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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The High Cost of Handling 
Chronic Drinkers,” which appeared in 

April 19, 1957, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report. 
Mr. President, programs for the care 
Of repeater alcoholics impose a heavy 
cial burden upon city governments. 
instance, the U. S. News & World 
Report story draws upon police records 
of a major American city to describe the 
Case history—and cost—of 1 drunk, a 
Man 54 years old, who has been jailed 
285 times in the last 32 years. During 
ese 3 decades the city paid $45,373 in 
_ Police and court costs, jail keep, and hos- 
bital care for this habitual alcoholic, 
While obtaining only $510 in fines. 
typical case can be multiplied by 
of thousands in cities throughout 
United States. The total direct and 
costs of handing drunks may 
into millions of dollars annually in 
© metropolitan areas. The loss in 
resources throughout the United 
is incalculable. 
cities are now experimenting 
th rehabilitation programs which it is 
Oped will decrease the number of repeat 
Offenses. I believe that this pro- 
gram 
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represents a forward-looking“ ap- 
Ware to a continuing problem. Such a 
Sting enn not only lower total city oper- 
ben Costs, but will assist in restoring to 
mign Al Service men and women who 
ung otherwise spend their lives shut- 
a cu, back and forth between a bar and 
city jail, 
Was coe, being no objection, the article 
ís to dered to be printed in the RECORD, 
allows: 
Tun Hich Cosr or HANDLING CHRONIC 
on DRINKERS 
ot Prison, rainy day in March, a busload 
ot Cot ners, just released from the District 
Ww ‘Umbia Work House, was hauled into 
unloadin n and let out at the bus’ usual 
Here g point, a mile west of the Capitol. 
With no at John A., 54, broke and threadbare, 
fled on ¢ Job, no family, no home. He shuf- 
dimes D the business district, mooching 
cheap bar the time he reached his favorite 
to get p he had panhandled enough money 
tested 1 Before midnight police ar- 
evolving ue. John A. had stumbled into the 
arunk, © “oor of Skid Row—he had been 
hig time rented. sentenced, and had served 
Sone begging, and got drunk again. 
PLAGUE OF CITIES 
Who dne of the repeater alcoholics 
Keeping J e American cities. The cost of 
AG ek PRE SVR drunk off the streets 
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upon these direct charges. 
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during a lifetime of drinking is shown in 
chart A. After all this money is spent, the 
man is still a chronic drunk, repeating his 
performance over and over. 

The common drunk ts getting more atten- 
tion because he is costly at a time when cities 
are trying to bring costs of government under 
control, 

Each major city across the country now 
spends from 61 million to several million 
dollars a year to take care of drunks. The 
case of John A. is only one of hundreds of 
thousands. 

The number of chronic alcoholics in the 
United States is put at nearly 5 million by 
the Yale Center of Alcoholic Studies. About 
1,1 million have pursued liquor so long that 
they suffer mental or physical allments 
because of it. 


BURDEN FOR POLICE 


More than 1.1 million people—60 percent 
of. those arrested for all causes in United 
States cities and towns—are hauled in an- 
nually on charges associated with heavy 
drinking: drunkenness, drunken driving, dis- 
orderly conduct, and vagrancy. Among those 
arrested are thousands of repeaters. 

City officials find that jails are jammed, 
courts are clogged, police forces are overbur- 
dened. New jails, more judges, larger police 
forces, all add to municipal budgets. 

Indirect costs of chronic alcoholics are piled 
The drunk levies 
upon the citizen by panhandling. He re- 
sorts to petty thievery to finance booze. He 
seldom supports his family; consequently, 
relief payments are made from public funds. 

City after city now is digging into the 
problem of the drunk—Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Detroit, Chicago, San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and others. 
Judges and local bar associations are join- 
ing city administrators in a search for more 
effective ways of handling drunks. 

A businessman, David B. Karrick, started 
the newest and one of the most thorough 
examinations of the drunk probiem in a city. 
Mr. Karrick, appointed one of the three Com- 


missioners of the District of Columbia, found 


the Capital's prison facilities overcrowded. 
There was a prospect of having to spend up 
to $10 million for more jail space. 


CAN LOAD BE CUT? 


Rather than ask Congress for the money— 
since Congress is, in effect, Washington's city 
council—Mr. Karrick headed an investigating 
committee to find out whether the jail load 
could be reduced. The report of his com- 
mittee, Just published shows this situation 
in the Nation's Capital: 

“Nearly 40,000 arrests for intoxication were 
made by the Metropolitan Police during the 
fiscal year 1956. More than 16,000 of these 
arrests resulted in commitment to our pris- 
ons, where the daily average drunk popula- 
tion exceeds 1,209. Many of these who are 
incarcerated lenve wives and children desti- 
tue and entirely dependent upon subsitence 
payments by the Department of Public Wel- 
ars. 

The costs to the taxpayer are enormous. 
Estimates, prepared on direct costs only, 
show that police processing of drunks cost 
$360,000 a year; court salaries involved, $76,- 
000 a year; incarceration in prison, $1,204,- 
000 a year. In addition, the alcoholic re- 
habilitation program costs $75,000 annually 
and the psychiatric services of the D. C. Gen- 
eral Hospital cost $80,000 a year. 

“Chronic alcoholics, therefore, are costing 
the taxpayers of the District almost $2 mil- 
lion a year.” 


ARREST-COMMIT POLICY 


Public policy in the national capital is to 
try to keep all drunks off the streets through 
arrest. Those who can post bond or pay 
fines—more than half—are allowed to do so. 
Most others are sent to the workhouse— 
most of them under sentences ranging from 
10 to 30 days. This is the revolving door 
method resulting in a workhouse popula- 
tion of which 85 percent are alcoholics. 

Most of these chronic alcoholics in jail 
are past 40 years of age, but’ the Commis- 
sioner’s committee reports: “The ages of 
those arrested show that a growing number 
of younger people, between 25 and 35 years 
of age, are being arrested for public drunk- 
enness.““ 

Looking to the future, the committee says: 

“The life expectancy of these individuals is 
long, and unless we are able to curb their de- 
linquency at this stage, the taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia will have to house, feed 
and clothe many of these individuals for 
many, many years to come.“ 

SAN FRANCISCO'S STORY 


The cost of relief is demonstrated in San 
Francisco, where police now are arresting 
some 44,000 drunks a year. dere- 
licts—single men without families—cost San 
Francisco more than $700,000 a year in relief 
payments alone. These alcoholics receive 
vouchers for food and rent, but many peddle 
the vouchers for cash to buy more alcohol. 
They prefer fortified wines—more kick for 
the money—but will drink vanilla extract, 
bay rum, rubbing alcohol or squeezings from 
canned heat, 

These problems are facing almost all ma- 
jor cities in the United States. Alcoholics 
are costly now; they threaten to increase in 
numbers in the future and to become even 
more costly. 

Most cities are just beginning to explore 
the size and cost of their burden of alcoholics 
and to experiment with curative methods of 
reducing this burden. 

New methods of handling drunks, based 
on long-term commitment and curative 
treatment in place of repeated short jail 
sentences, are receiving Increasing attention 
from authorities at all levels of govern- 
ment. These plans are coming mainly from 
businessmen, lawyers, doctors, police chiefs, 
and judges, rather than from those who are 
primarily reformers. 

An experimental trend toward medical 
and psychiatric treatment of alcoholics is 
becoming more pronounced. The idea is to 
retrieve some of the derelicts from Skid Row, 
catch others in early stages and prevent 
them from becoming Skid. Row cases. 

No city has any hope that the problem 
can be wiped out; many officials do believe 
that, through treatment of the alcoholic, it 
can be reduced now and kept to lower levels 
in the future. 


STRESS ON RESEARCH 


This belief is based upon growing agree- 
ment among doctors, psychiatrists, and ofi- 
cials that alcoholism is a disease. It seems 
to afflict 1 drinker out of each 14. 

Why some become alcoholics and others do 
not is still a matter of study. Mental up- 
sets or an enzyme that reacts to alcohol 
in the chemical processes of the body are 
suggested by some researchers as possible 
reasons. 

Congress is providing funds for research 
into the reasons for alcoholism, under direc- 
tion of the National Institutes of Health. 
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As a result of the city Investigation In 
Washington, drawing attention to the prob- 
lem right on the doorstep of Congress, there 
is now talk of an investigation by a Senate 
committee. The idea would be to expose the 
extent and cost of the problem through na- 
tional publicity, and to recommend whether 
the Federal Government should lay out more 
money either for research or for curative 
treatment. 

SUCCESSFUL TESTS 

States and cities, however, are doing a lot 
of their own digging. 

More than 30 States have established com- 
missions to see what can be done about treat- 
ing alcoholics in mental hospitals or in out- 
patient clinics. 

Curative treatment is being carried out 
Mainly by cities, and only a few have gone 
beyond small-scale operations. Evidence 
from these pilot-plant experiments indicates 
that 20 to 25 percent of Skid Row habitués 
can be rehabilitated. In selected groups of 
drinkers treated before reaching the Skid 
Row stage, rates of cure have run as high 
as 75 percent. 

Washington municipal courts have paroled 
more than 1,200 hopeful cases to Alcoholics 
Anonymous in the past 11 years, Of these, 
95 percent have not been arrested since, 
and about 65 percent have achieved perma- 
nent sobriety. 

Washington now plans to ask Congress to 
permit commitment for treatment up to 1 
year, Drunks who can pay fines will not be 
let off, instead will be required to take treat- 
ment. Relatives will be permitted to com- 
mit an alcoholic for treatment even if he 
has not been arrested. Some Skid Row 
drunks will be provided with a “halfway 
house"—food and shelter after treatment, 
while they work for a living before being 
shoved out on thetr own, 


REHABILITATION PROGRESS 


California has concentrated more than 
other areas on the drunk problem because 
surveys showed it to be the State with the 
highest rate of alcoholism. 

An Adult Guidance Center in San Fran- 
cisco, to provide outpatient treatment and 
advice, has treated 6.000 people since 1951. 
A sampling of patients, including Skid Row 
derelicts and drunken seamen, showed that 
25 percent stayed sober after treatment, and 
70 percent earn a living without relief aid. 

Los Angeles, shocked over drunk arrests 
that in some years have exceeded 100,000, 
voted $2 million in bonds to set up an al- 
coholic-rehabilitation center in 1954, It ts 
run by the police department, costs $600,000 
n year to operate, has room for 600 inmates 
and is to be expanded to a capacity of 1,500 
patients. 

A checkup on more than 3,000 patients 
who had been treated showed that 86 per- 
cent did not need to be sent back and the 
remaining 14 percent were rearrested only 
one-fourth as often as they had been before 
treatment. 

COST OF TREATMENT 


The treatment is proving a costly Invest- 
ment where it is being tried extensively. 
Looking at such expenditures as that in Los 
Angeles, some officials foresee the possibility 
that drunk clinics and hospitals will be set 
up on a large scale, These same officials be- 
lieve that on a long-term basis the cost of 
treatment may be less than the cost of more 
and more jails. 

Drunks, whether treated or Jailed, will re- 
main an item of big expense on city budgets. 


CHART A 
Case History AND Cost or A DRUNK—FROM 
POLICE RECORDS or A MAJOR AMERICAN CITY 
Subject: A man 54 years old who has been 


jailed 285 times in the last 32 years and is 
in jail now. He studied accounting as a 
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youth, has worked intermittently as a clerk, 
printer, cook, carpenter, driver, plumber, 
painter, laborer. 


Cost to city to date: 
Police and court costs, at $60 per 


9 —TbT— —— $17, 100 
Jail keep, at $2.86 per daz 26, 873 
Hospital care, during 140 days’ 

treatment of delirium tremens, 

other allments onnenn 1, 400 

＋— ee ee ee 45,373 
Less 52 fines paid by subject 510 
Net cost. to date 44, 863 


Address by Hon. Herman E. Talmadge, 
of Georgia 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
address made by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr, TALMADGE] before the Kiwanis 
Club of Richmond, Va,, on April 29. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or Unirep Sratrs Srnatroz Hamer 
‘TALMADGE, oF GEORGIA, BEFORE THE KIWANIS 
CLUB or RICHMOND, VA. 

President Welch, distinguished guests and“ 
my friends of the Richmond, Va., Kiwanis 
Club, your thoughtful Invitation for me to 
speak to you today was an unexpected honor. 
It is one which I accepted with pleasure 
and satisfaction because of the close bonds 
of kinship and friendship which have existed 
between your own Commonwealth and my 
home State of Georgia throughout the whole 
course of our history. 

Since the days of my youth I have looked 
to the State of Virginia and the city of 
Richmond with admiration and respect. 

Representative government was born in 
Virginia. 

Virginia’s sons wrought the first constitu- 
tional republic for this Commonwealth. 

Virginians wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. 

And, of fond remembrance to southern 
people, Richmond is revered as one of the 
hallowed capitals of the Confederacy. 

Georgia is proud to have shared your herit- 
age and your history. 

The forebears of many of our citizens 
came to Georgia from Virginia. 

In many ways, during the past 180 years, 
the governments of both States have shown 
remarkable parallels in their development. 
This similarity is particularly etriking today 
both in organizational structure and in 
programs being carried forward. 

On a number of important occasions, your 
distinguished and respected senior Senator, 
Hon. Harry F. Byrn, has spoken in Georgia, 
and he is greatly admired by the people of 
my State. I, personally, have been an ad- 
mirer for many years of his outstanding 
record as a farmer, a publisher, an admin- 
istrator, a sound, honest, and courageous 
public official and a statesman of renown. 

I should like to pay the highest tribute 
possible to Senator Brno and to your able 
junior Senator, A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. Both 
of these fine g-ntlemen have been most kind 
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and helpful to me in my initial service in 
the Senate, for which I am deeply grateful. 

And, I might add, that during my service 
as Governor of Georgia my associations with 
your chief executives—Governors Tuck and 
Battle—were most pleasant and rewarding. 

Your present Governor, Hon. Thomas B. 
Stanley, is highly regarded throughout the 
South and the Nation for his leadership, his 
firmness on basic issues and his steadfast 
adherence to constitutional processes. 

I: commend you on the distinction and 
ability of your chosen leaders. 

We, in Georgia, are grateful for their help, 
support and counsel in the fight to preserve 
our form of government in this country. 

Virginia today is the No. 1 target of those 
who would destroy home rule and local self- 
government in this Nation, But I am con- 
fident that the people of Virginia will stand 
firm and meet this challenge in the tradi- 
tion of Patrick Henry, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, Robert E. Lee, Woodrow Wilson and 
the other great leaders this States has given 
to the Nation and to the world. 

My friends, I want to take this opportunity 
of discussing with you the most deadly threat 
ever to confront us. 

That is, the steady and vicious attacks now 
being waged on two broad fronts, the end 
objective of which is the destruction of rep- 
resentative government in this country. 

These attacks, clever and calculated in de- 
sign, are twofold. 

One ls aimed at destroying constitutional 
processes and the protective safeguards of 
freedom they afford. 

The other is aimed at destroying the Na- 
tion through internal bankruptcy. 

Should either attack succeed, it will suc- 


‘ceed with finality. 


The attack on constitutional government 
goes to the very heart of our existence as A 
Nation. 

That is true because once we lose our 
precious rights under that instrument, we 
cannot defend ourselves against any other 
threats, either from within or from without. 

What threats have been posed to constitu- 
tional government in the last few years? 

We have seen the United States Supreme 
Court, in a series of partisan political de- 
cisions, deliberately ignore the Constitution 
of the United States and substitute imprac- 
tical and unproved theories for established 
law and precedent as the basis for its rulings- 

We have seen the Federal judiciary invade 
and seek to obliterate the reserved rights of 
the States in many fields of their internal 
activity. 

The Court has sought to prohibit the 17 
Southern States from operating their public 
school systems in the manner they determine 
to be in the best interests of their citizens. 

The Court has sought to outlaw sedition 
laws in 12 States, Alaska, and Hawail, 

The Court has forced Federal regulation 
of natural gas production in 30 States, 

The Court has sought to limit the power 
ot States and cities to discharge employee 
when they plead the fifth amendment aga 
self-incrimination. 

The Court has sought to usurp State au“ 
thority in cases of criminal appeals. 

These decisions are unconstitutional. 

They are not the law of the land, as some 
falsely insist. 

They are the judge-made law of force and 
force alone. 

It is not the people of the South who def 
the Constitution; rather, it is they who up“ 
hold it. A 

When a Federal district judge, acting Un” 
der this doctrine of force, issues a blanket 
édict under which anyone exercising his sree 
dom of speech can be haled Into court an 
fined for criminal contempt without a Jury 
trial, then, I say to you, it is time for us 
to take stock as to where we, as a natlom 
are headed. It should be the signal for the 
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Testoration and reassertion of our cherished 
Constitutional rights. 

We will never submit to this unlawful 
and unconstitutional judicial tyranny. 

We will resist its imposition with all the 
Strength at our command. 

We are not going to sit idly by while free- 
dom of speech is destroyed and thought con- 
trol is imposed on the people of this Nation. 

We are not going to sit Idly by while an 
Unconstitutional, arbitrary, and illegal exten- 
sion of Federal judicial power is attempted. 

This is not only an attack on the rights 
ot the States to govern their own affairs 
but also a gross abuse of judicial processes 
imperiling the civil liberties of every Ameri- 
can citizen, 

Equally dangerous to the liberties of all 
the peopie of the whole United States is the 
80-called omnibus civil-rights bill now pend- 
ing before Congress. 

This diabolical six-point program is a 
Fruve threat to our traditional concept of 
constitutional government. 

_ If it is enacted, an army of Federal agents 

swarm over every State, harassing and 
intimidating the people and usurping the 
functions of local law-enforcement authori- 
tles. 

The so-called clvil-rights commission 
Which would be established by this legisia- 

on would hare authority to summon on 24 
* urs“ notice anyone from any part of the 

ited States to any place it might designate 
to defend himself against charges of which 
3e was totally ignorant prior to the receipt 
al the subpena, 

Under the bill, the Attorney General of 
k United States would be empowered to 
present private individuals and to bring 
egal actions and suits in their names 

ther they desire to go into court or not. 

5 Still another section would write into law 
te Ovision overturning the legal doctrine of 
tr agen requiring an exhaustion of adminis- 
Felice’ remedies as a prerequisite to judicial 
Ra ls regrettable that the Congress ls wast- 
ts time and energies on such a measure. 
ias same effort applied along constructive 
to develop the human and natural re- 
Sources of this great country: to stimulate 
i Job opportunities; and to provide decent 
ime and more effective governmental 
ices for the masses of our people—would 
eng lt in the advancement of real civil rights 
j human security for minorities and mu- 

22 alike. 
can taln method, and by this method only, 
imga, bring needed social and economic 

Ce vement, 
can de ir N. it is foolish to suggest that we 
tution it by destroying fundamental consti- 

E al rights of every citizen. 
ctvit ee, fledgling lawyer knows that the real 
are co hte of every citizen of this country 
the co tained in the first 10 amendments to 

titution, 
since 10 amendments have been known 
the beginning of this Nation as the 
Rights. 
language. Written in plain, unmistakable 
8 them spring all the rights necessary 
pursul Preservation of life, liberty, and the 

1 ut of happiness, 
terous net emphasize too strongly the 
ot nature and far-reachin: implications 
5 Proposal z 
with yo be my purpose to cooperate fully 
In the f Senators and all those of like mind 
being fo ent to prevent these measures from 

Anota a on the American people. 
iting debate oSerous proposal is that of lim- 

Por an in the United States Senate. 
Undims ted practical purposes there has been 
in the Unite om of discussion on all issues 
1807, ted States Senate since the year 


The presen 


impositi t rule XXII, under which the 


on of cloture is permitted in the 
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Senate, was adopted in 1917 and was revised 
in 1949. It provides for cutting off debate 
only after an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators duly chosen and sworn. 

This provision affords an adequate safe- 
guard against abuse of the privilege of free 
speech and at the same time helps to main- 
tain the delicate balance of powers afforded 
under our form of government. 

The right of a Senator to present all of the 
facts in connection with an issue, to turn the 
light of truth, justice and fairness on that 
issue, goes to the very heart of the protection 
of minorities. 

As long as the United States Senate re- 
mains a free and unfettered forum, as long as 
a vigorous and determined minority of Sena- 
tors can present all of the facts concerning 
any measure, the rights of the people of this 
country will be more nearly secure. 

So, we have seen, that through unconsti- 
tutional usurpation of power by the Federal 
courts, through proposed force bill” legisla- 
tion, through efforts to alter the longstand- 
ing rules of the United States Senate and 
through a myriad of similar devices, our sys- 
tem of government, as wrought by the 
Founding Fathers, is under sustained attack. 

Not being able to carry their point under 
the system, its enemies have set out to de- 
stroy the system itself. 

Of course, you and I know that If they suc- 
ceed, they would not only destroy the great- 
est country on earth, but themselves in the 


process. 


Iam convinced, too, that the irresponsible 
fiscal policies beling followed by our Gov- 
ernment are a threat to our national exist- 
ence. 

Being such a threat, there is always the 
danger that a great deal of our spending may 
be prompted, without full justification, by 
those who would hasten the day of our in- 
solvency. 

Senator Byrn for many years has raised 
what appeared at times to be a lone voice 
against waste and extravagance in the Fed- 
eral Establishment, Now, his legions are 
growing on the groundswell of a grassroots 
demand to cut nonessential spending. 

During the last decade our Nation has 
shown the greatest growth of any period in 
its history. 

Yet this growth is being imperiled by prof- 
ligate spending policies. 

The brave pronouncement of stabilizing 
the cost of living has fallen by the wayside. 

During the coming fiscal year, the Federal 
Government expects to collect in taxes out 
of the people of this country the stupendous 
total of 75.8 billions of dollars. 

This means that about one-sixth of the 
gross national product of the country will 
be paid in Federal taxes. 

One wonders how long this Nation will 
survive such a drain on its economy. 

The policy of hard money for the people 
and easy money for bureaucrats does not 
make sense to me. 

There is no reason why the Federal budget 
should be any greater than that of 1955-56, 
which totaled $66.5 billion. By all economic 
yardsticks, it should be less. 

The inflated $71.8 billion spending bill 
currently pending before Congress can be 
cut at least $5%4 billion without impairing 
national defense or curtailing a single pro- 
gram of essential services affecting the 
masses of the people. 

The only really effective way to trim 
Government spending—and I learned from 
experience as governor of a State—is through 
across-the-board budget reductions and re- 
fusal to Inaugurate new spending programs. 
With the exception of defense and debt in- 
terest requirements, such a formula is 
needed to cope with the present Federal 
budgetary situation. 

I favor such a cut of 6 percent which would 
save $1,584,000,000. 
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Additionally, I think the budget should be 
cut in four other ways. The first would be 
the discontinuation of all foreign economic 
aid—saving $1,800,000,000, The next would 
be the elimination of all but $1 billion of 
foreign military ald—saving $1,600,000,000. 
Thirdly, I would not enact the proposed pro- 
gram of Feferal ald for education—saving 
$451,000,000. And, finally, I would reduce 
propaganda spending by $85,000,000—making 
a grand total budget cut of $5,520,000,000. 

The across-the-board cuts could be ab- 
sorbed almost entirely through a reduction 
in administrative costs, through institution 
of economy and more efficient practices and 
through streamlined methods without detri- 
ment to essential Federal services. o 

In fact, many agencies and departments 
are carrying over large amounts of money 
from year to year. 

Tremendous defense and other savings 
could be realized through a continuing con- 
greesional review of all unexpended appro- 
priations to determine their validity in the 
light of present conditions. 

As far as the services themselves are con- 
cerned, appropriations to them should be 
determined in light of the latest technological 
advances as well as through a concerted 
effort to eliminate duplication and to reduce 
Manpower through full utilization of latest 
developments and ideas in weapons and tac- 
tics. 

In the field of foreign spending, the time 
has come for a thorough and sifting exami- 
nation of each foreign economic aid proposal 
and tor the same careful scrutiny of each 
and every military assistance project, to in- 
sure that the American taxpayer is getting his 
money's worth in national security. 

Our government has grown so large and its 
activities become so extensive that no one 
disputes the fact that there is much waste 
in its operations. 

My view is that the best way to eliminate 
7 — waste is through reducing appropria- 
tions. 

By eliminating useless and nonessential 
spending, we can assure a continued balance 
of the Federal budget and make possible an 
immediate reduction in Federal income taxes 
of as much as 10 percent, 

I am proud to associate myself with your 
senior Senator in his efforts to secure for the 
American people a sounder and more realistic 
Federal budget. I am optimistic that, as long 
last, his crusade in the interest of the op- 
pressed taxpayer will this year be crowned 
with at least a measure of success. 

I say with all candor that unless the pres- 
ent policy of Federal spending is held in 
check, all hope of a tax cut at any time in 
the future will vanish and we will be con- 
fronted with another round of Federal tax in- 
creases and more likely the imposition of 
additional new taxes. 

I do not believe the American people will 
stand for this, but we are headed in that 
direction. 

It is said that unless we in the United 
States scrap our archaic and outmoded con- 
ceptions of constitution law; unless we 
destroy trial by jury and other safeguards 
under the Bill of Rights; unless we adopt 
all manner of measures regulating human 
morals, racial and religious conduct; unless 
we discard our valued and long-established 
institutions; unless we scatter our wealth 
and resources to the four corners of the 
earth and unless we surrender our national 
pride and sovereignty, that Russia will ex- 
ploit these failures or shortcomings against 
us. 

Now, I ask, Who cares what Moscow thinks, 
says, or does? 

It would be of little value to anyone if, in 
recklessly seeking to appease other countries, 
we destroyed our own. X 

If we make our policies to meet Commu- 
nist criticism or propaganda, we should abol- 
ish private enterprise, representative Gov- 
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ernment, private schools, independent courts 
and every other institution of our society. 

That brings to mind a legitimate ques- 
tion: Just whom are we trying to impress 
with our panicky and unstable policies? 

By destroying our heritage, are we trying 
to impress some of the South American 
countries where military juntas. preside over 
the life or death of every citizen? 

Are we trying to impress the Communist 
butchers who tied the hands of American 
soldiers behind their backs and machine- 
gunned them into a common grave? 

Are we trying to impress the potentates 
of the Middle East in whose domains slav- 
ery Is still the practice and maiming of the 
body is punishment for a minor infraction 
of the law? 

Are we trying to impress the tribal chief- 
tains of Africa? 

Are we trying to impress the dictator 
Nasser who knows no law but force? 

Are we trying to impress Nehru and mem- 
bers of his Congress Party of India where in 
the most recent election the caste system, 
sacred cows, communalism, and astrology 
were the issues foremost before the people? 

Now, when this Nation reaches the place 
that her leaders are more concerned about 
what a foreign Communist propaganda 
agency does or says than they are about pre- 
serving the internal structure of our Govern- 
ment, than they are about protecting the 
rights and liberties of our people, than they 
are about maintaining the solvency and sov- 
ereignty of our Nation, than they are about 
upholding the reserved rights of the States 
and the people, then, my friends, we are in 
bad trouble and had better assert ourselves, 

For once the flame of liberty afforded 
under our present form of government has 
flickered and gone out, it will never again 
shed its light and warmth over this land 
of ours. 

Then it will be too late to lament over 
what once was or what might have been. 

In conclusion, I make this observation. 

Sometimes we may be justified in feeling 
frustrated with the policies of our Gov- 
ernment. 

But we must never sell America short nor 
should we discount the loyalty, courage, 
honesty, ability, and sincerity of purpose of 
the American people. 

They have demonstrated again and again 
their intense determination to meet and to 
overcome whatever challenges may confront 
them. 

Because of this, I am confident that this 
Nation will survive in spite of all the mis- 
takes of its governmental leaders may make. 

I hold fealty for both my State and my 
Nation. 

In no instance has there been any conflict 
or problem for me for I know, as every loyal 
American knows, what is best for my State 
also is best for the country as a whole. 

Washington needs to pause for reflection 
and for a reevaluation to realize fully once 
again from whence comes all freedom, all 
equality, all strength, all integrity, all se- 
curity, and all those other precious attributes 
identified with our growth as a nation. 

There must be a complete return and a 
sincere rededication to the fundamental 
teachings of the Holy Writ. 

There must be a renewed respect for the 
true meaning of the Constitution and a re- 
spect for law as it is written. 

There must be a practical recognition of 
the fundamental laws of nature. 

There must be an instillment of sound 
business practices into the government. 

And, there must be a solid determination 
on the part of all public servants to keep 
faith with the people. 

Americans must be freed of the attendant 
evils of bureaucracy, red tape, intimidation 
and tyranny so that our people may once 
again be masters of their own destiny. 
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As for me, and the future of this country, 
I put my faith in Almighty God and in the 
sound judgment of my coun n as we 
work shoulder-to-shoulder for right and 
justice. 

To this concept, I am pledged. 

To this concept, I give my energy and de- 
votion. 


Labor’s Responsibility to Freedom 
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HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I made this morning to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Labor's RESPONSIBILITY TO FREEDOM 


(Address of Senator Barry GOLDWATER before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957) 

A reference to your program will disclose 
that the subject of this discussion is Labor's 
Responsibility to Freedom. I do not intend 
to adhere to that rather confined topic be- 
cause I feel that all of us have responsibil- 
ities to freedom, not labor alone; and, while 
certain leaders of labor today are doing more, 
I feel, to destroy some of the tenets of our 
freedom, I believe that all of us should pause 
at this time in our history and ask ourselves, 
“What are we doing toward our responsibil- 
ities to freedom?” 

In proceeding to discuss this topic with 
you today, I intend to outline not only the 
responsibility of the leaders of labor to free- 
dom, but also to touch upon what I feel 
is the responsibility of business and profes- 
sional people to this same magnificent bless- 
in 


C. 

Who is the enemy of freedom? If freedom 
is our thesis what is the antithesis? A 
philosophy of government, or of business, or 
of labor? None of these segments of society 
are any particular menace to freedom until 
they make power and authority their goal. 

Any group which seeks to impose its will 
upon a single unwilling citizen through the 
exercise of unrestrained power outside the 
law, or by the corruption of the law, is the 
enemy of freedom. Power Itself is the enemy 
of freedom. 

Lord Acton once sald: Power tends to 
corrupt and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.“ 

History reveals the greatest violence to 
freedom has always been done by men or 
Institutions who made power the supreme 
goal of their life. Power is invariably cre- 
ated as a collective effort and then exercised 
by one or two individuals using the power 
of the collective to enforce their personal 
wills to achieve thelr personal ambitions 
and goals. 

Organization into like-minded groups with 
a common aspiration has produced much 
that is good in America. Our service clubs, 
our trade associations, our kids on the sand- 
dots playing little league baseball, our polit- 
ical parties, and our trade unions—were all 
organized in an effort to unite like-minded 
men so that a goal beyond the reach or abil- 
ity of any single individual might be ob- 
tained through collective effort. 

I heartily subscribe to labor's trade-union 
principle. Trade unions sincerely concerned 
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with bettering working conditions, with im- 
proving the skill of artisans, with preserving 
the integrity of a trade or a craft, have made 
a magnificent contribution to our 20th 
century society. In our Nation the dignity 
of honest labor has always been respected. 
No man has ever presumed to look down up- 
on another because of his occupation, and I 
pray such a day will never come. - 

I went to school with a carpenter's son, 
the watchmaker’s boy was my dear friend, 
and the captain of our football team was the 
son of a blacksmith. The fathers of these 
men were yaliant servants of freedom. 

They went to Cuba with Teddy Roosevelt. 
They built the railroads across the western 
plains. They harnessed the rivers and made 
the valleys green, 

Their lifetimes of honest toil set a stand- 
ard for the working man in America which 
is today besmirched and tarnished and 
dragged in the mud by certain labor leaders 
who have made absolute power their only 
goal, who defy the law, who employ violence 
and brutality to enforce their will upon 
those free workers who dare to rebel against 
the all-powerful union boss. 

Freedom is menaced today by those lead- 
ers of organized labor who have renounced 
their historic responsibility to their union 
members and established political power as 
the total objective of their organizations. 

The objective of labor organizations, #8 
recognized in the Clayton Act of 1914, and in 
numerous pieces of legislation since that 
time, is collective bargaining and attainment 
of better hours. and better wages for the 
working men and women of America. Wifh 
those purposes, no American can find fault. 
Rather, all should encourage their advance- 
ment. 

Today. however, certain leaders of labor 
bring to the bargaining table, not only the 
strength of their arguments, to which they 
ure entitled, but they are able to place by 
their side and at their backs the power of 
politics, Mr, Reuther constantly cries out 
against big business and against the monop- 
oly of big business. He decries any effort 
other than his own to find political favor 
through pressure upon the political parties of 
America. Yet, through the use of his almost 
limitless millions of dollars, and his Hkewise 
almost limitless manpower, he has practically 
dominated one political party and, in my 
opinion, has ceased to be a leader of labor 
and has become, instead, a leader of politics. 

This constitutes a usurpation of power 
and, as I have said before, power is dangerous 
im the hands of anyone, be it management 
or be it labor. 

Let's take a look at the power that certain 
leaders of labor have been able to amass in 
the labor field. 

In 1955 Mr. Walter Reuther, comment- 
ing on the merger of the AFL-CIO sald: “This 
will make labor one of the most powerful 
forces in the Nation.” 

Mr, George Meany said: “It goes without 
saying that labor unity will provide a more 
effective instrument for political action.” 

President Charles Schultz, of the Wiscon- 
sion CIO, had this to say: “Most of the mem- 
bership realizes that political action is the 
right arm of collective bargaining.” And 
then he added: “We know that if we had a 
Democratic governor in Wisconsin the Koh- 
ler strike would have been won.” 

In the Senate of the United States the 
McClellan committee, of which I happen t? 
be a member, is currently investigating al- 
leged tieups between the leaders of organ“ 
ized labor and racketeers and vice, With 
great piety Mr. Walter Reuther has called 
for à cleanup inside labor. He has, by in- 
ference, condemned those leaders who have 
used union funds for their personal benefit 

May I emphasize that it was the misuse 
of union funds which produced these walls 
of anguish from Mr. Reuther? And may 
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T suggest that the freedom of the individual 
and the safety of the individual is far more 
valuable than all the moneys in all the union 
treasuries in all the world. 

In the single instance of the strike against 
Kohler in Wisconsin, Mr. Reuther and the 
UAW have done more damage and violence 
to freedom than was accomplished by all 
the peculiar financial transactions of Mr. 
Dave Beck. 

The strike against Kohler has been given 
Oniy passing attention by the liberal press 
Of our Nation. It is perhaps hardly news- 
Worthy because these same tactics of bru- 
tality and violence have been used so many 
times in the past. 

If not newsworthy, the actions of the UAW 
agulnst Kohler are certainly worth reporting 
as a typical example of the lawlessness of 
® power-hungry labor union determined to 

Pose its will upon the free workers of an 

ustrial plant. 

k On April 5, 1954, a group of Mr. Reuther's 
utomobile Worker's Union members went 
Out on strike against the Kohler Co., of 
hler, Wis, a manufacturer of plumbing 
es and fittings. Following a back-to- 
Work movement the plant was reopened. 
Today that strike is still in progress. The 
issue at stake is union control of employ- 
t at the Kohler plant. 
Bho: union first asked for a strict union 
P—this, despite a Wisconsin right-to- 
: law. It finally said it would settle for 
whintenance of membership clause, one 
ch would require that union members 
maintain their membership in order to keep 
— Jobs. Herbert Kohler, the company 
d, believes in the right to work for any 
and has refused to surrender to the 
Union, 

Mr. Walter Reuther dispatched Emil Mazey, 
me i tary-treasury of the UAW-CIO, to the 
With r plant to run the strike, Mazey took 
of him a collection of union thugs. One 
Pes associates was William Paul Vinson, 
& “year-old, 6-foot, 200-pound organization 
so lam Paul Vinson slipped up behind 

Year-old, 140-pound, Willard Van Ouwerk, 
8 his wife, had been shopping in 
behing? m. and struck Van Ouwerk from 
Nun . knocked him unconscious, kicked 
hos Pre trampled him, sending him to the 
chest mas internal injuries, a crushed 

ced ht 1 an - 
tured 9 — rig ung d four frac 


a Bad May I emphasize, was an assault upon 
harm, American who had never done any 
Maso, to William Paul Vinson or to Emil 
Ouwer or to Mr. Walter Reuther. Mr. Van 
1 k's great offense was that he had re- 
In A Join the union and strike the plant. 
to © course of time Vinson was brought 
Al before a jury of 4 women and 8 men. 

Was Identified by five witnesses as 
sree of that. viclous attack, The 
Í gullty and a circult court 
hing’ of the State of Wisconsin sentenced 
tary, serve 2 years in the State peniten- 
Ea union's reaction to this orderly proc- 
Mr Ww was authorized by Mr. Emil Mazey. 
his int y castigated the judge, questioned 
Union erty and his ability, and then ordered 
Brocery ees to stay away from three small 
Smal] Stores because the judge owned a 
businessee nt of stock in these American 
—.— 8 at Kohler continues. The union 
aud three direction of Mr. Walter Reuther. 
used we his lieutenant, Mr. Mazey, has 
Strike T method ever employed to win a 
in kan has used ylolence, it has brought 
ot Violen.” ADSUN fear. More than 700 acts 
ers, aa and vandalism against nonstrik- 
into ding brutal beatings, shotgun blasts 
have — of homes, dynamiting of homes 

n reported since the strike began. 
2 Walter Reuther union has spent 
attempt n $12 million of union funds in an 
to win this strike, 
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The issue has gone far beyond any desire to 
win a strike. Mr. Don Rand, international 
representative of the UAW and one of Mr. 
Reuther's boys, recently made this state- 
ment: “It seems to me it is almost sinful to 
have any labor dispute degenerate to the 
point this one has where we actually have to 
wreck the company—that's what we're doing, 
wrecking the company.” 

In the name of freedom, I ask you—does 
Mr. Reuther have to wreck the company to 
satisfy his lust for personal power over the 
employees of the Kohler plant? It is almost 
sinful, says Mr. Rand, to destroy an Amer- 
ican business and the Jobs of American work- 
ing men because the American business will 
not surrender its freedom to the dictates of 
Mr. Walter Reuther. 

And how is the union going about its 
efforts to destroy the Kohler Co.? 

Well, they sent in goon squads to incite 
riots at Sheboygan, Wis., to prevent a supplier 
of English ceramic clay from unloading his 
vessel for transshipment to the Kohler plant. 

Then the union used its power and infu- 
ence to prevent the unloading of that vessel 
at Milwaukee. 

In the name of freedom I ask you—is this 
America? Where force and violence can be 
used with impunity to destroy the peace, to 
impose the will of one man upon a com- 
munity or upon a manufacturing plant. 

In this strike we see the long strong arm 
of the political power of Mr. Reuther. Un- 
fortunately nine governmental bodies in this 
free Republic have succumbed to union pres- 
sure and have enacted legislation to create a 
compulsory boycott of the Kohler products. 

Oh, the union wasn’t quite so direct as to 
ask these governmental bodies to enact an 
embargo against the purchase or installation 
of the Kohler products specifically. No, they 
are much cleverer than that. They secured 
the enactment of legislation to prevent the 
installation of products from any plant which 
was being struck by a union. 

I ask you, how could Lincoln Park, and 
River Rouge, Mich., or Bristol or New Britain, 
Conn., or the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, or Boston or Lynn or Worcester, 
Mass., or Los Angeles County, Calif., so desert 
the principal of freedom as to bow down to 
the will of this one man, Walter Reuther, and 
his ruthless, determined attempt to rule or 
ruin the Kohler plant? 

“How?” I have asked. Political power is 
the answer, and power In the hands of any 
man is not good. r 

Let me cite another example, a report in 
the Chicago Tribune of July 29, 1955. On 
that day Angelo Inciso, an ex-convict and 
top man of local 286, of the AFL workers, 
served notice upon Rear Adm. Daniel V. Gal- 
lery, Chief of the Naval Air Reserve Training, 
that union pickets were prepared to stop all 
truck deliveries into Glenview Naval Air 
Station. 

Trucks were stopped and there was no in- 
coming traffic. Now why was this union 
picketing the naval station? Not because 
of any action taken by naval authorities or 
Navy suppliers, but because four sailors on 
permanent duty at the station had been 
working nights when off duty at a small elec- 
tronic shop. 

Perhaps the sailors had wives and children. 
It's just possible that they thought they 
were free to earn a few extra dollars to sup- 
plement their Navy pay, to buy necessities 
or conveniences for their wives, their chil- 
dren, or themselves. But this did not suit 
the concept of America nourished by Angelo 
Inciso, union boss and ex-convict, 

Who won this battle? The union won 
the battle, and the then Under Secretary of 
the Navy, personally telephoned the base to 
give his orders to instruct the four sailors to 
give up their employment. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Walter Reuther belleves in 
freedom. He and the members of his union 
are quick to stand upon their rights as 
American citizens whenever and wherever 
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their brutal tactics of absolute power have 
been questioned or criticized. 

Mr. Walter Reuther also believes in free- 
dom to spend the money collected from 
union members in any fashion he may de- 
sire, and Mr. Reuther insists that freedom 
encompasses his right to spend union dues 
money for political purposes at any level. 

Mr, Reuther defends his spending of com- 
pulsory dues money for political purposes by 
saying that they do not spend this money 
in national elections, but use only contri- 
buted money. Mr. Reuther ignores the moral 
error in this practice while, at the same 
time, speaking from every platform about 
the moral rightness or wrongness of issues. 
I ask him, “What is morally right about 
spending the dues money of members of one 
political faith to defeat candidates of that 
sanre faith?" = 

It makes no difference whether this money 
is spent at the national level, the State level, 
the county level, or the local level. It is 
morally wrong and Mr. Reuther knows it. 
Yet, he continues to do it. 

Why? Because money can bring him po- 
litical power, particularly when this money 
is coupled with the thousands of men he 
can put in the field for political purposes. 
Mr. Reuther proclaims that he is a stanch 
protector of freedom, but Mr. Reuther 
denies the political freedom of his own 
members. 

Mr. Reuther believes in the right and free- 
dom of Mr. Emil Mazey to openly castigate 
å duly elected judge of the courts of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

And Mr. Reuther undoubtedly believes in 
the freedom of Mr. Mazey to order a boy- 
cott on a grocery chain in order to do some 
injury to the judge who presided at that 
trial. 

Mr. Reuther believes in the freedom of 
Jim McDevitt to appear at a banquet given 
in honor of four convicted union leaders in 
Scranton, Pa, 

Mr. Reuther believes in freedom—his free- 
dom to use political force to obtain the ordi- 
nances which have been enacted to penalize 
the sale of Kohler products in those nine 
communities. í 

And we can assume that Mr. Reuther would 
defend the freedom of his bully boy, William 
Paul Vinson, to assault a 150-pound peace- 
ful nonstriker and send him to the hospital 
for 22 days. 

And we can assume that Mr. Reuther would 
defend his freedom to dispatch 400 union 
“toughs” to the town of Clinton, a town, 
mind you, with only 1,600 population, 

Mr. Emil Mazey took these 400 union 
muscle men to Clinton. Mr, Walter Reuther 
would defend his freedom to use political 
power to prevent the extradition of a union- 
ist who was accused of an assault on a non- 
striker and then fied to Michigan to escape 
prosecution. 

Mr. Reuther speaks loudly in the name of 
freedom. He speaks out against big busi- 
ness and the dangers of their monopoly. 
But he carefully ignores the monopoly and 
the power of that monopoly In politics which 
he himself has created. For example, at the 
Democratic National Convention in 1956 
there were over 200 delegates who were not 
Just rank-and-file union members but who 
were leaders in the labor movement. 

Now, I don't decry union members or union 
officials being delegates to national conven- 
tions. In fact, the Republican convention 
had over 60 who were rank-and-file members 
of the union movement. But when Mr, 
Reuther can dispatch over 200 delegates to 
a convention, I suggest to you that that is 
the breeding of power of the worst kind. 

Mr. Walter Reuther would defend his free- 
dom to instruct every paid employee of the 
UAW in Michigan to get out and work for 
the Democrats—and to recruit hundreds of 
additional workers and pay them with union 
funds, 
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Mr. Reuther would defend his freedom to 
ask men to leave their jobs and work for a 
political party, and these men are paid out 
of union dues—dues, mind you, that were 
collected from members of both parties, 
One thousand, five hundred and elghty men 
worked for an undisclosed number of days 
at a salary of $20 per day, plus $5 expenses, 
which, by my calculations, totals $37,000 a 
day. These men were employed to impose 
and enforce Mr. Reuther's political will upon 
the free voters of Wayne County. 

Mr. Reuther urges that organized Inbor 
take the leadership in world affairs. Is he 
suggesting that the man at the lathe, or the 
man with the wrench, or the man at the 
drawing board, drop his tools, don striped 
trousers and become the leader in world 
affairs? Or, isn't he saying, in fact, that the 
labor leaders, such as himself, should assume 
that world leadership? 

Mr. Reuther believes in the political and 
economic philosophy of the Americans for 
Democratic Action. He believes in and is a 
member of the Committee of the Confer- 
ence of Economic Progress,” an organiza- 
tion that believes wholeheartedly in the Fed- 
eral Government controlling our economic 


Mr. Reuther believes in a liberal program 
for America. Not the kind of liberal pro- 
gram that the true liberals of history have 
espoused, but a liberal program based upon 
Federal control and Federal domination of 
our lives. Another of our great labor leaders, 
Mr. Meany, has echoed this belief, although 
it is difficult for me to believe that George 
Mcany believes in the economic or political 
philosophy of Mr. Reuther. Mr. Meany said, 
“While the 85th Congress will not be predom- 
inantly liberal, we now have renewed hope 
for accomplishing that objective in 1958.“ 

Before that, on November 25, 1955, Mr. 
Meany said: “It goes without saying that 
labor unity will provide a more effective in- 
strument in political action. Our major ob- 
jective is to elect strong, liberal majorities 
in Congress.“ . 

What right do Mr. Reuther or Mr. Meany 
have to stand up and speak for 16 million 
Americans, on the assumption that the labor 
movement will elect a liberal Congress? 

I know working people. I employ people. 
I have worked with people all of my life, and 
I don't think the working people of this 
country want the kind of liberalism that Mr. 
Reuther espouses any more than they want 
outright socialism. But, on the other hand, 
what Mr. Reuther preaches is socialism. 

Power is the root of evil., Power is the 
enemy of liberty. And here we have a most 
obvious example of a man's personal desire 
for political power being exhibited across 
America. Mr. Reuther said on November 30, 
1955, “With the forthcoming merger of the 
CIO and AFI. * will make labor one of 
the most powerful forces in the Nation.” 

Now, if he wants to use that power for 
coliective-bargaining purposes, then he is 
within the limits of his constitutional and 
moral rights. But if he persists in using 
that power as he has been, to contro! a po- 
litical party, in an effort to control the poli- 
tics of America—then he is out of bounds, 

You may doubt the far-reaching effects of 
this political power. If you do, let me read 
you a short sentence or two from the report 
of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor for the year 1953. This 
statement was made in connection with the 
recommittal to the committee of a bill which 
would have amended the Taft-Hartiey Act in 
certain respects. Among those amendments 
was one that I had proposed which would 
give the States more power in settling labor 
disputes. Here is the long, strong arm of the 
union leaders reaching into the Senate of the 
United States, and I quote: “We, therefore, 
permitted the debate to continue for a couple 
days and then Senators X and Y presented 
fair labor practice amendments. This, of 
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course, put the southerners on the spot be- 
cause they were obliged to oppose this and 
it also did the same for the Republicans who, 
as a party, are supposed to favor the pro- 
posal. The A. F. of L. was opposed to a 
FEPC proposal being added to a labor bill. 
We then made arrangements with Senator Z 
to offer the motion to recommit before any 
amendments were voted on and as all fac- 
tions were fearful and more or less confused, 
they voted to recommit the bill, 50 to 42.“ 

Mr. Reuther believes that it is perfectly 
all right for labor to flex its political muscles 
in the Senate of the United States but he 
thinks, at the same time, that it is wrong for 
businessmen or professional men to do the 
same thing. I don’t condone this practice. 
In fact, I regret. that any group in America, 
whether it be labor or business, has the po- 
Utical power to go to the floor of the Senate 
and disturb the normal operations of that 
body. I mention this to you only to show 
you the extent to which the political power 
of these men has grown through their im- 
moral use of dues money and manpower. 

May I suggest that Mr. Walter Reuther is 
free to exercise his talents as a leader of a 
true trade-union movement in the United 
States? He is also free to enter politics and 
to utilize his talent for organization in 
either political party or form a new one. 

May I suggest that Mr. Walter Reuther's 
present program of exploiting the labor- 
union movement to create a machine for 
personal political power is an affront to 
freedom and a challenge to every citizen in 
our Nation? 

Now is the time for the working men of 
America to rise up against this cynical per- 
version of the union movement by certain 
labor leaders. 

Now is the time for the working men and 
women of America to reaffirm their faith in 
the freedom and integrity and importance of 
the individual. 

Now is the time for every citizen of this 
free Republic to renounce and condemn those 
who seek to fashion machines of absolute 
power. 

Now Is the time to reject and renounce 
that collectivist philosophy which regards 
man as too weak or too stupid to care for 
himself and proposes that man can only 
meet his destiny through the machinery of 
an all-powerful organization. 

I suggest to Mr. Reuther this morning 
that he seriously and carefully ponder the 
position in which he finds himself. He can 
be a leader of labor and obtain for labor, 
through collective bargaining, those things 
to which they are entitled, or he can be- 
come the leader of a political movement. I 
suggest that he cannot be both at the same 
time because if he tries to do this he most 
certainly will destroy the very house for 
which he specks in such passionate terms— 
the house of labor. 

A political party cannot be a bargaining 
agent in this free country. A political party 
cannot dictate the terms under which labor 
and management will work. That is only 
done in Communist Russia and in Red China 
and in the other countries dominated by 
the Communist doctrine. Let Mr. Reuther 
remember, and forever remember, that the 
American people abhor power centralized in 
any one person or group of persons, and 
that they will not stand for a continuation 
of his trying to be, at one and the same 
time, a leader of labor and a leader of a 
political party. 

The labor movement can be fecpardized— 
ves, seriously injured—if Mr. Reuther con- 


-tinues to misuse union funds for political 


purposes and continues to use the collective 
strength of these organizations to impose his 
political will upon the people of this coun- 
try. When organized labor takes on the 
appearance of an overall political party, it in- 
vites opposition where none might other- 
wise develop. If organized labor wants to 
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abandon its historic role and become a polit- 
ical party, that is the right of its members 
so to decide, but it Is not the right of one 
man to impose his will upon the Nation's 
political scene as representing the will of his 
membership. 

Let me, in conclusion, touch upon what I 
feel is your responsibility to freedom. You, 
the business people of this country, have 
neglected your responsibility to the defense 
of the free enterprise system. You have done 
this to the extent that young people across 
America actually fear our profit system, in- 
stead of respecting it as the creator of much 
of our economic success, You have been 
afraid, up until reent years, to take stands on 
issues, issues that affect not only you, but 
the entire country. 

You are to be commended for having 
changed that “head in the sand” attitude. 
The business people of America have a great 
reluctance, even today, to engage in politics 
with either party, preferring, as I have heard 
many of you say, to keep clear of politics 
because of business reasons. 

Let me tell you something: while you 
pussy foot and hide, there are organized 
groups of people in this country who are de- 
termined to impose their Socialist views upon 
the minds of America, So, lose your fear of 
political participation and join with all 
Americans to the end that a healthy political 
climate will be maintained in this country- 

Yes, all of us have a responsibility to free- 
dom. As Benjamin Franklin told a woman 
on emerging from the constitutional conven- 
tion when she asked, “What have you given 
us?“ — We have given you freedom, if you 
can keep it.” 

Fredom cannot be kept by governments 
only, because Governments under our con- 
cepts were created to be the servant of the 
people. Only you, the citizens of America, 
through your neglect of Government and 
political forces, can destroy our freedom- 
Only you, by pursuing the material more 
than the spiritual, and ignoring the latter, 
can destroy the freedoms of America. 

Let the voice of your conscience speak out 
against those who would cynically employ 
brutality and terror to enfore their will on 
free men. 

Now is the time for a passionate devotion to 
those standards of individual integrity which 
made this Nation great, 

Now is the time when you and I must join 
together to give to this land we love and to 
all human beings, wherever they may be, 4 
new birth of freedom, under God. 


The Great Giveaway Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORCIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I as% 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the reviews 
Eugene W. Castle's new bock The Grea 
Giveaway, as published in the April 4, 
1957, issue of the Los Angeles Times an 
the April 11, 1957, issue of the New York® 
World-Telegram and Sun. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of April 4, 1957] 
THE BOOK REPORT 
(By Robert R. Kirsch) 

Consider, in this season of income tax¢ 

the sum of $55 billion. It is a sum wor? 
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considering: If all the farmers worked 2 
years, the total value of the crops and prod- 
Ucts they brought to market would not equal 
this amount; all the consumer debts in the 
United States, including notes held by banks, 
Come to little more than half of $55 billion: 
it is nearly twice as much as all Americans 
Paid in 1955 individual Federal income taxes. 

Yet $55 billion has been the cost so far of 
America’s foreign-sid p: And billions 
more will be added in this year's budget. 
The long-range plans for foreign aid will cost 
further billions. 

It is high time, according to Eugene W. 
Castle, author of The Great Giveaway (Reg- 
nery: $3.50), that Americans ask some basic 
Questions about foreign aid: “What have we 
we? How have we done it? At what cost? 

th what results?“ 

Mr. Castle, an experienced newsman and 

er of public affairs, suggests some 
Pointed answers to these questions. You 
May disagree with some or ull of them but 
you Should be aware of the impressive facts 
Presents in support of his viewpoint. In 
any case, after the expenditure of $55 billion, 
tive ought to take a long. hard look at what 
U plan and mutual-security pro- 
Eram have a¢complished, and, look at alter- 
Native policies to foreign ald. 
the credit side of the ledger, Mr. Castle 
the lend-lease program and the Mar- 
Plan as having been vindicated by 
While results, although he has some 
misgivings about the administration of both 
Programs. Lend-lease, he says, was in an 
historical emergency * * * our only feasibie 
Alternative to abjection." 
the though we probably blundered into 
Was plan, rather than planned it, it 
4 Wo plus achievement,” he writes. It aided 
800 estern Europe “which was a red scar of 
Pum’ disintegration. * * * An economic 
Otor was needed to restore the breath- 
llo Process. The Marshall pian bil- 
Marg upPlied that pulmotor. * * * But the 
all plan was probably the last of the 

But programs.” 

Baya, even the Marshall plan, the author 

Should have taught us some important 
D | There were mistakes of both em- 
heraa and administration. The nations we 
Amery, showed ill-disguised resentment of 
beco = Postwar policies. We should have 
ence in aware of the backlash of the experi- 
ta terms of a truism as old as man—you 
Senne Purchase friendship or respect. The 

Sti can be hostile to the benefactor. 
COnsia: even this is not the most important 
Cannot . On. It is Castles belief that you 

t begin to evaluate the foreign ald pro- 
ing the mont investigating and question- 
States entire foreign policy of the United 
has bee Thus far, no far-reaching inquiry 
as a Possible. Foreign aid has been sold 
questio cC nostrum to insure peace. The 
wilt ite « is, will it insure peace? And what 

Staggering burden do to the economy 
Society of the United States? x 
Progra the dangers of the foreign al 

The as presently carried out: 
maden un Program is haphazard and crisis- 
ing zE 1 Provised step by step to meet exist- 
Point is ancied emergencies.. Inevitably, a 
haps 4 reached where a policy, helpful per- 
hurtu the teeth of an emergency, becomes 

as a permanent American commit- 


shal 


Ment, 


Th 
Ree ＋ Program is a distinct deterrent to 
move Tational foreign policy since every 
money. first predicated upon the giving of 


eg burden of the ald program has an in- 
tio; Sins debilitating effect on our na- 
ational nomy, sapping our substance and 
mands oD Placing ever-increasing de- 
These ; the American taxpayer. 

Ampatherelnte may or may ‘not strike a 
they muste chord in your own thinking but 

ust be considered by every thinking 
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American. This book could be the start of a 
national debate as crucial as any in this 
country since pre-Civil War days. 


From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of April 11, 1957] 
CASTLE Raps Bic GIVEAWAY OF UNITED STATES 
CASH 


American tax dollars have provided dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers, public baths 
for Egyptian camel-drivers and iceboxes for 
Eskimos. They have built roads that go 
nowhere and villages nobody wants to live 
in. They also have financed foreign plants 
to compete with American industry. 

Those charges are recited in a slashing at- 
tack on foreign aid by Eugene W. Castle in 
The Great Giveaway, to be published April 
15 by the Regnery Co., Chicago. Mr. Castle, 
founder of Castle Films, devotes a large por- 
tion of his book to criticizing President 
Eisenhower and his administration. 


DIVIDES BLAME 


Assalling the expenditure of 860 billion on 
foreign aid during the last decade, Mr. Castle 
accuses Democrats and Republicans alike of 
following the same star. He says: “Its every 
twinkle spells out ‘spend freely for foreign 
ald.“ By the light of that star, Franklin 
Roosevelt led the Nation. Harry Truman 
followed, and to him the light was brighter. 
As they trod, so treads Dwight Eisenhower, 
the most liberal of the trio. 

“The opposite numbers in politics followed 
the same will-o’-the-wisp beckoning. Wen- 
dell Willkie, Thomas Dewey, and Adlai Ste- 
venson have been one-worlders all in the 
golden light of mutual security,” 

Mr. Castie charges that every investiga- 
tion of foreign ald expenditures has been a 
whitewash. He describes a congressional 
probe, headed by Representative James P. 
Ricuarps, Democrat, of South Carolina, as 
a “lovefest of believers,” and charges that 
its membership was “carefully handpicked 
for their pronounced proaid sentiments.” 

He claims that the White House was so 
pleased with the favorable report of the 
Richards Committee “that President Eisen- 
hower appointed its chairman * * * as his 
ambassador to head the new American mis- 
sion to dispense $400 million of forelgn aid 
funds in the Middle East.” 

In a blistering assault on helping neutral- 
ist nations, he states: “The idea that our 
money can purchase the allegiance of neu- 
tralists or potential enemy nations is a trap 
for confused minds. There is something 
seductive about the belief that we can sub- 
stitute subsidization for statesmanship. It 
seems to be an easy way out * * * we can- 
not buy lasting friendship or an easy peace.“ 

BUYING OUR WAY 

He adds that in today's setting the task 
of evolving a workable American foreign 
policy * * * requires the highest and most 
courageous type of statesmanship. But we 
are not exhibiting such statesmanship when 
we attempt to buy our way out of difficult 
international situations.” 

Mr. Castle also levels his guns on the 
United States Intormation Agency, which is 
directly under the White House. He de- 
scribes it as a 8140 million-a-year cave of 
winds, politically created and maintained.” 

He claims it “has harmed instead of helped 
the thinking of millions of foreigners who 
were once our friends; but it has been a 
veritable master at the art of mind-condi- 
tioning the American people at home.” 

CAN'T WIN 

Mr. Castle charges that “we have sent our 
dollars marching sixty billion strong over the 
world's far lands in quest of mutual security, 
The prize, like a will o’ the wisp, has eluded 
us. The world is still in turmoil and danger. 
There is no security, mutual or otherwise.” 
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In investigating foreign aid, he says, the 
taxpaying American citizen learns grimly 
that he can never win. The practical men 
who champion our ald program see to it that 
the sucker never gets his proverbial break. 
He must play the game, with the foreign- 
alders, with a stacked deck of cards. When 
foreign ald is investigated it is only the yes 
men who are heard.” 


Economic Assistance for Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleague [Mr, 
LANGER] and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the testimony 
of the Honorable John Hart, executive 
director of the North Dakota Indian Af- 
fairs Commission, given before the 
United States Senate Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs on March 27, 1957. Mr, 
Hart appeared in support of S. 809, 
which would provide economic assist- 
ance and urge the establishment of in- 
dustry on or near Indian reservations. 

Mr. Hart has been one of the leading 
exponents of the theory that oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment for the 
Indian people will go a long way in cor- 
recting many of the serious problems 
that confront our Indian people. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN Hart, EXecurive Dr- 
RECTOR, NORTH DAKOTA INDIAN AFFAIRS 
COMMISSION 
Mr. HarT. Mr. Chairman, I had been hope- 

ful of hearing the report of the Depart- 

ment of the Interior on this bill before 
testifying. 

Senator Crurcn. Mr. Hart, if you would 
prefer to defer your testimony until after 
the other witnesses have testified, I would 
be happy to accommodate your request. 

Mr. Hart. It is immaterial. It is just a 
matter of information. There might have 
been something I could eliminate. 

Senator CHURCH. You may go ahead now. 
If there is anything you would like to add 
after you have heard the other testimony, 
if you will advise me I will see to it that you 
are given an additional opportunity to 
testify. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you very much. 

The North Dakota Indian Affairs Com- 
mission approved the purpose of this act in 
attempting to encourage industrial develop- 
ment on and adjacent to Indian reservations. 

If there is any answer to the economically 
depressed Indian area problem, it is expertly 
planned, judiciously financed industrial de- 
velopment. 

In solving this problem we need to utilize 
to the fullest the available experience of 
government in the field of industrial devel- 
opment and industrial financing. 

To settle for less than the best experience 
we have available in government in each of 
these fields, industrial development and in- 
dustrial financing, will not solve economic 
problems. 

It will only delay the solution. Our hope 
is that this is not just another program to 
rehabilitate our Indians, Many Indians do 
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not want to be rehabilitated again. They 
just want steady employment near their 
homeland. 

Therefore, we sincerely and most respect- 
fully request that this committee consider 
the following suggestions with a view in mind 
of effectuating the long-term objective of 
this bill. 

Senator CHURCH. Mr. Hart, at this point 
before you detall the suggestions that you 
are going to present to the committee, I won- 
der if you would, for purposes of the record, 
identify yourself and your experience in In- 
dian affairs and your connection with Indian 
problems. 

Mr. Harr. My name is John Hart. I live 
at Rollette, N. Dak. By profession I am an 
attorney. 

I served as county attorney out of Rollette 
County in North Dakota two terms, a total 
of 4 years. The county I served as county 
attorney contains approximately one-half of 
the Indian people in the State of North 
Dakota. 

I am presently employed on a part-time 
basis and have been for the last 7 years as 
executive director of the North Dakota Indian 
Affairs Commission. 

The North Dakota Indian Affairs Commis- 
sion is an official agency of the State gov- 
ernment created and financed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota. 

The commission is composed of the heads 
of the various departments of the State of 
North Dakota, the chairman of the board 
of county commissioners of all of the coun- 
ties having Indian reservations. 

The chairman of the board is an ex-officio 
chairman, that is, the Governor. No mem- 
bers are appointed. All members of the com- 
mission serve by virtue of having other posi- 
tions in State government. 

I am also a member of the American 
Development Industrial Council which may 
mean something and it may not, sir. 

Senator CHURCH. Approximately how many 
Indians are there in the county in which 
you once served as prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. Harr. Approximately 5,000, sir. 

Senator Cuvuce. How long did you serve 
as prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. Hart. One term before the war and one 
term after the war. 

Senator CHURCH. Thank you very much. I 
think that that information will be helpful 
as partof the record. Now you may continue. 

We believe our suggestions are worthy of 
serious consideration. Our first suggestion 
is that paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, of subsection 
A, of section 2, be amended, in effect pro- 
viding that the Small Business Administra- 
tion be the gift or loaning agency in imple- 
menting the purpose of this act. 

In making this suggestion we are not 
unmindful of the history of the Government 
effort on behalf of the Indians. We are not 
unmindful of the large sums of money Con- 
gress has appropriated in an effort to help 
the Indian people, We are not mindful of 
the sacred and almost unlimited obligation 
of the Government to economically provide 
effective assistance to Indian people. 

We again are not unmindful of our past 
failures and we are not pointing the finger 
of shame at anyone or any agency of the 
Government, 

We are responsible for our past failures; 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is our Govern- 
ment's acknowledged expert and specializes 
in the fleld of Indian affairs. 

At this point and for the purpose of this 
bill, it is not a specialist in the field of 
Indian affairs that is needed. What is 
needed is an agency specializing in the field 
of industrial financing. 

Fortunately, the Government has such an 
experienced and specialized agency in the 
Small Business Administration. In making 
loans to tribes we desire that Congress uti- 
lize the best experience available in Gov- 
ernment in order to where it is humanly 
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possible prevent failures of ventures which 
could result in tribal income being mort- 
gaged for the next generation and thereby 
crippling future tribal effort. 

An Indian tribe paying off a bad business 
loan in my part of the country, called pay- 
ing for a dead horse, may and probably will 
retard this laudable effort of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in getting its feet wet in the 
highly competitive fleld of attracting in- 
dustry. 

Senator CuurcH. I understand from your 
testimony that it is your recommendation, 
Mr. Hart, that such public money as may 
be made available should this bill pass for 
loans to Indian tribes to facilitate the con- 
struction of businesses on or near the tribal 
lands, ought to be made through the Small 
Business Administration, or ought to be 
made under the supervision of the Small 
Business Administration rather than the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. We feel that the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs is an expert in the 
field of Indian affairs, but the essential thing 
that is needed here is experience and judg- 
ment in industrial financing. 

We believe that the Small Business Admin- 
istration has all that experience, has the 
technicians available so that these loans 
that are made to tribes will be made on the 
best business basis available. 

One of my fears is that if the tribe gets a 
heavy loan, the thing falls, the tribe can be 
crippled in the future as to all of its efforts. 

We feel that the chances of failure are 
going to be less if the industrial financing 
phase is done by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Senator CHURCH. I understand. 

Mr. Hart. It is a matter of where they have 
the specialists and haye the judgment to 
guard against the defects, we feel. 

Mr. Gamete. Mr. Hart, are you familiar 
with Senate bill 964, commonly known as the 
Area Redevelopment Act? 

Mr. Harr. I am familiar with two bills. 
One is a Republican bill and one is a Demo- 
cratic bill. 

Mr. Game_e. This was a bill introduced by 
Senator Dovcras. It is almost identical with 
legislation that was passed by the Senate 
last year. 

Mr. Harr. I am somewhat familiar with it, 
sir. 
Mr. GAmBLE. Are you familiar with section 
9 of that bill? 

Mr. Hart. I was familiar with it last year, 
sir. I am not at the moment familiar with 
it. 

Senator CHURCH. Owing to the fact that 
the bells indicated a live quorum, Iam going 
to have to recess the hearing for the time 
being in order that I can go over to the 
Senate floor. 

I will return as quickly as possible and we 
can take up your testimony from that point. 

I am sorry for the delay. 

Mr. Hager. Thank you, sir. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator CHURCH, The hearing will be in 
order. 

I think that we will be subject to a series 
of calis throughout the course of the hearing. 
Though this is regrettable, I think we will 
have to look forward to other interruptions. 

Now, Mr. Hart, you were testifying at the 
time that the recess was called. Will you be 
good enough to take up your testimony at 
the point of interruption, please? 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Senator. 

Again we base our recommendations on 
our belief that the encouragement of indus- 
try does not require a specialist or a special- 
ized agency in the field of Indian affairs, but 
does most importantly require a specialist 
and a specialized and an experienced agency 
in industrial development or area develop- 
ment, or in attracting industries or what- 
ever you wish to call it. 
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The idea of industrial development on or 
adjacent to Indian reservations is gaining 
momentum. The least the people of the 
United States can do is to place this responsi- 
bility for guidance and technical informa- 
tion and necessary assistance under the di- 
rection of the one agency of the Government 
that fortunately has the necessary experience 
available. 

In this truly important movement we can- 
not settle for anything less than the best, 

It is our belief that from the Department 
of the Interior's report dated April 24, 1956, 
on Senate Joint Resolution 83, a copy of 
which I wish to present, the Department of 
the Interior would welcome Congress utiliz- 
ing the experience now possessed by the in- 
dustrial development experts in the Office of 
Area Development, Department of Com- 
merce, by charging that Office with the pri- 
mary responsibility for the objectives sought 
by this act. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior gave active sup- 
port to Congress utilizing the experience 
and technical personnel of the Public Health 
Service in the highly technical field of medi- 
cal care of Indian people because experience 
and technical training was needed to do that 
important and up to then neglected job. 

Specialists in the field of Indian affairs 
are not the answer to the health needs of 
Indians, We believe specialists in the field 
of Indian affairs are not the primary need 
in developing the idea of industrial develop- 
ment on or adjacent to Indian reservations. 

Meat and potatoes and bread and butter 
and decent housing is needed and will be 
supplied if the employment is steady and 
near the Indian's homeland. 

We have no comment on section 4 author- 
izing $200 million. We are not experienced 
in industrial financing. We are not Indus- 
trial development specialists with the neces- 
sary experience to properly evaluate the cost 
and financial need. 

Perhaps more than $200 million is needed, 
but we will gladly defer our inexperienced 
theories to those who have experience " 
Senin g and who can properly appraise this 
need. 

In closing I would like to take one more 
moment of the committee's time to reem- 
phasize the historical importance of the 
subject being considered today by reading 
three paragraphs from the report of North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission: 

“The industrial development approach has 
stirred up the imagination of tribal groups 
local communities, and those who are in- 
terested in the welfare of Indians, including 
American Indian Affairs, Inc., and most re- 
ligious groups directly connected with mis- 
sionary work among Indian people. 

“It is the considered opinion of the Com- 
mission that the industrial development ides 
of the Government is closer to the historical 
solution of economic problems of the reser- 
vation Indians than any other program ad- 
vanced by the Government thus far. 

“The advantage of the Indian people being 
able to live in their ancestral homeland while 


- at the same time being able to provide bY 


their own labor the necessities of life for 
themselves and their families is obvious. 
.This type of assistance eliminates many of 
the disadvantages that are found in r 
welfare programs or in unearned income 
type of programs. 

“It results in the growth of human dig, 
nity, self-respect, and self-confidence. tt 
results in those being employed being put on 
an economically equal basis with the non“ 
Indian people of the community where em- 
ployment is on a nonsegregated basis. 2 
encourages people to associate with non? 
Indian people in their day-by-day work rel* 
tions in turn in an evolutionary manner, de- 
stroys those antagonistic racial felings which 
in some cases exist between individuals 
economic or social groups.” 
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Although I spend a lot of time needling 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, I would like 
the record to show that the North Dakota 
Indian Affairs Commission admires the cour- 
age of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
recommending repeal of the discriminatory 

liquor law and in working hard and 
determinedly in transferring the responsi- 
bility for the Indians’ health to the Public 
Health Service. 

Perhaps more than the two items is his 
Courageous attacking of the highly competive 
field of attempting to encourage industry on 
and adejacent to our Indian reservations. 

courageous step has been taken. 

The serious problem before this commit- 

as We see it, is effective implementation 
Of the effort. I do sincerely thank the com- 
Mittee for your time and attention and as a 
Temembrance I am giving you a fine jewel 
bearing made by the Turtle Mountain Chip- 
Pewa Indiana. 

We refer to this as the Langer jewel bear- 

g plant. This industry employs approxi- 
Mately 75 or 80 percent Indian people. It 

nonsegregated. It is located geographi- 
Cally to give all possible advantages to the 

n people, but they are not hired on the 

of being Indian or non-Indian. They 

Are hired on the basis of people. E 

We believe that the social resulîs have 
n very worthy. 

Mr tor CHURCH. Thank you very much, 

Hart. I assume that this jewel bearing 
meup omes the property of the Govern- 


Mr. Harr. It was the property of the Gov- 
t. It now becomes your property. 
Senator Cuuncu. First of all, let me ask 
TOU, Mr. Hart, if the letter, copy of the letter 
ha ded me a few minutes ago addressed 
Senator MacNuson from the Assistant 
cha tary of the Interior, is meant to be in- 
Uded in the record? 
i Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; it is merely a matter 
tpowing the Bureau of Indian Affairs at one 
approved the idea of assistance of an- 
tet department and we believe it sustains 
Point of view that we have. 
ator CHURCH. Very well. 
at letter will be included in the record 
A this point. 


* 


Depletion of Oregon Timber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


IN OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


ask u NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
the A ous consent to have printed in 
to May ex of the Recorp a cogent edi- 
Aprit from the Oregon Labor Press of 
19, 1957, entitled “Who Will Rescue 
regon When Our Timber Is Gone?” I 
ask permission to include an inter- 
Dearen tt me by Paul Hauser which ap- 
Oreg the Oregonian, of Portland, 
for April 21, 1957. 
interview describes some of my 
on the unfortunate economic situ- 
Which has brought Oregon’s aver- 
— on a downhill slide during 
tional a, 10 Years, in relation to the na- 
I Average. 

Present this material for the atten- 
— the Senate so that other Senators 
affecting Some of the economic problems 
the Pac & major region of the Nation— 
require ifie Northwest. These problems 

national solution, and they de- 


mand new policies from the Eisenhower 
administration; namely, an end to the 
hard-money program and a return to the 
Bonneville low-cost-power program. 
There. being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 
From the Oregon Labor Press of April 19, 
1957] 
Wao WILL RESCUE OREGON WHEN OUR TIMBER 
Is Gone? 
Statistics may be dull, but they can be 
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wonderfully revealing. 5 


A monthly statistical bulletin is issued by 
the Oregon State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission. It’s full of graphs and 
charts and tables and percentages and aver- 
ages. They're not very inspiring to read, but 
often they reveal vital information that can’t 
be found anywhere else. 

This month’s bulletin is especially interest- 
ing because its cold statistics actually reveai 
why it’s co tough to find a job in Oregon to- 
day and why Oregon seems to have slumped 
into an economic recession while other States 
enjoy greater prosperity. 

First of all, the bulletin reveals that 48,100 
Oregonians were looking for work during the 
first week of April, as compared with 42,200 
a year ago. More alarmingly, the commis- 
sion sees little indication of the usual spring 
gains in lumber, logging, and other seasonal 
occupations. 

More than 40 percent of Oregon's jobless 
are in the lumber and logging industry. No 
one denies that Oregon's unemployment 
crisis is the direct result of the slump in the 
lumber and plywood market. 

The Eisenhower administration decreed a 
policy of hard money and high interest 
rates. As a result, the profits of banks are 
at an alltime high, but home building is at 
its lowest level since 1949. Fewer houses 
mean less demand for lumber. The lumber 
industry is hard hit—and so is Oregon, the 
Nation's leading lumber State. 

When lumber slumps, Oregon slumps. 
The dangerous and frightening degree to 
which Oregon's prosperity depends upon the 
lumber industry is revealed by these figures 
from the State statistical bulletin: 

Almost one-quarter (24.2 percent) of all 
workers in Oregon are employed in lumber 
and wood products. No other State depends 
upon lumber to any such degree. 

California is a close second to Oregon in 
the production of wood products—but lees 
than 2 percent of all California workers are 
employed in this industry. Washington 
ranks third in lumber production but only 
9.2 percent of Washington’s workers depend 
upon lumber for their weekly paychecks. 

In short, Oregon’s entire economy depends 
to an alarming degree upon an industry that 
has three very serious shortcomings: 

1. Employment in lumber and logging is 
highly seasonal, with long winter layoffs. 
Dependable year-around payrolls are found 
only in a small part of the wood-products 
industry. 

2. Full employment in the lumber indus- 
try seems to depend upon hundreds of small 
mills and fringe operators who can be shut 
down by a smal! drop in price or demand for 
lumber or plywood. 

3. Oregon's prime stands of timber soon 
will be gone. The lumber industry has cut 
its way steadily southward, starting on Puget 
Sound half a century ago. Now it is rapidly 
chewing up the last great stands of Douglas 
fir in southern Oregon, 

What will happen when Oregon's last 
stands of prime timber are gone? Our neigh- 
boring State cf Washington set an example 
of good luck or good management when her 
timber began to disappear. Washington's 
dwindling lumber jobs were replaced with 
year-round payrolis in aircraft at Boeing, 
in atomic energy at Hanford and in alumi- 
num in many cities, large and small. 
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In other words, low-cost Federal power 
saved the payrolls of the State of Washing- 
ton. For low-cost power is essential to air- 
craft, aluminum and atomic energy. 

But will there be enough new low-cost 
power from Federal dams to work a similar 
economic transformation in Oregon? The 
answer is No! —unless the Elsenhower ad- 
ministration's giveaway at Hells Canyon can 
be stopped and its antipublic power policies 
can be reversed. 

That's why organized labor in Oregon is 
fighting to save Hells Canyon, fighting for 
full Federal development of our rivers. We're 
trying to save our jobs and the future of our 
State. 

We want to make the best possible use of 
falling water—the only major resource we'll 
have left when the best timber is gone. 

We want to reverse the economic trend 
that began in 1947, when Oregon's per capita 
income was $202 ahead of the national aver- 
age. Last year the incomes of Oregon citi- 
zens had dropped $10 below the national 
average. i 
[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 

April 21, 1957] 
NEUBERGER RUES PAYROLL DECLINE, SEES CHEAP 
POWER AS ONLY REMEDY 


(By Paul Hauser) 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER is concerned 
that Oregon is on a downhill trip on the 
payroll escalator and sees buildup of an avail- 
able bulk of low cost power sufficient to at- 
tract new industries as the only hope of 
changing direction. 

NEUBERGER arrived in Portland Saturday for 
a week-long stay during Congress’ Easter re- 
cess and met the press at his home, 1910 
Southwest Clifton Street. 

“I don’t think I can stress enough the 
serious economic situation confronting Ore- 
gon,” said the Senator. He pointed out that 
in 1947 per capita income of Oregonians was 


, $202 above the national average and has since 


sunk to $13 below. 
“We've been coming down the escalator for 
10 years,” he said. 


PAYROLL NEEDS CITED 


“Unless Oregon gets some new basic year- 
around payrolls we're going to have real difi- 
culty maintaining the school standards, the 
educational standards and the welfare 
standards we've been accustomed to.” 

But NEUBERGER foresees only “some slight 
chance” that Congress will find any money at 
all in the current controversial budget for a 
start next yea on the 1-million kilowatt John 
Day Dam. None was provided in the Presi- 
dent's budget and it's 10 times as dificult 
to put in than to cut out. 

Lack of unanimity on such major projects, 
the Senator said, is “the monkey on our back 
in the Northwest.” 


GOOD PROGRAMS SUFFER 


“When some other part of the country is 
working for a Federal project you see an 
enormous unified effort * * * but most of 
the opposition to the great Federal projects 
in the Northwest comes from our country.” 

Senator NEVEERGER said he fears that many 
small but worthwhile programs in fields of 
health and school aid will suffer in the 
current hysteria over the budget. 

He noted that funds for cancer research 
were cut back in the administration's 
budget. 

“Actually they ought to be multiplied 10 
times for a real crash program such as de- 
veloped atomic energy.” 

Foreign aid, a program with “no friends,” 
is likely to suffer as well, but NEUBERGER, 
who has back up President Eisenhower's 
foreign-aid program as a bulwark of peace, 
said he would hate to think of placing 
the United States in a category of a country 
willing to be “profifgate with soldiers but 
stingy with dollars.” 
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DOUBLE STANDARD FEARED 


NEUBERGER spoke again of his conviction 
that great campaign funds are leading to 
“a hopeless double standard of morality in 
Government.” 

“How can we say a little bureaucrat 18 
hopelessly committed when he accepts a 
deep freeze, and yet allow governors and 

znators to accept tens of thousands as 
campaign contributions?” 

Senator NEUBERGER and others are work- 
ing on bills which would provide Federal 
financing of congressional campaigns, limit- 
ing individual contributions to $100, and giv- 
ing income tax credit up to $10 for individual 
contributions to political parties. 

SYSTEM CALLED WRONG 


Nevrercer said he believes the present sys- 
tem of political campaign financing is lead- 
ing to freezing of the Democratic Party as 
the party of labor and the Republican Party 
as the party of business. He thinks it “in- 
herently wrong” either way. 

“My whole basic belief is that a man 
should not enter public office obligated 
either to organized labor or to corporations 
or businesses.” 

NEUnERGER will discuss a set of 6 stand- 
ards for labor unions at his first public ap- 
pearance of 7 scheduled this week before 
the Portland Central Labor Council, Mon- 
day night. 


Keep Up This Budget Cutting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Keep Up This Budget 
Cutting,” published in the Metropolitan 
Herald of Atlanta, Ga., for April 17, 1957. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Kerr Ur Tars Bouncer Currine 


Congress continues to cut away at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recordbreaking peace- 
time budget and rightfully so. The national 
debt stands at approximately $275 billion. 
The interest on the debt is almost 67½ bil- 
lion annually, more than it cost to operate 
the entire Federal Government in 1937 un- 
der Franklin Roosevelt. 

Congressman James Davis points out this 
week that the Federal bureaucrats in the 
executive department continue to enlarge 
and expand their agencies by hiring new 
employees. Federal civilian employment in 
the executive department is now 2,390,000 
and the Federal payroll has reached an all- 
time record of more than $12 Dillion a 
year. 

The Fifth District Congressman also 
warned the House that the payroll was being 
increased daily despite efforts of Congress 
to halt the hiring of additional employees. 

No wonder the bureaucrats are screaming 
about the budget cuts by Congress. How- 
ever, it will take the continued backing of 
the taxpayers themselves to make these cuts 
stick. Congress needs the support of every 
one of us in this fight. 

Incidentally, this week’s issue of the U. 8. 
News & World Report tells us that the 
United States State Department sent a Ne- 
gro jazz musician to Europe last year with 
a guaranteed salary of $2,150 per week 
and at the taxpayers’ expense. When called 
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on the carpet by Congress for this, a Depart- 
ment spokesman said It was well worth the 
expense.” Incidentally, this is more than the 
President of the United States makes. 

The time is long past time for Federal 
bureaus and departments to be forced to 
practice strict economy in every phase of 
governmental service—jazz musicians not- 
withstanding. 

It is time to stop this foolishness. It Is 
time for a change in Washington. 


Admission of Members of United States 
Armed Forces to the Dhahran Airbase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an exchange 
of correspondence with the State Depart- 
ment on the subject of the admission of 
members of the United States Armed 
Forces to the Dhahran Airbase, in view of 
the restrictive provisions—with which I 
thoroughly disagree—on the part of the 
Government of Saudi Arabia; and also 
an editorial on the same subject pub- 
lished on April 25, 1957, in the New York 
Times. 


There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Text or A LETTER DATED APRIL 17 FROM THE 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO SENATOR JACOB K. 

Javits 

Dear Senator Javtrs: I have received your 
letter of April 9, 1957, to the Acting Secretary, 
enclosing the statement which you made on 
that date before the Senate on our relations 
with Saudi Arabia. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to review your remarks on this 
subject and, in response to your request, to 
provide comments on points raised. 

As you point out, the various Interested 
egencies of the Government consider the re- 
tention of the United States rights at the 
Dhahran Airfield of importance to our na- 
tional security. The recent significant 
round-the-world flight of B-52 aircraft re- 
fueled, for example, over Dhahran. 

Our recent discussions with Saudi Arabian 
Tepresentatives here were concerned with 
arrangements which would continue the 
United States rights at the airfield under the 
agreement of June 18, 1951. The text of this 
agreement, including its recognition of the 
sovereignty of Saudi Arabia over the airfield 
and the right of that Government to require 
visas of all persons entering Saudi Arabia, 
was not at issue. 

We did, however, during these discussions 
express our special concern over restrictions 
on the admission of persons of the Jewish 
faith into Saudi Arabia. The representatives 
of Saudi Arabia explained that their regula- 
tions were not intended to discriminate 
against citizens of another country on the 
basis of religion, but were related to the 
tensions arising from the Arab-Israel dis- 
pute. The hope was expressed that Saudi 
Arabia would be able, as these tensions were 
eased, to eliminate restrictions arising from 
them. The Department will continue to take 
every appropriate opportunity to emphasize 
the continuing concern of the United States 
over the existence of these restrictions, 
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We can assure you that, whenever the 
question of slavery arises and there is firm 
evidence of its practice, the United States 
makes known its opposition to the continu- 
ance of this practice. We do not consider, 
however, that complete agreement with the 
United States on all matters is a prerequisite 
for cooperation in essential areas of foreign 
affairs. 

We also note your remarks concerning King 
Saud’s relations with President Nasser of 
Egypt. It is true that Saudi Arabia has 
associated itself with Egypt in aspects within 
the framework of Arab regional policy. At 
the same time, King Saud has emphasized 
his opposition to communism and his close 
friendship with and support for the United 
States. I know that you will agree with this 
attitude on the part of the ruler of a key 
Middle Eastern country is of considerable 
significance. 

We believe that the recent visit of King 
Saud to this country was successful in creat- 
ing greater understanding between the two 
Governments. We will continue to exert ef- 
forts to resolve those areas of disagreement 
which may still exist between us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roerrr C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Text OF A LETTER DATED Apart 18 From SENA" 
TOR JAVITS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Dran Me. Secretary: Receipt is acknowl- 

edged of the Department's letter of April 17 
regarding relations with Saudi Arabia. I note 
the following key phrases: in respect of the 
barring of United States soldiers of Jewish 
faith from our base at Dhahran that “The 
Department will continue to take every ape 
propriate opportunity to emphasize the con- 
tinuing concern of the United States over the 
existence of these restrictions." With re- 
spect to the fact that Saudi Arabia is back- 
ing Colonel Nasser’s particular brand of Mid- 
east chauvinism with heavy overtones of 
Kremlin manipulation, the Department says: 
“It is true that Saudi Arabia has associa 
iteelf with Egypt in aspects within the 
frame work of Arab regional policy. At the 
same time, King Saud has emphasized his op- 
position to communism and his close friend- 
ship with and support for the United States. 
I must dissent from the conclusion that 
either of these statements represents an ade- 
quate United States position. The Depart- 
ment should be taking much firmer steps 
than apparently are being taken or con- 
templated in respect of both of these urgent 
issues. 

To allow the discrimination against United 
States soldiers—as well as United States 
citizens—by the government of Saud: Arabis 
because of their Jewish faith is a grave re- 
treat from the highest American traditions 
and principles, It is an intolerable situas 
tion which began in the previous administra- 
ton in June 1952 and continues into this 
administration: It is contrary to the policy 
adopted by the United States in the early 
1900's in its relation with Russia, and it i$ 
contrary to Senate Resolution 323, adopted 
on July 26 last, protesting such discrimina- 
tion. It certainly cannot be reconciled with 
the Department's statement that King Saud 
has emphasized his close friendship with 
and support for the United States.” 

I can see no fair reason for our Govern? 
ment’s tolerating any connection between 
“the tensions arising from the Arab-Isr@' 
dispute” and the barring of United States 
soldiers from a United States base, con 
to American tradition and practice, and I be- 
lleve that the Department should allow of 29 
such connection, 

Saudi Arabia has recently joined Egypt in 
seeking to bar peaceful international ship” 
ping from the Gulf of Aqaba in direct OP” 
position to the findings of our country that 
these were international waters available to 
all for peaceful commerce. This represents 
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far closer association in actions disruptive of 
United States policy and international peace 
than the Department apparently recognizes 
in his statement: that Saudi Arabia has as- 


sociated itself with Egypt in aspects within 


the framework of Arab regional policy.” 

the contrary, considering the assump- 
tions encouraged by both the United States 
and the United Nations under which a with- 
drawal of Israel's forces recently took place, 
this action on the part of Saudi Arabia can 
Only complicate the situation for our country 
and again endanger international peace. This 
stand by Saudi Arabia is certainly not an 
evidence of “close friendship with and sup- 
Port for the United States.” 


I do not get the impression from the De- 


Partment's letter that there will be a deter- 

ed and continuous effort to undo the in- 
Justices which I have described above, with 
Clear notice to the Government of Saudi 
Arabia that the actions set forth above are 
not tolerable within the friendship which is 
Professed toward the United States on the 
Part of Saudi Arabia, and cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

A 5-year extension of the United States 
Tight to use the Dhahran Air Base may be 
Justified on security grounds, and in that I 

ve the greatest respect for the Judgment of 
dur President; but to tolerate the barring of 

ted States soldiers from the Dhahran 
Rate or Saudi Arabia's backing of Colonel 
asser and his defiance of the United Nations 
wa the whole free world is contrary to the 
mtedeete of the United States and of peace, is 
ene erable, and the Department's policy 
Tatum not allow of it for an indefinite 


Respectfully, 
Jacos K. Javrrs. 


(From the New York Times of April 25, 1957] 
AMERICANS IN ARABIA 


men Tefusal of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
gent to admit American citizens of the 
auh faith extends even to American sol- 
der the air base at Dhahran un- 
With the recently renegottated agreement 
enment United States. Thus our own Gov- 
ing} t is in effect a party—however unwill- 
aps to an outrageous discrimination 
r Americans on the basis of their reli- 

belier. 
— letter to Senator Javrrs the State De- 
ent has pointed out that it had vainly 
—— Special concern over the restric- 
“th 8 that the Saudi Arabians had said 
crimina co Aattone were not intended to dis- 
coun te against the citizens of another 
telaten on the basis of religion, but were 
Krabi to the tensions arising from the 
Israel dispute.” We do not believe this 
it . statement to be true: but even if 
accep true, its implications are totally un- 
is potable. The Saudi Arabian Government 
must os that Americans of Jewish faith 
x necessarily have a political allegiance 
Saudi Sreign government, Israel, to which 
these Arabia is hostile, and that therefore 
basis Americans must be treated on the same 
is an — if they were Israeli citizens. This 
loyal tolerable suggestion reflecting on the 
more 7a loyal Americans; and it is eyen 
ray aren that the State Department 

. 

Suggestion, reluctantly or not, to such 
at his Daa additional explanation 
Unsa conference Tuesday is equally 
tha tisfactory. He reports at this Jate date 
Saud’s negative attitude toward 
ban against American Jews was at 
y explained by the cold shoulder 
val had given the Monarch on 
Busted as in New York last January. Dis- 
to an omcian were by the mayor's rudeness 
Cident js visitor, we think that this in- 
to be mno Pretty sorry excuse for Mr. Dulles 
Tact gti; nag ah behalf of the King. The 
remains that the United States 
nt is acquiescing in religious dis- 
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crimination against its own nationals, con- 
trary to the principles of a Senate resolu- 
tion passed last July and contrary to the 
historic position of our Government in deal- 
ing with such problems in the past. 


The Nation’s First Satellite Observation 
Station To Be Financed by Private 
Indastry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
about the Nation’s first satellite observa- 
tion station to be financed by private 
industry. It happens to be located in 
my hometown of Phoenix, Ariz. We are 
very proud of the installation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATION'S Frnsr SATELLITE OBSERVATION STA- 
TION To Be FINANCED BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
Is RATED AMONG THE BEST EQUIPPED AND 
STAFFED OF ALL 3 

(By Charles W. Pine and Robert L. Gilbert) 
“Operation Moonwatch"—a swift-moving 

Jules Verne-like satellite observation pro- 

gram which has fired the imagination of the 

American public—paused at Phoenix, Ariz., 

on April 19 to unveil; 

1. The first completely equipped and 
staffed station in the Southwest. 

2, The first post to be completely financed 
by private industry. 

The station iteelf—located on the sky- 
scraper roof of the 12-story home office of 
the Valley National Bank—is a dramatic 
chapter in the story of man’s determination 
to keep track of the earth-circling artificial 
satellite he will rocket-launch into outer 
space early next year. 

The latter program, a highlight of Inter- 
national Geophysical Year—an 18-month 
“year” which starts July 1, 1957—will climax 
the project called Operation Vanguard when 
it was first announced by President Elsen- 
hower in July 1955. 

Since then, public curiosity has been 
whetted by innumerable articles speculating 
on the fate of the manmade satellite. 

Often dubbed “an oversize Christmas 
tree ball"—its diameter is only 20 inches 
and its weight only 21 pounds when loaded 
with delicate reporting instruments—the 
satellite will provide invaluable data about 
such matters as cosmic and ultraviolet 
rays, air density and movement, tempera- 
tures, pressures, magnetisms, and geodetic 
determinations, scientists are confident. 

Radio equipment contained within the 
world's first manmade satellite will be ef- 
fective in determining its position only 
during the.first 2 weeks of its travels as it 
whizzes around the earth’s circumference 
at a speed of 18,000 miles an hour. 

“After that, because of battery exhaustion, 
only means of locating the sphere will be 
by visual observation,” emphasizes Dr. Ar- 
mand Spitz, coordinator of visual satellite 
observations for the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory at Cambridge, Mass. 

The SAO has been asked by the Govern- 
ment to see that the satellite “doesn't get 
lost,“ and Spitz’ job is to organize some 200 
observation posts across the country by the 
end of the year. 
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Manned by amateur astronomers equipped 
with special wide-angle telescopes, many of 
these posts, under ideal conditions, will be 
able to spot the satellite as it streaks across 
the heavens. 

The telescopes, fixed to sighting bars in- 
stalled along a meridian line, will be trained 
on predetermined areas of the overhead sky. 
Whenever the sphere is sighted by the ama- 
teur sky watchers as it crosses their field its 
time to a second, and altitude and azimuth to 
a degfee, will immediately be communicated 
to SAO headquarters at Cambridge. 

There, by feeding this data to electronic 
computers, scientists will be able to plot the 
satellite's ever-changing orbit. 

Dr. Spitz is particularly proud of the Phoe- 
nix station financed by Arizona's statewide 
Valley Bank. 

Terming it “an ideal setup both from the 
standpoint cf equipment and personnel,” he 
credits the bank's decision last September to 
build such an installation as being “inspiring 
news which since has encouraged the financ- 
ing of similar posts by business firms in sev- 
eral key localities throughout the Nation.” 

It was Spitz who approached Carl A. Bim- 
son, president of the Valley Bank, last fall 
with the suggestion that the Arizona financial 
institution might be willing to underwrite 
the erection of a model station on the roof of 
the skyscraper known as the Professional 
Building at Central and Monroe in the heart 
of downtown Phoenix. 

After outlining the contributions to mod- 
ern science that such a station might make, 
Spitz pointed out that the height of the post, 
plus the unusually clear skies that prevail in 
the Phoenix area, would make it a key unit 
in his contemplated 200-station network. 

Valley Bank has a reputation for being un- 
usually community minded—it underwrites, 
in whole or in part, such projects as an an- 
nual scholastic art exhibit or little league 
baseball clubs—but this was the first time, 
other than its membership in the Association 
for Applied Solar Energy, that it had been 
approached to help finance a project with 
interplanetary connotations. 

Bimson, however, did not hesitate in giving 
Spitz an immediate “Yes.” As he explained 
later: 

“We have the space available; it’s a unique 
opportunity to help American scientists edge 
their counterparts behind the Iron Curtain 
in penetrating the mysteries of outer space, 
and it might attract some favorable national 
publicity for Phoenix.” 

Bimson was right on all counts. 

On February 19 of this year Maj. Gen. 
Bernard A. Shriever, commander of the west- 
ern development division of the Air Force 
Research and Development Command, de- 
clared: 

“In the long haul, our safety as a nation 
may depend upon our achieving space su- 
periority. Several decades from now the im- 

t battles may not be sea battles or 
air battles, but space battles.” 

Missiles would joust hundreds of miles 
above the earth. Eectronic planetary out- 
posts might be the key to victory—and sur- 
vival, he made it clear. 

Blunt as they were, the general's refer- 
ences to the military-security aspect of Op- 
eration Moonwatch still cannot be measured 
by any yardstick known to the general pub- 
lic—due to the vell of secrecy surrounding 
such scientific exploration. 

But news stories bearing a Phoenix date- 
line can be measured. 

One such story dealing with the Valley 
Bank observation post, and released last 
February to selected metopolitan Sunday 
newspapers in a score of major United States 
cities, was used verbatim by a dozen of them. 
Their combined readership is 2% million. 

Other news releases about the Phoenix sta- 
tion have appeared in all sort of daily and 
weekly newspapers, financial publications, 
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~ 
and magazines with a scientific bent. Com- 
bined circulation is in excess of 20 million. 

(The bank does not have complete clips 
on a September 1, 1956, AP story or a Sep- 
tember 12 INS release, for example, but a 
conservative estimate indicates these 2 
items alone appeared in approximately 60 
newspapers with a total circulation of several 
million.) 

The Phoenix post is staffed by members 
of the Phoenix Astronomy Club. Amos Hoff 
and Kenneth M. Zenkere, highly regarded 
astronomy instructors at Phoenix College 
and codirectors of the station, have recruit- 
ed 2 complete teams of 19 members each. 
Twelve observers, a recorder and six relief 
men make up a team. 

The teams will alternate in manning the 
station 3 mornings and 3 evenings a month. 
Their dawn and dusk schedule is due to the 
fact that the satellite will be visible only 
when the sun glints off it against the back- 
ground of a darkened sky. 

Backgrounds of the team members are 
amazingly varied—they range from college 
students and store clerks to lawyers and re- 
tired pensioners—but they have a common 
denominator: a fervent desire to be among 
the Nation's first sky watchers to track the 
orbit of the polished sphere after its 
launching. 

Their chances are excellent, according to 
SAO officials—both because of the station’s 
location, their conecientious training by Hoff 
and Zenkere and their equipment. 

“Most favorable, in fact,” is the way Jack 
Slowey puts it. Slowey, a scientist on the 
SAO's staff, attended a meeting of the Poenix 
sky watchers last month and gave them this 
explanation in support of his statement: 

“The Vanguard rocket carrying the satel- 
lite will be launched from Florida's Cape 
Canaveral during evening twilight. 

“Our calculations indicate the satellite 
could first be spotted over South Africa dur- 
ing that area’s sunrise. Traveling in virtu- 
ally the same orbit in which it was projected, 
the satellite will fiash across the Southwest- 
ern States during the evening twilight here 
following the launching. 

“Moonwatch headquarters will furnish you 
with the approximate time and direction of 
its passage. With this information, your 
station has an excellent chance of being the 
first in the Nation to spot the sphere.” 

Slowey and other satellite scientists point 
out that, during each 24-hour period, when 
the natural moon is rising and setting once, 
the man-made moon will be crossing the sky 
15 separate times—coming up and going 
down at different points on the horizon each 
time. 

However, it can be seen only when it passes 
overhead at twilight—either the morning or 
evening variety, which the layman usually 
defines as dawn and dusk. At other times, 
the satellite will be black in the night sky, 
or sunlit but lost in the daylight brilliance. 

(How long the first satellite will continue 
to circle the earth depends on its orbit. Sci- 
entists would like to have it move in perfect 
circles around the planet at a height of 
about 300 miles. 

(Space at that altitude is a vacuum by 
earth standards, although it contains enough 
air to slow the satellite and eventually 
bring it plunging to fiery destruction as a 
result of friction in the dust-laden lower 
atmosphere. 

(But a perfect-circle orbit would require 
too much precision of control to hope for, 
and the satellite’s path in all likelihood will 
be an ellipse. Scientists will be happy if it 
approaches no closer than 200 miles—in 
which case the farthest point on its flight 
would be about 1,500 miles above the earth. 

(Dr. John P. Hagen, of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, calculates that at 300 miles the 
satellite will live almost a year. At 200 miles, 
it will have a lifetime of about 15 days, he 
believes.) 
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Although the satellite's official launching 
apparently won't take place until around 
January or February of 1958, the Phoenix 
team’s schedule of six practice alerts a 
month is certain to sharpen their reflexes, 
SAO officials point out. 

And within the next few months, these re- 
flexes will be put to test by an SAO-spon- 
sored test alert. A jet plane flying at an 
altitude that will make its engine inaudible— 
with a course and speed simulating the mo- 
tion of an artificial satellite—will streak 
across the Nation flashing a light match- 
ing the ephere’s expected brightness as seen 
from the ground. 

After inspecting the Valley Bank Station's 
physical equipment, Slowey flatly described 
it as the best equipped post in the southwest. 

The equipment consists of 12 specially de- 
signed telescopes, 12 sighting bars, shortwave 
radio with special antenna, tape recorder, 
and microphone, buzzer system—even coffee- 
making facilities for use on cool mornings. 

The sighting bars are welded to a metal 
plate installed along a north-south medidan 
painted on a wing of the building's roof. 
In, the center, Valley Bank maintenance men 
have erected a 24-foot T-bar mast designed 
by Zenkere. 

Zenkere wanted a tower that wouldn't 
sway the slightest in a 28-mile wind. He 
got it, although the bank had to send to 
the coast to get the necessary steel. Physi- 
cal format of the station follows blueprints 
provided by the SAP. 

Cost to the bank thus far has amounted 
to several thousand dollars, but Bimson has 
cheerfully okayed all bills. Deeply interested 
in Operation Moonwatch, he keeps in close 
touch with all developments and obviously 
is intrigued by its scientific possibilities. 

He is particularly gratified by the fact 
that national publicity received by the bank 
since a September 1 press conference has 
encouraged several major American business 
concerns to sponsor similar stations. 

In St. Louis, Mo., for example, a nation- 
ally known soft drink concern is installing 
a post on the roof of its downtown office 
building. 

In Evansville, Ind., the junior chamber 
of commerce is underwriting a station being 
set up on the campus of Evansville College, 

And in Walnut Creek, Calif., an observa- 
tion team is being sponsored by the local 
pipefitters union. 

Today, in fact, over half of the proposed 
200 observation sites throughout the Nation 
are in the process of being constructed—and 
a majority of the remainder is in the plan- 
ning stage. 

Last September, at Bimson's press confer- 
ence, Dr, Spitz predicted: “There are many 
American communities where capable ob- 
servers are anxious to participate in this 
epoch-making project. Construction of ac- 
tual sites will be tremendously spurred by 
the Valley Bank’s enlightened attitude.” 


His prediction has come true. 


Let’s Give America Back to Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Let’s Give America Back to 
Americans,” delivered today before the 
Advertising Club of San Francisco by 
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Eugene W. Castle, veteran newsman and 
author of The Great Giveaway. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that it is estimated that the printing of 
the address in the Recorp will require 
approximately 234 pages, at a cost of 
$205.34. Notwithstanding this estimate, 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LET'S GIVE AMERICA BACK TO AMERICANS 


(Address by Eugene W. Castle, New York 
City, author of The Great Giveaway) 


Today inflation is as great a danger to us 
all as is the atom bomb in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Tragically, the principal forces feeding the 
fires of inflation are in the White House at 
Washington. It becomes an idle gesture to 
ask restraint of business or labor if Govern- 
ment itself will not curb inflation. 

The more our Federal Government spends 
recklessly and needlessly, the softer Ameri- 
can money becomes, and the more costly and 
difficult it is for the average American cit- 
izen to provide for himself and his family: 

The purchasing power of the dollar has 
decreased 31% percent within the past 12 
months. The cost of the necessities of life 
is constantly rising. 

The cost of sending a son or daughter to 
college has doubled sincé 1939, and the value 
of your dollar has decreased 50 percent sinc® 
that time. 

That is inflatlon—even if some politicians 
in Washington insist upon calling it pros- 
perity. 

We toss billions to the four winds and talk 
about bringing the full life to tens of mil- 
lions who, perhaps, want to continue living 
as they have in the past. 

We plan to give more billions to neutralist 
Nehru's India, while our own American In- 
dians vainly seek a few million dollars 
obtain the necessities of life in the land of 
their ancestors. 

The hour is late and dangerous. 

Unless the mass of our citizenry insists 
right now that the giving away of our dwin- 
dling resources be promptly stopped, we may 
soon arrive at the tragic state of not being 
able to help ourselves, or any one else in the 
world. 

Between World War I and I, I saw the 
flames of inflation consume millions of help- 
less people in France, Germany, and Italy. 
saw this happen before the dictators marched 
and drove their already ruined people 
death and destruction. 

Fortunately, many millions of Americans 
have recently been shocked and rocked into 
& great awakening. The exorbitant and 
highly inflationary budget of 671.8 billion 
has stirred the American people like an ap“ 
proaching prairie fire—stirred them to angry 
protest in such a tremendous nationwide up, 
rising that many politicians at all levels of 
the Washington totem pole are still try 
to recover from the shock. 

Some Members of the House of Represent” 
atives responded to the mandate of the pe? 
ple by effecting substantial cuts in the Fed” 
eral budget. However, the battle of 
budget is still far from won. There are slick 
ways of restoring the savings. While a mi- 
nority of our legislators of both political 
parties, patriotically fighting for cuts in 
budget, appear to be winning their battle, d 
clique of superspenders in the Senate, 
ded by the power and influence of the chief 
Executive, is already at work to invalida 
the savings made by the House. 

Only the continuous vigilance of the Ame 
ican people—and their determination 
maintain the fight for solvency—can stop 
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stamped of those powerful forces. within 
dur government who are determined to spend 
us all into bankruptcy. 

The Marshall plan was originally offered 
to a skeptical Congress as a means of re- 
hebilitating the war-ravaged countries of 
Europe. We were told that $17 billion and 
4 years would do the job, 

But the Marshall plan has had no parallel, 
since the world began, in the resultant 
Pending of the resources of one nation for 
foreign aid. 

We have sent our dollars marching 60 bil- 
Mon strong over the far reaches of the earth 

Quest cf mutual security. The prize, like 
a Will-o'-the-wisp, has eluded us, The world 
is stil in turmoil and dangor. There is no 
Security, mutual or otherwise. 

t have these dollars brought us? 

They have dammed great rivers far away. 
have built fine highways for others to 
travel. They hare reared hundreds of in- 
dustrial plants under flags which many of 
Us cannot even recognize. They have dis- 
Patched thousands of American technicians 

Temote regions of the world. They have 
Poured out our resources to distant. peoples 
everywhere. 

Our billions of dollars have delivered jet 
Planes across the seas and some of these 
nes have been diverted to misuse. Our 
1 have given vast armaments to friend- 
y nations to strengthen them against ag- 
n, and some of those armaments have 
Misdirected to the invasion of other 
Untries. Our budgets have helped sustain 
domestic budgets of Europe, while our 
an debt remains higher per capita than in 

Foner: country in the world. 
ang 8 I completely misjudge the character 

desires of the vast majority of Ameri- 
Popes I think it can be stfely said that we 
not t want to dominate the world. We do 
in Want to dissipate our lives and fortunes 
min turn for the empty title of world leader- 
W P that is apparently so pleasing to some 

The ton policymakers, 
tem minority who gain personal glory and 
world profit from repeatedly reciting the 
Bri leadership theme forget that the 
— Empire once owned the words and 

to it, and that this empire has, of 
ity, dispensed with both the trappings 
9 expense. 
to erta onders of our country came here 
tinen blish freedom on the American con- 
perb all the world knows what a su- 
have lob they did. We know, too, for we 
inherited this freedom, their wealth 
mene eat ideals. World leadership is not 
ed in the Constitution of the United 


of dern the year 1792, when the first session 
the first Congress convened, to 1950, when 
rent giveaway swung into full stride, 
Overnment collected $406 bilion in 


neca 1950 through 1956, both fiscal years 

tion in d. e Government collected $433 bil- 
es. 

won, $406 billion in 158 years we fought and 


For Wars, 
warn billion in 7 years we fought 1 
Tough Korea—without victory; and we 


We havent are still fighting a cold war that 
When been losing ever since it began. 

the Federal Government takes a 

le S of the tax revenues of the 

A tima% as they have been doing for 

have less oe the individual and the locality 


ola * „. 


ent Eisenhower has sald that high 

Dern cessitated by the quest for peace. 

for the p>” & pardonable oversimplification 
Sake of rhetoric; certainly it will not 
Scrutiny. No one knows what is 
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the precise price of peace, The price that the 
administration puts on defense in the new 
budget is $38 billion. The total budget is 
$71.8 billion. What has grown tremendously 
over the past several years is not only the 
cost of the military; it is the cost of new or 
expanded Federal intervention in the indi- 
vidual’s life, and in largely unnecessary 
spending abroad. 

The administration is adding to the price 
of peace a host of expensive and extraneous 
projects. What will happen if the price of 
peace increases? Britain has already cut its 
defense costs by more than three-fourths 
billion dollars, which means that Uncle Sam 
will probably have to pick up tab. 

The challenge is before us.. If steps are 
not taken to meet it now, some future year 
may be too late. 

For many, foreign aid has become an Alice 
in Wonderland extravaganza—a nonsense 
land where men soberly insist that if a gift 
of tens of millions of dollars to an ally or 
neutralist fails to win his friendship, a gift 
of hundreds of millions will succeed. Our 
leaders and thsir high-flying ambassadors 
now argue that we can win peace and secu- 
rity, not by exerting firm policies and leader- 
ship but by giving away our margin of su- 
periority to foreign nations in an effort to 
make them as strong as ourselves. From 
whatever end of the lens we look at foreign 
ald, its strange policies do not come into 
focus. 

President Eisenhower once realized this 
when he publicly stated: The United States 
cannot be an Atlas; it cannot, by its finan- 
cial sacrifices, carry all other nations of the 
world on its shoulders and we should stop 
giveawny programs.” 

Few of us now remember that before its 
adjournment in July 1955 Congress ordered 
our giant foreign aid organization, the then 
Foreign Operations Agency, liquidated. Con- 
frees assumed, in terminating this Agency 
aS a separate unit of the Government, that 
its activities would be greatly reduced and 
eventually ended. With that objective in 
mind, military aid was assigned to the De- 
partment of Defense, and future economic 
aid, under the new title of the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) was as- 
signed to the Department of State. 

When the former Taft law partner, John 
B. Hollister of Cincinnati, became the head 
of the ICA, prevailing Washington sentiment 
was that foreign ald was on the way to full 
and final liquidation. 

In mid-December 1955 it appeared that 
Congress would be asked during the follow- 
ing January for $2.7 billion, the amount of 
the then current appropriation for foreign 
spending and a considerable reduction from 
the previous year. 

But, only a week later there exploded the 
announcement that Congress would be asked 
for the astonishing sum of $4.9 billion for 
foreign aid plus another billion dollars in 
ten biank checks for the President to spend 
as and where he pleased over a 10-year period. 
What did this overnight reversal mean? 

It meant that the White House had de- 
cided to set aside the will and instructions 
of the 03d Congress to reduce economic aid 
drastically in fiscal 1956 and taper off mill- 
tary ald in fiscal 1957. It meant that foreign 
aid was now to go on permanently, perhaps 
forever. What happened? That the White 
House was “afraid of the Soviets” became 
the new argument and principal propaganda 
of the day. Why were we afraid? At the 
time, the President e it this way: 
“With the Soviet leaders openly proclaiming 
their world aim, it would be a folly for us 
and our friends to relax our collective efforts 
toward stability and security.” What were 
we afraid of? 

In the furtherance of their policy of world 
trouble making, bluff and bluster, two tour- 
ists from Moscow, Soviet Premier Bulganin 
and pudgy Communist Party Boss Khrush- 
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chey staged a noisy and smiling procession 
for propaganda through India, Burma and 
Afghanistan. Throughout their travels, the 
two men from the Kremlin acted as canny 
businessmen. They adhered strictly to capi- 
talistic methods. They gave nothing away. 
They promised nothing for free. If a pros- 
pective buyer was a bit hard up for cash they 
advanced it at a profitable interest rate. 

For example, in neutralist India, which had 
received $1 billion worth of free goods from 
the United States and is now slated to get 
that much more, the Russians agreed to fur- 
nish that country with ore-mining machin- 
ery, but only on condition that Indian would 
purchase a million tons of ferrous metals, 
Even the widely heralded gift of a Soviet 
steel will to their happy and overly gracious 
host, Nehru, was no handout. It is to be 
repaid to Moscow by 12-year credits at 214 
percent interest. 

In Burma, the two traveling salesmen from 
the Kremlin bought half of the Burmese rice 
crop and in return arranged to help Burma 
expand its agriculture and industry, not for 
free, but at an agreed price for goods and 
services. 

In Afghanistan, the tourist capitalists from 
Moscow offered a €100-million loan to be used 
for the purchase of goods exclusively from 
the Soviet Union. 

Paradoxically, it was the Soviet which was 
acting in the spirit of capitalism and not we, 
In the face of this new business and financial 
news our high policymakers in Washington 
panicked. They panicked despite the fact 
that for the 1954-56 period Soviet loans to 
other nations, usually at 2 percent or better 
interest, totaled only 4 percent of the United 
States outlays in dollar values during the 
same period. During this period the United 
States gave $12 billion to other nations. 

Following a prolonged battle in Congress, 
during which the Comptroller General made 
public disclosure of the fact that 6363 mil- 
lion of previously appropriated military aid 
funds remained unspent and had actually 
been lost in the catacombs of the Pentagon, 
Congress reduced the White House foreign 
aid request for fiscal 1956 by $1 billion and 
eliminated the President's 10-year blank- 
check request for another billion. However, 
foreign aid was back in business and with 
an increase of a billion dollars over the pre- 
vious year. Despite the previously expressed 
will of the Congress, the great giveaway was 
on again, and perhaps forever. 

What ts a billion dollars? 

If you earn $10,000 a year, it would take 
you 100,000 years to earn a billion dollars. 
If you built a house for $20,000 a billion dol- 
lars could pay for 50,000 houses just like 
yours. In terms of foreign aid we are spend- 
ing $5 billion annually; therefore, the totals 
are 500,000 years and 250,000 houses. n 

But let’s get away from these astronomical 
figures and get down to the individual. Here 
is an example that anyone can comprehend: 

An Invalid woman who for 20 years has de- 
pended upon a fixed trust income of $150 per 
month pays $17.15 a month Federal income 
taxes, compared with only $2 in 1939. 

Therefore her current monthly check has 
now shriveled to $132.84 instead of $148. 
Moreover, since today’s dollar now has only 
50 cents of its 1939 purchasing power, her 
current buying power is only $66.42 per 
month, or almost $82 per month less than the 
$148 net which this invalid woman received 
in 1939. And that is not all, her diminishing 
dollars have lost another 3½ percent in pur- 
chasing power during the past 12 months. 

This sorry example can be multiplied by 
millions dependent upon fixed incomes 
throughout America. It is the best reason 
that I can give you why the politicians offer 
to cut the budget maybe $2 billion or $3 bil- 
lion is not enough to insure a sound and safe 
America. The cut has to be much deeper to 
accomplish this, 
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Even without any system of accounting, we 
now know that our foreign-aild spree has in- 
cluded the following: 

We gave $7 billion to Britain that helped 
bring that country the plight of the former 
Socialist Labor government. 

We poured more than $6 billion into 
France. 

We gave billions to rebuild a war-torn West 
Germany in the most lavish manner con- 
ceivable. 

We gave more than a billion dollars to the 
shaky government of Indochina before that 
country capitulated to the Reds. 

We gave the Government of Norway $300 
million, which they promptly applied to the 
reduction of their internal debt. 

We gave Denmark $100 million, which they 
used the same way. 

We are paying all living expenses and tul- 
tion costs for the sons of hundreds of wealthy 
Persians attending American universities. 

In the name of foreign aid we are paying 
for free airplane excursions for thousands of 
Arabs visiting their religious shrine at Mecca. 

In Portugal our handouts have paid for a 
15-mile 6-lane superhighway connecting 
Hbson with the gambling resort of Estoril. 

American tax dollars have provided dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers, public baths 
for Egyptian camel drivers, and even ice- 
boxes for Eskimos. 

Also in the name of foreign ald we have 
shipped stage comedies to France, opera sing- 
ers to Italy, and drama groups to Germany. 

We have built an Italian village nobody 
wanted to live in and an Iranian road that 
leads to nowhere. 

All this, mind you, at the American tax- 
payer's expense, 

But this is not all. Foreign aid is no 
longer offered on the basis of “What do 
you need?” Now it is “What will you take?” 
Here are new examples of this: 

Vice President Nrxon recently attended 
ceremonies commemorating the establish- 
ment of the new African Gold Coast state 
of Ghana, but the Vice President's trip did 
not end with this official duty. He toured 
a number of African countries and every- 
where indicated that the cash would follow. 
As a result it is estimated that these new 
customers, once wards of Great Britain and 
France, Portugal, and Belgium will now cost 
the American taxpayers more than $100 mil- 
lion annually—not for 1 year but for as 
long as the American people will stand for 
it, and pay for it. 

Former Congressman Richards, the same 
Congressman who was responsible for re- 
ducing the White House demand for foreign 
ald for the current fiscal year by more than 
$1 billion, is now Ambassador Richards and 
he is flying around the Middle East desper- 
ately trying to divest himself of $200 mil- 
lon in a hurry before June 30 of this year 
so that he can come back and enable our 
global givers to obtain $400 more for the 
next 2 years. And remember, this is on top 
of the handouts already given and still going 
to the oil-rich desert dictators who do 80 
well for themselves, but little if anything 
for their retarded people. King Saud, of 
Saudi Arabia, did not wait for Ambassador 
Richards to fly to him—the oil-happy po- 
tentate came to Washington and obtained 
enough money to announce that he will 
soon build a superhighway connecting his 
summer and winter palaces. While here, 
he purchased 100 gold-plated Cadillace— 
and, of course, you paid for them. 

Now we are about to change the law so 
we can give of our resources to Communist 
Poland. Senators WILLIAM KNOWLAND and 
Sryres Brrwces are absolutely right in op- 
posing this. Senator KNow ann said: “There 
are some things in life that cannot be com- 
promised. Munich and Yalta should have 
taught us this.” 

This outrageous plan will not curb com- 
munism in Poland. Instead, the American 
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people will be paying for obligations which 
the Kremlin will be glad to get rid of, and 
at the same time enrich a Soviet slave state. 
We are still assisting the Soviets in the case 
of Yugoslavia. Now we are adding Poland. 
We might just as well send the checks direct 
to Moscow. 

The one to top them all is the recent sug- 
gestion made seriously by Congressman 
JIMMIE ROOSEVELT to the effect that it might 
be a good idea for us to give up the Panama 
Canal in order to show Egypt's Colonel Nas- 
ser what generous people we are. Apparently, 
the Congressman has completely forgotten 
the Monroe Doctrine which we have guarded 
so zealously for so long. Wouldn't it be nice 
to have some Red commissar telling us that 
he has taken over the internationalized 
Panama Canal, and that it is closed to ships 
fiying the Stars and Stripes? In case of war 
we would very probably be unable to take 
our ships from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Once we forgot to get a road out of Berlin 
after our Armed Forces fought and won the 
war in Europe. Now, in our mad quest for 
global giving it is seriously suggested that 
to please Nasser, who has no desire to please 
us, we should surrender the Panama Canal— 
our waterway to the Americas. We built it. 
We own it. Now we should give it away with 
the billions we are squandering all over the 
world. 

There are several specific reasons why the 
foreign-ald program as presently carried on is 
a potential threat to our own self-interest. 
Let us consider eight of these dangers: 

1. It has grown haphazardly without co- 
ordinated relationship to any long-range for- 
eign policy. 

2. It has become a roadblock to the work- 
ing out of a rational foreign policy since 
every move is first predicated upon the giving 
of money. It deludes many Americans into 
thinking that the answer has been found to 
our foreign-policy dilemma. 

3. Our false sense of security Is frequently 
bolstered by the self-deceiving pronounce- 
ments of the United States Information 
Agency. This “cave of the winds,” already 
overbudgeted by $85 million, is branded 
round the globe as a Government-subsidized 
propaganda bureaucracy. Day by day it is 
casting suspicion of Government domination 
on our private press services, the Associated 
Press, the United Press, and the International 
News Service, with which it is steadily in- 
creasing direct competition overseas. For 
the first time, a Government kept press has 
come to America. 

4. Instead of alding many of the recipient 
countries, such subsidization ,immobilizes 
them. The initiatives and the risks which 
would bring sound and balanced recovery 
remain untried when Uncle Sam is standing 
by, checkbook in hand, anxious and ready 
to wipe out the red ink of all the other na- 
tions in the world. Through its mistaken 
aid policies, our Government has probably 
retarded the return of many free nations to 
normalcy by several years. We have pro- 
longed economic dislocation instead of re- 
moving it. 

5. Frequently we are swept beyond the 
boundaries of our true national interest into 
areas of the world where we should never 
have become involved. By accepting the role 
of global givers, we have become a nation 
of international busybodies, rushing from 
troublespot to troublespot with our doubtful 
remedy of dollars. 

6. While we thinly spread our strength over 
the world, our homefront develops dangerous 
gaps in its defenses. We have cut back our 
orders for B-52’s largely because we spend 
the money on questionable experiments in 
remote and unrewarding areas of the world. 

7. Great though our resources may be, the 
American taxpayer cannot afford the ever- 
mounting cost of the foreign aid program. 
For more than two decades, the United States 
has lived in a deficit economy. During these 
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years, our national debt has towered from 
$19,487,002,444 in 1932 to $274,374,220,802 
today. Hanging over every man, woman and 
child in America is a built-in per capita 
national indebtedness of $1,700, and it is 
going up. 

8. Private initiative, which has the driving 
necessity of showing a profit, and which can- 
not unload its mistakes upon the taxpayer, 
does the job infinitely better. Our foreign 
aid program has paid lipservice to private 
investment, but in practice it supplants the 
private investor. It interposes the sterile 
hand of the state between human wants and 
demands, and the private initiative which 
can supply them. The political promoter 
and the global headline-hunter replace the 
economist and the technician. The capable 
brains which might possibly make it work 
are not at the service of the aid agencies. 

Senator Herman TALMADGE of Georgia has 
recently stated: “If it is felt that this nation 
in promoting its interests must assist other 
countries in their economic developments, 
there are ways much more effective and con- 
siderably less costly than direct handouts 
from the Federal Treasury, One way would 
be to stimulate the flow of American capital 
into needy and underdeveloped nations 
through the incentive of fast tax writeoffs, 
such as are now granted to industries en- 
gaged in defense production. Another way 
would be to expand the capacity of the 
World Bank to make long-term, low-interest 
loans to worthy nations upon the security 
of such collateral as undeveloped natural re- 
sources or industrial potential. In so doing: 
the United States would be able to achieve 
its goal without insulting the beneficiaries 
of its assistance, and perhaps even more im- 
portant, without bankrupting the American 
people.” 

What can and should be done? 

One answer that should come fast and 
firm is a loud No“ to all Government re- 
quests for more blank checks and long-term 
handouts without full details to the public 
and the complete approval of the Congress. 

We should take immediate steps to stop 
the prevailing idea that doles can replace 
diplomacy. 

There is no such thing as paying for 
friendship. This is equally true of foreign 
governments and peoples, Any future for- 
eign aid should be given solely on the basis 
of how it will benefit Americans, because 
we must start protecting ourselves while we 
can still do so. 

We cannot continue to support the world. 
The $80 billion already spent offer ample 
proof that the continuance of our global dole 
will never buy permanent peace, frie 
or even respect for our country. 

Washington's vast giveaway, with the bu“ 
reaucracy that feeds and grows upon it 
should be ended and replaced with an expan- 
sion of world trade. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, who is one of the 
most patriotic men in the United States Sen- 
ate and one of the greatest living authorities 
on our Government’s fiscal affairs, said 
to me, “I regard a reduction in the pending 
budget as vitally important to our future 
welfare.” 

One way to help achieve this reduction. 
and in a substantial way, would be for the 
Congress to appropriate no new money for 
foreign ald. No new money is needed be 
cause there is enough already appropriated 
and in the Washington economic and mili” 
tary pipelines to carry on foreign ald for 
another 2 years. 

No new funds for foreign ald would mea? 
a saving of at least $10 billion to the Ameri” 
can taxpayers during the next 2 fiscal 
We can use the money, 

No new foreign aid funds would mean that 
the American people are determined to notify 
the world, friend and foe alike, that theS 
cannot afford and will not pay for a world 
dole forever. 
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the next 2 years, the American 

People should receive a totally honest, free 
from “brainwashing”, country by country 
audit on what our dollars have done. This 
audit should be made by men determined to 
ways and means of spending a minimum 

ot our money in the future, instead of be- 
lievers” and junketeering notables who have 
old riders on the foreign-aid bandwagon, 

Who like the ride and who, in many cases, 
Profit from it. Such appraisers are no differ- 
ent from having bank clerks examine them- 
Selves, Moreover, the majority of those who 
Yearly go through the motions of investi- 
gating foreign aid, actually travel from red 
Carpet to red carpet, escorted by those who 
Stve our money away. Such investigations 
are really the carrying of pails of whitewash 
to the White House, and always at a time 
4 0 the call for new money is in the head - 

es. 


Trade and private loans should be sub- 
stituted for Washington's desire to give us 
away. Loans should, of course, be properly 

and made available to those who may 

be worthy of receiving them. Loans should 

Made not as a means to get rid of our 

Money but on the same basis that any in- 

dividual or company in America negotiates 
tor his financial needs with his banker. 

e and private loans can and must 
eventually replace the uninterrupted squand- 
ering of the American taxpayers’ money 

the false idea that a new crisis can be 

nted and peace preserved if we keep on 
String without condition, audit or even re- 

g a receipt for our billions. 3 

In 1952 General Eisenhower said: “Cer- 
tainly I know that we must find a substitute 
or the purely temporary business of bolster- 

the free nations through annual hand- 
Outs, That gets neither permanent results 
Ror real friends.” 
neater that same month Candidate Eisen- 
er said: “My goal, assuming that the 
Sold war gets no worse, is to cut Federal 
Sending to something like 600 billion within 
Years ” 


This is as true today as it was in 1952. 
eens storm of protest that has arisen over 
1953 515 billion Federal budget for fiscal 
its is an encouraging sign, regardless of 
ediate effects on governmental 
dent’ Plans. It indicates that the Presi- 

t’s first. objective of a $60-billion budget 
1 — taken seriously, and that the steady re- 
on t over the past several years from that 

5 5 has caused widespread disap- 

nt. 


ake the people speak loud and long enough— 


ha if they are determined enough we can 
de a $60 billion Federal budget, 


Now, what would this do for the American 
People? 
1. It would halt the increasing trend to- 
inflation. 
2. It would enable us to start reducing our 
‘ONstrous national debt, which hangs like a 
7 over our economy. 
an would take the unwarranted gross 
ment and extravagance out of every depart- 
4 Of Federal government. 
tor tt Would provide an immediate tax cut 
Who ms of middle-bracket Americans 
dome et tax relief right now, and not at 
Unknown tomorrow. 
the United States we celebrate 
nce a year. We must stop being 
Claus to the world 365 days a year. We 
mt been known as Uncle Sap. Now we 
known as Uncle Sugar. As Uncle 
We can melt away from our present 50- 
to 10-cent dollars sooner than 
may now realize. Let's give 
back to Americans. 
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The Home-Building Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of Monday, April 29, 
1957, published an advertisement by the 
editors of the magazine House and Home, 
which, according to the editors of that 
journal, is “America’s biggest industry 
monthly for America’s biggest industry” 
—namely, the home-building industry. 
The advertisement is entitled “An Open 
Reply to the Wall Street Journal.” It 
deals with the home-building industry 
and the whole problem of housing 
throughout the country today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sub- 
stance of the advertisement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered o be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AN OPEN REPLY TO THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

ON BEHALF OF THE HoME-BuILDING IN- 

DUSTRY 


Your recent editorial attack on the home- 
building industry was clever and bright and 
amusing, but it was unfair from start to 
finish. 

You made the home bullders look foolish 
by taking their words out of context and so 
setting up a straw man you could ridicule. 
You made them seem to ask help and favors 
they are not asking. 

But you contributed nothing to your 
readers’ understanding of how home building 
was whipsawed between too easy money and 
too little money. 

You did not explain the Government ac- 
tions which made it certain that home build- 
ing would be hurt first and worst by tight 
money. You did not tell your readers how 
the Government itself has kept home build- 
ing from getting the financing it needs in 
the free market. 

“The Wall Street Journal” is far too im- 
portant a newspaper to tell only half the 
story. Your readers are far too influential. 
Your readers should be given the whole pic- 
ture and told the essential facts: 

Fact No. 1: 

“Home building is just about the most im- 
portant single industry in America.” So says 
Wm. McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Home building is not only America’s big- 
gest single industry; it is also the most 
dynamic industry, exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence to stimulate spending for everything 
from appliances, furniture, draperies and 
rugs to schools, churches, stores, roads and 
even cars. 

Compared with agriculture, home building 
is bigger than cotton plus wheat plus corn 
plus tobacco combined. 

For 10 years after World War II the newly 
great home-building industry played much 
the same part in sustaining national pros- 
perity that the newly great automotive in- 
dustry played after World War I. 

Fact No. 2: 

The biggest and most dynamic industry is 
now in very serious trouble. It is the only 
great industry which is not sharing in na- 
tional prosperity. 
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While the rest of the economy has been ex- 
panding 6.5 percent, home building has been 
cut back 40 percent, from an annual rate of 
1,460,000 starts in December 1955 to 880,000 
in February 1957. 

Fact No. 3: 

This crisis in home building was precipi- 
tated by the Federal Government itself. (See 
fact No. 5.) 

That is why the home builders have no hes- 
itation—or pride—about asking the Federal 
Government, not for help, but for relief. 

Fact No. 4: 

The two chief architects of today's tight 
money policy—Randolf Burgess of the Treas- 
ury and William McChesney Martin, of the 
Federal Reserve—have both publicly recog- 
nized that tight money has hurt home build- 
ing as it has hurt no other industry. 

Both have said they wished they knew 
some simple way to correct this inequality. 

Fact No, 5: 

Here are the two big reasons why home 
building has taken almost the whole cutback 
of tight money: 

A. The Federal Government refused to let 
home building raise its bid for money for 
FHA and VA mortgages. While all other 
borrowers were offering higher and higher 
interest, the Government kept the FHA and 
VA rates fixed far below the market price. 
(The FHA increase allowed last December 
was too little and too late. The VA rate is 
still frozen at 4½ percent—unchanged 
since 1954.) 

And the Government has forbidden build- 
ers to meet the rate freeze with discounts un- 
less the builder is willing to pay the discount 
out of his own pocket instead of passing it 
on to the home buyer. 

B. Meanwhile, the Federal Government has 
stimulated and in effect subsidized the tre- 
mendous increase in corporate borrowing 
that has sopped up the money that formerly 
went into FHA and VA mortgages. 

In effect the Federal Government offers 
to pay more than half the cost of any new 
corporate plant investment, first by allowing 
the corporation to deduct from its taxes 52 
percent of its interest payments, second by 
allowing the corporation to deduct 52 per- 
cent of its entire plant cost as the plant 
depreciates. 

How can the free market allocate money 
fairly when the Government (a) forbids home 
building to raise its bid and (b) offers a 52- 
percent tax subsidy to home building's com- 
petitors in the money market? 

Fact No. 6: x 

Even inside the home-building industry 
the impact of tight money has been very un- 
evenly divided. 

The entire cutback has been taken by those 
builders who were serving the lower priced 
market—the market which had been financed 
primarily through FHA and VA. 

The higher priced market—the market 
which uses conventional financing—is still 
booming. 

Incidentally, this boom in quality houses 
means that even if starts fall to 900,000 this 
year, those 900,000 will use more quality 
products than the 1,200,000 smaller and 
cheaper houses built in 1950. 

They will use more lumber, more roofing, 
more siding, more flooring, more bathtubs. 

They will include many times more ap- 
pliances—more ranges, more refrigerators, 
more dishwashers, more disposals, more 
clothes washers—and 30 times more air- 
conditioning units, 

Fact No. 7: 

The home-building industry is not asking 
the Federal Government for help to sell more 
houses; it is not asking for help of any 
kind, 
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It is asking for relief from the Federal 
actions which have indeed brought many 
bullders to the brink of bankruptcy. Spe- 
cifically: 

A. It has asked the Federal Government 
to stop freezing the FHA and VA interest 
rates so far below the market. 7 

B. It has asked the Government, through 
the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
to tap a wider source of money for FHA and 
VA mortgages by selling $2 billion worth of 
mortgage certificates to investors who can- 
not or will not buy mortgages as such. (Only 
qualified mortgages are permitted by law to 
buy FHA loans. In practice this limits the 
market fo a few thousand lenders, mostly 
savings banks and life-insurance companies.) 

This ploa for relief through FNMA is no 
more than hundreds of railroads, manufac- 
turers, and even banks asked (and got) from 
RFC when they found themselves caught in 
& money squeeze no worse than the money 
squeeze today on builders serving the lower 
priced home market. 

The home builders frankly admit that in 
asking this relief through FNMA they are 
pushing a crash program to save many of 
their number from bankruptcy before it is 
too late. 

Fact No. 8: 

One big reason home building is being left 
to bear the whole cutback from tight money 
is that some high officials think the Gov- 
ernment should turn home building on and 
off as needed to compensate the ups and 
downs in other industries. If general busi- 
ness is bad, let home building have enough 
mortgage money to build more houses; if 
general business is good, cut home building 
back. 

For example, Vice Chairman C. Canby Bal- 
derston, of the Federal Reserve, has just 
cited home building as the No. 1 example 
of “postponable demand” with “marginal 
status” that “stands ready to absorb funds 
when credit eases.” And Senator PAUL 
Dovotas, of the all-important Senate Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, says: “I have always be- 
lieved that home construction could in part 
be used as a countercyclical measure.” 

What would the automotive industry—or 
any other industry—say and do if it were 
told that its sales volume would be deter- 
mined, not by its own sales efforts, not by 
the need for its product, but by Govern- 
ment ukase to balance out the failures or 
succestes of other industries competing for 
the same consumer dollar. 


HOME BUILDING ASKS NOT TO BE SUBSIDIZED 


Fact No. 9: 

Home bullding is not a subsidized indus- 
try like farming. It does not want to be 
subsidized. On the contrary, it wants not 
to be subsidized. The only subsidy home 
building gets is public housing, which the 
home-building industry has fought, first, 
last, and all the time. 

All the other home-bullding programs 
combined have cost the Federal Treasury 
little more than price supports for peanuts. 

In fact, the Federal Government spends so 
little tax money to help home building that 
the Industry cannot even get usable market 
reports from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Fact No. 10: 

Far from being a subsidized industry. home 
building is constantly bedeviled by Govern- 
ment interferences that make it harder to 
build and sell better houses for less. 

Local building codes enforce $1,000 waste 
on almost every small house. Fictitious fed- 
erally decreed interest rates for VA and FHA 
often cost another $1,000 for discounts. 
Undertaxation of land lets land prices soar 
out of sight, often adding $2,000 to the price 
of a small lot. 

Many communities try to discourage home 
building through prohibitive improvement 
requirements. And taxes take 40 cents out 
of every bullding dollar, 
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FHA INSURANCE IS NOT A SUBSIDY 


Fact No. 11: FHA is a mutual mortgage 
insurance system operated by the Govern- 
ment at a substantial profit. Its insurance 
premiums are twice as high as the Insurance 
premiums charged for comparable insurance 
in England by private casualty companies 
with no government participation at all. Its 
insurance premiums are much higher than 
the savings and loans here plan to let their 
own proposed mortgage insurance company 
charge. Its insurance premiums are so high 
that some FHA critics say that FHA, far from 
being a concealed subsidy, is really a con- 
cenled Federal tax on the ownership of small 
homes. 

The main reason FHA needs Federal par- 
ticipation is to let money flow freely across 
State lines from the established areas where 
moncy accumulates to the growth areas 
where mortgage money is most needed. 

If there were no State barriers and no con- 
fiicting State laws, mortgage insurance could 
be handled here by private insurance com- 
panics as in England (and for a lower pre- 
mium than FHA charges, as in England). 

Fact No. 12: The home building industry is 
not asking Congress to extend the veterans’ 
housing program. 

Fact No. 13: Even though tight money has 
hurt home bullding as it has hurt no one 
else, the home building industry recognizes 
that a stable dollar is doubly essential to any 
industry dependent on heavy borrowing, so 
the industry has gone clearly on record in 
support of what the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve are trying to do to protect the dollar. 
. Wrote Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve: “It is most heartening to have this 
great industry take such an understanding 
and broadminded attitude.” 

The home building industry does not want 
the kind of easy money we had in 1954. In 
January 1955 the presidents of every impor- 
tant trade association concerned with home 
building endorsed an open letter to President 
Eisenhower telling him that too easy money 
was encouraging serious abuses and threat- 
ening serious scandals. 

THE NEED FOR GOOD NEW HOUSES IS STILL 

ENORMOUS 


Fact No. 14: By building 12 million new 
houses since the war, the home builders have 
indeed eased the housing shortage which was 
so critical a few years ago. In so doing, they 
have built themselves out of the easy market, 
taken the cream off their sales. So— 

Fact No. 15: 

The money crisis hit home building at the 
worst possible time, just when the industry 
was making the difficult threefold adjust- 
ment from a seller's market to a buyer's mar- 
ket, from a market of first-time buyers to a 
market of second-time buyers, from a market 
whose first need was cheaper houses for 
young veterans with very little money to a 
market whose first need was better houses 
for families whose rising income lets them 
afford a more expensive home. 

While the builders were learning to serve 
this very different market, some temporary 
cutback in starts was probably inevitable, 
but: 

Fact No. 16: 

The need for good new housing is still 
enormous. 3 

Speaking quantitatively: All the new 
houses built since the war have still fallen 
3 million short of catching up with net new 
household formation since 1930. (That 
means despite our bigger families we have 
been able to house 6 million new families 
only by cutting old units in half.) 

Speaking qualitatively: We have houses 
enough for our nonfarm families only be- 
cause more than 6 million families are living 
in units without private Inside baths, One 
nonfarm family in every eight must live in a 
substandard home because there are still 
6 million too few good homes to go around, 
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Most of these 6 million substandard homes 
are a disgrace to the richest Nation on earth. 
Most of them should be either completely 
rebuilt or destroyed at once. 

Fact No. 17: 

Incomes are rising so fast that at the 
present rate the average family will have an 
income well over $8,000 a year (in constant 
dollars) by 1980. ? 

Out of 48 million dwellings occupied to- 
day not more than 15 million are the kind 
of houses people will want to live in when 
the average family makes as much money as 
junior executives earned just a few years 
back. 

It is high time America faced up to the 
critical problem of replacing within 25 years 
most of the 33 million homes no one will 
want to live in—including the 6 million 
junkers that should be taken off the market 
right now, 

Net new nonfarm family formation is run- 
ning about 900,000 a year, so it takes 900,000 
new houses a year just to keep up with pop- 
ulation growth and farm-to-city migration. 
It takes at least another 100,000 to keep up 
with demolitions due to fire, highway con- 
struction, conversion to commercial use, etc. 

So it takes at least 1 million new houses 
a year just to stand. still. 

Fact No. 18: In England Conservatives and 
Laborites alike recognize the need of building 
new homes at roughly five times the rate of 
population growth. By so doing, they hope 
to replace almost the entire stock of anti- 
quated or substandard housing by the year 
2000. 

At the rate this country has been bullding 
since World War II it will take 480 years for 
America to replace its present 48 million 
houses. It will take 60 years to replace the 
junkers that should be liquidated right now. 

So it is just plain nonsense to say America 
has been building too many homes, 

Overbuilding is not the problem. The 
problem is underselling. 


Trivial Snipers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial about ® 
current situation which appeared in the 
postan Evening American, on April 23, 


TRIVIAL SNIPERS 


There has been so much needling of Pres!* 
dent Eisenhower at his recent press con“ 
ferences that many responsible journalists. 
and probably as many observant newspaper 
readers, have begun to wonder about the 
increasingly heavy accent on trivial matters 
at these discussions of current events. 

It is a fact, and a sad one, that so much 
attention is paid to petty situations at the 
question-and-answer sessions that little time 
is devoted to urgent national and interna“ 
tional affairs. F 

For example, the danger of war in the 
Middle East was almost wholly overlooked * 
fortnight ago in the confusion caused by * 
sarcastic reference to the purchase of heli 
copters for the President's personal use 
case of an emergency. t 

Similarly, there was the implication bats 
the White House was somehow responsiD | 
for the arrests of correspondents trying 
keep up with Mr. Eisenhower's caravan on 
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the highway leading to his Gettysburg farm. 
Perhaps the questioners were trying to 
Provoke the President. Or, maybe, they 
merely wished to make themselves heard. 
But they certainly did not bring out the 
information that is essential if the Ameri- 
dan people are to understand what their 
Government is doing at home and abroad. 
Fortunately, the President himself has dis- 
Played almost unfailing good humor in his 
Telations with the press, and that, of course, 
1s to his credit. 
But it is considerably less to the credit of 
Correspondents that so many of them 
think their jobs are well done when they 
in forcing the occupant of the Na- 
tion's highest office into a momentary flare 
ot temper. 
Sniping and ill-disguised partisanship 
no worthwhile purpose and both are 
f of poor taste and bad manners, 


The Tiger's Tail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


8 Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
vocaker, at a meeting of the Red River 
A ey Association in Shreveport, La., on 
on 22, 1957, Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief 
ineers, United States Army, made 
ro address entitled “The Tiger’s Tail.” 
this the people of the Red River Valley 
im address was filled with tremendous 
pro ce and farseeing future 
phesy. The address is so important 
the people of the Red River Valley 
ing the United States that I am present- 
it with commendation to its author 
appreciation for a fine report, well 

€ived and framed and presented. 

e address follows: 
Tue Ticrr's Tar 
(Remarks by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief 
then eineers. United States Army, before 
Shre Red River Valley Association, at 
veport. La., April 22, 1957) 

a long Red River Valley Association has had 
a Uphill fight. You have come far, but 
good stretch of road still lies before you. 
ne J. as Senator Kerr pointed out in a 

Newspaper article, the Arkansas and 
Rivers are the only major tributaries 
Ppi still to be made navigable. 

have been formidable difficulties in 
But a comprehensive plan is un- 
in the Arkansas Basin, and this 
we will break ground for Dardanelle 
e first navigation structure on that 
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l leave only the Red River, And 
Py to tell you that the review study 
85 Overton-Red River waterway from 
finished ot to the Mississippi River is 
and shows a favorable ratio of bene- 

cos This study was made by Gen- 
8. and Colonel Lewis and their 
the possisted by members of the staff of 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and 


per 
4 


It 

be — that the cost of the project will 
to be lin million, of which the share 
The benene, 7 local interests is $21 million. 
Year, Sman re estimated at $614 million a 
Son bage kai gree 5 are attributed to 
e Ouachita River naviga- 

More geet but the great bulk of ome 
to consist $6 million a year—are expected 
ot savings in the transportation of 
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more than 2 million tons of prospective com- 
merce a year. The benefits of the project 
are estimated at $1.08 for every dollar of 
annual charge—a small but definitely favor- 
able margin. 

Advance planning can begin whenever 
money is appropriated and appropriate as- 
surance is provided that local requirements 
will be met. In this connection the investi- 
gators point out that the costs to be defrayed 
by local interests have risen by more than 
700 percent since the project was authorized, 
largely because of the rapidly increasing de- 
velopment of the era through which it must 
run. For example, the number of existing 
highway bridges which must be altered at 
local expense has increased from 14 to 17; 
the number of pipelines, from 8 to 33; and 
the number of telephone, telegraph, and 
power lines from 5 to 53. The area will 
undoubtedly continue to develop, and as it 
does, relocation problems are likely to be- 
come even more severe, and the costs to both 
Federal and local governments even higher, 
until the project finally is put into place. 

Now you probably appreciate that the 
benefit-cost ratio for this project is not large, 
and therefore a comparatively small decrease 
in estimated tonnages or savings or an un- 
anticipated increase in cost could make the 
project unjustified economically. I there- 
fore studied the report unusually carefully 
when it reached me about 2 weeks ago. As 
a result of that study and much thought, I 
am convinced that the economic analysis 
is sound and most meticulously prepared. I 
then questioned the cost estimate, made 
comparisons with actual experience recently 
on other projects, and I believe that it, too, 
is sound, based on the current price level. 

The project provides for locks 56 feet wide 
and 650 feet long, and the canal is 100 feet 
wide at the bottom. Now we do not want to 
build a project that will be obsolete before 
it is begun. We do not belleve you want us 
to. If we build at all, we must bulld for the 
future—for a dynamic future characterized 
by great growth and expansion. Otherwise 
we are merely incurring extra handicaps and 
expense for our children. So again I studied 
the problem carefully, and after considerable 
discussion with my staff, and based on in- 
formation furnished me by General Hardin, 
and experience on other waterways, I believe 
the Overton-Red Waterway will be adequate 
as planned for the amount of traffic we as- 
sume will use it. Should the amount of 
traffic turn out to exceed our estimates ma- 
terially, in all probability the enlargement 
of the project can be justified at that time. 
Until that day, however, I hope that naviga- 
tion Interests will realize that a waterway of 
appreciably larger dimensions, based on the 
assumptions we have made, cannot be justi- 
fied economically, and therefore we cannot 
recommend it. 

I think a quotation from the Bible would 
be appropriate at this point. It is the 12th 
verse of the 3d chapter of Second Corinth- 
ians, which reads: 

“We have such hope, we use great plain- 
ness of speech.” 

So far your work has been largely inspira- 
tional and advisory. You have helped ini- 
tiate and guide plans for the development 
of this valley. And I hope you will continue 
to do this, for by serving as a vehicle for 
expressing the needs and wishes of the peo- 
ple of the valley, you are fulfilling an indis- 
pensable function. 

Someone must make room in the valley 
for the navigation project. Room not only 
in your lands but in your laws and businesses 
and trade patterns. 

First, there must be local agencies proper- 
ly empowered to deal with the Federal Gov- 
ernment on questions affecting local co- 
operation. This is a prerequisite to construc- 
tion. Arkansas law already provides for the 
establishment of such agencies, but Louisi- 
ana law so far does not. 
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Second, these projects must be made to 
justify themselves. We can expect our es- 
timate of benefits for the Overton-Red Wa- 
terway to be subjected to the same bitter 
attacks as previous ones. Only experience 
will decide whether our estimates are in fact 
accurate, or too conservative, or as the op- 
ponents of the project claim, far too op- 
timistic. What that experience will prove 
is up to you—the people and businessmen 
of the Red River Valley. 

As you know, the Corps of Engineers has 
always tried to be reasonable but conserva- 
tive in estimating the benefits of proposed 
projects. When we act as investment agents 
for American citizens to whom taxpaying is 
often a real hardship, we cannot allow our- 
selves to be guided entirely by the optimistic 
predictions of local interests as to the 
amount of new business and traffic that 
might arise once a waterway is built. That 
is why the Mississipp! River Commission and 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors were established to scrutinize the justi- 
fications of all proposed projects. 

Our national waterway program probably 
would not exist if the Corps had ever taken 
any other attitude. The cry of pork barrel 
is always being raised by opponents of the 
waterways. Back in the first decade of the 
century that outcry was particularly rife. 
And President Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
surely as good a friend of conservation and 
waterway development as ever lived, gave an 
extremely blunt warning to the Joint Con- 
servation Conference in 1908 when he said: 

“If you dissipate the improvements 
throughout the country on the ground that 
each congressional district shall have its 
share, you had better abandon the project 
from the beginning.” 

Then he went on to say: 

“No work whatever should be undertaken 
that has not been thoroughly examined and 
fully approved by competent experts, and 
these competent experts do not look at things 
exactly as if they were enthusiastic citizens 
of the neighborhood.” 

The Corps’ conservative and responsible 
approach has been an essential factor in the 
sound and successful development of water- 
ways ever since. It is what gives weight and 
meaning to our endorsement of the Overton- 
Red River Waterway. 

We are going to continue to be conserva- 
tive in estimating benefits. At the same 
time, not only in the Corps of Engineers but 
throughout the Nation, we are learning that 
the rate of growth and progress in this coun- 
try compels us to bulld for the future, and 
scale our building to provide for the future's 
vastly expanding needs. 

Today the main trunkline waterway system 
of the Nation is within sight of completion. 
Generally speaking, there has been no great 
problem in justifying the improvement of 
these older waterways. 

Now we face a new kind of situation. We 
must consider the improvement of some of 
the more difficult streams, or those which 
reach into newer, less developed regions— 
streams like the Red and Arkansas, the 
Alabama-Coosa, the Columbia, and the Chat- 
tahoochee. At the same time, we must begin 
improving the tributary and feeder water- 
ways needed to expand our trunkline sys- 
tem into a true network, for until this is 
done we cannot get the fullest benefit from 
our main line construction. On these tribu- 
tary lines the prospects of future traffic are 
often less apparent than on the main streams. 
And there are many who believe that we 
should approach the problem of estimating 
benefits on these waterways with a somewhat 
different attitude than we have on the arter- 
ial routes. They feel we should take greater 
account of the country’s growing enterprise 
and needs, and make a larger allowance for 
the expansion of enterprise in areas that , 
would be served by proposed waterways. 

It is here on the Red River that this view 
may be tested. You are asking the American 
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people through their Federal Government, to 
invest almost $100 million in it. 

that the project will be built—and I believe 
the prospects are favorable—what will they 
get out of their investment? ‘Will the results 
encourage them to make similar investments 
in other areas in the future? For example, 
will they warrant us in looking forward to 
the day when the Black and Ouachita Rivers 
may be improved as tributaries of the Red? 
The answers are up to you. 

It is against this background, and in this 
spirit, that I point out the responsibilities 
and opportunities that are opening before 
you members of the Red River Valley Asso- 
ciation. You have been the voice of the 
Red River Valley; now we look to you to be 
increasingly its hands and its brains, Once 
you start developing a region as large, rich, 
and varied as this one, you have a continuing 
responsibility. It will be a long time before 
you can let go. For resource development 
can stop only when the Nation itself ceases 
to grow. 


United States Information Agency Has 
Lavish Setup in France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Charles Lucey, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer, points out in an article that the 
USIA organization in France is operating 
on a lavish scale. He indicates that the 
British are doing as good a job as we are 
for much less money and with a lot less 
show. His article follows: 


LavisH Is THE Worn von USIA SETUP IN 
FRANCE 
(By Charles Lucey) 

Paris, April 30.—From a resplendent office 
on an avenue appropriately named Gabriel, 
the United States Information Agency blows 
its horn here in Paris, and it is a high-priced 
performance often tending toward extrava- 


ganza. 

USIA’s fine quarters adjoins the American 
Embassy. Its staff is bigger than the Em- 
bassy staff, and it is a little hard to tell 
whether the tail or the dog does the wagging. 


COMPARISON 


A block away, Britain runs an information 
show costing one-tenth what the United 
States spends. France itself lays out only 
peanuts around the world to spread infor- 
mation and culture, 

Here in France, as throughout Europe, 
USIA is engaged in many good, legitimate 
functions informing the world’s peoples 
about United States policies, life and folk- 
ways. USIA’s libraries invariably are filled. 
Many of the Agency people are devoted to 
their jobs and work hard. 

But it is taking an awful lot of personnel 
to keep this show going. Here in France, 
the payroll lists. 53 Americans and 247 
Frenchmen. Additionally, it takes flocks of 
United States Embassy people to support 
the Information Agency—another 26 Ameri- 
cans and 76 Frenchmen plus 7 Marine guards, 
The USIA budget for France is just under 
$2,200,000 and supporting costs approach 
$400,000. 

THIRTY-SIX-PAGE MAGAZINE 
Here in Paris, USIA prints a 36-page bi- 
weekly magazine in French called Informa- 
tion and Documents. It is a fairly profes- 
sional job. Describing various phases of 
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American life, it may include photographs 
of a covered bridge, American theater scene, 
college campus pictures, families gathered at 
the table for Sunday dinner, and the like. 

Mostly, the articles are serious, but recent. 
numbers have included such bits of uncosmic 
souffle as the history of animated cartoons, 
descriptions of the New York ballet, an ac- 
count of a Frenchman who established a 
splendid restaurant in a Western mining 
camp, etc. 

It costs $175,000 yearly, circulates to 100,- 
000 leaders, supposedly, of French thought. 
It certainly does not go to people starved for 
information or reading, because they have 
plenty of good French newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


NOT THE BRITISH 

The British put out no such magazine, but 
somehow manage to get a fair share of their 
story told in France through an inexpensive 


mimeograph production with a small circula- 


tion. It makes the American operation look 
plush indeed. ; 

Here in France, USIA salaries alone exceed 
$500,000 yearly. Salaries run from $10,000 to 
$14,600 yearly with a few at the top getting 
another 63.200 living allowance. Many are 
paid more than they could possibly get in 
private jobs. 

The French USIA show isn't merely Paris— 
there are branches in Lille, Lyon, Bordeaux, 
Marseille, Strasbourg, Tours, and Algiers. 

How do the British manage in these places? 
They simply have the regular consul do 
the job instead of having separate informa- 
tion culture shows, 


Protection of Beauty and Grandeur of 
Columbia River Gorge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
every generation a small handful of men 
and women have fought the battle of 
conservation in order to preserve the nat- 
ural heritage of our majestic conti- 
nent—the heritage which belongs to the 
people of the future. 

Some of these battles, alas, have been 
lost. Others, fortunately, have been won. 
Here in this Senate we have recently seen 
conservation fights lost and priceless nat- 
ural resources surrendered to exploi- 
tation. 

But out in my home State of Oregon, 
due largely to the determination and 
dedication of a tireless woman, a long 
struggle is being won to safeguard the 
scenic grandeur of the marvelous Colum- 
bia River Gorge where it is traversed by 
U. S. 30, which we also know as the Co- 
lumbia River highway. 

This woman is Mrs. Gertrude Glutsch 
Jensen. Principally because of Mrs. Jen- 
sen's effective crusading, the Oregon 
State Legislature has passed an act es- 
tablishing the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission. Appropriately and fit- 
tingly, Mrs. Jensen has been appointed as 
chairman of the commission, which has 
as its mission the necessary land ex- 
changes and land management to keep 
the timbered slopes of the Columbia 
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River Gorge from being logged over by 

unsightly sawmill operations. 

Iam very proud to report that my wife, 
former State Representative Maurine 
Neuberger, and I were leading proponents 
in the legislature of the bill to establish 
the Columbia River Gorge Commission, 
where we worked with a Republican asso- 
ciate, former Senator Philip Hitchcock, 
to bring about adoption of the proposal 
so indefatigably urged by Mrs, Gertrude 
Jensen. 

It is appropriate for me to call this 
major achievement in the field of con- 
servation to the attention of the Senate, 
because most of the great cliffs and pali- 
sades of the Columbia Gorge are in- 
cluded in the Federal domain known as 
the Mount Hood National Forest. 

A few other people deserve real credit 
for what has been accomplished. Among 
them are Marshall N. Dana, ex-editor of 
the Oregon Daily Journal, of Portland, 
Oreg.; Neal Butterfield, of the United 
States National Park Service; Frank B. 
Folsom, of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice; and Mr. John B. Yeon, Jr., outstand- 
ing architect and conservationist, who 
headed a citizens’ study of the recrea- 
tional and scenic assets of the Columbia 
Gorge. It was,Mr. Dana, a longtime 
defender of the beauty and majesty of 
the Columbia’s unrivaled chasm, who 
presented to the 1953 session of the Ore- 
gon Legislature the bill which ultimately, 
after some revision and amendments, be- 
came the helpful protective law of today. 

I feel certain that Members of the 
Senate will be interested in a most com- 
prehensive report prepared by Mrs. Ger- 
trude G. Jensen on the task of preserving 
and protecting the scenic grandeur of 
the great Columbia River Gorge. I ask 
unanimous consent that her statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A List OF THE MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 
THE PRESERVATION OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
GORGE DURING THE Past 4 YEARS 
When I observed an extensive logging oper- 

ation alongside the Columbia River high- 

way below Mist Falls and just west of the 

Mount Hood Forest boundary of Wah-Keen® 

Falls, I reported this observation to the ex- 

ecutive council of the Portland women's 

Forum, vt which I am a member. The coun- 

cil was shocked and immediately the presi- 

dent, Mrs. Howard Arnest, appointed a com- 
mittee to look into the matter. This com- 
mittee was later known as the save the 
gorge” committee, of which I served as chair- 
man for 2 years. With the cooperation of 
the Oregonian and the Oregon Journal, and 
the friendly guidance and advice of Mr 
Marshall Dana and Mr. Neal Butterfield 
the National Park Service, considerable pros“ 
ress has been made. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. JENSEN, 
Chairman, Columbia River Gorge 
Commission, State of Oregon. 


A. The inauguration of an exchange pro- 
gram by the Federal Government as an 
gency measure to safeguard beautiful stands 
of timber and watersheds along the Columbia 
River Highway and in the Gorge of the Co- 
lumbia River. This exchange of lands in the 
gorge for publicly owned lands elsewhere 
been carried on by the Bureau of Land Man 
agement of the Department of Interior an 
the Mount Hood National Forest of the De- 
partment of Agriculture with the frien 
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Cooperation of the National Park Service of 
the Department of Interior. 

1. Some of the major exchanges of the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) which 

ve been made and are in the process of 
exchange in the area from the Sandy River 
Last to the forest boundary at Wahkeena 

are as follows (the Forest Service makes 
the exchanges east from the boundary to 
Hook River) : 
(a) The mile-and-a-half Paul and Verla 
in strip of approximately 110 acres, ex- 
ding east from the Sandy River bridge and 
along the south side of the expressway to 
the top of Broughton Bluff. This was done 

Cooperation with the owners of the prop- 
erty and Steboo Lumber Co., of Vancouver, 

ash., of which William Culkin is vice presi- 
dent and general manager. The owners 
made the property availabte to the lumber 
Company at the Government's appraisal, and 

lumber company is exchanging this prop- 
erty for an area of equal value of public- 
domain land and timber on the Washintgon 

of the Columbia River within 50 miles 
ol the gorge. 

(b) The acquisition and exchange of two 
Percels of property in Latorell Falls Canyon 
and watershed through the cooperation of 

e Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mackaness 
And Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Latorell, Steboo 

mber Co., and ELM. 

(e) The acquisition and exchange of a 
large and beautiful timbered area of over 
200 acres beginning at the middle of Shep- 
Perd’s Dell and along the south side of the 
plumbta River Highway of 114 miles, all 
— Slas-fir trees, through the cooperation 
Seeds owners, Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Ginter, 

boo Lumber Co., and BLM. 
ra?) The Mist Falls area including Mist 
to Is, over 1,000 feet high and the forest up 

Angels Rest including 2 miles along the 
rs th side of the Columbia River Highway of 
ep broximately 500 acres, through the coop- 
fria On of the owner of the land, Calvin Hel- 
Lucht the logger, Delbert Palmer, and Steboo 

Umber Co 


SH Several other parcels haye been exam- 
and an appraisal made by BLM. 
b The Mount Hood Forest Service has 
n successful in acquiring: 
wat The Warrendale Fishery property 
an ch runs along both sides of the highway 
tan Along the Columbia River for approxi- 
omen 2 miles. This was the result of an 
Dyo to Mr. A. J. Dwyer, president of the 
tim Lumber Co. to purchase land and 
ane in the gorge and exchange for land 
the timber elsewhere which was owned by 
of vernment. This offer resulted in the 
wae, ot Donald Munro, Jr., grandron of Mr. 
in 1 n who owned this historic fishery bullt 
885 to make the property available to the 
Service. 

(b) Many other parcels of privately owned 
mah rer along the highway and in Multno- 
the have been examined and are in 
of of exchange awaiting a statement 
mene er from the Secretary of the Depart- 
Clay tof Agriculture making the gorge a spe- 
ang de and restoring the old policy of land 
ent timber for timber instead of the pres- 

national overall policy of land timber for 

( and timber. 
base’ Forest Service exchanges during the 
Chane years achieved another successful ex- 
Only Se. Although this exchange involved 
hitisiae Acres of a heavily timbered forest 
presse is the southeast corner of the 
Bo: y intersection with the road into 
dam ville Dam, this scenic entrance to the 
logpeg seriously endangered and “nearly 
and had it not been for a very sin- 
t earnest effort on the part of the 
been Service to act quickly, it would have 
Tyren ned. This corner was owned by Mr. 
Lumber 2 Sold the timber to Dubois Matlack 
tracteq Co. of Vancouver who had con- 
ån With Merrill Bros. to cut the timber. 
change was made for 40 acres in the 
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gorge but farther back which cannot be 
seen from the highway. I always call this 
place Gertrude Dunns corner. 

B. The appointment of an official Colum- 
bia River Gorge Committee by Gov. Douglas 
McKay. Mr. Marshall Dana was appointed 
chairman of this very important committee. 

C. The enactment of the Columbia River 
Gorge bill, Senate bill No. 332, creating a 
Columbia River Gorge Commission. The 
drawing up of this bill was the result of a 
trip and conference in New York and in 
Washington which solved the problem of 
what to do. In New York, with my son, F. 
Charles Jensen, who was attending Columbia 
University and with Dr. Ralph Walker of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, formerly 
pastor of the White Temple Baptist Church 
of Portland, we called on Horace Marden Al- 
bright, former head of the National Park 
Service in Washington, adviser to the Rocke- 
feller and Ford Foundations and an active 
conservationist who greatly helped the Save 
the Redwoods movement in California. 

In Washington, I conferred with Mr. Con- 
rad Wirth, Chief of the National Park Serv- 
ice, and Ben Thompson, head of the recre- 
ational planning of the Park Service, and 
their assistants who had been briefed on the 
situation in the gorge by Mr. Neal Butter- 
field of the National Park Service in Port- 
land. This conference was held in Mr. 
Wirth's office and resulted in the writing of 
the Columbia River Gorge bill which was 
presented to the 1953 Oregon Legislature by 
Mr. Marshall Dana. 

This bill was passed through the concen- 
trated efforts of the members of the Port- 
land Women’s Forum, the Mazamas and the 
natural resources committee of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, and Senator Richard 
Neuberger, Representative Maurine Neu- 
berger, and Senator Philip Hitchcock. ; 

This bill, in part, is as follows: “Be it 
enacted by the people of the State of Ore- 
gon: For the purpose of preserving, 
developing, and protecting the recreation, 
scenic, and historic areas of the Columbia 
River Gorge, there hereby is created the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge Commission. The Com- 
mission shall consist of three members who 
are resident of the State and shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor on a nonpartisan 
basis.” =- 

The duties and powers of the commission 
are to acquire land in the name of the State 
by purchase, exchange, transfer, gift, or 
devise. There ere also other duties and 
powers. However, no money was provided 
by the 1953 or 1955 legislatures for the use 
of the commission for expenses or acquisi- 
tion, due to the huge deficit in the State 
budget. 

Another duty of the commission was the 
Presentation of a plan to the Governor for 
the protection and administration of the 
Columbia River Gorge. This was done and 


follows as one of the major achievements in 


the plan for the gorge. 

D. Presentation of the 25-year plan of 
acquisition, protection, and administration 
of the Colummbia River Gorge to Gov. Paul 
Patterson by the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission. This plan resulted from a thor- 
ough and extensive study by members of 
the commission—Gertrude Jensen, chair- 
man; George Ruby, attorney and mem- 
ber of the commission; Dan Pierson, mem- 
ber, and former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Hood River. 

This plan was based on the 2-year study 
for the protection of the gorge as contained 
in the Northwest regional planning report 
of which Mr, Dana waschairman. This study 
was made for the protection of the natural 
scenery in the gorge at the time Bonneville 
Dam was built. Marshall Dana was chair- 
man of the Northwest Regional Planning 
Committee and Mr. John Yeon, Jr., headed 
the committee of outstanding citizens who 
made a study of the gorge known as the 
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Columbia River Gorge Committee. This plan 
was never carried out as the planning board 
of the State under Governor Martin was 
abolished by the next session of the legis- 
lature; Ormond Dean was chairman of this 
board. This book containing the plan for 
the preservation of the gorge was filed away 
in the State capitol since 1937 and is prob- 
ably still there with no one authorized to 
do anything toward Carrying out this plan. 

Four years ago, Mr. Merriam, head of the 
National Park Service for region 4 in San 
Francisco, wrote me about his excellent 
report and study and felt that if I could 
obtain this volume, therein would be our 
solution. This report has been our guide. 

E. The first gift—150 acres of land and 
timber of great value and scenic beauty 
near Mitchell Point, in the Columbia River 
Gorge, and intercepted by both highways 
and bordering along the Columbia River— 
presented to the State of Oregon, through 
the Columbia River Gorge Commission, on 
Chrietmas eve, 1954, by Anton A. Lausmann 
and Joseph H. Lausmann, in memory of their 
father, Vincenz Lausmann. 

The 48th Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon in 1955 passed house joint resolu- 
tion 21, expressing the appreciation of the 
people of the State of Oregon to the donors 
of this generous commemorative gift—the 
first gift made to the commission. 

F. An amendment to Columbia River 
Gorge senate bill 332, giving the commission 
the power to transfer property and appro- 
priating money for the use of the commis- 
sion for expenses and acquisition. This 
amendment was introduced by Senator Pat 
Longergan and Representative Tom, at the 
request of the Portland Women's Forum. No 
money was appropriated for the use of the 
commission or for acquisition, but an agree- 
ment with the State highway commission 
that a sum of $50,000 be set aside for acquisi- 
tion of areas in the Columbia River Gorge, as 
recommended by the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission. 

As a result, the State highway commission, 
through their parks department, has cooper- 
ated with the gorge commission in their 
study of essential scenic areas to be acquired 
by providing the services of Mr. Ray Landon, 
negotiator for the right-of-way department, 
and Mr. Merriam, forester, to contact the 
owners of the several parcels of property on 
which the commission has requested a re- 
port. 

G. The efforts of the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission and Governor Patterson are cen- 
tered on Washington, D. C., to restore the 
former exchange policy of the Forest Scrvice 
of land and timber for stumpage to facilitate 
the exchanges. 

It is hoped that these efforts to mnke the 
gorge a special case in the matter of exchange 
will be successful, 

Also: 

1. The cooperation of the county com- 
missioners of Multnomah County making 80 
acres in Oneonta Gorge and 40 acres at St. 
Peter’s Dome available to the Mount Hood 
Forest Service at a price of $4,000. 

2. The very important assistance of Charles 
Ladd, Sr., farm forester of the State depart- 
ment of forestry, in preparing a book of cur- 
rent ownerships in the gorge from the Sandy 
River to Hood River and also the status of 
each parcel of land relative to land use— 
logged; when logged, first or second growth, 
and other relative facts. 

3. The purchase of Chanticlier Point by the 
ladies of the Portland Women’s Forum which 
will be presented to the State of Oregon as 
a gift through the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission and to be developed as a park, as, 
from this point is obtained the first view of 
the magnificent gorge of the Columbia River. 
Chanticlier Point is one of the world famous 
view points. 

4. Appointment of M. K. Wolfe as co- 
ordinator and executive secretary of the 
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Columbia River Gorge Commission pro tem- 

til a permanent arrangement is 
made. This was done through the efforts of 
the National Park Service. Mr. Wolfe is a re- 
tired top official of the district office of the 
United States National Forest Service in the 
Division of Recreation and Lands. This ap- 
pointment was made to become active May 1, 
1956. 

5. Restoration of former exchange policy of 
land and lumber for timber by the Forest 
Service on five parcels ot land under consid- 
eration for exchange. 

This is a partial list of the major ac- 
complishments. 


The Post Office Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Post Office Department policies 
have brought considerable criticism in 
my district, as I know they have in all 
parts of the Nation. I would like to in- 
clude, with my remarks, Mr. Speaker, an 
interesting editorial on the subject from 
the Birdsboro (Pa.) Dispatch, which 
follows: 

THE Post OFFICE QUESTION 


Every time we talk about the operations 
of the Post Office Department we have trou- 
ble with our mall deliveries. More trouble, 
that is, than ordinarily. Nevertheless we feel 
that recent events in the postal service de- 
mand some sort of comment. 

Last Saturday, perhaps for the first time 
in history, post offices across the United 
States were closed up tight. The Postmas- 
ter General blamed Congress for the cir- 
cumstance, and Congress accused the Post- 
master General. 

The wrangle which brought on the clos- 
ing, in our opinion, has reflected no credit 
at all to either party in the dispute. In 
a rather arrogant fashion, the public serv- 
ice has been subverted to the political uses 
of both parties. 

The heritage of that Department is that 
its service cannot be halted by either snow, 
nor rain, nor gloom of night. But what na- 
ture cannot accomplish, partisan politics has 
achieved with a vengeance. The service was 
suspended in what amounts to nothing more 
than a political jockeying for advantage. 

Postmaster General Summerfield contends 
that he needs $47 million to maintain the 
former level of service for the final 3months 
of the current fiscal year. Congress, with 
equal vigor, has denied him that sum. 

Lost in the smoke of the controversy at 
hand is the fact that the Postmaster General 
knew full well last July 1 just exactly how 
much money he had to run his department 
for the full year. 

He argues that the money which he is now 
short has been spent in maintaining full 
service during the past 9 months. While this 
fact may be true, it raises the issue of moral 
conduct. Was the Postmaster General 
morally right in borrowing sums for service 
last fall from the money allocated for service 
this spring? 

We do not think that such practices were 
justified. And in their practice we believe 
that the Postmaster General performed a 
grave injustice not only to the people whom 
he deprived of the service for which they 
have paid but to the administration which 
he serves as well. 
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Hallmark of Republican policy down 
through the years has been the application 
of established business practices to the con- 
duct of public affairs. That is one reason 
why the people of the United States en- 
trusted the affairs of government to Republi- 
can hands. 

Certainly no businessman of any stature 
would drain the funds of his venture to the 
last drop and then rush off to the bank or 
to his customers crying for more money. 
Certainly no businessman of any stature 
would employ such arrogant tactics in 
achieving his ends. 

One point which the Postmaster General 
and Congress, to a lesser extent, seem to have 
forgotten is that the real bosses of the Gov- 
ernment are not the various public officials 
in Washington but the people whom the 
postal service is supposed to serve. 

And one point that everyone concerned 
seems to have chosen to ignore is that those 
people are entitled to full service. There 
have been rather vigorous efforts to imply 
that the mails, as they are set up, serve not 
the people but certain segments of business. 

This argument is as spurious as a $3 bill. 
People pay taxes. Out of the money derived 
from these taxes, the Government is sup- 
posed to provide certain services. There 
is no question that the postal service is one 
of thece because that is one function spe- 
cifically assicned to the Federal Government 
by the Constitution of the United States. 
It may be argued that the income from 
the gales of postage stamps and other fees 
are not sufficient to operate the Post Office 
Department. But what of the money that 
the Government receives from taxes? 

If this idea of self-sufficiency is to be ap- 
plied to the postal service, why is it not ap- 
plied to the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare? 
Each of these performs some service, or there 
is no legitimate reason for the existence of 
the departments. 

If the users of mail must carry the full 
burden of the department's costs or suffer a 
cutback of service, why should farmers not 
also carry the full burden of the costs of the 
Agriculture Department? Farmers should, 
by the same logic, pay for all the research 
and subsidies which they receive. 

There is a lot of talk these days about 
modern Republicanism, We cannot but won- 
der if the curtailed mail service is supposed 
to be a manifestation of this innovation. 
If it is, we trust that we shall be forgiven 
for doubting the future success at the polls 
of the Republican Party. 


The Late William II. Stafford 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
regret at the news of the passing away of 
William H. Stafford, a former Member of 
this body from Milwaukee, Wis. 

A quarter of a century has passed since 
the late William H. Stafford served his 
last term in the House of Representa- 
tives, but the image of his personality is 
still vivid in the memory of some of his 
former colleagues and contemporaries. 
He was a colorful, outspoken man. Dur- 
ing his service in our national legislature 
he was associated with early advocacy of 
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independence for the Philippines, aboli- 
tion of lame duck” sessions, and modifi- 
cation of the prohibition law. 

He was among a handful of Members 
who voted against the entry of the 
United States into World War I. Eleven 
years later he again opposed certain of 
our activities in the international scene. 

The late William H. Stafford lived to 
be 87 years of age. He is survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Ella Steiner, Milwaukee; a 
niece, Mrs. John M. Lindsay, Milwaukee, 
and two nephews, Fred J. Siekert, of 
Milwaukee, and Stafford Siekert of Apple 
Valley, Calif. 

I wish to convey to them my sincere 
condolences at this time. 


Progress in Our Military Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to report to the House 
that our military program is moving 
along nicely. I have just been advised 
by the Department of the Army that 
this week 4,523 young men entered the 
Army part of this program. Of this 
number, 2,244 were 18% years of age or 
older, the Army states, and 2,279 are 
under 18 ½ years. 

Since the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
was passed by the Congress, there have 
been made criticisms of the operation of 
the program under the 6-month train- 
ing act. Suffice it to note at this time 
that of these 4,523 men entering thé 
Army program—does not include thé 
National Guard—this week, 3,080 came 
in under the 6-month training provisions. 

The Army also informs me that a total 
of 161,329 young men are now enlisted 
under the Army Reserve program. This 
is clear evidence, in my opinion, that our 
Reserve program is definitely develop 


and should give our people confident? 


in its future. 

As with most successful program 
however, additional problems 
This is especially true of our Reserve pro; 
gram. With the increasing influx of 
younger men into this program, there 
come the dimculties of providing them 
with adequate training facilities, equip? 
ment and competent instructors at uni 
level. A part of this problem is that 
supplying military clothing for thes 
men in needed amounts. The Army in- 
dicates that these problems will be est 
tremely difficult to handle in some locali- 
ties, particularly the one pertaining 
capable instructors. 

These are but a few of the problem 
which this program presents to the A 
and which must be ironed out as a 
Reserves continue to increase in size 
move to their ultimate strength. 215 
is a very favorable situation, even wi 
the present problems, and one which pest 
result in time in developing the 
military Reserve program in the world. 
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Address by Assistant Attorney General 
Perry W. Morton Before the Washing- 
ton Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
Pleasure last Saturday to introduce the 
Honorable Perry W. Morton, Assistant 
8 rney General of the United States, 

the audience of the Washington Pil- 

e. Mr. Morton there delivered a 

Most interesting address, and I ask 

the us consent that it be printed in 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


— e being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS sy HONORABLE Perry W. MORTON, 
U ANT Arrorngey GENERAL OF THE 
NITED STATES, PREPARED ror DELIVERY aT 
= WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE, UNITED 
ATES CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Sar- 


2 APRIL 27, 1957 
the is indeed a privilege to share a few 


Ughts with you today concerning the 
t theme which has brought us all 
Tin this room. We come from many 
Grent backgrounds. Our ancestors em- 
from numerous shores. We repre- 
ous many geographic areas. We hold vari- 
here pecific religious beliefs. But we are 
Purpose” re common concern and unity of 
tually this pilgrimage is sym- 

bolic of what is finest and best in this city 


R For what is Washington 
bit of Kansas, California, Texas, Fior- 
e. Oregon, and all the rest, all 
Melted together. 
few ona I wish to emphasize in these 
exista Utes is: The essential unity which 
ences, nog us notwithstanding our differ- 
5 in some respect, indeed, because 
differences. The Apostle Paul, in 
great letters to the young church 
ith, put the idea in these timeless 
Now there are varieties of gifts, 
Same Spirit; and there are varieties 
» but the same Lord: and there are 
ot working, but it is the same God 
en th them all in every one. To each 
© manifestation of the Spirit for 
is good“ (I Corinthians 12: 4-7). 
den ones of this fundamental unity 
Obscured—that I. as a member of 
tive branch of the Government, am 
y 3 honored to salute the 
Houses of the Congress, 
ise with you, no matter on which 
d alsle they may sit, for their com- 
— to the principles which make 
Many of J Breat, 
have you have often been puzzled, as 
ties why restraint, order and peace 
Breat d vail within our country to such 
ar 


ie 


2 fH 


r 


a 
torn gree, but the world outside is often 
and w er by such savagery, dissension 


Tt 
there 1 n to me that 
Ples as 


a 


. 


we find peace where 
Breement among our peo- 
ndatiat richt and just. It is upon 
on that our internal laws beget 
Yot ae and obedience. 
sua e is one of trust in each other 
Ment of the courts; of toler- 
Other’s ideas and standards; 
à ting the weak against the strong; 
Rd fair comps COntroversies with patience 
3 Of trea and abiding by the de- 
ting our neighbors as we want 
Us; Of recognizing the differ- 
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ences among our peoples and respecting 
them; of reducing inequalities and eradi- 
cating injustice; 


lating the course of public affairs to the 
needs of the people. These are at least some 
of the important ingredients of order and 
peace at home. 

The President has aptly observed that “Men 
of widely divergent views in our country live 
in peace together because they share certain 
common aspirations which are more impor- 
tant than their differences.” 

These common aspirations, to which the 
President referred, all stem from one basically 
religious idea which is the cornerstone of our 
system of government. Indeed, it is not 
oversimplification to say that there are just 
two plans of government in all the world, 
and in all the history of the world There 
is the one which we call democracy, in which 
the individual is the citizen. And there is 
the other which we call dictatorship, in 
which the individual is the subject. No 
matter what they are called, that is the dif- 
ference. It is immaterial whether the dic- 
tatorship is one which historically passed un- 
der the name of absolute monarchy, or 
whether it is a dictatorship of the right, like 
nazism, or one of the left, like communism. 
The one plan, called democracy, is based upon 
the essentially religous. ideal of individual 
dignity and the infinitely precious value of 
each human soul. Under the other plan, cur- 
rently identified as communism, the indi- 
vidual is degraded to being the puppet of an 
all powerful state. It is utterly amazing to 
observe the brazenness with which this God- 
lessly materialistic communism asserts that 
it is the revolutionary plan. As Dr. Elton 
Trueblood has so well described in his book 
Declaration of Freedom, “the free society is 
always and everywhere the revolutionary so- 
ciety.” This great country of ours was born 
in revolution. The real revolution in this 
or any other time is the emancipation of man. 
Communism is not the wave of the future. 
It is the convulsive tremor of the dead past— 
a throwback to all that is cruel and ignoble 
in the character of man. Tyranny and dic- 
tators are as old as the Sphinx. 

It is essential for us to understand that 
what we face is not merely an economic sys- 
tem, but a perverted faith, which is fanatical 
in temperament, missionary in the methods 
of its own expansion, and a substitute for 
God in the minds of its adherents. By its 
cleverly. devious processes of subversion, in- 
cluding unscrupulous distortion of democ- 
racy’s vocabulary, it succeeds in making 
helpers of many dupes whose empty talk 
corrodes the safeguards of true liberty. 

That is why it is so tremendously impor- 
tant for us to understand that freedom is 
a treasure which is not purchased once and 
for all, but must be affirmatively preserved 
in every age and generation. That is why 
we must continuously cultivate our com- 
mon aspiration that this shall be, indeed, 
one Nation under God. But let us be sure 
that we keep the picture of this motto right 
side up. Like any picture, it is confusing 
upside down. In this room of the United 
States Senate, it is especially fitting that we 
should, in this connection, recall the words 
of Peter Marshall, Chaplain of the Senate 
until his death in 1949; “The idea may be 
abroad in some quarters,” said Dr. Marshall, 
“that democracy is the thing that must be 
preserved * * * and that God is to be 
brought in as its servant. We must not get 
the cart before the horse. The plea of the 
church today is not that people shall cali 
upon God to return to democracy and bless 
it * but rather that we shall together 
cause our democracy to return to God and 
be blessed.” 

Dr. Marshall’s point, of course, is that it 
is up to us to keep ourselves in tune with 
God's plans, instead of expecting Him to be 
some sort of a “gimmick” for getting what we 
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want. It is not enough merely to be against 
the Communist conspiracy. We must act 
affirmatively for peace and freedom in order 
to make the brotherhood of man a reality. 
The only way to meet a perverted faith is by 
the living and spreading abroad of a better 
faith, penetrating all of the world with the 
dream of a society that is both just and free. 
We cannot do this by hiding in our closets 
singing some silly, shallow, sentimental, 
escapist, Jukebox tune like, Have You Talked 
With the Man Upstairs? Religious faith 
does not provide an advance guaranty of im- 
munity from risk, danger, and suffering. 
The God who spared not His own Son does 
not call us to walk in a garden, or to ride 
on an escalator above the turmoil of the 
human scene into a Beulah land. Men's 
finest hours come in times of ordeal, not 
in placid periods of tranquillity. It is espe- 
cially in such hours that we, who are citizens 
of a nation under God instead of subjects 
of a godless state, find our unity towering 
above our differences. In unison and stead- 
fast trust we can all say together: “God is 
King, be the earth never so unquiet.” 


Where Are We Headed in the 
Middle East? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an interesting editorial that appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal and which points 
out the dangers that exist in the Middle 
East area. 

The article follows: 

CAUTION: EXPLOSIVES 


As this is written the United States moves 
in the Middie East appear to have been suc- 
cessful. 

At any rate King Hussein has regained 
some political stability for his country. The 
possibility that Jordan might be invaded by 
its immediate neighbors has diminished. 
And the Eisenhower administration can claim 
persuasively that its implicit warnings of 
United States intervention contributed to 
this favorable turn of events. 

So we can all sigh with relief at the pass- 
ing of this particular crisis. Perhaps also 
we can use this welcome breathing spell to 
take stock in a way that is difficult to do when 
events hang in the balance. Otherwise there 
is the danger that the successful passing of 
perils may persuade us the journey has be- 
come less perilous. 

For good or ill the United States has got 
itself deeper and deeper into the maelstrom of 
the Middle East. In the last fortnight the 
Government has gone much fartber than we 
understood the intent of the Eisenhower 
doctrine, and in so doing it has assumed new 
risks that ought to be fully measured. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, as we think the 
public understood it, was a declaration that 
if any country in the Middle East was a vic- 
tim of Communist aggression the United 
States would answer its appeal for help. It 
strikes us that this doctrine had to be 
stretched considerably to cover the troubles 
in Jordan. 

Jordan itself is an artificial country. It 
was carved out of the Arabian desert by the 
British after World War I; until recently it 
was supported, economically and politically, 
by Britain. Its population consists of an 
unstable mixture of Circassian Moslems, 
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Arab Moslems, and Arab Christians to which 
have lately been added some 600,000 Arab 
refugees from Palestine. 

Jordan thus has always had built-in stresses 
that have nothing to do with the political 
ideologies of communism. It had hardly ob- 
tained independence in 1946 before one king 
was assassinated. The next king was re- 
moved by Parliament and his son, the pres- 
ent king, has sat ever since upon an uneasy 
throne. 

The interest of the Communists in this is 
undeniable. They are delighted by the strife 
and they have done everything to encourage 
it. But the notion that King Hussein leads 
a country that is united behind him except 
for the threat of international communism 
does not square with the known facts. 

The real struggle is all mixed up with 
Jordanian nationalism, pan-Arabianism, an- 
ger at Israel, and lingering resentments from 
the long years of Western colonialism. It 
would be an explosive situation with or with- 
cut the Communists. 

To mix into this situation by rushing naval 
fleets and marine battalions into the area is 
a dangerous business. Our intervention has 
been welcomed by hardly anyone, except per- 
haps the King himeelf. In Jordan the Eisen- 
hower doctrine is an inflammatory phrase— 
Mr. Richards with $200 million of Eisenhower 
doctrine aid to spend hasn’t dared poke his 
nose into the place. Elsewhere in the Arab 
world we have made it easier for the Com- 
munists to talk about American imperialism. 

We have also thereby acquired some new 
risks for the future. If the tenuous stability 
in Jordan gives way—and it is very likely 
to—what,do we do with our fleets and our 
marines? To justify our action we have said 
that Jordan is vital to our interests. Do we 
invade it? Do we prop King Hussein on the 
throne with force? Are we prepared to fight 
Syria, Israel, Egypt, or Saudi Arabia to save 
Jordan if it should come to that? Or are we 
only bluffing? 

Furthermore, if political stability in so 
small a country as Jordan is vital to us, what 
about the internal affairs of larger and more 
important countries in that area? 

The Eisenhower doctrine, alone and with- 
out embellishment, was a major undertaking. 
It was an avowal that we would protect this 
area, if it wanted protection, from an aggres- 
sion rooted in international communism. 
But whatever else this crisis in Jordan has 
been, and however much the Communists 
have shrewdly exploited it, its roots lie in the 
internal political stresses of the country, not 
in international communism. To inject our- 
selves into this situation is to go beyond the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

Some will reply that it is a logical exten- 
sion of that doctrine. They say the time has 
come for the United States to recognize its 
responsibilities in that whole area, whatever 
the internal forces that threaten the peace, 
because any explosion would benefit the 
Communists, 

Perhaps so, But if we are going to play 
arcund with such explosives, we had better 
be prepared to have them blow up in our face. 


Examiner Rules FTC Has No Power To 
Act on Food Fair Case 


OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
Monday, March 25, 1957 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent ruling by a Federal Trade Commis- 


EXTENSION 
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sion hearing examiner leaves a hole in 

our antitrust laws big enough to shove 

an industry through. 

The ruling is the subject of the fol- 
lowing story in the April 19, 1957, issue 
of the Wall Street Journal: 

EXAMINER RvuLES FTC Has No Power To Act 
ON Foop Fam Case—FirnM’s MEATPACKING 
OPERATIONS PLACED Ir UNDER FARM AGENCY 
CONTROL, He MAINTAINS 
WASHINGTON.—A Federal Trade Commis- 

sion examiner ruled that the agency has no 

power to act against Food Fair Stores, Inc., 

Philadelphia, because the east-coast grocery 

chain operates a meatpacking plant. 1 
Examiner Frank Hier held that the Agri- 

culture Department has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over meatpackers. The Agriculture De- 
partment's responsibilities extend, he added, 
even to a meatpacker's nonpacking opera- 
tions. 

FTC staff lawyers argued that giving the 
Agriculture Department sole jurisdiction 
over companies with packing interests would 
lend to absurd results. According to the 
staff, Mr. Hier’s recommendation would per- 
mit a business to choose FTC or Agriculture 
Department regulation simply by acquiring 
or getting rid of a packing plant. 

The examiner, however, said it’s not up 
to him to interpret what he called the clear 
law. He noted that legislation is pending 
to give the Commission power to regulate 
the nonpacking activities of meatpackers. 

Mr. Hier recommended dismissal of a 17- 
month-old FTC complaint against Food Fair. 
The chain was accused of inducing special 
promotional allowances from its suppliers 
which it knew or should have known were 
not being offered to its competitors. The 
dismissal order is subject to review by the 
full PTC, 

Food Fair is a large supermarket grocery 
chain along the Atlantic seaboard. Its sales 
in the 28-week period ended November 10, 
1956, were $279,373,768. Since 1945, Food 
Fair has operated a meatpacking plant in 
Elizabeth, N. J., which sells aout $25 million 
in meat products each year, the FTC said. 


As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] has pointed out, the meat 
packers’ exemption from susveillance by 
the Federal Trade Commission ‘poses 
grave threats to the continued usefulness 
of the FTC and to its ability to proceed 
against unfair and discriminatory prac- 
tices by any American company.” 

The Packers’ and Stockyards Act of 
1921 took away from the Trade Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over unfair trade prac- 
tices in the meat packing and related 
industries and gave it to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

A number of us would restore jurisdic- 
tion to the Trade Commission. The lead 
has been taken by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] and the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. In the 
other body where hearings have begun, 
the amendment is sponsored by the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, Senator 
O'Mahoney, and the senior Senator from 
Utah, Senator WATKINS. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and of its Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, has urged hearings 
on these bills in a letter to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris], which appeared 
in the Record of April 29, 1957, on page 
A3163. 

In that letter he pointed out that any 
industry—tire producers, battery manu- 
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facturers, automobile manufacturers, 
integrated oil companies, or any other 
industrial giant—could squeeze through 
this loophole outside antitrust enforce- 
ment by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The danger to our competitive free en- 
terprise system also has aroused the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, whose vice president, Mr. 
George J. Burger, has written the fol- 
lowing letters to me and to the chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C. April 19, 1957. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Note my letter to 
Chairman Gwynne of the FTC and the at- 
tached copy of clipping. 

Truthfully it will take some men of your 
type to spearhead the fight to have immediate 
correction made of this situation. 

The remaining independents in the food 
industry or the retail meat industry will be 
through if the Government and the adminis- 
tration doesn't take the appropriate action. 

The platforms of both political parties con- 
tained a pledge for allout vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws to protect 
business. Now we put the question: “Will the 
pledge be kept?” r; 

š Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 
APRIL 19, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN GWYNNE, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Jupce: You, no doubt, are well 
aware of the action of the examiner in ruling 
that the Federal Trade Commission has no 
power to act in the Food Fair case. 

If this wretched situation is allowed to 
continue, for practical purposes, due to 


-divided authority in enforcement of the 


antitrust laws, it goes without saying, as we 
review the scene, that antitrust laws are 
worthless to protect the free-enterprise sys“ 
tem. 

This ruling will also cause a new defense 
for those who are charged under the 
Act with alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

With airlines being exempt from antitrust 
laws, interstate carriers, and food 
where they are operating a meatpacking in- 
stitution, we wonder where it is all going to 
end. 

It is our hope that the Commission will 
take appropriate action in the present Con- 
gress in seeing to it that a correction 
forthcoming at the earliest possible moment - 

With some other cases pending—not ap- 
plying to the FTC—we put the question“ 
“When does equal justice under the 18 
prevail?” 

Would you be kind enough to bring wy 
letter to the attention of your fellow com- 
missioners, and as the National Federa 
is committed by its nationwide mem A 
for all-out vigorous enforcement of the anti 
trust laws, we will leave no stone unturned 
to bring about this correction, 

Waiting to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


The Western States Meat Packers A8, 
sociation, of San Francisco, Calif., de“ 
scribes the situation as follows: 

FTC Sars Ir Has no JURISDICTION OVER 
TAIL GROCERY CHAIN WHICH OWN a MEAT” 
PACKING PLANT 
A Federal Trade Commission examine. 

issued an order on April 18, 1957, to di 
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Miss, for lack of jurisdiction, a complaint 
Against Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The FTO examiner, Frank Hier, said 

Fair is a meatpacker under the terms 
Of the Packers and Stockyards Act and, 
therefore, is under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of are Secretary of Agriculture on all its 

ns. 


The Federal Trade Commission had 
Charged that Food Fair Stores, Inc., had 
Violated the Robinson-Patman amendment 
to the Clayton Act by inducing special pro- 
motional allowances from food suppliers 
which the company knew were not being 
Offered to its smaller competitors. 

Fair is a supermarket grocery chain 
at 238 stores along the Atlantic Seaboard 
having an annual business of $475 million. 
The Company also operates a meat packing 
Plant in Elizabeth, New Jersey. Food Fair 
is usted and licensed by the Department of 
Agriculture as a packer. x 

er Hier said the Packers and Stock- 
Act is clear and unambiguous and 
Provides that “the Federal Trade Commis- 
mon shall have no power nor jurisdiction 
šo far as relating to any matter which by 
act is made subject to the jurisdiction 

of the Secretary.” 
the decision by Examiner Hier has thrown 
American business community into a 

Situation. Mr. Hier has stated that 
any company under FTC jurisdiction can 
escape supervision of its trade practices by 

a 20 nt interest in a meat- 

Picking plant, 
eo is a problem of great importance 
use the Department of Agriculture does 
pee the legal power to administer the 
Vision ms of the Clayton Act or the pro- 
men of the Robinson-Patman amend- 
visa ermore the enforcement pro- 
relatin ot the Packers and Stockyards Act 
com to monopolistic acts and unfair 
hee den are almost altogether neglected 
ng eh the Department of Agriculture has 
fea to enforce its responsibility in this 


eulturmwement in the Department of Agri- 
eon. 2.4 also lacking for still another rea- 
is re Packers and Stockyards Branch 
Artega to a commodity Division in the 
vised tural Marketing Service and is super- 
Specialis the line by economists and research 
in th ts who have no specialized training 
nd field of monopolistic practices or 
Ment op Petition. In fact, the enforce- 
With — fair trade practices would interfere 
in whi © regular work of the Department 
Ch these men are interested. 
for ema dition to these unfayorable factors 
of ective enforcement in the Department 
does not ture, it should be noted that USDA 
forceme have an appropriation for an en- 
Department nas but in recent years the 
Packe vetoed every effort of the 
an aph aud Stockyards Branch to obtain 
Prropriation for this purpose. 
Oues nstance, last year the branch re- 
budzet anne $200,000 be placed in the USDA 
f employ personnel to start en- 
act. Tn e meatpacker provisions of the 
bran ch © entire amount requested by the 
the Denar knocked out of the budget by 
th es itself: The request was not 
the Conne te the Bureau of the Budget or 
The pe 
fused to -o tment of Agriculture also has re- 
tion fom Goa a supplemental appropria- 
Tor the vear mee for enforcement purposes 
: noeginning July 1, 1957. The De- 
Sf a separa, as opposed the establishment 
for enfernt agency within the Department 
Unless th at Purposes, 
Willing to ack Department of Agriculture is 
and to for an adequate appropriation, 
Within the pit n separate enforcement 
Work, there is Partment to conduct this 
Ment of 1 8 for effective enforce- 
ee in that agency. 
association has asked 
tions to cooperate 
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with us in restoring supervision of meat- 
packer practices to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. There probably will be no satis- 
factory enforcement of laws dealing with 
fair competition until all businessmen are 
under the same law and the same degree of 
enforcement, 

We strongly urge our members to write 
their Senators and their Representatives in 
Congress to support S. 1356, H. R. 5282, H. R. 
5283, and H. R. 5454. Passage of these bills 
could bring about proper public regulation of 
unfair trade practices. 


As this law stands, any company un- 
der Federal Trade Commission jurisdic- 
tion can get out from under by buying 
a meatpacking plant. Congress should 
act promptly to plug this loophole which 
is a threat to our competitive free enter- 
prise system. 


The Vital Role of American Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege yesterday to speak to a group 
of women before whom Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, the able Treasurer of the United 
States, delivered a speech. I had the 
honor to introduce her. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement I have prepared 
regarding women prominent in govern- 
ment in this country, together with a list 
of such women, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Racorp, as follows: 

Tue VITAL ROLE OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


On several occasions, I have commented 
upon the increasingly significant role played 
by American women throughout our entire 
Nation. s 

Americans understand and welcome this 
Tact. 

By now, it is no particular news to the 
American people to point out that women 
already own an estimated two-thirds of the 
national wealth, or that women already con- 
stitute one-third of America’s labor force. 

What may not be generally realized, how- 
ever, is the welcome extent to which Ameri- 
can women are coming into their own—in 
occupying positions of importance in the 
business, political, professional and public 
service life of our land. 


MRS. PRIEST, GUEST OF INVEST LUNCHEON 


Yesterday, I had the pleasure of being host 
at a luncheon of the National Invest-in- 
America Committee. 

One of our honored guest speakers was the 
able Treasurer of the United States, Mrs. 
Ivy Baker Priest. She symbolizes, I believe, 
the vital role which women play in our 
economic life—as investers, as taxpayers and 
in many other financial capacities. 


QUTSTANDING WOMEN LEADERS IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Recently, I noted an article by Josephine 
Ripley in the Christian Science Monitor, in 
which she enumerated some of the outstand- 
ing women like Mrs. Priest, who have been 
serving in government with high distinction. 

Included among them are, of course, such 
excellent public servants as former Ambassa- 
dor Clare Booth Luce; the former Assistant 
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United States Treasurer, and later Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Catherine 
B. Cleary, of Milwaukee; the former Deputy 
Administrator of Civil Defense, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Howard; the former Deputy Director of 
Foreign Operations, Mrs. Hiram C. Houghton. 

And currently, we enjoy the continued 
services of the Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, Mrs. Alice 
Leopold; the Chairman of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, Mrs. Dorothy Mc- 
Cullough Lee; our representative on the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission, 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord; the newly nominated 
Ambassador to Norway (formerly Ambasea- 
dor to Switzerland) Mrs. Francis Willis. 
(Mrs. Willis symbolizes, in turn, the very 
welcome increase in the participation of 
women in America's Foreign Service.) 

So, too, in the honored ranks of Govern- 
ment, are the newly confirmed Director of 
the Children's Bureau, Katherin Oettinger, 
who succeeds another outstanding woman, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot. 

ABLE MEMBERS IN LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Of course, here in the Senate we are proud 
of the invaluable services of the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. Smrrn]. In the 
House of Representatives too, is a sizable 
contingent of able women legislators of both 
parties. 

WOMEN SERVING AT HIGHER LEVELS 


In still another article in the Monitor, in 
this instance, by Mary Handy, a significant 
fact was pointed out: In 1870, only four- 
tenths of 1 percent of the women working 
had executive-leve] jobs. In 1930, that pro- 
portion of higher-level workers had risen to 
3 percent, and by 1956 the level had gone up 
to 6 percent. 

APPOINTMENT OF WHITE HOUSE ASSOCIATE 

PRESS SECRETARY 


And recently, within the past few weeks, 
no less a personage than the President of the 
United States has rightly recognized wom- 
en's higher level role, by appointing Mrs. 
Anne Wheaton as Associate Press Secre- 
tary at the White House. 


ENCOURAGE RISING FROM THE RANKS 


I am pleased to comment on this general 
subject, because, in my judgment, every 
possible encouragement should be given to 
this trend. 

This Nation needs skilled manpower and 
skilled womanpower. Even more important, 
it needs skilled brain power—irrespective of 
sex—brain power for the advancement of 
this Republic. 

We cannot afford to squander-any talent, 
We cannot allow individuals of great promise 
to be kept at lower employment levels, 
simply because they happen to be of the fair 
sex. 

We learned during World War II through 
the WACS, the WAVES, the Women Marines, 
the SPARS, how we benefited as a nation 
when we secured women's services, virtually 
alongside their fighting men. 

Yes, we learned, too, through our experl- 
ence with wartime factories, from Rosie, the 
Riveter, that women are ready, willing, and 
eager to serve their land in ever-new capaci- 
ties. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AS MOTHERS 


- Naturally, their primary responsibilities 
rightly remain as mothers of the race, as 
guardians with their husbands of the Na- 
tion's homes. But that need not detract 
from their appropriate contributions else- 
where, 

I send to the desk now a few brief supple- 
mentary comments, along with a long and 
enheartening list of top women leaders se- 
lected by the Eisenhower administration. 

This list comes, incidentally, from the 
Office of Miss Bertha Adkins, assistant chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
in her own right, one of our most prominent 
women leaders. 
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I ask unanimous consent that these com- 
ments and the list be printed at this point 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


If each of us looked at our respective 
States, we could quickly find an outstanding 
group of women who amply represent the 
type of woman leader whom I am describing, 
and whom I am seeking to encourage. 

We would find them in the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in the League of 
Women Voters, in the American Association 
of University Women, in the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, in the American Legion Auxillary, and 
in innumerable other religious, ethnic, social, 
professional, and other groups. 

We would find them in the Republican and 
Democratic Party units at the grassroots. 
We would see them serving with and for the 
Nation's hospitals, schools, orphan homes, 
welfare institutions, underprivileged service 
centers, and in many other connections. 

Were time and space no factors, I could 
cite a great many such fine ladies from my 
own State of Wisconsin. 

A LEADING WOMAN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


I shall, however, set forth a few brief facts 
concerning one particular woman whose fine 
record has come to my attention from folks 
who highly respect her. 

She is not from my State, but rather re- 
sides here in the District of Columbia where 
there is no Senator nor Representative to 
speak up in this manner for folks of merit. 

And she is not in government, but rather 
is in private enterprise. 

This particular woman has served as past 
president of the local Soroptimist Interna- 
tional. 

She is vice president of the Connecticut 
Avenue Association, and an active member of 
the board of directors of the Central Charge 
organization, 

She has been prominent in the field of giv- 
ing public recognition to what is well de- 
scribed as “juvenile decency.” (I refer to 
the fact that most of our youngsters are 
fundamentally decent, and only a handful- 
less than 5 percent—become juvenile delin- 
quents.) 

During the past 12 years, she has been 
serving our veterans at Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital, helping to rehabilitate them. 

When the news of the magnificent Hun- 
garian rebellion against Communist tyranny 
flashed to the world, she was one of the first 
here in the District area to take action. She 
and her employees eagerly agreed on the do- 
nation of proceeds of a portion of their busi- 
ness time for Hungarian relief. Similarly, 
she has arranged to bring several Hungarian 
refugees here to become self-supporting job- 
holders. 

Her field—her business—is one which an 
uninformed person might not ordinarily 
think of in terms of a major United States 
business. And yet it is one, according to 
economists. It is that of dancing instruc- 
tion. 

The lady of whom I speak is the president 
of the Arthur Murray Studios of the Metro- 
politan Washington area. She is also re- 
gional director of 25 studios in 8 States and 
the District. 

Her District business is, I understand, the 
most successful such franchise operation out 
of many such successes in the Nation. And 
she has built it herself during less than 20 
years. She has bullt it with the philosophy 
of service, the sound, spiritual philosophy of 
contributing to character and human de- 
velopment. 

She herself represents the ideals she seeks 
to advance, for she started humbly as a clerk 
in the Chase National Bank at $65 per month. 
And she worked her way up—an enterprising, 
dedicated woman in a so-called man’s 
world—a pioneering woman, who grew with 
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what had been an unknown industry, but 
what is now a vast industry throughout the 
Nation. 

Indeed, the industry is extending overseas, 
for she is opening up a studio in Frankfort 
shortly—the first such American studio on 
the European Continent. 

The lady's name is Ethel Fistere. 

I have never had the pleasure of meeting 
this fine lady, or even any of her associates, 

I select her as an example—a worthy ex- 
ample—of folks whom we may not know, 
but whom we may well admire. 


CONCLUSION—LET WORLD'S WOMEN TAKE NOTE 


Known or unknown, famous or less fam- 
ous, in public or in private life, in everyday 
matters or in unique jobs, they are render- 
ing significant service to the Nation. 

In light dancing, or in serious diplomacy, 
in Wall Street or Main Street, I say: “More 
power to our women of ability—in serving 
this Nation.” 

Let the women of the world take inspira- 
tion from the women of America—from the 
Helen Kellers of America who have con- 
quered every conceivable handicap, from the 
Susan B. Anthony's who have championed 
womens’ equal role, from the women column- 
ists and the women presidents of corpora- 
tions and women scientists and educators 
and leaders in all walks of life. 

Tor WOMEN APPOINTMENTS IN THE EISEN- 
HOWER ADMINISTRATION 
(Listed in order of appointment) 

1. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston, Tex. 
(member of President’s Cabinet) (resigned), 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. ' 

2. Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest.“ Bountiful, Utah, 
Treasurer of the United States. 

3. Mrs. Oswald B. Lord.! New York, N. Y., 
United States Representative on Human 
Rights Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations; alter- 
nate United States representative to the 8th 
session of U. N. General Assembly (1953); 
alternate United States representative to 
the 9th session of U. N. General Assembly 
(1954); alternate United States representa- 
tive to the 10th session of U. N. General 
Assembly (1955); alternate United States 
representative to the llth session of the 
U. N. General Assembly (1956). 

4. Mrs. Daniel J. Schenider,t Lakewood, 
Colo., Superintendent of the United States 
Mint at Denver. 

5. Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce Ridgefield, 
Conn., United States Ambassador to Italy. 

6. Mrs. Katherine G. Howard., Boston, 
Mass., Special Adviser to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator (served first as Dep- 
uty Administrator), member, National Civil 
Defense Advisory Council. 

7. Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn, Omaha, Nebr., 
United States Representative on Status of 
Women Commission, United Nations. 

8. Mrs. Hiram C. Houghton Red Oak, 
Iowa, member, Public Advisory Group on 
Refugee Relief Program, Department of 
State, formerly Deputy Director for Refu- 
gees and Migration, International Coopera- 
tion Administration (also Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration). 

9. Miss Albina R. Cermak,’ Cleveland, 
Ohio, Collector of Customs at Cleveland. 

10. Miss Catherine B. Cleary, Milwaukee 
(resigned, June 1954), Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury (first named Assistant United 
States Treasurer). 

11. Mrs, Georgia France McCoy, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Assistant to the Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

12. Mrs. Rae V. Biester, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
Superintendent of the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia. 

13. Mrs. Lottie Randolph, Columbus, Ohio, 
Assistant to Administrator, Farmers’ Home 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 
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14. Miss Mildred E. Reeves, Washington, 
D. C., Associate Judge, Municipal Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

15. Mrs. Consuelo Northrop Bailey (re- 
signed), South Burlington, Vt., member, Ad- 
visory Board, United States Post Office De- 

nt, 

16. Miss Frances E. Willis,’ Redlands, 
Calif., United States Ambassador to Swit- 
zerland. 

17. Mrs. Elizabeth Shirley Enochs,' Lorton, 
Va., United States technical delegate on di- 
recting council of American International 
Institute for Protection of Childhood. 

18. Dr. Bess Goodykoontz,’ Iowa, alternate 
United States delegate, directing council of 
American International Institute for Protec- 
tion of Childhood. 

y 19. Mrs, Wendell Willkie, New York City, 

Pon Sy < 

20. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., members, American Battle Monu- 
ments Commisison. 

21. Mrs. Wilfreda J. Lytle, Wilmington. 
Del., Director, Women's Activities (Second 
Region), Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 

22. Dr. Beatrice Aitchison, Portland, Oreg., 
Director, Transportation Research, Bureau 
of Transportation, United States Post Office 
Department. 

23. Mrs. Daphne Leeds, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Assistant Commissioner of Patents, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

24. Miss Roberta Church, Chicago, III., con 
prise to minority groups, Department of 

bor. 

25. Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee,’ Port- 
land, Oreg., formerly member, Board of Pa- 
role, Department of Justice. 

26. Mrs. Frances P. Bolton,’ Cleveland, 
Ohio, United States representative, eighth 
session, United Nations General Assembly: 

27. Mrs. F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Wayrata. 
Minn., alternate United States delegate 
UNESCO (United Nations) conference 
1953. United States delegate to eighth and 
ninth general UNESCO conference in Monte” 
video in 1954 and 1956, respectively. Also, 
in 1953, public member, 16th session of thé 
Economic and Social Council of the Uni 
Nations, Geneva, 1953. 

28. Miss Cleta Smith,’ St. Louis, Mo., United 
States collector of customs at St. Louis. 

29. Mrs. Olivia Erpenbach,t Minneapolis 
Minn., collector of customs at Minneapolis- 

30. Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, New Tork. 
N. T., member, Government Contracts Com- 
mittee. 

31. Dr. Jean T. McKelvey, Ithaca, N. Y- 
member, advisory committee to the 
of Labor. 

32. Mrs. Frances Lee,’ San Mateo, N. Mex, 
member, Inter-American Commission of 
Women, Department of State. 

33. Mrs. Raymond Sayre,' Ackworth, Iow® 
member, Agricultural Advisory Commission 
member, Commission on Congressional 
Judicial Salaries, 

34. Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Weston, Conn. 
Assistant to Secretary of Labor for Women“ 
Affairs; also Director of Women’s Bureau. 
Labor Department; public member, Co 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

35. Mrs. Lovilla Lalor, Santa Rosa, 5 
Director, Women’s Activities (region 7), Fed 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 

36, Mrs. Ada Mucklestone, Chicago, Ul- 
Director, Women’s Activities (fourth region)! 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

37. Mrs. Frances Diehl, San Fran S 
Calif., Director, Reception Center, San es 
cisco (Maison with visiting governmen 
guests and exchange students for U. S. State 
Department). 5 

38. Mrs. Carmel Carrington Marr, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. assistant to the United Stat 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 
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39. Mrs. Jessie Vann, (term expired), 
Pittsburgh, Pa., member, International De- 
velopment Advisory Board. 

40. Mrs. Anna A. Mitchell, West Hartford, 
Conn., United States collector of customs at 
Bridgeport. 

41. Mrs. Jane Morrow Spaulding, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., consultant, Foreign Operations 

tion. 

42. Mrs. Mildred C. Ahlgren, Whiting, Ind., 
Member, Public Advisory Board, Foreign 

tions Administration. 

43. Mrs. Frances Nolde, Reading, Pa, con- 
Sultant in Defense Air Transportation. 

44. Mrs. Penrl C. Pace; Burkesville, Ky. 
member, Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 


m. 
to Mrs. Jessie D. Sayler Savannah, Ga., 
nited States collector of customs at Sa- 

vannah, 
46. Mrs. Frances Lee! San Mateo, N. Mex, 
Only woman member, American delegation 
the Inter-American Conference at Caracas 
(March 1954). 
47. Mrs, Edna Basten Donald} Grand 
— Nebr., member, National Assay Com- 

n. 


48. Mrs. Ralph D. Keeney, Somersville, 
Conn., member, National Assay Commission. 
7 7 Mrs. O. Blake Willcox: Englewood, 

A, member, National Assay Commission. 

Mrs. Edward A. Pool, New York, N. V., 
„ National Assay Commission. 

51. Mrs. Philip J. Woodward, Winchester, 
tass., Assistant Administrator for Education 
—— 1), Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
Ela Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Vermont, 

ember, United States Advisory Commission 

ucational Exchange. 
Mrs. Helen Chapman, Jerseyville, III.; 
oon Mrs, Percy Maxim Lee, Farmington, 


— Miss Helen G. Irwin,’ Des Moines, Iowa; 
rg Mrs. Lucille Leonard,’ Providence, R. I.: 
Dr. Susan Riley, Nashville, Tenn., 
Men ee Foreign Operations Council, For- 
58. tions Commission. 
M Mrs. Myra Glazier Kenney, Worcester, 
59 J 


bes Mrs. J. B. Cooley, Minot, N. Dak., mem- 
» Council of Consultants, Small Business 
Administ ration. 

„Mrs. Gladys Forsyth, Lincoln, Nebr., 
Board of Field Advisers, Small Business Ad- 
nme tration. 
Ma.’ Mrs. Emmert T. Bowlus,! Frederick, 
More CmPtrolier of Customs, Port of Balti- 

Md 


—.— Miss Jane H. Todd, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Sons ber, Council of Consultants, Small Busi- 
63 tration. 
Oty att. Ann Louise Perris, Allegan, Mich., 
eral n Defense Officer (Evacuation), Fed- 
Civil Defense Administration. 
. Mr. Charles W. Weis, Ir.“ Rochester, 
» Member, Federal Civil Defense Advi- 
65 uncl. 
Ration Jean W. Puller, Los Angeles, Calif., 
om Director, Women’s Activities, Fed- 
vil oe Administration. 
= ted G. Helmes, St, Paul, 
van, Assistant Director, Women’s Bureau, 
87 De Ates Department of Labor. 
United Mary P. Holleran, Hampton, Va., 
States Representative on Inter- 
tion of n Cultural Council of the Organiza- 
cee of American States. 
Al, Mrs, Katharine Dixon Agar, Chicago, 
Celebrata ber, United States Commission for 
Birth of on of the 200th Anniversary of the 
John Marshall. 
Nati. Catherine Cleary, Milwaukee, Wis., 
hab Advisory Council on Vocational Re- 
3 Department of Health, Educa- 
and Welfare. 
tonar as Louise Baker, Lincoln, Nebr., Na- 
visory Council on Vocational Re- 
— = 
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habilitation, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

71. Mrs. Howard Coffin,’ Washington, D. C., 
member, Hamilton Bicentennial Commission. 

72. Mrs. t Patterson, New York, 
N. Y., member, Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
mission. 

73. Mrs. J. Madison Blackwell, New York, 
N. Y., member, 1955 Annual Assay Commis- 
sion. 

74. Mrs. D. Ray Murdock, Greenburg, Pa., 
member, 1955 Annual Assay Commission. 

75. Mrs. R. Henry Norweb,' Cleveland, Ohio, 
member, 1955 Annual Assay Commission. 

76. Miss Lucy M. Seiler,’ Philadelphia, Pa., 
member, 1955 Annual Assay Commission. 

77. Mrs. Margaret Cathcart,t Lake Forest, 
III., member, Soo Locks Centennial Commis- 
sion, 

78. Mrs. Rae C. Hooker, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., member, Soo Locks Centennial Com- 
mission. 

79. Mrs. Charles A. Dean 
Pointe Farms, Mich., member, 
Centennial Commission. 

80. Mrs. Julie B. Kirlin (resigned), Boston, 
Mass., advisor, Office of International Trade 
Fairs, Commerce Department. 

81. Miss Jane H. Todd, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
consultant, Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. 

82. Dr. Althea K. Hottel,’ Bala Cynwd, Pa., 
United States Representative, Social Com- 
mission of Economic and Social Council, 
United Nations. É 

83. Miss Francis Knight, Washington, 
D. C., Director, Passport Division, Depart- 
ment of State. 

84. Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Washington, D. C., 
Alternate United States Delegate, Eighth 
World Health Assembly, Mexico City, 
May 10-June 4, 1955. 

85. Miss Mary H. Donlon,? Kinderhook, 
N. Y., member United States Customs Court. 

86. Dr. Katherine G. Bloyley.“ Keuka Park, 
N. Y., member, Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 

87. Mrs. W. Greg Smith, Denver, Colo., 
Director; Women's Activities (Sixth Region), 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

88. Mrs. Pearl Wates, Thomasville, Ga., 
Director, Women’s Activities (Region Three), 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

89. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Cusack,’ Winchester, 
Mass., Alternate United States Representa- 
tive, United Nations Children’s Fund. 

90. Associate Justice Jennie Loitman Bar- 
ron, Brookline, Mass., Delegate, United Na- 
tions Congress on Prevention of Crime. 

91. Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, Long Island, 
N. T. 

92. Miss Elizabeth B. Howry,’ Jamestown, 
R. I. 

93. Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington, D. Ç. 

94. Mrs, James H. Rowe, Jr., Washington, 
D. C: 

Members, Commission to plan civic center 
in Washington, D. C. 

95. Mrs. Frances B. Crowninshield,’ Boca 
Grande, Fla., member, Boston National His- 
toric Sites Commission. 

96. Mrs, J. Ramsay Harris, Denver, Colo., 
member, International Development Advisory 
Board (2 years). 

97. Mrs. Bernice B. Cronkhite, Cambridge, 
Mass., member, Board of Foreign Scholarship 
(2 years). 

98. Mrs. Margaret M. Conant, Glen Dale, 
Md., member, Board of Advisers, Federal Re- 
formatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va. 

99, Mrs. Mildred E. Younger,’ Los Angeles, 
Calif., member, Board of Advisers, Federal 
Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va. 

100. Mrs. Hazel H. Abel,' Lincoln, Neb., 
member, Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission. 

101. Mrs. Sherman Post Haight, New York, 
N. T., member, Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Commission, 


Jr., Grosse 
Soo Locks 
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102. Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, Whiting, Ind., 
Assistant to National Director, Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department. 

103. Mrs. Isabella J. Jones, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Assistant to Assistant Secretary for Program 
Analysis, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

164. Mrs. Nicholas (Alice Roosevelt) Long- 
worth, Washington, D. C., member, United 
States Delegation to Inauguration of the 
President-elect of Brazil, January 30, 1956. 

105. Mrs. William E. Martindale; Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

106. Mrs. Dorothy Young,’ Philadelphia, Pa. 

107. Miss Mamie Woodcock,’ Salisbury, Md. 

108. Mrs. Grace Bamonte Damour,’ New 
York City, N. Y. 

Members, 1956. Annual Assay Commission. 

109. Mrs, Lorena B. Hahn,’ Omaha, Neb., 
(1956) United States Representative on 
Status of Women Commission, United Na- 
tions. 

110. Mrs. Christine Unger, Denton, Tex., 
Director, Women's Activities (region 5), Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. P 

111. Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton,’ Red Oak, 
Iowa, member, United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. j 

112, Mrs. Faye Hartman,! San Diego, Calif., 
director, San Diego office, Federal Housing 
Administration. 

113. Mrs. Clover Todd Dulles, New York 
City, N. Y., member, Board of Advisers, Fed- 
eral Reformatory for Women at Alderson, 
W. Va. > 

114. Mrs. Mary Dilworth Barnes,’ Pitts- 
burgh, Pa„ member, Board of Advisers, Fed- 
— 17 Reformatory for Women at Alderson, 

Va. 

115. Mrs. Helen C. Russell, San Francisco, 
Calif., United States delegate to the Ninth 
Session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

116, Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, Port- 
land, Oreg., member, Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

117. Miss Corma Mowrey,’ Charleston, 
W. Va., member, President's special people- 
to-people group to promote understanding 
and friendship throughout the world. 

118. Miss Anna Lord Strauss, New York 
City, N. Y., member, President's special peo- 
ple-to-people group to promote understand- 
ing and friendship throughout the world. 

119. Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, Jr. , 
New York City. N. Y., member, President's 
special people-to-people group to promote 
understanding and friendship throughout 
the world. 

120. Mrs. Eva Bowring,’ Merriman, Nebr., 
member, Federal Board of Parole. 

121. Mrs. Grace Christian, Ocean City, 
N, J., Director of Women’s Activities (region 
1), Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

122. Miss Catherine Kelly, Washington, 
D. C., Judge of municipal court, District of 
Columbia. 

123. Dr. Katherine G. Byley, Keuka Park, 
N. Y., reappointed, board of foreign scholar- 
ships. 

124. Mrs. Katherine Neuberger, Red Bank, 
N. J., member of 1957 Annual Assay Com- 
mission. 

125, Mrs. Charles S. Payson, New York, 
N. T., member of 1957 Annual Assay Com- 
mission. 

126. Mrs. Oswald B. Ford. New York, N. V., 
Teappointment (January 1957), United States 
representative, Human Rights Commission, 
Economic and Social Council of United 
Nations, 


1 Indicates Presidential appointment; 
others are departmental or career appoint- 
ments. 
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Giant Business Expands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the danger of growing big 
business monopoly control of our country 
was recently stated by Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, former United States Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. Lehman, one of the greatest men 
ever to serve in the United States Con- 
gress, is well qualified to discuss this 
most important question. 

His warning is that 4 dozen corpora- 
tions now control more than a fourth of 
the United States product, though there 
are 4 million companies at work. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my remarks Mr. Lehman's article which 
was published in a recent issue of the 
New Leader, of New York: 

GIANT BUSINESS EXPANDS 
(By Herbert H. Lehman) 


Fortune magazine recently published a 
study of the 50 largest firms in each of the 
major fields of the American economy, with 
figures on their 1955 sales, assets, and net 
profits. It is an old story that in steel, au- 
tomobiles, and oll production, for instance, 
a few giant firms are clearly dominant. It is 
less generally understood, however, that eco- 
nomic concentration is growing in almost 
every sector of our economy. Today, almost 
every line of business is dominated by the 
giants: 

The 50 largest insurance companies have 
90 percent of all the assets of all insurance 
companies. 

The 50 largest manufacturing companies 
made 27 percent of the sales made by all 
manufacturing companies—and there are 
$25,000 manufacturing companies in the 
United States. 

The 50 largest corporations in all flelds, 
together, made sales of $86 billion, or about 
28 percent of the total gross national product 
of the United States. 

One company, General Motors, made a net 
profit in 1955 of over $1 billion, on assets 
of $6 billion, with sales amounting to about 
$12.5 billion—a sales turnover equivalent to 
3 percent of the gross national product of 
the United States. 

No wonder that thoughtful men in the 
business world are raising the question: 
“How big is too big?“ The monthly pub- 
lication of the American Institute of Man- 
agement raised this question editorially and 
concluded that, when a firm attains a sales 
volume that equals more than 1 percent of 
the gross national product, it is just too big 
for the health of the national economy. 

Today, our entire economy is coming to 
consist of a few giants and swarms of ants, 
the ants being small businesses. There are 
4.2 million separate businesses in America, 
of which perhaps a thousand are truly big- 
business firms. According to a United Press 
survey, there are 78 firms with assets of 
more than a billion dollars each. These are 
the giants. 

If we wish to retain an economic system 
based on competition, new rules must be 
written—very soon—to protect the ants 
against the giants, and the consuming pub- 
lic against both. Something had better be 
done promptly about mergers, for one thing. 
The Federal Trade Commission reports that 
there were 617 mergers in 1954, 846 in 1955, 
and 905 in 1956. Many of the mergers have 
been spectacular, the merging of two already 
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large corporations to make one giant—and 
to eliminate one further source of competi- 
tion. 

I have been especially interested in bank 
mergers, since I was once a banker myself. 
During 1955, 225 banks, with total assets of 
$9.6 billion, were merged, consolidated, or 
acquired by other banks, During the 6- 
year period between 1950 and 1956, 830 banks, 
with assets of $18.6 billion, were merged, con- 
solidated, or acquired. These mergers took 
place, for the most part, in the key indus- 
trial areas of the country; they were part of 
the process whereby big banks grew larger 
and smaller banks were swallowed up. 

Today, there are about 14,000 commercial 
banks in America. Twenty-four of these 
are giants, with a billion dollars or more of 
assets each. In California, there is the fabu- 
lous Bank of America, with resources of over 
$9 billion. In New York City, two giants, 
Chase-Manhattan and First National City, 
each have resources of over $7 billion; New 
York also has 4 $3 billion banks and 2 $2 
billion banks. Together, these eight banks 
have some three-fourths of all the deposits 
in New York City. 

It is strange that these huge banks should 
be trying to expand, through merger and 
consolidation, when—and I say this on the 
basis of my own experience in banking— 
a $500 million bank (certainly a bilion- 
dollar bank) can do everything in the public 
interest which a $4 billion, $7 billion, or $10 
billion bank can do. In other words, there 
is no economic justification for the expan- 
sion. 

Within the last 6 years, 187 banks in New 
York State have been merged, consolidated, 
or acquired by other banks. The resources 
of the banks which have thus disappeared 
were $10 billion, almost a sixth of the total 
resources of all banks in the State. The 
story is the same in numerous other States. 

California, for example, had long been the 
scene of bank mergers and consolidations. 
By 1950, California had only 149 banks—com- 
pared to over 600 in Kansas. But, between 
1950 and the end of 1955, 86 of the 149 
California banks were merged, consolidated 
or otherwise taken over—a reduction of over 
60 percent in the number of banking institu- 
tions in this huge State. 

The end result is not only a decreased 
number of banks and less competition, but 
a more highly centralized control of the 
Nation's financial system. 

The development of bigness and monopoly 
control in banking has been parallel to that 
in many other lines of economic endeavor. 
The giant business firms not only dominate 
our economy to an increasing extent; they 
are beginning seriously to affect our culture, 
our education and the intellectual climate of 
our times. Certainly they have the greatest 
access to the mass media—television, radio, 
and the press. Their actual and potential 
effect on political life requires sober study 
and consideration of possible countervalling 
measures, 

In becoming the major employer in the 
United States, big business has been building 
up a series of collectiyist bureaucracies which, 
in my judgment, are far more dangerous to 
the future of this country than the Govern- 
ment bureaucracies against which big-busi- 
ness spokesmen have complained for years. 
In speaking of corporate bureaucracies, I am 
concerned with employees involved in the 
administrative, technical, professional and 
managerial functions of big enterprise. 

A new professional class is developing 
alongside the educators, doctors, lawyers, 
scientists, and engineers. They are the sales 
engineers, the industrial-relations experts, 
the public-relations counselors, the program 
planners, and the communications advisers— 
to name but a few of the new categories. 
These are the individuals who receive the 
main impact of the corporate ideology and 
transmit and reflect it. Increasingly, they 
come from among the brightest and ablest 
of our college graduates; recent surveys have 
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shown that most graduating seniors today 
want to work for big corporations. Only a 
very small percentage seem to want to start 
their own businesses or their own practices. 

The big corporations offer good pay, job 
security and prospects for advancement. 
What is more, they offer a way of life. The 
employee is expected to give not only his 
talents and devotion but also his conformity. 
The engineers, scientists, and technologists, 
lawyers, statisticians, public-relations ex- 
perts, advertising experts, merchandisers— 
all these making up the corporate bureau- 
cracies are being pressed into a single mold. 
‘The individual is induced to fuse his identity 
into that of the corporation, to become an 
“organization man.“ 

The leaders of big business and Govern- 
ment today pay lipservice to individualism 
and individual enterprise. In fact, their 
support is being given to the new philosophy 
of action identified with Madison Avenue, 
with its emphasis on form and approach 
rather than content and substance. 

According to a report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, over 90 percent of the re- 
search engineers and scientists employed by 
commercial and nonprofit, organizations 
work for big businesses. It should be noted 
that the Federal Government—particularly 
the Defense Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission—is supporting most of 
the research and development work being 
done today. Of $7 billion being spent an- 
nually for research and development in the 
United States, $4 billion is being contrib- 
uted in one form or another by the Govern- 
ment. This $4 billion is being expended al- 
most entirely through the big corporations. 
According to the Defense Department, 95 
percent of the Federal funds being spent 
through commercial companies on scientific 
research and development is being paid out 
to corporations having more than 500 em- 
ployees. Thus, the Government research 
program is helping to attract engineers, sci- 
entists and technologists to the ranks of big 
business, and to promote economic concen- 
tration. 

One of my chief worries as far as big busi- 
ness is concerned is the lack of democrati¢ 
controls, or of any controls. The huge cor- 
porations, with their tremendous power over 
so many phases of our national and individ- 
ual lives, are responsible only to the balance 
sheet and to the profit-and-loss statement. 
This is the only responsibility which man- 
agement has even to the stockholders, the 
theoretical owners. In these huge corpora- 
tions, of course, there is no real relationship 
between management and ownership. In 
most cases, management is self-perpetuating 
and has no real constituency at all. Perhaps 
one answer to the situation lies in requiring 
the management of publicly held corpora- 
tions to show some measure of democratic 
responsibility both to the stockholders and 
to the public. 

We need some new and original thinking 
on this whole subject, and on the particular 
problem of corporate bureaucracy, what 
does to those who become part of it, 
what it does to the pattern of natio 
thought and life. 


Negative Action on Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol” 
lowing editorial which appeared in 
New York Herald Tribune of April 2 
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1957, is worth 
, y of the attention of our 
colleagues: 
NEGATIVE ÀCTION on SUEZ 

‘The failure of the Security Council to take 
any positive steps to solve the Suez Canal 
Problem on behalf of the international com- 
Munity means that Egypt has succeeded in 
imposing a national solution. To be sure, 
= or Henry Cabot Lodge, in urging 
i t the tian plan for canal operation 
given a trial.“ asserted that American 
scence in Nasser's program “must be 
tolis mal,” and that payment of canal 
tin by United States flag vessels would con- 
8 Brat to be made under protest. But once 
tuation of this kind has been recognized 
facto, it is extremely difficult to alter. 
the untlateral Egyptian declaration on 
Curi management is accepted by the Se- 
hee ty Council and the maritime nations, 
en Provisonaliy and under protest, Egypt 
pllestin in principle, and the practical ap- 
“a tion of the document, as Mr. Lodge said, 
cee largely on Egypt.” That is pre- 
the situation which France and Britain 

up arms to avert. 
t—and the Soviet Union concurs in 
es that by registering the Egyp- 
Unt tion on the canal with the 
ted Nations it becomres an international 
Pr Ument. But it is an instrument that 
it. be revoked by the nation that compiled 
went Egyptian delegate, Omar Loufti, 
to eon to say that Egypt would be willing 
bi Join in “a solemniy and internationally 


But, as Guillaume Georges-Picot 

pointed out, “Egypt is * re- 
Sa its right to place its own interpre- 
ing to Upon the convention of 1888, accord- 
Preve, Dich it claims that it is entitled to 
throug saal ships or vessels from passing 


The Suez. Canal,” 
the ar tian declaration does provide for 
or zarbitration of disputes over canal traffic 


This may be the means 
“4g question of free passage of 
anteed all other—ships can be guar- 

I it works out after this fashion, 


Sure po ots and shippers alike, cannot be 
certain this result will ensue. There is no 
ty, no guaranty. Arbitration is at 

If Egypt decided, to use 


and banned the canal to vessels 
© white cross, presumably the issue 
taken to an international tribunal. 
be AS id Meanwhile, costly voyages would 
Tupteq z UPted; vital trade might be dis- 
Presume since there would be no provision, 
the arbi rent for international enforcement of 
eren if t tion award, it might be defied. Or, 
accepted the judgment, the Egypt- 
Peat the ation of the canal might re- 
Š 3 on another occasion. 
tiona & sensitive medium of interna- 
on a pintercourse. It rests, in the long run, 
ot Practicar accepted doctrines and a series 
É ble routes. If the routes are sub- 
g conditions without notice 
Practices me uneconomical. There are many 
health re: of inspection, of pilotage, of tolls, of 
Passage ulations, that could make the Suez 
ternatio Costly and irksome, Resort to in- 
arbitration might be too slow 
to hg of this kind—eyen if it was 
are i In New York City subway 
amiliar with the form of slow- 
of 8 used by transit unions 
dut existing me trains by the book, carrying 
rurdity. gh; lation to the point of ab- 
hA ien violations of the spirit of the 
A emely difficult to prove in court. 
8 for a situation in which a 
be aa casa operates the Suez Canal, 
ternational group, able to act 
and decision in case of violations 
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of the letter or the spirit of the interna- 
tional rights involved. Egypt has rejected 
this solution. As Mr. Lodge said: “In view 


the users there is no assurance that the six 
requirements [set up by the Security Council 
before the outbreak of hostilities last No- 
vember] will in fact be implemented.” 

With this uncertainty it certainly cannot 
be said that the Suez crisis has ended. The 
first major test will come when an Israeli ship 
seeks to pass through the international wa- 
terway. Then the canal users must make 
it crystal clear that Israeli’s cause is their 
cause, and that the denial of rights to one 
nation threatens the rights of all. The 
United States has a particular responsibility 
to see to it that the assumptions on which 
Israel withdrew from Gaza and the Sharm 
es-Sheikh are made good in this respect. 
Beyond that issue, there is need for continu- 
ing negotiations, continuing pressure, to 
demonstrate to Egypt that the international 
character of the Suez Canal must be clearly 
established. 


Jurisdiction Over Monopolistic Acts or 
Practices on the Part of Persons En- 


gaged in Commerce in Meat and Meat 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, this morning opened hearings 
upon a bill introduced by the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] and 
myself to amend the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act by transfering to the Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction over the 
enforcement of the antitrust features of 
that law. 

It may be of interest to point out that 
the first attempt to bring about the en- 
actment of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, for the regulation of the meat in- 
dustry, was a bipartisan proposal by one 
of my predecessors, the late Senator John 
B. Kendrick, Democrat, of Wyoming, and 
the late Senator William S. Kenyon, Re- 
publican, of Iowa. That was more than 
35 yearsago. ‘The act was finally passed 
early in the administration of President 
Harding, who signed the law in May 1921. 

It is evidence of the bipartisan charac- 
ter of the effort of Congress to regulate 
commerce in the public interest that 
this new bill is sponsored in this session 
by a Democrat and a Republican. I am 
happy to be associated with the Senator 
from Utah in this effort, which has wide- 
spread support throughout the country, 
and concerning which the Senator from 
Utah gave the first testimony this morn- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of his cogent and persuasive argu- 
ment in support of the proposed legisla- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the argu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY, 
SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, ON S. 1356, 
CONFERRING UPON THE FTC JURISDICTION To 


MERCE BY CERTAIN PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
COMMERCE IN MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Mr. Chairman, in a free enterprise econ- 
omy, the most effective regulator of eco- 
nomic activity is competition. Operating 
through the market forces of supply and 
demand, price competition is the best and 
most effective device for allocating resources 
to the production and subsequent sale of 
those goods or products for which demand is 
greatest. Also, such competition in the 
market for consumer preference is the best 
guaranty for improving product quality and 
maintaining prices which are fair to both 
producer and consumer. 

As the economy has become more and more 
complex, so has the nature of competition. 
In some industries a relatively small number 
of firms has come to dominate economic 
activity. In some cases this has been due 
to superior management and business skill. 
In other cases it appears to have been the 
result of competitive practices which are 
not commensurate with the public interest. 
Price manipulation and unfair trade prac- 
tices have been used to eliminate competition 
and to render neutral the forces of supply 
and demand 


COMPETITION A BIPARTISAN CONCERN 


The public has come to expect and demand 
that government reinstate, where possible, 
and maintain by law as much price and other 
competition as the public interest necessi- 
tates in those areas of the economy in which 
it works badly or where little of it exists. 
This public concern is refiected in the plat- 
forms of both political parties. It is a matter 
of bipartisan concern. 

For example, the 1956 Republican platform 
declares: 

“The Republican Party has as a primary 
concern the continued advancement of the 
well-being of the individual. This can be 
attained only in an economy that, as today, 
is sound, free, and creative, ever building 
new wealth and new Jobs for all the people. 

“We believe in good business for all busi- 
ness—small, medium and large. We believe 
that competition in a free economy opens 
unrivaled opportunity and brings the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

Republicans also at that time pledged 
themselves to “a continuously vigorous en- 
forcement of antitrust laws“ (p. 7). 

On the other hand, members of the Demo- 
crat Party at their 1956 Convention pledged 
themselves to maintaining “competitive con- 
ditions in American industry,” and likewise 
“to the strict and impartial enforcement” of 
the laws “designed to prevent monopolies and 
other concentrations” of economic power 
(p. 18). 

Thus both of our major political parties 
are committed to the objective of maintain- 
ing a free and expanding economy by foster- 
ing the growth of competition. For this 
reason, among others, I was happy to join 
with the distinguished chairman of this sub- 
committee in sponsoring S. 1356. This bill 
is designed to prevent monopolistic acts or 
practices, and other unlawful restraints in 
interstate commerce by persons engaged in 
processing and distributing meat and meat 
products. This S. 1356 does by— 

1, Amending the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act so as to return to the FTC jurisdic- 
tion over the meat packing and distributing 
industry, and by— 

2. Amending the Packers and Stockyards 
Act so as to eliminate the authority the 
USDA has to prevent unfair trade practices 
under title II of that act, but which it has 
not effectively administered for 30-odd years, 

Although S. 1356 repeals the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture over packers, 
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as authorized in title II of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, it leaves undisturbed the 
jurisdiction of the USDA over the operation 
of stockyards, which is contained in title 
III of that act, as well as his special juris- 
diction over dealers and handlers of live 
poultry, which is provided for in title V. 

In regard to title III. I want to point out 
that the Department of Agriculture has been 
and is doing a commendable job. This is at- 
tested to by the description of its activities 
in this connection which are found in its 
Report on Current Activities and Problems 
Under the Packers and Stockyards Act, is- 
sued April 4, 1957. 

Although the study giving rise to this re- 
port was prompted last February by the 
pending introduction of S. 1356, which would 
transfer title II authority to regulate pack- 
ers back to the FTC where it was originally, 
about 75 percent of this report is devoted to 
the embellishment of my observation con- 
cerning title III. Also, planned future ex- 
pansion of packers and stockyards activities 
by the Department of Agriculture apparently 
consists entirely of title III operations. 
‘This is evidenced by the fact that the only 
increase in funds for fiscal 1958 requested 
by the USDA for Packers and Stockyards Act 
administration is an item of $178,000 to 
provide improved supervision of stockyards 
posted under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
and to post additional yards.” 

On the other hand, not one dollar is re- 
quested to expand the almost nonexistent 
title II operations, whose transfer back to 
the FTC is provided by S. 1356. The 25 per- 
cent of the self-appraisal report, which re- 
fers to title II activities, makes it very plain, 
in my judgment, that title II administra- 
tion, in effect, is practically nonexistent. 
These hearings, Mr. Chairman, I am sure, 
will amply develop this point, and, therefore, 
I shall not elaborate at this time. 

Before discussing in detail my reasons for 
co-sponsoring S. 1356, I want to make a few 
general observations. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION CONDEMNED 


First, I want to make it plain that no 
packer, large or small, or other business firm 
engaged in slaughtering or processing meat 
products has anything to fear from the 
return of title II authority to the FTC, pro- 
vided their business behavior and trade prac- 
tices conform to the norms outlined in the 
antitrust laws, which are designed to main- 
tain and foster price as well as product 
competition. 

Likewise, my action should not be con- 
strued as an attack upon big business. Big- 
ness per se is not to be condemned. In 
fact, much of the comforts of everyday liv- 
ing which we all enjoy is made possible by 
economies of production which only large- 
sized firms can achieye, Only when big 
business uses its superior bargaining power 
and economic resources in a manner not 
consistent with the public interest—in this 
case to eliminate competition by unfair 
means, is it to be condemned. 

By the same token, in co-sponsoring 
8. 1356, I do not intend to cast refiection 
upon any particular firm now doing busi- 
ness in the slaughtering or meat processing 
industry. Rather, I have been prompted 
to join Senator O’ManHoney in sponsoring 
this legislation for two major reasons: 

First, in light of the poor economic posi- 
tion in which most livestock producers find 
themselves, and the tremendous increase in 
direct buying from livestock producers, I 
believe it is imperative that proper scrutiny 
be maintained over the trade practices of 
firms slaughtering livestock and processing 
and distributing meat products so as to 
permit the existence of as many marketing 
alternatives for producers as the nature of 
the industry will permit. Fair competitive 
bidding should give producers higher prices 
than otherwise would be the case. And 


‘of his rights as a seller. 
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such competition can exist only where pro- 
ducers have marketing alternatives, 

Second. I believe it is in the public interest 
that PTO control be extended over packers 
which enter into other sideline businesses— 
businesses which now escape such control be- 
cause of USDA inaction, but whose competi- 
tors are subject to FTC control. The same 
need for public control applies to food firms, 
especially food chains, which now can acquire 
packing plants, or a substantial interest in 
one, and thus escape FTO supervision over 
their entire operations. 

I shall discuss these two reasons in some 
detail at this point: 


STOCKMEN NEED PROTECTION 


Mr. Chairman, several million farmers, 
ranchers, and stockmen produce meat ani- 
mals for market. With respect to cattle, the 
bulk of such animals are marketed during a 
period of a few weeks each fall. Most pro- 
ducers, especially in the great western range 
States, as you know so well, must market 
their animals at that time regardless of the 
prices offered, because they either do not 
raise enough feed to carry the stock until 
prices are more to their liking, or they can- 
not afford to buy feed for that purpose. A 
great number—essentially the small opera- 
tors—must sell at that time in order to meet 
pressing financial obligations. As you know, 
most ranchers operate on a basis of “borrow 
it in the spring and pay it back in the fall.” 
Still others must sell during the fall market- 
ing season in order to meet the costs of daily 
living. 

In recent years these forced fall marketings 
have been even heavier than normal, because 
of the effects of drought and the cost-price 
squeeze. High livestock numbers, caused by 
excessive feed-grain production on lands di- 
verted from wheat and cotton production 
under the price support and acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota programs, also 
have contributed to heavier marketing and 
low prices. These factors combined have 
served to virtually eliminate any bargaining 
power which producers might have had under 
more normal conditions, 

Especially is this true in Üght of the in- 
crease in direct buying over the past 10 years 
from livestock producers. For example, 
whereas in 1946 the largest overall packer 
purchased directly from producers 20 percent 
of the cattle it slaughtered, this figure had in- 
creased to 32.7 percent by 1956. Whereas the 
same firm purchased directly 37.1 percent of 
the calves it slaughtered in 1946; in 1955 it 
purchased directly from producers 52.1 per- 
cent. There has also been a marked upward 
trend in direct buying by the next 9 largest 
overall packers during the past 10 years. 

Since the subcommittee will develop this 
point, and all its ramifications later, I shall 
not pursue the matter further at this time, 
except to call to the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion the fact that producer organizations are 
very concerned about this upward trend in 
direct buying and the effect it has upon the 
prices their members receive in light of their 
weak bargaining positions. An example of 
this concern is provided by the following res- 
olution adopted by the Utah Cattlemen's As- 
sociation at its 38th annual convention held 
at Salt Lake City on December 7 and 8, 1956. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

“DIRECT SELLING 


“Whereas we strongly recommend that the 
Utah Cattle Association members refrain 
from. consignment selling of livestock direct 
to packers for slaughter; and 

“Whereas consignment slaughter short- 
changes the livestock producer and robs him 
Consignment 
slaughtering thrives on a glutted market. 
It takes all of the gamble out of buying and 
gives the packer an assured profit with no 
investment and accomplishes nothing for 
the grower except to get rid of his stock and 
stop his feed bills. This is not buying, and 
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it is not selling. We, therefore, condemn all 
three forms of consignment selling; namely, 
‘grade and yield,’ ‘price on grade,’ and ‘price 
on rail: and 

“Whereas this system takes advantage of 
split grading. The producer is paid on the 
basis of only three grades, while the meat 
is marketed by the packer on the basis of a5 
many as 14 grades. Parts of the carcass can 
be sold at a much higher grade and price 
than that which the producer is credited; and 

“Whereas packers also often trim carcasses 
before weighing and take advantage of shrink 
for hot weight. Direct selling to packers re- 
duces livestock prices. A high percent of 
the better quality cattle move direct to pack- 
ers leaving cattle of lower quality to move 
through markets and determine prices in the 
major markets of the West. In turn, these 
unrealistic low prices serve as the basis for 
pricing more direct to packer sales. Packers 
are also eliminated as potential buyers at our 
markets by these direct shipments—this re- 
duces competition and prices at the markets: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we must return to compet- 
itive bidding on cattle if producers are to 
get full market value for their cattle.” 

On the buyers’ side of the market, by con- 
trast, we find that less than 500 federally in- 
spected plants—which for the most part are 
not Individually owned firms, I might add 
and less than 1,000 nonfederally inspec 
plants are engaged in slaughtering and meat 
processing. It also should be noted that 10 
national concerns which own the bulk of 
these plants, slaughter approximately 50 per- 
cent of the cattle, 66 percent of the calves 
70 percent of the hogs, and 77 percent of the 
sheep coming under Federal inspection. 

In an industry where the buyers are few 
in number and the sellers are great in num“ 
ber, it is evident that the buyers are in 2 
position to set the prices they will pay and 
the sellers have only the option ot 
it or leaving it.” Where all the dictating 3 
to price is done by the buyers, it behooves 
us to maintain as many market outlets 85 
possible for livestock producers, who obvi” 
ously under these circumstances at 
have a very poor bargaining position. Also, 
in an industry where the buyers’ side of th® 
market is dominated by a few national oper“ 
ative concerns, this is not an easy task. 

Producer organizations at the grassroots 
level in increasing numbers are exp 
concern about this situation. For e 
at the Utah Cattlemen's Association conve?” 
tion mentioned above, the following resolu“ 
tion was also adopted: 

“Whereas this year has probably been the 
worst for cattlemen since the early 19303. 
yet packer and retall profits are at an all 
time high; and 

“Whereas we feel our problems have been 
Increased by the large spread between lv? 
cattle and retail prices; and 

“Whereas chain stores and retail organ!” 
zations have become so big that they can, un- 
doubtedly, influence our markets: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we commend the invest!’ 
gation being made by Senator JosrPH 0 
O™Manoney, of Wyoming, into the possib! 
manipulation of our markets by the large 
retailers and producers.” 3 

At its 50th annual convention held Jant 
ary 8-9, 1957, also in Salt Lake City, the Ut? 
Wool Growers Association adopted this 
lution: 

“Utah woolgrowers desire to offer complet? 
cooperation with the O’Mahoney subcommiis 
tee of the Senate in its hearing relating d 
the apparent collusion between packers 
chainstores in the processing, sale, and ro 
chandising of our meat products and wê te 
every effort to make these hearings comp!’ 
and informative.” 


SMALL BUSINESS SUFFERS 


In the present situation, it is in the publ? 
interest—which is commensurate with tha 
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Of the livestock producer, the consumer, and 
the small independent packer—to insure 
that unfair trade practices do not lead to 
Sreater concentration by elimination of com- 
Petition. In this connection, I point to the 
Platform of the Republican Party, 
Pledged the continuation and im- 
Provement of our drive to aid small business.” 
int business,” the platform added, “can 
forward to * * * a continuously vig- 

Crous enforcement of antitrust laws.” 
ment of S. 1356 will clearly facilitate 
Such enforcement which, in my opinion, is 
trad lacking as far as prevention of unfair 
© practices is concerned in the meat 

N 8 and processing industry. 
ba I am well aware of the fact that this 
is favored among others, by an associa- 
n representing, in the main, small inde- 
Pendent Packers who slaughter about 70 
. — Of the livestock in 9 Western States, 
g my own State of Utah. While 
these independent packers are concerned 
pa the entry of the national packers— 
— the big 10, which account for 77 
the U t of the meat animals slaughtered in 
9 8 hited States—into the markets of these 
on} tates, as cosponsor of S. 1356, I am 
tice, oncemned that use of unfair-trade prac- 
not aid or impede such entry. 


on} of these national packers is not 
hae. actively and openly opposed to this bill, 
much in Used its influence to try to keep 
duced Bislation as S. 1356 from being intro- 
For in the first place. 
Plain sue reasons, I want to make it very 
enor ost the provisions of S. 1356 will be 
Steed by the FTC just as vigorously 
Unfair an independent packer engaged in 
ha trade practices as it will against a 
to Sonal Packer. On the other hand, I want 
an aite that no packer, large or small, 
Unlegg Oing to fear if this bill becomes law, 
it is engaged in unfair trade practices. 
g the meat packing industry as a 
de first concern is that no packer or 
tor, big or small, independent or na- 
take unfair advantage of the already 
ng position of the livestock pro- 
The marketing arrangement which 
omlats call monopsony is characterized 
by ers and many sellers. This situa- 
and large is descriptive of the meat 
producer relationship. In such a 
S situation, if all the buyers within 
or shipping distance are owned by 
© parent company, or if they are 
but 1 or 2 such companies, the 
Ps as a result of a common pol- 
first instance, and price leadership 
nd instance, is not likely to get a 
animals which is the result of 
Petitive bidding. Thus, generally 
ane Producer might just as well 
e closest plant and take what he 


f 


ify 


H] 
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NSIBILITY ABDICATED BY USDA 


such a situation exists, or where 
Only one packing plant or other 
Pedant would be in the best in- 
vestock producers to insure the 
n of unfalr-trade practices which 
nt the entry of competitors, or 
detitors ellmmate or control existing com- 
au The USDA in my judgment is not 
Such regulation, 
t today, nor has it fcr over 30 
How Want it, when such responsibll- 
a ashington is literally buried in 
u ala) tices Section (staffed by three 
of th Of the Packers and Stockyards 
11 e Livestock Division of the Agri- 
mc te Service? 
pan not only is responsible for 
ttn air trade practices under title 
N at nsfer to FTC is the purpose of 
also under title IIT which deals 
is it 2. By no stretch of the imag- 
reasonable to conclude that 


E 
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my 


supervision, or 
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these undoubtedly capable people can pre- 
vent unfair trade practices in the food busi- 
ness—the largest industry in this country. 
Although the Packers and Stockyards Branch 
has 20 field offices, most of their work, as 
the Department's self-appraisal report indi- 
cates, is in connection with activities relat- 
ing to the regulation of stockyards, or title 
III enforcement, which is not disturbed by 
8. 1356. Not one person is engaged full 
time in title II enforcement. 

Now, this is not to be deemed criticism of 
the personnel of the Trade Practice Section 
or the Packers and Stockyards Branch itself, 
but it ts meant to be criticism of several 
national administrations for the almost com- 
plete lack of action in the past to comply 
with the congressional mandate given the 
USDA in 1921 to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices in the meat-packing industry. The 
simple facts are that the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch has no enforcement staff for 
administration of the fair-trade practices 
provisions of title II of the act relating to 
packers. Testimony given to this subcom- 
mittee by a former head of that branch indi- 
cates that it cannot even investigate com- 
plaints, let alone take effective action. Why 
the Packers and Stockyards Branch does not 
even require packers to submit reports con- 
taining data which is most essential in the 
detection of unfair trade practices. 

As the Department indicated in its report 
on the Packers and Stockyards Act: 

“The annual reports of meatpackers are 
received by the 20 district offices that are 
maintained by the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch. * * * Information contained in 
these reports is primarily concerned with 
ownership, organization, and financial con- 
dition. * * * The annual reports of the top 
four packers are forwarded to the Washing- 
ton office of the Branch where they are re- 
tained in a permanent file. 

“Although the annual reports of packers 
are received, there is no tabulation or statis- 
tical analysis made of the information con- 
tained in them for the purpose of determin- 
ing industry trends, problems, or conditions” 
(p. 14). 

One might logically ask, as a result: For 
what purpose are these reports reviewed? 
Why are they not reviewed for the purpose 
of determining industry trends, problems, or 
conditions? Why even require reports in 
the first place unless they are reviewed in 
order to carry out specific objectives of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act? 

As concerns title II, the Department is 
charged with the responsibility of preventing 
unfair trade practices by meatpackers, yet 
these reports do not even require packers to 
show losses on their meat, nonmeat food 
products, and nonfood product operations. 
Yet such information generally is essential 
to determine whether a firm is absorbing 
losses in one area in order to eliminate com- 
petitors, but making up the loss in other 
areas where it already dominates the market. 
If none but the reports of the top four pack- 
ers are sent to Washington how could the 
Department ever detect various market shar- 
ing arrangements which limit competition 
for livestock and mean lower prices to pro- 
ducers? The odds are that it could not make 
such a detection, let alone produce evidence 
sustainable in a court of law. 

In a given situation where there were 
several packers, including independent firms, 
a livestock producer might not receive much 
higher prices than would be the Case if 
only one were to bid for his animals, But 
this much is certain: the prices he could 
expect to receive would not be any lower 
than those he otherwise would receive if 
he were limited to a single buyer, and if 
there is really competitive bidding, there is 
a good chance that such prices would be 
higher. 

Now opponents of this bill have voiced op- 
position on the ground that “there is no 
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monopoly in meat packing.” This is a truism 
Another is that “there is no use to lock the 
barn door after the horse is stolen.” No, 
the problem is not one of correcting monop- 
oly; rather, the problem is one of prevent- 
ing unfair trade practies which serve to 
eliminate competition and thus create, or 
tend to create or increase monopoly con- 
trol over the market. Should the latter 
happen, it is equally certain that livestock 
producers will receive lower prices than 
would be the case if some price competition 
existed. 
UTAH STOCKMEN SUPPORT S. 1356 


It is this concern which has led many 
grassroots producer organizations to support 
the return to FTC of the authority to pre- 
vent unfair trade practices in the meat- 
packing industry. In this regard, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to read the following let- 
ter to me from Mr. Edward S. Crawford, 
executive secretary of the Utah Cattlemen's 
Association dated April 10, 1957. The letter 
reads as follows: 

“This letter is to advise you that on April 
6, 1957, the executive committee of the Utah 
Cattlemen's Association met and adopted 
a resolution favoring the transfer of the trade 
practices section of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to the Federal Trade Commission, 
as proposed in S. 1356 and H. R. 5282." At 
its 50th convention in January of this year, 
the Utah Woolgrowers Association adopted 
the following resolution: 

“We are in accord with the proposal to 
place the administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission. We feel that there will 
be a more direct contact between the ad- 
ministrative authorities and the packers 
and stockyards.” 

In an explanatory letter dated March 13, 
1957, Mr. James A. Hooper, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Utah Woolgrowers, informed me 
as follows: 

“We received your letter of March 1, 1957, 
which enclosed S. 1356 together with a state- 
ment you made at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the bill. * * Tour statement is 
very well put, and we concur with your bill 
S. 1356." 

I am sure the subcommittee has received 
many similar expressions from producer 
groups at the grassroots level in other States, 
PACKERS AND FOOD CHAINS ESCAPE REGULATION 


Mr. Chairman, transfer of control over 
packers from the FTC in 1921 to the USDA, 
and subsequent nonenforcement since then 
by that Department have given rise to an- 
other situation, which, in my judgment, 
warrants return of title I authority to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Many packers sell numerous nonmeat 
products, and own and operate other types 
of business enterprises besides packing 
plants. 

In January 1957 the FTC published an ex- 
cellent study on Industrial Concentration 
and Products Diversification in the 1,000 
Largest Manufacturing Companies: 1950. 
This study indicates that: 

1. 6.6 percent of the total shipments made 
by the largest five companies principally 
engaged in the sale ef fresh meats consisted 
of 14 classes of nonmeat food products such 
as: Butter, dairy products, shortening and 
salad oils and oleomargarine. 

2. Eleven and six-tenths percent of the 
total shipments made by the largest eight 
companies engaged principally in the sale of 
fresh meats consisted of 62 classes of non- 
food products such as soap and glycerine, 

and tallow, feed and fertilizer, and 
pharmaceuticals. x 

Significant for our purposes here is the 
observation contained in the study that: 

“With * * * 2 exceptions, all of the ship- 
ments in industries other than fresh meats 
or prepared meats were made by the 4 
largest of the 8 companies principally en- 
gaged in fresh meats. These companies 
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carried on extensive manufacturing opera- 
tions not necessarily a part of the produc- 
tion of fresh meats and prepared 
ments. The 4 companies shipped 
varying numbers of a total of 21 classes of 
food products and 51 classes of nonfood 
products” (pp. 64-65). 

Yet these packer-owned enterprises now 
are not subject to FTC regulations as con- 
cerns unfair trade practices, because the 
parent concern is a packer, although non- 
packer-owned competitors are subject to 
such FTC control. This gives an unfair ad- 
vantage to packer-owned, nonmeat-process- 
ing businesses. An example of this situa- 
tion is provided in a case identified as Docket 
No. 6409. This is a case in which the FTC 
brought an action against a large national 
packer for alleged false advertising in con- 
nection with the sale of oleomargarine. The 
action had to be terminated on March 30, 
1956, because the company involved was a 
packer, exempt from FTC jurisdiction by 
reason of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 


This practice by packers has, in turn, led 
food chains and other nonpacker firms to 
buy a small interest in a packing plant or 
similar processing facility. Such action en- 
ables them to qualify as a packer and to 
escape FTC enforcement of unfair-trade prac- 
tices carried on by their related enterprises, 
and through USDA nonenforcement of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, the trade prac- 
tices carried on by their newly acquired pack- 
ing plants also escape supervision. Such a 
situation is well illustrated by the United 
Corporation, et al. v. FTC, case (110 Fed. (2d) 
473). In this instance, action was brought 
against the corporation which then was en- 
gaged in the sale and distribution of canned 
meat products. After the FTC had filed its 
petition, the defendant corporation acquired 
an interest in several packing companies. It 
then filed a motion for dismissal of the PTC 
complaint on the grounds that it was a 
packer, and thus not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the FTC. In granting the defendant's 
petition, the court said: 

“The Commission, while virtually conced- 
ing that petitioner at the time of the entry 
of its order came within the definition of a 
packer as contained in the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, contends that it had Jurisdiction 
because petitioner had not acquired that 
status at the time of the filing of the petition 
before it. The facts as to this are that the 
petition was filed March 31, 1937. Petitioner 
acquired 20 percent of the stock of Montel, 
Inc., April 12, 1937 and 20 percent of the 
stock of Emmart Food Products Co., May 1, 
1937. The order was not entered until Au- 
gust 2,1939. As early as 1936 petitioner had 
entered into a contract entitling it to a one- 
fifth interest in the business of Montel, which 
was then operating as a partnership (p. 274). 

“When petitioner here, by acquiring stock 
in Montel, Inc., and Emmart Food Products 
Co., became a packer within the meaning of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act and subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Trade Commission had no further 
power of regulation over it; and the fact that 
the Commission may have been considering 
regulation under a complaint theretofore 
filed is immaterial (p. 476). 

“For the reasons stated, the order of the 
Federal Trade Commission will be set aside 
for lack of jurisdiction over the business of 
petitioner” (p. 477). 

Mr. Chairman, such activity by food chains 
seems on the increase. The reason is ob- 
vious. If they can escape FTC control by 
purchasing a packing facility, and the USDA 
continues to maintain an inadequate en- 
forcement agency, they will have more flexi- 
bility in their operations than otherwise 
would be the case. Where this happens, the 
result Is to give them a freedom of operation 
their competitors cannot enjoy. But such 
Ifreedom—exemption from unfair trade prac- 
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tice regulations—could well be destructive of 
our free-enterprise system, since it gives them 
an unfair advantage over their competitors 
and thus a means of eliminating publicly 
desired price competition. 

A more recent case can be identified as 
FTC Docket 6458. On November 21, 1955, 
the Federal Trade Commission filed a com- 
plaint against Food Fair Stores, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, alleging that the corporation had 
engaged in unfair-trade practices prohibited 
by the FTC Act by contracting with suppliers 
to buy certain items for an anniversary sale 
at prices lower than the prices these suppliers 
were asking from the corporation competi- 
tors. It is to be noted that this alleged 
violation had nothing to do with the opera- 
tion by Food Fair of a meatpacking plant it 
owned in New Jersey. 

On March 20, 1957, Food Fair filed a mo- 
tion with the FTC in which it was asked that 
the original complaint be dismissed on the 
grounds that the corporation was in the 
packing business and, consequently, not sub- 
ject to the Federal Trade Commission Act as 
to its trade practices. It was argued that 
the corporation was subject to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. In its brief filed in sup- 
port of the motion to dismiss, this food chain 
had the temerity to cite part of the remarks 
I made at the time S. 1356 was introduced as 
evidence of the fact that FTC did not have 
jurisdiction in the matter. In part, the mo- 
tion stated: 

“Senator WaTxins, of Utah, the author of 
a bill (S. 1356) now pending in the Senate 
to confer upon the Commission jurisdiction 
in precisely the situation in issue here, stated 
the following on the floor of the Senate on 
February 25, 1957, in support of his bill: ‘I 
believe it is in the public interest that FTC 
control be extended over packers which enter 
into other sideline businesses—businesses 
which now escape such control because of 
USDA inaction, but whose competitors are 
subject to FTC control. The same need for 
public control applies to food firms, especial- 
ly food chains, which now can acquire pack- 
ing plants, or a substantial interest in one, 
and thus escape FTC supervision over their 
entire operation.“ 

On April 18, 1957, a hearing examiner of 
the Federal Trade Commission issued an 
order dismissing the complaint against Food 
Fair Stores, Inc., “for lack of jurisdiction,” 
just as Food Fair Stores had contended was 
the case in its motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint. This is a food chain, Mr, Chairman, 
operating 238 stores located along the At- 
lantic seacoast, which had gross sales of 
$475 million for the 1956 fiscal year. Yet, 
because it owns a packing plant in New 
Jersey, which by comparison during its 1956 
fiscal year did only $25 million worth of 
business, it will, if this order is upheld, be 
permitted to wholly escape adequate super- 
vision over all its operations. 

The hearing examiner in dismissing the 
complaint summarized the present status of 
the law, as presented by the FTC counsel, 
by stating that it leads “to absurd results 
enabling any concern to choose at will the 
regulatory authority, by simply acquiring or 
divesting itself of a packing plant. Or, put 
more crassly, by the simple expedient of buy- 
ing a load of chickens, wringing their necks, 
plucking their feathers, and selling their car- 
casses in commerce, any business in the 
Nation, even a tire or battery manufacturer, 
for instance, may escape regulation of its 
entire business by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, whose ‘expertise’ in the use, for in- 
stance, of brokerage, advertising allowances, 
service grants, and other devious means of 
competitive favoritism, is widely recognized. 
Thus, in the instant case, alleged competi- 
tive discrimination in the use of advertis- 
ing allowances to push such nonagricultural 
products as floor wax, chewing gum, and 
cleaning fluid is left exclusively to the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 
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As the hearing examiner further pointed 
out, the responsibility for removing the ab- 
surdities of the law rests with the Congress. 
This fact, he went on to say, is evidenced “by 
the recent introduction for passage by Con- 
gress of S. 1356 to confer on the Federal 
Trade Commission the very jurisdiction con- 
tended for here, and by the statement of 
its sponsor,” He then went on to quote the 
identical remarks I made when the subcom- 
mittee chairman and I introduced S. 1356. 
These are the remarks I read a moment ag? 
which Food Fair had quoted in its motion to 
dismiss the complaint, 


RELIEF SOUGHT FROM CONSENT DECREE 


Without doubt, in part at least, such action 
by food firms has stimulated the action taken 
by three national packers to seek relief from 
a 36-year-old consent decree they signed in 
1920, which prevents them from handling 
some 140 other food and non-food products- 
Such relief is essential, they say, if, under 
the circumstances, they are to compete on 
favorable terms with food chains which have 
and are acquiring packing plants. 

The history of the consent decree and its 
effect upon Federal control of unfair 
practices in the meatpacking industry 1 
indeed interesting. In the years prior to 
1921 and before passage of the Packers 
Stockyards Act, the FTC's investigation of 
packers resulted in the filing of anti 
suits by the Justice Department against some 
five national packers, Apparently rather 
than face prosecution, these packers 81 
a consent decree which since then has pre“ 
vented them from: 

1. Dealing in 140 food and non-food 
products, chiefly vegetables, fruit, fish, 


es. 

2. Using their distribution facilities fo 
the handling of any of these 140 products. 

3. Owning and operating retail meat 
markets. 

4. Dealing in fresh milk or cream. 


OBJECTIONS TO S, 1356 UNFOUNDED 

In 1921, when the Congress was considering 
passage of legislation to regulate stockyards 
the five national packers, which had signed 
the consent decree, were able to convino? 
Congress that prevention of unfair 
practices in that industry should be trans- 
ferred from the FTC to the USDA. Materia 
which have been circulated in opposition 
S. 1356 by the association representing th 
large national packers, list four reasons why 
a transfer was desirable then, and why sv 
authority now should remain with the U 
The reasons given are: 

1. Meatpacking, being at the time the 
country’s largest single industry, was of aum, 
cient importance to warrant estab) 
of a separate, specialized agency. er 

“2. The Fro was an investigative rath 
than an administrative body, and hence 
not have the power nor the specialised 
knowledge necessary to do an effective jo? 
of administration. inf 

“3. Inevitably, there would be overlapP of 
of jurisdiction between the Department 
Agriculture and the FTC, and much 
fusion thereby created. in 

“4. The Department of Agriculture nad 
existence the necessary bureaus and Poe 
sonnel to undertake administration of wel 

the 


act. Moreover, existing personnel were 
equipped to undertake supervision of 
complicated relationships characteristl¢ 
the livestock and meat industry.” ts 
Regardless of the merits these argues 
may have had in 1921, it is evident * 4 
what I have already said that 36 years 
ineffective administration or non tel 
ment of title II renders them comple ‘om 
valueless today. Experience clearly indi 
and the USDA self-appraisal report takt 
this fact, that the Congress made a mist te 
regul® 
to to 


— 
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when it transferred authority to 
trade practices of packers from a 
agency handling antitrust matters 
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USDA, which did not then and does not now 
ve a separate regulatory agency. Indeed, 
regulatory activities of the USDA are scat- 
piecemeal throughout its various 
agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, a short review of USDA ex- 
Perience in the administration of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act will make this conclu- 
son even more obvious. Originally, the 

A did establish a separate agency to ad- 
the act. In 1927, however, this 
agency was abolished and responsibility for 
inistration was placed in the Bureau of 
Ind —@ research agency. Dur- 
ing the 1940's it was in the Production and 
Marketing Administration—the price-sup- 
port agency, In the fall of 1953, responsibil- 
ka Was transferred to the Agricultural Mar- 
Service. 
lanntorcement of the title II provisions re- 
ting to unfair trade practices today is 
— in the Trade Practices Section of the 
ers and Stockyards Branch of the Live- 
925 Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
the ce. This section, I repeat, is staffed at 
The washington level by a handful of people. 
tice great bulk of the work of this trade prac- 
Section deals with title III activities— 
fag Barde regulation, not prevention of un- 
8 practices under title II, whose 
should + to FTC is provided by S. 1356. It 
its d be obvious to all that the odds against 
ing able to regulate the activities of 
na Mic giants the size of many of these 
trona packers and food chains are many 
his greater than the odds David faced in 
battle with Goliath. What more effective 

y is there to escape proper public regu- 
in the as e by the antitrust planks 
ical 1956 platforms of our two major polit- 
A than to transfer such antitrust 

Uthority from an effective and specialized 
and f. such as the FTC, to another agency 
secti ent and insure its burial in a 
tima = Which doesn't have a single full- 
A hanaworee engaged in title IT activities? 
With dful of people, in effect, are charged 
count Bulating the largest industry in this 
Ntry—the food business, 


INTEREST REQUIRES ENACTMENT OF 
S. 1356 


Under Such cizcumstances it should be 
ain that if the national packers obtain 
from the consent decree, and if the 
to oe Not given back its original authority 
dustry nt Unfair trade practices in this in- 
Q the result could have dire conse- 
— for the public welfare. Small busi- 
the meat packing and wholesale 
Well 270 grocery industries can, and may 
au in droves. The increase in mergers 
Meat packing industry is cause for 
Well as concern. Livestock producers, as 
Producers of other food products, 
kaining Pect to see their already weak bar- 
Consumer tions further destroyed. The 
er would face the prospect of 
Price nopoly control over the higher 
On e might be forced to pay. 
that wh latter acore, it is important to note 
1958 tha ne Over the past 10 years—1947 to 
clined ont retail cost of meat products de- 
Increase 17, 5 percent, in spite of the greatest 
ecent slaughter history, prices 
These d., bY Producers declined by 29 percent. 
Cost Azures are revealed in the report Food 
— published Apru 15, 1957, by the 
Agriculture dds Subcommittee of the House 
Dose here Committee (p.5). For our pur- 
Initia] pe ‘Oday, it is to be regretted that the 
Not in 8 Of the subcommittee x work did 
dorpornti © an investigation of the effect 
Vertical inte sets and the trend toward 
and distr eration of production, processing, 
received button activities have upon prices 
Pacets e producers and paid by consumers. 
the r the increasing 
action direct buying and the recent 
taken by three national packers to seek 
consent decree. The subcom- 


ded 


ae 
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gation of mergers and vertical integration as 
they affect the price spread between what 
producers get and what consumers pay will 
constitute the next phase of the subcommit- 
tee's activities (p. 8). 

Mr. Chairman, testimony received last 
June 21 by the Judiciary Committees sub- 
committee on monopoly and antitrust reveals 
n record of ineffective administration and 
nonenforcement of the title II provisions re- 
lating to packers contained in the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. One witness reported 
going to the Chief of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch in 1953 for the purpose .of 
filing a complaint under title II against a 
national packer. The head of that Branch 
asked him not to file the complaint so that 
he personally could contact the alleged vio- 
lator and obtain his promise of future com- 
Pliance, since he had neither the staff nor 
funds even to investigate the complaint, if 
it were formally filed. This same witness 
indicated that his organization had given up 
going to this Branch because it never took 
action on any complaint t had filed. The 
USDA self-appraisal report of Packers and 
Stockyards Act administration indicated that 
not even one formal charge has been made 
under title II in recent years, mainly because 
apparently not even a formal hearing on a 
complaint has been held by the Packers and 
Stockyards Branch. 

FTC JURISDICTION NEEDED 


In spite of these facts, the national packer 
association which opposes S. 1356, states in 
printed matter being circulated against this 
bill that “the same factors which influenced 
the decision in 1921 should have an impor- 
tant bearing on the issue today.” One of 
these factors, as I have pointed out—which 
the same group in 1921 said warranted trans- 
fer of the controls to the USDA—was that 
the FTC “did not have the power nor the 
specialized knowledge necessary to do an 
effective job of administration.” Well, this 
observation in reverse now dictates the re- 
turn of title II authority to the PTC. 

The desire of the national packers to take 
such authority away from the FTC and to 
give such control] to USDA in 1921, and their 
desire now to keep it there seems predicated 
upon the common knowledge that the FTC 
Is an effective and efficiently operated agency. 
Too effective FTC administration, as far as 
they were concerned, led to the consent de- 
crec, which led to the transfer to the USDA, 
and now seems to be the basis of their oppo- 
sition to return that authority to the PTC. 
It is now amply clear, quite to the con- 
trary of such self-interest assertions, that 
the USDA personnel at the time of the trans- 
fer from FTC in 1921 were not “well equipped 
to undertake supervision of the complicated 
relationships characteristic of the live- 
stock and meat industry.” In fact, such 
personnel hardly even exist, let alone are 
they well equipped today for title U en- 
forcement. : 


SOUND ADMINISTRATION DEMANDS TRANSFER 


On the other hand, it is certain that if 
the Congress is ever going to be able to get 
effective administration of the laws it passes, 
it must recognize the need to group similar 
functions together for administrative pur- 
poses. Sound principles of organization dic- 
tate the reasonableness of this position. We 
have only ourselves to blame when we estab- 
lish an independent agency, such as the FTC, 
to carry out à specific function like the pre- 
vention of unfair trade practices, and then 
proceed to dismember that agency by trans- 
ferring its functions to other agencies and 
departments not equipped nor staffed to do 
the job. 

Now I have heard the argument that pack- 
ers are a vital part of agriculture, and, as 
such, the USDA should be responsible for 
preventing unfair trade practices in that in- 
dustry. If this be so, and all logic is against 
it, then, by parity of reasoning, every other 
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processor of agricultural products is also a 
vital part of agriculture and such antitrust 
authority over them also should be exer- 
cised by the USDA. It likewise is difficult 
for me to understand why such an argu- 
ment now relied upon by the Department in 
opposing S. 1356 also did not apply when 
the USDA recommended that the Farm Credit 
Administration be transferred out of the 
Department and established as an independ- 
ent agency. Certainly credit is just as vital 
to agriculture as meat packing. 

Mr. Chairman, because I believe it sum- 
marizes the problem very concisely, I should 
like to read a letter dated April 5, 1957, which 
I recently received in support of S. 1356 from 
Mr. Alden K. Barton, chairman of the Utah 
State Board of Agriculture, This State ofi- 
cial, who is in an excellent position to evalu- 
ate title II administration in the field, 
writes as follows: 

“Dear SENATOR War xis: I have reviewed 
Senate bill 1356 amending the antitrust 
laws relating to the meat-packing industry. 
I am in full accord with the statements you 
made before Congress in relation to fair- 
trade practices not being enters DY the 
Department of Agriculture and end- 
ing that it could be efficiently handled under 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

“It seems to me that the Department of 
Agricuiture has had more to do with the 
stockyards division than they were staffed 
to handle and have not had the trained 
personnel to properly administer the fair- 
trade practices of the packers. There seems 
to be a feeling that packers can become 
monopolistic as they are endeavoring to go 
into other business such as livestock feeding 
and retall business to cover up some of the 
practices which would eliminate them from 
the laws that were intended to govern such 
practices. 

“Another important practice which you 
mentioned is the chain stores going into the 
packing business in order to be exempt from 
the Federal Trade Commission supervision, 
It is felt by many that this is a bad prac- 
tice and should be controlled. * * * I know 
that the four large packers are opposed to 
your bill; that is evidence that they are 
fearful of having more rigid supervision 
from the Federal Trade Commission than 
they are now getting from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“If you would like my advice; I would cer- 
tainly favor Scnate bill 1356. I feel it will 
be beneficial to the livestock industry. I 
also feel that anything that can be done to 
help the livestock industry should be the 
first order of business, under this high 
support program for basic commodities the 
livestock industry has suffered. I for one 
would like to do anything possible to help 
them out of the condition they are in at 
the present time. I have talked to several 
livestock men and they feel the same way 
that I have expressed myself to you. 


“Hoping you are successful in getting this 
bill through the 85th Congress. 
“Yours very respectfully, 
“UTAH STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
ARGICULTURE, 
“ALDEN K. BARTON, 
“Commissioner of Agriculture.” 
But there is another basic reason why this 

authority to prevent unfair trade practices in 
the packing industry should be returned to 
the FTC, where Congress originally placed it. 
Because of 36 years of nonenforcement, title 
II of the Packers and Stockyards Act has 
never been fully litigated. The courts, there- 
fore, have never been called upon to inter- 
pret the many and broad provisions which it 
contains. So from a practical standpoint, 
and in light of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, it might be several years before title 
II is fully litigated, so that effective action 
can be taken against alleged violators of the 
unfair trade practices provisions of that 
title. 
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In the meantime, if the national food 
chains and other food firms continue to ac- 
quire packing plants and thus escape FTC 
jurisdiction entirely, and the national pack- 
ers concerned get out from under the con- 
sent decree, this situation would result: 

1. A few large or giant firms would be able 
to set the prices received by producers not 
just of livestock products but a great many 
other farm products as well, and the prices 
paid by the consumer at the other end. 

2 The same few giant concerns would be 
able to eliminate thousands of small busi- 
nesses in all kinds of activities handling food 
products. 


Religious Groups Wage Peace With the 
Weapons of Understanding and Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
surplus food is a wonderful weapon for 
waging peace. There can be no ques- 
tion that the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy is served best by a warm- 
hearted, generous, and prosperous peo- 
ple. This is particularly effective today 
when so many people of the world are 
yearning for an opportunity to achieve 
even a minimal living standard and the 
security that goes withyit. 

I am proud that religious groups in 
our country have taken the lead in using 
our abundant blessing of food in the in- 
terests of peace and of comfort to the 
unfortunate people in other countries. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert into the Recor the 
press release and a statement of the 
combined religious groups, Catholic Re- 
lief Services, Church World Service, and 
the United Jewish Appeal, which are 
part of their great effort in waging 
peace: 

Ong HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS IN SURPLUS 
Foops SENT TO NEEDY py RELIGIOUS FAITH 
GROUPS—HANDLE 91.3 CENT OF ALL COM- 
MODITIES DISTRIBUTED TO HUNGRY ABROAD 
BY UNITED STATES VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


New Tonk, N. T., April 29.—American 
overseas relief agencies of the Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Jewish faiths distributed 
more than 1,140 million pounds of United 
States surplus foods free to destitute and 
hungry people abroad during the 9 months 
ended March 31, 1957. 

These supplies of America's stocks of re- 
serve foods—cheese, powdered milk, beans, 
corn, rice, wheat, cornmeal, and flour com- 
prised more than 91 percent of all such sur- 
plus foods distributed by all American yol- 
untary relief groups during the period. 

The overseas shipments by the religious 
agencies had a total value of $99,895,942. 

Other surplus stocks similarly distributed 
by nonreligious yoluntary agencies amounted 
to 108 million pounds, with a value of $14,- 
184,256. 

Of this, the largest amount—nearly 101 
million pounds valued at $13,294,899, or 8.09 
percent of the total was distributed by CARE 
(Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere, Inc.). 

In addition, 61 million pounds of dried 
milk valued at $9,605,040 were distributed 
through UNICEF (United Nations Childrens 
Fund). 
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This was reported today by the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign, 
Service, 20 West 40th Street, New York City, 
which is composed of 40 agencies registered 
and recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment. The report is based,upon data issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In all, the United States Commodity 
Credit Corporation released 1,310 million 
pounds of foods valued at $123,685,000 for 
free distribution overseas by voluntary agen- 
cies during the 9 months, 

During the same period, the CCC released 
approximately 750 million pounds of sur- 
plus commodities for distribution to needy 
persons in America through various State 
welfare projects, institutional programs, etc. 

Operation of the overseas free food distri- 
bution by the religious faith groups was car- 
ried out in addition to their regular, on- 
going worldwide schedules of relief and re- 
habilitation, through which contributed and 
purchased foods, clothing, bedding, medi- 
cines, and self-help supplies are furnished 
and through which are maintained continu- 


ing programs of resettlement, constructive 


development and assistance for refugees as 
well as support for orphanages and hospi- 
tals, tuberculosis and other health projects. 

In the United States surplus food distri- 
bution, the faith groups utilize the vast, 
worldwide networks of their own voluntary 
relief personnel and that of associated reli- 
gious agencies. 

Because of the highly voluntary nature of 
their assistance both here and abroad, reli- 
gious faith leaders report, the faith agencies 
achieve an extremely high rate of distribu- 
tion per dollar of cost, with much more than 
200 pounds of food (in many cases more 
than 400 pounds) being given to relieve hu- 
man misery for each dollar expended in their 
programs. 

Costs of the surplus operations of the reli- 
gious faiths are defrayed by the voluntary 
contributions of their members—in Protes- 
tant churches largely through the One 
Great Hour of Sharing United Appeal and the 
Share-Our-Surplus programs, in the Roman 
Catholic Church through the Bishop's Relief 
Pund, and through the Emergency Rescue 
Fund of the United Jewish Appeal as well as 
other Jewish relief programs. 

Surplus commodity shipments by Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies during the 9 months 
(July 1, 1956—-March 31, 1957) were: 


Total Dollar 
pounds value 
RELIGIONS AGENCIES 
American Friends Service 
Committee 6, 129, 220 £029, O41 
American Jewlsh Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee 8, 584, 700 559, 200 
Assemblies of God Foreign 
Service Committe 973, 000 06, 274 
Catholic Relief Services 
National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference... . 796,802,300 | 65, 378,024 
Church World Servico......] 249, 865,366 | 23, 171,056 
adasuh 2.22. 1, 42. 765 375, 137 
Lutheran World Relief.. 72, 997, 047 9, 063, 114 
Mennonite Central Co: 
i mii 2, 103, 000 185, 644 
TOG, Zonk as Onan —— 377, 700 50. 255 
World Rolle Commission 916, 555 87, 510 
Wa. 1, 140. 302. 653 
American Friends Austrian 7 
Chide aS R28, 000 
American Mission to Greeks. 471, 600 
American Korean Founda- 
x 240, 000 
100, 985, 145 
394, 110 
720, 
1, 992, 070 
1, 170, 000 
8 Foundation 90, 000 
Unt Lithuanian Relief 
Fund of America on 947,000 


Volunteer Border Relief. 
Russian Children’s Welfare 
Boca ESR 


14, 184, 250 


„„ 114, 080, 198 
United Nations Children’s 

9, 605, 040 

Motels lise cass 123, 685, 238 


Areas receiving United States shipments 
included Afghanistan, Algeria, Antigua, 
Austria, Bahama Islands, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
British Virgin Islands, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dom- 
inica, Ecuador, Egypt, England, Ethiopia, 
Formosa, France, French Guiana, French 
West Africa, Gambia, Gaza, Germany, Goa, 
Gold Coast, Greece, Grenada, Guadaloupe, 
Guatemala, Haiti, ‘Honduras, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Malay States, Malta, 
Martinique, Mexico, French Morocco, Nigeria, 
North Borneo, Nyasaland, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Islands, 
Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Helena, St. Vincent, 
San Salvador, Sarawak, Sierra Leone, Spain, 
Surinam, Syria, Thailand, Trieste, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Tunisia, Turkey, Vietnam, Yugo- 
slavia, 

APPRAISAL OF UNITED STATES SURPLUS-SHARING 
PROGRAMS 
(Submitted April 1, 1957, by Overseas Volun- 
tary Agency Representatives) 
GROWTH OF OVERSEAS SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAMS 


Since the enactment of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949—>partially incorporated into the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480)—making 
surplus American agricultural products avall- 
able to overseas voluntary agencies for free 
distribution to needy persons abroad, there 
has existed a developing partnership betwee? 
the voluntary agencies and the America® 
Government that is undoubtedly without 
parallel or precendent either in scope of 
operations or value to the free world. 

Until 1954, the growth of the overseas sur- 
plus distribution programs was compara- 
tively moderate. During the 4-year period of 
1950-538, only about 300 million pounds 
surpluses—mainly dairy products and short- 
enings—were distributed in areas of n 
abroad. 

Public Law 480 provided increased oppor 
tunity and additional facilities for surplus 
disposal by American voluntary agencies and 
during fiscal year 1955 such shipments ab 
reached 403 million pounds as against the 
previous annual average of 75 to 80 millions 

In fiscal year 1956, during which wheat. 
corn, rice, and dried beans were released 17 
overseas distribution programs, the rel 
agency programs expanded rapidly. 

With this added opportunity for service 
benefiting from the fact that, by this ‘de 
the agencies had been able to perfect wor! 
wide distribution facilities of high efficiencY: 
nearly a billion and a quarter pounds—three- 
times that of the previous year—were dis- 
tributed to the hungry, homeless, and dest! 
tute as a gift of the American people. 

During the first 6 months of fiscal 731 
1957—from July 1 through December 31. 
1956—shipments abroad by 22 agencies, g ter 
to needy people in more than 75 of our sis of 
nations have totaled 917,394,773 pounds u- 
nearly a half million tons with every like 
hood that the figure for the full year 
reach twice this amount, 
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Thus, in 3 years, the sharing of our surplus 

the partnership of overseas volun- 

tary agencies and our Government has in- 
creased some 25 to 30 times. 

Despite the magnitude of this greatest of 

food-relief efforts, there are still many mil- 

Ons of impoverished and undernourished 

in need, far exceeding in number 

those now being ministered to in the over- 

S€as-distribution process. 
NEED FOR IMPROVED EFFICIENCY IN BASIC 

CONTROLS 


Government responsibilities for the over- 
ibution program at the outset were 
Shared by various existing Government agen- 
cies both here and in the recipient areas 
abroad—among them bureaus within the 
Department of Agriculture and within ECA, 
A, FOA, and later ICA, in the embassies 
Overseas, in United States overseas missions, 
agricultural missions, etc., and in the Ad- 
ry Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
ing the more or less experimental stages 
Of the food-distribution program, the com- 
5 ition of these departments and bureaus 
t as fairly adequate to the task, despite the 
net that the individual units concerned 
n necessarily operated upon policies di- 
t in interests and concepts. 
ince the inception of the program, little 
e has occurred in the operating ma- 
chinery, particularly as concerns the vital 
rol points abroad, and there has been 
tle actual change at home despite an ap- 
Parent and recognized need which has some- 
What recently resulted in attempts to rem- 
the situation through interdepartmental 
M inating groups. 
tri eanwhile the agencies’ programs of dis- 
p tion, as a result of the enthusiastic 
tionwide response and support accorded 
by individual Americans, and their 
epresentatives in Congress and the admin- 
alm tion leadership, have grown like Topsy 
e e overnight, placing inordinately heavy 
in upon the improvised machinery of 
operation. 
to anf circumstances have arisen that tend 
Militate against the basic objectives of 
8 Partnership to meet human need. 
ca, uch circumstances are largely an ines- 
Pable result of the rapid growth of the pro- 
„and the progressive involvement of 
(how and more departments of Government 
ever well suited to cooperation) and the 
interane conflict of concepts and ideas and 
a ds persons and bureaus concerned with 
to Program have attempted, and continue 
attempt, to do their very best within the 
e structures in which they found 
heme ves. 
ever, as there has up to now been 
®rticulated policy or philosophy of pro- 
man there has been no way to acquaint the 
the concerned people and bureaus with 
Shou derlying aims towards which they 
The bend their efforts. 
Tapia, weencies feel that in view of the 
ney expansion of the programs, a thorough 
Atugthel discussion and study of the total 
ation could be very helpful. 
the this end the agencies suggest that 
Secretary of Agriculture—because the 
tures are concerned with agricultural 
thro ae? and are largely made possible 
hig Ugh agricultural funds and because of 
debe ona! experience in ministry to the 
other institute such a study in concert with 
volun Sovernmental agencies and with the 
Su agencies. 
Upper a study by a workable group of 
D -level officials, drawing upon the ex- 
Prob} ce of the past and viewing current 
ems and divergent approaches realis- 
tion Yy, could produce a valuable clarifica- 
Cec Procedures and could contribute 
veiy to a greatly increased efficiency. 
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Only through such a concerted effort— 
drawing upon the experience of all involved— 
can there be achieved the potential that 
lies in America’s opportunity to utilize her 
abundance for the greatest good. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WIDER EFFECTIVENESS OF 

PROGRAMS 


We suggest the following as points upon 
which attention of such a study might well 
be focused: 

1. The location of supervisory responsibil- 
ity. It is essential that these programs have 
direction from a single authority and be 
guided by a single policy. 

This would eliminate a great deal of the 
unwieldiness involved when, as currently, 
three agencles—USDA and ICA and the em- 
bassies—each have responsibility for separate 
parts of the operation. 

It would eliminate a tremendous amount 
of wasted time and interdepartmental paper- 
work. 

It would speed up and simplify much of 
the detail concerned with orders for and 
shipment of commodities and would prevent 
a great deal of misunderstandings and cross 
purposes which, in the past, have resulted in 
Many unfortunate and costly situations. 

2. Coordination and cooperation, in fact 
rather than theory, on local levels of opera- 
tion between agencies and/or missions and 
embassy representatives to achieve more real- 
istic and practical applications of program. 

3. A closer alinement in terms of program 
application of the facilities for distribution 
disposal provided intitle 2 and title 3 of 
Public Law 480 which could make more 
realistic the actions necessary to meet emer- 
gencles (e. g., the Hungarian refugee needs) 
and to better serve borderline programs. 

4. A reappraisal of the 50-50 ocean freight 
philosophy to determine whether experience 
to date justifies, through dollars saved, the 
loss in achievement of the basic objectives 
of the total program through resulting limi- 
tations, lessening of people-to-people con- 
tact, and decreasing faith in democracy in 
oftentimes vital areas. 

Additional points upon which such a study 
could be highly beneficial include: 

1. Whether there are not advantages in 
actually purchasing some processed products 
on the market with funds from surplus sales 
rather than processing current surpluses for 
welfare distribution either here or abroad. 
(For example, wheat conversion into flour in 
certain instances where costs of handling and 
transportation become excessive.) 

2. Extension of processing of commodities 
as provided for by the last Congress, particu- 
larly in such cases where processed commodi- 
ties can be moved and distributed at lower 
costs and to better advantage in processed 
rather than in their present form (e. g., con- 
version of cheese into oil and protein meal). 

3. Use of title 1 local currency funds for 
rehabilitation and self-help projects through 
approved voluntary agencies. 

4. Consideration of making available other 
products either in steady or temporary sur- 
plus whose use would be highly beneficial in 
overseas programs and which could have 
desirable effect on domestic prices. 

5. The opening of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries to voluntary agency programs at such 
time that sales of surplus goods may be per- 
mitted in such areas. 

6. Development of pilot projects in limited 
distribution of processed or unprocessed 
commodities in the mutual interest of the 
welfare of peoples and the stimulation of 
market sales (e. g., bulgor wheat as a rice 
substitute). 

(From G. Blackford, Church World Service, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. T.) 
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Message of Joseph F. Thomas, National 
President of UNAPOC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the 75th anniversary message of 
UNAPOC President Joseph F. Thomas, 


“which appeared in the Post Office Em- 


ployee, official magazine of United Na- 

tional Associations of Post Office Crafts- 

men, in the issue for March-April 1957. 
The message follows: 


Your NATIONAL PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 
(By Joseph F. Thomas) 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


It was just 75 years ago that a strong and 
courageous group of men—dedicated postal 
employees—met and decided to form an as- 
sociation or union for the purpose of bet- 
tering their deplorable working conditions, 
They vowed that in spite of threats from the 
Post Office Department and snubs from the 
Members of Congress, something had to be 
done to make the United States Post Office 
a decent place to work. 

This was the humble but honorable be- 
ginning of America’s oldest postal union— 
the UNAPOC. Many years have passed since 
that day in 1882 and many other unions 
have come into existence, but none can claim 
the solid achievements of our association. 

Most of the basic legislation which we 
now enjoy was obtained by hard work long 
before the present-day postal unions had 
even been organized. Through those long 
years our association has steadfastly main- 
tained its independence and has refused to 
surrender to any outside labor union or to 
any particular political party. Never have 
we been placed in the position of con- 
tributing to those affiliated with racketeers 
and hoodlums and never have we been be- 
holden to those who would use our funds 
to defeat certain of our friends. 

It is certainly fitting, as we reach the 
three-quarter century mark, to look back and 
say a prayer of thanks for those heroes who 
so ably paved the way for us. It behooves us 
all to be grateful for the long and honorable 
career of UNAPOC, which has done so much 
to help us. 

Salary 


Action on salary legislation thus far has 
been very discouraging, in spite of all our 


-efforts. Things did brighten somewhat when 


Senator OLIN JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
announced that his committee would hold 
pay raise hearings at a later date. 

This is the action which is necessary to set 
off our whole campaign and we are still more 
than hopeful that a decent pay raise will be 
forthcoming before the adjournment of Con- 
gress. 

Rates 

In the meantime, though it has been con- 
trary to our policy in the past, our associa- 
tion testified in favor of postal rate increases 
before the House Committee. This was done 
because of the continued effort of many to 
hold up postal salary raises until the rate bill 
is out of the way. UNAPOC testimony below 
will give you a good idea of the motives be- 
hind our testimony. 

“Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, my name is Joseph F. Thomas and I am 
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president and legislative representative of 
the United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen. Our association, America’s old- 
est postal union, is located in the Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

“In appearing before you today I am rep- 
resenting over 40,000 members of our asso- 
ciation and it is my hope that I am express- 
ing their views to you. 

“In connection with the bills before you, I 
hasten to explain that Iam no financial ex- 
pert and thus have not been able to delve 
into the actual complexities of these bills. 
I do know, however, that the first class letter 
rate is the same today as in the year 1932. 
I understand that second class mail has been 
increased about 3 percent since that time 
and that third class mail has shown an in- 
crease of 38 percent. 

“At the same time, I remember that back 
in 1932 we were in the midst of a depression 
and certainly the dollar of today cannot be 
compared with the dollar of the 1930's. It is 
unreasonable to assume that postal rates 
should remain at an even figure for over 25 
years, while in the same period salaries have 
risen over 100 percent, equipment, such as 
trucks and trailers, have increased between 
200 and 300 percent and all other services, 
such as transportation, heat and light and 
many others, have risen sharply. 

“I requires only a quick look at our own 
financial status, compared to that of 1932, 
to make us realize that increases in the postal 
rates are in order, 

“There has been some conflict in testimony 
before this committee as to whether or not 
the big businesses of our country actually 
favor the rate increases proposed. I am not 
qualified to pass on this question. How- 
ever, after 20 years’ service as a post-office 
clerk in one of the Nation's large offices, I 
can say that the bulk of mail processed by 
the post office is mailed by business houses 
and not by individuals. Iam quite sure that 
business will more than pay its share in 
this respect and that individuals, such as 
myself, will be taxed about 11 or 12 cents a 
month, or a total of around $1.50 per year. 

“As a member of this important commit- 
tee, you may wonder why I, as an employee 
organization representative, should testify 
in support of a function which primarily 
belongs to management. The answer is 
simply this: In the past we have refrained 
from taking part in proposals to increase 
rates, feeling that this was the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the Post Office Department. 
However, in recent years, each of our at- 
tempts to obtain reasonable legislation is 
met with a cry of “deficit.” The term has 
been played up and exaggerated in the pub- 
nie mind and employee benefits have, as a re- 
sult, become more and more associated with 
postal income. Naturally, since the em- 
ployees of the post office are so vitally affected 
by postal rates, or lack of them, it is my 
duty to support any reasonable measure 
which will help the people I represent. 

“In addition, as an individual citizen, I 
do feel as though a postal rate increase right 
down the line is justified. I feel also that 
I am expressing the views generally of our 
members, both as postal employees and as 
individual Americans. 

“I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and each and 
every member of your committee, for the 
privilege and honor of appearing before you 


today.” 
What ails the matis? 


If you were to put that question to offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department, the 
answer would probably be “Nothing,” and 
you would receive a long story about that 
elusive time in the future when all first class 
matter will be delivered the day after it is 
mailed. 

Or, if you were to ask the same question 
of a regional official, he would tell you of 
the improvements in the service be- 
cause of new equipment; he would laud the 
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new efficiency because ef the numerous 
changes which have been taking place and 
he would end up by telling you that the mail 
service has been improving in leaps and 
bounds, which it has not. 

And, if you were to ask the American busi- 
nessman what he thinks of today’s mall sery- 
ice, he would probably show you the follow- 
ing letter to the editor, which ts similar to 
many received by us in the past few months: 
“To the EDITOR: 

“I felt you might be interested in the fol- 
lowing from ‘Our Publisher's Viewpoint,’ a 
monthly leaflet, It reads: 

“Quite a number of people have written 
me about fantastic mall deliveries. Here is 
one letter from Philadelphia: 

“On January 16 one of our customers in 
New York mailed us an envelope * * * first 
class, special delivery. It arrived by regular 
mail on January 26. Recently I personally 
mailed a first issue of our new magazine, first 
class, to a friend about 1½ blocks away on 
Thureday. It arrived the following Tuesday. 

In all the years we have been in busi- 
ness we have never seen the mail service as 
bad as it is now. It is unquestionably the 
slowest in any first-class country in the 
world. In Paris and London a special de- 
livery stamp means special delivery that day. 
It seems as though it is a studied attempt on 
the part of our Post Office Department to 
force through their program for 8 

n 


So, there you have the extremes —manage- 
ment defending itself all the way and the 
businessman condemning the mails com- 
pletely. 

If you really want to know what ails the 
mails though, it might be wise to ask the 
Post Office employee—the fellow responsible 
for the actual moving of the mails. He 
would, in all probability, tell you that there 
is nothing wrong with the mail that is not 
curable with a little horsesense and some 
additional manpower. He'd say, no doubt, 
that it is very difficult for 2 employees to do 
the work,of 3 and he would tell you, espe- 
cially if his hours have been cut to the bone, 
that it is hard to keep good employees unless 
you are willing to pay them enough to live 
on. 

He might tell you, too, that he is so busy 
keeping up with changes and so busy staying 
abreast of new regional orders, that he is 
hard put to actually settle down to what once 
was a calm and peaceful method of making 
a living. 

The mails are ailing, no doubt of that, but 
the doctor may yet find a cure with a new 
and better prescription. 


The Iconoclast of Petal, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Albert Vors- 
pan, and which appeared in the March 
21, 1957, issue of the Reporter, makes 
most interesting reading: 

Tue ICONOCLAST oF PETAL, Miss. 
(By Albert Vorspan) 

Mississippi is the home of the white cit- 
izens’ councils, the first having sprung up 
in Indianola 2 months after the Supreme 
Courts first decision on school desegrega- 
tion, There are now more than 300 in Mis- 
sissippi alone. However, in Forrest County, 
in the south-central part of the State, the 
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local council is still trying to get off the 
ground. On reason for that is P. D. East. 

At 35, East is the editor of the Petal 
paper, a weekly that circulates in the towns 
of Petal and Hattiesburg. The Petal paper 
is an unpretentious newspaper, usually ef 4 
pages, for which East does all the writing 
and his wife does the art work. Circulation 
was pushing 2,000, but for reasons that will 
quickly become obvious, it is now nosing 
down. Both friends and enemies of East 
agree that the Petal paper is a remarkable 
publication. Hodding Carter, distinguished 
Mississippi editor, has predicted that East 
will either win a Pulitzer prize or be run out 
of town on a rail. 

While neither of these calamities has yet 
befallen him, either would be a tribtue to his 
powers of ridicule and his ability to make 
some of his fellow Mississippians laugh at 
themselves—or blow their tops at East. 

The Deep South today has become a kind 
of arsenal. Everybody seems to have some 
type of weapon. The Negroes in Mont- 
gomery use love and passive resistance; the 
white citizens’ councils use economic pres- 
sure; some people use dynamite. P. D. (nis 
name, not his initials) uses laughter. In 
March 1956, for example, on learning of plans 
to launch a council in Forest County, he 
threw out an anticouncil editorial he had 
written and hastily made up the full-page ad 
reproduced on page 38. 

A kind of mushroom cloud hung over the 
community for several days. East's tele- 
phone began jumping. There were threats, 
cancellations of subscriptions and advertlis- 
ing, and some blistering letters. Carter 
wrote P. D., “I hope you leave a forwarding 
address,” and William Faulkner wanted to 
know whether Bast had found any dead cats 
on his front porch. Requests for reprints 
poured in from the rest of Mississippi as 
as from 37 other States and 3 foreign coun 
tries, 

Some Mississippians are currently engaged 
in a campaign to mend the tattered repute- 
tion of their State. Many automobiles carry 
tags that read: “Mississippi, the most lied 
about State in the Nation.“ Said the Pe 
Paper in its January 10, 1957, issue: We 
agree with the tags. Unfortunately, the lies 
are not necessarily being told by persons out 
of the State.” 

P. D. is a native Mississippian, educated in 
the schools of the State except for a brief s 
at the University of Alabama. He has a deep 
affection for Mississippi, its rolling hills 
green beauty. “I love my child, too,” he say% 
“but sometimes I have to spank her. 
way with my State, only I spank her with 
laughter. I figure if you can make a 
laugh at himself, you can make some pros 
ress. Besides, I don't give Mississippi 
hell that is undeserved." 

In an age of conformity, and in a section of 
the country where not to conform is tanta, 
mount to putting your head to the muzzle of 
a loaded cannon, East is an iconoclast. A 
deeply religious man privately, he tells nis 
Bible belt readers with no trace of apology 
that he has no use for going te church. He 
tells his chauvinistic neighbors that the 
has come for Mississippi to return to 
Union and for Mississippians to rejoin the 
human race. In bone-dry Mississippi, 
Petal Paper proclaims editorially: Ls 
women and poker, that booze is here to sta. 
and explains the position this way: “It 
4,303 years ago that Noah finished un 
the Ark. Almost the first act he performed 
was to plant a vineyard, from which he made 
wine and got good and skunked. And sine 
that time his descendants have pretty well 
followed in his path, at any rate, relative t? 
getting skunked. * * * And he concludes’ 
“If enough of the chureh-going, dry- vo 4 
wet-drinking folks find it difficult to get hol 
of booze, they will vote wet.“ 


+ 
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UNPLEASANT REMINDERS 


But it is East's views on the racial question 
t really set him apart and for which he 
Pays a heavy price in advertising and sub- 
Scription cancellations and, to some extent, 
in social ostracism. Not that he is a cru- 
Sader; he finds the very suggestion presump- 
tuous and distasteful. Nor does he regard 
If as a latter-day Moses come to lead 
Negro race out of bondage and into the 
White schools. He is not much concerned 
With integration, which to him is a secondary 
The basic issue, in East's view, is 
Whether Mississippi and the rest of the Deep 
South, in a desperate effort to avoid dealing 
with the racial problem, will rip out the en- 
Structure of constitutional democracy as 
We understand it. “A revolution is whistling 
through Dixie,” P. D. believes, and we can 
either get on the bandwagon—or get run over 
by it. -That's the choice.” 
has not endeared himself to his com- 
Patriots with his incessant reminders of the 
lot of the Mississippi Negro. For example, he 
Published a picture of a new white school 
alongside a picture of a frightfully dilapi- 
dated Negro school and asked his readers 
Zuess which was which. When a local 
Politician made a grandstand play and or- 
dered Negro teachers out of an interracial 
Meeting to which they had been invited by 
the whites to discuss mutual problems, East 
Toasted his hide in print. (He believes that 
white people shared his revulsion, as 
tio enced by the man's failure to win reelec- 
n.) When a Negro leader, Dr. Benjamin 
Is. president of Morehouse College, deliv- 
red a Powerful speech to the Southern His- 
torical Association, P. D. published it in full 
th his blessing as one of the most bril- 
Ps t pieces I've had the opportunity to read 
nen nere,” But, first and foremost, East 
ttn stops pleading for some bridges to es- 
Naeh communication between whites and 
ge in Mississippi so that they can “sit 
l as human beings with mutual prob- 
wort and with mutual respect to begin to 
Kk out differences.” 
EAST ON EASTLAND 


arn Pours a boundless scorn on the “pro- 
poll ‘onal southerner,” the cheap Mississippi 
by ticlan who thinks the way to election is 
sippi lan “Nigger” the loudest, the Miesis- 
tuto legislature ("The Lord and the Consti- 
n of the United States giveth, and the 
on kus of Mississippi taketh away"), and 
75 Ose southerners who “use everything we 
ciay kept our brains.” East has an espe- 
Jan, sort spot in his heart for Senator 
Bian O. Eastianp, senior Senator of the 
Gens to whom he refers, familiarly, as “Our 
Paper In the May 31, 1956, edition, the Petal 
bone, under a heading Our Gem, he's real 
Cool ca man, real gone—Now ain't he a real 
Moni, t, man,” offered this unsolicited testi- 
An lto Eastland: 
addition to his character, his integrity, 
ples, ‘Our Gem’ is not only intelli- 
tae usual manner, but he’s sharp as 
At in other ways, Jackson. Example: 
deten de Ville, Miss., Our Gem’ has a small 
5.020 patch, composed of something like 
Ate, Ing n And in the United States Sen- 
the cot has been the strongest fighter for 
coo) 8 farmer? Ot course, our very own 
a few d, And down on the gulf coast 
of ere ago there came up the question 
‘Our ding industry in Mississippi, and 
Gem’ toid an acquaintance of ours that 
Dead needed industry like a hole in 
lows, - (And get the coolness of what fol- 
on the ow. he asked, can you keep labor 
arm at a dollar a day with industry 
> — and offering them a dollar an 
a rea] you see what we mean? Ain't he 
East 10 1 cat, Jackson? 
& gadfiy, and he can sting the con- 
Here is a statement in an issue a 
ore an election: “Forrest County has 
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12,000 Negroes, all citizens of the United 
States, but their citizenship expires at 7:30 
p. m. next Thursday.” Or on the fact that 
most clergymen in the area are foliowers and 
not leaders: “I am curious to know which 
minister is going to bless the organizational 
meeting of the Citizens Clan next Thursday 
night.“ When some Negroes were pushed 
around on the streets of Hattiesburg, East 
announced the formation of “The Bigger 
and Better Bigots Bureau,” and summoned 
to the colors all who wish “to strike a blow 
for the sweet magnolia.” Few of his needles 
drew blood so quickly as a playful fantasy he 
wrote about heaven (“At the Gate, One 
Keeper—Two Gates?“), which concluded 
with this thought: 

“For just a moment let's consider the pos- 
sibility of the fact that in Heaven there is 
no Jim Crow law, no segregation, and one 
lives on a certain street, in accordance with 
the size of his halo. What then? Maybe 
some of us had better begin to get used to 
the idea * * * possibly? Still, on the other 
hand, from what we've seen from time to 
time there is no use in worrying about it 
all * + * it's likely to be thumbs down just 
when we tell St. Peter we're from Missis- 
sippi.” 

Last has run off a few hundred thousand 
words on his weary Underwood during the 
past 3 years, but he has enjoyed few columns 
as much as that in which he kicked off the 
campaign to change the State symbol from 
the magnolia to the crawfish. . What com- 
mended the crawfish to him as a likely sym- 
bol for Mississippi is the crawfish’s tendency 
to move backward. “This State is on the 
threshold of its greatest movement—and, as 
we have said, there are some who want to 
travel uphill, straight ahead—and, of course, 
they must be dealt with before we can hoist 
the crawfish symbol, * * Our sagacious 
leaders are showing us how; they are leading 
the way. Their aim is to protect us from 
those crawfish who haven't the intelligence 
to move backward. * * +” 

Many people are amazed that East has not 
been stomped yet—including East, who 
thinks that since he hasn't had his brains 
knocked out yet, it is not likely to happen. 
One day, when he had to stop his car for a 
light, a red-faced man walked up to his car 
and demanded: “Git outta that car, so's I 
can mop the street with you.” East replied: 
“Sorry, pal, that ain’t enough inducement,” 
and drove away. Another time, a stranger 
stormed into his office, obviously spoiling for 
a fight. East was, as usual, slouched in his 
chair, tormenting the typewriter. When he 
rose, stretching his 6-foot-2, 220-pound 
frame, the visitor muttered something ir- 
relevant and departed. 


DEFINITION OF A JOURNALIST 


But East has felt the pinch of economic 
pressure, which is hardly calculated to ease 
his ulcer or to slow the advancing gray that 
already sprinkles his sandy hair. An organ- 
ized campaign, stepped up the last few 
months, has cut heavily into circulation and 
advertising, and the paper is in a precarious 
situation. Not long ago, a local businessman 
refused to advertise in the Petal Paper be- 
cause, as it was reported to East, “Things in 
your editorials didn't set well with him.” 
East erupted editorially on Freedom of the 
Press—And the Mighty Buck.” Rejecting any 
effort to control his ideas through financial 
pressure, he wrote: “We believe that keeping 
facts or ideas from citizens to be a crime. 
We believe that any person who calls himself 
a newspaperman should never permit anyone, 
for any reason, to keep him from presenting 
the truth or at any rate, the truth as he 
sees it, 

“So with the help of God, and to this we 
swear, as long as we can keep our head above 
water, we will print what we please in this 
paper, in so long as we believe it to be right, 
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fair, or true. And if the time should come 
that to keep our head above water means to 
submit to pressure of any kind, then we 
will go under without hesitation, and at 
least with a clear conscience. In the mean- 
time, however, we have only six words to say 
to those who would attempt to put economic 
pressure on us; the words are: ‘Go to hell in 
a bucket.“ 

Why does East write these things? Damn 
It.“ he said recently, “I'm not a hero, and I 
don't want to be one, I'm just a country 
editor. But I can’t look the other way when 
the most important issue of my life hits me 
smack in the face. I think God made us for 
a purpose, not for the hell of it. I do it 
because of necessity. 

“There are lots of white people who think 
the way I do, right here in Mississippi and 
other places in the South, but they are afraid 
to open their mouths. But when they get 
my paper and take it into their homes and 
draw the blinds and sit there by themselves, 
they read the paper and, well, they know 
they aren’t alone.” 

And what if the pressure gets too strong 
and the paper goes under? 

“The tragedy would not be mine, but Mis- 
sissippi’s. I could run a profitable paper if 
I would run under their flag. But I have to 
live with myself. The tragedy would not be 
in what is done to me. It is what we are 
doing to ourselves. We just can't go on 
denying basic rights to some people and re- 
serving them to ourselves. It may work for 
a time, but after a while it’s got to catch up 
with us. : 

“Anyway,” he says, brightening, “I have 
no intention of going under. I wouldn't give 
them the satisfaction. Besides, I'm having 
too much fun." 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re-. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before Foremen's Club of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
extreme good pleasure last evening to 
peak at the Labor and Industry Day 

r of the Foremen’'s Club in Phila- 
Gelphia, I had a very fine time. That 
representative group of labor, manage- 

ent, and investors comprises the three 
1 ents in our society which will make 
or stabilization if they pull together. 

Was an example of a group working 
together and agreeing that, by and large, 

erica needed not only their invest- 
ment in material wealth, but also their 

“alization that this is not the world 
We knew a few years ago, but is a world 
Which challenges their best patriotic de- 
tion to the American way of life. 

Lask unanimous consent that my com- 
ments at the dinner be prinied in the 
à of the RECORD. 

W re being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 
We Neen Mone INVESTMENTS IN AMERICA; 
Bummi THIS COUNTRY WITH 

Tuntrr, Hann WORK, AND UNCEASING FAITH 
(Excerpts from address delivered at the Labor 

and Industry Day Dinner, Foremen's Club, 

delphia, by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Publican, of Wisconsin, senior Republi- 

Senate Judiciary and Foreign Rela- 

tions Committees, Wednesday, May 1, 1957) 

It is @ real pleasure and privilege to par- 
her te in this labor and industry day din- 


or Dun glad to visit Philadelphia, the city 
therly love, the cradle of American lib- 
1 on this May 1. 

t is a most appropriate day, when we 
o N I—can strengthen the foundations 
stre berty. Likewise, we can and should 
— the ties of mutual respect and 
men tanding between labor and manage- 

t, and all segments of our population. 
MY THEME TONIGHT: MORE INVESTMENTS 


l uy theme tonight is very simple, and yet, 


lieve, it is significant and enduring. 
mens theme is: We need still more invest- 

ts in America. 
ang this National Invest in America Week 
We n all the other 51 weeks of the year 
More od to invest, soundly and carefully, 
this, Savings, accumulated by means of our 
t and our hard work. 

y? So that our dynamic economy can 
highgurther expand; so that there will be 
Stay, dard auct, more jobs; a higher 
Venien d of living, more comforts and con- 

ces for all. 


KIND OF INVESTMENT NEEDED 


maut We need still another kind of invest- 
Our . a Well besides our dollars and cents, 
tangible savings. 


Appendix 


We need the type of investment with which 
you foremen are especially familiar—you 
Jeaders.of men. 

I refer to the investment of something 
more intangible—our minds and souls, our 
faith and determination, 

But an investment in what? 


WHAT IS AMERICA 


An investment in everything for which this 
Republic stands, So let us ask: Exactly what 
is this America of ours that we would invest 
in? 

Is it simply the 3 million square miles of 
this part of the North American Continent? 

Is it simply our cities and countryside, 
our forests and lakes and rivers, our towns 
and hamlets? 

Is it our churches, our schools, and our 
homes? 

Yes; but we are talking of investment in 
all these and more. 

Is it our 170 million ving souls, young 
and old, ench with their individual person- 
ality, their economic and political and re- 
ligtous ideas? 

Yes; and it is still more. 

Is it Ameriea’s history, from the days of 
the ringing here of the Liberty Bell; the 
days of Valley Forge—through all the sub- 
sequent evolution that occurred, through our 
expansion westward, our wars, our elections, 
our explorations, our ? 

Is it our businesses, large and small, our 
factories and our mines? 

Yes; it is all this, and still more, 

Is it our precious Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights? 

Is it our dreams and our vision? 

Is it our world leadership and our faith 
for a better tomorrow? 

Yes, all these and still more. 

Is it the sacrifices in blood and treasure 
which have been pald for this thing called 
the American way? The million men who 
have died in all of our past military con- 
fiicts, so as to keep this country free? 

Is it our devotion to freedom, not simply 
for ourselves, but for all mankind? 

Still again, we answer: All this and more. 

Is it our businessmen, our laboring people, 
our educators, our scholars and our preach- 
ers? 

It is these and more. : 

Is it the mothers and fathers of America, 
dreaming dreams of a better world for their 
children, and reaching out to understand 
more of the meaning of life, by contacting 
the Infinite? 

Yes, my friends, it is all these and still 
more, that I say you and I are called to 
inveet in, 

And let me repeat, when I say “invest,” I 
mean more than the common significance 
of that term. 

We know that when one invests in some- 
thing, something very precious, something 
that ls a part of him, he does more than 
simply place his cash on the dotted line. 

PRESERVING OUR GREAT FREEDOMS 


When you and I think of investing in 
America, we should think of seeing to it that 
everything is done in order that America 
shall remain free and secure. 

We mean that we invest with our spirit 
and our determination. Why? So that the 
great freedoms which mark this land—tfree- 
doms of press, speech, religion, trial by Jury, 
and others—shall remain intact and so that 
we can hand them down to those who come 
after us. 8 

When we invest in America, we see to it, 
for example, that our schools here in Phila- 


delphia and everywhere else, become still 
better. Why? So that our children will 
grow up to be strong moral men and women 
who live wholesome lives. 

Yes, so that our children will recognize 
the privilege of American citizenship and 
will be competent and adequate to meet all 
the challenges of such citizenship. 

WORLD LOOKS TO US IN JORDAN AND OTHER 

CRISES 

When we invest in America, we re 
that we are investing in the country that 
is the lighthouse of the world, the leader of 
the world. 

We are the country to which the world 
looks for the salvation of the troubled Mid- 
dle East and of south Asia and of Western 
Europe and of all other lands. 

If the crisis in Jordan, for example, is 
successfully solved, as we hope and pray it 
will be, it will be because your country 
helped to solve it—your President, your 
State Department, and, yes, the presence 
nearby, of the ready Armed Forces of your 
flag. 

Men of good will in Jordan and elseswhere 
look to us for leadership, just as the men 
you supervise look to yourselves for leader- 
ship. 

We Americans are not meddlers, 
neither are we shirkers. 

The Middle East today may seem 5,000 
long miles away; but really, it is in our own 
backyard because space and time have been 
shrunken. by man's inventiveness. 

So, we will not shrink from our duty and 
responsibility there, as we see It. 

ASSURING HEALTH AT HOME BY SOLVENT 
ECONOMY 


Meanwhile, here at home, now, how can 
we specifically invest in this leader country? 

Obviously, through an adequate defense, 
& still sounder program of social justice for 
all, sound schooling, and making sure that 
our economy remains healthy. 

Naturally, it is this last point to which I 
have referred which is especially pertinent 
to this Invest in America Week. An economy 
which is healthy is not a luxury; it is an 
absolute necessity. 

More nations have been destroyed by in- 
fiation and/or bankruptcy than have been 
destroyed by wars. 

You will remember that the German mark 
during the days between World War I and 
World War II became so depreciated that it 
eventually reached the point where a trillion 
marks was worth a single American dollar. 
The printing presses had gone wild. And 
soon the Weimer Republic collapsed. 

That must not and will not happen here. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEES 


A healthy economy is one where those who 
are in charge of the direction of the economy 
sense their responsibility as trustees. 

A trustee conserves values; he does not 
squander them. 

He adds to assets; he does not impair them. 

That is why a sound dollar, a sound bank- 
ing system, sound credit, a sound insurance 
industry, a sound securities industry, a 
sound home and construction industry—all 
these are part of an expanding. healthy 
economy. 

EXPANSION Is KEY TO PROSPEROUS TOMORROW 


I keep referring to this matter of expan- 
sion because this country must keep moving 
forward. 

We must do so for several reasons: 

(a) Because our people have rightly come 
to expect an ever higher standard of living. 
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but 
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(b) Because it has been estimated that we 
need to create a million new jobs every year. 
That includes jobs for young people en- 
tering the labor force and it includes Jobs 
to replace tasks that have been replaced by 
new-type operations, 
RISK CAPITAL VITALLY NEEDED 


(c) Because it has been estimated that 
$14,000 or 815.000 is necessary to create a 
new job on the average.“ And that money 
must come principally from an increasing 
amount of savings, wisely invested in risk 
capital, in the form of private stocks and 
bonds. 

(d) Because our population is expanding. 
More than 4 million youngsters were born 
last year. 

And with the extension of man’s span of 
life there are more and more mouths to feed 
and clothe and more and more individuals to 
make comfortable. 

So when we invest we invest for ourselves, 
for our loved ones, and for those who will 
follow after us, 

We have in America an economic engine 
run on the gasoline of finance. Finance is 
the fuel which makes the machinery run. 
And that machinery not only carries its own 
weight, but carries others’ load of work as 
well. 

But finance is no longer for the few. It 
is for the many, 

THE MEANING OF “PEOPLE'S CAPITALISM” 


More than 8 million Americans own stocks 
and bonds in publicly owned corporations. 
And more than 13 times that number own 
life-insurance policies. 

Add, too, the tens of millions with sound 
stakes in our banks, our savings and loan 
associations, our millions of privately owned 
businesses, and you get a picture of what 
has been aptly called people's capitalism, the 
capitalism of ali Americans, all owners of 
stakes in the private-enterprise system. 

To preserve and advance this people's 
capitalism is your task and mine, 

ECONOMY COULD BE DESTROYED BY CLASS WAR 


You and I know that, besides war or in- 
flation, there are other ways by which this or 
any other economy could be destroyed. 

It could be destroyed by class warfare, by 
hatred and bitterness between individuals 
and groups, 

It could be destroyed by a failure of. labor 
to recognize management's problems, or of 
management to recognize labor's problem, or 
both labor and management to recognize 
foremen’'s and supervisor's problems. 

Each of us must learn to put ourselves 
in the other fellow's shoes. 

If coliective bargaining is to be successful, 
there must be mutual understanding and 
good will. 

If foremen are to get the jobs done, they 
must have a team to work with, a team which 
recognizes the need and advisability, of 
greater productivity. 

For purposes of illustration, let us look 
back for just a moment to colonial times, 
the era of early Philadelphia. 

THE EARLY AMERICAN HOME 


Imagine, if you will, the early American, 
sitting before the fire in his own home on a 
wooden three-legged stool, 

He had there all the elements of our early 
political economy. 

He had his own capital, as represented by 
his home, his land, and his simple tools, and 
his wife's spinningwheel and loom. 

That is— 

He provided his own labor, himself and his 
family. 

He was his own management. 

He was supported by his own 3 elements 
of management, labor, and capital, as cer- 
tainly as the 3 legs of that wooden stool 
supported him. 

But his was a simple home and a simpie 
economy. 
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COMING OF SPECIALIZATION 


Since then, the industrial revolution has 
given us the benefit of the marvelous results 
of specialized production. More than 66 
millions are at work today. 

But, you might say that our whole modern 
economy still rests squarely on a three- 
legged stool. It is supported by the three 
essential legs of management, of labor, and 
of capital. 

Obviously, a stool cannot stand on two 
legs. : 

No more can our economy stand, without 
all three of these supports, labor, manage- 
ment, and capital. 

If each of these three groups always re- 
members its interdependence on the other 
two, our economy will never topple. 
FIVE-FOLD OUTLETS FOR PERSONAL INVESTMENT 


Now, my friends, inevitably the comment 
may come, “Senator WILEY, I agree with you 
that we should invest in America, both tan- 
gibly and intangibily, but where should we 
put our financial investments?” 

Well, my friends, I am not a specialist in 
advising on finance. i 

If anyone has additional funds which he 
wants to invest, my first suggestion would 
be “go to your banker,” 

Go, as well, to other specialists, get their 
best judgment, and then follow through, 
based upon your individual needs and wants. 

I personally haye always considered that 
& well-balanced investment in things mate- 
rial would consist of: 

1. A ready reserve of cash in your bank, 
in your savings and loan association. 

2. Adequate insurance to protect your 
loved ones. 

3. Your own home, if you feel the need, as 
more than 3 out of every 5 Americans do, to 
own your own residence. 

4. Government bonds (on which Congress 
has now wisely acted to ralse the interest 
returns), 

5. Stocks and bonds in carporations whose 
records of earnings and growth or of poten- 
tial good yleld, you have carefully studied. 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF “LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
DAY” 


But as you study corporations, including 
your own employer, bear in mind that a cor- 
poration's success depends upon more than 
management, and yes, upon more than in- 
vestors, as important as they are. It depends 
on employees, it depends on you foremen, 
you who provide the vital link between labor 
and management, 

That is why I am particularly glad that 
this dinner is on labor and industry day and 
that labor and industry day is on May 1. 

That is because May 1 in some parts of the 
world has come to be identified with demon- 
strations, conducted by Communists or un- 
der Communists’ influence. 

The mere fact that we do not have upris- 
ings in the United States on May 1 or at any 
other time is a clear indication, it seems to 
me, that America provides what labor needs 
and wants, 

America provides what all of us want, 
young or old. 

TRIBUTE TO ORIGINATORS OF INVEST-IN-AMERICA 
WEEK 


As T approach the conclusion of these 
thoughts, I want you to know that it has 
been a special joy to come to historic Phila- 
delphis. 

It has been a pleasure, not only for all the 
reasons which I have earlier mentioned, but 
because it is Philadelphia which originated 
and spearheaded this national Invest-in- 
America Week celebration, 

As you know, I had been pleased to com- 
ment on this outstanding celebration on the 
floor of the United States Senate. 

The spread of Invest-in-America Week 
demonstrates how a few individuals inspired 
by a need, can originate a worthy idea, an 
idea which will grow and which will catch on 
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Uke wildfire, Why? Because it is needed 
and because it is constructive and helpful 
for a great cause. 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICA’S YOUNGSTERS 


And speaking of great causes, perhaps 
the best way we can invest in America is 
through our youngsters, through the chil- 
dren and grandchildren in our own homes. 

This spring T have spoken to possibly a 
thousand Wisconsin high-school students 
who have come to Washington before and 
during the Easter recess. 

I have stressed with them the privilege of 
being an American. 

I have emphasized the necessity of being 
alert so that we don't ever become so com- 
placent that we risk another Pearl Harbor. 

Investing in America means, too, for each 
one of us, young and old, to recognize that 
this is a changing, not a static, country in a 
changing, not a static, world. It is up to us 
to make those changes constructive. 

Yes, my friends, we have a great Job to do, 
and, like Nehemiah, we have to be about our 
Father's business. 

I believe that, like the prophets of old, we 
cannot let the enticements or the threats of 
our Nation's enemies divert us from the basic 
Job. 

May we respond as Nehemiah did, “I am 
doing a great work; I cannot come down.“ 

May each of us continue to advance the 
business which Is every American's business, 
the business of protecting and advancing this 
Republic. 


BUILDING THE “CATHEDRAL” OF AMERICA 


I would like to conclude, my friends, by re- 
calling the story of the workmen who, under 
Sir Christopher Wren's direction, were build- 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral. They were asked, 
“What are you doing?” One workman said. 
“I am laying brick.“ Another workman said, 
“Oh, I am mixing mortar.” But the t 
one replied, his eyes looking up on high, "T 
am helping Sir Christopher Wren bulld a ca- 
thedral.” That is what we will all be doing 
when we truly invest in America—building 
and maintaining a great edifice—this Re- 
public, 


Monopoly in the Meatpacking Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. 0’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr, O'MAHONEY. Mr. President. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, testi- 
fied this morning before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
the Committee on the Judiciary, in favor 
of Senate bill 1356, which has been intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sen@- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Warxrys ! and my- 
self, to restore to the Federal Trade Com 
mission the power of enforcement of th® 
antitrust provisions of the Packers an 
Stockyards Act. 

This measure is of great importance. 
While it deals partially with meat, it 
deals also with all sorts of food products 
and nonfood products. 


Thirty-five years ago there was dis- 
covered in the United States, by reason 
of an investigation by the Federal 1 
Commission, an amazing concentration 
of economic power in the hands of fiv® 
meat- packing companies. So reves 
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and so emphatic was the story disclosed 
by the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation that the Department of Jus- 
tice brought suit against the five big 

kers under the Sherman Act. The 
Packers, the defendants, instead of fight- 

the suit, gave their consent to the 
entry of a decree. One of the purposes of 

e decree was to divest the packers of 
their ownership and operation of the 
Stockyards of America, Another objec- 
tive was to divest them of the power of 
dealing in nonfood items, such as gro- 
Ceries and milk, and also of the operation 
of retail grocery stores. Such operations 
Were then regarded by the courts, as they 
are now prohibited by the Sherman Act, 

a concentration of economic power 
against the public interest. 

The measure which has been intro- 
duced in the Senate merely restores to 
the Federal Trade Commission the pow- 
er to enforce those provisions of the 

de Commission Act, the Clayton Act, 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The statement of Representative CEL- 

Was so persuasive, so effective, and 
inumple to understand that I ask unan- 

Ous consent that it may be printed in 

© Appendix of the RECORD. 

m ere being no objection, the state- 
ent was ordered to be printed in the 
RD, as follows: 

ATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL 

CELLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

TRE JUDICIARY, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 

an TRE SENATE JUDICIARY ANTITRUST 

8. 5 SUBCOMMITTEE IN FAVOR oF 


— Welcome the opportunity of appearing 
re this distinguished committee to urge 
1356 Pt and favorable consideration of S. 
On jointly sponsored by Senators 
Were ONEY and WaTxKiIns. Identical bills“ 
tt introduced in the House by Representa- 
The ON, Berry, Metcatr, and myself. 
doch o Partisan sponsorship of these bills in 
Houses of Congress bespeaks their non- 

= rtisan character and highlights the ur- 
terest Of their enactment in the public in- 


1ayeompt adoption by Congress of this legis- 
au is needed in order to restore Federal 
mer vision over monopolistic practices re- 
in . from unfair methods of competition 
Packing neatbacking industry. The meat- 
in the industry, although the third largest 
dust United States, is today the only in- 

trial group which effectively escapes such 
— by a Federal administrative 
Which 


Beyond that, a recent decisional trend, 
a stat I shall discuss, highlights existence of 
Brocery cry loophole through which certain 
the 1 chains and other major elements of 
are God industry can likewise escape—and 
tices wC*Ping—Federal supervision of prac- 

ctive of antitrust principles, by 
in simple expedient of acquiring a minority 

Tat in a packing plant. 

Certan tuation, which bids fair to exempt 
as well monopolistic practices in the retail 
Pect; ās the wholesale food industry from 

ote Federal supervision, results from 
That nckers and Stockyards Act of 19212 
Petit; act removed supervision over anticom- 
the e trade practices of meatpackers from 
Pring dera Trade Commission—an agency 
ot p Pally concerned with implementation 
Placed dra Antitrust policies. Instead, it 
Agricy 5 responsibility in the Secretary of 
{ties ture, an official whose multifarious 


S to antitrust enforce- 
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ment, who has never been either equipped 
or motivated to supervise restrictive com- 
petitive practices, and who has not super- 
vised them. 

To correct this situation, the bill under 
consideration by this committee does two 
things: (1) It removes from the Secretary of 
Agriculture responsibility for preventing un- 
fair methods of competition and other mo- 
nopolistic practices in the meat-packing in- 
dustry, and (2) it returns such responsibility 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 

My plan this morning, Mr, Chairman, and 
members of the committee, is to discuss three 
general propositions: 

First, that in enacting the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, Congress Intended to 
subject unfair methods of competition and 
other practices inconsistent with antitrust 
principles in the meat-packing industry to 
more stringent, rather than less stringent 
Federal supervision; 

Second, that in the past 36 years the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has failed almost com- 
pletely to enforce provisions of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act dealing with anticom- 
petitive practices by packers, thereby af- 
fording the meat-packing industry what 
amounts to an exemption from such provi- 
sions; and 

Third, that recent legal moves of the large 
packers, coupled with widespread entrance 
of grocery and market chains into the pack- 
ing business, combine to create a situation in 
which effective antitrust enforcement and 
effective prevention of monopolistic practices 
in the food industry, as evisaged in the 
pending bill, become more than ever vital in 
the public interest. 


HISTORY OF THE PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS 
ACT OF 1921 


Turning first to the history of the enact- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921, it is manifest that Congress did not 
intend to create the present supervisory 
vacuum in favor of packers and aliled inter- 
ests. On the contrary, Congress ected un- 
der the spur of then recent disclosures of 
widespread monopolistic trade and pricing 
practices on the part of dominant elements 
in the meut- packing industry ard intended 
to subject the industry as a whole to more 
rigorous supervision. 

Even ‘before World War I there was wide- 
spread public concern over the Nation's sys- 
tem of food production and distribution, and 
particularly as to whether combinations and 


restrictive practices in this area were leading. 


to unduly high prices. This concern in- 
creased with wartime shortages and attend- 
ant higher prices. In 1916 an unsuccessful 
attempt was made in Congress to order an in- 
vestigation of the Big Five packers (Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, Cudahy, and Morris), and 
in 1917 President Wilson ordered the Federal 
‘Trade Commission to institute such an inves- 
tigation. After a 2-year study the Commis- 
sion issued a 6-volume report, finding that 
the Big Five had been and were using their 
vast power illegally to manipulate markets, 
restrict food supplies, control prices, defraud 
producers and consumers, crush effective 
competition, secure- special privileges, and 
profiteer. 

In 1920, as a result of this report, the Attor- 
ney General filed antitrust suits against the 
Big Five under the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act“ The complaints charged the 
defendants with having combined to restrain 
trade and to suppress competition in the pur- 
chase of livestock and the sale of dressed 
meats, by purchasing stock in competitive 
companies and in public stockyards, and by 
acquiring and operating retail meat markets, 
stockyard terminal railroads, and market 
newspapers. The defendants were further 
charged with attempting to dominate trade 
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in products not related to the meatpacking 
business, 

The case was never tried. The packers en- 
tered into a consent decree enjoining the 
further operation of the alleged combination 
and prohibiting the packers, among other 
things, from holding stock in public stock- 
yard companies, public cold-storage plants, 
stockyard-terminal railroads, or market news- 
papers. The decree also forbade the defend- 
ants to handle or deal in commodities not re- 
lated to the meatpacking business or to sell 
meats, fresh milk, or ice cream at retail. 

It was in this climate that Congress, which 
had been engaged in virtually continuous 
consideration of packer legislation since 
1918,‘ debated the packers and stockyards 
bill of 1921. As reported to the House by a 
unanimous Committee on Agriculture, and 
as later enacted with minor amendments, the 
bill contained two largely separate legislative 
patterns. 

Title III dealt with stockyards and trans- 
actions taking place in stockyards, In ad- 
dition to making it unlawful for stockyard 
owners, market agencies and dealers to en- 
gage in unfair and deceptive practices (sec, 
312), this title provide detailed regulation 
of stockyards modeled on the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. “The pro- 
cedure and language," the committee report- 
ed concerning title III, “are modeled very 
closely on the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is given sub- 
stantially the same jurisdiction over stock- 
yard matters which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has over railroads, including the 
power, after full hearing, to establish and 
enforce just and reasonable rates and charges 
for, and practices in connection with, the 
furnishing of stockyard services.“ “ 

Title II, on the other hand, dealt exclu- 
sively with packers, as broadly defined by the 
act, and prohibited them from engaging in 
specified anti-competitive practices. Prac- 
tices so prohibited closely paralleled conduct 
condemned by the Federal Trade Commission 
and conduct enjoined by the consent de- 
cree of 1920. Responsibility for investigat- 
ing and preventing such practices by packers 
was taken away from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and transferred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. According to the House com- 
mittee report, this was done in order to pre- 
vent “overlapping of authority and duplica- 
tion of jurisdiction of other departments of 
government.“ Enlarging on this in debate, 
a member of the committee told the House: 

Wulle there was a difference of opinion 
among members of the committee as to the 
most satisfactory and most effective place to 
lodge the supervisory authority, some favor- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture, some favor- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission, others 
favoring a special commission, and a ma- 
jority fayoring the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was finally 
agreed upon mainly because of the fact that 
the Department now has in the Bureau of 
Markets, the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and the Pure Food Inspection Department 
scores of employees on the ground at the 
several market centers who can be of material 
assistance to the Secretary in gathering the 
information needed to insure intelligent ac- 
tion by him in exercising his supervisory 
relationship. In other words it is the 
thought of the committee that the lodging 
of the supervisory power with the Secretary 
of Agriculture will make for both economy 
and efficiency.” “ 

Among additional reasons advanced for 
placing this function in the Department of 
Agriculture (and now advanced for keeping 
it there) were that the size and importance 
of the meat industry warranted establish- 
ment of a single specialized agency; that the 
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Federal Trade Commission lacked power or 
experience to regulate stockyards; and that 
to give the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture powers in 
the same area of industrial activity would 
make for overlapping of jurisdiction and 
confusion. 

On the other hand, it has been contended 
that it was the meatpacking industry that 
prevailed upon Congress to displace the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission because of industry 
resentment of the Commission’s report on 
the Big Five packers. Remarks of Senator 
Norris, chairman of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, who opposed the shift, reflected 
this view, He said: 

The Federal Trade Commission which in- 
vestigated the packers, Mr. President, was 
put on the rack, and every big business— 
not the packers alone, but every other big 
business, and every allied financial indus- 
try—jumped onto the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. They started a propaganda over 
this country, that has never before been 
equaled in any similar transaction, condemn- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. They did 
not come forth and deny that what the Trade 
Commission said was true, but they con- 
demned the Federal Trade Commission for 
giving the information to the people. The 
people were startled when the conditions 
were given publicity.” “ 

ess of the factors that may have 
contributed to the end result, there is no 
shred of evidence that Congress intended to 
exempt the packers from accountability for 
trade practices contrary to antitrust princi- 
ples. Chairman Haugen, reporting for the 
House Committee on Agriculture stated: 

“A careful study of the bill will, I am sure, 
convince one that it, and existing laws, give 
the Secretary of Agriculture complete in- 
quisitorial, visitorial, supervisory, and regu- 
latory power over the packers, stockyards, 
and all activities connected therewith; that 
it ls a most comprehensive measure and ex- 
tends further than any previous law in the 
regulation of private business, in time of 
peace, except possibly the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.“ ” 

INABILITY AND FAILURE OF THE SECRETARY OF 

AGRICULTURE TO SUPERVISE TRADE PRACTICES 

OF THE MEAT PACKERS 


The defect of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act does not lie in any lack of legal author- 
ity. The point is that the act cannot be 
properly enforced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It is clear that the fundamental 
defect of the present statutory mechanism 
lies in the impracticality of placing anti- 
trust supervisory and enforcement respon- 
sibility in the Department of Agriculture— 
an agency that has neither the experience, 
the staff, nor the Incentive to exercise re- 
sponsibility in matters of this kind. 

The past 36 years have demonstrated be- 
yond peradventure of doubt that the ex- 
perience of the Department of Agriculture 
in marketing, animal industry, and pure 
food inspection, together with its functions 
of regulating stockyards, have not qualified 
it for exercising scrutiny over monopolistic 
practices of meat packers resulting from 
unfair methods of competition. 

Moreover, the result of giving the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture antitrust enforcement 
responsibility is that there has been a singu- 
lar paucity of cease and desist orders issued 
against packers under title II in the past 36 
years.” Thus, for all practical purposes there 
has been created a supervisory vacuum for 
which not only packers qualify, but also 
other enterprises seeking immunity from 
enforcement can qualify, by donning the 
broad definitional habiliments of a packer. 

I do not believe that Congress can con- 
tinue to condone a statutory situation which 
has removed a segment of antitrust enforce- 
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ment from an expert Investigative agency— 
the very agency whose exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the meat packing industry disclosed 
the need for additional, corrective legisla- 
tion—and placed such authority in an agency 
whose experience and interest lie in other 
areas, 

This February, in a move described in the 
Wall Street Journal as “obviously designed 
to head off current proposals to transfer anti- 
trust jurisdiction over packers to the FTC.“ u 
the Secretary of Agriculture ordered a sur- 
vey of the Department's activities and prob- 
lems relating to trade practices of packers. 
That survey, which was released on April 4, 
so candidly acknowledges the facts in respect 
to nonenforcement that it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the Department would oppose, 
as it apparently does, the transfer of this 
function to an agency qualified for antitrust 
investigation and enforcement.* 

According to the Department's survey,” 
the Packers and Stockyards Act is currently 
administered by the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch of the Livestock Division of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the Depart- 
ment; in other words, in a branch three 
echelons removed from the secretarial level. 
The appropriations and staffing history of the 
branch speak eloquently of the lowly place it 
and its work have been accorded, Its organ- 
ization was bullt up on the basis of 260 posi- 
tions in 1923, a number stated to be suf- 
ficient not only for regulation of the stock- 
yards but also for a substantial volume of 
investigative activities. However, this was 
cut to 130 positions in 1925, and has there- 
after hovered around 100. Today the branch 
has 93 full-time and 5 part-time employees. 

Eliminating the administrative chief and 24 
full-time and 5 part-time clerical employees 
leaves the administration of the act to 7 
Washington and 61 field specialists. This 
group of 68 (which includes 4 valuation 
engineers and 3 scale and weighing special- 
ists) has basic responsibility for a stagger- 
ing volume of duties. 

These duties include regulation of 375 
livestock markets and 64 terminal markets 
posted under the act, a total expected to 
reach 500 during the current fiscal year. 
They include regulation and/or supervision 
of 1,300 livestock commission firms and about 
2,000 livestock dealers. They include the 
supervision of 1,300 poultry dealers, agents 
and handlers, under title V of the act, added 
in 1935. They include the periodic testing of 
2,000 scales. 

Beyond this, there are 2,000 packers and 
2,600 buyers who purchase for these packers 
that are supervised under the act, and whose 
trade and pricing practices are the subject 
of the pending bill. Included among these 
packers, moreover, are 14 chain stores, of 
which 6 have almost 11,000 retall stores. To 
handle this load and also unfair practices of 
stockyards under title ITI, there has been 
established a trade-practices section in the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch. This trade- 
practices section comprises—let me em- 
phasize—2 market specialists and 1 stenog- 
rapher, 

The Department of Agriculture survey 
concedes that because of inadequate ap- 
propriations and a determination to make 
“the most effective use of rather limited 
funds,“ “ administration of the act has, over 
the years, concentrated upon regulation of 
stockyards and of practices there. occurring. 
It states, however, that the last few years 
have seen a change of emphasis. It points 
to the fact that there are now pending 17 
investigations (of a total of 46) that deal 
with meat packer trade practices, including 
“some that originated as far back as 2 years 
ago and are at or near thé stage of formal 
chi „% Based on the record there is 
little likelihood that trade practice enforce- 
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ment dealing with packers will ever occupy & 
prominent place in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It must be recognized 
that the Packers and Stockyards Branch is 
only a small part of the departmental or- 
ganization, its total budget a trifling part 
of the departmental budget, and supervision 
of packers’ restrictive practices is only a 
minor part of the duties and responsibilities 
of the Branch under the act. 

It is clear that the Department has con- 
sistently for more than 30 years, assigned lit- 
tle importance, if any, to the duty of en- 
forcing vital antitrust provisions. The 
departmental survey stresses the fact that in 
fiscal 1956 a total of 1,704 scales were tested; 
that review of stockyard rates and charges 
saved shippers $482,000, and that investiga- 
tion of an individual market stopped losses 
of $750,000 per year in fraudulent weight of 
hogs. These are functions for which the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch is qualified. 
Its efforts in this area should not be diluted 
by the addition of antitrust functions with 
which it has never been familiar. As the 
Department's survey states: 

“Most of the cases under the act do not 
involve broad economic problems but are 
local in nature and effect and do not require 
long involved studies or large numbers of 
personnel. Investigations of alleged mo- 
nopolistic practices, however, do become 
more involved and may require studies over 
an extended length of time by quite a num- 
ber of personnel and entail a great deal of 
work by Department of Agriculture at- 
torneys.““ 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agri- 
culture should receive adequate appropria- 
tions for those functions which its Packers 
and Stockyards Branch is qualified to per- 
form. Antitrust functions, however, should 
be promptly returned to the agency whose 
specialty they are. I shall quote, if I may: 
from the statement I made in February: 
when I introduced H. R. 5282. I then said: 
“The Secretary of Agriculture has indicated 
that next year he will ask Congress for an 
appropriation for this purpose. But even 
should the Department obtain necessary 
funds, it would be far more costly to set UP 
a separate enforcement agency in the De- 
partment than to use the existing enforce 
ment facilities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. These considerations are particu- 
larly important in light of the fact that thé 
Federal Trade Commission has been estab- 
lished precisely to enforce provisions of law 
dealing with unfair methods of competition. 

“Furthermore, it has been estimated that 
minimum unfair trade practice enforcement 
by the Department of Agriculture under thé 
Packers and Stockyards Act would 
an additional staff of 60 full-time employees. 
On the other hand, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission could absorb such enforcement 
activity with its present staff. 

“In recent years the Department of Agri- 
culture has relegated the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch to a Commodity Division in the 
agricultural service. Principal functions of 
this division are marketing news services and 
Federal meat grading—both of which depen? 
on packer cooperation for their success. in 
these circumstances it is hardly to be es 
pected that this division could, in any event, 
adequately enforce provisions of antitru® 
laws.” 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS RENDERING ACTION 

URGENT 

My final point, Mr. Chairman, involve 
certain recent legal and economic develop- 
ments that render the effective preven 
of monopolistic practices in the food indus” 
try more important than ever before, 

‘The first of these is the motion filed late 
last year by three of the defendants in 
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1920 antitrust suit for relaxation of the terms 
Of the consent decree entered against them 
in that year. The packers contend that cir- 
tances have changed to such an extent 
as to entitle them to relief. Specifically, they 
to be relieved of the injunction against 
entering the business of dealing in meat at 
Tétail and in nonmeat foods. Their objective 
Said to be to enter the supermarket field. 
do not propose to discuss the merits of this 
Motion, which was addressed to the Federal 
istrict court, Ido believe, however, that if 
e court should find merit in the motion 
and should grant it, entry of the packers 
the nonmeat food industry and the re- 
meat industry will give added reason for 
= king sure that a competent agency shall 
in the position to supervise the trade and 
rleing Practices of the parties. 
€ other facet of this problem arises from 
fact, as asserted by the packers and the 
rtment of Agriculture survey, that food 
thease, have extensively entered the field of 
tpacking. In this connection, the def- 
tion of what constitutes a “packer” under 
ny ers and Stockyards Act creates a 
Serre of problems of statutory coverage, as 
‘Ween the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
remmnission and the Secretary of Agricul- 
as The act defines the term “packer” 
that it not only includes any person en- 
in the business of (a) buying livestock 
Merce for purposes of slaughter or 
Manufacturing or preparing meats or 
food products for sale or shipment in 
mar erce, but also includes interests in food 
ca kets controlled by persons in either such 
Much a us well as any person who owns as 
terprise’ 20 percent of the control of an en- 
(a in either of the stated categories 
or b), and as much as 20 percent of the 
trol of a food market. 
nition a decisions involving this broad defi- 
The of “packer” give cause for concern, 
Committee is doubtless familiar with the 
Trage de Of United Corporation v. Federal 
© Commission,“ in which the fourth 
Dora t held that by purchasing stock in cor- 
te Packers after the FTO had filed a 
toing against it, the corporate respond- 
meat aged in the marketing of canned 
ther ont successfully become a “packer,” 
Make Y ousting the FTC of jurisdiction to 
desist an order requiring it to cease and 
Mmlslendtom misrepresentation and false and 
ding advertising. 
recently, on April 11, 1957, a hearing 
— tor the Federal Trade Commission 
Of e a ruling that underscores the urgency 
t 


(b) 


B the loophole in the Federal Trade 
Sammle 
. es pens nes 
exemption. e 
ruled Case,” the Commissions examiner 
tion Pome Food Fair's ownership and operā- 
a meat packing plant ousted the 
Trade Commission from jurisdiction 
JJC 
ving air an r a- 
of jtllowances in violation of section 2 (d) 
binson-Patman amendment to the 
unne ton Act, These practices were totally 
t te the distribution of meats or 
S 
Over the able to remove FTC surveillance 
thain a business of a supermarket grocery 
Million d 236 stores with gross sales of $475 
the tay wur, This is clearly a case where 
drerrul ags the dog. Unless the FTC 
to aba S its examiner, his decision leads 
deller thag cults, His opinion indicates his 
t Congress intended “to have the 
ot any b of Agriculture regulate all phases 
danneeteg im ens in whatever primary field, 
degree 18 in any way, or operating to any 
any com meat packing“ Under this view, 
Une, n no matter what its primary 
ita aeti vgt the FTC of jurisdiction over 
Ment in gi? by making a minimal invest- 
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I hope that the hearing examiner ulti- 
mately is found to be in error, The fact that 
there is support for his interpretation of the 
packers’ exemption, however, emphasizes the 
need for Congress to clarify this situation and 
to reestablish the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission over the activities of 
meatpackers. 

The packers’ exemption has beshrouded 
other aspects of the Federal: Trade Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction with ambiguity. In the 
case of Armour & Co.,” for example, the Com- 
mission's examiner dismissed a complaint of 
false advertising under the so-called oleo- 
margarine amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act “ on the ground that Armour 
is a packer and therefore not within the 
Commission's jurisdiction. The Commission 
upheld its examiner. When similar charges 
were entertained by the Commission against 
the Blanton Cos which is not a packer, 
that company appealed to the eighth circuit, 
contending that this amendment is uncon- 
stitutional because it.does not apply equally 
to competitors who are not packers. 

Passage of the bill under consideration to 
restore to the Federal Trade Commission 
Jurisdiction over packers is essential in the 
interest of antitrust enforcement. Con- 
versely, failure of Congress to act, coupled 
with the litigation of legal problems of the 
kind I have described, will frustrate such 
enforcement in ever-growing areas for 
decades to come. This I know this commit- 
tee will not countenance, 


H. R. 5282, 5283, 5454, and 7038. 

42 Stat. 159, as amended, (7 U. S. C. 
sec. 181 et seq. (1952)). 

United States v. Swift & Co. (Equity No. 
37,623, S. Ct., D. C. 1920). 

*See House of Representatives Rept. No. 
77, to accompany H. R. 6320, 67th Cong., 
Ist sess., May 18, 1921, p. 1. R 

Id., p. 10. : 

Id., p. 2. 

Remarks of Representative McLaughlin, 
of Nebraska, May 27, 1921, vol. 61, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 1878. 

*Remarks of Senator Norris, June 13, 
1921, vol 61, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2492. 

*House of Representatives Rept. No. 77, 
to accompany H. R. 6320, 67th Cong., Ist 
session, p. 2. 

The cease and desist orders issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under title II of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act are as follows: 


Date 


Year Respondent Docket 
No. 
1957 Straub & Smith... Feb, 11 2253 
Jy | Machlin Meat Pack- 
Fob, 20 2120 
1953 Juno 1 2058 
1953 Feb, 18 2040 
10M) -| Oct. — 1910 
zuin Deu. 13 I 
1940 | Cross... -| Juns 17 1820 
1a | Victorville. b oO raed Ius 
THs Ainbinder... y a 20 wo 
147 | Columbia. vy 19 1787 
Ww | Home... Oct. 18 1223 
Mes | Schlass.. Juy 2 1105 
mws | Perlen 0 1022 
18 Schloss. Feb, 3 1010 
IRS | Feldman June 0 oO 
Jn | Brighton. Muy 17 11 
w8 | Schloss.. June 8 wR 
WS | Swift..__....-.-.-..| June 1 580 
1438 | Wilmington (revoked 
Sept. 7, 1938) 477 
1887 Scl TOR 
197 | Empire... Hos 
16% | Scala Packing. Ast 
wwa | C. Swanston & 9 


Armour et al. 


Norx.—-Somo of these orders do not deal with 
the prevention of monopolistic practices resulting 
from unfuir trade practices, hut with such matters 


as refusal to pay livestock, ete. 
euch of these cases will 
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“Article in the Wall Street Journal for 
February 21, 1957. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture Re- 
port on Current Activities and Problems 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act re- 
leased April 4, 1957, herein called survey. 

*The survey makes no reference to any 
assistance to the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch by “scores of employees” in the Bu- 
reau of Markets, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the Pure Food Inspection De- 
partment. referred to in the 1921 rebates in 
Congress. See note 7, supra, 

Survey, p. 8. 

Id., p. 9. 

Survey, p. 28. 

110 F. 2d 473 (1940). 

“FTC Docket No. 6458 (1957). 

™ PTC Docket No. 6409 (1956). 

15 U. S. C., section 55 (a) (2) (1952). 
This amendment prohibits representations 
in advertising suggesting that oleomargarine 
is a dairy product, 

“FTC Docket No. 6197 (1956). 


Spring Burgeons Along Park Avenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. RICHARD IL. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some of us have been working hard dur- 
ing the past 4 or 5 months to establish 
the principle of protecting our highway 
roadsides from defacement by sign- 
boards. A patriotic and civic-minded 
resident of New York City, Mrs. Albert 
D. Lasker, a devoted friend of mine, has 
shown that even so-called streetsides 
can be made more beautiful, too. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Lasker, 
plantings have been made along Park 
Avenue, on Manhattan Island, of daffo- 
dils and tulips and other magnificent 
beds of flowers. These have been con- 
tributed in memory of Mrs. Lasker's 
mother, Mrs. Sara J. Woodard, herself a 
pioneer conservationist in the field of 
scenic and outdoor beauty. 

So that members of the Senate may 
know of what has been done by Mrs. 
Lasker to help add some beauty and syl- 
van atmosphere to one of the famous 
streets in the largest city of our country, 
I ask unanimous consent that a short 
article from the New York Times of 
April 26, 1957, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPRING BURGEONS ALONG PARK AVENUE 

A midtown stretch of Park Avenue is fow- 
ering with a mile-long planting of daffodils 
and tulips. The central islands of every block 
from 50th Street to 72d have been trans- 
formed into garden plots, holding 140,000 
plants. 

The daffodils, both yellow and cream varie- 
tles, began to bloom last Sunday over a 
ground cover of myrtle; the tulips, some still 
budding, are of red, pink, white, lavender, 
and yellow, 

Between the traffic lanes the massed fields 
of flowers make a bright ribbon of color in 
the shadow of office and apartment buildings, 
The plantings are a gift to the city from Mrs. 
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Albert D. Lasker, who thinks New York needs 
to be more beautiful than it is. 

When she proposed the plan horticulturists 
were doubtful that the plants would survive 
the city’s traffic exhaust, soot, and limited 
sunshine. A test planting was made last year 
in two blocks north of 50th and 70th Streets. 
The flowers surprised everyone by their abil- 
ity to flourish, Mrs. Lasker said. 

She hopes that the success of the gardens 
will inspire other contributors to provide 
other seasonal plantings when the tulips and 
daffodils are gone. 


The donor is president of the Albert and 


Mary Lasker Foundation, which is chiefly 
concerned with fostering medical research. 
She has made many gifts of flowering plants 
to the city since 1943. Her earliest donations 
were made in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Sara J. Woodard, a pioneer park conserva- 
tionist who founded one of the first public 
parks in Watertown, Wis. 

The plantings were supervised by the de- 
partment of parks. 


Address by George E. Stringfellow Before 
Kiwanis Club of Scranton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled, “Are We Spending Our Way To 
Destruction?” delivered by Mr. George 
E. Stringfellow, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City, and a 
long time business associate of the late 
Thomas A. Edison, before the Kiwanis 
Club of Scranton, Pa., April 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Are WE SPENDING Our Way ro DESTRUCTION? 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of New York 

City and long-time business associate of 

the late Thomas Alva Edison, before the 

Kiwanis Club of Scranton, Pa., April 24, 

1957) 


Mr. President, officers, past officers, dis- 
tinguished guests and members of the Scran- 
ton Kiwanis Club, Kiwanis has many fine 
objectives and it is essential to the preserva- 
tion of our way of life that we support them 
with enthusiasm. The Kiwanis objective 
which I propose to emphasize today is free 
enterprise. 

No one can champion free enterprise with- 
out engaging in politics. I am conscious of 
the fact that many service clubs shy away 
from the discussion of politics. I hope your 
club does not fall in that category. I shall 
emphasize the effect that politics has on 
free enterprise. I shall speak of politics in 
the sense defined by Webster as the science 
of Government—about which we should all 
all know more.” 

Inasmuch as Government affects every 
` phase of our lives, we individually and col- 
lecttvely should take an active part in the 
science of government. If we would pre- 
serve the kind of government our forefathers 
envisioned, and if we are to implement the 
underlying principles of Kiwanis, we must 
discharge our responsibility by taking an ac- 
tive part in directing the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. 
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High taxes in peacetime are the end result 
of extravagantly conducted governmental! af- 
fairs. Confiscatory taxes will destroy initi- 
ative and free enterprise and replace our 
capitalistic system with State socialism, a 
blood brother of communism. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, John Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
said, ‘The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.“ Full force of that power is being 
used today. 

Twenty-five years ago the cost of Federal, 
State, and local governments took 8 ½ percent 
of the Nation’s income, Today, these 3 seg- 
ments of Government take 30 percent of the 
Nation’s income. The Federal income tax 
alone takes from us 20 percent to 91 percent 
and Federal Government takes from 52 per- 
cent to 65 percent of the profits of business 
concerns, 

One hundred and ten years ago, Karl Marx, 
one of the founders of communism said, 
“The surest way to destroy the capitalistic 
system—tree enterprise—is through taxa- 
tion.” 

Fifty years ago, Nicolai Lenin, that patron 
saint of communism said, “Sooner or later we 
hope to force America to spend her way to 
destruction.” 

When we compare our present tax rate with 
that of a quarter of a century ago and our 
current spending spree, there is little wonder 
that many Americans are asking, “Are we 
taxing and spending our way to destruction, 
as the Communists predicted we would?” 

Five years ago, speaking in Paterson, N. J., 
when our annual Federal tax bill was about 
$70 billion, candidate Eisenhower sald, “I 
don't know what the amount of taxes repre- 
sents, when we talk about $70 billion. But 
I do know this, we can't afford what we are 
spending and stay strong enough to lead the 
world to peace.” President Eisenhower 
would now have us believe that if we don't 
spend at least $72 billion a year we cannot 
lead the world to peace. -What we may ask 
brought about this rightabout-face on the 
part of the President? The rightabout-face 
was probably brought about by the Presi- 
dent's palace guards who, for the most part, 
entertain the Harry Hopkins philosophy of 
“spend and spend and spend and elect and 
elect and elect.” 

I have very serious doubt that the Presi- 
dent has learned what $72 billion is. I 
would, therefore, give him a few examples: 

Seventy-two billion dollars would make a 
stack of 10-dollar bills 410 miles high. This 
is more than the distance from Scranton, 
Pa., to Montreal, Canada. 

Seventy-two billion dollars would pay the 
wages of a million factory workers at the 
present average rate for 17 years. 

Seventy-two billion dollars is almost twice 
as much as the United States Government 
spent for World War I. 

Seventy-two billion dollars represents 
spending $1.15 per second since the birth of 
Christ. 

In the 3 fiscal years ending June 30 of 
1954, 1955, and 1956, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under Eisenhower, spent $193 billion, 
In the 152 years from George Washington's 
first inauguration in 1789 to 1940, the Fed- 
eral Government spent $167 billion. In 
other words, Eisenhower's administration in 
3 years spent $26 billion more than was spent 
in 152 years. 

In a single month in 1956, the Federal 
Government spent almost twice as much as 
the total cost of Government during the 4 
years of the Civil War. - 

EISENHOWER BUDGET 

President Eisenhower has proposed a budg- 
et of approximately $72 billion for the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1. In addition to 
that he proposes to spend another $14 billion 
appropriated by previous Congresses. 

Eisenhower proposes to spend in 1 peace- 
time year as much as Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt spent in 9 peacetime years and Roose- 
velt, I think you will agree, was not noted 
for his frugality with public funds. As a 
matter of fact, it must be apparent to any- 
one who has studied the record that the dif- 
ference between the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, and Modern Republicanism is one of 
degree—the latter being more expensive 
than the other two. 

The magnitude of Eisenhower's proposed 
expenses during peacetime years is illustrated 
by a chart which I shall distribute at the 
conclusion of my remarks. The data for 
this chart was supplied by the United States 
Treasury Department. 

The Honorable Harry FLoon Bren, senior 
United States Senator from Virginia and one 
of the ablest and one of the most partiotic 
statesmen in the history of our Republic, re- 
cently referred to the proposed Eisenhower 
budget as a “spending spree which will con- 
tinue inflation and increase the cost of liv- 
ing.” Senator Brrp proposed a reduction in 
the Eisenhower budget of $614 billion and 
has shown how and where the reduction 
can be made. If Congress reduces the Eisen- 
hower budget, as recommended by Senator 
Brnbp, and I hope it does, it still would be 
$65,300 million, which is $514 billion more 
than Eisenhower recommended in 1952, when 
he sought the presidency. He said then: 
“Tax reduction is a way to boost consumer 
buying and let the people spend their own 
money instead of the Government spending 
it for them, Tax reduction is an essential 
part of our program to achieve prosperity 
without war.“ 

PRESS. CONFERENCE 


At a recent press conference the President 
was told of the growing criticism of his un- 
precedented peacetime budget. His retort 
was “This isn't 1890. In this day. 
he said, We can't limit ourselves to Govern” 
ment processes that were applicable to 1890. 
We have got to adapt the great principles of 
the Constitution to the inescapable indus- 
trial and economic conditions of our times. 
And that, we suppose, in intended to explain 
everything. 

If anyone ventures the simplest suggestion 
today that all virtues, such as thrift or pru- 
dence or self-reliance or local responsibility 
for local problems might have some virtue 
as they had in the past—for Government as 
well as for citizens—the suggestion is dis- 
missed with such phrases as “We can't turn 
back the clock to McKinley,” or “would you 
go back to the horse and buggy days?” 
is intended to be devastating to the one 
making the suggestion. It is supposed t? 
make him an ignoramus unaware of the 
march of history and more than likely an 
enemy of the people because he is op 
to progress. It also marks the defensive 
spender as a farsighted fellow whose gaze 
fixed ahead to 1980. It is a debater's reto! 
that answers nothing. It is intended t0 
throw the subject out of focus and put the 
critic on the defense. i 

Such Senators as Bricker, Barors, BY® 
Dmksen, DOUGLAS, GOLDWATER, J 
KNoWLAND, LAUSCHE, MARTIN, MuNnpT, REVER” 
coms, RUSSELL, TALMADGE, and WILLIAMS” 
who are critical of the Eisenhower budget 
are neither unmindful of history nor are they 
fools. They are men of far more experienc? 
and their judgment is unquestionably bet 
than that of the “palace guard“ com 
of Hoffman, Adams, Stassen, and brother 
Milton, who have the President's ear. 

In October 1932 Calvin Coolidge and A- 
fred E. Smith issued the following statement: 
“All the cost of Federal, State, and 
government must be reduced without feat 
and without favor. Unless the people. 
through unified action, arise and take c ‘ 
of their government, they will find that 
their government has taken charge of them. 

When these 2 wise and courageous ct 8 
made that statement, almost a quarter ot 
century ago, Government was taking 843 per- 
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dent of the Nation’s income. 

30 percent. 

If you want to reduce the cost of govern- 
Ment, you can do it by telling your Congress- 
man and your Senators that they must cut 
the cost of government or you will remove 

from the Government payroll at the 

election. 

Government will be as efficient as we 
demand and as wasteful as we permit. The 
time has arrived, I think, when we taxpayers, 

We are to preserve our way of life, must 
speak out. 

Unless we get control ot Government ex- 
Penses at an early date our whole form of 
government will be changed from capitalism 

some form of state socialism—blood 
brother to communism. 

We can prevent this by protesting to our 

essmen and Senators. They will re- 
wan to our demands if we are insistent. 
do vou make the demand now and thus 
your shares to preserve our way of life? 


Today it Is 


A Permanent U. N. Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


ui". MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
the mous consent to have printed in 
win Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
Thich Appeared in the New York Herald 
vas tere being no objection, the letter 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
To A PERMANENT U. N. FORCE 
the New York Herald Tribune: 
urg Committee for collective security 
lahm, that the United States seek the estab- 
Nationnt ot a permanent and effective United 
be zus security force. This force would 
— in discouraging and preventing 
Ment On, thus inducing peaceful settle- 
The Of disputes between. member states. 
hag need for and the value of such a force 
Naweeen clearly demonstrated by the United 
The emergency force in the Middle East. 
Inyo} establishment. of such a force would 
ing: ve many problems, such as the follow- 


1. Is the force to be used to stop armed 
— „to stop contraventions of inter- 
quo rn law, to maintain domestic status 
tect U the request of a government, to pro- 
lice 4 ted Nations missions abroad, to po- 
in bed frontiers, plebiscites, areas of 

2 ke ona importance? 

Securit the force to be controlled by the 
Genra”, Council, the General Assembly, the 


a Rew boa ay with a new voting system. 


3. Is the for 
conting orce to be recruited by national 


tion, Sents under permanent United Na- 
4. command, or individually? 

be ang w large should the permanent force 

noed der, should it be expanded when the 


5. 
menta 0 Pays the force—national govern- 
Uniteg Being their own contigents, the 
ti Nations Paying the national con- 
or the United Nations paying in- 
Su nally recruited forces? 
dertru 1 the force be equipped with mass- 
or on} n weapons, conventional weapons, 
7. mi small arms? 
force 8 what circumstances should the 
Bovernment 1 without the consent of the 
Sperate? in whose territory it is to 
taneg wd the force be stationed in per- 
bases which would become United’ 
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Nations territory, or near trouble spots along 
disputed frontiers, or on national bases at 
the pleasure of national governments? 

the many difficult problems 


Recognizing 
involved. we urge that the United States 


propose in the United Nations the creation 
of a commission to explore all phases of this 
proposal and to report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the General Assembly. 
GOODHUE LIVINGSTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Policy Committee, Com- 
mittee. jor Collective Security. 
New Tonk, April 3, 1957. 


Address by George E. Stringfellow at 
Annual Spring Reunion, Omaha, Nebr., 
Scottish Rite Bodies of Freemasonry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA ' 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Omaha, Nebr., Scottish Rite Bodies of 
Freemasonry held their annual spring 
reunion last week. On the occasion of 
their banquet, they were addressed by the 
Honorable George E. Stringfellow, cur- 
rently the Imperial Chief Rabban of the 
Shrine of North America. Mr. String- 
fellow’s home is in East Orange, N. J. 
He is senior vice president of Thomas A. 
Edison Industries of the McGraw Edison 
Co. He was a daily business associate 
of Thomas Alva Edison for many years. 
His achievements in civic and business 
affairs are extensive and significant. He 
has become a member of the board of 
directors of some of the large American 
corporations. Honors have been be- 
stowed on him by institutions of culture 
and learning. He has given of his time 
and resources toward goals of better citi- 
zenship and a stronger republic. 

The title of his address on the occasion 
referred to was “The Lamp of Liberty.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Lamp or LIBERTY 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, Imperial 

Chief Rabgan, A. A. O. M. S., before the 

spring reunion banquet of the Scottish 

Rite Bodies of Omaha, Nebr., April 25, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 
friends, I am grateful to you for the warmth 
of your reception and for the privilege of 
addressing this audience of eminent Masons. 

The spirit of friendship which is so much 
in evidence gives tangible meaning to the 
philosophy in which we Masons—and Shrin- 
ers—believe: The brotherhood of man, and 
the fatherhood of God. 

This belief in the existence of the Great 
Architect of the Universe, together with our 
love of country, our native sense of service 
to our fellow man, and our fundamental 
antipathy to tyranny, impels us to do all we 
can to preserve our way of life, which to a 
large extent, was conceived and implemented 
by our Masonic forefathers. We Masons, 
therefore, in my opinion, have a greater re- 
sponsibility to keey “The lamp of liberty” 
burning in America than any other group 
of citizens, 

We were fortunate in the early days of 
our history to have in our colonies a small 
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group of leaders whose like had not been 
seen before or since. We who love our coun- 
try are justly thrilled by the courage of our 
forefathers, They had granite in their char- 
acter and iron in their backbone. 

Individual enterprise, courage, and 
incentive were the order of the day. Social 
security was not emphasized. Individual 
freedom was more important. Patrick 
Henry's declaration “Give me liberty or give 
me death” represented the sentiment of 
our founding fathers. Thefr ideals were 
high, and from those ideals they fashioned 
and bequeathed to us in our constitution 
what Gladstone termed: “The greatest docu- 
ment ever stricken off in a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

Under our form of government we have 
made more progress in 170 years than people 
under other forms of government have made 
in 6,000 years. We have built on this conti- 
nent a civilization which for prestige, power, 
and wealth has no equal in the annals of 
history. 

It is true that our country has enjoyed a 
great physical heritage. Resources of mine 
and soil, water, field and forest have been 
given to us in prodigious abundance. How- 
ever, other countries have been endowed 
with natural resources more richly than ours. 
It is, therefore, something more than ma- 
terial assets that accounts for our phenom- 
enal progress. Of greater importance is the 
character of our people and the pattern of 
our Government. 

In spite of all this, within recent years 
our country, our form of government, and 
our way of life have been subjected to severe 
and unwarranted criticism, largely from two 
sources: 

1. The fuzzy-minded, 
styled liberals, and 

2. The Communists and fellow travelers. 

Of the two, I believe the self-styled liberals 
are the more dangerous because they aren't 
always recognized for what they are. 

In a recent ceremony, when he received 
the 1956 award of the Freedom Foundation, 
J. Edgar Hoover, who, as director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, is in a position 
to know what he is talking about, asserted: 
“Pseudo-liberals, as self-styled social reform- 
ers have become the ready tools of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country.” They 
have increasingly conceived committees in 
the name of defending every freedom, but 
none to uphold authority. 

The time has come for loyal Americans to 
stand up to our detractors. 

The time has come for us to treat the 
Communist apparatus for what is it—a con- 
spiracy to destroy America. We must not be 
deceived by the pseudo-liberals who assert 
that the Communists are not dangerous, and 
if left alone, will do us no harm. Don’t you 
believe it. Their methods are devious, but 
their intent is unfaltering. They sometimes 
work under the principle of Roman Gen, 
Quintus Fabius, who said, “When your enemy 
is too large to defeat outright, lure him to 
battle, in small sectors and defeat him bit by 
bit.” 

Too many of our unthinking people have 
been lured by this strategy in the effort 
to take from us our freedoms in exchange 
for a totalitarian philosophy. 

Whether we call it communism, socialism, 
welfare state, or liberalism, the objective is 
the same—to destroy individual enterprise 
and individual liberty. 

England is a tragic example of what can 
happen. Socialism has been the rainbow 
with its elusive pot of gold, capturing the 
hearts of the English people. 

Major services have been socialized, among 
them socialized medicine, about which there 
is misgiving and much regret. 

The result is that personal wealth is just 
about gone. Only a mere handful of large 
estates remain. There is no one left to tax 
but the average man. 

This same process of creeping socialism 
has been taking place in the United States 


egg-headed, self- 
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since 1933. Our Federal Government grows 
larger, more powerful and more costly. 

Public housing, Government-owned utili- 
ties and power, Government control of trans- 
portation and commerce, Government con- 
trol of money, credit, banking and business 
are self-evident facts. 


In many quarters there is a demand for 


Federal aid to public education. This of 
course means Federal control of public 
schools. It is to be expected that if the 
Federal Government pays the bill, the Fed- 
eral Government will make the rules, The 
strongest medium for promoting democracy 
at its grassroots would thus be controlied 
by means of Federal subsidizing. 

Socialized medicine is being widely pro- 
moted. You can be certain that it would be 
tied up with redtape, regulations, and pro- 
hibitions. 

All benefits are born from the noblest of 
motives. That's why so many people are 
deluded into accepting them. However, they 
don't read the fine print to see what final 
payment—both in terms of liberty and tax- 
ation—will be demanded of them, 

All this is being done in the name of the 
common or average man. The cry is “Equal- 
ity for all.“ But, there is something falla- 
cious in the notion that everybody must be 
equal—that everybody must have approxi- 
mately the same income, the same pur- 
chasing power, the same quality of car, home, 
and external circumstances, regardless of his 
creative ability or his productivity. There 
ig no equality among men. The Socialist 
seeks to push all men down to a common 
level, but God does not give men equal en- 
dowment, nor does he make two alike. 

In the parable of the talents—Matthew 
25: 14-30—we are told in graphic and strik- 
ing words how men were rewarded in accord- 
ance with their productivity. 

The parable can be interpreted to mean 
that Jesus was talking about God and his 
children. The gifts to the three servants 
were not equal, as God's gifts to men are not 
equal. Each servant was free to choose and 
act according to his own wisdom and he was 
rewarded accordingly. 

Men grow best when they are free from 
restraints, free to make their own decisions, 
free to work out their own problems, and 
free to accept responsibility for their own 
lives. 

It is what we do with the opportunity 
given us that affords our spiritual develop- 
ment. 

What we must safeguard today are the 
principles of government that provide us 
with the opportunity to develop, each in his 
own way, the spiritual and material gifts with 
which we are endowed. 

We can preserve the way of life which has 
given us individual freedom, material suc- 
cess, and security, by exemplifying the cour- 
age, the daring, and independence of our 
forefathers. 

If we Masons fulfill our threefold respon- 
sibility (1) to God, (2) to country, and (3) 
to our fellow man, we will keep the lamp 
of liberty” burning in America. 


Death of Dr. Claude B. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Death of a Doctor,” published 
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in the Minneapolis Star of April 23, 1957; 
aiso an article entitled “Dr. C. B. Lewis 
Dies; Brother of Novelist,” published in 
the Minneapolis Star of April 22, 1957; 
and an article entitled “Dr. C. B. Lewis, 
St. Cloud, Dies,” published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press of April 22, 1957. 

Tħere being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 8 
[From the Minneapolis Star of April 23, 

1957] 
DEATH OF A DOCTOR 

Dr. Claude B. Lewis, of St. Cloud, brother 
of novelist Sinclair Lewis, was a beloved 
physician and surgeon of central Minnesota— 
the kind of oltifashioned country doctor who, 
when times were rough back in the 30's, was 
willing to take a sack of potatoes or a crock 
of butter as payment on a medical bill, 
Many people in Stearns and surrounding 
counties mourn his passing. 

Although his more famous brother won the 
Nobel Prize and international renown, the 
country doctor never was overawed. Sinclair 
once confessed that his ambition was to 
“impress Claude.” But men who stay home 
and work at the grassroots often are hard to 
impress. Dr. Lewis’ main interest was his 
country practice. Literary salons and 
coteries were not for him. 

Now that he is gone, thousands of Min- 
nesotans will remember his kindness and 
gentleness—and his great devotion to the 
sick and suffering—as among the real bless- 
ings of their lives. And perhaps this is a 
better kind of fame than even the Nobel 
Prize. 


{From the Minneapolis Star of April 22, 
1957] 

C. B. Lewis Dies; BROTHER OF NOVELIST 

Sr. CLOUD, Minn.—Dr. Claude B. Lewis, 
brother of novelist Sinclair Lewis, died Sat- 
urday at the age of 78. He had been a 
physician and surgeon here for 52 years. 

He was the last of the 3 sons of Dr. Edwin 
J. Lewis, the Sauk Centre, Minn., country 
doctor, who probably was the model for Dr. 
Kennicott in Main Street.” Fred, the oldest, 
a miller, died in Sauk Centre in 1944. Sin- 
clair, the youngest, died in Italy in 1951. 

Funeral services will be 2 p. m.. Wednesday, 
at First Presbyterian Church with burial in 
North Star Cemetery, St. Cloud. The family 
prefers memorials to First Presbyterian 
Church, or St. Cloud Hospital. 

Dr. Claude Lewis had the same fiery red 
hair and the same colorful—if more re- 
strained—way of expressing himself as the 
novelist. 

Sinclair never failed to send the doctor 
autographed copies of his books but the 
doctor often didn't have time to read them, 
according to a daughter, Mrs, Robert Agrell, 
Excelsior. 

“He didn’t like novels," she said. “He 
liked detective stories and stories of adven- 
ture and exploration. But he secretly was 
very proud of Uncle Hal.” (Sinclair, also 
known as Harry or Hal.) 

Of Lewis' novels, Dr. Lewis said: “Some 
I liked very much. In others I thought he 
was a little long-winded,” 

During his years in St. Cloud, the doctor 
became known throughout central Minnesota 
for his reputation as a surgeon. 

He was instrumental in establishing the 
first school of nursing at St. Raphael's Hos- 
pital, forerunner of the present St. Cloud 
Hospital. 

He also planned the purchase of modern 
equipment and set up the system of records 
still in use. 

Dr. Lewis once told friends that, like his 
father, he loved his country practice because 
he “liked to take care of people who were 
really sick, who really needed. me.“ 
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He loved the country, too, and at one time 
owned several farms near St. Cloud. Dressed 
in dungarees and with a cigar between his 
teeth, he would spend weekends tramping 
through the fields, discussing the manage- 
ment of the farms with his tenant farmers. 

His cheerfulness and gentleness in dealing 
with his patients endeared him to the nuns, 
members of the Order of St. Benedict, who 
operate the St. Cloud Hospital. 

And Dr. Lewis, a Presbyterian, spent his last 
weeks, in one of the “bishop’s rooms” at the 
hospital. There the nuns would drop in one 
by one to say, “We've praying for you, 
doctor.” 

Dr. Lewis was born in Ironton, Wis., Sep- 
tember 17, 1878. When he was 5, the family 
moved to Sauk Centre. His mother, Emma 
Kermott Lewis, died in 1891 and 2 years 
later, his father married Isabel Warner, who 
was as redheaded as her stepsons. 

Dr. Lewis graduated from high school in 
Sauk Centre in 1895, taught,school a year, 
then entered University of Minnesota and 
graduated in 1900. He entered Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, where his father also had 
studied medicine, and graduated in 1903, 

After serving a year of internship at Augus- 
tana Hospithl, Chicago, he came to St. Cloud 
in 1905 to begin practice. 

He was a charter member and a former 
president of the St. Cloud Kiwanis Club. He 
belonged to the First Presbyterian Church 
and to the Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association, 
He was a member of the State organization's 
Fifty-Year Club. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen A., whom 
he married in 1950; a son, Freeman, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N. Y., executive vice pres- 
ident of pocketbooks for Simon & Schuster, 
New York publishers; two daughters, Isabel 
(Mrs. Agrell) and Virginia, an interior deco- 
rator in San Francisco, Calif. There are six 
grandchildren, 
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{From St, Paul Pioneer-Press of April 22, 
1957 = 


Dr. C. B. Lews, Sr. CLOUD, DIES 


Sr. CLOUD, Mix N — Dr. C. B. Lewis, 78, long- 
time head surgeon at St. Cloud Hospital and 
brother of the late author, Sinclair Lewis, 
died Saturday night after an extended ill- 
ness. 

Dr. Lewis came to the hospital here in 
1905 after finishing medical school at Rush 
Medical College in-Chicago, where he also 
interned. On his retirement in 1950 he was 
named to the honorary staff of the hospital. 

Sinclair Lewis, who made his hometown of 
Sauk Centre, Minn., famous in his novel, 
Main Street, died in 1950, a year after he 
and Dr. Lewis had made a European tour 
together. A third brother, Fred, died several 
years ago. 

Surviving Dr. Lewis are his widow, the for- 
mer Helen Lindberg Deboll; a son, Freeman, 
of New York; and two daughters, Virginia 
Lewis, of San Francisco, and Mrs. Robert 
Isabel Agrell, of Excelsior, Minn. 


Labor Union Regulation and Curbing 
Union Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, there ap- 


peared in the April 25 and 28 issues of 
the New York Times editorials entitled 
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“Curbing Union Abuses” and “Labor 
Union Regulation.” 

These editorials are so comprehensive 
and depict such a complete grasp of the 
Present labor-management situation, 
where racketeering and other abuses are 
involved, that they should be read by all 
who are interested in this very critical 
and dangerous domestic problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 25, 1957] 
CURBING UNION ABUSES 


Organized labor in the United States faces 
a hostile public opinion much like the anti- 
business sentiment of 50 years ago. Another 
Parallel is sure to follow: the regulation of 
Unions by the Government. Sporadic cases 
of labor racketeering and corruption, many 
involying collusion by employers, have been 
ot growing concern to the public, but the 
revelation of teamster misdeeds by the Me- 
Clellan committee has raised the blood pres- 
Ure of the entire Nation.. As the committee 
Penetrates other areas of this miasma the 
demand for its eradication will increase. 
And along with proposals that are in the le- 
Bitimate interest of labor and the public will 
be many which are clearly neither. The time 

come for the public to ponder both on 
What should be done and what should not 
done, 

It is well to keep in mind that, as with 
business in the past, the well-advertised mis- 
deeds of the few are not an indictment of the 
Many. The reckless misuse of union funds 
by teamster officials emphasizes by compari- 
son the meticulous care with which other 
Union treasuries are guarded, in the garment- 

es unions, for example. And the AFL- 
CIO should receive unstinted praise for its 
determination to root out abuses and estab- 
lish standards of good conduct for its afli- 
ated unions. 

Several areas of union operations should be 
Clearly differentiated, both as to existing 
Government regulations and what further 
controls are needed. Welfare funds have 
been most in the public eye. But the Me- 
Clellan committee exposures have now spot- 
lighted union treasuries; the operating funds 

t come from members’ dues. Then there 
is the field of internal-union government; 

w Officers are elected, basic decisions made, 
ete. And finally there is the legal status of 
Unions and of their operations in general. 

The case for greater regulation in financial 
matters is much the clearest cut, where un- 
ion officers are trustees for the contributions 
Of the rank and file. Complete disclosure of 
Welfare-fund operations is an absolute must, 
and either the Douglas or the Ives bill to 
Compel this—both bills are now before Con- 
Bress—should be passed. The Taft-Hartley 
law already requires financial reports to the 
Sderetary of Labor for a union's accredita- 
tion by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Tt also calls for full information about union 
internal procedures. 

The Taft-Hartley requirements, however, 
have obviously had no effect in the restraint 
Of even the grossest abuses. Clearly, the dis- 
Closures should be fuller, and given a wider 
circulation, than either of the bills before 
Congress or the Taft-Hartley law prescribes. 
And, even then, will not direct Government 
Controls be called for, such as clearly defined 
Standards for union financial operations, 
With the power to enforce them, and some 
legal guaranties of democratic union govern- 
ment? 

But measures beyond these are open to 

doubt. Opponents at organized labor. 
those fearful of its strength, are using 
McClellan committee revelations as 
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arguments for more drastic limitations. For 
example, pressures are rising for a Federal 
law against the union shop, for the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to labor organi- 
zation, and for a bar to industrywide union- 
management agreements. 

President Eisenhower is now publicly 
committed to propose a program of legis- 
lation to curb improper union practices, 
which he has asked Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell to discuss with him today. Mr. 
Mitchell's known opposition to “right to 
work" laws and to subjecting unions to anti- 
trust restrictions gives some hint as to his 
point of view. It is encouraging that he 
seems to be aware of the danger of too 
drastic, or purely antiunion legislation. 

What is called for, of course, is protection 
against the abuses that are now being re- 
vealed, without weakening free and respon- 
sible collective bargaining—one of this 
Nation's most cherished Institutions. 


[From the New York Times of April 28, 1957] 
Lanon-UN io, REGULATION 


President Eisenhower's program for laws 
to curb labor- union abuses, and Secretary 
Mitchell's comments on it show a com- 
mendable determination to deal with this 
vital problem, yet to proceed with care, tak- 
ing the most urgent and easiest steps at the 
start and avoiding wrong directions. 

Most timely is the administration's back- 
ing, and also that of Senator MCCLELLAN, 
for legislation such as Senator Ives’ bill, now 
before Congress, requiring Federal registra- 
tion of all labor pension and welfare funds 
and permitting public disclosure of their 
operations—both those to which union mem- 
bers contribute and those solely financed and 


controlled by the employers. Strong busi-- 


ness opposition to the inclusion of employer 
funds slowed up action on this bill last year. 
But it is hard to see why the beneficiaries of 
one should not be as fully protected as those 
of the other. 

The McClellan committee hearings have 
shown need of the same treatment for labor's 
operating treasuries. The Taft-Hartley law 
requires detailed financial reports to the Sec- 
retary of Labor from unions as a prerequisite 
to accreditation by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. But only labor committees of 
Congress are permitted to inspect them— 
except that members of a union can see their 
own organization's report. In the 10 years 
since the records have been kept there have 
been only 200 requests for access to any of 
the 39,000 reports on file. 

The President has approved, as he should, 
a law to make this information open to the 
public. But why should not all unions be 
included—not only those accredited by the 
NLRB—and also those, such as the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, not to col- 
lective bargaining at all? And shouldn't the 
reports of each union be made available to 
its members? 

The administration has in mind a further 
step: Federal review and audit of union 
financial operations. This might well lead 
to another move not included in the pro- 
gram: legal standards of administration and 
penaities for their violation. Still another 
subject calls for the President’s attention: 
guaranties of membership control over 
union elections and major policy decisions. 
The Taft-Hartley law also requires similar 
report on union official personnel and their 
salaries and on governing procedures. But 
these records, too, are not open to the public. 
They certainly should be. 

Encouraging also is the AFL-CIO's support 
of the administration program. President 
Meany says the federation favors even more 
sweeping legislation on welfare funds and 
that labor “sees no danger in public disclo- 
sure of union financial reports.” He adds: 
“Every union member should get a report 
of what is being done with his money.” 
Amen, 
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Address by Hon. Roswell Magill Before 
Academy of Political Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr, BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
entitled “Can the Federal Budget Be 
Reduced?” made by the Honorable Ros- 
well Magill before the Academy of Po- 
litical Science on April 22, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

Can THE FEDERAL Bupcer Be REDUCED? 


(Address before the Academy of Political 
Science on April 22, 1957, by Roswell 
Magill, partner, Crayath, Swaine & Moore; 
president, the Tax Foundation; member, 
board of directors, Academy of Political 
Science) 


The proposed $72 billion Federal budget 
for 1958 has provoked a storm of citizen in- 
terest. Citizens have begun to appreciate 
that so long as the Federal budget remains 
high, there is no real chance of Federal tax 
reduction, 

We have painfully learned in our individ- 
ual experiences during the past 10 years that 
unbalanced budgets mean not only additions 
to the enormous Federal debt but also in- 
fiation and a dollar gradually diminishing in 
value. Time was when a penny would buy a 
newspaper. Now pennies have little use save 
for sales taxes. Time was when a nickel 
would buy a subway ride. Now three nickels 
are required. Now a dime buys the after- 
noon paper that pennies used to provide. 
We don’t want to produce the time when a 
dollar bill will be required for that purpose. 

There is some evidence that the sheer size 
of the Federal budget has appalled a good 
many citizens. Moreover, many of us are 
troubled to recall that, after the 1952 cam- 
paign with its promises of a reduced budget 
and a smaller Federal Government, the 
budget really was reduced $10 billion in the 
course of 2 successive years; but that in the 
next 3 years it has grown $9 billion (includ- 
ing the new highway program); so we are 
back where we started. Nor is the growth 
solely in defense items. Defense expendi- 
tures are budgeted to increase $2.7 billion, 
less than a third of the total rise; other ex- 
penditures have increased $6.3 billion, more 
than twice as much. 

Many taxpayers have taken pen in hand 
(better still, some have used pencils) to 
write to thelr Congressmen that they don't 
like the budget, and want it reduced. Con- 
gress has begun to respond to the demands 
of constituents. At the same time, how- 
ever, some leaders express doubts whether 
citizens are really prepared to take less from 
the United States as the price of paying less 
in taxes. Is the economy drive really well 
grounded, not merely in the grassroots, but 
in the facts of present-day American life? 

The fact that the current outcry from 
citizens is aimed at the proposed Federal 
budget may have obscured the source of the 
protest. Some people may in fact feel that 
the Federal Government already is too large 
and is spending too much; others may be 
convinced that loose Federal spending at a 
time like this can only add to inflationary 
pressures. Essentially, however, the curernt 
protest is a protest against high taxes. Too 
many people are paying too much in taxes, 
not only at the Federal, but also at the 
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State and local levels. They had hoped, 
after the campaign promises of last year, 
that there would be a substantial tax re- 
duction, at least in Federal taxes, this year. 

The proposed budget for fiscal 1958 washed 
out those hopes for tax cuts. That is why 
the people protested, and are continuing to 
do so. That is why these protests have 
forced the House of Representatives to make 
substantial reductions in appropriations bills 
to date. Americans this year are merely 
exercising the age-old right of civilized 
people to complain about taxes in the in- 
terest of reducing the burden. 

Looked at in this light, the current pro- 
test does not answer a more fundamental 
problem involving our entire philosophy of 
government. Practically, are citizens really 
prepared to give up some school aid, some 
farm parity, some foreign aid, in the interest 
of a smaller expenditure total and thus 
lower taxes? 

Philosophyically, are we now so large a 
country, with so many people, so much na- 
tional income, and such worldwide respon- 
sibilities, that we must. support a vastly 
expensive Federal Government? On this 
basis, for example, one commentator, an of- 
ficial under a prior administration, criticizes 
the currently proposed budget as being 
much too small. Senator Byrp says the 
budget is much too high and should be cut 
$5 billion. Who is right? 

What are the facts? The calm and dis- 

jonate atmosphere of an Academy of 
Political Science meeting ought to be a 
good spot in which to make the endeavor to 
separate out a few of the principal threads 
in a very complicated and tangled web. We 
can't hope to learn in a few minutes what 
Senator Byrd, and the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget have learned 
in several lifetimes of study. But we can 
hope to become moderately well-informed 
citizens, better able to judge intelligently 
some of the major issues here involved. 

I 


First, what is the budget? Who makes 
it? Who is responsible for it? 

The current budget, a volume of 1,249 
pages, is the Federal program of expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year July 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1958; and the official estimate of 
cash receipts, mostly from taxes, for the 
same fiscal period. It is prepared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, an agency in the 
executive branch of the Government, headed 
by a director. 

President Eisenhower stated in his budget 
message for 1957: “A budget is not just a 
book of figures describing fiscal operations— 
it is a comprehensive plan of action for meet- 
ing our national objectives. As such, it af- 
fects every phase of the life and activity of 
the Nation.” 

Fundamentally, the budget Is a cumulative 
list of all the items of anticipated expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year for all the innumer- 
able Government departments, bureaus, and 
agencies. Some of these items have already 
been authorized by Congress in past years. 
Some are logical developments of what has 
been authorized. Some require new author- 
ization. 

In a nutshell, the budget for fiscal 1958, 
which so many taxpayers are protesting, calls 
for expenditures of $72 billion in the year 
beginning July 1. Nearly two-thirds will go 
for what is calied national security spending, 
and the rest for all other programs. 

Even if Congress wants to cut a few bil- 
lion out of proposed spending, it will have 
a hard time doing so. The trouble is Con- 
gress deals primarily with appropriations, not 
expenditures. As part of his budget plan- 
ning, the President has requested Congress 
to pass some $73 billion in appropriations 
this year. 

Even if Congress refused to pass a single 
dollar of this $73 billion, the President would 
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still have available for spending some $70 
billion from appropriations and authoriza- 
tions by prior Congresses. And if Congress 
does give the President all the appropria- 
tions he now asks for, he will have avail- 
able for expenditure on July 1, not the $72 
billion he says he plans to spend, but a 
fabulous total of about $140 billion. 

Actually, so far as spending for fiscal 1958 
is concerned, about the only way Congress 
could be sure to cut expenditures would be 
to pass a measure putting a ceiling on spend- 
ing for the year. That is why there has been 
considerable support for proposals such as 
the one by Representative JoHN Ray, of New 
York, House Resolution 170, which would, 
in effect, try to put an arbitrary ceiling of 
$65 billion on spending for fiscal 1958. 

Ir 


All this does not mean that Congress is 
wasting its time trying to cut appropriations 
bills. On the contrary, sizable appropria- 
tions cuts can infiuence spending, not only 
in fiscal 1958 but in later years as well. By 
cutting down the amount of carryovers, Con- 
gress can increase its control over future 
budget. 

That is the significance of proposals by 
Senator Bygn and others to make major cuts 
in appropriations this year. Senator Byrrp 
has said expenditures for fiscal 1958 should 
be cut by at least $5 billion. To help reach 
that objective he proposes that appropria- 
tions be cut by 66½ billion. Although he 
does not plan to release the details of his ap- 
propriations cuts until the Senate is dealing 
with each of the appropriations bills, he has 
outlined the main areas where he thinks 
these cuts can be made. 

He would cut national security appropria- 
tions by $114 billion, a reduction of less than 
5 percent aimed at eliminating waste without 
curtailing essential defense spending. Pre- 
sumably he would include as waste any big- 
game hunting parties in the wilds of Alaska 
by Air Force brass. 

He would cut $2 billion more by maintain- 
ing military assistance to foreign countries at 
the 1957 level (a saving of $500 million), and 
by reducing economic assistance by 81 
billion, 

He would cut $3 billion from domestic- 
civilian activities, which have risen 36 per- 
cent since 1954. Right here we have the crit- 
ical test of the American philosophy of gov- 
ernment, to which I referred previously. Few 
people seem to realize that the vaunted $10 
billion cut in Federal spending achieved by 
the present administration in its first 2 years 
in office was due primarily to lighter military 
demands after the end of the Korean war. 

On the other hand, nondefense spending, 
after a sharp drop of about $3 billion between 
fiscal 1953 and 1954, has increased steadily 
ever since, passing the previous Truman 
peak in the present year and reaching a new 
peacetime record in the proposed budget for 
fiscal 1958. 

In my view, these proposals by Senator 
Brrp by no means hobble the Federal Gov- 
ernment's activities, whether for defense or 
for civilian purposes. Mainly the line of de- 
marcation seems to be between a Federal 
Government which spends freely on all sorts 
of not very essential projects and one which 
is reasonably careful about its expenditures. 
That the proposed cuts as a whole do not in- 
troduce an era of austerity is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that if all the cuts were 
made the budget would be reduced much less 
than 10 percent. It is likely that, in fact, the 
cuts will be more nearly 5 percent than 10. 
Even such relatively moderate reductions are 
producing howls of anguish from the particu- 
lar bureau chiefs affected; chiefs who would 
not be able to expand their services as they 
hoped. Nevertheless it is quite clear that 
even after the cuts the Government at Wash- 
ington will go on, 
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The really important result of the relatively 
slight shrinking of proposed Federal activities 
will be a corresponding opportunity to shrink 
Federal taxes a little, and even to shrink the 
massive Federal debt a little. We citizens 
would really enjoy a chance to spend for our- 
selves more of the money we earn. 


mr 


Fundamentally, In what philosophy of 
government do we citizens believe? Do we 
really want to spend our own money, or de 
we really prefer to have the Government 
spend for us? Are we satisfied to restrict the 
activities of the Federal Government largely 
to those matters like national defense which 
only the Federal Government can do well? 
Are we satisfied to leave to the States and 
municipalities the execution of historically 
local functions, like schools and local high- 
ways, which the localities can finance and 
execute, perhaps more slowly, but in the long 
run, with better supervision and attention 
to local needs than a distant national gov- 
ernment? Incidentally, we should not throw 
away the great advantages that flow from 
many local experiments in different forms of 
management of public affairs; advantages 
that are notably absent from the centralized 
administration of a monolithic state. 

In presenting his budget 3 years ago, the 
President said: This budget marks the be- 
ginning of a movement to shift to State and 
local governments and to private enterprise 
Federal activities which can be more appro- 
priately and more efficiently carried on in 
that way.” 

That philosophy seems to me sound, and 
I should like to return to it. The 1958 budget 
was evidently drawn on a different basis. 

The fact that we are a big country with a 
rapidly growing population and an enormous 
national income does not really justify the 
1958 budget. If we spend up to the limit 
of our tax resources now, and that is what 
we are doing, where shall we turn if an 
emergency makes even heavier outlays neces- 
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There is every indication that unless Con- 
gress makes heroic efforts to cut the budget, 
the final spending total for fiscal 1958 will be 
even higher than the President indicated in 
his January budget. We need only look at 
the last, couple of years to see the possibili- 
ties. The 1956 budget rose more than $4 bil- 
lion between the time the President first 
proposed it and the end of the fiscal year; 
the 1957 budget is expected to rise at least 
$3 billion in the same period. If it hadn't 
been for an even greater increase in budget 
receipts, the surpluses of the past 2 years 
would have been substantial deficits. 

If inflationary pressures continue as at 
present, fiscal 1958 spending is virtually cer- 
tain to be considerably higher than the 672 
billion planned in the President's budget. 
And I wish I was as sure as some that the 
precarious surplus in the present budget will 
in fact be brought about by a continuing 
rise in budget receipts, reflecting a prosper- 
ity that is still booming lustily. Are we really 
us sure as that of endless good times? 

Moreover, if we try to project this kind 
of budget with its huge obligational author- 
ity to future years, the outlook is gloomy 
indeed. A new analysis of the budget by the 
Tax Foundation shows that there are no 
less than 42 new or expanded programs pro- 
posed for fiscal 1958. Twenty-four are new. 
in the sense that they require new authori- 
zations or have never yet been appropriated 
for, and another 18 are expanded, 

Besides the well-known ones, such as Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, the list 
includes such things as: a new series of loans 
and grants to State and local governments 
for development of small reclamation pro- 
jects; grants to States to meet personnel and 
administrative costs of State and local civil- 
defense organizations; new borrowing power 
tor college housing loans; new benefits for 
veterans; grants to States for construction of 
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training facilities for mredical and dental 

ls; grants to States for training of pub- 
lle welfare personnel; grants and loans for 
areas with persistent unemployment, 
Grants to States to assist in tree planting at 
a cost of $4 million. = 

There are many others, but these are fair 
Samples. So far as future spending is con- 
cerned, it is extremely significant that these 
42 pr ms, involving appropriations of 
nearly 89 billion in the 1958 budget, call for 
expenditures ot less than $2 billion in fiscal 
1948. The rest would go to make future 
budgets big. 

Our practice ts to permit these programs 
to start small and grow big. An excellent 
example came to light recently. The item in 
Question was an approprition of $150,000 en- 
titled “Salaries and Expenses, President's 
Committee on Education Beyond High 
School.“ The Committee received this ap- 
Propriation some time ago and was supposed 
to make a report by December 31, 1957. In 
the current budget, there are 2 more items, 
1 for $650,000 for grants and subsidies and 
another for $300,000 to enable the Committee 
to complete its report. The payoff, however, 
ts a third item in the same budget request- 
ing $2.5 million further to assist in develop- 

ug programs to implement recommendations 

Of the Committee. Thus, in 2 years, a little 
Old $150,000 item to enable the Committee 
to make a report has grown to a $3 million 
appropriation for a grants and subsidy pro- 
ram to implement a report and recommen- 
dations that the Committee has not yet 
made. 

However shocking these governmental 
Practices may be to the taxpayers, taxpayers 
must that the practical effect is to 
Sssure big budgets for years to come. Unless 
Congress and the administration take a 
Strong stand now, the budget for fiscal 1959 
may well approach $80 billion. If the budg- 

is an ere near that total, we may well 
forget the possibility of any of the substan- 
tial tax cuts that the politicians talk about 
but that public officials like to forget. 
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Nevertheless, the outlook is not hopeless, 

Nor is the battle . There are some good 

too. One o best is the renewed 

interest of Congress as well as of the people 

the problem of controlling expenditures. 

t now, there are dozens of bills attempt- 

ing to deal with problems of carryovers, of 

Sppropriations procedures, of poor staffing 

for appropriations committees, I shall men- 
ma few. 

Legislation calling for a single-package ap- 
Dropriation-expenditure control bill has been 
Introduced by the indefatigable Senator 
Bren. This proposal seeks to give Congress 
actual control over annual expenditures both 

new and prior appropirations. In ad- 
dition to consolidating all regular appropria- 
tions in a single bill, this measure provides 
t each bill must be accompanied by a 
Congressional report itemizing all appropris- 
tions and expenditures. Such legislation 
Will limit total authorized spending for the 
r. A current estimate of revenue for the 
ensuing year is also called for, so that the 
gress may know whether its actions will 
t in a balanced budget or a debt in- 
Crease. 
i The Senate has already approved a measure 
atroduced by Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkan- 
and cosponsored by 71 Senators which 
Provides for the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on the Budget. This committee 
Would fcailitate congressional analysis and 
valuation of spending proposals and seems 
ely to strengthen congressional budgetary 

TOcedures greatly. 

Senators Kennepr and Bran and 45 others 
Are the sponsors of a bill calling for the 
Statement of appropriations on an annual 
teerued expenditure basis, a recommenda- 

lon of the Hoover Commission. Under this 
tegisiation, Congress would appropriate for 
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each fiscal year on the basis of estimates of 
expenditures actually to be made or accrued 
in that year. 

It is clear from what I have said that the 
problem of the Federal budget is not a 
unique problem that arises this year. The 
bitter recriminations raging around the 
“battle of the budget“ cannot possibly be 
settled this year. 


The fundamental question is, “What do 


we want Government to do for us?“ Con- 
gress and citizens have to reach a judgment 
on that question every year. All the discus- 
sion and letterwriting about Federal spend- 
ing will have a salu effect if it helps 
pinpoint the principle at issue: the relation- 
ship between the Federal Government and 
the States, the localities and the individual. 

This brief budgetary review makes it pain- 
fully evident that the first steps can and 
should be taken this year toward remedy- 
ing the fearful lack of expenditure control 
manifest in congressional treatment of 
money bills. Surely, among the Byrd, the 
McCleilan and the other proposals I have 
mentioned, Congress can find a way to end 
the present dismal lack of control over 
spending. 

Whatever may happen to the budget now 
being dealt with by Congress—and I heart- 
ily hope it will be cut substantially—the 
probability of future budgets just as difficult 
to deal with makes it imperative that Con- 
gress improve its procedures. The path to 
eventual tax reduction must certainly first 
pass the milestone of congressional spending 
control. Members of Congress need to know, 
when they vote for appropriations, how 
much that vote will mean in terms of budget 
expenditures, national debt, and possible tax 
reduction. Citizens have a prime responsi- 
bility to help Congress achieve this control 
over their tax dollars. 


Results of Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
submitted to the people of the 21st Con- 
gressional District in Texas a poll cover- 
ing 12 current issues. The response has 
been very gratifying. More than 12,000 
returns have been received. Tabulation 
of the answers has now been completed, 
The results are as follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. The Eisenhower doctrine authorizes the 
President, if requested by an invaded coun- 
try, to use American troops to combat overt 
Communist eggression in the Middle East. 
Do you favor this? Yes, 47.6 percent; no, 


+ 43.3 percent; no opinion, 9.1 percent. 


2. A bill in Congress proposes that the Fed- 
eral Government contribute a substantial 
amount of Federal funds to help finance local 
school construction, subject to local com- 
pliance with Federal regulations. Do you 
favor this? Yes, 28.1 percent; no, 67.2 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4.7 percent. 

3. For the alleged purpose of protecting 
the civil rights of citizens from discrimina- 
tion on account of race or religion, legislation 
in Congress proposes: 

1. That a Federal commission be empow- 
ered to subpena persons and records to in- 
vestigate claims of discrimination. 

2. That the Attorney General may bring 
lawsuits, with lawyers and court expenses 
paid by the taxpayers, to recover money for 
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damages on behalf of people who claim their 
civil rights have been violated. 

3. That citizens, under Federal court in- 
junction, may be sentenced to prison without 
jury trial for violating, or being about to 
violate, another’s civil rights. 

Do you favor this legislation? Yes, 12.4 
percent; no, 77.2 percent; no opinion, 10.4 
percent. 

4. A bill in Congress would extend the 
Federal minimum wage and overtime law to 
retail stores and service establishments. Do 
you favor this? Yes, 41.1 percent; no, 49.4 
Percent, no opinion 9.5 percent. 

5. During the past year, under present 
laws, about 350.000 immigrants were ad- 
mitted to this country. A bill in Congress 
would increase this number each year. Do 
you favor the increase? Yes, 8.4 percent; no, 
83.7 percent; no opinion 7.9 percent. 

6. Do you favor statehood for Hawail and 
Alaska? Yes, 67.2 percent; no, 17.4 percent; 
no opinion 15.4 percent. 

7. Last year Congress adopted a soil-bank 
plan (costing $1.2 billion annually), to pay 
farmers for taking certain farmlands out of 
production, thus reducing surpluses. Do you 
favor continuation of the soil bank? Yes, 
37.6 percent; no, 46.2 percent; no opinion, 
14 percent. 3 

8. The closed shop is outlawed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. A bill in Congress would legalize 
agreements in the construction industry un- 
der which unions could select the employees 
on construction jobs and require that new 
workers join a union within a short period 
after going on the job. Do you favor this? 
Yes, 9.2 percent; no, 82.2 percent; no opinion, 
8.6 percent. 

9. The President's annual budget calls for 
a total of $71,800,000,000. Do you favor a 
reduction in this amount? Yes, 79.2 percent; 
no, 9.7 percent; no opinion, 11.1 nt. 

10. The budget calls for $4.4 billion for 
foreign military and economic aid (82.6 mili- 
tary ald, $1.8 billion economic aid), during 
the next fiscal year. Do you favor this? Yes, 
18.4 percent; no, 64.6 percent; no opinion, 17 
percent. 

11. On the subject of tax reduction, do you 
favor the policy of first achieving a balanced 
budget before undertaking tax reductions? 
Yes, 76.1 percent; no, 17.4 percent; no opin- 
ion, 6.5 percent. 

12. In the operation of the Post Office De- 
partment, there is presently an annual deficit 
in its operation of about $464 million. A bill 
in Congress would increase postal rates in 
order to reduce the deficit. Do you favor any 
increase in postal rates? ‘Yes, 54 percent; 
no, 39 percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


Mr. Speaker, there were so many in- 
teresting comments in regard to the 
various issues that I am constrained to 
discuss a few of the questions and per- 
haps clarify some of them. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the first question—dealing with the 
Eisenhower doctrine. About the time 
the questionnaire was sent out the Con- 
gress took final action on that issue, and 
it was overwhelmingly approved. So 
the issue is now moot, in a manner of 
speaking, but continues to be a lively 
topic before the American people. 

Actually, the President already had 
the authority which he requested from 
the Congress. That authority has been 
held to be inherent in his constitutional 
authority as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. And it has, without any 
action by the Congress, been exercised 
many times in the past. A few examples 
include the action against the Barbary 
pirates in 1801; the second Barbary War 
in 1815; the American-Mexican incident 
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between 1914 and 1917; the Boxer upris- 
ing in 1900; the almost innumerable in- 
stances of intervention in Latin Amer- 
ica; the Dominican Republic, and Nica- 
ragua. Then there was the Korean 
conflict. 

The purpose of the President in ask- 
ing for congressional approval for his 
use of troops to combat overt Communist 
aggression in the Middle East was obvi- 
ously to obtain an expression of support 
for that phase of our foreign policy. 
PEOPLE WANT REDUCED SPENDING, TAX RELIEF 


Mr. Speaker, I have the honor of rep- 
resenting a fairly conservative district. 
The people there are good, average 
Americans who still believe that 2 and 2 
make 4, and that all is not gold that glit- 
ters. They still cling to the belief that 
a man should put in a good day’s work 
for what he earns. They are very du- 
bious about this business of getting some- 
thing for nothing. In their patriotic zeal 
they put the Nation’s welfare and the 
future of our country ahead of petty po- 
litical considerations. They abhor 
demagoguery and political chicanery. 
They are hardy and patient people, and 
because of strength and fortitude they 
have survived 7 years of the most deva- 
stating drought in history. 

Those people are understandably con- 
cerned about the size of our public debt. 
They are worried about the highest 
peacetime budget in history. They feel 
the heavy burden of the present tax load. 
‘They feel that the present Federal spend- 
ing velocity should be reduced substan- 
tially. They want something paid on the 
eraga debt, and they want some tax re- 

ef. 

It will be noted that 79.2 percent feel 
the President’s current budget estimates 
are too high. Seventy-six percent favor 
a balanced budget before undertaking 
further tax reductions. 

PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR RETRENCHMENT 
ENCOURAGING 

As one who has through the years— 
not just this year—fought against non- 
essential Federal spending, I am encour- 
aged by the amount of public support 
that is this year being shown in favor 
of this retrenchment policy. It is a good 
sign and it should bear fruit, coming as 
it does from all over the Nation. 

Thus far the House has considered $15 
billion in appropriations out of the $72 
billion budget. And we have whacked 
more than $1 billion from it. That is a 
good start. President Eisenhower has 
recently suggested another $2 billion 
that he believes can be trimmed. Sure- 
ly we can whittle another $2 billion or $3 
billion. If the Senate follows suit we 
should, therefore, be able to cut at least 
$5 billion. It all depends. 

FOREIGN AID SHOULD BE CUT 


Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
budget items that can and should be re- 
duced or eliminated. These include the 
$4.4 billion for foreign aid and the half 
billion for school construction assistance. 
The latter calls for a total outlay of $2 
billion, with a half billion to be granted 
to local schools the first year. In my 
judgment we should defeat the proposed 
school aid measure and nip that new 
Federal commitment in the bud. How 
can we ever hope for balanced budgets 
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and tax relief if we keep right on tallying 
up new expensive Federal grant pro- 
grams, most of which, once started, 
snowball and go on for years and years? 

As I see it, foreign aid should be lim- 
ited in the main, except for certain loans 
and technical assistance, to military sup- 
port for friendly and deserving countries 
which cannot help themselves and where 
it is to our selfish advantage to help keep 
them armed and prepared to combat 
Communist aggression. 

FISHER VOTE ON FOREIGN AID 


For the past 4 years I have personally 
voted against every bill for foreign aid. 
I have been constrained to do so because 
those bills have been presented in pack- 
age form, all economic and military as- 
sistance lumped together, and they have 
included too much of what I was con- 
vinced was both wasteful and nonessen- 
tial. The American taxpayers simply 
cannot go on and on carrying so much 
of the burdens of the world on their 
shoulders. 

CUT SPENDING, CUT TAXES 


We all know that tax reduction, in- 
cluding an increase in personal exemp- 
tions, to be really meaningful must be 
made at a time when the resulting loss 
in revenue will not have to be replaced 
with borrowed money, with the borrowed 
money to be added to the national debt, 

We all know that is not really tax re- 
lief. It is tax postponement—just pass- 
ing the added amount on to our chil- 
dren and grandchildren to pay. It may 
placate certain vote-hungry politicians, 
but it is not a sound approach and every- 
one knows it. 

There is a remedy if the Congress has 
the courage to make use of it. Let us 
face up to the issue. We can balance the 
budget. We can reduce nonessential 
spending. We can reduce the public 
debt. And at the same time, while doing 
these things, we can and should reduce 
the heavy tax burden. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, in seeking ways to reduce, 
we are reminded of the great work done 
by the Hoover Commission. Sixty-five 
percent of all Hoover Commission pro- 
posals are in effect, including most of the 
major ones. The approval of some of 
the remaining proposals, at least, would 
undoubtedly help in promoting economy 
and efficiency in the operation of the 
Government. 

PEOPLE FAVOR IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, the fifth question relates 
to immigration and the pending legisla- 
tion designed to relax existing restric- 
tions. 

As indicated by the answers and com- 
ments, the people are very much alarmed 
about the proposed increase. It will be 
noted that only 8.4 percent favor an in- 
crease, and many of these answers were 
qualified. A total of 83.7 percent oppose 
any increase, and I am convinced the 
vast majority favor a reduction rather 
than an increase in the present rate of 
admissions. 

President Eisenhower, as was true of 
President Truman before him, favors a 
drastic change in our traditional quota 
system. Under that proposal more than 
100,000 more immigrants would be ad- 
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missible yearly, above the number now 
being admitted. Last year more than 
350,000 entered. 

FISHER SUPPORTS PRESENT RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably opposed 
to any further breakdown in our quota 
system of orderly and restricted admis- 
sions. Our own population is recreas- 
ing rapidly. At our present rate we will 
have more than 200 million by 1975— 
and that is not very far off. 

If we want to preserve our standard of 
living we simply cannot absorb the sur- 
plus population of Europe, as pressures 
would have us do. We cannot afford to 
become the dumping ground for that 
surplus. And the same is true with 
respect to our neighbors to the South and 
of the entire Western Hemisphere, Let 
us listen to the voice of the American 
people and then hold the line firmly. 

FLOOD PREVENTION, WATER CONSERVATION 


Mr. Speaker, it is our responsibility to 
distinguish between what is essential and 
what is not essential in Federal spend 
ing. One action where money can be 
wisely spent with assurance of good divi- 
dends to the taxpayers on the invest- 
ments is in the field of flood control and 
water conservation, based upon sound 
engineering justification. 

A good example that comes to my mind 
is that of the Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande. In just one flood which oc- 
curred shortly after that dam was con- 
structed the saving from damage 
amounted to more than the entire cost 
of the project. 

We have been urging advancement of 
the proposed international project on 
the Rio Grande above Del Rio. And we 
have urged the Corps of Engineers to 
complete surveys on all our streams in 
the 21st District of Texas, including the 
Colorado and tributaries, the Guada- 
loupe, the Neuces and its tributaries, and 
others. That is a flash-flood country, 
and protection is needed. 

In addition, the Reclamation Bureau 
is presently making a comprehensive 
Survey of the entire water situation in 
Texas. This may lead to location of 
feasible projects on our rivers and 
streams. 


A multipurpose flood-control, irriga- 
tion, and water-conservation dam is now 
being proposed by the Reclamation Bu- 
reau on the Conchos above the city of 
San Angelo. Most of the cost will be 
paid back to the Government in accord- 
ance with contracts for the sale of water 
to the city of San Angelo and to irriga- 
tors. Because of this market for water. 
this project will be paid for in the main 
by local people and will cost the Govern- 
ment comparatively little. 


INCREASE IN POSTAL RATES? 


It will be noted that 54 percent of the 
people favor an increase in postal rates 
in order to reduce the annual deficit. 
That deficit is estimated at $650 million 
next year. If it can be reduced or elim- 
inated it will cut the size of the budget 
just that much. 

According to the responses I have re- 
ceived most of the people want substan- 
tial raises in rates on so-called junk mall. 
The pending bill on the subject proposes 
to raise first-class rates by 1 cent, and 
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this would yield $348.5 million yearly in 
New revenues, including revenue from 
an increase by 1 cent on post cards. 

Second-class zone rates on magazines 
and newspapers would be upped by 4 
Successive annual 15-percent increases to 
Provide a total of $31 million annually in 
additional revenue by the end of the 
fourth year, 

Rates on third-class mail—largely di- 
rect-mail advertising circulars—would 
advance to yield $128 million in addi- 
tional revenue by 1960. This increase 
Would be on piece rate under bulk mail- 
ings, from 1.5 cents to 2.5 cents by 1959. 

The Postmaster General is now re- 
Quired by law to set parcel-post rates at 
4 level that makes this class of mail pay 
Its own way, and that is now the case. 

In regard to congressional franked 
Mail, it is of interest to note that since 
August 1953, the Department has been 
Paid in full for handling it—approxi- 
Mately $1.5 million yearly—and penalty 
Mail of Government agencies—approxi- 
Mating $35 million yearly—which were 
formerly carried free. 

Mr. Speaker, because of time and space 
Umitation I must conclude. I believe 
that in conclusion I will quote from a 
Comment on a questionnaire that was 
Sent in from Brownwood, Tex., by a con- 
Stituent who, while expressing certain 

and generous indulgence toward 
55 a basic philosophy. Here 


Think you are doing a good job for us but 
Your ideas of sound government do not coin- 
Cide with the “spend and elect,” “court the 
Minorities,” and “never mind the debt“ atti- 
tude that prevails in Washington. I think, 
and sincerely hope, your ideas go along the 

path as mine which does not follow 

paths. We are already at the danger 
Point in taxation as we also have taxes other 
than Federal, remember. 


Alexander Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Alexander Hamilton,” which 
appeared in the April 1957 issue of Na- 
tional Republic editorials, that interest- 

and informative monthly periodical 
D. q magazine published in Washington, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

In celebrating this year the 200th anniver- 
Sary of Alexander Hamilton’s birth, America 
Wil grow stronger in spirit and vision, with 
2 and deeper understanding of Hamil- 
it n's decisive part in establishing the Repub- 

C: Without Hamilton’s judgment, influ- 
enc, devotion, and moderating counsel, the 
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American Constitution might have never 
been achieved. 

Because he was a conservative in the eyes 
of Thomas Jefferson, Hamilton was the victim 
of much contemporary political calumny. 
History now has demonstrated clearly that 
Hamilton's brand of conservatism meant 
principally holding on to tried and proven 
values of the past—but not standing still. 
He was not afraid of new ideas, new ap- 
proaches to old problems—nor even a wholly 
new form of government for a new nation on 
a virgin continent. 

But Hamilton did insist upon the processes 
of law. Constructive change, as he inter- 
preted history. could come only from evolu- 
tion, rather than revolution. 

The French Revolution, toward which Jef- 
ferson was, wholly sympathetic, was viewed 
by Hamilton as rampant mob terrorism, 
Obviously, Hamilton's moderating influence 
in the formative years of the American Re- 
public contributed notably to the survival 
qualities now recognized by all in our Federal 
system, 

One of the great ironies of history is the 
fact that Hamilton vigorously fought Jeffer- 
son on the Louisiana Purchase. Yet when 
Jefferson: finally accomplished this great act 
of national expansion, he justified the deed 
before Congress by accepting Hamilton’s 
broad construction of Federal powers—rather 
than by the narrower conceptions of rigid 
States Righters. 

Indeed, when we view the American revo- 
lution in calm historical perspective, it is 
impossible to imagine the establishment of 
the Union without Hamilton’s work in the 
movement for independence, in the Phila- 
delphia convention, as a contributor to 
the Federalist, and as an intimate friend, 
adviser, and guide in George Washington's 
Cabinet. Without Hamilton, the tottering 
young Union easily might have stumbled into 
the consuming vortex of Europes’ monarchist 
intrigue and treachery. 

His death on July 12, 1804, following the 
tragic duel with Aaron Burr, ended a bril- 
liant and energetic career in its very prime. 
Hamilton was only 47. Had he lived another 
quarter century, his moderate temperament 
and sharp judicial mind might have eased 
considerably the trials of our national devel- 
opment. 

Senator Karr E. Monor, of South Dakota, 
introduced the original resolution calling for 
a Hamilton bicentennial observance, on 
March 16, 1954. Many new nations in the 
world are trying today to find the solid road 
to freedom and human felicity. Hamilton’s 
writing and letters could help and guide 
them all—as they still may help every Amer- 
ican to revere, protect, and defend our own 
citadel of human freedom. 

We owe much in honor and esteem to the 
memory of Alexander Hamilton. 


The State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “State Keeps Em From 
Our Door,” published in the Los Angeles 
Times under date of Wednesday, April 
17, 1957. s 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srarx Keeps ‘Em From Our Door 


Our State Department, more often than 
not, works in ways far beyond the under- 
standing of the lay mind. 

THE KLM CASE 


Take the case of KLM, the Dutch air- 
line. Mayor Poulson, the chamber of com- 
merce and most of the Los Angeles press 
urged that KLM be permitted to fly into our 
airports. But the State Department ruled 
that KLM may put down no farther west 
than Houston. fj 

On the other hand, the State Department 
had granted the right to fly to Los Angeles to 
Scandinavian Airlines, to British BOAC and 
to German Lufthansa. Scandinavian is de- 
serving, for it pioneered the polar route, but 
BOAC and Lufthansa are sitting on their 
franchises apparently because they do not 
have the planes to fly here. 

Now, both BOAC and Lufthansa are heav- 
ily subsidized lines and government-con- 
trolled. KLM, on the other hand, is a private 
company, receiving no Government subsidies. 
It actually pays its stockholders an annual 
dividend. Moreover, it is one of the oldest 
airlines, and next to the two great United 
States lines, Pan American and TWA, files 
the most transatlantic mileage. 

Holland, the home base of KLM, has man- 
aged without American giveaway for a long 
time and has created such a favorable cli- 
mate for free enterprise that many American 
firms producing in Europe have established 
their offices and factories there. 

PECULIAR CONCLUSION 


This leads one to the peculiar but quite 
tenable conclusion that our State Depart- 
ment discriminates against countries show- 
ing the energy for self-support ich its own 
program of economic aid is supposed to in- 
duce or encourage. We have long suspected 
that the giveaway bureaucracy looks with 
disfavor on any enterprise of any country 
which makes a bad case for continued Amer- 
ican spending. The giveaway people are not 
interested in helping the Dutch, apparently, 
until the Dutch have caved in and become 
docile clients of the foreign-aid system. 

‘That may not be the entire explanation of 
the State Department’s decision but experi- 
ence speaks strongly for it as one of the im- 
portant factors. But there is another factor, 
quite as illogical as the first, and it should be 
rejected if we were not dealing with an or- 
ganization like the State Department. This 
is that the State people know even less 
about their own country than they do about 
the outer world they deul with. 

The grand gurus of State do not seem to be 
aware Los Angeles is an important center. 
They suffered the Latin American Ambassa- 
dors to meet here, we guess, because their 
files told them that this was a quaint Latin 
town in which the guests would feel at home. 
But as for other foreign guests of honor, 
State touts them away from Los Angeles 
whenever possible. 


ROUTED Awar 


The travel schedules of these foreigners are 
arranged by the State Department or one of 
its contract agencies. Despite efforts of the 
consular corps in Los Angeles the visitors 
have regularly been routed away from here, 
just as KLM was, The planned visits of 
President Theodor Heuss and Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of West Germany, post- 
poned for reasons of health, are two ex- 
amples; they were not to visit Los Angeles. 

A number of visitors who have contrived to 
come here in spite of State said they were 
asked in Washington, What on earth do you 
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want to do in Los Angeles?” The President 
of the Austrian Parliament, Dr. Hurdes, in a 
recent address in Los Angeles remarked hu- 
morously that he had to fight the State De- 
partment people in order to be routed here. 

We have an influential southern California 
delegation in Congress. Perhaps the Repre- 
sentatives could provide State with some new 
maps and other gazetteer information. The 
chamber of commerce is a little behind in its 
traditional work. 

We ought to have KLM here. Moreover, 
any visiting firemen who want to look over 
our community, one of the most remarkable 
in the world, ought not to be discouraged. 
They know what's here even if the State De- 
partment does not. 


Jordan and the United States Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Jordan and the 
United States Problem,” written by 
David Lawrence, and appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 25, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

JORDAN AND THE UNITED STATES PROBLEM— 
Nr DRIVE SEEN PoIntiNc Ur DEMANDS To 
Cur Our Am Prockams ann USIA 
(By David Lawrence) 

The struggle inside Jordan vividly illus- 
trates the dilemma in the Middle East that 
confronts the United States and the other 
Westren Powers. 

The Communists are conspicuously ac- 
tive—the young King admits it in a pub- 
lished interview with representatives of the 
American press. The plain effort of the 
Soviet conspiracy is to overthrow the existing 
regime in Jordan and line it up with Nasser 
of Egypt and the pro-Communist clique that 
has taken possession or Syria. 

Shall the United States look on indiffer- 
ently? Leaflets condemning the western 
nations, including the United States, are 
being distributed in the streets by the Com- 
munists. Student groups which have been 
infiltrated by Communist agents are being 
incited to make riotous demonstrations. 
Shall there be nothing done to counteract 
this, and shall the Western Powers let it all 
go by default and see the whole Middle East- 
ern situation grow more and more dangerous 
as armed conflicts ensue? 

These questions go to the heart of the 
problem posed by the critics who have urged 
that America abandon her economic aid pro- 
grams and curtail or abolish the United 
States Information Agency. Behind this 
drive is the belief that it will save money 
and that the budget can be thus trimmed 
and taxes soon reduced. $ 

Eut the danger is that the budget may 
have to be increased if armed conflict breaks 
out. Then the outpourings of dollars may 
be many times more than any pittance now 
spent in counteracting Communist activity 
in the Middle East. 

The Moscow propagandists are busy and 
energetic. They think the Eisenhower doc- 
trine is too tempting for the Arab countries 
and that since Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, and Saudi 
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Arabia are friendly toward the doctrine, the 
other countries may likewise come within its 
helpful orbit and ties to the West will be 
strengthened. 

And so the battle on the propaganda front 
goes. Big stakes are involved. Out of little 
wars grow big wars. The peace of the Middle 
East is at best hard to manage. Referring 
to that area, Secretary of State Dulles in his 
speech in New York this week said: Wher- 
ever such situations occur, they are always 
worsened by Soviet intrigue. The Kremlin 
likes troubled waters in which to fish.” 

Unfortunately, the Moscow regime has bil- 
lions available for such intrigue and for 
propaganda of all kinds, including hundreds 
cf “cultural missions,” but in America any 
effective defense with propaganda or counter- 
tactics is waved aside by too many people as 
“boondoggling.” 

Perhaps the most misunderstood feature 
of the work of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency is the jazz-band tours that it 
has recently sponsored. A young American 
businessman who was in southeast Asia at 
the time of one of these jazz-band visits 
writes to this correspondent: 

“The Benny Goodman tour proved that 
jazz is the folk music of America. It has a 
way of cutting through the boundaries of 
language and culture that nothing else pos- 
gesses. Additionally, it enables Americans 
to get through to the average citizen of each 
ccuntry more quickly than any diplomatic 
procedure, For example, in Rangoon the 
university is a problem for the United States. 
The students are prime targets for all prop- 
aganda, for they are the future rulers of 


Burma. The Goodman band played two con- 


certs Indoors and held an outdoor seminar 
and jam session under the trees. Students 
flocked to hear the band. And the entire 
student attitude in Rangoon became more 
friendly toward the United States as a re- 
sult. In Thailand, the king had Goodman 
to the palace four times so that he could 
play with the band. This was a tremendous 
asset to our people there—and they capital- 
ized on the situation. My point is that we 
must fight our competition in these coun- 
tries by all possible strategies, and the United 
States Information Agency enables us to 
cash in on our opportunities.” 

These are new problems, strange prob- 
lems to the average American, who, feeling 
secure in a world of his own with all the 
comforts of a peaceful climate, little realizes 
that the cold war is going on every hour 
of the day in the smaller countries of Asia 
and Africa where the United States at the 
moment is determined that international 
communism shall not get a firm foothold— 
and this costs money. 


Retirement of George A. Barton, of the 
Minneapolis Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there was 
published in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of April 29, 1957, an editorial 
entitled “George Barton Retires”; also, 
in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
April 28, 1957, an article entitled “George 
A. Barton To Retire May 1 After 53 
Years.” 

George Barton was one of the great 
athletes of the United States, and one 
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of the finest sports writers we have 
known in our generation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the editorial 
and article to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
April 29, 1957] 
GEORGE BARTON RETIRES 

George. Barton is leaving the Tribune to- 
morrow and thus goes into retirement one 
of the finest sports traditions in this part 
of the world, For more than half a century 
he has chronicled the news of athletic con- 
tests with honesty, sympathy, and discern- 
ment. ‘ r 

He has been more than an observer. In 
boxing, which has been under a cloud at 
various times, he helped to restore confidence 
by his participation as boxer, referee, and 
then as chairman of the State boxing com- 
mission. He gave stature to any enterprise 
he aided. 

George Barton is a man of remarkable 
memory, of cémplete probity, of enduring 
soundness. He has well earned the retire- 
ment into which he steps with the ending 
of April. 


From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
April 28, 1957] 
GEORGE A, Barron To Rerme May 1 AFTER 
53 Years 


George A. Barton, 72, veteran sports writer 
for the Minneapolis Tribune, is retiring 
May 1. 

After more than 53 years of covering sports 
for Twin Cities newspapers, Mr. Boxing“ an- 
nounced Saturday that he is putting aside 
his typewriter on a full-time basis. : 

He will continue to write a column once 
a week for the Tribune but will deyote most 
of his time after May 1 finishing a book on 
the history of Minnesota sports over the past 
half century. ' 

He also will remain as chairman of the. 
State athletic commission, a position he has 
held for the past 15 years under 6 different 
governors. 

Barton is one of the best known sports 
writers in the United States. Down through 
the years he has covered every athletic ac- 
tivity in the book, but he gained his greatest 
fame in boxing. 

Born in Northfield, Minn., February 20, 
1885, he moved with his family to St. Paul 
in 1893. He has lived there ever since. 

George attended Madison, Benjamin Drew 
and Jefferson grade schools in St. Paul and 
Central High School. There he won letters 
in baseball and track. 

He became interested in boxing while fre- 
quenting fire station No. 1 in St. Paul. He 
embarked on a fistic career at the age of 16 
and turned professional at 17, boxing first as 
a bantamweight and later as a featherweight- 

He engaged in sneak fights in his younger 
days when the sport was illegal in Minnesota. 

Barton embarked on his newspaper career 
on the St. Paul Daily News in July 1903 as 
assistant to the late J. Alec Sloan at 610 4 
week, He continued to box In his spare time 
and eventually became an instructor at the 
St. Paul YMCA. Among his pupils were the 
famed Mike Gibbons and Ernest Brimmer, 
who became film star Richard Dix. 

On December 7, 1903, he accepted a position 
as sports editor of the Minneapolis Daily 
News. „He served in that post until Feb- 
ruary 16, 1923, when he became executive 
sports editor of the Tribune newspapers. He 
has been on the Tribune staff ever since 
as columnist, reporter, and director of the 
Star and Tribune Golden Glove program, 

His newspaper career covers 53 years and 
10. months when he steps out May 1. 
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During that span he has covered every 
heavyweight championship fight from Jack 
Johnson versus Jim Jeffries in 1910 at Reno, 
Nev., through the Archie Moore-Floyd Pat- 
terson mix last November. 

Minneapolis baseball and Minnesota foot- 

1 also were his special beats, but boxing 
was his favorite. 

Over 35 years “Mr. Boxing” refereed more 
than 12,000 bouts, involving 26 world cham- 
pions and practically every known fighter of 
that period. He also served as judge for 30 
New York-Chicago intercity Golden Gloves 
— and 3 national intercollegiate 


As a fighter, Barton's most notable victory 
was over Terry McGovern, holder of the 
World's bantamwelght and featherweight 
Crowns, That was over six rounds in 1904. 
He boxed exhibitions with Battling Nelson 
and Joe Gans when they were tops in the 
lightweight division. He hung up his boxing 
Sloves in 1910 when his salary as sports editor 
Of the Daily News was hiked to $35 a week. 

Many honors have come Barton's way 
through these 53 years, The most distin- 
Sulshed was the James J. Walker award in 
1953 for his long and meritorious contribu- 
tions to boxing. 

He was president of the National Box- 
Ing Association in 1952-53 and was a militant 
fader against the monopoly of the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club. 

He served as president of the American As- 
sociation of Baseball Writers in 1940 and also 

& past president of the Star and Tribune 
20-year club. 

Barten was recipient of a trophy and the 

Topper award by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce in 1953 for his con- 
tributions to boxing. 

He was awarded a silver medallion by the 

ch Boxing Federation and many other 
honors, 
8 George married Kathryn Elizabeth Riley. of 

t. Paul, September 17, 1908. They have two 
80ns—George A., Jr., and Riohard Kenneth 
and five grandchildren, 

Barton will be honored by his fellow em- 
Ployees at a luncheon next Thursday noon 
Ohne civic dining room at the Star and 

une. 


Outstanding Citizens of Pendleton, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Pendleton East Oregonian, of Fri- 
day, April 16, there is a news story which 
Teports the selection of the outstanding 
Citizens of Pendleton, Oreg., for 1956. 

e selection was announced at the an- 
nual recognition banquet of the Pendle- 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The story, written by reporter Jim 
Eardley, clearly establishes why Mrs. H. 

- McKenzie and Mr. J. W. (Bud) For- 
Tester, Jr., were singled out for this 
honor. I think it will be of especial in- 
terest to the Senate to know that Mr. 
Forrester is the father of Mike Forrester 
who, you will remember, was an able 
and alert Senate page boy during the Ist 
Session of the 84th Congress. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I con- 
fess to a selfish but justifiable personal 
Dride in calling this matter to special 
attention, J. W. Forrester, Jr. and I 
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waded into the journalistic waters to- 
gether when we worked on the Pertland 
Oregonian as 16-year-old fledgling re- 
porters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this news story printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crvic WORKER, EDITOR NAMED CITIZENS or YEAR 
(By Jim Eardley) 

A woman who has given countless hours of 
public service in a multitude of worthy ac- 
tivities, and the editor and publisher of the 
East Oregonian last night were named Pen- 
dieton's outstanding citizens of 1956. 

Announcement of the selection of Mrs. 
H. S. (Helen) McKenzie and J. W. (Bud) 
Forrester as the city's outstanding citizens 
last year was made last night at the Pendle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce annual recogni- 
tion banquet. 

Nineteen past presidents of the chamber 
also were honored, Ten were able to be 
present and the son of another accepted the 
award for his father. 

About 100 attended the banquet. 


HAS THREE GROWN SONS 


Mrs. McKenzie has three grown sons. 
“While her sons. are grown,” said the awards 
selection committee, “she helps in the rearing 
of her 5 Pendleton grandchildren [she has 
2 others], but manages to give countless 
hours to public service.” 

Mrs. McKenzie has as a private project, 
visitation and shopping service for shut-ins. 

In addition, there is her work for veterans, 
and for church, clubs, and civic groups. 

She is on the Veterans’ Administration ad- 
visory council of the Walla Walla Veterans’ 
Hospital, and has been active in veterans’ 
aid for years. 

In the Pendleton United Churchwomen's 
group she has charge of publicity. 


HELPS AT HOSPITAL 


She also does her stint with helping with 
the library book cart service at St. Anthony's 
Hospital. She is on the United Churchwom- 
en's social relations committee. 

Mrs, McKenzie is active in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, sings in the choir, and is chair- 
man of publicity for women’s association, 
and has circle activities. 

She is a charter member of the Civic 
Music Association, and is on the executive 
committee, longtime member of Mothers 
and Wives Service Club, first vice president 
in charge of programs and publicity and is 
the club’s veterans’ aid representative. 

Mrs. McKenzie is a member of the Pendle- 
ton Women's Club and is chairman of the 
library and publicity committees. 

OTHER PROJECTS LISTED 


She ts chairman of the veterans’ commit- 
tee and of publicity for the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Women's Club, 

She is State chaplain of the Oregon Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
treasurer u the local McPhearson circle. 

Mrs. McKenzie is active in the Pioneer 
Ladies Club, one of her 2-year projects being 
the antique display in store windows during 
Round-Up, during which she has responsi- 
bility for more than 300 antiques. 

She ts a past president of the Thursday 
Afternoon Club and a member of the Medi- 
cal Society auxiliary. 

Of her services for shut-ins, the selection 
committee said: “The sick and aged are her 
own personal concern.” 

s SONS LISTED 


Sons of Dr. and Mrs. McKenzie are Dr. 
Robert McKenzie, Pendleton; Dr. Kenneth 
McKenzie, Denver, Colo.; and Dean McKen- 
zie, New York City, working on his doctor 
of philosophy degree in art history. 
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Forrester is now member of the State 
board of higher education; vice chairman of 
Umatilla County Chapter, Red Cross; vice 
president of Pendleton Country Club; mem- 
ber of St. Anthony's Hospital advisory com- 
mittee and chairman of the Pendleton Cham- 
ber of Commerce water resource development 
committee. 

He is an active member of Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Episcopal Church of the Redeemer, and is on 
the Oregon Highway Lifesavers Umatilla 
County Board. 

Forrester is a member of a committee 
which annually selects a research interne for 
Senator Nevusercrr's staff. 

BACKGROUND MATERIAL CIVEN 

He is a director of the Umatilla County 
United Fund Association, and a member of 
the Oregon State College memorial union 
board of governors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forrester gave a home for 
1956 to a foreign exchange student at their 
own expense, 

While the award was based on 1956 activi- 
tles, the committee sald it was interested in 
background material. Forrester was, in re- 
cent years: 

President of the Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, director of the Oregon 
State College Alumni Association, member 
of the Round-Up Board. member of the State 
parks study committee and member of the 
Umatilla County Development Commission, 
UmatiNa County Red Cross membership 
chairman, chairman of school district 16-C 
(Pendleton) citizens advisory committee, 
member of the Umatilla County courthouse 
building committee, director of the Pendle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, member of the 
Upper Columbia River Basin Commission 
and member of the Bonneville regional ad- 
visory council. 

In January this year he visited 24 of the 
State’s 36 counties interviewing editors and 
publishers of newspapers and people in agri- 
culture and industry for a survey of the 
economy of Oregon. This has been published 
in book form. 


The Supreme Court and Post Mortem 
Wills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on April 
29, 1957, the Supreme Court, in effect, 
wrote a post mortem codicil to a will 
made 126 years ago by Stephen Girard, 
who evidently entertained during his 
ante mortem Gays the belief that courts 
are not created to make wills for de- 
ceased persons. As one who clings to 
an abiding conviction that it is not the 
function of the judiciary to make or re- 
make constitutions or laws or wills, I 
have read with profound concern the 
penetrating comments of Mr. David Law- 
rence on the astounding decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Girard will case, 
which appeared in an article in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 1, 1957,- 
under the title “Ruling May Affect Pri- 
vate Schools.” Believing, as I do, that 
Mr. Lawrence’s penetrating comments 
merit consideration by all thoughtful 
Americans, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article in question be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Ruuinc May Arrecr Private ScHooLs— 
SUPREME COURT ACTION ON GMARD COLLEGE 
CALLED REVERSAL OF LEGAL DOCTRINE 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
passed a new law on Monday. It could 
affect discrimination or racial or religious 
grounds in private schools, exclusive clubs, 
and colleges supported or controlled by 
church groups of any denomination. 

The Supreme Court isn't supposed to pass 
any laws. That's the function of Congress. 
But now the Supreme Court proclaims as 
“the law of the land“ that a man who left 
his money in 1831 for a college to which only 
male, white orphans were to be admitted 
cannot have his wishes entirely respected. 
If Stephen Girard were alive today, he could 
discriminate on racial or religious grounds 
and conduct a private school or college, 
admitting anyone he chose. But, since he 
made the mistake of letting a city govern- 
ment act as trustee for him, the wishes of 
the original donor cannot be lawfully ful- 
filled by the trustee. 

This is a sensational reversal of centuries 
of legal doctrine. Up to now it had been 
thought that a trustee, as such, was a 
private person, merely acting for the donor, 
and that a public official acting as a trustee 
could no anything that it was lawful for any 
trustee to do in following the provisions 
of a will. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States says the Board of Directors 
of City Trusts—an organization set up by 
the city of Philadelphia to carry out the 
terms of wills and estates left in perpetual 
trust—is an agency of the State and not 
an agency of the donor of the money. Then 
the Supreme Court invokes the 14th amend- 
ment, which says that “no State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” 

No public funds are involved in the Girard 
College case. It consists entirely of private 
funds of nearly $100 million, and the real 
issue is the board of trustees. There are 
14 citizens on it. Twelve are appointed by 
the Court of Common Pleas, and there are 
2 ex officio members, 1 the president of the 
City Council of Philadelphia, and the other 
the city’s mayor. This is not unlike the 
setup in many States where private colleges 
and universities operate under a State 
charter and the governor is designated as 
an ex officio member of the board of trustees. 

Every college or university—in fact, almost 
every private club—operates under a cor- 
poration charter issued by a State govern- 
ment. If corporations, which are often re- 
ferred to as creatures of the State, are some 
day to be subject to the rule laid down 
in the case of Stephen Girard College by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it raises 
a question as to whether any form of dis- 
crimination—either on religious, racial, or 
even political grounds—might come under 
the ban. 

One university here in Washington, for 
example, operating under a Federal Govern- 
ment charter, is required to select a certain 
number of trustees from a particular church. 
Will this be construed as discrimination? 
Many a bank and trust company, in seeking 
to carry out the wishes of a donor, is some- 
times confronted with clauses in the will 
that require either religious or racial dis- 

_ crimination to be exercised. Can the trustee 
be enjoined now from carrying out the 
wishes of the donor if some relatives or other 
outside persons choose to challenge the ful- 
fillment of the provisions of the will on the 
ground that the trustee is an agency of the 

State and hence cannot violate the 14th 

amendment? 
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These are questions of degree and scope 
on which the new decision, which happens 
to be brief, throws little light. Also, to what 
extent will States hereafter be limited in 
making their own rules on wills and trusts? 

What, it is also being asked by lawyers, 
is going to happen to wills that are executed 
by State appointees, as in the case of an 
administrator or executor designated by the 
courts? Many wills, for example, provide 
that when a wife remarries she loses the 
benefit of the funds bequeathed or that 
children are to qualiſy only if they are mem- 
bers of a certain church. Does the new 
ruling mean that if the administratcr is 
held to be an agency of the State he can- 
not recognize any discriminatory provisions 
in wills hereafter? The attorney general of 
a State, it will be noted, has the duty of 
enforcing all charitable trusts. 

The new decision of the Supreme Court 
is avowedly based on the school segregation 
ruling handed down in 1954, but it raises 
more questions than it answers. 

The Supreme Court could readily have ac- 
cepted the decision of Pennsylvania's highest 
court in this case and thus could have re- 
tained the recognized principles of law. But 
being sociologically inclined the tendency of 
the present Supreme Court justices is to 
go more and more to the side of reform for 
reform’s sake with less and less regard for 
any consistency of legal precepts. 


The Fallacy of Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Fallacy of Federal 
Aid,” from the April 18, 1957, issue of the 


-Baxley (Ga.) News-Banner, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue FALLACY or FEDERAL Am 


Federal aid may well be the straw that 
finally breaks the camel's back despite all 
the grandiose objectives it is designed to ac- 
complish, 

There was a time when the Federal Goy- 
ernment was known for its efficiency and 
anything connected with it was thought to 
be above reproach. Sordid politics was sup- 
posed to have been confined to the States 
and local governments and only when Fed- 
eral aid was not involved did politicians seek 
to circumvent the law whenever they 
thought it politically expedient to do so. 

Today the Federal Government is perhaps 
as strict as ever about how Federal-aid proj- 
ects must be carried out, but the “watch 
dogs" required to supervise the States in 
carrying out Federal-aid projects bite heav- 
ily into Federal funds. Civilian employment 
by the Federal Government is at a peak to- 
day and still climbing. 

It was interesting to note recently that 
Dr, Milton Eisenhower, brother to the Pres- 
ident and highly recognized university pres- 
ident, spoke in opposition to Federal aid to 
higher education. We suspect that only in 
deference to his brother he did not speak out 
against Federal aid to education at the ele- 
mentary and high-school level. He stated 
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that Federal aid eventually leads to Federal 
control. 

Certainly the News-Banner is in favor of 
receiving a Federal grant to help finance the 
construction of a sewage-disposal plant in 
Baxley. Yet the city of Baxley had already 
planned the project without Federal aid and 
would haye completed it without Federal 
aid. 

Today there is the worst shortage in his- 
tory for engineers. So short is the supply 
that the Highway Department of Georgia has 
employed a recruiter to find engineers. Yet 
at the same time thousands of engineers are 
on the Federal payroll checking engineering 
plans just to see that they meet Federal-aid 
specifications. And more Federal aid means 
more Federal engineers. 

We do not feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have no interest in the health 
and welfare of the people of America. What 
we do believe, though, is that the Federal 
Government should perform such services 
as it is found necessary directly and let the 
States render those which they are finan- 
cially able to handle. In that way perhaps 
we can reduce the Federal debt and in time 
reduce taxes. But more Federal aid means 
more taxes and less return on the tax dol- 
lar. Somewhere the line must be drawn. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
three editorials which appeared in the 
Manville News, Manville, N. J., as fol- 
lows: “Creation of 2-Year Community 
Colleges with United States Aid Advo- 
cated by Senator Case,” in the December 
27, 1956, issue; “Senator Case's Pro- 
posal,” in the January 3, 1957, issue; and 
“A College for Somerset?” in the Febru- 
ary 28, 1957, issue. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Manville (N. J.) News of 
December 27, 1956] 

CREATION or 2-Yrar COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
WITH UNITED STATES AID ADVOCATED BY 
SENATOR CASE 
Coupled with the warning that there soon 

will be no room available in the Nation's 
colleges, United States Senator CLIFFORD P. 
Case, Republican, today called for consid- 
eration of an emergency Federal-aid program 
to create 2-year public community colleges 
for more than a half million qualified youths 
who will not be able to gain admittance to 
4-year colleges in the next 5 years. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey is sug- 
gesting that Federal grants-in-aid up to 
one-third the cost of construction and 
equipment be allocated to States participat- 
ing in the program. He did not stipulate 
that he would sponsor legislation to create 
the program, only submitting his views for 
consideration, 

The community college is the usual 2-year 
college expanded to include vocational train- 
ing. It would provide 2 years of college 
credit at a low-cost institution for students 
who would get their final 2 years of study at 
a regular 4-year college. 
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Another main function of the community 
College would be to provide college facilities 
Close to students’ homes, thus reducing the 
expense of living away from home. 

ENROLLMENT FUTURE 

To support his proposal, Senator CASE re- 
viewed studies made by President Eisen- 
hower's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. This report predicted that by 
1970 approximately 6 million students will 
be seeking entrance to college, about twice 
the present total attending higher institu- 
tions of learning. By 1970, however, the As- 
Sociation of American Colleges anticipates 
there will be space for only 4.35 million 
Students. 

The association also reported, according 
to Senator Casz, that within the next 5 years 
Colleges expect to expand facilities by about 
20 percent. 

“This means,” the legislator stated, “that 
some 368,800 qualified boys and girls now in 

and senior high school are doomed to 
disappointment uniess we find some effective 
Way to expand college facilities.” 

In this State, he continued, “if nothing 18 
done beyond expansion now planned, by 
1983 one out of every three young people in 
New Jersey wanting to go to college will find 
No place. By 1973 the ‘no room’ sign will 
be hung for 1 out of every 2 desiring college.” 

These figures “are minimal,” he added, 
and are based on the assumption that about 

Percent of high school seniors will want 
to enter college. 

“The failure to expand facilities for higher 
education will take its toll as our population 
Continues to grow and the number of doc- 
tors, scientists, teachers, and ministers does 
not grow apace,” he said. “It will take its 
toll in industry and commerce as higher and 

her skills are demanded and proportion- 
ately fewer and fewer young people can pro- 
vide them.” The Eisenhower Committee 
has predicted a need for a 75 percent in- 
frease in professional and technical person- 
Nel by 1975, along with a 25 percent decrease 
in laborers.” 
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NO COST FIGURES 


President Truman's Committee on Higher 

ucation recommended that “the number 
Of community colleges be increased and that 
their activities be multiplied,” Senator Case 
Pointed out, and President Eisenhower de- 
Clared in a speech in Ohio that “I firmly 
believe that more education than that ob- 
tained in high school must be brought to 
every community and locality in such a 
Way that every young person regardless of 
his means or lack of means can go to school 
for a minimum of 2 additional years. 

Senator Case would not predict the cost 
Of the community college program. 

“The actual amount would depend on what 
Portion of the total problem Congress chose 
to attack and how much interest this ap- 
Proach stimulated among the States,” he 
Said. “Obviously, the program would re- 
Quire a large sum, but our.Government is 
already spending millions and millions to 
assist our farmers, our airlines, and our ship- 
Ping firms. Surely, our youth and their 
Tuture are equally important." 

Twenty-six States haye laws permitting 
establishment of community or junior col- 
legen 16 of them providing State aid, accord- 

g to Senator Case. 

(From the Manville (N. J.) News of Janu- 
ary 3, 1957] 
SENATOR Case's PROPOSAL 


In suggesting that the Federal Govern- 
ment consider an emergency grant-in-aid 
Program to stimulate construction of 2-year 
community colleges, New Jersey's United 
States Senator Cirrrorp P. Case has come 
Torth with a stimulating idea that should 
Teceive deep consideration in the Nation. 

Senator Case's proposal adds new defini- 
tion to the lack of school facilities in the 
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country, While most people realize that 
our elementary and high school plants are 
bursting with youngsters, they do not have 
this same perception of conditions beyond 
the secondary school level. It is possible that 
Senator Case's recommendation may help 
create the kind of thinking on municipal, 
county, and State levels that the problem 
of higher education requires. 

Taking for granted that municipalities 
throughout the Nation are making tremen- 
dous efforts to construct new elementary 
and high schools to house the Nation’s in- 
creasing population of young people, Sena- 
tor Case, in effect, poses the question: 
“Where do the youngsters go from there?” 
While this is a question many people already 
are asking, it is a question many more people 
will be asking within the next few years. 

Within a few short years this question will 
have the same loud ring that we have been 
hearing about elementary and secondary 
school shortages since the end of the last war, 
unless a program is prepared to meet the 
inevitable crisis. 

Using figures drawn from the Association 
of American Colleges and the United States 
Office of Education, Senator Case points out 
that by 1970—only 13 years off—there will 
be at least 6 million students ready for col- 
lege, approximately double the present en- 
rollment, but the Nation’s higher institu- 
tions of learning will have expanded their 
facilities to accommodate less than 4½ mil- 
lion students.. Extending the statistical ap- 
proach, all this means that about 368,000 
youngsters now in junior or senior high 
schoo] will have their enrollment applica- 
tions rejected by colleges and universities for 
lack of space, that by 1973 1 of every 2 New 
Jersey children desiring to enter college will 
not be admitted. 

To close this terrifying breach, a breach 
which unquestionably could numb, the Na- 
tion's future, Senator Case recommends that 
Federal grants—without Federal control over 
curriculum—be granted to States which 
would devise their own programs for creation 
of 2-year community colleges, where young 
people could pursue higher learning close to 
home at minimum cost, and where institu- 
tions could provide regular college credits 
for those who wish to continue in a 4-year 
college. The 2-year community college also 
would provide a curriculum of posthigh 
school general education with vocational 
training for the subprofessions and occupa- 
tions of a technical nature.” 

Here is a challenge for the States, for the 
educators, for those who are vitally concerned 
about the future of America’s youth. The 
junior senator from New Jersey has issued a 
profound thesis, one which we hope he soon 
prepares as a formal document for the con- 
sideration of Congress, where committee 
hearings could shed more light on the im- 
pending crisis—where action to forestall a 
tragedy could be initiated. 

[From the Manville (N. J.) News of February 
28, 1957 


A COLLEGE ror SOMERSET? 


The Somerset County Education Associa- 
tion, which comprises teachers and super- 
visory school personnel, has organized a 
steering committee from among its member- 
ship to study the possibilities of creating 
a community, 2-year college in Somerset 
County, and this display of initiative should 
receive the wholehearted support and coop- 
eration of every individual and organization 
interested in education. 

As 1956 ended, United States Senator 
Cuirrorp P. Case issued a recommendation 
that an emergency Federal ald program be 
created to construct 2-year public com- 
munity colleges. His main premise was that 
unless such a program was initiated more 
than a half million young people qualified 
for college training would find no facilities 
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available for them within 5 years because of 
the continuing growth of our scholastic en- 
roliment. Collegiate plants are expanding, 
but not fast enough. 

Using New Jersey as an illustration, Sen- 
ator Case pointed out in December that “if 
nothing is done beyond the expansion now 
planned by 1963, 1 out of every 3 young peo- 
ple in New Jersey wanting to go to college 
will find no place. By 1973, the ‘no room’ 
sign will be hung for 1 out of every 2 desiring 
college.” 

In our first editorial on this subject, im- 
mediately following the Senator's statement, 
the News declared that “Here is a challenge 
for the States, for the educators, for those 
who are vitally concerned about the future 
of America’s youth.” 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we note 
that action is now being motiva by Som- 
erset educators. If the broad national fig- 
ures and those for New Jersey provided by 
Senator Cask are as indicative as we believe 
them to be, the Somerset County Education 
Association probably will discover there is 
need for a community college in Somerset, 
especially if they remember that the Case 
proposal also provides that such community 
colleges include a curriculum of post-high- 
school general education with vocational 
training “for the subprofessions and occupa- 
tions of a technical nature.” 

A note of caution is necessary at this 
point: Community college vocational train- 
ing should not be confused with the need 
for a secondary technical and vocational 
school for Somerset. 

Should the county's education association 
find need for a junior college in Somerset, 
there should be little difficulty finding a 
place to house such an institution of learn- 
ing. Surely the quiet countryside in Mont- 
gomery or Hillsborough or Branchburg could 
provide as pleasant a scholastic atmosphere 
as any to be found in Somerset. 

A site is secondary, of course. Of primary 
importance is determination of the need for 
& junior college, and on this line of thought 
we suggest that the education association 
lose no time in securing the facts. We also 
recommend that Senator Case take his pro- 
posal out of the recommendation stage and 
prepare a bill for congressional considera- 
tion. 

If anyone believes that dispatch is not re- 
quired, we refer them to a report made by 
President Eisenhower’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, a report 
which predicts that approximately 6 mil- 
lion young people will be seeking entrance 
to colleges by 1970, and by 1970, according 
to the Association of American Colleges, 
there will be space for less than 444 million 
students. 


How USIA Wants To Spend 
$140 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti- 
cle written by Marshall McNeil, Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, as it appeared in 
the April 10, 1957, issue of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, entitled, 
“Where USIA's 140 Millions Go,” to- 
gether with an editorial entitled “USIA 
Is Too Big,” from the same paper. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wuenre USIA's $140 MILLION Gors—Wants TV 

OFFICER FOR CLOSED STATION IN Morocco 


(By Marshall McNeil) 


WASHINGTON, April 10.—The United States 
Information Agency, charged with telling the 
American story to combat communism world- 
wide— 

Wants to spend $56,400 to give free sub- 
scriptions for 2 United States newspapers 
to leading Englishmen, including 644 mem- 
bers of the British Parliament. 

Wants to hire a television officer for its 
Morocco office, but the TV station there has 
been off the air for a year; may get back on 
this year. 

Wants $150,200 for Latin American trans- 
lations of 67 books, but their titles and those 
of books translated under earlier appropria- 
tions for library uses are not disclosed. 

Defends as proper the publication of a 
“wall newspaper” in Bolivia which puts the 
United States Government in the role of 
taking part in a debate over Bolivian internal 
affairs. 

Proposes to give selected foreigners who 
have studied in American colleges 2 books 
and 2 magazine subscriptions. 

Bought $134,926 worth of phonograph rec- 
ords (net cost after discount: $78,251) for 
use in its centers around the world, including 
a Dizzy Gillespie record for Addis Ababa in 
Ethiopia and some square-dance music for 
Rangoon. 

These are among the facts about USIA re- 
vealed in House Appropriations Committee 
hearings released today. The Agency asks 
$140 million to spend next fiscal year—$27 
million more than this year. 

Arthur Larson, new Director, emphasized in 
a recent speech that USIA had a single, cen- 
tral purpose: To present evidence to the 
peoples of the world that America’s policies 
and objectives are in line with, and will ad- 
vance, their legitimate aspirations for free- 
dom, progress, and peace. He cited at the 
time numerous indications of USIA’s ef- 
fectiveness in this approach. 

To the House committee he said the Agency 
was trying to help bring about a state of 
world opinion so that vast expenditures for 
arms wouldn't be necessary. 

“A large share of the burden falls on the 
shoulders of USIA in easing world tensions 
and creating favorable world attitudes,” he 
said, 

To carry out its mission, the Agency wanted 
to spend $155 million next year. But the 
Budget Bureau enforced a $15 million cut. 
Even with $140 million USIA expects to have 
jobs for more than 12,000 persons next year. 

Scraps of testimony, in between off-the- 
record statements appear to reveal that: 

USIA secretly spent $100,000 subsidizing a 
commercial anti-Communist movie generally 
for American consumption. A top official of 
the propaganda Agency told the committee 
the movie turned out to be a box-office flop 
when shown in 1953. He said that unfor- 
tunately was the history of such films. The 
Agency refuses to disclose the name of the 
film or where it is being shown now, But the 
testimony indicated a foreign-language ver- 
sion now is being produced—without help 
this time from the taxpayers. 

USIA is boosting its TV output. It said 
a check last fall showed its canned shows 
were being used on 138 of the 185 TV stations 
in the free world outside the United States 
and Canada. 

The Agency is stepping up its radio broad- 
casts, known as the Voice of America. In- 
stead of the $16,849,479 it got this year it 
wants $27,387,767. A new land-based trans- 
mitter would be built in the Greek area to 
replace the ship-borne transmitter, Courier, 
which has been tied up off the island of 
Rhodes for the past 4 years, 
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The Agency wants to spend $2,930,000 un- 
der its new budget distributing books, In 
addition to purchases of regular editions, it 
will print 7,455,000 low-cost paperback vol- 


umes in 19 languages to sell at 10 to 40 cents 


a copy. 

USIA is preparing to publish another mag- 
azine for distribution in some Communist 
satellite country. 

COST TO INCREASE 

Cost of the libraries the USIA operates is 
$8.2 million this year. Proposed cost next 
year would be greater, but the committee 
doesn't know exactly how much. 

In Paris this year, USIS (United States In- 
formation Service—the name the Agency 
uses abroad) gave away 111 copies of 40 mag- 
azines at a cost of 8758. Included were copies 
of the Psychiatric Quarterly. 

USIA operates a worldwide press service, 
the cost of which is estimated at $11.4 mil- 
lion for next year. 

It does not consider itself competing with 
or overlapping the three American wire serv- 
ices, the United Press, Associated Press, and 
International News Service. 

“The real difference between us and the 
commercial services,” Mr. Larson testified, 
“is that they are in the business of sending 
out news for the sake of news; we are in the 
business of supporting United States foreign 
policies.” 

BASEBALL SCORES 


The USIA wire service sends out football 
and baseball scores. But these are specifically 
marked “not for publication.” They are in- 
tended to keep our Foreign Service personnel 
“abreast of the latest news at home and 
abroad.” 

The New York Times has an overseas 
edition, as does the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Copies are easily available throughout 
Free Europe, But USIA proposes to give 
away subscriptions to these papers to about 
a thousand Englishmen. As to their identi- 
ties, Mr. Larson requested that they not be 
incorporated in the printed record. Such 
publicity would almost certainly result in 
embarrassing our relationships with many of 
these important people and might have the 
effect of destroying their future cooperation 
with our program.” 

Subcommittee chairman Joun J. ROONEY, 
Democrat, New York, charged that the 
agency's motion-picture director, Turner B. 
Shelton, first denied to him that USIA had 
any connection with the anti-Communist 
picture which Mr. Rooney said he saw at a 
Washington movie house. 


MEAGER DETAILS 


But he said Mr. Shelton and Clive L. Du- 
val 2d, the Agency’s general counsel, came to 
his office the following day and told him the 
story. In today’s published hearings Mr. 
Shelton declined to discuss the case on the 
record except for meager details. 

The heavily censored 741-page testimony 
did not make clear to what extent USIA has 
participated in such ventures, although Mr. 
Shelton said this was the only case he knew 
of involving a film produced for distribution 
in this country. 

Asked specifically whether the agency had 
“engaged in any other ventures such as this,” 
he sought and was granted permission to an- 
swer off the record. And his reply was not 
disclosed. 

Elsewhere, the hearings showed that the 
Agency has budgeted $755,924 in the new 
fiscal year for a secret motion-picture proj- 
ect known as Kingfish. Members appar- 
ently asked no questions about this. 


SILENT ON FACTS 2 


Mr. Shelton told the subcommittee USIA 
is making movies locally in 44 countries. 
Because of certain ramifications about which 
his testimony at his request was deleted, he 
declined to name either the countries in- 
volyed or titles of the pictures. 
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These generally are documentaries, he said, 
which “advance the cultural interests" of 
this country. 

Either on its own or under contract with 
private firms the Agency runs a steady budget 
of documentary picture production in this 
country and as of February 1 had 438 original 
productions of this kind in circulation. Its 
list of nonsecret films also included 610 ac- 
quired from other sources. 

The agency asked $9,446,000 for its movie 
work in the new fiscal year, compared with 
$4,507,569 in fiscal 1957. Representative 
Rooney said films he has seen were “not 
impressive” and that the subcommittee has 
reached the point “where we question the 
value of this whole operation.” 

But Mr. Shelton said some of the films 
had tremendous impact on foreign audiences. 
He cited particularly a series on the Hun- 
garian uprising. 

FAIR PARTICIPATION 


The hearings also covered a Presidential 
request for $20 mililon compared to 69.900. 
000 this year—to finance American partici- 
pation in International trade fairs and to 
subsidize foreign tours of American musi- 
cians, sports figures, and other artists. 

The transcript showed that the Agency 
came in for its annual hard time at the 
hands of subcommittee members. They 
challenged the Agency’s methods and ques- 
tioned its results in selling the American 
points of view overseas. 

But Mr. Larson said the world now is more 
willing than ever before to hear this coun- 
try's story. He said this results from our 
break with colonialism in the Suez crisis and 
from unrest in the satellites. 


USIA Is Too BI 


Americans always have been dubious about 
foreign propaganda, including their own. 
Budget hearing testimony just made public 
by a House subcommittee will strengthen 
that attitude. 

The United States Information Agency 
(USIA) is a postwar organization set up to 
tell the world about our democracy and 
offset anti-Americanism. It spent $87 mil- 
lion in 1956, will spend $113 million this 
year, and wants $140 million for 1958. The 
number of employees on its payroll has been 
increasing about 1,000 a year, 

It has sent abroad swarms of ex-newspaper 
workers and others who must be falling over 
their own feet in their struggle to distribute 
Government handouts. 

It employs, for instance, 17 Americans and 
116 natives in tiny Cambodia, a country half 
the size of California and with one-third 
that State’s population. It employs 489 in 
Japan, 222 in Korea. To tell its story it 
wants to spend $2,692,304 next year in France, 
$1,700,778 in Britain. 

Most of these countries are already sup- 
plied with all the American news they can 
absorb, by the same worldwide press asso- 
ciations which serve American newspapers, 
and by magazines, American films, etc. 

These private media have established a 
solid reputation for telling the truth about 
America and the rest of the world because— 
almost uniquely in the world—they operate 
without Government subsidy or 8 
control. 

USIA operation in this field is, at best, 
Interference and duplication. At worst it 
raises suspicion as to the disinterested relia- 
bility of all American news. 

There is need for an American information 
service which functions modestly and intel- 
ligently. It should supplement rather than 
compete with other agencies. Its projects 
should be specific and limited, rather than 
splattered all over the lot. 

The best things USIA does are usually those 
which employ the fewest people and cost 
least money. Most USIA libraries and read- 
ing rooms are crowded and highly productive 
of good will, The exchange program brings 
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civic and youth leaders, labor unionists, and 
Other influential men and women to this 
Country to see for themselves. They usually 
return home enthusiastic about this country, 
anxious to combat anti-Americanism in their 
Own lands, 

But overall the USIA has far too many 
employees, trying to do far too many things. 
It wants to spend 24 percent more next year 
than this. It could spend 24 percent less 
and get more done. 


Wisdom of Military Aid Seen in Turkish 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 

E. Talbert, military and aviation 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
the issue of that newspaper on May 
2, 1957: 
M or MILITARY Alp SEEN In TURKISH 
Forces 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

America’s policy of giving military aid to 

nations willing to defend themselves against 

unist aggression—now 10 years old— 
is paying off handsomely in the current Jor- 
dan crisis, : 

Less publicized than the dramatic move- 

t of the United States 6th Fleet to 
Mediterranean waters is the quiet 

and efficient deployment of crack Turkish 
ed forces units during the last few days 

Positions where they could do the most 

in any Middle Eastern explosion. 

Turkey, with at least 480,000 well-trained 

under arms—a greater number, for ex- 
Ample, than either Britain or France has 
8vallable—has just moved some of its best 
antry and armored outfits to the Syrian 
er. They could effectively neutralize 
any future move by Syria to swallow up the 
ashemite Kingdom of Jordan—long a dream 
Of the greater Syria nationalists, which re- 
cently has been revived by Soviet grants of 
and aircraft to the Syrian armed forces. 

There is nothing imaginary about Soviet 
Military aid to Syria and Egypt being in- 

since the Suez Canal crisis of last 
October.. During the last 6 months Iron Cur- 
tain shipments to these nations through 
the err Mediterranean have increased 
-fold. 
BILLION UNITED STATES EQUIPMENT 


But chiefs of the Red Army would have a 
nut to crack in the shape of the Turk- 
ish Army, Navy and Air Force—which have 
peen modernized with more than $1 billion 
American equipment—should they ever 
€ the unlikely decision to aid Syria and 
h directly. The 3d Turkish Army, with 
eadquarters at Erzurum, a city near the 
of the Euphrates River, 450 miles east 
Ankara, which figured in many past strug- 
Sles between Russia and Turkey, has the task 
Of guarding the Caucasus Mountain ap- 
Proaches, 
Ten years ago this field army and the two 
Other Turkish field armies had no tanks, no 
guns, no mobile artillery and no modern 
alrplanes to support their operations. To- 
J. as a result of American help and the 
pending of nearly half the entire Turkish 
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budget on defense measures, the Turkish 
armed forces are ready for anything. 


JET BASES AVAILABLE 


There is a string of jet bases across Turkey 
from the highly sensitive area of the Turkish 
straits—the Bosporus and the Dardanelles— 
to the Caucasus. Although these presently 
do not house any United States Air Force 
units, they could be made available over- 
night. 

Adana, in the southern part of Turkey 
near the Syrian border, for example, has 14,- 
000-foot runways and could handle the big- 
gest existing bombers. It has huge hangers, 
workshops and barracks for three bombing 
groups. Some of the chief jet fighter bases 
are Diyarbakir to the northeast of Adana, 
Bandirma and Balikesir near the Dardanelles 
and Merzifon near the Black Sea. There are 
at least 11 modern air bases completed or 
near completion. 

The gratitude of the Turkish people to- 
ward the United States is remarkable. A 
short time ago when this correspondent was 
passing through the Middle East, Turkey was 
holding a national celebration with cere- 
monies extolling America in each school 
throughout the nation to commemorate the 
10th anniversary of the first American mili- 
tary assistance. This was given after the 
Soviet Union had put forward a claim to 
Turkey's eastern provinces and indicated an 
intention to take over control of the strategic 
straits. 

Right now the Turkish Army comprises 
16 infantry divisions 8 cavalry divisions and 
6 armored brigades equipped with American 
Patton and Sherman tanks. The Ist Field 
Army headquarters are at Istanbul, while the 
2d Field Army, which could reinforce either 
flank, is controlled from Konya in central 
Turkey, the 12th century seat of the Suljuk 
Turks and their Sultanate, which played a 
major role in the rise of the Turkish nation. 
There are 3 tactical air forces supporting 
the 3 field armies, and Turkey also has a 
small Navy trained for anti-submarine war- 
fare. 


Petaluma, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
Endorses Trinity River Partnership 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of directors of the Petaluma, 
Calif., Chamber of Commerce has taken 
a firm stand in favor of the partnership 
plan—by which the Federal Government 
would enter into agreement with a 
private utility company for development 
of the power phases of the Trinity River 
project in northern California. 

In taking this position after lengthy 
study, the members of this organization 
reaffirm the opinion of most Americans 
that “private enterprise should be en- 
couraged, not hindered, by Government 
competition.” 

Joint development of Trinity River 
power facilities will allow private enter- 
prise to do a job it is capable of doing 
while, at the same time, relieving the 
taxpayers of practically all the burden 
involved in this $225 million project. 
The partnership plan, as provided for in 
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H. R. 6997, is among the best business 
proposals ever offered to the Federal 
Government and the taxpayers. 

In support of this view, I desire to in- 
clude with my remarks the following let- 
ter from the Petaluma, Calif., Chamber 
of Commerce: 


PETALUMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Petaluma, Calif., March 13, 1957. 
Congressman HUBERT B. SCUDDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SCUDDER: At a regular 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, a firm 
stand was taken favoring the partnership 
plan approved by Secretary Seaton for the 
development of the Trinity project. 

After a lengthy study by our committees 
this plan was found to be sound and in the 
best interest of every citizen in the State 
of California as well as the Nation. 

This organization is opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of industry 
and it is the opinion of this chamber that 
private enterprise should be encouraged, not 
hindered by Government competition. We 
also feel that public funds should be invested 
only where necessary to furnish adequate 
service that private enterprise cannot pro- 
vide. $ 

We urge your support of this plan as we 
feel it is a vital step forward in the develop- 
ment of the State of California. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE D. BRADFORD, 
Secretary-Manager. 


The 40th Anniversary of the National 
Coal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Coal Association, which was or- 
ganized to deal with questions of fuel 
supply during World War I, will hold its 
40th anniversary convention at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington June 
4-6. What takes place at the conven- 
tion will be of nationwide interest, since 
the status of the coal industry is so 
closely related to the general welfare and 
the national security. 

The National Coal Association has 
come a long way since its birth four dec- 
ades ago. It has played a vital role in 
periods of war and peace. 

The Honorable Tom Pickett, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Coal 
Association and a former Member of 
Congress, has been good enough to sup- 
ply me with the advanced program of 
activities scheduled for the convention. 
I am sure that the program will have 
wide appeal, for—in addition to coal in- 
dustry people—representatives of rail- 
roads, chemicals, and other allied indus- 
tries will attend. I am pleased to note 
that the banquet speaker will be a 
learned member of the clergy for whom 
everyone has the greatest respect, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of 
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Marble Collegiate Church in New York 
City. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to inform 
the Congress that Mr. W. W. Goldsmith, 
president of Elk Horn Coal Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., is chairman of the NCA 
convention committee. Another resi- 
dent of the constituency which I repre- 
sent is Mr. L. Newton Thomas, chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Carbon Fuel Co., 
Charleston. He is president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. 

I am sure that our colleagues will want 
to join me in congratulating this organi- 
zation for the excellent contribution it 
has made to the development of one of 
the basic industries of this Nation, coal. 


Why Suggestion Awards Pay Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent article 
entitled “Why Suggestion Awards Pay 
Off,” which appeared in the February is- 
sue of the Armed Forces Management 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way SUGGESTION Awarns Pay Orr 
(By Henry G. Mazlen) 

(Creative potential is that unique ability 
of bringing something new into the world— 
a new tool, design, book, song, idea, or meth- 
od. It encompasses the capacity for thinking 
beyond the confines of existing knowledge 
and experience. It must precede both in- 
vention and copyright and is thus the basis 
for all progress.) 

Within the Federal establishment, with its 
vast research organizations and particularly 
within the Department of Defense where a 
major portion of research is under the cloak 
of security restrictions, creative potential 
must not be neglected. In our world there 
is a constant race for new ideas, and it seems 
that America must remain ahead of all her 
idea competitors for sheer survival. It fol- 
lows that our Government needs men and 
women with creative potential and that such 
employees must be encouraged. 

In the commercial world, incentive for 
ideas lies in rewards reaped from marketing 
of patented or copyright works. Govern- 
ment has acknowledged that ideas are the 
secret and private property of the originator; 
to stay in his or her mind forever, or be made 
public. To induce those with creative poten- 
tial to make their ideas public under Govern- 
ment protection, the patent and copyright 
laws were formulated. 

There now exists a means for recognition 
and advancement related to the individual 
values of ench public servant which can be 
measured against his or her creative potential 
and demonstrated contributions to progress. 

At long last, a new law which 
the merit of awards for both ideas as well 
as performance, has been enacted. This law 
states, “The head of each department is au- 
thorized to pay cash awards to and to incur 
necessary expenses for the honorary recog- 
nition of, civilian officers and employees of 
the Government who by their suggestions, 
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inventions, superior accomplishments, or 
other personal efforts contribute to the effi- 
clency, economy, or other improvement of 
Government operations or who perform 
special acts or services in the public interest 
in connection with or related to their official 
employment.“ 

Some men and women not only rise to meet 
what their particular jobs demand of them 
but motivated by initiative, go beyond the 
prescribed limits to make valuable contri- 
butions to their own organizations specifi- 
cally, and to the Government in general, A 
superior accomplishment toward efficiency 
and economy may not be patentable or 
copyrightable, but as a mark of individual 
effort, as an index of creative potential, it 
calls for deserved recognition and commen- 
surate reward. 

Clearly then, it is the duty and responsi- 
bility of management at all echelons to see 
that worthwhile contributions are properly 
credited to those who bring them forward. 
Management must recognize that there is no 
monopoly of ideas outside the Federal es- 
tablishment. 

Whoever has powers of observation keen 
enough to discover a need, self-confidence 
enough to believe that some method or de- 
vice not previously tried is worth searching 
for, dissatisfaction enough with the existing 
order—and perseverance enough to work out 
a better way of doing a Jjob—that person 
deserves to be encouraged and rewarded when 
the sum total of his or her efforts prove 
practical. 


CREATIVE POTENTIAL LACKING 


It has been asked why professors of Eng- 
lish do not write our best sellers, why pro- 
fessors of chemistry and physics do not solve 
the mass of practical problems which im- 
pinge on these and related fields. We know 
now why our great songs are not written by 
concert artists, why our great symphonies are 
not composed by first violinists or conductors. 
The reason is that creative potential is 
lacking. 

There is a saying that the “one who makes 
the model is not the inventor.” This is the 
critical appraisal. Imaginative insight and 
inventive ability appear to go hand-in-hand 
and may be found in all walks of life, in all 
lines of endeavor and at all echelons of 
organization, from office boy to president. 

It is a strange fact that new ideas have 
always encountered some form of opposition. 
The danger is that lethargy to change or 
outright suppression can frustrate those who 
really have good ideas. The history of in- 
vention is filled with heartbreaks. The 
patience of the creative personality .is too 
often worn thin in crossing the desert of 
opposition. 

Usually, all the good ideas come from the 
executives; but this is natural. The trick is 
to get those who are not in executive posi- 
tions to develop creative potential and con- 
tribute to organizational progress, 

In the Federal Government, the introduc- 
tion of the suggestion box and the review of 
ideas by committees has tended to build con- 
fidence in the system. With continued en- 
couragement, more and better ideas will 
evolve. It is surprising what a volume of 
ideas can be generated by a handful of people 
under proper stimulation. 

Because it is human nature to become 
discouraged after a few disappointments, it 
is management's task to see that the sug- 
gestor who has submitted ideas which have 
not been accepted is made to feel that there 
is still plenty of room for improvement. 
Stephenson's locomotive, Fulton’s steamboat, 
Edison's genius, and the contributions of 
Pasteur, the Wright brothers, and Einstein— 
all would have been lost to our civilization 
but for the indefatigable efforts shown by 
these idea men. 

The greatest inventive contributions have 
come from men and women who were prac- 
tically brought up on a diet of rebuke and 
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scorn from friends, parents and strangers 
alike. They looked ahead, They didn't give 
up after 1 or 100 failures. Finally, they wou 
out. 

Thomas Jefferson was belittled for the 
Louisiana Purchase because his contem- 
poraries lacked his vision. ‘Today, unenlight- 
ened, irrational, intolerant attitudes toward 
progressive ideas would be unforgiveable. 
In the short span of some 50-odd years the 
ingenuity of man has attained a position 
which cannot even be measured against 
man’s accomplishments over the past 300,- 
000 years. 

It is a fact that a significant part of this 
advancement was achieved by men and 
women working under the auspices of our 
Federal Government. 

Unfortunately, security restrictions have 
precluded the free dissemination of these 
achievements and the identification of these 
benefactors in many instances, 

The truth is that with technological ad- 
vances, man’s investigative faculties are be- 
coming unshackled. There is no law, ac- 
cording to psychiatrists, which governs the 
production of ideas. Men with four univer- 
sity degrees after thier names are in no 
better idea “climate” than men who never 
finished high school. The scientist sorting 
his facts with cold logic is on the same crea- 
tive plane with the lathe operator who rec- 
ommends an improvement in machine de- 
sign which increases production 100 foid and 
reduces costs, The question of worth is 
relative since the end result is progress; 
whether it takes the form of a master's thesis 
or a lathe worker's beneficial suggestion, 

Within the Federal establishment with its 
extra-governmental affiliations, particularly 
in defense work, vast flelds continue to be 
opened to innovators and investigators. 
Science, public health, communications, 
transportation, agriculture, industry—all 
have opened doors which confront us like 
new horizons. And in all these fields to- 
gether with many, many more, there are 
Government employees whose creative po- 
tential is still to be awakened and stimu- 
lated. 

Is it any wonder that management has 
this growing responsibility for finding and 
encouraging the minds we must have in the 
future we are all working for? When we 
remember that the Mayas of Yucatan actu- 
ally had a calendar that lost but 1 day in 
374,000 years, yet the Mayas possessed no 
instrument of precision to help them evolve 
it—what should not our creative potential 
be capable of? 

We must also consider that often results 
will not be individual, In this respect, man- 
agement must develop a standard of ethics 
in dealing with group accomplishments. BY 
ethics in this special sense I mean doing 
everything possible to bestow group recogni- 
tion plus individual recognition upon out- 
standing leader(s) of the group. 

THREE TRAITS SHOWN 


If an individual has ever accomplished 
anything worthwhile he or she has evidenced 
three admirable traits—organizational skill. 
experimental ingenuity and patience of ® 
very high order. These criteria may assist 
management in selecting and training em- 
ployees for specialized positions. These at- 
tributes tie in with the skill necessary for 
the accumulation of facts, systemization of 
observations, recording of conclusions. It 
is a form of atriculateness which may be 
considered characteristic of innovators and 
research workers. 

There is but one conclusion that you can 
draw from all this—that we must be pre- 
pared to receive ideas from all sources. 
There must be but one criterion. Does the 
idea contribute to progress; to efficiency and 
economy in the operations of the Federal 
Government, or to other objectives along 
these lines such as safety? If so, we are 
obligated to receive such ideas in good faith, 
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decide upon their merits and show the origi- 

Rator that his contribution is worthwhile. 
No Program of incentives and award can 

hope for success, regardless of law, if man- 
gement does not believe in and subscribe to 
hese fundamental truths about innovations 
nd innovators alike. In many areas the 
S*arch for ideas borders upon desperation. 
A) echelons of management have been 
alerted by direct messages from the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense, Instruc- 
tlons have been issued. Procedures have 
u formulated. 

e onus lies heavily upon management 
to get the instructions carried out so that 
the full intent of the law will be met. The 
evidence will not be long forthcoming. As 

‘Managerial leadership goes into full swing 
hind the awards am, the suggestion 
xes will fill; measurable saving and docu- 

Mented efficiency in operations and records 

or unusual individual achievements will ac- 

Cumulate in all Federal organizations. 

testimony will prove beyond any 
doubt that the program of finding, stimulat- 
ing, rec and rewarding creative po- 
tential has far-reaching benefits. And once 
the program is in high gear it will be man- 

Agement's task to keep it from retrogressing. 

Nothing remains static. There will always 

room for improvement and need for 
overs, 


Rockets Open United States to Red Sub 
Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
Conjecture, and much misleading infor- 
mation on the strength or weakness of 

Russian submarine fieet. In this re- 
Sard, a series of recent articles in the San 
Diego Union and other Copley news- 
Papers has helped to clarify the relative 
Strengths of the submarine fleets of Rus- 

and the United States. 
series of articles was written by 
the Copley newspaper's distinguished 
tary expert, Mr. Rembert James, 
Whose world travels and military knowl- 
© qualify him as an articulate ob- 
server of this changing military balance 

ol power. 
t Under unanimous consent I include 
articles in the Appendix of the 
RD: 

Derensrs Bemo ReaDrep— ROCKETS OPEN 

Unrrep STATES TO Rep SUB ATTACK 

(By Rembert James) 

The perfection of the rocket has bared the 
Coasts of North America, laying almost all 

the United States open, in case of war, 


& nuclear attack launched from Russian 
Submarines, 

Adm, Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
“rations, has told Congress that this danger 
from the sea is perhaps more real than the 

breat ot attack from the air. 

Top Navy men say this realization is be- 
pind the new urgency of the United States 
te efforts to develop an array of long- 

nge devices capable of detecting and 

troying submarines. 
es also is the reason why the Navy has 
thet a new antisubmarine command in 

è Atlantic and plans to incorporate all 

atlsubmarine measures this command de- 
ises into the Pacific Fleet as well. 
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A reporter trying to piece together the 
facts finds that two sets of intelligence re- 
ports circulating among high officials in 
Washington largely explain the situation. 

One set of reports confirms that the Rus- 
slan submarine fleet, with 450 boats and 
building new ones at the rate of more than 
1 a week, is constantly increasing its activity 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The other group of intelligence papers 
reports that the Russians have test fired 50 
rockets at ranges of up to 800 miles. 

The United States Navy has been launch- 
ing missiles from submarines for several 
years, and its top leaders assume that the 
Russians have the skill to build missile 
launchers into submarines. 

If the missiles had a range of 800 to 1,000 
miles, they could reach into almost every 
State. They could stand offshore 50 or 100 
miles and hurl rockets with atomic war- 
heads at targets as far inland as Chicago 
and Detroit. And, of course, they could hit 
cities along both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, 

The development of the rocket has turned 
the submarine into an entirely new weapon. 
Its main purpose in the future, naval lead- 
ers believe, will be to launch rockets, either 
of the aimed ((ballistic) type, or guided mis- 
sile type. 

Admiral Burke, in a recent appearance be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee, 
told of the need for rapid development of 
antisubmarine warfare detection equipment 
and weapons, and of what the Navy is doing. 


EMPHASIS ON ANTISURMARINE WARFARE 


“The Navy places major emphasis on anti- 
submarine warfare," he said. 

“We haye to be able to identify enemy sub- 
marines at long ranges, and kill them at long 
ranges. We are now making progress in 
those areas. 

“Most of the ships and weapons the Navy 
now has, or has under development, are de- 
signed to play some part in antisubmarine 
warfare.” 

Burke meant by this that Navy ships, sub- 
marines, airplanes, and helicopters are being 
fitted ‘with new electronic devices to find 
enemy submarines. 

Russia has submarine forces deployed in 
four sreas—the Baltic Sea, the Barents Sea, 
the Black Sea, and in the Far East at Vladi- 
vostok and Petropavlovsk. 

Vice Adm. Wallace M. Beakley, commander 
of the United States 7th Fleet, East, has re- 
ported the number of Russian submarines in 
the Far East at around 100, of which 60 or 
70 are long range. 

INCREASED SIGHTINGS IN PACIFIC, ATLANTIC 

In the Pacific, as well as in the Atlantic, 
these Russian submarines rove the distances. 
Increasing numbers of sightings, many near 
America’s coasts, have been reported since 
the Russian submarine fleet started taking 
to the seas in 1948. 

Because of the width of the Pacific, and the 
comparatively smaller size of Russia's Far 
Eastern submarine facilities, the threat of 
submarine-borne rocket attacks is considered 
less pressing in the Pacific than in the 
Atlantic. 

But with the offensive capabilities of sub- 
marines increasing so rapidly in the last few 
years, countermeasures have become a top 
priority in the Navy's defensive effort in both 
oceans. 

This concern over the capabilities of Rus- 
sian submarines is not confined to the United 
States. Canada has shown similar worry. 

Defense Minister Campney told the Cana- 
dian House of Commons this month that 
Canada's Navy and Air Force will get a new 
air-to-water homing missile to use against 
the Soviet submarine threat, 5 

“We must counter the Soviet concentra- 
tion on the building of a large submarine 
fleet, and the prospect of long-range sub- 
marines with the capability of launching 
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atomic missiles from several hundred miles 

offshore,” he said. 

SNEAK STRIKE TxHReat—“‘Navctitus” Sera 
TESTS PROVE SUBMARINE ATTACK POTEN- 
TIAL 


It was the performance of the Nautilus, 
the world's first atomic submarine, that 
awakened American military strategists to 
full realization of the frightful possibilities 
of a new Pearl Harbor-type attack coming 
from the sea. 

During exhaustive tests in the Atlantic, 
the Nautilus outran its hunters. It out- 
witted those who would detect it, even on 
the close approaches to New York Harbor. 

The Nautilus proved almost impossible to 
find, and wholly impossible to contain and 
neutralize with present antisubmarine war- 
fare devices. 

Although the Nautilus was not fitted out 
with rocket launchers, the lesson was there 
for all to see, It could have bombarded 
New York, or even Pittsburgh and cities 
farther inland, with missiles now in opera- 
tional use in the United States Navy. 

A Russian submarine, with nuclear power 
and the ability to launch rockets, could have 
done the same. 

A hundred Russian submarines, nuclear- 
powered and fitted out with rocket launchers 
and missiles with atomic warheads, could 
have brought destruction to every American 
city on the Atlantic seaboard. 

If the rocket range were stretched out to 
1,000 miles—and the Russians have tested 
dozens of rockets that carry 800 miles—the 
whole eastern half of the United States, as 
Yar as the Dakotas, could have been brought 
under attack. 

A similar concentration of Russian sub- 
marines, standing off the Pacific coast, could 
have hit every State west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

These tests of the Nautilus and its possi- 
bilities took place a year ago. During that 
time the offensive possibilities of sub- 
marines have increased greatly, along with 
improvements in rockets and nuclear 
weapons. 

How far has Russia progressed in these 
fields? What are Russia’s attack abilities 
now? And her likely abilities in the future? 

Vice Adm. Frank T. Watkins, head of the 
Atlantic Fleet's new Antisubmarine Com- 
mand, said recently that there is no positive 
evidence that the Russians have achieved 
nuclear power for submarines. 

“But we can only assume that they are 
working on that,” he sald. “They would be 
fools if they didn’t.” 

Watkins estimated that in any case the 
Russians will have nuclear-powered sub- 
marines of indefinite range within perhaps 
5 Fears. 

American Intelligence experts have agreed 
that Russia has around 450 submarines, and 
is building new ones at the rate of more than 
1 a week, possibly at the rate of 75 a year, 
All of the new boats are long-range, ocean- 
going types equipped with snorkel breathing 
devices. 

Adm. Jerauld Wright, Commander in Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, says he has no certain 
knowledge that the Russians have developed 
the technique of launching missiles from 
submarines, but he said the Navy assumes 
that the Russians have that capacity. 

it is not hard for competent naval men 
to achieve. The United States Navy began 
carrying and launching the Regulus missile 
from the submarine Tunny more than 3 years 
ago. 

As for progress in the missile field, Western 
intelligence agents believed as early as 1955 
that the Russians had an operationally reli- 
able surface-to-surface rocket with a range 
of 400 miles, and were trying to develop it 
to travel 1,500 miles, 

The United States Defense Department said 
early this year that the Russians had been 
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firing ballistic missiles more and more fre- 
quently since November of 1955, the month 
in which they tested a missile with a range 
of 900 miles. 

Trevor Gardner, former Assistant Air Force 
Secretary, believes the Russians possess a bal- 
listic missile able to travel 700 to 800 miles. 

A new set of intelligence reports received in 
Washington reports that the Russians have 
test fired 50 rockets at ranges of around 800 
miles, 


Ren SUPREMACY FearEp—Navy Is RUSHING 
DEFENSE AGAINST Soviet Atom SUBS 


The United States Navy is going all out to 
develop antisubmarine weapons powerful 
enough to protect this country with its 5,000 
miles of coast line from a possible nuclear 
attack from the sea. 

American naval officers refuse to talk even 
privately about the reason for this new 
urgency, but some Members of Congress who 
deal with defense matters have supplied 
what seems to be the answer, 

These Congressmen believe the Russians 
have speeded up their efforts to produce an 
atomic-powered submarine fleet and that 
the United States Navy has secret informa- 
tion to this effect. 

Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
says the United States defenses ate strong 
enough to repel an attack against American 
shores by the conventional type Russian sub- 
marines, but even this would be a long and 
bitter fight. 

It is not known whether Russia has built 
a nuclear-powered submarine, or whether 
Russia has submarines fittted to fire rockets, 
but in case of war, Russia can be presumed 
to have that capability. 

Such submarines, powered with nuclear 
engines able to run indefinitely without re- 
fueling, could shoot atomic-tipped missiles 
from 100 miles off United States coasts into 
two-thirds of the 48 States. 

For this reason, antisubmarine warfare has 
become a major part of the United States 
Navy's defense training. 

SECRECY SURROUNDS RESEARCH 

High United States naval officials have 
said several times the Navy has a new device 
that is more effective against submarines 
than anything previously developed. There 
have been hints of other breakthroughs in 
the Navy's research for long-range systems 
to find and destroy submarines. But 
secrecy covers most of this research, al- 
though certain basic facts are known and 
some details have been disclosed. 

For example, the sonar detection range 
has been greatly increased. This is the sys- 
tem in which sound waves are sent out 
electrically under water, strike an object, 
and rebound. J 

Ten years ago the extreme range for re- 
liable detection was about 1 mile. Now it 
is much greater, but just how much the 
Navy refuses to tell. 

During the last 5 years the Navy has 
worked out a system in which a helicopter 
hovers low above the sea and lowers a sonar 
listening device. This enables the heli- 
copter to locate a submerged boat and drop 
depth charges, or call on airplanes or surface 
ships to do so. x 

The Navy also has blimps that cruise 
slowly over the ocean and hover over sub- 
merged submarines. There are submarines 
that destroy other submarines. There are 
airplanes that carry electric magnetic detec- 
tion units and there are sonar picket ships 
stationed in such areas as the North Atlantic. 

UNITED STATES MAINTAINS AIR RADAR WATCH 

There are specially built airplanes that 
keep a constant watch over the Atlantic with 
radar, an oceangoing extension of the Arctic 
radar stations. 

The Navy has Improved depth charges, 
including one reported to have an atomic 
warhead. It has a type of homing torpedo 
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that floats in the ocean until a submarine 
engine's noise activates the mechanism and 
brings the torpedo diving after the noise, 
This torpedo explodes on contact. 

There is even a revolutionary new search- 
light, powerful as the headlights of 10,000 
automobiles, light enough to be mounted on 
an airplane and able to spot a submarine 
under water. 

The Navy's major submarine defense effort 
centers around its antisubmarine warfare 
task group—an aircraft carrier with other 
surface ships, and submarines, armed with 
a whole array of submarine-spotting and 
destruction systems. 


TWO DEFENSE METHODS PLANNED 


In the event of war, the Navy would have 
two ways of meeting the submarine threat. 
One calls for destroying the enemy's sub- 
marine bases—atomic bombing by the Navy 
and the Strategic Air Command. 

The other provides for tight defensive 
measures in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Arctic 
Oceans, all the way from American shores to 
Russia. 

In this drive to gain mastery of the en- 
emy's submarine offensive capability, the 
Navy has had help from such scientific cen- 
ters as Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
and Caltech, in California, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, but mostly, 
the Navy has been forced to rely upon its 
own research, or pay for special research 
carried out by others. Industrial concerns 
have found only few ways in which under- 
seas research seemed to have any commercial 
value. 

This has meant that out of its current 
budget of $10 billion, the Navy had to use 
large sums on research. Naval officers say 
that this need continues, and is one reason 
why the Navy is to get $11 billion out of the 
1957-58 defense budget of 38 billions, 


Exposing the “Cheap Power” Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I de- 
sire to include a letter from Mr. Alfred W. 
Bowman of Novato, Calif. 

In my estimation this expression of 
opinion from a citizen and a taxpayer 
is an outstanding exposé of the myth 
that public power is cheap. It states 
the case plainly and from experience 
that somebody pays for this cheap public 
power in the long run—and those who 
pay are the taxpayers. 

Citing his firsthand experience with 
the TVA, Mr. Bowman urges adoption 
of the partnership plan for developing 
power at the Trinity River project in 
California. 

I am pleased to submit, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues, the follow- 
ing letter from a resident of my district: 

Novato, Car., March 30, 1957. 
HUBERT B. SCUDDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ferenp: I wish to go on record as fa- 
voring Pacific Gas & Electric Co.'s proposal 
to develop and distribute electrical power 
through a joint venture with the Federal 
Government at the Trinity River project. 
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In years past I owned and operated Bow- 
man Manufacturing Co. in Memphis, Tenn- 
and was a beneficiary of the Government’ 
Tennessee Valley Authority. My power bill 
was about half of that charged previously 
by the private enterprise, Memphis Light & 
Gas. I venture to say that Memphis Light 
& Gas could have cut the bill in half had 
it too been subsidized by the taxpayer. MY 
cheap power bill soon faded into insignifi- 
cance as my Federal tax bill soared. In 
short, who was kidding whom? 

P. G. & E. is a very successful and well 
managed private industry whose business i$ 
generating and distributing electricity. 
believe they can do a far better job in % 
joint venture than the Government has 
demonstrated in its venture into the pub- 
lic power field. Perhaps their rates won't 
be lower, but I am sure our taxes won't be 
higher on their account. They are heavy 
taxpayers both locally and federally. Let's 
keep them that way. 

Therefore, owing to my firsthand expé- 
rience with cheap power, I strongly favor 
and recommend P. G. & E.'s proposed plan- 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED W. BOWMAN. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to place in the RECORD # 
few remarks about Poland today since 
the Polish people will celebrate the an- 
niversary of their constitution of 1791 
tomorrow, May 3. This constitution, 85 
we know, was one of the first democrati¢ 
and progressive constitutions in Europe. 

We are all familiar with dramatic 
events of the last year involving post- 
war Poland and I believe these events 
have contributed greatly to an emerging 
awareness in the Soviet bloc that the 
Communist ideology cannot endure for- 
ever in the countries which are under 
their domination. The Soviets may con- 
trol economically and militarily but ac- 
tivities in recent months prove that the 
Polish people have not permitted an in- 
road into their spiritual life and ideals 
but have held on to their belief in lib- 
erty. 

It is heartening to note that it was 
the workers who dared to raise their 
hand against Communist tyranny there- 
by demonstrating the fallacy in the Com- 
munists claim that their philosophy 15 
the rule of the peasants and workers. 

May 3 gives Americans everywhere an 
opportunity to pay tribute to the Polis? 
people who are so valiantly struggling 
to again have complete freedom and to 
restore the bonds with the West 
the United States. These ties have long 
existed.. It was Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
Poland, who volunteered his services 
our continental Army in the American 
revolution. He fought so courag 
for us because he believed in the prin- 
ciples for which we were fighting. He 
was made a brigadier general in 1783 
and was awarded the Order of Cinein- 
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Nati which carried the privilege of citi- 
Zenship and an annual pension. Kos- 
Clusko was beloved by other American 
Officers, Shortly before he died, and 
Many years after his return from Amer- 
ica, he emancipated his serfs in order to 
Manifest his belief in liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. 


The Striving of the People of Poland for 
J Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


tots KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude a very comprehensive address 
th the very able Representative from 
© Sixth District of New Jersey, Mrs. 
15 ENCE P. DwyYer, on one of the most 
tac ortant events in the world today 
t © striving of the people of Poland for 
lntedom and relief from the yoke of 
ternational communism. 
This address, made before the 50th 
t versary dinner of the Polish Na- 
ional Alliance Women's Department in 
th icago, III., on March 24, 1957, merits 
8 „ of every Member of Con- 
The address follows: 
ton am deeply honored to have the privilege 
ight of addressing this distinguished 
an eins I say this in all sincerity, and in 
humility, for I know of no other organi- 
ton in our land that has worked so tire- 
in ly and accomplished so much in sustain- 
8 the eternal seed of American friendship 
the bleak soil behind the Iron Curtain. 
Yes, I am proud to join with you tonight 
the observance of the 50th anniversary of 
women's department of the Polish Na- 
mal Alliance, for I know the wealth of 
Contributions members of your organization 
ve made to the educational, cultural, civic, 
d social welfare developments of our Nation 
Uring these years. 
ke ôM proud to be with you tonight, for I 
th that our great Nation was born with 
© devoted help of Polish patriots. 
l I am proud to be with you tonight, for 
ere with you the conviction that the 
3 ple of Poland thirst for freedom; that the 
8 of rebellion against godless tyranny 
hich was ignited at Poznan still holds the 
müht hope of salvation for all the oppressed 
Ultitudes behind the Iron Curtain who are 
dom 8. step by step, along the road to free- 
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to dertalnux. this dream of freedom is not new 
in the Polish people; it is not a vision created 
brideeberatton by the hunger, the fear, the 

Vation, the persecution of the Kremlin's 
at les communistic colonialism, The love 
8 is deeply rooted in Poland's cul- 
R The Polish people were one of the first 
ang urope to strive for this God-given right; 
Peay though its land too often has felt the 
rout ot freedom-crushing invaders, this spirit 

berty has never died. 

This inborn belief in freedom and human 
natty. shared in common by our countries, 
tween ed a bond of spiritual kinship be- 
laa n the people of Poland and America. It 
ts bond that has endured since the bitter 

ys of our own struggle for freedom when 
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Pulaski and Kosciusko left their homeland to 
fight for our cause. 

Even beyond this spiritual kinship, Poland 
has deep roots in America. The tide of Polish 
immigration, through the years, has served to 
enrich our culture in every field of human 
endeavor. Today, our 7 million Polish Amer- 
icans can look with pride on the heritage they 
and their forefathers have brought to our 
land. 

I have always believed that the true hall- 
mark of the American way of life is that, in 
this land of ours, it is possible for a person 
to be a 100-percent United States citizen and 
still cherish and perpetuate the best of the 
culture and the customs of the country of 
his origin. 

This is important in a free nation such as 
ours, for we are descendants of every nation 
and every race on earth. And each has 
played its part in shaping American life. Be 
we of Polish descent, or Irish, or Italian, or 
German, or English—or of any of the other 
nationalities—we should be proud of our an- 
cestral heritages, and seek to keep them alive 
and part of our American life, 

The love of native country and the pride 
of customs and culture are particularly 
strong among our Polish-American citizens. 
The strength of these ties is reflected in the 
constant communication between you and 
your loved ones in Poland—a communica- 
tion which even the Communists have not 
been able to sever. 

It is important that this communication 
continue. The letters you write and the 
packages you send may not be dramatic; 
they may not make headlines. But they are 
very important, for they have comprised, in 
recent years, the single lifeline through 
which America has been able to keep alive 
our friendship with the Polish people. They 
have served to brighten the lives of those 
behind the Iron Curtain, and to remind 
them that they have not been forgotten or 
abandoned by the United States. 

But, in the pattern of events of the past 
year in Poland, these questions arise: 

Can this single lifeline of hope continue 
indefinitely to sustain the proud spirit of the 
Polish people? 

Can hope alone sustain the determined 
seeking of liberty of a people whose economic 
and financial resources have been plundered 
by the forces of communism? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
tions, I believe-it is important to review the 
events in Poland which have sent shock 
tremors of unrest and rebellion throughout 
the Soviet Union's network of captive na- 
tions. 

I have, just as you, vivid memories of the 
Poznan riots of last summer. Indeed, I was 
privileged—as a member of the New Jersey 
State Legislature last year—to introduce a 
resolution, which was quickly enacted, me- 
morializing the undying love of freedom of 
those Polish patriots who were jailed or 
massacred in Poznan when they arose. to 
demand “Bread and freedom and the right 
to worship God.“ 

The defiance of the vast power and ruth- 
lessness of the Soviet Government by a peo- 
ple who refused to surrender their spirits or 
their minds to the invader is one of the in- 


spiring milestones in mankind's never-end- 


ing search for the light of freedom. It was, 
in the greatest sense, the turning point in 
the history of the relations between Moscow 
and its satellites—an inspiring example of 
courage and determination that turned the 
eyes of the world, especially behind the Iron 
Curtain, on Poland and the Warsaw govern- 
ment. 

The causes of this rebellion against 
tyranny within Poland which has shaken the 
very foundations of the Kremlin’s program 
for world conquest are many. 

Basically, we all know, the Polish people 
through the years have faced westward be- 
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cause of their cultural traditions and their 
Roman Catholic faith. Poland’s 28 million 
people—unshakably Catholic, proudly na- 
tionalistic and bitterly anti-Russian—haye 
no common bonds or sympathies with the 
Kremlin, nor with the 1,500,000 members of 
the Polish Communist Party who ruled their 
lives with blueprints supplied by Moscow. 

In addition to this vital factor, by mid- 
1956 there was a widespread discontent in 
Poland generated by a continuing economic 
crisis, Life in Poland was becoming more 
and more difficult. Living standards dropped, 
and prices kept climbing to higher and 
higher levels, The few consumer goods that 
could be purchased were priced far out of 
the reach of the average person. 

In general, the Polish people were paying 
the price for years of poor and self-centered 
planning by the Communists. The entire 
Polish economy, under the Soviet Union's 
direction, had been geared to heavy indus- 
trial production without regard for the sta- 
ble, balanced economic development neces- 
sary for a people's welfare. At the same 
time Polish trade was geared solely to sat- 
isfy Soviet interests rather than Polish in- 
terests. Historic trade patterns with the 
West were cut off, much to Poland's dis- 
advantage, for Poland could not supply the 
legitimate needs of her people with trade 
with the East. 

All of these factors contributed to a 
worsening economic crisis which, in 1956, 
went beyond the point of toleration. 

Political elements also entered into the 
complex pattern of events and contributed 
to the general air of discontent. These ele- 
ments, for the most part, had their origin 
in the Moscow regime’s sudden switch of 
policy to an anti-Stalin line, in which Stalin 
was exposed for what he was and what he 
did. This act by the Soviet leaders in re- 
vealing before the eyes of the world the lie 
of Communist propaganda touched off im- 
mediate repercussions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. In Poland, where anti-Russianism has 
a long and respected tradition, the reper- 
cussions were particularly violent. The Pol- 
ish people began to seriously question past 
policies and past loyalties, 

This mounting discontent reached a cli- 
max with the Poznan riots last June. The 
following 4 months brought increasing po- 
litical ferment and potential danger for Po- 
land, until—at last—the Warsaw govern- 
ment faced up to the responsibilities of its 
own misdeeds and mismanagement and re- 
turned Wladislaw Gomulka to power. 

Gomulka, a Polish Communist leader who 
had been purged from the party and im- 
prisoned for his anti-Stalin, nationalistic de- 
viations, instituted a program of action that 
contained many concessions to the Polish 
people. Cardinal Wyszynski, Poland's be- 
loved anti-Communist, anti-Soviet Catholic 
leader, was released from prison. Wider re- 
ligious freedom was given to the people, 
General medifications in economic planning 
were proposed after a realistic reappraisal 
of Poland's deepening economic plight. The 
new Gomulka regime even responded favor- 
ably to President Eisenhower's proposal for 
economic aid. 

In the cultural field, other concessions 
were made. Open criticism of the Govern- 
ment and Soviet Russia appeared in the pub- 
lic press. And, in the political field, some 
changes in the electoral law brought about 
a small degree of parliamentary reform. A 
tighter rein also was placed on the dreaded 
secret police, 

Particularly dramatic in this abrupt change 
in leadership was the removal from office of 
pro-Kremlin Polish Communists who advo- 
cated slavish obedience to Russia, and the 
ouster of Marshal Rokossovsky, the Soviet 
military leader whose name had become a 
symbol of fear and persecution in every 
Polish home. All of these pro-Soviet ofm- 
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cials were replaced by Polish Communist na- 
tionalists as Gomulka guided the Warsaw 
government on a new course of national com- 
munism which he maintained would be ded- 
icated mainly to Polish interests. 

The background upon which these changes 
took place heightened the tense air of danger 
in Poland. Hungary was in the grips of 

revolution. Soviet troops in Russia and East 
Germany were alerted, and in Poland the 
Red Army began preparations for another 
of the Kremlin's ill-famed maneuvers. The 
crisis finally subsided, at least temporarily, 
when the Soviet Union agreed to recognize 
the Gomulka government after assurances 
were given that Poland's relations with Mos- 
cow would not be altered substantially ex- 
cept for greater Polish independence. 

Thus, for the moment, Gomulka's Polish 
“National Communist” regime has succeeded 
in its war of nerves with the powerful Soviet 
Union. But the struggle is far from over. 
Gomulka now must strengthen his regime, 
if he hopes to survive. Politically, he has 
been striving to do this by reshaping the 
party apparatus and strengthening it with 
his own loyal followers. However, the most 
critical problem facing Gomulka today is, 
without question, to solve Poland's economic 
ills. Should Gomulka fall, the prospects of 
the future of Poland's national communism 
would be dim. 

During the past months, Gomulka has 
taken steps to remedy Poland's sick economy. 
For instance, pressures on the farmers have 
been eased. But it appears increasingly evi- 

_dent that Gomulka is placing his greatest 
hope on substantial economic aid from the 
United States. The Poles need farming and 
mining machinery; they need cotton, fats, 
and oils; they need many of the agricultural 
products which we have in surplus and which 
we have been using in our extensive economic 
aid program, 

In recent weeks, a Polish delegation has 
been in Washington, conferring with our 
Department of State on means of expanding 
our economic relations with Poland and 
helping the Polish people in their hour of 
need. 

These negotiations involve problems as 
complex and as fraught with significance for 
the entire world as almost any phase of our 
present-day international negotiations. 

Most Americans, I am sure, agree that we 
should welcome any progress made in Po- 
land—or in any other nation beliind the 
Iron Curtain—toward a greater measure of 
freedom and sovereignty. 

Our Government, in entering negotiations 
with Poland, is not urging nor trying to force 
upon the Polish people any economic, social, 
or political system or ideology. Our Govern- 
ment's only hope is that the Polish people 
eventually will be given the liberty to choose 
freely whatever system they want. 

In general, our Government has taken a 
cautious attitude in these negotiations. 

President Eisenhower's administration has 
manifested its interest in giving some form 
of aid to the Gomulka regime in Poland. 
Now, the purpose of this policy is not to aid 
any sort of communism. The doctrines of 
communism are repugnant to all free peoples, 
and they will remain so whether they are 
promulgated from Moscow, Warsaw, Bel- 
grade, or any other capital. 

No, our Government's policy is not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Poland, 
nor to encourage the cause of communism. 
But our Government does have an enormous 
Interest in extending the area of freedom 
from Moscow's domination as the best means 
of discouraging aggression and enhancing 
the eternal hopes for a sound and lasting 
world peace. 

This, I firmly believe, is the objective we 
in the Congress must keep in mind as we 
view the question of aid to Poland. 

I believe we should not close our minds 
to these negotiations. We must give the 
State Department our faith and our confi- 
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dence as it proceeds with the delicate shap- 
ing of this policy which well may serve to 
ease the satellites toward a greater degree 
of independence from W. 

These negotiations take time, and patience, 
and confidential discussion. Once the pol- 
icy has been formulated, the Congress can 
exercise its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution. But, until that time—when we 
begin our study of such a policy in all of 
its implications—we should not bind our- 
selves with a rigid, dogmatic position which 
will make attempts at successful negotiation 
impossible. 

This is most important at this time, for 
our policymakers are faced with many grave 
questions as they proceed with these nego- 
tlations. 

In the first place, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is confronted with severe legal re- 
strictions in seeking to administer some form 
of aid to a Communist-controlled country. 

Long before last year's satellite rebellions 
began, Congress passed the Battle Act, which 
prohibits aid to Communist governments. 
There was a need for such restriction at the 
time. But now the question arises whether 
such restrictions should not be at least par- 
tially eased to fit the pattern of freedom- 
inspired unrest behind the Iron Curtain. 

But, even beyond such legal questions, 
thore is a need for great caution in aiding 
such satellite nations as Poland during this 
transitional stage between complete sup- 
pression and complete freedom. The welfare 
of both the people of America and the peo- 
ple of Poland demands such caution. 

Briefly, our dilemma is this: If the United 
States does not aid Poland, the Poles may 
be compelled to turn to the Soviet Union for 
the assistance we were not prepared to ex- 
tend. Asa condition, Poland probably would 
be forced to include in its government more 
of the pro-Moscow Communists, and thus 
sacrifice what degree of independence it has 
achieved, 

On the other hand, were we to grant 
Poland substantial aid through loans and 
credit, we doubtedlessly would run the risk 
of provoking intervention by Soviet Russia. 
It happened in Hungary. Russia would not 
toleraté a Hungary which was not tied se- 
curely to the Soviet Empire. It is probable 
that Russia would neither tolerate a genu- 
inely independent Poland, nor any funda- 
mental change in the structure of the Polish 
state. Russia today tolerates the Gomulka 
regime only because it is Communist and re- 
tains a certain loyalty to Moscow. 

Also, there is the argument that aid to Po- 
land would strengthen the Communist re- 
gime and make it difficult for the evolution 
of any genuine democracy there. Commu- 
ism, whether it be Stalinist or nationalist, 
is fundamentally opposed to the ideals of 
democracy; and it follows that if we 
strengthen a Communist regime, we reduce 
the possibilities for the gradual emergence 
of democracy. Perhaps, what now appears to 
be a short-term gain may, in the long run, 
prove to be a burden of oppression that would 
be impossible to dislodge. 

On the positive side, however, there is the 
argument that to aid Poland is to aid the 
Polish people, and not the Warsaw govern- 
ment. It is to make life easier for the Poles; 
it is to ease the burden of oppression from 
their tired shoulders; it is to give them a 
chance at a measure of the necessities of 
life. 

These are some of the problems that face 
our Government today as it carefully con- 
siders the question of expanded trade rela- 
tions with Poland as a méasure of aid to the 
Polish people. The concern of our Govern- 
ment—which for so long has been the beacon 
of hope to the oppressed, the hungry, the 
homeless of the world—is for the welfare of 
our own people and for the people of Po- 
land—and not the Warsaw government. We 
cannot afford to be impatient, or too de- 
manding, as much as our hearts weep for 
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the people of Poland. We must remember 
that the problems involved are complex; that 
the situation is charged with many dangers 
both for us and for the people of Poland. 
We must remember, no matter how loudly 
our instinct calls out for the relief of hard- 
ships, that headlong and ill-advised action 
could only ‘serve to wipe out the flickering 
light of the beginnings of freedom in Poland. 

I believe, however—as President Eisen- 
hower believes, and as he and the Depart- 
ment of State have clearly indicated—that 
we should take cautious steps to strengthen 
Poland’s independence. I believe, in weigh- 
ing both the good and the bad factors, that, 
it is vital to extend to the Polish people ® 
judicious measure of the ald they need 80 
desperately. 

Six years of World War IT cost the United 
States alone $390 billion, By this estimate. 
just 1 day of that war cost our people nearly 
$200 million, or less than the amount we 
might loan to Poland to stave off an acute 
food shortage. 

If the giving of such aid will help the 
Polish people pry themselves loose from the 
Soviet grip, and to develop a society along 
their own lines, it will be worth the price. 
If American aid assists or speeds the process 
of liberalization, it will be the cheapest and 
most effective—as well as the most humane 
offensive the United States can mount in the 
cold war. 

Unless we take such steps, there can be 
no hope for eventual liberation of the captive 
nations of the world; there can be no real 
meaning to the cause of freedom we have 
sought to advance across the horizons of the 
world, 


Federal Aid for School Construction 
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HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter, dated April 24, 1957, from Paul 
H. Lambert, president, Burbank Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Burbank, Calif., con- 
cerning opposition of the board of di- 
rectors of the Burbank Chamber of Com- 
merce to Federal aid for schools con- 
struction program: 


BURBANK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Burbank, Calif., April 24, 1957. 
The Honorable H. ALLEN SMITH, 
Representative United States Congress, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR ALLEN: At a recent director's meeting 
of the chamber of commerce, the board 
of directors went on record reiterating theif 
position as opposing Federal ald for schools 
construction program. 

This position was taken by the board for 
several reasons. First, there is no wealth 
within the reach of the Federal Government 
that is not within the 48 States and the out- 
lying Territories, If Federal aid to 
construction is to be done on any basis, 1. 
could be a foot in the door to an ever“ 
increasing expenditure program. 

Secondly, Federal aid always raises the in- 
herent threat that it will lead to Feder 
control and furthermore local school dis 
tricts and the States which have the great” 
est problems of school housing are meeting 
their own needs, even though it takes thelr 
resourcefulness as well as their resources. 

Sincerely, 


PauL H. LAMBERT, 
President. 
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Stark County Board of Elections Recip- 
ient of American Heritage Foundation 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to announce that the Stark County 
Board of Elections, located in my home 
city of Canton, Ohio, has been selected 
for an award from the American Heritage 
undation for the best job done by a 
County election board in the national 
rtisan register, inform yourself and 
vote program in 1958. 
I offer my congratulations to the clerk 
the board, Hon. James Seccombe, who 
terved the 16th District as a Member of 
he House in the 76th Congress, and to 
the members of the board and the staff 
Who did such excellent work last year. 
1 I wish to include in the Recorp the 
etter received by Mr. Seccombe, notify- 
him of the award, and the story from 
the Canton Repository giving details of 
accomplishment which brought this 
honor to our county. Members of the 
N County Board of Elections are Paul 
B Perkins, chairman, Lou Ella H. 
kaier, Vera L. Elliott, and Henry W. 
boa n. Members of the staff of the 
0 rd include J. Harold Hogan, deputy 
ak. Mildred Mensch, Margaret Neel, 
udrey V. Sickle, Sophie Hahn, Marie 
k, and Loddie Neumann. 
The letter follows: 
Tur AMERICAN HERITAGE FOUNDATION, 


Mr New York. N. T., April 10, 1957. 
+ JAMES SECCOMBE, 
Clerk, Stark County Board of Elections, 
Canton, Ohio. 
the Me. Seccomsze: We want you to be 
first to know that the Awards Committee 
a the American Heritage Foundation, after 
tating the work of more than 7,000 par- 
Pants, has selected the Stark County 
Board of Elections to receive a major Ameri- 
hea Heritage Foundation award for the “best 
ha, by a county election board” in the 1956 
ae Ot nonpartisan register, inform your- 

If, and vote program. 

The award is a 12-inch by 18-inch repro- 
Witton of the beautiful illustration, George 

Ashington the Soldier, by the eminent 

ist, Arthur Szyk, and it carries a citation of 

eclation. 

Perhaps you would like the award to be 
Presented to you at a particularly appropriate 
8 and place. Or, if you prefer, we can 

bly send it to you. Please let us know 
Your wishes. 

Again, our heartfelt thanks and deep ap- 
Preclation for all that you have done to ad- 
to de the Foundation's continuing program 
there: more of our fellow-Americans from 
55 Tole of passive spectators into that ot 

tive, participating citizens. 

Sincerely, 
Joun C. CorxNELTUS, 
President. 
WALTER BEDELL SMITH, 
Chairman, 


0 From the Canton Repository] 
Amone 7,000—Awanrp Crres WORK or 
FALL CAMPAIGNS 
baa Stark County Board of Elections has 
Selected from among 7,000 election 
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boards nationwide to receive a major Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation Award for the 
“best Job done by a county election board” 
in the national nonpartisan, register, inform 
yourself and vote program. 

Notice of the selection has been received 
by James Seccombe, clerk of the Stark 
County board, from Walter Bedell Smith, 
chairman, and John C. Cornelius, president 
of the American Heritage Foundation. 

The award was based on a two-part pro- 
gram conducted by the Stark County board 
last fall. First aim was to register as many 
of the county’s voters as possible, and in this 
the board was eminently successful. A rec- 
ord total of 148,702 electors was on the rolls 
for the November elections. Previous high 
was in 1952 when 145,608 voters were eligible 
to cast votes. 

The second phase was to get out the vote 
and this also was successful in setting a new 
record. A total of 134,529 voters cast ballots, 
compared to the previous high of 131,142 in 
1952. 

The award will be a 12-by-18-inch repro- 
duction of George Washington the Soldier by 
Arthur Szyk. It will carry a citation of 
appreciation for the work done by the Stark 
County board. 

The letter from the foundation officials 
left it to the local board’s decision on how 
and when the award will be presented. Mr. 
Seccombe said he will meet with the board 
and will suggest the presentation be made at 
a meeting here. 

He sald he also will suggest invitations to 
attend the meeting be sent to General 
Smith, who has served as President Eisen- 
nower's chief of staff, or Mr. Cornelius. 

Selection of the Stark board for this honor 
was based largely on a scrapbook comprised 
mainly of clippings from the Repository, 
which worked in very close cooperation with 
Mr, Seccombe and the board in promoting 
registration and actual voting. The cam- 
paigns were bulwarked effectively in their 
respective territories by the Massillon Inde- 
pendent and the Alliance Review as well as 
the county's several radio stations. 

Mr. Seccombe said he already has received 
a telephone call and telegram from Ted 
Brown, secretary of state and Ohio's chief 
election official, congratulating the Stark 
board on its achievement. 

He said Mr. Brown informed him he wants 
to attend the presentation meeting here and 
that the Stark board also will receive a spe- 
cial citation for its registration and vote 
promotion at the meeting of the Ohio Elec- 
tion Officials Association at Cleveland July 
20-22. 

The vote-registration campaign spear- 
headed by the election board, in addition to 
a continuous series of newspaper stories and 
editorials, featured numerous signs around 
the board of elections office. These queried; 
Is your name in the book? 

Music was broadcast throughout the day, 
starting with hymns in the morning hours 
and including waltzes, marches, and polkas 
as the day progressed. 

Parking on Second Street NW., between 
Market and Court Avenues was reserved for 
persons coming to the board's offices to reg- 
ister. In the case of persons who were crip- 
pled. board clerks would go out to the autos 
to register them. At night, sparklers and 
red flares were used to create a holiday mood 
and attract attention to the campaign. 

The registration drive was climaxed Sep- 
tember 21 when the offices remained open all 
night to accommodate voters unable to reg- 
ister during the conventional hours. This 
brought a total of 479 registrations and 91 
transfers, x 

“Ours was the only board in the State and, 
as far as the American Heritage Foundation 
could determine, the oniy board anywhere 
that remained open all night for the con- 
venience of the voters,” Mr. Seccombe said. 
“It entirely removed the time element as a 
reason for not registering to vote.” 
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The board also maintained extra hours at 
its offices in Massillon and Alliance City 
Halls. Branch offices also were opened in 
18 Stark County villages for registration. 

The second phase of the campaign, aimed 
at getting out the vote, found a united non- 
partisan effort at work, Mr. Seccombe pointed 
out in a letter to the foundation which ac- 
companied the scrapbook. 

After registration was ended, the board 
received effective cooperation of labor organ- 
izations, civic and fraternal groups, and 
the parent-teacher association in getting 
out the vote for the November elections, 
This included distribution of lapel tickets 
worded: “I Will Vote—Wili You?” 

Both parties made automobiles available 
for persons needing transportation to and 
from the polling places. A school was held 
for 2,500 poll workers and there was not a 
single delinquency or absence among them 
on election day, ‘ 

Bespeaking the efficiency of the election 
organizing was the low discrepancy in the 
figures of the unofficial count and the official 
count last fall, Mr. Seccombe informed the 
foundation. 

The scrapbook contained letters from the 
mayors of Canton, Massillon, and Alliance, 
the Canton Chamber of Commerce and from 
district 27, United Steel Workers of America, 
complimenting the Stark board on its regis- 
tration and get-out-the-vote campaigns. 

The letter from the foundation notifying 
Mr, Seccom¥e of the Stark board's selection 
for the honor concluded with: 

“Our heartfelt thanks and deep apprecla- 
tion for all that you have done to advance 
the foundation's continuing program to move 
more of our fellow Americans from the 
role of passive spectators into that of active, 
participating citizens,” 
aan commenting on the award Mr. Seccombe 
said: 

“This award from the American Heritage 
Foundation is greatly appreciated. It is an 
honor to which we aspired and which we 
now accept with humility. 

“To be selected from more than 7,000 par- 
ticipants is, we feel, an achievement in which 
we can all share. 

“The award is accepted on behalf of the 
Stark County Board of Elections and its many 
employees, who all played a part in making 
this recognition possible. 

“In the brochure submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Judges of the foundation, 
the work of the Canton Repository, in story 
and picture, was liberally displayed. 

“The Repository’s registration and get-out- 
the-vote campaign contributed heavily to the 
success of our effort. 

“We wish to thank all who played any 
part in the election board's program. We can 
all rejoice in the honor it has brought to 
Stark County.” 


Mr. Speaker, another honor has come 
to the 16th Congressional District of 
Ohio with the announcement that the 
New Philadelphia Chamber of Gommerce 
received the national second place merit 
certificate of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for its outstanding program 
and accomplishments. 

I include with my remarks a news 
statement giving details of this award to 
New Philadelphia: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30—The New 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce was last 
night awarded a national second place merit 
certificate by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at the leadership recogni- 
tion dinner held at the Statler Hotel. The 
award was for program of work activities and 
achievements and outstanding accomplish- 
ments for communities of population up to 
25,000 in the United States during 1956. The 
dinner was a featured event of the national 
chamber's 45th annual meeting. 

In the program of work category the New 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce was 
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judged on its achievements in developing and 
conducting a well-balanced program of ef- 
fective activities in business development, 
community betterment, good citizenship, and 
tion improvement. 

gener’ was accepted for the members 
by Clayton D. Hatch, chamber president, and 
Eugene V. Endres, national councilor. 

Mr. Hatch stated that the chamber's award 
was based on the activities of 2 of its coun- 
cils, 25 of its committees, 3 of its affiliates, 30 
chairmen, 150 committeemen, and members, 
and some 5,000 man-hours of work and par- 
ticipation. 

The national winner in the program of work 
category was Longview, Tex., Chamber of 
Commerce (population 24,502); second, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce 
(population 12,948); and third, Huntsville, 
Ala., Chamber of Commerce (population 
16,432), last year's national winner for pro- 
gram of work activities. 

The material, information, and the pro- 
gram of work of the New Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce will be preserved in the 
national chamber’s library and will be re- 
ferred to and used in the future by local 
chambers everywhere. 


Mr, Speaker, nationwide recognition 
has come to John Bentia, one of the out- 
standing young business leaders of my 
congressional district. 

At 39, he has been chosen to receive 
the Horatio Alger Award of the American 
Schools and Colleges Association, thus 
joining a distinguished company which 
includes former President Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 

The full story of this achievement was 
told in a recent issue of the Alliance Re- 
view, the newspaper John once served 
as a carrier. Under leave to extend, I 
include the article in my remarks: 
Bent, WHO STARTED AS STOCKBOY, Is YOUNG- 

EST To GET HORATIO ALGER AWARD 

A 39-year-old Alliance industrialist will 
be the youngest American ever to receive the 
coveted Horatio Alger Award of the American 
Schools and Colleges Association. | 

John Bentia, president and general man- 
ager of the Alliance Manufacturing Co., to- 
day was announced a winner of the 1957 
Horatio Alger Award. He and several other 
outstanding men will recelve the awards at 
presentation ceremonies May 9 at the Wal- 
dort Astoria Hotel in New York. 

Among those who will receive the awards 
this year with Bentia are: Gwilyn A. Price, 
chairman and president of Westinghouse 
Electric Co.: Joyce C. Hall, president, Hall- 
mark Greeting Cards Co.; Dr. John J. Sheinin, 
president, Chicago Medical School; and Harry 
Sugar, president of Alsco, Inc., Akron. 

Winners in previous years included such 
notables as Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense, then head of General Electric 
Co.; Bernard Baruch; Dr. Milton Eisenhower; 
Conrad Hilton; former President Herbert 
Hoover; Charles F. Kettering; Gen. David 
Sarnoff; and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 

CARRIED THE REVIEW 

Bentla was born in Alllance, the son of 
Rumanian immigrants: His first job came 
at the age of 5 when he carried the Review 
as a newsboy's helper in the north end of 
the city. He continued working throughout 
his childhood and youth—after school hours, 
on weekends, and holidays—putting his earn- 
ings in the family financial pool. i 

Bentia was graduated from Alliance Nigh 
School and worked his way through Mount 
Union College by operating presses and as a 
heater at the Alliance Drop Forging Co. He 
received his bachelor of science degree in 
chemistry from Mount in 1938. 

Upon graduation, he started work at the 
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Alliance Manufacturing Co. as a stockboy in 
the storeroom. He quickly worked his way 
up the ladder, moving to the sales depart- 
ment, to purchasing, priorities, and then 
back to sales as sales manager. The next 
steps were vice president in charge of sales, 
then company vice president, executive vice 
president, and then president of this $20 
million manufacturing company, a post he 
assumed in 1954, 
OTHER POSITIONS 


In addition he is vice president of Con- 
solidated Electronics Industries Corp., parent 
firm of Alliance Manufacturing Co.; a di- 
rector of the Alliance First National Bank, 
and a director of the Salem China Co. 

Bentia at present is chairman of the Rec- 
ord Changers & Phonograph Committee of 
the Radio-Television Electronics Manufac- 
turing Association, on the Government Con- 
tract Committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and was a member during 
World War II of the Dyno Motor Subcommit- 
tee of the National Munitions Board. 

He has been active in community affairs, 
including the manufacturing division of the 
chamber of commerce, United Pund, YMCA, 
Red Cross, and other local campaigns. 

Bontia, when reached in New York today 
where he is attending a directors meeting of 
the Alliance Manufacturing Co., said he did 
not deserve the award. He said he felt hum- 
bled in being put in the same company with 
such past winners as Charles E. Wilson, Ber- 
nard Baruch, Charles F. Kettering, David 
Sarnoff, and others. 

LAUDS MOTHER 


He said any success he might have attained 
comes from the persons around him. He 
listed his mother with whom he makes his 
home at 2043 South Union Avenue, his staff 
and coworkers as his helpers, “They all have 
been helpful and wonderful," he commented. 

The national committee which makes the 
Horatio Alger award quoted Bentia as at- 
tributing his success to “determination, hard 
work and God-given good health.“ ven since 
the early 1940's Bentia has been known to 
work from 12 to 14 hours a day, 6 and 7 days 
a week, 

COLLEGE INCIDENT 


Bentia is convinced that by long hours of 
alert, concentrated study, one can overcome 
innate mental handicaps. He recounts an 
incident in college chemistry to prove his 
point: a classmate—dull, homely, nalve—had 
started at the bottom of the class. Four 
years later, to the complete surprise of all, 
he ranked third—a position achieyed by con- 
stant “plugging away, long hours, sheer de- 
termination.” 

The realization that the student had over- 
come his own handicap by extraordinary 
hard work crystallized in Bentia’s mind a 
“never-say-die” attitude. 

Possessed of a tremendous curlosity about 
all things, Bentia is an avid reader on sub- 
jects outside his immediate interest—cur- 
rently he’s concentrating on botany, female 
psychology (he’s a bachelor), agriculture— 
and especially biography and autobiography. 

During times of sustained work—when 
“staleness” is threatening—Bentia often re- 
laxes by reading biographies of successful 
men. This serves as a catalyst, because he 
has always been spurred on by the success of 
others. 

Comparing present-day opportunities to 
those of the past, Bentia candidly, yet em- 
phatically asserts: 

“There are infinitely more opportunities 
today. Chances for success are much greater 
simply because more and more men are seek- 
ing security rather than competitive success, 
For the really determined individual, un- 
afraid of hard work, today’s opportunities of- 
fer lees competition than ever before. Ac- 
tually, the less capable person now has more 
chances for success than he ever had in the 
past.” s 


May 2 
Dr. William F. Verdi, Famed Surgeon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of New Haven, the State of Connecti- 
cut, and, indeed, citizens throughout the 
country and world, are sorrowed by the 
death of a great man and outstanding 
surgeon, Dr. William Verdi, at his home 
on April 21. : 

I had the pleasure and honor to know | 
Dr. Verdi. He had earned the wide ad- 
miration, love, and respect which was his | 
during the many years he had selfiessl¥ | 
served his fellow men, his community; 
and his country. His great contribution į 
to medicine will forever be recorded in 
the annals of medical history. i 

Below is an article and an editorial 


—— —— 


from the April 22 New Haven Register 


paying tribute to Dr. Verdi: 
Dr. WILLIAM F. VERDI r 


On rare occasions there comes among us 
one more richly endowed in skills, talents 
and driving force than most of those among 
whom he will live and move. 

When this individual gives freely and un- 
reservedly of these talents his gifts will tak? | 
on an imperishable nature. 

Such a man was Dr. William F. Verdi, 

Now that he no longer moves among us 
his gifts to his fellowman stand forth in 
Memory and in visible sign around us. 

They will endure as long as any upon who™ 
they were bestowed remain—and after that 
in the minds of those who loved them, | 

No man could ask for more, 

No man could give more. | 

Love — admiration — respect — faith ~ | 
trust. i 

There were among the things Dr. verd! 
inspired in those who knew him and thos? 
who depended upon him—often for life i 
under the delicacy and sureness of his sur“ 
geon's hand. 

‘These, then, are among the things he leave: 
behind him as he departs from a long life of 
unfailing service to a cause and an institu’ 
tion—and a community. 

What more could any man leave? 

For here walked a man who, in his ow? 
words, loved his work. 

The extent to which he loved it is revealed 
now as one looks back upon his accomplish- 
ments. 

Chief of Staff at St. Raphael's Hospital 
clinical professor of surgery at Yale School 
of Medicine—president of the Connecti 
Medical Association, and the New Haven 
Association—war service as a physician” 
these were some, but far from all, of the 
things which he did as a dedicated care? 
unfolded. 

Now, after long and fruitful years, the last 
active chapter has been written. 

But other chapters, we may hold certaln 
are yet to be placed upon the pages of time— 
by those who, because of him, will walk in 
the footsteps he once followed. 


DR. WILLIAM VERDI DIES—SURGEON HERE 55 
YEARS—LONG on Srarr or YALE MeDICAY 
Scuoot—Saw MILITARY SERVICE IN Wor? 
War I—WonNn NUMEROUS HONORS 
Dr. William F. Verdi, 84, famed surgeon 

and one of the founders of St. Raphael's Hos’ 

pital, died Sunday at his home, 703 Whit? 

Avenue. He suffered a stroke several year? 

ago and had been inactive since then. 
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Honored three times by the Italian Govern- 
ment. Dr. Verdi served as president of both 
the New Haven and of the State Medical 
Arsoclations. He had practiced here for 55 
years before being stricken. He was chief of 
staff at St. Raphael's and clinical professor 
of surgery at Yale School of Medicine. 

Although Dr. Verdi was internationally- 
known for his medical skill, he was beloved 
in New Haven for his kindness, City Engi- 
eer William Bolton, a former band leader, 
Tecalls that one of his musicians needed an 
Operation, but had no money to pay for it. 


REFUSED PAYMENT 


Dr. Verdi, nevertheless, took the poor mu- 
Sician, a Yale student, performed a success- 
ful operation and refused payment. Years 
later, the patient became wealthy, but the 
doctor continued to refuse payment. 

Finally, in gratitude to Dr. Verdi, the 
Poor student Rudy Vallee, at the peak of 
his fame, appeared one day at St, Raphael's 
and gave a private concert to Dr. Verdi's 
Patients. 

Dr. Verdi's. surgical skill was known far 
nud wide to countless thousands of persons 
in all walks of life whom he had helped; 
Many times without compensation, during a 
half century of practice as a physician and 
surgeon. 

“I am in love with my work.“ he once re- 
Marked. “If I had my life to live over again, 
Id follow the same path. Friends ask me 
Why I don't retire. Why, I couldn't retire. 
I love my work so much I want to be at it 
every waking moment,“ 

An unassuming man; always impeccably 
Greased, Dr. Verdi considered medicine the 
highest of professions. It was not until 1949 
When he became il] that he let up on his dally 
Sruelling schedule of work. His schedule in- 
chided hours of operating at St. Raphael's 
Hospital where he was chief of staff as well as 
regular private office hours. 


SINCERE INTEREST 


Dr. Verdi had the ability. to win completely 
the confidence of his patients and he often 
described himself as being sincerely inter- 
ested in each person who sought his aid. 

He remarked at one time, “Everyone should 

wW the surgeon is concerned, intensely 
Concerned, with the recovery of the patient. 
He is interested in pulling the patient 
through, And he suffers even as the family 
Suffers—every time. A tragedy is never 
taken more at heart than by the surgeon. 
It could not be otherwise for a good doctor.” 

Dr. Verdi was born November 27, 1872, in 
Montechiaro Vico Equense, Naples, the son 
of Domenic and Rose Ruggiero Verdi. When 
he was 18 months old the family came to the 
United States and settled in New Haven. 

It was to his mother that Dr. Verd! attrib- 
uted his success and in 1927 he contributed 
$10.000 to the Yale Endowment Fund for a 
Medical scholarship in her memory. That 
same year he also presented a $10,000 organ 
to St. Michael's Church as a memorial to his 
Mother. 

PRAISED MOTHER 


The eminent surgeon explained: “My 
Mother gave me a pair of dextrous hands. 
That inheritance has been the most yaluable 
Possession of my life. She could knit, cro- 
chet, sew—in fact, do anything with her 

ands, She gaye me some of her skill.” 

It may be sald that the world owes the 
Surgical ability and genius of Dr. Verdi to 
the insistence of Principal James D. Whit- 
more of Hillhouse High School. The young 
Verdi had left high school to take a job in a 
barbershop in order to help his family finan- 
cially. But Whitmore called at his home and 
Stayed with the boy until he promised to 
return to his studies. 

Dr. Verdi was the first native Italian to 
Staduate from Hillhouse High School. After 
recelving his diploma in 1891 he entered the 
Yale Medical School. He said he had con- 
Sidered being a priest, a lawyer, and a doctor 
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but felt that he did not have a vocation to 
the priesthood and he was too shy to be a 
lawyer. 

Before the turn of the century medicine 
was not held in the high regard it now is, 
amd Dr. Verdi was determined never to be the 
usual quack“ or Doc,“ as physicians were 
called in those days. He was graduated from 
Yale Medical School in 1894; where he had 
been marked by Dean William Carmult for a 
successful career. 


SERVED AS INTERPRETER 


In order to pay his tuition at medical 
school, Dr. Verdi served as an Italian inter- 
preter in court and also taught English to 
Italian immigrants in high school, 

Following an internship, Dr. Verdi did 
postgraduate work in surgery in Germany 
and Austria and for many years he returned 
each summer to Europe for further study in 
this field. 

Dr. Verdi opened his first office in 172 St. 
John Street and performed his first opera- 
tions in the little homes near East Street. 
where the instruments were sterilized on 
the wood-burning kitchen stoves. 

The Italian-born doctor was honored 
three times by King Emmanuele, of Italy, in 
recognition of his high standing in the 
Medical profession and for his services to 
former Italian soldiers in the interest of 
humanity.. He received the title of Cheva- 
ner of the Order of the Crown of Italy in 
1914 and was later raised to the rank of 
Commeneatore. The promotion followed his 
services with the United States Army Medi- 
eal Corps during World War I. In 1929 he 
was named Grande Officiale of the Order of 
the Crown. 

During the first World War Dr. Verdi vol- 
unteered and was commissioned a major 
in the Medical Corps, He served overseas 
from July 1918 until January 1919 ond was 
attached to units near the frontlines. He 
was chief of the operating team at Chateau 
Thierry and later played an important part 
in caring for the wounded during the Bat- 
tle of the Meuse-Argonne. 

Although he was recommended for com- 
mission as a lieutenant colonel, he refused 
the promotion because the war had ended 
and he preferred to return to his practice 
in New Haven rather than to remain in the 
Army. 

WITH MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Since 1896 Dr. Verdi has been associated 
with the Yale Medical School faculty. He 
has served as assistant in obstetrics and 
gynecology assistant in surgical clinic; as- 
sistant demonstrator of anatomy; instructor 
in surgery. In 1919 he was appointed clin- 
ical professor of surgery and in 1933 he be- 
came an associate fellow of Branford College. 

St. Raphael's Hospital stands as a monu- 
ment to Dr. Verdi, who headed the St. Ra- 
phael Hospital Association for several years. 
as well as being chief of staff. He was chair- 
man of the group which raised the first mil- 
lion dollars toward its construction. 

Dr. Verdi served also as president of the 
Connecticut Medicine Association and of the 
New Haven Medical Association at one time 
and was a member of the American Medical 
Association, the American Urological Associa- 
tion, and of the New England Surgical Asso- 
ciation, He was a fellow of the American 
Surgical Association and of the American 
College of Surgeons. 

Long interested in the civic affairs of New 
Haven, the doctor was awarded the New Ha- 
ven Advertising Club’s gold medal award in 
1940. He had served as a member of the New 


Haven Board of Education from 1913 until 


1917 and was president of the group for a 
term. He had also held the rank of colonel 
on the staff of Gov. Simeon Baldwin from 
1911 to 1815. 

Dr. Verdi was a trustee of the Connecticut 
Savings Bank, a director of the New Haven 
community chest, and a member of the New 
Haven cancer control committee and was on 
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the advisory council of the Association of the 
Yale Medical Alumni. 

In addition to his work with St. Raphael's 
and his private office in 27 Eim Street, Dr. 
Verdi was consultant surgeon at New Haven 
Hospital and at several other hospitals 
throughout the State. 

Dr. Verdi believed the hope of the medical 
profession is the recruitment of more and 
more qualified men and women rather than 
any increase in Government direction of the 
profession, 


Reds Active in Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recoxp, I should like to 
include the following article by Pierre 
J. Huss, which appeared in the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union of Sunday, April 
28, 1957: 

REDS ACTIVE IN AMERICAS 
(By Pierre J. Huss) 

Unitep Nations, April 27.— When Guate- 
malan patriots smashed the Communist grip 
on the government 3 years ago this May, the 
Kremlin ordered a tremendous shakeup in 
the Red machine throughout Latin America. 
Its hundreds of agents were told to operate 
only by infiltration into local Communist 
networks disguised as various democratic or- 
ganizations, 

The strategic zones for infiltration in the 
Americas as laid out by the Kremlin are in 
their order of importance: 

The Colombia-Panama zone; the Antillean 
belt; the Central American isthmus; the 
Brazilian hump; the Bolivian plateau; the 
Argentine-Chile meridional tip. 

The machinations of communism in Latin 
American and especially in Caribbean coun- 
tries were exposed to view in a closed-door 
address before San Francisco’s Common- 
wealth Club by Dominican Secretary of State 
and Ambagsador-designate to the United 
States Manuel De Moya Alonzo. 

Drawing upon the Dominican Republic's 
intelligence service watching Red intrigues 
throughout the Caribbean, De Moya said 
that the new Kremlin tactics are being car- 
ried out by regional Communist rings under 
reorganized leadership, a situation which 
places upon security authorities in the Amer- 
icas more responsibility than at any time be- 
fore in keeping the Communist menace at 
bay. 

ALL POREIGNERS 

Declaring that all founders of Latin Amer- 
ican communism were of foreign import, De 
Moya added: 

“How well did they succeed? Did they 
establish strong Communist Parties? They 
did not. But they did establish Communist 
influence. Official Communist parties in 
the Caribbean seldom use the designation 
‘Communist.’ They call themselves the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party or the Social- 
ist Revolutionary Party, etc. But make no 
mistake—they are Red as any party this side 
of the Iron Curtain. 

“These parties are generally illegal, except 
in Mexico and Costa Rica. So they operate 
either underground or in éxile—or both. 
They don't lack for company or allies. They 
all want power and they hate the United 
States. For one thing, these revolutionaries 
consider the United States the great barrier 
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to that power. Let us face it. Uncle Sam 
would win no more popularity contests 
among Latin American leftists and nation- 
alists than among Egyptians or Syrians of 
the same type. 

“It would be a mistake to dismiss these 
people as comic-opera revolutionists. They 
are not. They are both deadly serious and 
deadly. They kill people. They have killed 
many people, and will kill rhany more unless 
the governments of the Americas make a 
concerted effort to break this thing up.” 

THREE YEARS AGO 

Turning back to the Guatemala revolt 
against the Communists 3 years ago, De Moya 
said: 

“Guatemala at that time was just about 
as far down the road to communism as a 
nation can go. With one exception—the 
army was not completely undermined. That 
ultimately proved fatal to the Reds—but not 
before they had released a Soviet-type terror 
never before seen in this hemisphere. 

“Guatemala had temporarily ceased to be 
an American nation. Guatemala was not 
left wing or liberal then. Guatemala was 
Soviet terror in this hemisphere. Who was 
responsible? Some Guatemalan Commu- 
nists, yes—but only a handful, The fact is 
there were never enough local Reds to possi- 
bly control the country. They called in 
allies. Who were they? We found among 
the actives the Dominican Revolutionary 
Party, the Dominican Revolutionary Social- 
ist Party, and the Dominican Popular Social- 
ist Party. 

OLD REDS ON HAND 

“Then there were Venezuelans known as 
Accion Democratica, which is probably the 
smoothest operating unit in the whole Carib- 
bean movement. There were also many 
Nicaraguans. There are many organized 
Reds there. The Salvadoreans are special- 
ists in labor agitation and they were there. 
So were the Spaniards, among them expert 
revolutionists who provided the know-how 
learned from Soviet terrorism in Barcelona 
during the 1936 uprisings. There were Mexi- 
cans, Chileans, Costa Ricans, Cuban, and 
even a few European Reds other than the 
Spaniards, 

“That was the combination which con- 
trolled Guatemala in 1954. That is the 
combination that staged the butchering of 
thousands of innocent people. That com- 
bination is active today in the Caribbean.” 


Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted April 16, 1957, 
by the Glendale City Board of Educa- 
tion re opposition to H. R. 1 and H. R. 
3968: 

Whereas the publle education of children 
is traditionally the responsibility of local 
communities within the framework of the 
State education code; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has taken under consideration legislative 
bills H. R. 1 and H. R. 3968 which would 
grant Federal aid for local schoolhouse con- 
struction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of education of 
the Glendale Unified School District make 
known its opposition to H. R. 1 and H. R. 
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$968. Although these proposals are volun- 
tary in form, the payment of the tax neces- 
sary to support them is not voluntary, and 
the power to withhold benefits from States 
failing to cooperate is by nature compulsory. 
Purthermore, the cost of such Federal aid 
to the taxpayers in this and many similar 
California school districts would exceed the 
benefits they might receive. The board feels 
that the effectiveness of the public school 
is due largely to local support and that Fed- 
eral aid would unnecessarily weaken the 
close ties between the schools and the com- 
munities they serve. 

Resolved jurther, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to congressional representa- 
tives in this area and to the boards of edu- 
cation of neighboring school districts, 

Boarp OF EDUCATION, 
GLENDALE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Aid for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Charles Burke, 
Washington representative of the Polish 
American Congress, Ine. It is my 
thought that the letter will help clarify 
the situation extant in Poland and indi- 
cate to the reader that aid to Poland 
today, even though it is under Soviet 
domination, will materially help that 
country and enable it to assert its inde- 
pendence once again. 

The letter follows: 

For many years the Congress of the United 
States has demonstrated the friendship of 
this country toward the Polish people on 
Poland's national day, May the 3rd, which 
commemorates the anniversary of the enact- 
ment of one of the first European democratic 
and progressive constitutions (May 3, 1791). 

The past year has proved to be one of the 
most eventful in the history of postwar 
Poland, and, indeed, in the history of the 
Soviet bloc as a whole. By the Poznan up- 
rising in June, by the Polish October events 
and the heroic Hungarian revolution, the 
basis of Soviet theory and rule in the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe has been 
shattered. During this past year the Polish 
people have taken the lead in demonstrating 
the total bankruptcy of Communist policy. 
By requesting bread, freedom, and the with- 
drawal of the Soviet army from Poland on 
the streets of Poznan they showed that com- 
munism has brought Poland and the other 
subjugated countries to a state of economic 
ruin. As a result of the Communist collec- 
tivization experiment, Poland, one of Eu- 
rope’s granaries, is unable to feed her own 
people. By requesting freedom, Poznan 
workers demonstrated how wholeheartedly 
they reject Soviet control of Poland and 
Communist dictatorship. The request that 
the Soviet army be withdrawn from Polish 
territory proves that the Polish nation has 
no desire to be a member of the Soviet bloc’s 
military machine and that Poland's policy 
over recent years has not been of her own 
making. 

The most staggering fact to come to light 
during the Poznan riots however, was the 
fact that it was the workers who dared to 
raise their hand against Communist tyranny, 
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and the workers who showed the true worth 


of the fallacy that communism is the rule of A 


peasants and workers. 

By means of a bloodless revolution the Oc- 
tober events have brought a certain degree 
of liberalization; Poles can breath more 
freely and Poland is on a more equal inter- 
national footing with the Soviet Union. In 
October Poland took her destiny into her 
own hands. Gomulka, present leader of the 
Polish Communist Party was placed at the 
head of the bloodless anti-Soviet revolt by 
the people. The Government he created is 
striving to maintain its balance between 
three points: (1) The Polish nation’s urge 
for greater freedom and liberalization and 
for absolute independence from the Soviet 
Government and a return to the West; (2) 
the country’s disastrous economy after so 
many years of Soviet exploitation and Com- 
munist mismangement, desperately needs 
help to restore stability; (3) Soviet policy 
has demonstrated on many occasions that it 
will not tolerate too much liberalism in Po- 
land nor the return of democracy to that 
country. 

The past year has also been a year of 
ideological ferment within the whole Soviet 
bloc. News of this ideological ferment 
reaches us from Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, 
China and even from the Soviet Union where 
students and the new technocratic intelli- 
gentsia demonstrate that they are no longer 
prepared to accept as gospel the fallacies of 
Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism, 

The liberalization of Poland has attained 
such a degree that the celebration of May 3, 
prohibited for years and replaced by July 10, 
the day of Poland's subjugation by the Soviet 
Union, is once more allowed. It has not 
been restored as a national day, but the 
Warsaw Government has declared that peo- 
ple may commemorate it privately. 

In the Polish nation’s struggle to achieve 
more freedom by means of evoluation, the 
eyes of her people are turned hopefully to 
the West, and especially to America. The 
date May 3 offers an opportunity for a proc- 
lamation not only of friendship and sympa- 
thy for Poland, but also of an American 
policy which can help Poland along her haz- 
ardous but courageous path to freedom and 
democracy, 


Hate Material Sent Through United States 
Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert an article dealing 
with hate literature which is being sent 
through the United States mails. The 
article was written by Samuel Ruben- 
stein, editor of the Beacon, the official 
publication of the order of Brith Abra- 
ham, one of the oldest Jewish fraternal 
orders in the United States, with a mem- 
bership residing in 27 States. 

The purpose of these hate sheets, 
which are flooding the country, is to fo- 
ment trouble and arouse racial hatred 
toward Jews and other minority groups. 
The Jews of America are perturbed over 
this situation and feel that it is high 
time for our Government, particularly 
Congress, to adopt the necessary legis- 
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lation to forbid the use of United States 
Mails for this purpose. 

If pornographic literature and sedi- 
tious publications cannot be distributed 
through the mail, why not place hate 
literature in the same category? Pitting 
race against race and inciting people 
against people is, to my mind, just as 
criminal and treasonous. It tends to di- 
vide the American people, instead of 
uniting them in these crucial times. 
What we need today is greater har- 
Mony, rather than hatred and mistrust 
of one another. Unity and harmony will 
help to see us through the present world 
crisis; hatred and mistrust only play 
right into the hands of the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, let us stop the use of 
United States mails for spreading race 
hatred and serving as a medium for hate 
Propaganda, Use of the United States 
mails should be denied to demagogs, 
erackpots and rabblerousers who utilize 
it only for their sinister purposes. This 
Can be done through legislation, and 
Congress is the place to start. 2 

The article mentioned above reads as 
follows: 

Guan Master Lacncues Drive To Srop - 
Manama Privi.ece or Hate PAPERS 
(By Samuel Rubenstein) 

The flood of hate literature going through 
the malls the past few years is the best 
evidence that racism ts raising its ugly head 
again in our country and did not die with the 
downfall of Hitler. Nearly a dozen years 
after the end of World War II, which most 
Americans thought would put an end to race 
hatred, we find ourselves back again with 
the same old tragic problem. Again we seek 
a way to clear from the air the poison of the 
hate mongers who began spreading their 

Venom in the early 1930s. 

Right at this moment more than a 
hundred hate publications are contaminat- 
ing the country. These venomous sheets are 
Just as trashy and just as dangerous as 
those which circulated so freely up to the 
beginning of Pearl Harbor. In addition, 
Millions of letters and circulars, most of 
them appealing for funds for these so-called 
Publishers, are also passing through the 
Mails. And it appears, unquestionably, that 
they are getting results. 

The end of Father Coughlin’s “Social 
Justice” and his organized movement, which 
Caused so much trouble throughout the 
country for a few brief years, has turned 
Out merely an armed truce in the hate 
cam 
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The war had been over with but two 
Years when, in 1947, a character by the name 
of Conde J. McGinley, operating out of 
Union, N. J., started his hate sheet, called 
Common Sense. It has, McGinley says 
in his paper, a circulation of 100,000 copies, 
It is a semimonthly, He also holds fund 
drives, He must be financially succesful, 
for he has been in the hate business for 
10 years. 

McGinley cannot make a living out of his 
Publication alone. He must have his 
Angels. One of them is the most successful 
hatemonger of all, the so-called Rev. Gerald 
H. K. Smith. Smith began in the hate busi- 
Ness almost 25 years ago, He is still in it. 
He not only runs the usual hate movement 
With its magazine, but even has a full grown 
Political organization which, according to 
Smith's own sworn report to the Government, 
Collected in 3 years, up to 1955, an average 
ot $185,000 in donations. He has turned out 
Many graduates from his school of hate. 
Among his pupils were Conde McGinley. He 
Comes to the assistance of these pupils mostly 
through purchasing their literature in mul- 
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tiple thousand-dollar lots and seeing that 
they are sold. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, in its report on neofascist and 
hate groups emphasizes that “antisemitism 
is the chief stock in trade of Common Sense 
publication, which now distortedly defines 
communism as a false face for Judaism.” 

Continuing, the committee added: it is 
apparent that this publication represents a 
modern example of the racketeers who made 
a business out of the un-American hate 
propaganda during the 1930's.” 

The committee expressed much concern 
over this type of hate propaganda. In its 
report it strongly stated: 

“Communism's. present threat to the very 
survival of the United States and the rest 
of the free world has placed heavy burdens 
on the defenders of human freedom and 
dignity. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities is concerned to observe that this 
burden is being aggravated by certain indi- 
viduals and organizations unscrupulously 
exploiting the menace of communism to pro- 
mote other activities equally subversive and 
equally un-American, Such activities would 
destroy the very foundation work of the 
American Republic, if permitted to operate 
unnoticed and unchallenged * * * the or- 
ganized hate group, which masquerades as 
a defender of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, yet conducts hate campaigns 
against racial and religious minorities in the 
infamous tradition of the fascist dictator- 
ship.” 

Openly, there seems to be no central con- 
trolling clique guiding the disseminators of 
race hatred. But we must not be too sure 
about that. It is not difficult to operate 
under cover in our country. Somewhere 
there might be a directing head or heads, 

The same old techniques and the same old 
gimmicks have been dusted off and stream- 
lined to catch the unwary in the net of race 
hatred and get their financial support. 
Communist tactics are of course the standby 
in enabling many of the racists to infiltrate 
legitimate rightwing and anti-Communist 
groups. Today, to shout communism is more 
effective than in the 1930's when there was 
so much mass unemployment. It is a trag- 
edy, but nonetheless true, that the fear of 
communism, a genuine one, has enabled the 
race haters to scare millions into supporting 
their cause. 

Many of the racists are outright criminals. 
One was a convicted check forger: This 
should be no surprise. The race hate move- 
ment is bound to attract those who repre- 
sent the lowest level of human existence. 

But most of the racists are not criminals. 
Many, like Joe McWilliams, the notorious 
rabble rouser from Yorkville, the Nazi 
stronghold in New York City in the 1930's, 
have passed out of the picture. But plenty 
of oldtimers are still around. They no 
longer have their storm troopers and no 
longer hold mass rallies. But they are as 
busy as ever in other ways. Instead, they 
run “news letters" and “intelligence” re- 
ports. They don't have to show public ad- 
miration for Hitler, particularly when he 
isn’t around any more, But they still have 
the same tactic: Jews, Negroes, and Catholics 
are responsible for the woes of the world, 
and especially for Jews who are “conspiring” 
to bring about a Communist world. 

Best of all, the race haters have discovered 
the value of direct mailing lists which are 
the easiest things in the world to buy today 
at a few cents a name. 

These characters will continue to ply their 
terrible game until some legal way can be 
found to put them out of business, just as 
the Communists were. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Our remarkable Post Office Department 
performs a service whose value cannot be 
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calculated in terms of dollars and cents. 
We only have to envision for a moment what 
civilized life would be without this service. 
But, unhappily, it has its dark sides, and one 
of these is that it permits all sorts of char- 
acters, at a fantastically cheap price, to 
spread the corroding poison of race hatred. 
These characters have been spreading their 
venom through the mails for about a quarter 
of a century. Brith Abraham is of the opin- 
ion that it is about time Congress does 
something about this. 

The second-class mailing privilege was in- 
augurated to promote the first amendment, 
which is part of the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution. Congress, in granting this 
privilege, specifically provided in the law 
that publications taking advantage of this 
privilege must serve an educational purpose. 
As a rule, this law must be stretched quite 
liberally by the postal authorities lest the 
right of free press be interfered with. The 
only publications barred from the mails are 
pornographic literature or advertising mate- 
rial sent out by ordinary business swindlers. 

But is it not time to deal with those 
characters who make a profitable business 
of race hatred? Without the privilege of 
second-class mail they. would be helpless. 

We have before us as we write this a 
copy of the notorious hate sheet, Common 
Sense, a semimonthly published in Union, 
N. J., by the “hatemonger,” Conde McGinley. 
McGinley'’s one and only hate seems to be the 
Jews. Nobody but a Jew is mentioned in 
Common Sense unless one is a friend of a 
Jew. 

In the issue for January 1, Common Sense, 
a tabloid, devotes practically its entire issue 
to a story headlined “Proof Positive—Com- 
munism is Jewish From Start to Finish.” 
‘Then, underneath is the subhead, “We Have 
Strived in This Issue to Prove Beyond a 
Shadow of Doubt That Communism Always 
Has Been Jewish, the Excerpts Herein Are 
From: Their Own Writings—Books, News- 
papers, Macazines—Meant Only for Jewish 
Eyes and Ears—Judge for Yourself." The 
story begins by quoting quite liberally from 
an article written in 1920 by Winston 
Churchill about Jewish Bolsheviks whom he 
calls “for the most part athelstic Jews.” 
Then, after quoting from other articles, Mc- 
Ginley returns to the old standby of forgery 


“Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion.“ 


Following this is a quote from an alleged 
booklet, “Jewish Anti-Communism,” in 
which we learn the fiction: Lenin, believed 
to be a gentile, was married to a Jewess, N. 
Kroupskaya, and contemporary anti-commu- 
nist historians recorded that the couple 
spoke only Yiddish in their home,” 

In the January 5 issue of McGinley’s hate 
sheet is an article, “No Christians avail- 
able?” It is accompanied by a photo of the 
newly appointed ambassador to Italy, James 
D. Zellerbach, and the story states that he 
(Zellerbach) is a Zionist, Jew like those who 
fill practically all important administrative 
positions of our Government, 

As interpreted by the courts, the law is 
very plain on the question of libel. An en- 
tire people cannot be libelled. But McGinley, 
not being too smart, made the mistake of 
libelling an individual last year, no doubt 
on the theory that he would not sue. But 
the individual, a refugee rabbi from Berlin, 
Joachim Pring of Newark, N. J., did sue. The 
rabbi was given a verdict of $30,000 by an 
all-Christian jury for being called a “Red” 
by McGinley'’s sheet. This verdict was re- 
cently sustained on appeal. 

But such punitive measures are not very 
harmful. McGinley has plenty of backers, 
This oldtime admirer of Father Coughlin, 
who began in 1946 spewing forth his race 
hatred, is now on top of the dung heap of 
racist. 

The hate mongers are not as numerous, 
perhaps, as they were in the 1930's. But 
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they are just as deadly. For with so much 

money around now, they are able to attract 

more supporters with bigger contributions. 

Grand Master Irving Katcher expressed 
confidence that a congressional attempt is 
clearly in order to bar the hate publications 
from the mails, without, of course, violating 
the first amendment. It is these publica- 
tions, not always protfiable in themselves, 
by which the McGinley's and the Gerald H. 
K. Smith’s garner their fat financial dona- 
tions. As has already been noted, a publica- 
tion must serve an educational purpose in 

order to enjoy the second-class malling privi- 
lege. It should not be any too difficult to 
show that these sheets prove no such pur- 
pose. On the contrary, it can be proved that 
they do not by simply pointing to the report 
of the Committee on un-American Activi- 
tles. 

Brith Abraham, through its national pub- 
lication (the Beacon), again and again has 
exposed “hate sheets.” It objected to Father 
Coughlin’s Social Justice publication. The 
Order, through its then grand master, Judge 
Herman Hoffman, filed a complaint with the 
Post Office Department against Social Jus- 
tice. A short time thereafter, the publica- 
tlon was barred from the mails and folded 
up. 

‘We also vividly recall how Brith Abraham 
put the searchlight on the activities of the 
Christian Front movement in the police de- 
partment of the city of New York. Mayor La 
Guardia quickly stamped out this activity, 
warning that any policeman found to be a 
member of the Christian Front will be 
thrown off the force. The same Christian 
Front pattern began to make inroads in the 
fire department and the city's school sys- 
tem. The heads of these two respective 
departments quickly nipped the movement. 

Grand Master Katcher is determined to put 
a stop to spreading “hate sheets“ through 
the United States mail. He is seeking the 
aid of Members of Congress to amend the 
mailing privilege laws. . 

“Hate papers do not belong in the educa- 
tional category,” said the grand master. 
“Dividing race against race is un-American 
and does not contribute to the welfare of our 
country.” 


The Brooklyn Council for Social Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following proclama- 
tion issued on March 20, 1957, by the 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
the Honorable John Cashmore, in recog- 
nition of the services rendered to Brook- 
lyn by the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning: 

PROCLAMATION, PRESIDENT OF BROOKLYN, CITY 
or NEw York 

Whereas the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, established in 1933 to coordinate 
and direct the cooperative efforts of Brook- 
lyn’s many health and welfare agencies and 
organizations, has, in these 24 years, efec- 
tively enhanced the welfare of this vast com- 
munity; and 

Whereas the Brooklyn Council has con- 
stantly and consistently brought together 
the borough’s hundreds of agencies and or- 
ganizations to share information, to coordi- 
uate services, to avoid duplication of services, 

* 
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to study unmet needs, to plan together to 
develop new services and to mobilize re- 
sources to ensure the establishment of such 
new services; and 

Whereas the Brooklyn Council has pro- 
vided the connecting link between the bor- 
ough’s agencies and its citizens, and has 
spearheaded the stimulated action on topics 
of vital importance to the borough’s welfare; 
and 

Whereas the Brooklyn Council has gathered 
facts, prepared, published and distributed 
many widely used reports and brochures, and 
has served as a borough spokesman before 
public administrators and officials; and 

Whereas now more than ever, changes tak- 
ing place in the borough point to the need 
for strengthened channels of coordination 
and joint planning; 

Now, therefore, I John Cashmore, presi- 
dent of the Borough of Brooklyn, in recog- 
nition of its past services and the promise it 
embodies of future significant contribution 
toward the betterment of the community, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 7, 1957, as 
Brooklyn Council for Social Planning Week. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the Borough of 
Brooklyn to be affixed this 20th day of March, 
1957. 

JOHN CASHMORE, 
President of the Borough of Brooklyn. 

Attest: 

Joun F. HAYES, 
Assistant to the President. 


Congressman Minshall Polls 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
previous occasions I have sent question- 
naires to the residents of Ohio's 23d Con- 
gressional District seeking their opinion 
on pertinent issues before the Congress. 
In early April of this year, I again mailed 
out 31,422 questionnaires—1 to approxi- 
mately every 3 homes in my district, An 
unprecedented and amazing response of 
about 33 percent, or nearly 10,000 ques- 
tionnaires were completed and returned. 

Iam highly pleased with this response, 
for it shows the intense interest the resi- 
dents of the Ohio 23d District have in 
their Government. This percentage of 
return is nearly double that of any pre- 
vious response I have had. 

The results. of this opinion poll follow: 

1. Do you favor Congress authorizing the 
admission of a greater number of Immigrants 
from all countries? Yes, 24 percent; no, 
67 percent; no opinion, 9 percent, 

2. Do you favor Federal aid for local school 
construction? Yes, 45 percent; no, 52 per- 
cent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

3. Do you favor statehood for Alaska? Yes, 
82 percent; no, 10 percent; no opinion 8 per- 
cent. 

4. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii? 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 11 percent; no opinion, 
8 percent. n 

5. Do you favor an increase in postal rates 
to place the Post Office Department on a self- 
sustaining basis? Yes, 79 percent; no, 16 
percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

6. Would you favor a $20 billion national 
air-raid shelter construction program? Yes, 
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18 percent; no, 69 percent; no opinion, 13 
percent. 

7. Are you in agreement with the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles foreign policy? Yes, 51 per- 
cent; no, 31 percent; no opinion, 18 percent. 

8. Do you believe the voting age should 
be lowered from 21 to 18 years? Yes, 31 per- 
cent; no, 66 percent; no opinion, 33 percent. 

9. Do you favor extending the present $1- 
an-hour minimum wage law to include retail 
stores and service establishments? Yes, 68 
percent; no, 22 percent; no opinion, 10 per- 
cent. 

10. To assist local communities in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency Congress has 
been asked to appropriate $3 million, Do 
you approve of this appropriation? Yes, 36 
percent no, 58 percent; no opinion, 6 per- 
cent, 

11. Do you favor a protective tariff or 
quota on imports of foreign goods which 
compete with our own businesses? Yes, 60 
percent; no, 32 percent; no opinion, 8 per- 
cent. 

12. Do you believe we should continue our 
foreign aid program which calls for the ex- 
penditures of $4.3 billion in military and 
economic aid to our allies and free countries 
during the next fiscal year? Yes, 36 percent; 
no, 58 percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

13. Do you feel the United Nations deserves 
our continued support? Yes, 84 percent; no, 
10 percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

14. In our effort to reduce the budget, what 
items do you think should be cut most? 
Please check four— 

First choice: Foreign aid U 

Second choice: Federal ald to agriculture O 

Third choice; Federal housing and com- 
munity development O 

Fourth choice; Federal aid to States (aid 
to local public agencies, aid to needy, public 
health, etc.) O 

Fifth choice: Veterans payments (nonserv- 
ice-connected disability, pensions, etc.) O 

Sixth choice: Federal aid to small busi- 
ness U 

Seventh choice: Federal public works con- 
struction (dams, airports, buildings, inter- 
state roads, etc.) U 

Eighth cholce: National defense U 


Egypt Sneaking Into Gaza Under UNEF’s 
Nose : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS g 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article, written by Walter 
Eytan, Director-General of Israel's For- 
eign Ministry, which appeared in the 
Israel Digest of April 8, 1957: 


EGYPT SNEAKING INTO Gaza UNDER UNEF'S 
Nose 


The situation in Gaza has become grim 
indeed. The Egyptians are creeping back— 
under the noses of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. The emergency force and 
its commanders know exactly what is going 
on; and they understand, like everyone else, 
that the Egyptians are up to no good. But 
the political directives from United Nations 
headquarters in New York make it impossible 
for the United Nations command on the 
spot to take effective counter-action. In- 
deed, they seem to be compelling the emer- 
gency force actually to cooperate in restoring 
Egyptian influence and rule, 
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What this influence and rule mean, every- 
y now knows, Egypt has for close on 9 
years maintained a state of war against 
Israel. She has boasted of this openly all 
the time—and boasts of it still today. Yet 
the United Nations is helping Col. Abdel 
Nasser to resume control of Gaza, which dur- 
ing all these years was his main base for 
fedayeen raids into Israel, with death and 
destruction in their train. 


From the start Egypt has brazenly violated - 


her obligations as a member of the United 
Nations, yet today she is enjoying the United 
Nations’ active help and support—in renew- 
ing, and very likely redoubling, her warfare 
against Israel. It is a grotesque situation, 
The law is proverbially an ass, but it should 
not be quite as asinine as this. This is legal- 
lam run riot. When we find the United Na- 
tions giving aid and comfort to & country 
which prides itself on maintaining a state of 
War against a fellow-member of the United 
nhon, it is almost as if we had reached 

Egypt has long claimed, and still claims, 
belligerent rights—that is, the rights which 
international law concedes to a country at 
war. A country may, for example, in time of 
War, exercise a blockade against its enemy, 
if it can make this blockade effective. It is 
on this right enjoyed by a belligerent that 

t bases her blockade measures against 
Israel in the Suez Canal, as well as her wider 
economic boycott. 

LEGALLY, NEVER A WAR 

In the legal sense, however, there was never 
War between Egypt and Israel, and in deter- 
mining belligerent rights it is only the legal 
Sense that counts. When the Egyptian 
Army invaded Israel in 1948 together with 
the other Arab armies, the Egyptian Govern- 
Ment went out of its way to declare that it 
Was not making war, but only taking “police 
&ction"—ostensibly to preserve law and 
Order. Egypt never, in fact, declared war 
against Israel, though she proceeded to act 
as if she had. 

When the Egyptian forces were finally 
Touted, and the armistice agrement was 
Signed in 1949; the warfare that had 
€xisted—that is, the de facto war—came to 
an end. This was explicitly confirmed by a 
Gecision of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. But Egypt paid no atten- 
tion. She continued to claim belligerent 
Tights and to wage war against Israel by all 
Means short of actual invasion—though this 
did not prevent her from letting out a ter- 
Tible squeal every time Israel took her ut her 
Word and answered in kind. 

DOUBLE STANDARD IN WAR 


There was never a country like Egypt for 
ting to eat its cake and have it. It is 

all right for Egypt to fight Israel—by boy- 
Cott, blockade and fedayeen, killing peace- 
able civilians by the score, and destroying 
y right and left; but it is not all 

right for Israel to defend herself, Israel's 
self-defense immediately becomes a “breach 
the armistice agreement“ —ot the agree- 
Ment which the Egyptians made null and 
Void by their violations of it over many 


All kinds of spurious claims are made 
Against Israel in the name of this armistice 
ment, almost every single article of 
Which Egypt has, as a matter of deliberate 
, disregarded. Israel cannot tolerate 

this double standard, by which she is ex- 
to respect an agreement which Egypt 

48 free to dishonor. Sep 
The official view of Mr. Hammarskjold is 
that the armistice agreement entitles Egypt 
th. return to Gaza. It is Israel's view that 
ai Agreement entiles Egypt to nothing at 
and that it has, in fact, thanks to Egypt's 
hae actions, ceased to exist. If Egypt had 
any respect for the armistice agreement, 
should long ago have negotiated peace 
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with Israel: the restoration of peace was one 
of the explicit, agreed aims of the armistice. 

As things are, Egypt looks like coming back 
to Gaza, not in order to restore peace, but to 
renew her attacks against Israel's villages 
and farms. 

As long as this self-styled belligerent basks 
in the favor of the United Nations, there is 
not the slightest prospect of peace in the 
Middle East. And, what is perhaps worse, 
the confidence of many small countries in 
the justice of the United Nations and its 
highest officers has been badly shaken, and 
perhaps altogether destroyed. No one can 
have much to hope for as long as Egypt can 
boast of maintaining war against Israel and 
yet find herself pampered by a United Na- 
tions supposedly dedicated to the pursuit of 
peace. 


Murder Won’t Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL: Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, April 25, the Washington 
Evening Star carried an article written 
by L. Edgar Prina entitled “Murder 
Won't Out.“ which concerns one of the 
most puzzling murder cases in history 
that of the Grimes sisters in Chicago. 
It throws the spotlight, like no other 
story of the case has done, on the lack 
of cooperation and coordination among 
the official agencies involved. It also 
points up that in dropping the charges 
against the No. 1 suspect absolute reli- 
ance was placed upon medical conclu- 
sions which were based on the testimony 
of one lay witness. 

I believe strongly that the best inter- 
ests of the people of Chicago, Cook Coun- 
ty, and the State of Illinois would be 
served if a special grand jury were con- 
vened to look into the handling of this 
controversial case by all the officials con- 
cerned. Coming in the wake of other 
mishandled medical examinations in the 
Peterson-Schuessler and Montgomery 
Ward Thorne cases, it would seem to me 
that some positive action should be 
vigorously pursued: 

MougpEer Won't Out—Cnicaco SEEMS To WASH 
Irs HANDS oy GRIMMEST TEEN-AGE SLAY- 
ING 

(By L. Edgar Prina) 

Curcaco.—There have been 192 unsolved 
murders in Chicago in the last 5 years. 
None of them compares, for gruesome mys- 
tery, with the Grimes case. Even out here, 
this one and its handling have been some- 
thing to make people sit up and take notice. 

The investigation into the deaths last 
winter of Patricia and Barbara Grimes has 
been marked by a running feud among the 
law-enforcement agencies of the area, 

Today, more than 3 months after the 
event, the effort to effect a solution hangs 
on dead center. 

Charges against the principal suspect have 
been dropped, and he has been ordered ex- 
tradited to Florida to stand trial in another 
case, 

Nothing further is in sight. The State 
of Illinois seems, in effect, to be washing 
its hands of the problem- 
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In the belief that such a situation is of 
interest and concern to good citizens any- 
where, the Star sent this reporter to Chicago 
to sort out some of the strings of this 
strangely tangled web. I have talked with 
os all persons figuring in the investiga- 

on. 

Here is the story—the factual background 
of one of the grimmest and most baffling 
murder cases of our day. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE CASE 

It was a cold and blustery night, last De- 
cembr 28. when Patricia Grimes, 13, and her 
sister Barbara, 15, set out from their little 
brick home in a lower-middle class section 
of the city to see Elvis Presley in Love Me 
Tender. 

The theater was about 3 miles away. 
They had seen the fim before. Friends say 
they had seen it 11 times. Their mother, 
Mrs. Loretta Grimes, insists this was only 
the second time. 

The girls arrived at the theater at about g 
P. m. and remained until the end of the last 
run at 11:15. Two witnesses identified the 
sisters at the movie. One, a young bank 
clerk, told police he left at the same time 
the girls did. 

He said they all walked in the same di- 
rection for several blocks and that youths 
in two different automobiles tried to pick 
the girls up. They just giggled and walked 
on, he said. It was about 11:30 when the 
witness last saw them. Under the city's cur- 
few law, the Grimes girls should have been 
home at that time, They apparently were 
in no hurry to get there. Mrs. Grimes 
called the police to report her daughters 
missing at 2:53 a.m., December 29. A widely 
publicized search got underway imme- 
diately. 

Bodies were found a month later 


On January 22, almost a month later, the 
sisters’ bodies were found. A laborer, out to 
buy the family groceries, was driving near 
the Cook County line at a place called Devils 
Hill when he saw what looked to him Ike 
two bodies lying just off the highway, behind 
& guardrail some 30 inches high. 

Frightened, the man drove back to his 
house and asked his wife to come with him 
for a closer inspection, They found the 
nude and frozen bodies of Patricia and Bar- 
bara Grimes. 

The local police were called, and they im- 
mediately notified the sheriff's office. Under- 
sheriff Thomas Brennan raced to the scene 
and secured the area. The sheriff himself 
is Joseph D, Lohman, a member and former 
chairman of the National Capital Planning 
Commission in Washington, whose term as a 
commissioner expires next Tuesday. He 
called the coroner's office and the Chicago 
Police Crime Laboratory for technicians and 
photographers, 

Walter E. McCarron, the coroner, was in 
Washington attending President Eisenhow- 
er's Inaugural festivities. He returned to 
Chicago and called in three pathologists to 
conduct an autopsy. He also directed the 
State toxicologist to make an analysis of the 
contents of the victims’ stomachs, Autop- 
sies were performed the next day. 


On the night of January 23, the sheriff's 
police got an immediate break in the case. 
They were told by an informant that the 
Grimes girls had been seen in a slum area 
restaurant in the company of an ex-hilibilly 
named Edward Lee (Bennie the Bum) Bed- 
well, and another, dark and swarthy, who 
might have been a Mexican. 

Suspect ts arrested 

In what was hailed by the press as excel- 
lent police work, the sheriff's deputies inter- 
rogated the owners of the eating place, John 
and Minnie Duros, who said they saw Bennie 
and the Grimes sisters in their restaurant 
very early on January 6, a Sunday morning. 
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That would haye been 9 days after the girls 
disappeared. Bennie had once worked for 
the Duroses as a dishwasher. 

Besides girls Bennie had two known weak- 
nesses: alcohol and movies. The deputies 
picked him up at the Star and Garter 
Theater, in the same slum area, viewing 20.— 
000 Years in Sing Sing.” 

They took him back to Mr. and Mrs. Duros, 
who reproached him with an “I told you so.” 
The couple had warned him earlier, they said, 
that the girls he had with him were the 
missing sisters. Bennie was locked up. 

Two days went by, during which the pris- 
oner made two incomplete confessions and 
repudiations. Then, on Saturday January 26, 
Bennie confessed verbally again. He said he 
met the girls January 7—the day after Mr. 
and Mrs. Duros claimed to have seen them 
together. Bennie said he encountered the 
sisters at a bar with another man, and the 
foursome set out on a week's debauch, 

On the night of January 13, he said, after 
eating hotdogs and drinking beer with them, 
he and his male companion drove the Grimes 
sisters out to the forest preserves, When the 
girls belatedly resisted their advances, Ben- 
nie related, he and the other man knocked 
them out and undressed them. He (Bennie) 
then placed their bodies on the side of the 
road, 

Reenacted crime 

On January 26, Bennie also visited the 
scene of the crime and reenacted the death 
drama. Sheriff Lohman has a vivid recollec- 
tion of this occasion. 

On the way to the scene, he says, Bennie 
directed a car containing the sheriff and his 
top aids to within 150 feet of the spot 
marked X. There he got out of the car, asked 
for a flashlight, spotted some tall trees and, 
using these as a guide, led the party without 
hesitation to the exact point where the 
bodies had been found. At no stage, Sheriff 
Lohman says, did Bennie benefit by coach- 
ing 


On the way to the scene, Bennie had told 
the sheriff that at one of the county police 
stations the last two letters in the neon 
police sign were burned out the night he 
passed by with the girls on the way to the 
forest preserves. The sheriff and his party 
had not known this, and the lights were not 
out now. 

The sheriff checked. The two letters had 
indeed been defective on January 13. There 
was a maintenance record in the file noting 
that a repair man had been called. 

About midnight, Mr. Lohman called in 
States Attorney Benjamin Adamowski and, 
with his top alds and a stenographer present, 
Bennie's formal confession was taken. 

Bennie's mother visits 


Mr. Adamowski personally conducted the 
interrogation. After the confession, he told 
the press that unquestionably.Bennie was 
1 of the 2 men who killed the Grimes girls. 
He added that he had enough evidence for 
an indictment. 

Mrs. Ethel Bradberry, Bennie's mother, 
came to visit him the day after the con- 
fession was announced. With her was a 


lawyer, David E. Bradshaw, vice chairman of -~ 


the Young Democrats of Cook County, Ear- 
lier, Mrs. Bradberry had told newsmen her 
son was a no-good, shiftless bum. Now she 
asked him whether he committed the crime. 
“Yes, Ma,” Bennie replied, according to 
rs and a deputy sheriff who were 
standing nearby. 

Saying that she never thought a son of 
hers would do such a thing, the mother 
turned and departed. Mr. Bradshaw re- 
mained for awhile to talk with Bennie. 

Two days later, after the toxicologist had 
reported that no ment or alcoho] was found 
in the stomachs of the two bodies, and after 
word had leaked that the doctors had un- 
covered no evidence of sexual molestation, 
Bennie repudiated his confession. He 
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charged that he had been beaten, stripped 
and threatened. But Mr. Lohman, probably 
the only doctor of philosophy sheriff in 
the country, was a jump ahead. He had 
called in two private physicians to examine 
the suspect after the confession. The doc- 
tors certified that there were no signs of 
mistreatment. Post-confession photographs 
of Bennie backed them up. 
Inquest begins 

The coroner's inquest had begun, mean- 
while, the day before, on January 29. And 
on February 8, the formal report of the path- 
ologists was made. After ruling out all 
other causes, this panel of doctors said the 
girls died of exposure to the cold. The cor- 
oner’s jury then ruled on February 11 that 
the deaths were by murder. 

On March 1, Mr. Adamowski announced 
that he was going to move that the charges 
against Bennie be dropped. He said he came 
to this decision after conferring with the 
pathologists a few days before in the “most 
enlightening and informative meeting I have 
ever attended.” 

The reason he gave was that the doctors 
had set the date of death with such uncanny 
certainty that Bennie's confession obviously 
was false. They. had, in fact, established 
that the girls had died several days before 
anyone placed them in Bennie’s company. 

In reaching his decision, Mr. Adamowski 
rejected the testimony of more than 20 wit- 
nesses who told police they saw the Grimes 
girls alone together or with Bennie after 
the death date set by the doctors, 

“Their testimony would carry consider- 
able weight and would in a sense corrobo- 
rate the sordid details (of Bennie's confes- 
sion), if the date of death was uncertain,” 
Mr. Adamowski said, “It is my honest con- 
viction that these witnesses are mistaken,” 


Testimony hard to reject 


Some of the testimony in question is of a 
sort not easy to reject. There is, for in- 
stance, that of three members of the Casey 
Jarzen family—operators of a drive-in on the 
road to the forest preserves where the bodies 
were found—and one of thelr employees, a 
waiter. 

All four swear they saw the Grimes sisters, 
Bennie and another man in the restaurant 
late in the afternoon of January 11. They 
told of the girls’ playing Elvis Presley records 
on the juke box. And the walter, who said 
the girls told him they were sisters, in- 
formed police that the girl he identified 
from photographs as Patricia had the letters 
“PAT” sewn on her jacket. 

This fact had not been disclosed by Mrs. 
Grimes when she gave police and newspa- 
pers a description of the clothing the girls 
were wearing the night they disappeared. 
The sheriff's investigators called her imme- 
diately. She confirmed that the letters were 
on the jacket. 

Notwithstanding this type of evidence, 
Mr. Adamowski made it clear in his state- 
ment that he believed he could not obtain 
a conviction of Bennie in view of the doc- 
tors’ conclusions. He said: 

“These outstanding medical men, whose 
testimony I must rely upon when eventual 
trial, God willing, takes place, have told us 
that they are prepared to ‘stake our profes- 
sional reputations on our conclusions and 
findings.’ 

Death set for December 28-29 


Although it does not appear in any for- 
mal, signed report, the doctors hold that the 
sisters died about midnight December 28 or 
very early in the morning of December 29. 
Bennie, in his confession, had said he first 
met the girls January 7. His time clock at 
an industrial plant where he then worked 
was punched out at 12:30 a. m., December 
29. 


The charges were dropped on Bennie's 22d 
birthday, March 4. He was released and im- 
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mediately rearrested and held on $100,000 
bond on a Florida warrant charging him 
with the rape of a teen-age girl in that State. 
Last week Governor Stratton, of Illinois, 
ordered Bennie extradited to Florida where 
he already is under indictment. But Ben- 
nie currently remains in the Cook County 
jail, awaiting the outcome of further legal 
moves which he hopes will bar his extradi- 
tion. 
Warfare over case 


The handling of the case in Chicago has 
provoked open warfare between the sheriff's 
office on the one hand, and those of the 
coroner and States’ attorney on the other. 
No independent investigation of the affair has 
been able to get off the ground. 

The foreman of the county grand jury 
sought to take up the case in February. He 
was told the jury's time was out 
and therefore it would not be feasible to start 
such an inquiry. 

A resolution introduced in the Illinois 
State Senate, calling for a 5-man commit- 
tee to look into the matter, was defeated. 
The author of the resolution had charged 
that the law enforcement agencies are with- 
holding information from one another or 
are generally hurting the possibility of ap- 
prehension through noncooperation.”. 

Sheriff Lohman, who is continuing the in- 
vestigation, persists In the belief that Ben- 
nie was involved in the crime—he has so 
stated on numerous public and private oc- 
casions, He, too, has requested a special 
grand jury to look into the handling of the 
Grimes case by official agencies, but this plea 
was turned down flat in a note from Cook 
County Chief Justice Wilbert Crowley, who 
told him: “It would be prudent to consult 
your attorney on this matter.“ 

There the case rests. 


WHEN TT HAPPENED 


The crucial issue in the Grimes murder 
mystery, all parties agree, is the time of death. 
The toxicologist and the three pathologists 
who conducted the autopsy say the girls died 
the night they disappeared, December 28~ 
29. It this is so, it is difficult to see how 
Bennie could have been involved in the 
killings. 

The contention that the Grimes sisters 
died that first night rests on two pieces of 
medical evidence. The first is the contents 
of the victims’ stomachs. The second is the 
stage of menstrual cycle in which the au- 
topsies showed the girls to have been at the 
time of death. 

On both these points, the scientific find- 
ings of the medical men have significance 
only in the light of the testimony of Mrs. 
Grimes, the mother of the dead girls. The 
doctors can determine beyond doubt the 
contents of the stomachs and the stages of 
menstrual cycle. But the fixing of the date 
of death from this data depends, the doc- 
tors themselves make plain, on Mrs. Grimes’ 
statements as to what the girls had eaten 
on the day they disappeared—and as to 
when the menstrual cycles of her daughters 
had begun. 

This was evident at several stages of the 
inquiry. 

Dr. W. J. R. Camp, the Illinois State toxi- 
cologist, noted in his formal report, for in- 
stance, that he found bits of fish, “probably 
tuna,” sweet potatoes, small pieces of pea- 
nuts, and a trace of apple skin in Barbara's 
stomach, but nothing at all in Patricia's. 
He estimated time of digestion at about 4 
hours. 


— 


Reported findings 
Dr. Camp telephoned Coroner McCarron 
early in the morning of the day the inquest 
was opened to report his findings. Mr. Mc- 
Carron, in his questioning of Mrs. Grimes 
that day, made a special point of asserting 
that he had just received the report—ap- 
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parently to bar speculation that the findings 
could have been made known to the girls’ 
mother prior to the inquest. 

At this point there was an interesting 
difference of opinion on the phrasing of Mr. 
McCarron’s key question to Mrs. Grimes and 
whether it had the effect of leading“ her. 
Some newsmen present say they heard the 
coroner say to the witness, “You are a Catho- 
5 was Friday of course you had 

an 

The Chicago Sun-Times, which editorially 
accepts the doctors’ thesis that the girls 
died the night they disappeared, quoted Mr. 
McCarron who himself is a Catholic, as 
saying: 

“Of course, you had fish. It was Friday, 
Wasn't it?“ 

The official transcript, however, states that 
after the coroner informed Mrs. Grimes that 
he wanted to know what the girls had eaten, 
he asked: 

“On the night these children went to a 
show, this would be a Friday night, is that 
correct?” 

Mother names foods 

Mrs, Grimes then proceeded to list tuna 
fish, sweet and white potatoes mixed, choco- 
late chip cookies and & cola drink as the 
fare, She did not mention nuts, but said, 
under questioning, that she had a box of 
assorted chocolates in the house and did not 
know whether the girls ate any before leav- 
ing for the theater. 

The mother had an explanation for the 
fact that no food particles were found in 
Patricia's stomach. Asked, according to the 
transcript, whether she paid particular at- 
tention “as to how much food“ the- younger 
girl ate, Mrs. Grimes said: She didn’t eat 
too much.” 

Again, a question exists as to whether Mrs. 
Grimes was led into giving this information. 
The Sun-Times quoted Mr. McCarron as first 
asking: “Did Barbara eat more than Pa- 
tricia?” 

In an interview with Mr. McCarron, who 
kept his personal attorney in attendance, 

reporter was told that the peanuts that 
showed up in Barbara's stomach probably 
were from the Baby Ruth candy bar she is 
reported by a witness to have eaten at the 
theater the night she disappeared. 

I reminded Mr. McCarron that this same 
Witness reported that Patricia, whose stom- 
ach was found empty, also had eaten a Baby 
Ruth—and that each girl had a bag of but- 
tered popcorn. 

No popcorn found 

No popcorn was found in the stomachs of 
either of the dead girls. Had they eaten it 
and died the same night, an hour or so later, 
the doctors concede that it would have 
turned up in the examination. 

Mr. McCarron said simply he thought the 
Witness was mistaken in her testimony as 
to what the sisters ate at the theater. The 
Witness in question is a 15-year-old former 
Classmate of Barbara’s who sat with the 
Grimes girls during the movie, She has 
Stuck by her story in spite of official skepti- 
cism by the coroner, State's attorney, and 
doctors, She has offered to take a lie de- 
tector test. 

Mrs. Grimes also took issue with the testi- 
Mony about the popcorn. At the inquest, 
She testified that Patricia never ate popcorn 
because the salt gave her toothaches. 

Later, however, the mother of another 
young friend of the Grimes sisters told po- 

that a few days before Christmas Pa- 
tricia and Barbara came over to her house 
and that she fixed popcorn as a refreshment, 
ier said all the children, including Patricia, 
it. 

The final development on the food analysis 
Came almost 3 weeks after the toxicologist’s 
first report. On February 15, it was disclosed 
that Dr. Camp told Mr. McCarron (the cor- 
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oner has no formal, signed report on the 
matter in his files) that he had discovered 
banana fibers and traces of nuts and berry 
seeds in Patricia's intestines. 

Mrs. Grimes subsequently said she recalled 
that Patricia had eaten a banana split on the 
afternoon she disappeared. 

So much for the food problem. On the 
matter of the menstrual cycles of the girls, 
the coroner's files also contain no formal re- 
port by the doctors. But the medical men 
and Mr. McCarron say Mrs. Grimes had a 
precise record of when each girl's cycle be- 
gan. They say the medical examination 
showed that the dates she gave fitted exactly 
the menstrual stage reached by the sisters— 
assuming the death date was the night of 
December 28-29. 

The doctors on the coroner's panel em- 
phatically make that assumption. But 
Sheriff Lohman is not alone in challenging 
them. When the American Academy of 
Forensic Sciences met in Chicago recently, 
the Grimes case was a principal item of dis- 
cussion. Dr. Richard Ford, head of the for- 
ensic (legal) medicine department at Har- 
vard Medical School, told this reporter: 


“Anyone setting the time of death so pre- 


cisely would have to have a crystal ball.” 
MORAL ISSUE 


The question as to when the Grimes sisters 
died is an emotional one; it involves more 
than the matter of Bennie's guilt or inno- 
cence. It involves, to put it bluntiy, a ques- 
tion as to what sort of girls these pathetic 
victims were. 

Mrs. Grimes, 48, divorced her husband 6 
years ago after a lengthy separation. Al- 
though Mr. Grimes contributes $30 a week to 
the family, she has had to work to support 
herself and 5 children. She even has worked 
a night shift at an industrial plant. It has 
been difficult for her to give the children the 
care and attention they may have needed. 

“My girls were good girls. * * They 
never were on West Madison Street, they had 
too much upbringing for that. * * * They 
never even knew where skid row was.” Time 
and again, since Bennie's confession, Mrs. 
Grimes had made statements like these. 

Bennie had stated, in the confession, that 
he had sex relations with Patricia over a 
period of days, and implied that his friend 
had been similarly favored by Barbara. 

It was natural, then, that one of the most 
controversial points in the medical examina- 
tion of the Grimes sisters should be the ques- 
tion as to whether they were sexually mo- 
lested. This issue was not involved in estab- 
lishing the cause of death. But it was ob- 
viously important in the police investigation. 

Samples sent to lab 


The three pathologists who conducted the 
autopsy were very firm on the subject. They 
said they had found no indication that the 
girls had engaged in sexual intercourse. The 
coroner told the press, in fact, that the 
autopsy had indicated that the Grimes sis- 
ters were virgins. : 

But then an odd thing happened. Dr, 
Jerry J. Kearns, one of the coroner's pathol- 
Ogists, sent samples taken from the bodies 
to the Chicago Police Crime Laboratory for a 
courtesy examination. The laboratory re- 
ceived 3 vials, 2 marked Barbara Grimes,” 
and the third, oddly, unlabeled. There ap- 
parently was a fourth vial, but it never got to 
the lab. 

The police technicians, one of whom is the 
president of the Illinois State Society of 
Microscopy and a man who has worked on 
scores of rape cases, consider that they have 
established beyond doubt that Barbara had 
had sexual relations in the days before her 
death. They have shown the evidence to this 
reporter, and, they assured me, to the doctors 
who handled the autopsies. Scientifically 
speaking, they asserted, there is no possible 
doubt about the matter, 
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When Dr. Bdwin F. Hirsch, one of the 
pathologists, was asked by me whether he 
had seen the police slides, he said: “I can't 
comment on that. That's a moral ques- 
tion.” 

The fact that the crime lab had sex evi- 
dence was first disclosed officially when Har- 
ry Glos, the coroner’s chief investigator and 
the only nonmedical man to witness the au- 
topsies, called a press conference February 
14 to blast coverups in the case. 

The doctors and Mr. McCarron, however, 
were adamant. Mr. Glos was fired. The 
doctors took the position that they would 
not engage in a controversy with techni- 
cians.” Their studies did not show evidence 
of sex activity, they insisted. 


Medical inquiry closed 


Mr, McCarron rejected suggestions that 
other pathologists be brought into the case 
and announced that the medical phase of 
the inquiry was closed. 

Mr, McCarron the coroner says, “Like all 
Irishmen, I think with my heart instead of 
my head.” He dislikes even to talk about 
the possibility that sex figured in the Grimes 
case. He becomes evasive and annoyed 
when questioned about it. 

Back in February, after the doctors set the 
death date, Mr. McCarron asserted: The 
scientists took the girls off Madison Street 
and put them into respectability, and that's 
the most important thing aside from solving 
this case.” 

To me, he said: “Those little girls are in 
heaven.” 

There was one cryptic paragraph in the au- 
topsy report which apparently relates to the 
crime lab report: 

We do not deny or affirm having received 
information obtained by police investigators, 
but this information has no role in estab- 
lishing the cause of death. To deny or to 
affirm would divulge information that is 
confidential.” 


PUZZLING ANGLES 


The sheriff's investigators, in their efforts 
to square the pathologists’ verdict of death 
on December 28-29 with other known facts 
of the case, keep running into puzzling prob- 
lems. 

Time continues to be the all-important 
element of the mystery. The girls ate sup- 
per the night they disappeared, then saw the 
movie through, according to witnesses, be- 
fore they were killed. Yet the toxicologist's 
report sets 4 hours as the time since the 
food found in Barbara's system had been 
eaten. 

This means that on the timetable accepted 
by the coroner and State's attorney, the sis- 
ters would have had to be picked up, driven 
to an outlying part of Cook County, un- 
dressed and killed—all within an hour or so 
after leaving the theater. 

And how killed? ‘This reporter asked the 
toxicologist, Dr. Camp, how the girls could 
have been so quickly rendered powerless 
and then brought to death, without there 
being any signs of struggle or beating or use 
of drugs. Dr. Camp replied merely that this 
is the most puzzling aspect of the case for 
the doctors. 

“That is a terrific problem,” he asserted. 

Dr. Kearns says the sisters could have died 
of fright. That is what Mrs. Grimes says 
she believes. But Dr. Hirsch has another 
interesting idea, According to Mr. Mc- 
Carron, this is the Hirsch supposition as re- 
lated to him: 

The girls were picked up by a couple of 
teen-age boys who drove them out to the 
forest preserves. Their advances rejected, 
they undressed the girls and put them out 
of the car—more as a practical joke than 
through fiendish cruelty. The girls walked 
along in the wintry wind and as they did the 
cold air acted as an anesthetic on them. 
They grew sleepy and, as no cars came by for 
them to hail, they stepped over the roadside 
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and lay down and fell asleep. 
There they froze to death. 
Time major factor 

Again, in the analysis of the sheriff's of- 
fice, the time question offers an ever-mount- 
ing problem. If Dr. Hirsch is correct, the 
hour or so after the movie must have sup- 
plied sufficient time not only for the actions 
already enumerated—but time, too, for the 
girls to have died from the cold. 

It is admittedly a difficult timetable to 
picture. In discussing it with this reporter, 
States Attorney Adamowski made a surpris- 
ing statement. “I don’t think,” he said, 
“the girls went to the theater that night.” 

Mr. Adamowski is the only responsible 
Official connected with the case to have ad- 
vanced this suggestion; others have accepted 
the statements of eyewitnesses who claim 
to have been seated with the girls or imme- 
diately behind them, 

If the giris did not attend the movie, of 
course, the strain on the officially accepted 
timetable would be greatly relieved. 

“I don't think anyone has ever asked Mrs. 
Grimes whether the girls might have gone 
to the theater some other night that week,” 
Mr. Adamowski said. 

Later, this reporter did put that question 
to Mrs, Grimes. She told me December 23 
was the first and only night her daughters 
ever went to that particular theater. 

Mr. Adamowski, himself, never asked Mrs. 
Grimes that question. I asked the states 
attorney, in fact, whether he had ever ques- 
tioned Mrs. Grimes on anything, in order to 
evaluate her testimony as a basis for the 
doctors’ conclusions. 

“No,” said Mr. Adamcwskl simply, "I have 
not.” : 
No decomposition 

There is one other factor that has pro- 
voked a certain skepticism in the public's 
mind on the December 28-29 death date. 
The bodies were found to be in a well-pre- 
served condition, with no signs of decompo- 
sition, 

The Chicago Tribune, quoting one of the 
world's leading authorities on exposure and 
freezing of human beings, said the medical 
man asserted in an interview that it would 
take 8 to 10 hours for a person to freeze to 
death in temperatures around 20 to 24 de- 
grees. That was the range at Chicago's 
Midway Airport in the hours around mid- 
night December 28. 

Other experts say a reading of 20 or lower 
is needed for freezing the body. 

The official United States Weather Bureau 
records show that the temperatures at Mid- 
way Airport, which is 35 minutes by auto- 
mobile from downtown Chicago, ranged from 
a high of 36 to a low of 20 on December 28, 
from 27 to 19 on December 29, and from 39 
to 13 on December 30. There was 1 inch of 
snow on the ground in this 3-day period. 

On the other hand, the range January 13, 
the day Bennie said he disposed of the bodies, 
was from 10 above to 3 below zero. For the 
next 4 days readings never got above 16 and 
hit a low of 7 below. Five inches of snow 
was on the ground in this period. Bennie's 
statement in his confession that it was 
“snowing and snow was on the ground” cor- 
responded with the actual situation, Jan- 
uary 13. 

Dr. Camp, however, was not impressed by 
these statistics. He said it probably was 
colder in the forest preserves than at the 
airport and that if the ground was frozen 
it would have acted as a refrigerator, 

Two good leads 

Sheriff Lohman currently has two new 
leads to the Grimes mystery investigation. 
He believes either one could break the case 
wide open. 

One concerns a scarf or babushka sald by 
a witness to have been left by one of the 
Grimes sisters when they were in a drive-in 
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restaurant with Bennie Bedwell and another 
man. 

Mrs. Grimes concedes that the scarf bears 
a striking resemblance to a scarf in the 
Grimes home—1i of 2 she bought just before 
Christmas. 

Laboratory tests on these scarfs and two 
others bought by the sheriff's office at the 
same shop already have shown that the scarf 
found in the restaurant and the one Mrs. 
Grimes turned over have similar foreign mat- 
ter on them, The other scarfs do not. 
Additional laboratory analyses are being 
made in which fibers from rugs in the 
Grimes home and the girls’ blankets are be- 
ing compared with the foreign matter noted 
above. 

The other hot“ lead concerns a friend 
of Bennie’s, a woman, who says she drove him 
to within a block of the Grimes home sev- 
eral times last year, and saw Bennie and 
Patricia together. 

Mr. Lohman believes this woman snows 
more than she has told, and his aids are 
trying to convince her she should cooperate 
fully. 

Shertf’s witnesses listed 

Among other witnesses the sheriff has are: 

1. Three persons who, like the Duros 
couple, say they saw the girls, Bennie and 
a “Mexican” man in the Duros restaurant, 
January 6. : 

2. A bus driver and an elderly woman 
passenger who say they saws the girls on a 
West Madison Street bus January 2 or 3. 
They said one of the sisters stretched out 
on a seat (near the old woman) and the 
other kept running to the driver to ask him 
where Homan Avenue was and telling him to 
be sure to let her know when they came 
to it. The witnesses say the girls got out 
et Homan. 

3. A tree surgeon, who stopped at a sxid 
row joint, near Homan Avenue, for a ccuple 
of drinks January 5, told police he saw 
Bennie and the Grimes girls there. Pat. 
where are my shoes?” one girl asked the 
other, he said. They had been dancing in 
their stocking feet. The witness said *he 
sat within 3 feet of them. 

4. A classmate of Barbara’s said the Grimes 
girl showed her two wallet pictures of a boy 
“she called Eddie.” The witness identified 
the pictures as those of Edward L. (Bennie) 
Bedwell. She said that Barbara told her 
Eddie was a hillbilly and that one of 
her sisters “took Eddie away“ from her. 

There is another factor, too. which makes 
the sheriff and his people reluctant to dis- 
miss Bennie as a suspect. Lie detector tests 
indicate that he was implicated in the crime. 

George W. Haney, the sheriff's lie detector 
consultant, is a former associate of Russell 
Chatham of Vienna, Va., one of the Nation's 
leading polygraph authorities. 

“There was never any doubt in my mind 
that Bennie told the truth when he said he 
knew the Grimes sisters and disposed of 
their bodies,” Mr. Haney says. 


LAST WORDS 


When Chicagoans talk about the Grimes 
case, some surprisingly contradictory state- 
ments result. 

Mr. McCarron, the coroner, implied in an 
interview that Bennie had simply been 
given the third degree. “They kept him 
for a week and brainwashed him,” this offi- 
cial said. “He would have confessed to any- 
thing. So would you—so would I." 

Mr. Adamowski, the State's attorney, was 
asked in another interview whether he 
thought Bennie had been pressured into a 
confession. “No; he wasn't,” came the reply. 

The State's attorney's basic position is not 
hard to understand, however. He clearly 
feels that he could not secure a conviction 
with the testimony of his own medical ex- 
perts against him. And a prosecutor, by the 
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Tules of the game, should not seek an indict- 
ment unless he believes he can convict. 

Whether Bennie will be convicted of any- 
thing in Florida, of course, remains to be 
seen. The case there is similar in many 
respects to the one in Chicago from which 
he now appears safely extricated. 

The Florida charge is that he raped a 13- 
year-old girl and held her prisoner in a 
trailer for 3 days. Another girl was simi- 
larly attacked and held by an unidentified 
friend of Bennie's, it is alleged. 

Orders extradition 


Governor Stratton, of Illinois, asserted in 
ordering the extradition that evidence pro- 
duced at a special hearing on the matter 
showed that Bennie was in Florida at the 
time of the alleged crime (March 9, 1956) 
and that the girl identified Bennie as her 
attacker. The girl's mother, the Governor 
said, identified the suspect as the person who 
had requested permission to date her 
daughter after he had met her at a carnival 
where he worked as a roustabout. 

Coroner McCarron, on the other hand, 
pooh-poohs the idea that Bennie figured in 
the Florida case. 

“He didn’t have any more to do with that 
case than you did,” Mr. McCarron told this 
reporter. 

And so the mystery remains, 

I interviewed Mrs. Grimes the other day in 
her home. It was strange to think that the 
State’s attorney had never once bothered to 
talk with this woman on whose testimony 
Bennie's entire scientific alibi depended. 

At the inquest Mrs. Grimes had embraced 
Bennie's mother and, according to the news 
reports, said: “I know your boy didn't do 
It.“ 

Now she sat in her tiny livingroom, where 
ehe had been playing cards with three of the 
children and a neighbor. A big policeman, 
assigned to the house, read a newspaper on 
the sofa. 

"I never said Bennie Bedwell didn't do it.“ 
Mrs. Grimes told me. 

That's the way things have been going in 
Chicago, 


A Monument to Garden City, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
good people of Kansas have always been 
noted for their hospitality and friendli- 
ness extended to those visiting our State. 
I feel the article appearing in the May 
issue of the Reader's Digest is a typical 
reminder of the warm friendliness of the 
West, and is truly a monument to the 
fine people of Garden City for the part 
played by its citizenry in healing a 
Stranger who came there sick in body 
and sicker in spirit. I would like to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp to in- 
clude a copy of this article: 

A MONUMENT von GARDEN CITY 
(By Walker Winslow) 

If “life certificates,” like birth certifi- 
cates, were issued, mine would have been 
given me by Garden City, Kans., in Febru- 
ary 1952. This little city took me at a time 
when I was near death, not only physically 
but spiritually. 

A deep feeling of depression gnawed at 
my mind as I drove down from the moun- 
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tains onto the plains of Kansas. There was 
Melting snow on the straight, lonely high- 
Way; the wind was cold and dismal. 

For more years of my life than I like to 
Temember, I had been avoiding respon- 
sibility, eluding the routine difficulties of 
life and even justifying defeat by means of 
alcohol. My alcoholism had been a tech- 
Nique of living destructively and reducing 
the surface penalties to hangovers and re- 
Morse. Now, literally unable to use alcohol 
any longer, I suffered from a guilt that as- 
Serted itself in bleak depression. I was an 
isolated creature at bay in a hostile world. 
I felt that the world did not want me, that 
all men were against me. 

I should have felt adventurous, for I was 
On my way to Topeka to get additional ma- 
terial for a book I was writing about Dr. 
O. F. Menninger, a great pioneer whose work 

Saved thousands of persons from the 
bogs of mental illness. Instead I was in 
despair, cynical, and bitter. I wondered how 

mninger had managed to cling to the illu- 
Sion of life's goodness for 91 years. 

Suddenly I came to a slight curve in the 
Toad and was snapped out of my reverie. The 
Car would not steer. Getting out, I found 
that the melting snow had splashed up and 
filled the undersides of the fenders with ice, 

g the wheels. In an nour, by using a 
Screwdriver as an icepick, I managed to free 
the wheels, but I was exhausted. 

I had trouble getting my breath as I drove 
on. Suddenly my ribs seemed to clench in 

a closing fist, and a molten river of pain 
ran down my left arm. I got the car stopped 
and caught my breath. At that moment the 
Fray face I saw in the rear-view mirror ap- 
Peared to be turning blue. (Later I learned 
that I'd had what is called a coronary insuf- 
ficiency—a temporarily inadequate supply 
ot blood to the muscles of the heart.) 

There wasn’t a soul for miles; I had to 
drive on. A perverse will to survive must 
have got me to the next town. I can remem- 
ber only thinking it ironic that its name 
Should be Garden City and that there should 
be a sign bidding me welcome. 

The next thing I remember is being helped 
Into the small white residence of a young 
doctor. His family and some guests were 
about to have dinner. When I protested that 
I could wait, the doctor warned me not to 

He practically, carried me into a - 

room and laid me on the clean white spread, 

y shoes and all. His wife helped him get 
My coat and shirt off. 

Skillfully he went about examining me. 
My exhaustion was so complete I simply 
Wanted to let go; dying In this room seemed 

tter than by the roadside, A pill was put 
Under my tongue, and something was in- 
Jected into a vein. After another injection 
the pain was gone, and so was consciousness. 

I awakened in a hospital. There was an 
Oxygen mask on my face, and the doctor was 
With me. Knowing he would have to stand 
good for my hospital bill if I couldn't, I lifted 

mask and said, “There are some traveler's 
checks in my coat. You'd better let me sign 
Some for you.” 

“Put that mask back on and forget about 
Payment,” he said gently. “Let me do the 
Worrying.” 

Something in his manner made me im- 
Pulsively hold out my hand to him. For a 
e moments he held the hand and then 

d grufiy, “You're among friends.” I 
Wanted to cry. It was as if I'd been wel- 
domed back to life. A gentle Sister gave 
me a hypodermic and I went back to sleep. 

When I awakened it was morning and the 
Oxygen mask had been removed. There 
Were flowers in the room. As soon as a 
n came in I asked her where they had 
dome from. “Some of Dr. Tes other pa- 
tients," she said. When she asked me how 
I was feeling she remarked that everyone 
Was pestering her to find out. 
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“I feel better,” I said, but why should 
all these people want to know how a 
stranger is feeling and send him flowers?” 

“Word gets around,” she said. 

A good-natured Irish Sister came in with 
coffee. “You're exhausted, poor lad.“ she 
said with a jovial sympathy, “and this will 
give you a bit of warmth.” She added, "I 
said a prayer for you last night and so did 
the other Sisters. We won't be forgetting 
vou.“ 

I felt stunned. I was experiencing spon- 
taneous and evidences of friend- 
ship I'd thought impossible in modern life. 
And I was a complete stranger to all these 
people. When a nurse came with a hypo- 
dermic I told her I didn't want it. There 
was still pain, but I didn't want anything 
to obliterate the sense of security I now felt. 
She gave me the injection anyway. 

The doctor came in and grinned. “You 
gave me a real scare yesterday,” he said, 
“but in these cases there's not necessarily 
any permanent damage.“ 

As he examined me he said he had put my 
car in his garage and had taken the liberty 
of packing a bag with the things I'd need 
at the hospital. “If you hold on where 
you are now.“ he added, “you can have 
visitors in a couple of days. The friends who 
were at my house when you came in want 
to call on you, and some of my patients 
want to meet you. You're going to be here 
at least two weeks, so enjoy yourself.” 

Even during the next 2 days, when visitors 
were still barred, several patients and some 
of their relatives stopped at my door to ask 
how I was and to leave me magazines, books 
and flowers. They showed a natural cordial- 
ity and sincere concern, and I could feel the 
strength of my spirit grow. 

When I could have visitors my days were 
full. Callers were frequent. I had half a 
dozen invitations to dinner as soon as I was 
out of the hospital. Always there were flow- 
ers in abundance. 

I was being given so much that it was a 
relief when I, too, had the opportunity to 
give. I had noticed a young man pacing 
the hall and, sensing his tension, I asked 
him in for a talk. He said his sister was in 
the last stages of leukemia but didn't know 
that she couldn't live long. She was beau- 
tiful and talented, just out of college and on 
the verge of a career. The brother was 
bitter that she should be taken and betrayed 
his bitterness to everyone he talked to. 

“Does she have visitors?” I asked. 

“Plenty,” he said. “Idiots who have no 
idea of what is happening to her. They 
laugh and talk and let her tell them of her 
plans for the future.” 

I was surprised to hear myself telling him 
that if she died with her plans in full bloom 
and in an aura of love and friendship she 
would be fortunate. “The or dream is 
always greater than the realization,” I heard 
myself say. “People are all for her now— 
she has hurt no one, competed with no one, 
created no Jealousies. You can be grateful 
that she’s not going out on the downbeat 
as so many do.” A strange speech for me. 
A day or two later the brother came in again 
and this time he talked eagerly of his sister's 
plans. 

For the few days that I stayed on in 
Garden City after I left the hospital, I felt 
as if I'd come home, as indeed I had—lI’d 
rejoined my fellow men and now had a 
faith in and a love for human beings. In 
the past I had regarded professional men 
who chose small towns as people who were 
looking for a comfortable niche for medioc- 
rity. Dr. T. made me change my mind about 
that; it was evident he'd sought a place 
where he could function best as a human 
being as well as a physician. 

The doctor didn’t think I should drive to 
Topeka, so I had a friend come for me. 
What to do with my car should have been a 
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problem, but before it had a chance to be- 
come one a man who had been at Dr. T.’s the 
day I arrived said he had to make a trip to 
Topeka later and would drive it there for me. 
He said he didn't mind returning by train. 

When I left Garden City I wished that I 
could have erected a monument to that small 
town. It would be simple—the figure of a 
gentle and concerned man with his hand 
extended in friendship. There would be a 
sign directing strangers to drive through the 
streets so that they could see happy, friendly 
people who could take in a stranger and 
make him one of them. 

As I was driven toward Topeka I felt that 
I could now tell the story of Dr. C. F. Men- 
ninger with greater understanding. This 
humble and selfiess man had founded a great 
organization for human betterment on the 
simple formula, “If we can love.” It was a 
conjecture made in a faith that had been 
proved correct by his and his sons’ belief in 
man. In Dr. T., I had met another physician 
of the great tradition, and a young one at 
that. 

Apparently my heart had revolted at the 
bitter view I was taking of life. There is 
such a thing as organic wisdom. This is the 
wisdom that can sweeten the bitter, humble 
the arrogant, and make us receptive to truth, 
to the spirit of good will among men. 


Employment of the Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the Members of the House will 
be interested in an essay on the employ- 
ment of the handicapped which was sub- 
mitted by Miss Virginia Trujillo, a stu- 
dent in the Antonito Public High School, 
Antonito, Colo. This essay won second 
place in the 1957 national essay contest 
conducted by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. / 

I congratulate Miss Trujillo on her 
prize-winning essay. I am indeed proud 
to represent the congressional district in 
which she lives. 

Miss Trujillo will come to Washington 
on May 23, and will receive her award 
directly from President Eisenhower. I 
am happy to see her receive this recog- 
nition which she richly deserves. She 
has brought great honor, not only to her- 
self, but to her school in Antonito, and 
to the entire State of Colorado. 

The essay follows: 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED: 

MUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 

Carefully groping in the darkness, John 
Erickson finally found what he was looking 
for—the doorknob. He turned it slowly, 
almost fearfully, for this was the step he 
had dreaded to take for so long. This was 
the step which would lead him out of the 
security of the hospital and into the insecu- 
rity of the world. 

John dreaded to go out into his commu- 
nity. He wondered, “How will my commu- 
nity receive me now? Will my old friends 
make me feel welcome? Will I be able to get 
a job here so I myself can support my family 
and not have to rely on aid from the Gov- 
ernment? Or will my town think I am to- 
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tally unfit to do any kind of work because £ 
am blind? Surely there must be some kind 
of work a fellow like me can do.” 

The knob turned and John stepped out 
of the hospital with its familiar antiseptic 
smell into the air with its fragance of grass 
and flowers of spring. As he felt the warm 
sunshine on his sightless eyes, John thought 
bitterly, “Is this the same John Erickson 
who a few years ago was a successful sales- 
man with the prettiest wife and smartest 
children in the neighborhood? Is this the 
same John Erickson who 4 years ago was up 
as a candidate for mayor and now is little 
better than the worm who crawls in the dirt 
not knowing where he is going?” 

All this mental agony/had come to John 
Erickson because he nad gone to fight for 
his country, his community, his family, his 
ideals. All because some fellow had failed 
to check the pin on his hand grenade, With 
these thoughts John walked slowly, tap- 
ping his way toward the family car that 
his wife must drive everywhere now, 

Yes, this was the same John Erickson. 
Why should he have changed? The only 
thing he had lost was his sight. He still 
had the qualities which make a man fight 
for a set of ideals, which make a man proud 
of his family, and a promising candidate for 
mayor. He still had the sense of responsi- 
bility and pride that he and not the tax- 
payers should support the John Ericksons. 
He still had that pride in his community 
that made him tell everyone, “Smithville, 
Iowa, my hometown, is the swellest place a 
feliow could ever want to live.” 

John Erickson still had those hopes and 
dreams. But most of all he still had the 
quality which is in every human being—a 
feeling of independence and the need of be- 
ing wanted and appreciated. Yes, he was 
the same John Erickson. He was the same 
if his community would still give him a 
chance; if Smithville would help him get 
used to the sound of a tapping cane by 
making him an indispensable citizen with a 
wage-earning job. 

Yes; John Erickson and the 28,000,000 
other disabled persons in the United States 
need help, help from their communities so 
that they can again feel independent and 
appreciated. They need help to make all 
their hopes, dreams, and desires come true. 

Is it financial help they need, or is it 
sympathy and consolation? They want none 
of these. A chance in fair competition for 
a job is what they need, not a kind word or a 
pitying glance. In other words, all a handi- 
capped person wants is a chance to prove 
himself, a chance to prove that there is 

he can still do to make himself 
a worthy community member. 

But before being employed, many of the 
physically handicapped must have a chance 
to become rehabilitated, to become adjusted 
to their limitations of acivity imposed on 
them by crippling disease or accident. These 
people need to be tested for their aptitudes 
so they will know for which type of work 
they are best qualified. Then training in 
their field must be offered to them. 

And who is to provide for these services? 
Where is John Erickson to turn for help? 

Isn't it fitting that John, who lost his eye- 
sight so that communities like his might be 
free, be helped by his community that he 
might be free? Should not the responsi- 
bility of rehabilitation to normal life through 
employment be the communities’? The 
same goes for the thousands of Johns who 
have been an active part of their neighbor- 
hood before becoming disabled. 

Which other organized body is better 
suited to rehabilitate and employ handi- 
capped persons than their own community? 
It is here that is home“ to the disabled; it 
is here that his heart is. Is it not logical 
that a handicapped person should prefer to 
work in his own community, with his 
friends than to go off to some factory where 
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jobs are made“ for people with physical 
infirmities? 

If to rehabilitate the handicapped is our 
aim, should not the community provide the 
tools? The small community is the only 
organized body small enough to take care of 
the thousands of disabled and give them the 
attention which such a person requires. 

But what would happen if our communi- 
ties neglect their responsibilities of rehabill- 
tating and employing their handicapped? 

The National Safety Council's compllations 
of statistics for the year 1953 indicates that 
there were 2 million accidents which caused a 
total production loss of 45 million man-days 
and a total cost in loss of wages, medical ex- 
penses, compensation benefits, and other 
administrative expenses of $1,650,000,000. If 
we add to this latter figure the so-called 
indirect accident costs of the loss of pro- 
duction time it raises the total estimated 
cost of accidents to the staggering total of 
$3,150,000,000 which the taxpayer must pay in 
higher taxes and higher prices. So it is 
vitally important for us as well as the 
handicapped that the communities shoulder 
their responsibility because full utilization 
of all our potential manpower is essential 
to the welfare and strength of our country 
at all times. If the handicapped are re- 
habilitated and given employment, the en- 
tire country will benefit. To quote Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “Rehabilitated persons, as a 
group, pay back in Federal income tax many 
times the cost of rehabilitation.” 

Neglecting the handicapped would not only 
result in the loss of millions of dollars and a 
great deal of manpower, but it would also 
result in the weakening of our Nation. There 
are some 28 million disabled persons in the 
United States. The majority of these persons 
are married and have children to care for. 
What happens if they are placed in institu- 
tions? If the family is the basic unit of 
society, the strength of our country rests on 
this. Therefore, if the family is no longer 
able to look to its head for financial support 
and security, it will lose its basic solidnees. 
If this happens the community will be weak- 
ened and the strength of the United States 
of America shall crumble. 

It is up to our communities to see that the 
disabled person is restored to his fullest 
physical, mental, social, and economic use- 
fulness so that the United States may be 
able to withstand the powers that threaten 
it. We must realize that only the community 
can rehabilitate a handicapped person to his 
fullest capacity by employing him. 

It is the responsibility of communities like 
Smithville, Iowa, to see that a white tipped 
cane can tap John Erickson's way to a use- 
ful job so that he may become a contributing 
citizen of an American community. 


An Editor and Smalltown Businessman 
Looks for a Change in the Eisenhower- 
Benson Program To Aid the Family 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a gentleman in my district, the editor 
of the Perham Enterprise-Bulletin, 
whose heart lies with the family farm- 
er. As a small-town businessman, he 
fully understands the great potential of 
a good farm program for the whole 


family-farm community. In his edi- 
torials, he tangles with all the various 
aspects of the agricultural program, 
challenging and probing for solutions. 

A recent editorial, April 25, was di- 
rected at the President’s possible change 
in farm policy, Observations and sug- 
gestions in this editorial merit serious 
consideration. I, therefore, under unan- 
imous consent, insert this studious edi- 


-torial in the RECORD: 


IKE SEEKS NEW FARM PLAN, WILL Am SMALL 
FARM 


We would like you to read several quota- 
tions: 

Quote No. 1: “The present farm pro- 
gram—the so-called flexible system adopted 
in 1954 is not working well in these areas. We 
have laws for disposal of surpluses under a 
subsidized arrangement for which the tax- 
payers pay. Then, when we get rid of those 
surpluses for a certain degree, the arbitrary 
provisions of the law operate, the price sup- 
ports go up and you get more surpluses. 
Small farmers especially need help because 
of the cost-price squeeze, but that the 
present program doesn’t work that way. 
The big farmers get the most.” 

Who said these things? President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower on April 17, 1957, as reported 
in the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Quote No, 2; The present parity (flexible) 
setup is a big operator's, city speculators 
bonanza, It gives the big operator and the 
small operator a 50-50 break—1 horse for the 
big operator and 1 rabbit for the small oper- 
ator. * * * Currently the consumer is paying 
for production which is stored. destroyed, 
or given away and then paying high prices 
in the market place because these surpluses 
were removed to cause an artificially high 
price.” 

Who said these things: We did on August 
4, 1955, in an editorial. ` 

We are glad that President Eisenhower 
has come to the realization that Mr. Ben- 
son's choice of a farm program is for the 
birds. It has been apparent to folks out 
this way for some time that lowering prices 
paid for farm produce simply makes the 
farmer produce more to keep his volume up. 

Both full parity and flexible support are 
bound to fail because they (for the most 
part) attempt to guarantee prices without 
regulating supply. Both aid the big pro- 
ducer while failing to effectively aid the 
small producer for whom they were osten- 
sibly designed. 

Now that the President is seeking a farm 
program that will, as he puts it, “Stand the 
test of time,” we suggest he take a look at 
the one we have been advocating for a num- 


ber of years, Under it the Government 


would pay the farmer a direct subsidy on 
his produce, scaled down as his production 
increases. 

For instance—Pay 90 percent of parity on 
the first $5,000 produced; 85 percent on the 
second $5,000 produced; 80 percent on the 
third $5,000, and so on down until a total 
of $25,000 is reached. Production of any 
one farmer over $25,000 would not be sub- 
sidized at all. 

Farm prices would be allowed to seek their 
own level in the markets, thus giving the 
consumer a break. í 

All Government purchases of surpluses 
would be eliminated. 

As nearly as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, the above plan would subsidize less 
than half the farm production, leaving half 
of the market for the ambitious to fight 
over in the best of American tradition. 

What do you think about it, Mr, Presi- 
dent? 

We think you are right in scouting around 
because in this day and age of hybrid seeds, 
high power fertilizers and potent insecticides, 
the soil bank will not bail out the flexibie 
support program. 
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Britain Saves Money on Her Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD a timely editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune, Wednesday, May 1. 
The British continue to deserve the rep- 
Utation of looking out for Britain as in- 
dicated by their current action with re- 
Spect to expenditures in their budget for 
the coming year. It would seem that 
while we talk vociferously about cutting 
the budget for the United States the 
British are taking definite steps and are 
achieving their goal to reduce their 
budget and give their people some tax re- 
lief. In this particular instance, the 
United States would do well to follow 
the British so that we could give our peo- 
ple action and not talk. 


Batrain Saves Money oN Her Navy 


Britain intends in the year ahead to re- 
duce her naval expenses by 10 percent. 
Eventually, the number of men in the naval 

will be cut from the present 120,000 
to 75,000. All but one of the biggest battle- 
Ships are to be scrapped, and, when the 

‘ormation has been completed in 5 
Years, the British Navy will consist of half 
& dozen aircraft carriers and their auxiliary 
Ships, together with a couple of hundred 
tes to patrol the coasts and about 60 
Submarines. 
The new British budget calis for spending 
than $900 million on the navy. The 
New American budget calls for spending 
More than $10 billion on our Navy and 
the cost in the coming year is to be larger by 
Several hundred million dollars than in the 
Present year. Britain's Navy is going 
down while ours is going up. 
ur Veysey, The Tribune's London cor- 
respondent, has figured that the number of 
Men in our navy today is just about twice 
the expected strength 5 years hence of the 
British Army, Navy, and Air Force confbined, 

Possibly there are those in this country 
Who will conclude that all this is just as it 
Should be because it proves that the United 
States has replaced Britain as the world's 

@ naval power. Americans may well 
take pride in this achievement but they also 
May ask whether such vast superiority at 
e cost is altogether necessary. 

Plainly the British have come to the con- 
clusion that types of naval equipment, al- 
ready obsolete in World War II, are of even 

Value today. There can be no quarrel 
With that thesis. Our own Navy has scrapped 
à good many of its old-fashioned ships and 

almost all of its remaining battlewagons 
mothballs. 

And plainly, too, the British think that 
they will be just about as safe with a little 
Navy as they would be with a much bigger 
One, This conclusion could have been 

reached in several ways. The British strate- 

May have decided that, in the atomic 

age, no fleet can offer much protection to an 
within easy bombing and rocket range 

or an enemy on the continent of Europe: or 
the decision may have been founded on the 
that the American fleet will do 

Whatever a fleet can do to protect Britain 

and the American air bases on the island. 

In fact, both lines of reasoning may have 
Contributed to the result and the conclusion 
May well have been reinforced by estimates, 

downward, of the soviet capacity to 
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take the offensive. Certainly since the Hun- 
garian revolt it has been clear that the 
Soviet commanders cannot rely on the loy- 
alty of the soldiers of the satellite countries 
and, in fact, would have to keep great num- 
bers of Russian soldiers guarding lines of 
communication through the satellites to 
prevent sabotage. 

At any rate, whatever the reasoning may 
have been, it is the American fleet that is 
steaming eastward in the Mediterranean, 
which, even in the years of Britain's military 
decline, has been regarded as Britain's spe- 
cial concern. Plainly the British are quite 

to have their interests in the Near 
and Middle East protected at American ex- 
pense and risk. Because our recent ad- 
ministrations have been eager to assume 
these responsibilities and to impose corre- 
sponding burdens on our taxpayers, the 
British can feel safe in weakening their own 
military establishments on land and sea, to 
the advantage of the British taxpayer. 


Tyranny and Brigandage in Collection of 
Alleged Delinquent Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Jefferson Gazette. Mr. 
E. C. Lampson, the owner and editor of 
the Jefferson Gazette is a truly fine 
American, his father was reading clerk 
in the House of Representatives follow- 
ing the Civil War. Jefferson, Ohio, sent 
Senator Ben Wade and Congressman 
Joshua Giddings to the United States 
Congress. It is the town in which John 
Brown laid the cornerstone of the court- 
house before going on to Harpers Ferry. 

From the editorial of this fine north- 
eastern Ohio newspaper, which is rated 
as one of the best newspapers of the 
country, we can heed that all is not well 
in the old homestead—or a way down 
east—or on the banks of the Wabash. 
It is a good advice to the administration 
that it better devote more time to mid- 
America and not so much to the Middle 
East, if we want to survive. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Jefferson (Ohio) Gazette of 
April 30, 1957] 

TYRANNY AND BRIGANDAGE IN COLLECTION OF 
ALLEGED DELINQUENT INCOME TAXES— 
AMERICAN CITIZENS ARE BRAZENLY DENIED 
THE PROTECTION OF THE COoURTS—FEDERAL 
OFFICERS FLOUT THE BILL oF RIGHTS WITH 
ImpunrTY—AnN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. President: The brazen methods used 

by officers of the Federal Government in this 

34th District and probably elsewhere in the 

United States, deserve your immediate con- 

demnation. 

If their wanton and unconstitutional acts 
in charging and persecuting citizens for 
alleged income tax delinquency has the ap- 
proval of your administration, I shall regret 
the loyal support given you in the elections 
of 1952 and 1956. I am ashamed of my own 
Government. 

I was shocked to read in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, April 25, 1957, the statement 
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of the district director of IRS: We have no 
special orders from Washington, but we 
have been receiving regular instructions 
about this from time to time.” His effort 
was to justify the tyrannical methods used 
in collections of tax accounts, Proof of 
correctness is not always shown to the 
victims in advance. His remark was fol- 
lowed by the comment of William Horvath, 
assistant chief of the delinquent accounts, 
that: “But some taxpayers think we don't 
have the authority to do this, that we need 
a court order. That isn’t true as they find 
out.“ 

Mr. President: Has the protection ot the 
Bill of Rights become a myth under the 
Eisenhower administration? 

Have you been too much concerned with 
foreign aid to prevent American citizens 
being denied the protection of law and the 
Constitution, when some of them are 
without any proof offered by the agents of 
the Federal Government as criminals—tax 
evaders? 

Under Ohio laws, to enter uninvited upon 
private property or to seize the same without 
due process, or to impound property even 
for States taxes delinquent is a trespass 
compounding a felony. Under Ohio laws, 
no delinquent State tax may be collected 
until due process of law provides the delin- 
quent taxpayer with notice and reasonable 
time to contest or to make a voluntary set- 
tlement. 

Under the Eisenhower administration the 
Internal Revenue executives and minor em- 
ployees claim lawful authority without proof 
of the correctness of their claim to take a 
taxpayer's home, business, credits, or other 
properties without due process of law. He 
is not allowed opportunity to prove the Fed- 
eral claim incorrect and unjust. Since when 
has the tenacles of this Federal tax octopus 
grown so large and so crushing that an 
American citizen faces certain damage if he 
fights an illegal tax claim? By whose au- 
thority is this cruel and unusual punish- 
ment inflicted with impunity by Federal 
employees? 

According to the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of April 25, 1957, in this 34th district, in 
1956 there were 180 property seizures and 
9.833 levies. Few if any such actions fol- 
lowed a court order, In each case Federal 
employees reported to superiors alleged 
bookkeeping charges that the taxpayers 
were delinquent. Each alleged delinquent 
was given a short notice with threats of levy 
on wages, salary, or other income, or to seize 
and sell your property or rights to property, 
if payment is not received within 10 days 
of the date of this notice. Does that mean 
10 days before or 10 days after said date? 
A fourth-grader should write better English. 

To seize a man’s business, to padlock it 
merely to collect a few dollars, which the 
taxpayer may believe he does not owe the 
Government, is a monstrous misapplication 
of Federal power. To refuse said taxpayer 
his constitutional State and National rights 
of a day in court is worse than is done in 
Russia, 

Many errors are made in the accounting 
department and by the taxpayer without in- 
tent to defraud. Until the department ex- 
plains in a courteous manner its claim of 
debt, by what conceivable constitutional law 
can such gross imposition be made with im- 
punity in our once-free United States of 
America? 

PROOF OF THE CORRECTNESS OF MY CHARGES 


There is no constitutional authority for an 
employee of the Income Tax Division to 
threaten or seize property, wages, or other 
possessions in payment of an alleged delin- 
quent tax until proven in a court of law. 
No Federal employee has the right to demand 
payment of a controversial charge within an 
unreasonable period of time, nor to trespass 
upon, nor to impound, nor to seize, nor to 
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sell nor to damage in any manner the prop- 
erty or the reputation of any taxpayer with- 
out due process of law. 

The now common practice of seizing and 
denying a taxpayer access to his own records 
is unconstitutional. The fourth amendment 
covers this statement, quoted in part: “The 
right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall not 
be violated * * *” 

It certainly is unreasonable to seize papers 
and records upon which the taxpayer must 
base his claim of error when the error was 
made by the department Itself. 

The much-abused fifth amendment amply 
provides against the abuse of power by Gov- 
ernment officials and employees. It renders 
the seizure of wages, salary, income, or other 
property, without due process of law. a crime 
on the part of any officer or employee of the 
State or Nation. The fifth amendment pro- 
vides that anyone charged with a crime must 
“be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, must be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, and must have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor and to have the assistance of 
counsel.” These provisions, and others of the 
Bill of Rights, are flagrantly and boastfully 
fiouted in the 34th District in Ohio. 

The seventh article provides that where 
the value in controversy exceeds $20 the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved. The 
officials of the 34th district claim the law 
under which they operate does not provide 
for trial by jury. If that be true, the said 
law is unconstitutional. Any tax collected 
under it by force is an illegal collection. A 
single penny taken more than the tax and 
costs is a theft or is taking private property 
without just compensation. 

The vexatious delays in law for restoring 
rights and property prevent many from suing 
individuals’ who have assumed to charge, 
arrest, and punish alleged delinquent tax- 
payers without due process of law. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE WITH CLEVELAND OFFICE 


I am in receipt of a card demanding $9, 
alleged deficit in my 1956 income tax. No 
explanation accompanied the demand. But 
the card states, “Your computation of tax 
has been mathematically verified.” If my ac- 
count has been mathematically verified, why 
the discourteous demand? The card threat- 
ens “if payment is not received within 10 
days from the date of this notice, your ac- 
count will be placed in the hands of an 
internal revenue collection officer without 
further notice. Under the law he may levy 
on your wages, salary, or other income or 
seize or sell your property or rights to prop- 
erty to collect this account.” 

Your protestor is 81 years old. He has 
been the editor of a country newspaper for 
61 years. He handled in that period many 
$100,000 accounts. He never has defaulted 
in any obligation, public or private. 

Until recently no bill payable has been re- 
ceived by him that contained discourteous 
language. He finds the Gazette, through er- 
ror made by some clerk in the Cleveland 
Office, charged with $1,094.84 delinquency for 
1956 in withholding taxes and social-security 
taxes paid for the employees of the Gazette 

Printing Co., Inc., Jefferson, Ohio, 

The Cleveland office claims it never re- 
celved the fourth quarterly report for 1956, 
form No. 941, yet it credits us with a payment 
of $626.88. 

We have in our possession and will not give 
it up, without a court order, our check for 
$626.68, No. 2429, dated January 22, 1957, 
which check accompanied form 941 with the 
necessary papers to complete our 1956 ac- 
count, Payment in full. We have since then 
paid the January, February, and March 
charges, totaling $1,556.88. 

The Gazette Printing Co., Inc., is not in- 
debted to the Federal Government for any 
taxes accruing prior to April 1, 1957. 
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Knowing we are on safe grounds if the De- 
partment is not an American gestapo, we 
have no cause to worry. The entry of our 
premises by the use of force by a Federal tax 
collector would make said person so entering 
“a trespgsser, a thief, or a burglar.” Ohio 
laws will be used if necessary. The Revolu- 
tionary War was fought on less grounds for 
revolt, Mr. President, than now exists in your 
administration when honest taxpayers are 
held delinquent and their property taken by 
agents of the income-tax division without 
due process of law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHET Lampson. 
A 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 is Polish National Day. It commemo- 
rates the anniversary of the enactment 
of Poland’s democratic constitution on 
May 3, 1791. 

At this crucial time in history when 
communism dominates half of Europe, 
it is essential that the United States 
and the free Western Powers give all pos- 
sible support to the Polish cause for free- 
dom and independence. 

I do not believe it is the United States 
Policy to incite uprisings behind the Iron 
Curtain against the Communist govern- 
ments, for such a policy by itself while 
demonstrating the burning spirit of the 
people for freedom, results in the hor- 
rible destruction and the death of fight- 
ers and innocent women and children at 
the hands of overwhelming Soviet man- 
power and armaments. Such terror was 
witnessed recently both in Hungary and 
Poland. 

Rather, our policy must be to raise our 
voices continually against this Soviet 
subjugation and even to offer material 
and economic did to the Poles, if we can 
receive the assurances that such aid will 
indeed reach the Polish people and they 
are aware of its source. A private or- 
ganization, the Ford Foundation, has re- 
cently announced a grant to Poland. It 
will be well for our Government to heed 
closely the effectiveness of this assis- 
tance as a possible guide for further 
United States efforts. 

I believe there to be some validity in 
the argument that the Polish people, if 
given the proper moral and material 
tools, will better equip themselves for 
casting off Russian domination and re- 
gaining independence. 

There is no question in the minds of 
the Kremlin that brave Poland stands 
firmly in the camp of the West. For 
Poland to cast such a die in the face of 
stark adversity, gives the free world an 
insight into the fibre of bravery and 
courage possessed by these people, who, 
since World War II have been denied 
their cultural and sacred freedom. 

Let us not be cajoled into imagining 
that the Gomulka government is the 
government of the Polish people. This 
is merely a shabby compromise insti- 
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gated at the direction of Moscow as an 
attempt to mollify a country whose free 
existence has been erased and sense of 
nationalism offended. 

Although Poland may be relatively 
free as a nation in captivity by the Com- 
munists, the United States should settle 
for nothing less than the complete re- 
turn of freedom to this and other coun- 
tries, so that they may govern as they 
choose. 


The Maligned Postman Deserves Better 
of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Bill Vaughan appeared 
in the Kansas City Star of April 13. I 
heartily agree with Mr. Vaughan’s com- 
ments on the courteous and fine service 
performed by our friends and fellow citi- 
zens who give their working lives to the 
Post Office Department and efficient 
service to their fellow citizens. 


THE MALIGNED POSTMAN DESERVES BETTER 
or Us 
(By Bill Vaughan) 

The Postoffice Department has been havy- 
ing a difficult time this week. Today, Satur- 
day deliveries were eliminated, and other cut- 
backs may be put in force. There isn't 
enough money. 

Congress, however, apparently has relented 
enough so that these reductions in service 
will be tem j 

Critics abound. There are people who send 
the editor grisly stories of how it took a 
letter 15 days to get from Philadelphia to 
Dayton, Ohio. Some patrons object to the 
design of new postage stamps on esthetic 
grounds. Others do not like to be addressed 
as “Occupant.” We are told that the Post 
Office Department should employ more ma- 
chines and fewer people. The post offices 
themselves, we are told, should look more 
like factories and less like Greek temples. 

I will agree that it is ridiculous that we 
cannot operate a mall system geared to the 
needs of our citizens. This is the sort of 
thing that Americans like to laugh at in 
other countries. We are so proud of our 
technological superiority. When we are 
charged with cultural shortcomings we can 
always point out that at least you can make 
a telephone call, send a telegram or get @ 
letter delivered in the United States more 
expeditiously than in lands which lack our 
Yankee know-how. 

Perhaps it is good for our national soul to 
be told that other countries handle their 
mail better than we do. Conceit is the be- 
setting sin of America. We go into hot wars 
on the assumption that the Japanese are 
unable to. fly airplanes because their eyes 
are the wrong shape. And a comforting 
delusion at the start of the cold war was that 
Russia could never build the atomic bomb 
because it is a nation of dreamy peasants. 

From both of these ideas we had rude 
awakenings. 

So it may be a healthy thing for us to learn 
that other peoples get their mall as expedi- 
tiously as we do, or more so. 

But, all this aside, I think it might be 
well to inject a few comments about our 
postal system that have nothing to do with 
its fiscal stability. 
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There were three letters from New York 
on my desk this morning. All were mailed 
yesterday. I have never experienced any of 
these grotesque delays in service which are 
being reported from time to time. 

I have never found a rude or cranky per- 
80n—beyond, that is, the normal amount of 
crankiness which is every freeborn Ameri- 
can's natural right—at the window of any 
Postoffice. On the contrary, I have been 
helped, advised, and coddled beyond any- 
thing due me. 

Last Christmas I was in line behind a gen- 
tleman in overalls who lacked 15 cents of 
having enough money to mall a package. 
The young man at the window put it in out 
of his own pocket—with, of course, a prom- 
uono the customer to "drop it by some 

"Ha 

I hope we get more efficient operation of 
Our postal system. I hope, maybe, that we 
get machines—although I find them gener- 
ally less agreeable than people, in favor of 
whom I tend to have a bias. I would even 
wish that post offices looked like factories 
instead of Greek temples, if that would help, 
even though the average American town 
Needs at least one Greek temple. And where 
is it going to get one unless from the Gov- 
ernment? 

But I also hope that we never get so effi- 
cient that the man at the post office window 
won't take time to help us retie our pack- 
ages and the mailman won't have enough 
interest to call out, “Got a letter from that 
kid of yours today." 

Let's be efficient, let's save money (or 
spend more if necessary), but let's not lose 
Our admiration for the wonderful people who 
get the mail through. 


Colt's Peacemaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
‘Connecticut and the city of Hartford 
are famed for many things, not the least 
Of which is the home of the Colt's Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co. 

One of the famous Colt’s products is 
the “six shooter,” or “Peacemaker,” a 
Single-action revolver. This gun was 
dropped by Colt's during World War II 
but has been put back into production, 
and this has excited the gun collecting 
and shooting fraternity. 

Without objection, I request permis- 
Sion to insert in the Appendix of the 
ConcresstonaL Record an account of 

Six shooter’s modern day comeback 
by Kenneth Scheibel of the Gannet News 
Service. This story has appeared widely 
in the Gannett newspapers, including 
the Hartford Times in my district. Here 


is how it appeared in the Utica (N. L.) 


ily Press: 
FAMED Cott PEACEMAKER BLAZES TO NEW 
~ POPULARITY 
(By Kenneth Scheibel) 
Wasninoron, March 25—A famous Ameri- 
can gun which blazed its way across the 
Pages of early United States history is mak- 
& modern-day comeback. 
It is the world-famed 45 caliber six 
„or “Peacemaker,” known as the gun 
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that won the West. It is the product of 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Colt’s official John A. Millington and Asso- 
ciliates are displaying the “Peacemaker” 
model at the annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association here this week. 

He said that the public’s reaction to rein- 
troduction of the gun has been amazing. 

“We are about 30,000 orders behind,” Mill- 
ington declared, “even though we put on 
night shifts.” 

What is behind the interest in a gun de- 
veloped in 1873? 

Millington said shooters and gun collectors 
always felt the six-gun was a good gun. 
Colt's discontinued it in 1941, but resumed 
production on a limited basis in 1955. 

“In the United States today, there is a 
nostalgic urge for the things of the past," 
Millington declared. He said this is true of 
automobiles, architecture, and clothing. 
With a grin, he sald “and television and 
western movies have helped this trend.” 

According to figures cited by Millington, 
the gun business is booming. He said the 
company in some categories of sales regis- 
tered a 357-percent increase in the last 6 
months of 1956 compared with the first half 
of the year. 

Colt's also is exhibiting at the National 
Rifle Association exhibit its new 357 mag- 
num, called the “python.” Millington de- 
scribed it as a gun “with a lotta power“ 
which he said has excited collectors and 
sportsmen. > 

Sam Colt invented his first revolver in 
the 1830's. The war in Mexico created de- 
mand for them. Colt developed .44 caliber, 
six-shot revolvers for Gen. Zachary Taylor. 

The Civil War found revolvers widely 
adopted as a side arm and later in the set- 
tling of the West they became almost stand- 
ard dress, going by such names as “thumb- 
buster,” “hawg laig," “equalizer,” and “plow- 
handle.” 

Sam Colt died in 1862 at the age of 48 and 
in 1873 his gun was produced as the “Model 
P” for the Cavalry. 

The “six gun” is a single action handgun 
which fires one round at a time and must 
be recocked by hand. Its chamber holds 
six shells. Each empty shell must be 
ejected by hand. 

Many old models of the storied “peace- 
maker" have become collector’s items worth 
thousands of dollars. Enhancing values are 
special ivory, pearl, or silver grips as well 
as fine engraving performed by master crafts- 
men. The age of the piece—the era in which 
it was produced—also is a factor in values 
of oldtime Colts, 

Gov. Abraham Ribicoff recently accepted 
on behalf of the State of Connecticut a Colt's 
museum collection of its old models. 


Alex Sachs Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr, Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Kansas 
City Times of April 25. All of us in the 
Kansas City area regret the retirement 
of Alex Sachs, who has been our out- 
standing postmaster since 1949. Public 
servants of Alex Sachs’ great ability and 
charming personality are rare and valu- 
“able. We all wish Alex the best in his 
well-earned retirement. 
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The editorial follows: 
ALEX Sachs RETIRES 

New postmasters customarily attend meet- 
ings of postoffice employee organizations. 
Shortly after he was appointed Kansas City 
postmaster in 1949, Alex F. Sachs dutifully 
appeared at a gathering of the carriers group. 

“Where are you going?” a sergeant at arms 
asked Sachs at the door. 

“To the meeting,” Sachs replied. 

“Where do you work?” asked the sergeant. 

“At the postoffice,” said Sachs. 

“What's your name?” inquired the ser- 
geant. 

“Alex Sachs,” replied the new boss, and 
the sergeant retreated in confusion. 

This was a perfectly normal incident, for 
the Kansas City postoffice is a big organiza- 
tion of 3,000 regular employees. But it 
couldn't have happened a few months later, 
for by then virtually every employee knew 
the boss by sight. Sachs moved about 
quietly from one department to the next 
until he was familiar with the routine. He 
soon became well acquainted with the postal 
manual, a book of regulations about 5 inches 
thick. He learned that you start planning 
for next Christmas on December 26. 

The engineer turned postmaster has given 
calm direction to an operation that in the 
last 9 months handled 514,413,000 pieces of 
first class mail and 40,589,000 pounds of 
second and third class items. He never 
became a desk-pounder, 

Now Alex Sachs is retiring to relieve the 
unavoidable pressures of the job on his 
health, Kansas City will wish its postmaster 
well, 


Anniversary of the Adoption of the Polish 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for the privilege of once again 
joining with my distinguished colleagues 
in the annual celebration commemorat- 
ing the adoption of the Polish constitu- 
tion, the date of which May 3, 1791, is 
one of the outstanding milestones in the 
evolution of democracy in Europe. 

This Polish constitution closely fol- 
lows our own form of representative gov- 
ernment as initiated by our Founding 
Fathers. While we are still guarding 
the rights and privileges granted to us 
under our Constitution, the valiant anti- 
Communist Polish people have lost all 
rights, all privileges, all independence 
bestowed upon them 166 years ago, and 
have become an enslaved nation. 

For centuries it has been the lot of 
the Polish people—foremost exponents 
of democratic ideals—to undergo bitter 
privation and persecution. We all know 
that to be the history of Poland—a his- 
tory replete with constant struggle and 
sacrifice. The people of our great coun- 
try, yours and mine, should be forever 
grateful to the Polish race for their many 
splendid contributions to liberty. 

Today, in the hearts of millions of 
Polish people, those still behind the Iron 
Curtain and millions of our own Ameri- 
cans of Polish birth or descent, there 
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burns the light of freedom that will some 
day soon bring to Poland a new inde- 
pendence. “ 

Iam sure that with few exceptions the 
people today in Poland would if they 
could jubilantly join us in this celebra- 
tion to commemorate the adoption of 
the Polish constitution and renounce 
Soviet Russia. Even the iron heel of 
Soviet Russia cannot prevent the Polish 
people from a silent and hopeful ob- 
servance of the anniversary of their 
great day. 

The Poles have never calculated costs 
when their national pride and existence 
were at stake, They will fight when 
there is not an apparent chance of win- 
ning. They are the perpetual upholders 
of the lost but ever-glorious cause: Pol- 
ish freedom. Battles in the past against 
Poles have been won, but the war has 
never been won. There has always 
been a Poland, even if it existed tem- 
porarily only in their hearts. 

I pray that some day soon the end 
will come to the incessant warfare, to the 
oppression of the small nations, to blood- 
shed and pain, to intolerance and greed 
that have frustrated all the attempts of 
establishing peace and freedom in the 
world, and have brought tragedy to the 
lives of countless millions, I pray that 
the alien regime now in Poland will be 
hurled out and liberty will again be re- 
stored to these courageous people. 

This observance of Polish Constitution 
Day should be another occasion to re- 
assure the subjugated people of Poland 
that the Government and the people of 
the United States are dedicated to their 
peaceful liberation from Soviet bondage. 


To Arouse the Conscience of the Nation 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, IR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


CALL To A PRAYER PILGRIMAGE FOR FREEDOM TO 
WasHINGTON, D. C., ON May 17, 1957 


As we approach the third anniversary of 
the ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court against racially segregated public 
school systems, we invite all believers in the 
God-given concept of the brotherhood of man 
and in the American ideal of equality, to 
assemble, review the national scene, give 
thanks for the progress to date, and pray for 
the wiping out of the evils that still beset 
our Nation. 

The May 17, 1954, ruling against State- 
imposed segregation came about in orderly 
fashion, through the courts, from the lowest 
to the highest. Our appeal was based upon 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. It was made after 58 years of 
enduring the grossly unequal “separate-but- 
equal” doctrine laid down in 1896. It came 
after decades of patience and of rellance on 
morality and justice, It came slowly, step 
by step. 

It came without violence, terror, or assassi- 
nation. No bombs were thrown. No school 
shacks were burned down. No Jim Crow 
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trains were dynamited. What was then the 
law of the land was not defied. 

The Negro citizens of the land made the 
most of their circumstances. They got what 
education they could for- their children. 
They made out with little or no public rec- 
reation. When they traveled they endured 
insult and physical assaults. They took such 
jobs as they could get at such wages as they 
were paid. They lived where they were 
herded. They were barred from the ballot 
boxes on election day. They abided by the 
kind of justice they received in the courts, 
They served their country in a Jim Crow 
army. They were victims of the bestial crime 
of lynching. However, this blanket of in- 
equality and oppression did not completely 
smother the struggle for human rights. 
Time after time the challenge was met with 
steadfastness and courage, even in the face 
of disheartening odds. The valiant free- 
dom fighters for civil rights became inspiring 
heroes for our time.- 

The May 17 decision, then, was a new 
emancipation. At last Negroes were to be 
recognized as citizens and the States were 
forbidden to set them off by law, solely be- 
cause of race, in public education and else- 
where. In Montgomery the people caught 
the meaning of the hour and struck a 
mighty spiritual blow for human dignity, 

On the public-school question, 9 States 
and the District of Columbia have either 
completed desegregation or have made a 
beginning. But 8 States have defied the Na- 
tion's highest Court and have refused to be- 
gin in good faith, with all deliberate speed, 
to comply with its ruling. In these States 
privately organized groups have exerted eco- 
nomic pressure upon Negro citizens who 
have simply asked obedience to the Supreme 
Court. Men and women have been fired 
from their jobs. Merchants have been re- 
fused credit and goods. Farmers have been 
denied loans. 

The governments of these States have 
joined the assault on democracy by moving 
to put the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People out of business. 
While the NAACP is the declared target of 
these actions, the true victims are the white 
and Negro citizens who are thereby re- 
stricted in the exercise of their right to 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly and 
petition, and freedom to seek redress of 
grievances through the courts. 

In view of the historic role the association 
has played in the life of the American 
Negroes, the attack upon it becomes a very 
special and particular one upon the con- 
stitutional rights of Negro citizens. Abridg- 
ing the basic rights of citizens is in itself 
a high crime; but depriving them of the 
agency through which they have sought, in 
the courts, to secure these very rights is 
shameful compounding of the felony. It 
makes a mockery of citizenship. 

The law enforcement agencies of these 
States have permitted violence to be visited 
upon individuals and institutions which 
oppose segregation. Ministers have been 
arrested, threatened, and shot. Churches 
and homes have been bombed. Schoolchil- 
dren have been threatened by mobs. 

Accompanying all this has been a cam- 
paign of racial slander of the most vicious 
and reprehensible nature, typified by char- 
acterization of the Negro as inherently 
criminal and diseased, and as a mental 
incompetent. 

This defiance, this legislative harassment, 
this economic pressure, this slander and 
violence have been encouraged by public 
Officials, including mayors, governors, attor- 
neys general, and United States Senators. 

At the Federal level the civil rights bill 
has been trimmed and delayed in the Con- 
gress by Members from the States where 
defiance of the Supreme Court is State 
policy. The avowed purpose is either to 
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whittle it down to nothing, or to kill it 
altogether. 

One hundred years ago, in the Dred Scott 
decision, it was held that the Constitution 
did not include Negroes in its protection of 
the rights of citizens. Even though a war 
was fought and the Constitution amended, 
some States today are seeking to wipe out 
history and to restore to force the Dred Scott 
decision of 1857. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, this is a 
Nation “conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” We believe its people treasure the 
heritage of equality before the law. They 
uphold this principle because they know that 
every man, whatever his race, religion, or 
station, must be free if our Nation is to re- 
main strong. 

We believe Americans are deeply religious 
and wish to order their lives and their coun- 
try according to the great moral truths to 
be found in our common religious heritage. 

As the Founding Americans prayed for 
strength and wisdom in the wilderness of a 
new land, as the slaves and their descendants 
prayed for emancipation and human dignity, 
as men of every color and clime in time of 
crisis have sought Divine guidance, so we 
now, in these troubled and momentous years, 
call upon all who love justice and dignity 
and liberty, who love their country, and who 
love mankind, to join in a prayer pilgrimage 
to Washington on May 17, 1957, where we 
shall renew our strength, communicate our 
unity, and rededicate our efforts, firmly but 
peaceably, to the attainment of freedom. 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 

President, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, CIO. 
Rev. MARTIN LUTHER KING., Jr., 

President, Southern Leaders Conference. 

T Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


SPECIAL New York CHURCH MOBILIZATION 

Church mobilizer: The Reverend David N. 
Licorish, New York, N. Y. 

New York City: The Reverend Claude L. 
Franklyn, chairman, New York Committee, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bronx organizer: The Reverend George L. 
Payne, Bronx, N. Y. 

Fares New York to Washington, D. C., and 
return: Bus, $5; train, $9.50. 


Polish Constitution Day, May 3, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we 
pause today to celebrate the 166th anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution May 3. 1791. This is an im- 
portant date in the history of Poland. 
It marks the beginning of modern Po- 
land with a limited monarchy, ministe- 
rial responsibility, and biennial parlia- 
ments. Much of the obstructive ma- 
chinery of the old system was abolished 
and invidious class distinctions were 
done away with. Absolute religious tol- 
eration was established. No sooner was 
it adopted, however, than it was over- 
thrown by the force of invading Russian 
armies. Since then, Poland has known 
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little freedom except for the period be- 
tween the two World Wars. Today we 
look forward to the time when Poland 
May again know true freedom. 

For the last 13 years, since the Red 
army “liberated” Poland from the Nazi 
forces, the Soviet Union has dominated 
the Polish government. It has been a 
Russian satellite. Soviet planners have 
directed the economy, leading the nation 
to near bankruptcy. The Polish econ- 
omy was made completely dependent on 
Russia, both for markets and machinery 
Parts. Production of consumer goods 
was curtailed in order to build more 
heavy machinery for exports to Soviet 
Russia. The people lost all incentive to 
work, for the benefits of their labor 
helped only their Soviet overlords. Com- 
Munist attempts to collectivize the farms 
failed. It is reported that the independ- 
ent-minded Polish peasants resisted col- 
lectivization so stubbornly that some 80 
Percent remained individual farmers de- 
Spite all the pressures applied by the gov- 
ernment. Russian teachers shaped the 
educational system to teach communism 
and stamp out the Polish love of liberty 
and Christian faith. But after 13 years 
it is manifestly clear that the most strin- 
gent Soviet efforts have failed complete- 

The vast majority of the Polish peo- 
ple are united in their hatred for Soviet 
Oppression and Soviet communism. We 
have seen testimonies to this resistance 
in the Poznan uprising last June and in 
the revolution of October 1956. 

Poland now stands in a perilous and 
uncertain position on the road between 
Slavery and freedom. The question of 
whether the “nationalist” regime head- 
€d by Mr. Gomulka will further increase 
the freedoms of the Polish people or be 
Swallowed up by the Soviet Union is one 
Which none of us can answer now. Mr. 
Gomulka is a Communist and could not 

classed as a champion of democracy 
by the wildest stretch of the imagination. 
He is not a new embodiment of the spirit 
Of the constitution of 1791, except that 
he too appears to seek the independence 
of his native land from Russian control. 
Collectivization has been stopped, re- 
ligious instruction is again given in the 
Schools to those who desire it, and the 
Polish people supported his government 
in the semifree elections held this Jan- 
uary. But Gomulka has signed an 
agreement with Russia that permits the 
Continued stationing of Red troops on 
Polish soil and he is not seeking to re- 
Nounce the Warsaw Pact. Still, it is 
Teported that the Soviets are seeking to 
Oust Gomulka and replace him with a 
lackey similar to the Hungarian, Janos 

ar. 


The question of how much freedom 
Gomulka will really establish in Poland 
and whether he can continue to resist 
Soviet domination is a particularly diffi- 
Cult one for Americans today. The 
Gomulka regime has requested substan- 

foreign aid credits from the United 
States. If Russia reasserted her control 
over Poland, our aid would really be aid 
to Russia. On the other hand, many are 
Convinced that if United States loans 
Proved effective in relieving some of the 
Most pressing economic difficulties in 
Poland today, it would enable the Go- 
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mulka government to break away from 
Russia to an even greater extent. This 
would give inspiration to the peoples liv- 
ing under all the other satellite govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe. It could show 
& way to peaceful liberation, by evolu- 
tion, however slow it may be. 

Reports in the newspapers indicate 
that President Eisenhower favors grant- 
ing a loan to the Gomulka regime, though 
a much smaller one than it has request- 
ed. All of us who love freedom and who 
have watched from afar the past oppres- 
sion of the Polish people will join in the 
hope that if this step is taken, it will lead 
toward the eventual realization of full 
freedom for Poland. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row is Poland’s national day, com- 
memorating the anniversary of the 
adoption on May 3, 1791, of one of the 
first European constitutions based on 
democratic and progressive principles. 
Because of recent events in Poland and 
Hungary the celebration of Poland's na- 
tional holiday assumes special impor- 
tance this year. 

Since the Poznan uprising in June and 
the bloodless Gomulka revoultion of last 
October, the whole basis of Soviet control 
in Poland has been challenged. When 
taken in conjunction with the heroic ef- 
forts of the Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers, these events assume major historical 
significance. Communist claims to have 
won the allegiance of the peoples of the 
subjugated nations of central and east- 
ern Europe have been shown to be false. 

For Poland, as for the other countries 
of eastern Europe, Communist rule has 
brought economic ruin; the forced collec- 
tivization of agriculture has resulted in 
dismal failure, and attempts to win the 
loyalty of the youth workers and intel- 
lectuals have been openly repudiated. 
It is obvious that the vast majority of 
Poles are wholeheartedly opposed to So- 
viet control of Poland's foreign policy, to 
Communist dictatorship as a form of 
government, and to the teachings of 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. The present 
Warsaw government has brought a cer- 
tain degree of liberalization and has 
sought to put Poland on a more equal 
footing in dealing with the Soviet Union. 
The path to a free and democratic Poland 
remains a long and hazardous one, but 
those who know the Polish people have 
no doubt that this is the path which they 
will courageously seek to follow. 

It is of more than mere symbolic sig- 
nificance that the Soviets for years pro- 
hibited the celebration of Poland's na- 
tional day on May 3, substituting for it 
the hated July 10 anniversary of Po- 
land’s subjugation by the Soviet Union. 
This year the present Warsaw govern- 
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ment has not dared restore May 3 as a 
formal national holiday, but it has de- 
clared that the Polish people may com- 
memorate it privately. This compromise 
is typical of the precarious balance which 
the Gomulka regime must maintain in 
its efforts to attain greater freedom and 
liberalization for Poland without pro- 
voking Russian antagonism beyond the 
breaking point. 

Developments in Poland in this crucial 
period are of grave importance both for 
the West and for the Soviet Union. The 
continuing unrest and discontent in Po- 
land indicate the demand for further 
reforms. Already collectivization of ag- 
riculture has ceased and 80 percent of 
the collective farms have been dissolved, 
craftsmen have been allowed to return 
to their private trades, and small shops 
under private operation are now permis- 
sible. The new leadership has also come 
to more satisfactory terms with the 
Catholic church; however, as the re- 
cently released Cardinal Wyszyski has 
pointed out the Polish people must show 
patience and endurance. Poland is still 
encircled by Soviet Army divisions, and 
the West is in no position to help the 
Poles achieve their aims by resort to 
armed force. 

The Polish nation does, however, look 
to the West and particularly to America 
for political, moral and economic sup- 
port. Continued interest on our part 
will bring nearer the long-awaited day 
of complete Polish liberation by peaceful 
means. 

The Iron Curtain which has split Eu- 
rope for over a decade shows clear signs 
of rusting away. The efforts of the 
Polish people to maintain constant pres- 
sure on the remaining Soviet bonds of 
slavery are being closely watched by the 
other subjugated peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe. To aid these peoples 
in their difficult struggle for freedom 
the United States must follow a policy of 
constructive and imaginative leadership. 


The War Against Our Immigration Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
Francis E. WALTER, has to his very great 
credit the enactment of the so-called 
Walter-McCarran Act. In recent weeks, 
this law has been the target of many 
groups who would repeal our immigra- 
tion law. Mr. WaLrxR himself has been 
the recipient of many unfair attacks by 
these people. 

Mr. Speaker, in the April 20 issue of 
Human Events our colleague submitted 
an article entitled “The War Against Our 
Immigration Law.” He stated that this 
drive to repeal our immigration law was 
spearheaded by Communists, their fellow 
travelers and others. Under leave to ex- 
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tend my remarks, I am including the 
article for insertion in the RECORD as it 
is a very important statement by a man 
who helped to write the law and whose 
only objective, as I see it, is to protect 
American citizens against unlimited im- 
migration. This law must not be re- 
pealed. 

Tae War AGAINST OUR IMMIGRATION Law 
(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania) 

Spearheaded by the Communists, their 
fellow travelers, congressional liberals and 
spokesmen for the so-called ethnic minority 
blocs, the assault on America’s immigration 

is increasing in intensity every 
month. Attempts to amend or abolish the 
Immigration and Nationality Act—generally 
referred to as the Walter-McCarran Act— 
have become standard operating procedure 
at every session of Congress since passage of 
the act in 1952. 

In the closing hours of the Congress last 
year, those who are bent on wrecking our 
protective immigration system came within 
a hair’s breadth of accomplishing their job 
of destruction. On the very last day of the 
session, Senators ARTHUR WATKINS and 
Everett DIRKSEN, in an unprecedented move, 
appended to a routine bill a series of amend- 


ments which would have demolished the 


national origins quota system and opened 
the floodgates. These amendments were 
rushed through the Senate without custom- 
ary hearings and without committee reports. 

In fact, these amendments had not even 
been printed when they were passed and 
sent to the House of Representatives—where 
the wheels had been greased to slip them 
by in the final rush before adjournment, 
Amendments of this sort are invariably 
sent to the appropriate committee before 
submission to the House. In this particular 
case, however, the amendments were sent 
over after the House Judiciary Committee 
had held its last meeting of the session, 
As chairman of the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee in the House, I was able to head off 
adoption of these amendments only by per- 
sistent effort as the clock was ticking off 
the closing moments of that body. 

These amendments, which have again been 
introduced in the present Congress, contain 
provisions which would open every valve 
the Walter-McCarran Act furnishes for con- 
trolling the number and caliber of aliens 
gaining admission to our shores. If the 
provisions of these amendments are adopted, 
the net result will be (1) destruction of our 
national origins immigration system which 
gears the flow of immigration for maximum 
assimilation and for the preservation of our 
cultural integrity; (2) increase of total an- 
nual immigration from around 230,000 to 
well In excess of 600,000; and (3) emascula- 
tion of the chief screening and security 
safeguards of the present law. 

Moreover, unless the rank and file of 
patriotic citizens—at the crossroads of 
America—demand of their Senators and 
Congressmen that they vote against these 
weakening amendments, they are likely to be 
adopted in response to the mounting clamor 
of leftist organizations. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
recently disclosed that the Communist party 
has created over 180 organizations for the 
purpose of bringing grassroots pressure 
on the Congress to destroy the Walter- 
McCarran Act. At the recent convention of 
the Communist party in New York City, 
the destruction of this law was one of the 
two legislative objectives on which the 
twenty-odd-thousand Communist agents in 
this country were ordered to concentrate 
during this year. 

The Walter-McCarran Immigration Act, 
the result of 444 years of painstaking re- 
search and exhaustive hearings, represents 
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the simplification and codifying of 148 dif- 
ferent immigration and naturalization laws. 
It has two chief purposes: (1) To insure that 
the citizens of the United States—whatever 
their ancestry—will form a true nation, not a 
hodgepodge of unassimilated ethnic minority 
groups; and (2) to keep from our shores 
criminals, Communists, and other subver- 
sives. 

To understand what danger lies in the 
current proposals to change this law, it is 
necessary to understand just what the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Act provides, and the prin- 
ciples it embodies. - 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
(Public Law 414, 82d Cong.) became law on 
June 26, 1952, over the veto of President 
Truman. Congress overrode Truman's veto 
by a vote of 278 to 113 in the House, and a 
vote of 57 to 26 in the Senate. As those 
figures suggest, the passage was a “biparti- 
ean” effort. It was a faithful concensus of 
national sentiment on the subject of immi- 
gration. 

Until Congress stamped its decisive ap- 
proval on the Walter-McCarran Act, Amer- 
ican immigration law was a snari of sepa- 
rately enacted, and in many cases conflict- 
ing, statutes. Numerous injustices, such as 
racial exclusion, resulted from this tangle. 
On the other hand, many aliens were ad- 
mitted who should have been kept out. One 
of the gravest weaknesses in our old laws 
was the fact that our immigration and 
naturalization policy were not coordinated. 
The result of this falling was that ethnic 
blocs grew up within our country, estranged 
from the society about them. Such en- 
claves are notoriously easy pickings for un- 
scrupulous politicians, and often prove fer- 
tile ground for the seeds of Communist agi- 
tation. 

The Communist question is, in many ways, 
the most serious that the Walter-McCarran 
Act is designed to handle. Prof. Louis 
Budenz testified before the Senate Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee that the “general world 
pattern pursued by the Kremlin” shows that 
the direct responsibility shall be in 
the hands of aliens in any respective coun- 
try in which operations are carried on. It is 
the fixed design of Moscow to employ aliens 
in the most responsible positions in every 
country. This assures that nostalgia and 
patriotism may be reduced to the minimum. 
* * * The native Communist leader, there- 
fore, is always under the control of a superior, 
who is an alien, or an ex-alien, the latter 
having received his citizenship merely in 
order to serve the Kremlin more effectively.” 

This is, obviously, a common sense measure 
by the Communists. While I am convinced 
that the vast majority of our naturalized 
citizens are loyal Americans, I think it is 
apparent that immigrants ,coming to our 
shores with prior loyalties, can function as 
subversives with less emotional stress than 
native-born citizens. The shrewdness of the 
Communists in exploiting this fact is borne 
out by this startling information: analysis 
of approximately 5,000 of the more militant 
members of the Communist Party revealed 
that 91.5 percent were either of foreign birth, 
married to persons of foreign birth, or born 
of foreign parents. Over half traced their 
origins to Russia and the satellite countries. 
It is beyond question, therefore, that prior 
loyalties, in the form of cultural and emo- 
tional commitments, are used to advantage 
by the Communists. 

To combat this grave danger, the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act incorporated pro- 
visions of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
enabling immigration authorities to screen 
out subversive elements. The immigration 
law now provides for deportation of alien 
Communists, and cancellation of the citizen- 
ship of naturalized Communists who ob- 
tained citizenship fraudulently. It also 
tightens up procedures for screening out 
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criminals, prostitutes, narcotic-addicts, and 
the like. 

The method devised for achieving maxi- 
mum assimilation of aliens admitted—and 
minimum politicking—is called the national 
origins quota system. This formula was in- 
troduced in the Immigration Act of 1924, and 
has been retained in the present law. It 
provides that the annual quota for any 1 
of the 85 major quota areas shall equal one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the number of inhabi- 
tants of the United States, computed from 
the 1920 census, originating in that area. 
The total number of quota immigrants now 
admissible each year fs 154,657, Addition- 
ally, a substantial number of nonquota im- 
migrants are admitted each year. These in- 
clude husbands, wives, and children of Amer- 
ican citizens and natives of independent 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. There 
is no numerical limitation on the entrance 
of nonquota immigrants, and their numbers 
swell the ranks of immigrants coming to this 
country to well over 225,000 annually. 

In the fiscal year 1956, the United States 
admitted 321,625 immigrants—people who 
took up permanent residence in this coun- 
try. Of this number, 232,315 were admitted 
under our regular immigration laws and 
89,310 were admitted under the so-called 
Refugee Relief Act, which is in reality only 
a device for admission of more aliens into 
this country through the back door. These 
figures represent substantial increases over 
fiscal year 1955, and the trend indicates that 
the pressure upon our immigration system 
will increase proportionately each year. 

The national origins system is vilified, in 
the chant of the immigration hucksters, as 
racist, bigoted, and reactionary. These accu- 
sations are summed up in the classic phrase 
of the demagog bidding for minority bloc 
votes: the national origins system, it is 
charged, makes second-class citizens of im- 
migrants. 

All of these accusations are false. The 
Walter-McCarran Act is, in many essential 
respects, the most liberal immigration law in 
the world. The charge of racism is especially 
ludicrous. The truth is that this immigra- 
tion statute removed, for the first time, racial 
bars to immigration. The quotas for Asiatic 
countries are now determined by the same - 
formula as those for European countries, I. e., 
according to the proportion that their group 
in our country bears to the total population. 
Congressman WALTER H. Jupp, an acknowl- 
edged authority on the Par East, has said that 
“this law removes, at one stroke, the remain- 
ing racial discriminations in our nationality 
and immigration laws which have so greatly 
contributed to ill feeling in many parts of the 
world.“ 

The culminating charge, that the national 
origins system creates second-class citizens, 
is the most hypocritical of all. A second- 
class citizen we are informed, is someone who 
is denied opportunities open to the rest of 
society, and who ls thereby placed on un- 
equal footing with his fellow citizens, The 
national origins system produces no such 
results. In fact, it is the expressed purpose 
of that system to make sure that all new 
citizens, by assimilation into society, are 
given equal opportunities, and are placed on 
an equal footing with everyone else. On the 
other hand, it is those who thrive on ma- 
nipulated ethnic votes, who want, desper- 
ately, to create second-class citizens, These 
vote hucksters want to build up blocs whose 
interests are cut off from those of the country 
at large. Isolated from many of the main 
issues that are vital to the United States, 
these bocs are perfect material for the politi- 
cal demagog. 

The political impulse behind many of the 
attacks on the national origins system can 
be seen when we inspect the proposed alter- 
natives. The chief substitute which has, 
from time to time, been proposed is the uni- 
fied quota system. Under this system, ad- 
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missions would not be decided on an auto- 
Matic, mathematical basis. Rather, the 
Power to determine admission would be vest- 
ed in a commission, politically appointed. 
Such a change is roughly one from a gov- 
ernment of laws to a government of men. 
It would instantly conyert immigration from 
a policy conducted in the national interest 
to a policy directed by political greed—in 
Which each pressure group would strive to 
make its particular influence felt, and in 
Which the demagogs would attempt to jam 
through blocs of immigrants representing 

so many captive votes. The national 
Origins system is the only impartial method 
ot quota allocations ever devised. In the 
explosive context of immigration, setting 
Up a system free of political conniving is a 
Major job in itself. 

The national origins controversy bolls 
down to this: Is there such a thing as the 
United States? Do the American people 
have a culture which unites them as a na- 
tion? If we are to judge by results, the 
answer to these questions has to be yes.“ 
There is something about America which 
has made it great and strong, and which has 
Made it and kept it free, although—in my 
°pinion—it has nothing to do with race or 
Superiority or inferiority. Rather, it is a 
Matter of basic ideology, cultural attitudes, 
ot a common heritage. That we are a na- 
tion of immigrants is indeed a part of that 
heritage, but the emphasis in that phrase 
is on the word nation.“ We are immi- 
grants who have fused into one people, with 
One national loyalty—to the United States 
Of America. 

This country can continue in its great 
traditions only if its citizens understand 
and believe in them. New citizens, there- 
fore, must be brought In by a pattern and 
in degrees which will allow them to become 
& true part of American life. Immigration 
Which contradicts this pattern or which ex- 
Ceeds those degrees is a disservice to the 
immigrant and our society alike. 

As part of the clipping away of the nation- 

Origins system, it is proposed that the 
base year—1920—chosen for establishing the 
total number of admissible quota immi- 
grants, be changed to 1950. This one 
amendment, if enacted, would not only in- 
Crease the quotas by about 85,000 annually, 
but would change the entire complexion of 
the cultural composition of immigration to 
this country. Because of numerous special 
enactments (such as the displaced persons 

Wand the Refugee Relief Act) and a dis- 
Proportionate use of quotas by natives of 

countries, the flow of immigration 
during-the last several years has not been 
Patterned to maintain the cultural. balance 
of our population. 

Another pending amendment is to apply 
the unused portion from large quotas to the 
ins lists for small quotas. By complete- 
y rearranging the apportionment of visas, 
this Proposal would further weaken the na- 

mal origins system. Current attempts to 

ter the quota provisions relating to the 
Asia-Pacific triangie—by which orientals 
in Western Hemisphere countries are 
geable to oriental quotas—would have 

Same effect. Another attempt to destroy 
the “national origins” system is the proposal 
that dependent colonies take over the un- 

quotas of their mother country. All 
Fa these proposals are thinly veiled attempts 
wreck the national origins quota system, 
Which is vital to the preservation of the 
basie cultural composition of our society. 
For that reason, they must be defeated. 
e onslaught on or immigration laws is 
Rot limited to the national origins system. 
tactic is to strike from many directions 
at once, with the hope that through sheer 
t of numbers, some of the amendments 
Will get through. 
hatte are some of the other proposals that 
Sent, been introduced in the House and 
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1. It is proposed that a Board of Visa 
Appeals be established to review consular 
decisions granting or withholding visas, with 
its decisions in turn subject to judicial re- 
view. This means that immigration to the 
United States would assume the status of an 
adjudicable right of aliens, rather than a 
privilege. 

2. Under the present law, the consular of- 
ficers may refuse to issue a visa if they have 
reason to believe that an alien seeks to enter 
the United States for purposes detrimental to 
the welfare or security of the country. It 
is proposed that the consular officers be 
forced to establish in court their grounds for 
refusal. Again, this makes immigration a 
right, rather than privilege. It would also 
force the Government, at the demand of an 
alfen, to disclose secret security information. 

3. It is urged that broad discretionary 
power be vested in the Attorney General to 
admit aliens—outside the quotas—when he 
deems it in the public interest, and to 
permit aliens who have Illegally entered the 
country to remain here permanently. The 
net effect of such provisions would be to open 
a huge gap in our immigration laws and to 
put a premium on illegal entry, when there 
are an estimated 3 to 5 million aliens illegally 
in the United States already. 

4. The Walter-McCarran Act provides that 
an alien who has received, in the United 
States, pardon for a crime is exempt from 
deportation. It is proposed that this bene- 
fit include those pardoned for crimes by 
other countries. Such a provision, of course, 
would place power over immigration to the 
United States, in such cases, in the hands 
of foreign governments. 

5. The present law stipulates that natural- 
ized citizens who return to their homeland 
and establish residence for 3 years, or who 
establish residence in some other country 
for 5, lose their citizenship. It is proposed 
that such residence abroad should not be 
cause for loss of citizenship. The effect of 
this proposal would be to confer upon aliens 
the benefits of American citizenship, and 
then to permit them to evade the duties of 
citizenship. 

Analysig of these and literally dozens of 
other pending amendments reveals a common 
thread: they all aim to subordinate the 
interests of the United States to the interests 
of other countries and their citizens. This is, 
in fact, the major theme of diatribes against 
the Walter-McCarran Act. It is asserted that 
Europe, Asia, and almost every country in the 
world, are suffering from too many people, 
and too little wealth. Therefore, they say, 
it is the “duty” of the United States to ac- 
cept the population surplus of other nations, 
irrespective of their assimilability or our own 
population problems. 

This is not the philosophy by which I have 
been guided in my career in the Congress. 
I believe that the first duty of an elected rep- 
resentative of the American people is to serve 
his own country. It is quite true that the 
population of the world, Uke the popula- 
tion of the United States, is expanding 
rapidly. Europe’s surplus population alone 
is estimated at 79 million. The Far East is a 
vast sea of humanity with a combined popu- 
lation totaling almost a billion people. To 
suppose that the United States, through its 
immigration policy, can cure the problems 
presented by such masses of people is sheer 
folly. If we should open wide the flood- 
gates to receive humanity’s surplus, we would 
not improve the lot of the underprivileged 
countries of the world. We would only suc- 
ceed in dragging ourselves dowh closer to 
their level. 

While other nations of the world may, 
through envy or misunderstanding, want us 
to follow such a policy, they would suffer 
from it as much as we. For it is only as 
long as the United States remains strong and 
free that it can hold back the tide of com- 
munism. If we go under, they will go with 
us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4 Rhode Island will be celebrating the 
anniversary of its freedom. One hun- 
dred and eighty-one years ago the bells 
tolled for the brave people of Rhode 
Island, granting them their independ- 
ence from their mother country, Great 
Britain. 

In course of time, events are over- 
looked and personal sufferings unre- 
lated. But, these brave colonists en- 
dured such inequities with a strong de- 
termination to shake themselves of this 
yoke. True to the tradition of democ- 
racy the people imposed their will upon 
the legislators of the time to act, and 
swiftly, to rid themselves of the rule of a 
tyrannical ancestor. It was on the 4th 
of May 1776, that the Rhode Island As- 
sembly adopted the resolution renounc- 
ing allegiance to the British King. This 
act was the initial spark of freedom that 
fired the Congress of the United States 
to take similar action 2 months later. 

Although Rhode Islanders have al- 
ways been noted for their individual ini- 
tiative and independence, the people of 
the State have stood together when they 
knew their cause was just. Rhode Island 
was the first of the 13 colonies to declare 
complete independence of Great Britain, 


and it was the last to ratify the Federal 


Constitution, refraining until it felt that 
certain inequities had been corrected. 

The events which led up to these de- 
velopments were hard pills to swallow by 
this little colony. Colonial resentment 
found expression in a series of incidents, 
many of which occurred in Rhode Island. 
As early as 1764 Newporters climaxed a 
riot with crewmen of the British schoon- 
er St. John by firing upon the vessel with 
cannons. The following year a Newport 
mob, angered by impressment of Ameri- 
can: seamen, seized and burned one of 
the boats of the British vessel Maidstone. 
Most famous in this series of incidents 
was the burning of the British revenue 
schooner Gaspee. 

The colonial spirit of independency 
was the rock on which Britain’s North 
American empire was finally wrecked. 
Accustomed for more than a generation 
to little or no taxation, and to nearly 
complete freedom in the management of 
their internal affairs, the colonists were 
disposed to resent every British attempt 
to strengthen colonial administration. 

In 1774 Rhode Island gave support to 
the calling of the Continental Congress, 
naming as delegates the former political 
rivals Stephen Hopkins and Samuel 
Ward. In 1775, upon receipt of the news 
of Concord and Lexington, the general 
assembly created an army of observa- 
tion—most of the troops later joined 
Washington’s Continental Army. The 
same year the assembly commissioned its 
own navy, consisting of two units, to pro- 
tect the colony’s trade. Before the year 
was out, this force had attacked and 
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captured a vessel of the Royal Navy. On 
May 4, 1776, the Rhode Island General 
Assembly climaxed its program of re- 
sistance by formally declaring its free- 
dom from Britain. This action, taken 
2 months before the Declaration of In- 
dependence at Philadelphia, made 
Rhode Island the first sovereign State 
established by Europeans in the New 
World. 

Mr. Speaker, in keeping with our great 
past, Rhode Island will celebrate its sec- 
ond annual Heritage Week this year over 
a 10-day period, from May 3 to 12. 
Events honoring our historic inheritance 
are being scheduled and will include 
pageants, ceremonies, exhibits, and open- 
house invitations on a statewide scale, 
including many of our most treasured 
historic sites and shrines. 

The heritage of Rhode Island is a con- 
tinuing thing, a patrimony passed on 
from generation to generation. New 
honors, new accomplishments, new dis- 
coveries—all are based upon that devo- 
tion to liberty and integrity that was 
implicit in the founding of our State. 
The many industries that make Rhode 
Island renowned today had their begin- 
nings in the humble crafts of our State's 
settlers. The culture of Rhode Island 
is the contribution of those made wel- 
come by this State’s tradition of freedom 
of conscience. Our schools and univer- 
sities stem from the love of learning that 
distinguished Roger Williams and his 
followers. 

Many illustrious names are woven 
into the fabric of Rhode Island history: 
Roger Williams, William Blackstone, 
John Clarke, and William Coddington, 
John and Moses Brown, Gen. Nathaniel 
Green, Stephen and Esek Hopkins, 
Oliver Hazard Perry, Gilbert Stuart, 
John Goddard, Peter Harrison, and 
Samuel Slater. These and many more 
have helped to make our Nation strong 
and secure and have contributed to its 
economy and culture. 


Kentucky Judge Exposes “Legal Railroad- 
ing” in Our Mental Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a letter written to the Honorable 
Basil H. Pollitt by Lawrence S. Grau- 
man, judge of the Jefferson circuit court 
of Louisville, Ky., which gives a vivid 
account of how people are arbitrarily 
committed to mental institutions with- 
out being given their constitutional right 
or due process of law,” and other prac- 
tices which appear to be common 
throughout the Nation, judging from 
reports I have had, under which persons 
who are riot insane are nevertheless 
confined in institutions or mental hos- 
pitals. 

In view of the fact that I have intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 98, 
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now in the Rules Committee, which pro- 
vides for a thorough investigation of all 
mental health programs being currently 
promoted, I believe the facts brought 
forth in Judge Grauman’s letter will 
prove of interest to my colleagues, and 
to all others who are interested in pro- 
tecting the rights of persons being thus 
“railroaded”: 
Max 22, 1956. 
The Honorable Basi. H. POLLITT, 
DeLand, Fla. 

Dran Sm: I have your letter of May 8, 
1956, and read with interest the copy of 
the Cross which you enclosed. 

You have requested a letter from me out- 
lining the facts relative to situations which 
I have encountered as circuit judge where 
persons charged with being mentally ill are 
committed to State institutions without the 
safeguards provided for by law being fol- 
lowed. 

Until 1954 all mental inquests were held in 
the criminal branch of the Jefferson circuit 
court (there being nine judges of the Jeffer- 
son cricuit court—5 common law, 2 chancery 
and 2 criminal). Some of the good citizens 
of Jefferson County interested in improv- 
ing the conditions existing at our State 
mental institutions requested that the five 
common law judges alternate in presid- 
ing at mental inquests. In the spring of 
1954 this new policy was inaugurated. I 
Was astounded to find that a system was 
being used which did not afford due 
process to the defendants in the mental 
health cases. The Kentucky Revised Stat- 
utes provide for a presiding judge to ap- 
point a member of the bar to represent and 
protect the interests of the defendant. 
KRS 202.050. The practice had been fol- 
lowed of appointing any attorney who hap- 
pened to be in court the day the hearing 
came up, and thus the attorney had not 
previously conferred with the defendant to 
ascertain whether the defendant had a de- 
fense and wanted any witnesses summoned 
on his behalf. 

ERS 202.130 provides that the presence of 
the defendant can be dispensed with if the 
oral testimony or the affidavits of two physi- 
cians who examined him contain the state- 
ment that they have examined him and that 
they believe his condition is such that it 
would be unsafe or unwise to bring him into 
court. I found that for an extended period 
of time prior to the common law judge pre- 
siding at the inquests defendants who were 
temporarily detained either in the psychi- 
atric ward of the Louisville General Hospital 
or at the Central State Hospital in Jefferson 
County were never produced at the trial, but 
that either the two doctors who examined 
the defendant testified or sent affidavits 
that it would be unsafe or unwise to bring 
the defendant into court. 

The Kentucky law provides for detention 
of the defendant pending a final trial where 
certain conditions exist, such as where a 
person has been arrested on a warrant based 
on an affidavit that the defendant is violent 
and dangerous; also where, in accordance 
with the statute, that person has been com- 
mitted for 35 days for observation. 

As a result of some newspaper publicity, I 
started receiving letters from inmates at 
Central State Hospital who claimed they 
had been committed without ever being per- 
sonally summoned or personally present at 
the trial. I examined the files pertaining 
to some of these cases and was astonished 
to find that in many instances the defendant 
was not personally served and was not in 
court at the trial, but that the physician or 
person in charge of the defendant had been 
served. In a few instances I found that no 
process of any nature or description had been 
served on the physician or person having 
charge of the defendant or upon the de- 
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fendant, and that the defendant had not 
been personally present at the trial, 

After making an exhaustive research of 
the law, I came to the conclusion that even 
though the wording of the Kentucky statute 
warranted the interpretation that the de- 
fendant did not have to be personally served 
as long as the physician or person having him 
in charge and the nearest relative was served, 
& judgment rendered adjudicating the de- 
fendant to be a person of unsound mind 
under these circumstances, and where the 
defendant was not personally in court, was 
absolutely void—the defendant having been 
denied due process of law. I further came 
to the conclusion after reading numerous 
criminal cases, some from the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where an attorney had - 
not been appointed in proper time to repre- 
sent a defendant charged with crime, that 
unless the attorney appointed for the de- 
fendant in a mental inquest proceeding was 
appointed prior to the trial and actually 
went out and interviewed the defendant, 
the defendant was being denied due process 
of law. 

KRS 202.120 dealing with the 35-day com- 
mitment for observation, provides that if 
within 30 days after admission by court order 
the ingtitution finds that the person is in- 
sane (phychotic), a certificate to that effect 
shall be furnished and the inquest shall be 
held without appointing examiners (two 
physicians), who are appointed by the court, 
to examine the defendant. KRS 202.120 
further provides: “And the court, instead of 
appointing examiners as provided for under 
ERS 202.100, shall admit as evidence the 
certificate above referred to in this subsec- 
tion.” 


I have refused to permit any final hearing 
to be had where the evidence as to the de- 
tendant's mental illness was solely the cer- 
tificate provided for by KRS 202.120, which 
certificate has generally been in the form of 
a joint affidavit of the two physicians from 
the mental hospital that the defendant is in- 
sane (psychotic). I do not see how an 
attorney appointed to represent a defendant 
could cross-examine a joint affidavit or a 
certificate, and therefore I believe that a de- 
fendant is being denied due process of law 
where he is not personally present in court 
and where the two doctors from the hospital 
where the defendant was committed for ob- 
servation do not appear in person and give 
their testimony but send in a joint affidavit 
in the form of a certificate. 

I personally believe that the presence of 
the defendant should not be dispensed with 
unless at least one doctor appears in person 
before the jury at the inquest and gives 
facts and not conclusions showing why it 
would be unsafe or unwise to bring the 
defendant into court. 

I realize the dificult situation which con- 
fronts some of the honest, conscientious 
psychiatrists connected with either the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospitals or the Cen- 
tral and other State hospitals. In many 
instances the defendant is violent and upset 
and the service of a summons on the de- 
fendant might have an adverse effect and 
the interview of the defendant by an at- 
torney appointed might excite the defendant- 
However, under the law a defendant is pre- 
sumed to be sane until he is in a proper 
judicial proceeding adjudicated to be insane: 
and in view of the 14th amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which provides that 
no person shall be denied his liberty with- 
out due process of law, I have consistently, 
refused to permit any case to be tried before 
me unless the defendant was personally 
served or was present in court, and unless 
the attorney appointed to defend the de- 
fendant has had the opportunity to inter- 
view the defendant in person before the 
trial, and unless there is competent m 
testimony given orally before the court and 
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the jury at the mental inquest proceeding. 
I am pleased to state that I have gotten co- 
Operation from the psychiatrists at the Vet- 
€rans’ Hospital and from the superintendent 
at the Central State Hospital. However, from 
Personal investigation I have found that 
there are numerous senile persons who have 
Previously been committed to a State mental 
hospital where there has been absolutely no 
Compliance with the due process of law clause 
and where such persons are not insane but 
troublesome and their children or other 
Members or their families have been re- 
Sponsible for their incarceration in a State 
Mental hospital. 

I believe that the public is being alerted 

the situations which have existed in the 
Past with reference to defendants being ad- 
Judicated of unsound mind where such de- 
Tendants were not accorded the protection 
Of the due process clause, and that in the 
future there will be fewer instances of de- 
tendants being committed to mental insti- 
tutions without the defendants’ rights being 
8 guarded under the due process 

use. 


Unfortunately the victims of these situa- 
tions where due process of law has been de- 
nied are generally humble people without 
influence and without finances, and there- 
fore very little attention has been paid to 
their plight. I trust that you and your as- 
Soclates will pursue your efforts to safe- 
Suard the rights of those charged with being 
Mentally il and will thus bring about a 
better understanding of the strict require- 
Ments of the law and of both the Federal 
and State constitutions with reference to 
Mental health proceedings. 

Yours very truly, - 
LAWRENCE S. GRAUMAN, 
Judge, Jefferson Circuit Court, Com- 
mon Pleas Branch, Fifth Division. 

We rest our case. A respected and emi- 
nent judge has spoken. Dynamite has ex- 
Ploded, Legal railroading is no longer a 
Myth—it is an established fact. If you are 
interested in stopping legal railroading or 
Wish to ask questions regarding Judge Grau- 
Man, send them to Basil H. Pollitt, editor of 


Address by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN, 
Chief of Naval Operations, Before the 
English Speaking Union, London, Eng- 

land, Monday, April 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 

call to the attention of the House the 
address by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
Of Naval Operations, before the English 
8 Union in London, England, on 
April 1, 1957: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to be 
here, I have long looked forward to paying 
another visit to England. 

I am here today as a sailor, but I would like 

€mphasize at the beginning that our de- 

Tense team consists of an Army, a Navy, an 

Air Force, and the Marines. Each service is 
- Carefully balanced in relation to others. 

The world is changing. Some of the 
changes are so far reaching that it is impos- 
Able to comprehend the full impact of all 
Of them. 

_ The world population, for example, is in- 
g at an unprecedented rate. It looks 
âs If it may triple in the next hundred years. 
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Land frontiers of the world have all but 
disappeared. About the only areas on the 
surface of the earth which remain to chal- 
lenge man’s pioneering spirit and ingenuity 
in the years ahead are the oceans. Beyond 
that is the space above us. 

The time may cdme, of course, when we 
may be able to pioneer on some other planet. 
But today our problem is to get along on this 
particular planet. 

Technological change is accelerating. Land 
transportation, water transportation, and 
air transportation technology is progressing 
at a very rapid rate. The need to transport 
people and material among nations is ex- 
panding year by year. 

At sea, our nuclear-powered submarine 
Nautilus cruised, on her first core, the equiv- 
alent of 24 Atlantic crossings, or 244 times 
around the world, without refueling. 

Guided and ballistic missiles are soon to 
become commonplace methods for delivery 
of destructive power—and times of delivery 
will be measured in minutes. Antiaircraft 
surface-to-air guided missiles already in op- 
eration have demonstrated phenomenal accu- 
racy against aircraft targets. 

The destructive power of weapons has in- 
creased tremendously. The world is haunted 
by the specter of a nuclear exchange between 
rival population centers. 

Defense costs are rising steeply, yet satis- 
factory solutions to our security problems 
still seem far away. $ 

More people, more speed and more de- 
structive power have created among us a 
feeling of global claustrophobia, Many have 
become so mesmerized by the possibility of 
massive devastation that other more prac- 
tical, and perhaps less futile, solutions to our 
problems are being overlooked. 

In times like these, men are compelled to 
search for new and better answers to their 
problems, If enough of us search hard 
enough, better answers will surely be found, 
and perhaps not too far in the future. 

In our search for better answers, we are 
mindful that certain things have not changed 
very much. I shall mention only a few. 

First of all, geopraphy—the basic geogra- 
phy of this planet—has not changed very 
much, The mountains remain where they 
were. So do the deserts, the plains and the 
seas. Land areas constitute less than one- 
third of the surface of the earth. The water 
areas, covering the rest of the world, still 
remain relatively untouched. 

Another thing which has not changed very 
much is human nature. People are land 
conscious. 

People understand land problems more 
readily than they do sea problems. Most of 
the research and development talent of the 
human race is devoted to the solution of land 
problems, That portion of the total human 
effort available, which is devoted to sea mat- 
ters, still remains very small. 

Nevertheless, human liberty and national 
independence seem to bear some kind of re- 
lationship to an understanding of the sea. 
The British, more than any other people in 
the world, bear witness to the fact that sea 
consciousness and independence are related. 

Today, from the interior of Asia, totalita- 
rianism threatens the maritime world. 
Totalitarianism is again on the march. This 
threat has taken many forms over the years, 
as it alternately pressed against the marl- 
time world and then receded. Communist 
totalitarianism lis reaching out—seeking to 
subjugate more people and to contro] more 
territory, The cycle has begun again. 

Consciously and sometimes unconsciously, 
the maritime world has united when threat- 
ened with totalitarian aggression. More often 
than not, this unity has been rather loose and 
informal. It has been a unity born of com- 
mon ideals and common purposes, in the face 
of a common threat. It has been a common 
advance toward common goals. 

Rarely have all members of this wonder- 
ful maritime federation proceeded along pre- 
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cisely the same path—or at the same rate— 
or in rigid cadence. Yet, the fact remains 
that this loose, informal maritime association 
has been, almost from the beginning, one 
of the most powerful, consistent and con- 
structive influences in the history of civili- 
zation, No people on the face of the earth 
have contributed more to this freedom-mari- 
time concept than have the British, 

Continental-minded conquerors have long 
sought to subjugate these British Isles. None 
ever understood why the accomplishment of 
this should be so dificult. There may even 
be a few today who still do not understand. 
It is doubtful whether Napoleon ever under- 
stood how his losses at sea, far beyond his 
shores, were spinning a web from which he 
would never escape. 

Hitler would probably have missed the 
point and been well pleased had he known 
after Dunkirk that your great Prime Minis- 
ter had stripped these islands to reinforce 
the Middle East. There were perhaps, in 
those days too, many who would have placed 
less emphasis on striking the enemy in dis- 
tant theaters and more on home defense 
installations. The free world owes much 
to the fact that such advice did not prevail. 

New weapons and new techniques have in- 
creased the vulnerability of all types of in- 
stallations. This is particularly true of fixed 
bases which can be acurately located well in 
advance of attack. We in the United States 
Navy are particularly concerned about the 
increased vulnerability of stationary bases 
which support our forces at sea. To us in the 
Navy this means greater emphasis on moving 
forces, such as mobile carrier striking forces, 
and less reliance on stationary bases for sup- 
port 


New technologies have done something 
more. They have disinterred the ancient 
claim that a weapon has at last been found 
that will sweep surface ships from the seas. 

This 18, of course, an old story to sailors. 
For some reason or other, the development of 
a new weapon has almost invariably been ac- 
companied by a claim that navies were fin- 
ished, 

To take only recent examples, in the 19th 
century, it was the rifled gun that was to do 
us in. Then it was the torpedo, the sub- 
marine, the airplane and the atomic bomb. 
Now the nuclear-powered submarine is the 
weapon that finally is to sink all ships at sea. 

Let us not underestimate the threat of the 
nuclear-powered, missile-firing submarine. 
However, new weapons will also be put to 
work to assist the free world navies in con- 
trolling and using the seas. Instead of 
spelling the doom of navies, powerful new 
weapons invariably add to our strength at 
sea. 
The need to use the oceans is greater today 
than ever before. The tonnage of material 
moved by sea continues to increase year 
after year. Over 99% percent of the total 
world volume of trade moves by sea. Less 
than one-half of 1 percent moves by air. 

Survival under attack depends on the abil- 
ity of the free world to come quickly to the 
support of beleagured nations by sea—with 
modern, hard-hitting army, navy, and air 
force teams. The free world will continue 
to use the surface of the seas. The fact is 
that there can be no free world unless we do. 

‘There can be no free world association un- 
less its navies are kept up to date. Guns 
can no longer shoot down modern, high- 
fiying planes. Guided missiles are needed. 
Navies must be equipped with the modern 
weapons and equipment needed to meet all 
threats at sea. Modern weapons and equip- 
ment are needed to cope with the innumer- 
able tasks which navies must perform. 

Modern weapons and equipment are costly. 
They weigh heavily on the economy of the 
richest nations. 

The Royal Navy is to be congratulated on 
the steps it has taken, and will take, to 
maintain modern effectiveness. Modern de- 
vices, such as the new aircraft, Scimitar and 
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Soa Vixen; the guided missile, Sea Slug, and 
other modern devices of which we have heard 
encouraging reports, will all be needed in the 
future. 

It is not easy, as I have found from pain- 
ful experience, to make the decision to spend 
large portions of the funds available to a 
navy on new equipment. Nevertheless, it is 
a necessary decision. 

We in the United States Navy are con- 
vinced that naval power will have a greater 
influence on the lives and affairs of nations 
in the years ahead than it has ever had in 
the past. 

In the nuclear-missile age, even more than 
in the past, the side which commands the 
seas will not be defeated. The greatness of 
Britain bears testimony to her long appreci- 
ation of this fundamental principle. 

Technologically, we in the United States 
Navy feel that we are now moving ahead, 
after an initial period when naval develop- 
ments seemed to lag behind developments in 
land-based weapons. Many of the wonder- 
ful ideas which we are using in our new ships 
we owe to our colleagues in the Royal Navy. 

Of particular significance are some of the 
contributions you have made to the effec- 
tiveness of our mobile carrier striking forces: 
steam catapults, the angled carrier deck, 
the mirror-landing system, to name a few. 

We look forward to still more naval prog- 
ress as the sea consciousness of the free 
world increases, as it surely will and must. 
All of us should develop the habit of looking 
ahead toward the seapower of the future, 
before our Communist competitors, who are 
learning fast about these things, take the 
oceans away from us. Everything possible 
must be done to interest more of the crea- 
tive and industrial genius of our countries 
in the solution of oceanic problems. 

Turning now to the specific problem of 
free world security in the nuclear-missile 
age, three things appear to be necessary: 

First, our main defenses must be advanced 
as far toward the enemy threat as possible. 
In event of nuclear attack it is doubtful 
whether defensive weapons based in home 
territories can get Into action soon enough 
or far enough away to provide good protec- 
tion for vital areas. 

The ocean areas of the world present op- 
portunities to gain more time and space for 
defense, The location of ships at sea is 
generally unknown to an enemy. Ships 
must be searched for and located before they 
can be attacked. This takes extra time. 

Ships are deployed away from home, away 
from population centers of the homeland, 
near possible trouble areas. This gives the 
free world extra space. The side which has 
extra time and space has a decisive ad- 
vantage. 

Next, offensive weapons must be deployed 
as close to the source of the threat as pos- 
sible. This provides another significant 
time and space advantage in event of at- 
tack, It adds substantially to the weight 
of fire that can be delivered on target for a 
given expenditure of resources. This means 
superior economy of force, more attack capa- 
bility for the amount of money expended. 

Third, additional dispersal and meneuver- 
ing space must be found. The one remain- 
ing area of the world where space is relatively 
inexpensive, and where unlimited dispersal 
can be achieved without interfering with 
people, is the oceans of the world. 

To insure that these vast ocean spaces re- 
main available for the free world, we must 
be able to control them, use them, and deny 
them to our enemies. This requires a col- 
lective free world effort. No single free 
world nation can accomplish this vast as- 
signment alone. 

We in the United States Navy are con- 
vinced that an ever-increasing portion of the 
offensive and defensive power of the future 
must be deployed in the ocean spaces of the 
world. This applies to Soviet power as well 
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as to free world power. One need only con- 
template the tremendous Soviet naval pro- 
gram, and their persistent efforts to gain 
access to ice-free coastal areas, to conclude 
that they this. 

The Soviet naval building program was 
started at a time when they were short of 
everything, at a time when they were still 
rebullding from World War IT devastation, 
Their purpose is quite apparent. They pro- 
pose to have the means to deny the free 
world use of the seas. If they ever gain that 
ability, they will have achieved their goal 
of world domination. 

The Soviets are emphasizing submarine 
construction. They are building them in 
huge numbers, They apparently see in the 
submarine a means of launching guided 
missiles against the United States. They see 


in the submarine an opportunity to inflict _ 


terrible losses on free world shipping, per- 
haps even exceeding the accomplishments 
of Hitler's submarines, which destroyed mil- 
lions of tons. 

The large number of submarines in the 
Soviet Fleet are a grave menace today to the 
sea communications upon which our part- 
nership depends. 

In event of nuclear war, the power to 
survive the initial assault, the power to 
recover, the power to organize, the power to 
shift resources, and the power to carry on 
to victory depends on the ability of our 
navies to move on the seas, to control them 
and to bring tremendous power to bear 
where it is needed, when it is needed. 

For over four centuries the leaders of Eng- 
land have brought independence, prosperity 
and security to their country through their 
incomparable understanding of the oceans. 
Today, when the ocean spaces clearly hold 
the key to the future, the free world con- 
tinues to look to England’s deep, historical 
knowledge of the sea for inspiration and 
guidance. 

Those of the free world who understand 
these things must persist in their efforts 
to call attention to the importance of the 
oceans in this nuclear-missile age. Our 
greatest danger as free people lies in the 
failure to r our oceanic opportuni- 
ties, rather than in lack of techniques or 
courage to deal with the enemy. z 

In the oceans will be found the mobili 
which we need to move with superior force 
to the ald of those among us who are 
threatened with aggression. 

In the vastness of the oceans will be found 
the space to disperse and maneuver the 
powerful offensive-defensive complexes of 
the future. 

In the oceans will be found the means of 
deterring or defeating nuclear aggression 
and the means of keeping local wars local- 
ized. 

It is the oceans which bind together the 
tremendously superior power of the free 
world. The oceans bind the NATO alliance 
together. Without their use our great part- 
nership cannot exist. 

We in the United States Navy firmly be- 
lieve that free world survival in the years 
ahead depends to a very large degree on the 
sea-consciousness of its peoples and govern- 
ments. Through proper use of the oceans 
the free world can continue to confront the 
modern-day totalitarian with overwhelming 
force, overwhelming resources, better man- 
power, and better scientific and industrial 
talent. The oceans provide new opportuni- 
ties for the solution of some of the most 
pressing problems of our time. They are 
the key to many of our future securlty prob- 
lems, at a price we can afford to pay. 

One of the hardest problems in the world 
is determining the proper balance to be 
maintained within a nation's military forces. 
This requires the best professional military 
experience and the best professional military 
judgment the Nation has available. My ex- 
perience with this problem over a period 
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of several years has impressed me with the 
tremendous contribution made by each of 
the military services to the overall defense 
effort. Each service has an indispensable, 
very specialized part to play. No single 
service can perform successfully without the 
help of the others. The military power of a 
nation rests in the united, balanced effort 
of all the services, each contributing its best 
in its own field, each supporting the others 
in their fields, 

In the broader framework of all alliance, 
this team concept applies equally well. In 
it lies our best hope of safeguarding a free 
world which our oceanic strength makes 
possible. 


Address of H. C. Rumble, Regional Di- 
rector, Post Office Department, Cin- 
cinnati Region, on the Occasion of the 
Dedication of the New Post Office at 
Hebron, Ohio, April 24, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
enclosing an address given by Mr. H. C. 
Rumble, regional director, Post Office 
Department, Cincinnati region. This 
address was given at the dedication of 
the new post office at Hebron, Ohio, and 
I believe Mr. Rumble’s remarks are 
worthwhile reading. I am sure he has 
set forth some facts that will be of in- 
terest, not only to Members of Congress, - 
but to our entire citizenry: 

Congressman J. Harry McGrecor, Mayor 
Hashor, Reyerend Smith, District Operations 
Manager Risley, Assistant District Operations 
Manager Courtney, Ralph Bennett, national 
executive committeeman of the National 
League of Postmasters, distinguished guests, 
fellow postal workers, ladies and gentlemen 
and friends, this is far from the first time 
I have been called upon to make an address 
on a program dedicating a new post office 
or other postal facility. The novelty may 
have worn off but my feeling of pride of ac- 
complishment which I share with each and 
every one of you remains undimmed. These 
occasions are always happy ones. 

This new and beautiful post office in 
Hebron, Ohio, with its adequate work area, 
its platform and parking facilities, its ex- 
cellent equipment, just didn’t happen—it 
resulted from careful planning and sincere, 
intelligent and dedicated effort starting with 
Arthur E. Summerfield, our great Postmaster 
General. He has fulfilled the commission 
assigned him by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who asked him to improve postal 
services while effecting economies.” 

It would be unfair to your own Congress- 
man J. Harry McGrecor and your Senators 
Jonn W. Brickea and Frank J. Lauscue if 
I failed to point out that the Nation's legis- 
lative bodies are responsible for keeping us 
in business by providing the necessary funds 
with which to operate the postal service, and 
I am confident that they are justly proud 
of this structure because it more adequately 
serves the constituents they so ably repre- 
sent. 

I feel very much at home here in Hebron. 
Ohio today. In fact, I feel much at home 
anywhere within the great Cincinnati postal 
region, where I have worked so many years. 
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The region embraces the great States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, with 48,000 
dedicated postal workers, 4,000 of whom are 
Postmasters, all engaged in the great task 
of mo the mails promptly and efficiently 
for the 17 million people in the region. 

I would like to take a little time today 
to tell you some of the facts about the 
decentralization of the Post Office Depart- 
Ment. It began in Cincinnati Noyember 24, 
1953, On that date the Cincinnati regional 
Office was established, the pilot“ region, 
Atter which 14 more regions were activated. 
All the regions have now been established, 
2 latest in Wichita, Kans., in February 


It has long been the argument of intelli- 
Sent thinkers that the sprawling postal es- 
tablishment reaching into every part of the 
Nation and its possessions and employing 

20,000 people, could best be operated 
through decentralization. Webster's New 
International Dictionary mentions decentral- 

tion particularly of public affairs. In the 
Case of the postal system the word specifically 
Means “move out from a center.” Until 
November 24, 1953, that center was in Wash- 
4ngton, D. C. On that date, Postmaster 
General Summerfield, addressing some 1,200 
Postmasters of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
launched regionalization—the greatest rey- 
Slutionary program in the postal service since 
Pony express. This decentralized man- 
agement of the Post Office Department brings 
it right out to the individual post offices 
ugh Joseph Risley, my capable district 
Operations manager and his stoff, head- 
Juartered in Columbus, Ohio. It also brings 
the district transportation manager near 
to the scene of operation and all problems 
Other than those of high policy, can be 
Settled right at the scene of action, promptly 
and correctly. 

Mr. Summerfield came to head the postal 
System in much the same manner as many 
Of his predecessors. He had been the na- 
tional chairman of his political party, the 
Springboard for numerous postmasters gen- 
eral through the years. One might have 
expected him to follow the general policies 
ot those whom he succeeded, yet the fact 
Temains that under Arthur E. Summerfield 

has been less politics in the postai 
Service than during any period within my 
8 and my service began over 45 years 


Only a short time ago the President nomi- 
Rated Mr. Summerfield for postmaster gen- 
eral for another 4-year term. He was 
promptly and unanimously confirmed, a great 

te to a great public servant, and mind 
You, praise came from both sides of the 
Alsle for him. The Postmaster General is 
the only member of the President's Cabinet 
Who has to be confirmed by the Senate. 

Editorial comment throughout the Nation 

Was highly favorable also. The President's 
lion serves as a strong endorsement of 
the program óf Mr. Summerfield, who 
brought sound business management into 
the Department, which had been sadly de- 
Void of modern business concepts for many 
Years, The concept of decentralization was 
Not now one of dictating to postmasters 
through the regional and district offices, but 
One of helpfulness to them. In the Cincin- 
ti region there are nine district offices lo- 
tes as follows: Cleveland, Cincinnati, To- 
“do, and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville and 
ngton, Ky.; Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, 
and Evansville, Ind. There are also 12 dis- 
transportation managers located stra- 
,8ically throughout the region. Each dis- 
trict office has a manager and assistant man- 
hes and appropriate staff, men who have 
lacta schooled in the postal service and se- 
ted carefully for postal assignments be- 
8 of their knowledge of the operation 
the postal service. 
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District managers are given a wide latitude 
of authority in helping solve operating prob- 
lems. They are nearby to counsel with post- 
masters, to help them discover leaks in 
scheduling and use of man-hours which are 
sometimes costly unless corrected, and to 
work toward a common goal, more efficient 
operation of the postal service, which means 
better service to 1 mililon patrons, at lower 
costs. 

I would be stating an untruth if I were 
to say that decentralization has never been 
the subject of criticism. Some of this criti- 
cism has been sincere but much of it stems 
from the natural inclination of resistance 
to change. We make no claim that our pro- 
gram is perfect or that it cannot be im- 
proved. We work constantly for improve- 
ment, otherwise our position would be 
untenable, 

The charge that decentralization has made 


the postmaster impotent is simply untrue. 


On the contrary, decentralization has re- 
lieved postmasters of many time-consuming 
duties, and has given the postmaster time 
to assume active management and direction 
of his office and devote more time to our 
main business, that of handling your mail. 
We of the region are receiving many evi- 
dences of the appreciation on the part of 
postmasters of the effectiveness of regionali- 
zation. They understand fully that they are 
charged with the total responsibility for the 
operation of the postal service in their com- 
munities. However, they also understand 
that the regional officers stand ready and 
willing to help them with their problems at 
all times. 

This new post office we are dedicating today 
should serve the community of Hebron, Ohio, 
well for years to come. From my own experi- 
ence and from looking around here today, I 
know that its ample interior space is func- 
tionally designed for efficient handling of the 
mails, It has ample working space, ample 
lobby space, and is furnished so far as need- 
ful with the latest developments in mall- 
handling equipment. 

You have reason to be proud of your new 
post office. So, too, it should be a matter of 
pride to your fellow citizens, Jesse Underwood 
& Associates, who bullt and leased this 
modern structure to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, 7 

Now I'm wondering if you have given any 
thought to the symbolic significance of this 
new post office. In a very true sense, it 
symbolized the liberties with which all Amer- 
icans are blessed. It does so because it rep- 
resents in this community the United States 
Postal service, Our postal service is one of 
the strongest foundation stones of those 
American liberties I've mentioned. So the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic intended 
it to be. 

The postal service is a major branch of 
the Nation's communication system, whereby 
the free flow of information, public and pri- 
vate, continuously is maintained. And per- 
haps, needless to say, only an informed peo- 
ple long can remain free. . 

And this leads me to address to you a few 
remarks concerning postage rates, a subject 
about which you will hear often during the 
next few months. 

You are no doubt aware that President 
Eisenhower on three occasions has earnestly 
requested of the Congress as a moderate in- 
crease in postal rates. This year he is again 
renewing that request, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate both are enter- 
taining bills in committee which, it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped, will be reported out of 
committee within the near future, discussed, 
and acted on favorably. 

May I say to you that the Post Office De- 
partment is unique in that it sells its com- 
modities and services not only at cost but 
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actually below cost. How long could you 
folks here operate your business that way? 

The 3-cent stamp is the cheapest commod- 
ity anywhere in the Nation today. It will 
carry your first-class letter to any destina- 
tion in the United States of America and its 
possessions. It is the same service you paid 
2 cents for in 1932, Meanwhile, per capita 
disposal income has risen over 300 percent. 
The wholesale price index is up 162 percent 
and the posatl cost index is up 107 percent. 

It now costs an average of 3.45 cents to 
carry a first-class letter. We plan to ask a 
postage increase on letter mall. This in- 
crease would cost the average family only a 
few cents a month. Our plan is to increase 
letter mail to 4 cents per ounce, postal cards 
3 cents each and airmail letters to 7 cents 
per ounce. This increase I believe would pro- 
vide the funds to more nearly meet the cost 
of the postal service. 

Second-class mail is made up of newspapers 
and magazines. The Department is 
four annual increases in second-class rates 
of 15 percent, or 60 percent in 4 years. May 
I say that it now costs 5.6 cents a copy to 
distribute a widely known magazine With 
more than 2 million circulation. The postage 
paid by the publisher is 2.4 cents per copy or 
less than half the actual cost. The difference 
of 3,6 cents is paid by the taxpayers, and last 
fiscal year this difference cost the taxpayers 
$231 million on second-class mail alone, 

Do I need to go further to convince you 
good people that the Department can never 
come close to balancing the Post Office budget 
until a rate increase is effected? Only the 
Congressmen can vote this increase, and it 
is encouraging to know that once we have 
supplied the public with the facts, they have 
expressed accord with the Department's pro- 
posal to increase rates by an overwhelming 
majority. Many newspapers and magazines 
have approved, even though it will mean a 
greater out-of-pocket expense for them. 

The program of expanding physical facili- 
ties, of properly equipping present facilities 
can never be met on current department 
income, A tremendous building and expan- 
sion program is absolutely essential if we 
are to continue to provide physical quarters 
to handle the tremendous volume of mail 
which during the last fiscal year exceeded 
56 billion pieces. This year almost 60 billion 
pieces of mail will be handled, and this is 
increasing every year by a percentage of from 
3 to 4 percent, 

Before concluding I'd like to refer to a 
phase of the postal business which has to do 
with the rapidly growing population in these 
United States which constantly poses the 
problem of keeping up with the Nation’s 
growth. Cities and towns throughout Ohlo, 
Indiana, and Kentucky are growing like wild- 
fire. Not a day passes but that we of the 
region receive requests from postmasters, 
patrons! Members of Congress and the United 
States Senate, farm groups, and civic clubs 
for numerous postal improvements, It is our 
earnest desire to furnish this improved serv- 
ice to keep pace with the growth of our 
region because the patrons have a right to 
good service, They expect it and we intend 
to give it to them. 

During recent months we have dedicated. 
new post offices in several cities and towns of 
our region, opened new classified stations and 
parcel-post annexes, and have installed heavy 
equipment, including conveyors, fork lifts, 
and other apparatus designed to move the 
malls faster and to make the job easier for 
our thousands of employees, To mention a 
few, we have recently opened new facilities 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., Mansfield, Ohio, New 
Bremen, Ohio, Doylestown, Ohio, Stowe, 
Ohio, Sandusky, Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Navarre, Ohio. We are preparing to dedicate 
new post offices in New Richmond, New Carl- 
isle, and Blanchester, Ohio. Last fall we ded 
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icated new facilities in Paducah and Hart- 
ford, Ky. There are many other places where 
we are dedicating new facilities too numerous 
to mention at this time. 

Most of the new post offices and other fa- 
cilities I mentioned above were built by pri- 
vate capital and are leased for a term of years 
by the Post Office Department. This way pri- 
vate investors retain title, the Department 
otbains quarters at a reasonable rental, and 
property remains on the tax duplicates and 
the owners pay taxes. 

The Post Office Department is determined 
that postal patrons of this great Nation shall 
continue to have the best postal service in 
the entire world. 

In an effort to operate within the annual 
budget allowed by Congress and to keep 
down a mounting deficit the Post Office De- 

t since January 20, 1953, has intro- 
duced new principles of management, better 
work methods. It has improved working 
conditions, improved equipment so that our 
hundreds of thousands of employees may find 
their work more pleasant and be able to 
improve their daily production without over- 
work or undue fatigue. 

Despite occasional comment to the con- 
trary, it is not now or has it been the De- 
partrnent's policy to overwork anyone. We 
do believe that the Department and the pos- 
tal patrons have a right to expect a reason- 
able day's work for a reasonable day's pay. 

During 1955 the Department sponsored and 
succeeded in having Congress enact into law 
Public Law 68, which provided an average 8.2 
percent pay increase for every postal em- 
ployee and for a classification of all jobs with- 
in the Post Office Department, based on the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 

This salary increase, the new physical 
facilities about which I have just been talk- 
ing, the constant extension of city and rural 
routes and the establishment of new routes, 
and the handling of ever increasing volume 
of mall plus new and improved equipment 
have all cost a great amount of money. 
Despite every effort to effect all reasonable 
economies and to institute a program of 
improved management—and this has been 
done, it has been impossible to make income 
from patrons in the form of postage equal 
expenses. It will continue to remain impos- 
sible until and unless a realistic and reason- 
able rate increase is voted by Congress. We 
hope it will be this year. If you believe 
our cause to be a fair and just one, may I 
say to you that you have a right, also a duty 
to inform your Congressmen and your Sen- 
ators of your opinions. 

I am not a native of the Cincinnati regicn. 
I am a transplanted Hawkeye. But may I 
say that I have lived with my family in Cin- 
cinnati since 1928. I claim citizenship in all 
three great States of Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. During my years as a post office in- 
spector, which began in 1928 and continued 
over a span of almost 28 years, I have traveled 
the great tri-State region, crossing and re- 
crossing its wide and beautiful expanse many 
times. As a lease inspector for the Depart- 
ment, I handled leases in large cities, small 
cities, towns, and villages. I have come to 
know the postal employees and the people 
of the region as few people have an oppor- 
tunity to do. 

With the aid of these fine postal employees 
and the fine people who are our patrons, we 
of the region look forward with confidence 
to the future. The Cincinnati region has 
been called the first region. Going forward 
as a determined team it is our firm intention 
to make and keep it the first region in the 
Nation on any reasonable basis of comparison, 
This is not a boast. It is merely an expres- 
sion of confidence in ourselves, in our em- 
ployees, and in the public which we serve. 
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A Tribute to the American Cowboy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, a sober 
and fitting tribute to the great contribu- 
tion of America’s most popular heroes is 
being advanced rapidly with the progress 
toward construction of the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

There is little doubt that today the 
American cowboy, through the influence 
of the press and radio, and particularly 
because of television and motion pictures, 
is the best known figure on the American 
scene. A straight-shooting, hard-hitting, 
hard-working man in fact, he has readily 
become all this and more in fiction. 

Such well-known men of the law as 
Wyatt Earp had their counterparts in 
the cowboy who quietly went about his 
work in helping mold the West into a 
great part of the Nation. 


The National Cowboy Hall of Fame will. 


pay honor to these men, It will be a 
museum for archives, artifacts, and other 
evidence of an era that has so enriched 

our American historical heritage, and a 

valuable contribution to the folklore of 

America, of material benefit to all citi- 

zens and scholars of the present and 

future. 

Earlier this year the board of trustees 
of the Cowboy Hall of Fame adopted a 
resolution urging that it be designated a 
national shrine. It is my understanding 
legislation to accomplish this will shortly 
be introduced in the Congress. 

At this point I desire to have printed 
the text of the resolution adopted by the 
hall of fame trustees, whose members in- 
clude the Honorable John E. Davis, Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, and Mr. Ray 
Schnell and Mr. Brooks Keogh, of North 
Dakota: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES OF THE NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF 
FAME AND MUSEUM, January 5, 1957, Ar 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Whereas the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum, 
a nonprofit foundation, having previously 
completed their organization with 2 members 
from each of the 17 Western States, with 
governors of those States sitting ex officio, 
did after careful investigation on April 15, 
1955, select Oklahoma City, Okla., as the site 
of the permanent structure of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum; and 

Whereas the board of trustees did, on No- 
vember 11, 1955, dedicate at Oklahoma City 
the 37-acre site, provided by the people of 
the city of Oklahoma City and the State 
of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the people of Oklahoma, through 
private subscription, raised the equivalent of 
$1 million as their initial goal toward con- 
struction of the first unit of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum; and 

Whereas citizens of the other 16 Western 
States now are undertaking by private sub- 
scription to raise an additional $4 million to 
complete a fitting shrine to men outstanding 
in opening and developing the West, with 
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a museum for archives, artifacts, and other 
evidence of an era that so enriched our 
American historical heritage; and 
Whereas the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
and Museum will be a valuable contribution 
to the folklore of America, of material bene- 
fit to all citizens and scholars of the present 
and future: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the board of trustees, That 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested by resolution or other parliamentary 
means to memorialize and/or commend to 
the people of the United States, the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
as a national shrine, and that a copy of 
such engrossed resolution be made a part 
of permanent archives of the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame and Museum. 
The Board of Trustees: C. A. Reynolds, 
of Missouri, chairman; Albert K. 
Mitchell, of New Mexico, first vice 
chairman; Fred H. Dressler, of Nevada, 
second vice chairman; A. M. H. Swan- 
son, of Texas, third vice chairman; 
Neeson P. Crow, of California; Chester 
Paxton, of Nebraska; Alan Rogers, of 
Washington; Fred Porter, Jr., of Ari- 
zona; R, J. Hofmann, of Wyoming; Ray 
Schnell, of North Dakota; Burt L. Hall, 
of South Dakota; F. H. Spencer, of 
Montana; Rex Bell, of Nevada; A. D. 
Brownfield, of New Mexico; Lowe P. 
Howell, of Arizona; Banks Keogh, of 
North Dakota; William M. Fencher, of 
Washington; Hal Cooper, of Okla- 
homa; Lee Sneed, of Oklahoma; E, H. 
Shoemaker, Jr., of Nebraska; Victor E. 
Anderson, of Nebraska, Governor; P. 
D. Ackerman, of Colorado; E. L. Mech- 
ern, of New Mexico, Governor; John 
D. Lewis, of Utah; A. Hugo Aronson, 
of Montana, Governor; Fred W. Heine, 
of Kansas; F. L. Flomquist, of Idaho: 
Milward L. Tompson, of Wyoming. 
Governor; John E. Davis, of North Da- 
kota, Governor; Ernest B. Ham. of 
South Dakota; Joe Foss, of South Da- 
kota, Governor; K. Ross Tolle, of Mon- 
tana; Irwin Mann, of Oregon; Robert 
D. Holmes, of Oregon, Governor; Harold 
J. Powers, of California; Charles H. 
Russell, of Nevada, Governor; Clyde 
Starr, of Idaho; Raymond Gary, of 
Oklahoma, Governor; Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland, of Arizona, Governor; Roy J. 
Turner, of Oklahoma; George Docking, 
of Kansas, Governor; Albert D. Rosel- 
lini, of Washington, Governor; L. H. 
Strong, of Utah; Goodwin J. Knight, of 
California, Governor; Steye McNichols, 
of Colorado, Governor; Daniel I. J. 
Thornton, of Colorado; J. W. Joneston, 
Jr., of Oregon; Terry D. Clyde, of Utah, 


OTC: Will Congress Be Mousetrapped? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ory 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress is again being asked to approve 
United States membership in the OTC— 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

Many of us have been told that the 
bill proposing such approval has been 
so amended since its first introduction 
2 years ago that the OTC could not pos- 
sibly deprive Congress of any of its au- 
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thority to regulate our foreign commerce 
or to determine our tariff and trade 
Policies, 

I for one do not believe that any 
amendments put on by the United States 
Would have any lasting effect on the 
OTC. I have seen too much of the 
Operations and methods of the State 
Department under the general agree- 
Mment—GATT—to have any faith left in 
the fair words of those who are promot- 
ing the OTC. They have no intention 
of relinquishing their grip on our tariff 
and trade policies. 

The State Department has not let go 
of a single disputed power under the 
Trade Agreements Act except under leg- 
islative compulsion and even then has 
contested every step of the way. When 
Congress said that section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act should be 
Carried out, that is, quotas placed on 
Agricultural imports if necessary, not- 
withstanding any foreign trade agree- 
Ment, the State Department went to 
Geneva and asked GATT for permission 
on behalf of the United States to do 
What Congress had legislated to be done. 


Have we not gone pretty far when the 


State Department recognizes GATT as 


the real umpire, above and beyond Con- 
gress? If Congress approves the OTC 
it will be on record agreeing with the 
State Department view. 


In this connection, I, under unani- 
Mous consent, insert in the RECORD an 
analysis of the effect of the principal 
amendments to the OTC bill, H. R. 6630, 
Prepared by O. R. Strackbein, who is 
chairman of the Nationwide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy. He has made 
a very close study of the OTC and the 
Standing of any amendments or reser- 
Vations attached by the United States: 

OTC Once More—H. R. 6630 
(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee on Import- 

Export Policy, April 17, 1957) 

A new OTC bill has been presented to 

mgress, It contains most of the amend- 
Ments added to the original bill by the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1956. These 
amendments were designed to make the bill 
More palatable by setting up certain United 
States reservations. 

In addition the new bill seeks to make the 

seem still more harmless by setting up 
& body of advisers who would consult with 
the chief United States representative to 
the OTC. 

All these reservations, safeguards, caveats, 
and multiple insulations merely demonstrate 
to what lengths the State Department and 

of like mind will go in order to get 

this country into the OTC. They have all 

but thrown the baby out with the wash, 

They nave gone to extremes to demonstrate 
e utter innocence of the OTC. 

There is one thing wrong with these tac- 

i They are reminiscent of the fox in 

the movies who assumes a dozen different 

to fool the lamb. 

The conclusion is inevitable that if the 

were to be as hobbled and helpless as 

this bill would seem to render it the State 

partment would not be interested in it. 

The United States would be better off with- 

dut the handicaps that the bill would place 
on membership. 

Why then do the State Department and 
the executive power bring this strapped 
Papoose to Congress? 
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Answer that question and you also pro- 
vide the reason why Congress should reject 
the whole deceptive bundle. 

1. The. amendments, reservations and 
caveats in the bill are only skin deep. They 
do not reach any of the provisions of the 
articles of agreement that would govern the 
OTC. The articles constituting the agree- 
ment are 21 in number and were signed in 
Geneva in 1955. The United States cannot 
unilaterally by amendments, reservations or 
otherwise change so much as a comma in 
these articles. This could only be done by 
reopening the agreement and renegotiating 
it with the other countries. This is not 
even proposed. Yet the articles of agree- 
ment as they now stand and as they would 
exist despite H. R. 6630 reservations would 
determine the setup of the OTC, its proce- 
dures, its powers and the methods of its 
amendment. One of the articles says that 
the OTC is to give full effect to the purposes 
and objectives of GATT. 

2. The amendments, reservations and 
caveats in H. R. 6630 could in any case be 
washed off like so much oil from the skin. 
The State Department could either create 


situations or simply take advantage of de- 


velopments that could be used to coerce 
Congress to back away from the reservations 
lest the United States offend the other mem- 
bers of the OTC. z 

Thus the amendments and reservations 
could be frittered away in a matter of 2 or 3 
years and Congress would find the United 
States going along as an unfettered member 
of the OTC and doing its bidding from 
Geneva. 

3. The OTC could vote itself into associa- 
tion with the United Nations as a specialized 
agency. One of the provisions (art. 11) 
specifically makes this possible. To meet 
this objection, H. R. 6630 says “it is the 
sense of Congress that the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation shall not be brought into 
a specialized agency relationship with the 
United Nations." 

But should the OTC vote itself into mem- 
bership nevertheless the United States could 
simply stand out in the rain until such time 
as the State Department succeeded in per- 
suading Congress that it would be so much 
better if we just forgot about the reserva- 
tion in H. R. 6630. The leadership of the free 
world of course would be at stake, and the 
honor of the United States would suffer un- 
thinkably if we persisted in staying out in 
the cold, 

4. The same would happen with respect to 
the understanding of Congress, as expressed 
in the bill, that the functions of the OTC 
would “be limited to the administration of 
GATT and facilitating intergovernmental co- 
operation solely in the field of trade * .“ 

Obviously the understanding of Congress 
would be as good as 1 vote in 35. We must 
not build on the haughty assumption that 
the other countries will always go along with 
us. ; 

How long would this understanding last 
if we were outvoted (possibly with a wink 
from the State Department) by the other 
members? 

Considering how the State Department has 
interpreted the delegation of power under 
the Trade Agreements Act, it is easy to guess 
what would happen. That Department took 
a limited delegation of power conferred by 
the Trade Agreements Act and came out 
with greater and broader power than was left 
to Congress itself. If the Department so 
well succeeded in this effort on the strength 
of delegated power it is clear what it would 
do if Congress now acquiesced in such domi- 
nation by approving the OTC, 

Obviously, the mere understanding of 
Congress as set forth in the bill at any point 
would have no standing in the OTC because 
the State Department would not be in sym- 
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pathy with it. Other countries look to that 
Department and not to Congress to set forth 
the position of the United States. There 
would be no one on hand to speak for Con- 
gress and the will of Congress would soon 
be forgotten. 

Through H. R. 6630 the State Department 
is asking Congress quite obviously to have 
the grace to bow out and to stop bothering 
the Department with the protests and griev- 
ances of the people back home, After all, 
the conduct of foreign affairs is a very deli- 
cate business, and the heavy hand of demo- 
cratic government can only spoil the finesse 
of the diplomats. 

It will be said that it was precisely to avoid 
just such highhanded action by the State De- 
partment that H. R. 6630 provided for the 
appointment of an advisory committee which 
is to be representative of American labor, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and the public and which 
is to advise and consult with the chief rep- 
resentative (to the OTC) on matters coming 
before the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation. 

Unfortunately the memory fs still fresh 
about previous boards and commissions ap- 
pointed by the President to study and re- 
port on tariff and trade policy. There come 
to mind the Gordon Gray report of 1950, the 
study of the Bell Commission 2 years later, 
and then the Randall Commission of 1953-54. 

These boards or commissions and their 
staffs were all heavily biased in the direction 
of the views held by the appointing power. 
Even the Randall Commission, which made 
some pretense at giving representation to the 
opposing view, was loaded 5 or 6 to 1 in favor 
of the predilections of the appointing power. 

Let us, therefore, not be further insulted 
by such transparent offers of an advisory 
body representative of this or that group. 
‘The offer of an advisory committee as a safe- 
guard against OTC usurpations is nothing 
more than bait for the gullible. 

Of a piece with this sop is the proposed ap- 
pointment of a chief United States repre- 
sentative to the OTC by the President. It is 
sufficient to. note that, when representing the 
United States, this representative “shall at 
all times act in accordance with instructions 
of the President, transmitted to the chief 
representative by the President or in such 
manner as the President may direct. 

The Constitution says that Congress shall 
regulate the foreign commerce of the United 
States. It shall also lay and collect duties 
(tariffs). 

Where is Congress in this OTC scheme? 

What in the bill may be the sense of Con- 
gress or the understanding of Congress will 
be a pale if not imperceptible image of its 
original after it is filtered through the brains 
of the advisory board, appointed by the Pres- 
ident, through the chief representative ap- 
pointed and instructed by the President, and 
then finally through the machinery and pro- 
cedures of the OTC itself, sitting in Geneva. 

The voice of the people back home, the in- 
dustries, the producers, the farmers, and the 
workers, who complain about unfair import 
competition, will be muffled into deep si- 
lence. Oppressive futility will reward their 
efforts to be heard. Their right of petition, 
guaranteed under the Constitution for rea- 
sons that are sound and sufficient, will be a 
dead letter. Their right to vote for repre- 
sentatives to represent them in the national 
legislative body will be a useless gesture so 
far as tariffs and trade are concerned, be- 
cause, under the proposed system, the Mem- 
bers of Congress would become mere appen- 
dages of an obsolete body. 

5. Finally, H. R. 6630 (sec. 351 (o) (3)) says 
that nothing in this bill is to be construed 
as constituting approval or disapproval of 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade). 

This self-denying ordinance is a very odd 
type of disavowal. Keeping in mind that 
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the OTC would endeavor to give full effect 
to the objectives and purposes of GATT, how 
could Congress possibly approve United 
States mambership in the OTC without sub- 
scribing to the very purpose of the organ- 
ization? Unquestionably, by all rules of 
logic, by all sensible interpretation of ra- 
tional human action and undobutedly in 
the belief of the State Department itself, 
approval of the OTC would also mean ap- 
proval of GATT by Congress. 

We cannot approve membership in the 
OTC which is dedicated explicitly to carry 
out the purposes and objectives of GATT, 
without approving GATT unless we should 
be admitted merely as observers; and that is 
neither the intent nor is there provision in 
the OTC articles of agreement for such 
limited membership. 

Moreover, the State Department last year 
stoutly maintained before the Ways and 
Means Committee that GATT requires no 
approval by Congress to be legal. 

Therefore the proposed amendment say- 

ing that approval of OTC would not consti- 
tute approval of GATT is the same as saying 
that approval of the OTC would not con- 
‘stitute approval of what in the eyes of the 
State Department needs no approval in any 
case. 
The upshot is that approval of the OTC 
bill by Congress would, despite all the 
amendments and reseryations written into 
the bill, represent the passage of effective 
power over our tariffs and trade from Con- 
gress to the executive and thence to the 
new international trade organization known 
as OTC, 

So far as effective action in behalf of 
American producers, American farmers, 
American factories, miners, fisheries, and 
their workers, by the Congress is concerned, 
looking toward the preservation of their 
market, their employment, and their busi- 
ness under conditions of fair competition, 
Congress might as well close its doors. 

In reply to these objections it is usually 
said that we already are a member of GATT, 
that we have GATT and that the executive 
branch already exercises the dominant role 
in the regulation of our foreign commerce, 

This is true—only too true. 

Then it is said that membership in the 
OTC would not change any of the existing 
situation. 

This is not true, Congressional approval 
of the OTC would represent ratification by 
Congress of the executive usurpation of 
power and perpetuation of such usurped 
power. 

Congress would be throwing the game. 

At issue is more than the OTC, much more. 
At issue is a fundamental principle of our 
Government. The OTC bill is important 
because embodied in it is the congressional 
surrender document and because Congress is 
asked to sign it. 

Con is asked in H. R. 6630 to con- 
firm the State Department in its extensive 
usurpations and to pass the powers of Con- 
gress into still more distant hands. 

This is probably the last chance of Con- 
gress to reassert its position in this field and 
to insist on the authority to speak on behalf 
of the American people in matters vital to 
them. Therefore it is imperative that Con- 
gress spurn the surrender document that has 
been laid before it. It is an instrument, the 
OTC, fashioned in its origins and its ulti- 
mate objectives by an overweeningly ambi- 
tious executive bureaucracy that thirsts for 
power to make over America in the image of 
the bureaucratic concept: of a planned and 
internationally controlled global economy. 

An alerted Congress will know what to do. 
It will kill the OTC bill. It will not sign 
its own surrender document and its bill of 
abdication. On the contrary, it will keep 
open the door for the expression of changing 
gentiment in the country. That is Its true 
Tunction, 
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Congress and the International Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address which I 
made at the Atomic Industrial Forum 
Symposium on April 25, 1957, at the Plaza 
Hotel in New York City: 

CONGRESS AND THE INTERNATINOAL ATOM 

(By Hon. STERLING Coxe, of New York) 


Mr. Robbins, Commissioner Vance, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
forum, the forum has been formed now for 
just over 4 years and during this short 
period the forum has had an Incredible 
growth. Where it started with 1 or 2 meet- 
ings a year, it is now fostering meetings even 
on the other side of the globe. It is a great 
pleasure to talk with a group of people who 
have shown such great dedication to the 
cause of developing the peaceful uses of the 
atom. 

Your day long symposium on the interna- 
tional legal problems of atomic energy is but 
another milestone that you have passed in 
your steady march of progress. 

Many of the problems which have been 
included on your agenda today are problems 
which are proper subjects for congressional 
attention. While it appears that the most 
desirable way to protect an American manu- 
facturer or designer against the very remote 
possibility of a runaway in the reactor when 
it is installed and operated abroad is through 
an international convention, there may be a 
proper role for legislation in this sphere, 
The very first agreements for cooperation 
paid no attention at all to this problem. At 
the urging of the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation, the Atomic Energy 
Commission inserted into its agreements a 
clause that would hold the United States 
harmless for materials or services supplied to 
other nations. Although the Joint Commit- 
tee has raised a question for some period 
there still has been no similar clause inserted 
into the agreements for cooperation which 
would protect the American supplier. Fur- 
ther persuasive efforts by the Joint Commit- 
tee to have the agreements for cooperation 
protect the suppliers may be needed. If 
these efforts are not successful perhaps there 
should be a statutory requirement that the 
agreements require the cooperating nation 
to protect the American supplier, at least 
until such time as an international conven- 
tion can resolve the basic problems in an 
overall manner, 

Another problem which needs close exam- 
ination by the Congress i that of foreign 
patents. It would seem that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has not been as alert to 
filing patents in other countries as it might 
have been. I do not say this in any deroga- 
tory sense since the United States Govern- 
ment might not have any interest in exploit- 
ing the rights abroad which arise out of in- 
ventions, Nevertheless, the failure to exploit 
these rights could seriously affect United 
States firms who want to go abroad. It is 
possible that this is something that can be 
taken care of by the Commission by straight 
administrative action. It is also possible 
that this could require legislative attention. 
The problem arises only with respect to 
those United States patents to which the 
Commission takes title but which the firms 
developing the ideas want to use abroad. 
The catch in the foreign patent situation is 
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that failure to file may permit complete out- 
siders to file on United States-originated 
ideas and to block the development of United 
States ideas in reactors in the countries in- 
volved. I hope that any possible patent 
roadblock to the foreign development of 
atomic energy by United States firms can be 
quickly eliminated. 

In view of the fact that all of the studies 
on the economics of atomic energy indicate 
that power from atomic energy is most likely 
to be economical when produced in foreign 
countries, the international picture plays a 
tremendously important part in the develop- 
ment of the domestic p . Even when 
reactors are first built abroad I doubt that 
they will be economic. The question, there- 
fore, seems to me is very properly raised; 
namely, how do we get our reactors to be 
the ones which are built in other nations? 
Since we would be the first to obtain infor- 
mation which will let us know about the 
economics of such reactors, I would suggest 
that we subsidize the construction of ad- 
vanced development reactors abroad. I 
would not have the subsidy complete but 
would limit the amount of subsidy to half of 
the additional cost of building those reactors 
over the cost of constructing conventional 
powerplants. Even then, I would suggest 
that we only put in funds which would be 
matched dollar for dollar by foreign govern- 
ments. Also, I would expect the United 
States to have ready access to these reactors, 
not only for inspection and control, but for 
studying all of their technological and eco- 
nomic operations. It would be expected that 
the financial assistance would be given to 
the other nations only if the major com- 
ponent parts of the reactor were bought in 
the United States. 

All of these matters are minor compared 
to the one great question before the Con- 
gress this session. This is the matter of the 
ratification of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency statute. 

In many ways I look upon the Interna- 
tional Agency as a close parallel to the 
forum. In its initial phase it is starting 
with about as many members on its board 
of governors as you had on your board of 
directors. It is starting out with about as 
many on its initial staff as were on the initial 
staff of the forum. In 4 years I believe the 
Agency will be playing as important a role 
in the international affairs of atomic energy 
as the forum is playing among the private 
interests in this great field. 

Of course you know that the Agency re- 
ceived its start at President Eisenhower's 
famous speech to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on December 8, 1953. 
We have all followed it anxiously since that 
period and I have been extremely interested 
in watching the idea take root and flourish. 

When the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 was 
under discussion, the joint committee wrote 
into the bill provisions of law enabling the 
United States to enter into agreements for 
coopertion in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, Wanting to encourage the idea of 
the International Agency, we also Included 4 
section in the law which would permit the 
United States to enter into agreements for 
cooperation with the Agency once it had 
been approved by the Congress. I was very 
glad that the Congress accepted such a pro- 
vision for it indicated general congressional 
approval of the idea of the Agency. 

As the various drafts of the statute for the 
Agency were written, the Joint Committee 
received full information on the develop- 
ments from the State Department. In July 
of 1955, just before the joint committee left 
to attend the International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Gen- 
eva, Ambassador Moorehead Patterson came 
before us and told us about the draft as 
it had evolved to that point. During the 
10th General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the 1st committee held considerable debate 
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on the method of formation of the Agency. 
United States participated in this de- 
but, even more important, was one of 
Main leaders in the debate. A resolu- 

, Approving the idea of the International 
and recommending that there be an 

International Conference called to consider 

the final draft of the Agency, was adopted 
the General Assembly without opposition. 

A 12-nation drafting session was held in 

— n in the spring of 1956, during 

Which time the ideas of India, Russia, Brazil, 

and many of the nations who were not par- 

ticipating, but who had made comments, 

Were incorporated into the statute. The 

Statute was approved by the drafting session 

Without objection. After the drafting ses- 

„Ambassador James J. Wadsworth came 
before the committee and described the 

Work that had been performed in perfect- 

the statute to that point. 

Last fall the Conference on the Statute of 
the International Agency was held at the 
United Nations in New York, After a month 
Of debates, directed both to the general and 

the specific provisions of the statute, and 

g which time many further amend- 
its were added to the statute, the statute 

Was approved for ratification without objec- 

by 81 nations. By the end of the pe- 
„during which the statute was open for 
ture, 80 of the participants in the Con- 

Terence had signed. Ratifications have be- 

gun to be deposited with the United States. 
Russia's ratification is one of these. 

I was fortunate to be able to attend the 
ference as 1 of 4 congressional advisers 
Ambassador Wadsworth. The other 3 

Advisers designated by the Congress were 
Congressman Kmbar and Sentors Backer 
and PASTORE. 
that Conference 1 had a remarkable 
opportunity to watch the other nations in 
their confidence of the future of atomic 
energy and of the Agency, I was amazed 
aud delightfully surprised to find the over- 
eilming desire among “all the nations to 
© the Agency a workable and sound or- 
tion for the international development 
the future international control of the 
ful uses of atomic energy. More than 
anything else, at that Conference, I was im- 
by the tremendous desire of all the 
nations Involved to reach a common conclu- 
mon the problems. Almost as great was 
feeling that atomic energy will bring 
Many great blessings to the peoples of the 

Since the closing of the Conference on 

bag ber 26, the Preparatory Commission has 

n busily at work getting ready for the 

First General Conference of the International 
Agency. In the Preparatory Commission, I 
am told, the same Teeling has continued: 
5 same unanimity of desire to get ahead: 
same willingness to seek solution to com- 
a n problems acceptable to all. It Is 
Falnst this background that I wish to be- 
pa discussing the future of the Atomic 
ergy Agency with you. 

As you well know, the President, on 
March 22, transmitted the statute of the 
— to the Senate to be ratified as a 

ty. This means that there must be 64 
votes in favor of the statute. Thirty-three 

Kür ce votes, or any major reservation, can 

i thie o spirit of this Agency. I am taking 
ti Opportunity of bringing to your atten- 
on the fact that there is a very strong 
ei ent on in the Senate which would 
ther Modify or kill the statute. 

Mined myself, I cannot agree with this move- 
ent. I believe that this Agency is a tre- 
us force for the future of our coun- 

try, and for the future of the world. 
tur nt of all, I want very quickly to dispel 
€ idea that this Agency will automatically 
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agencies. This does not include Red China. 
The drafting session extended an invitation 
only to the National Republic of China and 
not to Red China, although the Soviet Union 
sought to change the invitations. A motion 
to remove the limitations in the statute 
requiring adherence by future members to 
the United Nations principles was over- 
whelmingly rejected by the International 
Conference. This motion was made primar- 
ily to permit Red China to become a mem- 
ber later on. The credentials of the Na- 
tional Republic of China were upheld on two 
different votes. Thus, there have been at 
least five separate occasions when the prob- 
lem of Red China was considered. On all of 
them the position of the United States 
against the admission of Red China was 
maintained without any veto. A veto writ- 
ten into the statute would not be a desirable 
or satisfactory basis for the operations of this 
kind of an Agency. 

Another complaint against the Agency is 
that the United States will be giving 5,000 
or 20,000 kilograms of uranium enriched in 
uranium-233 to the Agency. So far no one 
has indicated that this material will be do- 
nated as a gift. Indeed, the statute con- 
templates that the Agency will pay for the 
services and materials received unless there 
is a special agreement to the contrary. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has already in- 
formed the joint committee that it does not 
Believe that it has any statutory authority 
to give materials to the Agency. If, at any 
time in the future, it should be decided that 
the United States should make a gift of 
materials, the Commisison would seek to have 
that authority granted to it by Congress. 

A further claim is that materials given to 
the Agency could be diverted and made into 
weapons. I do not believe that this would be 
the case, In the first place, the Interna- 
tional Agency has provisions in its statute 
for the inspection and control of projects to 
which the Agency gives assistance. These 
provisions are almost identical with the pro- 
visions which are written into the bilateral 
agreements of the United States. However, 
they carry one additional safeguard that the 
United States bilaterals do not have. These 
Agency projects would carry a contractual 
basis for action by the United Nations in 
the eyent any diversion should be found. 
This contractual basis is, of course, missing 
from the United States bilaterals. 

In the second place, Agency projects are 
limited to those projects which will be de- 
signed to implement the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful uses. A nation 
whch wanted to divert the materials from 
these projects would find it dangerous and 
costly since they would have to devise ways 
to get around the rigid inspection and con- 
trol provisions and to process materials which 
could be highly radioactive. Any nation 
that wanted to embark on a weapons pro- 
gram of its own could do so outside of the 
Agency. Indeed, many nations probably 
will start atomic energy programs of their 
own. The more nations that start their pro- 
grams under the Internatiorial Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, the fewer will be the nations 
which will have atomic programs which can 
be turned into military uses. Let there be 
no mistake about this. Uranium is one of 
the most abundant resources in the world. 
The knowledge if building reactors is not 
limited to any one country, Other countries 
will be able to obtain both the materials 
and information on how to use atomic energy 
from sources other than the United States. 
If they desire, they can use them for the 
military uses of atomic energy. 

We can, and should, encourage those coun- 
tries which are now beginning to get into 
the atomic energy program to devote them- 
selves only to the peaceful uses. 

Many have asked why we should join in 
with the Agency when we can achieve the 
same results through our own bilateral pro- 
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grams. I do not think we can achieve the 
same results. It was many of the small 
nations that first suggested that the Inter- 
national Agency be established through a 
conference. They did not want to have the 
Agency statute set up by the major powers 
and then forced on them. 

They wanted to have a voice in the forma- 
tion of the Agency and in its operation. The 
wisdom of letting them have this voice to- 
day has been shown by the many ways in 
which the statute of the International 
Agency has been bettered by the amend- 
ments offered in the Conference last fall. 
Also, it is part of their national pride that 
thelr atomic energy program will be drawn 
not from any one nation but from all of the 
nations of the world. There may be many 
nations in the world who because of their 
traditionally neutral positions, may prefer 
to receive assistance from the Agency instead 
of receiving further assistance from the 
United States. Such nations could include 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries. 

Also, I should remind you that it was a 
small nation, Thailand, that suggested the 
amendment to the statute giving the Agency 
the authority to take over the inspection 
and control functions of the national pro- 
gram of any single nation. 

Above and beyond all that can be achieved 
through the distribution of materials and 
information on the peaceful uses of the atom, 
there will be one outstanding accomplish- 
ment which can be obtained from the In- 
ternational Agency. This will be a period 
of learning about all of the problems—tech- 
nical legal, psychological—of international 
inspection and control. The Agency was 
suggested at a time when neither the United 
States nor Russia was able to agree on an 
inspection and control plan for themselves 
for disarmament purposes, The Agency's 
operations can produce that technology and 
that confidence in international control 
which will lead to complete international 
control of atomic energy at an appropriate 
time later on. 

There has been some objection ralsed to 
the ability of the Agency to furnish ma- 
terlals to Iron Curtain countries. I do not 
fear this authority. The Agency is not go- 
ing to start on large grandiose plans, It can 
start out, however, furnishing radioisotopes 
for peaceful purposes, These radioisotopes 
could be used to help people behind the Iron 
Curtain control and cure diseases, Small 
research reactors containing amounts of ma- 
terlals militarily insignificant can help peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain learn about the 
bases of atomic energy. Since the Inter- 
national Agency was proposed as a means of 
winning the hearts and minds of peoples of 
the world, certainly there should be no dis- 
agreement that these activities of the Agency 
can, and should be, encouraged.. Remember 
that the Iron Curtain countries requesting 
assistance for projects must also agree to 
appropriate inspection and control features. 
This kind of experience can be extremely 
valuable to the Agency and to the world in 
learning how the control systems operate 
behind the Iron Curtain. Later on there 
may be countries that will want other reac- 
tors of more advanced types. In considering 
those projects, as in considering any initial 
project, the board of governors of the Agency 
would have to consider the adequacy of the 
inspection and control systems which might 
be required, as well as the ability of the na- 
tion to comply with these features, This 
means that the basic responsibility would 
rely upon the board of governors to make 
this decision, We can, and I think we 
should, have confidence that the board of 
governors would make any such decision in 
the light of all of the known facts surround- 
ing the project. 

Thus far I have talked about the Agency 
in terms of meeting the arguments against 
it. It seems to me, however, that there is 
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much more to be gained by talking about 
the future than the Agency can make for 
the world. Of course it can provide a ground 
for the training of many scientists in many 
countries. Further than that, it can pro- 
vide a central clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of information, In the field of 
science such a clearinghouse is a great help 
since the thoughts of one person will fre- 
quently strike a sympathetic spark in the 
minds of others. The more scientists that 
can read and discuss the work of the leaders 
in other countries, the more quickly will 
this great potential be tapped for the good 
of all. In scientific fields you never know 
where a new and original thought will come 
from. Remember that the basic formula 
on which this field is founded came from an 
unknown examiner in the Swiss Patent Of- 
fice, The more persons around the world 
who are able to study the problems of 
atomic energy, the sooner will this great 
energy be released for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

Many of the commercial problems which 
will develop in this field can run into ex- 
tremely complex legal situations unless there 
is one international agency which can help 
resolve the problems. I have already men- 
tioned one of these fields. This is the prob- 
lem of the manufacturer or supplier of ma- 
terials or services to reactors built in for- 
elgn lands. One of the earliest tasks that 
the International Agency could undertake 
would be the calling of a convention which 
could draft an international treaty in which 
many of the difficult legal problems could be 
resolved to the advantage of all nations. 
The treaty could, indeed, give the Agency 
some administrative functions which the 
Agency cannot now undertake, This could 
include the administration of an indemnity 
fund such as the indemnity fund in the 
Anderson and Price bills now being consid- 
ered by the joint committee. The treaty 
could cover extensive and difficult substan- 
tive and procedural questions in the unlikely 
event of such a runaway. Another natural 
problem for the Agency to work on would 
be international techniques for the disposal 
of waste radioactive gases and liquids in the 
atomic energy program. The problem of 
international control to radiation exposure 
could also be considered. I am sure that 
the Agency already has such projects in mind 
for its operation once it is established. 
These will be of great advantage to the 
United States or any nation seeking to sell 
its services in the international market. 
But above all, the great contribution that 
can be made by this Agency is in the develop- 
ment of the technology, the law, and the 
public acceptance of international control. 
This will not be achieved suddenly but 
gradually. The Agency cannot achieve this 
benefit if it has no materials at its command. 

I cannot criticize those who want to study 
and understand the Agency thoroughly be- 
fore the statute comes before the Senate for 
ratification action. I, too, have had a long 
period of studying the Agency. I do hope 
that once the study has been completed that 
the discussion of ratification will then pro- 
ceed on the same high level of hope and 
faith for the whole world that has been evi- 
dent in the discussions and international 
discussions of the Agency to date. President 
Eisenhower's proposal before the United Na- 
tions recelved worldwide acclaim. The nego- 
tiations on the statute have proceeded in 
the faith and hope that the Agency would 
come into belng as soon as possible. 

So far we have spent much effort and 
great sums of money in developing atomic 
weapons for waging war whenever we may 
be called on to defend our liberties and our 
shores, If the time ever comes when any 
nation should again have to fire an atomic 
weapon in anger, it will be a great tragedy. 

In the words of Pope Pius XII: 

“There will be no song of victory, only the 
inconsolable weeping of humanity, which in 
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desolation will gaze upon the catastrophe 
brought on by its own folly.” 

Now is the time, while maintaining our 
armed strength, to devote our efforts as 
wholeheartedly to finding the ways in which 
to develop atomic energy for the peaceful 
benefits of all mankind. The only real way 
in which this can be done is under an inter- 
national agency devoted to the resolution of 
international atomic energy problems 
through international law. 

As we enter into the age of the interna- 
tional development of atomle energy, we 
must learn to have faith in the ideals and 
judgments of the free nations of the world. 
But we must remember that the free world— 
and indeed the whole world—looks to the 
United States for leadership in this great 
dilemma. To date the United States has 
exercised that leadership wisely and with 
restraint In the negotiations leading to the 
signing of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. As long as the 
United States continues to apply its ideais 
to this field in the same strong but reserved 
manner that it has, the United States will 
continue to supply the leadership of a 
foundering world. When this country shall 
begin to withdraw again unto itself, it will 
be only a nullity among the nations of the 
world. 

Congress, after giving the statutes thor- 
ough consideration, should ratify the stat- 
ute by an overwhelming vote. This will tell 
the other nations that we have faith in 
them and their peoples. This will also af- 
firm the pledge given to the world by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the General Assembly on 
December 8, 1953: F 

“The United States pledges before you— 
and therefore before the world—its determi- 
nation to help solve the fearful atomic di- 
lemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to 
his death, but consecrated to his life.“ 


All’s Forgiven, Mr. Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include the following article 
by H. I. Phillips, entitled “All's Forgiven, 
Mr. Summerfield”: 

ALL'S FORGIVEN, Mr. SUMMERFIELD, BUT PLEASE 
Don't Keer Us Away From THE Post OFFICE 
AGAIN 

(By H. I. Phillips) 

Post master General SUMMERFIELD, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Well, a lot of people, knowing 
your background as one of the country's 
biggest auto dealers, are for trading you in 
for a new model Postmaster General, less 
rugged, brighter, and with more comfortable 
features. Even with normal service resumed, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public are still sore, 
You might be the first Postmaster General 
to be nominated on the all-American team 
for unnecessary roughness, 

It is a new experience for Americans to get 
shut out at a post-office window, although 
some are used to it at the $2 mutuels. The 
public finds it nice to think of a letter carrier 
as no longer a missing person. 

CLOSE TO OUR HEARTS 


You. were not entirely to blame for the 
first closed“ sign in history on post-office 
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windows, but to the average man and woman 
you seem a man who sees a Government post 
Office in the same light as an auto salesroom. 
I guess you don't realize fully that a post 
office is an institution extra close to the 
hearts of the people. It is the one place that 
gives them a personal touch with Govern- 
ment. Mr, and Mrs, Public have always felt 
welcome there Saturday, even if they didn't 
want to mail a letter and just dropped in to 
try out one of those new ballpoint pens. 
You have no idea how those big “closed” 
signs hurt sentimentally. People are very 
fond of the mailman, too, and have come to 
regard him as a symbol of regular and re- 
liable service. To millions of sick people 
watching from hospital or sickroom windows 
he is a messenger of comfort and hope. Like- 
wise to mothers expecting a letter from a kid 
in service, and to all lovers everywhere, 

Gosh, Mr. Summerfield, the letter carrier 18 
Just about the last of the vanishing Ameri- 
cans. The fast-disappearing human being 
who walks, the fellow who gets corns on his 
feet instead of his posterior, the worker who 
totes a heavy load uncomplainingly and 
never strikes because he is tired. Take him 
out of the American scene for a weekend and 
you become a villain in the public mind. 

Well, it was a depressing interlude in the 
United States mail service and how about 3 
new oversized postage stamp commemo- 
rating the boner? It could be a likeness of 
the Postmaster General on a white horse gal- 
loping full tilt into Congress as a sort of 
angry Lochinvar, against a background of 
post-office doors labeled “Closed.” What is 
one more special stamp these days? 

Yours, 
ELMER. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
join all Americans of Polish descent in 
the celebration of the anniversary of thé 
Polish Constitution. 

One hundred and sixty-six years ago 
a group of patriotic, liberal, and far-see- 
ing Polish leaders wanted to inaugurate 
a new era in Poland. They felt that 
some basic changes in the machinery of 
the government were needed; and to meet 
this imperative need they drafted a con- 
stitution. It was adopted, promulga 
and went into force on May 3 of 1791. 

Since that year May 3 has been cele- 
brated as Constitution Day, and th® 
event has been regarded as a great land- 
mark in Poland's fight for liberalism 
for independence. The Constitution of 
1791 was a liberal, democratic document 
and as such it aimed to reduce the powers 
of the monarch without impairing thé 
authority of the central government. 
this constitution the government became 
one of limited, constitutional monorachy: 
It did away with the old class distinc 
tions and class privileges, and guaran- 
teed religious freedom. In this respect 
it embodied some of the ideas of the 
American Revolution, and also of the 
French Revolution. The constitution of 
course aimed at strengthening Poland by 
uniting all its citizens more firmly in de- 
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fense of its independence. In emabrats 

these twin aims of liberalizing and 
Strengthening the Polish Government, 
the constitution of 1791 was a major 
democratic instrument, and to this day 
it serves as a symbol to the Poles in their 
tireless struggle for freedom and inde- 
bendence. I heartily join all Americans 
of Polish descent in the celebration of 
the anniversary of this great and signifi- 
cant event, the Polish Constitution Day. 


Paradise Dam Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr, CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, just 
below the town of Paradise, Mont.. on 
the Clark Fork River, is the site for a 
high multi-purpose dam, the construc- 
tion of which has been investigated by 
Bureau of Reclamation. If built, 
Paradise Dam would impound an esti- 
Mated 4,000,000 acre-feet of usuable 
ge and involve an addition of some 
1,000,000 kilowatts of generating capac- 
The Montana Fower Co. has been 
Sranted a preliminary permit to investi- 
ate certain sites for power dams which 
provide relatively little storage 
of water but which would conflict with 
and effectively preclude the construction 
of a high Paradise Dam. 
I should like to bring to the attention 
the House a letter and newspaper 
article which I have just received from 
es D. Logan, of Charlo, Mont., rep- 
resenting the Committee for Paradise 
Dam. In- this letter the complaint is 
Made that many kinds of pressures and 
ints, including economic types and 
2 press censorship, are being brought 
bear against those who advocate the 
high Federal dam. The company re- 
Mee to in the letter is, of course, the 
Ontana Power Co. 
The letter and newspaper article 
ollow: 


COMMITTEE FOR PARADISE DAM, 
Chario, Mont., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. Eart Cuuporr, 

Chairman, Public Works and Resources 
Subcommittee, Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

for ZAR MR. CHuporr: Thank you very much 
mi sending me the reports of your subcom- 
Te on Private Utilities’ Organized Efforts 

Influence the Secretary of the Interior. 
Availability of Power To Public Prefer- 
th Customers From Central Valley Project, 
h © hearings on these matters, and also the 
— on upper Columbia River develop- 

nt. I trust you will excuse my tardy ac- 
away edgment. My husband and I have been 
m y from home, first attending the annual 
2 of Northwest Public Power Associa- 
N 55 Soothe then our son's wedding in 

ork, 

Bp situation we face here was described 

Senator Lehman in the debate on the 

Magara project, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
y 15, 1956, as an avalanche of propa- 
man Presumably the avalanche is being 
utactured according to the methods de- 

by P. D. Brooks for the Ebasco presi- 
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dents’ meeting, page 382 of the hearings. 
We are suffering under the additional handi- 
cap of press censorship, operating over a long 
period of time, now for the first time to my 
knowledge openly admitted (see clipping). 

We will use material from the reports and 
hearings as we find opportunities, in letters 
to the editor, limited to 300 words, which 
some county weeklies will run, in meetings 
as we can arrange them, by word of mouth, 
and if we can raise the necessary funds, by 
direct mail. We are operating on the as- 
sumption that you “can't fool all the people 
all of the time” if you can get the facts to 
them. The facts you have sent are import- 
ant in the formation of judgments. We will 
do our best to make good use of them. 

One very disturbing aspect of this contro- 
versy over whether we are to have a multi- 
purpose Paradise Dam or two private power 
company's no-storage dams, is the large num- 
ber of people who are afrald to come out 
publicly for the high dam. Company pres- 
sure has succeeded in creating fears of all 
kinds, from fear of losing a job and not 
being able to get another, to fear that credit 
will not be available, to fear that one’s wife 
will no longer be invited to the best bridge 
parties, to fear of being called “Red.” The 
effectiveness of the company's wide-angle 
public-relations campaign is incredible, and 
worrisome. However, I believe that slowly 
and quietly we are beginning to make some 
progress in making known the facts. 

In that effort the material you have sent 
is very valuable, and we appreciate your help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances D. LOGAN 
(For the Committee for Paradise Dam). 
From the Ronan (Mont.) Pioneer of 
April 4, 1957 
In N Our oF Focus 
(By Floyd Larson) 

Last week, the newspapers of Sanders 
County published the results of a poll on 
Paradise Dam. The poll was in the form of 
ballots printed in the March 21 issues of the 
three papers. Of 213 votes cast, 153 favored 


Paradise; 57 opposed it; and 3 were unde- 


cided. Because of the implication of the poll 
and possible use that might be made of it by 
proponents of Paradise Dam, the following 
is a copy of a letter sent to the editors of the 
three Sanders County papers concerning 
this writer's reaction to the way the poll was 
conducted. 

I have read with interest the results of the 
Paradise Dam poll conducted in the Sanders 
County papers but, as a newspaperman, I 
must question the validity of the poll and 
emphasis given it directly and by inference 
in your publications. 

TU not discuss my reasons for opposing the 
dam for after all they are one man’s opinion; 
but I do think that your readers are en- 
titled to know the shortcomings of your poll 
and how they affect the validity of the result 
so that when the proper time comes those 
results can be evaluated in proper perspec- 
tive—which is that 148 persons out of 216 
who volunteered their opinions favored 
Paradise, 4 

To make more than this out of the poll is 
to overlook some of the following factors 
which are always included in the conduct of 
Gallup polls and other scientific public- 
opinion surveys. 

On a voluntary basis, It is impossible to 
obtain a cross section of opinion represent- 
ing population characteristics, economic lev- 
els, political creeds, religious creeds, and all 
the factors that are considered essential in 
creating a sample valid and acceptable for 
statistical projection. 

It is impossible to eliminate padding of a 
poll by limiting a press run. Newsstand 
sales, borrowing of other copies and using the 
ballots therein is possible and a tempting 
opportunity when ballots for the poll are 
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not required to be signed to eliminate dupli- 
cation. Accepted practice in modern poll 
taking is to use an interviewer who follows a 
sampling pattern reflecting the community 
as outlined above. 

Your papers carried no information in 
their stories on the poll to indicate whether 
or not any organized effort was conducted by 
groups interested in the poll question to get 
adherents to participate. In a voluntary - 
poll such as the one you have conducted 
this is also possible and also another tempt- 
ing opportunity to pad the poll. Whether 
such efforts occurred or not, makes little 
difference because that fact that such 
could have occurred definitely makes it of 
little value as a basis of saying that Sanders 
County residents favor Paradise Dam 3 to 1— 
you can only say, honestly that 3 out of 
every 4 who answered the poll, favor Para- 
dise, which is quite a different story. 

There are other factors which must be 
also considered before your poll can be given 
any status as a true refiection of senti- 
ment on Paradise Dam in Sanders County. 
For example, was intention to make the poll 
known prior to publication? Who origin- 
ated the idea? The editors? Those favor- 
ing Paradise? Those opposing it? 

In conclusion as one newspaperman to 
another, do you feel that your poll—in view 
of your knowledge of scientific poll taking— 
was a fair sample of opinion and one that 
you can honestly project as representative 
of the opinions held by the majority of your 
readers? 

I personally do not think the outcome 
of the poll will change my position on the 
issue nor of others who have formed their 
opinions—pro or con—on the issue. How- 
ever, as a newspaperman, I do feel that such 
a poll conducted in this manner is 
journalism in that it will be used by Para- 
dise proponents to influence undecided resi- 
dents of Sanders County and adjacent areas. 
Instead of attempting to steer an objective 
course in the issue (which I believe was the 
motive behind your poll) you have unwit- 
tingly, through failure to use accepted poll- 
ing practices, given aid to one side at the 
expense of the other. 

Your papers I am sure are held in esteem 
by your readers and material printed in 
them have their acceptance as being valid. 
In the case of this poll you are mislead- 
ing them if you do not call the shortcomings 
of this poll to their attention. I am sure 
that you will do this out of fairness to both 
sides and because of the importance of the 
issue involved to the people of Sanders 
County and western Montana. 

For while we as newspapermen have the 
right and obligation to speak out editorial- 
ly on issues of this kind, we also have the 
responsibility of doing everything Humanly 
possible to protect our readers from informa- 
tion that can be subjected to misinterpre- 
tation because of its unsound origin. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, men 
and women of every nationality with 
faith in democratic principles join with 
those people of Polish ancestry in com- 
memorating the anniversary of the Pol- 
ish constitution of the 3d of May. It 
is fitting that we pause a moment to pay 
tribute to a document that stands beside 
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our Declaration of Independence as a 
landmark in humanity's struggle for lib- 
erty. 

e is the 165th anniversary of 
the day in 1791 when the statesmen of 
Poland signed a constitution that in- 
augurated great reforms in Poland's 
Government. Equally impressive as the 
scope of the reforms was the bloodless 
manner in which they were carried out, 
indicative of the Poles as peacemakers 
without bloodshed rather than war- 
mongers. This does not mean that they 
will turn from a fight for a cause they 
consider just. On the contrary, they 
are stouthearted people imbued with 
centuries of Christian doctrine, the dic- 
tate of their minds and energies. 

In this generation the Polish people 
oppose the Communists at every turn 
and in every way that they can. Such 
opposition is to be encouraged and the 
people supported in their efforts to be 
free. The Poles cannot, of course, ob- 
ject in an organized way on a national 
level, but they can be given the comfort 
and assistance of the free world. The 
Polish-Americans of my State and of 
the country are their greatest source 
of encouragement and by their example 
may do much eventually to assist them 
in their quest for freedom. We hear 
reports from behind the Iron Curtain 
of the heroic action on the part of these 


people who refuse to bend to the op- 


pressor’s demands, and who refuse to 
accept slavery as a normal state of man- 
kind. The process of freedom is very 
slow, and although today we do not hear 
of any violent revolutions in Poland, 
there are definite actions on the part of 
the Government of this country which 
are small tokens of assurance to the 
Polish people, and people of other na- 
tions, that are now being denied their 
God-given right of freedom. This trib- 
ute today I sincerely hope will reach 
the ears of all freedom-loving people 
everywhere for it is often said that the 
fires of freedom burn hottest among the 
oppressed, 

In 1939 Poland made the world’s first 
stand for liberty against the onslaughts 
of the Nazi might. But her strength 
could not avail against this great force, 
suplemented as it was by the Soviet stab 
in the back. In short, Poland suffered a 
new partition, and one far worse than 
any before. No people endured more, or 
resisted more defiantly than the Poles. 
When the circumstances of war made the 
Russians our allies, hope rose again in 
Polish hearts that Poland might yet be 
free. But, viewing the world since 1945 
it became clear that one principal factor 
which frustrated the advance of the 
world toward peace, security, and pro- 
gress is the activity of the Soviet Union. 
In every way Russia wantonly dissipated 
any hope for a world at peace and reliev- 
ed of international tensions. And today 
they have advanced a new propaganda 
theme designed to conceal their real 
treacherous intentions, a theme entitled 
“Peaceful Coexistence.” Try as they will 
the Soviet shift in policy will not divert 
the attention of America from its attach- 
ment to relief for the oppressed. 

Mr. Speaker, in this world beset with 
atomic hypertension, and with the threat 
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of global warfare let us take heart as we 
look to the courageousness of our Polish 
brethren. Let us redouble our efforts for 
peace in the world and the restoration of 
liberty and self-government to Poland 
and other freedom-loving nations now 
under Communist rule. 


National Music Week in Trenton, N. J., Is 
Opened Again This Year by Villa Vic- 
toria Academy Program ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Trenton Sunday Times- 
Advertiser reported in a major article on 
April 21, 1957, that Villa Victoria Acad- 
emy has won wide renown for its music 
department. The academy’s senior 
choir, under the direction of Sister Eliza- 
beth Parente, M. P. F., has opened Na- 
tional Music Week in Trenton, N. J., 
since 1938. The choir is a veteran of 
radio, television, and concert stage. It 
has been the guest of six radio stations 
and several television stations, and has 
given concerts in New York City’s Town 
Hall, in Philadelphia, Washington, 
Newark, Montclair, New Brunswick, and 
has appeared twice with the Trenton 
Symphony Orchestra. Recently record- 
ings were made of the choir by RCA 
Victor. At a nationwide music festival 
held on the campus of Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., the choir re- 
ceived highest ratings from Robert 
Hufstader, former director of the 
Juilliard School of Music. 

Deeply interested and highly talented 
in the field of music, the choir’s director, 
Sister Elizabeth Parente, has succeeded 
in developing a similar interest in many 
of her pupils. Several have received 
scholarships for their achievements in 
piano and voice and some have gone on 
to professional work. 

Foundation of Villa Victoria Academy 
was due in great measure to the foresight 
of the late Most Reverend Thomas J. 
Walsh, S. D. T., J. C. D. 

Villa Victoria Academy’s 19th annual 
musicale, to be presented on May 4 and 
5 at the War Memorial Building in Tren- 
ton, N. J., will open the way to a new era 
of musical education at the school. 

The expansion of teaching facilities at 
Villa Victoria Academy is similar to the 
expansion of fine arts facilities at the 
University of Notre Dame, at Trinity 
College, in Washington, D. C., and else- 
where. 

No less than other educators in the 
United States and abroad, Catholic ed- 
ucators, and the institutions they head, 
have always recognized the humanizing 
influence of the arts and their impor- 
tance in the teaching process. 

I include here the article from the 
Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser of 
April 21, 1957: 
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AcApEMY’s Music DEPARTMENT Has Won 
NATIONWIDE HONORS 


Villa Victoria Academy’s 19th annual 
musicale, to be presented on May 4 and 5 at 
the War Memorial Building, will open the 
way to a new era of musical education at 
the school. 

The entire proceeds of the event will be 
earmarked for a new music building on the 
River Road campus. Facilities at the school 
are no longer adequate to meet the demands 
of a rapidly expanding program of music, 
drama and art. 

Villa Victoria has won wide renown for its 
music department. The Academy's senior 
choir, under the direction of Sister Eliza- 
beth Parente, M. P. F., has opened National 
Music Week in Trenton since 1938. The 
choir, a veteran of radio, television and con- 
cert stage, has twice appeared with the Tren- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, performing works 
by Verdi, Debussy, Wagner and Beethoven. 
The choir has been the guest of six radio 
stations and several television stations, and 
has given concerts in New York City’s Town 
Hall, in Philadelphia, Washington, Newark, 
Montclair, New Brunswick and Morristown. 
Recently recordings of choir selections were 
made by RCA Victor. At a nationwide music 
festival held on the campus of Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C., the choir’ 
received highest ratings from Robert Huf- 
stader, former director of the Julliard 
School of Music. 

Sister Elizabeth Parente, deeply interested 
and highly talented in the field of music, 
has succeeded in developing a similar inter- 
est in many of her pupils. Several have 
received scholarships for their achievements 
in plano and voice and some have gone on 
to professional work. One of Sister Eliza- 
beth Parente’s former pupils made a debut 
in Carnegie Hall and another has toured the 
United States, Canada and South America 
with the Wagner Opera Company. 

The new music building will rise on the 
campus of the Academy, a college prepara- 
tory boarding and day school for girls, on the 
bank of the Delawaré River. 

FORMER MOTHER HOUSE 

The property, once an estate, was first 
used as a Mother House for the teaching 
order of nuns, the Religious Sisters Filippini, 
and became a school in 1933. The buildings 
and extensive grounds of the estate lend 
themselves admirably to school p o 
The spacious rooms of the old mansion have 
been converted into dormitories, classrooms 
and a well-equipped library. Nearby, an- 
other school building is furnished with 
every accessory for instruction. The gym- 
nasium has been placed a short distance 
from the classrooms so that no sounds may 
disturb students while studying. 

The nuns of the Pilippini Sisterhood, whose 
order dates back to 1692, devoted themselves 
to teaching, first in Italy, and since 1910, in 
the United States. They are invested with 
full authority to teach all of the prescribed 
subjects and also to give vocal and instru- 
mental instruction. The academy offers * 
classical course and unusual opportunities 
are provided in music, the dance, modern 
languages and Latin. Each year all girl grad- 
uates of the eighth grade in the diocese of 
Trenton are eligible to complete for the 
academy's victorian music scholarship and 
the Archbishop Walsh Memorial scholarship.» 


BISHOP STARTED SCHOOL 


Foundation of the academy was due in 
great measure to the foresight of the late 
Most Reverend Thomas J. Walsh, S. D. T. 
J. C. D. Archbishop Walsh received most 
his education in the United States, but went 
to Rome to complete his ecclesiasti 
studies. Returning to Trenton in 1918, he 
realized the inadequacy of the schools which 
had been established by Italian Catholics in 
the United States. When he was consecra 
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Bishop of the diocese of Trenton, he deter- 
mined to put Into practice some of the ideas 
he had been formulating concerning the edu- 
ational needs of the people. He sent to 
me for 20 teaching nuns who came to the 
United States and began to operate a train- 
school for Italian-American teaching sis- 
ters in Trenton. The school was called Villa 
toria In honor of Mrs. Victoria Mary Pery 
Brady, wife of the New York philanthro- 
Pist, James Cox Brady, who contributed the 
estate property and nearly half a million 
dollars for the founding of the school, Mr. 
dy had purchased the estate from Harvey 
X internationally known banker of New 
Ork and this city, who had built it as a 
country home. 
* The training school for nuns was con- 
2 into a school for girls when Arch- 
{shop Walsh, who had been transferred to 
Cwark, suggested that the sisters establish 
their mother house in Morristown. This 
known for many years as Villa Lucia, 
renamed Villa Walsh on the 40th anni- 
of the Archbishop's ordination, 
“VICTORIANS” AID BENEFIT 
Extensive preparations for the 1957 musi- 
are being handled by “The Victorians,” a 
Eroup of mothers of academy students. Mrs. 
Paul L. Fabian, general chairman, will be as- 
P by the following committee chairmen : 
atrons, Mrs. James M. Cartlidge; boosters, 
Mrs. Julius C. Smoliga and Mrs. Robert A. 
Ch ; tickets, Mrs. John J. Scheppe, Mrs. 
Arles V. Burkhauser, Mrs. Reynold Salva- 
and Mrs, Ernest J. Taylor; publicity, 
Vincent Cahill and Mrs. Herman Lavan; 
Special donations, Mrs. Marvin J. Riley. 
8. Frank W. Hindley is serving as honorary 
irman, 


We Don’t Take Dares 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


6 LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
mone my remarks in the RECORD, I 
N lude an interesting editorial from the 
ational Tribune, Stars and Stripes of 
y 2, 1957: 
We Don't TARE DARES 


5 heading for the following comment was 
Pired by a communication from a World 
ar I veteran in Texas who offers a good 
of ent in favor of pensions for the men 
fore 17719. He is logical enough in setting 
sel his reasons why the group to which he 
‘ ngs should receive special consideration 

t this time. 
ant his zeal, however, he took out on some of 
the Other veterans’ organizations, expressing 

thought that they had failed to support 

2 yas War I men in their attempt to 

© passage of legislation beneficial 
to the veterans involved. 
beli € have no quarrel with his attitude. We 
e he is entitled to his views on the 
one However, in our opinion, he made 
Mistake, After expressing himself, he 
Nu. Do you, the editor, dare to publish 
article in your paper?“ 

Some 40 years ago the writer of this edito- 
iras Saan his first experience in newspaper 
With He had the good fortune to work 

Some of the great newspapermen of that 
hana een whose names have become house- 
Words in the history of journalism. 

y letters from readers were received 
ing their views on many subjects. One 
© old gags was to dare the editor to 
the letter in the hope that some fire- 


dutlin 
or th 
Print 
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eater on the staff might accept the dare and 
print what might be of little argumentative 
value because he was dared to do it. 

During the course of years we learned 
never to take a dare and consequently, at 
this stage of the game, we are not going 
to do so. We have written the veteran 
in question, complimenting him on the 
sound argument he sets forth and explain- 
ing why it would be necessary to delete his 
references to other veteran organizations. 

In this connection it might be well to 
dwell on the history of the veterans’ organ- 
izations in the hope that not only our con- 
tributor but others will understand why we 
do not feel that name calling of groups 
which do not seem to meet the wishes of 
other groups will result in anything bene- 
ficial to the veterans as a whole. 

Shortly after the Civil War the Grand 
Army of the Republic was formed. It was 
composed of men who had served with the 
North in that bloody conflict. There were 
many of them and they banded together 
into a tight organization which was able 
not only to secure assistance for themselves 
and their dependents in the true tradition 
of America but also to control the politics 
of the Nation for many years. Happily, 
this control did not set back the country 
in any way—financially or otherwise. 

The leaders of the Grand Army had the 
interests of the country at heart and by 
their strength were able to see to it that 
the United States grew prosperous during 
the 30 years that followed the close of the 
Civil War. 

Then came the Spanish-American War. 
At the close of that 4-year struggle, vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War formed 
organizations which later were merged into 
one great organization—the United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States also sprang from the war of 
1898-1902 and both of these groups were well 
organized, following in the footsteps of their 
older comrades of the Grand Army. In due 
time they, too, were able to secure the pas- 
sage of legislation beneficial to themselves 
and their dependents, never losing sight, 
however, of the larger needs of our country. 

. The surviving members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War worked together for 
a common purpose—to secure justice for 
themselves and to uphold the finest tradi- 
tions of our country. 

The country was at peace for many years 
until 1917 when the United States became 
engaged in the biggest war of its history. It 
was known then as the World War and it 
required nearly 5 million individuais to fill 
the ranks of fighting men before it was won. 

In the spring of 1919, with splendid pur- 
pose, the American Legion was formed in 
Paris. Their eligibility rules permitted any 
veteran who had service prior to Novemher 
1918 to become a member. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, whose ranks 
were always open to men who had served 
their country in time of war in “foreign 
lands or hostile waters,” acquired a large 
number of members from the new group of 
veterans. 

Here comes the hitch. Many important 
people in this country, some of them politi- 
cians, some of them big-business men, per- 
haps, realizing the power that the Grand 
Army of the Republic had wielded in the 
destiny of the Nation, and realizing, also, 
that here was the largest body of men who 
might ever band together in guiding the 
policy of the country, decided to take action, 

What did they do? The old theory of 
warfare -“ Divide and Conquer! -was resur- 
rected and for many years, by hook or by 
crook, the newly formed group of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the older organization of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars were kept torn 
apart with petty fueds—setting one man 
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against another until a time had come when 
it seemed impossible for men who had 
fought together in war to meet on a common 
ground. 

It was a shrewd move and it worked. Not 
until 1936, when the VFW and the Legion 
got together on the World War I bonus were 
they able to secure the passage of legislation 
which made it unnecessary for the World War 
I veterans to wait years before they could se- 
cure the benefits of their bonus. So strong 
were the two groups that they were able to 
have this legislation passed over the veto of a 
popular President. 

Happily, the two groups have become more 
closely allied and, with the exception of 
minor differences, the measures they propose 
to Congress in behalf of veterans seek the 
same ends, 

Had it not been for the joint efforts of 
these two groups and the Disabled American 
Veterans, much of the benefits granted to our 
younger men of World War II and the 
Korean war might never have become law. 

This shows what cooperation between the 
various veteran organizations can do and this 
is why we do not belleve in denunciation 
when one group feels that the other group 
is working against it. 

This, too, is why we have not taken the 
dare of our letter writer. We feel we are on 
the right track and that only through close 
partnership will the veterans of our wars, no 
matter what their organization may be 
called, secure the kind of legislation they 
want and deserve. 


Racial Relations and the Courts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include two recent editorials from Vir- 
ginia newspapers, the first, Clinton Re- 
visited, from the Northern Virginia 
Daily, and the second, But in Mississippi, 
from the Richmond News Leader. The 
editorials follow: 

CLINTON REVISITED 


Does anyone remember Clinton, Tenn.? 

It will be 6 months this week since the dis- 
order that prompted the most threatening 
judicial action in modern times. 

Last September, almost 9 months ago, the 
Federal district court at Knoxville, Tenn. 
issued an injunction which prohibited any- 
one from interfering with integration at the 
Clinton High School. Previously, the court 
had ordered that the high school be inte- 
grated. 

This was a broad injunction which ap- 
parently was intended to run indefinitely. 

On December 4, when the Clinton school 
had been reopened after racial disturbances, 
a group òf segregationists on the sidewalk 
near the high school roughed up a preacher 
who was herding some Negro cildren into the 
formerly all-white high school. Immedi- 
ately after the fracas, Clinton police arrested 
one man. The next day Federal marshals 
arrested 15 more persons. 

These people were charged with violating 
the September injunction. 

Another man was arrested and sentenced 
without jury trial to 30 days in jail. He was 
found guilty of criminal contempt of court. 
He dared to pass out pamphlets advocating 
segregation. 
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At the time the pamphleteer was sentenced 
on December 6 the Federal judge announced 
that the other 16 charged with violation of 
the injunction would be brought to trial 
within 10 days. They would be tried before 
the Federal judge who issued the injunction. 
They would be tried by that judge without 
any jury. 

But what has happened? What has hap- 
pened to the prompt trial of those who were 
brought into court in handcuffs charged with 
criminal contempt of the most sweeping. 
most outrageous court injunction in history? 

A story last weekend told of the Govern- 
ment asking the court to deny the defend- 
ants’ motion to dismiss the complaints. The 
story also stated: “The date for the trial has 
not yet been set.” 

In our view, the complaints should be dis- 
missed and no trial date ever set. The in- 
junction was denial of basic freedoms guar- 
anteed Americans in the Constitution, a doc- 
ument which receives ever-diminishing gov- 
ernmental recognition. 

In Clinton a disturbance of the peace on 
the sidewalks of the town has resulted in 16 
persons being charged with criminal con- 
tempt of court. These persons were not par- 
ties to the original court case which resulted 
in the injunction. They did not misbehave 
in the court. They misbehaved, if found 
guilty, on the streets of the town. 

The Federal injunction has unlimited im- 
plications. It forbids s) or writing 
against integration in the Clinton High 
School. One man who distributed pamphlets 
protesting the action has been sentenced 
without jury trial to 30 days in jail. Others, 
after 6 months, still face criminal contempt 
of court charges, 

Clinton, revisited after 6 months, still 
smells of obnoxious Federal court decrees. 


Bur IN MISSISSIPPI? 


Let us talk for a moment today of three 
tragic events of recent occurrence. 

On the afternoon of February 16, Edward 
Rose, 36, a Negro bullding superintendent, 
was walking along the street with his wife, 
Dolores, 26, white, who was then pregnant 
with her fifth child. They were accosted by 
4 white men, 1 of whom yelled “poor white 
trash” at the woman. When Rose protested, 

2 of the men beat him to death while the 
other 2 held his wife and pinioned her arms, 

On the evening of Monday, March 11, 
Alvin Palmer, a 17-year-old Negro high 
school student, was standing on a corner 
waiting for a bus..A gang of 15 white 
youths, ranging in age from 16 to 19, first 
sauntered past him and then turned and 
came back. One of the gang, alleged to be 
Joseph Schwartz, 17, then killed Palmer by 
crushing his head with a hammer. The 
boys: subsequently told police they just 
“wanted to get a Negro.“ 

On the night of Tuesday, April 24, another 
17-year-old Negro youth, Curtis Bevins, was 
walking along a street. A car driven by an 
18-year-old factory worker pulled up beside 
him. From the back seat of the car, police 
said, 19-year-old David Vandersteeg, white, 
fired a shotgun blast. A white girl, 17, was 
in the car with them. Bevins died shortly 
thereafter in a hospital. 

What may be said of these events? 

Rose was siain in Boston, young Palmer 
and young Bevins in Chicago. 

Now, the crime of lynching ordinarily is 
thought of as the offense that is committed 
when a prisoner is taken from lawful custody 
and put to death by a mob. But in other 
times, when Tuskegee Institute used to keep 
a record of these things, lynching was defined 
to include any unprovoked slaying by rea- 
son of racial prejudice, committed by three 
or more persons. 

Applying the same standard definition, we 
may make the point that the last 3 racial 
lynchings to occur in the United States have 
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occurred within the past 3 months—1 in 
Boston, 2 in Chicago, 

The northern press, which sent special 
correspondents to Mississippi when the Em- 
mett Till case arose, has been strangely quiet 
about the slaying of Rose, Palmer, and 
Bevins. The New York Times, which gives 
prominent attention to every incident of 
racial violence in the South, seems to find 
these events not news fit to print. What 
is page 1 lynching in the South is merely 
routine homicide in the North. 

The suggestion may well be renewed, as 
we see it, that our holier-than-thou critics 
beyond the Potomac look to their own prob- 
lems before they undertake to instruct the 
South in handling its troubles down here. 


Let’s Stop This Shocking Waste of 
Scientific Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article in the May 1957 issue of Read- 
er's Digest entitled Let's Stop This 
Shocking Waste of Scientific Manpower” 
by Albert Q. Maisel. 

In this article the author points out 
that the rapidly growing shortage of 
scientists and engineers is forcing cut- 
backs in military and civilian research 
programs and causing delays in the com- 
pletion of urgent defense contracts, while 
the time and talents of thousands of our 
most skilled research and development 
minds are being squandered on useless 
and wasteful chores. 

He points out that three times within 
the last year and a half this prodigal 
waste of manpower has been detailed and 
documented in testimony before congres- 
sional committees but that so far these 
wasteful practices continue. 

The author notes that the working 
time of thousands of engineers and sci- 
entists serving in the Armed Forces is 
being wasted keeping meticulous and 
routine and probably useless records. 
He goes on to say: 

About 5,000 draftees who are scientists and 
engineers, for example, are currently serving 
in the Army as privates and corporals, clas- 
sified under a special scientific and profes- 
sional personnel program, Theoretically, 
they are being utilized to relieve the pressing 
shortage of civilian scientists in our under- 
staffed military research laboratories, In 
practice, however, the Army has not seen fit 
to release these men from routine chores, 
and half their time is wasted upon KP and 
other fatigue details, on compulsory attend- 
ance at training movies and marching in 
parades. At Fort Belvoir, Congressman CARL 
HinsHaw found an entire company of mas- 
ters and doctors of science being removed 
from lab duty 2 days a week to swab pots, 
pick up cigarette butts, and stand guard. 

At Fort Monmouth, 50 draftee engineers 
made a 8-month study of the Army's utill- 
zation of their time. Keeping meticulous 
records, they found that details having noth- 
ing to do with their specialized skills had 
consumed the amazing total of 31,872 hours. 
Less than 60 percent of their time on duty 
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was left—in short and unpredictable 
snatches—for their professional assignments. 

At Rossford Ordnance Depot, two half-idle 
engineer draftees applied for transfers. 
Their request was rejected due to the criti- 
cal shortage.” A few days later, these same 
men were given the vitally important task 
of copying long lists of serial numbers from 
file cards onto sheets of paper. 


It is my understanding that at the 
Rossford Ordnance Depot alone a con- 
sulting firm of engineers has been hired, 
for a staggering sum, to write specifica- 
tions for small tools and equipment while 
only a few feet away sit several highly 
skilled college graduated engineers, who 
are wasting their time either doing noth- 
ing or performing useless menial] routine 
jobs. Could this be the fault of some 
designing people among the civilian per- 
sonnel who are more interested in build- 
ing themselves an empire than they are 
in utilizing the talent at their disposal? 

Let us either utilize the skills of these 
military personnel in the manner best 
suited to the interest of the United 
States or release them from service 80 
that they can help to relieve the critical 
shortage of scientific manpower referred 
to by the author. 

In this time of record defense spend- 
ing we canont afford to waste anything— 
least of all precious scientific skills. 

The article by Mr. Maisel follows: 

LET'S STOP THIS SHOCKING WASTE or 
SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 
(By Albert Q. Maisel) 

A vast—and rapidly growing—shortage of 
scientists and engineers is forcing cutbacks 
in military and civilian research programs 
and causing critical delays in the comple- 
tion of urgent defense contracts. 

For lack of engineering manpower, such 
major manufacturers as Caterpillar Tractor 
and Sylvania Electric have had repeatedly to 
turn down invitations to bid on production 
of material for our Armed Forces. Raytheon, 
AiRésearch Manufacturing and scores of 
other firms report intermittent slowdowns 
in new product development. The Radio 
Corporation of America is searching for at 
least 1,000 additional graduate engineers, 
General Electric for 2,300. In the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration 35 percent of the au- 
thorized science and engineering positions 
have been vacant. At Redstone Arsenal, the 
Army's principal missile research center, the 
shortage of civilian scientists has exceed! 
40 percent. 

Behind this mounting famine of scientific 
brainpower lies the fact that ever since 1 
our output of college-graduated engineers 
has been from 20 to 40 percent below the 
soaring needs of our expanding economy: 
This June our colleges and universities 
graduate fewer than 40,000 young physicists 
metallurgists, mathematicians and engi- 
neers—10,000 below the number needed tO 
make up for deaths, retirements and 
normal growth of industry and research. 

Is there any way to ease this crucial short- 
age—right now? Indeed there is. Dr, Lee 
A. DuBridge, president of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, pointed it out a yee! 
ago. “If we could improve by only 5 per- 
cent the efficiency of our utilization of the 
600,000 engineers we already have,” he de 
clared, “we would add to the effective sub- 
ply of engineering talent as much as all 
year’s new graduates.” 

But that is exactly what the Defense De- 
partment and many of our largest defense 
plants have not been doing. Instead, they 
have been squandering the time and denn 
of thousands of their most skilled researc 
and development experts. 
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Worse yet: thousands of key men have 
been diverted from top priority research 
Work to the wasteful job of luring away the 
Scientific staffs of other defense plants, of 

industries and college faculties, and 
even of the Defense Department's most im- 
Portant military research labs. 
ee fantastic of all: the Pentagon has 
n fostering and financing this piratical 
g with millions of your tax dollars 
mine. For the Army, Navy, and Air 
have been lavishly reimbursing their 
lustrial contractors for the cost of thou- 
Sands of pages of flamboyant want ads and 
lundreds of high-pressure recruiting teams. 
ha, times within the last year and a 

If this prodigal waste of money and man- 

Power has been detailed and documented in 
my before the Joint Congressional 

ttee on Atomic Energy and the House 

ed Services and Civil Service Committees. 
bers of these committess have repeat- 
at prodded the Defense Department to 
ter its talent-squandering policies. But 

e Most wasteful practices continue un- 
aba ted. 

At Government expense. for example, 
h t coast airplane and electronic plants 
one been flooding east coast newspapers 
nes advertisements urging engineers to 

don their jobs in the land of slush and 
Stow and head for sunny California. These 
ads promise full relocation expenses. Even 
and cats have been crated and trans- 
—with the taxpayer, of course, pick- 

ing up the bill. 

East-coast defense contractors have not 
Wann this lying down. One large electronics 

Rufacturer, for instance, has been using 
fox Space in newspapers all over the West 

ads reading: “Are you homesick for fresh 
tna Spring, sparkling autumn, snowy win- 
Fou can enjoy four-season living 

— swimming, fishing, hunting, skating 

Unique career opportunities too.” 
1 year this tempting offer induced 
© 230 engineers, most of them originally 
doar from the East, to pick up stakes 

A second cross-country trek and a second 
mee Government-reimbursed relocation 


and 
In 


To fush out additional prospects, military 
centractors have been sending swarms of re- 
bh ters to every scientific meeting. The 308 

Ysicists who attended a recent meeting of 

© American Institute of Physics were be- 
of 40 by more than 2,000 job offers. Out 
el 000 who went to a recent convention of 
chitronie engineers, an estimatede 15,000 
enanged their positions before the sessions 
p ed. “I was happy in my old job.“ ex- 
80 h One engineer, but I just couldn't 

ome and tell my wife that I'd turned 
down an Offer of a $2.500 increase.” 
net has all this shuffling and reshuffling 
n costing the taxpayer? With some 10,000 
Missi and subcontractors in the plane and 
far le field alone, the Pentagon has thus 
Yes n unable to supply congressional in- 
totp ators with even an estimate of the 
of 37 cost. But the Narvy, in a spot check 
8 companies selected at random from 
with 5 those doing most of their business 
the Government, found that even this 
group was running up total recruit- 
ven es at the rate of nearly $9 million 


N contractor was spending 6500. 000 an- 
Ano just for help-wanted advertising. 
er firm’s travel und moving expenses, 

ch were charged back to the Pentagon. 
* to $540,000. A third firm spent £907,560 
the out and relocate 193 engineers, but in 
Com me Period lost 134 engineers to other 
59 een tee—thus scoring a net gain of only 
Gs thie; For each engineer actually added 
out 8 s staff, the Treasury had to pay 


ae such fantastic hiring costs are only a 
Talds n of the staggering waste. For these 
and counterraids have been drastically 
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reducing the productivity of our existing sci- 
entific work force, Before 1950, only 3 to 4 
percent of all scientists and engineers 
switched from one plant or laboratory to 
another in any given year. But last year 
the engineering turnover was more than 12 
percent, while in airplane manufacturing the 
turnover rate soared to 17 percent. Through- 
out industry the time wasted between jobs 
and in becoming familiar with new assign- 
ments is now estimated to equal the full 
year’s productivity of nearly 19,000 engineers 
and scientists. 

To tap the only source of new scientific 
talent, defense contractors and other in- 
dustrial firms have sent their headhunters 
stalking over every college campus. This 
spring 500 such squads descended upon 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to 
solicit the services of 1,200 prospective grad- 
uates. Columbia, Rensselaer; Cal Tech, 
Georgia Tech, and Carnegie Tech have been 
similarly overrun. Outstanding students 
often have 50 job offers to choose from, at 
$450 a month and up, plus fringe benefits. 
The result, unfortunately for the future of 
research, is that hundreds of the best brains 
abandon their plans for further study which 
would lead to advanced degrees. Thus, the 
country has been losing its future Einsteins, 
Fermis, and Tellers. 

Nearly every Government engineering and 
research laboratory has had its work dis- 
rupted and delayed by the raiding. Last 
year alone, offers of jobs at salary increases 
of $1,500 to $15,000 induced over 9,300 engi- 
neers and scientists to resign from Federal 
positions. The quit rate in Government 
labs today is 50 percent higher than that of 
private industry and is rocketing rapidly 
upward. The new hire rate, on the other 
hand, is plummeting downward. 

Ironically, it is in the laboratories of the 
Defense Department itself that Pentagon- 
subsidized personnel pirates have been 
wreaking thelr greatest havoc. The Army 
Engineer Corps has lost 2,000 of its civil- 
lan engineers and scientists in less than 
2 years. At its Fort Belvoir Research and 
Development Laboratdries, 1 out of every 5 
of its budgeted scientific jobs is now vacant. 

All three services have been desperately 
trying to compete with the free-spending 
recruiters from the defense plants. The 
Army engineers, for instance, made 1,164 
offers of employment to civilian engineers 
during a recent 3-month period. They 
managed to hire only 52. Recruiting squads 
from the White Sands Proving Ground 
visited 74 colleges, but could induce only 47 
young men to accept jobs. 

While paying its contractors to wreck its 
own research staffs, and everyone else's as 
well, the Defense Department has also been 
wasting the working time of thousands of 
engineers and scientists still under its con- 
trol.. About 5,000 draftees who are sclentists 
and engineers, for example, are currently 
serving in the Army as privates and corporals, 
classified under a special scientific and 
professional personnel program, Theoret- 
ically, they are being utilized to relieve the 
pressing shortage of civilian scientists in our 
understaffed military research laboratories. 
In practice, however, the Army has not seen 
fit to release these men from routine chores, 
and half their time is wasted upon KP and 
other fatigue details, on compulsory attend- 
ance at training movies and marching in 
parades. At Fort Belvoir Congressman CARL 
HinsHaw found an entire company of mas- 
ters and doctors of science being removed 
from lab duty 2 days a week to swab pots, 
pick up cigarette butts and stand guard. 

At Fort Monmouth, 50 draftee engineers 
made a 9-month study of the Army utiliza- 
tion of their time. Keeping meticulous 
records, they found that details having noth- 
ing to do with their specialized skills had con- 
sumed the amazing total of 31,872 hours. 
Less than 60 percent of their time on duty 
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was left—in short and unpredictable 
snatches—for their professional assignments. 

At Rossford Ordnance Depot, two half-idle 
engineer draftees applied for transfers, Their 
request was rejected “due to the critical 
shortage.” A few days later, these same men 
were given the vitally important task of copy- 
ing long lists of serial numbers from file cards 
onto sheets of paper. 

What about the civilian engineers and 
Physical scientists who still work for the 
services? In a recent survey Army investiga- 
tors Interviewed 4,000 engineers and scientists 
in 14 principal Army research centers. They 
discovered that nearly one-third of the work- 
ing time of these experts was being consumed 
by duties that could be performed by office 
managers, draftsmen, laboratory assistants, 
bottle washers, stock clerks or Messengers. 
The shocked investigators found that saving 
even half of this time—780- man-years— 
would make up for all the vacancies currently 
plaguing these Army labs. 

Many large defense plants are as profligate 
as the Government in the misuse of scien- 
tists and engineers. A study by Booz Allen 
and Hamilton, management consultants, re- 
venled that 41 percent of the scientists em- 
ployed in 25 major companies were heavily 
burdened with such tasks as lettering on 
blueprints, compiling bibliographies and re- 
ports in longhand and performing repetitive 
calculations which could have been done by 
assistants, 

The stock excuse for these practices is the 
claim that technical help is even harder to 
find than graduate engineers. But that 
alibi was punctured back in 1951 when an 
ad appeared in Seattle newspapers, reading: 
“Boeing will teach you drafting and pay 
while you learn. Must be able to do simple 
arithmetic.” In the first 2 days 243 persons 
applied for the 6-week course, which has run 
to capacity ever since. Thanks to the gradu- 
ates of this in-the-plant school, Boeing has 
trebled the proportion of semi-skilled help- 
ers in its engineering departments and eased 
its shortage of engineers by at least 1,000. 

By a similar plan, International Business 
Machines has so increased its use of technical 
helpers that their number now equals the 
combined total of its scientists and engineers. 
The result? The quit rate in its laboratories 
has fallen to less than one-sixth of the na- 
tional average. 

Some firms use machines to replace or aid 
men. Sperry Gyroscope Co., for instance, 
has 11 sets of electronic computers which 
work out in minutes the solutions to mathe- 
matical problems that formerly took scores 
of engineers weeks. 

At Hughes Aircraft, an intensive program 
to improve working conditions has produced 
phenomenal increases in productivity. In- 
stead of huge bull-pens, there are semi- 
private offices, each shared by 2 or 3 men 
doing related work. Instead of having to 
line up to obtain supplies, scientists are 
trusted to browse through self-service, su- 
per-market stock rooms, For every 3 engi- 
neers, there are 4 supporting technicians, 
clerks, and other aids. As a result, Hughes’ 
quit rate has fallen far below the west- coast 
average, while engineering output has sky- 
rocketed. 

Unfortunately, instances like these are the 
exceptions. Far more typical are conditions 
reported at another plane plant where more 
than 1,100 engineers are crowded into a loft 
originally designed for 750. Another group 
works immediately above a wind tunnel, the 
noise level being 80 decibels and the sum- 
mer temperature sometimes topping 100°. 
Two hundred additional engineers work on 
an open mezzanine, overlooking a metal- 
working shop where the noise tops that of a 
boiler factory. More than a third of this 
plant's engineering staff quit their Jobs in 
1956, the highest turnover in the entire 
airframe industry. 
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What can be done to eliminate this waste 
of talent? Must we resort to wartime con- 
trols—job freezes and wage freezes? Not at 
all. Our shortage of engineers and scientists 
could be immeasurably and immediately 
eased by a few simple changes in Defense 
Department policies. 

A logical first step would be to release 
from military service the 5,000 draftee sci- 
entists and at least an equal number of 
ROTC engineers and scientists whose spe- 
cialized skills are currently going almost un- 
used. They could serve far better in defense 
produetion. 

A second would be to eliminate the Defense 
Department's misuse of its civilian engineer- 
ing force, 

Third, the armed services could curb the 
destructive practice of personnel pirating, 
and save many millions of dollars besides, 
by stopping their lush subsidies for recruit- 
ing teams and switch-your-job ads. Com- 
pelled to pay their own hiring expenses, most 
defense contractors would find it far cheaper 
to train technical aides and to improve work- 
ing conditions in order to hold on to the 
engineers and scientists they already have. 

Finally, military procurement officials 
could provide an incentive, a reward, for 
efficient use of engineers by defense firms, 
just as they reward efficient manufacturing 
production with share-the-savings contracts. 

None of these steps are the panaceas of 
visionaries unfamiliar with the scientific 
manpower problem. They have been re- 
peatedly recommended by outstanding edu- 
cators and industrialists, by professional 
societies of scientists and engineers, and by 
three successive congressional investigations. 
Only the public, which pays for the waste, 
has not been heard from. If its powerful 
voice rang out—in letters to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Members of Congress—our 

waste of engineers and scientists 
would soon come to a halt, 


Ambassadors of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD I include therein the following edi- 

, torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
Chronicle of April 26, 1957: 


AMBASSADORS OF Goop WILL 


Camden families who took members of the 
Kingston, N. T., high school choir into their 
homes report that the youngsters appeared 
very favorably impressed with Camden and 
the South. 

This being true, Camden and our citizens 
now have some 78 good-will ambassadors 
who will, most assuredly, go back home and 
tell their families and friends, who will in 
their turn pass the word on along, that 
“southern hospitality” isn't just a figure of 
speech, and that some of the things the 
northern press is saying about this section of 
the country aren't true at all. 

We have no idea as to how many thousands 
of dollars the trip set Tic-Tac President 
Clarence Rowland back, but we do know 
that there can be no price tag placed on the 
all-round good which will come of the visit. 

Not only were the New York State stu- 
dents apparently very much pleased with 
what they saw and heard and the treatment 
they received on their visit here, but local 
citizens are firmly convinced that no finer 
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and more talented group of youngsters could 
be found anywhere. 

In its concert Wednesday night, the choir 
lived up to all advance billings, and even 
more. We cannot remember when we have 
seen a more appreciative audience. Said 
choir director Leonard Stine following the 
concert: This audience is one of the most 
appreciative we have ever presented a pro- 
gram before.” And the pr was spell- 
binding. No wonder this splendid choir has 
gained national recognition. 

The concert is over and the youngsters are 
gone, but the results of the visit will be far- 
reaching for years to come. 

Thank you, Mr. Rowland. We can never 


Happy Birthday, Industrial Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this week is the 26th anniversary of the 
founding of one of the fine weekly news- 
papers of my district, the Industrial 
Press, of Ensley, Ala. 

It is with much pride that I join with 
the editors and readers of the Press in 
paying tribute to this progressive home- 
community newspaper on its 26th birth- 
day. Since it was founded on April 30, 
1931, the Press has vigorously and ener- 
getically reported the weekly develop- 
ments and occurrences of the western 
section of Birmingham and Jefferson 
County. 

Mr. C. G. Thomason,-the editor and 
publisher, is noted for his lively edito- 


rials and enlightening comments. His 


editorial policy is based on a quotation 
from Milton which he runs every week 
on his editorial page: 

Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and 


to argue freely according to conscience, above 
all other liberties. 


The Press, which has grown up with 
the western section of my county, en- 
deavors to reflect the thinking of the fine 
citizens of that area. The newspaper is 
dedicated to a responsibility of service 
in the community and serves adequately 
and well as a community voice. 


It is my pleasure, under leave hereto- 
fore granted, to insert an editorial which 
appeared in last week’s issue of the Press, 
calling attention to its 26th birthday. 
The article follows: 

TWENTY-SISTH COMING UP—TUESDAY WILL 
Be BIRTHDAY FOR THE PRESS 

Next Tuesday will mark the 26th anni- 
versary of this newspaper. 

As in previous years, it is again our privi- 
lege to express our thanks to the thousands 
of citizens in the western section whose 
loyalty and support have made possible the 
paper's continuous publication. 

From its initial issue the paper has been 
dedicated to the constructive service of the 
citizens of all the communities that make up 
the western section of city and county. It 
has always been our hope that the dissem- 
ination of personal and organizational news 
from these communities would tend to bring 
them into a closer bond of friendship and 
cooperation. We hope we have succeeded. 
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Growth and development of a greater 
western section in recent years and months 
have been accepted as a still greater chal- 
lenge by the Press. 

May we ask a continuance of your cooper- 
ation, understanding and tolerance as we 
strive to meet this new challenge. 

We hope you can be as proud of your home 
community paper as we are of our home 
folk—you. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that our colleagues will agree that no 
program of the Federal Government rep- 
resents a sounder investment on the part 
of the Amercan people than the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. Last 
week at Jackson's Mill, W. Va., Region 
III of the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation—including West Virgina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Washington, D. C.—held its 
annual meeting. My colleague who rep- 
resents the Sixth Congressional District 
of the “Mountain State” participated in 
the program. I am pleased to direct the 
attention of the House to the remarks 
made by the Honorable ROBERT C. BYRD 
on Saturday noon, April 30, when he ad- 
dressed the regional meeting. 

Representative Byrp’s remarks follow: 

Ladies and gentlemen, in almost all health 
fields, but particularly perhaps in rehabili- 
tation, the activity and leadership coming 
from voluntary associations serves to keep 
our Federal effort free of any hint of pater- 
nalism. “Furthermore, as Americans, we can 
take pride in knowing that quite apart 
from all the points we make about the na- 
tional economy and security, the basic drive 
behind vocational rehabilitation is one of 
simple humanity. The work you do saves 
millions of tax dollars and increases our 
productivity and national worth. There is 
no question about that. On the basis of & 
special study of persons rehabilitated dur- 
ing the 1953 fiscal year who were receiving 
some help from public relief agencies dur- 
ing rehabilitation, it is estimated that 13,000 
disabled persons, about 20 percent of the 
total rehabilitated during the 1956 fiscal 
year, were dependent to some extent on pub- 
lic assistance either at the time of accept- 
ance or during the process of rehabilitation. 
It is estimated that the, cost of maintaining 
these 13,000 persons on public assistance for 
one year would be about $11.1 million. The 
cost of operating a basic rehabilitation pro- 
gram is estimated at $9.6 million. 

The annual rate of earnings of the group 
of persons rehabilitated during the 1956 fis- 
cal year who were receiving wages was esti- 
mated at $17.5 million before rehabilitation 
and $127.3 million the first year after re- 
habilitation, 

Statistics show that rehabilitated persons 
pay back $10 for every $1 invested in re- 
habilitation. 

The economie facts of rehabilitation give 
strong support to the proposition that voca- 
tional rehabilitation is an investment in 
human welfare that is completely self-liqul- 
dating. No program of the Government bet- 
ter illustrates the principle that the expendi- 
ture of effort and money to help people be- 
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dome self-reliant and self-sustaining is not 
only proper and sound but is a prudent dis- 
ent of public funds. 

All of us, you in the field, the people in the 
State and Federal office of vocational rehabil- 
itation, and Members of Congress, see the 
Breatest rewards in terms of human lives. 
The true measure of your work is in terms 
Of those children and adults who have 
learned to live again. That is a measure that, 
in the minds and hearts of all of us, tran- 
Scends dollars and cents. 

we were discussing my appearance 

here today it was felt that the best way for 
me to make a contribution would be to talk 
About the point of view a legislator brings 
to on a subject like vocational rehabil- 
itation. Point of view. of course, is largely 
& personal matter. Legislatures are made 
Up of individuals who bring into them varied 
Attitudes and equipment. But it is fair to 
that there is such a thing as a legis- 
lative frame of mind, if I may use that phrase. 
Congress, and in State legislatures, gen- 
erally speaking, majority opinion evolves 
steadily, without many abrupt changes. In 
this is because a legislature repre- 

Sents a people whose attitudes and opinions 
also evolve that way. As we go along. day-to- 

J. we hardly seem to be changing at all. 

t if we stop to take a backward look we 
Will sometimes be surprised at how far we 

ve come. In this context it might be in- 
Structive to review the situation in Congress 
and the Nation when the Vocational Rehabil- 
1 Act had its rather modest birth in 


At that time, or rather, during the hearings 
by the 65th and 66th Congress in 1918 
and 1919, the plans for Federal grants-in-aid 
the States for vocational rehabilitation 
Were presented as representing “social justice 
In the one hand, social economy on the 
Other.” Federal participation was presented 
as being nothing more than stimulating to 
the States. There was a great deal of in- 
t throughout the country, on the part 
of industry, labor, State government, and 
Private organizations. No one was sure, ex- 
actly, how big the problem was. Everyone 
that inaction was resulting in a tragic 
Waste of lives. We don't today, see the alter- 
Native to this program in terms of disabled 
people out on the streets selling shoelaces 
or just plain begging, but that was the way 
y saw it then. There was, then, very 
little resistance to the idea in Congress. 
t resistance there was—and the printed 
bear out that it was a sincere, 
thoughtful, high-minded resistance, with 
Nothing arbitrary in it—took two phases. On 
the one hand was this problem: was Con- 
gress invading a territory better left to the 
States? What little experience there was in 
this respect concerned the land-grant col- 
leges and the still new Office of Vocational 
Education. The proponents of the measure 
Quite honestly expected Federal participa- 
tion, in dollars, to remain small. They ex- 
Pected that State contributions would greatly 
Outweigh Federal contributions. And great 
Care was taken to see that actual adminis- 
tration would remain in State control. 

The second type of question—I won't say 
objection—raised was whether or not the 
Dill was too inclusive. The famous phrase 

injured in industry or otherwise” raised a 
Spectre of a program to retain at public ex- 
Pense practically the whole population. One 
representative, for example, wondered if this 
term might not be construed to include 
everyone who gets sick. The difficulties im- 
Plicit in limiting the phraseology were illus- 
trated by the case of an employee receiving 
& disabling injury while on the way to work. 

is was at the joint committee hearings in 
1918 in it is significant to note that the 
Representative raising the question was not 
Objecting to the bill. He was prepared to 
Vote it out of committee favorably. But he 
Was concerned with the problem of seeing 
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it through the House and Senate, and getting 
it made into law. Then, as now, Congress 
needed facts with which to work. Propo- 
nents of the measure had the Members’ sym- 
pathy, but sympathy was not enough. Dur- 
ing those hearings in 1918, the members 
wanted facts. They wanted some idea of the 
scope of vocational disability. What was 
the dollar value of lost productivity? How 
many people actually needed vocational re- 
habilitation? In 1918 these questions could 
not be answered with any statistical cer- 
tainty, but the committee heard a wealth 
of testimony on the situation in individual 
industries or in particluar areas. They could 
not get all the information they wanted, but 
they heard that other countries were doing 
more than we were, that the problem was 
widespread and grave, and that programs 
abroad, and isolated programs here, showed 
that handicapped persons could be helped 
to economic and spiritual self-sufficiency. 
The 65th Congress did not get to vote on 
the bill, but it was reintroduced in the 66th, 
and became law on June 2, 1920. 

Passage of this act did not usher in any 
millenium, as we all know. It has been a 
long, hard pull. First you people in voca- 
tional rehabilitation had to build up your 
programs in the States. When you first 
started there was only a handful of people 
who knew something about the subject. 
You had to create a new discipline, build up 
a national pool of knowledge, invent new 
skills and then train people to use them. 
You also had to make friends, so to speak, 
or open lines of communication with varicus 
people in State and local governments, in 
industry and in labor. And, most impor- 
tantly, you had somehow to reach the hardi- 
capped. You had to let them know you 
were there, and convince them that you had 
something worthwhile to offer. Over and 
above all this there has always been the 
problem of getting your program across to 
Congress and the State legislatures. 

Generally, you have done a good job. 
Legislators want facts, as I said before, and 
a lot of them have been developed since 
those early days. Now you can give us the 
facts, facts which are pretty well irresistable 
on a dollar and cents basis. 

In 1943, with passage of the Barden-La- 
Follette amendments to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, your movement closed the 
book on the chapter of ancient history and 
moved into an exciting future. It was in 
the succeeding decade that you were able to 
entertain the notion of caring for all the 
handicapped, no matter how severe their 
deficiencies. f 

Physical restoration: What a wonderful 
phrase that is. Every year saw new kinds 
of cares taken in hand for the first time. 
Counseling receded into the background as 
physical medicine advanced. And all parts 
worked together harmoniously. As physical 
medicine advanced, so did the science of 
prosthetics, At the same time there were 
developments of new jobs, or job skills, for 
the rehabilitees. The progress in physical 
medicine accompanied that of the rehabili- 
tation center as a means of restoring the 
more severely handicapped. And the 1954 
amendments will result in an even greater 
significance for the rehabilitation center. 
Sheltered workshops, too, have grown in im- 
portance, for you are restoring people now 
who cannot be expected to step right out into 
competitive employment. We can hope, and 
expect, that future legislation will help ex- 
pand that part of the program. 

Right now, the legislative pattern for the 
vocational rehabilitation program seems to 
me to be pretty adequate in its broad out- 
lines, There are areas where it can be im- 
proved, or added to, of course. But it now 
seems to encompass the field, and it has 
about as much flexibility as legislation can 
have without becoming vague or indefinite. 
What we need now is more money for ex- 
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pansion, more rehabilitation centers, more 
sheltered workshops, and more trained per- 
sonnel 


Now, in the 37 years since passage of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, I understand 
there have been great changes, evolutionary 
ones, in your thinking. Along with this has 
been the development, or cultivating, of 
local planning and responsibility. 

Some of our present-day developments 
were dismissed in 1918 as highly unlikely. 
It was felt, for example, that private organi- 
zations would by their very nature be limited 
to small pilot studies. No one foresaw the 
present day’s tremendous response to fund- 
raising campaigns of the voluntary health 
agencies. Then again, it was anticipated 
that rehabilitation work would require no 
new facilities. The sponsors of the act de- 
cried the possibility. And there has been 
one big change that has come about s0 
slowly most of us never think of it. Back 
in the early twenties everyone discussing vo- 
cational rehabilitation operated on the tacit 


assumption that a great many cases were 


hopeless. In those days they were thinking 
mostly of injured persons in whom one fac- 
ulty was lost or impaired, but who were 
still mostly sound—almost the entire em- 
phasis was on developing vocational skill 
with what a man had left to him when he 
came to the agency. When vocational op- 
portunities were discussed, there was a lot 
of talk about running bee farms or raising 
capons. They never contemplated the day 
how could they contemplate the day?—when 
men who had lain for 20 years on their backs 
would be carried into hospitals on stretchers 
and would walk out to face a new life 6 
months later. 

There are quite a few people who have 
never had any personal, intimate knowledge 
of severely handicapped persons. They have 
seen them in the streets, perhaps, but tbis 
problem is pretty remote and impersonal, 
When we talk of the inspiring history of 
this movement, we know that to some it 
is just a matter of statistics. This is not a 
matter of heartlessness. How, without 
knowledge, can you look at a man, distin- 
guishable only by some peculiarity in his 
gait, and appreciate the narrow margin be- 
tween his present state and a vegetative 
existence? One doesn't begin to compre- 
hend this field until he knows the “before 
and after” status of particular individuals. 
There is a tendency with some people to see, 
or hear of, a man rotting helplessly on a cot, 
and to think that his case is helpless. They 
would rather not think about him any more. 
It is too painful. They drop a penny in the 
hat and forget about him. But here, in a 
coal mining State, you won't find that apethy 
and indifference, 

To every coal miner, and to everyone who 
knows the mines, severely crippling injuries 
have been far from remote. Men so crip- 
pled they would never work or walk again 
have been part of everyone's experience. 
The fear of becoming a hopeless cripple, even 
more than the fear of death, has haunted 
every coal miner. And no matter how safe 
the mines have become, they are still places 
of great hazards. 

So here, in a coal mining State, where you 
have the greatest awareness of what being 
handicapped means, you will find the great- 
est appreciation of rehabilitation. And it is 
fiting that in these areas you find the great- 
est development in civilian rehabllitation, 
the most exciting and inspiring story of all 
with a remarkable display of courage, in- 
genuity, and humanity. The United Mine 
Workers have launched their own drive to 
wipe out the backlog of so-called hopeless 
cases. Although the Initiative has come 
from the mine workers, they haye not of 
course worked alone. They have received 
full cooperation from State and Federal 
agencies, and they have found rehabilitation 
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personnel and facilities ready to work with 
them. X 

Being a member of the Foreign Afairs 
Committee, I sometimes think that if we 
could adequately publicize this program 
abroad it would create a much better under- 
standing of us among people in general over 
there. As a matter of fact, if we could ade- 
quately publicize it here in this country it 
would really wake the public up. 

Judging by results, the rehabilitation pro- 
gram seems to operate on the assumption 
that no case is hopeless. The work we hear 
of today gives new meaning to the old phrase, 
“where there's life there's hope.“ 

There has been a steadily growing tend- 
ency, reflected in legislation, to see the re- 
habilitative process whole; to see it as an 
integrated part of the entire complex of 
health service and facilities. The 10 beauti- 
ful hospitals built by the UMW will not be 
isolated centers—-they are part of a new dy- 
namic approach which aims for total health. 
If they are the forerunners of more and more 
local initiative, on the part of labor, indus- 
try, and community, the future of vocational 
rehabilitation may be brighter than any one 
of us thinks, The best thing about the ini- 
tiative that comes from the base of the 
pyramid, rather than the tip, is that this is 
the best way to get new ideas into action, 
and to get brilliant new approaches. 

At this point, I wish, it were possible to 
predict what this Congress, and subsequent 
ones, are going to do about rehabilitation. 
Unfortunately, I do not have a crystal ball. 
But this much I can say: over the years 
congressional support of vocational rehabili- 
tation has strengthened as our understand- 
ing has deepened. We see great progress in 
techniques, we see the State programs get- 
ting stronger and more far reaching. It 
would seem that we are now at one of those 
historical points where we can launch an 
all-out drive to bring this program within 
reach of every handicapped person in the 
United States. 

On past evidence there will be no partisan- 
ship in approach to any bills relating to vo- 
cational rehabilitation. And just as we are 
certain of your unselfishness and concern 
for the general welfare, so can you be sure of 
our continued interest in your great work. 
The future is really up to you. 


What Alabama Makes Makes Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this is Alabama Industry Week in my 
home State. We are celebrating it be- 
cause we believe in the saying: “What 
Alabama Makes Makes Alabama.” 

As the whole Nation knows, Alabama 
is enjoying a tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion. Entirely a rural area not long 
ago, our State is rapidly becoming urban 
with new factories and plants popping 
up almost daily. During 1956 at least 
160 large industries were located or exist- 
ing industries were materially expanded 
within the State. The new facilities pro- 
vided 18,604 additional jobs in Alabama, 
which led the director of the Alabama 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Eugene Wells, to boast with reason: 

There is a job for every able-bodied man 
in Alabama who wants to work today. 
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While other Southern States are wor- 
ried about a serious migratory problem in 
labor, Alabama is able to supply the jobs 
for its laborers which neighboring States 
are not. In fact, the creation of the 
18,604 new industrial jobs in Alabama 
last year should show these average com- 
munity gains, based upon a recent United 
States Chamber of Commerce report: 
55,068 more persons, 20,836 more house- 
holds, 19,906 more automobiles, 744 more 
retail stores, and 32,371 more workers 
employed in other industries. 

Alabama industrial expansion an- 
nounced in 1956 totaled $376,287,000—an 
all-time record in our State. This is 
certainly graphic proof of the confidence 
which industry has in Alabama. Mr. 
Roland L. Adams, president of the Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Commerce, calls 
this one of the very best selling points 
we have in attracting more and more in- 
dustries to our great State. 

So far this year, a total of 22 new 
plants or large expansion programs have 
been revealed. Mr. Pleas Looney, direc- 
tor of the Alabama planning and indus- 
trial development board, reports that the 
1957 outlook is much brighter than it was 
this time in 1956 because of the develop- 
ment of Alabama's waterways system. 
Now seriously considering Alabama sites 
are a number of heavy type industries 
requiring an abundant water supply and 
low-cost barge transportation. 

Alabama industry is truly in high gear. 
When the wheels of industry are hum- 
ming, economic prosperity is here. The 
industries are happy, the workers are 
happy, the merchants are happy; all the 
State is happy. 

It is thus with much pride that my 


State this week is celebrating Alabama - 


Industry Days. This eighth annual ob- 
servance, from April 29 through May 4, 
is under the sponsorship of the Associ- 
ated Industries of Alabama. 

Another outstanding organization 
which has certainly done its part in 
boosting local business is the Birming- 
ham committee of 100,” which is 7 
years old today. It was organized in 
December 1949. During the previous 2 
years, not a single new factory had lo- 
cated in Birmingham, the iron and coal 
center of the South. It was almost un- 
believable but true. Overnight, 100 civic 
leaders set to work to woo new industry. 
The committee was overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful. It has since brought more than 
100 major plants, warehouses, and dis- 
trict sales offices to Birmingham and 
Jefferson County. In 1956, 20 new plants 
were established in the county and 26 
local companies expanded their facili- 
ties. The new industries added $74 mil- 
lion to the area’s annual payroll. 

In just 66 months, the Birmingham 
“committee of 100” has given the 
Birmingham area new and vital life- 
blood. New factories mean new markets. 
A boon in industry is a boon to business 
in general. 

On the occasion of Alabama Industry 
Week, I would like to salute the individ- 
ual industries whose management has 
had the foresight to move to Alabama, 
I trust that their economic prosperity in 
our State will encourage other industries 
to follow. 


In this connection, under leave hereto- 
fore granted, I am pleased to insert in 
the ConcressIonaAL Recorp, an article 
headlined “Why Does Industry Move to 
the South?” which appeared in the April 
28, 1957, edition of the Birmingham 
News, one of the fine dailies in my dis- 
trict: 

RESOURCES, LABOR, MARKET, ETC.: Wu Dors 
INDUSTRY MOVE TO THE SOUTH?—HERE'S 
War a STUDY TURNED UP 
Why is industry moving to Alabama and 

the South? 

Two members of the industrial develop- 
ment department of Alabama Power Co. 
have spent considerable time studying that 
question. They were W. Cooper Green, Ala- 
bama Power vice president, and head of the 
department, and Ed Staub. 

Here's the way they described the basic 
things that are luring industry southward: 


1. LABOR 


“The labor pool is deep enough to last for 
many years. Because of mechanization on 
the farm and the transition from cotton 
to livestock production, more and more peo- 
ple are availabie for industrial work. Also 
the modern trend by industrial management 
is to shift the back-breaking burden and 
human skill to machines. * * * 

“Most of the big corporations that recently 
built plants in Alabama and the South were 
not searching primarily for cheap labor, 
but rather for a labor population that was 
young, quick to learn, and productive. 
Cheap labor in the South is a misnomer. 
* * © Industrialists have recognized that 
per unit of production, the workers In the 
South are on a par, and in many cases have 
proved superior to workers in other areas,” 

2. NATURAL RESOURCES 

“In natural resources, the South has no 
equal and can match or excel any region 
in the Nation. The efficient utilization of 
these raw materials has barely begun. 

“The South sells itself when it has this 
much to offer out of the Nation's storehouse: 

“Seventy. percent of the Nation's petro- 
leum, 80 percent of all the natural gas, 61 
percent of all navigable waterways, 35 per- 
cent of all potential waterpower east of the 
Rocky Mountains, 22 percent of all the coal. 
75 percent of all the graphite, 40 percent of 
all commercial forest area, 40 percent of the 
phosphate rock, 100 percent of all the baux- 
ite, and ample water supply. From this 
listing, it is little wonder that in the last 5 
years, more than half of the Nation's new 
chemical plants have loCated south of the 
Mason-Dixon line.“ 

3. MARKET 

“Our area is the fastest growing market in 
the Nation for consumer goods. With each 
new factory the market grows. Someone has 
to supply this market, and foresighted indus- 
trlalists will continue to locate branch plants 
at points of consumption. Per capita in- 
come in the Southeast has risen from $332 
in 1940 to $1,292 in 1955, an increase of 301 
percent. ae 

“In Alabama it has risen from $268 to $1,181 
during the same period, a rise of 340 percent- 
Saleswise the South * * * offers merchants 
and advertisers tremendous opportunities- 
fe 

“As industry continues to locate and ex- 
pand in Alabama and the South * * * the 
result will. be additional increase in per 
capita income, and a general rise in the eco- 
nomic level. This will mean a demand for 
products that must be satisfied. * * It is 
cheaper to serve this new market by branch 
plants than by freights.” 

4. CLIMATE 


“The South is endowed with a uniform 
climate that makes for good year-aro 
working conditions.” 
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5. WATER SUPPLY 


“Alabama and the South are blessed by a 
plentiful supply of both ground and surface 
Water. * è Alabama has more than 531 
Square miles of inland water area and 1,091 
square miles of total water area.” 

6. TRANSPORTATION 


“Alabama is geographically located in the 
very center of the southern market, and is 
the logical hub for shipments to the various 
distribution centers. 

“The Warrior-Tombigbee-Mobile Water- 
Way is luring new industries to its banks at 
a recordbreaking speed.“ 

7. POWER AND ENERGY RESOURCES 


“In Alabama and the South there is a 
Plentiful supply of electric power with rates 
less than, or comparable to any other 
Tegion. + * * 

“Natural gas pipelines are all over Ala- 
and the South. 

for industry is one of the least 
of our worries.” 
7. DECENTRALIZATION 


“In this age of atomic power and threats 
Of recession, industry is looking southward. 
There is room to expand here. 

“If the national economy deflates, the 
South’s new factories will be the last to sag 

use they are among the newest and 
Most efficient in the Nation.” 


8. COOPERATION FROM THE PROPLE OF THE SOUTH 


“One thing you don't mark down on the 
t sheet, but does show up in the final 
ce sheet is the friendliness and co- 
Operative spirit on the part of existing in- 
dustries, community leaders and citizens 
to incoming manufacturers.“ 
9. NOTHING SELLS LIKE SUCCESS 


“For every $1 million spent in new branch 
Plants, the southern people have over- 
Matched that with $15 million for expansion 
Of already established plants. 

“The years 1955 and 1956 saw more than 
$850 million worth of capital investment 
Allocated for new industries and expansions 
Of existing industries, in Alabama. Indus- 
try’s plans point to another recordbreaking 
Year for 1957.” 


A Thoughtful Man Looks at Mr. 
Eisenhower's Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents has a weekly column in 
a local newspaper. He is George Meyer, 
Who writes for the Badger Enterprise. 
He is possessed of a charming spon- 

. taneity of style which does credit to his 
Original and wide-ranging thoughts. 
Last week he wrote an article which I feel 
expresses the reactions of many of my 
Constituents. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I request permission to place in 
the Recorp, his very lucid column Scraps 
From Here and There from the Badger 
Enterprise of April 26: 

Scraps From HERE AND THERE 
(By George A. Meyer) 

Usually in this column I try to make like 
& Congressman and say what I think most of 
Jou would like to have me say. That's be- 
Cause I'm a modest, peace-loving guy who 
Would do practically anything to keep out of 
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trouble. 
headed streak and say what I please on an 
unpopular subject, without worrying whether 
anybody agrees with me or not. This just 
happens to be one of those rare occasions. 

Last week I quoted Senator GOLDWATER as 
saying in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that 
this $72 billion budget of Ike's is a deplorable 
departure from the kind of leadership we've 
had during the past 4 years. Well, as a 
Congressman would say, let's take a look at 
the record. Or, as a former boss of mine 
used to say, Let's get the dope, Kid, let's 
get the dope.” 

Eisenhower promised peace, parity, and 
prosperity in order to win the election in 
1952, and what did we get? The first thing 
he did was to give away a large slice of our 
national wealth in the form of tidelands oil. 
It doesn't help to say it was no giveaway be- 
cause the Government still gets a small roy- 
alty on part of it. We can't blame Ike too 
much, After he hocked his political future 
to buy votes, the only honest thing to do 
was to pay up. 

Peace? Sure, if you favor peace at any 
price, peace based on bribes paid to Arab 
dictators, peace riding on a truce so shaky 
that it's liable to blow up in our faces any 
minute. What has become of the “millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute” 
kind of peace? That’s the kind where the 
fiavor lasts. 

It's all right to depend on the United Na- 
tions to settle disputes, but somebody must 
hold the line while the U. N. is getting it's 
equipment ready to move. No use holding 
back until there's no longer anything left to 
settle. The Berlin airlift and prompt action 
in Korea kept the Communists from taking 
over large areas of the free world. So what 
did the President do? Let the Reds off the 
hook in Korea, where they were bogged 
down, only to have them break out on a new 
front and gobble half of Indochina. 

The action of this administration in offer- 
ing Nasser help in building the Aswan Dam, 
then withdrawing that offer, brought on 
this whole Middle East crisis, which is still 
threatening to break out into global war at 
any time, It is on a par with all their 
other brink of war moves, and this brink 
location is getting to be not only uncom- 
fortable but expensive. In every case, our 
Government has talked a good fight, then 
backed off and allowed the dictators to have 
their own way. If we depend on footwork 
instead of punching power to win our battles 
we'll be on the run for a long time, and this 
bout is not limited to a specific number of 
rounds. 

Prosperity? Ike denounced the Truman 
administration as being wasteful and ex- 
travagant, promised to cut the budget, re- 
duce taxes, reduce the national debt. He 
made a good start, then reversed the field. 
Since then his budgets have gone up steadily 
until his latest is the biggest peacetime bud- 
get in history. The national debt is at an 
alltime high, with bigger deficits in all 
departments of the Government. What tax 
cuts have been for the benefit of big busi- 
ness and folks in the higher income brackets. 
Wage increases granted labor have been 
added to the cost of national defense, indus- 
trial output including farm machinery and 
consumer goods, threefold. Big business 
has prospered magnificently, but the rest of 
the economy is far worse off than it was in 
1952. 

For 4 years he was against Federal housing, 
Federal aid to schools, and the soil bank. 
Then in 1956, in order to win reelection he 
was suddenly in favor of all three. He man- 
aged to stall Federal aid to schools until the 
lawmakers of the more prosperous States 
decided they would be better off without it. 
The future of that issue is still in doubt, but 
by advocating it he won a lot of votes last 
year, and that apparently was his main 
object. 


But once in a while I get a bull- . 
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He favored the soll bank in 1956 for the 
same reason, then when Congress passed a 
law containing the soil bank provisions, he 
promptly wrecked it. He did this by using 
the soil bank program for disaster relief, 
paying farmers for flooded or dried-out acres, 
and by fixing corn support prices to farmers 
who did not comply with soll bank regula- 
tions only slightly below the prices paid 
those who did comply. Under such a setup, 
producers could see no inducement for tak- 
ing good land out of production. The natu- 
ral result was a bigger crop and a bigger 
surplus sliding scale support program. 

Higher price supports at the start, coupled 
with acreage controls, could have brought 
the surplus down to a point where it would 
be no burden, but apparently that was not 
what Eisenhower wanted. What he does 
want is to build up more and more surplus 
until the Government is forced to drop all 
price-support programs, and put the farmer 
at the mercy of finance and industry, just 
as they were up to about the year 1940. 

He may succeed, but in so doing he may 
also wreck the health and welfare program. 
The additional millionaires he has created 
by his methods will hardly be able to main- 
tain it and when the rank and file decide 
that it is easier to move than pay rent when 
we reach the point where tax delinquency 
is the rule rather than the exception, that 
program will collapse. We'll be lucky if the 
defense program doesn't collapse right along 
with it. 

Eisenhower may be a great leader, but 
we didn't want to go in the direction he 
is leading us. Unless Congress wakes up, 
and soon, he will succeed in leading us back 
into economic slavery. 

Most of us won't strain our eyes looking 
for a tax cut right away. What we would 
like is an income to pay taxes with. Gabriel 
Hauge, Ike's chief economic adviser (and 
he should know better because he hails from 
this poverty ridden district) says he hopes 
we may possibly get one by 1960. Which is 
probably a nice way of saying he hopes our 
votes will be for sale again in the next 
Presidential election. 

We really don't mind eating crow. We're 
used to it, but we hate to have it sent to 
us direct from Washington, with directions 
printed on it yet. Like this story the care- 
taker at Ballard’s used-car cemetery handed 
me. The Washington Biological Survey put 
metal bands on wild birds in order to study 
their migration habits. These bands were 
stamped “Wash. Biol. Surv.” Not long after 
they got a letter from an angry taxpayer, 
like this: “Sirs, I shot one of your pet 
crows, and followed the instructions. I 
Washeed it, Bioled it, and Surved it, but it 
still tasted terrible. Are you sure you guys 
know what you're doing?“ 


The Late Senator Robert A. Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
confident that the people of Ohio and of 
the Nation are gratified to learn that 
the portrait of the beloved late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is to be placed 
in the Senate reception room as 1 of 
the 5 outstanding Senators of the past. 

We, of Ohio, were confident that Rob- 
ert A. Taft was qualified for the honored 
selection. Indeed, we would have been 
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disappointed had his name not been se- 
lected. We knew him and loved him. 
We rejoiced when his conservative con- 
victions which he refused to compromise 
won for him the admiration of all Amer- 
ica in the campaign of 1950. 

It has always been my personal belief 
that Senator Robert Taft could have ob- 
tained higher office had he been willing 
to modify some of his convictions. But, 
his position in the hearts of his fellow 
Americans would have been lowered. 

His portrait in the Senate reception 
room, the life he lived, and the prin- 
ciples for which he stood, will serve as an 
inspiration to those who now, and in 
future years, will represent his State and 
his country and to the youth of America 
who wish to enlist their services and 
their lives in the campaign to keep Amer- 
ica strong, free, and American. 


The Day Congress Surrendered 
Unconditionally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER © 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New Republic on April 
29, 1957: 

THE Day CONGRESS SURRENDERED 
UNCONDITIONALLY 


(From a revised American history, published 
in 1987 by Harcourt-Harcourt) 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven was the 
year the congressional revolt that failed. 
And the man who broke it was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. It all began with “Summer- 
field's Rebellion.” Summerfield, a Michigan 
automobile dealer who had observed at first- 
hand the success of union sitdown strikers 
in the thirties, became embroiled with Con- 

over a request for $47 million in addi- 
tional funds for operation of the post offices. 
Although Summerfield had not been very 
successful in speeding up mail delivery, he 
was popular among Republicans because he 
painted mail boxes in patriotic colors. 

When Congress refused to open its purse 
to Summerfield, he closed the post offices over 
weekends and sharply reduced mail service. 
Pension checks were delayed. Third-class 
mail advertisements of spring sales arrived 
after the sales were over. Within a week 
the sitdown strike had brought Congress to 
its knees. 

Now this so impressed the White House 
that it immediately instructed the Bureau 
of the Budget to survey the entire Govern- 
ment and find out what other agencies could 
uses the Postmaster General’s technique 
successfully. The study was carried out 
quickly, and though the Presidential order 
had been stamped top secret, Doris Fleeson 
printed it verbatim, and Drew Pearson added 
a few lines of hisown, There were, naturally, 
some indignant mumblings from the Con- 
gress, but no outright revolt—not until, as a 
result of the Budget Bureau study, Mr. Eisen- 
hower summoned the legders of Congress to 
the White House and presented them with 
the following ultimatum: 

Defense Department: Unless the proposals 
of the Department were pushed through 
Congress without change, the Strategic Air 
Command would henceforth be idle on 
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weekends, which would start at noon on 
Thursday and end at noon on Monday. 

Treasury: Unless Treasury's requests for 
appropriations were honored in full, the Sec- 
retary would withdraw all pennies, nickels, 
and dimes now in circulation, and mint no 
more, 

State: Unless State got the funds it asked 
for, John Foster Dulles would stop giving 
interviews to employees of Time and Life, 
thus depriving the public of its only chance 
of finding out what American foreign policy 
really Is. 

Interior: The National Parks would be 
closed from June through September. 

Agriculture: All price-support payments 
would cease immediately. 

The President thereupon left for Georgia, 
and the stunned Congress met in extraordi- 
nary session to map its counter-strategy. 
There were weeks of debate; a few thought 
the President's proposals were a good thing; 
most didn’t, and Congress, not knowing what 
else to do, went home. Summer came and 
went, the President became tanned and fit, 
the stock market slipped, but the Congress 
stood firm. 

Finally, Mr. Eisenhower's advisers, who 
had got him into the fight in the first place, 
begged him to relent. Things could not go 
on this way. The President's unexpected 
response was so out of character, his aids 
would not believe their ears. “We shall 
fight,” he said. 

And then, as if the gods themselves could 
no longer abide the impasse, the President 
accidentally picked up a newspaper one 
morning and there found a suggestive story. 
It appears that one day a Republican Con- 
gressman struck up a conversation with Rep- 
resentative James ROOSEVELT, Democrat of 
California, in the House lobby. They were 
discussing a resolution the House had just 
passed, telling the President, in effect, to 
go cut his own budget. “How,” asked the 
Republican of Mr, ROosEvELT, do you think 
your daddy would have reacted to such a 
resolution?” “I think I know what he would 
have done.“ replied the late President's son. 
“He would have sent back a very courteous 
note saying he'd be happy to tell Congress 
where to cut his budget. Then he'd have 
cut at least one project from the district of 
every House Member who voted for the reso- 
lution.” 

The effect on Mr. Eisenhower was electric. 
To the crew of the Columbine, now fit and 
tanned, there was flashed the red alert. 
Back to Washington flew the President. 
Within 24 hours, Congress and the country 
were informed: The extra $1.5 billion au- 
thorized by the Senate in the spring of 1957 
for pork-barrel projects would be added to 
the $8 billion previously authorized (but un- 
spent) for “rivers and harbors,” and not 1 
cent of the total figure would be expended 
by the Army Corps of Engineers—ever. No 
Sandy Lick Creek Dam at Brookville, Pa. No 
Mad River Dam in Connecticut. No Bruces 
Eddy Reservoir in Idaho. No LaQuinta 
Channel in Texas. Nothing. 

The war was over. General Eisenhower 
received the congressional surrender in the 
Oval Room of the White House, in the pres- 
ence of the Cabinet, the press, his brother 
Edgar, and the ex-King of Jordan, who hap- 
pened to be passing through town. 


Your Hidden Tax Boost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp I include therein the following edi- 

torial taken from the April 23, 1957, issue 

of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening Herald: 
Your Hippen Tax Boost 

Was it a little tougher to pay Uncle Sam 
income tax this year? 

If it was, here’s a reason you may not have 
thought of: 

Prices rose last year. So did many wages. 
But the personal income tax exemption you 
could claim for each dependent remained 
at $600. 

This meant that, although your cost of 
supporting each dependent went up, the 
Government did not consider this in its 
allowance for exemptions. This amounted 
to a hidden tax boost. 

The result was that, you recelved higher 
wages to help you keep up with higher living 
costs, the Government taxed part of it away. 


Storm Over Budget Brews on Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a discerning and appropriately 
written article by Marquis Childs enti- 
tled “Storm Over Budget Brews on Hill” 
appearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 1, 1957. 

It will be interesting to see if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will show, as stated in 
the article, more effort and determina- 
tion in behalf of the essentials of his 
program than he has demonstrated dur- 
ing the past 4½ years. If so, he will 
have to evidence that leadership among 
his own party, not only in Congress, but 
with Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey. For the rolicall votes of this 
session show that a clear majority of 
the Pesident’s own party (Republican) 
have consistently voted against his rec- 
ommendations. 

The test of leadership that faces the 
President is whether he can get his own 
party to follow and support him. 

The article follows: 

Srorm Over Bupcer Brews on HILL 
(By Marquis Childs) 


Democrats returning from the Easter recess 


are voicing their indignation over what they 
heard back home from prominent Republi- 
cans. This was no less than a demand that, 
they, the Democrats, cut President Eisen- 
hower's $72 billion budget or take the politi- 
cal rap for “big spending.” 

Those Democrats who have felt obligated to 
support foreign aid, school construction, and 
other measures Mr. Eisenhower has called for 
are beginning to ask why they should delib- 
erately put themselves in the line of fire from 
the Republican right wing. The reaction to 
the stop-the-spending propaganda being lav- 
ishly poured out in many parts of the coun- 
try is bad news for the President's program. 

In Oregon, an advertisement in newspa- 
pers denounced the spending spree, demand- 
ing that Uncle Sam come to his senses and 
start living within the income we can afford. 
The advertisement was sponsored by six cor- 
porations, including the Hyster Co. of Port- 
land, of which Ernest Swigert, president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
is the head. 
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The advertisement, which quotes the Presi- 
dent as saying he hopes Congress will cut the 
budget wherever it can, asks voters to write 
to Senators Wayne Morse and RICHARD NEU- 
BERGER, and to Representative EDITH GREEN, 
all Democrats. 

In other words, here were Republicans call- 

on Democrats to defeat the President on 

he has repeatedly said are vital. If 

there are to be any large budget cuts, they 

Must come out of foreign aid or defense, and 

the President has said that cuts in aid will 
be damaging to American foreign policy. 

This is a pattern that is becoming repeti- 
Last year, in response to an urgent 

appeal from Secretary of State John Foster 

„ who said he spoke with the author- 
ity of the President in behalf of aid for Yugo- 
Slavia, Neupercer voted with the adminis- 
tration. Yet when he went back to Oregon 
zome Republicans accused him of being pro- 

unist because of his vote to give eco- 
nomic help to Marshal Tito. 

Senator WrLLIam F. KNOWLAND, the Re- 
Publican leader of the Senate, and Senator 
STYLES ErīpGes, chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee, both opposed the Presi- 
dent on aid for Yugoslavia. 

The pattern, Neupercre and other Demo- 
erats complain, is one of having your cake 
and eating it, too. When NEUBERGER ran for 

Senate in 1954, Senators GEORGE W. Ma- 
LONE, of Nevada, and Henry C. DWORSHAK, of 
went into Oregon to campaign against 

on a “back Ike" appeal, Yet the Con- 
Fressional Quarterly record of votes for the 
1956 session of Congress shows that NEUBER- 
Gen supported the President on foreign pol- 
on 95 percent of all rollcalls, while the 
record for MALONE was 27 percent and for 

ORSHAK 36 percent. 

Shortly before Members of Congress went 
©n their Easter holiday the House defeated 
an amendment which would have cut the 
appropriation to support international com- 

lons in which the United States has an 
portant role. 

Of the 166 House Members who voted for 
cut, 99 were Republicans and 67 were 
ocrats. Of the 205 who voted against 

the cut, 128 were Democrats and 77 Repub- 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN sputtered in- 

tly that once again the Democrats 

had to come to the rescue of the Republican 
President. 

Democratic leaders in both the Senate and 
House complain that there is little or no 
efort on either side of the Capitol to rally 
zupport for the President among the mem- 

of his own party. More often than not 
the attitude is one of indifference or private 
opposttion to what the White House wants. 

Returning from his golfing vacation at 
Augusta, Ga., the third play-rest-work in- 

al since the first of the year, the Presi- 
dent will have to face up to the revolt over 

budget. In the words of one of his con- 
Bressional critics, he will have to fish or cut 
bait. He will, in short, have to show more 
effort and determination in behalf of the 
essentials of his program than he has de- 
Monstrated during the past 414 years. 


Poland’s National Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr, BECKER. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
commemorates the anniversary of the en- 
actment of the first democratic constitu- 
in Poland. Yet, today finds Poland 
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struggling valiantly against the dominat- 
ing fist of Soviet Communist Russia. 

Under the handicap of this terrible 
tragedy, the people of Poland never cease 
fighting for their freedom. Their cour- 
ageous uprising at Poznan last June, and 
the Polish October events, point up the 
fact that the rank and file of the Polish 
people will not rest until they are free 
again, 

The United States can always be proud 
of the people of Poland and their de- 
scendants who settled in the United 
States. Their help in building this coun- 
try to its present greatness can hardly be 
estimated in terms of statistics. 

The people of Poland have proven con- 
clusively, during the past year, that they 


‘can rise again and, by their demonstra- 


tions, wholeheartedly reject Soviet con- 
trol of Poland and Communist dictator- 
ship. All peoples of the free world will 
join in a frevent prayer on this anniver- 
sary that freedom for the people of 
Poland will not be too far in the future. 


“National Origins” Should Be Kept in 
Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of April 
20, 1957: 

“NATIONAL ORIGINS” SHOULD Be Kept IN 

IMMIGRATION Law 


Those who oppose immigration laws based 
upon the national-origins system would 
burn the barn to roast the pig. 

The national-origin system means that 
new arrivals to our shores would not upset 
the balance among racial and national 
groups which now exists. The system was 
adopted in 1924, after years of debate. It 
was described as sound democratic policy by 
Robert C. Alexander in last spring’s issue of 
Law and Contemporary Problems, published 
at Duke University. Mr. Alexander was en- 
gaged from 1938 to 1954 in advising upon im- 
migration and refugee matters in the State 
Department. The principal provisions of the 
1924 law were codified in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952 (the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act) after 5 years of public 
hearings and study. 

President Truman appointed an executive 
commission which spent 2 months in organ- 
izing, one in listening to selected opponents 
of the act, and another in writing a report. 
The document was of tremendous propa- 
ganda value for the national committee to 
repeal the McCarran Act. It excited the in- 
terest of the Senate's Internal Security Sub- 
committee, which attempted to extract from 
Abner Green, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, an 
admission that he had a part in setting up 
the Committee To Repeal the McCarran Act. 
Green took the fifth amendment on every 
question relating to the committee. 

Of course, there are many sincere oppo- 
nents of the national-origins system. Most 
of their strength is in the big eastern and 
northern cities where most descendants of 
recent immigrants live. Support of the 
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present system lies mostly in the people on 
re farms, in the villages, towns, and smaller 
cities. 

We should open the door for as many 
worthy aliens as we can. But we must hold 
fast to our policy so that the cultural char- 
acteristics of our population will not be 
materially altered. 


Taxation Without Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 I offered an amendment to H. R. 6871 
to cut the appropriation for United 
States contributions to international or- 
ganizations. The amendment was ten- 
tatively adopted, but was later rejected 
on a rolicall vote. 

In support of the amendment, I re- 
ferred to a meeting of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization in New Delhi, India, 
at which time the United States contri- 
bution to UNESCO was raised, despite 
the opposition of the United States dele- 
gation. 

The Boston Daily Record commented 
on this matter in an editorial appearing 
in the April 29 edition, and I desire to 
include the editorial as part of my 
remarks; 


“UNCLE SUGAR” BECOMES “UNCLE Sar“ 


Representative Gross, Republican, of Iowa, 
called the attention of his colleagues the 
other day to the manner in which the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government are 
increased by international authority, without 
American consent and even over American 
objections. 

There had been a conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) in New Delhi, India, 
at which an increase in the American con- 
tribution to the expenses of the organiza- 
tion was proposed. 

The American delegates objected strenu- 
ously to the imposition of new tax burdens 
upon the people of the United States, but the 
delegations of 27 nations supported it, with 
only 20 opposed. 

Ironically, as Mr. Gross observed, 6 of the 
nations voting against the United States on 
the matter are delinquent in their own 
UNESCO contributions. 

The effect of the action is exactly what he 
suggested, that the nations which have not 
lived up to their own obligations have suc- 
ceeded in shifting their burdens to the 
United States. 

But Mr. Gross notes an infinitely more of- 
fensive phase of the matter. What it all 
bolls down to is this, as he remarked: 

“In other words, 27 nations had the power 
to levy on American tax dollars.” 

The indignation of the Iowa Congressman 
is widely shared, 

The UNESCO organization is highly con- 
troversial, and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee has called it “by far the worst 
danger spot from the standpoint of disloyalty 
and subversive activity among cans 
employed by international organizations.” 

But even if UNESCO is the useful organiza- 
tion its supporters believe it to be, it is still 
a gross imposition upon the American people 
that their tax burdens can be increased by 
the sole authority of an international body 
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in which our own country has only one voice 
among nearly half a hundred. 

When nations that do not bother to pay 
their own share of the costs of UNESCO can 
and do pass the whole load over to the 
American people, then the old appellations of 
“Uncle Sugar” and “Uncle Sap” have new and 
unpleasant meanings. 

The enormous and sometimes wasteful ex- 
penditures of our own Government are no- 
torious, but at least they are made with the 
authority of the American people, however 
mistakenly. 

This illuminating experience with UNECSO 
suggests that we are not so far as we thought 
from the days of the Boston Tea Party, when 
taxation without representation touched off 
the first bonfires of national indignation. 


Max Abelman’s 70th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to insert the text of a res- 
olution introduced in the New York State 
Legislature by Assemblyman Bernard 
Austin, of my district, in honor of Max 
Abelman, who celebrated his 70th birth- 
day on January 26, 1957. 

Mr. Abelman is one of Brooklyn's lead- 
ing citizens and is often referred to as 
Brooklyn's ambassador of good will. The 
text of the resolution is as follows: 
Concurrent resolution honoring Max Abel- 

man, Brooklyn's ambassador of good wili, 

upon the occasion of the 70th anniversary 
of his birthday - 

Whereas the Borough of Brookyin in the 
city of New York is proud of its many dis- 
tinguished citizens in the realm of every 
human activity; and 

Whereas by citation issued on October 5, 
1949 by the Borough President of the said 
Borough, Brooklyn's favorite son Max Abel- 
man was honored with the designation as 
“Brooklyn's ambassador of good will”; and 

Whereas the 26th day of January 1957 will 
mark the 70th birthday of Max Abelman; 
and 

Whereas by his lifelong devotion to the 
constructive endeavors of philanthropy and 
his zealous championship of the cause of 
civic betterment he has given expression to 
the highest ideals of Americanism and good 
citizenship; and 

Whereas his dedicated and unremitting 
service to the cause of bringing about bet- 
ter understanding and reciprocal esteem 
among all people without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin was evidenced 
by the special diploma of honor awarded to 
him by the University of Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines, on December 8, 1955; and 

Whereas the noble career of Max Abelman 
has been an inspiration to his fellow citi- 
zens not alone in Brooklyn but throughout 
the State of New York: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, on behalf 
of themselves and all of the people of the 
State, extend to Max Abelman their heartiest 
congratulations upon his forthcoming 70th 
birthday and their sincere wishes for many 
more years of good health and happiness; 
and it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
suitably engrossed, be transmitted to Max 
Abelman, 
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The Last Days of Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a radio lecture delivered by 
Rev. Frank R. Jenkins, Clifton, Kans., 
over radio station KMAN of Manhattan, 
Kans., on The Last Days of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Reverend Jenkins has devoted much 
study on the life of Lincoln. I think 
that no one will question that he has now 
become an expert and authority on 
Abraham Lincoln, I recommend that 
the Members of Congress read this ex- 
cellent presentation. It clearly indi- 
cates that Reverend Jenkins has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The radio lecture follows: 

THE Last Days OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


My friends. We deem it a privilege and a 
pleasure, for the opportunity, through the 
kindness of this station KMAN, to bring this 
vital message to you: a few bits of informa- 
tion which we have gathered and gleaned 
from the various sources, through study and 
research for 45 years, on this gruesome and 
vital subject, that has been resolved into an 
hour-long lecture, which has been delivered 
at various times and places. 

It will be 92 years at 10 o'clock tonight, 
April 14, of this year, since the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Please permit us to read two verses of a 
poem, which was his favorite. . 


“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? 

Like a swift, Meeting meteor, a fast flying 
cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the 
wave, 

Man ceases from life, to his rest in the grave. 


"Tis the wing of an eye, tis the draught of a 
breath, 

From the blossom of life, to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 
shroud: 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?” 


Can we imagine anyone who would prize 
this gloomy poem entitled “The Vanity of 
Human Pride,“ written by WiUiam Knox? 
Yes; there was one who prized this homely 
poem. As someone has recently written, 
“If one should try to follow a single trait in 
his character, it would require a lifetime of 
study. For it is our desire to observe some 
of his activities on the 14th of April, the year 
of our Lord 1865. And just think that 1,865 
years before, another young man, in the 
prime of His life, was nude and bleeding, and 
hanged on Calvary’s Cross and prayed, 
“Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” and soon “yielded up the 
ghost.” g 

Our hero had gone through many Geth- 
semanes. And as Carl Sandburg, in a recent 
radio broadcast said, “No one but his 
Heavenly Father knew the hours of mental 
and spiritual anguish, which Abraham Lin- 
coln passed through, many countless nights, 
alone, walking up and down, or upon his 
knees, in mental torture, in the rooms of his 
quarters in the White House, praying and 
agonizing with his Heavenly Father, to guide 
and direct him to find the solution to the 
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seemingly, unsolvable, problem, how to end 
the years of strife, anger and sorrow.” 

Death had come into their home and re- 
moved il-year-old Willie, which nearly 
prostrated the parents. But he carried on. 

It was true that the Civil War had practi- 
cally ended. While there were minor skir- 
mishes, between small detachments of 
soldiers, of both sides, and General Sherman 
had about completed his campaign against 
General Johnson, the news of victory was 
momentarily expected. 

The war had practically ended on Sunday, 
April 9, 1865, when General Grant and Gen- 
eral Lee had signed the articles of uncondi- 
tional surrender at Appomattox Courthouse 
in Virginia. ` 

In Washington it was a time of rejoicing. 
Torchlight processions were held at night. 
Martial music from fife and drum corps and 
military brass bands, could be heard fre- 
quently, 

President Lincoln was called upon for ap- 
pearances and addresses at the various func- 
tions and gatherings—relative to celebrating 
the victory. Men in the blue, both black 
and white of face, and some in gray, were 
seen on the streets. 

Easter Sunday 225 5 to be devoted for praise 
and thanksgiving, in the churches. First for 
the risen Savior, and next for the great vic- 
tory in crushing human slavery and preserva- 
tion of the union, And we think that many 
wonderful sermons and discourses were pre- 
pared to be delivered from the various 
pulpits. And then on Monday was to be a 
nationwide celebration for victory, and with 
the presence of President Lincoln and Gen- 
eral Grant, the stars and stripes were again 
to be raised on battered Fort Sumter. a 

In letters of large type, was a sign which 
could be read from a distance both day and 
night, that was a passage of scripture, taken 
from Psalms and read: “This is the Lord’s 
doing: And it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

It was on the new dome, and placed there 
under the direction of War Secretary, Edwin 
Stanton. 

Such was the background for our drama. 

We can scarcely touch the events of April 
14, 1865, the last day of his life. 

Please pardon this explanation; and you 
will understand better his thoughts and in- 
ner life. 

Subversives had threatened his life often. 
Even before his inauguration in March 1861. 

His former law partner said of him that 
he was a fatalist and always said that his 
death would be by violence. This idea which 
he had, originated in his mind, when as a 
small boy he attended the church services at 
Pigeon Cregk meéting house and other places 
of worship, and listened to backwoods Bap- 
tist preachers deliver their sermons on the 
doctrine of predestination and foreordina- 
tion. 

The late Dr. W. E. Barton said of him 
along that line. “While Abraham Lincoln was 
a devout believer in God the Father, and 
Jesus Christ as his guide and helper, he had 
no faith that any precaution of his, would 
avert whateyer destiny was in store for him.” 

He once remarked to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the author of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
that he did not expect that his life would be 
extended long after the ending of the Civil 
War. 

Yet he said to others that he knew that 
God had a place and program for him to ful- 
fill, and he had faith to believe that he 
would be permitted to carry it out. 

Before proceeding, we wish to call the 
roll of those inspired by the devil to seek his 
life. 

John Wilkes Booth, a drunken egotistic, 
former actor and dramatist, and also an 
acrobatic performer. 

His activities and companions were among 
the subversives and the bar rats. He was 
shot by Sergeant Boston Corbett, a member 
of a military police squad, who had been 
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searching diligently for him for several days. 
He and Davey Harrold had hidden in a to- 
bacco barn on the Richard Garrett farm in 
Virginia early in the morning of April 20. 
His suffering was excruciating to say the 
least. He is buried at the foot of his par- 
ents’ grave in a cemetery in Baltimore, Md. 

President Grant made this stipulation to 
his brother, Edwin, who requested that his 
brother's body be exhumed from a grave in 
an unused and unidentified prison cell 
“round Washington. The reburtal had to be 
done secretly and at midnight. Only the 
head sexton was present as witness, besides 
Edwin. 

A magazine article has recently been 
Written by one ot the numerous debunkers 
Claiming that Booth was never killed—it was 
Someone else. What a mistake and mis- 
representation. As soon as he died from his 
Wounds at seven in the morning of April 20, 
1865, prominent surgeons and doctors, on a 
Steam launch, in a stream nearby, examined 
every inch of his body, and made proper 
Certificates and affidavits confirming his 
identity. We have copies of their certificates. 
H's relatives identified his body before the 
final burial. 

We wish to say that the old Boston Corbett 
homestead is located in the Phoenix school 
district, 8 miles south and 2 east of Con- 
cordia, Kans. 

Mrs. Mary Surratt, an owner of a saloon 
and tavern in Surrattsville, 10 miles south of 
Washington, D. C., and owned and operated 
& rooming house on corner of East 11th 
Street in Washington, a mother of a grown 
son and adult daughter, Anna. 

She figured prominently in the assassina- 
tion plot, regardless of the claims of the 
debunkers of her innocence and unjust 
execution. 

She was hanged on July 9, 1865, from gal- 
lows erected in an abandoned military prison 
yard below Washington, D. C. 

Lewis Powell or Payne, with additional 
Aliases, a professional murderer and bank 
robber, who is said to have been hired to be 
One of Booth's main members of his gang, 
and who tried to kill Secretary William H. 
Seward, the night of the assassination, by 
stabbing him on his sickbed, was hanged 
the same time and on the same gallows, with 
Mrs. Surratt. : 

Davey Harrold, a brainless, shallow, young 
character, and was Booth’s booze companion, 
and on account of his wide acquaintance- 
ship with some of the drinkers and sub- 
Versives of Virginia, Maryland, and in and 
around the city of Washington, was valuable 
to Booth on account of his pliable character. 
He was executed with Mrs. Surratt. 

George Atzerodt, a mason and a plasterer 
from Tobaccoport near Washington. He 
loved his booze. s 

Thursday night, 2 weeks before thê assas- 
Sination Mrs. Surratt and Booth gave him a 
sum of money to pay for his room and board 
in the Kirkwood house, where Vice President 
Johnson had rooms. Also they furnished him 
with a large Bowie knife and revolver to kill 
vannon, He was executed with Mrs. Sur- 
att. 

John Surratt, a son of Mary Surratt, a 
Member of the secret service in the Con- 
federacy. After the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, disguising himself as a woman, 
he escaped to Canada, later went to Europe 
and joined the Swiss Zouaves of Rome. He 
Changed his name, but was recognized by an 
acquaintance, who informed President 
Grant, who issued extradition papers for his 
arrest and return. But he again escaped 
and went to Egypt. where he was recaptured 
and returned to the United States, and tried 
before a military court, who found him 
guilty of being a spy and in the plot, but 
as his mother was executed for the same 
Crime, he was released later. 

Doctor Samuel Mudd, Lewis Spangler, 
Michael O'Laughlin, and Sam Arnold, were 
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tried, and found guilty and sentenced to 
Jefferson Fortress, on Dry Tortugas Island 
in Florida. After serving 4 years, all with 
the exception of Sam Arnold, who died in 
prison, were released. 

Lt. Cols. Jacob Thompson, Clement Clay, 
and Larry McDonald, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, were deeply involved, and price placed 
upon their heads, by authorities in the 
United States. They never ventured across 
the border to the United States, for had they 
taken this step, they would have received 
what they deserved. History should record 
them, as murderers in the plot. Lt. Col. 
George Y. Beals, a veritable Quantrill along 
the border. By the order of President Lin- 
coln, he with a number of his cut throat, 
renegade band was captured, and all hanged, 
He was Booth's close friend. 

Let us note some of the happenings to 
Lincoin on his last day. 

In his early morning walk he greeted a 
group of men—Senator Charles Sumner in 
this group. 

His talk later with General Harbord 
telling him of his dream a few, nights pre- 
vious, while in his sleep he heard the sound 
of weeping coming from the rotunda in the 
Capitol. Looking in, he saw an assemblage 
of people gathered around the catafalque 
weeping. On the catafalque rested an open 
coffin. In it was himself. General Harbord 
replied and with some vehemence. Mr. 
Lincoln, that is a premonition sent from 
God, and I plead earnestly with you, do not 
go near Ford’s Theater tonight.” 

After his return from his walk, different 
groups came in to see him. Some for po- 
litical business, others for friendly visit. 
To the first group he did not give much 
satisfaction, but resumed his visit -with old 
friends and acquaintances from Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 

Cabinet meeting was called for 11 o'clock. 
General Grant was to be the honored guest. 
The sentiment expressed by Lincoln to those 
present was gratefulness to God for his di- 
recting power and leadership in causing the 
war to cease, 

In guiding us in the preservation of the 
Union, also in helping and blessing in the 
work of liberating an enslaved people. His 
prayer for peace was not only for the Nation 
but for the world. 

As for the reconstruction program, he 
wanted the full support of his Cabinet. He 
was anxious for those present to work with 
him for a definite program, free of hate 
and revenge toward the people of the South. 
For they had suffered much. Continuing 
along that line, stating that there must 
be no reprisals and no executions, as there 
had been too many lives lost. Now,“ said 
he, “as to the leaders, if you want to scare 
them off like sheep and run them out of 
the country, that would be all right, but I 
will not countenance nor consent to any 
public hangings.” 

He also mentioned about a dream that he 
had the night before. “I had this dream 
the night before the first battle of Bull 
Run, the night before the battle of Gettys- 
burg, the eve before signing the emancipa- 
tion proclamation, and last night. Now I 
do not think it is a portent of evil, but I 
think that it is an omen of good. We have 
not heard as yet the outcome of General 
Sherman's campaign against General John- 
son, but I believe that it has been suc- 
cessful, and we can expect that report from 
him any time.” 

The dream as he described it was that 
“he was on a shapeless, swiftly vessel; alone, 
sailing rapidly toward a dark shore.“ Not 
much business to transact and the Cab- 
inet adjourned (as for him, forever). 

After the Cabinet meeting and before 
luncheon, a group of persons came in his 
office to see him and asked him if he did 
not fear the many threats made upon his 
life. He turned to his desk and opening a 
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drawer lifted out a large bundle of letters 
tied with tape and holding them up he 
said, “All these letters threaten my life, 
But I am not fearful.” 

After luncheon he visited with more 
friends, and at 2 o'clock Mary sent word 
that it was time for their daily drive. He 
had requested that no guards were to ride 
with them that day. Leaning back in his 
seat, and resting his head on the top back, 
the conversation was something like this: 
“Mary, you and I have passed through a 
great deal, with the taking of Willie, and 
the hours of grief and anguish, not only 
because of this, but the awful war and its 
heartaches and sorrow, that we have borne 
with countless others. But through God's 
great mercy we are beginning to see the 
dawn through the dark clouds of night. Our 
Nation has been saved and the slaves eman- 
cipated. And I am thinking that if and 
when we complete the new term of the 
Presidency, perhaps moving to Chicago, or 
returning to Springfield, where I will resume 
my law profession until time of retirement 
But when we retire, I hope that you and I 
can visit the capitals of the world, but my 
greatest desire is to visit Palestine, where I 
can walk in the footprints of my Saviour.” 

The time is near at hand for our conclu- 
sion. So much must be omitted. President 
Lincoln was fatally wounded in the Presi- 
dent’s box in John Ford's theater at 10 
o'clock. He died at 7:22 and 10 seconds on 
the morning of April 15, 1865. 

He had been there with Mary. General 
and Mrs. Grant were invited as their guests 
with them in the box. But perceiving the 
plot, they left on the 6 o'clock passenger 
train for Burlington, N. J., to be overnight 
with their children. 

Disappointed, Mary invited her friend, 
Miss Cora Harris, daughter of Senator Harris 
of New York, and her fiance, Major Harry 
Rathbone to be their guests at the theater 
to witness Jeremy Taylor's comedy, Our 
American Cousin. 

The late Col. Henry G. Watterson of the 
Louisville Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., 
said: “In that group tragedy left its mark, 
First, the assassination of President Lincoln, 
the mental derangement of Mary, the tragic 
death of Miss Harris shortly, by accident, 
the shooting of Major Rathbone, which was 
practically a duel.” 

The end came on a dismal, rainy, Satur- 
day morning, the flags and bunting symbol- 
izing victory, were now wet and bedrag- 
gied, as if in grief. 

It had been an awful night of watching 
and anxiety, in the death chamber in the 
Peterson house directly across 
from the theater. In the room at the time 
of his passing were doctors, Major General 
Barnes, Stone, Leal, and Robert. Dr. Phineas 
Gurley, pastor New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Washington, attended 
faithfully by Lincoln and Mary a member, 
Lincoln was not a church member. Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase, some members of 
the Cabinet, Edwin Stanton, and Gideon 
Wells, some Members of the Senate, includ- 
ing Charles Sumner, and Gideon Wells; some 
of the miliary. Vice President Johnson was 
not present. Prostrated, Mary in an ad- 
joining room with friends. When he was 
pronounced dead, Secretary Stanton, with 
tears running down his cheeks, said, “Now 
he belongs to the ages.” 

How soon joy was changed to sorrow. 
Vice President Johnson was sworn in as 
President, at 9 o'clock, on that dismal, 
rainy, Saturday morning. Time will not 
permit to go into detail of the elaborate, 
funeral arrangements, beginning in the Capi- 
tol in Washington, with Doctor Phineas Gur- 
ley preaching the sermon, and Bishop Mat- 
thew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a close friend of the President, lead- 
ing in prayer, on April 19. On Friday 
morning, April 21, the sad cortege, by 
special train, made its way, stopping in Bal- 
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timore, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New York 
City, Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
arriving in Springfield on May 2. On May 
4, the hearse and procession made its 
way to Oak Ridge Cemetery, one-half mile 
distant from the Capitol. Prayers were 
Offered by Rev. Albert Hale, and scripture 
reading by Rev. N. W. Minor, both Spring- 
field pastors. Then was read the greatest 
of all Lincoln’s State papers, his second 
inaugural. The funeral oration was delivered 
by Bishop Matthew Simpson, “a worthy 
tribute to a great man.” The closing prayer 
was offered by Doctor Gurley. The bodies 
of the President and Little Willle were placed 
in a temporary vault. Truly that last serv- 
ice at the grave, and all present, was the most 
elaborate service and attendance that the 
Nation has ever seen. 

Permit us to quote from the last para- 
graph from the late Henry G. Watterson's 
oration on Abraham Lincoln, as we saw 
and heard him on that memorable night, in 
the Kansas State College auditorium, in 
January 1908. 

We will have to paraphrase this paragraph. 
as we do not have the exact copy of the 
wording. 

“Born into the world like the babe of Beth- 
Iehem of lowly parentage, amid hardship 
and poverty. By unceasing labor and dilt- 
gent application in striving for an educa- 
tion through the school of hard knocks.” 

Cherishing in his heart, while in youth, 
& secret ambition to free an enslaved people, 
fitting and equipping himself for this task, 
by perserverance and hard labor and study, 
in order to attain his goal, and as a result 
being elevated to the height as Chief Execu- 
tive, at a time when it semed like the Nation 
would be dissolved. 

Through the goodness and mercy of Al- 
mighty God, whose help he relied upon con- 
tinually, brought about the preservation of 
our Nation, the striking off the shackles of 
an enslaved people, and making our Nation 
as one. It seems like to me that he was a 
leader like Moses and the prophets sent from 
God to perform a certain task, and having 
fulfilled that duty, like Enoch and Elijah, 
“He was not for God took him.” 

In conclusion, we wish to quote the last 
four clauses in Lincoln's memorable Gettys- 
burg Address. 

“That we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this 
Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom—and that the government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.“ 

We thank you. 


Low Tariffs and Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. NEAL, Mr. Speaker, advocates of 
low tariffs and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments seem inclined to disregard the 
plight of small businesses that find it 
necessary to complain against the im- 
portation of foreign-made products. I 
hereby submit the petition signed by 
more than 500 employees of the O. Ames 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., decrying the 
fact that imported shovels and tools are 
making it necessary for them to limit 
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production and thereby reduce employ- 
ment in an old, established manufactur- 
ing institution that has provided steady 
employment to the workers of Parkers- 
burg for many, many years. 

As stated above, in addition to the 
names listed, more than 500 signatures 
have been appended to this petition, as 
hereby submitted for the benefit of Mem- 
bers of Congress who represent many 
areas of the United States where similar 
small industries are being adversely af- 
fected in like manner. 

The petition follows: 

We the undersigned, members of Local 
Union 1651, United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca, AFL-CIO, and employees of the O. Ames 
Co., in Parkersburg, W. Va., petition you to 
take some action in our behalf. 

Our livelihood depends on our work at the 
O. Ames Co. Our principal product is the 
manufacture of shovels, and the sales and 
production of our company are being seri- 
ously affected by the importation-of cheap 
and inferior quality German and Japanese 
shovels. These foreign shovels are produced 
with cheap labor and of inferior materials 
and are being sold in the United States at a 
price which is only two-thirds of the price for 
which our company can afford to sell their 
cheapest shovels. This, has come about due 
to the fact that over the past few years 
the import duty on these foreign shovels has 
been reduced from approximately 30 to 744 
percent, 

Our company is one of the larger companies 
in this area, employing over 800 employees. 
We are concerned about our welfare and our 
livelihood. We respectfully request that you 
take some action to have this import duty 
restored to its former 30 percent, 

Yours very truly, 
James F. THOMAS. 
CLINTON B. WILCOX. 
Louis A. HERRES. 
Josera L. WILLIAMS. 
PRESTON T. HOLDEN, Jr. 


Bad Advice or Misinformation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include an editorial taken from 
the April 25, 1957, issue of the Fort Mill 
(S. C.) Times. 

BAD ADVICE OR MISINFORMATION? 


“President Eisenhower is either getting 
some bad advice or has been misinformed 
about the plywood and textile industries, 
two of our State’s biggest,” said John S, 
Linton, president of the South Carolina 
State Chamber of Commerce, today. 

Last Wednesday, President Eisenhower, at 
& press conference, referred to past and 
present troubles experienced by the two 
industries due to the lack of restrictions 
on Japanese imports, and indicated that 
industry compliments could possibly drive 
Japan into the arms of Soviet Russia, 

“As a matter of record,” said Linton, “the 
textile industry did not, as the President 
suggested, ask for increased tariffs on Japan- 
ese textiles. It did request that reasonable 
quotas be put on the volume of Japanese 
goods coming into the United States, and 
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these have been arranged to the satisfaction 
of everyone concerned—including both 
Japanese and American textile industries— 
With the help of the State and Commerce 
Departments. 

“On the other hand, the plywood industry 
currently doesn't know where it stands from 
day to day, what with boatload after boat- 
load of cutrate Japanese plywood being 
landed on the west coast. The effect of this 
may be good for Japanese plywood mills, 
but the effect in this country has been a 
depressed market, unstable prices and 
short-time work. Actually, 7 plywood plants 
in South Carolina have had to shut down 
during the past 2 years because of foreign 
competition. 

“Surely the President doesn't mean to 
imply that the plywood and textile industries 
will have to be sacrificed In order to meet the 
objects of our foreign policy,” said Linton. 
“No one will disagree with the necessity of 
maintaining friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions with the Japanese, but caution must 
be exercised so that certain segments of our 
economy are not considered expendable.” 

From our vantage point Mr. Linton's rea- 
soning seems sound. 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to Enact Legisla- 
tion Placing Full Responsibility for Civil 
Defense on the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF “MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a resolution adopted on April 
15, 1957 by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation placing full responsibility for civil 
defense on the Federal Government. 

I have always felt that civil defense 
was a primary part of our national de- 
fense, and was the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in his special mes- 
sage to the General Court of Massachusetts 
on January 14, 1957, stated: “I believe civil 
defense is primarily a Federal problem and 
should be directed nationally * * * I re- 
quest the General Court to join with me in 
urging the Congress of the United States to 
redefine the responsibility of the State and 
Federal Government so that the operation of 
the civil defense program may be vested in 
the National Government”; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is now considering H. R. 2125, 1957, which 
Geclares that it is the national policy that 
civil defense should be a Federal responsi- 
bility; and 

Whereas it is imperative that if such a 
declaration of policy is to become effective 
it be implemented by appropriate statutory 
enactment which actually places full admin- 
istrative responsibility in the National Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the General Court concurs with 
the Governor in believing that the common 
defense of these United States is and must 
be a national responsibility: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the General Court of the 
ionwealth of Massachusetts memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States re- 
Questing that the Congress give early favor- 
able consideration to H. R. 2125, or similar 
tion declaring civil defense to be pri- 
y a Federal responsibility, and through 
amendment of H. R. 2125, or other legislation, 
Tot effective statutory implementation 
such a declaration of policy; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be Sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
onwealth to the chairman of the House 
Representatives’ Committee on Govern- 
Ment Operations, the chairman of the sub- 
ttee of the Committee on Military 
Operations, and to each Member of Congress 
from this Commonwealth. 
House of representatives, adopted, April 
15, 1957, 
LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
1087 8e. adopted in concurrence, April 17, 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
An Clerk, 

e Copy. 
Attest: Er 
[sean] EDWARD J. CRONIN, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Congress Halts Land Grabbers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House recently approved legislation de- 
Signed to limit and control military with- 
drawals of public lands. This action 
has met with enthusiastic approval on 
the part of those interested in the wise 
use of our public resources, As an evi- 
dence of this I would like to include as a 
th of my remarks two editorials from 

e Denver Post, of Denver, Colo. These 
€ditorials are loud in their praise of the 
j tion of the House in reasserting its 

ag diction over the public lands of the 
on. 


N. 


thadditionally, these editorials point out 
th Credit that is due to our colleague, 
© Honorable CLarn ENGLE, of Califor- 
nia, in obtaining the passage of this im- 
portant legislation. Finally, these edi- 
torials speak clearly on the value of this 
*gislation and I recommend them to 
Who wish to understand the issues 
involved, 
The editorials follow: 
t the Denver Post of April 25, 1957] 
Conoress Hats LAND GRABBERS—I 
Congress may be going to clamp down on 
Military land-grabbing and reassert its own 
thastitutional authority over public lands, 
ir uses and disposition. It is about time. 
ew the last 20 years, defense agencies 
NaS Pyramided their holdings from 3 mil- 
n acres in the United States to more than 
D million, including 17 million acres of 
Se lands in continental United States. 
Ohio is an area larger than the States of 
the 2 Kentucky, or Tennessee—or 21 times 
ae Size of Delaware—plus a chunk of Alaska 
bo as Connecticut. 
‘Ow, under a House-passed bill pending 
in the Senate, the military land acquisition 
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in parcels of more than 5,000 acres would 
have to be approved by Congress, 

The overwhelming House vote was both a 
personal victory for Representative CLam 
ENGLE and another testimonial to his long 
and valuable service in the public interest. 
For 15 years, the northern California Demo- 
crat, who also served so nobly in the upper 
Colorado River storage project battle, has 
fought in Congress to get the military to 
reevaluate their property. holdings, policies, 
and procedures, - 

Now Encix's House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has documented defense 
land acquisitions as one of the most waste- 
ful land grabs of all time. For example: 

For a year and a half, ending in mid- 
1956, the military ticked off 5 more acres 
of public land with every minute of the day 
and night. And if applications for another 
8.7 million acres had gone through, 11 acres 
would have been gobbled up during every 
minute of that 18-month period. 

As of February 1956, a total of 49 tem- 
porary World War II military land with- 
drawals of 11.9 million acres in 10 States 
and Alaska were still in effect, although they 
were supposed to revert to the public do- 
main no later than October 1952. 

An Alir Force board reported in October 
1956, that 40 percent of the Air Force's 14.4 
million acres were not even needed. These 
excess military lands equgl a strip of land 
nearly three miles wide from New York to 
San Francisco. 

The same board found 9 Air Force bomb- 
ing or gunnery ranges, covering 5.1 mil- 
lion acres in 8 States, had been closed to 
hunting and fishing without justification. 
Another 6.7 million acres—enough to support 
67,000 cattle and 420,000 sheep for a year— 
were closed to grazing and agriculture with- 


‘out justification on 12 other Air Force 


ranges. 

More than 500 square miles of western 
Utah, held by the Wendover Bombing Range 
for 15 years, never has and never will be 
used because it is traversed by a major rail- 
road, highway, pipelines, and a commercial 
air route. 

More than 233 million acres of the oil-rich 
Continental Shelf off the Nation's shorelines 
are already withdrawn for military purposes, 
and another 140 million are sought. One of 
these alone would produce $250 million in 
oil royalties, but the Navy won't give it up 
and test missiles elsewhere. Instead, the 
Navy wants to extend its grip on this area 
when it already holds 16,000 square miles 
(13.8 million acres) of the Gulf of Mexico 
and controls or seeks a total of 236,000 square 
miles (198.7 million acres) off the Atlantic 
and Pacific. coasts. 

A superballistics range 100 miles square 
was proposed on public lands near the 
bustling metropolis of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
when remote, little-used lands were avail- 
able—and finally substituted—on the Navaho 
Indian Reservation. 

The Navy suddenly announced it was 
taking over a strip of land 20 to 30 miles 
wide and 150 miles long through a California 
national forest, but eventually went else- 
where. 

To get all these lands, the military had 
only to ask the Interior Department for 
them, in the name of national security. 
When they were handed over, all activities 
were halted—grazing, mining, hunting and 
fishing, water development, conservation, etc. 

All kinds of abuses followed; and when 
the lands had served their purpose, they 
reverted, not to the public domain but to 
the General Services Administration to be 
peddled as surplus. 

For example, ENGie's diligent committee 
found that during the deer season Just ended 
at Camp Hill, Va., where only 97 Army per- 
sonnel and 85 civilians are permanently as- 
signed to a 77,000-acre base, a total of 6250 
persons were permitted to hunt—and 4,505 
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of them wore uniforms. At the Nellis- 
Tonopah Air Force range in Nevada, when 
1,800,000 acres were released, the land was 
so contaminated with unexploded ordnance 
that it would cost $10 an acre to make it 
safe for ordinary civilian use. 

These and other galloping excesses, at long 
last, have been exposed by ENGLE and his 
committee in an all-too-uncommon demon- 
stration of congressional thoroughness and 
responsibility. A concluding editorial to fol- 
low will explain how his bill would restore 
congressional authority over the public lands 
which the military has so scandalously, and 
80 obviously, abused. 

{From The Denver Post of April 26, 1957] 
Tue LAND GRABBERS—II 


When Congress let slip its constitutional 
powers over the 450 million public acres 
grabbed by the military, it committed an 
error that it is now trying to correct, 

The military simply asked the Interior, 
Department for whatever lands it wanted, 
and it got them—some 48,000 square miles 
in the United States and Alaska. Much of 
this land belonged to the public, but once 
the military moved in all other activities like 
grazing, mining and recreation were halted. 

Sometimes the military apparently didn't 
even bother to ask before it took over huge 
chunks of public lands, This is indicated 
by a recent case in New Mexico where 440,000 
acres were chopped out of the public domain 
for the McGregor guided missile range with- 
out any approval at all. 

Now Congress is seeking to reestablish its 
authority to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations concerning public 
lands. Under a House-passed bill pending 
in the Senate, Congress would have to ap- 
prove all military land acquisitions over 
5,000 acres. 

This long-overdue measure followed a 
comprehensive 2-year study by Representa- 
tive CLA Enocie and his Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 5 

Not only would the Engle committee bill 
correct all that, but also it would save un- 
told millions of dollars in defense appropria- 
tions—the only place big budget cuts can be 
made. 

Referring to a constructively critical Air 
Force study of its own land holdings, the 
Engle committee reported that resulting 
changes in Air Force land procedures will 
produce several millions of dollars of direct 
savings at the outset, and * * * tens of 
millions of dollars in savings in future oper- 
ations. 

In lauding the Air Force study, the Engle 
committee asserted that if the same self- 
analysis were to be applied throughout the 
Department of Defense we would make a 
considerable dent in the lump-sum auto- 
matic defense appropriation for real property 
acquisition and administration. 

But so far the other defense agencies have 
failed to comply with an August, 1955, De- 
fense Department directive ordering a thor- 
ough reappraisal of land needs and uses by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Besides arresting the military land stam- 
pede, the Engle committee bill would serve 
three important subsidiary purposes: 

1, It would stop the use of military reser- 
vations as exclusive game and fish preserves 
for the high brass, and require compliance 
with State game and fish laws as to licens- 
ing, bag limits, and seasons. 

2. It would develop a multiple-use land 
system on military ranges to permit graz- 
ing, prospecting, and other activities where 
they can be conducted safely with defense 
operations. 

3. It would require that unneeded mili- 
tary lands revert to the public domain, not 
to the general services administration as sur- 
plus, unless the land character had been sub- 
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stantially changed, as by construction of 
an alr strip. 

Congressmen put added emphasis on the 
game-fish aspects of the Engle committee 
bill by singling out abuses in their own 
States. For example, Representative JOHN- 
son, of Wisconsin, charged that anything 
goes at 61,000-acre Camp McCoy—deer hunt- 
ing by shining, shooting from cars, carry- 
ing loaded guns in vehicles, illegal slaughter 
of does and fawns during buck season—all 
in utter disregard of State laws. 

In Colorado we are fortunate that our mili- 
tary commanders have been conservation- 
minded men intent on complying with State 
game laws. Some grazing has also been al- 
lowed, But still such large areas as the 
Lowry bombing range, Rocky Mountain ar- 
senal and Pueblo ordnance depot grounds 
are strictly posted to the public and only 
the military can hunt the abundant ante- 
lope, deer, and birds on these lands. 

Conservationists have long objected to this 
double standard in hunting and fishing—one 
for the public, one for the military. As Rep- 
resentative JoHNSoN observed, it is particu- 
larly disturbing now when so many impres- 
sionable young people are just beginning to 
know and love the outdoors. 

Now the public at large should likewise 
rally behind the efforts of the Engle com- 
mittee to halt the military raiding of the 
public domain which poses such a dan- 
gerous threat to the shrinking wilderness 
areas future generations must depend upon. 


A Statement of Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
I am appending below as part of these 
remarks is an eloquent statement of 
ee at which needs no supporting 
ef. 


The writer of this open letter, Dr. 
Lambert Davis, is an eminent person in 
the fleld of letters who resides in North 
Carolina: 

- AN OPEN LETTER 
Gov. THOMAS B. STANLEY, 

The Capitol, Richmond, Va. 

Sin: I have received an invitation from 
you in the name of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and the State chamber of com- 
merce to attend a homecoming reception and 
dinner for distinguished Virginians as a part 
of the Jamestown Festival, with a request 
that I reply to your office. 

I assume that I have receive the invitation 
because I, like Dr. Clilan B. Powell, of New 
York City, am listed in Who's Who in Amer- 
ica as having been born in Virginia. I also 
assume that if, as happened in the case of 
Dr. Powell, it transpired that I was an 
American of Negro ancestry, you would dele- 
gate Mr. Verbon Kemp of the chamber of 
commerce to inform me that the invitation 
was a mistake. It is therefore not a true 
invitation, but an offer contingent upon my 
being able to prove Caucasian ancestry. 

As it happens, I am, as far as I know, of 
Caucasian ancestry. And, if I may be al- 
lowed a boast, I think I have done the Com- 
monwealth some service, in the 10 years 
(1928-38) that I was managing editor and 
editor of the Virginia Quarterly Review, 
which was and is the Commonwealth's most 
distinguished institutional contribution to 
the world of letters, And I might remark 
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that it was not the policy of the Quarterly 
to ask any contributor to show proof of 
Caucasian ancestry. By the Quarterly's 
standards, distinguished literary achieve- 
ment was in itself a sufficient qualification 
for appearance in the magazine. 

Although I no longer live in Virginia, I 
think I have earned the right to take pride 
in the Commonwealth's achievements and 
to be critical of its shortcomings, And over 
the past few years I have watched with in- 
creasing alarm, despair, and anger the course 
that has been taken by the political leader- 
ship of Virginia, with you as titular head, 
in the face of one of the most momentous 
and complex issues of our time. When—as 
I well know—sober minds all over the South 
have looked to the Old Dominion for leader- 
ship, you have offered only the barren slogan 
of massive resistance, the tyrannical sup- 
pression of all local freedom, and a mass of 
witless obstructive legislation that is rightly 
doomed to the Judicial scrapheap. And 
now you find yourself, on a great and solemn 
occasion in the history of the Common- 
wealth, in the ridiculous position of assert- 
ing, in effect, that being distinguished is an 
accomplishment possible only for people of 
Caucasian ancestry. You have succeeded in 
making the leadership of the Commonwealth 
both a stench and a laughing stock in the 
Nation. 

I believe that I can best show my loyalty 
to the great traditions of Virginia by declin- 
ing your invitation, 

Regretfully, 
LAMBERT Davis. 


Poland’s National Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has many times voiced its friend- 
ship toward and support of the Polish 
people on Poland’s national holiday, May 
3. For many years now these expressions 
have had to be made in terms of sympa- 
thy for a people subjected and oppressed. 

This year we can look forward for the 
first time since the end of war with new 
hope for a new day in Poland. Poland 
is not free. But at least some of its 
bonds have been loosened. 

In the economic sphere, several 
changes have taken place. It is re- 
ported that collectivization of agricul- 
ture has ceased and that 80 percent of 
the collective farms have been dis- 
solved and land, machines, and live- 
stock have been returned to the farm- 
ers. Individual enterprise on a reduced 
scale is apparently now permitted and 
in the past 2 months 20,000 small shops 
have been réopened. 

A certain measure of religious free- 
dom is also allowed. Catholic Cardinal 
Wyszenski has been released and in his 
sermons appeals to the Polish nation 
for patience and endurance. 

Politically the Polish people have 
moved as far toward freedom as their 
Soviet Communist masters will allow. 

This brave and determined people con- 
tinue to demonstrate again and again 
their love of liberty and hatred of their 
Communist masters. 


May 2 
They demonstrated it in the Poznan 


uprisings in June in the demand for | 
bread, freedom, and the withdrawal of 


Soviet troops. 

They demonstrated it in the wide- 
spread expressions of sympathy for the 
Hungarians in their fight against their 


Soviet overlords. In every town and | 


village in Poland committees were cre- | 


ated for aid to Hungary, although the | 


Polish people themselves have been in 
serious economic distress. 

They demonstrated it when they 
turned to the West for economic succor, 
knowing well that such a policy would 
inevitably arouse the dangerous wrath 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Polish people have dared to take 


such action although they are in the very 


nest of the Soviet Communists. Twen- 
ty-three divisions of Soviet troops are 
stationed in East Germany. Another 
20 are in Hungary. Some eight are in 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia and large 
numbers of troops are in the eastern 
border of Poland itself. 

In the Polish people’s struggle to 
achieve more freedom through evolu- 
tionary means their eyes turn hopefully 
toward the West and especially toward 
the United States. They realize that in 
this era of the atom and hydrogen bombs 
a war of liberation could be a war of an- 
nihilation. They know that final free- 
dom cannot therefore come through war. 


But they look to the West for that po- 


litical, moral, and economic support 
which, with its constant pressure on the 
forces of oppression represented by the 
Soviet Union, will lead, we all hope, to 
a restoration of the whole range of Pol- 
ish rights and liberties. 


Our Nation’s Budgetary Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
: Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, on April 7, 
1954, it was my privilege to speak before 
the Republican Women's Conference 
meeting in Washington, D. C. At that 
time I spoke on the subject of the Re- 
publican record with respect to the man- 
agement of our Nation's fiscal affairs. I 
recently had occasion to review the re- 
marks that I made at that time. Those 
remarks are germane to the present-day 
consideration of our Nation's budgetary 
affairs. For the information of my col- 
leagues in the House, I would like to in- 
clude a portion of the remarks I made 
on April 7, 1954, before that very won- 
derful meeting of Republican women 
held in Washington, D. C.: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DANIEL A. REED, 
CHARMAN, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Ways AN? 
MEANS, BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN WOMEN ® 
CONFERENCE, APRIL 7, 1954 
Tax reduction and reduced expenditures 

have been the traditional fiscal policy of the 

Republican Party as a formula for achieving 

a balanced budget and debt retirement. Un- 

der this formula, the Republican Party has 
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dedicated itself to a high standard of living 
for all the people under & peaceful, free en- 
rise system. 

It was my privilege to serve as a Member of 
Congress {mmediately after World War I. 
In 1919 the national debt was $26 billion. 
Taxes were at their highest level in the bis- 
tory of the United States. Six or seven mil- 

n persons were idle and relied for their 
sustenance on soup kitchens organized in 
Our cities, The issue confronting the 

ple at that time was how could 
the Nation's productivity and employment 
be stimulated. 

The Republitan Party's answer to that 
Problem was not to plunge the Nation into 
further. deficit: financing nor were tax in- 

resorted to in an effort to foster a 
Welfare State. 

The first thing the Republican Party did 
Was to retrench and to eliminate nonessen- 

Federal expenditures. Next in 1919-20, 
Personal income taxes were reduced from 
12 percent to 8 percent. 

. in 1921-23, a cut was made in in- 
dividual income taxes of married persons by 
increasing their personal exemption from 
$2,000 to $2,500 and the exemption for each 
dependent was increased by $200 to 6400. In 
1924 the tax rate was reduced from 8 per- 
dent to 6 percent; also the tax for 1923 was 
reduced 25 percent by the 1924 act. 

Again in the 1926 Revenue Act for the 
Years 1925-27, personal income taxes were 
reduced from 6 percent to 5 percent. The 
exemption for a single person was increased 
from $1,000 to $1,500 and the exemption for 

> ed couples was increased from $2,500 

to $3,500. In 1928, for the year 1929, the rate 

Was reduced from 6 percent to 4 percent on 
income taxes. 

Did these tax reductions result in further 
deficit financing and additions to the na- 

debt? Not at all. The 6 or 7 million 
dle peopie were put to work. One billion 
dollars each 10 years was paid on the 
Rational debt. A great decade of prosperity 
Was enjoyed by the people during this peri- 
Od of tax reduction. The budget was bal- 
each year for 10 years. 

In addition to these income tax reduc- 
tions of the 1920's, many excise taxes, which 
Tetarded business expansion and were such 
& nuisance to the consumer, were either re- 
duced or repealed. 

Thus by the reduction of Federal income 
taxes and war excise taxes in the post-World 
War I period, business was stimulated, pros- 
Perity resulted, the budget was balanced, 
and the national debt was reduced $10 billion 
in 10 years. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that distinguished financier 
and statesman, the Honorable Andrew W. 
Mellon, once said as follows: The Treasury 
Department has always contended that in 
the long run the taxation of income at mod- 
erate rates would be more productive than 
at very high rates. The soundness of this 
Contention appears to have been borne out 

the tax returns under the law of 1926, 
Tor both the calendar years 1925 and 1926." 

However, we can look to a more recent 
Period for another demonstration of this 
Republican tax Philosophy successfully in 

tion. I refer to the Republican 80th 
„In the fall of 1945, the Bureau 
Of the Budget estimated that the administra- 
í would have a deficit of over $30 billion 
tor the fiscal year 1946. The economic con- 
ition of the Nation was marred by increas- 
ing unemployment and the slowing down of 
business activity. 

The issue then was how would we accom- 
push our objective of providing incentives 
Or business expansion and to increase con- 
Sumer purchasing power. The answer was 
partially supplied by the Revenue Act of 
1945, which became effective January 1, 

It was then estimated that the reve- 
nue effect of this legislation would result 
® loss exceeding $5 billion. Congress 


. 
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courageously passed the measure in spite of 
the estimated deficit of $30 billion. Mr. 
Truman did not veto the bill. This legis- 
lation gave relief to both individual and 
corporate taxpayers. The excess profits tax 
was repealed for 1946 and later years, and 
the capital stock tax was repealed. All of 
this tax reduction program of 1945 was done 
to forestall threatened economic recession, 

Let us examine what happened to the 
Federal revenues under the stimulating 
effects of this tax reduction. Our tax re- 
ceipte instead of being less than the pre- 
vious year increased an additional $300 mil- 
lion and by 1948 the Federal revenues had 
increased by approximately $1.7 billion over 
1946. Through this tax reduction a sched- 
uled budgetary deficit was converted into 
a surplus of $754 million for the fiscal year 
1947. In the Revenue Act of 1948, taxes 
were again reduced, and a surplus of $8.4 
billion resulted for fiscal year 1948. 

In short, the tax record of the 80th Con- 
gress reads succinctly as follows: Taxes 
were reduced $5 billion per year; the budget 
was balanced for the first time in 17 years; 
$7 billion was paid on the national debt; a 
surplus of $8.4 billion was left in the 
Treasury in 1948. I need not cite the tre- 
mendous boom that occurred simultaneously 
in our economy, 

The dynamic qualities that can be fostered 
in an economy by a sound tax program have 
been demonstrated by developments in other 
countries of the world. Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, and in fact most of the countries of free 
Europe, have launched a program of tax re- 
duction. As these countries have cast aside 
their unsuccessful ventures in varying forms 
of controlled economies and socialism they 
have undertaken to lend impetus to private 
enterprise and to restore the fiscal stability 
of their respective governments through tax 
reduction. The theory behind this trend has 
been ably stated by the Honorable R. A. 
Butler, England's distinguished Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he said, “We must ban- 
ish the hopeless feeling that extra effort is 
not worth while.” - 

Concern has properly been expressed that 
a substantial reduction in the level of Gov- 
ernment spending may produce a depressing 
influence on the national economy activity. 
In order to offset such a trend the suggestion 
has been made that a commensurate reduc- 
tion in Federal taxation should either pre- 
cede or occur simultaneously with the cut in 
expenditures. In this connection the follow- 
ing is quoted from an article by Sumner H. 
Slichter appearing in the Harper’s magazine 
of February 1953. He states the following as 
the seventh point in the eight-point program 
to combat recession, and I quote: 

“(7) Cut taxes: If individuals and busi- 
ness concerns raise their spending for goods 
as fast as the Government cuts its defense 
spending, the total demand for goods will not 
drop and there will be no recession, The 
Government can help individuals and busi- 
ness concerns to spend more by taking less 
from them in the form of taxes. Hence it is 
important that cuts in defense spending be 
promptly matched by cuts in taxes.” 

This wise counsel comes from one of the 
leading economists in our country who is the 
economic adviser to some of our Nation’s 
largest businesses. 

There is the documented record of the Re- 
publican fiscal policy at work, That is the 
Republican record of keeping faith with the 
American public by providing greater incen- 
tive for productive effort and successfully en- 
hancing the level of our national economy. 
The greatest beneficiaries of these Repub- 
lican measures have been the people of small 
incomes—wage earners, salaried men, and 
men operating small individual business 
enterprises. 

This Republican policy is certainly a 
marked departure from the philosophy pre- 
vailing during the 20 years of Democratic 
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rule, when 14 major revenue measures were 
enacted into law increasing taxes. It is a 
long overdue departure from the New and 
Fair Deal programs of tax and tax, spend 
and spend. 


State Management of Local Programs 
Means a Federal Tax Cut Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, like many 
of my colleagues who were home in their 
legislative districts last week during the 
Easter recess, I have returned with re- 
newed determination to do what I can 
as a Member of Congress to justify a 
major reduction in Federal taxes through 
the curtailment of unnecessary Govern- 
ment waste and spending. 

The Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties alike, Mr. Speaker, had party plat- 
forms calling for such a cut in taxes, and 
to that purpose many Members like my- 
self have introduced legislation. In my 
own case, I have been frank in stating 
I would not ask for consideration by the 
House Ways and Means Committee or 
support any measure to reduce the reve- 
nue of the Federal Treasury without 
prior assurance that cuts at least in 
an equal amount could be made in the 
budget. My own bill, H. R. 5997, would 
reduce, for example, the Federal revenue 
by $4.3 billion, nad that, consequently, 
has been my own goal for a budget cut. 

During the Easter recess, I made sev- 
eral public speeches in my home State. 
In each of these I referred to the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid program as a source 
of long-range economy. I said some- 
thing every Member of this House 
knows—that 25 percent of the amount 
of these grants goes toward Federal ad- 
ministrative and other costs on the 
national level. In other words, if the 
States collected and spent their own 
money, without the funds passing 
through the Federal Treasury and being 
appropriated by Congress through ex- 
ecutive agencies back to the States and 
local interests, the recipients of the aid, 
as well as the taxpayers, would all be 
better off. 

As an example, in my district the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle is the 
recipient of a number of Federal grants 
for research. These are for worthwhile 
projects. But my point is that if my 
State had the funds and the State legis- 
lature made the appropriations, I think 
everyone concerned would be better off. 
Everybody knows the closer to the people, 
the better the government, and as the 
trend increases of State dependence on 
Federal handouts we face a serious im- 
balance of local responsibility, 

Now we are asked to authorize expend- 
itures for State and local government aid 
for various programs to cost more than 
$5.5 billion, or $1 billion over fiscal 1957, 
which, in turn, was almost three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars over the year be- 
fore. Since 1948, these Federal grants to 
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States have been mounting every year. 
Where will it end? 

The legislative proposals for fiscal 1958 
include $211 million in new grants, to- 
gether with a total of $6 million for pre- 
viously authorized programs. 

According to the May 1957 issue of Na- 
tion’s Business, total aid of various kinds 
to State and local governments will 
amount to approximately $35 billion by 
July 1 of this year, since 1947. 

Here are some of the programs Con- 
gress started last year, as outlined by the 
article just referred to in Nation's 
Business: 

A water pollution control program this 
year will cost the taxpayers about $2 million, 
Next year it will cost $3 million. 

A new Federal program of aid to munici- 
palities for the construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities will result in drafts on the 
Treasury of $7 million this year. Next year 
the program will cost $62 million. 

Grants-in-aid for the construction of 
health research facilities costing $1.6 million 
this year will take $8.4 million in fiscal 1958. 

A program of local library services costing 
$2 million this year will require $3 million 
or more next year. 

The National Science Foundation ad- 
ministers grants for certain research facili- 
ties which this year will cost $500,000, but 
which next year will take $2.8 million. 

A program for the drainage of anthracite 
mines will cost taxpayers $1 million this year. 
The program will cost $2.5 million next year. 

The $5.5 billion in Federal aid to States 
and communities in the year ahead basically 
takes three forms: 

Grante-in-aid, at least 66 programs, which 
account for $5.3 billion. 

Shared revenue, totaling $102.3 million. 

Loans and repayable advances which total 
$126.3 million. 


Mr. Speaker, I never hear any support 
- in this Chamber for Federal intervention 
in State affairs; indeed, on the contrary, 
Members frequently express their oppo- 
sition on the floor to Federal control. 

I wonder if in the grants-in-aid pro- 
grams, however, we do not overlook the 
means and look rather at the end. For 
most of the programs in themselves are 
worthy. 

If Congress, however, directly allocated 
back to each respective State a percent- 
age of the revenues collected by the Fed- 
eral Government, with no strings at- 
tached, and said in so many words, “You 
decide and take care of your own needs,” 
and, in short, said. Grants to the States 
are at an end hat a saving this would 
be to the taxpayers. What a blessing to 
the people. 

My State of Washington gets back 
about $99 million out of the $848 million 
we pay through income taxes. If, as I 
believe, the cost amounts to $25 million 
of getting and giving our State’s part 
of this aid, then what I mean becomes 
more apparent. With the $99 million 
plus $25 million available on the State 
level the State, unaided, could construct 
training facilities for medical and dental 
schools, make grants for health and 
other research available, plant its own 
trees, train welfare workers, teachers, 
and nurses, assist the unemployed, and 
finance other such programs and proj- 
ects for itself. The local people, mean- 
while, could decide for themselves what 
projects were desirable, and oversee how 
the programs were administered. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are many sources 
of Federal economy. Our congressional 
committees will examine into the details 
of requests of executive agencies and 
come up with plenty of suggestions where 
Savings can be made. For myself I do 
not favor cutting normal functions of 
Government, nor the standard of com- 
pensation-of Federal employees which 
should always equal that of private en- 
terprise. Ample opportunity for re- 
ducing Government expenditures, it 
seems to me, exists without meat-ax cuts, 
and one of these avenues is in the elimi- 
nation of the system of Federal grants 
to States. We can screen carefully for- 
eign aid and our own Department of De- 
fense. We can cut here and there, as we 
have been doing thus far this session, 
to the amount of $1 billion. But un- 
less local and State government is to be 
superseded and become a mere puppet 
form of federally controlled local field 
administration, we should end completely 
the grants to States program. The re- 


sultant savings in taxpayers’ dollars 


would be such as to guarantee a lasting 
cut in taxes for all time for all people. 


Address by Hon. Morris F. de Castro, 
40th Anniversary Celebration 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
1, 1957, the people of the Virgin Islands 
celebrated the 40th anniversary of the 
transfer of the islands from the jurisdic- 
tion of Denmark to that of the United 
States. 

The House took official notice of this 
anniversary at that time, but I should 
like to include in my remarks the main 
address given at the ceremonies held in 
St. Thomas on the first of April. This 
address was delivered by the Honorable 
Morris F. de Castro, former Governor of 
the islands, and I recommend this excel- 
lent talk to Members who have an in- 
terest in this offshore part of America. 
ADDRESS BY HON. Morais F. DE CASTRO, CHAIR- 

MAN OF THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 

TIONS COMMITTEE, AT THE TRANSFER DAY 

PROGRAM HELD aT THE EMANCIPATION GAR- 

DEN, St. THOMAS, V. I., APRIL 1, 1957 

Mr, Chairman, Governor and Mrs. Walter 
Gordon, distinguished guests, and my fel- 
low citizens of the Virgin Islands in St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, for the 
honor and privilege—as I esteem the call to 
me to be—which Governor Gordon granted 
me to head the 40th anniversary celebrations 
throughout the Virgin Islands: I shall ever 
be grateful, I present my heartfelt thanks, 
Your Excellency. 

GREETINGS - 

To celebrate these historic days with us, 
many of our friends from official Washington 
have been good enough to put aside their 
own business—even pressing engagements, 
I understand—and, in many instances, have 
traveled far. We appreciate very much the 
kindness. To each and every one in the of- 
fical party, and to the yepresentative of the 
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Secretary of the Interlor, Mr. Carl T. Junge, 
we extend a hearty welcome, yes, a welcome 
as warm and as pleasant as the famed Virgin 
Islands sunshine which drenches our gather- 
ing here today. 

Particularly, I want to salute an old freind 
of these islands: the Ambassador of Den- 
mark to the United States. Ambassador 
Kaufmann, we recall with much pleasure 
your visit to St. Thomas in July 1948 when 
you joined in our Freedom Centennial. We 
were happy to see you again in August 1952 
in St. Croix to present, in the name of be- 
loved Denmark, the replica collection of 
elaborate furnishings for the Government 
House on that island in commemoration. of 
14% centuries of diplomatic relations between 
our respective countries. 

It is good to have you here with us, Your 
Excellency. Please turn your steps fre- 
quently to these shores to renew with us 
those many ties that still remain between 
Denmark and the Virgin Islands. As our 
voices resound, Ambassador Kaufmann, in 
the traditional cheer “Hans Majestaet Kong 
Frederik den IX laenge leye”; we know that 
you join with our prayers for the continued 
well-being of our illustrious leader, Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

GRATITUDE TO COMMITTEE 

I want to thank, particularly, Dr. Roy W. 
Bornn, who is today in Washington on urgent 
business, and Messrs. Henry Rohlsen and 
George Simmons, the chairmen of the three 
steering committees; as well as the active 
members of our committee: Commissioner 
Leon A. Mawson, Messrs. Adolph Gereau, J. 
Antonio Jarvis, Raphael Wheatley, and my 
one-time private secretary, Mr. Frederick A. 
Esannason. These officers have accomplished 
an effective translation of historic recapitu- 
lation into pageantry and praise and have 
crowned it with beauty and dignity. I know 
that you appreciate their work as much as I 
do. 

Outstanding was the distant journey back 
into the nostalgic past, in which we were led 
by Mr. Jarvis yesterday, to stand in the 
presence of history as enacted with the 
changing of the guard over our island home 
40 years ago. We do appreciate the fine 
planning and much effort—and particularly 
the genuine interest—which developed into 
delightful and remarkable focus the spon- 
taneous outpouring of a people's gratitude 
to our sovereigns, past and present, 

THANKS, EVERYONE 

In this harmony of interests, we recognize 
and we congratulate the participating arms: 
the United States Navy, the insular govern- 
ment departments, our industries and other 
flelds of private enterprise, and many oth- 
ers—some appearing in the programs and 
parades of yesterday and today—for their 
part in this impressive portrayal of the Vir- 
gin Islands success story of two score years. 

GOLD OF THE ISLES 

And, now, with your kind permission, I 
would like to discuss a few anniversary 
thoughts in the chatty “suppertime” style 
which we used some years ago. I would like 
to talk to you this morning about gold 
Now, please do not look surprised; I am no 
longer the Commissioner of Finance, and 1 
no longer prepare the revenue estimates: 
And I do not have any gold in the bank’s 
vaults, either. So, just relax and hear me 
through, please, Since I have hardly done 
any public speaking over the past 3 years. 
I just had to find some familiar ground from 
which to sound off. That is why I have 
chosen gold—the well-known yellow metal. 
one of the heaviest substances known. 
will endeavor to point out that gold, not 
exactly the raw ore, but its equivalent in 
cultural and material value, is being dis- 
covered and being developed every day in the 
Virgin Islands, 
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ITS ATTRIBUTES, SURELY 

I understand that when Interior Secretary 
Seaton visited the Virgin Islands last De- 
cember he received an application from a 
group of prospectors for mining rights at 
the newly opened national park on the 

Island of St. John. I hope they find gold, 
or silver, or uranium, or even oil, But, my 
dear friends, the gold that I speak about— 
the treasure of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States—sparkles in the loveliness of 
Our sunrise and sunset, in the panoramic 
Splendor of our landscape and seascape, in 
the wonders of our climate, and in the peace 
and quietness here—so far removed from 
the roar of the concrete jungles. 

Gold, pure and refined, gleams forth in 
Our man’s humanity to man, in the rich- 
Ness of our culture and character, in the 
teady hospitality among all Virgin Islanders, 

len too, I must add, is the absence from 
these shores of the ugly blotches of or- 
ganized crime, of subversive movement, of 
3 discrimination. Thank God, that this 
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We must repeatedly refine this precious 
Ore by the constant cultivation of harmony 
and good will. These days of retrospect— 
Yesterday and today—crowd us with fond 
Memories of the gracious and gentle life of 

ear. We are proud of those memories; 
tor they represent the skein with which we 
fashion the rich fabric of our folkway. It 
is good that we maintain in our towns the 
Old World jewels of architecture; it is better 
When we embellish the refined taste in our 

: but we are at our very best when 
We can pass on this heritage to succeeding 
Generations as theirs to keep and to increase. 

grant that this will always be so. 


PAYMENT IN GOLD 


In gathering the notes for this talk, we 
Visited our public library and found there a 
treasure trove of Virgin Islands material: 

y, many volumes dealing with the his- 

and the folk interest, drawn from a 

Wide field of scholars, educators, govern- 
t officials, and other writers. 

We found in Zabriskie’s account of the 
transfer, this incident which took place on 
u Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock, on the 

day of March 40 years ago, in the large 

Plomatic reception room of the State De- 
2 ent (State, War, and Navy Building), 

the city of Washington. There the then 

tary of the Treasury, Wm. G. McAdoo, 
handed to Secretary of State Robert Lansing 
* ury warrant, representing $25 million 
in gold, and smilingly explained that he had 
brought the money in the form of a warrant 
because the actual gold coins would weigh 
Dearly 48 tons, approximately 96,000 
Pounds, that is. 
PROSPERING “POORHOUSE” 


That incident was definitely not the first 
time, of course, that gold in substantial 
quantity jingled in Virgin Islands history. 

bygone years, as you will recall from 

„our cities and towns were used as 
Sent ary tor freebooters in from the 

Panish Main, Here they counted and 
shared the loot, we understand. March 31, 
917, was definitely not the last time that 
RoR bullion was linked up with our islands, 
10 President of the United States once 

beled our islands as “an effective poor- 
85 That was unfortunately (2) tacked 
ta to us back in 1931. Unfortunately or 
tu unatelys Let us discuss the phrase in 

© light of what has transpired since. 

e can venture this explanation: As part 
— Parcel of our Nation we experience the 
Th and fall of the national economy. 

erefore, when the lamented depression 
hook the country 234 decades ago, it is 
bas understandable that the islands, too, 

its miniature, had to bear the brunt of a 

economy as well. That was the 
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time of the classic proposal to Congress that 
Denmark be paid to take us back. 

That remark, however sincerely meant or 
well intended, from the honored guest aboard 
the U. S. S. Arizona made us do things, and 
do them in a big hurry. For, since then, the 
poorhouse has paid off the mortgage, every 
cent of it. Yes, we have definitely done so. 
Official documents have proved that the in- 
ternal-revenue taxes which have been paid 
into the Treasury of the United States on 
liquors produced in these islands have more 
than covered the total cost of the islands’ 
government to the United States, including 
the purchase price of the islands from Den- 
mark. 

The mortgage settled, we next proceeded 
to prove that we would not be a liability to 
the United States. We installed modern 
conveniences to our little cottage, planted 
ornamentals, and tidied the spot spick and 
span. Yes, we built hotels, schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, increased public and private 
housing. We fashioned monuments to a 
people's indomitable will, courage, and per- 
sistence. You know what happened follow- 
ing that renovation, and still continues, be- 
fore the paint was dry on our “Rooms to let” 
signboard, the world came hurrying over to 
register. So great is the crowd that contin- 
ues to push up to our gates that we had 
better do something fast to save some room 
for our own children. And now we should 
like to extend a gracious invitation to the 
author of that disturbing phrase for him to 
return to spend his retirement years in the 
tranquil and prospering paradise of the Car- 
ibbean—the onetime poorhouse, Unfortu- 
nate or fortunate, disturbing or inspiring. 
What do you think now of that label of 1931 
compared with communal results in the 26 
years since, I will give my answer—President 
Hoover's 1931 “poorhouse” has been trans- 
formed during the administrations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Truman, and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower into the 1957 prospering 
“guesthouse.” 

OUR OWN HANDIWORK 


In August 1953, I made a statement that, 
since the year 1950, total bank deposits in 
the Virgin Islands had increased $2,200,000 
in that 24-year period, imports into the Vir- 
gin Islands had increased by $2 million and 
exports by $300,000, and that travel statistics 
showed, that 94,000 tourists visited St. 
Thomas and spent $4 million in the year 
1952, and that 123,000 arrived during the fol- 
lowing year and spent approximately 65.— 
400,000. 

But look what happened to these same in- 
dexes since that 1953 suppertime chat; Total 
bank deposits in the Virgin Islands, which 
were $6,475,669.49 on June 30, 1953, are 
shown on the published statements of the 
two banks in the Virgin Islands to be $16,- 
806,928.84 on December 31, 1956, an increase 
of over $10 million in 3½ years. Total in- 
come taxes paid in the Virgin Islands in 
1953 were §720,314.36. Total income taxes 
paid in the Virgin Islands in 1955 amounted 
to $1,059,631.61, and in 1956 income taxes 
increased to $1,549,309.68—or double the 
amount paid 344 years ago. 

Our tourist development board estimated 
that in 1953 visitors to the Virgin Islands, 
in the tourist economy of the Islands, spent 
approximately $5,400,000. In 1956 gross 
tourist expenditures were estimated to be 
#11,645,988, again more than double the 
amount spent by tourists 344 years ago. In 
1952 total imports into the Virgin Islands 
were $11,162,880. In 1955 our imports jumped 
to $16,255,575, an increase of 64 million. 
During the same period exports from the 
Virgin Islands increased from $2,477,655 to 
$4,277,314, an increase of $2 million. 

Do you care to listen to a few more star- 
tung comparisons? The assertion was made 
not so long ago, that Virgin Islanders are 
not industrious, not given to hard toil and 
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sacrifice. Well, I looked for the facts and 
I found that in the year 1956 there were 
8,138 workers in all the Virgin Islands cov- 
ered by workmen's compensation, of whom— 
incidentally—4,345 were engaged in private, 
I repeat, in private employment and 1,793 
in Government work. This figure represents 
nearly four times as many workers in pri- 
vate employment as in Government em- 
ployment on these small islands where Goy- 
ernment naturally combines all levels of 
city, county, State, and Federal activities. 
Let it be remembered, too, and let it be 
quoted widely, that the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands today raise more than 10 times 
the local revenues than they did 20 years 
ago, and 2% times the local taxes they 
raised 10 years ago. Here are the figures. 
In 1936, local revenues. totaled* $288,438; 
in 1946 local revenues had increased to 
$1,374,259.61; and in 1956, revenues from 
local taxes amounted to $2,911,775.08. 

Unlike the bucanneers of old, we have not 
been trundling wheelbarrowsful of bullion 
down Main Street lately, nor are we paving 
the new waterfront highway with the heavy, 
yellow ingots. Yet, despite the pinch of 
poverty, felt here as elsewhere among our 
ill-housed and ill-fed citizens, grass is defi- 
nitely not growing on Main Street 
and that is not because of any water short - 
age either. And here's another fact: keep- 
ing pace with our economic advancement, 
we have been building steadily solid and 
lasting monuments—not alone of stone and 
of concrete—but of human resources as well 
in the health and well-being of our citi- 
zens, in the letters, and in the arts. 

Dear friends, I am moved to bring to 
witness this Transfer Day, the firm faith of 
Virgin Islanders in the traditional Amer- 
ican virtues of hard work, in thrift, in re- 
sourcefulness, and in our sturdy self-reli- 
ance. How very often, these days, we have 
to fall back on their support. Nevertheless, 
we are experiencing years of progress and, 
God helping us, we can look ahead with 
confidence. 


GOVERNMENT HAS HELPED 


Government has had no small chapter, of 
course, in this success story. I would like 
to pass on to you the definition given by 
Lincoln in his first Inaugural address: “The 
legitimate object of Government is to do 
for a community of people whatever they 
need to be done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, in their separate and 
individual capacities.” 

We believe that no American—no one 
group of Americans—can truly prosper un- 
less all Americans prosper. For we are one 
family made up of millions of Americans 
with the same hopes for a full and happy 
life. We believe that the slum, the out- 
dated highway, the poor school system—defi- 
clencies in health protection, the loss of a 
job, and the fear of poverty in old age 
in fact any real injustice in the business of 
living—penalizes us all. 

We know that our Government stands 
ready to help us to help ourselves and to do 
those things for us which we cannot so well 
do in our individual capacity. I strike into 
this record our full appreciation for the 
golden millions which the Federal Govern- 
ment has poured into our islands to equip 
us with modern sewerage systems, improved 
communications facilities, the very latest in 
hospital and school plants, in low-cost hous- 
ing, airport, and highway construction, 
among the substantial physical improve- 
ments over the past decade. On the other 
hand, let us never undervalue or under- 
estimate the many things, I have here recited 
in part only—which we, in the march of 
progress have done, and daily continue to do, 
for ourselves as we should, by intelligent 
planning, skill, and by the sweat of our 
brow. 
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PATRIOTISM, UNLIMITED 

I listened very carefully a few weeks ago 
to my good friend, Col. Joseph A. Christmas,, 
United States Air Force, the Selective Service 
officer in the Virgin Islands, as he was inter- 
viewed by the Women’s League over radio 
station WSTA. Among his many remarks 
commending the spirit and valor of Virgin 
Islands servicemen, Colonel Christmas, 
brought out the fact that there were ap- 
proximately 544 volunteers of the 1,073 Vir- 
gin Islands servicemen processed through 
the local board, or roughly 50 percent of 
the total enlistments, I just had to point 
out that fact because, these days, we hear 
too little of the patriotism and sacrifice of 
Virgin Islanders; and hear far too much, 
these days, of the economic benefits which 
these islands receive from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, although we receive such grant- 
in-aid at less than par, in many instances, 
along with the other Territories and certain 
States of the Union. 


PROGRESS DEMANDS DEDICATION 


Unhesitatingly, I wish to state my firm 
conviction that the people of these islands 
are well advanced in the application of the 
principles of American democracy and of 
self-government. We have a tremendous 
reservoir of leadership ability just waiting to 
be tapped. But, my friends, these times cry 
out loudly for more constructive suggestions. 
We need less complaints and less criticism of 
each other. Progress is not for the lazy and 
indolent, Progress demands character, it 
demands will, it demands dedication. 
Progress requires quiet decision, self-respect, 
and self-reliance. 

Let us cherish our island home with a love 
that does not count sacrifice, a concern that 
thrives under constant and determined ef- 
fort. Let us remember, you and I, that our 
child and our children's children will bene- 
fit or suffer by what we do today. The ele- 
ment of gold—here pure, there adulterated— 
has marked our progress over the 40 years, 
1917 through 1957. Progress demands more 
than lip service or a more recitation of its 
elements. How well we have learned the 
lessons along the way. Have we profited 
well from the experience? We should be 
building foundations now under our castles- 
in-the-sky, if there they be, so that our next 
anniversary celebration, in 1967, may be truly 
golden in word and in deed, 


THE HIGHER LEVEL 


And so this morning, richly endowed as 
we are in the good things of the earth, in 
the fellowship of our neighbors and the 
closeness of our Nation, would it not be fit- 
ting for each of us to speak in prayer to the 
Father of the Nations to ask that He help 
us—and teach us—and receive our thanks- 
giving? 

Might we not pray that He teach us? 
Teach us, and teach our leaders, to seek to 
understand the problems and needs of our 
people, Teach us how those problems may 
reach solution in wisdom, and how best 
those needs may be met. Teach us to re- 
quire of all those who seek to lead us, and 
teach us too, to require of ourselves, these 
things: Integrity of purpose; the upright 
mind, selfiess sacrifice, and the courage of 
the just. Teach us trust and hope and self- 
dependence. Teach us the security of faith. 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

Four decades ago, when old Dannebrog 
was replaced here by the Stars and Stripes, 
the United States stood on the brink of 
World War I. Today we celebrate this an- 
niversary at a time when the nations seem 
“to be gathered on the verge of a most serious 
catastrophe of our times. This sombering 
thought should bring us solemn pause. To- 
day, as we meet here in peace and quietness, 
our statesmen are striving valiantly to settle 
international issues around the conference 
table rather than around the “watchfires of 
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a hundred circling camps.” Today the demo- 
cratic countries, led by our Mother Coun- 
try. and by our great President, are earn- 
estly and eagerly seeking ways and means 
to keep the peace. 

This is a serious moment. And it be- 
hooves us as good American citizens to be 
loyal to our country and flag and to the emi- 
nent principles for which they stand, to pro- 
claim our faith in righteousness and jus- 
tice, and to be proud to give ourselves in 
meeting the everyday needs of our Nation, 
by willing sacrifice. Thus we strengthen, 
likewise, our own homeland. 

OUR COMMISSION 


To each individual gathered here, and to 
those within the reach of my voice, I ex- 
press, first, our satisfaction that you could 
join with us in reviewing this parade of 
events. Secondly, my great faith that you, 
each and every one of you, can contribute 
something to render more precious the so- 
cial, economic, and political fabric of these 
islands so dear to us all. And, thirdly, that 
in so doing you will gain the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are moving along the high 
road of constructive progress on all fronts 
and not banding together to chieve the de- 
fensive or negative concept of mere physical 
security. When we place our desires and 
designs into proper perspective, to which we 
can attend right now, we would move into 
better position to celebrate the golden anni- 
versary laden with achievements beyond our 
fondest dreams. It is a great faith that must 
march forward. With it we cannot stand 
still. 

IN SUMMARY 


In closing we wish to emphasize that a 
real, pulsing drive, adorned with deep hu- 
man concern, has marked these Virgin Is- 
lands as the show-place of American democ- 
racy. Our gold is in our hearts and in our 
homes, and our monument not the shaft of 
stone, but a tower of true spiritual and cul- 
tural values and of great material accom- 
plishments. From that viewpoint, and with 
these self-evident truth, we have surveyed 
with pardonable pride, yet with humility, 
these past 40 years. 

It is well that we solemnly pledge, this 
instant, to build a stronger and better na- 
tion and home—of greater security and in- 
creasing prosperity for all. Working to- 
gether for the common welfare is an Ameri- 
can habit. Let us continue to cultivate and 
to keep that habit strong. We know that we 
have not failed to do our full share in this 
good work. We know what has been done. 
We know whither our goal. With sincere 
and unswerving dedication to the tasks 
ahead, with confidence in our ability to ac- 
complish them, with abiding faith in Al- 
mighty God, we cannot fall—we shall not 
fall, 

For the honor of appearing once again 
before you, my countrymen, thanks to each 
one of you. 

God bless you all. 


Poland’s National Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, for the first time in many years, 
the Polish people will celebrate the birth 
of the freedom they once knew and is 
now lost to them. May 3 will mark the 


May 2 
anniversary of a constitution devoted to 
democracy, adopted by Poland in 1871. 

Although for long years, this constitu- 
tion, symbol of freedom, has lain life- 
less, recent months have brought 
changes and indications that the people 
of Poland may yet throw off the yoke 
of communism and once again cloak 
themselves with freedom and liberty. In 
this, God is on their side and ultimately 
the victory will be theirs. 

The free world is again witnessing the 
course of communism: Hunger, starva- 
tion, the denial of every birthright of 
man, and inevitably, the struggle of the 
people to free themselves from its stran- 
glehold. Our hopes are with the Polish 
pee They will win their freedom, we 

ow. 


The Cyprus Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, we are all concerned with the prob- 
lem of Cyprus and its relation to Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The recent condi- 
tional release of Archbishop Makarios, 
the spiritual and national leader of the 
people of Cyprus, has done much to im- 
prove the situation. I would like to 
draw the attention of the Congress to 
two statements prepared by the com- 
mittee on the Cyprus question of the 
Cyprus Federation of America entitled 
“The Importance of the United Nations 
Debate’ and “A Needless Tragedy.” 
These statements appeared March 24, 
1957, and April 12, 1957, respectively, in 
the international edition of the New 
Times: 


[From the March 24, 1957, international air 
edition of the New York Times] 
THE CYPRUS QUESTION—IMPORTANCE OF 
UNITED NATIONS DEBATE 


(No. 9 in a series of statements as a public 
service to clarify the issues facing our Nation 
and the free world in the Cyprus question. 
Direct inquiries to: Committee on the 
Cyprus Question, 147 West 42d Street, New 
York 36, N. T. Bibliography and research 
topics available upon request.) 

The recent debate on the Cyprus question 
in the United Nations (February 18-22, 1957) 
was a big step forward for the people of 
Cyprus in their long struggle for freedom. 
It is the most important advance for the 
Cypriots since Great Britain occupied their 
island in 1878. The reasons for this are, 
among others, as follows: 

1. It established once and for all that 
this was an international issue and that the 
United Nations has jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter. 

2. It demonstrated that the member na- 
tions are overwhelmingly behind the Cypriot 
struggle for independence. A reading of the 
various speeches clearly indicates almost 
unanimous support for the struggling peo- 
ple of Cyprus, 

3. It recognized that the future of Cyprus 
rests with the sovereign people of Cyprus. 

4. The suggestion of partition by Great 
Britain was strongly criticized and rejected 
as a solution by the member nations. 
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5. The Radcliffe constitutional proposal 
Was rejected as a not-too-well disguised effort 
to maintain a colonial regime. 

6. It recognized that the people of Cyprus 
are mature, highly civilized, and completely 
Capable of governing themselves and that 
the excuse that they need training in self- 
government is simply an evasion. 

7. It called for the resumption of direct 
Negotiations between Great Britain and the 
People of Cyprus. 

The United Nations debate brought world- 
Wide attention to the struggle of this small 
Nation for its freedom and made known the 

es to a world sometimes too busy to 
acquaint itself with every international 
Problem. The debate dramatized the fact 
that the Cyprus question is a needless quar- 
Tel and one filled with danger for the free 
World and that its just and quick solution 
is of extreme importance to the Western 
cause, 

UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION 

The resolution passed at the United Na- 
tions is of great importance to the people of 
Cyprus. The resolution reads: 

“The General Assembly, having considered 
the question of Cyprus, believing that the 
Solution of this problem requires an atmos- 
Phere of peace and freedom of expression, 
expresses the earnest desire that a peaceful, 
democratic, and just solution will be found 
in accord with the principles and purposes 
Of the Charter of the United Nations, and the 
hope that negotiations will be resumed and 
Continued to this end.” 

This resolution was introduced by India, 
Whose delegate, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, in 
his speech stressed that the issue here was 
One of self-determination for the people of 
Cyprus and that the responsibility for carry- 
ing out this principle lay on the United 
Kingdom in consultation with the people of 
Cyprus. He stated, in part, as follows: The 
resolution we submitted does not provide a 
Solution * * +, [It] places the responsi- 
bility for solution on those who today wield 
the power and the other partners in that 
Solution are the peoples of the Island of 

rus.” 

The interpretation of the resolution given 
by its sponsor and other member nations 
Makes clear that the resumption of negotia- 
tions, contemplated by the resolution, were 
those which had been interrupted—namely, 
those between the British Government and 
Archbishop Makarios (October 4, 1955- 
March 6, 1956). 

BRITISH MOVES TO SHOW GOOD FAITH 


The following are some ways for Great 
Britain to show her good faith if she is 
sincerely interested in a democratic settle- 
ment: 

1. Release Archbishop Makarios and resume 
Negotiations. 

2. Commute all death sentences. 

3. Abolish the emergency regulations and 
Testore all judicial guaranties. (The emer- 
gency regulations have resulted in serious 
Cases of brutality by the British. See Time 
Magazine, March 11, 1957, page 28.) 

4. Abolish the two concentration camps— 
Kokkinotrimythia and Pyla—and free the 
More than 2,000 political prisoners and 

ees. 

5. Reopen the schools. 

6. Replace the military governor with a 
Civillan governor. 

The necessary first step is the release of 
Archbishop Makarios, the elected national 
leader and representative of the Greek Cyp- 
Tiotes, and the resumption of negotiations 
with him. The recent offer of a truce by the 
EOKA rebels conditioned on the return of 

os and the British reply thereto will 
be discussed in a subsequent statement. 
THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 

The role of the United States in this mat- 
ter is clear. The historic American principle 
Of self-determination should be supported 
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by our Nation with vigor in the case of 

. The United States has supported 
Great Britain in her contention that the 
Cyprus question could be settled privately 
outside the United Nations. We have a re- 
sponsibility to ourselves and as the leaders 
of the free world to do all possible to urge 
the British Government to live up to its 
commitments. 

Our State Department should press with 
all its energy, in accordance with the U. N. 
resolution on Cyprus, for an early and Just 
solution to this problem. It should empha- 
size to the British Government that in this 
era we cannot condemn Soviet colonialism 
and at the same time condone British coloni- 
alism. The Soviet Union and her satellites 
are using British colonialism in Cyprus as 
a weapon against the United States and 
particularly against our new Middle East 
doctrine. How can we expect the nations 
of the Middle East to have faith in our pro- 
nouncements if we allow British colonialism 
to continue on Cyprus? If we are to suc- 
ceed in adjusting to the new nationalism 
we must make it clear that Western diplo- 
macy based on bullying is a thing of the 
past. 

Our vote in the U. N. and our new assump- 

tion of responsibilities in the Middle East 
require active mediation on our part in the 
Cyprus problem. In the interest of Ameri- 
can foreign policy our Government must do 
its best to see that the relevant parties, the 
United Kingdom and the people of Cyprus, 
resume their talks in an atmosphere of 
calm. 
Stripped of all extraneous matters, the 
issue in Cyprus reduces itself to one problem; 
The British are imposing their will against 
an alien and self-conscious people through 
force. The release of Archbishop Makarios 
and the resumption of negotiations will do 
much to clear the air of rancor. The irony 
of the entire problem is that it is needless. 
A clear statement by Great Britain promising 
the right of self-determination at a definite 
time in the near future could halt the con- 
flict overnight, strengthen NATO's southern 
flank, and erase a serious moral embarrass- 
ment for the West. * 


From the April 12. 1957, international air 
edition of the New York Times] 
THE CYPRUS QUESTION—A NEEDLESS TRAGEDY 

(No. 10 in a series of statements as a 
public service to clarify the issues facing our 
Nation and the free world in the Cyprus 
question.) 

The conditional release of Archbishop 
Makarios (he is still barred from Cyprus), 
and subsequent resignation of Lord Salis- 
bury are interpreted as welcome signs of 
a new British attitude toward Cyprus, How- 
ever, it remains to be seen whether it is a 
new attitude or simply a move to stifle the 
mounting opposition at home and abroad 
to Britain’s use of naked force to control 
the Cypriotes. In the past few years we have 
witnessed a colossal blunder by our ally 
Great Britain in this matter. Not only has 
the Balkan alliance and the southeastern 
flank of NATO been shattered, but the 
United States has suffered acute embarrass- 
ment from the example of colonial oppres- 
sion given by the British in Cyprus. These 
consequences are all the more regrettable 
because they are the result of a needless 
tragedy: the Cyprus question has always 
had and has now a solution in accordance 
with normal democratic principles which 
would fully protect western interests. 

Ever since the close of World War II the 
British saw fit to employ every devise to 
impede an honorable settlement which would 
have preserved their military use of the 
island and would have given the Cypriotes 
their freedom. Since they have never colon- 
ized the island the British had to rely on 
divisive politics, 1. e., stirring up hatred be- 
tween the groups on Cyprus and between 
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governments and then playing one off 
against the other. Finally the resolute drive 
of the Cypriote will toward freedom, caused 
British political manipulation to degenerate 
into the naked use of force in order to con- 
tinue their rule. 

RESIGNATION OF LORD SALISBURY 

Possibly more important even than the 
release of Archbishop Markarios is the 
resignation from the British Cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury. Lord Salisbury, one of the leaders 
of Britain's aristocratic ruling class and one 
of the strongest advocates of force and re- 
pression to quell the Cypriotes’ desire for 
freedom, resigned in protest at the release 
of the archbishop. His resignation is ex- 
cellent news for the United States, as it 
indicates that the few back benchers in the 
Conservative Party can no longer dictate 
policy. It indicates that the Conservatives 
finally realize that a policy of rule by force, 
intimidation and terror cannot be successful 
against a peoples —as in this case the Cyp- 
riotes—movement for freedom, and that 
the day when government could act without 
public sympathy is long past. As the London 
Observer said Sunday, March 31, 1957, Lord 
Salisbury's going may be the first blessing 
the Macmillan administration has enjoyed 
and that it may be the light at the end of 
a dark tunnel. 

It is to the credit of Prime Minister Mac- 
millan that he risked the wrath of the in- 
transigent back benchers in his own party in 
an effort to extricate his nation from a policy 
which has reaped it no profit and has caused 
it such loss. This grant of praise is deserved 
even though one recognizes that the Con- 
servative government has been under 
mounting pressure from British public 
opinion, the Labor Party, the United States, 
and from the world community. In any case 
let us hope that the magnitude of the British 
blunder will become a matter for historians 
and that this needless tragedy will be cut 
short. 


NECESSARY STEPS TO A SETTLEMENT 


The following steps, among others, by 
Britain would greatly speed a peaceful, dem- 
ocratic, and just solution in accordance with 
the United Nations resolution: 

1. Full resumption by Archbishop Makarios 
in Cyprus of his duties as spiritual and 
national leader. 

2. Replacement of military governor with 
civilian governor. 

3. Halt all political hangings. 

4. Abolish the two British concentration 
camps, . 

5. Halt all forms of brutality by the British 
security police, 

6. In general, abolish all emergency regu- 
lations. 

The important thing now is to have negoti- 
ations resumed. It is clear that the resump- 
tion of negotiations contemplated by the 
United Nations were the negotiations which 
took place between the British Government 
and Archbishop Makarios between October 4, 
1955, and March 6, 1956, and which were uni- 
laterally breached by Britain when a settle- 
ment was reported near. 


ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


With our assumption of new and added 
responsibilities in the Middle East area, 
Cyprus has become even more of an Ameri- 
can problem than before. The United States 
is not faced in the Cyprus question with her 
usual postwar dilemma of supporting the 
colonial power versus a reactionary local 
government or the Communist-led aspira- 
tions of subjugated people. In the case of 
Cyprus human rights and political expedi- 
ency combine. American self-interest is best 
served by a position designed to make the 
British Conservative government accept the 
compromise solution of a NATO base on 
Cyprus and self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus at some determinative time in the 
near future. II Britain accepts this compro- 
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mise it would go a long way to restrengthen- 
ing NATO and the free world and help in re- 
establishing the normal functioning of the 
Balkan alliance. 


The Transportation Tax Law Should Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Playground News, of 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla., April 18, 1957, 
which indicates some of the reasons why 
the citizens of Florida feel that the trans- 
portation tax law should be repealed. 

My colleague, the Honorable A. S. HER- 
LONG, Jr., has introduced a bill, H. R. 
2867, to repeal the transportation tax 
law, sections 4261, 4262, 4271, 4272, and 
4273, Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
Some 40 bills, I am informed, have been 
introduced and are now awaiting action 
of the 85th Congress, relating to this 
subject. 

Speaking in support of the bill, as 
shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 5, 1957, Mr. HEnLONGd said: 

It is possible, through repeal of the taxes 
on transportation, to extend a measure of 
relief to each and every person and each 
and every business, without any serious loss 
of revenue to the Government. * * * the 
potential benefits to be gained by all con- 
sumers through the cumulative effect of 
lower prices at each stage of manufacture, 
wholesaling and retailing, are so great as 
to make any possible loss of revenue almost 
insignificant by comparison. * * * repeal of 
the taxes on transportation cannot safely 
be delayed, while immediate repeal would be 
in the best interest of all. 


Another of my colleagues, the Honor- 
able James E. VAN ZANDT, author of H. R. 
976, Which seeks repeal of the trans- 
portation tax, in a speech in support of 
his bill and recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 18, 1957, 
says: 

The cost of transportation and the burden 
falls most heavily on those least able to af- 
ford it. * * * Transportation, more than 
any other factor, is part of everything this 
Nation uses or consumes, * * * Repeal of the 
transportation taxes would, therefore, benefit 
each and every person and the entire na- 
tional economy. i 


The news article reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION Is ADOPTED AT DESTIN MEETING— 
BOATSMEN ASSOCIATION SEEKS REPEAL OF 
Tax 


At a meeting of the Florida Boatsmen 
Association, Inc,, held at the Community 
Center Building in Destin, Fla., Saturday 
night, a spirited discussion centered on mat- 
ters relating to taxation, license fees, and 
regulation of the fishing industry, President 
J. E. Brunson said. 

James H. Wise, member of the legislature 
from Okaloosa County met with the associa- 
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tion members for a discussion of pending 
legislation relating to fishing and boating, 
Brunson added. 

“A number of bills have been introduced 
and are pending action of the legislature 
now in session in Tallahassee,” he explained. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
legislature to approve a concurrent resolu- 
tion urging Congress to repeal the trans- 
portation tax. This tax, according to David 
W. Palmer, association counsel, who pre- 
sented the resolution, has been the subject 
of much litigation, so much that it is no 
longer profitable to the Government as a 
revenue producing measure, 

“It is a war measure,” he said, “enacted 
in 1941, to deter people from riding the 
trains, planes, and boats and thereby give 
more room for transporting military per- 
sonnel and equipment. 

“Some 30 bills are now before Congress 
secking repeal,” he added. Ten State legis- 
latures have already taken similar action 
seeking repeal. 

“Many court decisions have held that the 
tax had been illegally collected on the move- 
ment of logs, earth, oll, ice, gravel, and per- 
sons making fishing and sightseeing trips. 
More than 100 associations, including the 
Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles and 
Kansas City, are supporting the repeal move- 
ment,” Palmer said. 

C. L. Kelly, secretary-treasurer, presented 
the resolution as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal transportation tax 
is a discriminatory and unfair tax, imposed 
on those who in their business or profes- 
sion are required to travel or transport goods, 
wares, and merchandise; and 

“Whereas the courts have held that the 
tax, in a number of instances, was illegally 
collected and that said tax does not apply, 
under certain conditions, to various articles, 
commodities, persons and activities, such as 
the movement of logs, earth, oll, ice, gravel, 
fishing boats, etc.; and 

“Whereas it appears from the remarks of 
Hon, Rournr L. F. Sixes as recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 13, 1955, and 
May 31, 1955, that said tax has not been unl- 
formly imposed but has been collected con- 
trary to law; and 

“Whereas large sums of said tax illegally 
collected haye been refunded pursuant to 
court decree; and 

“Whereas in Florida, because of our loca- 
tion, said tax imposed an unfair and undue 
burden on our citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Florida Boatsmen As- 
sociation, Inc., hereby petitions the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Florida, now in session 
at Tallahassee, by appropriate concurrent 
resolution to request the Congress of the 
United States to repeal said transportation 
tax law; be it further 

“Resolved, That said association hereby re- 
quests Members of the Congress from Florida 
to repeal said law; that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to Members of Congress from 
the State of Florida; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy hereof be released 
to the press to the end that due publicity 
be given the subject. 

“Approved at Destin, Fia., this 13th day of 
April 1957. 

“FLORIDA BoaTsMEN 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
“By J. E. Brunson, 
“President. 


„C. L. KELLY, 
“Secretary-Treasurer.” 


Attached to the above and foregoing 
resolution and transmitted to the State 
legislature in Tallahassee, Fla., was the 
following: 


“Attest: 
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House Concurrent Resolution 


A concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to repeal title 
26 sections 3475 and 4261 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of the United States, which 
levies an excise tax on the transportation 
of property and persons within the United 
States 
Whereas the Federal excise tax on trans- 

portation was for the most part levied as an 

emergency revenue measure for the conduct 
of World War II, and in the case of the tax 
on transportation of persons for the purpose 
of discouraging unnecessary civilian travel, 
and was not intended as a part of the per- 
manent rate structure, and is no longer 
necessary because the emergency created by 
World War II and the problems peculiar to 
it have ceased to exist; and 
Whereas the country's railroads, airlines, 
truck and bus companies and water car- 
riers are caught between increased costs 
and rate competition among themselves and 
with unregulated and private transporta- 
tion, and the transportation tax increases 
the prices the users of the for hire trans- 
portation services must pay, and makes the 
for-hire transportation agencies involun- 
tary collectors of a tax which drives busi- 
ness to private operations; and 

Whereas the for-hire transportation in- 
dustry is essential to the national defense 
and the well being of this industry must be 
safeguarded from the unnecessary and dis- 
rupting Influence of the transportation tax 
which prevents for-hire transportation 
agencies from being able to compete for 
their fair share of the available volume of 
traffic; and 

Whereas the transportation tax is most 
unjust to the Nation's railroads which are 
especially essential to the national defense 
because they move the largest share of 
troops, equipment and vital supplies in times 
of war and national emergency; and 

Whereas the transportation tax is costly 
for the carrier to collect and administer and 
thus adds to the total freight bill by increas- 
ing the carrier's overall costs, putting an 
extra burden upon the carrier and on the 
shipper through high rates; and 

Whereas the transportation tax, because 
of its nature or application tends to become 
discriminatory as to communities and indi- 
viduals, and restricts trade areas, thereby 
interfering with the free flow of commerce 
within the United States, and the State of 

Florida is particularly affected because its 

shippers must ship their commodities for 

long distances to reach markets; and 

Whereas the transportation tax rate is & 
fixed percentage of the fare or freight rate, 
and is substantially increased without any 
increase in the tax rate every time it is 
necessary to increase passenger and freight 
rates; and 

Whereas the for-hire transportation agen- 
cies are especially important to the State of 

Florida because Florida is an importer, i. e., 

more goods and people come into the State 

and remain than go out, and this means that 
the transportation tax adversely affects the 
State of Florida to a point approximating a 
lack of constitutional uniformity; and 
Whereas the for-hire transportation agen- 
cies are essential to the well-being of the 
large tourist trade in the State of Florida 
and the State of Florida is especially inter- 
ested in protecting and developing its vaca- 
tion and tourist travel and cheaper trans- 
portation costs will aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose; and 

Whereas transportation is in no sense S 
luxury but is a vital necessity and there is, 
therefore, sound. reason for distin, 
between the transportation taxes and other 
excise taxes that are imposed upon luxury 

items; and r 
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Whereas the benefit the public in general 
will derive from the repeal of the transpor- 
tation tax will far outweigh the loss of reve- 
nue to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
which would repeal the tax on 
tion of property and which would repeal the 
tax on transportation of persons: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
Of the State of Florida (the Senate concur- 
ring), That they be placed on record in favor 
ot the repeal of the 3 percent Federal trans- 
Portation tax on all commodities shipped, 
and the repeal of the 10 percent transporta- 
tion tax on all passenger fares; and 

Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to Representative Foranp and the 
Members of the House Subcommittee on Ex- 

Taxes with the recommendation that 
Serious consideration be given to supporting 
the repeal of excise taxes as applicable to 
the movement of people and goods via for- 

carriers; and 

Resolved, That the members of the Florida 
delegation in Congress do all within their 
Power to bring about the repeal of the Fed- 
eral transportation tax, and be urged to 
Pursue this matter as diligently as possible 
in order that the State of Fiorida might reap 
the benefits which would be forthcoming. 


Mr, Speaker, in Florida this transpor- 
tation tax has become a nuisance. Fish- 
ing boats were required to contribute an 
aggregate sum of about $100,000 to the 
United States Treasury Department as a 

rtation tax. After some 7 years 
Of litigation, the courts have held that 
the tax was unlawfully collected and 
Must be refunded—Smith v. U. S. (110 
F. Supp. 892); Walker et al. v. U. S. (144 
F. Supp, 440; affirmed 234 F. (2d) 910); 
Davis v. U. S. (235 F. (2d) 174); Smith 
v. U. S. (157 C. C. H. 9550 (5th Circuit), 
decided April 3, 1957), 

As shown by my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rrconp of April 13, 1955, in 
Some areas no effort was made to collect 
the tax. The court found that the tax 
Varied in different localities. In some 
places the tax was collected at the rate 
of about 5 cents while under identical 

‘umstances on other boats the tax was 
Collected at the rate of 60 cents on a $5 
trip. 

Because of the inherent nature of 
transportation, as legally defined, much 
travel and the movement of various com- 
Modities, goods, wares, and merchandise, 
have been held by the courts to be non- 
taxable. The unauthorized assessment 
and collection of the tax has resulted in 
Considerable litigation throughout the 
United States with its attendant ex- 
Penses to both the Government and the 

yer. The most satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem is to repeal the 
transportation tax law. i 

The effort to expand the statute by 
administrative rulings to impose the tax 
on articles and activities not specified in 
the statute is not limited to fishing boats 
but includes such tonnage as wood— 
Masonite v. Fly (182 F. (2d) 934; 194 F. 
(2d) 257); building materials—Earl v. 

ler (180 F. (2d) 1016); earth—Elis 
v. U. S. (187 F. (2d) 698); stone—Kerns 
V. U. S. (204 F. (2d) 813); oil—Jones v. 
Continental Oil (141 F. (2d) 923); Con- 
tinental Oil v. Jones (92 F. Supp. 927). 

Now, I understand, in some places an 
effort is being made to collect the tax on 
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sightseeing in disregard of a regulation 


expressly excluding sightseeing from the 
tax 


In view of the foregoing facts, H. R. 
2867, legislation to repeal the transporta- 
tion tax, should receive early considera- 
tion. 


Maple T. Harl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my deep sorrow for the passing 
of Maple T. Harl. a distinguished citizen 
of Colorado. Mr. Harl will be remem- 
bered in Washington for his outstanding 
service both as member and Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, but we who were honored to 
call him friend will remember him most 
for his unstinting service to his State and 
to his country. Death called him just 
when he was making preparation to ter- 
minate his service with the FDIC so that 
he might return to Colorado. Had this 
been possible he might have heard the 
tributes which must now echo in the 
place left empty by his passing. 

For one who gave so much of himself 
in the service of others, there is little to 
say but that he will find a welcome in 
that land where service to others is an 
important key. 

I should like also to include with my 
remarks the story of his passing and the 
editorial from the Daily Sentinel of 
Grand Junction, Colo.: : 
From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily 

Sentinel of April 22, 1957 
MAPLE T. Haru 

Of the many Coloradoans who have held 
high position in our Nation's Capital, none 
was more devoted to his home State than 
was Maple Harl, whose death occurred in 
that city last Wednesday. None was ever 
more ready to give of his time and energy 
and lend his influence where possible when 
a call went to him from Colorado. While his 
home was in Denver, no taint of sectionalism 
biased Maple Harl's efforts to advance the 
welfare of his home State. That many 
western Coloradoans early discovered when- 
ever our section needed “a friend at court.” 
His help was of inestimable value in our 
city’s successful efforts to secure Walker 
Airfield and the Veterans’ Hospital. But 
whether the project sought was big or little, 
Harl was ever ready with his assistance. 

Maple Harl first went to Washington as a 
member and chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., & position to which he 
was appointed by President Truman. Testi- 
mony to his exceptional qualities as finan- 
cler, banker and administrator was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's request that he stay on as 
a director of the board; from which post he 
was retiring late in the summer to return 
to his beloved Colorado when death came to 
him. 

Mr. Harl was a director on the boards of 
many of our State's biggest business and 
financial institutions. As a member of the 
D. & R. G. W.’s board of directors perhaps 
he was best known to local residents among 
whom he had many personal friends who 
today join with countless others in all parts 
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of the State in mourning the loss of this 
fine citizen. 


[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily 
Sentinel of April 18, 1957] 
Marte T. Hart, COLORADO BOOSTER, DIES AT 
AGE 64 

WASHINGTON. —The career of a great Colo- 
rado booster and builder ended here today 
with the death of Maple T. Harl, 64, financier 
and director of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation since 1945. 

Mr. Harl died in Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center yesterday afternoon following a heart 
attack a few hours earlier. ` 

The former Canon City newsboy, Denver 
banker, and director of many corporations, 
lived in Grand Junction at one time and was 
a faithful friend of the Western Slope when 
his influence was called for by friends of the 


on. 

Walker Field and the veterans’ hospital in 
Grand Junction mark two developments se- 
cured for the area with his help in high 
places. 

Mr. Harl’s body will lie in state in Wash- 
ington until tomorrow, when it will be taken 
by train to Denver for burial. 

Funeral seryices will be held Monday at 
Olinger’s Funeral Home with interment in 
Fairmount cemetery, Denver. 

A native of Marshall, Mo., Mr. Harl called 
Colorado his home for 51 years. 

In an interview with the Daily Sentinel 
last February, Mr. Harl said he expected to 
leave Government service this fall. 

“I'll never retire,” he said at the time. “I 
plan to continue to be connected with the 
financial world in some way.“ 

He was a member of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad board of directors and a 
board member of the United American Life 
Insurance Co. and the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
He was reelected to a new 3-year term as a 
director of the railroad only last week. 

Mr. Harl was Colorado bank commissioner 
from 1939 until he came into the Federal 
service at the behest of then President Harry 
Truman and prior to that had been active in 
banking and investment circles in Colorado. 

The FDIC director was a past national 
commander of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans and was active in the American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

He was a trustee of Colorado Woman's 
College and a Mason. 

Mr. Harl entered Walter Reed for treatment 
of an arthritic condition, a hangover from 
his service in Europe during World War I. 
He enlisted in the Army as a private and rose 
to the rank of major on the staff of the late 
Gen. John Pershing. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Jean Stockmar of Denver, and three 
grandchildren. - 


The Honorable Barratt O’Hara’s Diamond 
Jubilee Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS .- 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
I could have attended BARRATT O'Hara's 
diamond jubilee dinner in Chicago on 
Thursday, April 25. The warm-hearted, 
silver-haired gentleman from Illinois is 
down in my book as one of my unforget- 
table Congressmen and it does me no end 
of good to be in his company, to hear 
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him reminisce on his adventuresome and 
interesting life, to absorb his wholesome 
philosophy which ever accentuates his 
concern for the less fortunate in life. 

We know Mr. O'Hara in the House to- 
day as our only Member who served in 
the Spanish-American War. Mere men- 
tion of his name electrifies the men of 
1898 and their families when they assem- 
ble in my area. I thought I had some 
real experience in journalism until I 
really looked into the history of my col- 
league who is now beginning to say the 
Spirit of 76 is invincible. And who but 
the other House O'Hara, Republican Jos- 
EPH Patrick, of Minnesota, can cause 
House microphones to tremble in the 
manner of the Illinoisan? 

Barratt has been exceedingly kind to 
me. Somehow, I sense he has sort of an 
affection for me as he does all his col- 
leagues. I like the way he treats his 
secretary, Marie Crowe, coauthor of a 
number of his books. Barratt is happy 
at 75 and I am happy because he is. 


Plea for the Public Defender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as a spon- 
sor of legislation designed to provide 
adequate representation for indigent de- 
fendants in criminal cases in the United 
States courts—H. R. 3791—I was deeply 
interested in an article which appeared 
in the April 21 issue of the New York 
Times magazine. This article, entitled 
“Plea for the Public Defender.“ was writ- 
ten by Deputy Attorney General William 
P. Rogers. Mr. Rogers, in my opinion, 
has made a most effective statement of 
the case for the public-defender system, 
and I commend his article to our col- 
leagues who are interested in steps which 
might help us more fully realize the ideal 
of our legal system—equal justice under 
law. 

The article follows: 

PLEA FOR THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 

“Do you have a lawyer?” 

This question is asked dally in criminal 
cases by judges in courts throughout the 
land. It poses no serious problem to those 
accused of crime who are able to afford a 
lawyer. But what about the large numbers 
of men and women who are charged with law 
violations and are not able to retain coun- 
sel because they haven't the money for the 
fee? What happens when they answer No“? 

The sixth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that “in all 
criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right * * * to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense.” This provision 
safeguards human rights by recognizing that 
the average person is not sufficiently skilled 
in the law competently to defend himself 
against a criminal charge. It means that in 
all criminal proceedings, involving a felony, 
the Federal courts are without power or au- 
thority to deprive any person of his life or 
liberty unless he has counsel or expressly 
waives the assistance of counsel. To main- 
tain fundamental fairness and right, due 
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process of law imposes the same require- 
ment on the States. 

Certainly a person charged with crime who 
is unable because of poverty to employ coun- 
sel should be defended in all his rights as 
fully as is the accused wha is able to engage 
a lawyer. Yet, as a Nation, what have we 
done to make meaningful for the poor and 
friendless this right to counsel? 

The answer in all the Federal courts and in 
& great many State courts is that we rely 
wholly upon charity or the uncompensated 
services of lawyers to provide counsel for the 
indigent. A recent survey showed that only 
three States—Connecticut, Colorado, and 
Rhode Island—have a statewide public de- 
fender system, Including these States, pub- 
lic-defender offices have been established in 
only 31 cities, As a result of this poor show- 
ing, the effective assistance of counsel which 
should be provided Is, in fact, too often left 
to chance. 

Under the present generally prevalent sys- 
tem, when a defendant who wants a lawyer 
cannot afford one, it becomes the duty of 
the court to appoint counsel for him. Often 
a lawyer who happens to be in court is re- 
quested by the judge to assume the defense. 
In rural areas where the criminal calendar 
Is relatively light, this practice may not im- 
pose a serious burden, although its does not 
necessarily insure that competent criminal 
lawyers are obtained in all cases. 

In heavily populated areas, such as the 
southern district of New York where some 
700 defense assignments are made each year 
in Federal court such a haphazard system 
would become hopelessly bogged down. 
There, the Legal Aid Society, a voluntary or- 
ganization supported entirely by private 
funds, employs full-time private defenders 
to present accused indigents. Because of 
the competence of the service it provides, the 
court relies almost entirely on this source 
when making assignments. In other juris- 
dictions, however, members of the bar gen- 
erally volunteer their services and, when 
called upon by the court, assume the defense 
without charge. * 

This frequently entalls a heavy burden on 
the lawyers. An example was the respected 
Washington, D. C. lawyer of modest means 
who several years ago was appointed in a 
long conspiracy case inyolving many de- 
fendants. He finally had to mortgage his 
home to support his family and pay ex- 
penses during the trial, which lasted 8 
months. It is a tribute to the bar that the 
courts have been able to find lawyers—often 
called upon again and again—who are willing 
to accept such assignments. 

Another trouble with the system is that 
miscarriages of justice may occur becauce the 
poor have counsel assigned to them who are 
not fully competent to defend against crimi- 
nal charges. The practice of criminal law is 
a highly specialized art. Young lawyers, 
without prior experience, often seek court 
assignments to gain trial experience. Some- 
times they prove to be fine defense lawyers; 
sometimes they do not. In any event, as 
Mr. Justice Wiley Rutledge observed: “Seri- 
ous criminal cases are not proper subject 
matter for legal apprentices, however capable 
and hardworking.” 

Moreover, it takes time. money, hard work, 
and skill to prepare a defense that will fully 
safeguard the rights of the accused. Unless 
a lawyer can be found who is willing to pro- 
vide his own money as well as effort, thor- 
ough investigation of the facts may not be 
made, key witnesses who live at a distance 
may not be interviewed, and material evi- 
dence may not be procured to protect a 


‘penniless client. 


While the competency of the defense un- 
der the present system is subject to question, 
an even more serious charge can be made. 
This concerns the technique of virtual extor- 
tion that a very few unscrupulous lawyers 
use. For these few, a person who cannot 
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raise money for bail Is always a likely target. 
He is in jail, perhaps for the first time, and 
is bewildered and scared. 

Thereupon our “friend of the poor“ makes 
his appearance. Preying on fears and un- 
certainties, the lawyer emphasizes the dire 
consequences which will follow unless the 
accused has someone to defend him. If the 
accused knows that the court will appoint 
counsel, the lawyer tells him, “Those fellows 
won't help you; they don't get paid, and 
therefore won't take an active interest in 
your case.” Once the accused is persuaded 
to let such a lawyer take his case, pressure is 
brought to bear on him and on his friends 
and relatives to raise money, regardless of 
the sacrifice, to pay the lawyer's fee. While 
it should be emphasized that such practices 
are rare, they should not be permitted to 
occur at all. 

The problem of securing adequate repre- 
eentation for the poor is by no means new. 
But with the growth of our population and 
economy it has become most serious. Dur- 
ing the past 15 years approximately 35,000 
criminal cases, on the average, were com- 
menced each year in the Federal courts in- 
volving about 40,000 defendants. Those in 
daily contact with the courts state that, by 
conservative estimate, at least 1 out of every 
8 defendants does not have the means to 
employ an attorney. On this basis, counsel 
are appointed to represent at least 5,000 de- 
fendants in the Federal courts yearly. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr.. 
has aptly likened this system to relying on 
a volunteer fire department. In this modern 
age with its great crowded cities, no one 
would think of entrusting the protection of 
life and property from the hazards of fire 
to any but a full-time, trained, and paid 
fire department. As a committee of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 
concerned with indigent litigants and headed 
by Judge Augustus N. Hand, reported in 
1943: 

“To call on lawyers constantly for unpaid 
service is unfair to them and any attempt 
to do so is Almost bound to break down after 
a time. To distribute such assignments 
among a large number of attorneys in order 
to reduce the burden upon any one, is to 
entrust the representation of the defendant 
to attorneys who in many cases are not pro- 
ficient in criminal! trials, whatever their gen- 
eral ability, and who for one reason or an- 
other cannot be depended upon for an ade- 
quate defense. Too often under such 
circumstances the representation becomes 
little more than a form.” 

What is the remedy for this situation? 
Obviously, it is the establishment of some 
form of paid public defender system in all 
Federal as well as State courts. 

There is at present in Congress a bill that 
has the endorsement of the Department of 
Justice, the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, and legal aid societies. If enacted, it 
would authorize the Federal district courts in 
large metropolitan centers to appoint public 
defenders either as full-time or part-time 
officers of the courts, as the volume of work 
requires. In less populated districts, where 
the court concludes that a public defender 18 
not required, the court would be authorized 
to appoint counsel in particular cases and to 
pay reasonable compensation. In effect this 
would combine the best features of both the 
public defender and the assigned but com- 
pensated counsel systems. 

It is difficult to say with certainty what 3 
public defender system for the Federal courts 
would cost, The pending legislation would 
authorize a maximum annual salary 
$10,000 for full-time public defenders and a 
payment of $35 per day with an annual ceil- 
ing of $5,000 in districts that appointed coun- 
sel for specific cases. 

However, About 60 percent of the cases re- 
quiring a public defender are concentrated in 
a very few congested court districts. Pre- 
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sumably only these would require full-time 
Public defenders. In the great majority of 
districts the work would be part-time on a 
Case-to-case basis. The total Federal cost 
might not exceed $250,000 a year. To this 
Would be added the costs of the plan in 
State courts. 

In addition to insuring the full constitu- 
tional guaranty of a fair trial to the under- 
Privileged, the public defender system would 
-Provide a number of other advantages. 

If the accused had no real defense, the 
Public defender would be expected honestly 
to advise him to plead guilty, thus avoiding 
the expense and time of an unnecessary trial. 
If the defendant had a good case, he would 
have the assurance of being defended hy com- 
Petent counsel who was being fairly compen- 
sated for his services. He would be repre- 
Sented by an attorney experienced in criminal 
Practice and qualified fully to safeguard his 

and constitutional rights. 

Another reason for establishing the office 
at public defender for the poor relates to 
shaping a prisoner's attitude toward society 
after he has been convicted and served his 
term in jail. It has been pointed out that 
the correctional process for a prisoner cannot 

to operate until the bitterness engen- 
dered in him by the legal process has been 
Overcome. The poor and helpless prisoner 
Who rightly believes that he was not ade- 
Quately defended leaves the courtroom with a 
full of hate. 

James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau 
ot Prisons, receives a constant flow of mail 
from inmates of Federal prisans alleging that 
they were deprived of counsel or that the 
assigned counsel was inadequate. A typical 
letter reads: 

“I have been sentenced for 2 years and 3 
Years’ probation. When I was judged, I was 
asked by my attorney to plead gunty. Please 
believe me, I didn’t know, nor did anyone 
explain to me, the meaning of pleading 
guilty. I have never in my whole life com- 
Mitted any crime. Since I began serving this 
Sentence I have learned that by pleading 
guilty I have committed myself to something 
that I was not aware of. This is under- 
Standable when you realize that I have had 

t 4 years of schooling and the ways of the 
Courts were foreign to me.” 

A person who believes he has been wrong- 
fully imprisoned many petition the court for 
redress. Many of these petitions filed by 
Federal prisoners are based upon a claimed 
denial of counsel or the allegation that 
assigned counsel was indifferent or not 
qualified. 

While the public-defender system will not 
Solve all of these problems, it will go a 
long way toward minimizing errors, misun- 
derstandings, and injustices. In a number of 
States where the system has been in use for 
years, it has proved eminently successful. 

Some objection to the plan comes from 
&ttorneys whose practice of criminal cases, 

say, might be reduced. It would seem 

that, if these attorneys are deprived of clients 

Who lack the money to pay for their services, 
© loss cannot be a great one. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson expressed eloquently the prin- 
Ciples that call upon us as a nation to adopt, 

the interest of justice, a public-defender 
Plan for the poor. He said: 
“We believe in law as a growing and pro- 
ve science of civilized life, not as a 
doctrine like the law of the Medes and 
Our profession is dutybound to 
Supply bold and imaginative leadership to 
bring and keep justice within the reach of 
Persons in every condition of life, to devise 
Processes better to secure men against false 
&ccusation afid society crime and 
Violence, and to preserve not merely the form 
or constitutional government but the spirit 
Of liberty under law as embodied in our 
titution.” 


Old Granddads Meet for Fellowship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
fact that due to our great technological 
and medical progress, the number of our 
so-called elderly people is constantly in- 
creasing. This is all to the good, for the 
world can profit by their years of ex- 
perience and worldly wisdom. What- 
ever the world has today is a heritage 
from the past, for which we are greatly 
indebted to our fathers and grandfathers. 

I cannot help but feel that if we, of the 
present generation, would heed the words 
of wisdom of our grandfathers, which 
they gained through long years of solv- 
ing their own problems, this would in- 
deed be a far better world and many of 
the problems that we face, such as 
juvenile delinquency and other matters, 
could be resolved in the light of their 
experiences, Our elders are constantly 
proving their usefulness to us in innum- 
erable ways, and we should profit from 
their valuable contributions to make this 
a better world. 

On April 18, 1957, in the Evening Sun 
of Baltimore, Md., I noticed a very in- 
teresting article entitled “Old Granddads 
Meet for Fellowship,” which I deem 
worthy of inclusion in the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include that 
article, which is as follows: 

OLD GRANDDADS MEET FOR Goop-FrLLowsHIP 

To discuss the pastimes of grandfather- 
ship and share an evening with good com- 
panions, grandfathers from the Baltimore 
area assemble once a month at the VFW 
hall in Rossville, Md. 

The Old Granddads Club of America, 
Rossville Council No. 1, was founded in 
September 1954, with a membership of 15 
grandfathers who live in and around Ross- 
ville, a small community in eastern Balti- 
more County on the Philadelphia road. 

Since then the membership rolls have 
swelled and now list 148 grandfathers, some 
coming from as far away as Anne Arundel 
County. 


DISCUSS CLUB'S PROJECT 

According to Carl Mohr, secretary of the 
Old Granddads Club, an average of about 50 
members attend each meeting. 

The members discuss current projects be- 
fore the club and the many and varied 
problems arising from their relationships 
with their grandchildren. 

The avowed purpose af the organization, as 
stated in its constitution is “* * °* grand- 
dads of different stations of life may meet 
and discuss various topics that may create 
a better relationship between granddads and 
grandchildren, which may reduce in a way 
® great deal of unnecessary juvenile delin- 
quency that now prevails.” 

HOLD ANNUAL PARTY 


Each year the granddads throw a Christ- 
mas party for local children under 10 years 
old. It is exhausting and expensive, but well 
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worth it, they feel. To raise the necessary - 


funds, the club—whose dues are a dollar per 
year—sponsor oyster roasts, crab feasts, or 
ham suppers. 

Howard E. Conners 18 president of the 
club; John A. Smith, vice president; Mr. 
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Mohr, secretary; Vincent Arrigo, treasurer; 
William McClure, chaplain; and George 
Mohr. sergeant at arms. 

The oldest grandfather in the club, Fred 
Kreisel, is 85; the youngest, less than half 
that. He is 42-year-old Robert C. Weeks. 


Polish National Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
166 years ago, a great progressive and 
democratic document was signed. On 
May 3, 1791, the constitution of Poland 
was enacted. It was a logical product 
of the traditional allegiance of the Polish 
people to the principles of liberty and 
self-determination. This document has 
remained a cherished declaration of be- 
lief in justice and free expression down 
through the years, despite the encroach- 
ments attempted upon it by hostile forces. 
It is yet a constant reminder to the Pol- 
ish Nation of Poland's heritage of free- 
dom, a heritage that cannot be denied 
even by the oppressive force of brutal 
domination, 

The commemoration of National Day 
provides us with an opportunity to pay 
homage to the Polish people who, moved 
by their love of freedom and indepen- 
dence, continue to strive unceasingly to 
live by the precepts of their constitution, 
to regain complete liberty from oppres- 
sion, and to restore their highly valued 
ties with a Western community in full 
concord with their aspirations. 

This past year’s events in Poland have 
shown the unswerving determination of 
her people to regain that traditional free- 
dom. “For God and Country” is the na- 
tional motto of Poland, and to God and 
their country they dedicated their very 
lives. In the face of a stunning display 
of overwhelming force, the Polish people 
heroically—and alone—took the lead in 
demonstrating the total bankruptcy of 
Communist policies. By demanding 
bread and freedom they showed that 
communism has brought Poland to the 
brink of economic ruin. By demanding 
the end of the Communist collectiviza- 
tion experiment, they showed that com- 
munism has turned a nation once called 
the granary of Europe into a nation un- 
able to feed her own people. By demand- 
ing freedom and the withdrawal of 
the Soviet Army, they showed the hatred 
and contempt inspired by Russia's mili- 
tary and political machine. 

Today the celebration of National Day 
in the United States takes on an added 
meaning, for some measure of those free- 
doms have been won back by the heroic 
people of Poland. Economic aid has been 
sought and gained from the West; small 
shops are back in business in the cities 
and towns; forced collectivization of 
agriculture has ceased, and over 80 per- 
cent of the collective farms have been 
dissolved; and the Catholic Church, long 
the victim of Soviet-imposed tryanny, 
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has been freed of much of the restrictive 
pressure. Today, for the first time since 
the subjugation of Poland by the Soviet 
Union, the celebration of this date as Na- 
tional Day is permitted, although it may 
only be commemorated privately. 

In the long view of history, the Com- 
munist system of government forced on 
Poland by the diabolical might of Russia 
is only transitory. Poland as a nation 
successfully opposed corruption of her 
principles of freedom in the past, and 
with her boundless devotion to liberty 
and democracy, will emerge victorious 
from Communist oppression. But she 
needs the encouragement and assistance 
of fredom lovers everywhere, and her 
history and record show that she deserves 
such encouragement and assistance. 
When word of the Hungarian uprising 
reached the people of Poland, the nation 
as a whole manifested its complete sym- 
pathy and fullhearted assistance. In 
every Polish town and village a commit- 
tee for “Help to Hungary” was formed. 
The people of Poland, though in dire 
economic straits themselves, thought 
well enough of the Hungarian battle for 
freedom to offer their own sorely needed 
food and clothing. We can hardly do 
less for Poland in its struggle out of 
enslavement. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States has al- 
ways championed the right of any people 
to choose their own system of govern- 
ment, for as Secretary of State Dulles has 
said, America must “encourage the evo- 
lution of freedom.” Until the people of 

Poland regain their freedom, our own 
system of government is the less for it. 
The poet John Donne said it well: “Any 
man’s death diminishes me, because Iam 
involved in mankind.” 

We must pledge ourselves, on this an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution, to 
the support of any nation striving to be 
free of oppression; and to the brave peo- 
ple of Poland we must dedicate our 

. unrelenting efforts to bring freedom from 

human bondage. 


. 


William H. Stafford, Statesman 
SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the death of William H. Stafford of 
Milwaukee means that Wisconsin has 
lost one of its outstanding citizens. For 
20 years he served as a Member of this 
body representing the people of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 

As a boy I recall the activities of Mr. 
Stafford as he was well known in Racine, 
my home city. A review of his work asa 
Member of this great body reveals that 
he was a sound legislator. He was not 
given to breezy demagogic orations but 
was content, as we say in Wisconsin, to 
“saw wood.” He had a job to do in this 
body and he did it without fuss or fan- 
fare. The fact that he was a member of 
the Appropriations and Military Affairs 
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Committees, too, is evidence of the high 
regard which the leadership in this body 
considered him. 

My early recollections of his activities 
here came as a result of his attitude and 
his vote against our entry into World 
War I. He followed the leadership of 
that great American, Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, Sr. I think it can be said 
Mr. Speaker, that time has vindicated 
the action of Mr. Stafford on that propo- 
sition. 

After leaving this body, he returned to 
his home city, Milwaukee, where he prac- 
ticed law for many years, in fact, I be- 
lieve up until the time of his death. 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin 
can be proud of the record that Bill 
Stafford made as a Member of this great 
body. 


Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to request that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a concurrent resolution passed by the 
New York State Legislature on March 30, 
1957, setting up a committee to work 
with the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission, created by the United 
States Congress, for the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
great Theodore Roosevelt: 

Resolution 64 


Concurrent resolution creating a joint leg- 
islative committee to cooperate with the 
Federal Commission in -honoring the 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt and cele- 
brating the centennial anniversary of his 
birthday and making an appropriation for 
its expenses 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 

has created the Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 

nial Commission of 15 members, including 

President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, 

and 4 Members of Congress from New York 

State; and 
Whereas Theodore Roosevelt was born in 

New York State, grew up in New York State, 

and served as a member of the New York As- 

sembly and as Governor of New York before 
going on to become President of the United 

States; and 
Whereas the year 1958 is the centennial 

anniversary of the birth of the great Rough 

Rider; and 
Whereas the State of New York is justly 

proud of her citizen who acquitted himself 

so well in war and peace; and 
Whereas it is fitting and proper that the 

State of New York should cooperate with the 

Commission created by Congress in the cele- 

bration of the centennial anniversary of 
Theodore Roosevelt's birthday; Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That it is 
the sense of the legislature that the State 
of New York should cooperate and lend as- 
sistance to the successful celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of Theodore Roose- 
velt 's birthday; and be it further 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That a 
joint legislative committee be and it is 

hereby created to serve until December 31, 

1958, to be known as the joint legislative 

committee for the Theodore Roosevelt cen- 
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tennial. Such committee shall consist of 3 
members of the senate, to be appointed by 
the temporary president of the senate; 3 
members of the assembly, to be appointed by 
the speaker of the assembly. Any vacancy 
in the membership of the committee shall 
be filled by the officer authorized to make 
the original appointment. Such committee 
shall, at such time or times as may be ap- 
propriate: (a) attend, on behalf of the 
State of New York, at appropriate ceremonies 
or other occasions of the centennial celebra- 
tion; (b) formally convey at such ceremonies 
and occasions the greetings and felicitations 
of the State of New York; and (c) extend 
suitable greetings and courtesies to repre- 
sentatives from the Congress of the United 
States and other persons who may partici- 
pate in or attend the centennial celebration. 
Such committee is empowered otherwise to 
act on behalf of the State in the observance 
of the Roosevelt centennial. Such commit- 
tee may request and shall receive from all 
public officers, departments, and agencies of 
the State and its political subdivisions such 
cooperation and assistance as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the purpose 
of this resolution; and be it further 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated from the 
contingent fund of the legislature for the 
necessary expenditures of such committee, 
payable on the audit and warrant of the 
comptroller on vouchers certified and ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee in 
the manner provided by law; and be it 
further 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each 
Member of Congress duly elected from the 
State of New York. - 
By order of the assembly: 
ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 
In senate, March 30, 1957, concurred in 
without amendment. 
By order of the senate: 
Wax S. Krna, 
Secretary. 


Clergymen Outline Spiritual Implications 
of Labor Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, three distinguished clergymen 
addressed the recent convention of the 
United Auto Workers Union on the spir- 
itual, moral, and ethical implications of 
the labor movement. They were Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, director of the social 
action department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference; Rabbi Morris 
Adler, of Detroit; and Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, of Washington. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I include excerpts from the 
addresses of these clergymen, reprinted 
in the April 20, 1957, issue of the AFL- 
CIO News: 

‘THREE CLERGYMEN OUTLINE SPIRITUAL IMPLI- 
CATIONS OF LABOR MOVEMENT 

Monsignor Higgins: "It Is my firm convic- 
tion that the American labor movement, in 
spite of its current problems, is basically 
sound from the point of view of Christian 
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Social ethics and, in spite of its many short- 
Comings, a tremendous influence for good 
within the American community. 

“To our way of thinking, it has certainly 
Justified the encouragement and support 
which the Catholic Church has given it over 

years and which it will continue to 
Bive it. 

“The labor movement at the present is 
Confronted with a very serious crisis—per- 
haps the most serious in its entire history. 
It Is basically a moral and spiritual crisis and 
one which has its roots within the labor 
Movement itself. 

“Generally speaking, in the past the labor 
Movement could, with a certain amount of 

tification, blame its troubles on real or 
alleged enemies outside its own ranks. 

“Be that as it may, the labor movement's 

pal enemies are today within the fold. 
Labor is now discovering that no particular 
Class of people in society has a monopoly on 
Virtue, not even the workers. If the belated 
very of this self-evident truth is tem- 
ly causing the labor movement a cer- 
tain amount of embarrassment and discom- 
fiture, in the long run it will undoubtedly 

good for its soul. 

“Congressional investigations, ethical prac- 
tices committees, public review boards * * * 
can accomplish very little unless the rank 
and file are convinced that they have a moral 
Obligation to assume their full share of re- 
Sponsibility for the conduct of union affairs.” 

Rabbi Adler: Two facts mark our age 
above all others: one, the enormous exten- 
Sion of power that man commands * * * the 
new dimension of destructiveness which has 
Come into human life. 

second fact is the smallness of this 
Contracted world and the consequent inter- 
dependence of all its parts. 

That added power must be matched by 
heightened moral sensitivity and social re- 
Sponsibility. 

“Will our social system incorporate the 
disciplines of a higher morality so that our 

vances in technology, and in the tapping 
of unlimited power, may serve man and his 
Welfare rather than make man the serf of 
the machine, the captive of the very engines 

himself has devised? / 

“Will our thinking be geared to the fast- 

ving tempo of our life or will we content 
Ourselves with the platitudes of the past 
4nd the clichés of yesterday? Will we pre- 
Serve 18th century mentalities in a 20th 
century world? 

“No group in the entire fabric of American 
life has striven to meet these issues as hon- 
€stly, as morally and as unflinchingly as 

and the UAW in particular. From 
labor there have come to many of us outside 
Of its ranks comfort and hope. For that I 
humbly thank you.” 

Bishop Oxnam: “Sometime ago I was talk- 
{ng to Governor (Thomas E.) Dewey. He 
Was still governor. We were discussing an 
economie question and the governor said, 
Bishop, when a minister discusses economic 
Questions, he is just plain fuzzy minded.” 

‘I sald, Governor, you may be right, 
but * * * what the preachers wrote into 
the social beliefs of the churches in 1908, 
You wrote into the platform of the Repub- 
Ucan Party in 1948. In other words, we were 
fuzzy minded just 40 years before you.’ 

‘Iam happy to say there isn't a belief 
in the churches as written in 1908 that is 
not today in the laws of the United States 
or in the practice of our social lives. 

“It is one thing for a preacher to say, ‘Our 
Father“ It is another to live up to the 
Teal implications that flow from that.. 
t is a little bit embarrassing as a church- 

n to be taught the meaning of solidarity 
or the human family * * * by the American 

movement.” 
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In Commemoration of Poland’s 
Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, tomorrow we 
pause to celebrate Polish Constitution 
Day. It was on May 3, 1791, that a new 
birth of freedom occurred in Poland, 
and each year freedom-loving Polish 
people commemorate this day, even 
though during the past 13 years in 
Poland they have been forced to do so in 
secrecy. 

Polish Constitution Day means to the 
American people more than just another 
historic date. For indeed the Polish 
people have, throughout the years, be- 
come so intricate a part of the American 
Republic that an unshakable bond of 
friendship exists between the two coun- 
tries. Some of our finest citizens are of 
Polish descent and they, along with oth- 
ers, have worked unceasingly to elevate 
our Nation to a position where today we 
stand foremost among the world’s 
powers. 

And, Mr. Speaker, today let us also 
remember those heroic Polish individ- 
uals, like Casimir Pulaski and others 
who took so outstanding a part in the 
American Revolutionary War and even 
sacrificed their lives for the -cause of/ 
liberty on this continent. When we 
think of those great men, we can more 
deeply comprehend the dauntless spirit 
and invincible fortitude with which the 
patriots of Poland seem determined to 
shake off the Soviet yoke, and which 
have commanded the admiration of the 
entire world, including no doubt that of 
the Soviet tyrants themselves. 

It was 13 years ago, Mr. Speaker, that 
the last vestige of freedom disappeared 
in Poland when the Soviet Army began 
its oppression of the people. Since that 
time, Poland and other victims of Soviet 
tyranny have looked to the West with 
hope and confidence that their freedom 
would be an important goal of the 
United Nations. Unfortunately, largely 
through reluctance of the Soviet Union, 
the United Nations has failed miserably 
in the execution of its solemn obligation 
of fostering the right of national self- 
determination among nations, and Po- 
land together with other captive nations 
remains at this very moment a victim 
of gross neglect of duty orf the part of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the United States 
wish to see our freedom-seeking friends 
in Poland completely free from the chains 
of Communist bondage. We wish to see 
the sacred political right of national 
self-determination restored in Poland. 
The demands made last July by the 
Polish people for bread and freedom 
from Russian oppression were only one 
more positive indication that national 
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self-determination is not enjoyed in that 
country. 

Now it is true that the bloodless re- 
volt against the Comumnist regime last 
July in Poznan did result in liberalized 
policies toward the populace. Poland 
is more independent of Moscow today 
than she was 1 year ago, and certain 
discernible traces of democracy can be 
found in the country, to the dismay of 
the Kremlin. But Mr. Speaker, the Po- 
lish people still have a Communist gov- 
ernment—the same form of government 
that has kept the people in chains now 
for 13 years—and just as a goose is a 
goose, a fox is a fox, and a snake is a 
snake, so is communism communism, 
even though some propagandist might 
attach the prefix national before the 
term in order to further hoodwink the 
victims. What the people of Poland 
want and deserve, my friends, is democ- 
racy—not communism, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker and my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, as we commemo- 
rate Poland’s Constitution Day, let us re- 
member that it is not kind words, but 
rather concrete action that brings free- 
dom to suppressed nations. And I be- 
lieve that one of our highest tributes to 
Poland would be the passage of a resolu- 
tion by this body that condemns the 
Soviet Union for its unwarranted inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Po- 
land, and at the same time calls upon 
the United Nations to take concrete ac- 
tion designed to restore to Poland and 
other captive nations the right of na- 
tional self-determination. 


Poland’s Straggle for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
of each year marks the annive of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
of 1791, one of the first democratic doc- 
uments of its kind in Europe and one of 
Poland’s great contributions to the de- 
velopment of the concept of human free- 
dom, On this occasion it has become 
customary for the Members of Congress 
to express the friendship of the Ameri- 
can people toward the people of Poland 
and to wish for them the early liberation 
of their country from Communist op- 
pression. 

This year the hope for their liberation 
seems more realistic. A series of events 
which have taken place during the past 
year afford all freedom-loving people 
greater hope and encouragement in the 
struggle for Poland's freedom. The Poz- 
nan uprising last June, the bloodless re- 
volt led by Gomulka last October, and 
the heroic Hungarian revolution, have 
demonstrated the total bankruptcy of 
communism and its influence in the 
eastern European satellite countries. 
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The requests for bread, freedom and 
the withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Poland only proved that communism has 
brought Poland and the other subjugated 
countries to a state of economic ruin and 
political enslavement. Of particular in- 
terest was the fact that the request for 
withdrawal of the Soviet Army from 
Polish territory emphasized in no uncer- 
tain terms that the Polish nation does not 
desire to be a part of the Soviet military 
bloc. 

The events of last October have 
brought a certain degree of liberalization 
in Poland. The Gomulka government is 
seeking greater freedom for its people, 
independence from the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and a closer rapproachment with 
the West. At the same time, Russia is 
giving clear indications it will not toler- 
ate a return of democracy in Poland. 
This perhaps may foreshadow a clash 
sometime in the future. 

In this struggle of the Polish nation to 
achieve freedom, the eyes of its people 
are turned primarily toward America for 
encouragement, for friendship and for 
sympathetic understanding. It is, 
therefore, most appropriate to utilize this 
occasion of the anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution for expressing our solidarity 
with the people of Poland. To them and 
to their kinsmen in America, who have 
never forgotten them in their tragic 
plight under the yoke of communism, we 
send our heartfelt greetings and our best 
wishes that Poland will soon be truly 
liberated and join the family of nations 
as a free and independent nation. 


Facts About the Confectionery Industry in 
Massachusetts l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD I 
wish to include a statement of facts 
about the confectionery industry in Mas- 
sachusetts, which has been compiled by 
the New England Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners Association, 261 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. This information 
will be of interest to each and every 
Member of the Congress. 

The statement follows: 

FACTS ABOUT THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

1. Confectionery manufacturing is one of 
the ten leading manufacturing Industries in 
Massachusetts. 

2. There are 155 manufacturing confec- 
tioners in Massachusetts, including 30 manu- 
Jacturing wholesalers and 125 manufactur- 
ing retailers. 

8. For many years Massachusetts ranked 
first in the manufacture of candy and still is 
the leading center for packaged chocolate 
candies, 

4. The candy produced in Massachusetts 
has a retail value in excess of $180 million. 

5. Massachusetts produces about 12 per- 
cent of all candy made in the United States 
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with only Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New 
York exceeding that percentage. 

6. Capital invested in real estate, machin- 
ery, inventory, and other assets is in excess 
of $50 million (not including rented prop- 
erty which is quite substantial). 

7. There are approximately 10,000 em- 
ployed in the industry of whom 3,500 are 
men and 6,500 women. 

8. The total payroll is in excess of $25 mil- 
lion, Wages are in line with prevailing rates 
of other industries. 

9. Massachusetts candy manufacturers use 
millions of dollars of dairy and agricultural 
products produced or processed in part at 
least in Massachusetts: 9,500,000 pounds of 
milk, butter, eggs; 100 million pounds of 
sugar; 49 million pounds of corn sirup; 11 
million pounds of peanuts; 3,200,000 pounds 
of tree nuts. 

Massachusetts candy manufacturers also 
use vast quantities of fruits, flavoring ma- 
terials from domestic sources, and cocoa 
beans, coconut, and other products grown in 
other parts of the world. 

10. On the candy-consuming side of this 
picture, 83 million pounds with a retail sales 
value of $60 million are eaten annually in 
Massachusetts. 


Solons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, it oc- 
curred to me that the Members of the 
House would be interested in seeing an 
editorial in my hometown paper, the 
Chapel Hill Weekly, written by Louis 
Graves, former owner and editor of the 
paper and now a special contributing 
editor. Mr. Graves has written of the 
derivation of the world “solon,” and I 
think my colleagues will be interested in 
his editorial, which appeared in the April 
30, 1957, issue of the Weekly: 

SoLtons 

You have noticed, of course, the frequent 
use of the word "solons" in the North Caro- 
lina newspapers. I do not see it in any of 
the 4 big city papers I read regularly, 2 from 
New York, 1 from Boston, and 1 from Balti- 
more. Whether or not it appears in papers 
in other parts of the country I don’t know. 

The word is used to mean the members of 
legislative bodies, Congress and the legisla- 
ture, and almost always appears in the plural. 
Also, it almost always appears in a headline, 
not in the body of an article. The reason for 
its being desirable for a headline is that it is 
short: it serves as a substitute for Members 
of Congress or members of the legislature. 
As a headline word it is like Ike for Eisen- 
hower or the President, or like probe for 
investigation. 

I suppose there must be a great number 
of people who see the word “solons” in the 
newspaper without knowing where it came 
from, and it occurs to me to set down here 
a few lines of information about its source. 

Solon was an Athenian statesman of six- 
hundred-and-something B. C. He was also a 
poet and a warrior, but his poetry and his 
military exploits were minor achievements. 
He is spoken of, when he is spoken of at all, 
as alawgiver. Probably the members of our 
legislature would be pleased to know, when 
they see themselves called solons, that Solon 
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was a reformer. He helped the peasants who 
were being defrauded by landholders, out- 
lawed contracts in which a person’s liberty 
might be pledged, and regulated the expenses 
of funerals and other functions. In general 
his reforms were a move toward moderate. 
democracy. n 

I suppose that the two most famous law- 
givers in history are Moses and Solon. 
Moses, on account of being in the Bible, is 
vastly the more famous of the two. The 
name Moses contains the same number of 
letters as the name Solon. This may prompt 
somebody to say: “Moses being as short a 
name as Solon, and the man Moses being so 
much better known than the man Solon, 
why don't the headline writers use the name 
Moses for members of legislative bodies? 
Examine carefully the spelling of the two 
names and you will see why. Moses ends 
with an s. To make it à plural the headline 
writer would have to add -es. So, the mem- 
bers of the legislature would be Moseses. 
That would be an impossible word for a 
headline. 

I don't know what to suggest, but I do 
wish the newspapers that use the word “so- 
lons" day after day would find some sub- 
stitute. It gets very tiresome, 


New Hampshire Rejects Aid to Tito 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article from the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union Leader containing 
the results of a recent poll on the aid to 
Tito program. The people polled by 
this great newspaper rejected completely 
the idea that we should be doing business 
with Communist Yugoslavia. 

The article follows: 

READERS OBJECT TO HELPING Reps, 1,657 TO 
17—New HampsHir= Pout Raps Trro Arp 
The recent poll conducted by the Union 

Leader on the question of economic aid for 

Marshal Tito of Communist Yugoslavia 

shows that 99 percent of the ballots received 

expressed opposition to such aid. 

Readers were asked to check one of the 
following alternatives: “I am opposed to fur- 
ther aid for Tito of Communist Yugoslavia” 
or “I am in favor of continued aid for Tito 
of Communist Yugoslavia.” 

ONLY 17 IN FAVOR 

Of the 1,674 ballots received in the poll 
conducted on March 14, 15, 16, 18, and 19, 
only 17 persons expressed themselves as be- 
ing in favor of aid for Tito, 

The results are in sharp contrast with an 
earlier poll conducted by Representative 
PerKINs Bass in which he said a “surprising” 
62.6 percent of those polled were in favor of 
aiding the Yugoslav dictator. 

It is reported that Mr. Bass conducted his 
poll only in the 2d District. Results of the 
Union Leader poll in the 2d District show 
that 468 of 477 persons or 98.1 percent = 
those who sent in their ballots were opposed 
to aid for Tito, 

Results from the Ist District show that 
1,168 of the 1,176 ballots received, or 99.3 per- 
cent, were opposed to sending tax money to 
Red Yugoslavia, 
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All of the replies received from out of State 
Were opposed to aid for Tito, 7 

The grand total of 1.674 replies nearly 
equaled the almost 2,000 ballots returned in 
an earlier poll, protesting the proposed visit 
ot Tito to the United States, 


Issuance of Tax Writeoff Certificates to 
Idaho Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, 
Zeneral manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. Mr. 

s letter contains an excellent sum- 
Mary of the serious issues raised by the 
recent decision of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, granting the Idaho Power 
Co. accelerated tax amortization certifi- 
Cates for two small dams on the Snake 

ver, 


Mr, Speaker, I believe the contents of. 


this letter will be of great interest to my 
Colleagues and I ask that it be included 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
The letter follows: 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957. 
Hon, AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. ULLMAN: As you know, on 
April 25, 1957, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion granted Idaho Power Co., a Maine cor- 


Poration, an accelerated tax amortization’ 


Certificate on Brownlee and Oxbow Dams on 
the Snake River in the amount of $65,198,000. 
This action, granting a Federal subsidy re- 
ward to the power company for killing the 
Hells Canyon Dam and partially de- 
Stroying a great natural resource simply can- 
Not be tolerated by the American people. 
ODM’s action should assure congressional 
Passage of the Federal Hells Canyon legisla- 
tion sponsored by Senator WAYNE Morse 
(Oregon) and Representative GRACIE Prost 
(Idaho), Representative AL ULLMAN (Ore- 
gon), Representative EDITH Green (Oregon), 
Representative Lee MeTcaLy (Montana) or 
Porter (Oregon). 

The Idaho Power Co. has asked for and 
hogged a $30,5 million interest-free loan to 
build two run-of-the-river runts on the 
Snake in lieu of the Federal Hells Canyon 
Project. In applying for its Federal Power 
Commission licenses, the Idaho Power Co. 
testified and the America's Independent 
Electric Light and Power Companies stated 

a million-dollar advertising campaign 
that Idaho Power Co.'s proposed plan would 
not cost the Nation's taxpayers a dime. 

recent action by ODM is a contradiction 
Of these statements and amounts to a seri- 
Jus charge, it seems to me. The interest- 
tree Federal power company loan projected 
Over the 50-year normal life of hydroelectric 
Projects will give Idaho Power a total subsidy 
Of $329.3 million, more than three times the 
Cost of the two little dams. 

The Congressional Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, under the chair- 
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manship of Senator Harry Bygn (Virginia), 
completed a study of the rapid tax amortiza- 
tion program this past January, in which 
it concluded, “Rapid amortization is a form 
of government assistance to private manu- 
facturers, or, bluntly, a subsidy”. This same 
interpretation has been upheld in Federal 
Court and by the Federal Power Commission. 
Under the disguise of “defense” this Wall 
Street-comtrolled Maine corporation is seek- 
ing to justify its blatant raid on the Federal 
Treasury. In actuality, the Idaho Power 
Co, is sacrificing precious kilowatts needed 
for defense purposes, and has asked, and 
has been granted by ODM a subsidy from 
the American taxpayers’ pocketbook to 
finance this sacrifice of the people's re- 
source for its own gain. 

The tax subisidies for Idaho Power flouts 
the entire purpose of the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Act. The act’s sole purpose was to 
induce business to construct for defense 
purposes that which it would not otherwise 
construct. Idaho Power's partial develop- 
ment and simultaneous partial destruction 
of the Snake River-resource would thus be 
a subsidized betrayal of defense. 

The high Hells Canyon project proposed 
by the Army Corps of Engineers and built 
by the Federal Government would not ccst 
the taxpayers of America a cent. It has 
been proven over and over again that these 
highly feasible multiple purpose projects 
return the total Federal inyestment to the 
United States Treasury plus interest over 
a very short period of time and in the long 
run actually result in a profit for the Federal 
Government. 

Moreover, the high Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam would produce 400,000 kilowatts more 
prime power than the Idaho Power Co. 
runts. To forever waste this precious re- 
source would be an wunforgiveable sin. 
Power from the Federal dam would cost 
consumers 2.7 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
whereas the cost from the Maine corpora- 
tion’s dams would be 6.69 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

Additionally, the high Federal Hells 
Canyon Dam would provide 1.3 million acre- 
feet of flood control storage more than the 
Idaho Power's scheme, and 2.88 million acre- 
feet more usable storage capacity than the 
Idaho Power's dams. 

Furthermore, vast low-grade phosphate 
deposits in Idaho would be developed for 
needed low-cost fertilizer if the Federal high 
dam is built. They cannot be developed 
with the less abundant, higher-cost power 
from the private development. 

The $329.3 million ultimate subsidy for 
Idaho Power exceeds the cost of the two 
projects by $226,222,781. The estimated 
cost of Brownlee and Oxbow is $103,070,000. 
Thus we, the taxpayers, would be giving the 
Wall Street monopoly the dams, losing a 
high percent of the site’s power potential, 
losing all the benefits and giving the com- 
pany a big extra cash windfall besides, 


Without the high Hells Canyon Dam and 


the other developments that should follow, 
the northwest faces an energy shortage that 
staggers the imagination. Already the 
Bonneville Power Administration, which 
markets the Federal wholesale power from 
the dams, has put a lid on the rural electric 
systems in their resale of power for larger 
uses. 

The only answer to this unjustifiable out- 
rage is for the Congress to immediately 
call up and pass the legislation authorizing a 
Federal high Hells Canyon Dam. 

I urge you to seek immediate passage of 
the Federal high Hells Canyon bills. 
Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, General Manager. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8, 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recornp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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What To Expect From Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
Sert the following article from the May 
1957 issue of the magazine Nation’s Busi- 
ness entitled “What To Expect From 

reign Aid“: 

Wuat To Exrrer From FOREIGN Ar 
(By Howard S. Piquet) 

Congress soon must decide the wisdom of 
adding new billions to the $64 billion of 
American taxpayers’ money which already 
has been made available to the world since 
the close of World War II. 

The decision facing Congress is: 

1. Should any or all of the more than 2,000 
foreign-aid projects now under way be dis- 
Continued? 

2. Should they be continued as they are? 

3. Should they be modified, and how? 

Much of the debate leading to the final de- 
Cision will center around the question “How 
Much? 

This is not the only important question 
Of interest. to Americans. 

One of our national weaknesses is failure 
to distinguish between the simple and the 
Complex. We debate foreign aid as though 
We are dealing with simple aggregates that 
are either all good or all bad. 

The fact is that foreign aid is not a 

ple—or even a single—issue. It is a 

bundle of issues as well as part of the much 
er problem of foreign policy. 

— 85 question we really need to answer 


then 

How far can we depend on foreign ald as an 
ent of our foreign policy? 

For the first time in 10 years we are making 
an intensive effort to answer that question. 
Senate, through its Foreign Relations 
mmittee and a special committee on for- 
Sign aid, has already released a number of 
e research reports being made under its 
®uspices and has been holding hearings on 


” 
It is also sponsoring 10 on-the-spot sur- 
Veys of our foreign-aid programs. 
House Foreign Affairs Committee is 
its own studies. 
administration has sent a Citizens’ 
Committee, headed by Benjamin Fairless, 
around the world to see what foreign ald is 
plishing. The Committee's report pro- 
Poses that foreign-aid programs be continued 
at about their present levels, with greater 
emphasis upon the making of private invest- 
ments. 
Also, the President's International De- 
Yelopment Board, headed by Eric Johnston, 
recommended a large, long-range aid 
for economic development. 
The administration's proposals for next 
Year's foreign ald program will be based 
eee sort of compromise between these 


So it seems likely the American people will 
Committed to adding new billions to the 
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$64 billion they have already made available 
to other countries. More than $49 billion of 
this has been outright grants and slightly 
less than $15 billion has been loans and 
credits. Through the past decade we have 
been helping other countries to the extent 
of slightly more than 1.8 percent of our gross 
national product, 

It is reasonable that a people with this 
kind of continuing investment in foreign 
aid should ask such questions as: 

What are we trying to do? 

How could we do it better? 

What's wrong now? 

The basic answer to the first question is 
simple enough: We are trying to protect the 
United States. 

THE PURPOSE 


If it is true that the are extending from 
the Aleutian Islands through Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, and southeast Asia is the western 
frontier of the free world, it follows that it 
must be defended militarily. 

Because of the need for defending it, our 
foreign-aid programs, since 1950, have taken 
on more and more of a military complexion, 
Of the nearly 85 billion the administration 
asked for foreign aid last year, $3 billion was 
for direct military assistance and an addi- 
tional 81 billion was to support the econo- 
mies of countries whose military strength 
is essential to our own safety. 3 5 

In only one area—Latin America—is eco- 
nomic aid larger than military aid. However, 
the total sums being spent in that part of the 
world are relatively small. About 36 percent 
of all nonmilitary aid currently goes to Asia 
and 29 percent to the Near East and Africa. 

Almost one-half of direct and indirect mili- 
tary aid goes to Asiatic countries, principally 
in the Far East. One-fifth goes to West- 
ern Europe and about 15 percent to the Near 
East and Africa. Another 15 percent is not 
earmarked by region. 

Unless military assistance can be justified 
in terms of the military security of the 
United States, it cannot be justified at all. 

The cost of maintaining a Korean or free 
Chinese soldier is but a fraction cf the cost 
of maintaining an American soldier. 

Since it is the judgment of our military 
authorities that the nationals of these coun- 
tries make excellent soldiers when properly 
equipped, we would be acting contrary to our 
own self-interest if we did not rely upon 
them as far as possible for military defense. 

Much can be said for not including military 
assistance and defense support as a part of 
foriegn aid at all. What we spend to 
strengthen the military establishments of 
such countries as Korea and our NATO part- 
ners might more properly be considered as 
part of our military budget. 

If these two items are viewed as part of the 
military budget, the magnitude of the for- 
eign-aid problem shrinks enormously. 

What is missing in much of our foreign- 
aid activity is an appreciation of the differ- 
ences between the problems that we face in 
different parts of the world. 

This can be illustrated by examining our 
foreign-aid programs within a given area, 
such as the Far East. What is appropriate 
in one country can be quite inappropriate in 
another. 

In Korea, for example, our problem is al- 
most entirely military. Korea is still in a 
state of suspended war. Her hopes rest upon 
the presence of American and other United 
Nations troops on her soil. Koreans feel that 
as long as these troops remain there, Korea 


will not be abandoned to the Communists 
should the latter decide to move again, 

Without substantial economic aid for a 
long time to come it will not be possible for 
Korea to establish anything approaching a 
self-supporting civilian economy. 

As long as it is our policy to maintain the 
present line of defense in the Pacific, the 
objective of our foreign policy in Korea is 
clear. Foreign aid, military and economic, is 
the key here. 

In Formosa our intention from the start 
has been to prevent the island from going 
Communist, This has been accomplished. 

As long as we intend to hold the present 
line of defense in the Pacific it is also neces- 
sary that the military defense of Formosa be 
assured, But since 1950 we have gone a long 
way in providing ald for other purposes, 
Whether we should be spending so much 
there, relative to other areas, is debatable. 
Economically, Formosa is relatively prosper- 
ous. The total volume of industrial pro- 
duction is 70 percent higher than the highest 
level that was reached under Japanese rule, 
If Formosa did not have to maintain so large 
a military establishment its economy could 
stand on its own feet. 

In the Philippines, because of our unique 
relationship to that nation, whatever we do, 
or fail to do, there is maximized in impor- 
tance throughout Asia. 

Although the Filipinos are disposed to 
spend little of their own budget for defense, 
they are willing to provide military man- 
power if the United States will provide funds 
and equipment. 

The natural wealth of the Philippines is 
great, but the people don't seem to be able 
to exploit it. In fact, top managerial skill 
is one of the country’s most serious short- 
ages. Here is an area where the United 
States can make a lasting contribution, On 
the capital investment side, there are serious 
obstacles, largely of the Filipinos’ own mak- 
ing. Their tax system favors real estate, with 
the result that capital stays invested in land 
in preference to taking risks in industry. 

The Philippines would undoubtedly wel- 
come a great deal of sid from the United 
States. Because of our large military aid 
programs in Korea and Formosa, the level of 
aid that we give to the Philippines is a 
touchy question that needs to be examined 
at the highest levels, 

Japan is probably the area most challeng- 
ing to United States foreign policy. If she 
were to desert the free world our position 
in the Pacific would become practically un- 
tenable. 

The islands lack resoruces and are over- 
populated. Japan's existence depends upon 
her ability to sell manufactured goods to 
other countries to pay for the raw materials 
which she has to have. 

At present Japan is relatively prosperous. 

Fundamentally, however, the economy is 
in a precarious position. Economic recession 
elsewhere in the world would quickly be com- 
municated to Japan. Similarly, action by 
other countries against the importation of 
Japanese merchandise could wreck her. 

For these reasons, direct ald is not as im- 
portant to our policy in Japan as elsewhere. 

Most of the $3 million being spent there is 
to help organize Japanese-American produc- 
tivity teams to improve the efficiency of Japa- 
nese industry. Our Military Establishment 
also provides jobs for many Japanese. How- 
ever, the assistance that Japan wants, and 
needs, is access to raw materials and world 
markets. 
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Basically, the Japanese people are friendly 
to the United States. As victors in the war, 
we did not pillage and plunder, but helped 
them when they needed it most. This they 
remember. 

Superimposed upon this floor of good will, 
however, is a coating of anti-Americanism 
which is partly of our own making. Intelli- 
gence and imagination on our part can eradi- 
cate this feeling, Obtuseness, however, 
could lead to disaster. 

The Japanese have cooperated well in cur- 
tailing trade with the Communist bloc. 
However, when they see some of the countries 
of Western Europe trading with Red China 
they wonder why they should continue to 
cooperate—a feeling that is aggravated by 
the prohibitions against Japanese goods that 
these same countries are imposing. 

At the same time, they smart under the 
criticism that they are not spending enough 
for military preparedness—notwithstanding 
the fact that only a decade ago the United 
States insisted that they write into their 
constitution a prohibition against rearma- 
ment. 

Expansion of our foreign- aid program in 
Japan is not the answer to the problem. In 
fact, if we were to increase our aid there we 
might actually do as much harm as good. 

What is needed is imaginative thinking— 
far more imaginative than we have shown 
under our present trade policy—to evolve 
means whereby the Western World would, in 
fact, absorb a larger quantity of Japanese 
goods. The Japanese would like to do the 
thing that we can best afford to see them 
do—diversify their exports more widely. 

In Thailand, the people are prosperous. 
They are well fed and produce a sizable sur- 
plus of rice. They do not have great apti- 
tude for industry and they are fervent in 
their love of independence, which they have 
never lost. There is some danger that if we 
encourage them to industrialize, the Thal 
people might, on the one hand, become less 
happy and, on the other, become a tastier 
morsel for aggression-minded dictators. 

In India nationalism is intense. Whatever 
we do there must be done in such a way as to 
avoid giving any impression that we are try- 
ing to tell them what to do. As long as India 
does not line up with the Communist bloc, 
but maintains her own brand of democracy, 
we had better be thankful. 

To try to improve the lot of the Indians via 
direct economic aid would be a most difficult 
undertaking. 

But to stand ready to assist India by way 
of investments, with no strings attached, 
while recognizing the right of Indians to pur- 
sue their own way of life, might be the most 
important thing that we can do there. In 
any event, most of the foreign aid of the kind 
being given to Korea and Formosa would be 
out of place in India. 

SOME MAJOR DIFFICULTIES 


The United States has been intimately in- 
volved in world affairs for a relatively short 
time. 

We should not be ashamed of what we have 
done internationally. We have progressed re- 
markably in 15 years. What we need now are 
the skills in foreign relations that normally 
come only after generations of experience. 
Foreign aid is a potent instrument, but it 
must be used carefully and with discrimina- 
tion. Still, examination of our aid programs 
in the field raises certain fundamental ques- 
tions. Until they are answered, other ques- 
tions as to details seem minor. 

1. Are we trying to do too much, too quickly? 

As the report of the Fairless committee 
points out, more than 2,000 foreign-aid proj- 
ects are underway at present. It is doubtful 
whether there are enough people in the 
United States who know enough about the 
countries concerned to administer s0 many 
projects effectively. 
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Instead of deciding upon the dollar vol- 
ume of foreign ald and then trying to get as 
many good people as possible to man the 
posts needed to administer that size program, 
it might be better first to ascertain the num- 
ber of qualified people available and to ad- 
just the aid programs accordingly. 

Even with excellent administrators, it is 
probable that a small number of larger proj- 
ects in a foreign country would be more ef- 
fective than a large number of smaller proj- 
ects. When the number of competent people 
available is limited this observation becomes 
even more important. 

2. The number of Americans in the field who 
really understand the problems of the 
countries in which they operate is limited 


It is almost impossible to administer a for- 
eign ald program effectively without an un- 
derstanding of the people of the country 
where we are operating, of its history, its 
culture, and its language. 

Our top-ranking people in the field appear 
to be well-qualified except possibly for the 
linguistic requirement. But, in the down- 
the-line jobs we need better qualified people. 

This is not to criticize the individuals who 
occupy these posts because, for the most part, 
they are sincere, hard-working public serv- 
ants. The purpose of the observation is to 
urge the establishment of training programs 
throughout the next decade to train the 
number of people that are needed. 


3. Our representatives in the field tend to 
keep their sights too low 


Uniess those who are administering foreign 
aid programs are fully aware of what the 
United States is trying to do, it is almost in- 
evitable that paper pushing will take the 
place of analytical thinking. 

There is too much emphasis upon how 
much?“ and “how quickly?” and far too little 
upon the how“ and the “why?” 

The meeting of deadlines for the comple- 
tion of individual projects is less important 
than a continuing, searching, analytical re- 
view of the effectiveness of the aid program, 
as a whole, in a given country. 

4. In some countries our personnel is being 

rotated too rapidly 

In a hardship post, such as Korea, the tour 
of duty of American personnel is approxi- 
mately 18 months. It takes much longer than 
this to learn the day-to-day aspects of one’s 
job, not to mention learning something about 
the country’s history, culture, and language. 

Rapid rotation makes it difficult to admin- 
ister our programs effectively. Sometimes, in 
case of disagreement between the national of 
the country recelving aid and the American 
responsible for administering it, the former 
has only to wait a few months until an inex- 
perienced American replacement appears. 

Unless a substantial number of qualified 
Americans stay on the job and see the pro- 
grams through, we are going to be plagued 
by indecision and inefficiency. 

5. There is unnecessary delay in making 
funds available to our field staffs 

At present it takes more than 6 months to 
allocate funds to our people in the field, even 
after Congress has appropriated the money. 

On top of this Congress requires that all 
but 20 percent of the funds appropriated in 
any fiscal year must be spent in the first 10 
months of the year. 

This leaves a period of 4 months, or less, 
in which to spend the funds for an entire 
fiscal year. It would be difficult to evolve 
a system better calculated to encourage haste 
and waste. 

6. There is too much centralization of de- 
tailed decision making in Washington 
Even after funds have been allocated, 

most contracts must be approved in Wash- 

ington. 

This has the double disadvantage of de- 
laying actual decision making and of dis- 
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couraging competent people from wanting, 

to remain in the field. 

With competent people in the field there 
would seem to be little reason why, within 
broad limits, the field administrators should 
not be allowed considerable leeway in the 
making of decisions as to detail. 

7. Nationals of the countries receiving aid 
should play a greater role in initial plan- 
ning 
Although in some countries the nationals 

are brought in to consult with Americans 

during the early stages of an aid program, 
this is not always the case. 

As far as feasible this should be done in 
order that aid will be cooperative. It helps 
avoid the impression that the United States 
is trying to tell other countries what to do. 
8. The American public is inadequately in- 

jormed regarding conditions in the coun- 

tries receiving aid 

We have an extensive program for dis- 
seminating information abroad regarding the 
United States. 

The United States Information Agency is 
not permitted, under the law, to disseminate 
information in the United States. 

It is important that Americans know more 
about the problems of the countries where 
they are giving aid. In some instances the 
public is actually misinformed regarding the 
nature of the problem. 

There would seem to be room for some 
private organization—some foundation per- 
haps—to enter this field on a purely educa- 
tional basis. A propaganda machine and 
program would be dangerous. 

Since World War II we have demonstrated 
that we can produce, and share, great quan- 
titles of wealth. What we have not demon- 
strated is realization that, in granting for- 
eign aid, the most important question is 
not its volume. A smaller amount of aid, 
given in a way that cultivates cooperation 
and good will, is more effective than a larger 
amount administered mechanically. 


Chicago Honors a Great Army Engineer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the address of 
Judge Walker Butler at the dinner in 
Chicago on April 23, 1957, of the Society 
of American Military Engineers honoring 
Gen. Paul Berrigan, as follows: 

Distinguished gentlemen at the speaker's 
table, equally distinguished ladies and gen- 
tlemen out in the audience, it is a privilege 
to have the opportunity to say a few words 
at this gathering tonight. I had the same 
honor, a year ago, to speak at the meeting 
at which time this organization inducted 
into office General Berrigan as commander 
of this post. 

As I look back at what has been developing 
and what has been done in the course 
the past year, I rejoice, as I am sure you 
do, at the fact that we have finally been 
successful in awakening an adequate num- 
ber of groups and individuals here in the 
Midwest as to the possibilities and the ne- 
cessities presented by the waterway facilities 
of our immediate vicinity. Throughout our 
country, in fact, people are beginning to take 
note that here, in Chicagoland, we have, 
by reason of the natural location of the 
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city of Chicago at the junction of the mi- 
nois Waterway and the Great Lakes system, 
mdous possibilities of development that 
no other city in the world can possibly 
„i we just bave the men, the energy, 
and the determination to make use of what 
nature has provided for us here. 
YEAR OF GREAT PROGRESS 
Looking back at this year, thinking over 
the numerous developments that have taken 
Place since General Berrigan took office as 
President of this organization a year ago, I 
Can't help but reflect, and I hope that the 
People of the Chicago area are aware, as 
of us in this room are aware, of the 
tremendous good fortune that came to Chi- 
when Gen. Paul Berrigan was assigned 
this division. 
ng the years gone past we have hecome 
tomed to excellence in service, to en- 
Usiasm and cooperation, and to leadership 
in planning from the men who have led the 
of Engineers in the Middle West. But 
never in the history of this organization— 
dr in the history of the Middle West—have 
Ie had a man occupying the top spot in 
the Corps of Engineers who has given so 
lly of himself and who has produced so 
much in the way of results, as has General 
Iam delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity here tonight to volce that considered 
Opinion 


I could talk of a half dozen instances, of 
I have personai knowledge, that dem- 
te the unexcelled cooperation pro- 

vided by the general and his staff. I know 
there are many other instances you folks 

w about. I am thinking, for example, 
5! One important instance. I am thinking 
f the fact that it became vitally important 
> the development of a deep water harbor 
t Calumet, that something be done 
With reference to the program for dredging 

t had already been scheduled for some- 
it like a year and a half ahead. I think 

Was in the 1955 schedule—if I am not 

like en, At any rate, it was something 
n a year and a half away—and it was 
Seded immediately. Any of you who have 
had experience, as I have had, of dealing 
With government—I don't mean Federal Gov- 

ent alone—I mean any government—to 

t them to revise a schedule that had finally 

n agreed upon by those in charge of 
eduling operations, will understand the 
Ung of hopelessness we had in our am- 
lon to try to advance that scheduling of 
th, dredging by 6 months. Maybe, we 

Ought, if we had a couple of miracles, we 

t advance it 7 months, perhaps even 8. 
To sum up what might have been a long, 
long story: We had the unprecedented result 
5 having that scheduling advanced the full 
Months, so that it started right then, 
this we needed it, There is just one man in 
N room tonight that I know of who is 
titled to the lion’s share for having done 
` t tremendously important and vastly 
aluable thing for the people of all the 
dle West—and that is the gentleman we 
= honoring here tonight, at the conclusion 
first year of service as president of 

ls organization—General Berrigan. 

CONTRIBUTION TO CAL-SAG ` 


Fo have had other experiences with him. 
example, when it became a question of 
Continuation of work on the Cal-Sag 

pasnnel, when that tremendously important 

to faced the possibility that it was about 
be halted—if we didn't furnish local co- 

PPeration required by the 1946 Rivers and 

Harbors Act—there was only one solution 

Which could be worked out. That was the 

8 ty of going to the legislature at 

Pringfield 5 minutes after they opened their 
poora, No, I guess it was 2 minutes. They 
whe the opportunity to find their seats 

€n the bill was introduced that would 
ide for the issuance of $6 million in non- 
erendum bonds for the purpose of ac- 
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dit 
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quiring land needed for spoll sites—needed 
for the relocation of utilities, and the various 
other things specified by the Congress as 
the things that had to be done by local 
interests before the Congress would consider 
an application to continue Federal appro- 
priations. The committee of Congress had 
made it plain that it must be done, and done 
now. In that emergency, again, we had the 
invaluable assistance of the gentleman we 
honor here tonight. We drafted him to 
go to Springfield with us. It was my very 
great pleasure to present him to my former 
colleagues, the members of the senate in the 
General Assembly of Minois. 

As I said to him later, when he finished 
speaking, he had so forcefully presented the 
facts and figures at his fingertips and so logi- 
cally presented the entire problem that he 
had the unprecedented experience of walking 
off the witness stand in the senate chamber 
without any member asking a single ques- 
tion. That bill was one of the first passed 
by the 1957 session, and it was promptly 
signed by Governor Stratton. General Ber- 
rigan, I salute you, for the grand help you 
gave to the people of this community, who 
have been fighting all these years to get 
something done for the waterways. 

COOPERATION IN PROBLEMS 


I could talk about a number of other ex- 
periences that I have had with our guest. 
Those I have related are Just two examples of 
the great fortune the people of our commu- 
nity have had in obtaining the leadership 
and the patient cooperation that this man 
has displayed, trying to solve the intricate 
problems we have had here in Chicago. Per- 
haps this could be best summed up with the 
statement that at long last we had found a 
leader who not only understood the many 
problems confronting us—because he had 


‘devoted hours and days and weeks to a study 


of those problems—but most of all we found 
a man who inspired confidence in the high- 
est degree. 

Those of us who aren't directly connected 
with the Corps of Engineers, those of us who 
have stood, as it were, on the sidelines, and 
over the years have tried to stir up some 
enthusiasm to get the thing done—because 
we felt primarily it was a crime to have that 
advantage given to this area by nature, and 
not have enough sense to make use of it, 
those of us who recognized what :. tremen- 
dous factor the completed Cal-Sag Channel 
will be in strengthening our national de- 
fense—we have been mightily inspired and 
encouraged by the example of this man, 
quietly and without fanfare, who has fitted 
right into the team as if he belonged on 
it all the days of his life, within short order 
after his arrival in Chicago. It demonstrated 
to us that he not only has the academic skills 
of a top-flight engineer, but he has the will- 
ingness to work with people. He has the am- 
bitlon to see something performed, to see a 
job done. 

It is that kind of men, God knows, that 
we need— people who deal with public work, 
conscientiously and efficiently. So here to- 
night, I am delighted to have the chance to 
say these few words of appreciation to him 
for what he has done for our community, as 
well as for the country at large. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


I was very much interested, just a day or 
so ago, to read a comment that came from a 
man who ought to know what he is talking 
about, Maj. Gen. John Bragdon, retired. He 
is President Eisenhower's special assistant 
and coordinator on public works planning, 
He said, and you may have seen it in the 
papers last Saturday or Sunday, “Public 
works problems are among the major ones 
involved in the complexities arising from 
overlapping jurisdiction within the metro- 
politan areas; the tremendous and growing 
need for public works exists throughout the 
country.” 
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He urged that comprehensive and long- 
range planning for public works should be 
undertaken by the governmental body closest 
to the people, to the maximum ability of 
local governments to finance them. From 
the standpoint of taxpayers who pay for 
these things, they ought to be delighted to 
have somebody working at this job who gets 
it done. General Bragdon quoted Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures of 1954, showing 
the estimated requriements of State and 
local public works at $204 billion, and went 
on to say: “If we had decided to catch up 
in 10 years, from the standpoint of State 
and local governments, they would have to 
be spending more than $20 billion a year on 
new public works. Actually, the current rate 
is far short of this.“ I have quoted that to 
you to give you some idea of the overall im- 
portance of the kind of things with which 
General Berrigan has been engaged. 

The production and provision of public 
works to take care of the tremendously in- 
creased demands of a population which is 
growing by leaps and bounds is very neces- 
sary. While I am on this subject, I will not 
be digressing too much—certainly not too 
long—if I make this comment: Those of us 
who are interested in public service cannot 
help but run head-on into a situation that 
gives us a great deal of concern. All of us, 
of course, are interested in and have ap- 
proved plans that permit one who has spent 
years of his life doing a good job to look 
forward to security when the time comes 
that he is no longer able to carry his full 
share of the load. 


SHAME IN FORCED RETIREMENTS 


What I have to say here could not pos- 
sibly be interpreted as a diatribe against 
pension plans and retirement plans, and that 
sort of thing, but I become concerned, and 
I become confused, when I see plans that 
require mandatory retirement of men in the 
full flush of their youth, at the age of 50, 
51. or 52 years, who, by reason of our Fed- 
eral laws governtng our Army personnel, are 
required to step down under a mandatory 
retirement system that takes out of circu- 
lation these men right at the peak of their 
performance. To my mind, that is one of 
the crying shames of the age—the fact that 
that sort of thing should be tolerated. 

A man who has the opportunity to spend 
80 years in the active practice of his pro- 
fession—I am speaking particularly of engi- 
neers now—I talk about that because they 
certainly suffer most of all under this in- 
equitable system. Why, my friends, there is 
a provision under this compulsory retirement 
system that permits 10 percent of veter- 
marlans to be retained. Somebody told me 
that the Army had been mechanized, and, 
therefore, certainly I would be justified in 
believing that the role of veterinarians would. 
be somewhat reduced in importance to what 
it was at the time this law was passed. 

Yet, there is a provision for the retention 
of 10 percent of the veterinarians, doctors, 
chaplains, whose importance I won't mini- 
mize—or other medical services. But no such 
provision is made for the retention of an 
engineer who has devoted 30 years of his 
life to learning the problems, and how to 
conquer those problems which lie within 
his province, 

TIME TO EFFECT CURE 


To my mind, it is time that something be 
done to bring in effect a cure of that situa- 
tion. It is a tragic thing, not only to the 
taxpayer who has pald for the develop- 
ment and the training of that man, but it is 
un tragic thing to the man himself. At the 
age of 51 or 52 years, he finds himself forcibly 
separated from the service at a time when he 
is not being sought by industry because he 
is over 45 years of age—the time when the 
only thing left to him is to go out and de- 
velop his own business from the ground up. 
That just doesn’t make sense. It is time 
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something was done about it. It is time that 
those of us who have the privilege of stand- 
ing up in public and talking about that sub- 
ject should present the facts on an inconsist- 
ent and indefensible situation. 

The Chief Executive of this country ought 
to issue an Executive order suspending the 
effect of that kind of compulsory retirement, 
during a time when the need for trained engi- 
neers is so great and the necessity is equally 
great for the development of public works— 
certainly the public works we are talking 
about are the very ones the Corps of Engi- 
neers and all other engineers are required 
to be interested in. 

Some kind of provision must be made that 
the men who have 30 years of experience 
under their belt who have acquired the know- 
how through the hard knocks of practical 
experience and who, for my part, are mere 
youngsters of 50 years, shall not be tossed 
into the discard. The idea of telling us that 
these fellows who graduated from West Point 
in 1926 or 1927 should now be forcibly retired 
strikes me as one of the most wasteful sug- 
gestions in many a year. Tonight we ought 
to be thinking about that problem. We 
ought to be thinking about what we can do 
to make certain that the man who has just 
reached the peak of his performance shall 
be given the opportunity to continue to de- 
liver the goods, in service to the American 
public, 

NEED FOR MORE ENGINEERS 

As you consider that, think about what a 
crime it is to permit a reduction in the num- 
ber of those actively practicing engineering. 
My attention was called this morning to an 
item that appeared in one of the morning 
papers which I thought might be interest- 
ing to you. It is entitled A Message From 
Moscow” and is quoted from the news agency 
Tass: 

“There were nearly four times as many 
engineers and technicians in Russia in 1952 
as there were 25 years ago.” g 

It goes on to talk about the production of 
materials. The thing that struck me was 
that, over there, they are producing more and 
more engineers, and they are giving them the 
opportunity to serve. Over here, we are pro- 
ducing engineers, but when they reach the 
age of 51, 52, or 53 years, we say, “You may 
no longer serve. You have fulfilled your use- 
fulness so far as the Corps of Engineers is 
concerned.” 

To my mind, that is something we ought to 
do something about. 

Finally, I saw a quote the other day that 
I thought might bear repetition here tonight. 
If I sound to you like I am very enthusiastic 
over the opportunity that has been given me 
to be associated with General Berrigan, that 
is exactly the impression I want to leave 
with you. I would like to quote these few 
words from one of our great industrial leaders 
who spoke before a national forum just a few 
days ago. He was speaking about our general 
situation here in this country. 

FUTURE NOT FOR LITTLE MEN 


He said, “When I see our population dou- 
bling, and perhaps redoubling in a single 
century; when I see the standard of living 
rising all over the world; when I contemplate 
the enormous drain upon our natural re- 
sources in the coming century; when I wit- 
ness man's first faltering steps in an atomic 
age; when I watch him seeking to penetrate 
outer space; when I see him trying to harness 
the rays of the sun; when I observe his de- 
termination to unlock (if he can) the ulti- 
mate secrets of the universe, such as the crea- 
tion of matter out of energy; when I com- 
prehend in short the boundlessness of his 
expectations, I do know one thing. The fu- 
ture is not for little men with little minds, 
It is not for men without vision, who fear 

. It is not for timid men who early 
were frightened by the story of Franken- 
stein. No. The future is for men who dare 
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to have great expectations, and who, with 
the guidance and encouragement of all the 
people for whom they strive will also have 
the courage, the persistence, the wisdom, and 
the patience to transform those expectations 
into reality.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the kind of 
man Gen. Paul Berrigan has shown himself 
to be since the day he arrived in our midst. 


A Practicing Lawyer Looks at the Labor 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the thoughtful and informative remarks 
of the Honorable Joseph A. Jenkins, 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, before the Sixth Labor Law In- 
stitute of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity: 

A PRACTICING LAWYER LOOKS AT THE LABOR 
Boarp 


(Remarks of Joseph A. Jenkins, member, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, before the 
Sixth Labor Law Institute of Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Tex.) 

When, as an attorney in private practice, 
one of my cases was under consideration of a 
Government agency in Washington, the ques- 
tion often would flit through my mind: 
“What on earth can those people be doing 
with my case all this time?" So, when I came 
to Washington as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board last month, that was 
one of the things that I had promised myself 
I would find out: Just what happens to a 
case before the National Labor Relations 
Board when it gets up to the Board in Wash- 
ington? I would like to pass on to you 
something of what I have learned during my 
29 days’ tenure on the Board. And, if I ap- 
pear to dwell on detail, please bear with me; 
I do so only to demonstrate the manner and 
amount of the attention and time which are 
devoted to the cases that are contested up to 
Board decision. 

Of course, it is a hoary truism that time is 
of the first importance in Jabor-management 
relations. So, as a point of departure in my 
look at the Washington operations, it seemed 
a good idea to check on the time element in 
a few cases. I was sworn in on March 28. 
That afternoon cases for the Friday agenda 


were put on my desk. I participated in two 


decisions on March 29. For that reason I 
chose those first two decisions as a point of 
departure in examining Washington opera- 
tions. While neither of these cases turned 
out to be average cases in the statistical 
sense, they do seem to be fairly typical of 
Board operations. One was an election case, 
and the other a secondary-boycott case. 
The election case was with the agency 133 
days from the time the petition was filed 
until the Board issued its decision, directing 
an election. However, for 20 days of this 
time, the case was more or less in cold stor- 
age, while unfair labor-practice charges 
which had been filed against the employer 
after the representation hearing were inves- 
tigated. The charges were dismisséd by the 
general counsel, so the case rolled on through 
the mill. But what I was primarily inter- 
ested in was, How long was the case before 
the five-member Board? Counting from the 
time that the case was actually assigned to a 
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Board member, after the charges had been 
dismissed, 58 days elapsed before the Board's 
formal decision was mailed to the parties. 
However, it should be noted that this case re- 
versed an earlier precedent and laid down & 
new rule on bargaining units in wholesale 
operations. Breaking these 58 days down & 
bit further, 45 days were occupied in analy2- 
ing the issues in the record, reaching the Ini- 
tial decision by the five members, preparing 
a draft opinion and circulating the draft 
among the Board members. Eleven days lat- 
er, all five Board members had approved the 
draft, and 2 days later the decision issued. 

The secondary boycott case was techni- 
cally pending before the Board in Washing- 
ton 133 days. That dates from the day the 
trial examiner issued his intermediate report 
and recommended order. Thirty-one days 
later the parties had filed their exception’ 
and brief. The case was then ripe for thé 
process of decision, but it hit a snag, It was 
69 days before a Board legal assistant was 
available to begin work on it. Thereafter, 64 
days elapsed between the time the actual 
work of deciding the case began and the issù- 
ance of decision. Of these 64 days, it 
44 days for reading the record, making a de- 
cision by the Board members and preparing 
a draft opinion in accordance with that de- 
cision. Twenty days after the draft opinion 
was circulated among the Board members. 
the decision issued. In connection with this 
case, it is an interesting sidelight to note the 
time which elapsed in the collateral proceed- 
ing for the injunction which the statute re- 
quires to be sought on secondary boycott 
complaints. This proceeding in the Federal 
district court extended over 136 days, from 
the filing of the petition to the court's deci- 
sion on the issue of whether there was rea- 
sonable cause to believe that the union had 
violated the act. 

Of course, neither of these cases ts yet 
closed. The election ordered still must be 
held. And it is possible that it might yet 
spawn a flock of objections. The Board's of 
der in the secondary boycott case has to be 
complied with or enforcement sought in the 
courts. Also, as I mentioned, these are not 
exactly average cases in terms of time. 4 
check of official statistics shows a median av* 
erage in 1956 for an unfair labor practice case 
was just a trifle under 365 days from filing of 
charge to Board decision, compared with 281 
“days for the secondary boycott case we'v® 
been following. Moreover, the statute re“ 
quires that a priority be given to the invest!- 
gation of boycott cases. On representation 
cases, the average for 1956 was about 90 day 
from petition to decision. Of course, in 
these average figures, I am speaking of con- 
tested cases that are carried up to the Board 
in Washington, not those that are settled 
disposed of in the fleld. 

In mentioning these figures of days and 
months I would not want to leave you wi 
a picture of the four Board members who 
were then on the job as sitting around in 
their swivel chairs waiting for these tw? 
cases to come to the boil of decision. For ex- 
ample, they handled a few other matters 
during the 133 days that the boycott case was 
in Washington: They issued decisions in 
contested cases and in 169 others req 
formal Board decisions—a total of 638 cases 
in which the litigants had piled up a m. 
113,642 pages of transcript, not counting th® 
briefs, exceptions, and such supplemental 
reading material. Also, of course, during 
same period the Board members had theif 
free time to deal with the usual run of mo- 
tions for reconsideration and the varied pro- 
cedural matters that counsel, statutory re- 
quirements, and administrative due pr 
can raise, x 

Having waded with me through this swamp 
of statistics, perhaps you will be willing to 
come a few steps more on the dry land of 
Board case-handling procedure. The gran 
central station for cases coming to the five“ 
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Member Board in Washington is the executive 
secretary's office. He is the Board's equiva- 
lent of a clerk of the court. But he has more 
responsibility for getting the cases through 
to decision than a court clerk ordinarily has. 
One of his minor jobs is assigning cases. I 
Say “minor,” because cases usually are as- 
signed to the Board members by rotation. 

en a case arrives in the executive secre- 
tary’s office it is seldom—if ever—ready for 
assignment because of the pending backlog. 

An unfair labor practice case is transferred 
to the Board when the trial examiner issues 

intermediate report. Of course, at that 
it cannot be known whether the case 
will ever be assigned to the Board members 
for decision; however, most of them are. 
Only about 12 percent of the unfair labor 
Practice cases that are carried to a hearing 
Stop with the parties’ acceptance of the trial 
examiner's findings. So the case has to await 
&ssignment until the General Counsel or the 
Other parties file exceptions and supporting 
briefs. This seldom takes less than the 20 
days allowed by the statute and sometimes 
Considerable more as extensions of time are 
Sought and granted for valid reasons. 
At the first of this month, for example, the 
had 270 cases on assignment to the 
d members and an additional 131 cases 
ready and waiting assignments Fifty-one 
More were on hand, but not yet ready for 
assignment, and 15 of these were unfair labor 
Practice cases which were expected to be 
Closed by compliance with the trial exam- 
mers recommendations. 

Technically a case goes from the executive 
secretary to a Board member. Actually it 
goes to a legal assistant of the member. 

member has a staff of legal assistants— 
Currently about 14 are attached to each 
member. As the rest of the world, they are 
divided into Indians and chiefs. Each 
rd member has a chief legal assistant 
and usually 2 or 3 supervisors. The rest 
ure what you might call the frontline In- 
dians. They are the men and women who 
have the job of wading through all those 
Pages of transcript and briefs to find the 
Pertinent parts and the essence of the case, 
As they go along, guided by the supervisors, 
sort out the simple and the complex, 
the hard and the easy—the points that are 
Well settled from those that have never been 
tackled before. After they have determined 
the issues of the case, then they must seek 
Out the law covering these points. I am told 
t, once in a while in their researches, 
they even find two Board decisions on the 
same point which might be said to be incon- 
sistent with each other. And I am told also 
that they are not shy about pointing out 
these apparent inconsistencies to the Board 
members, 

The fruit of this effort is a case analysis 
Memorandum, usually as brief as a brief and 
Similarly interlaced with citations to the rec- 
Ord, the briefs and the books. This memo- 
tandum accompanied by the record, the 
briefs and the other supplemental reading 
Matter make their way up through the 
Supervisor and the chief legal assistant to 
the desk of the Board member. After the 

member has digested this material, 
there is ordinarily a case conference consist- 
ing of the legal assistant, his supervisor, the 
Chief legal assistant and the Board member. 
The member, if satisfied, then approves the 
Memorandum for circulation to the other 
members. It is then that the real job 

Of deciding the case begins. 
After the individual members have had 
to digest the case, it then goes on the 
‘s case agenda for concerted considera- 
tion. ‘These meetings, customarily called 
3 days a week, are marked by a thorough 
&nd exhaustive discussion of the case and 
its issues, and exchange of views. This is 
time of decision, and the discussion cul- 
Minates in the vote of the Board members. 
legal assistant assigned to the case and 
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his supervisor and the chiefs are present 
for this discussion. The legal assistant notes 
the reasoning upon which the case is de- 
cided, and prepares a draft of an opinion ac- 
cordingly. Occasionally, 1 or 2 members 
may disagree with the majority’s deci- 
sion, or its rationale. The dissenting mem- 
ber—or one of them—then has one of his 
legal assistants prepare a draft of a dissent- 
ing opinion for approval. The dissenting 
opinion, of course, also circulates to all 
Board members. I am told that on some 
occasions such dissents have been so power- 
ful as to dissolve the original majority into 
a dissenting minority. But I am sure that 
dissenting members rarely even hope for 
so much. I still have my first dissent ahead 
of me, The two cases I mentioned partici- 
pating in were both unanimous decisions 
of all five members, as is the case with the 
great bulk of decisions. 

This obviously is a time-consuming proc- 
ess. As a consequence, the Board follows 
it only in cases which present novel, impor- 
tant, or difficult issues. Otherwise, the 
5-member Board would never be able to keep 
up with its caseload, which requires it to 
turn out decisions in more than 110 con- 
tested cases every 20 regular working days. 
One shortcut that the Board employs in 
cases which appear to be clearly controlled 
by well-established precedent is to have the 
legal assistant draft a tentative opinion un- 
der his individual member's direction instead 
of a case analysis memorandum. In repre- 
sentation cases, this has been carried a step 
further in what Board personnel call the 
“short form.” This is a form on which has 
been printed the stock | of Board 
decisions with space provided for typing in 
the specific data relating to the particular 
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But probably the most Important step the 
Board has taken to expedite cases was to 
establish 5 3-member panels, as permitted 
by the act. Each member is chairman of a 
panel. While each panel meets, the two re- 
maining members are free to study cases for 
the Board's case agenda and his own panel 
and to carry on other necessary business of 
his office. Meanwhile, the process of de- 
ciding cases goes forward. However, here, 
as with all the other shortcuts I mention, 
any one Board member has the power in any 
case he sees fit to call it up for consideration 
at an agenda meeting of the full Board. 
The panels handle most of the cases which 
are clear-cut enough to be prepared origi- 
nally in draft form rather than dealt with 
by the memorandum process. 

But even with these aids and shortcuts 
in paperwork, I have still found during my 
brief tenure that a Board member has in- 
deed a full day. Not only is it necessary to 
study the essential papers of the cases with 
great care and consult frequently with your 
legal assistants but it is a great necessity 
to consult informally with your fellow Board 
members in order to understand their points 
of view and to get the benefit of their think- 
ing on the broad matters of policy and ad- 
ministration. 

Board members do not work any 40-hour 
week. Usually it is necessary to take a brief- 
case full of papers home at night so as to 
have an opportunity to go over the inter- 
mediate reports and various briefs involved. 
Considering the yastness of the territory 
covered, the number of cases involved, and 
the complexities of the issues, it seems to me 
that the Board is doing a fair job of turning 
out its cases, Nevertheless, we are constantly 
seeking ways and means of improving our 
production while at the same time main- 
taining a high quality of work. Our policy is 
to turn out cases as fast as time permits, 
considering the built-in delays in the form 
of time for filing briefs, etc., and consider- 
ing the limited funds and personnel at our 
disposal, 
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The mention of policy leads into another 
topic which I early found to be the subject 
of much discussion in Washington and 
which I would like also to discuss briefly 
with you today. That is the matter of the 
Board's jurisdiction, I am sure that there 
is a good deal of interest and concern among 
you gentlemen as to the impact and implica- 
tion of the Supreme Court's recent decisions 
in the Guss case and its companion cases. 
I can assure you that there is no less interest 
and concern in Washington. 

As to the scope of these preemption deci- 
sions, I'd like to call your attention to the 
first appraisal of them by a State court which 
I saw just before I left Washington. The 
opinion was that of a trial court in Dlinols, 
where the judge said in a picketing case in- 
TOTOE a retai] automobile dealers’ associa- 
tion: 

“It is my opinion from a reading of these 
cases that the entire field is preempted by 
Congress; it is preempted and the State 
courts lack jurisdiction. I think the Na- 
tional Labor Management Act provides a 
comprehensive system for dealing with labor 
relations and dealing with unfair labor prac- 
tices affecting Interstate commerce.“ : 

The judge went on to say: “I think the 
National Labor Relations Board, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, controls all of the alleged 
unfair labor practices that are alleged here 
and has exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
the issues in controversy. The questions of 
picketing, boycott activities, secondary boy- 
cott, consumer pressure, and economic pres- 
sure for the purpose of obtaining recognition 
or union-shop agreements are, in my opin- 
ion, either directly or indirectly 
and dealt with by the national act.” 

From some experience in dealing with the 
uncertainties of legal interpretation, I will 
not undertake at this moment to say whether 
this State court’s reading of the Guss case 
defines with precision either way the reaches 
of the Supreme Court’s opinion. 

Also it should be noted that, in delving 
into this highly controverted field, I am not 
undertaking to speak in any way for my col- 
leagues on the National Labor Relations 
Board. I shall confine myself merely to 
mentioning some of the possible avenues of 
dealing with the no-man’s land which the 
Supreme Court found to exist between the 
present Federal field of activity and the 
limits of State power to act. 

E There appear to be four major alterna- 
ves: 

1. Congress can act to reduce the area of 
Federal preemption; 

2. The Board itself can lower its jurisdic- 
tional standards to extend its field of action; 

3. The no-man’s land can continue pend- 
ing legislative or administrative action; or 

4. The States can act to fashion statutory 
machinery so that the Board can, within the 
limitations of the existing Federal law, cede 
jurisdiction. S 

The Supreme Court made it amply clear in 
the Guss opinion that the only thing decided 
in these cases was that Congress had occu- 
pied and thereby preempted the field of 
labor-management activities covered by the 
Taft-Hartley Act when such activities affect 
interstate commerce. The Court also made it 
equally clear that Congress could, if it chose, 
reduce the extent of its preemption. The 
Court noted that “Congress is free to change 


P. S, Guss, d/b/a Photo Sound Products 
Manufacturing Co. v. Utah Labor Relations 
Board (77 S. Ct. 598); Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, Local 427 v. Fairlawn Meats, Inc. (TT S. 
Ct. 604); San Diego Building Trades Council 
v. Garmon (77 S. Ct. 609). 

2 Puckett Buick Co. v. International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Circuit Court of Knox 
County, NL, Chancery No. 16485, reported in 
Daily Labor Report (BNA) April 19, 1957 
(Judge Burton A. Roeth). 
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the situation at will.” In this situation, it 
seems to me that Congress, if it wishes to 
act, has at least four choices: 

First, it could declare the States free to 
act whenever the national Board declines to 
assert jurisdiction, 

Second, it could permit such State action 
if consistent with the Federal law. 

Third, Congress could empower the na- 
tional Board to cede jurisdiction to the 
States in certain cases without the current 
requirement of consistency. 

Fourth, it could define the Federal juris- 
diction more precisely, and expressly leave 
the remainder of the field to the States. 

If there Is no action by Congress, then, the 
national Board must ultimately decide 
whether or not it should take any action. 
The Board, of course, could lower its stand- 
ards for jurisdiction. However, 
this might raise 1 of 2 problems, or perhaps 
even both of them: The Board's handling of 
cases would be slowed down by the influx of 
mew cases. Or, it would be necessary for 
the Board to go to Congress for additional 
funds to handle the added load of cases. 

One of the principal evils of delay in law 
administration, of course, is that it actually 
weakens the force of the law. One party or 
another in effect often loses his rights by 
the long delay in their vindication. So, if 
delay in adjudication were the only problem 
arising from a lowering of the Board's juris- 
dictional standards, it has been suggested 
that this might be counteracted by wider 
use of the Board's discretionary power to seek 
Federal court injunctions against conduct 
which the general counsel has denominated 
an unfair labor practice in a formal com- 
plaint. 

Which of these four major alternatives 
will be followed I do not pretend to know. 
However, this much is certain: To some 
managements and_employees of companies 
which are too big for State and simultan- 
eously too small for Federal coverage the 
current situation may well prove unbear- 
able. For example, the Illinois case I re- 
ferred to earlier involved 10 retail automo- 
bile dealers and 2 labor organizations who 
have been embroiled in a labor dispute 
marked by picketing since May 1956. 

If the Board lowers its jurisdictional 
standards will it be able to act on time to 
extend the benefits of the statute to small 
employers plagued by secondary boycotts, or 
act on time to guard the rights of employees 
guaranteed by section 7 of the act? 

To my mind the jurisdictional problem is 
one of grave national concern, and I sin- 
cerely hope that it will be worked out satis- 
factorily, as its solution will have a profound 
and lasting impact upon the lives of the citi- 
zens of these United States. 


Property Rights Voided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a timely editorial from the Au- 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle of Tuesday, April 
30, 1957, which propounds the question, 
in view of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Girard College case: 

Does any citizen of the United States any 
longer have the right to dispose of his own 
private property as he sees fit? 


The editorial follows: 
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PROPERTY Ricats VOIDED 


The United States Supreme Court, as it 
is now constituted, seems bent on stripping 
the States and individuals of their most 
cherished and fundamental rights. 

Pursuing its policy of forced integration, 
the Court has ruled that Philadelphia's Gi- 
rard College cannot exclude Negroes al- 
though it was established from funds left in 
a will which specifically directed that the 
school be built for poor white boys. 

The high tribunal said that the board of 
directors of City Trust of Philadelphia, 
which administers Girard College, is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania; there- 
fore, the Court decided, the college must 
come under the terms of its desegregation 
edict. 

It mattered not to the justices that Ste- 
phen Girard, who died in 1831, directed the 
city in his will to establish and operate 
the college with admission limited to poor 
white orphan boys. 

What the Court has said, in effect, is 
that a will which was binding in 1831 is 
not binding today; that a citizen of the 
United States, indeed, cannot direct the 
disposition of his own property. 

* . 


What are we coming to in this country 
when the judiciary usurps the right of pri- 
vate property? 

It is noteworthy that this right was up- 
held, as it properly should have been, by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court which found 
itself reversed by the United States Court in 
upholding the will. In the State court's 
opinion it said: 

“It is one of our most fundamental legal 
principles that an individual has the right 
to dispose of his own property by gift or 
will as he sees fit. This right is so much 
protected that a testator's direction will be 
enforced even though contrary to the gen- 
eral views of society.” 

Those who believe in constitutional gov- 
ernment were astonished when the Su- 
preme Court, in its desegregation edict, 
made a decision based on sociology rather 
than on law. They are appalled now to see 
the Court, in its Girard College ruling, nul- 
lify, in effect, the right of the individual to 
do what he wants with his own private 
property. 

The possible far-reaching effects of this 
latest judicial decision are frightening. 
. . . * . 

In view of this decision, does any citizen 
of the United States any longer have the 
right to dispose of his own private property 
as he sees ft? 

This time, the high Court hung its decision 
on the peg that this particular trustee- 
ship constituted an official agency. Next 
time, it might decide that it doesn't need 
any peg at all—that a man’s will must be 
administered according to the whim of the 
Court. 


An Open Letter to Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude a very thought-provoking letter 
recently sent to me with the title “An 
Open Letter to Members of the Con- 
gress": 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I have just read 
an interesting book—a prepublication copy 
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of Eugene W. Castle's The Great Giveaway. 
It will be on the newsstands April 15 (pub- 
lished by the Regenery Co., of Chicago), It 
is a book which I most earnestly commend 
to the attention of every Member of the 
Congress. 

This book is a factual discussion of the 
realities of foreign aid. Its theme is the 
foreign giveaway program, which big busi- 
ness, the big banking industry, big labor, and 
big government have exploited at the expense 
of the taxpayer; self-interest and self-aggran- 
dizement which may mean the sacrifice of 
our national security. 

Special interests and minority groups have 
been effective in putting over class legisla- 
tion, but there is a rising ground swell of 
public protest, which at its crest will over- 
ride special interests and minority self- 
seeking groups. 

There is not only a grassroots rebellion 
against the unparalleled, recommended 
budget. A tax protest is in the making, as 
shown by the resolutions of 33 States for re- 
consideration of the Federal income tax, 
which will put the Boston Tea Party in the 
shade, It should completely revolutionize 
our tax structure and tax spending. It must, 
if we are to continue solvent as a nation. 
Mr. Castle has sensed the cause of this popu- 
lar movement, and his book is a restrained, 
documented presentation of an all important 
national issue. 

In the coming congressional elections the 
people will demand the right to be heard on 
the continuance of foreign aid. They will 
insist on immediate liquidation of all foreign 
giveaway programs. 

The American people, regardless of party 
affiliations, want to end, and immediately, 
the squandering of their tax money on for- 
eign aid. But they are not consulted as to 
their choice between continued suicidal 
spending, or reduction of taxes. 

For a Government to borrow billions, as 
Mr. Castle points out, in order to give them 
away to foreign countries, is incredible folly. 

Each year, patriotic members of the House 
vote for reduction and ending of foreign 
aid, only to have the “colossal super spend- 
ers -a majority of the Senators, vote to in- 
crease the tax money to be spent without 
stint—money deducted from business, sal- 
ary, wages or income. 

Some Senators each year talk about reduc- 
tion in foreign aid, but wind up voting for 
the free and unrestrained expenditure of 
tax money for such foreign aid. J 

“The time to close down Uncle Sam's Gift 
Shop is now,” says Mr. Castle. After read- 
ing this book, I am sure you will agree with 
the author. 

The question of foreign ald can only be an- 
swered by the Congress. Without appro- 
priations, the giveaway will cease, The 
time has come to end the plundering of 
American taxpayers. 

“What is mutual about the program of for- 
eign aid?“ asks Mr. Castle. 

MSA in 1953 was transformed into FOA, to 
be liquidated in 1955. But, transformed 
again into ICA, it received a facelifting, and 
in 1956 another shot in the arm to the tune 
of 84 billion. 

Gen. Patrick J. Hurley discovered and 
exposed the diversion of lend-lease equip- 
ment by Britain to our disadvantage—a 
fraud upon the American people and scandal- 
ous perversion of the intent of lend-lease. 
(Lohbeck: Patrick J. Hurley, The Regenery 
Co., Chicago, 1956). 

The United Kingdom Commercial Cor- 
poration, a British Government owned in- 
stitution, had been formed for the purpose 
of using American loans and American lend- 
lease supplies to establish an international 
trade monopoly throughout the Middle East, 
Africa and elsewhere. 

Do you remember when we, in the United 
States, were unable to buy automobile tires 
during the war years, the British were selling 
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American lend-lease supplied tires in Iran? 
Just one example of British perfidy. There 
are many more. 

We did sustain Britain, but now under her 
Own steam, supplemented even by 40 bil- 
lions of American aid, she apparently is not 
even a second-class power—a suppliant for 

uts, waiver of interest payments on 
old loans, and a continual burden on Ameri- 
can taxpayers, unless Congress puts a stop 
to Federal giveaway programs, 

Mr, Castle cites the $6 billion worth of oil, 
Basoline, tanks, tractors, and all kinds of 
Merchandise stored abroad during World War 
II. This we made available to the British 
at 10 cents on the dollar over a long period; 
but spending of any proceeds (which we will 
never receive) was restricted to the United 
Kingdom or some British possession. 

Such disinterested observers as William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr, and Mrs. Norman 
Chandler, inform us there is no need for 
further foreign aid—countries abroad have 
never been so prosperous—but visionaries, 
Such as Hoffman (out-Stassening Stassen), 
using White House visits for publicity propa- 
Ganda, inform us that $200 billion over the 
next 5 years will be necessary for the ad- 
an en program of “peaceful foreign 


In 1955, the FOA, under the discredited 
n. in a single day gave away to the 
British $3 million worth of “fruit cocktails 
and canned pears, plus $6 million worth of 
fresh oranges, lemons and grapefruit, and 
Cooked chicken, butter, cheese, milk, eggs.” 
We not only, says Mr. Castle, announced the 
come and get it for nothing“ program, but 
We paid the freight for ocean transport. We 
to please. 
Over $1 billion of MSR funds were used to 
ce the sale overseas of surplus United 
States agricultural commodities in the last 
3 years. Who received the benefit of the 
basement prices, asks Mr. Castel? 
Britain, of course. 

Whether, through the “front door of dol- 
lar," or the barn door of “agricultural give- 
away.“ we are squandering our national re- 
Sources at the expense of the American tax- 
Payer, 

m The American people,” says Mr. Castle, 
have given of their treasure to support 
NATO in the staggering amount of $280 bil- 
dende dulvalent to the total ot the national 

Staggering. Yet true. 

Since World War II. we have handed out 
the colossal sum of $55 billion, an amount 
equal it is estimated to the assessed value 
Of the 13 biggest cities of this country. 

The bookkeeping is so complex that last 
Year there was the lost“ item of $363 mil- 
lion, but this didn't even cause a ripple of 
Presidential concern. The Congress even 
doubled its appropriation, and, expenditures 
for additional public buildings, featuring a 
$56 million State Department annex, go on 
Unrestrained. Incidentally, the administra- 
tion budget contains new Federal programs, 


requiring, according to Senator BYRD, appro- - 


ximately 89 billion, of which some $2 billion 
* Would be spent during the coming fiscal 
Year. Indefensible. 

At home, MS, and its successors, continue 

siphon out American tax dollars for the 
Elveaway spending spree. 

Investment by each Member of Congress 
in a copy of Mr. Castle's book, might bring 
invaluable results. 

Some conclusions are inescapable: 

1. Organizations, with world government 
as their objective, are insidiously striving 
for, and unless Congress acts under its legis- 
lative power, will ultimately be given the 
power to tax and spend to an unlimited ex- 
fent. This would mean the loss of our na- 
tional sovereignty. 

2. Through passage of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, the Congress virtually amended the 
Constitution of the United States, without 
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conforming to the constitutional provisions 
for amendments, and thereby improperly 
delegated and transferred the constitutional 
responsibility of the legislative branch of 
Government. 

3. Profiagacy of giveaway programs has 
stifled the legitimate investment of private 
capital in other countries. 

4. The socialistic program of boondoggling 
billions for Asia and Africa, and bundles of 
billions for Britain, was attempted in spite of 
the known political hazards, internal in- 
security, lack of consumer ng power, 
which staved off the investment by private 
capital. Can our Government, by continu- 
ing to squander our national resources, do 
what private industry declined to do? 

5. In the face of Federal governmental 
limitations at home, how can we justify ICA 
plans abroad for “improvement of transpor- 
tation facilities, highways, powerplants, 
schools, public buildings and other public 
works, programs in industry, mining, fisher- 
fes, health, education, housing, irrigation 
and flood control"? 

6. The major premise of FOA and ICA, 
namely, “the entire free world economy, is_ 
directly tled in with the rate of increase of 
production and consumption of the less de- 
veloped countries” is fallacious. On the 
termination of FOA in 1955, it should never 
have been revived under its new name ICA. 
It is basically unsound. 

7. The injunction against “entangling al- 
llances" has been violated by the “coopera- 
tion programs" with some 60 or more foreign 
countries for “social betterment,” to which 
has been pledged the full might of our 
Armed Forces. 

8. Our material prosperity is linked—not 
with the underdeveloped countries of India 
and Africa, or even the British Isles, but 18 
built around our own sparkplugs—autos, 
steel, building construction. 

9. The time may not be far distant when 
we will be told how much we will have to 
contirbute to the rest of the world for social 
betterment, at the sacrifice of educational 
needs at home, and requirements of our own 
industry for construction and consumer 


10. The question I would like to place be- 
fore the Congress is: Is not our inherent 
right to own property jeopardized and vio- 
lated by taxation, when the money derived 
therefrom is expended on foreign giveaway 
programs? 

Let us get back, and immediately, to con- 
stitutional government. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. JEFFERSON Davis, 
President, the American Academy of 
Public Affairs. 


What You Get When You Get an Educa- 
tion and Is It Worth It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excellent 
article under the caption, “What You 
Get When You Get an Education and Is 
It Worth It?” by the Honorable Charles 
A. Duffield, of West Virginia, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the News 
Leader, published at Richwood, W. Va. 
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Judge Duffield's approach to this sub- 
ject is somewhat unusual, but neverthe- 
less effective in that it brings to the 
readers new vistas of what it means to 
have an education and what possibilities 
are open to those who take the time and 
expend the effort necessary to become 
educated. 

The article follows: 

Waar You Get WHEN You GET AN EDUCATION 
AND Is It WortH IT?—HIGHLIGHTS OF A 
TALK BY CIRCUIT JUDGE CHARLES DUFFIELD 
BEFORE A GROUP OF WEBSTER COUNTY EDU- 
CATORS AT CAMP CAESAR LAST WEEK 
Looking to the Darwin theory of evolution, 

we find that our forefathers, or ancestors, 

once lived in caves, the cavemen. Those 
were the days of might making right. Only 
the strongest and best fitted survived. Pre- 
historic man sought the cave as his home, 
he was an individualist, seeking to live with 
his mate alone; he could not trust his neigh- 
bor, and he had no friends; the cave offered 
him protection from the elements and his 
enemies, and he gathered his living from the 
fruit of the trees and vines. Later he learned 
that he could more effectively use a club 
in killing wild game, or another caveman 
who might seek to take his cave, his food, or 
his companion. But he had to be constantly 
on the alert, lest he be killed or imposed upon 
by another more strong and cunning. He 
knew only the law of the jungle—take any- 
thing you are powerful enough to take—kill, 
with or without reason—suryival being the 
only objective in life. Then one day Cave- 
man A and Caveman B got together and 
agreed that neither was powerful enough 
to kill Caveman C, who had a better cave, a 
beautiful wife, so they thought, and a fat 
wild hog he had just killed, but the two of 
them together could murder C and take his 
earthly possessions. This they did, and as 
might be expected, even of cavemen, they 
shared the cave and the hog, and fought over 
the woman. And when other cavemen 
learned of this successful, though unholy 
combination, they began to associate them- 

selves together for the common good. 80 

in this manner, men learned of the benefits 

of association, education you might call it, 
and society began, as well as organized wel- 
fare. 

The cradle of education is in the Garden 
of Eden. The giving of a command by one 
in authority, the first law of the land, and 
the man learning through experience the 
bitter way. 

Education consists of a continuous process 
of learning. It begins at birth and ends 
with death. 

When the baby in the basket begins to 
take notice of ight and darkness, to associ- 
ate things one with the other, to notice 
people, moving objects, etc., it is beginning 
its educative process. When it learns to sit 
up, crawl and walk, it is becoming educated, 
By the time the child enters the first grade 
it has acquired much education from its 
parents, brothers, sisters, playmates, and 
other people. These things it has learned by 
training, teaching, conversations, reading, 
observations, yes, and even from watching 
television. 

Some of these out-of-school influences, 
both before entering school and afterward, 
have done much to shape the education of 
all of us. 

_ Much of our education we have acquired 

out of the schoolroom, from our employers, 

employees, associates, and what we read and 
see. The educating process continues as long 
as life itself. 

Education consists of learning to keep our 
emotions and passions within proper bounds. 

How different most people would be with- 
out the advantage of an education. Without 
education we would be on a low level, scarcely 
better than beasts. Without education we 
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would be uncivilized—just like Mr. Cave- 
man A and B, or their victim C. We would 
not control, or attempt to control, our emo- 
tions and passions toward our fellow man, 
Education tends to restrain people from vio- 
lence toward others. Most of our more hel- 
nous crimes, such as rape and incest, are 
committed by the illiterate. The ability of 
civilized man, educated man, to keep his 
emotions within proper bounds, distinguishes 
him from the beast in the Jungle, The edu- 
cated man does not resort to claw and tooth 
to settle his differences with his fellow man, 
but he obeys the rules established by civil 
law. * * That his problem might be set- 
tled in a peaceable manner. Uncontrolled 
emotions and unsubdued passions are a 
visible weakness, and in many instances the 
mark of an ignorant man. 

Education consists of directing to good 
purpose energies and abilities which other- 
wise might be left dormant, or turned to 
selfish purpose. 

Many men, although money makers, have 
not learned through the educative process, 
how to use their abilities, for money making 
alone does not spell education, and a man 
who is greedy, selfish, without consideration 
for the feelings and well-being of his fellow- 
man, and ruthlessly runs him down in his 
mad scramble for the dollar, is not an edeu- 
cated man—he is not living, for man does 
not live by bread alone. 

Education consists of learning, or adopting, 
an honest and satisfying ‘philosophy of life, 
and finding a suitable field of work. 


Education enables a man to find his proper 


place in life, the occupation or profession 
for which he is best suited, where he can be 
the most productive, spend his efforts for his 
own personal wellbeing, and as a true part 
and worthy asset of society. Every man can 
have a worthwhile and useful place in society 
if he possesses an average amount of intelli- 
gence, energy, ambition, character, and sin- 
cere desire to find that place. Without edu- 
cation he is nothing more than a hit-and- 
miss proposition, driftwood floating with the 
current of life. 

Education consists of preparation for 
meeting and solving real problems. 

Education is more than learning the 
fundamentals of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. One can learn in school much about 
physics, chemistry, law, medicine, and engi- 
neering, but this is only part of the founda- 
tion of an educated person. One must also 
create and acquire a love for good music, art, 
and literature, for an appreciation of these 
will keep the mind and soul in tune. 

As man becomes educated he will learn to 
be tolerant of the thoughts and views of 
others. 

An educated man loses his prejudices 
against other races, religions, creeds and 
colors. As our society becomes closer knit, he 
will try to learn the problems of his fellow 
man, other races and nations, and before he 
criticizes and condemns, he will get, or try 
to get, all the true and pertinent facts. Yes, 
before he takes the other to task he will first 
walk in the moccasins of the other man. 

Education will teach us to be humble, and 
a nation void of humility cannot be a happy 
nation. A proud, conceited, arrogant, and 
overbearing nations of people are digging 
thelr own national graves. 

Education teaches man to be forgiving and 
even though it comes naturally to hate our 
enemies, and sometimes even wish to destroy 
them, the greater and broader a man's learn- 
ing, the quicker and easier will he forgive 
the wrongs done him by others. Forgiving is 
not only educational, it 18. in fact, divine, 
and for this lesson we are again reminded of 
the Man on the Cross, who although falsely 
accused, unlawfully tried, and condemned to 
be judicially murdered, in the midst of excru- 
clating pain, torture and torment, was still 
mindful of the trouble and tribulations of 
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others, and while He hung on the cross He 
forgave the sins and saved the soul of the 
thief who hung beside Him, and with the 
true spirit of an educated and righteous man, 
He looked to His Father in heaven and asked 
Him to forgive His executioners, for they 
knew not what they were doing. 

Education consists of acquiring knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which assist one in main- 
taining good health, a reasonable amount of 
economic security, and genuine happiness in 
life. 

One of the most important items in edu- 
cation is attitude, which is a state of mind, 
conscious or subconscious, toward a particu- 
lar matter or person. One's attitude, or his 
feelings, toward his neighbor, members of his 
family, his employers or employees, his 
teacher, the state, his government, or so- 
ciety as a whole may be good and wholesome, 
or it may be poor and bad. 


The Death of Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
sharp contrast with some editorials be- 


rating the late Senator JoseEPH R. Mc- 
CarTHyY, after he is dead and cannot fight 


back, comes this one from the Los Ange- i 


les Times of May 4, 1957. 

To me, it is so well expressed, especial- 
ly in the last few lines, that I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE DEATH OF SENATOR MCCARTHY 

The death of Joe McCarruy has already 
set off the liberals. Before he is buried 
they are eager to find where his grave shall 
be and desecrate it. The British, curiously 
enough, the people we have been so busy 
saving from their own wrack, are most par- 
ticularly vindictive. 


HIS BRAVE DAYS 


What was there about this rather gallant 
axman that set about half the world against 
him? In his brave days, we think, he did 
a lot of good. He showed that our State 
Department was pretty well seeded with 
Communist sympathizers. He did not root 
them all out, but he made the Department 
very uncomfortable for them. If there is a 
right or wrong about this Communist busi- 
ness, McCartuy certainly drew the line. 
After him everybody knew which bank of 
the Jordan he was standing on. 

He made grave mistakes. His last inquisi- 
tions seemed to most people to be offensive. 
But on the whole he was right. He knew, 
either by instinct or through information, 
that there was something soft, if not decayed, 
in the State Department, and in other De- 
partments too. 

This was a disagreeable business, and it 
was very easy to hate MCCARTHY. A large 
faction of Romans hated Cicero when he took 
after Catiline and had him strangled. The 
same people rejoiced when Mark Antony sent 
after him and had his throat cut. This was 
a victory for liberalism, or so they said. 

Until almost the end the Times supported 
Senator McCarrny in his disagreeable work 
the rousting of Communists and their sym- 
pathizers. It is surely true that if he had 
not stormed against them many of them 
would not have been found out. He purged 
our Government of many men who should 
never have been in it. 
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And in all the uproar, something like a 
12th century melee, there was nobody hurt 
who shouldn’t have had a bruise. 

We paraphrase an editorial we wrote 234 
years ago: There is no question about it (we 
said then): if McCartuy had not stormed 
and raged a good many of those dubious and 
dangerous people would still be practicing 
subversion in the subterranean levels of the 
bureaucracy, particularly in the State De- 
partment, 


RIDING INTO THE FRAY 


MCCARTHY was no hero, or at least we don't 
think he was. But he had the courage to 
ride into the dirty fray, into a battle wherein 
his opponents had no compunctions about 
fighting fairly, and take his lumps as he gave 
them. Senator Robert A. Taft, the great man 
of our generation, took a hard look at Mc- 
CarTHy and let him go—and he could have 
stopped him. 

McCartHy made his mistakes after Taft 
died. They were silly mistakes, and he can't 
be forgiven for them, but they were honest 
mistakes. The man could be a fool, but he 
had guts. When Taft died McCarruy’s judg- 
ment died with him. 

And now that McCartuy himself is dead, 
and the self-accusing British execrate him. 
take another look around. Who is he who 
hated McCartHy so much who should be 
loved so much by the rest of us? 


The Bureau of the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last a distinguished columnist has 
struck at the wide powers of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

George E, Sokolsky is one of the most 
honored and influential columnists on 
the American scene today. His sound 
thinking and cold logic have merited the 
position which he occupies in the fourth 
estate. 

In two recent articles, the latest of 
which I am directing to your attention, 
Mr. Sokolsky has pinpointed the real 
target for attack in the fight for economy 
and a return to constitutional govern- 
ment. I am not impressed with the 
suggestion to remove the head of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Another individ- 
ual would be named head of the budget 
and the same old abuses and usurpation 
of power would continue. 

The real way to fight is for a sufficient 
number of Members cf Congress to dedi- 
cate themselves to curbing the unauthor- 
ized power being used by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Let us not kid ourselves- 
The reason the Bureau of the Budget ex- 
erts such power is because Congress 
allows the Bureau of the Budget to run 
wild and rampant. 

All of us know that when a vin is re- 
turned from a department with the no- 
tation “Objection is interposed by the 
Bureau of the Budget,” the proposed leg- 
islation is deader than the dodo bird. 
Some chairmen will not even allow their 
committees to consider legislation unl 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget- 
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During consideration of legislation on 
the floor of this body the question is fre- 
Quently asked, Does the Bureau of the 

get approve this legislation?“ 

It is about time that Congress reclaim 
its lost power and function as it is sched- 
uled to function under the terms and 

e of the Constitution. 

Delegation of power by the Congress 
through lack of assertion provides tacit 
Consent for such abuses and is legally 
and morally wrong. 

Mr. Sokolsky has pointed up these dan- 
gers in this splendid article. I hope it 
will not be the last he writes about the 

u of the Budget and I do hope that 
Some columnists, as prominent and re- 
Spected as Mr. Sokolsky, will take the cue 
from him and get into the fight to edu- 
Cate the American people of the dangers 
Confronting them. Too precious few 
People know of the effect the Bureau of 
the Budget has on their very lives, their 
Very existence. 

Here is Mr. Sokolsky's article from 
Pages of the New Orleans States: 
Wu nn Does Burrau Ger ALL ITS AUTHORITY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Before we all go broke, let us have a look 
at the Bureau of the Budget which has ex- 
Panded itself far beyond the intention of 
Congress which created it. 

According to the Constitution, all appro- 
Priations are to be made by Congress, orig- 
mating in the House of Representatives. 

e Bureau of the Budget was created by 
Congress to assist Congress in gathering the 
data necessary for making appropriations. 

So what happens? The Bureau extends 
8 into a forceful arm of Government, 
Usurping powers which the Constitution 
Bives to Congress and to no one else. Con- 
Gress cannot delegate its authority over ap- 
Propriations to the Bureau of the Budget, but 

use many Members of Congress are hard 
Pressed and no good at simple arithmetic, 
they ask the experts in the Bureau of the 
Budget whether an idea for spending the 
payer's money is good or bad and when 
© reply comes back: The Bureau of the 
get interposes no objection,” the item 
itself in the budget and the money 
Sets spent. 

Where does the Bureau of the Budget get 
e authority to interpose or not to inter- 
an objection? That is the question, 
high and low and you will find no 
such authority. That power lies in Con- 
and in Congress alone. It has not been 
delegated to the Bureau of the Budget. 
It cannot under the Constitution be dele- 

gated to the aforesaid Bureau. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that it is this 
Bureau which has come up with the $71.8 
billion budget that suddenly has become sac- 
Tosanct and thet the chosen representatives 
9 American people do not know how to 

Most suggestions during the past week or 
two for cutting the budget down to size have 

n political phonies to give the impression 

t something is being done about the 
budget while actually nothing is being done. 

Why elect Members of Congress at all? 
Why go through the hocus pocus every 2 
Years of choosing Members of the House of 
Representatives when the most important 

they perform, namely, controlling the 
Expenditures of the government, is performed 

a nonelected bureau of government, in no 

er responsible to the people? 

A Member of Congress wrote to me: 

you know that witnesses for the de- 

Partments cannot voluntarily express opin- 

contrary to the views of the Bureau of 
Budget? f 
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“Do you know that after Congress has ap- 
propriated funds, the several departments, 
particularly the military, must again ask per- 
mission of the Bureau of the Budget to 
spend the money thus appropriated? 

“Do you know that after Congress has 
authorized certain strength in the Defense 
Department, the Bureau of the Budget re- 
views the authorization and makes the de- 
termination as to what extent the authoriza- 
tion will be allowed? 

“Do you know that the Bureau of the 
Budget maintains its own staff of engineers 
and experts which in practice and effect 
supersedes any similar staff or Congress?" 

In both parties, the institution of the 
leadership has gained strength because the 
leadership can get favors from the White 
House which are no longer available to in- 
dividual Senators and Representatives, most 
of whom can no more see President Eisen- 
hower to talk to about home problems than 
they can discuss such matters with Queen 
Elizabeth, 


Odd Arrangements for Glen Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 24 issue of the Los 
Angeles Times. In view of my intro- 
duction of H. R. 6575, which proposes 
the repeal of the upper Colorado River 
project, I desire to give an opportunity 
to all the Members of this body to read 
this editorial by Constantine Halli- 
burton. 

Hote IN Hoover Dam—Opp ARRANGEMENTS 
For GLEN CANYON 


(By Constantine Halliburton) 


If the Bureau of Reclamation drilled a big 
hole in Hoover Dam, the water and power 
supplies of southern California, Arizona, and 
Nevada would suffer no more than they will 
if the Bureau follows its own plans for con- 
struction of the gigantic new $421 million 
dam and powerplant at Glen Canyon. 

That may seem an extreme statement, but 
before substantiating it a few other situa- 
tions pertinent to the Glen Canyon project, 
to stand on the Colorado River at the Utah- 
Arizona line, should be set forth. 

When the Reclamation Bureau recently 
made public its specifications for the dam, 
water and power officiais of California, 
Arizona, and Nevada jumped with fright. 
The Bureau plans called for letting down 
during construction of the dam as little as 
one-tenth the amount of water required by 
downstream users. Projects vital to the 
economy of the lower basin would be 
wrecked by such operations. 

Various contingents hurried to Washing- 
ton to get an explanation. California's 
emissaries were Northcutt Ely and Robert 
L. McCarty, special counsel for the Colorado 
River Board of California, and the board's 
chief engineer, Raymond Matthew. They 
were received by Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Aandahl and Assistant Reclamation 
Commissioner Nielsen. What they learned 
left them not a little dismayed. 

Neither Aandahl nor Nielsen had ever 
seen the Bureau's specifications for Glen 
Canyon Dam. In fact, the specifications, 
which were prepared by Bureau engineers in 
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Denver, had not even been submitted to 
Reclamation Commissioner Dexheimer's office 
in Washington, nor to the office of Interior 
Secretary Seaton, for review. No one in 
Washington seemed to be aware that the 
plans violated Federal statutes and threat- 
ened every project and every power contract 
in the lower basin. 

Plans for the start of a $421 million Fed- 
eral project had gone out without the offi- 
cials responsible for them even bothering to 
learn what was in them. Nielsen told Ely, 
McCarty, and Matthew he would send for 
the specifications which already had gone 
out for bids. ' 

The next episode of the Glen Canyon 
drama was hardly less startling, The Bureau 
announced that bids for the main dam 
structure, to cost about $135 million alone, 
would be opened on April 11. 

In the next breath the Bureau revealed 
that a board of engineers, not connected 
with the Government, had been named to 
review the specifications and report on them. 
But the engineers would not be able to meet 
before bids for the dam were opened, 

And that is what happened. 

What if the independent engineers re- 
ported that the Glen Canyon specifications 
were inadequate, that changes in design 
were necessary to provide a greater safety 
factor, that the type of dam specified was 
not suitable for the foundations at the site? 

Did the Bureau know that the independent 
engineers would approve the plans, even 
through they had not yet seen them? 

If the Bureau didn’t know this, why didn't 
it hold up the opening of bids until the in- 
dependent engineers had a chance to study 
the specifications? That was the procedure 
Congress demanded in the case of Hoover 
Dam, and the cost of Hoover Dam was greatly 
increased by changes made by the independ- 
ent engineering board that passed on it. 

According to the Bureau, the independent 
Glen Canyon board will not meet until late 
this month, but the bids are already opened. 
Drastic changes may have to be made in the 
specifications, and this would be costly for 
all concerned. At the very least, some speci- 
fications must be changed if Federal statutes 
are to be obeyed and Hoover Dam and other 
lower-basin projects are not to be damaged, 
or even wrecked. 

Present Bureau plans call for the release 
of only 1,000 cubic feet per second from Glen 
Canyon during a part of the construction 
period and 3,000 during another part. The 
average requirements for projects below Glen 
Canyon are more than 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. Therefore, the Bureau plans to re- 
lease only one-tenth to one-third of the 
water necessary to meet lower-basin con- 
tracts. - 

What's going to happen to Hoover Dam 
under such a scheme? Because of low water, 
Hoover Dam's power output is already cut 
about 40 percent. The more water captured 
by Glen Canyon, the more Lake Mead, back 
of Hoover Dam, will have to be drawn down, 
and right now Lake Mead is less than half 
full. 

Colorado River Board Chairman Fred W, 
Simpson has demanded a meeting with Sec- 
retary Seaton on the whole matter. So have 
Arizona and Nevada officials. Only silence 
has come so far from Seaton. 

One other phase of the case has water and 
power engineers deeply concerned. That is 
the bureau’s design of Glen Canyon Dam. 
It would be about 700 feet high, almost as 
high as Hoover Dam, but it is designed as 
a thin arch type. Bureau officials admitted 
to Congress that the rock on which Glen 
would stand is weakly cemented together. 
Hoover Dam, much heavier than Glen would 
be, stands on solid granite many times 
stronger than the rock in Glen Canyon. 

The 185-mile-long reservoir behind Glen 
Dam would hold 26 million acre-feet of 
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water. Independent engineers have told this 
writer that if Glen Canyon Dam should give 
way under this enormous pressure, all other 
projects below it, including Hoover Dam, 
would be wiped out, thousands of lives would 
be lost, and the lower basin of the river 
would be devastated. 

One clue which might help to explain the 
peculiar actions of the bureau is in the law 
authorizing Glen Canyon. The dam is part 
of the gigantic upper Colorado River project 
consisting of 4 dams and 11 participating 
irrigation projects. The bureau has admitted 
that the participating projects could not pay 
for themselves. 

This is where Glen Canyon Dam comes into 
the picture. It would be built several hun- 
dred miles downstream from the partici- 
pating projects and none of the water stored 
behind it could be used for irrigation. But 
that stored water would be used to make 
hydro power, and the power revenues would 
be used to pay for the infeasible irrigation 
projects. 

* Who would buy Glen Canyon power? Why, 
the people of southern California mostly; the 
same people who would suffer the greatest if 
the bureau's Glen Canyon shenanicnns are 
permitted to succeed. 


Employment of the Handicapped: A 
Community Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite proud to announce to the Members 
of the House of Representatives that 
Miss Denny Sue Carlisle, of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., placed third in the 1957 
national essay contest of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped. This young lady's 
discussion of American public respon- 
sibility to employ the handicapped is an 
excellent presentation, one which all 
should have an opportunity to read. 
Therefore, I am inserting here a copy of 
her essay: 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, A 
COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 

When I think of the physically handi- 
capped, I am reminded of 2 years ago when 
I first began to work as a summer play- 
ground instructor. It was my first day on 
the job, and I was delighted to find several 
children waiting for me when I arrived on 
the school ground. I immediately noticed 
one little boy in a little red car. I thought 
it strange that he was not riding a bicycle 
like the other children, but I soon found 
out that Frankie couldn't ride a bike. He 
had been injured at birth and his legs never 
had developed as a normal boy's should. 
This proved, however, not to be a handicap 
to Frankie; he was the most active boy I 
had on the playground that summer. One 
of the things I learned was that he wanted 
no sympathy, and furthermore, he wanted 
to be treated like any other boy. He could 
walk on crutches, and he participated in 
dancing, singing games, and the other sports. 
I found him most helpful and a willing 
worker. He was always cheerful, and he 
added immensely to the atmosphere of the 
schoolroom. He was loved by his classmates, 
and his opinion was held in high esteem by 
all of them. I didn't see Frankie again until 
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this year. I took my brother to his Boy 
Scout meeting one evening not long ago, 
and I noticed that Frankle was playing the 
bugle for the troop. Upon inquiry, I found 
that Frankie was an avid scouter who par- 
ticipated in practically every phase of scout- 
ing that was offered. I began to think of 
the days when Frankie will be applying for 
a job. Surely he will have no difficulty, 
because of his wonderful background and 
training. And by the time he is out of 
school, hiring the handicapped will be,as 
normal as hiring anyone else. That is, if 
the community promotes this idea now. 
With all people there is a strong feeling of 
wanting to be a useful part of society. Prob- 
ably one of the most important phases of 
growing up is the satisfaction that comes 
by being independent, In the normal course 
of events, we all grow up and take this much 
coveted place in society. 

But the handicapped person, who is un- 
able to find useful employment, must feel, 
I am sure, the same frustration felt by a 
child who is never allowed to become inde- 
pendent. 

Fifty years ago, the fact that someone in 
the family was physically handicapped was 
something to be ashamed of, a sort of dis- 
grace. No means of education were offered 
these people and it was believed that they 
would be better off dead. There were cer- 
tainly no means of employing such people 
and they were hidden away in dark rooms 
of their homes, to waste away what might 
have been useful and fruitful lives. 

But such was not the case with a certain 
young woman named Helen Keller. She was 
handicapped more than other handicapped 
people; she was deaf and blind. She not 
only learned to talk and read, but she paved 
the way for many others. Here was a woman 
who would not let an enormous handicap 
stand in her way. 

But must we leave all the work to people 
like Helen Keller? You and I are working 
under a distinct advantage. We can read, 
write, talk, see, hear, walk, dance, and do 
many other things which are taken for 
granted. It is up to us, the people who 
make up the community, to see that the 
handicapped of our community are educated 
and employed and given the same advan- 
tages as the more fortunate. 

It is the community's responsibility to 
make a survey of jobs and occupations that 
can be successfully pursued by various 
types of handicapped people. There are sta- 
tistics at our fingertips, We, the business- 
men and women of the community need only 
to call local agencies that are working for 
the advancement of the physically handi- 
capped and offer our help, 

The blind can be employed in innumer- 
able jobs such as operators, typists, devel- 
opers in the photography industry, silk 
screeners, and many other jobs that require 
skilled workers with hands and feet. 

The person crippled in his legs is often 
quite proficient with his hands and can be 
employed in numberless occupations, such 
as music, vocational work, arts, crafts, dress 
designing, sewing, and manufacturing. 

If the handicapped ts well educated, there 
is no limit to the many opportunities in 
banking, business, teaching, and any other 
fleld where there is a need for specialized 
education. 

Often rehabilitation and education are re- 
quired to give the handicapped person con- 
fidence enough to go into gainful employ- 
ment. We have many such schools and 
many graduates of them in our community 
today. It has been proved that the physi- 
cally handicapped person is just as efficient, 
if not more so, than the physically normal 
one. 

The employer who is courageous enough 
to set a precedent soon finds that not only 
his business has often gained in efficiency, 
but that his own sense of satisfaction in 
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helping a fellow man has increased his per- 
sonal self-respect and enjoyment of life. 

We pride ourselves on advancing more 
rapidly than any other people before us. 
We have expanded and become bigger and 
better in business. We have research sci- 
entists constantly looking for newer and bet- 
ter living methods. We've become a highly 
advanced society of people, used to easier , 
living, and constantly hoping for better 
things for the coming generations. Let's not 
forge ahead in every other field and leave 
our handicapped in that dark room. Let's 
advance with the times and employ the 
physically handicapped. 

The only way that we can be sure that 
Frankie and his physically handicapped 
equals all over the Nation will be employed 
is for us as individuals and members of an 
alert community to do our best for this 
cause today. 

You are your community. 

You be the one to open the door for a 
handicapped person, 


Yadkin Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr, SCOTT of North’Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edito- 
rial taken from the Elkin Tribune, 
Thursday, April 25, 1957: 


YADKIN FLOOD CONTROL—PROBLEM Takes ON 
ADDED IMPORTANCE To STATE as WELL AS 
THIS SECTION 


It is encouraging to learn the Yadkin 
flood-control project, which has been pretty 
much kicked around since It received its first 
real momentum after the disastrous August 
14 flood of 1940, is once again in the lime- 
light, having been removed from a purely 
local category to one of Statewide impor- 
tance in securing new industry for North 
Carolina, and for providing water for a num- 
ber of North Carolina cities, including Win- 
ston-Salem, Greensboro, and High Point. 

As yet no actual move to construct a flood- 
control dam has been started, but a survey 
report from the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the question of a $160,000 appropriation will 
come before the Senate Commerce Committee 
within the next 3 weeks, and delegations 
from Elkin, North Wilkesboro and other af- 
fected areas along the river are organizing 
for trips to Washington and appearances 
before the committee. The tional Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has c ed the proj- 
ect A-1 and recommended immediate action. 

As things now stand the cost of a dam 
on the Yadkin to assure flood control, would 
cost an estimated $9 million. And as we 
understand it, the backed-up waters would 
not affect the “Happy Valley” section of 
Caldwell County, which has played its part 
in blocking any effective flood control during 
the past 16 years. 

Perhaps too many people who live without 
the Yadkin flood area, and to Members of 
Congress who make up the Senate Commerce 
Committee, news of floods along the Yadkin 
seem remote and unimportant. For it takes 
actual physical contact with a flood to re- 
veal the terrific damage of water thundering 
down a valley to inundate and destroy count- 
less millions of dollars in property and crops, 
as well as to claim lives. 

It has been over 16 years since the Yadkin 
jumped its banks and wreaked untold dam- 
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age through the valley. But no man can 
Say when it will do the same thing again. 
haps tomorrow, perhaps next week, per- 
haps next year, But there can be little doubt 
that, as floods have come in the past, they 
will come in the future. And it has been 
estimated that due to the decrease in tim- 
ber and ground coverage since 1940, should 
as much rain fall now as it did that year, 
the flood would crest 5 feet higher, which 
Would put it on the main floors of many 
main-street stores. Only those of us 
Who have experienced these floods know 
what such a thing can mean, 

But we should remember that not only is 
flood control important simply to prevent 
the river from fiooding the valley, but also 
as a long range project important to the 
future industrial growth of our State. Water 
1s becoming more and more vital in many 
Ways as recent dry spells have caused wells 
to fail and streams to slacken or run dry. 
A flood control dam on the Yadkin would 
Conserve water and during dry spelis make 
it available for industry and for the use of 
towns and cities. 

Of course this newspaper, which has seen 
More than one flood sweep down the valley, 
is in favor heart and soul of flood-control 

es that will remove the threat of ca- 
tastrophe from above the valley's collective 
heads. And we hope that those in Wash- 
ington in whose hands such control rests, 
Will be able to gain a picture of the death, 
danger and destruction which a flood along 
this uncontrolled river entails. 


On Cutting the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND- Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to present an editorial from the Arling- 
ton Times, a weekly newspaper published 
in the second district of the State of 
Washington, In this editorial, publisher 
Jack Carpenter, I believe, has outlined 
the problem that Congress faces in trying 
to cut the budget. 

This Congress has embarked on a sin- 
dere and hard-working campaign to try 
to cut the fat from the Federal budget. 
We have pored over appropriation bills 
item by item and have cut where we be- 
lieved cuts to be judicious. I know that 
if the American people realized fully the 
Situation as described in the Times edi- 
torial, the decision as to whether the 
Services asked for are worth the extra 
taxes paid could be made more easily by 
each citizen. This editorial gets to the 
Point of the Government's financial op- 
erations and outlines in unvarnished 
terms the sacrifices necessary to achieve 
€conomy. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 

Your Servants Give ORDERS 

We Americans are wont to kid ourselves 
about the principles of democracy, in which 
government functions by the consent of the 
governed: in which government officials are 
the servants of the people. 

Yet the fact remains that while we elect 
Certain officials, our Government has become 
& great despot. 

This fact was made known to the average 
Citizen during the past month in no un- 
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certain terms, when the treasuries of busi- 
ness institutions and private citizens were 
drained almost white by the huge tax bill 
that almost freezes up business during the 
months of March and April each year. 

Those tax statements each bear a threat- 
ening clause that tell the “master citizen” 
what will happen to him if he doesn't pungle 
up without delay. 

However, when we get the bill paid and 
have time to think about how our Govern- 
ment gets that way, we find that the citizens 
who are doing the sweating over paying the 
bill are the cause of it all. 

We clamor for economy in Government at 
one time, then when the legislature meets we 
send letters, telegrams, and hire lobbyists to 
get through legislation for projects that cost 
money. 

We ask Federal and State aid for schools, 
for highways, for flood control, for buildings, 
etc., all of which we hope will bring the 
money from some other locality. 

Right now the whole country is conscious 
of the huge Federal budget. Everybody is 
clamoring for a reduction in the budget, but 
the only place where we can all agree to re- 
duce spending Is in foreign aid. 

Of course, we in Washington will not com- 
plain if some reductions are made in allot- 
ments for projects in California, or some 
other State, but for goodness sake don't cut 
any appropriations scheduled for Washing- 
ton. 

With that spirit prevalent, Mr. average citi- 
ven, you can rest assured the Federal, State, 
county, city, and school district budgets will 
continue to grow bigger, and after all those 
servants are only doing your bidding when 
they point the tax statement at you and say 
“pay up before April 15 or else.“ 


Breaching Our Frontline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people would like to see a sub- 
stantial reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures in areas where reductions can 
safely and reasonably be made. I am 
convinced that there are many such 
areas. There are undoubtedly cuts 
that can safely be made in the funds re- 
quested by the State Department, but 
the $47 million reduction voted in the 
House just does not make sense. 

An editorial in the Wilmington Morn- 
ing News of May 2 points up the perilous 
gamble involved in this fantastic cut far 
better than I can. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude that editorial: 

BREACHING OUR FRONTLINE 

Do you agree with this statement? 

“The United States has never fought a 
foreign war that could not have been 
avoided. Even though we were attacked, 
different policies and better diplomacy 
could have prevented war or kept us from 
being drawn in.“ 

We don't know how true this is. It has 
been said, though, by great numbers of 
Americans during and after the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, the Spanish-American 
War, World Wars I and II, and the Korean 
war. And in each case there is at least a 
certain amount of truth in the statement, 
It is easy now to point out mistakes of 
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omission or commission by Presidents Wil- 
son, Roosevelt, and Truman and their Secre- 
taries of State. If they hadn't made those 
mistakes, war might have been avoided. 

But the American people, though quick to 
blame their leaders when it is too late, show 
suprising indifference before the fact. The 
war which our Government today is trying to 
prevent is world war III. The governmental 
machinery on which prevention depends 
consist of the State Department and the For- 
eign Service. Yet there is hardly an audible 
word of protest from the public when the 
House votes to cut the State Department 
budget by 26 percent. 

Such a cut, in a time of rising costs, grow- 
ing international problems and responsibili- 
ties, increasing danger, and expanded opera- 
tions, might result in errors of omission or 
commission that would make world war III 
inevitable. In the heartfelt words of Secre- 
tary Dulles to a Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee Tuesday: “The total effect of these 
cuts would be to breach gravely the front 
line of our defense of peace and freedom in 
the world * * * a false economy, not com- 
patible with the peace and security of the 
United States.” 

Is that what Americans want? They aren't 
saying it isn't. Mr. Dulles is telling us, in 
effect, that if the State Department is forced 
to cut back on personnel, on training, on 
foreign contacts an information, it is bound 
to make more mistakes and omissions and it 
may fail to prevent war. Once world war III 
starts, it will do no good to blame our leaders. 
But it is not too late to give them the 
tools to do the job they are trying to do. 

Mr. Dulles did not confine himself to gen- 
eralities. He gave a business-like report, 
showing how our operations have expanded 
and why they are n He noted that 
in Washington alone State Department em- 
ployees put in 119 man-years of unpaid over- 
time in the last 30 months. He noted that 
the Soviet Union has been rapidly enlarging 
its own diplomatic service, roughly doubling 
its personnel in the last 4 years. (If Russia 
doubled her army, would we want to reduce 
owns?) 

Mr. Dulles concluded by saying: “The 
danger which could result from matters going 
wrong is becoming infinitely great; indeed, 
it surpasses human comprehension. * * * 
No investment that the people make in their 
Government pays so high a return as the 
modest investment required to maintain an 
efficient State Department and Foreign Serv- 
ice.” 

But it's up to the people of the United 
States. If they continue to seem indifferent, 
the cuts will stand and America's future will 
stand in jeopardy. 


Address by Judge Walker Butler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Judge Walker Butler: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY JUDGE WALKER BUTLER 
AT SOCIETY OP AMERICAN MILITARY ENGI- 
NEERS DINNER MEETING ON TUESDAY, APRIL 
23, 1957, AT THE WESTERN Society or ENGI- 
NEERS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Distinguished gentlemen at the speaker's 

table, equally distinguished ladies and gen- 

tlemen out in the audience, it is a privilege 
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to have the opportunity to say a few words 
at this gathering tonight. I had the same 
honor, a year ago, to speak at the meeting at 
which time this organization inducted into 
office General Berrigan as commiander of this 
post. As I lock back at what has been de- 
veloping and what has been done in the 
course of the past year, I rejoice, as I am 
sure you do, at the fact that we have finally 
been successful in awakening an adequate 
number of groups and individuals here in 
the Midwest as to the possibilities and the 
necessities presented by the waterway facil- 
ities of our immediate vicinity. Throughout 
our country, in fact, people are beginning to 
take note that here, in Chicagoland, we have, 
by reason of the natural location of the city 
of Chicago at the junction of the Illinois 
Waterway and the Great Lakes systcm, tre- 
mendous possibilities of development that no 
other city in the world can possibly equal, if 
we just have the men, the energy, and the 
determination to make use of what nature 
has provided for us here. 

Looking back at this year, thinking over 
the numerous developments that have taken 
place since General Berrigan took office as 
president of this organization a year ago, I 
can’t help but reflect, and I hope that the 
people of the Chicago area are aware, as those 
of us in this room are aware, of the tremen- 
dous good fortune that came to Chicago 
when Gen. Paul Berrigan was assigned to 
this division. During the years gone past, 
we have become accustomed to excellence in 
service, to enthusiasm and cooperation, and 
to leadership in planning from the men who 
have led the Corps of Engineers in the Middle 
West. But never in the history of this or- 

tion—or in the history of the Middle 
West—have we had a man occupying the top 
spot in the Corps of Engineers who has given 
so wholly of himself and who has produced 
so much in the way of results, as has General 
Berrigan. I am delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity here tonight to voice that considered 
opinion. I could talk of a half dozen in- 
tances, of which I have personal knowledge, 
that demonstrate the unexcelled coopera- 
tion provided by the general and his staff. I 
know there are many other instances you 
folks know about. I am thinking, for ex- 
ample, of one important instance. I am 


thinking of the fact that it became vitally ` 


important to the development of a deep- 
water harbor at Lake Calumet, that some- 
thing be done with reference to the program 
for dredging that had already been sched- 
uled for something like a year and a half 
ahead. I think it was in the 1958 schedule 
(if am not mistaken). At any rate, it was 
something like a year and a half away—and 
it was needed immediately. Any of you who 
have had experience, as I have had, of deal- 
ing with government—I don't mean Federal 
Government alone, I mean any government— 
to get them to revise a schedule that had 
finally been agreed upon by those in charge 
of scheduling operations, will understand the 
feeling of hopelessness we had in our ambi- 
tion to try to advance that scheduling of the 
dredging by 6 months. Maybe, we thought, 
if we had a couple of miracles, we might ad- 
vance it 7 months, perhaps even 8. 

To sum up what might have been a long, 
long story: We had the unprecedented result 
of having that scheduling advanced the full 
18 months, so that it started right then, when 
we needed it. There is just one man in this 
room tonight that I know of who is entitled 
to the lion's share for having done that tre- 
mendously important and vastly valuable 
thing for the people of all the Middle West, 
and that is the gentleman we are honoring 
here tonight, at the conclusion of his first 
year of service as president of this organiza- 
tion—General Berrigan. ` 

I have had other experiences with him. 
For example, when it became a question of 
the continuation of work on the Cal-Sag 
Channel, when that tremendously important 
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Job faced the possibility that it was about to 
be halted, if we didn't furnish local cooper- 
ation required by the 1946 Rivers and Har- 
bors Act, there was only one solution which 
could be worked out. That was the neces- 
sity of going to the legislature at Springfield 
5 minutes after they opened their doors. No; 
I guess it was 2 minutes. They hadn't the 
opportunity to find their seats when the bill 
was introduced that would provide for the 
issuance of $6 million in nonreferendum 
bonds for the purpose of acquiring land 
needed for spoil sites—needed for the relo- 
cation of utilities and the various other 
things specified by the Congress as the things 
that had to be done by local interests before 
the Congress would consider an application 


to continue Federal appropriations. The 


committee of Congress had made it plain 
that it must be done, and done now. In 
that emergency again we had the invaluable 
assistance of the gentleman we honor here 
tonight. We drafted him to go to Springfield 
with us. It was my very great pleasure to 
present him to my former colleagues, the 
members of the senate in the General As- 
sembly of Illinois. 

As I said to him later, when he finished 
speaking, he had so forcefully presented the 
facts and figures at his fingertips and so 
logically presented the entire problem that 
he had the unprecedented experience of 
walking off the witness stand in the senate 
chamber without any member asking a sin- 
gle question. That bill was one of the first 
passed by the 1957 session, and it was 
promptly signed by Governor Stratton. Gen- 
eral Berrigan, I salute you for the grand help 
you gave to the people of this community, 
who have been fighting all these years to get 
something done for the waterways. 

I could talk about a number of other ex- 
periences that I have had with our guest. 
Those I have related are just two examples 
of the great fortune the people of our com- 
munity have had in obtaining the leadership 
and the patient cooperation that this man 
has displayed, trying to solve the intricate 
problems we have had here in Chicago. Per- 
haps this could be best summed up with the 
statement that at long last we had found a 
leader who not only understood the many 
problems confronting us—because he had 
devoted hours and days and weeks to a study 
of those problems—but most of all we found 
a man who Inspired confidence in the highest 
degree. 

Those of us who aren’t directly connected 
with the Corps of Engineers, those of us who 
have stood, as it were, on the sidelines, and 
over the years have tried to stir up some 
enthusiasm to get the things done—because 
we felt primarily it was a crime to have that 
advantage given to this area by nature, and 
not have enough sense to make use of it, 
those of us who recognized what a tremen- 
dous factor the. completed Cal-Sag Channel 
will be in strengthening our national de- 
fense—we have been mightily inspired and 
encouraged by the example of this man, 
quietly and without fanfare, who has fitted 
right into the team, as if he belonged upon 
it all the days of his life, within short order 
after his arrival in Chicago. It demonstrated 
to us that he not only has the academic skills 
of a top-flight engineer, but he has the will- 
ingness to work with people. He has the 
ambition to see something performed, to see 
a job done. 

It is that kind of men, God knows, that 
we need—people who deal with public work, 
conscientiously and efficiently. So here to- 
night, I am delighted to have the chance to 
say these few words of appreciation to him 
for what he has done for our community, as 
well as for the country at large. 

I was very much interested. just a day or 
so ago, to read a comment that came from 
a man who ought to know what he is talking 
about, Maj. Gen. John Bragdon, retired. He 
is President Eisenhower's special assistant 
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and coordinator on public-works planning. 
He said—and you may have seen it in the 
papers last Saturday or Sunday: Public- 
works problems are among the major ones 
involved in the complexities arising from 
overlapping jurisdictions within the metro- 
politan areas; the tremendous and growing 
need for public works exists throughout the 
country.” He urged that comprehensive and 
long-range planning for public works should 
be undertaken by the governmental body 
Closest to the people, to the maximum abil- 
ity of local governments to finance them. 
From the standpoint of taxpayers who pay 
for these things, they ought to be delighted 
to have somebody working at this job Who 
gets it done. General Bragdon quoted De- 
partment of Commerce figures of 1954 show- 
ing the estimated requirements of State and 
local public works at $204 billion, and went 
on to say: “If we had decided to catch up 
in 10 years, from the standpoint of State 
and local governments, they would have to 
be spending more than $20 billion a year 
on new public works. Actually, the current 
rate is far short of this.” I have quoted that 
to you to give you some idea of the overall 
importance of the kind of things with which 
General Berrigan has been engaged. 

The production and provision of public 
works to take care of the tremendously in- 
creased demands of a population which is 
growing by leaps and bounds is very neces- 
sary, While I am on this subject, I will not 
be digressing too much—certainly not too 
long—if I make this comment: Those of us 
who are interested in public service cannot 
help but run head on into a situation that 
gives us a great deal of concern. All of us, 
of course, are interested in and have approved 
plans that permit one who has spent years of 
his life doing a good job to look forward to 
security when the time comes that he is no 
longer able to carry his full share of the 
load. 

What I have to say here could not possibly 
be interpreted as a diatribe against pension 
plans and retirement plans, and that sort of 
thing, but I become concerned, and I become 
confused, when I see plans that require man- 
datory retirement of men in the full flush 
of their youth, at the age of 50, 51, or 52 
-years, who, by reason of our Federal laws 
governing our Army personnel, are required 
to step down under a mandatory retirement 
system that takes out of circulation these 
men right at the peak of their performance. 
To my mind, that is one of the crying shames 
of the age—the fact that that sort of thing 
should be tolerated. 

Aman who has the opportunity to spend 30 
years in the active practice of his profes- 
sion—I am speaking particularly of engi- 
neers now—I talk about that because they 
certainly suffer most of all under this in- 
equitable system. Why, my friends, there 
is a provision under this compulsory retire- 
ment system that permits 10 percent of vet- 
erinarians to be retained. Somebody told me 
that the Army had been mechanized, and 
therefore, cedtainly I would be Justified in 
believing that the role of veterinarians would 
be somewhat reduced in importance to what 
it was at the time this law was passed. Yet, 
there Is a provision for the retention of 10 
percent of the veterinarians, doctors, chap- 
lains, whose importance I won't minimize—or 
other medical services. But, no such pro- 
vision is made for the retention of an engi- 
neer who has devoted 30 years of his life 
to learning the problems, and how to conquer 
those problems which lie within his province. 

To my mind, it is time that something be 
done to bring in effect a cure of that situa- 
tion. It is a tragic thing, not only to the 
taxpayer who has paid for the development 
and the training of that man, but it is @ 
tragic thing to the man himself. At the age 
of 51 or 52 years, he finds himself forcibly 
separated from the service at a time when he 
is not being sought by industry because be 
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is over 45 years of age; the time when the 
only thing left to him is to go out and de- 
velop his own business from the ground up. 
That just doesn't make sense. It is time 
something was done about it. It is time 
that those of us who have the privilege of 
standing up in public and talking about that 
Subject. should present the facts on an in- 
Consistent and indefensible situation. 

The Chief Executive of this country ought 
to issue an executive order suspending the 
effect of that kind of compulsory retire- 
Ment, during a time when the need for 

ed engineers is so great and the neces- 
Sity is equally great for the development of 
Public works—certainly the public works we 
are talking about are the very ones the Corps 
ot Engineers and all other engineers are re- 
Quired to be Interested in. 

Some kind of provision must be made that 
the men who have 30 years of experience un- 
der their belt, who have acquired the know- 

through the hard knocks of practical ex- 
Perience and who, for my part, are mere 
Youngsters of 50 years, shall not be tossed 
into the discard. The idea of telling us that 
these fellows who graduated from West Point 
in 1926 or 1927 should now be forcibly re- 
strikes me as one of the most wasteful 
Suggestions in many a year. Tonight, we 
Ought to be thinking about that problem. 
We ought to be thinking about what we can 
do to make certain that the man who has just 
Teached the peak of his performance shall 
given the opportunity to continue to de- 
liver the goods, in service to the American 
Public, 

As you consider that, think about what a 
Crime it is to permit a reduction in the num- 
ber of those actively practicing engineering. 

y attention was called this morning to an 
item that appeared in one of the morning 
Papers which I thought might be interesting 
to you. It is entitled, A Message from 

ow" and is quoted from the news agency 
There were nearly four times as many 
engineers and technicians in Russia in 1952 
as there were 25 years ago.” It goes on to 
about the production of materials. The 
that struck me was that, over there, 

they are producing more and more engineers, 
and they are giving them the opportunity to 
Serve. Over here, we are producing engineers, 
but when they reach the age of 51, 52, or 53 
„ We say, Tou may no longer serve. 
You have fulfilled your usefulness so far as 

© Corps of Engineers is concerned.” 

To my mind, that is something we ought 
to do something about. 

Pinally, I saw a quote the other day that 

thought might bear repetition here to- 
night. If I sound to you like I am very 
enthusiastic over the opportunity that has 

given me to be associated with General 
Berrigan, that is exactly the impression I 
Want to leave with you. I would like to 
Quote these few words from one of our great 
‘ustrial leaders who spoke before a na- 
tional forum just a few days ago. He was 
Speaking about our general situation here in 
this country. 

He said, “When T see our population dou- 
bling, and perhaps redoubling in a single cen- 
tury; when I see the standard of living ris- 
ing all over the world; when I contemplate 
the enormous drain upon our natural re- 

in the coming century; when I wit- 
ness man's first faltering steps in an atomic 
äge; when I watch him seeking to penetrate 
Outer space; when I see him trying to harness 
Tays of the sun; when I observe his de- 
ation to unlock (if he can) the ulti- 

Mate secrets of the universe, such as the crea- 
of matter out of energy; when I com- 
Prehend in short the boundlessness of his 
expectations, I do know one thing. The fu- 
is not for little men with little minds. 

t is not for men without vision, who fear 
It is not for timid men who early 

Were frightened by the story of Frankenstein, 
The future is for men who dare to have 


great expectations, and who, with the guid- 
ance and encouragement of all the people 
from whom they strive will also have the 
courage, the persistence, the wisdom, and 
the patience to transform those expectations 
into reality.“ 

That ladies and gentlemen, is the kind of 
man Gen. Paul Berrigan has shown himself 
to be since the day he arrived in our misst. 
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Alabama Looks at Its laby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
Was my pleasure to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp last week an article 
calling attention to the eighth annual ob- 
servance of “Alabama Industry Days.” 

This Statewide observance from April 
28 through May 4 put Alabama's indus- 
trial might on exhibit. It also afforded 
ample opportunity to review Alabama's 
rapid industrialization and the numerous 
economic advances which have resulted 
in recent years. 

Expanding industry has revitalized our 
State's entire economy. 

Alabama is fast becoming more urban 
than rural. But just as drought and in- 
sects once adversely affected the State's 
economy when it was based entirely on 
agriculture, other factors now some- 
times cause changes in our industrial 
economy. However, our economy as a 
whole is now well balanced between ag- 
riculture andindustry. In fact, industry 
itself is logically diversified in our State. 

Alabama's present economy, therefore, 
is basically healthy and stable. 

As an honest and forthright appraisal 
of our current economic condition, under 
leave heretofore granted, I insert in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Birming- 
ham News, one of the South’s greatest 
newspapers, entitled “Alabama Looks at 
Its Industry.“ The editorial appeared 
in the News on April 30, 1957: 

ALABAMA LOOKS THIS WEEK AT Irs INDUSTRY 

This week, April 28 through May 4, 
is being observed again throughout the State 
as Alabama Industry Days. Sponsored by 
the Associated Industries of Alabama, the 
University of Alabama, the Alabama Press 
Association, the Alabama Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation, and the Alabama Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, this annual event is designed 
to help bring to all of our people a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of what in- 
dustry means in our community and indi- 
vidual lives. 

As in previous years, many Alabama manu- 
facturing concerns this week are holding 
open house and conducting plant tours to 
give people an opportunity to see industry 
in action. In numerous cities and towns, 
retail merchants are featuring window and 
store displays, showing Alabama-made prod- 
ucts. The story of Albama industry and its 
progress is being given special emphasis by 
the press, radio, and television. 

Alabamians will learn this week that in- 
dustrial activity in the State is being main- 
tained at a generally high level. The con- 
census of business leaders queried in a re- 
cent Associated Industries survey was that 
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while 1957 will not be as good a year as 
1956 in terms of profits, the volume of busi- 
ness will hold up satisfactorily. 

Last several of the State's major 
industries, notably steel, textiles and lumber, 
were beset with strikes and other temporary 
troubles, but even so total industrial activ- 
ity, according to the University Bureau of 
Business Research, advanced over the pre- 
vious year. Substantial gains, the bureau 
reported recently in its annual business sur- 
vey, were made by many smaller but often 
faster-growing industrial lines. Impressive 
growth and vigor were shown by such indus- 
tries as chemicals, aluminum, cement, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment, ship- 
bullding, and paper, pulp, and paperboard. 

The rate of economic development varies 
In different years, but there are good rea- 
sons sustaining the belief that Alabama's 
industrial growth is continuing at a healthy 
pace. Our citizens will find much that is 
encouraging and gratifying in surveying the 
State’s industrial scene during Alabama In- 
dustry Days. 


Wilkesboro Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial taken from the Winston-Salem 
Journal, May 2, 1957: > 

THE WILKESBORO DAM 

The new Army Corps of Engineers’ report 
strongly recommending the Wilkesboro Dam 
plan for flood control on the Yadkin River 
should be approved by Congress. This would 
clear the way for action on an urgently 
needed flood control program in the upper 
Yadkin Basin which has been too long 
delayed. N 

The Wilkesboro project has been opposed 
by landowners having property in Wilkes and 
Caldwell Counties above the proposed dam 
site. They say it would inundate their land. 
The Corps’ report takes cognizance of this 
opposition and says the dam now proposed 
has been designed.to prevent any such inun- 
dation. Then the report compares the 
Wilkesboro Dam project with three alternate 
plans embracing multiple dams on tribu- 
taries to show that these projects are not eco- 
nomically feasible, because of high costs, and 
that they would provide less flood control and 
water resources benefits. The Wilkesboro 
project would cost much less, cover less 
ground, provide more benefits, be construct- 
ed much quicker, and cost less to operate 
and maintain. 

The report re-emphasizes the urgent need 
for effective flood control in the Yadkin Val- 
ley. It shows that the annual average dam- 
age from floodwaters in the upper Yadkin 
Basin is $313,000. Industrial and commer- 
cial properties in the area subject to flooding 
exceeds $15 million, with a total employment 
of approximateley 2,000. The flood stage on 
the Wilkesboro gage is 12 feet, and from 1899 
to 1955, this flood stage was equaled or ex- 
ceeded in 6 years out of every 7. In the dis- 
astrous floods of 1940 the Wilkesboro gage 
reached 36.7 feet. Flood damage that year 
Tan into the millions. 

It seems obvious even to those not versed 
in hydraulic engineering that, in times of 
heavy rainfall in the mountainous terrain of 
Wilkes and Caldwell, the rapid and volumin- 
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ous fiow of rain water down the hills of the 
Yadkin Valley could not be controlled by a 
few catch-basin dams on tributary streams. 
At such times much floodwater runs directly 
into the river. Small dams might well fit 
into an overall flood-control program, but 
some larger dams on the main river are 
essential for adequate regulation of stream 
flow. 

The plan of the Army engineers is based on 
years of study. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, which aided in a limited degree in the 
resurvey upon which the present corps report 
is based, says it neither agrees nor disagrees 
with the report findings. But an SCS study 
made in 1941 indicates that the small mul- 
tiple dam plan would not afford adequate 
flood control for the valley. 

Congress should accept the Wilkesboro 
Dam project as an important first step in 
the development of a comprehensive flood 
control, stream regulation, and water con- 
servation program for the whole Yadkin 
Basin. In so doing it will prepare the way 
for the evolution of a State-Federal water 
control and use program which will protect 
not merely the interests of a few landown- 
ers in the valley, but the interests of all the 
1,250,000 people who live in and near the 
Yadkin Basin in North Carolina. 


Disabled American Veterans Oppose Vet- 
erans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, H. R. 
6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including in the Rrconp a letter 
addressed to me by the director of legis- 
lation of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans expressing opposition to the veter- 
ans’ provisions of H. R. 6659. In this let- 
ter, the Disabled American Veterans has 
expressed opposition to the transfer of 
any part of the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram from the Veterans’ Administration 
to other agencies. The Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans is also opposed to using the 
trust fund of the national service life 
insurance program for the purchase of 
housing loans. The Disabled American 

, Veterans’ letter follows: 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Tzacux: Your letter dated 
April 9, 1957, addressed to National Com- 
mander Joseph F. Burke, enclosing a copy 
of H, R. 6659 and requesting an expression 
of the views of this organization relative to 
the portion of the bill which affects the vet- 
erans’ housing program, has been carefully 
considered. 

Commander Burke is now in the Far West 
on official business and while he has not been 
consulted on the latest development in the 
matter of proposed legislation on the sub- 
ject of housing for veterans I know from 
previous discussions with him and based on 
my knowledge of organization policy that I 
can speak for the commander on this im- 
portant topic. 

The Disabled American Veterans is op- 
posed to H. R. 6659 and its provisions af- 
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fecting veterans and their families and we 
cannot help but feel that the Banking and 
Currency Committee has infringed some- 
what upon the jurisdictional prerogatives of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in this 
matter, It seems to us that such a tendency, 
if followed to any notable extent by various 
congressional committees, could bring about 
a condition bordering on legislative chaos 
which would certainly not be to the advan- 
tage of veterandom. In other words, the 
DAV believes that your committee has and 
should be permitted to retain jurisdiction 
over proposed legislation affecting veterans 
and their dependents. This organization 
is opposed to raising the interest rate or at- 
taining such result by indirection, opposed to 
using any part of the NSLI fund for housing 
loans or other extraneous purposes, and we 
are flatly against any move that would 
transfer functions of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to other agencies. Attached for 
your ready references are copies of my letter 
to you dated April 5, 1957, and my wire to 
Chairman Brent Spence of April 2, 1957. 
Sincerely yours, 
OMER W. CLARK, 
National Director of Legislation. 


Thomas E. Murray, Member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would call 
to the attention of Members of the House 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American of Thursday, 
May 2, in which the publishers of that 

“great newspaper express the hope that 
the President will reappoint Thomas E. 
Murray as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, À 

The editorial very wisely points out 
that “the members of this Commission, 
important as it is to our national se- 
curity, should be men of the highest 
integrity, intellectual courage, and spe- 
cialized knowledge.” 

The editorial refers to a letter which 
10 members of the joint congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy directed to 
the President urging the reappointment 
of Mr. Murray. As one of the signers 
of this letter, I would like to make it clear, 
as I have already done on the floor of 
the House, that we were not acting in an 
official committee capacity, but as indi- 
vidual Members who were aware of Mr. 
Murray’s great contribution to our atom- 
ic energy program. Being among those 
Members of Congress who by our posi- 
tion on the joint committee follow this 
program most closely, we believe, as the 
Journal-American editorial states, that 
it is “in the interests of the common 
good to have on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission a man of Mr. Murray's expe- 
rience, brilliance, and honesty.” 

Thomas Murray has never permitted 
political considerations to interfere with 
his work on the Commission. His efforts 
have always been directed toward what 
he believed to be for the good of his 
country. 
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I certainly join the Journal-American 
in expressing the hope that the President 
will reappoint Mr. Murray. 

The editorial to which I refer follows: 

Tuomas E. MURRAY ` 

The Atomic Energy Commission is a su- 
premely important agency. This being s0, 
its members should be men of the highest 
integrity, intellectual courage, and special- 
ized knowledge to direct this Nation's nuclear 
development both for security in war and 
its uses in peace. 

In our opinion Thomas E. Murray fulfills 
all these conditions. r 

Nor are we alone in that belief. 

A letter has just been made public urging 
President Eisenhower to reappoint Commis- 
sioner Murray, whose term expires June 30. 
The letter was signed by all 10 Democratic 
members of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee and 1 Republican, Repre- 
sentative James T. Patrerson, of Connecticut. 
We think it reflects the views of many 
Americans. 

There is a growing feeling in Washigton 
that Commissioner Murray will not be reap- 
pointed. The reasons for that opinion seem 
to be that he is a Democrat, that he is 4 
holdover from the Truman administration. 
that he has become known as a dissenter and 
sometimes has opposed the policies of the 
present administration, 

None of these reasons is valid. 

As the letter signed by the Atomic Energy 
committeemen points out, Mr. Murray has 
never permitted political considerations to 
get in the way of “the common good of the 
United States.” 

His dissenting has always been in the 
direction of what he believes the common 
good to be. 

In this connection we offer an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 18, 
this year. Mr. Murray was credited by Rep- 
resentatives JOHN W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, and CHET HOLIFIELD, of California 
as having been largely responsible for the 
development of the small A-weapons pro- 
gram, to which majority opinion was at first 
skeptical or indifferent. 

We have not always been in agreement with 
Mr. Murray's views, nor have the Congress- 
men who support his reappointment. But 
we would like to ask: Is it not in the interest 
of the common good to have on the Atomic 
Energy Commission a man of his experience, 
brilliance, and honesty? Is not dissent by 
such a man often of more value than acquie- 
scence? 

It is our hope the prevailing feeling in 
Washington is wrong. It is our hope the 
President will reappoint Mr, Murray. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the Military 
District of Washington 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Military District of Wash- 
ington, United States Army, observed its 
15th anniversary. Because of the holi- 
day, the district is celebrating the anni- 
versary today. 

It is fitting and appropriate at this 
time for this House to recognize the 
responsibilities and accomplishments 
which the Military District of Washing- 
ton has achieved over the past 15 years. 
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Although small in area, the district is 
Tesponsible for many vitally important 
units, installations, and ceremo- 

Rial functions in and around the Capital. 
Headed by Maj. Gen. John G. Van 
Houten, the Military District of Wash- 
B is primarily responsible for the 
defense of metropolitan Washington and 
De extensive needs of the Department of 

ense 


Military and civilian personnel work- 

within the district should be thanked 

on this occasion for the faithful per- 

formance of their duties which have 

Contributed greatly to the success of the 
Command. 

The installations within the command 

ve demonstrated their interest in local 

unity activities and have been re- 
SPonsible for establishing a feeling of 
Mutual understanding between the mili- 
tary and civilian population. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 

&m happy to submit the following re- 
Port of MDW’s responsibilities for in- 
ertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MDW To CELEBRATE 15TH ANNIVERSARY 

May 5 

The Military District of Washington 

(MDW) will observe {ts 15th anniversary on 

y 5. Organized under that designation 
in 1942, it was established solely to meet the 
of the Nation's Capital. Before com- 
into being 15 years ago several other 
tions existed from time to time but 

more limited in scope and authority. 

Today, MDW as it is commonly known, 
has two specific functions: 

To provide a well-organized and respon- 

le support in defense of the Capital in the 
event of an emergency, and 

To perform the numerous services re- 
Julred by the Department of the Army in 
the Washington area, 

Commanded by Maj. Gen. John G. Van 
Houten, MDW is limited geographically, but 
Within this small area many installations, 
activities, and units of differing character- 
istics exist. 

With its headquarters in building T-7 at 
velly Point (a 65-minute walk from 
Washington National Airport), MDW in- 
ludes 6 counties in Virginia: Arlington, 
Fairfax, Prince William, Stafford, King 

ge, and Westmoreland; 5 in Mary- 
land: Calvert, Charles, Montgomery, Prince 
Georges, and St. Marys—including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Installations under MDW command in- 
clude Fort Myer (home of the Army Chief 
Of Staff Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, and Air 
Force Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
ing); Fort Lesley J. McNair, located in 
zouthwest Washington (home of the Na- 
tional War College and the Industrial Col- 

of the Armed Forces); and Cameron 
Station in Alexandria, Va., charged with the 
Shipping of Government property, packing, 
rating, and shipping the household effects 
belonging to Armed Forces personnel. Also 
located here are a number of small tech- 
nical units. 

In addition, the headquarters is respon- 
Sible for the First Arctic Test Center sta- 
tioned in the far north at Fort Churchill, 

itoba, Canada, and has courts-martial 

diction over all military attachés abroad. 

1 MDW's responsibilities are basically simi- 

ar to those of the six continental Army 

Sommands. Its special responsibilities in- 

Volve the Department of the Army and var- 
other Government agencies. 

Not to be confused with military districts 
established in all States and the District of 
Columbia which are charged with the ad- 
Ministration of Reserve and National Guard 
Tecruiting activities, MDW is, for the most 
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part, not directly concerned with these ac- 
tivities. 

Some of the more important functions, as 
far as the public and the Capital are con- 
cerned, involve the Army's oldest regiment, 
the 3d “Old Guard” Infantry Regiment with 
headquarters at Fort Myer, and a battalion 
at Fort McNair. 

This famous regiment is the ceremonial 
honor guard for the President and as such 
leads the inaugural parades. The 3d also 
participates in receptions for foreign digni- 
tarles visiting Washington. Arrangements 
for arrivals and departures, which involve 
split-second timing, security measures, and 
traffic control—all rest on MDW. 

One of the most impressive duties which 
soldiers of the 3d Infantry perform is the 
constant vigil at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Here specially selected men pace 
before the tomb night and day, rain or shine, 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

Tens of thousands every year witness the 
changing of the guard at the tomb which oc- 
curs every hour on the hour. 

The 3d is also responsible for honor guards 
in military funerals held at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, the burial place of the Na- 
tion's heroes. 

The United States Army Band—one of the 
country's outstanding military bands—makes 
it headquarters at Fort Meyer as does the 
newly created United States Army Chorus. 
MDW is responsible for the activities of both 
groups. 

MDW, through its Headquarters Command- 
ant, administers the vast complex operation 
of the world’s largest office building—the 
Pentagon. It supervises the internal se- 
curity guard forces of this and seven other 
defense building in the Washington area. 

It also provides support for the capital's 
antiaircraft defense groups, the Army Map 
Service, the Army Command and Manage- 
ment School, the White House Motor Pool, 
and the White House Communications Cen- 
ter which receives and transmits information 
of the greatest importance to this country 
and the free world. 

Under MDW control is the Third Transpor- 
tation Co, (helicopter) stationed at Davison 
United States Army Airfield, adjoining Fort 
Belvoir. The Army aircraft at Davison range 
from small to large helicopters, from L-19 
fixed-wing planes to multiengine Army 
planes. 

Despite these many and varied functions, 
the Military District of Washington exists 
primarily to met Washington's defense needs. 
This is symbolized by its patch—the Wash- 
ington Monument crossed by a large two- 
handed sword, an emblem of protection. 

In the field of community relations, MDW 
has during the past year participated in a 
variety of programs aimed at bringing the 
Army and the public closer toegther for the 
betterment of mutual understanding. 

Sunday ceremony parades, initiated by this 
headquarters to honor deserving national or- 
ganizations, opened the summer season on 
April 15. The honored organization was the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, an 
organization with a membership of 182,000. 
A citation was presented to the DAR by the 
commanding general, MDW, honoring the 
society's high patriotic aims and achieve- 
ments. 

On April 18 the second in the series, honor- 
ing 4 Congressmen, veterans of World War II, 
was staged before a distinguished assemblage, 
including some 100 Members of the Senate 
and House. Secretary of Army Brucker high- 
lighted the ceremony with the presentation 
of the Bronze Star Medals to the Congress- 
men veterans. 

On May 6, 18,000 Girl Scouts were present 
at Fort Myer on the occasion of MDW's sa- 
lute to their organization. 

More than 60 nations were represented on 
June 3 when the Military District of Wash- 
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ington honored the military attachés of all 
embassies in Washington. Approximately 
130 military attachés, their families, other 
embassy personnel and the general public 
attended. 

On June 10, Eric Johnston, representing 
the motion-picture Industry, received the sa- 
Jute of the troops in a parade honoring the 
Motion Picture Association of America. 

Organizations so honored at the 3d In- 
fantry Regiment's Sunday parades for the 
1956 season are as follows: 

April 15, Daughters of the American Reyo- 
lution. 

April 18, congressional award ceremony. 

, April 22, Inter-American Defense Board. 

April 23, National Security Training Com- 
mission. 

April 29, norma) retirement. 

May 6, Girl Scouts of America. 

May 13, award of DSC. s 

May 27, normal retirement. 

June 3, military attachés. 

June 10, Motion Picture Association of 
America. 

June 17, 4-H Clubs. 

June 24, general officers retirement. 

July 1, Armed Services Hospitality Com- 
mittee. 

July 15, Legion of Valor. 

July 22, American Legion Boys Nation, 

July 29, Chaplains Corps. 

July 31, general officers retirement. 

August 5, Kiwanis. 

August 12, battalion retreat parade. 

August 19, normal retirement. 

August 26, regimental retreat parade. 

The above ceremonies were in addition to 
routine’ retirement parades, both at Forts 
Meyer and McNair. In connection with re- 
tirement ceremonies, the most notable was 
the retirement of General Gruenther at Fort 
McNair. It is believed these parades admir- 
ably serve in fulfilling community relations 
objectives in a most effective way. 


FORT CHURCHILL 


Easily the highlight of the period was the 
International Geophysical Year rocketry 
project at Fort Churchill which ran through 
October and November. Approximately 230 
visitors from all parts of the United States 
visited the rocket-launching site each day 
from August 13 to August 20. An officer was 
appointed to tell the visitors of the difi- 
culties encountered during construction of 
the rocket site. Also, an officer from the 
IGY project talked to the visitors, telling 
them what the scientists hope to gain from 
the rocketry program. This program was 
established so that Fort Churchill could show, 
at least to a small portion of the American 
public, what the United States Army is doing 
away from the United States. 


SPEAKERS 


In line with the Chief of Staff's desire 
for maximum emphasis on “selling the 
Army” through the medium of officers quali- 
fied to speak before the public on the Army's 
programs, problems, and achievements, let- 
ters were sent to more than 40 representa- 
tive civic, patriotic, professional and lunch- 
eon organizations in the Washington 
Metropolitan area, informing them of the 
availability of qualified. speakers and 
the loan of selected Army films obtainable 
from MDW headquarters. As a result of 
these 40 queries, 37 speaking engagements 
were booked. 

The most popular of the films loaned to 
various organizations were the “Nike Guards 
the Nation’s Capital,” ‘Diary of a Sergeant,” 
“Guided Missiles,” and “Military Use of Heli- 
copters.“ 

In addition to performing the normal 
duties required of any military headquarters, 
MDW provided full military honors for 2,267 
funerals; 65 VIP arrivals and departures, 115 
wreath-laying ceremonies; and 420 miscel- 
laneous public events and ceremonies in 1956. 
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Address by Hon. John W. McCormack at 
the Democratic Banquet, National 
Guard Armory, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], delivered an outstanding address 
at the Democratic banquet held at the 
National Guard Armory here in Wash- 
ington last Saturday evening. In this 
address Mr. McCormack outlined forci- 
bly and succinctly the real political 
issues of the day and he demonstrated 
by concrete examples the total lack of 
unity in the ranks of the Republican 


Party. 

The full text of this fine speech fol- 
lows: 

We are honored and so glad to have with 
us this evening a great Democrat, a fight- 
ing Democrat, a man who steered our ship 
of state with vision, with firmness, with 
courage, a man who will go down in history 
as one of the great Americans of all times, 
our valued friend, former President Harry 
S. Truman. 

Harry 8. Truman assumed the grave re- 
sponsibility of Chief Executive of our coun- 
try, and the leader of the Free World on 
the death of another great American—the 
immortal Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The great humanitarian, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, gave to our country the leader- 
ship of hope and confidence that rehabil- 
itated our country economically, politically 
and idealistically, from the depths of despair 
of the greatest depression of all times. 

He also gave to our country the vision that 
saw and thwarted the evil designs of Hitler 
and nazism, He gave to the country and to 
the world the leadership that brought about 
victory in World War II. 

The Democratic Party can point with justi- 
able pride to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and his great contributions in time of peace 
and in time of war. 

Upon his death, Harry S. Truman assumed 
the office of President, and was elected in his 
own right in 1948 after one of the most 
amazing and spectacular campaigns in the 
political history of America. 

During his service, the world faced with 
the menace of atheistic communism, Harry 
S. Truman met and faced the problems of 
his period of service in stopping and con- 
taining communism, in building America 
internally, and with a vision and courage 
‘that marks him as one of the greatest Amer- 
icans of all times. 

The world knew that while he was Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman made his own de- 
cisions. The Communist and non-Com- 
munist world knew that when he made 4 
decision, Harry S., Truman meant it. 

There was no shifting from day to day 
or week to week on his part in the foreign 
policy of our country. He was firm without 
bullying. He was definite, consistent, 
courageous in his leadership, and in the 
making of policy in our national interest and 
in the carrying out of that policy. 

During his service as President, the one 
man in the world that the evil-minded men 
in the Kremlin respected because they feared 
him, was Harry S. Truman. 

Like Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Democratic 
Party can point with justifiable pride to 
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Harry S. Truman, the courageous President, 

And Wednesday next, May 8, is his birth- 
day anniversary. 

I know I express your sentiments and those 
of millions of others in extending our con- 
gratulations to President Truman and in 
wishing him and Mrs. Truman many, many 
more years of continued happiness. 

There are countless millions of Americans 
who wish we had Harry S. Truman, or one 
like him, in the White House today. 1 

The 1956 campaign made political histo 
in, America. The political phenomenon was 
the election of a Republican President and 
a Democratic Congress. 

Our candidate for President, Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson, made a great campaign, a coura- 
geous one, based on intellectual honesty. 
He avoided no issue. He stated his position 
clearly. He stuck by his position despite 
the political distortion of his views by the 
Republican campaigners. His intellectual 
honesty in discussing issues that others 
would avoid was an education to the Ameri- 
can people of a beneficial mature. For exam- 
ple, his courage in stating his position on 
the indescribably destructive nuclear bombs, 
which position was distorted for votes by 
the opposition, was an illustration of the 
statesmanlike manner in which he conducted 
his campaign. 

While he failed of election, he emerged 
therefrom the real victor, enjoying the re- 
spect and confidence of the American people. 

For we now see his views, so courageously 
stated, deliberately distorted during the cam- 
paign by the Republican high command, are 
now being adopted by the present adminis- 
tration as the policy of our Government. 

On a straight political level between the 
2 great political parties, the results of the 
1956 campaign show that the people prefer 
a Democratic Party over our political oppo- 
sition. 

We can look forward with confidence to a 
great Democratic victory in 1958 on the Na- 
tional, State, and local levels, and a com- 
plete victory in 1960 with the election of a 
Democratic President. There are definite 
signs why we can make that forecast. With 
a Republican President, the Democratic Con- 
gress on the national level is giving our 
country the visionary and constructive lead- 
ership so necessary for our national interest 
in the field of foreign affairs and for our best 
interest in the field of domestic affairs. 

With Democratic Presidents of recent 
past—the Republican Party—even when in 
control of Congress, was a mere party of 
blind opposition. 

That is not the intended and proper role 
of a political party under constitutional goy- 
ernment. With a Republican President, the 
Democratic Party in Congress has performed 
its intended and proper duties—of construc- 
tively supporting when in agreement, and 
ayaa ad opposing when in disagree- 
ment. 

The people are aware of this leadership and 
approve it. 

The Democratic Party is the part of prog- 
ress—the party of the people. It is gen- 
erally known, and growing rapidly, that big 
business and those who favor tight money 
conditions are the hidden and actual forces 
in control of our Government. 

The economic groups and millions of 
Americans who are discriminated against and 
adversely affected by this nonelected hidden 
control—for example, the farmers, the small- 
businessmen, the homeowners, those who 
want our great public resources protected 
from selfish, private exploitation, and oth- 
ers—know they can only look to the Demo- 
cratic Party to bring to them the considera- 
tion and the justice to which they are en- 
titled. Before this Congress is over, under 
democratic leadership, legislation beneficial 
to them will be enacted into law. 

Another sign is the evident fact that the 
Republican Party is sharply divided—that it 
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is splitting Into bitter groups and factions— 
incapable of giving the country responsible 
leadership so necessary in this trying period. 

It is plain now that the old guarad and the 
Republican isolationists are no longer hiber- 
nating—they are no longer underground. 
It is also evident that a bitter fight for con- 
trol of the Republican Party machinery with 
a view to the next Republican National Con- 
vention is going on and that the evidenced 
skirmishes of today will become the bitter 
battles of tomorrow, and this is most unfor- 
tunate at a time when national unity is 
vitally important. 

As the people more and more realize this 
fact—appreciating that with such sharp di- 
vision there cannot be responsible leadership 
in the Republican Party—and that the 
Democratic Party is giving responsible lead- 
ership, they will more and more turn to the 
Democratic Party as the party of responsible 
leadership and action, 

For the Democratic Party is more organi- 
cally united today than it has been for 
years—and that organic unity will grow and 
grow between now and the elections of 1958 
and later—the presidential election of 1960. 

In connection with this we must encour- 
age in every way possible the organization 
work on the precinct level, the building uP 
of all elements of the party, and particularly 
the building up of the women’s organization, ~ 
and, of yital importance, the building up of 
the Young Democratic organization and the 
attraction to our party of the youth of 
America, 

On the question of the split in the Repub- 
lican Party and its inability to function and 
serve the people in a responsible manner, 
pertinent and powerful evidence exists in 
support of the same. 

For the rollcall records of the House for 
this session to date shows that the Republi- 
can Members of Congress are not sup) 
the recommendations of the President of the 
United States, the leader of their party- 

It is very evident from a number of roll- 
calls in the House of Representatives that 
on recommendations made by the President. 
the great majority of his party are voting 
against him. In other words, the President 
goes one way—and the majority of his party 
in Congress goes the other way. 

On April 4, 1957, rolicall No. 38 shows 
$204,000 was stricken from the budget esti- 
mate of the President in relation of the 
of Solicitor in the Department of Labor. 
This amount was necessary to carry out 
organic legislation of a beneficial nature. 
On that vote 241 Members voted in favor of 
the reduction and 171 against it, A break- 
down of this rolicall shows that that 88 
Democrats yoted for the reduction and 129 
Democrats against it. On the other hand, 
153 Republicans voted for the reduction and 
only 42 against it. A vote against the re- 
duction was a vote to support the budget 
estimate of the President. 

On the same day, rollcall No, 40 was 4 
vote on reducing the President's budget esti- 
mate by $136,000 in connection with carry“ 
ing out laws relating to veterans’ reem” 
ployment rights. That motion to reduce 
was defeated by a vote of 275 to 137, bu 
the rolicall vote is very interesting on du 
Republican support in the House of Repre 
sentatives of the recommendation of theta 
leader. For the rollcall vote saw that only — 
Democrats voted for the reduction and 18? 
against. On the other hand, 107 Republi 
cans voted for the reduction and 88 agains 

On the same day there was another roll 
vote, No. 41, involving a reduction of 000 
from the President's budget estimate for th 
Bureau of Employment Security. That 5 
duction carried by a vote of 214 to 205. The 
rolleall breakdown shows that 72 Democra is 
voted for the reduction and 150 Democths 
voted against it. On the other hand, 454 
Republicans voted for the reduction 
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against President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tion, and only 55 voted against it. 

On the same day, rollcall No. 42 was an 
&mendment to reduce grants to States for 
Unemployment compensation by 812,186,000. 

t motion carried by a vote of 220 to 200. 
A breakdown of the voted shows that 64 

mocrats voted for the reduction and 159 
Voted against it. There were 156 Republi- 
cans who voted for the reduction and only 41 
against it. 

On the same day there was rolicall No. 45 

reduce the appropriation for the Bureau of 

r Statistics by a sum of $346,000. That 

tion carried by a vote of 217 to 201. The 

down shows that 83 Democrats voted 

for the reduction and 139 against, but 134 

Republicans voted for the reduction and 62 
against, 

On rolicall No. 46, which was a motion to 
Teduce by $31,000 the appropriation for the 

omen's Bureau in the Department of Labor, 

motion was defeated by a vote of 210 to 
Its breakdown shows 61 Democrats 
for the reduction and 161 against. 
rollcall vote shows 145 Republicans voted 
for the reduction and only 49 against. 

On the same day there was rollcall No. 47 
to reduce appropriations for the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor in 

Sum of $288.000. This is a very impor- 
t activity. This motion carried by a vote 

Of 214 to 205. The breakdown shows 72 Dem- 

Scrats voted for the reduction, and 150 Demo- 

rats voted against It. It shows that 142 Re- 

Publicans voted for the reduction and only 

55 against it. 

Rolicall No. 49 was a motion to reduce in 
the sum of $1,482,000 appropriations for the 
of Education. If this had carried, ap- 

Propriations in connection with the retarded 

and exceptional children of our country 

Would have been wiped out. This motion to 

Teduce was defeated by 1 vote, 207 to 206. 

rollcall shows that 73 Democrats voted 

Or the reduction and 146 voted against it. 

It also shows that 133 Republicans voted for 

the reduction and only 61 against it. 

Rolicall No. 50 on the same day was a mo- 
mM to strike out $50 million recommended 
by the President for grants to States in con- 
ion with the control of the pollution of 

dur rivers and streams. This was defeated 
by a vote of 231 to 185. The rollcall shows 
that 35 Democrats voted for the reduction, 
but 186 Democrats voted against it. On this 
Portant rolicall 150 Republicans voted for 
Teduction and against their party lead- 
er's recommendation, and only 45 Republi- 

Cans voted against it. 

On April 17, 1957, there was roll call No. 64 
is a very interesting one which in- 

VOlves the field of foreign affairs. The bill 

ng appropriations for the State De- 
nt was before the House. A motion 

Was made to reduce the appropriation for 

Contributions to international organizations 

the sum of $7,039,958. That motion was 
detented by a vote of 205 to 156. A break- 
of the roll call is very interesting— 

Showing that 68 Democrats voted for the 

Teduction and 131 voted against it. On the 

hand, 98 Republicans voted for the 

Teduction against their party leader's recom- 

dation, and only 74 voted against it. 
| These series of roll call completely sup- 

Port the fact that the Republican Party is 
*plit—that the Republicans in Congress are 
not supporting their party leader, who is the 
President of the United States, and that the 
le cannot look to the Republican Party 
Tesponsible leadership. The evidence 
ly shows that the constructive actions 
we on the part of the Democratic Party in 
i and that it is the party of respon- 
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We read in the papers in recent days that 
president Eisenhower, upon his return from 
the woe vacation in Georgia, was going to 

country to fight for his budget recom- 
mendations. Instead of going to the country 
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to fight for his budget recommendations, I 
might suggest that what the President 
should do, based upon actual roll call 
records, is to try and gain control of his 
own party in Congress, and to stop members 
of his own cabinet from rebelling against 
him. 

It was only a few months ago that the 
Republicans under the leadership of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey, and the 
President remaining silent when he should 
have acted, that they thought they were 
politically smart. The trap was set for the 
Democrats in the President's budget but it 
has closed the teeth on the Republicans. 

They were just too smart for their own 

ood 


The leader of the Republican Party, as 
President, realizes that he must now go to 
the people in an effort tọ prevent a too sharp 
reduction in his budget recommendation and 
particularly in the field of foreign assistance. 
As political leader he let things drift; now as 
President he belatedly realizes that the 
situation has gotten beyond his control and 
he must fight to try to get back control of 
the situation. 

But the roll call votes in the House of 
Representatives clearly show that the fight 
is in his own party, starting with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, George Humphrey. It 
will be interesting to see how successful the 
President will be in having his party in the 
Congress follow him. 

The country is witnessing a President 
deserted by the great majority of his own 
party in the Congress. The country is watch- 
ing the spectacle of this desertion by his own 
party at the outset of the President's second 
term, with the rebellion in his own party 
started by his own Secretary of Treasury. 
If any member of Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
or Harry S. Truman's cabinet had done that, 
they would not have long remained a mem- 
ber of their cabinets. 

It is fortunate that the country has a 
Democratic Congress at this time. 

So, with the constructive action of the 
Democratic Party—coupled with the fueding 
and the lack of unity in the Republican 
Party—and with the fact that despite a 
Republican President the people can only 
look to the Democratic Party for responsible 
leadership—the prediction can be made with 
confidence of a great Democratic victory in 
1958—and a complete victory with the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President in 1960. 


Anthracite Week Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following proclamation by 
Mayor Luther M. Kniffen, of Wilkes- 
Barre declaring the week of May 6 
through 11 to be set aside as Anthracite 
Week: 

ANTHRACITE WEEK PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the continuing welfare of this 
area depends upon the production of anthra- 
cite; and 

Whereas greater Wilkes-Barre proudly con- 
tinues its status as the anthracite capital 
of the world; and 

Whereas high anthracite payrolls and high 
anthracite tonnage figures reflect the success 
of the community; and 
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Whereas anthracite is a clean, economical, 
and eficient fuel; Now, therefore, 

I, Luther M. Eniffen, mayor of the city of 
Wilkes-Barre do declare the week of May 
6 through 11 to be set aside as Anthracite 
Week, and I call upon the community to 
reflect the benefits of the anthracite industry 
which accrue to themselves individually and 
to the community collectively, and wherever 
possible and expedient to buy, burn, and 
boost anthracite. 

LUTHER M. KNIFFEN, Mayor. 


American Legion Opposes Veterans’ Pro- 
visions of Housing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 6659, reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and titled 
“The Housing Act of 1957,” creates a vet- 
erans’ housing program in FHA. It con- 
tains several amendments to the vet- 
erans’ housing program under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 
6659 also proposes to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act and use a part 
of the reserve fund of the national serv- 
ice life insurance program for investment 
in FHA veterans’ preference 5 percent 
loans. The National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act is under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. The Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee considered and 
rejected the proposals to use a portion of 
the national service life insurance fund 
for purchase of veterans’ home mort- 
gages early in the session. 

The American Legion has expressed its 
opposition to the veterans’ provisions of 
H.R. 6659. The position of the American 
Legion is outlined in the following letter 
which I have received: 

Tue American LEGION, 
April 9, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The American 
Legion is deeply concerned over H. R. 6659, 
introduced on April 4, 1957, by Congressman 
Spence, after having been reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. As 
you know, this act would be known as the 
Housing Act of 1957. 

I realize this bill was not reported by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, but I re- 
spectfully submit that the provisions of the 
bill, if enacted, will alter, change, or affect the 
veterans’ housing program created by legis- 
lation over which your committee has juris- 
diction. 

The American Legion opposes any transfer 
of a veterans’ program from the Veterans’ 
Administration to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. We believe also that all vet- 
erans would object to national service life 
insurance funds being used to underwrite or 
subsidize either VA or FHA programs at a 6 
percent interest rate when their own program 
was turned down for a 5 percent interest rate. 
This could hardly be considered as consistent, 
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We realize this bill will not come before the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, but we 
do urgently request your help in protecting 
the Veterans’ Administration program when 
H. R. 6659 is considered on the floor of the 
House. 

Thanking you for any consideration you 
can extend to my request and with warm 
regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
W. C. Dax“ DANIEL, 


Food for Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, a young con- 
stitutent of mine wrote to me recently 
about a problem which is plaguing a good 
many adult minds today—the question 
of continuing United States economic aid 
to other countries. Because Mary’s 
question, in varying forms, is repeated 
so frequently in my daily mail, Iam pub- 
lishing my answer to her letter, feeling 
that it may be of general interest and 
may serve to offset some of the misinfor- 
mation being circulated as the House 
prepares to take up the President’s for- 
eign aid program. Here is what I wrote 
to Mary: 


Dear Mary: It is certainly nice to have a 
letter from you and I shall do my best to 
answer the question you asked me. You 
would like to know why it is that this won- 
derful country of ours helps other countries 
by giving them food for their poor people 
when we ourselves in the United States need 
food as much as the other countries do. 

Well, Mary, I think I can guess at what 
has prompted you to ask this question. You 
are probably thinking that the United States 
should first take care of its own needy be- 
fore caring for those of other lands. But 
this, my dear, is exactly what your country 
has done. 

First, let me explain that we in the United 
States are blessed with an overabundance 
of food, more than we can ever possibly hope 
to consume. Across the Nation, our store- 
houses are fairly bursting with wheat and 
other grains, with butter, meat and pork 
products, and with a great many other food 
commodities that can be preserved and 
stored. These are what you hear referred to 
as our “surplus foods.” 

It is these surpluses—for which we have 
no domestic markets big enough to exhaust 
them—that force down the prices our farm- 
ers receive for what they raise and this 
creates hard times for our farm families. So 
then, you might ask, why don't we just sell 
these surpluses to the foreign countries and 
let them feed their own people? 

The chief answer to this is that these na- 
tions do not have United States dollars to 
pay for the foodstuffs they might wish to 
buy, while our American producers are un- 
willing to accept other nations’ currency 
because it has no purchasing power in this 
country. In other words, you could not 
spend this foreign money at the corner store 
as you would our own nickels, dimes, and 
quarters. 

So to help our own farmers to receive bet- 
ter prices for their products; to have this 
surplus food serve a useful purpose instead 
of going to waste and having to be destroyed; 
to aid the hungry people of many lands, in- 
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cluding our own, and to save underprivi- 
leged countries from the false promises of 
communism to which people are sometimes 
tempted to turn when they are desperate 
and starving; to accomplish all these good 
things, your Congress, a few years ago, set 
up what is called the surplus food-distribu- 
tion program. 

This program authorizes the President of 
the United States, at his discretion, to use 
our surpluses to relieve hunger wherever it 
exists in the world. 

But your Congress did not stop here, Mary. 
Or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that it didn’t just begin here. Because Con- 
gress first provided that the wants of our own 
people must be met before any food is sent 
abroad. 

That is why we have, today, a school-lunch 
program in every one of our 48 States—a pro- 
gram that provides hot, nourishing meals 
daily to millions of American schoolchildren 
throughout the school year. And it is also 
why our charitable institutions and State 
welfare agencies are able to distribute tons 
and tons of free food annually to our own 
needy. 

It might surprise you to know that just 
in the first 9 months of this fiscal year, from 
July 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957, West Vir- 
ginia has received 5,800,000 pounds of sur- 
plus food for its school-lunch program; 
2,900,000 pounds have been consumed in our 
State charitable institutions; and 22,900,000 
pounds have been distributed to our needy 
through our State public-assistance program. 

What do these surplus foods consist of? 
Included in the list are: Wheat flour and 
cornmeal; dairy products such as butter, 
cheese, and dry milk; pork products such as 
canned ham, pork in gravy, and luncheon 
meat; dried beans, rice, and fresh prunes; 
cottonseed oil, lard, shortening, and some 
sweetpotatoes. People can manage to sub- 
sist fairly well on the menus this list will 
provide. 

So you see, Mary, we must never jump to 
conclusions, nor always believe all that we 
read and hear discussed until we have taken 
the trouble, as you have in this instance, to 
find out the facts for ourselves. 

This great Nation of ours does, indeed, 
hold out a helping hand to hungry people of 
other lands—as I am sure you are proud and 
happy to have your country do. But let us 
never forget that at the same time that we 
give this aid to others, we are also serving 
our own interests. For by stamping out 
want and suffering wherever we find it, we 
help to prevent war as we prove to the world 
that democracy really works for all people. 


That is what I have written to Mary, 
a young person who will one day have to 
uphold the ideals and traditions of our 
Nation as we do today. There are, of 
course, many other vital factors which 
must be taken into account as we weigh 
the pluses and minuses of the costly pro- 
grams of foreign aid we have carried on 
since the end of World War II. 

These programs have by no means been 
devoid of self-interest. They have con- 
tributed immeasurably to our own secu- 
rity and economic advancement. We 
must surely realize by now that our two 
oceans no longer present impenetrable 
barriers against Communist aggression 
and attack; and that since we must have 
a world market for the things we pro- 
duce—or face an even worse economic 
depression than the one we experienced 
in the 1930's—we would not long survive 
as a free nation surrounced by hostile 
Communist satellites. 

These are the unhappy facts we must 
face as Congress takes up the foreign- 
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aid program for fiscal 1958. Nonethe- 
less, it would seem to me that a more 
modest-aid program, accompanied by a 
sound foreign policy, wisely and temper- 
ately administered, is in order. For the 
American taxpayer cannot indefinitely 
continue to support the tremendous bur- 
den of the foreign military and economic 
aid programs we are presently carrying. 

As Mary might have put it: How long 
shall we continue to help the people of 
other countries when we need some of 
this help for ourselves? 


Customs Supervision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a memorandum in justification 
of the proposed bill which is designed to 
prevent undue relaxation of customs 
supervision. In my extension of re- 
marks, I also include a copy of the bill 
which I have introduced. The purpose 
of this bill is to more effectively protect 
the American people against the exten- 
sive smuggling into our country that is 
being carried on. This has particular 
reference to the smuggling into our coun- 
try of narcotics, with its undermining 
effect. The passage of the bill will also 
have an important effect upon increased 
tariffs of our Government. In other 
words, the purpose of this bill is (1) to 
prevent smuggling; and (2) to enforce 
the tariff laws of our country. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM IN JUSTIFICATION oF BILL I HAVS 

INTRODUCED Topay WHICH Prevents UNDUE 

RELAXATION OF CUSTOMS SUPERVISION 

The primary purpose of the amendment 
proposed is to define more clearly the scope 
of administrative discretion to provide cus- 
toms supervision of export-import activities 
which are by law subject to such supervi- 
sion. í 

The need for the amendatory definition 
proposed has been made apparent by, the 
way in which the Treasury Department and 
the Bureau of Customs have interpreted set- 
tion 22 of the Customs Simplification Act of 
1953. They have assumed a discretion to 
curtail essential supervisory functions which 
the law does not give. The actions taken 
thus far stand as a threat to survival of tra- 
ditional safeguards heretofore deemed man- 
datory under the law. The integrity of 
those safeguards must be restored, 

The section in question added a new pro- 
vision to the tariff laws entitled “Customs 
Supervision” (sec. 646 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, 19 U. S. C. 1646a). It was 
enacted for the specific purpose of relleving 
the Treasury from having to change existing 
practice under the marking and comparable 
provisions of the law so as to conform to 
outstanding court decisions which had held 
such practices not in compliance with the 
supervision requirement. 

It was made clear by both Houses that 
the limited purpose and intent of section 
22 was to validate certain existing practices 
of which the Members of Congress had bee? 
informed in the course of hearings on the 
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section. Both the House and the Senate 
Teported the section in the same wording it 
Contained when introduced at the instance 
of the Treasury Department and when sub- 
Sequently enacted. The Senate Committee 
on Finance stated on July 6, 1953 (S. Rept. 
632 on H. R. 5877, 83d Cong., at p. 16): 
“Section 22 adds a new provision to the 
Act of 1930 to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his discretion, to determine 
the degree of supervision by customs officers 
Over activities which are required to be car- 
out under customs supervision. Ac- 
Cording to Treasury experts this ratifies and 
Confirms existing practice. In many in- 
Stances it has been impossible, because of 
ted budget and manpower, for the Treas- 
ury to conform rigidly to the laws interpreted 
by the courts as requiring constant and spe- 
cific supervision of certain importing proc- 
esses. By allowing a more efficient distribu- 
tion of manpower this provision would make 
Poesible better supervision than is presently 
Possible.” 


And on July 9, 1953, the House Committee 
on Ways and Means reported the provision 
With the following statement (H. R. Rept. 
780 on H. R. 5877, 83d Cong., at p. 20): 

. “This section ratifies and confirms existing 
Practice. It does not authorize relaxation of 
any safeguards against smuggling.” 

It is certain therefore that the Members of 
Congress intended by section 22 merely to 

and ratify by statute the existing 
administrative practice in providing less than 
Continuous Customs supervision for certain 
of import activities ony. It is equally 
Certain that the new provision was not in- 
ded as a partial repealer of long-standing 
Statutory provisions requiring direct and im- 
Mediate supervision and inspection by Cus- 
of those activities most likely to in- 
Volve danger of smuggling and frauds upon 
revenue. 

The foregoing definite statements of a leg- 
islative purpose to confirm existing practice, 
as disclosed by testifying “Treasury experts“ 

the Members of Congress, were made 
against a background of overt disclaimer by 
zuch experts of any thought of using the new 
Section as authority for changes in practice 
With respect to customs supervision. More 
Particularly, Treasury officials acquiesced em- 
Phatically in the stated position that sec- 
tion 22 was not a blanket provision to relax 
Senerally the degree of supervision required 
by law in connection with customs proce- 
dures. It would operate, they insisted, only 
to preserve such intermittent supervision as 
Was already practiced with respect to mark- 
and comparable activities which were 
directly affected by the adverse court deci- 
Sons intended to be nullified by the new 
Section. This appears most forcefully from 
the following colloquy on section 22 which 
Occurred during the testimony given in 1951 
ngs before the House Ways and Means 
ttee on the Customs Simplification 
Act (H. R. 1535, 82d Cong., August 8, 1951) 
at pages 183, 185-187: 

“Mr. Nichols (Assistant General Counsel, 
: jury Department). * * * The purpose 

* * of this section is to ratify existing 
Practice, and there is no immediate inten- 

n to effect any changes in existing practice, 

„ * * * * 


“Mr. Mr Ls. Mr. Nichols, in the analysis, 
On page 40 you point out, ‘For example, sec- 
tion 304 (e), etc. Ican well understand that 
it is not necessary or it should not be re- 
quired that a man continue in supervision 
Over the proper marking of goods after im- 

tion, but your use of the words ‘For 

example’ would lead me to believe that there 

are other situations where you are now re- 

Quired to keep a man in constant supervi- 

Sion of certain operations and certain acts 

Under court decisions that you are attempt- 
to remove here, 
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“Now, what are some of the other situa- 
tions? 

Mr. Nichols. Mr. Johnson will answer 
that. 

“Mr. Jonnson (Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Customs). The only court decisions 
we have are these two particular ones, but 
the supervision situations are numerous. 

“For example, there is supervision of un- 
lading a ship, that is, the taking off of the 
goods. Now, we feel that the supervision of 
the unlading, for example, of an oil tanker 
is very different from the unlading of a 
ship carrying packaged merchandise. The 
tanker needs a preliminary Inspection, and 
then occasional visits to see that the cargo 
is going off in the normal fashion; whereas, 
for a package ship a man must be there to 
inspect every sling of packages that comes 
off the ship. 

“Mr. Murs. That is what I was getting at. 
You do not intend to relax the constant 
supervision in such a situation as the latter? 

“Mr. JOHNSON. No, sir; but we do feel that 
adequate supervision of marking is merely 
such attendance of customs officers as will 
assure that the goods that were imported 
were all actually marked. 

“Mr. Mitts. I can understand that. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. The segregation of com- 
mingled merchandise, which we talked about 
earlier, is again something that does not 
require the constant presence of a customs 
officer, 

“Mr, MILLS. But this relaxation would not 
mean that there would not be someone con- 
stantly in supervision—let me say it as we 
say it in Arkansas—of the unloading of a 
ship, where there are many and divers pack- 
ages and items involved? You would still 
have constant supervision there? 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. And may I state, sir, 
that this does not propose any actual re- 
Jaxation at all. It merely requests confirma- 
tion of the practice that has always existed, 
and which has been disapproved by the court 
in these two cases, 

* . . . * 


“Mr. Nichols. * * I wanted to say, to 
clarify the question of changing existing 
practices, that we have no plan in mind to 
change existing practice with respect to the 
supervision required with respect to the 
marking requirements, or any other require- 
ments. Obviously, we cannot see into the 
future and be sure that commercial prac- 
tices will always remain the same, or, for that 
matter, that the legal requirements that we 
are enforcing in connection with this super- 
vision will always remain the same. 

“Mr. Mis. Let me ask you a question 
right on this point, that I have been inter- 
ested in for a long time. 

“When shipments come from a country 
that engages in the legal traffic of opium and 
dope, and other items that are illegal in the 
United States, do you very carefully scru- 
tinize the unloading and contents of such 
packages as may be on the ship from those 
countries? 

“Mr. JOHNSON. We have a little informal 
terminology, in which we designate certain 
ships as ‘hot’ ships, and others just go with- 
out that designation. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Mitts. And this section of the bill 
would not mean any relaxation or any letup 
in close supervision in those kinds of cases? 

“Mr, JoHNSON. This has absolutely no re- 
lationship to enforcement work. 

. “Mr. Mitus. I knew in my own mind it did 
not, but I wanted the record to so indicate. 

“Mr. Cooper. The fact is that nobody and 
nothing can come into this country without 
complying with the law of this country. 

“Mr. Nicos. That is correct. 

* = . * . 

Mr. Kino. Who has the responsibility of 
supervising a ship's personnel when they 
leave the ship? 
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“Mr. JOHNSON. That is customs, sir. The 
customs mans the border. And in a big case, 
of course, there may be internal connec- 
tions, and the customs and narcotics will 
then cooperate immediately on the same 
case.” 

Once the section under discussion in the 
foregoing passages became law, however, the 
Treasury Department accepted no such lim- 
ited purpose in its interpretation of the au- 
thority granted by the new provision. In- 
stead, the Department acted forthwith to 
make far-reaching changes in existing regu- 
lations so as to provide for relaxation gen- 
erally of customs supervisory practices. 
The Simplification Act, which contained sec- 
tion 22, was enacted on August 8, 1953, ef- 
fective September 7. On September 9, the 
Treasury Department promulgated a new 
general regulation which extends to every 
customs procedure required by law. With 
respect to all such procedures, the regula- 
tion authorizes supervision by customs offi- 
cers to be by occasional verification when- 
ever a principal customs field officer should 
so direct. The regulation reads (T. D. 53336, 
18 Federal Register 5424-5425): 

“PART 23—-ENFORCEMENT OF CUSTOMS AND 

NAVIGATION LAWS 


“10. In view of the addition of the new 
section. 646 to the Tariff Act of 1930 by sec- 
tion 22, Customs Simplification Act of 1953, 
part 23 is amended by the addition at the 
end thereof of a new section 23.35 to read 
as follows: 


Sec. 23.35. Customs Supervision: Except 
as otherwise prescribed in the regulations of 
this chapter or by instructions from the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury or the Bu- 
reau in particular cases, whenever any ac- 
tion or thing is required by the regulations 
of this chapter or by any provision of the 
customs or navigation laws to be done or 
maintained under the supervision of cus- 
toms officers, such supervision shall be di- 
rect and continuous or, if the principal cus- 
toms field officer shall determine that less 
intensive supervision will assure proper en- 
forcement of the law and protection of the 
revenue, by such occasional verification as 
such officer shall direct. Nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to warrant any fail- 
ure to direct and furnish a required super- 
vision or to excuse any failure of a party in 
interest to comply with the prescribed pro- 
cedures for obtaining any required super- 
vision (sec. 624, 46 Stat. 759, sec. 22, 67 Stat. 
520; 19 U. S. C. 1624, 1646) .'” 

This blanket provision was only the be- 
ginning. The Treasury has since used it to 
justify relaxation of customs supervision in 
numerous separate areas. For example, 
there is no longer any customs supervision 
of the lading of bonded oll. Signing of the 
ship's log by a lading inspector has been dis- 
pensed with entirely, and the entire opera- 
tion is handled upon documents prepared by 
the importers themselves. 

Other examples of relaxation of customs 
supervision occur in passing free of duty 
hundreds of thousands of mail packages 
without any examination by customs, in 
the export of merchandise for benefit of 
drawback without supervision, in merely 
aspot-checking of passengers’ baggage in cer- 
tain instances, in allowing certification of 
exports from carriers’ records without bav- 
ing the exports supervised by customs offi- 
cers, in eliminating supervision of unlad- 
ing of duty-free bulk cargo even though 
there is dutiable or general cargo on board or 
being discharged from the same vessel, in 
requiring the assignment of a single cus- 
toms officer to perform all customs functions 
in connection with a vessel, or even a num- 
ber of vessels at the same pler—a require- 
ment which precludes any kind of real su- 
pervision over the operations involved. Fur- 
ther examples could be taken from virtually 
every phase of customs activities. 
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Some of the practices in curtailing cus- 
toms supervision just noted, as well as others 
of the same character, were actually put 
into effect by the Bureau of Customs be- 
fore and during the period when Congress 
was considering section 22 for enactment. 
But the Members of Congress were not ap- 
prised of the facts in this respect and were 
not made aware that section 22, if enacted, 
might be construed as a blanket approval 
cf such practices. The section has been so 
construed by the administrative department. 
It is being looked upon as blank check“ au- 
thority to relax to an alarming degree the 
essential function of supervision and inspec- 
tion by customs. 

Nothing is more fundamental than that 
the customs service was established to su- 
pervise the activities of importers and ex- 

and to inspect the merchandise 
which enters and leaves this country. Con- 
gress has long realized and articulated in 
the basic legislation the importance to en- 
forcement of the tariff laws of direct and 
active supervision by customs officers. The 
remarks of the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee in the 66th Congress, 
addressed to a drawback provision in the 
tariff laws, are highly pertinent (hearing on 
general tariff revision, p. 4199): 

„% © If you give discretionary power in 
the law, you may make this provision very 
ineffective; for you may get men in office 
who will disregard their duties, as is the case 
in many instances right now * * *. I do not 
want to see a law written that leaves these 
powers discretionary where they can be made 
mandatory and apply justly and equitably.” 

Congress has never indicated an intention 
to have the enforcement of the tariff laws 
depend entirely upon the supposed Integrity 
of carriers, importers or exporters. Indeed, 
supervision and inspection of their activities 
have always been deemed essential. Even 
though customs officials temporarily sta- 
tioned in a certain area have confidence in 
the reliability of personnel representing cer- 
tain carriers, importing or exporting firms at 
that time, the law does not contemplate the 
relin ent, on affirmation of good 
faith, of the historic duty to supervise. Per- 
sonnel changes may come, both in the cus- 
toms service and in the private companies 
subject to their inspection and supervision, 
but the overriding necessity for supervision 
remains., Congress did not intend section 22 
to be a wholesale authorization to the ad- 
ministrative department to ignore its ob- 
ligation to inspect and supervise. Yet the 
section has been construed, at the very worst, 
to supply the agency with a weapon to nullify 
or veto the tariff laws, and, at the very mini- 
mum, to provide the agency with a tailor- 
made alibi for laxity in enforcement of the 
law. 

In addressing the House of Representatives 
on August 20, 1954, Congressman JoHN W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, expressed 
grave concern over the trend toward lax ad- 
ministration of the customs laws which had, 
even by then, become conspicuous: 

“The Customs Bureau has, in recent 
years, extended the calculated-risk theory 
in connection with the supervision of the 
activities of carriers, importers, travelers, 
and others to an extent never contemplated 
by Congress when it passed the Tariff Act. 

. Congress never planned that the barrier of 
customs protection should be made vulner- 
able by administrative relaxation of safe- 

to an extent entirely out of keeping 
with the original intent. 

“Packages arriving by mail are passed with 
only the briefest screening, and 95 percent 
of them receive no examination. Upon the 
arrival of vessels and aircraft only a spot- 
check examination is made of passengers’ 
luggage. The physical searching of vessels 
and aircraft and other carriers has been 
lessened. The once vigorous routine of 
. inspection is no longer vigorous or 
rou * 
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But with section 22 unmodified in the 
law, the administrative department has felt 
no compulsion to change the trend since 
Congressman McCormack’s warning. Ad- 
ministrative relaxation of customs super- 
visory functions has continued unabated 
and has even accelerated in many instances. 

Amendment of section 22 is imperative 
therefore to confine section 22 to the pur- 
poses intended by the Congress when the 
provision was enacted and thereby to end 
the dangerous policy of calculated risk now 
followed widely in the administration of the 
customs laws under color of authority 
granted by the section as it stands at 
present. 

A Brit To AMEND THE Tarir Acr or 1930, 
As AMENDED, So As To Prevent UNDUE RE- 
LAXATION OF CUSTOMS SUPERVISION AS A 
SAFEGUARD AGAINST SMUGGLING AND FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THE REVENUE, AND FoR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 646 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1956 Supp., title 
19, sec. 1646a), as added by section 22 of the 
act of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 520), is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 646. Customs supervision; restriction 
on administrative discretion. 


“Wherever in this act any action or thing 
is required to be done or maintained under 
the supervision of customs officers, such 
supervision may be direct and continuous or 
by occasional verification as may be required 
by regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or, in the absence of such regulations 
for a particular case, as the principal cus- 
toms officer concerned shall direct: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this section or 
elsewhere in this act shall be deemed to 
authorize regulations by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or directions by a principal cus- 
toms officer or other administrative official 
which permit less than direct and continuous 
customs supervision of the boarding, unlad- 
ing and lading of vessels, aircraft (whenever 
required by statute or regulation to report 
for customs treatment), and vehicles arriv- 
ing from or departing for any foreign port or 
place or carrying foreign cargo; the examina- 
tion of baggage and personal effects of per- 
sons (passengers and crews); the delivery of 
foreign cargo; the lading of In-bond oil for 
bunkers; and the lading, unlading and seal- 
ing of bonded stores; or which permit cus- 
toms examination of fewer than 25 percent 
by number of the mail packages arriving in 
the United States from foreign ports or 
places; or which require any customs officer 
or employee to certify to the accuracy of 
records, reports, documents, or papers of 
any kind or description prepared in connec- 
tion with any aspect of customs treatment 
of persons or goods, by entering his name and 
title thereon or otherwise, in any instance 
where his supervision of the activity subjet 
to customs treatment to be certified to 
has not been personal, direct and continu- 
ous.” 


Senator McCarthy: The Republic Has 
Lost a Stalwart Defender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, count- 
less millions of American citizens will 
agree with the thoughts stated in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Trib- 
une of May 4, 1957: 
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A VALIANT FIGHTER 


If Senator Jor McCartuy had been a Com- 
munist sympathizer or agent, given to in- 
voking the fifth amendment, the chant would 
now be rising from every liberal minaret in 
the land that he was hounded to his death 
by false accusations. The cry would be heard 
that he was a victim of character assassina- 
tion and that he was driven to death through 
persecution by insinuation. 

We have heard these lamenations every 
time a Communist has dived out of a high 
window or jumped off a roof. When Harry 
Dexter White, the Communist agent in Henry 
Morgenthau’s Treasury Department, died 4 
days after he had been called before the 
House Committee on un-American activities, 
one liberal mouthpiece termed him the vie- 
tim of a special sort of tyranny” in the form 
of our modern American style inquisition 

When Laurence Duggan, former State De- 
partment official and director of the Institute 
of International Education, having been 
named as a Communist, catapulted to death 
from the window of his 16th floor office, 
copious tears were shed on the theory that 
&n act of desperation had been occasioned by 
& groundless accusation. 

The U. N. general counsel, Abraham H. 
Feller, like Alger Hiss a graduate of New 
Deal Washington, also exited life through a 
12th floor window after the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee had become inter-~ 
ested in the number of Communists who 
had moved into key U. N. posts. As usual, 
the liberal line was that he had been put 
under the strain of defending his associates 
against indiscriminate smears or exaggerated 


charges. 

We have heard the same outcry again re- 
cently, when E. Herbert Norman, Canadian 
Ambassador to Egypt, jumped off the roof 
of a high building in Cairo, a few days after 
the same subcommittee had revived charges 
of his onetime Communist connections, The 
editorial tirade of one liberal organ in New 
York was launched on the note, “Whether 
Mr. Norman was literally driven to his death 
by the actions of Senator Eastianp’s In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee and its chief 
counsel, Robert Morris, may not be suscep- 
tible of proof.” But—and you can easily 
fill in the rest. 

We do not expect to hear the death of 
Senator McCarTuy bemoaned in such terms. 
The Senator was no Communist; hence he 
was no hero to the liberals. He was a pa- 
triotic American and a determined opponent 
of Communists. And because of that he 
was made the target of the greatest organ- 
ized smear campaign of our day. Every lib- 
eral commentator and newspaper lost no 
opportunity to vilify him. The White House 
palace guard plotted his ruin. The Presi- 
dent singled him out for studied insults. His 
political enemies ganged up on him. 

The term "McCarthyism" was coined to 
make him appear contemptible, but no sen- 
sitive lover of Moscow was ever pilloried with 
such violent animosity as was Senator Mc- 
Carry in the public hearings that revolved 
around the petty issue of a promotion that 
never materialized for a member of his staff 
who was drafted into the Army as a private. 

There followed the lynching bee in the 
Senate which reached a predetermined 
judgment that Senator McCarruy’s conduct 
was to be “condemned.” 

Even Joer McCantuy’s honorable service as 
a marine in the Pacific war was questioned. 
and it was implied that somehow he was not 
entitled to the combat medals he had won. 
Insinuations were made that he was a tax 
evader, but, when the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice completed its investigation, it was found 
that Senator McCarTHY had overpaid his tax 
and was entitled to a refund. 

No man in public life was ever ted 
and maligned because of his beliefs as was 
Senator McCartny. All of the phony mar- 
tyrs of “ordeal by slander” lumped together 
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Never absorbed a fraction of the abuse that 
Was visited on him. He took it all without 
a whimper and stuck to his guns. The Re- 
Public has lost a stalwart defender. 


Resolution on Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution on the 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
Pendence of the Republic of Lithuania: 
At the observance of the 39th anniversary 
Of the declaration of independence of the 
Republic of Lithuania, under the auspices of 
the Lithuanian American Council of Greater 
New York, on the 17th day of February 1957, 
&t Webster Hall, New York City, the following 
Tesolution was unanimously adopted: 
Whereas Lithuania, since the 13th century 
had been an independent kingdom and grand 
duchy, but in 1795 was partitioned between 
Russia and Prussia during a brief period in 
1812 regained her independence and during 
Subsequent revolts rose against Russia, again 
revolting in 1905, after a 40-year complete 
on all Lithuanian printing, during all 
ot which time the spirit of freedom was 
never extinguished; and 
Whereas the Lithuanian Taryba proclaimed 
restoration of the independence of 
Lithuania in Vilnius, February 16, 1918; and 
Whereas Lithuania during her two decades 
ot independence demonstrated her ability to 
Advance and prosper in all fields of endeavor, 
Social, cultural, economic, and political; and 
Whereas the people of Lithuania helped 
country to establish its independence 
and then contributed toward its develop- 
Ment; and 
Whereas since June 1940, Soviet Russia has 
enslaved Lithuania, subjecting her people to 
tal terror and oppression in her efforts to 
Conquer all freedom-loving nations; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States solemnly condemned the Soviet ag- 
Btession against Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
nia in a statement dated June 23, 1940, 
and refused to recognize the forcible annexa- 
tion of Lithuania by the Soviet Union, and 
it continues to deal with the diplomatic and 
COnsular representatives who served the last 
independent governments of these states: 
ow, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the United States, cast by 
destiny to lead mankind toward the goal of 
& just and lasting peace, should take the 
initiative in the United Nations in cham- 
Ploning the cause of Lithuania and other en- 
Slaved nations; and be it further 
Resolved, To call upon the United States 
vernment to ald the people of Lithuania 
restoring their freedom, human rights, and 
Political independence; and be it further 
Resolved, That we demand that the Soviet 
Union's armed forces, the Russian Commu- 
Dist Party, and terrorist police forces be 
Withdrawn from Lithuania and other invaded 
Countries and that their deported nationals 
be returned to the sanctity of their own 
homes; and be it finally 
Resolved, That we express our thanks to 
e President of the United States and the 
of State for their many pronounce- 
ts and encouraging words that they will 
abandon the captive nations, to Gov- 
ernor Harriman and the friends of Lithuania 
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in the Senate of the United States and the 
House of Representatives, and leaders of both 
Republican and Democratic Parties for their 
statements in their political platforms on 
liberation. 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL OP 

GREATER NEW YORK, 
STEPHEN Breves, President. 
Dr. Vuapas Vitiamas, Secretary. 


A Fine Tribute to Congressman Victor L. 
Anfuso 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, a very 
fine tribute was paid recently to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable Vic- 
TOR L. Anruso, of New York, by one of 
the major New York metropolitan news- 
papers. In its issue of April 18, 1957, 
the Daily Mirror devoted its feature col- 
umn, Only Human, to a biographical 
study of some of tke highlights in the 
career of our colleague. 

The feature, Only Human, ably written 
by Sidney Fields, is widely read in the 
New York metropolitan area. Leading 
citizens in this area consider it a signal 
honor to be the subject of this feature. 
Our colleague, Congressman ANFUSO, Cer- 
tainly deserves this honor. 

Throughout his entire life, as well as 
during his service in Congress, ANFUSO 
has always shown a deep and abiding 
interest in little people. The plight of 
the postal workers and their families 
struggling to make ends meet, the prob- 
lems of consumers battling with the high 
cost of living, the difficulties encountered 
by the farmers, the efforts of the people 
who labor in the big industrial areas to 
maintain a living wage and decent hous- 
ing, the struggle for survival on the part 
of small-business people, the efforts of 
minority groups to obtain civil rights and 
liberties—all of these find a sympathetic 
response in AnFuso’s heart and a burn- 
ing desire to be helpful in every way 
possible. 

It is no wonder that he is popular with 
the masses of New York, who know him 
as their friend. It is no wonder that he 
is being widely mentioned as his party's 
nominee for the United States Senate in 
the 1958 election. VICTOR ANFruso is a 
great public servant, one who recognizes 
that public office is a public trust. He 
is a sincere spokesman and an able rep- 
resentative of the people of his district. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it a privilege 
to insert this article about our colleague 
in the Recorp and commend it to the 
attention of the Members of both Houses: 

ONLY HUMAN 
(By Sidney Fields) 

The closest Congressman Victor ANFUSO 
ever got to a farm was peddling vegetables 
when he was a kid in Brooklyn. And he now 
has a flowerpot in front of his home. But 
he’s one of the more articulate members of 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

“Someone on that committee should repre- 
sent the viewpoint of the city and the con- 
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sumer,” he says. “Until I was appointed it 
was filled with men representing particular 
interests, like potatoes, corn, cotton.” 

It was his idea to strengthen the commit- 
tee by creating a permanent watchdog group 
for the consumers. He was made chairman 
of the Permanent Consumers Subcommittee, 
which makes its first preliminary report next 
week, and will ask such questions as: - 

Why did farm income drop in the last 10 
years while food prices zoomed? 

What causes the big spread in prices for 
eggs, poultry, milk, bread, coffee between the 
source and the housewife? 

What effect does the trading-stamp craze 
have on food prices? 

“It seems the consumers and farmers are 
in a squeeze,“ say Anruso. “We'd like to 
know why.” 

Stocky, dapper, 52, Vicror L'Eriscoro 
Anruso represents the 440,000 peopie of the 
Eighth Congressional District in Brooklyn, 
which covers Williamsburgh, . Greenpoint, 
and Bushwick, where he lives with his family. 
He has twin sons, Francis and Joseph, 8; 
2 daughters, Marianina, 13, and Diana, 22, 
a schoolteacher; and his eldest son, Victor, 
Jr., is a St. John’s law student. 

AnFruso comes from Gagliano Castelfer- 
rato, Sicily, a name bigger than the town’s 
population. He was the younger of 5, and 
when he was 9, his father, a shoemaker, 
died. So the family migrated to Brooklyn. 
He had his first brush with education when 
he and his shoeshine box were picked up 
by a truant officer. 

“Who explained that here kids have to 
go to school,” Anruso says. “So I worked 
after school.” 

He peddled fruit and vegetables from a 
pushcart and wagon and was a furniture 
salesman in his brother's store when he at- 
atended law school at night. He opened his 
office above the store when he passed his 
bar exams. At 23 he became a candidate for 
the New York State Assembly and had 1 big 
street corner speech broken up by opposition 
hoodlums. 

“The next day they put a gun in my ribs 
and ordered me to quit,” he recalls, “I 
didn't. I looked like a sure winner on elec- 
tion day until the last district reported 495 
votes for my opponent and zero votes for me. 
Rigged. That lost the election for me by 
21 votes.” 

He built a successful law practice, organ- 
ized the Italian Board of Guardians to curb 
delinquency, served in political intelligence 
with the OSS in Italy during the war, and was 
elected to Congress in 1950. Redistricting 
wiped out his seatin 1952. He was appointed 
a city magistrate in January 1954 and, when 
he ran for Congress again, resigned from the 
bench the following August. 

“There was nothing in the law that said 
I had to resign,” he said, “but ethics told me 
Ishonld.” 

He was elected and relected again last year. 
In Congress he’s best known for his efforts 
in behalf of minorities, and postal employees, 
having won them their first big raise—¢600. 
Anruso insists they still aren't paid according 
to the service they give us. 

“Unlike other Federal Departments, the 
Postmaster General thinks the Post Office 
should be run at a profit,” he says. That's 
wrong and that's taking it out on the postal 
workers.” 

Right now his big job is the Consumers 
Subcommittee, whose coming inquiries 
should cause a stir. One, directed at the 
three-hundred-odd trading stamp companies, 
wants to know if stamps increase food prices; 
why the gifts redeemed by stamps are listed 
at retail prices but bought by the companies 
in vast quantities at low wholesale prices, and 
why the companies pay taxes only on the 60 
percent of the stamps redeemed, not the 100 
percent sold, 

“We've also found that food prices have 
jumped 24 percent while farm income drop- 
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ped 16 percent from 1946 to 1956,” says AN- 
Fuso. “There seems to be an unnecessary 
increase in processing and wholesaling. The 
answers we get should be very interesting.” 


Navy Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to invite the attention of the House 
to two newspaper stories which tell the 
plight of a career Navy family which has 
been discriminated against because of an 
unfortunate circumstance. 

The story involves a Navy commander 
who was retired after almost 30 years’ 
active service and who was subsequently 
involved in an incident which resulted in 
the death of another man. After the 
officer was sentenced to 5 years in the 
penitentiary, the Navy retaliated by ob- 
taining the President’s approval to drop 
the commander from the retired rolls, 
thus wiping out the retirement pay on 
which his wife and two minor children 
depend. 

The authority under which the Navy 
took this action, Mr. Speaker, is con- 
tained in a little-used section of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice which 
states that the President may“ drop 
officers from the rolls if they are con- 
victed by a civilian court. As one of 
those who served on the House Armed 
Service Subcommittee which originally 
reported the Uniform Code, I doubt that 
it was the intention of Congress to pe- 
nalize the families of retired officers. 

In fact, it has been pointed out in the 
past that retired officers should be sub- 
ject only to the same judicial processes 
as the ordinary civilian. 

Only_recently the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee reported legislation touching 
on this problem. Both committees stated 
that to deny a man his retired pay be- 
cause of a conviction by a civilian court 
“would be imposing an additional 
penalty.” j 

The disability pensions of disabled’vet- 
erans are not similarly affected, and, 
since retired pay is earned and not a gra- 
tuity, it is difficult to understand how the 
Navy reached the decision it made in this 
case. Particularly, since the officer’s 
family is made to suffer. There can be 
no doubt that the family is discriminated 
against when we acknowledge the fact 
that the same action could not be taken 
against the family of a disabled veteran 
in similar circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I know all Members will 
want to read the details of this case, and 
I insert herewith stories which appeared 
in the Washington Star of April 28 under 
the byline of Mary McGrory, one of the 
Star's top-feature writers, and another 
which appeared in the Army Navy Air 
Force Journal on April 27. I also am in- 
cluding a journal editorial which ques- 
tions the wisdom of this action and 
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points up the injustice suffered by the 
wife and children, 

I am in complete agreement with the 
Journal editorial’s statement that— 

Whatever course the Navy takes, it should 
keep in mind that retired pay is earned pay 
and that Armed Forces morale will be shat- 
tered if military personnel learn that this 
benefit can be wiped out with the stroke of 
a pen. 


The articles and editorial follow: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 28, 1957] 
Ruercers Horn To WIN Back KILLED PENSION 
(By Mary McGrory) 

An Alexandria Navy wife is hopeful that 
President Eisenhower will reconsider his ac- 
tion cutting off her husband's service pen- 
sion, 

The trouble that Mrs. R. B. Rueger is in 
began on New Year's Eve, 1955, when she and 
her husband, a retired naval officer, were 
running a benefit turkey shoot in their Fran- 
conia, Va., farm, 

On that night her husband shot and killed 
Leonard Dodson, a Fairfax County neighbor. 
The shooting followed a scene and fight, in 
which Rueger, who is described by his family 
as “a very quiet man,“ was, according to his 
wife, badly beaten by Dodson and his friends, 

Rueger, who had risen from the ranks to 
become a commander in the Navy, pleaded 
guilty to voluntary nslaughter in Fairfax 
“Circuit Court and was sentenced to 5 years 
at hard labor by Judge Arthur W. Sinclair, 
who said he considered Rueger excellent pro- 
bation material because of his unblemished 
29-year Navy service. 

By this time the Ruegers, who between 
them have 5 children, the eldest 22 and the 
youngest 10, were beginning to worry some 
about money. Most of their life savings went 
to meet a $15,000 out-of-court’settlement of 
a suit for $25,000 brought against them by 
the widow of Leonard Dodson. 

PLANNED TO START OVER 


Because of high feeling in the countryside, 
they gave up their farm in Franconia and 
moved into Presidential Gardens apartments. 
Mrs. Rueger, a slight blond who wears the 
toreador pants and the kerchief-over-pin 
curls of a teen-ager, began the bus trips to 
Richmond to the Virginia State Penitentiary 
for visits that are permitted families of pris- 
oners every other weekend. 

The prospects, while not bright, were not 
hopeless. With his monthly pension of 6438 
as a stake, they planned to start over again, 
Rueger is eligible for parole in November. 
His wife says that although he only went 
through the first year of high school, he was 
found to have the highest I. Q. in the history 
of the prison, and that he has been given his 
high-school diploma, a 

But new trouble came to the Ruegers last 
September in the form of a letter from Vice 
Admiral J. L. Holloway, Jr., Chief of Naval 
Personnel, informing Mr. Rueger that rec- 
ommendation would be made to the Presi- 
dent to have him dropped from the rolls of 
the Navy. 

Enclosed in the letter was a resignation 
blank. The letter pointed out that a pos- 
sible advantage in separation by acceptance 
of resignation as against discharge is that 
“the factual case of your separation will not 
appear on the face of the discharge orders.“ 
By signing, Rueger would forfeit all bene- 
fits earned during his service career. 

Rueger appealed, as was his privilege, the 
Navy action claiming he was no longer in 
the Navy. So did his wife, in repeated let- 
ters. 


NOTIFIED OF ORDER 

But on April 11 of this year, Rueger was 
notified that the President had signed an 
order dropping him from the rolls and that 
he was to consider the letter his discharge. 


May 6 


This means the end of the monthly pension. 

It has meant that Mrs. Rueger, who never 
had a job in her life has enrolled in busi- 
ness school, learning typing and shorthand. 
It will probably mean that 10-year-old Rob- 
ert Rueger, Jr., will have to be withdrawn 
from Linton Hall Military Academy. 

“In time, I'll know just what it means,” 
says Mrs. Rueger. We had planned on that 
pension to start again—that was our only 
hope of surviving.” 

Mrs. Rueger has appealed her husband's 
case to the House Armed Service Committee, 
which, according to the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal, has asked the Navy to review 
the matter. 

The journal explains that under the terms 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, the 
President may, although it is not manda- 
tory, drop from the rolls any commissioned 
officer sentenced to a prison term by a civil 
court. 

According to the Journal, the authority 18 
permissive and seldom used, The Army re- 
calls only one case, still pending, when it 
was invoked, the Air Force never has used 
it, and the Marine Corps can recall no such 
case in the past 5 years, The Navy, how- 
ever, has used it in 5 cases in the past 10 
years. 

Two congressional committees have stated 
that “to deprive a man of his retirement pay 
because of imprisonment would be imposing 
an additional penalty.” 


— 


From the Army-Navy-Alr Force Journal of 
April 27, 1957] 


PRESIDENT'S ACTION STRIPS RETIREMENT BENE- 
FITS FROM NAVAL OFFICER'S FAMILY 


President Eisenhower—acting on the ad- 
vice of the United States Navy—has signed 
papers which spell the end to financial se- 
curity for a 40-year-old Navy wife and her 
two minor children. 

The calamity is the second misfortune to 
befall the family in the last 16 months. 

Prior to 1956, the father, mother, and 5 
children (2 of whom are serving in the 
Armed Forces) constituted an average 
American family. Their only worries were 
the minor problems which occasionally con- 
front all families. 

The father was retired in the summer of 
1955 after almost 30 years’ service in the 
United States Navy, during which time he 
rose through the enlisted, warrant officer 
and officer grades to the rank of commander. 
His earned retirement assured his family an 
income for the rest of their lives—or so they 
thought. 

Four months after he left the Navy (with 
commendations attesting to his many years 
of faithful, loyal, and honorable service), the 
officer became involved in an incident which 
resulted in the death of another man and in 
the commander’s conviction for manslaugh- 
ter. He was sentenced to 5 years in a Federal 
penitentiary. 

The family converted almost all of their 
personal property and life savings into cash— 
a sum of $15,000—which was turned over to 
the widow of the deceased man as partial 
restitution for her loss, 

Now began a new way of life for the family- 

The Navy wife moved into a small apart- 
ment with her 2 youngest children, a girl, 
now 17, and a boy, now 10, attending mili- 
tary school. An older daughter is employed 
and two older sons are serving in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

To prepare herself for a job to supplement 
the family income and help gain back some 
of the lost savings, the mother entered & 
business school where she studies during the 
week while her children are at school. 

The only bright spot in her new role was 
the knowledge that her husband's re 
pay would enable her to keep her family 
together—fed, clothed, and in school—until 
his return. If his incarceration ran the full 
5 years, she knew, he would be 53 when re- 
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leased and would stand little chance of 
finding a job. 

On weekends, as she traveled to the penl- 
tentiary in a distant city, she tried to con- 
Centrate on this one pleasant aspect of the 
Tuture—the fact that her husband's retired 
Pay would permit them to make a fresh 
Start when his confinement ends. 

Then, 6 months ago, a new blow fell. 

The Navy informed her husband that it 
Was contemplating action to drop him from 

retired rolls and sever his retirement pay. 

an alternative, he was advised, he could 
Submit his resignation under conditions 
Other than honorable, forfeiting all benefits 
earned during his service career. 

Under the terms ‘of the Uniform Code 
ot Mililtary Justice, the President may, al- 
though it is not mandatory, drop from the 
Tolls any commissioned officer “who is sen- 

to confinement in a Federal or State 
Penitentiary or correctional institution after 
having been found guilty of an offense by a 
Court other than a court-martial or other 
Military court, and whose sentence has be- 
come final.” 

The authority is permissive, and Pentagon 
Sources indicate that it has been seldom used. 
No Separate records are kept on the subject, 
but the Air Force states that it has never 
Used the authority, the Army recalls only 1 
Case (which is still pending), the Marine 

says it would have to carefully research 
all its records to give a complete answer, but 
Can recall no such case in the last 5 years. 
The Navy, on the other hand, knows of a least 
5 such cases in the last 10 years in 
which it has obtained the President's ap- 
Proval to drop officers from the rolls under 

authority. 

In the case of the commander convicted of 
manslaughter, he refused to resign and 
Pleaded with the Secretary of the Navy not 
to drop him from the retired rolls. However, 
the Navy in a letter dated April 11 and signed 
by a minor official, has now advised him that 

the President of the United States dropped 
You from the rolls of the United States Navy 
fective March 8, 1957.” 

The letter continues, “You will not be is- 
Sled a certificate of discharge; this letter is 
to be considered to serve in lieu thereof.” 

Curiously, on the very date on which the 
Navy letter was written, a committee of the 
United States Senate was having printed a re- 
Port which states in part that to deprive a 
man of his retirement pay because of im- 
Prisonment “would be imposing an addi- 
tional penalty.“ Only a few days earlier, the 

Veterans Affairs Committee made the 
Same statement, 

Both reports cover legislation—since ap- 
Proved by the Congress and now at the White 

use — which bans pension payments to vet- 
erans and widows receiving nonservice con- 
nected disability if they are incarcerated in 
Prisons for more than 60 days. However, the 

is In effect only from the 6lst day until 
the prisoner is released. 
ermore, the new law permits the Vet- 
erans" Administration to apportion and pay 
to the wife and children of a veteran the 
Pension which he would be eligible to re- 
Ceive if he had not been imprisoned. 

In reporting the legislation to their respec- 
tive Houses of the Congress, both committees 
Said this: In the case of compensation for 
& service-connected disability the committee 

of the opinion that that is an entirely dif- 
ferent benefit, based on disability, and to de- 
Prive a man of his service - connected com- 
Pensation would be imposing an additional 
Penalty. The same is true of retirement pay 
Which is paid on an entirely different basis 
trom pension.” 

The wife of the former Navy commander 
has appealed to Chairman Cant Vinson, Dem- 
Ocrat, Georgia, of the House Armed Services 
Committee for help. Both zhe and her hus- 
band belleve that the President's action im- 
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poses double punishment and that, in addi- 
tion, it penalizes the wife and children. 

The House Armed Services Committee has 
asked the Navy to take another look at the 
case. This review is now in process. 


{From the Army Navy Air Force Journal] 
PENALIZING RETIRED'’S FAMILY 


There is some question that President 
Eisenhower may not be personally aware of 
the hardships which will result for the wife 
and children of a career Navy officer who has 
been dropped from the retired rolls because 
he is serving a prison sentence for man- 
slaughter (see story). 

Had he known that two committees of 
the Congress have only recently stated the 
philosophy that withdrawal of an imprisoned 
man’s retirement pay “would be imposing an 
additional penalty” on the man, the Presi- 
dent might have turned down the Navy's 
recommendation. 

Had he known that, in effect, he was 
penalizing the wife and children of the of- 
ficer concerned, he might have turned down 
the recommendation on that basis alone. 

Although there Is permissive authority in 
the law for the President's action, argument 
can be raised that the law places retired 
members of the Armed Forces in double jeop- 
ardy. There also is strong argument, and 
ample evidence in congressional hearings to 
back it up, that military retired pay is 
“earned pay“ which the Government has no 
legal, certainly no moral, right to take away. 

Congressional committees have reiterated 
year after year that the low salaries of mili- 
tary men and women are compensated for 
in part by the United States Government's 
contribution to their retirement fund. 

Another argument against the Navy's case 
and the President's action is that Imprison- 
ment does not affect the service-connected 
disability pay of veterans. They continue to 
receive such pay both during confinement 
and after they are released. It is note- 
worthy, too, that many of those on the dis- 
ability rolls have only a few days, weeks, or 
months of service to their credit. 

This, then constitutes a double standard. 
It means that a career officer who has de- 
voted 30 years to serving his country can lose 
even those benefits which he has earned if 
he is convicted of a crime. The disabled vet- 
eran who commits the same type of crime 
continues to enjoy the full benefit of his 
disability pay. 

Whatever course the Navy takes, it should 
keep in mind that retired pay is earned pay” 
and that Armed Forces morale will be shat- 
tered if military personnel learn that this 
benefit can be wiped out with the stroke of 
a pen. 


Israel Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment commemorating Israel Independ- 
ence Day: 

ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE Dar 

May 6 is the ninth anniversary of Israel’s 
independence. It is a day that symbolizes 
Jewish achievement. Within 9 years the 
ideal of Zionism has been transformed from 
the planning stage to actuality. To create a 
nation and an army within such a short space 
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of time is a near miracle. Israel has strug- 
gled against great odds, but has proved that 
she could survive pressures from the Arabs 
on the one hand and from the Great Powers 
on the other. I would like to congratulate 
Israel on this happy anniversary. 

Like America, Israel is a nation of pioneers, 
a nation of diverse origins, held together by a 
common faith and beliefs. Politically and 
strategically, too, the interests of Israel and 
the United States run parallel. Politically, 
both nations are opposed to Communist in- 
filtration in the Middle East, while their 
mutual interests demand strategic coopera- 
tion. 

It is now more than ever necessary for the 
United States to close ranks with Israel. As 
Britain has withdrawn from Suez, and Brit- 
ish prestige in the Middle East has dimin- 
ished, it has become clear that the United 
States must assume Britain's former role. 
And keeping the region on the side of the 
free world will require military and political 
as well as ideological and economic strength. 
If war comes to the Middle East, America 
must have allies and points of support. 
Under such conditions, Israel may well prove 
to be one of America's most important assets 
in the Middle East. 

At Munich, Chamberlain saw only the risks 
associated with participating in little wars 
and forgot that as England abandoned strong 
points it was more and more exposed to the 
danger of a world war. America must not 
make the same error. America must support 
the outposts of the West such as Israel, whose 
security and integrity are essential to Amer- 
ican strategic interests and to American 
strategic needs. Traditionally, the United 
States has been on the side of the underdog. 
Israel is a small, democratic nation which 
has opted for freedom and needs American 
support for survival. The United States 
cannot afford to abandon Israel and the 
values and achievements which it represents. 


No Time To Back Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a timely and well considered edi- 
torial, No Time To Back Out, appear- 
ing in the May 3, 1957, issue of the Cath- 
olic Standard, Washington's archdioc- 
esan newspaper. The editorial will 
state, among other things, “But there 
can be no further concessions without 
surrender.” 


The editorial follows: 
No True To Back Our 


Perhaps the present crisis in Jordan, or 
another in the continuing waves of crises 
there, will provide a final showdown on our 
Middle East doctrine. We have guaranteed 
the integrity and independence of the coun- 
tries there against Red aggression and sub- 
version. We could not do less. An 
less would be surrender of the Middle East 
to the Reds, and the Middle East is the han- 
dle to all Europe, 

If the showdown comes, let us face it with 
courage and decision. For it is only courage 
and decision that will win. In this test of 
force, if Russia persists in her efforts, it is 
only courage that will prevail and save the 
Middle East as well as Europe and ourselves, 
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Naturally, we must expect unfair and bit- 
ter opprobrium from the Reds and their al- 
lies for supporting the only stand that will 
stop them. We shall be called every vile 
epithet and accused of every crime of which 
the Reds are guilty because we have thwarted 
them. But we can also expect some fair criti- 
cism from the French and English because 
we have been sucked into the vacuum caused 
by our halt of their activities in Egypt. This 
criticism must be borne, for prescinding from 
how we got into the vacuum we must occupy 
it or give it to the Reds. Our French and 
English allies certainly grant that. 

This is preeminently a time for solidarity 
in our citizenry and all those devoted to 
freedom. We have done everything possible 
to prevent war without yielding the whole 
world to the Reds, and it can be argued that 
we have jeopardized the world by our exten- 
sive concessions. But there can be no fur- 
ther concessions without surrender. We can- 
not back out without getting shot in the 
back, 


Fred Crawford’s Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
my recent illness I was informed of the 
un passing of our former col- 
league, Fred Crawford, of Michigan. 
His death was a tremendous shock to 
me. Fred Crawford and I served to- 
gether on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and during that time I 
acquired a great deal of respect for his 
thinking and approach to matters com- 
ing before our committee. 

Mr. Crawford was vitally interested 
in the Territories of our Nation, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam. He had visited each of these 
Territories on a number of occasions to 
better understand and appreciate the 
problems and ultimate desires of their 
people. He strongly supported state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii and self- 
government for the people of the other 
Territories. He devoted his energies 
and time to render all assistance possible 
in bringing about such realization at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

In addition, Mr. Crawford was very 
familiar with my area, having resided in 
Colorado in his earlier years. During 
his residence in Colorado, he had tray- 
eled extensively throughout the Western 
States and had acquired a thorough and 
extensive knowledge and understanding 
of the potential development of our re- 
sources and their ultimate benefit to the 
national progress. 

Since his retirement from public life, 
Fred Crawford frequently visited the 
Capitol and seldom failed to stop by for 
achat. I greatly enjoyed our visits and 
roe on matters of mutual inter- 
Mrs. Aspinall and I should like at this 
time to extend to his widow and son our 
heartfelt sympathies in their great loss. 
I would also like to include as a part of 
my remarks Senator Gruening’s letter of 
recent date to the Washington Post and 
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Times Herald on the service of Fred 
Crawford. 
The letter follows: 
FRED Crawrorn’s SERVICE 


Fred L. Crawford, who died suddenly April 
13, was for 18 years a member of Congress, 
representing the Eighth Michigan District 
from 1934 to 1952. 

From his first term he was a member of the 
House Committee on Insular Affairs. His 
service in Congress was unusual in that he 
continued to serve on committees dealing 
with the United States Territories and island 
possessions. Most Members of Congress un- 
derstandably aspire to committees related to 
the interests of their districts, which helps 
their standing back home. 

Fred Crawford. however, early developed 
a keen sympathy for the problems of the dis- 
advantaged people of the outlying areas and 
stayed with them. 

It was somewhat ironic that when, after 
several years as the ranking Republican mem- 
ber fo the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, his party captured the 83d 
Congress, and he would have, for the first 
time, been that committee's chairman, he 
had been defeated in the primary. 

At that time he had visited every territory 
and island possession several times and was 
more familiar with their needs and problems 
than an Member of Congress. 

This familiarity and his innate sensibilities 
enable him to contribute mightily to the 
goals he believed in, the maximum of self- 
government attainable for Uncle Sam's de- 
pendent areas, goals which corresponded with 
their own aspirations. 

He played a major part in securing for 
Puerto Rico the precise status that its people 
wanted, neither statehood nor independence, 
but as an associated free state. For Guam 
and the Virgin Islands he helped secure acts 
which greatly increased their measure of 
home rule. 

For our only two incorporated territories, 
Alaska and Hawaii, inchoate states, by defini- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the so-called 
insular cases of half a century ago, he sought 
the implicity promised statehood to which 
their citizens have long aspired. 

Fred Crawford did not lose one whit of his 
interest in these causes when he retired to his 
farm on the outskirts of the District in Janu- 
ary of 1953, He bore his defeat the previous 
fall philosophically and in the best of spirit, 
fully aware that his preoccupation with the 
outlying American areas had not helped but 
had actually hurt him with his constituents. 

“I knew it wouldn't help me out in Sagi- 
naw, and it didn’t, but I would do it again if 
I had it to do over,” he remarked cheerfully 
at the time. 

Fred Crawford spent the last days of his life 
volunteering his time to visit some of his 
former colleagues to present to them his view 
of the desirability of supporting statehood 
for Alaska. 

Alaskans, many of whom got to know him 
personally, will remember him gratefully. 

ERNEST GRUENING. 

WASHINGTON. 


Who Should Pay the Postal Deficit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 
Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I live 


in the Mount Washington community 
in my Congressional District. The area 
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is served by a fine weekly newspaper, the 
Mount Washington Press, edited and 
managed by Mr. Arnold H. Nichols. 

The Mount Washington Press, in its 
April 18 edition, carried a front page edi- 
torial by Mr. Nichols entitled, “Who 
Should Pay the Postal Deficit?” It is the 
best and most comprehensive analysis 
of this vital problem facing the Congress 
that I have read. 

I am, therefore, asking that this fine 
editorial be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD so that all of my colleagues may 
have the benefit of Mr. Nichols’ think- 

g. 

The editorial follows: 

WO SHOULD Pay THE POSTAL Dericrr? 


Since the establishment of the United 
States Post Office the citizens and businesses 
of these States have received excellent postal 
service under a Government agency which 
operates under the laws prescribed by the 
United States Congress. In the past few 
years we have seen changes that have doubled 
the cost of first class letter mail, and postal 
cards. There have been substantial in- 
creases in third class (bulk or advertising 
mail) postal rates and fourth class (merchan- 
dise mail) postal rates as well as changes 
and restriction in the use of third and fourth 
class mall. Yet, in the past 78 years the only 
increase in second class (newspapers, maga- 
zines) postal rates has been a moderate raise 
in the cost of sending such mall outside of 
the county of publication. 

Recently Congress has been playing cat 
and mouse with a deficiency appropriation 
for the Postal Department. First the ap- 
propriation was cut and then, when an ap- 
propriation was approved it was less than 
enough to operate the post office at its usual 
pace. 

The postal deficit is primarily due to the 
fact that second class mail (newspapers and 
magazines) is carried at a loss * * * a big 
loss. Recent studies have proven that letter 
mail makes a little margin for the post office. 
Even bulk mail (advertising) carries its own 
weight and fourth class (parcel post) al- 
most pays its way. 

We have what is probably the best postal 
system in the world as regards speed and 
service. Some of the methods used, par- 
ticularly the bookkeeping systems, are re- 
puted to be outmoded but this doesn't seem 
to hinder the delivery of mail. 

It seems to us (and we feel we have a right 
to express strong feelings, for in the past 19 
years we have personally mailed scores of 
toms of second and third class mail) that 
Congress should either accept the fact that 
postal rates are inadequate and order our 
taxes to pay the difference or get off the fence 
between the tax-paying public and the 
powerful lobby whith wishes to maintain the 
status quo of second class postal rates. 

Why is it that Congress has refused to 
even consider placing the postal load where 
it belongs when President Eisenhower, in his 
first State of the Nation message, over 4 years 
ago, made the recommendation that second 
class rates be revised to a more realistic 
status? 

The source of the opposition can be from 
only two directions * * * lobbys and in- 
ffuences of the big magazine interests and 
the misguided pressure of small newspapers 
within the local congressional districts who 
think an increase in second-class postal rates 
might cost them money. 

To make the newspapers! position first we 
can eliminate most large daily papers since 
their circulation is primarily by means other 
than direct mail. The surburban and rural 
weekly papers usually use the post office as 
the most important and least expensive part 
of their circulation departments, The rea- 
son is simple. 
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Assume that a rural county seat newspaper 
has 3,000 subscribers within the county and 
it is approximately the size of this edi- 
tion * * * The most that could be charged 
for postage on a single edition would be 
about $3.50. If there are towns within the 
county which do not have city delivery there 
is no charge at all for the subscribers in 
that town so long as the newspaper separates 
the free in country from the chargeable 
Copies which are delivered by mounted 
routes, rural routes, and star routes. There 
are thousands of rural newspapers through- 
Out the country which pay only a couple of 
dollars a week for their entire local (county) 
delivery, 

Much of this may be justified in the light 
Of public service in rural counties, yet the 
Tates could be doubled or trebled without 
danger to the economy of any moderately 
healthy weekly newspaper. A few more sub- 
Scribers or a few pennies increase in sub- 
Scription rate or a few more inches of ad- 
vertising would pay the difference and, at 
the same time, put the post office on a stable 


Now, let's take the other beneficiary of the 
Second-class postal rates—the national mag- 
Qzines, Here is big business being subsi- 
dized by tax funds. Here is competition for 
the local newspaper, rural weekly or daily, 
the local radio or television station. Here 
is a subsidy-supported business which is re- 
delving the benefits of a law passed while 
the Indian wars were in progress. In those 
days our Government was interested in pub- 

information and wished to encourage 
the publication of news and information to 
Our widely scattered populace. 

There were no telephones, very little tele- 
Graph, radio was unheard of and TV hadn't 
even been dreamed of. Congressmen were 
anxious for their constituents to know what 
they were doing. 

So the postal law was approved which 
Allowed the acceptance of printed matter 
With a regular interval of publication, ad- 
dressed to paid subscribers, at postal rates 
Which would encourage the printers to go 
into the newspaper and publication business: 
The rates were low even for 1879 * * * 1 
dent per pound for delivery within the county 
- And if the subscriber would walk to the 
Post office once a week he could receive it 
Without charge to the publisher. Copies 
addressed to subscribers outside of the coun- 
ty could be mailed at the rate of 114 cents 
Per pound for the reading portion and at a 
rate up to 7 cents per pound for the ad- 
vertising portion dependent upon the dis- 
tance sent, 

Briefly and simply this is the original basis 
for second-class postal rates, A basis which 
Was equitable 78 years ago. Until 1952 it 
Temained the same. Then a revision was 
made which, over a 3-year period, raised the 
rate for copies mailed outside of the county 
30 percent but using the original method of 
Computation, 

As a result of this a large national maga- 
Zine recently (April) published an edition 
Of nearly 400 pages (2 pounds and 3 ounces) 
and allowed the United States Post Office to 
deliver it to almost 414 million subscribers 
at a cost for the reading portion of less than 
2 cents per pound (your average letter costs 
about 30 times this rate), This magazine 
took in over $4,500,000 in advertising on this 
edition. 

In 1879 there were no automatic presses. 
Neither were there tremendous industries 
and businesses which would make possible 
a 4½ million single edition of a magazine. 

In 1879 the average publisher printed on a 
Press which was powered by the printer's 
meager breakfast. He was interested in prof- 
its, of course, because he wished to eat bet- 
ter, just as many weekly publishers do today. 
But, in 1789 a printer was a career man who 
Was dedicated to the local community, 

Times have changed. The ancient pro- 
Visions of the second-class mailing privi- 
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lege (and that fs what it Is called) should 
be brought up to date. The ancient sub- 
sidization of the local printer who was will- 
ing to publish a weekly newspaper has now 
become subsidization of big business. Today 
the small publisher will do better by paying 
& more equitable postal rate as long as the 
large magazines do the same. 

The grassroots publisher needs a change. 
The national magazines enjoy the old rates. 
Congressman * * * which side of the fence 
looks best? 


High Hopes for Cuts in Federal Spending 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord I include the following article from 
the Shelbyville (Ind.) News: 

Report From CONGRESSMAN HARVEY—SEES 


HicH HOPES ror CUTS IN FEDERAL SPENDING 
BupceT 


Growing sentiment in Congress favoring 
a reduction of between $4 billion and $5 bil- 
lion in the proposed Federal budget for the 
fiscal year starting July 1, is seen by Con- 
gressman RaLpn Harvey, of Indiana's 10th 
Congressional District. 

In a telephone interview from his Wash- 
ington office, Congressman Harvey told the 
News that he had high hopes for such a re- 
duction in the proposed $71.8 billion Federal 
budget for the coming fiscal year—the largest 
in United States peacetime history. 

Back in Washington following the Easter 
holiday, Representative Harvey whose dis- 
trict includes Shelby and nine other Hoosier 
counties, said that he had found very 
genuine interest in the budget situation in 
meetings held with constituents while home 
on vacation. He also said he had received 
a goodly amount of mail from voters of his 
district regarding budget reduction. 

“Encouraging cuts amounting to about $1 
billion in the budget” already have been ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives, Rep- 
resentative Harvey pointed out, and he said 
he had high hopes that total reductions 
amounting to between $4 billion and $5 bil- 
lion will be made by Congress within the 
next few weeks. 

Asked in what general categories of the 
proposed budget he thought cuts could be 
made, together with the approximate 
amounts in each, the Congressman said he 
believed reductions could total $2 billion or 
more in defense appropriations; 81 billion or 
more in foreign aid, and the rest of it, $1 
billion or more, in a whole series of domestic 
appropriations. 

While expressing the belief that as much 
as $5 billion can be cut from the proposed 
spending budget for the new year, Represent- 
ative Harvey described as unrealistic any 


” hopes for cuts of as much as 20 or 30 percent. 


In the matter of Federal tax reduction, 
the Hoosier Congressman told the News 
that “I do not think we should contemplate 
a tax cut unless the budget is cut deeply 
enough to safely provide for such action.” 

Retirement of the huge Federal debt— 
amounting to approximately $275 billion 
“should be given priority over any tax re- 
duction,” Representative Harvey declared. 
He pointed out that America’s taxpayers 
now are paying more than $7 billion annu- 
ally just to pay the interest on the national 
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debt. “Iam more concerned over this situa- 
tion than anything else,” he said. “I believe 
we should plan for debt reduction, perhaps 
paying about 2 percent of the debt principal 
each year over the next 50 years,” Repre- 
sentative Harvey expressed fear that if debt 
reduction is not actually provided for on a 
Tegular annual basis, the Nation will sink 
into a financial abyss from which there can 
be no return. 4 

“When government contributes to deficit 
financing it also contributes to inflation.“ 
he asserted. He added, however, that “there 
is also an inflationary force in the free bar- 
gaining rights of industry and labor." Each 
time there is a new round of wage increases, 
Representative Harvey said, without an ac- 
companying increase in productivity,- the 
American dollar loses some more of its value. 
“Private business, as well as Government,” 
he said, “is responsible for the inflationary 
spiral which bas hurt us all.“ 


Pan American Airways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I request 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a state- 
ment from the Wall Street Journal of’ 
recent date concerning the Pan American 
Airways. It has been thought by some 
that Pan American Airways ties with 
Latin lines costs the Government tax 
money. The CAB recently ordered an 
inquiry into the United States carrier's 
relationships with South American air- 
lines, and the following article by staff 
reporter of the Wall Street Journal re- 
futes that viewpoint. I feel that it is 
worthy of being reprinted in the Recorp: 

New YorK.—Pan American World Airways 
has been saving money for United States tax- 
payers through its relationships with afli- 
ated Latin American airlines, John S. Wood- 
bridge, Pan American's controller, said, The 
ties have not added to the airline's subsidy 
bill, he stated. 

Mr. Woodbridge made the statement when 
asked about the company's position in regard 
to a general inquiry into Pan American's ac- 
counting recently ordered by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. He said that in the past 3 
years alone, the big United States carrier has 
received $10 million from the affiliated air- 
lines in the form of commissions, fees, divi- 
dends, and interest. 

On March 8 the CAB issued an order in- 
stituting a general investigation of Pan 
American's bookkeeping in regard to its rela- 
tionships with such affiliated carriers as 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia (Avianca), 
Panair do Brasil, and Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion (CMA), in which Pan American 
holds a minority stock interest. 

Numerous other affiliations with airline, 
service, hotel, or real-estate concerns were 
cited for investigation in the order. Some 
of the accounting to be examined dates back 
to 1938, when the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was etablished. The Board said it wanted 
to see whether there had been a proper dis- 
tribution of revenues and expenses among 
the aMliates, and to determine whether the 
public interest had been adveresely affected. 

On March 20 the Board issued another or- 
der, reopening the Transatlantic Final Mail 
Rate Case for 1954 which is now before the 
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District of Columbia Appeals Court for re- 
view. The Board again talked about ac- 
counting procedures and audits, and said 
that from 1946 through 1953 Pan American's 
properly recognizable expense may have been 
overstated by as much as $6,500,000. The 
Board also cited other instances where the 
big airline might have been lax in charging 
sufficient expenses against affiliates. But it 
noted that Pan American had yet to be heard, 
and that it was possible the questionable 
areas in the company's accounting may have 
already been compensated for to some extent 
in other mail-rate cases. 

Mr. Woodbridge noted the main isue in the 
CAB investigation seems to be whether Pan 
American's transaction with its foreign-flag 
affiliates has resulted in any extra subsidy 
burden on American taxpayers. 

“I'm certain that this investigation will 
prove exactly the opposite,” the PAA comp- 
troller declared, adding that the company 
welcomes the investigation. 

Mr. Woodbridge said that Pan American 
had saved money by sharing operating bases 
with the affiliates and by doing maintenance 
and overhaul work for them at fair prices 
which absorbed considerable of Pan Ameri- 
can’s overhead costs and thus reduced its 
own maintenance and overhaul expenses. 
He claimed that Pan American had fostered 
the growth of these Latin American carriers, 
and that they now were feeders of traffic 
into Pan American's air network. 

Books of the larger affiliated companies 
are audited by Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
Others have local auditors or use the services 
of Pan American's internal auditors. 

Next step in the CAB proceedings in regard 
to Pan American will probably be a request 
by the Board to the appeals court to remand 
the transatlantic mail case to the Board for 
further examination. It is understood Pan 
American will not object to this procedure, 
although reserving its position that the CAB 
has no legal right to reopen. the case. 


Don’t Be Fooled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Steuben Republican, pub- 
lished at Angola, Ind., by Edward D. 
Willis and Henry E. Willis, brings force- 
fully to mind again the fact of the con- 
tinuing danger to this country from com- 
munistic activities. Knowing that this 
is a matter of concern to all patriotic 
Americans, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include it herewith: 

Don't Bx FOOLED 

Just because the Communist Party has not 
been so belligerent in recent months is no 
indication that they have changed their 
overall alm and are now friends with the 
West or respect our might. This “change of 
pace” is one of the many tricks in the bag 
of master Communists. They always like to 
keep the other fellow guessing. And just 
when we are tired of it all and want to 
settle down in a peaceful situation is just 
the time they will appear to be our close 
friend so we will slide into the false security 
of wishful thinking. 

One thing is certain: The members of the 
Communist hierarchy have never for a mo- 
ment given up their eventual aim at world 
domination. This master plan of dictator- 
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ship is aimed directly at the United States 
because they realize that we, as the strong- 
est country on the face of the earth, must 
be overcome before they can achieve their 


goal. 

So be alert, America, and be strong. The 
consequence if we are not? Ask the Hun- 
garians, Czechs, Poles, Lithuanians, and any 
of the others who have fallen under Russian 
domination. They will leave all possessions 
behind and even risk their lives to get from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Oddfellow’s Tribute to Tomb of Unknown 
Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, May 5, 1957, the International Order 
of Oddfellows held its 23d pilgrimage to 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Ar- 
lington Cemetery. Wreaths were laid for 
the sovereign grand lodge and many of 
the grand lodges. 

Sovereign Grand Master L. S. Bridges, 
of Louisiana, delivered the main address 
on this occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
Oddfellows’ tribute may be inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Officers and members of the sovereign 
grand lodge, officers and members of the in- 
ternational association of Rebekah assem- 
blies, distinguished guests, madam presi- 
dent, international association of ladies’ 
auxiliaries, patriarchs militant, general com- 
manding officers, chevaliers, ladies, and 
friends, it is a great pleasure and a high 
honor for me to be here and represent the 
Oddfellows and Rebekahs of the world in 
this sacred ceremony, I admit that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for me to speak the senti- 
ments of your hearts, but in my feeble way I 
hope I shall be able to put words together 
which will convey your thoughts, and ex- 
press your feelings toward this sacred mo- 
ment. The warm Inspiration I receive from 
your presence gives greater strength to my 
faith in you, in your philosophies of life, and 
in the principles you live daily. Your faith 
has brought you here today to do homage to 
the Unknown Soldier and the men of Arling- 
ton, May you never become so engrossed in 
your daily living that you see no time for 
expression of faith in these dead. 

There has been, and will always be a time 

“for people to express their faith—tfaith in 
God, faith in one’s fellow man, faith in the 
future of America. It is upon this faith that 
Americans have built, and will continue to 
build, a great nation—strong in people, 
strong in wealth, strong in industry, strong 
in Christianity, Those of us who read his- 
tory become thrilled at the progress of our 
great nation, but we become dishearted when 
we read how the faith of American people 
is being shaken by conflicts which challenge 
the American way of life these soldiers died 
to preserve. Between the America of yes- 
terday and the America of tomorrow, stands 
our generation. To us has fallen the duty 
of preserving the honor, the strength, and 
the glory these men gave to the America 
of today. 

In meeting the conflicts which have chal- 
lenged our way of life, America has always 
produced and used men of great renown, 
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many whose faces are found in historical gal- 
leries, and who have left mighty histories 
of welfare and fearlessness on the pages of 
time. All down through the years men have 
enlisted in the struggle for freedom and have 
stood before America’s altars as recruits in 
the fight for the liberty Americans have 
always loved. Struggles to maintain it have 
been demonstrated many times on the battle- 
fields. Men of spiritual forces and purity 
of purpose have uttered it from the political 
and religious platforms. 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and who are always ready to guard and 
defend it,” are famous words expressed by 
the great statesman, Daniel Webster, at the 
laying of the cornerstone of Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument in 1825. No doubt having this feeling 
in his heart, Webster then foresaw very far 
into the future when liberty and freedom 
of God-fearing people would again be chal- 
lenged, and when men who loved peace above 
all principles, would have to lay down their 
lives in defense of such a cause. Today, we 
come face to face with this true vision as it 
has become a reality. 

Early history has insisted that victory in 
battle or war belonged to better generals, 
Caesar, Napoleon, Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler, 
and others, because they had military genius, 
superior skill,and judgment. But this is not 
true today, for victory in war depends upon 
the genius of the nations involved. The 
peoples of these nations all fight in the 
battle. Preparation for the course of vic- 
tory does not begin in military camps or 
in military headquarters, but it starts far 
back in the schoolrooms and on the play- 
grounds, in the way people live, work to- 
gether, and achieve individuality and per- 
sonal independence. Preparation for victory 
goes on in the nation's streets, in the offices, 
in the factories, in the legislatures, in the 
planning rooms, and in all other great in- 
stitutions, before it is brought to the battie- 
field to be fought by the men in the 
trenches—the common soldiers. Such victo- 
ries have been fought, and, as a result, the 
mortal remains of thousands of soldiers are 
now lying at rest in the bosom of the earth. 

One main reason we have come here today 
is to pay tribute to the fighting men who 
fought a struggle between liberty and im- 
perialism. It was not until some 744 million 
men, the pride of many nations, had laid 
down their lives that America realized what 
a catastrophe the fighting men had faced 
on the battlefront. 

A second reason we are here is not only 
to pay tribute to those who fought our bat- 
tles, but to offer a prayer from our hearts 
in thanksgiving for the hour when the guns 
were silenced on the battlefield, and the roar 
of the cannons were heard no more, 

Let us consecrate our lives anew to the 
cause for which these men of Arlington gave 
their lives: To resolve that our Nation shall 
never be devastated by the god of war; that 
henceforth this Nation, along with others, 
shall live in peace and harmony: And that 
human greed for power and riches shall never 
again demand the sacrifice of human life. 

This Unknown Soldier is a representation 
of the thousands of men who died for liberty 
and freedom. He lies in this narrow cell of 
stone that guards his body, while his soul 
now rests in that spirit called America, His 
tomb is an expression of our respect and an 
acknowledgment of our great debt to all 
men who died for our country and its safety. 
We do not know the name of the soldier who 
is buried here, or what his exploits were. 
But we know that, as a symbol, he stands 
for the many great deeds of men and women 
in the ranks who constitute the most impor- 
tant factors in our victories. We must have 
a higher regard for these, who with infinite 
patience and unselfish zeal fought our battle. 
They knew the value of sacrifice. They 
looked upon mankind from the viewpoint of 
human sympathy. They knew that the true 
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gage of man is not his rank or his wealth, or 
distinction in life, but what principles he 
holds in his heart. 

Year after year men of all walks of life 
Stand here, as we now stand, and hear great 
Men in world’s affairs reiterate these words 
of Abraham Lincoln, “We here highly resolve 
that these deal shall not have died in vain.” 
Today, we can also hear plainly rising in our 
Lars this declaration of President Harding, 
“There must be, there shall be, the com- 
Manding voice of a conscious civilization 
Against armed warfare.” Yes, it is such war 
Which robbed this soldier of life and name 
tice brought death to comrades of all na- 

ns 


Day after day the Nation pours out its 
heart of pride and glory for this nameless 
rican; From the time the first crash 
Of the minute gun roared its knell for the 
dead from the shadow of Washington Monu- 
ment, people have come to pay him honor. 
They have lined the streets and have fiowed 
like a tide over the slopes about his burial 
Place, in order to exemplify a pride far be- 
yond the reach of shouting and clafnor for 
this nameless soldier who died for honor of a 
great flag. The glamor and greed of men to 
gain the world cannot hush the voice of 
this American soldier. He was not afraid to 
fight for the triumph of the right and reign 
Of these freemen. 

The millions of past and future members 
ot the Independent Order of Odd Fellows will 
never be able to pay even a small portion 
Of the debt of gratitude to these fighting 
men of Arlington. As a fraternity, we may 
be privileged to pass through the banks of 
humanity and travel between the human 

ers of the way of victory this great Na- 
has made for itself, we may be able 
to band together in one great organization 
and carry on our humanitarian activities, 
We may call ourselves soldiers and patriarchs, 
Who never shirk from the responsibility of 
Tendering a service to the needy, but there 
is one thing we can never do, and that is 
follow in this soldier's footprints, which 
are so indelibly marked upon the soil of this 
great country, and upon the soils of other 
nations under whose flag he fought. A de- 
sire to defend democracy, freedom, and pre- 
serve peace was so deeply embedded in his 
and soul that within him was set a 
essness which only death satisfied. 

The principle of our great fraternity is the 
Measure these men of Arlington used in aid- 
ing nations to extend the influence and 
teachings of the Golden Rule and to imbue 
the rising generations with the sacred truth 
Of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. Their efforts and supreme 
Sacrifices have won the plaudits of genera- 
tion after generation and those yet to come. 
This fraternity is one institution privileged 
to come and pay tribute to those who paid 
the supreme sacrifice, and as members, we 
are imbued with the responsibility to see 
that their sacrifices are not all in vain, We 
Must not rest peacefully and expect loye of 
freedom to imbed itself in the hearts of all 
Peoples. It should be our highest aim to 
lift the love of freedom to a higher plain, 
Where its power may be seen and felt by all 
Mankind. 

The best.in man must be the greatest con- 
dern of each one present here, and in these 
Strenous times, we must promote the free= 

om we enjoy by putting into practical et- 
fect friendship, love, and truth. We must 
not build for pleasure or temporary pride 
only. but for the health and morals, the 
Welfare and prosperity of the future as well. 

In bringing my part of this ceremony to 
& close, may I thank you Odd Fellows, and 
Rebekahs, and friends for giving me this 
Tespectful and patient audience. As we go 
Our separate ways now, may we be aroused 
to spiritual action to bulld for all mankind 
& temple crowned with the garlands of af- 
fection, with a foundatien stone laid on 
that freedom, which though “crushed to 
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earth shall rise again.” May our hearts 
which are always throbbing for the cause 
of suffering humanity, be draped with the in- 
signia of love. May we join hands with that 
mighty band that no man can number whose 
banners of kindness float in the sunlight 
that gilds the deep gorges of the earth and 
waves in the breeze that kisses the 
mountain peaks, Let us triumph in victories 
and be able to sing loudly with the voices of 
angels, friendship has won her laurels; love 
has subdued the world; freedom, the mighty, 
now prevails. 


Senator Joseph McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Wisconsin and the Nation have 
today paid their respect to the memory 
of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
whose death occurred last Thursday. His 
passing marks the end of a chapter in 
American history. His firm belief in the 
dangers of communism and the threat of 
that doctrine to democratic principles 
moved him to wage a powerful campaign 
that carried the American public to a 
feverish pitch as millions spent countless 
hours watching his activities on tele- 
vision. McCarthy, convinced of the dan- 
gers of communism awakened America 
to the extent of those dangers, 

I will not say more on the subject of 
his controversial methods. Much has 
been said and written in the days since 
his death, by leaders of nations, by his 
colleagues, his friends, and his enemies. 
Senator McCarthy had a singular place 
in the thoughts of the people of the 15th 
District of Ohio. The following edito- 
rials, the first from the Marietta (Ohio) 
Times of May 4, 1957, and the second 
from the Zanesville (Ohio) Signal of the 
same date, are illustrative, and I com- 
mend the authors for their thoughtful 
approach and treatment: 

[From the Marietta (Ohio) Times of May 4, 
1957] 
‘TUMULTUOUS CAREER ENDS 

Senator JosePrH R. McCartTuy, of Wiscon- 
sin, was probably the most controversial 
figure in this country in a generation. A 
relentless hunter of Communists in the 
Government, his methods and the results he 
obtained divided the people into two camps. 
One of these proclaimed him the symbol of 
Americanism and gave him highest praise 
and commendation. To the other he was 
the symbol of witch-hunting frenzy and it 
stamped him as a ruthless destroyer of repu- 
tations. 

For 4 years Senator McCartuHy was the 
key figure in the investigation of Reds, as 
chairman of the Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee. His probing stirred the country 
as he pointed out Communists in more or 
less responsible positions in the Government. 
His activity along this line culminated in 
his big controversy with high Pentagon offi- 
cials, including the then Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens, when MCCARTHY 
charged that the Pentagon was coddling 
Communists. 

This hearing led to an investigation in 
1954 by a special Senate committee, which 
filed charges against the Wisconsin Senator, 
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- The Senate followed with a vote of condem- 


nation of Senator McCarruy, based on the 
committee report. It found him guilty of 
obstructing the constitutional processes of 
the Senate and of breaching senatorial 
ethics, offenses that meant little to most 
people. 

Since this censure Senator McCarrny had 
fallen into the background. Once a dom- 
inant figure in the Senate, he had been rele- 
gated to a position of comparative obscurity. 
In the eyes of many fellow Senators and 
his political and other enemies he had been 
discredited. Perhaps he violated the rules 
of the Senate and was ruthless in his prose- 
cutions, as they maintain, But in the opin- 
ion of millions of citizens he performed a 
most valuable service by his fight against 
communism, in which he showed no favor 
to the high or the low. 

Senator McCarTHy’s tumultuous career 
ended when he was only 47 years of age, 
but he will long be remembered for his bold, 
vigorous, and effective effort to make his 
country safer. 


From the Zanesville (Ohio) Signal of 
May 4, 1957 
CONTROVERSIAL AMERICAN 


Anyone who would permit prejudice 
against Senator McCarruy to blind himself 
to the Wisconsin Republican’s useful service 
to his country is being unfair to himself as 
well as the memory of the Senator. 

Thoughful Americans today are mourning 
the untimely end of his controversial career. 
Although there are many who disagreed with 
his methods, there are few truly patriotic 
citizens who will question his objectives. 

In his zeal to expose conrmunism, the Sen- 
ator frequently spoke for the sake of news- 
paper headlines without fully documenting 
his statements. Thus the word “smear” be- 
came widely used to describe his tactics. 

As it turned out, a few were smeared un- 
fairly; a great many others who were smeared 
deserved more than they got. It was amusing 
that the more leftwing his victims, the more 
they compiained of the Senator's meat-ax 
methods. 

More ruthless tactics in the hands of Com- 
munists have been used time and again to 
advance their political aims and a great 
many people were happy to see them get at 
least a mild dose of their own medicine, even 
at the expense of an occasionally innocent 
bystander. 

It seems fairly well established that few 
of the so-called innocents were completely 
so; the majority of the people mentioned as 
Reds or fellow-travelers by Senator McCar- 
THY turned out to be so closely associated 
with traitors as to deserve a certain amount 
of tarring with the same stick. 

Senator McCartHy’s name will be remem- 
bered for years to come; not only as a symbol 
of the witch-hunt tactics his opponents ac- 
cused him of, but also as an example of a 
man who recognized communism for what 
it is—a serious menace to the American way 
of life as well as the peace of the world. 


Methods Were Questioned but Not 
Patriotism of Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the memory of Senator JosPEH, 
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R. McCartuy, by inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following editorial from the Hudson Dis- 
patch of May 4, 1957, which so aptly ex- 
presses my feelings: 1 
METHODS WERE QUESTIONED BUT Nor 
PATRIOTISM OF SENATOR MCCARTHY 


While his critics, and many of them were 
bitterly so, questioned the methods used by 
United States Senator JOSEPH R. MCOARTHY, 
of Wisconsin, they did not asperse his 
patriotism. 

No man can become such a controversial 
figure in American life as did he without 
making many opponents and even enemies. 

For the 6 years between 1950 when he 
spearheaded a senatorial subcommittee prob- 
ing the Army, until the end of the presi- 
dential campaign on November 6, 1956, there 
was no national figure that caused so much 
discussion, so much praise, and so much 
invective. 

But the former Marine Corps captain was 
prepared to stand abuse, for he realized that 
when one pulls no punches that he must 
expect to absorb counterattacks with equa- 
nimity. 

When he died at the age of 47 in Bethesda 
Naval Hospital, Maryland, Thursday night, 
the career of one of the Nation's most vigor- 
ous opponents of communism ended. 

In 1954 Senator McCartuy reached the 
peak of his political career in the battle with 
Army officials. 

He charged that they were seeking to cover 
up subversives. They, in turn, accused him 
of browbeating witnesses and misleading 
statements. 

Through the medium of TV millions of 
Americans sat with him through the Senate 
investigation that followed his own. They 


became familiar with his interruptions— 


“Mr, Chairman * * point of order.” 

Growing out of that investigation was a 
Senate inquiry into his conduct and a vote 
of condemnation against him. That was the 
beginning of his eclipse. 

His health then began to decline more ob- 
viously. His muscular frame—he was once 
a promising amateur boxer—puffed out with 
fat which he later lost by a rigid diet. 
Acute hepatitis was the illness that killed 
him, a 

The onetime farm boy from Appleton, Wis., 
had gone a long way. Jon“ McCartHy—he 
liked to be called Jon! became a name 
mentioned in almost every household. 

Often mentioned in his heyday as a possible 
presidental candidate—he would have been 
the first Roman Catholic to receive the 
GOP nomination—Senator MCCARTHY locked 
horns with two Presidents. Democrat Harry 
8. Truman sought to brush him aside as, in 
Mr. Truman's words, “a pathological case.“ 
Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower supported 
Mr. McCarruy for reelection in 1952, though 
without visible enthusiasm, and later treated 
him with an icy disdain which undoubtedly 
was a factor in the Senator's political eclipse. 

Not many statesmen, in so brief a time 
in the national limelight, project into the 
English language of our country a new 
word. Like the late President Warren G. 
Harding, whose coined word, “normalcy,” 
found its way into the dictionary. So the 
word, “McCarthyism,” was coined through 
the Senator’s vigor and daring in champion- 
ing the cause of Americanism versus com- 
munism, It was, however, coined by his 
enemies rather than by his friends, and bore 
a disparaging connotation to some and a 
glorification of their hero to those staunch 
and loyal backers of the intrepid Wisconsin 
Republican. 

Who will now take up the gonfalon that 
dropped from the hands of the champion 
fighter? Is there any Member of the Senate 
who could grip the imagination as did Sen- 
ator McCarry in his all-out battle against 
Communists and all they represent? 
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Mortgage Bankers Association Opposes 
Veterans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, 
H. R. 6659 j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including in the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me dated April 11, 1957, 
from the Mortgage Bankers Association 
expressing disagreement with the pro- 
visions of H. R. 6659 affecting veterans’ 
housing. The Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation has specifically expressed oppo- 
sition to the FHA veterans’ preference 
section of the bill, the proposal to use 
part of the trust fund of the national 
service life insurance program for the 
purchase of 5 percent FHA veterans’ 
preference mortgages, and the proposal 
to fix limits on charges, fees, and dis- 
counts. The letter of April 11, 1957, 
follows: 

MOERTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. April 11, 1957. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, United States’ House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Teacue: I have your letter of 
April 9 which requests my views on those 
parts of H. R. 6659, as reported by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, which 
relate to the Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, and the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act. 

Since a representative of this association 
has testified regarding these matters both 


before the House Committee on Veterans’ 


Affairs, of which you are chairman, and 
before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I can, in 
replying to your letter, set forth the posi- 
tion of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America on the various points. 

Section 103 of H. R. 6659, as reported, 
amends section 203 of the National Housing 
Act and would authorize within the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration a new program 
of sales housing insurance for veterans. 
The M e Bankers Association of 
America has for many years been opposed to 
special insurance programs within the FHA. 
We have stated our position on this matter 
on many occasions and before various com- 
mittees of Congress. 

In testifying before your own committee 
on January 30 of this year, Mr . Robert 
Tharpe, who represented the association, 
pointed out that our association had sup- 
ported an extension of the GI home-loan 
program for veterans of World War II and 
that the association now recommended a 
general lowering of FHA downpayments so 
that there would be within the PHA a means 
of meeting the needs of veterans for home 
loans when the present program for vet- 
erans of World War II expires. Mr. Tharpe 
recommended against any special program 
in FHA limited to veterans. 

In testifying before the Subcommittee of 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on March 6, 1957, Mr. Tharpe specifically 
pointed out that while either the provisions 
of H. R. 3602 or H. R. 2584 would be ac- 
ceptable to the association, those bills con- 
templated no special title or program with- 
in the FHA for veterans, but rather a gen- 
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eral revision of FHA requirements for all 
borrowers. 

Thus, it would be the recommendation of 
this association that the provisions of sec- 
tion 103 of H. R. 6659 be deleted and in lieu 
thereof a proposal be substituted which 
would reduce FHA downpayment require- 
ments generally. It is our opinion that such 
a change would be much more advantageous 
to veteran borrowers and to the economy of 
the country as a whole than the creation 
of any special program within the FHA for 
use only by veterans. In addition, may I 
point out certain of the subsections of sec- 
tion 103 which tn our opinion are particular- 
ly objectionable—namely, the subsection 
which authorizes the FHA Commissioner to 
establish maximum sales prices for houses 
insured under the new proposal, the subsec- 
tion which gives to a subsequent purchaser 
all the benefits which a veteran would have 
under the section and the subsection extend- 
ing the privileges available to veterans under 
the proposed FHA program beyond the date 
now fixed for the expiration of the VA home- 
loan-guaranty program for World War II vet- 
erans, 

The establishment of sales prices is an 
idea totally foreign to the statute under 
which FHA is functioning. Also, we can see 
no reason why someone who purchases 4 
home from a veteran should be relieved from 
the obligation of paying insurance premiums 
which all other borrowers pay for home loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. ! 

The subsection which would extend the 
new program beyond the present expiration 
date of the GI home-loan-guaranty program 
for veterans of World War II seems particu- 
larly unfortunate. It would seem to us that 
testimony before your own committee has 
made it very clear that the provisions for 
termination, as now provided in legislation 
approved by your own committee and passed 
by the Congress, ought to be adhered to. 

There are two other sections of H. R. 6659 
with which we wholeheartedly disagree and 
which we will urge be eliminated. 


Section 205 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to invest up to $1 billion of the 
national service life-insurance fund in vet- 
erans’ mortgage loans which would be in- 
sured by FHA under the new proposal. In 
testifying before your committee, Mr. Tharpe 
clearly pointed out the reasons why, in our 
opinion, such a proposal is not in the best 
interests of veterans nor of the Government. 
and in testifying before the subcommittee 
of the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, Mr. Tharpe repeated this conclusion and 
pointed out further that the association 
agreed entirely with the remarks of Mr. W- 
Randolph Burgess, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, which he made before your com- 
mittee on February 6, 1957. 


Section 503 directs the Federal Housing 
Commissioner and the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to fix limits on charges, fees. 
and discounts imposed in connection with 
housing financed under the National Housing 
Act or the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944. I recognize that this matter of dis- 
counts is a perplexing problem to the Con- 
gress; nevertheless. the Congress attempted 
once before to legislate on this matter, and 
the legislation was very similar to that pro- 
posed in H. R. 6659. The experience with the 
legislation was so unsatisfactorily that the 
FHA Commissioner and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs urged Congress to repeal this 
legislation, and the Congress did so. 
course, this association has always been op- 
posed to discount controls as being neither in 
the best interests of veteran borrowers nor 
other borrowers; but it would seem to us that, 
even if you disregarded the advice of lenders 
on this matter as being prejudiced, it would 
be extremely foolish to repeat again an error 
which was recognized as such by all parties 
who were concerned with its administration- 
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While we regret having to disagree with the 
Many members of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with whom we have 
always had the friendliest of relations, in 
this instance we believe that the provisions 
Teferred to of the bill the committee has re- 

are in error. We are in entire agree- 
Ment with what we understand to be the 
on of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to endeavor to have these provisions 
deleted from the bill, and to provide as a 
Substitute an amendment along the lines of 
E. R. 3602 or H. R. 2584. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Joun F. Austin, Jr. 
President, T. J. Bettes Co. 
Houston, Tez. 


Educational Activities of Special Interest 
to the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
Marks I am inserting in the CONGRES- 

NAL RecorD an exchange of letters be- 
tween the Special Subcommittee on 

ble Property of which I am chair- 
y; and the Comptroller General of the 
nited States. 
i The special subcommittee has before 
t a number of bills which would extend 
the donation of surplus property to many 
ditional groups and activities includ- 
fire-fighting organizations, commu- 
hity organizations, tax-supported public 
tion agencies, State defense forces, 
Dublicly owned water and sewer districts, 

H Clubs, Youth Camps, first aid crews, 
and so forth. 

t The Secretary of Defense has hereto- 
Ore determ aged under a provision of law 
that a number of groups, institutions, 

80 forth, are educational activities 
A special interest to the armed services“ 
thon tas donated surplus property to 


Since the volume of donations by the 
Secretary of Defense has been consider- 
able and the possible inclusion of other 

ees under existing bills would greatly 
add to the donable program, the Special 
1 ttee on Donable Property thought 
t advisable to request the Comptroller 
€ral for a clarifying decision as to 
authority for the inclusion of existing 
and the extent to which he can 
include others. The letters follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTIED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Ro Washington, D. C, February 5, 1957. 

n. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 
Dran MR. CAMPBELL: The attention of the 
Special Subcommittee on Donable Property 

the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, House of Representatives, has been 
e to interpretations of section 203 (J) 
te ot the Federal Property and Adminis- 

tive Services Act, Public Law 152, 8ist 
Congress, as now in efect, with reference to 

hich your opinion is requested. 
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The following questions are respectfully 
submitted to you by the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Donable Property for your considera- 
tion and interpretation: 

1. Are the activities listed in the directive, 
No. 4160.10 and amendments, of the Secre- 
tary of Defense eligible donees within the 
intent of the statute? 

2. If not, which qualify as donees within 
your interpretation? 

3. If so, what limitations would be appli- 
cable with respect to additional donees? 

However, in construing the above Public 
Law the subcommittee has no intention of 
confining you to the above questions In re- 
questing your interpretation. 

The main purpose of this request is to 
have a determination as to whether or not 
the Department of Defense has made ad- 
ministrative interpretations which have in- 
cluded organizations that are not authorized 
by law or are contrary to the intent of Con- 


gress. 

If not, what are the limitations to the 
inclusion of other similar organizations, na- 
tional, regional, or local, so that they will 
not have to resort to legislative processes? 

The following language will be noted in 
section 203 (j) (2), as now in effect: 

“In the case of surplus property under the 
control of the Department of Defense, the 
Secretary of Defense shall determine whether 

“such property is usable and necessary for 
educational activities which are of special 
interest to the armed services, such as mari- 
time academies or military, naval, Air Force, 
or Coast Guard preparatory schools * . 

You will also note in the same subdivision 
the authority of the Secretary to make cer- 
tain determinations in relation to the above. 

There is herewith enclosed a copy of De- 
partment of Defense Directive dated April 
27, 1953, No. 4160.10; Directive Transmittal 
of June 23, 1954, No. 54-69; Directive Trans- 
mittal 54-77 dated July 23, 1954; Directive 
Transmittal No. 55-83 dated June 22, 1955; 
Directives System Transmittal No. 4160.10- 
ch. 4, dated June 18, 1956; Directives Sys- 
tem Transmittal No. 4160.10-ch. 5 dated 
June 28, 1956, and Directives System Trans- 
mittal No. 4160,10-ch. 6, dated September 13, 
1956. 

Your attention is particularly directed to 
organizations such as contained in Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive Transmittal of 
June 23, 1954, No. 54-69, and Department of 
Defense Directive Transmittal dated Septem- 
ber 13, 1956, No. 4160.10-ch. 6, and similar 
organizations, and whether or not under 
Public Law 152, as amended, such action can 
be administratively taken by the Department 
of Defense, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Donable Property of the Committee 
on Government Operations, 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES or SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach, 
N. J. 
3 Farragut Academy, St. Petersburg. 


Allen Military Academy. Bryan, Tex. 
= Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defiance, 

a. 

Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Bordentown Military Institute, Borden- 
town, N. J. 

Brown Military Academy, San Diego, Calif. 

California Maritime Academy, Vallejo, 
Calif. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Castie Heights Military Academy, Lenanon, 
Tenn. , 

Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, 
Tenn. 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 
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Fishburne Military School, Waynesboro, 


a. 
$ Fork Union Military Academy, Fork Union, 
a. 
Georgia Military Academy, College Park, 
Ga 


Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Ga. 

Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg, W. 
Va. 

Howe Military School, Howe, Ind. 

Kamehameha School for Boys, Honolulu, 
Tis, 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 

Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky. 

LaSalle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Maine Maritime Academy, Castine, Maine, 

Marion Institute, Marion, Ala. 

Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, III. 

Massachusetts Maritime Academy, State 
Pier, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 

Academy, Wood- 


Massanutten Military 
stock, Va. 

Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 

Morgan Park Military Academy, Chicago, 
Ti. 
National Headquarters, Civil Air Patrol, 
Inc., Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, 
D. C. 

National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, N. J. 

National Headquarters, Girl Scouts of 
America, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 

New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

New York State Maritime Academy, Fort 
Schuyler, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, 
Walworth, Wis. 

Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak Ridge, 
N. C. 

Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, 
Okla. 

Pennsylvania Military Preparatory School, 
Chester, Pa. 

Porter Military Academy, Charleston, S. C. 

Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, 
Ga. 

Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Va. 

St. John's Military Academy, Delafield, 
Wis. 

St. Joseph's College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kans. 

St. Thomas Military Academy, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 

Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetwater, 
Tenn, 

Texas Military Institute, San Antonio, Tex. 

The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 

Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, 
Mo. 

Western Military Academy, Alton, Til. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (added Septem- 
ber 18, 1956) (Department of Defense Direc- 
tive No. 4160.10-Ch 6). 


— 


COMPTROLLER GENREAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 9, 1957. 
Hon. Joun W. McCormack, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee 
on Donabdle Property, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. CHarrman: This refers to your 
letter of February 5, 1957, and enclosures, 
concerning Department of Defense interpre- 
tations of section 203 (J) (2) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act, as 
amended, and requesting our opinion as to 
whether the administrative interpretations 
include as eligible donees of surplus prop- 
erty under control of the Department organ- 
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izations that are not authorized by law or 
are contrary to the intent of Congress. 

Subsection 203 (j) (3) of the original Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act (63 Stat. 387) provided in pertinent part 
as follows: 

“In the case of surplus property under the 
control of the National Military Establish- 
ment, the Secretary of Defense shall deter- 
mine whether such property is usable and 
necessary for educational activities which 
are of special interest to the armed services, 
such as maritime academies or military, 
naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard preparatory 
schools. “ 

This subsection was renumbered 203 (J) 
(2)“ and the language was reenacted with- 
out change, except for the substitution of 
“Department of Defense" for National Mili- 
tary Establishment” by the act of July 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 493). A further sentence of 
the section authorizes the allocation of the 
surplus property determined usable and 
necessary for such purposes for transfer by 
the Administrator of General Services to the 
appropriate State agency for distribution to 
such educational activities. 

Designations of eligible donees are set 
forth in Department of Defense Directive 
4160.10, a copy of which you enclosed with 
your letter, and our attention is directed 
particularly to such organizations as Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., 
and similar organizations. The similar or- 
ganizations designated in the directive are 
national headquarters, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and national headquarters, Girl Scouts 
of America. The dates of original designa- 
tion of these organizations are as follows: 
Boy Scouts, May 12, 1951; Girl Scouts, March 
6, 1952; Camp Fire Girls, June 23, 1954; and 
Boys’ Clubs of America, September 13, 1956. 

You submit the following specific questions 
for our consideration: 

1. Are the activities listed in the direc- 
tive, No. 4160.10, and amendments, of the 
Secretary of Defense eligible donees within 
the intent of the statute? 

“2. If not, which qualify as donees within 
your interpretation? 

“3. If so, what limitations would be ap- 
plicable with respect to additional donees?” 

The specific illustrations enumerated in 
section 203 (J) (2) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, gives rise to doubt as to the pro- 
priety of including, as eligible donees, organ- 
izations such as indicated above. However, 
the matter must now be considered in the 
light of the principle that a contempora- 
neous construction given an act of Con- 
gress, while not controlling entitled to great 
weight and should not be overturned ex- 
cept for cogentreasons. See Brown v. United 
States (113 U. S. 568); Great Northern Ry. 
Co, v. United States (315 U. S. 262). Also, it 
has been held that an administrative con- 
struction of a statutory provision—not re- 
quired to be charged by the legislature— 
must be deemed to have received legislative 
approval by a reenactment of such provision 
without material change. McCaughn v. 
Hershey Chocolate Co. (283 U. S. 488); Hel- 
vering v. Reynolds Co. (306 U. 8. 110); 
National Labor Relations Board v. Gullett 
Gin Co. (340 U. S. 361). Designations of 
the organizations, with the exception of the 
administrative designation on September 13, 
1956, of Boys’ Ciubs of America, were a mat- 
ter of record of which the congressional 
committees were apprised before reenacting 
the legislation without material change. 
Thus, on pages 48 to 52 of the hearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Reorganization 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, United States Senate, 84th Congress 
on S. 3693 (S. 1527 and H. R. 7227)—the lat- 
ter of which bills became the act of July 3, 
1956, referred to above—the committee was 
advised of the designation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of America and Camp Fire Girls 
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as eligible donees. On such pages there 
were incorporated into the record the listing 
in detail of these and other organizations 
designated as eligible as well as the regu- 
lations of the military departments under 
the involved provision of law. Also, on page 
15 of Senate report 2267 on H. R. 7227, there 
is quoted q letter of the Department of 
Defense reporting that donations were be- 
ing made to 46 schools and educational activ- 
ities designated as being of special interest 
to the Department. The fact that organiza- 
tions such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
of America and the Camp Fire Girls were 
considered as eligible donees was brought 
to the attention of the Congress on numer- 
ous earlier occasions. See in this connec- 
tion, page 16, hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, United 
States Senate, on H. R. 3322 and S. 1004, 
84th Congress, April 21, 1955; page 321, 
hearings before the Special Subcommittee 
on Donable Property of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, on H. R. 3322, 84th Congress, 
February 15, 17, and 21, 1955; pages 94 and 
96, of the February 1955 report to the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government prepared by the 
Task Force on Use and Disposal of Federal 
Surplus Property; and page 224, Donable 
Surplus Property Program Hearings before 
a subcommiteee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Representa- 
tives, 83d Congress, April 20, 21, 23, and 24, 
1953, In view of the rules of statutory con- 
struction referred to above and the circum- 
stances here involved we conclude that the 
designations by the Department of Defense 
of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls as eligible donees are within the in- 
tent of the statute as now in effect. Also, 
since Boys’ Clubs conduct educational activ- 
ities (Boys’ Club of Detroit v. Pakula (69 
N. W. 2d 348)), and otherwise appears to 
be similar in purpose to the aforementioned 
organizations, the designation of such or- 
ganization appears proper. Accordingly, 
your first question is answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

The second question, being based upon a 
negative reply to the first, does not require 
consideration> 

Your third question concerns limitations 
applicable to additional donees, and the 
question as hereinabove quoted is restated 
and enlarged in your letter as “What are 
the limitations to the Inclusion of other 
similar organizations, national, regional, 
or local, so that they will not have to re- 
sort to legislative processes?” 

Inasmuch as the words of the statute 
“such as maritime academies or military, 
naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard preparatory 
schools” are not, for the reasons heretofore 
discussed, viewed as precluding noninstitu- 
tionai-type organizations, the limitations to 
the inclusion of other similar organizations 
would appear to be the facts of each particu- 
lar case. Thus, where the facts regarding the 
activities of an organization would reason- 
ably support a conclusion that it was en- 
gaged in educational activities, and such ac- 
tivities are deemed by the Secretary of De- 
fense to be of special interest to the armed 
services because the activities of the organi- 
zation are designed to develop the minds, 
bodies, and character of young people in 
qualities that reasonably might be expected 
to contribute to their usefulness in the de- 
fense of the Nation, or for other reasons, an 
administrative designation of such organiza- 
tion as an eligible donee would meet the 
requirements of the statute. The national, 
regional, or local aspects of an organization, 
except as to administrative problems which 
might arise as a result thereof, would not 
appear to be determinative. Your third 
question is answered accordingly. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


May 6 
Postal Emergency May Bring Rate Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of the operation of the Post Office 
Department is back with us again. 
has always been my contention that this 
Department should be self-sustaining. 
Those who use the service should pay for 
it. There is no logical reason why 
Department of the Government should 
be operated continuously upon a deficit 
basis. Now that the country seems to 
have awakened to the deplorable fiscal: 
situation and apparently realizes the 
necessity for retrenchment and economy 
in Government, Iam very much in hope 
that the Congress will enact a postal in- 
crease bill which will put this Depart- 
ment upon a sound basis. Such a b 
is now under consideration in the appro- 
priate committees of the House and Sen- 
at. As one of the minority who sup- 
ported such legislation last year, I should 
like to see a reversal of the unfortunate 
failure of that bill to pass. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith a very timely editorial from 
my hometown newspaper, the Chronicle- 
Star and Moss Point Advertiser of Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Postat EMEnceNcy Mar BRING RATE Action 

The unusual—perhaps hasty would be è 
better word—manner in which Co 
acted to grant the Post Office Department 
a $41 million appropriation so it could re- 
sume normal operation may have a heal 
effect. 

The nationwide publicity and furor cre 
ated by Postmaster General Summerfield 
action in curtailing services may point UP 
the need to— 

1. Trim postal services to fit revenues, or 

2. Increase postal rates to a point where 
revenues will offset operating costs. 

The Department has been operating with 
a constantly increasing deficit which for 
fiscal year will probably find expenses more 
than a half billion dollars in excess of rev* 
enues. 

It is probably true that if the Department 
modernized its mail-handling practices an 
generally streamlined operations, money 
could be saved. We are years behind Great 
Britain in mechanization of mail handling. 

But nevertheless, the fact stands that 
there has been no substantial increase in 
postal rates for the past 25 years. In 1 
the first-class letter rate was the same as it 
is today—3 cents. Some small increases have 
been made in other rates but not enough to 
even dent the difference between cost of han- 
dling mail 25 years ago and today. 2 

Summerfield—and predecessors—have for 
years appealed for rate increases, 

But Congress has consistently turned ® 
deaf ear as the deficit continues to mount. 

Taxpayers aren't being saved any money 
because Congress refuses to raise rates. if 
there is a half-million dollar deficit, wh? 
pays it? 

You're right, the taxpayer. It is refiected 
in the national budget they underwrite Wi 
income and a host of other Federal taxes. 

Who gets the major benefit of the 10W 
postal rates? 

A small group comparatively speaking 
who are heavy users of postal services, par“ 
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ticularly in the second- and third-class cate- 
Bories. 


The average American writes perhaps a 
hundred or so letters a year. Most rarely, 
Or never, use the second- and third-class 
Mails. An increase in the first-class letter 
Tate from 3 to 4 cents would mean, then, 
that the average Américan would find his 
Mailing expenses upped by about $1 annually. 

We are not maintaining the Post Office 
Department should be a profit-making busi- 
ness. It is a service the citizen has a right 
to expect from his Government. 

But it was never meant to be a subsidy 
or some business operations—as it now is. 

In refusing to increase rates Congress is 
Maintaining a fat subsidy for a few at the 
expense of many. 


A Permanent U. N. Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the concurrent resolu- 
on offered by my colleagues last Thurs- 
to create a permanent U. N. force, 
I ask unanimous consent to have entered 
in the Record some observations on the 
need of such action by a constituent of 
Mine, John . Rockwell, of Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa. Mr. Rockwell is a student of 
government and devotes a considerable 
amount of time and energy to keeping 
deace in the world. I respectfully direct 
the attention of my collegaues to Mr. 
ell's observations which concur in 
Principle with the concurrent resolution. 
- Rockwell's remarks follow: 
It is vital that the United States at this 
e inaugurate the creation of a stand- 
ing army by the United Nations. ' 

A permanent force, second to none, 
Supported by all member nations, accord- 
ing to their wealth and population. 

To see that the will of the majority is 
honored by the recalcitrant few. 

To see that every people has the right 
Of unfettered self-determination as to 

e form of government it wishes to 
Dursue. 

To see that the will of the majority of 
the United Nations is carried out in all 
Places and by all peoples. 

This army should be under a supreme 
commander responsible only to the 
United Nations. He should be of the 
Same caliber as Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
or Field Marshal Montgomery. The 
troops should be drawn evenly at so many 

1,000 population of member coun- 
es. It would be best if these troops 
ed a 20-year or career hitch at suf- 
ficient salary to make such a career at- 
tive and with adequate retirement 
Day and 30-day rotational leave per year. 
United Nations army should include 
a the various services of modern war- 
Porth te to the supreme com- 

er. 

It should be plain to anyone that such 
an army supported by at least 50 nations 
Would eventually constitute a defense 
Orce per nation at a cost much below 
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that of 50 such individual defense forces. 
Worldwide bases would be readily avail- 
able everywhere. Short of war, such an 
organization might enforce its will upon 
an offending nation by complete ostra- 
cism. This would include the blockade, 
without an exchange of ideas or trade— 
legal or illegal; a complete blackout and 
a serevance of all relations by member 
nations. Such nation, upon indicating a 
desire to rejoin, should be forced to un- 
dergo a period of probation or limited 
privilege. 


Man From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a good 
friend of the United States and a great 
fighter against communism, President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam, will arrive 
in Washington on Wednesday for a state 
visit. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to have printed in 
the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues a most interesting article about 
President Diem written by Foster Hailey 
and appearing in the New York Times 
Sunday magazine yesterday, May 5. 

The article follows: 

Man FROM VIETNAM—PRESIDENT DIEM, AR- 
RIVING HERE FOR A Visit, Is THAT NATION'S 
SYMBOL OF INDEPENDENCE 

(By Foster Hailey) 

Toxro.— The stocky man in the long black 
gown and flat black cap bent anxiously for 
& moment over his Secretary of State for 
Agrarian Reform, who lay on a gravel walk 
in the fairgrounds at Benmethout in south- 
central Vietnam clutching a bleeding side 
and left arm. a 

“They have shot me,” murmured Do Van 
Cung. 

There could be no doubt in the mind of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem last February 22 
for whom the bullet had been intended. Had 
the assallant's automatic pistol not jammed 
after that one wild shot, the United States 
probably would not this week be greeting its 
distinguished Asian guest. 

It was the first time since Mr. Diem became 
President of the Republic of Vietnam a year 
ago last October, that an attempt had been 
made to assassinate him. But there was no 
hint in his manner that he was perturbed. 
He stood for a moment, reported Le Journal 
d’Extréme-Orient of Saigon, “watching the 
crowd around him with his sharp and heavy 
look in an attitude of the most striking im- 
passibility." Five minutes later, in a firm 
voice, he began his prepared talk. Dear 
compatriots * .“ 

All through the remainder of the hot 
morning he walked through dusty com- 
pounds and buildings to the fair with no 
added escort, chain-smoking cigarettes and 
chatting amiably with booth attendants and 
members of his entourage. 

It was not the first time Mr. Diem had 
shown that high degree of courage that 
Ernest Hemingway once defined as “grace 
under pressure.” And not just physical 
courage, but spiritual and moral courage as 
well. When he believes a course is right for 
himself and for his country he will defy the 
world, and, has. 
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When he was under heavy compulsion from 
the Western Powers 2 years ago to agree to 
implementation of the Geneva accord for 
elections in all of Vietnam, he told a repre- 
sentative of his main foreign supporter—the 
United States Government—that he would 
not even go through the motions of dis- 
cussing the matter with the Communists. 

Washington was afraid that meant a re- 
newal of war with the Communist north and 
let it be known publicly that it was dis- 
pleased with his attitude. He still said “No.” 

Had an election been held in 1955, there is 
little doubt the Communists would have won. 
Ho Chi Minh, the Communist leader in 
Hanoi, was then—as he had been since 1945— 
the one great symbol of independence for the 
larger part of the people of Vietnam. Today 
President Diem is that symbol, the undis- 
puted leader of one of the most promising 
old-young countries of southeast Asia. 

President Diem has achieved that position - 
in less than 3 years. It was only on June 26, 
1954, that he returned from Paris to Vietnam 
after 4 years’ voluntary exile—and 21 years 
out of public Hfe—with a delegation from 
Chief of State Bao Dai of full military and 
civilian power. 

There were few who gave Mr. Diem a 
chance of saving anything from the wreckage 
of his country. Dienbienphu had just been 
overrun by the Communists. The French 
were in full retreat. Ho Chi Minh was the 
national hero. 

Mr. Diem had an army of 200,000 men, but 
it was poorly armed, only half trained, and 
French-led. Saigon and the Medong River 
Delta were under the control of the Binh 
Xuyen, a gang of river bandits who con- 
trolled the opium trade and prostitution in 
the Vietnamese capital. 

Several times during the next few months 
he took the field with loyal troops against 
the Binh Xuyen. And by May 1955 he was 
able to announce his victory and tell of his 
hopes and plans for his country. The prin- 
cipal one was full independence. 

With the military struggle behind him, 
Mr. Diem proceeded to consolidate his lead- 
ership by keeping his promises to his people. 
He promised land reform—and instituted it. 
He promised to eliminate every vestige of 
French rule—and did. 

Events have proved that what the Viet- 
mamese needed and wanted was a leader who 
pledged no allegiance to any one except 
themselyes, one in whom they could put 
their trust and on whose honesty and integ- 
rity they could rely. They had followed Ho 


“Chi Minh because, until Mr. Diem came 


along, they had been offered no other choice. 

Almost as important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the President is an indefatigable travel- 
er who has visited every part of the Republic 
since his assumption of office, shaking hands, 
mingling with the people, and elo- 
quently but simply to the crowds that turn 
out everywhere to greet him. Practically all 
of Vietnam's 12 million inhabitants must 
feel that they know him personally. 

Mr. Diem's life would indicate that almost 
from the time he was old enough to think 
coherently leadership of an independent 
Vietnam had been his dream. He was born 
at Hue, capital of the then empire of Annam, 
January 3, 1901. He was the third son of 
Ngo Dinh Kha, minister and counselor to 
Emperior Than Thai, father of Dao Dai. An- 
nam was a protectorate in the complex of 
protectorates, princely states and colonies 
that made up French Indochina. i 

He entered the mandarinate (a corps of 
high civil servants) on graduation from the 
school of administration at Hue, and at 32 
was named Minister of Interior in the An- 
nam Government. When the French blocked 
his attempts at reform he resigned. 

Although he was out of office, his abili- 
ties were so well recognized that he received 
several invitations during the war and the 
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immediate postwar years to join various 
governments. Bao Dai twice offered him 
posts—once in a puppet government under 
the Japanese and later under the French. 
Ngo Dinh Diem would have no part of either. 

Ho Chi Minh—whom Mr. Diem says he 
has known, disliked and distrusted since 
1929—also offered him a place in the gov- 
ernment he set up after the war, after first 
holding Mr. Diem under arrest for 6 months. 
Mr. Diem spurned that offer, too. 

Seeing no hope at home, with Ho Chi 
Minh's Vietminh ruling the countryside and 
Bao Dal dividing his time between big- 
game hunting in the highlands and bathing 
on the French Riviera, Ngo Dinh Diem left 
Vietnam in 1950 to plead his country's cause 
in the world's capitals. - 

He visited Japan and the Philippines and 
then went to the United States, where he 
lived for several months, with his headquar- 
ters at Maryknoll Seminary in Lakewood, 
N. J. He went on to Belgium in 1953, and 
then to France, When Bao Dal called him 
to his Riviera villa in June 1954, he was 
ready to accept the forlorn chance offered. 

President Diem is unusual among Asian 
leaders. He is, first, a devout Roman Cath- 
olic. He also is a celibate. When still in his 
teens he considered becoming a priest, and 
took a vow of chastity which he renews daily 
by laying a spray of flowers on the shrine of 
the Virgin in the private chapel of Din Doch 
Lap (Independence Palace), where he lives. 

He is also one of the hardest working gov- 
ernment officials in the East or West, putting 
in a normal working day of 16 hours. He still 
finds time to study government, economics, 
and history, and to pursue his hobbies of 
hunting, photography, horseback riding, and 
rose culture. 

Finally, he is one of the most Western- 
minded of Asian leaders. Some of this trait 
probably is attributable to his two Close 
American friends and advisers. One if Wolf 
Ladejinsky, the controversial Russian-born 
economist and land-reform expert, whom 
President Diem hired as his personal adviser 
when Mr. Ladejinsky finally was forced to 
resign from United States Government serv- 
ice in 1955. Many of the reforms President 
Diem has sponsored in the last 2 years un- 
doubtedly had their genesis in the breakfast 
conferences he holds with Mr. Ladejinsky 2 
or 3 times a week, 

The other American closest to him is Dr, 
Wesley R. Fishel, a young Michigan State Col- 
lege professor who heads a Michigan State 
advisory group to Vietnam. The group is 
helping the Government set up a modern tax- 
ation system and institute other reforms. 

Another close friend and admirer is Lt. Gen. 
John H. O'Daniel, former head of the United 
States military assistance advisory group in 
Vietnam. General O'Daniel was almost alone 
among United States officials in retaining 
faith through the dark days of 1954 and 1955 
that President Diem could bring order out of 
chaos and establish a stable government. 

The President is not without critics. One 
complaint heard frequently from his coun- 
trymen is that he relies too much on his 
family for advice. One of his four living 
brothers is gazetted as his political adviser. 
Another is Ambassador to London. A third 
is Roman Catholic Bishop of the province of 
Vinh Long. An elder brother, who wa3 a 
provincial governor, under the French, was 
killed by guerrillas in 1945. 

Other criticisms heard are that President 
Diem insists on handling too many affairs 
himeelf, thus delaying important decisions, 
and that he had not moved rapidly enough in 
extending democratic elections, All pro- 
vincial governors, for instance, still are ap- 
pointed as in colonial days. 

But Mr. Diem is in only the second year of 
5-year term as President. His goal is a pros- 
perous and united Vietnam by the time his 
term is over. He feels that the Chinese- 
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supported Communist regime in northern 
Vietnam cannot survive. All information 
from there is that the people are restive. 
They know that in the south their fellows are 
freer and far better off. Diem has the pa- 
tience to wait until the people of the north 
find intolerable the way of life that com- 
munism offers them. 

Meanwhile he is striving with the help of 
about $200 million a year in United States 
aid and his own untiring efforts to raise the 
educational level of his people and give them 
land and a life of peace. A happy man on 
his own land is a poor prospect for com- 
munism, he says. 


Dilemma of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the students who is a guest of mine 
this week as a participant in the “Week 
in Washington” project which I sponsor 
in cooperation with the Citizenship 
Clearing House of the State University 
of Iowa, is Larry Popofsky, of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, a junior at the State university. 
Mr. Popofsky has the distinction of 
winning the Hancher public speaking 
contest at the university last month and 
on the basis of this award he was chosen 
to represent Iowa at the Northern Ora- 
torical League contest at the University 
of Minnesota last Friday, His address, 
“Dilemma of Democracy,“ has a message 
for each of us, and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I ask consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. The address fol- 
lows: 

DILEMMA OF Democracy 


(By Larry Popofsky) 

During the bleak days at the outset of the 
Civil War, when chaos gripped our Nation's 
capital and Indecision stifled positive action, 
Abraham Lincoln asked in anguish, “Must a 
government of necessity be too strong for 
the liberties of its own people, or too weak 
to maintain its own existence?” 

Caught in a maze of confiicting forces 
which threatened national solidarity, Presi- 
dent Lincoln found himself confronted by 
the great dilemma of democracy, a dilemma 
which becomes especially crucial when our 
national security is in jeopardy, 

Today, as in Linoln’s time, the security of 
our Nation is ominously threatened. The 
new conditions created by the great world 
wars and the growing menace of thermonu- 
clear weapons has erased the certitude of 
safety upon which we have so long relied, 
Militant international communism has also 
jarred Americans out of their 19th century 
idealistic lethargy and into an awareness of 
the impending struggle for existence. 

In the wake of this great struggle, the 
dilemma of democracy has once again dra- 
matically come to the fore, Let's look at the 
nature of this dilemma. Our American 
system of government is dedicated to the 
task of ensuring to all its citizens the funda- 
mental freedoms, such as free speech. But 
can these rights be maintained when our 
Nation's security—its very existence—is un- 
der attack by radical forces both outside 
and within our own borders? In the past 
we have successfully faced the challenge 
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of the right and the left without resorting 
to any unusual methods of suppression. 
But the present danger has appeared 80 
critical that we have been unwilling to 
rely on our traditional institutional safe- 
guards and have adopted a new set of sup- 
pressive measures. The rationale for these 
new actions is clear enough. Everyone 18 
aware of the dangers we are compelled to 
face. Certainly we will not passively watch 
our Nation’s governmental system crumble 
under radical onslaughts. Therefore, in the 
name of preserving our liberties and the 
form of government which makes these free- 
doms possible, we have found justiflcation 
for suppressing radical groups. 

Suppressive measures in a democracy: 
however, can be a double edged sword- 
While it is true that with slashes of 
sword some of these forces inimical to our 
national security may be obliterated, yet at 
the same time the individual liberties 
our citizens may suffer irreparable damage 
During the past few years the all-pervasive 
craving for security, born in an era of blind 
emotionalism and unreasoning fear, has 
prompted Americans to selze that sword 
suppression, heedless of the nature of the 
weapon. 

Armed with a rationale for their use, we 
have watched Congress pass a series of laws 
designed to give us security from the threat 
of internal communism. The first was the 
Internal Security Act, passed over President 
Truman's veto in 1950. Its outstanding pro- 
vision is the requirement that all Commu- 
nist-front organizations register with the 
Government and face regulation. In 1954 
Congress the Communist Control Act 
which prohibits members of the party 
seeking places on election ballots. and thus. 
for all practical purposes, outlaws the party: 
Similar provisions can be found in the Mo- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act and the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. 

The executive branch of the Government 
also has taken actions designed to promote 
security. These actions have assumed the 
form of far-flung loyalty-security progr 
and vigorous enforcement of antisubversiv@ 
legislation. 

As a result of these legislative and admin- 
istrative acts, the fundamental rights cher- 
ished by Americans since 1776 have sufe 
a gradual erosion which today poses a gres 
threat to our Nation's security than that we 
have been trying to combat. President TTU- 
man recognized this threat when in vetoin 
the Internal Security Act he charged that 
such a measure was simply not necessary to 
meet questionable demands for national se 
curity and that its consequences would be 
dangerous to our freedoms, 

‘These consequences have been appalling: 
The public scene has been characterized PY 
the spectacle of perjury trials, charges 10 
disloyalty based on the assumption of guil 
by association, and a program of prosecution 
lacking such essential procedural safegu 
as the right of a person to know and con“ 
front his accuser. The congressional inves- 
tigating committee, a modern form of x 
inquisition, has been placed outside 
guaranties of the Bill of Rights. Justice 
William O. Douglas, in a cryptic view of the 
situation, said, “Critical evidence may be the 
word of an unknown witness who is a pars; 
gon of veracity, a knave, or the village idiot. 

The cumulative effect engendered by ther 
laws has permeated almost every phase 
American society. In Washington reporters 
complain of the inaccessibility of Informa“ 
tion and the infrequency of press confer 
ences. In the realm of academic freedom th 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors has censured 10 major university ad- 
ministrations, including 2 this week, 25 
failing to observe recognized standards 
academic freedom and tenure. Even the at- 
titude of the average American citizen tO” 
ward our basic freedoms has mater 
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Changed. A study by Samuel Stouffer dis- 
Closed that while at the height of World War 

Only a quarter of the American people fa- 
rored suppression of mild Socialist Journals, 
today that view is shared by almost half of 
the population. 

w does all this relate to the great 
dilemma of democracy? It means that in 
Vainly grasping for security at any cost we 

ve seriously endangered our individual 
liberties, The delicate balance between na- 
al security requirements and the needs 
Of individual liberty has been seriously 
thrown out of kilter in America by these 
actions and the environment they have 
Created. 
The phrase “delicate balance,” however, 
ves us a clue to the solution of our dilemma. 
e answer is not simply one horn or the 
other. Individual liberty and national se- 
curity do not of necessity form an incom- 
Patible dichotomy, Both are needed for 
democracy to function properly in the pres- 
ent world crisis. The dilemma can only be 
desolved by achieving what Aristotle termed 
golden mean, We cannot continue a 
tile search for absolute security for in so 
doing we endanger the very core of the demo- 
cratic system. Nor can we expect to achieve 
Absolute freedom. That such absolutes are 
able is the great delusion of our age, 
e delusion of the disciples of Karl Marx at 
One end of the political spectrum, and of 
the thin-lipped men of the right at the 
Other, 
The gravest fault in the present system is 
Rot the attempt to provide adequate secu- 
ty, but rather the failure to test pro 
of security by the yardstick of long- 
established guaranties of freedom of the in- 
vidual. The answer is not the abolition of 
ity programs but a drastic revision 
ging them within their proper historical 
context. We must reverse those legislative 
äcts which infringe on our liberties and once 
again rely on long-standing laws to protect 
US, such as the Conspiracy Act of 1861. We 
Ust again place our loyalty programs on a 
sound basis and provide the normal consti- 
utiona! safeguards to all those accused. We 
Must rid ourselves of the psychology of fear 
d suspicion which has eaten away at our 
Mocratic system like acid. 
tha nese things can never be done unless we 

People understand the dilemma of de- 

acy and insist that a balanced relation- 
we be reestablished. The power of an en- 
mintened citizenry cognizant of the full 
in ning of democracy is tremendous, Often 

the past it has been just such a sentiment 
Mong an aroused people which has halted 


That they considered to be unwise changes 
Go sacred traditions, This happened in 


7 when President Roosevelt's Court re- 
nization bill was defeated because of the 
Moral resentment expressed by the great 
of people outraged by the proposal. 

1 But for us to exercise this tremendous in- 
ence in the cause of preserving our liber- 

+ We must regain our confidence in the 
*Olidarity of American institutions and tra- 
{tions and overcome our indifference to the 

ate of those institutions. Only by faith in 
ur democratic processes and an alertness to 
heir preservation can we obtain the best 
Possible security—the only real security com- 
Patible with our beliefs. 

„We must, above all, realize, as Adlai Ste- 
enson has said, we cannot protect ourselves 
from our enemies by building barricades 
Made of the broken cornerstones of free in- 
Stitutions.” 

The question which President Lincoln 
abt in 1860 does not present an unanswer- 
tion dilemma. Today, as always, the solu- 

n lies in the valley of the golden mean 
tween the jagged edges of tyranny and 
rit hy. We can and must have both secu- 
and freedom. 
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United States Savings and Loan League 
Opposes Veterans’ Provisions of Hous- 


ing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including in the Recorp, a letter 
dated April 10, 1957, from the United 
States Savings and Loan League express- 
ing opposition to any shift of the vet- 
erans’ program away from the Veterans’ 
Administration. The league is also op- 
posed to using the reserves of the na- 
tional service life insurance program for 
the purchase of FHA veterans’ prefer- 
ence mortgages. The letter of April 10, 
1957, follows: 

UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE, 
Chicago, III., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. ỌLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CHAIRMAN TEAGUE: In response to 
your letter of April 9, I am happy to indicate 
the position of the United States Savings and 
Loan League with respect to the veterans’ 
sections of H. R. 6659. In general the league 
Opposes the veterans’ sections and endorses 
the position taken by your committee April 
9 


Specifically, the United States League is 
opposed to any shift of the veterans’ pro- 
gram away from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. While the establishment of a veterans’ 
section under the FHA might technically 
leave the veterans’ loan program undis- 
turbed, as a practical matter it amounts to 
the same thing as placing the loan guaranty 
program under the FHA. The history of the 
operation of Government agencies on this 
point is only too clear. Thus we emphati- 
cally oppose section 103 (c), beginning on 
page 3 of the bill. 

The league position with respect to Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance funds was 
stated before the House Banking Committee 
as follows: 

“The league is opposed to the use of NSLI 
funds, primarily on the grounds that NSLI 
reserves are currently invested in Govern- 
ment securities, the sale of which would 
cause further tightness in money markets 
and largely defeat the objective of improving 
the flow of home financing, Further, the 
league shares the apprehension of other 
groups about using veterans’ life insurance 
funds for various special purposes.” 

Thus the league is quite definitely op- 
posed to section 205, beginning on page 16 
of the bill. 

The provision regarding control of dis- 
counts was added subsequent to the league's 
appearance before the committee. The 
league views discounts as a method of ad- 
justing yields on fixed interest rate loans to 
market conditions, and does not look upon 
them as an illegal or improper device. There 
are such tremendous practical and adminis- 
trative problems to discount control that 
even with the flexibility provided in that 
section we seriously doubt that the result 
will be worthwhile. 

We realize, of course, that your committee 
has acted on the interest rate question, but 
we feel that any discussion of the veterans’ 


home loan program should include our reit- s 
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eration that an increase in the interest rate 
to 5 percent is the only truly effective way 
to rejuvenate the veterans’ home loan pro- 
grom. We also believe that it is the sim- 
piest, fairest, and most economic method. 
Incidentally, the 58 percent increase in appli- 
cations for FHA loans between December and 
February is an indication that the increase 
in the FHA rate has resulted in an actual 
increase in loan volume. 

We hope that you and your committee 
will successfully oppose the various veterans’ 
sections of the housing bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN SLIPHER, 
Staf Vice President. 


Why Poland Should Be Helped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement sets out clearly and 
concisely some of the reasons why special 
consideration should be given to the 
problem of Poland’s fight for freedom 
from the Communist dictators. 

In this morning’s news dispatches 
from abroad, a report again comes that 
a revolution is now fomenting in certain 
areas of Poland. 

The Polish American Congress, in the 
following report, sets out practical rea- 
sons why aid should be given to this 
struggling nation at this time: 

Wry POLAND SHOULD Be HELPED—A STATE- 

MENT BY THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Since the October upheaval in Warsaw, 
when, in the wave of unrest and discontent 
of the population, Polish Communists recog- 
nized the urgency of needed economic and 
political reforms, American sympathy for Po- 
land has been growing rapidly. From hu- 
manitarian and, to some extent, diplomatic 
views, at least 90 percent of American press 
and radio and television commentators favor 
technical and economic help for Poland. 
However, in this gratifying wave of sympathy 
for the Polish people, a sense of apprehen- 
sion could be detected. One question is be- 
ing frequently asked: Whether, while help- 
ing Poland, we would at the same time 
Strengthen the Soviet Union and com- 
munism? ~ 

The answer to this question is an emphatic 
No,“ for the following reasons: 

1. The Polish people are painfully aware 
of the fact that Communist concepts of 
economy and industrial planning have 
brought them to the brink of disaster. The 
Communists themselves accepted this truth 
by retreating from such spheres of economic 
activities as the collectivization of farms 
which has been brought to a standstill, and 
complete socialization of small private enter- 
prises which has been abandoned. 

These two examples prove beyond doubt 
that the Polish people have forced Commu- 
nists to a considerable retreat from stubborn 
entrenchment in Marxist-Leninist theories 
and practices, And this is only the begin- 
ning. Given more time, and moral as well as 
material support, the Poles will eventually 
go farther on the road to complete inde- 
dependence. 

2. Polish national interests, historic evolve- 
ment, as well as cultural and spiritual ties 
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with western civilization, clash with Com- 
munist designs for world domination. Polish 
implacable hostility toward communism in 
general and toward Russian colonialism in 
particular is a proven fact of history. 

‘There is no danger, that by helping Poland 
economically we would be strengthening 
communism and the Soviet Union. On the 
contrary, stronger and more independent 
Poland would mean a gradual retreat of com- 
munism in central and east Europe and 
would effectively oppose Russian designs for 
conquest. 

Another argument Is being set forth even 
by people whose sympathy toward Poland is 
sincere, that there is a great risk involved in 
helping the Polish people now. They say 
that American aid for Poland would provoke 
Russian wrath against the Poles. They add 
that the Polish people have already aroused 
Russian antagonism to a breaking point. 

Let us bear in mind, therefore, that the 
Poles are well aware of the risk. They are 
willing to take it. The very fact that they 
asked us for help instead of begging the 
Kremlin for handouts, proves beyond doubt 
that Poland wants to return to the western 
family of nations where her national birth 
placed her a thousand years ago. The Poles 
have already taken a risk by turning to the 
West. It should be evaluated as a calculated 
risk. They are risking far more in turning 
to us than we are risking in granting them 
help. 

The stakes are high and worth the chance 
both for Poland and for the United States. 
In the long view of history, the Communist 
system of government forced on Poland by 
the might of Russian army is only transi- 
tory. Poland, as a nation, successfully op- 
posed russification in the past and, with her 
boundless devotion to freedom and democ- 
racy, will emerge victorious from Communist 
oppression, But she needs our help and fully 
deserves to be helped in her hour of dire need. 

Finally, some aspects of Poland's foreign 
policy are being used in arguments against 
a large-scale help. We should remember that 
Poland’s current foreign policy is not of her 
own choice. It has been linked to Russia 
with full consent and support of the Western 
Powers at Yalta. Poland is not yet able to 
follow an independent course in foreign 
affairs. This can develop only in accord- 
ance with the amount of material and moral 
help that Poland could get from the West. 


The I-44 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
last week adopted the new lightweight 
T-44 Springfield Armory developed rifle 
to replace the Garand M-I as the stand- 
ard shoulder piece for ground troops. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial on the Army’s rifle decision 
taken from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union on May 3. The editorial points 
out that the awarding of substantial or- 
ders for the production of the new rifle 
at the Springfield Armory would be the 
logical development of the T-44's crea- 
tion at that installation. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue T-44 

Springfield maintains its identity as the 

matrix of the standard infantry shoulder 
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weapon with the Army's acceptance of the 
7-44 as the basic small arm of United States 
ground forces. The T-44, a light automatic 
rifle, was designed at Springfield Armory. 
Eventually it will replace the M-1, or Gar- 
and, which supplemented the old 30-caliber 
Springfield rifle, both of these famed weap- 
ons having been the products of our ar- 
mory designers, and both having contributed 
to this city’s economy through local manu- 
facture of a large part of. the Army's sup- 
ply. 

What the T-44 will mean to Springfield 
economically is conjectural, in a sense, but 
Representative Epwarp P. BOLLING says that 
it looks good for the armory to maintain 
its 2,500-man work level. In view of some 
employment cutbacks and alarming but dis- 
proved indications that more might be in 
store, the prospect is encouraging. 

No one wants the return of wartime con- 
ditions that swelled the Springfield payroll 
to over 6,000 during the Korean struggle. 
At the same time, the armory, as an inte- 
gral factor of the city’s prosperity, is an es- 
sential establishment. A body of skilled 
labor has been built up over the years and, 
of course, it can be maintained only by 
adequate employment. To dissipate it by 
the near-cessation of manufacture, as was 
contemplated last year, would be to weaken 
the national defense, since we must assume 
that as long as wars are fought the men on 
the ground will do much of the fighting, 
in spite of predictions of full push-button 
warfare. Ground forces fight largely with 
rifles, 

The results of exhaustive tests indicate 
that they will have an excellent rifle in the 
T-44, which proved superior to the Belgian 
and other models in the extensive trials that 
preceded the Army’s decision to adopt it. It 
is light, shoots 20 rounds with one pull of 
the trigger, and is effective under all cli- 
matic conditions. It will become the basic 
weapon of infantrymen in NATO forces, as 
well as those of the United States. The 
award of substantial orders for its produc- 
tion to the Springfield Armory would be the 
logical development of its creation at that 
installation. 2 


\ Milepost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we live 
at a pace that sometimes causes us to 
forget the simple and wonderful pleas- 
ures. One of these is fishing. In the dis- 
trict I represent fishing is a major sport 
enjoyed by young and old. One apprecia- 
tive fisherman is Charles V. Stanton, 
editor of the News-Review of Roseburg. 
His editorial of April 27, 1957, entitled 
“A Fisherman Is Born,” tells well a story 
which is as old as time itself. 

The editorial follows: 

A FISHERMAN Is Born 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 

He wasn't very big—but, then, no one is 
big at 10 years of age. 

Maybe, though, if he were a little bigger 
he wouldn't feel so much like he was going to 
burst. It was awfully hard to keep all that 
pride in a 10-year-old body, especially as he 
caressed, as he did now, the shiny, new fish- 
ing rod and its companion reel. 

Dad had brought them to him last night 
after he'd gone to bed. 

Dad had come into the bedroom, turned 
on the light. and then from bebind his back 
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brought out the fiber case with the new rod. 
the box with the reel, and the spool of line. 

“Tomorrow,” Dad said, “is the first dey 
of fishing season. You've never had your 
own outfit. You've always used one of my 
old ones. So this one is yours, It’s brand- 
new. You must take care of it. 

“And tomorrow you may go fishing alone. 
I know that the creek over on the back of 
the farm isn’t as big as the river where you 
and I have fished together, but there are fisD 
in the creek and you may go there by your- 
self. Your mother will have a lunch ready 
for you and you may go right after break- 
Tast.” 

Then Dad had gravely shaken hands, 
voiced a hearty “good luck,” turned out the 
light, and departed. 

THE SEASON OPENER 


He hadn't slept much. Lying there in 
the dark, he had removed the rod from its 
case and fondled it time and again. He had 
spun the reel, trying click and drag. As soon 
as daylight came, he had roused to wind the 
new line onto the reel. 

Mother, at breakfast time, hadn't take? 
too kindly to the idea of his traipsing of 
clear across the farm to fish by himself, but 
Dad had settled that, 

“Bud and I opened the season together 
last year,” Dad reminded her. “I can’t get 
out today, but there's no reason Bud should 
stay home. He knows how to fish and he 
knows how to take care of himself, He'll 
be O. K.“ 

Now he was off by himself, the first time 
he had ever fished alone. He carried the new 
outfit carefully as he crossed the fields and 
familiar woods on the way to the creek that 
came out of the mountains to flow through 
the woodlot and meadows. 

Soon he would be there. He knew just 
the pool. 

He would stop well back from the creek- 
He would take a worm from the can he had 
filled in the barnyard and would loop the 
worm on the hook, 

He recalled how Dad had shown him the 
way to put on the worm, carefully making 
loops that weren't regular, because that 
wouldn't be natural, and keeping the hook, 
particularly the point, hidden. 

Then he would bend low and slip up very 
quietly to the water, just like Dad had taught 
him to do, and he would drop the worm int? 
the pool right near an overhanging limb, 
keeping himself hidden behind the old 
stump, and he would be sure and make no 
sudden movement until he had his fish 
hooked. 

A DAY TO REMEMBER 


And after he had fished out the pool, he 
would move on down to where the 
went through the rock cut that he always 
called the gorge. It really wasn't a gorge at 
all—just a place where the stream had cut 
through a small rise in the land. 

He and Dad sat there one day and ate their 
lunch and Dad had pointed out to him how 
the creek had once gone a long way around 
the rise, and how it had taken many, many 
years for the little stream to wear away 8 
grain of sand at a time until it had made 
the shorter course. 

And Dad had told him something he only 
half understood, that sometimes a perso? 
must have a lot of patience to fight against 
obstacles in life, but if he just kept working 
away, never stopping, always pushing ahead 
to his objective, he was sure to succeed; but 
to remember the stream had to work 
and for a long time. 

And as he thought back to what Dad had 
told him he wished that Dad was along 
now—or did he? 

He sure had a swell dad. Dad understood. 
He understood that a 10-year-old was grown 
up. Well, maybe not quite grown up, but 
almost. And he understood that there were 
times when a man needed to get off by him- 
self. He understood, too, that there's a 
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ot difference between your own fishing outfit 
and 4 hand me down. 

Now trudging along the trail, almost in 
Sight of the water with excitement rising, 
there was realization that this would be a 
day to remember. 

Dad sometimes said something about a day 
being a milepost. This must be what he 
Meant. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Opposes Vet- 
erans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, H. R. 
6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


i Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
have received a letter from Veterans 
Of Foreign Wars expressing opposition to 
the veterans’ provisions of H. R. 6659. 
has pointed out that the organ- 
ization is opposed to any legislation 
Which threatens the dismemberment of 
t Veterans’ Administration by trans- 
erring a veterans’ benefit program to 
another Federal agency. Opposition of 
e Veterans of Foreign Wars to H. R. 
9 is based on the concern of that 
Organization that the bill is an indirect 
thod of raising interest rates on vet- 
housing. 
The letter which I have received from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars follows: 
VETERANS OF FoREION Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 7 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1957. 
no H. R. 6659. 
n. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

a Mr. CHammaxn: I regret the delay in 
apewering your inquiry concerning the 
D ve-captioned bill which has been reported 
Y the House Committee on Banking and 
eney. 
: This bill, H. R. 6659, would, no doubt, have 
n appeal to some veterans who have not 
fully thought it through. However, in 
te binlon, which is supported by our pro- 
a wional staff in Washington, the bill poses 
j threat to future congressional committee 
tion tion over veterans housing legisla- 
aa as well as a threat toward the ultimate 
ù nster of the administration of the veter- 
ns! home-loan program from the Veterans’ 
m ration to the Federal Housing Ad- 
Inistration. 
665 e VFW will be unable to support H. R. 
tan largely for the reasons stated in the 
W eding paragraph. In addition, the bill, 
me Offering some preferences to veterans 
Obtaining PHA insured loans, indirectly 
to Tenses interest rates to veterans from 4% 
5 percent. It occurs to me and to our staff 
at this indirect increase in the interest 
to constitutes one of the major objections 
the legislation. 
ot national organization of the Veterans 
cles gn Wars has had longstanding poli- 
supporting jurisdiction by the House 
don mute on Veterans’ Affairs over legisia- 
de Specifically affecting veterans and the 
uch udents of veterans; opposing any legisla- 
n which threatens the dismemberment of 
the Veterans’ Administration by transferring 
administration of veteran-benefit pro- 
Brama to other ageneles: and has opposed 
Pecifically any further increase in the in- 
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terest rate applicable to GI loans for vet- 
erans, 

Trusting this information answers your 
inquiry and assuring you that we are con- 
tinuing our support of your bill to expand 
and liberalize the direct-loan program for 
veterans which has been approved by the 
House of Representatives, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cooper T. Hott, 
Commander in Chief. 


Broader Facilities Needed in Texas for 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram has rendered a sig- 
nificant public service in the printing 
of a series of articles by Blair Justice on 
the increasingly important, but little 
understood problem of retarded children. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting four articles in which Mr. 
Justice has performed a very sensitive 
work in portraying the problems of 
educational facilities and public accept- 
ance and understanding of these chil- 
dren. 

THE TRAINABLE—I: MUCH BROADER FACILI- 


TIES NEEDED IN TEXAS FOR MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED 


(By Blair Justice) 

The child looking at you in the adjacent 
picture is a mongoloid, He is what people 
call mentally retarded. His name is Donnie 
Biser and he lives at 4324 Donnelly with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. LaVerne Biser. He 
his a normal 9-year-old sister named Carol 
Sue and an norma! 6-year-old brother named 
Roland, 

Donnie is just one of a number of men- 
tally retarded children who will appear in 
pictures and stories in the Star-Telegram in 
coming days. 

All will be named, Their parents want it 
that way. They want society to become 
aware and, if possible, to accept these chil- 
dren, these victims of mental retardation. 

Just what is mental retardation? As the 
term will be used in this series, it means a 
brain that has been damaged or impeded in 
its growth, or for any reason is deficient. 
Retardation can result before birth—from 
any of approximately 100 causes including 
certain diseases, authorities report. 

CAUSE IS NOT KNOWN 


Donnie is called a mongoloid because his 
slant eyes and facial features resemble those 
of the Mongolians of Asia. No one knows 
specifically why children are born with such 
a condition, 

But the fact is that, like other mentally 
retarded children, they are born; they are a 
part of society and there is a decision to be 
made as to what to do with them. 

If you find the subject or pictures de- 
pressing,” then the decjsion will have to be 
made by others willing to face these children. 

As you can see, Donnie has a broad, flat 
face and coarse features. He also has a 
thick tongue, stubby fingers, and short arms 
and legs (all characteristics of mongoloids). 

Mongoloids are not representative of all 
mentally retarded children. Other boys and 
girls with mental impairment have no 
physical manifestations of it at all. Some 
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even are extremely attractive and beautiful 
children. These also will be pictured and 
written about. 

BILL WOULD AID THEM 


Why a series on any of these children? 

One of the reasons is this; In the next few 
weeks, perhaps even in the next several days, 
the legislature of this State has a decision to 
make. And it is your decision just as much 
as it is the people who represent you in 
Austin, 

A bill has been introduced to provide pub- 
lic-school funds for mentally retarded chil- 
dren in the so-called trainable group. 

There are many interpretations of what 
trainable means, but it is generally accepted 
as meaning children who cannot learn 
(many can never learn to read, write or 
work any arithmetic). Their I. Q.’s are 
believed to be between about 25 and 50. 

What most can learn is training in self- 
care, getting along with people, and a 
limited amount of usefulness to others. 

The State already provides Gilmer-Aikin 
funds to local school districts for the so- 
called educable mentally retarded. These 
children, authorities say, can learn up to 
fifth or sixth grade subject matter by the 
time they are 16 or 17 years old. Their 
I. Q's are accepted as being between about 
50 and 70. 

HALF CHRONOLOGICAL, AGE 


Donnie is one example of the mentally 
retarded children believed to be in the 
trainable category. 

Donnie’s mental age, his mother says, has 
been tested as being between 3 and 4. That 
means his behavior and thoughts are 
roughly analagous to those of a normal 
child about 3½ years old. Donnie’s chrono- 
logical age is 744. 

Since he can do just about half of what 
an average 74-year-old child can do (in 
test situations), Donnie’s I. Q. is estimated 
somewhere between about 0 and 50 (100 is 
taken as average). 

Unlike the educable child, Donnie and the 
so-called trainable are never expected to be 
able to support themselves or be self- 
sustaining members of society. The best 
the authorities can tell, these children will 
reach a mental age of between 3 and 7 at 
maturity. 


EDUCABLE MOST NUMEROUS 


Now, the trainable do not constitute the 
biggest percent of the mentally retarded. 
The educable are most numerous, accord- 
ing to authorities, (There is yet a third, 
smaller category called the custodial. These 
are below the trainable and may be so help- 
less that the term human vegetable is ap- 
plied to them by some people.) 

The trainable are numerous enough (an 
estimated 19,970 in Texas) to make training 
them a fairly costly item to the people of 
Texas. 

But the cost is probably not the major 
consideration. More important, many au- 
thorities believe, are the implications of this 

posed legislative action—not only to the 
trainable but to all retarded children; not 
only to parents of the retarded but to all of 
the community. 
WON'T TAKE SIDES 


This series will neither support nor op- 
pose the legislation concerning the train- 
able. It will, however, confine itself as 
much as is feasible to the trainable since it 
is these children on whom a decision must 
be made. 

The emphasis will be on individual per- 
sons, by name and address. What may be 
said about the children mentioned may not 
apply to other mentally retarded even in the 
same group. 

If there is one point the best informed 
authorities seem to agree upon it is this: 
No two cases of mental retardation are alike, 
The mentally retarded, like people more 
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fortunate, are individuals with individual 

differences, 

Tse TRAINABLE—II;: Texans Must Make 
CHOICE, THROUGH LEGISLATURE, FOR MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED 

(By Blair Justice) 
The boy whose picture you see with this 
has learned to recognize his name, 
which is David Lee Roberts. He is now learn- 
ing his address, which Is 2412 South Jones, 

David is 744. 

Gilliland, Jr., who will be seen later, 
is a 17-year-old boy who takes great pride in 
learning at school this year how to tie his 
shoestrings. 

Jimmy Wrinkle, 16, has learned to talk in 
sentences. Five years ago when he entered 
his class his speech was limited to single 
words, “always whispered,” according to his 
teacher. 

These three boys are mentally retarded. 
Their levels of retardation are believed to be 
spaced between the severest and the mildest 
groups. The mentally retarded group in 
which they are classified is called the 
trainable, 8 

IN PILOT CLASS 


It is for children such as these that a bill 
is before the funds for special classes, 

At present Roger and David are in classes 
at the Children’s Opportunity Center, 3208 
Ivey, and Jimmy is in a pilot class at West 
Van Zandt Elementary School. 

The State's Gilmer-Aikin school funds are 
not available under present law either to the 
Opportunity Center or the West Van Zandt 
class for the trainable. 

The same applies to the TCU Speech Clinic, 
where a third program for trainable children 
is offered in Fort Worth. Donnie Biser, the 
7\4-year-old mongoloid pictured in the first 
of these stories, attends classes there. 

Roger, Jimmy, David Lee, and Donnie are 
examples of how those families with children 
of impaired mentality are coming forward in 
Texas wanting to know what society is going 
to do with them. 

ON ALL LEVELS 


The State is rapidly coming face to face 
with its mentally retarded—not only the 
trainable but those on all levels. 

Regardless of whether society wishes to 
keep these children hidden or out of special 
public-school classes, the fact remains that 
they are stepping out into the open and are 
growing in number. 

“It is safe to assume that there were al- 
most twice as many mentally retarded chil- 
dren born in 1954 as there were in 1940.” 

Those are the words of the Board of Texas 
State Hospitals and Special Schools in its 
proposed capital budget before the legisla- 
ture. The board is talking about Texas 
when it says twice as many mentally retarded 
are being born. 

The reason for the increase is the fact 
there are twice as many births of all types 
now. 

2 WHAT TO DO 

Where to put the retarded? What to do 
with—or for—them? 

The Austin State School has an 18 month 
waiting list of applications, These are from 
parents and guardians who believe institu- 
tional care is best for their mentally retarded 
children, 

The big majority of parents try to keep 
their retarded at home. An estimated 80 
percent of the retarded are outside institu- 
tions. And parents are coming forward 
seeking help for their children on a com- 
munity level. 

Each year the problem, both on the State 
and local level, becomes greater. Besides the 
rapid increase in birth rate, there are at 
least two other major factors: 

1. New drugs and improved medical care 
are helping the mentally retarded live longer. 
Some of these children are particularly sus- 
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ceptible to infections, which formerly killed 
many in youth. Now antibiotics kill the in- 
fections. 

2. More and more parents of mentally re- 
tarded children are banding together in or- 
ganizations. They are demanding more care 
and services for their children. 

RECOGNIZING SERVICES 

A demand for bigger institutions has re- 
sulted from the fact that more parents are 
recognizing the improved services offered at 
State residential schools. 

The special schools board says 300 new 
beds are needed for each of the next 10 years. 
Including auxiliary facilities the cost would 
be $10 million. 

A nursery unit is proposed for housing 
severely retarded infants who become major 
problems at home. 

“Texas is one of the few States that is not 
providing services to this group,” says the 
board. 

Of the 3,000 beds requested in the next 10 
years, 1,000 are proposed for a unit in the 
Fort Worth-Dallas area in 1961. 

State authorities contend that regardless 
of what action the legislature takes on pro- 
viding local programs for the trainable, the 
need for State institutions is not going to 
diminish. 

This series cannot possibly touch on the 
whole problem of mental retardation in 
Texas. It is too vast. By concentrating on 
action proposed for the trainable, it is hoped 
that some light is thrown on all retarded 
children in Texas. 

Just how many are there of these trainable 
children? 

The truthful answer is: Nobody knows. 

The reason why will be in the next story. 
THe TRAINABLE—III: Many RETARDED JUST 

BEGINNING To Epee Our or Back Room 

AND ATTIC 

(By Blair Justice) 

Until a few years ago Monte Young, now 
12, was pretty much an unknown child. 

Even if his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
Young, of 4210 Broadway Avenue, had no 
qualms about people seeing that he was a 
mongoloid, there was no place for Monte 
to go. 

He couldn't go to school; his IQ was less 
than half that of the average child, He 
couldn't go to a special public-school class; 
there weren't any (there is a small one 
now). 

He couldn’t run and play with other chil- 
dren. His coordination was too poor and he 
was shy and timid. 

He couldn't go talk with people. His 
speech was limited to a few single words and 
sounds. 

So Monte mostly stayed at home. 
known. 

WHY NUMBERS NOT KNOWN 

This is one of the major reasons why 
nobody knows how many mentally retarded 
children there are—particularly how many 
trainable and custodial (those most likely 
to stay out of sight of society). 

As Walter Jacob points out in New Hope 
for the Retarded Child, there has never been 
an accurate and complete census of the 
number of mentally retarded of any kind. 

How could there be? For years socjety’s 
stigma was so strong that countless children 
(not Monte, but many others) were kept in 
attics and back rooms from fear someone 
might know they existed. Some are still 
there, authorities feel. ` 

The estimate—or perhaps it should be 
called a guesstimate—of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children is that 30 
persons in every 1,000 are mentally retarded. 
Four of these 30 are believed to be in the 
trainable or semidependent group. 

CARE FOR THEMSELVES 


The trainable are those whose brains have 
been damaged or lack potential to the ex- 
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tent that the child cannot master such 
things as reading, writing, and arithmetic- 
They can be trained, most authorities be- 
lieve, how to take care of their personal 
needs, how to be useful around or under 
close supervision and how to get along with 
themselves and others. 

The Texas State Department of Education 
told a legislative hearing on the trainable 
bill that there are an estimated 19,970 of 
these children in the State, out of a to 
scholastic population of 1,997,000. 

Fort Worth has about 3.4 percent of the 
State’s scholastic population. ‘This would 
give the Fort Worth area about 678 trainable 
children. 

School authorities here feel this figure 15 
too high. It is based on the assumption that 
1 percent of the population is in the trainable 
mentally retarded group. There is no way of 
proving or disproving this, lacking a compre- 
hensive census and an accurate means of 
diagnosing and classifying the mentally 
retarded. 

FIVE HUNDRED ON ROLLS 


This much is known: The Fort Worth 
Council for Retarded Children has on its rolls 
the names of 500 families in which at least 
1 member is mentally retarded. i 

Only a year or so ago the roster listed 300 
names. The increase came simply from peo- 
ple hearing and reading about the co 
How many more there are is anyone's guess. 
No one knows how many of the present 
are trainable. 

Concrete evidence does exist, however, of 
how mental retardation compares in prev#- 
lence with other permanent afflictions, such 
as rheumatic heart disease, cerebral palsy: 
paralytic polio, deafness, blindness, epllepsy - 

The State of Washington recently com“ 
pleted a census of handicapped children 
found in seven school districts. Mental re“ 
tardation ranked first in every district, 9° 
counting for nearly three times as many 
dren as any other handicap, exclusive of em?" 
tional disturbance, 


NOT MENTAL ILLNESS 


Mental retardation, it should be noted, 15 
not the same thing as mental illness. Men 
illness involves a disturbance in emotions an 
feelings and the ability of a person to adjust 
to his environment. 5 

In mental illness there is often nothing 
wrong with the person’s brain as far as its 
capacity and potential are concerned. 
fact, the mentally ill person may be of high 
intelligence. 

In mental retardation the brain is limited 
and the intelligence below normal. The 
brain has been damaged, impeded in it 
growth, or inherently lacks potential. 
may be nothing at all wrong with the way i 
works in its limited sphere, 

Some of the causes of retardation (there 
are supposed to be up to 100) will be disc’ 
in later stories. 

HOW MUCH FROM SCHOOLS 


A more immediate question is, How far 
down in intelligence and potential are 
public schools to go in their responsibility to- 
ward the individual and society? 

Where does education and training, in 2 
vocational sense, stop and custodial care ip 
the classroom begin? ; 

There are a number of questions such 9 
these being asked in connection with the les 
islative bill to put the trainable in the pu of 
school classroom, There are a number 
answers being given. 

This series will try to explore both ques“ 
tions and answers, but to do so it must g9 to 
the people involved—to the educators, t»? 
parents of the retarded, to the retarded them 
selves, the community, the legislators, schoot 
administrators, the teachers, the people ® 
the Austin State School, physicians, and 
mental retardation authorities, 
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THE TRAINABLE—IV: Law Sars ALL CHILDREN 
ENTTrLE) TO EDUCATION, INCLUDING RE- 


TARDED 
(By Blair Justice) 

If you walked into a public-school class- 
room and found that only 3 of the pupils 
some as old as 16—were capable of writing 
their name, what would you think? 

What if you found that more than half 
Of this class of 9 had received instructions 
= 5 years and that still only 3 could count 

10? 


Would you think that these children 
couldn’t be educated and the public schools 

no business with them? 

Some Texas school administrations are 
Privately questioning whether mentally re- 
tarded children who cannot be taught to 
read, write, or work arithmetic should be 
put in the public-school classroom. 

PERSONAL NEEDS 


The mentally retarded group called the 
ble are such children. Authorities feel 
most can be trained to take care of their 
Personal needs, to behave in an acceptable 
Manner, and to be useful to a limited ex- 
tent. But the authorities don't believe the 
Children have the mentality to master the 
R's. - 

The class mentioned at the start of this 
Story is not a hypothetical one. It exists at 
West Van Zandt Elementary School, and the 
teacher, believing there is more to education 

the 3 R's, frankly admits that after 5 
Years only 1 of her original 5 pupils can write 
her name without a copy to go by. 

Other questions also are being asked in 
Connection with the bill before the legisla- 
ture providing State funds for special public- 
School classes for the trainable. 

SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITY 


Is it right that the time and effort of 
Public schools be diverted toward children 
Who are not ever expected to contribute to 
Society? 

Let Ray Graham, assistant superintendent 
ot public instruction for the State of Mi- 
nois, answer that one. He has visited the 

ble class at West Van Zandt. 

Schools, he said, have a responsibility not 
Only to the community and society but also 
to the individual and his family. 

“How can one accept a belief in the Amer- 
ican way of Ute without seeing that the 
School helps to maintain family unity when 
3 with a problem of this kind?” he 


“I am convinced that the schools can 
supplement the home in training these chil- 
n; the trainable child can improve in 
his ability to help himself, to care partially 
for himself, to work and play with others, 
to speak better, to listen better, to use his 
more effectively, live happily in a small 

group and inoffensively in larger groups.“ 

ALL ENTITLED 


And then there is the individual. What 
are his rights? What is the school’s responsi- 

ility toward him? 

The school law of the State of Texas in 
Article 2902 states: All children, without 
Tegard to color, over 6 years of age and un- 
der 18 years of age * * * shall be entitled 

the benefit of the public-school fund for 
Tat year." (Note the All“ and the word 
entitled.”) 

Says Chris J. DeProspo, professor of edu- 
Kation at the City College of New York: 

us it would seem to be the function of 
education in a democracy to insure that all 
children be given equal educational oppor- 
tunities.” 

And what is the view of Dr, J. W. Edgar, 
Commissioner of education for Texas? Per- 
Sonally,” he stated, “it is my opinion that 

ble children should have, through pub- 

Support, full opportunity to develop their 
Potential.” 
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But another question being asked is: In- 
stead of all this effort in behalf of the train- 
able, who can't contribute to society, why 
isn't more done in the way of special classes 
for the gifted who can contribute? 

ALL ARE IMPORTANT 


Graham's comments: “The democratic 
philosophy toward children or toward schools 
will not play one group against another * * * 
all children are important, and each child 
is important. There shall be no attempt 
to classify ‘the sheep and the goats.“ 

And here is the answer of a man who 
has a mentally retarded child himself, Dr. 
E. L. Pross, chairman of speech, drama, and 
radio in TCU’s fine arts department: 

“It would behoove the parents of the 
gifted to seek action for their children just 
as we are doing for ours.” (The gifted are 
considered to have IQ's above 130.) 

Some critics of the legislative action being 
sought for the trainable speak of it in terms 
of parent pressure. 

“What's wrong with parent pressure?" asks 
Pross. Legislation in this country comes 
only after a need is demonstrated. Who is 
better qualified than parents to demonstrate 
a need for this? We live with the problem 
24 hours a day.” 

WEAK CASE 


“Every parent who has a child who is 
atypical is interested in doing something to 
help him—whether the child is atypical be- 
cause of polio or any other handicap, includ- 
ing mental retardation. 

“We have a weak case in that our children 
are not likely to contribute to society. We 
must stand in line and wait. But as a tax- 
payer, I don't see why my child should be de- 
nied facilities just because he has an IQ 
below 50. There's nothing magic about that 
line.” 

(Under State law, handicapped children 
who are crippled, blind, deaf, or have speech 
defects are eligible for special education 
classes supported by the State.) 


AMVETS Opposes Veterans’ Provisions 
of Housing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
AMVETS has expressed its opposition to 
the veterans’ provisions of the housing 
bill, H. R. 6659. AMVETS has expressed 
its conclusion that the bill will not in any 
manner serve the best interests of veter- 
ans and has specifically expressed its op- 
position to use of the reserve fund of the 
National Service Life Insurance program 
for the purchase of mortgages under the 
FHA veterans’ preference program pro- 
posed by H. R. 6659. AMVETS has also 
expressed its opposition to those portions 
of H. R. 6659 which interfere with the op- 
eration of the veterans’ housing program 
under the Veterans’ Administration. 

The letter from AMVETS to me fol- 
lows: 


AMVETS, - 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1957. 
The Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mn. Teacur: This is in response to 
your letter of April 9, 1957, wherein you re- 


Mr. Speaker, 
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quest AMVETS’ views on those portions of 
H. R. 6659 affecting housing for veterans. 

We have studied carefully the provisions 
of H. R. 6659 as it relates to veterans and 
have reached the firm conclusion that this 
legislation will not in any manner serve the 
best interests of veterans. Rather, it would 
have the practical effect of destroying the 
sound veterans housing program already 
established and being administered by the 
Veterans Administration. AMVETS, there- 
fore, must register its vigorous opposition to 
the so-called veterans preference provisions 
of this measure. 

As you know, AMVETS, in concert with 
other major veterans organizations, have 
consistently opposed any increase in the in- 
terest rate on veterans home loans. The 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has on two 
occasions this year rejected proposals to ac- 
complish this purpose. Nonetheless, we are 
now confronted with a bill that will indi- 
rectly accomplish this unwarranted purpose. 
Even more objectionable is the fact that vet- 
erans must pay the higher interest rate under 
a program that lacks the safeguards and ad- 
vantages of the program being administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

In analyzing H. R. 6659, we note that sec- 
tion 205 would authorize the use of $1 billion 
of national service life insurance funds for 
the purchase of mortgages under the pro- 
posed FHA veterans preference program. It 
is inconceivable that the Congress of the 
United States would authorize the use of 
these funds, admittedly the property of vet- 
eran policyholders, for the purchase of 5- 
percent FHA mortgages when the 4½-percent 
Veterans’ Administration guaranteed-loan 
program is in need of additional investment 
capital. 

In the report accompanying H. R. 6659, the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
emphasized that they have no intention of 
interfering in any way with the operation of 
the GI loan program. This philosophy, while 
commendable, is certainly not implicit in 
H. R. 6659. Any veteran who received an 
FHA veterans preference loan would, under 
the proposed legislation, be barred from any 
entitlement under the GI home-loan pro- 
gram. This provision most certainly inter- 
feres with the Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram, 

In conclusion, Mr. Teave, we of AMVETS 
reiterate our opposition to the veterans pro- 
visions contained in H. R. 6659. We earnestly 
solicit your active opposition to this measure 
and your support of an effective substitute 
that would liberalize FHA-insured loans for 
all citizens, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dominick L. STRADA, 
National Commander. 


Statement by Davis Y. Paschall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Gover- 
nor of Virginia has recently appointed 
Dr. Davis Y. Paschall as State superin- 
tendent of public instruction to succeed 
Dr. Dowell J. Howard, whose death on 
February 23 was a grievous loss to public 
education in Virginia and the Nation. I 
believe that Governor Stanley, in making 
what he termed “possibly the most im- 
portant appointment of my administra- 
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tion” was very fortunate in his choice of 
Dr. Paschall, who has served in the State 
department of education for 10 years 
successively as assistant supervisor of 
secondary education, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, associate director of 
instruction, and director of teacher edu- 
cation. Thus he brings to the top post 
in Virginia schools a thorough under- 
standing of the State school system, 
sound professional training, unusual 
vision, and the conviction that a sound 
program of public free-school education 
must be based upon the fundamental 
tools of learning—reading, writing, and 
numbers. 

Dr. Paschall received his early educa- 
tion in the schools of Lunenburg County, 
Va., where he lived on a farm. He has 
bachelors of arts and master of arts de- 
grees from the College of William and 
Mary and earned his doctorate at the 
University of Virginia. He began his 
professional career as a classroom teach- 
er and principal in the public schools of 
Virginia. 

During World War II he served in the 
United States Navy as a communications 
officer aboard a a fleet minesweeper and 
later in the office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. Upon his release from mili- 
tary service, he became field representa- 
tive of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for Virginia and then came to the 
State department of education. 

Dr. Paschall is the recipient of the Sul- 
livan award given in recognition of meri- 
torious service to one's fellow man. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Phi Delta Kappa. 

He is active in community and civil 
affairs and is a past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club, past zone governor of Ruri- 
tan national, and past district deputy 
grand master of the 27th Masonic dis- 
trict. He is married, has two children, 
and teaches an adult Bible class in the 
First Baptist Church in Richmond. 

When Dr. Paschall accepted his ap- 
pointment he issued the following state- 
ment, setting out his philosophy and gen- 
eral views on education, which is one of 
the finest statements on this subject that 
I have read: 

STATEMENT BY Davis Y. PASCHALL 

In acceptance of this appointment, I am 
overwhelmed by a deep sense of humility. It 
was my high privilege to know and work 
closely with Dr. Dowell Howard for the past 
10 years. His integrity, devotion to duty, 
and outstanding contribution to education 
are increasingly felt under the sustained 
impact of his untimely passing. 

I subscribe to the belief he held that we 
must constantly stress the fundamentals as 
the foundation of education. Those stu- 
dents planning to enter college should re- 
ceive proper preparation for such entrance, 
and those leaving school for active life 
should be able to obtain in high school prac- 
tical training of value to them in their field 
of work. 

However much may be said for what should 
be taught, the effectivenes of instruction 18 
determined by the quality of teaching. The 
most Important essential for any school is 
that dedicated teacher who really cares and 
inspires in students a zeal to work, to think 
and learn; who encourages a respect for 
thrift, a love of country, a reverence for 
things spiritual, an appreciation of loyalty, 
and a sense of gratitude for noble sacrifice— 
that teacher who sees the old church at 
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Jamestown, the ramparts at Yorktown, the 
Indian raid sites in the Southwest, and the 
quiet at Appomattox as mute memorials of 
sacrificial gallantry to those who valued some 
things more highly than personal security. 
To such a teacher we can trust our destiny. 

Virginia has an efficient school system. I 
have visited classrooms from Lee to Accomac, 
and sincerely believe that we have an able 
and dedicated body of teachers, supervisors, 
and school administrators. I feel, however, 
that what is being done can always be im- 
proved, and in seeking this improvement lies 
our challenge; This challenge can be met 
if we can muster the wisdom on each prob- 
lem to recognize those things that can be 
changed and those that cannot, 

Our great school system has been realized 
through the hopes, efforts, and support of 
the people. I have a profound faith in the 
representatives of the people—the legislature 
and the governor—and our State board of 
education. 

In these crucial times I am deeply aware 
of the unusually grave responsibility in- 
volved in this position. The fact that the 
problems are deep and complex is all the 
more reason that we should face them with 
intelligent study and avoid hasty decisions. 

We can meet these problems if we will 
dispel unwarranted fears and the type of 
pessimism that lulls us into a do-nothing 
state of what's the use? We can meet them 
if we will earnestly strive for a consecrated 
bond of unity throughout this Common- 
wealth in the cause of education; if we will 
display the courage of dedicated conviction; 
and bring to bear the discipline of reason in 
all our deliberations. 

In reflection on my experience as a farm 
boy in Lunenburg County, I recall my fa- 
ther's statement when we hitched the mules 
for a long day in the tobacco field: “Today, 
we will walk humbly and plow a straight 
furrow." This, with the help of divine prov- 
idence, I shall endeavor to do, 


The Farm Program—The $12 Billion 
Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 6, is most 
thought-provoking, and I thought it 
would be of interest to my colleagues. 
The article follows: 

Tue $12 BILLION FAILURE 

When a Secretary of Agriculture calls 25 
years and nearly $12 billion worth of Federal 
farm programs a failure, it is time for Con- 
gress and the country to sit up and take 
notice, 

And that is exactly what Mr. Benson is 
saying. “These costs undoubtedly would be 
borne willingly if the program solved the 
problems, but the problems have not been 
solved.” In particular, he observes, this 
tremendous expenditure has made little or 
no contribution to the problem of low-in- 
come farmers, in whose name farm programs 
are frequently defended. 

Mr. Benson is not advocating the imme- 
diate jettisoning of all Government aid to 
agriculture; in fact he has not yet explained 
in detail what revisions he will ask. But he 
is serving notice, in the most emphatic terms, 
that unless the United States begins to take 
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a realistic attitude toward farming, the prob- 
lems will magnify and multiply. 

Various forces have combined to cause the 
failure of Federal intervention in agriculture. 
One is a technological revolution which has 
robbed the parity formula of meaning; it is 
useless to try to compare the highly mech- 
anized, highly fertilized farm of 1957 with 
the bucolic tract of 1913. This same revolu- 
tion has also made a mockery of Government 
acreage controls; per-acre output rises year 
after year despite the most stringent limi- 
tations on the number of acres planted. 

But an even more basic reason is the as- 
sumption of farm legislators and administra- 
tors over the years that they could defy, in- 
definitely and with impunity, the laws of the 
market place. The classic instance was the 
continuation for neary 10 years after World 
War II of the rigid 90 percent of parity price 
support system which had been introduced 
as a wartime measure to spur maximum pro- 
duction of basic crops for war needs. 

What happened was what was bound to 
happen. The time came when these In- 
creasingly costly rigid price supports no 
longer supported farm prices. The surpluses 
they generated grew so great that prices 
started tumbling; the prop collapsed under 
the weight of the burden it was supposed to 
prop. 

Under Mr, Benson, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment wrung from a reluctant Congress as 
much change as was then politically pos- 
sible—the substitution of flexible supports 
within a range of 75 to 90 percent of parity. 
No one contended that this was anything 
more than a step toward balancing supply 
and demand. Still, it was a helpful step; the 
accumulation of Government gluts began to 
taper off. 

Yet the limited range of flexibility con- 
tains its own seeds of failure, The support 
level goes down when the crops are in sur- 
plus, but it goes up as the surpluses are dis- 
posed of. This is what now threatens; as 
supports head back to 90 percent, a new 
stimulus will be given to overproduction and 
new surpluses created. 

For this vicious circle Mr. Benson claims 
no doctrinaire solution. Certainly he does 
not think the soil bank is either a practical 
or a moral answer; a program which sub- 
sidizes nonproduction is contrary to our tra- 
dition. He does believe the direction must 
be toward much lower price supports and 
away from tight production controls. 

In other words, the goal must be a grad- 
ual return to a free market in agriculture. 
No other conclusion, indeed, is possible. 
Government intervention has been tried for 
a generation and it doesn’t work. 

This plain fact may still not move the 
Members of the congressional farm bloc; 
they have been ignoring facts for years. But 
it is a sign of hope that a Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the courage to tell the truth 
about agriculture. 

The Nation, perhaps, could afford this $12 
billion. It cannot longer afford laws—and 
lawmakers—bent on building bigger failures 
for the future. 


Pay Raises for Their Workers Sought by 
Los Angeles County Postmasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles County Postmasters Association 
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is representative of post offices of all 
sizes—small, medium, and large. It 
thus speaks authoritatively comprising, 
&s it does, a cross section of our entire 
Postal system. Many Congressmen and 
Senators have received a letter from the 
association recommending increases in 
Pay for postal workers and giving cogent 
reasons for the recommendation. For 
the benefit of my colleagues who may not 
ave received the letter, its text is as 
Ollows: 


At their regular monthly meeting on 
ch 14, 1957, the Los Angeles County 
Masters Association unanimously ap- 
Proved a motion directing a special commit- 
tee to address a letter to the chairmen and 
all members of the Senate and House Post 
Omice and Civil Service Committees inform- 

them of the serious situation existing in 
Practically all post offices in southern Cali- 
patty which is becoming more and more 


Practically all postmasters in southern 
California are confronted with a very serious 
Problem that definitely jeopardizes the fu- 
e- of the postal service, is costly, and is 
very inefficient. This same problem has 
Affected most Government agencies, even 
the Armed Forces, to an alarming degree. 
Man cannot live and support a family on 
Oyalty alone; and we cannot expect to re- 
t competent, loyal, intelligent employees 
on the meager salary received in comparison 
Nixa industry, city, county, and State posi- 
ions. We are getting what we pay for; 
therefore we experience a 33-percent turn- 
Over, In all the cities we have checked, 
Policemen and firemen start in at a salary 
g the top grade of a clerk or carrier, 
and have a 20-year retirement plan. 
It is the unanimous opinion of the Los 
eles County Postmasters Association of 
National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States that a thorough study of 

Salary structure should be made im- 
Mediately to rectify the glaring inequities 
in order that the postal service will have a 

te program to offer to reach the class 
Of citizen that will be a credit to our Gov- 
pament, With this in mind we offer the 

Slowing suggestions: 

1. Today substitutes receive all the fringe 

efits allowed regulars, and receive more 
de ey: therefore there is no incentive in ac- 

Pting a regular status, In fact, they actu- 
* take a pay cut when appointed regular. 

is therefore suggested that the regular 

Position be advanced to the place of respect 
nmerly held, one that substitutes will again 
8 forward to accepting. It is recom- 
ended that the starting grade of a regular 
raised sufficiently above the correspond- 
to Substitute grade to create an incentive 

Work for. 


Mea It is suggested that serious study be 
2 to cost of living increases, or area 
mee through a wage board such as is now 
bar ee in industry. It is understood that a 
Co. relative to this has been introduced by 
vio woman Sr. GEORGE, It must be ob- 
duss that salaries on a national scale pro- 
bene terrific inequalities. The salary re- 
of 25 here could have only half the value 
same amount d in other parts of 

the Nation, = R 
in y, many words have been used regard- 
Whe efficiency or inefficiency, economy, etc., 
t we in the feld know that the vast turn- 
x er we experience is both costly and in- 
ficient, Until the inequalities existing in 
competition with industry, city, and 
ka ty are corrected, it will continue so. 
* alone is the cost a factor, but what is 
abe is the decline of the high esteem the 
lic has held of the postal service. We 
com long continue to offer excuses for 
pa Plaints that mount up dally—the 
tience of the public can be strained only 
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so far. We feel that this is the most vital 
issue in the post office today, to so set up a 
salary schedule that we can get young people 
of intelligence and loyalty eager to become 
postal employees as a life career. Then, and 
only then, can we give the service to which 
the patrons are entitled. It is a tragedy 
that we pay such a meager salary to the 
men who, day in and day out, work for the 
greatest service organization in existence. As 
vital representatives of our Government, 
they deserve better treatment. We should 
endeavor to get the best we can procure of 
our citizens to carry out this task, and not 
the leftovers. The time for action is now. 
Let us not wait until the service reaches an 
alltime low. 


Letter From F. C. Olander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith for the attention of my col- 
leagues a letter from Mr. F. C. Olander, 
of Watsonville, Calif., under date of 
April 10. I consider that Mr. Olander 
has given an excellent account of the 
problems facing small business. 

The letter follows: 


OLANDER’S, 
Watsonville, Calif., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Gueser: It has come to my at- 
ten that the Congress contemplates a change 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act so that the 
minimum wage for the retail industry would 
be $1 an hour and that the maximum work- 
week would be 40 hours per week. 

It is true that this proposed amendment 
at present will apply only to the larger 
stores, but so did the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act start with exemptions for 8 or less 
employees, and is now down to 4 or more em- 
ployees. Our State sales tax started at 1 per- 
cent, if I remember correctly, and is now 
3 percent, and, with the county now assess- 
ing another 1 percent, we have the grand 
total of 4 percent, and Lord knows when this 
will end. ` 

At the present time, on sales tax alone we 
are receiving this money, taking time on 
every sale to collect the proper amount, hold- 
ing it for 30 to 90 days, and then account- 
ing for it to the State gratis. In addition, 
if we make an error, we are subject to not 
only payment, but a penalty is added. Like- 
wise, if we are as much as a day late in 
reporting and remitting, a 10-percent penalty 
is added. I know; it happened to me. 

I have owned and operated a retail store 
here in Watsonville for 23 years this month 
and employ from 5 to 12 people, depending 
on the season. I have always believed that 
independent business could and should stand 
on its own two feet, and that what we lack in 
huge capital resources, low-cost multiple 
chainstore advertising rates, carload pur- 
chasing power, etc., could be pretty well bal- 
anced by personalized attention to our cus- 
tomers and our business; but after examining 
year after year our increasing costs of opera- 
tion, increased taxes of all sorts from Gov- 
ernment to personal property, and the book- 
keeping expenses of collecting and account- 
ing for employees’ income tax, unemploy- 
ment tax, sales tax, to name only a very few, 
plus the necessity of instituting health and 
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accident benefit plans, and so on, I am now 
beginning to conclude that we are rapidly 
reaching the point where, unless some very 
intelligent thought and consideration, not to 
mention tax relief, is accorded us, and soon, 
stores such as mine and its counterparts 
throughout the Nation will be as extinct as 
the proverbial dodo bird, either through in- 
ability to shoulder the load or in voluntary 
closing, which has happened recently in our 
town as well as throughout the country, due 
simply to the fact that there is insufficient 
remuneration for the amount of capital in- 
vested and the long hours of work necessary 
to operate successfully. 

In short, even though the volume of sales 
has increased steadily year after year, the 
increased labor, taxes, and other costs, such 
as freight, telephone, advertising, supplies, 
and practically everything else, have in- 
creased out of proportion to the profits from 
these increased sales. 

It may be of interest to note that in the 
so-called soft-goods lines the ratio of selling 
price to wholesalers’ cost is still pegged at 
almost exactly the same margin as it was 
some 20 years ago. For example, goods cost- 
ing $15 to $15.75 per dozen still retail at $1.98 
in most stores; $22.50 per dozen at $2.98; 
$30 at $3.98, and so on, due almost entirely 
to hesitation of the smaller independent re- 
tailer to break these pricing methods in the 
face of chainstore competition who can and 
will maintain this ratio as long as is neces- 
sary to finally throttle independent compe- 
tition. But let your independent retailer 
drop out of the picture, and I wonder how 
long it will take the large chains to revise 
this percentage to refiect present-day costs 
in their retail prices, and at what cost to the 
consumer, 


I feel that I must apologize for this very 
lengthy letter, and I assure you that it was 
not intended as such at the start, but I sin- 
cerely hope that you and your constituents 
will keep the problems of the smaller retailer 
firmly in mind as the aforementioned as well 
as other legislation comes up, 


+ Very sincerely yours, 
F. C. OLANDER. 


A Salty Objection to Mr. Summerfield’s 
Rate Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
palling fact is that no studies have been 
made of the potential impact of the rate 
increases under consideration by the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. The Postmaster General 
strongly endorses the increases but he 
gives us no information about their eco- 
nomic effect on users of the mails. The 
increases are a step into darkness and 
the result may be tragic or near-tragic 
for many small businesses. The follow- 
ing well-written letter is one of many 
I have received from small firms which 
rely on third-class mail: i 

SALTWATER FARM, INC., 
Damariscotta, Maine, April 22, 1957 
Hon, CHARLES O. PORTER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN. I have a very simple 

way of estimating the damage which would 
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befall this business if the Summerfield rate 
bill is enacted. 

We operate a mail-order business in live 
lobsters and clams as well as a number of 
tinned seafoods. It is a small business; it 
appeals to a specialized group of people who 
like seafood and like to cook it themselves. 

Saltwater Farm was incorporated and be- 
gan business on May 1, 1949, with an initial 
capital of $735 and one employee in a build- 
ing rented for $1 for 3 months (shortly after 
the conclusion of the rental the building fell 
into the Damariscotta River, an event which 
explains the level of rent). The corpora- 
tion now has its own offices, a shipping plant, 
and a separate storage plant, as indicated on 
the letterhead at left, with a regular weekly 
payroll of 12 to 14 the year round plus 
additional temporary help at busy seasons. 

Audited financial statements reveal that 
the net profit of the corporation is less than 
3 percent of sales, and that the net profit 
per thousand mailings has averaged $17.04. 

Enactment of the 244-cent rate would cut 
our net by 58 percent. Enactment of the 
2-cent rate would cut our net by 29 percent. 

I do not suggest that we would be driven 
out of business by such rates. In the past 
8 years we have survived hurricanes, railroad 
strikes, 30-below weather, railway express 
strikes, and many other different kinds of 
crises, I think that we would stay in busi- 
ness out of pure cussedness. 

I would not be interested, however, in stay- 
Ing in a business of perishable luxury foods 
for a margin of less than 2 percent. I should 
be forced, therefore, to eliminate all tempo- 
rary help and at least 6 and possibly 7 jobs 
here. This reduction would be paralleled 
by the loss of 1 or 2 jobs at the company 
which makes our barrels, plus 1 lobster buyer, 
and other curtailments in the ice company, 
and so on. I would be reluctant to do this 
but I think it would be forced on us. I 
have four hungry mouths and minds at home 
and cannot, therefore, be much interested in 
operating a philanthropic institution for the 
greater glory of Mr. Summerfield. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not a 
believer in subsidies. If the Post Office De- 
partment finds it can't handle third-class 
mall at a rate economically sound for both 
mailers and the Post Office Department, I 
am not going to yell for a handout. But if 
the Post Office Department can't handle it, 
then they ought to let me know so that I 
can save the expense of list maintenance, 
geographical arrangement, facing slips, 
postage meter rental, tying machines, and 
all the other costly items which we must 
maintain in order to perform all the func- 
tions which the Post Office Department re- 
quires for third-class mail. 

A word or two about this embargo busi- 
ness. Only a word or two because it is so 
appallingly bad that it's hard to talk about 
it and keep one's temper. We were planning 
a mailing in early June; we had to order 
envelopes, photography, printing, arrange 
temporary help, and do all the things neces- 
sary to bring a mailing to the point when 
it’s ready for the post office. As soon as we 
have that done we turn right around and 
try to plan Christmas, If the Postmaster 
General retains the power to embargo a class 
of mail any time the whim overtakes him, 
we might just as well either give up or go 
on to the reduced basis right away. Sup- 
posing the Postmaster General gets a 5-cent, 
first-class rate and embargoes third-class 
mall some sunny afternoon in October. We 
should be faced with the choice of spending 
$35 more per thousand in order to make 
$17.04 or not mai! at all, thus throwing away 
thousands of dollars of printing and getting 
stuck with thousands of dollars of inventory. 
It is not only intolerable; it's downright 
Billy. 

I rejoice to learn of your interest in this 
situation. If things like this Summerfield 
business keep on happening up there in 
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Washington I am likely to vote Democratic, 
or at least split my ticket. You would recog- 
nize how seriously I regard the situation by 
putting such a statement in writing in Lin- 
coln County, where a man can rob a bank, 
violate the Mann Act, and maybe even eat 
a South African rock lobster tail and not 
be considered to have any fundamental de- 
fect in his character, until he leaves the 
Republican Party. 
Faithfully yours, 
EDWARD A. MYERS. 


Hope Springs Eternal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, when I 
visited Reno, Nev., during the Easter re- 
cess of Congress, a sermon was delivered 
by my sister, Rev. Marjorie L. Baring, 
which impressed me as being particu- 
larly thought provoking. Because of the 
numerous favorable comments which 
this sermon has received, I should like to 
submit a copy of its contents to the 
REcorp. 

The sermon follows: 

Horx SPRINGS ETERNAL 
(Easter Sunday sermon by Rev. Marjorie L. 
Baring) 

The message of Easter is a message of hope. 
I believe that we will all agree that if ever 
anything appeared dark and hopeless, from 
the standpoint of worldly circumstances, it 
was the day when our Saviour underwent 
the experience of crucifixion. To His dis- 
ciples who had followed Him faithfully, this 
sorrowful event must have appeared to be a 
tragic and ignoble end to their beloved Mas- 
ter's mission, If ever there were despair 
and discouragement in the hearts of men, it 
must have been on that day known to Chris- 
tian followers as Good Friday, when He whom 
we worship as the Light of the World, climbed 
the hill to Calvary on the darkest day in 
earth's history. 

This hopeless picture, however, was not 
the end of the Christian narrative, despite 
what appearances might have indicated. 
Good Friday was a climax, really, to a glori- 
ous fulfillment that was yet to come, Per- 
haps you have wondered why the day which 
commemorates our Lord's crucifixion should 
be designated as Good Friday. I believe that 
for us, as students of the truth, there is a 
lesson to be gained therein, for beyond this 
day of sorrow, disappointment, and utter 
despair, lay a day which marked the begin- 
ning of an era of hope, promise, and fulfill- 
ment. With the resurrection of the Master 
Jesus on Easter morn, the light of truth re- 
turned to the world more resplendent than 
ever, for a knowledge of eternal life was born 
in the minds of men. Yes; the light of the 
world had returned, just as He had prom- 
ised, and the darkness of Good Friday was 
dispelled. 

Had it not been for Good Friday, there 
could have been no true realization of the 
renewal of life, on Easter, and men’s minds 
may have remained in darkness. It would be 
well for us to remrember that out of every 
trying experience which comes to us, no mat- 
ter how dark and difficult it may seem, the 
circumstance carries within itself some ele- 
ment of good. If a lesson is gained from an 
experience, no matter how painful, then there 
is an element of good In it. Furthermore, 
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the way that we react to an experience in- 
dicates the extent of our spiritual growth. 

If it were possible for us to grow into & 
greater understanding without having to 
undergo painful experiences, it would be 
wonderful, but unfortunately mankind does 
not tend to learn and grow in this manner. 
Had the world truly believed the message of 
eteral life which Jesus came to convey, there 
probably would have been no need for Him 
to undergo the experience of death, in order 
to prove the everlastings of life. If we, our- 
selves, could learn the truth about life, and 
the purpose of our being here, without hav- 
ing to endure the process of learning by 
experience, we would be fortunate, indeed. 
If our minds were totally attuned to God, 
and our attention turned to introspection. 
meditation, and prayer, our lives would be 
deyoid of suffering and pain. However, it 18 
because man’s attention is not wholly fixed 
upon God and the realities of His kingdom. 
that man ts forced to learn about life through 
the school of hard knocks and unhappy ex- 
perlences. Many times, it is through bitter 
experience, heartbreak, and desperation that 
we are brought to center our attention upon 
God 


Actually, we have come to this earth for 
the sole and express purpose of becoming 
aware of our divine nature, and our exist- 
ence in the everlasting life of God. The pur- 
pose of our earthly incarnation is to learn 
who and what we are. It is through the 
experiences which come to us in life that we 
gain this understanding. Experiences are 
the lessons by which we are ultimately taught 
the spiritual truths of God. Mankind sel- 
dom learns through the experience © 
pleasure, It is usually through suffering and 
hardship that man's mind is forced to 
for God, and it is usually in anguish or in 
desperation that man looks to God for de- 
liverance, 

Although experience is the means by which 
we learn our lessons, sometimes we do not 
learn enough with just a single sorrow. 
is sometimes necessary for the lesson to be 
repeated over and over again, the circum- 
stances becoming more painful with each 
repetition, until our lesson is finally gained. 
Only when the lesson is etched into 
hearts, or burned into our minds, or when 
it becomes a conscious awareness within our 
being, do we truly rise to a point of spiritu 
understanding, 6 

Many times we hear people say, “I can 
understand why this particular situation has 
come into my life over and over again. 
Actually, we will meet the same lesson an 
peatedly, until our reaction to the experten 
is such that we will be freed from its Te" 
currence in our lives. If we ask, Why oe! 
this happened to me?” it is evidence that W 
still have not learned the lesson which 
experience offered to us to learn. us 

Let us take for an example an individ 8 
who has had unfortunate experiences in eg 5 
riage. Simply by divorcing one’s husband OF 
wife as an escape from an unpleasant con t 
tion does not free the individual from 
particular problem. Entering into marr 
with someone else might bring the very 54 
condition into one’s life again until the n 
essary inner change has been made With 
the individual. Only when a change of 7 
sciousness has occurred can we finish e 
particular lesson or experience, no ma tee 
how many changes we may make in our ou 
conditions or circumstances, n- 

The person who fails in business may co 
tinue to undergo that experience again ® s 
again, until his state of consclousnes® iy 
changed. When something happens W! 
him, when he gains a consciousness of su 
rather than failure, he will no longer be 5U 
jected to the experience of defeat. c 

The individual who has had the e has 
of great sorrow in his or her life, and who to 
given way to grief and despair, is liable n. 
meet similar trying situations and C 
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Stances, until the attitude of grief and de- 
spondency is overcome. 

We see then that the experiences of our 
earthly lives come to us for one purpose. 
They are the means by which we grow in 

‘ Spiritual understanding. The lessons which 
Come to us by way of experience provide us 
With the means by which we grow in spiritual 
stature. We could go on until the end of 

„80 to speak, reading all of the spiritual 
that have ever been printed, and yet 

no real and actual wisdom. A 
knowledge of spiritual principles is one thing 
&nd the ability to exercise them and put 
into practice is quite another. Until 

We demonstrate in our lives the knowledge 
hich we have gained in our minds we do 
not in any wise possess true wisdom. The 
Possession of wisdom is the outgrowth of 
butting into practice the knowledge which 
We have gained, and we acquire this wisdom 
gh the experiences which we undergo. 

Not until we can look at every experience, 
no matter how dificult or seemingly heart- 

king, and recognize in it an opportunity 

for growth and the means by which we arrive 
at some element of good, are we freed from 
ng the condition again. When we even- 

y can look upon every experience imper- 

ly, as a spectator looks upon an event or 

Ppening, or as a mathematician looks upon 
® problem to be solved, then we will be free 
rom the effects of so-called bitter experi- 
ences. Only as we become detached from a 
Problem can we cease to be involved in it. 
Now we may say, “That is easier said than 

e“ Yes, this is true, for the only way 
that it can be done is by discovering who we 
are. Only when this spiritual secret has been 

to us can we overcome the problems 

and experiences which come to us to be 
solved. 

en we truly know and understand that 

the Goa who lives in us can never be caught 

= the realm of things, we have reached a 

Eh degree of spiritual understanding, The 
ne who lives in us is greater than any 

uman circumstance. The God who lives in 

hee the true Thinker, is greater than any 
uman thought—or any human fear. The 

God who lives in us is unaffected by any out- 

appearance or circumstance, and is in- 

SApable of being touched by suffering, in- 

harmony, sorrow, deprivation or even death. 

seeking a text for tonight's sermon, I 

W the subject, Hope Springs Eternal, 
hich is taken from the immortal words of 

exander Pope in his Essay on Man, which 

Teads, “Hope springs eternal in the human 

Wenst — Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 
o are not referring here to that kind of 
which is akin to wishful thinking. 
Frankly, I do not believe that there is any- 
nits more discouraging to a practitioner of 

th, after working with someone to over- 

e a certain difficulty or problem, to have 

t individual reply, Well, I hope you are 

ht,"—or, “I hope God will answer my 
tt Jer.“ This kind of hope reflects n nega- 

Ve state of mind. It carries with it an ele- 

ment of doubt. The kind of hope that I am 
of ng of here tonight is that hopeful state 

mind which looks to the light, even in the 

Pearance of abject darkness. 
bene hope which springs eternal (or the 

pe which springs eternal in the human 
Whi ) is a quality of divinity—something 

ch is an eternal quality in the heart of 
* n. There is something deep down, within 
th; Which causes us to look up and beyond 
cru Condition of despair—to look beyond the 

Cifixion to the ressurrection. This quality 

Whi pe is the Divine Promise from within 
spi ch silently whispers to the mind that in 
of the darkness of appearances, some 

th will come from the experience. It is 
at attitude of hope which conyinces the 

d that regardless of seeming difficulties, 

ls a way out of every adverse circum- 
qua It is only when we turn from this 
lity of hope, and listen to the discour- 
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aging arguments of the mind, that we suffer. 

The eternal quality of hope leads us out 
from the cloud, and into the sunshine. This 
kind of hope expresses a positive, and not a 
negative, state of mind. It affirms the truth 
of God's goodness, regardless of the negative 
appearance. It sees God's presence in the 
midst of any and all indications to the con- 
trary. It keeps its vision placed upon the 
true and the real, and it lives on in man’s 
heart, inspiring him to press onward and up- 
ward toward the light, The seed, planted in 
darkness, grows up toward the light. We 
grow through the darkness of earth's trials 
into the light of God. While the spiritual 
growing pains may not always be easy, they 
are tempered when we do not allow the light 
of hope to dim. Hope such as this antici- 
pates the dawn, after blackest night; the 
blossoming and flowering of spring, after 
winter's cold sleep; and the glory of eternal 
Life, beyond the shadow of death. 

Yes, the message of Easter is a message of 
hope—hope in eternal life. The Master 
Jesus brought to the world a message of life 
and hope and immortality. By His exempli- 
fication of the victory of life over death, 
man was lifted out of ignorance into the 
Light of Life. By pointing to the eternal 
Spirit of God in all men, Jesus delivered 
mankind out of darkness into a new level 
of spirtual enlightenment and understand- 
ing, expressed by the Apostle Paul in the 
words, “Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 
He further states, That being justified by 
His grace (the grace of Jesus Christ), we 
should be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life.” 

St. John tells us that God is love.“ This 
love of God is within us. Love springs eter- 
nal, or eternally, just as hope springs eter- 
nally, in the human breast. Love “beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” The Spirit of 
Christ in us, is our hope of glory. May each 
one of us who has been awakened to the In- 
ner Christ, go forth to meet each new ex- 
perience which comes to us in the spirit of 
Easter—in the resurrected consciousness— 
the consciousness which is filled with a 
knowledge of hope and triumph and life 
eternal, 


Perspective of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would call the attention of the Members 
to a splendid anthology Perspective of 
Germany, just published by Intercultural 
Publications, Inc., in cooperation with 
the Atlantic Monthly. The anthology 
presents a cross section of Germany's 
postwar activity in the fields of art, 
music, and literature, as well as notes 
on German history by President Theodor 
Heuss, an article on Germany Today 
and Tomorrow, by Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, a piece on German scientific 
method by Werner Heisenberg, and ob- 
servations on the political situation by 
Peter von Zahn, who is widely known in 
Washington for his reports on the 
American Political Scene for the German 
radio network. 

Included is a section of beautifully 
done color reproductions of current Ger- 
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man work in the field of art, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

The Perspective series has previously 
concerned itself with anthologies on 
India, 1953; Holland and Belgium, 1954; 
Japan, 1955; Greece, 1955; Brazil, 1956; 
Indonesia, 1956; and the Arab World, 
1956. Its publication is made possible 
through grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion to Intercultural Publications, Inc., 
a nonprofit corporation. 

Perspective of Germany gives Ameri- 
cans a sense of the remarkable recovery 
made by Western Germany from the 
ruins of 1945, not merely in the material 
sphere, but in the cultural sphere as well. 

Chancellor Adenauer concludes his 
contribution with this sentence: 

I hope from the bottom of my heart that 
the Germany of tomorrow will be a unified 
and free Germany, able to perform important 
functions within the European union and 
making its full contribution to the peace 
and welfare of the whole world. 


Americans everywhere will wish to join 
the chancellor in that hope. 

Perspective of Germany is obtainable 
through Intercultural Publications, Inc., 
60 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. V., 
and can also be obtained at most book- 
shops and drugstores. 


Governor Landon States That Rules and 
Regulations of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission Should Be 
Modernized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted by the 
House, I am including a statement of Alf 
M. Landon, of Kansas, former Governor 
of our State. This statement was sub- 
mitted by Governor Landon before a Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee on April 
29, 1957. Governor Landon calls atten- 
tion to the needs of modification of rules 
of the Commission in respect to the oper- 
ation of daytime radio stations through- 
out the country. Governor Landon's 
statement follows: 

Iam Alf M. Landon, of Topeka, Kans. I am 
the owner of fulltime Radio Station WREN, 
of Topeka, which operates on the regional 
channel of 1250 kilocycles with power of 5,000 
watts. I also own a daytime-only station at 
Liberal, Kans. (KSCB) which operates on the 
class III regional channel of 1270 kilocycles 
with 1,000 watts. KSCB was built and went 
on the air in 1948. I have been a resident of 
Kansas since my boyhood and served two 
terms as Governor of the State. I have been 
active civicly and politically for many years, 

I have been a member of the Daytime 
Broadcasters Association since it was first 
organized in January of 1954 because I feel 
that the aims and objectives of the organi- 
gation seeking fixed and extended hours for 
the operation of the Nation's daytime radio 
stations are in keeping with the great need 
for additional radio broadcast service on the 
local level. I regret that I am unable to at- 
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tend the Senate Small Business Committee 
hearing in person to make this statement. 
The State of Kansas has a population of 
2 million people and we are served by a total 
of 46 standard AM radio broadcast stations. 
Twenty of these 46 stations are licensed by 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
broadcast only from local sunrise to local 
sunset. Sixteen of our Kansas daytime-only 
stations are located in communities that 
have no other standard broadcast facility on 
the local level. In these 16 communities, 


there is a blackout on local radio service 


when the sun goes down. 

Liberal, Kans., is located near the Okla- 
homa-Kansas border in Seward County in 
southwest Kansas. The news and informa- 
tion as well as the many public service pro- 
grams broadcast over KSCB is of vital in- 
terest and importance to the people of 
southwest Kansas and part of the Oklahoma 
Panhandle. $ 

The rules and regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission under which 
we are forced to operate today are basically 
the same as they were when first adopted 
some 25 years ago. ‘Then, there were only 
some 600 radio broadcast stations serving the 
entire United States. Now there are over 
3,000 stations serving the Nation. Forty per- 
cent of these 3,000 stations are licensed to 
operate during the daytime only. 

The radio listening habits of people have 
changed during this quarter of a century. 
Many people much prefer a local radio serv- 
ice, a local radio service with stable hours of 
operation. What kind of a business is it that 
can adequately serve the people by having 
their hours of doing business changed every 
month throughout the year? It is Govern- 
ments business to keep atuned to the needs 
of our people and then to administer our 
Nation's resources accordingly. 

The daytime radio stations of the United 
States have tried for years to get the Federal 
Communications Commission to consider this 
matter of hours of operation, with an open 
mind, and the possible modernization of 
their rules and regulations to better serve in 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity. 

The present rules of the Commission are 
antiquated and archaic, serving the large 
vested interests in the radio broadcast indus- 
try and not the public interest. My little 
daytime radio station at Liberal, Kans., is 
typical of over 700 other daytime stations 
throughout the United States which repre- 
sent the only local radio advertising medium 
which hundreds of local merchants can eco- 
nomically afford to use. Practically all of 
the advertisers on KSCB at Liberal are small 
businesses. Any advertiser is reluctant to 
buy time and try to establish a radio adver- 
tising in the late afternoon or early 
morning at times when he cannot establish 
the audience the year around. I heartily 
endorse the petition now before the FCC re- 
questing the year-round fixed hours of 5 a. m. 
to 7 p. m. for the daytime radio stations. It 
is a step in the right direction to better serve 
the absolute needs of several million people 
in small cities and communities throughout 
our Nation. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business will take the 
necessary steps to bring about prompt action 
on the part of the Federal Communications 
Commission and a solution to this problem 
which directly affects thousands of small 
businesses in America including both the 
small daytime radio stations and the small 
businesses which depend upon them as an 
advertising medium. A positive, affirmative 
solution to this problem by the granting of 
fixed and extended hours of operation for 
daytime stations is also in the best public 
interest. What little interference that 
might be caused in certain areas during the 
2 or 3 winter months would more than be 
outweighed by the tremendous additional 
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service that would thus be rendered to thou- 
sands and even millions of people on the 
local level. 


It’s Time To Curb the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Wednesday, May 
1, 1957, issue of the Shreveport Times. 
The editorial speaks for itself and is as 
follows: 

It’s Time To CURB THE SUPREME COURT 


It's about time for Congress to start draw- 
ing up some constitutional amendments de- 
fining and limiting the United States Su- 
preme Court to the authority and responsi- 
bilities obviously intended for it by the 
writers of the Federal Constitution, and 
perhaps also to draw up some new legislation 
along the same line for the lesser Federal 
courts, all of which come under congression- 
al jurisdiction, — 

Unless the Federal judiciary ts curbed in 
this way, It seems likely that basic American 
freedom will simply be crumbled into mean- 
ingless dust by Federal court decisions, par- 
ticularly at the highest level. 

Two decisions handed down by the Su- 
preme Court Monday—one dealing with in- 
tegration and one with questioning of sus- 
pects concerning their part in or knowledge 
of Communist activities—may be law and 
may be constitutional. But, if so, they also 
demonstrate very clearly the need for some- 
thing to be done by Congress both consti- 
tutlonallxy and legislatively in connection 
with the Federal judiciary. 

In one decision, the Supreme Court ruled 
that Girard College in Philadelphia, a pri- 
vately financed institution which never has 
received a penny of municipal, county, or 
State money, could not deny admission to 
Negroes, although all of its operating money 
is from bequests left by a man who specified 
in his will that the institution was to be 
operated solely for “poor, white, male or- 
phans.” 

Girard College was created through money 
left by Stephen Girard, who died in 1831. 
He designated the City Council of Phila- 
delphia as administrator of funds for the 
college. In time the City Council of Phila- 
delphia became so rotten that the State 
legislature stepped in and created an or- 
ganization called the Board of City Trusts 
to administer any trust funds left to the 
city of Philadelphia, 

Members of the board were to be and are 
appointed by the Board of Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia. 
Most of the members are businessmen, plus 
a few municipal Officials. It administers 
two or three small trusts in addition to the 
Girard College funds, but the latter con- 
stitute its only big activity. 

(Incidentally, part of Mr. Girard’s original 
fortune consisted of 210,000 acres of Louisi- 
ana land in the vicinity of Monroe. About 
one-third of his estate was left to various 
charitable projects in New Orleans.) 

The Supreme Court now has held, in 
effect, that Mr. Girard did not have a right 
to leave his money to charity of his own 
designation and in manner of his own de- 
sire. It contends that since the present ad- 
ministrative body of the college was set up 
by the State legislature, the college is an 
educational agency of the State and thus is 
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subject to the Supreme Court's decision that 
no person may be excluded from a school 
because he is a Negro. 

That is certainly farfetched and round- 
about argument, even though it may be 
legally correct. If the Supreme Court can 
destroy charitable intent established by a 
man more than 125 years ago through the 
technicality that somewhere along the line 
a State legislature assumed authority to 
rearrange administration of a portion of his 
estate, why should the Court not go a step 
farther and rule on any or all charitable 
bequests by any individual? 

Why should it not say that a man cannot 
bequeath money to the cancer fund unless 
he bequeathes money to the polio fund, since 
both are for the benefit of mankind? 

There is another point: In many cities— 
including Shreveport to a small extent— 
there have been movements to establish spe- 
olal trusts to which persons of wealth could 
leave money, to be used for public welfare, 
with designation by the donor as to how the 
money was to be used. The Supreme Court 
seems to have ruled, in effect, that this can- 
not be done except under certaln conditions 
of social philosophy established by the Court 
without benefit of statute or approval by 
the people. 

In another decision Monday, the Court 
ruled that aliens who are being deported 
cannot be compelled to answer questions 
about their Communist activities or associa- 
tions. In other words, if the Communists 
sneak some spies into the country under 
the immigration laws and they are discov- 
ered, the FBI cannot try to compel these 
spies to give information as to their activ- 
ities. Aliens are not citizens of the United 
States and aliens being deported have no 
claim upon the United States or its rights 
or freedom or liberties. 

The Supreme Court says that what it has 
done is in accord with the Constitution. 
Obviously it is high time to do something 
about either the Constitution or the Court. 


How Much Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include and commend to the attention of 
the Members an article entitled “How 
Much Money?” which appears in the 
March 1957 issue of the Progressive. 

This article, written by Dr. Seymour 
E. Harris, chairman of the department 
of economics at Harvard University, deals 
with one of the most vital issues of our 
day. Dr. Harris is well equipped to write 
on this issue of monetary policy. He is 
one of this country's outstanding econ- 
omists. He is the author of countless 
economic texts as well as a history of the 
Federal Reserve System. But Dr. Harris 
is more than just an academic theorist. 
He is a man who speaks out on the great 
social issues of the day. I sincerely hope 
that Dr. Harris’ analysis of the monetary 
issue will receive the careful study it 
deserves by the Members of this body. 

The article follows: 

How Much MONEY? 
(By Seymour E. Harris) 

How much money do we need? Who 

should control the supply? These questions 
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recur explosively throughout all our history— 
and are very much with us again today. In 
the great debates over the Second Bank of 
the United States in Andrew Jackson's day 
Of the 1830's; in the second quarter of the 
19th century, the era of the Bimetallists and 
the Greenbackers; in 1920-21, the year of the 
Wall Street conspiracy, in the years of the 
great depression, when President Hoover 
Would reduce the supply of money drasti- 
Cally by cutting expenditures and increasing 

and Treasury Secretary Andrew Mellon 
Would liquidate labor, liquidate stocks, liqui- 
date the farmers * * * when the people get 
an inflation brainstorm, and finally now in 
1957 when the Government, fearful of Infla- 
tion, is trying to get interest rates up—in 
all these years the crucial issue has been, How 
much money and who should control the 
Supply? 

Why so much concern over the supply of 
Money? The answer is that in a modern 
economy the supply of money determines to 
u great extent the volume of output and its 
distribution. Without money the employer 
is unable to hire workers and the consumer 
is unable to buy goods and services. If the 
Supply is inadequate, there is less money to 

the movement of goods, and prices 
tend to fall. Falling prices brought on by 
deficiencies of money is one disease that the 
Capitalist system cannot long endure; for 
then the businessman loses money and re- 
&cts by laying off workers, who in turn spend 
less, with the result that largr losses are in- 
Curred with further reduction of jobs. 

Over all our history the so-called infia- 
tionists—those who demand more money and 
Prefer the danger of inflation (rising prices) 

the danger of deflation (falling prices) 
deem to have had considerable success. In 
150 years our monetary supplies increased by 
3.500 times compared with rises of 400 times 
for national income and 28 times for popula- 

n. (Money, by the way, includes not only 
Paper money and coins but also deposits in 

which are subject to check. In fact, 
last is by far the most important and ac- 
Counts for most transactions.) 
The Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
e Open Market Committee are en- 
trusted with the responsibility of controlling 
the supply of money. Their technique con- 
Sists of two devices: (1) open-market opera- 
ons to increase the cash reserves of member 
s. Which in turn largely determine the 
amount of money the banks create by lend- 

S: and (2) manipulation of the rediscount 
Tate, a tool used to force member banks to 

Trow from the Reserve bank at higher 
Yates in inflationary periods and thus induce 
them to discourage borrowing by themselves 

g loans at higher rates. 

In the 1956-57 debate over monetary policy, 
the Democratic Party generally has been 
critical of the restrictive policy of the Federal 

e, and the Republicans generally sup- 

Port this policy. This is consistent with 

their roles in American history. The Demo- 

Cratic Party has always been the party of 

the little man, the debtor, the worker seek- 

A job or access to a new business through 

e use of credit. The Republicans have 

in command in the great deflations of 

erican history. In 1866-93 commodity 

Prices declined by 43 percent. The Repub- 

were in power in all but 4 of these 

In the record deflation of 1929-32, it 

Was President Hooyer who was in the White 
House, 

The interparty difference in monetary 
Policy stems from a fundamental difference 
in ideology: The Republicans are the party 

Property and savings, whereas the Demo- 
rats are the party of jobs and protector of 

debtor class. It is this latter group which 
injured when prices fall, for it is forced to 
Pay its debts when money is scarce—in dol- 
of higher purchasing power than those 
borrowed. 
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Since the great depression the Democrats 
have tended to stress the objective of rising 
output more than price stability. This does 
not mean they do not want a stable monetary 
unit. Far from it. But they are also aware 
that the attainment of a rising output_may 
necessarily be accompanied by some inflation. 
Then a choice has to be made. They are 
ready to pay the price of a modest dose of 
inflation, say a 3-percent Increase of out- 
put annually against a 1- percent increase 
in prices—a proportion not greatly out of 
line with the history of the last 8 years. 
But they would be most unhappy with an 
Inflation of, say 5 percent for each 1-per- 
cent rise in output. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has 
often commented that the large rise of prices 
in the years 1939-42 resulted in robbery of 
savers. He has promised many times that 
this would not prevail under the Republi- 
cans. But his is not exactly a fair appraisal. 
The great inflations have been war-induced 
and are not the product of any one party's 
economics or ideology. 

For example, expenditures In the course of 
4 major mobilizations accounted for $528 
billion, or 65 percent of all Federal expendi- 
tures over 163 years. In this same period, 
war or associated outlays absorbed $656 bil- 
lion, or 80.5 percent of all Federal outlays. 
Moreover, 3 major wars account for 92 
percent of the peak debt. In wartime, with 
its concentrated need of resources and the 
slow expansion of tax receipts, the Govern- 
ment has to depend heavily on monetary ex- 
pansion to pay its bills, thus creating in- 
flation, (The banks manufacture money 
which they lend to the Government to pay 
its bills.) 

In early 1953, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion embarked on its hard-money crusade. 
This was a surprise, for in both December 
1952 and March 1953 the Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee had found no sign 
of inflation. In looking back, I find no in- 
flationary dangers justifying strong anti- 
inflationary measures. The price level had 
been surprisingly stable for 2 years; the 
Federal Reserve had reduced margins on stock 
market loans, thus encouraging speculation— 
a policy scarcely to be expected in an infia- 
tionary period; and despite later claims of 
dangerous accumulations of inventories, I 
could find little evidence of such a trend. 

Why then did the administration suddenly 
find it necessary to increase the yield on 
Government securities by a greater percent- 
age than in the previous 7 years? Why did 
the Federal Reserve at this time support the 
Treasury's hard-money policy? The answer 
lies partly in the events of recent history and 
partly in the views and attitudes of the new 
manager of the national debt, Randolph 
Burgess, Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Burgess has been one of the leading bank- 
ers in the country. He had been in the fore- 
front of the groups fighting for what they 
called a free market for securities. This 
school believed that the Government had 
been issuing excessive supplies of money for 
years in order to keep long-term Government 
bonds at a price which would yield only 2 
percent. Whenever the price tended to fall 
below what corresponded to a 2 percent yield, 
the Federal Reserve, under orders from the 
Treasury, would bolster the price of Treasury 
securities through the issue of additional 
money. But since the issuance of money was 
involved, this meant not only that the price 
of bonds was maintained but also that infla- 
tion was encouraged. Indeed, in 1951 under 
pressure from financial groups and others 
fearing the inflationary effects of these poli- 
cies, an accord had been signed by the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve. 

It has not always been clear just what this 
accord meant, To some, including Burgess 
and the President, it has apparently meant 
the independence of the Federal Reserve 
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from Treasury control or, as the President has 
said, an independent Federal Reserve. This 
has not been my interpretation. The accord 
meant to me merely that the interests of the 
Treasury were not to determine monetary 
policy. Rather the Federal Reserve, the 
Treasury, the Housing Administration, and 
other interested agencies would determine 
policy on the basis of the best interests of 
the Nation, t 

The Accord also implied that monetary 
policy once more was to be flexible; that is, 
rates were to move up in periods of inflation 
and down in periods of depression. Hence 
monetary supplies would decline in periods 
of rising prices and increase in deflationary 
perlods. But the idea that the Federal Re- 
serve was to be independent strikes me as 
absurd. Once we admit that the Govern- 
ment has a responsibility for the health of 
the economy, we cannot subscribe to the 
theory of independence. The Federal Re- 
serve, then, has to work out common policies 
with other branches of the Government to 
achieve such objectives as stability, growth, 
and equity. 

Burgess seemed to believe in the inde- 
pendence theory; but in 1953 he appeared to 
take the lead in pressing the Federal Reserve 
into establishing a so-called free market for 
money. By offering securities at higher rates 
of interest, he hoped to induce investors to 
take more securities and thus make the se- 
curity market independent of the issue of 
more money and free it from dependence 
on buying by the banks, a process which in 
turn resulted in increased supplies of money. 

Despite the hard money policy, the Treas- 
ury failed to achieve one of its major objec- 
tives. In the years 1952-54, the banks con- 
tinued to hold on to securities, and the 
Treasury was less successful in getting the 
banks to dispose of and the public to pur- 
chase them than the Democratic adminis- 
tration had been in the years 1945-52, when 
there was no recourse to a policy of higher 
rates. 

In general, the Eisenhower administration 
depended much more on monetary licy 
than had the Truman administration. This 
is easily explained. The Democratic Party 
has always been more disposed to depend 
upon Government to stabilize the economy 
and heip it grow than has the Republican 
Party. Since the potent weapons for control 
of the economic system are fiscal and mone- 
tary policy, and since fiscal policy implies 
the application of tax and spending policies 
to stabilize and stimulate the economy, the 
Republicans would be more disposed to use 
monetary policy—especially where monetary 
policy is interpreted as following the laws 
of supply and demand. Indeed, the origina- 
tors of modern monetary policy in this coun- 
try were the Democrats who established the 
Federal Reserve System over Republican op- 
position. But by the 1950's the Democrats 
had defiated monetary policy as a sharp 
weapon and were concentrating on fiscal 
policy. 

By 1955 the leading Democrats had learned 
the lessons that Keynes, Hansen, and others 
had been preaching for a generation. In an 
able report the subcommittee of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report in 1955 said without quibble that 
the Government should spend more and tax 
less in periods of depression and spend less 
and tax more in periods of inflation. This 
committee also made it clear that fiscal pol- 
icy is more effective when it places greater 
dependence upon income and similar taxes 
that automatically respond to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. ‘The income tax is to be 
preferred to excise or property taxes not only 
on grounds of equity but also because it 
moderates economic fluctuations. For ex- 
ample, the fact that in the recent rising 
prosperity the yield of the productive income 
tax rose in response to higher incomes meant 
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that the inflationary trend was automatically 
checked to some extent because potential 
spending power was drained off by taxes. 

Contrast these views with those of Secre- 
tary Humphrey and his friends. According 
to the Secretary, unless Federal expenditures 
are cut substantially in the years to come, 
we shall have a depression that will make our 
hair curl. He would resign, he said, should 
the Government resort to deficit financing 
in order to cope with depression. But the 
modern economist favors tax cuts when the 
economy is declining, with the result that 
more money is left in the hands of the pub- 
lic and spending is Increased just when it is 
needed. The Secretary subscribes to an en- 
tirely different theory: when the economy is 
unusually prosperous so that a budgetary 
surplus is in prospect, taxes should be cut. 
Thus, the Secretary argues that when con- 
sumer spending is already too high, we 
should provide opportunities for the public 
to spend even more. 

It is no wonder that the administration’s 
anti-inflationary policies have not been 
highly successful. It depended excessively 
on the weaker weapon, and it did not even 
use this weapon effectively. In a way this 
was fortunate; for had it succeeded in its 
aims, it undoubtedly would have deflated 
the economy. In 1953-54 the administra- 
tion drastically cut public expenditures and 
also introduced a hard-money policy. This 
was more than the economy could take, for 
both policies reduced spending; and in 15 
months we experienced a decline of $15 bil- 
lion of income instead of the expected $15 
billion rise. This $30 billion error led the 
administration to reverse its monetary 


policy. 

But in 1956, the Federal Reserve intro- 
duced a dear money policy once more. This 
time there were signs of inflation: the state 
of the stock market, the scarcity of raw ma- 
terials, the wage-price spiral, and the large 
rise of prices in industrial markets which 
would have been much more serious in the 
absence of the decline in farm prices. Much 
more concerned with inflation than with 
the possibility of unemployment, the ad- 
ministration directed its major effort, as 
might be expected, on a rise of rediscount 
rates and attempts to keep reserves of mem- 
ber banks low. The objective was to raise 
the price of money—the rate of interest— 
and thus discourage borrowing and keep the 
supply of money from rising. Indeed, from 
1953 on, the authorities were successful in 
keeping the supply of money down. In the 
first Eisenhower administration, it rose only 
about one-third as much as the relative rise 
in gross national product (GNP). This is 
an unusually slow rate of increase in the 
supply of money, and therefore one may be 
surprised that the economy moved ahead as 
well as it did in these years. 

Failures of monetary policy rather than 
successes were responsible for this result. 
What happened was that as the Federal Re- 
serve restrained the commercial banks, other 
financial institutions expanded at a dizzy 
rate. Insurance companies, finance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, and 
e pecially the Federal credit agencies in- 
creased their activities enormously. In fact, 
from 1952 to fiscal year 1958 (estimated) 
lcans and guaranties of Federal institutions 
will be no less than from $40 to $85 billion, an 
increase of 112 percent. Apparently the Fed- 
eral Reserve did not let the various Federal 
agencies like the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Veterans’ Administration 
in on the secret that they were forcing re- 
trenchment. It was fortunate indeed that 
these branches of the Government were not 
on speaking terms. If they had been, our 
gross national product would be considerably 
less than the present $412 billion, 

Perhaps the most important issue in- 
volved is the wisdom of a dear money policy. 
The objective, of course, is to increase the 
price of money in order to keep down the 
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supply. But a reduction in the supply of 
money incites protests from those who are 
pinched by the resulting reduction of money, 
absolute or relative. The Government suf- 
fers, as is evident in the price paid for bor- 
rowed money. Secretary Humphrey admits 
that the rate of interest on Treasury issues 
rose from 2.49 to 2.67 percent in 1956. The 
cost of financing the national debt rose from 
$6.5 billion in fiscal year 1953 to an esti- 
mated $7.35 billion dollars in fiscal year 
1958 (year ending June 30, 1958). With the 
public debt roughly equal in these years, 
the rise in interest charges becomes roughly 
13 percent. Another way of looking at the 
problem is to compare the rates in vogue 
before the present administration came in 
with the long-term rate at the end of 1956: 
the rise was about seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, or a rise of 25 percent from the 1952 
rate of 2.7 percent. That means once the 
entire debt is subject to refinancing at pres- 
ent rates, the cost of financing the rise in 
the same debt would be up about two bil- 
lion dollars (average maturities are about 
4 years). 

This is an embarrassing development for 
a government which came to power on an 
economy program. A major increase of close 
to $1 billion a year, which might well rise co 
$2 billion, is to be found in the cost of fi- 
nancing the national debt. This is the ad- 
ministration that refused until recently to 
allow significant increases on the civil bene- 
fits budget despite the growth of the econ- 
omy and the rise of prices. Another source 
of embarrassment is that the rise in rates 
has been concentrated on the large investors. 
Small investors, purchasers of E bonds, re- 
ceive the same interest they did in 1952. 
Yet a purchaser of these bonds in 1944 would 
receive back in dollars of stable purchasing 
power 60 percent of what he invested (aside 
from the interest) and his compensation 
in higher interest rates would be-only the 
slight increase granted in 1952. He receives 
no compensation for the rise in prices or the 
increase of interest rates of about 25 per- 
cent since 1952. 

The large borrower is relatively unhurt 
by the increase in rates and the restraints on 
the manufacture of money. Large corpora- 
tions have large surpluses and liquid balances 
and, moreover, have access to the capital 
market, Small borrowers—including farm- 
ers, home builders, and small businessmen— 
not only pay much higher rates from the 
beginning. They are the ones most likely to 
be squeezed out once the supplies of cash 
become scarce. 

Many students raise the question whether 
the way out is credit restriction through 
higher rates. Inflationary pressures arise not 
only as a result of increases in the supply of 
money in relation to limited supplies of labor 
and raw materials and other factors of pro- 
duction, but also as rising wage rates fol- 
lowed by rising prices bring inflation directly. 
In response to the pressure of rising output 
and the wage-price spiral, the supply of 
money somehow responds. The history of 
the last few years suggests that the monetary 
authority finds it most difficult to withhold 
money under these conditions. Perhaps 
what is necessary is a more conservative 
wage-price policy. The rise of wages should 
be tied, for the economy as a whole, to rising 
productivity, and price rises should be re- 
lated to the actual increases in costs. 

In summary, monetary policy since 1952 
has been no great success. In the first place, 
it was used clumsily in 1953. Second, the 


failure or incapacity to deal with the finan- 


cial intermediaries has largely nullified its 
effects. Third, too great a burden was put 
upon monetary policy, in part because of un- 
willingness to make adequate use of fiscal 
policy and in part because of the inflationary 
effects of other Federal policies. Fourth, 
even when rates have risen, the authorities 
time and again, both in 1953 and 1957, have 
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refused to assume the responsibility: they 
were merely reflecting market conditions, 
they insisted. Fifth, they have shown little 
concern over the inequities involved in ris- 
ing rates. When some flexibility of money 
rates is needed, the managers of our econ- 
omy must assume some responsibility for as- 
suring the Nation that the effects will not be 
a diversion of capital to speculators against 
homebuilders and municipal authorities 
forced to borrow to build schools. 


Social Justice Award to Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested and I am pleased to insert 
in the Recorp the following thoughtful 
and studied speech by former Governor 
and Senator Herbert H. Lehman made by 


him on the occasion of his acceptance of. 


the social justice award of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation, Inc., at a lunch- 
eon held at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel in 
New York on Wednesday, April 24, 1957. 
It is as follows: 

Thank you for your award. I appreciate it 
deeply. I know it to be a recognition not of 
me, personally, but rather of the principles 
with which I have been identified through 
the years. These principles have supported 
me more than I have supported them. 

I am sure that all of you here today ac- 
knowledge these same principles. Indeed, 
the organization under whose sponsorship we 
are assembled is dedicated to translating 
these principles into a program of educa- 
tional action, 

Of course, action is the true test of prin- 
ciples. It is easy enough to pay compliments 
or to give lip service to liberal principles. But 
these principles have on meaning unless they 
can be translated into specific decisions and 
actions, in specific situations. 

The subject of intergroup relations, to 
which this Foundation is dedicated, presents 
one of today’s greatest challenges. To meet 
this challenge—of conflict and threats of 
conflict—many decisions and actions are 
called for. 

Recent major developments in the fleld of 
civil rights and in the field of labor relations, 
among others, confront us with many 
questions which, in themselves, constitute 4 
test of our principles, 

Let me recite Just few of these questions- 

Are we for the total elimination of segrega- 
tion in housing as well as in public schools? 
Are we, of the North, prepared to abolish 


' segregation patterns in residential areas in 


our cities? Are we willing to make the walls 
of Harlem come tumbling down—and the 
walls of all Harlems in all cities? 

Are we ready to fight for truly full equal- 
ity for all those now being discriminated 
against, and for the elimination of all forms 
of segregation and discrimination? 

The American people will have to answer 
these questions in the months ahead. Our 
national leaders will have to answer them. 
We liberals will have to answer them. 

Hard questions are coming up, too, witb 
regard to organized labor and its relation- 
ship to the general public—questions which 
arise from last year’s hearings of the Doug“ 
las subcommittee, as well as from this year’s 
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More highly publicized hearings of the Mc- 

Clellan committee. 

What should the public do to help labor 
clean house, and to keep a clean house, both 
With regard to union operating funds, and to 
Union pension and welfare funds? 

What should the public do about those 
labor unions which are not democratically 
Controlled, and which are, in fact, under the 
total dominion of self-perpetuating cliques 
and hierarchies? 

These are only two questions out of many 
in this field which call for sober study, con- 
Sideration, and reply. 

All these ons and many others are 
arising as a result of concrete events and 
developments. The events are asking the 
Questions, The questions are not political. 

fact, they are scarcely heard at all in the 

Political or public arena where such ques- 

tions are rarely asked and never answered. 

Indeed the general public is largely unaware 

Of both the questions and the answers. 
Tue public's lack of awareness is the real 

danger, It has been said before—and I say 

again today—that one of our great national 
- handicaps lies in the fact that today the 
general public is in the grip of an unjustified 
Complacency—livying in a dream world of 
Peace, security, and prosperity. 

Many, if not most, Americans, act as if 
they lived in isolation booths like those on 
the $64,000 Question program. The national 
atmosphere is heavy with lethargy and es- 
a The chief emphasis of today is on 

Worrying about what might happen to- 
Morrow. 


Who is to blame for this apathetic spirit 
among our people? 

Our political leaders, in both political par- 

can be given some share of the blame. 
Most of them do not lead. They follow. 
They follow the polls—the Gallup and the 

Per polls—and the Trendex and the Nel- 
zen ratings. 

Madison Avenue, and all it represents, in- 
Cluding the radio and television industries, 

had a considerable part in bringing about 
the present situation. 

The merchandising, sloganizing. and com- 
Mercializing techniques developed on Madi- 
son Avenue have now been ingrained into 
almost every phase of organized life in Amer- 

litics, education, recreation, even re- 
on. 

Packaging has become a national mania, 
tor ideas as well as for commodities. 

And in regard to ideas and proposals for 
action in all fields, the warning sign has 
gone up: Beware of inciting controversy. 
“Controversial” has become a word of dam- 
Ration. 

Successful conduct is being defined as safe 
donduct. Be all things to all men. Appear 

and courageous, but at the same time 
appear to be cautious, conciliatory, and 
Deaceloving. It does not matter what you 
are, but only what you appear to be. 

Perhaps the picture I have drawn is too 

h. But it reflects a true and steadily de- 
Yeloping condition. 

I want to emphasize that my remarks to- 

y are without political intent. They are 
Nonpartisan. 

The faults I have mentioned are too deep 

be ascribed to any one administration or 
Political party. If one party and one group 
Of leaders bear a greater share of the blame, 
it is merely a question of proportion. My 
Protest Is against the whole. 

I believe that what is mainly lacking from 
the spirit of these times, and from our con- 
duet of social, political, economic, and for- 
Sign affairs, is a true sense of purpose and 
direction. We really do not know where we 

going, or why. The protection of the 
Status quo has become a major motive of our 
Rational policy. We theoretically favor 
changes, but are unwilling to do any- 
or to take any risks to bring them 
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Thus, abroad, we have been less a leader 
of decision and action than a merchant of 
compromise and delay. 

In most situations, our national tactic is 
to avoid responsibility for action and to urge 
our friends and allies to delay and postpone 
action, even in the most intolerable of situ- 
ations, in the hope that, in time, the situa- 
tion will resolve itself. Usually the situa- 
tion does not resolve itself. Usually it grows 
worse and eventually confronts us, and the 
world, with a crisis. 

Up to now, America has been able to avoid 
a true resolution of the many crises which 
have gripped and shook the world—in Indo- 
china, Formosa, Hungary, Suez, and Sinai. 
Temporary truces and other standstill ar- 
rangements have helped ease the crises. But 
definitive solutions have been postponed, 
along with the inevitable and still-scheduled 
days of reckoning. 

The overall result for us in almost every 
such crisis was to sacrifice a little more of 
our prestige and of the respect in which we 
were held in the world. 

The cause of freedom and democracy has 
thereby suffered. The purposes of totalitar- 
lanism and tyranny have thereby advanced. 

Recently we brought all our influence and 
power to bear against Israel to force a return 
to the status quo in the Middle East. We did 
this in the name of law and order, despite 
the fact that the status quo was a condi- 
tion completely characterized by illegality 
and disorder. 

What was the purpose behind our policy? 
Our officials said it was a moral purpose, to 
support the U. N. But it was a moral pur- 
pose to support the dictator Nasser, and his 
ally. Soviet Russia, in their murderous de- 
signs against free and democratic Israel? 
Was it a moral purpose to restore to Egypt 
the power to blockade Israel in the Suez 
Canal, and to guarantee to Nasser and the 
Kremlin final authority over the canal? 

I say that this is morality turned upside 
down and inside out. 

Usually our policy has been on the nega- 
tive side. Less and less do we apply the to- 
tality of our power and influence for any 
leading purpose. Occasionally, as in the re- 
cent case of Israel and Britain and France, 
we do turn our power on our friends, but 
seldom on our enemies. 

How shall the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy prevail; how shall the great prin- 
ciples to which we adhere prevail, if this be 
the attitude and policy of the United States? 

Meanwhile, we are wasting the most pre- 
cious thing left us in the world today—time 
and opportunity. 

Why is all this so? I have a theory. I 
have already suggested that the trouble with 
our policy, both at home and abroad, is that 
it reflects no central purpose or design, I 
would say further that our policy has no 
firm core of morality or moral purpose. 

If our present policies had such a moral 
core, it would transform everything. 

Abroad, it would range us immutably on 
the side of freedom and democracy. The 
United States would have a realistic and 
fiexible foreign policy without its being 
either devious or unpredictable. 

If our domestic policy had a firm moral 
core, there would be no question concerning 
the future course of events in the field of 
civil rights. The executive and the legisla- 
tive branches would then surely rally, despite 
all practical obstacles and opposition, to the 
aid of the judicial branch in pressing for the 
rule of law and the supremacy of human 
rights over all other considerations. , 

Victory would then soon come in the 
struggle for the right to vote, for the right to 
be free of the fear of lynching and mob vlo- 
lence, for the right of equal opportunity in 
employment and in education, and for all 
the rights enjoyed by all other American citi- 
zens, under the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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All of this would happen, in my judgment. 
if the Government and the general public 
advocated and supported a civil-rights policy 
centrally influenced by moral purpose. 

If public policy toward labor had a firm 
moral core, there would be no miscalled 
right-to-work laws, which are, in fact puni- 
tive statutes designed to weaken and cripple 
labor unions. And to heip cure the abuses 
within the labor movement, labor would not 
be afraid to ask Congress to set up statu- 
tory safeguards to help protect labor unions 
against the betrayals of the dishonest and 
the unscrupulous, and to help promote 
democratic practices within the unions. 

I believe that today labor is understand- 
ably loath to make such proposals since it 
can be realistically anticipated that any 
labor legislation passed by this Congress 
would contain repressive provisions aimed 
not at helping labor, but at strangling and 
destroying it. 

This situation would not obtain if our peo- 
ple, as a whole, had a dynamic and preyail- 
ing moral purpose. 

If the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government had such a pre- 
valling moral purpose, an adequate priority 
would be given to the wholesale revision of 
that un-American and inhuman immigra- 
tion and citizenship law, the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

Within recent days, the mere threat of 
delay in the delivery of mail was enough to 
spread screaming black headlines across the 
Nation and to force an emergency appropria- 
tion by Congress. Yet the delay of months 
and years in the emigration of parents and 
children from abroad to join their loved 
ones in this country, a delay resulting from 
the McCarran-Walter Act, gets little national 
attention, and no action whatever by Con- 


gress. 

Yes, in these and other ways the policies 
of our Government show the lack of a moral 
core. 8 
Of course, I do not think that moral pir- 
pose is gone from the hearts of the American 
people. Moral purpose is still the keynote of 
our national heritage, tradition, and culture. 

In no western land is the tradition and 
spirit of the Judaic-Christian way of life 
more deeply ingrained than in ours, The 
original settlers of this continent broke the 
wilderness with the ax in one hand and 
the Bible in the other. Moral was 
as much law as that written onto the statute 
books. ‘The greatness of America was its 
conscience, as well as its freedom and the 
precepts of democracy. 

The Declaration of Independence affirmed 
that men were free and equal in accordance 
with moral law, that the rights of men 
were unalianable and derived not from gov- 
ernments, or magistrates, but from the Cre- 
ator of us all. 

All men are equal before the law, equal 
in dignity, equal in their intrinsic worth, 
equal in their rights and basic immunities, 

This heritage was built into the founda- 
tion stones of our Nation by such morally 
minded men as William Bradford of Plym- 
outh Colony, Roger Williams of Rhode Is- 
land, William Penn of Pennsylvania, John 
Adams, one of the fathers of the Revolu- 
tion, George Washington, James Madison, 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln—to 
name but a few. 

This is the heritage of America, richer 
than the land, richer than the resources, 
richer than the worth of wealth derived 
from industry, agriculture or commerce. 

This heritage grew out of the unique con- 
cept defined in the law of Moses and fur- 
ther set forth in the teachings of Christ 
and Paul and Peter. 

These concepts and teachings have a pres- 
ent-day meaning for the issue of civil rights, 
es rights of labor, immigration, and many 
others. 
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We would do well to compare our spiritual 
traditions with some of our present practices, 
and to find in our traditions a new source 
of strength and support for our efforts as 
we face the challenge of the present and 
the future. 

There is still time to mobilize our strength 
and regroup our forces for the tests which lie 
ahead, both at home, and abroad. 

We must have faith in ourselves, but most 
of all in our purposes. 

If we dare in all of our purposes, we will 
surely succeed in some of them. 


This I Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
good fortune to attend on the night of 
Sunday, May 5, 1957, the dinner of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of 
Yeshiva University at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel in New York. 

The dinner was the occasion of the 
presentation of the 1957 Albert Einstein 
commemorative awards. 

The awards committees were made up 
of distinguished men and women of na- 
tional and international accomplish- 
ments and fame. They made excellent 
choices of outstanding personalities who 
have contributed much to the welfare of 
our contemporary world. 

In his capacity of toastmaster of the 
dinner, former New York State attorney 
general, the Honorable Nathaniel L. 
Goldstein, presented each of the award 
winners to Dr. Samuel Belkin, president 
of the Yeshiva University, who, in turn, 
made the awards. 

The award for accomplishment in the 
humanities went to Edward R. Murrow, 
commentator and television producer; in 
citizenship, to Ambassador John Hay 
Whitney; in arts, to Actor Paul Muni; in 
science, to physics professors, Dr. Tsung 
Dao Lee and Dr. Chen Ning Yang; and 
in medicine, to Dr. Samuel Levine. 

All of the recipients of the awards 
responded with pertinent remarks of ap- 
preciation. 

Appropriately enough, each took oc- 
casion to pay tribute to that great hu- 
manitarian and scientist, Albert Ein- 
stein, whose name is borne by our newest 
but already great college of medicine. 

The highlight of the evening were the 
remarks of Mr. Murrow. Though brief, 
they were pointed and thought provok- 
ing. I am pleased to set them forth in 
full, as follows: 

Tuts I BELIEVE 

President Belkin, distinguished guests, and 
friends, you have done me great honor; and, 
as Shakespeare said, “Beggar that Iam, I am 
even poor in thanks.” 

To have his name linked, however re- 
motely, with that of Professor Einstein is 
honor enough for any reporter. “A hundred 
times every day I remind myself that my 
inner and outer life are based on the labors 
of other men, living and dead, And that I 
must exert myself in order to give in the 
same measure as I have received, and am 
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still receiving.” Those words were Albert 
Einstein's, but he spoke, I think, for every 
worthy man and woman who deals with in- 
formation in the mass media. To him a dis- 
interested love for facts was not enough. 
He had to care about the bearing of those 
facts on hopes, fears, and destiny. He real- 
ized that fear, bigotry, and intolerance will 
not command the land unless most of us 
are silent accomplices. 

By “freedom” he understood social condi- 
tions of such a kind that the expression of 
opinions, and assertions about general and 
particular matters of knowledge, will not 
involve dangers or serious disadvantages for 
him who expresses them. He believed in 
what might be called a reign of reason, which 
most of us have enjoyed, without buttressing 
its foundations. . 

Professor Einstein would, I think, have 
agreed with Milton, who said: “If the waters 
of truth flow not in a perpetual progression, 
they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition.” He was conscious of the 
truth of what Lord Acton wrote in 1877: 
“There are in our day many educated men 
who think it right to persecute.” There are 
indeed many men in our day who so believe. 

Perhaps you will permit me a personal di- 
gression in order to apologize for my lack of 
formal attire. It is not due to persecution, 
or lack of a dinner jacket, but rather to the 
fact that I have but Just come from a tele- 
vision program where such clothing would 
have been inappropriate. I am without 
embarrassment, and seek refuge in another 
quotation from Professor Einstein: “It would 
be a sad situation if the bag was better than 
the meat wrapped in it.“ Now that we have 
disposed of the bag, we may examine whether 
the meat“ can find words to say what he 
feels rather deeply. 

You will not expect me to discourse upon 
Professor Einstein's scientific accomplish- 
ments; nor yet to expound upon the bril- 
liant prospects that lie in the future for the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Ye- 
shiva University. It is the first medical 
school under Jewish auspices established in 
the United States. It was established to meet 
a need, and we are all aware of the desperate 
and urgent nature of that need. 

Even at my advanced age, I have applied 
for admission to the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine. That is only a slight ex- 
aggeration, for I did not actually try the 
patience of the admissions officer—merely 
asked for the application form for admis- 
sion, It is a most revealing and, I suggest, 
important and unprecedented document. I 
am not asked to state my race; no questions 
are asked about my religion or nationality; 
no photograph is requested; the college is 
not curious as to my parent's birthplace; 
I am not required to give my mother's 
maiden name. You will have difficulty in 
finding a similar application form from any 
other institution of higher learning in this 
land. They are interested in what academic 
trails I have followed, and where I propose 
to go; interested in my qualifications rather 
than my ancestors. This, I suggest, is the 
essence of that overworked and often dis- 
torted phrase, academic freedom.“ We have 
rather come to believe that it applies only 
to professors. In fact it means the right 
of scholars to pursue the truth wherever 
it may lead them; to search out the great 
teachers and to sit at their feet at any in- 
stitution in the whole academic community. 
That is the real history and meaning of the 
migration of scholars from the Middle Ages 
to the present time. 

Not all such migrations have been volun- 
tary. There was a movement from Germany 
to this country that began in 1934. I should 
like to tell you a little about it, because I 
know the detalls—they have not heretofore 
been published, and even a brief recital of 
the facts will suffice to illustrate that the 
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Albert Einstein College of Medicine is in 
the mainstream of a noble tradition. 

When Hitler and his henchmen chopped 
off the highest branches of the German 
academic tree, those scholars sought exile in 
many countries. There was established in 
this country a small committee, to aid in 
the placement of these scholars in American 
universities. It included such names as 
Alfred Cohn, Ben Flexner, Fred Styne, Ste- 
phen Duggan, Alvin Johnson, Livingstone 
Farand, and others. 

It was my privilege to prepare lists of the 
displaced German scholars, to circulate them 
to American universities, and then to go 
before the committee with applications for 
considerable sums of money to finance the 
first few years of their residence in this 
country. Several scores of professors came, 
and became part of our academic communi- 
ties from Seattle to Boston. 

All but an insignificant portion of the 
money we raised, from individuals, came 
from Jewish sources. The majority of the 
active members of the committee were Jews. 
In presenting applications to the committee 
I was never once asked: Is this man a Jew?” 
The only questions were: “Is he a competent 
scholar of standing or promise?” and, “Are 
his services sought by an American college 
or university?“ and finally, almost half of 
those we financed were pure Aryans even 
under Hitler's definition. They were men 
who, like their Jewish colleagues, refused to 
bend. 

In those days—more than 20 years ago— 
we used to talk of the cross-fertilization of 
cultures that might result from this migra- 
tion, and hope that American students would 
be stimulated, These men and women rep- 
resented every academic discipline, and I 
have been fortunate enough to see the hu- 
man dividends that have been produced by 
their labors. In north Africa, in Normandy, 
and in Korea I have talked with young 
Americans in uniform, asked them whether 
they had been to college, if so where? And 
had they happened to have a course under 
Professor X, Many times I have seen tired, 
tense faces come alive with memories of the 
classroom or seminar, and heard the remark: 
“He's the one who really started me read- 
ing.“ or, “He taught be to doubt,“ or That's 
the one who really stretched my horizon.” 
I can only add that my own small part in 
this operation has given me more satisfac- 
tion than anything I have ever done. 

As I understand it, this award is in the 
general area of the humanities. In radio 
and television circles that's a pretty high- 
brow term. And yet the mass media must 
be concerned with it. It was Joseph Wood 
Krutch who said: “The humanities, as op- 
posed to the sciences, are concerned with 
whatever is important to man, but cannot 
be measured, and is not susceptible to valid 
experiment.” 

So radio and television must concern 
themselves with the humanities, unless they 
choose to limit themselves to the function 
of entertainment, Television is growing 8° 
fast that those in charge of it have hardly 
time to administer it well, let alone to think 
of its place in civilization. If these instru- 
ments are to survive, they must strengthen 
and affirm the values that are the essence 
of our civilization. This being true, it is 
not enough to entertain the greatest num, 
bers: there must also be full appreciation of 
our historic heritage, wise understanding of 
our institutions and traditions, familiarity 
with our classics in literature and the arts, 
and persstent attention to our ethical princi- 
ples. 

I am well aware that the bulk of the 
money that pays for television and radi? 
comes from a relatively small number of 
corporations. Hence the thinking of the 
executives in these corporations will have 
a profound influence on what happens in 
television and radio, And that is saying that 
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they will greatly influence and could possi- 
bly directly influence the course of our 
Civilization, And it is insisting that they 
Cannot abdicate this responsibility by as- 

it to an advertising agency. 

We now know that our civilization ean be 
SNuffed out overnight. We know that while 
We ourselves did not create it, we ourselves 
fan lose it. It is committed to us. We also 

that we can save ourselves from nu- 
Clear destruction by buying a different civil- 
izations one that does not include our values 
Of freedom, or cherish like ours the dignity 
or the individual. We know we are not 
Making this bargain. 
We value our civilization. So we begin to 
that we value it, if we are not to lose 
it. But if we are going to survive as a Nation 
And a civilization, we must do so consciously. 
Means that the mass media must pay 
More attention to the humanities. 
The humanist is one who cares, and 18 
pied with what is worth caring about. 
her characteristic of the humanist is 
that he is preoccupied with the mystery of 
mality. People for him are always per- 
Sons, and in these days that often makes him 
lonely. Preoccupation with science turns 
into le—a statistic on a chart 
tendencies and “characteristics symbolized 
5 Curves neatly drawn on graphs.” The 
umanist is concerned not with manipula- 
but with understanding. He is inter- 
sted not only in events, but in character. 
too often in radio and television audi- 
are conceived and treated as people, 
not as persons. Quantitative response is, 
Tsequently, made the measure of quality. 
ere ig a willingness and, indeed, eagerness 
to answer the questions, What? And how? 
Why enough attention is paid to the 


T. 8. Eliot said: “Teach us to care and 

to care.” “Teach us to sit still.” It 

might be helpful if those who control tele- 

n and radio would sit still for a bit and 

a pt to discover what it is they care 

bout. They have great belief in the power 
and future of their instruments. 

But all true belief is rooted in doubt, and 
— is not enough doubt in high places in 
5 field of mass communications. There is 
tha position to take us for what we are, and 

t in turn is likely to keep us where we 
2 If these devices are to be used in an 
28 to entertain all of the people all of 

© time, then we have come perilously close 
17 discovering the real opiate of the people. 
in dealing with events we concentrate on 
ernat” and how“ and ignore the “why,” 
en we are not really searching for any- 


Our commercial teleyision and radio sys- 
tems appear to be the alternative to State- 
Operated and financed communications. By 
8 large, we have freer speech, more infor- 

tion than any State-operated system. We 

re vastly more money to spend. The sys- 
tat is practically universal. It is, for the 
it 1 ses both a privilege and a peril. And 
tor those who finance the system and 
biti who select the programs, a responsi- 
bere, in the field of communications never 
8 borne by such a small group of men 
She Corporations. I think it was Bernard 
want who said: “You must get what you 
ue or you will come to want what you 


1 am sending this check for $1,000 to 
th Alan Paton in South Africa. As most 
altaya Probably know, 150 men and women 
8. 1 arrested in South Africa on December 
» 1956, and charged with treason for their 
attepoken, complete, but nonviolent oppo- 

n to their government's apartheid pro- 
t Among those arrested are clergymen, 


Political beliefs. 


mt: Paton himself is currently a defendant 
the Magistrate's court in Durban on a 
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charge tht he took part in a public meeting 
at which native Africans were present with- 
out obtaining the prior consent of the city's 
mayor. In other words, the “crime” with 
which Mr. Paton is charged is that he at- 
tended and spoke at a meeting not unlike 
the meeting at which we are here gathered 
tonight. Funds are needed for the legal 
defense, and I venture to think that Professor 
Einstein would have approved the use of this 
fund for that purpose. 


Oregon Economy Suffers From Tight 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
present tight money policy being pur- 
sued by this administration has ad- 
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versely affected many segments of our 
economy. Adequate testimony to the 
disastrous effect of this unfortunate 
policy on the district which I represent 
and on the State of Oregon in general 
is provided by some very significant 
figures which I have recently examined. 

According to the Oregon State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission, 
“payments to insured unemployed 
reached $3,700,000 for the highest March 
in 20 years’ history of the State unem- 
ployment compensation commission.” 
The commission’s bulletin continues by 
pointing out that in the State of Oregon 
there are currently “some 48,100 persons 
still without work, about 6,000 more 
than a year ago.” 

The same depressing picture is pre- 
sented by considering current bank 
debits as reported by a publication of the 
University of Oregon, the Oregon Busi- 
ness Review. As bank debits are gen- 
erally regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, I think the 

figures for the Second Congressional 
District are significant: 


Reports of two banks in Baker County, 
which is included in my district and in 
which county I live, indicate the same 
trend. The First National Bank of Baker 
reported that demand deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations 
at the close of business on April 10, 1956, 
were $6,256,151.14. In a similar report 
for the close of business on March 14, 
1957, this same item was listed at $5,945,- 
599.33. Thus, demand deposits were 
down over $300,000. 

The report of the First National Bank 
of Halfway, also in Baker County, showed 
a similar situation. At the close of busi- 
ness on April 10, 1956, demand deposits 
of individuals, partnerships, and corpo- 
rations were listed as $642,020.88. A 
similar report for March 14, 1957, showed 
this figure had dropped to $592,470.27, or 
a drop of almost $50,000, 

New unemployment applications in 
Baker County reflect the same unfortu- 
nate situation. During the month of 
March the Baker office of the State Un- 
employment Compensation Commission 
reported that there were 102 new appli- 
cations filed as compared with only 50 
filed 1 year ago. I cannot help but note 
that reports of the two banks in Baker 
County, which is the area in which Idaho 
Power Co. is constructing Brownlee Dam, 
indicate that the much heralded pros- 
perity supposedly resulting from Idaho 
Power Co.’s activities does not exist. 

Continuance of the present tight- 
money policy can only lead to further 
aggravation of an already unhealthy eco- 
nomic situation. The State of Oregon 


and the Second Congressional District 
can no longer continue to endure the 
form of economic strangulation which 
it is now experiencing. 


Reliance on H-Bomb and Its Dangers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an educational and challeng- 
ing article written by Hon. Thomas E. 
Murray, member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and appearing in the May 
6, 1957, issue of Life magazine. 

Commissioner Murray is one of the 
best qualified persons in the world to 
discuss the important question which is 
the subject matter of his article. This 
article and the views of Commissiuner 
Murray as expressed therein should be 
read, studied, and analyzed as exten- 
sively as possible. 

The article follows: 

RELIANCE ON H- Boum AND Irs Dancers—THE 
MILITARY Usrs or NUCLEAR ENERGY 
(By Thomas E. Murray) 

The recent British white paper on defense 
dramatically thrust into the forum of public 
argument the central issue of our times—the 
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military uses of nuclear energy. It also de- 
fined the major focus of argument in this 
sentence: “The free world is today mainly 
dependent for its protection upon the nuclear 
capacity of the United States.” 

Will the United States be strong enough to 
assume the staggering burden thus quietly 
imposed upon it? Are we moving, with suf- 
ficient sureness and speed, toward the de- 
velopment of a nuclear capacity that will be 
adequate in all respects for the protection of 
the free world? These are the grave ques- 

_ tions that have now been opened to public 
discussion. I shall argue that the structure 
of our defense policies needs revision if we 
are to discharge successfully the full range 
of military responsibilities that we now bear. 

The protection of the free world absolutely 
demands that two dangers be avoided. One 
danger is the so-called war of survival, waged 
with the immense new thermonuclear 
weapons. It is altogether possible, as I shall 
explain, that no nation would survive such 
a war. In order to avoid this danger the 
United States has hitherto laid heavy empha- 
sis on the production of megaton bombs, 
The hope has been that this air-nuclear- 
retaliatory capacity will deter an enemy at- 
tack massive enough to launch us into a war 
of survival. 

However, this heavy emphasis on megaton 
bombs has itself created the second danger, 
namely, the possibility of piecemeal defeat 
at the hands of international communism. 
We know that the enemy has made hydrogen 
bombs, We must suppose he has a megaton 
stockpile. The umbrella of a nuclear stale- 
mate has been raised over the earth. For all 
we know, the enemy may have assisted in 
raising the umbrella precisely in order to 
provide a cover for a program of cautious 

on. In any case, we can be sure that 
in the perilous safety of its shade he will 
continue to act according to his nature, as a 
criminal outlaw, It is not likely that his 
outlawry will be so outrageous as to pull 
down the umbrella upon himself and upon 
us in a common ruin, But there will be 
minor outrages, as there have been. Since 
Megaton bombs are designed only for des- 
perate uses, the danger is that in moments of 
minor outrage our only recourse will be to 
moral indignation. 

That is to say, we shall be defeated on each 
successive occasion when a minor aggression 
occurs, as in Hungary. Moral indignation is 
no substitute for the ability to protect by 
force the decencies of human life. What- 
ever the value of the big umbrella, we urgent- 
ly need to have that decent, nicely calcu- 
lated measure of nuclear force, valid as a 
threat and valid in use, which will deter or 
halt the minor aggressions of an enemy who 
in the ultimate Instance will yield to no 
other suasion than force. 

Sudden destruction or slow defeat—both 
of these alternatives must be ruled out with 
all the certainty that human prudence can 
achieve. The ruin of the physical fabric of 
civilization is too awesome a prospect to con- 
template. Even more intolerable is the pros- 
pect of enforced submission to the injustice 
of creeping Communist domination. The 
problem is to find the path of policy that 
will lead us between these dreadful alter- 
natives. 

The presently prevailing policy of emphasis 
on megaton weapons may have saved us from 
sudden destruction—so far. But if we are 
to avoid the risk of slow defeat, we now 
need a new policy of emphasis on small nu- 
clear weapons. The urgent demand of the 
moment is for a program of rational nuclear 
armament, I have been using this phrase to 
describe a structure of policies that will re- 
sult in a stockpile that exhibits a properly 
adjusted balance between large and small 
nuclear weapons—all manufactured with an 
eye to their military usefulnesses, as these 
are calculated in the light of Communist 
military intentions. 
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A PATH TO PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


Admittedly, perils lurk on both sides of 
the path of military and moral reason to 
which I am pointing. Nonetheless, though 
the path is lined with perils, at least it is not 
headed straight for them. It can lead us to 
that measure of military security that may 
legitimately be hoped for in a world where 
total security has become a vain dream. 
Moreover, it can also lead us toward the 
moral goal described by President Eisen- 
hower in his second inaugural—"the bulld- 
ing of a peace with justice in a world where 
moral law prevails.” 

Four factors have hitherto diverted us 
from the path of rational nuclear armament. 

The first factor was technological. In the 
whole course of World War II the allied air 
forces let loose upon the enemy 1.5 million 
tons (one and a half megatons) of explo- 
sives. After the experiment at Eniwetok in 
November 1952, we had the secret of a 
Weapon whose explosive force surpassed by 
many times the total World War II megaton- 
nage. Weapons technology had hit upon an 
open end, The realization was quickly 
reached that there are no necessary practical 
limits to the megaton size of H-bombs. 

As an engineer, I understand the seduc- 
tion exerted by a technological open end. 
It is the instinct of technology to exploit the 
maximum possibilities of every discovery. 
Weapons technology could not have been ex- 
pected to control its own instinct; the control 
should have been imposed on it by military 
policy, which Judges the usefulness of 
weapons. 

But here the second factor entered. 
Weapons technology seemed now to have ful- 
filled the military planner's perennial dream 
of the irresistible weapon. In particular, the 
H- bomb seemed to be the ideal weapon with 
which to justify the doctrine of strategic air 
attack and thus to furnish warrant for the 
dominance of the air arm. So it happened 
that military policy, under the spell of its 
own dream, fell captive to the technology 
that seemed to have realized it. 

The captivity was reinforced by the third 
factor—the impact of world events. For 
instance, Korea made real the threat of 
Communist world domination; and it raised 
the specter of a general war. In response, 
America had to be made strong. However, 
it was not a question of acquiring limited 
strength for limited wars. Korea created 
& popular revulsion against the very idea 
of limited war. A kind of abstract strength 
was wanted—the kind of absolute strength 
that would match the supreme threat of 
world domination. This abstract strength 
could now be given very concrete definition 
in terms of the H-bomb. Further emphasis 
was thus laid on the production of these 
absolute weapons. 

The fourth factor furnished the final em- 
phasis—the powerful factor of costs. The 
general public is likely to assume that a big 
bomb must cost more than a small bomb. 
Moreover, given the plentiful supply of 
uranium ore out of which bombs are made, 
the popular assumption might be that we 
have by this time manufactured a complete 
collection of nuclear weapons, adapted to 
all possible uses—big weapons, and small 
ones, and middle-sized ones, all stocked and 
shining on the shelves. 

The matter is not so simple. The cost of 
weapons involves not only money and ma- 
terlals but also a factor called efficiency in 
the use of materials. There is no lack of 
uranium ore; but there is only a limited 
number of the plants in which the ore is 
processed into fissionable materials. Our 
existent industrial complex for this purpose 
represents roughly a capital investment of 
$6.7 billion. In consequence we have only 
a limited amount of weapons-making mate- 
rial, Here the factor of efficiency enters. 


A given quantity of material can be utilized 


in such a way as to produce a very large 
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explosion. The same quantity of material 
can also be used in another way, to produce 
a smaller explosion. If the efficiency of a 
weapon is to be measured in terms of the 
ratio between the quantity of fissionable 
material used and the explosive results ob- 
tained, it is obvious that the small weapon 
is less efficient than the big one. Conse- 
quently, the small weapon is also propor- 
tionately more costly, in terms both of ma- 
terial and of dollars. i 

These four factors, therefore—the techno- 
logical open end, the dream of the irresisti- 
ble strategic weapon, the desire for abstract 
strength, and the factor of costs— have 
hitherto combined together to weight the 
scales of policy heavily in favor of the big 
cheap bomb. 

What has been the military value of this 
emphasis? What military uses are : 
by these huge weapons, and by the posses- 
sion of quantities of them? Are there limits 
to their usefulness? Are there consequently 
limits to the military value of a constantly 
enlarging stockpile of them? These are the 
next questions. 

The multimegaton H-bomb was born in 
a vacuum of military strategy. No one had 
antecedently determined its uses. After the 
event, the vacuum was filled with confusion. 
The confusion is not surprising. The multi- 
megaton bomb fits badly, if at all, the stand- 
ards of military usefulness hitherto accepted. 
It is by nature a weapon of mass destruc- 
tion. If you except certain special targets, 
such as a fleet at sea, it will perform least 
efficiently against classical military objec- 
tives—troops in the field or in reserve, air- 
craft aloft, supplies, communications. It 
will destroy airfields, at the price of slaugh- 
tering the civilian population in the ares. 
It will be altogether efficient in annihilating 
beyond repair the industrial and human 
potential of great cities. But this terrible 
efficiency is linked to no reasonable military 
usefulness, Most theorists today agree that 
the destruction of industrial potential would 
make little, if any, sense in a multimegato® 
war, which would be a war of sudden catas- 
trophe, not of slow attrition. 

IF DETERRENCE SHOULD FAIL 

The multimegaton weapon, therefore, had 
to create its own strategy. It is the old 
strategy of deterrence and retaliation; but 
now this strategy has all the newness of the 
new kind of weapon that gives it military 
substance. The military value of the strategy 
lies in the intrinsic link between deterrence 
and retaliation. “These weapons will either 
deter you or smash you”—so runs the rea- 
soning. If there is any doubt about the 
intention of pursuing the second alternative 
if the first fails, the reasoning trails off thus: 

“These weapons will deter you—I hope; 
not, you win.” But this is the classi? 
formula for a bluff. 

America certainly does not wish to rest its 
national security on a bluff. Therefore, th® 
complementary concepts of deterrence an 
retaliation are a strategy for war. They can- 
not simply be accounted a strategy for pre- 
venting war. The multimegaton weapons in 
our arsenal are designed for use. Has any” 
one defined the conditions of necessity under 
which they will come into use? I do no 
know. However, to pursue the argument 
about their usefulness, I shall assume that 
the conditions are one day fulfilled. Nuclear 
deterrence has failed. The Strategic 
Command is unleashed. It represents re- 
taliation by multimegaton weapons, used in 
quantities, directed at the destruction of th® 
enemy. We are Precipitated into the wat 
of survival. 

That is to say, we are hurled into the 
midst of absurdity. In the whole doctrine 
and history of war in the civilized world it 
is a first principle that survival should never 
be made the issue in war. Whenever the 
principle has been violated (in World Wars 
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I and IT), the result has been the climactic 
of war, namely, the failure of war 
to achieve its political and moral ends, which 
are peace with justice. In the air-nuclear 
age this ancient principle has acquired all 
the evidence of an axiom. To put the ques- 
» who will survive, we or they, to the 
arbitrament of full-scale nuclear warfare is 
decide that nobody shall survive, neither 
We nor they. 

Tt might be that the belligerents could 
survive the almost immeasurable physical 
destruction and colossal loss of life imme- 

ately resultant from the blast and fire 

ects of great thermonuclear weapons used 
in quantities. It might even be that some 
ar them could survive the effects of what 
called external radiation (the immediate 
tion from one multimegaton bomb 

e will expose the population in approxi- 
Mately 7,000 square miles of territory to 
gerous levels of external radiation). But 
under the conditions of unimaginable hor- 
dor created by our hypothesis the word sur- 
Vival” has already lost almost all its mean- 

And what litttle meaning remains van- 

es when one comes to what is called in- 

radiation from substances in the fall- 


One of these substances is strontium-90, 
A radioactive product of nuclear fission that 
Causes bone cancer if it is absorbed in suffi- 
Client quantity by the human skeleton. At 

moment, by official American acknowl- 
ent, strontium 90 equivalent to 30 
tons of nuclear fission energy has been 
ot into the stratosphere as a result of test 
explosions. From the total quantity sent 
80 far, some 3 to 10 units of stron- 
tium 90 will be deposited In human bones— 
Cularly children’s bones—over large 
areas of the earth. 


ABSURDITY OF WAR OF SURVIVAL 


These amounts probably are not hazard- 
dus to health. But they afford a standard 
Of measurement, The 10 units are one- 
tenth of the maximum concentration con- 
Adered acceptable for the general popula- 
tion, with its large numbers of children, by 
the National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
In m and Measurement and also by the 

ternational Commission on Radiological 
Protection. à 

How many megatons would be exploded in 
a full-scale nuclear war of survival? Let 
Us say that ground bursts releasing 3,500 
aneatons of fission energy would sufficiently 

Out the concept of destruction that 

d be the shared aim of both belliger- 

or The consequence for the inhabitants 
2 the belligerent countries would be a stron- 
bate level in human bones of the order of 
able the maximum considered accept- 
+ Moreover, some of this lethal sub- 
Stance would settle slowly and relatively 
It y over the remainder of the earth. 
h Would find its way from the soll into 
bones, producing strontium con- 

p atrations that would be between 2 and 
> times a maximum considered acceptable 

Or the general population. A whole gen- 
ration, embracing tens of millions of peo- 
tae, in Russia, in the United States, in all 
1 e countries of the world, would be af- 


nue figures I have used might have to be 
A somewhat with the progress of scien- 
a © work. Some variation in the figures 
thas not greatly matter. What matters is 
t some figures have to be put into the 
de cent; war of survival, in order to test 
realism. And when a set of not un- 
seasonable figures is used, the concept blows 
Part into patent absurdity. 
z inherent absurdity of a multimegation 
War sets limits to the military usefulness of 
immense thermonuclear weapons. In conse- 
Wence, limits are also set to the validity of 
5 strategy based on these weapons. Deter- 
x Nce-retaliation may, if you wish, be called 
Strategy of survival—but only as long as the 
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deterrence works, as long as it sustains the 
nuclear stalemate. 

We must therefore have an arsenal of mul- 
timegation weapons sufficiently large to give 
the strategy built upon them its own limited 
kind of validity. But this arsenal need only 
be a limited one. There is a limit, set by the 
absurdity of a war of survival, beyond which 
these absolute weapons become absolutely 
useless. 

The military value of the giant H-bomb is 
also limited from another point of view. It 
is not a fit means of retaliation against 
limited military aggressions supported by 
conventional or small nuclear arms. Instead 
of repressing a limited and localized aggres- 
sion its use would tend to provoke the ex- 
pansion of hostilities in the direction of that 
fearsome absurdity, the war of survival. But 
these limits, set to its retaliatory value, like- 
wise affect its deterrent value. The strategy 
of deterrence-retaliation, as given military 
substance only by multimegation bombs, is 
no adequate guaranty of the security of the 
free world against some military version of 
Communist “salami tactics.” 


We come now to a more manageable mili- 
tary problem, There are issues, short of the 
impossible issue of survival, which may have 
to be settled by arms. Broadly, they are 
issues of justice, the classical issues of war. 
They are always limited issues. And limited 
war is the legal institution available as a last 
resort for their settlement. In its political 
and moral meaning war is man's ultimately 
resolute declaration of his fixed and firm pur- 
pose—that he will have peace indeed but only 
with justice. What then of our prepared- 
ness to wage war, in civilized fashion, for 
limited aims, by limited means? 

A GAGE OF SOVIET INTENTIONS 


Some people seem to grow nervous when 
the question is raised in this form, under 
reference to justice, reason, and the values 
of the civilized tradition. The trouble is, 
they say, that the free world faces an im- 
moral enemy. Recently, for instance, Mr. 
Donald A. Quarles, now Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, gave warning that * * it would 
be unwise in planning for the security of our 
country to rely on the morality or even the 
rationality of potential enemies. We must 
still have security even if others resort to im- 
moral and irrational acts. These have al- 
ways been truisms but the stark facts of this 
air atomic age give them vastly greater force.” 

This distorts the whole military and moral 
question. Obviously it would be absurd to 
place any reliance on Soviet morality. But 
the problem is not whether we should rely 
on Soviet moral synicism but whether we 
can diagnose Soviet military intentions. 
From the fact that the Soviet Union is im- 
moral does it follow that a massive air- 
nuclear attack upon the United States is 
likely? And how likely is it? And what 
would security mean, if the irrational event 
were to occur? In terms of the stark facts 
of the air-atomic age—especiaily the facts 
about radioactive fallout—would security be 
achieved by proportionately massive mega- 
tion retaliation against the Soviet Union? 
There are the things we would like to know. 

More pertinently, an appeal to the truism 
that the enemy is immoral will not justify 
an idolatrous worship of air-nuclear-retalia- 
tory power based on greater numbers of 
Megation bombs. Similarly, a war in outer 
space, waged by nuclear missiles, may be a 
technological possibility. Is it therefore a 
military likelihood? And is it more likely 
than a war on the Turkish border? We 
cannot aim to be secure against every pos- 
sible contingency, but only against the more 
likely contingencies. The problem is to 
make a realistic calculation of what the im- 
moral enemy is likely to do, and then to have 
on hand the measure and kind of force that 
will be militarily necessary or useful in 
stopping him from doing it. This is our 
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military duty: It is likewise our moral duty. 
Between the two duties there is no divorce. 

To assist in performing both duties we 
have the stark facts of the air-atomic age. 
We also have the fact that Soviet military 
policy has a Communist premise, and that 
Soviet leaders are capable of primitive logic, 
The premise was stated by Mr. Khrushchev 
when, speaking with all the seriousness of 
the Marxist-Leninist faith in the dialectic 
of history (a faith not born of alcohol nor 
blurred by it), he said. “We will bury you.” 
I. presume that he has no wish to spoil his 
own pleasure on the occasion by finding him- 
self in the same grave. It is a fair conclu- 
sion that he does not intend to dig the grave 
with several thousand megatons of fission 
energy. P 

Do not Soviet scientists know as much as 
we do about radio-active hazards? Are not 
Soviet strategists using the criterion of con- 
tamination levels in order to test the validity 
of their strategies of nuclear attack, and also 
to test the realism of American threats of 
retaliation? If there are any doubts about 
affirmative answers to these questions, it 
would be greatly in our national interest to 
clear them up as soon as possible. 

There is therefore a tenet of Communist 
ideology on which we can rely. The Com- 
munist revolution clearly wishes to put an 
end to the history of imperialist-reactionary- 
bourgeois capitalism. But it does not wish to 
put an end to all history—and therefore to 
the Communist revolution itself. If the 
Communist believes that the future belongs 
to him, can he wish to cancel it out? Un- 
less indeed he be not only immoral but alto- 
gether mad. Ant in this case, how do you 
deter a madman, intent on chaos, by threat- 
ening him with the chaos that he wants? 

The Communist norm of morality—the 
success of the revolution—is not civilized, 
But it affords us a realistic, and safe enough, 
premise of military policy. From it I would 
conclude that Communist invasions of the 
order of right and justice will be limited, 
The exchange of an unlimited megatonnage 
of fission energy occupies no visible place in 
the Communist strategy of world domination. 
A classless society of bone-cancer patients 
would hardly satisfy the dreams of Marxist 
messlanism. 


SMALL NUCLEAR WEAPONS NEEDED 


Our central problem therefore is to deter 
limited aggressions and to retaliate by effec- 
tive but limited force, if deterrence fails, 
The question is, what have we got in the way 
of small nuclear weapons to fulfill this lim- 
ited military mission of deterernce and re- 
taliation? 

There is little public information on this 
subject. Perhaps, consequently, there is a 
considerable amount of public misapprehen- 
sion. The extent to which our rigid secu- 
rity regulations have had the happy result 
of slowing down Soviet nuclear developments 
(which in any case they cannot stop) is a 
matter of conjecture. On the other hand it 
could be argued that they have had the un- 
happy result of rendering our nuclear arma~ 
ment p unmanageable by informed 
and responsible public opinion. Moreover, 
their enforcement at times goes to extremes 
even within high Government circles. For 
instance, some months ago, I wished to con- 
vey certain factual information about the 
present and future composition of our nu- 
clear stockpile to certain members of the 
National Security Council. But it was ruled 
that they had no need to know the facts I 
wished to present. 

However, some general information is on 
record in the press. On February 5, 1957, 
Senators SYMINGTON, KEFAUVER, and FLAN- 
DERS Met as a task force of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in public session. Frank 
H. Higgins, an Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, and Lt. Gen. Carter B. Magruder, Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Logistics, appeared be- 
fore them. 
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As reported by Joseph L. Myler, in the 
Washington Daily News, Mr. said 
that the job of equipping the Army with 
small atomic weapons is progressing very 
nicely. But he added that it is largely a 
development program still. General Ma- 
gruder is quoted as agreeing that it will be 
3 to 5 years before the Army has enough tac- 
tical atomic weapons to reduce the use of 
conventional ammunition in war by as much 
as 25 percent. 

The nuclear weapons spectrum in its fully 
sweep is the support of the four basic mili- 
tary missions of the American Armed Forces, 
defined by President Eisenhower in his 
budget message of January 1957. Only one 
of these missions, the first, necessarily calls 
for a stockpile of multimegaton weapons. 
This mission is “to maintain ready nuclear- 
alr-retallatory forces so strong that they will 
deter a potential aggressor from initiating an 
attack.“ The other three missions, for their 
highest efficiency, rest heavily on a vast 
arsenal of nuclear weapons in the smaller 
range. The tens of thousands of small weap- 
ons which I recommended as necessary or 
desirable (on April 12, 1956, in testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Control and 
Reduction of Armaments of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee) would not exceed 
the requirements of these three missions— 
the defense of the continental United States, 
the waging of ground war by the Army, and 
the control of the seas. 

The Armed Forces cannot fulfill these three 
military missions with a development pro- 
gram. The immediate need, therefore, is to 
move the small-weapons program out of the 
development phase into the phase of large- 
scale production. 


HIGH COST OF SMALL WEAPONS 


This will be somewhat costly. The major 
requirement would be more fissionable ma- 
terials. This in turn would require an ex- 
pansion of our present industrial facilities. 
The size of the new investment in plants 
would depend upon the extent to which the 
output of our existent plants is directed away 
from large weapons into the needed small- 
weapons program. In any case, the money 
spent would be well spent if its amount were 
measured against the demands of military 
security and also against the amount now 
being spent on other defense programs. 

If the small-weapons program is to be 
moved into the large-scale production phase, 
the first thing needed is some important 
change in the sequence and order of our in- 
terrelated policies. At present the order is 
inverted. - Military policy has allowed itself 
to be too greatly determined by technology. 
And the factor of costs, in alliance with tech- 
nological factors, has unduly determined the 
emphasis in the weapons program. But this 
is to turn the structure of policy upside down. 

I do not underestimate the value of tech- 


nology or the importance of costs. But I do, 


not think that these things should come first 
in the order of value and importance. Mili- 
tary policy should come first. At present it 
requires an extensive production program of 
small weapons. Budgetary policy should be 
subordinated to effective execution of this 
military policy. And technology should be 
the servant and not the master in the mili- 
tary house. The structure of policy should 
be turned right side up. 
The whole foregoing argument about weap- 
ons policies has been cast in pragmatic terms. 
I have been concerned to uncover policies 
that will work best for America’s security and 
that of the free world. The problem is a prac- 
tical one; but it does not therefore cease to be 
a moral problem. Morality is anchored in 
reality. Often before this I have argued for 
the governance of our weapons program by 
a moral norm (“what is right in terms of the 
civilized tradition of just warfare"). But the 
premise of this moral argument has always 
been a prior practical argument—that the 
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program should be governed by military val- 
ues (“what is necessary or useful in terms of 
the likely contingencies of actual warfare,” 
within the supposition of responsible military 
theory—that military usefulness is not to be 
defined in terms of sheer slaughter, destruc- 
tion, and terror). 

The military duty of the United States 18 
success in the face of international commu- 
nism. But the moral duty of the United 
States is always justice in the sight of God. 
There need be no conflict between these two 
duties. One cannot, of course, say that what- 
ever is just will be successful. But one can 
say that whatever is not Just will somehow 
fail to succeed. In the matter of nuclear war 
the validity of the latter assertion is easily 
tested. The civilized tradition has always 
declared that an unlimited and indiscrimi- 
nate use of force in warfare is unjust. The 
facts of the nuclear age now declare that such 
a use of force would be unsuccessful. The 
success it would achieve, the sheer destruc- 
tion it would wreak, would be at best useless 
to the belligerent and at worst disastrous to 
humanity. 

It is within the factual circumstances of 
the nuclear age, wherein justice is the duty 
as well as success, that I make my proposals 
for a program of rational nuclear armament. 
Will this program fulfill God's purpose for the 
world, to which America has pledged !tself— 
in reverent participation—the building of 
peace with justice in a world where moral law 
prevails? That, I believe, is not the question. 
To the extent that it is Christian this Nation 
knows that it is not required to fulfill God's 
purposes on this earth. It is only required 
to be faithful to them. 


Connecticut May 3 Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., yesterday afternoon in the 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium under 
the sponsorship of the Polish-American 
Congress, District of Connecticut, there 
assembled nearly 2,000 people in obsery- 
ance of the Polish Constitution of May 
3. The diversified program was opened 
by Attorney Stanley Grudzinski, ex- 
ecutive vice president, who extended 
greetings and made most appropriate 
opening remarks. This was followed by 
brilliant singing of our national anthem 
and the Polish anthem by Mr. L. J. Daum. 
The invocation was then intoned by 
Father Kukuc and then Rev. M. Kar- 
wacki, president of the Polish-American 
Congress addressed the large audience. 

Many children, in native costumes of 
Poland, taught by Felician Sisters, then 
entranced the crowd with a stirring per- 
formance of dancing and drills. It was 
then my honor and privilege to address 
the assemblage in English and in Polish. 
These remarks were followed by out- 
standing vocal renditions by the Choir 
Polonia, a fine group of young ladies and 
young men as well as older ladies and 
men, all recent arrivals in the United 
States who, on May 19th will celebrate 
the fifth anniversary of their singing 
choir. The next action on the program 
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was the reading of a resolution by Mr. 
Grudzinski, attached and made part of 
these remarks, which was loudly and 
unanimously endorsed and passed by the 
thousands in the hall. 

For more than a half-hour movies 
taken in Poland during a recent visit. by 
Mr. Joseph Alecks were shown to the 
appreciative audience. We were aghast 
at scenes of remnants of concentration 
camps and gas chambers where many 
valiant Poles were murdered. We par- 
ticularly observed the obvious need of 
food and clothing in the pictures taken 
of curious crowds of youngsters and old 
folks who for the first time looked at an 
American. The primitive means of har- 
vesting a hay crop impressed each viewer 
with the need of farm implements and 
equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, during my address I 
stressed my opinion “that it would be the 
best investment of $100 million that our 
Government ever made if we granted 
economic aid to Poland to that amount 
in contrast to the billions that have been 
given in foreign aid since Poland was 
first blitzed in September 1939.” The 
subsequent showing of the movies of 
which I had no previous knowledge 
though I know Mr. Alecks and the pic- 
tures he took at random following the 
Poznan uprisings were not made for any 
propaganda purposes, these emphasized 
the dire need for food, clothing, medi- 
cines and better and more effective farm 
equipment than scythes and sickles and 
old hand-rakes to make and harvest hay 
crops. I wish it would have been pos- 
sible for all the Members of this House 
to have viewed these authentic movies of 
freedom-loving and freedom-seeking and 
freedom-determined Poles and I am 
convinced that each would join in an 
endorsement of the resolution adopted 
at the 166th anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. The reso- 
lution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

We, the people, assembled on May 5, 1957, 
at the Bushnell Memorial Hall in Hartford, 
Conn., under the sponsorship of the Polish 
American Congress, District of Connecticut, 
observing solemnly the glorious anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution of the 3d of May 
and deeply conscious of the indelible im- 
print of this magnificent day upon all dedi- 
cated to the belief that life without liberty 
demands boundless sacrifice; now therefore, 

We here assembled believing in this su- 
preme principle bow in gratitude to the 
heroic people of Poznan and to the magnifi- 
cent resurgence of the Polish Nation and to 
its courage in the face of hopeless odds; w® 
congratulate them on this great day on their 
bloodless revolution; we call upon the free 
world and in particular the United States to 
further solidify the gains of liberty in Poland 
as follows: 

1. By giving maximum economic aid to 
Poland and the Polish people now. 

2. By insisting that the aid given must 
reach the Polish masses. 

3. By insisting upon maximum concessions 
from the authorities in Poland to allow eco” 
nomic aid in all its forms, adequately super - 
vised, free of burdensome duties, to reach 
the impoverished masses. 

4. By the role of the Catholic 
Church in Poland and Cardinal Stefan Wy- 
szynski in the Polish struggle for freedom. 

5. By recognizing that Polish territories 
were ravaged and plundered through the 
centuries; that its rightful owners were re- 
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Settled with the sword, the Nazi furnace and 
the concentration camps; that the lands now 
having reverted to its rightful owners, the 
World must spare the spectacle of a new re- 
settlement by war, Nazi type furnaces and 
Concentration camps. 

8. By recognizing that the moral strength 
Of the Polish people will be supported by 
Buaranteeing the Polish people the undis- 
turbed possession forever of traditional Polish 
territories, 

Unanimously adopted at Hartford, Conn., 
this 5th day of May 1957. 


Maple T. Harl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to join my colleagues from Colorado, 
and the other Members of the House who 
have paid tribute to the memory of Maple 
T. Harl. I was indeed shocked and sad- 
dened when I learned of his untimely 
Passing 


Iknew Maple Harl for many years and 
Valued his friendship most highly. He 
Considered himself a constituent of mine, 
as he formerly lived in Canon City in my 

ct. His father was pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of that city for 
Many years, and an outstanding religious 
leader of Colorado. 

I always enjoyed seeing Maple Harl. 
He was a delightful person with whom 
Visit. He had an unfailing sense of 
humor and had a cheerful outlook on life. 
He was widely and favorably known. His 
Many business interests brought him in- 
“wo with people in every walk of 

When he was called to Washington to 

me Chairman of the Federal Deposit 

ce Corporation, he achieved his 
Sreatest eminence, It was a popular ap- 
Dointment, and his abilities were imme- 
diately recognized. He did an outstand- 
ing job as Chairman and Director of 
IC, and enjoyed the confidence of 
€veryone who did business with this im- 

t Agency. 

. Chenoweth joins me in extending 
dur sincere sympathy to Mrs. Harl and 
the other members of the family. 

I include an editorial from the Denver 

on Maple Harl which expresses the 
Sentiments of all who knew him: 
Marte T. Haru 

"Mape" Harl had a talent for lasting friend- 
ship and a passion for sound banks. The two 
Qualities ennobled the man to many people; 
and his death at 64 leaves a void wider and 

per than general public familiarity with 
Mr. Harl’s name and works would suggest. 
Not only a good citizen and an effective 
tor of the Federal Deposit Insurance 

tion, Mr, Harl was a canny and 

politician. He was a confident of 

S. Truman, in fact and not by legend. 
he helped steer H. S. T. around some of 
boobytraps planted in the path of the 
tle man who was marked for political ex- 

tion in 1948 but who fooled em all. 

Although long active in the Democratic 
Party of Colorado and of the Nation, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reappointed him to a 2-year 
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term on the FDIC after Mr. Harl submitted 
his resignation as the agency's Chairman in 
1953. And the lifelong Coloradan was kept 
on the FDIC board by a second reappoint- 
ment in 1955—a further tribute to his in- 
tegrity and fairness as an individual, and his 
devotion to a banking system free of taint 
and sound in character. 

Maple Talbott Harl was an inconspicuous 
and still influential force for good in this 
country. His career added luster to the con- 
tributions that citizens of Colorado have 
made in the Nation's behalf, 


Rules and Regulations of Federal Com- 
munications Commission Should Be 
Modernized To Better Serve the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am including the testimony 
of Ralph L. Weir, Jr., delivered before 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business where the question of daytime 
radio problems is under consideration. 
Mr. Weir is the owner and operator of 
radio station KJCK in Junction City, 
Kans. 


Mr. Weir makes a convincing state- 
ment on behalf of the daytime radio 
broadcasters. I am sure Members will be 
interested in reading his testimony. 

The testimony follows: 


I am Ralph L. Weir, Jr., of Junction City, 
Kans. Iam the owner and operator of KJCK, 
a 1,000-watt, daytime radio station operating 
on the regional frequency of 1,420 kilocycles. 
Kick began broadcasting on May 15, 1949. 

It is with extreme humility that I stand 
before you today. Being an electrical engl- 
neer by education and a small-business man 
by profession, I can only trust that the 
strength of my conviction and the sincerity 
of my testimony exceed my deficiency as a 
speaker. 

First, let me relate a case history that will 
serve to illustrate how important local radio 
service can be to a community. This ex- 
perience is by no means unique, it has been 
repeated literally hundreds of times in hun- 
dreds of communities, involving thousands— 
yes, even millions of people. 

During the Kansas flood in July 1951 KICK 
maintained continuous operation 24 hours a 
day for approximately 90 hours. We did this 
because rural telephones were inoperative. 
Farms throughout the whole area were iso- 
lated by floodwaters. Long-distance tele- 
phone service was discontinued. Several 
small communities near us were completely 
isolated. The rural electric power was off. 
Part of the time our local power was inter- 
rupted. 

There was no radio entertainment during 
this period. KJCK was strictly a communi- 
cation medium. Constant reports were given 
as to the scope of the floodwaters. The loca- 
tion of rainfall and the anticipated results 
were given. Areas were advised to evacuate; 
and how and where to accomplish this, 
Volunteer help was recruited for specific jobs 
at critical points as they arose. The military 
post of Fort Riley, Kans., adjacent to Junc- 
tion City, depended on KJCK to communi- 
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cate to their personnel throughout the area, 
and they were so informed, 

Gentiemen, I mention this merely to em- 
phasize the importance of the local aspect 
of radio; the immediate close touch of radio 
from mouth to ear, so vital to this age when 
time is so important. 

Now, let’s get squarely to this matter of 
fixed hours of operation. I prefer to say 
fixed adequate hours of operation. Last 
week, Junction City held its annual mer- 
chants exposition. As usual, the exposition 
opened with a parade. However, this year 
the parade was scheduled to begin at 6:30 
p. m. It began about 6:40 p. m. Well, you 
guessed it, gentlemen, 7 p. m. found the pa- 
rade half ended and my play-by-play an- 
nouncer apologizing to our audience as he 
signed the station off the air, Can I build 
faith and dependability that way? 

As you are familiar, the central part of the 
United States is all too often a victim of 
that meteorological phenomenon known as 
the tornado. Our State weather bureau is 
quite competent and immediately issues 
special weather warnings to us by telephone. 
‘These warnings are nearly always issued late 
in the afternoon. A radio station that signs 
off from 5 p. m. in January to 8 p. m. in July 
cannot establish definite, consistent listen- 
ing habits. As a result, a daytime radio sta- 
tion's listeners are in a constant state of 
confusion as to how to receive these impor- 
tant weather bulletins. To me this becomes 
a serious disservice to the public, who have 
learned over a period of years that they can- 
not depend on their local radio station to be 
on the air at a given time day in and day 
out. 

Many radio stations maintain auxiliary 
power supplies, extra studio program lines 
and other emergency operating equipment at 
a cost of thousands of dollars in order to 
insure dependable, consistent service under 
the most adverse circumstances, This is the 
very code of every broadcaster. But doesn't 
all of this sound ridiculous in the face of 
the daytime broadcast station who plays hop, 
skip, and Jump every month of the year 
with his broadcast hours? 

It does not matter what cross section of 
our community we analyze, they all live ac- 
cording to a fixed pattern. Day after day 
they wake up very nearly the same time, eat 
breakfast the same time, leave for work the 
same time. They want their local news the 
same time every morning. They want to 
know what the temperature is outside, if it 
will rain today, or snow, or freeze their crops 
or their children. Will the country school 
buses be running after last night's storm? 
They want to know this at 6 o'clock or 7 
o'clock, Eight o'clock is too late. The chil- 
dren, 6 years old, or 7 or 8, are already out 
in the cold trudging down the road. Here 
are the signatures of over a thousand peo- 
ple who want their local radio station to have 
consistent broadcasting hours, so they can 
get information when they need it, from 5 
in the morning until 7 at night. I did not 
go out and solicit these signatures; every 
one of them stopped by my headquarters and 
signed voluntarily, and during a 3-day pe- 
riod. This, from a town of 15,000 people. I 
also have four letters, each representing a 
different segment of our farm people in 
Kansas. They are as frustrated and con- 
fused as my local listeners from chasing 
KJCK's program schedule around the cal- 
endar. I could have had the signature of 
every responsible person in town. This story 
could be repeated in each one of the more 
than 700 communities whose local radio serv- 
ice consists of one daytime radio station. 

I believe radio advertising is a vital and 
necessary tool to the successful operation of 
the small town business of today. During 
December, the very month when local radio 
advertising is needed the most by our local 
merchants, most daytime radio stations sign 
on the air at 8 o’clock in the morning or even 
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6:30. I submit, 8 o'clock is later than the 
workingman goes to work. These same radio 
stations must sign off the air at 5 o'clock or 
even 4:45 in the afternoon in December. 
Again the workingman is just finishing his 
day's work. And the same thing holds true 
for the large number of workingwomen. 
The fact is, the majority of the local mer- 
chant’s customers cannot possibly hear a 
radio sales message in December. The same 
conditions prevail only to a slightly lesser 
degree in October and November, and in Jan- 
uary and February. How long could any re- 
taller stay in business if he changed his store 
hours 12 times every year? 

What chance does a local merchant have 
to become familiar with, much less to utilize 
the powerful advertising value of radio under 
conditions like these? The cardinal rule in 
advertising is consistency. Gentlemen, con- 
sistency is an unknown word in a daytime 
radio station. 

Our more powerful neighbors in the distant 
large cities are giving service from early 
morning until late at night on a consistent 
basis. It would seem logical that this con- 
stant pull centered about the big city would 
be no small factor in the tendency for small 
community buyers to commute to large cities 
to shop; the result, increased hardship on 
the small local merchant. 

It has been said that radio is a technical 
medium, that certain conditions of ground 
conductivity and sky-wave reflections, etc., 
make it impossible to do anything for the 
daytimer. As a communication engineer, I 
am not totally ignorant of these terms. That 
it is a complicated problem I will readily 
agree, and a solution for which I will not pre- 
sume to present. However, it has always 
seemed undemocratic and inconsistent with 
our great American heritage of equal oppor- 
tunity for a few select radio stations, who 
are licensed to operate with maximum power, 
to have their giant radio signal protected 
five times as much as all the other radia sta- 
tions, It is not the American way to have 
2 standards governing different segments of 
1 industry. Some immediate relief could be 
given by a reexamination of the true service 
rendered by all radio stations. Another 
avenue of approach which seems technically 
feasible would be 9 or even 8 kilocycles sep- 
aration of broadcast stations, instead of the 
present 10 kilocycles separation. This pro- 
posal is consistent with the advancement of 
the modern radio receiver during the past 20 

ears. 

y Gentlemen, there is a practical, workable 
solution which will provide fixed, adequate 
hours of operation for daytime broadcast 
stations. I sincerely ask the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business to take appro- 
priate action to initiate provision for fixed 
hours of operation for daytime broadcast sta- 
tions from 5 o'clock in the morning to 7 
o'clock in the evening. Thank you. 


Polish National Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year’s observance of Polish Independ- 
ence Day, May 3, 1957, was an occasion 
for considerable gratification. For the 
first time since the end of World War II. 
Poland has been able to wrest from the 
repressive Soviet Government a measure 
of autonomy, Difficult as it is for us 
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to observe clearly through the fog of 
censorship still hampering free com- 
munications from behind the Soviet 
front, a few facts have emerged. 

The Gomulka government, with a 
measure of support from the Polish peo- 
ple in the October uprising, seems firmly 
established. It is being treated by the 
Soviet Government, at least outwardly, 
more as an equal than any other nation 
among the Soviet satellites. 

From the world’s point of view, sev- 
eral other facts have become apparent. 
One is that the unrelenting pressure of 
propaganda and the constant emphasis 
upon military force have not produced 
in the Polish people the attitude of gul- 
libility and fear that the Soviet Govern- 
ment expected. Another very impor- 
tant point to remember if we wish to 
understand the whole situation in the 
Soviet bloc is that the very people upon 
whom the success of the Communist phi- 
losophy depends—the working people 
and the peasants—are the people who 
are disillusioned about communism. 

The granting of permission this year 
to celebrate the enactment of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, may seem 
a small gesture, but it is a significant 
symbol of Poland's new hope. Poland's 
valiant and bloody struggle, over the 
past century and a half, for her place 
among the nations of Europe, the still 
fresh memory of the hundreds of thou- 
sands annihilated in World War II and 
in the postwar Soviet despotism, and 
the bitter economic lessons of hunger 
and deprivation, all these have left the 
Polish people more determined than ever 
to achieve a destiny of self-respect and 
self-determination. 

This anniversary was not an occasion 
for loud and superficial merrymaking. 
It was, rather, a day for serious deliber- 
ation on the problems which Poland 
faces in her changing role. Americans 
congratulate the Polish people on their 
first steps since the Stalin era toward a 
better future. People of the free na- 
tions everywhere must earnestly consider 
Poland's pressing political and economic 
problems. We must decide how best to 
help the Polish people on the thorny road 
toward their place among us. 


Foreign-Aid Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times, New York, 
N. X., on Sunday, May 5, 1957, entitled 
“Foreign-Aid Perspective”: 

Foaricn-Am PERSPECTIVE 

It is a good thing to get an occasional 
change of emphasis in the discussion of our 
foreign-aid policies. We are always con- 
fronted with billion-dollar totals, percent- 
age cuts, proposed or made, and what adds 
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up to a sort of “numbers game” that char- 
acterizes budget debate. 

A good example of such a shift was given, 
in one field, by Dr. Howard Rusk, of the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center, 
when he pointed out to the American Phar- 
maceutical Association last week that in the 
course of the past 15 years the point 4 proj- 
ects in the field of worldwide health have 
cost Americans less than a penny a month 
per person. If we could just visualize that 
in some way, our perspective would be 
changed. 

Suppose we could just drop in every month 
one penny designated for aid in the health 
field. And then suppose we could see what 
is being accomplished. Statistics are often 
cold-blooded things. But when we learn that 
infant mortality in a given area has been cut 
to one-half the previous rate we ought some- 
how to be able to realize that a given mother 
in a given village will see her children live in- 
stead of die. That makes a vast difference to 
her—that penny a month—and it ought to 
make a difference to us. 

No aspect of our foreign aid program, Dr. 
Rusk declared, has bought so much for 50 
little. And at no point can help be better 
given because it is instantly translated into 
human needs and the solution of human 
problems, Dr. Rusk noted the anomaly of & 
world in which really good health was en- 
joyed by a relatively few and stated that such 
a world could not be politically stable. 

It is important to realize, however, that the 
techniques of public-health progress have 
been so greatly improved, the tools so sharp- 
ened, that the few have an opportunity now 
to render a unique service to the many. 
is, after all, the real criterion for an ald pro- 
gram. How well does it serve? This goes 
deeper than the question of totals, percent- 
ages, and economies. It gets to the basis of 
how people in this world can live with each 
other and how those who are truly needy can 
be helped. 


Devastating Effects of Hard Money, 
High Interest Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past year in my encounters with repre- 
senatives of the administration and offi- 
cials of the Federal Reserve Board I 
have tried to dissuade them from pur- 
suing their harmful hard money policies. 
Time and time again I have tried to show 
them that their higher interest rates 
were increasing costs and hence prices, 
and that this was certainly not the way 
to fight inflation as they claimed they 
were doing. In support of my contention 
is the report of the Wall Street Journal 
of March 13, which reports that gas, elec- 
tricity, and telephone bills are going uP 
all across the country due to the fact that 
during 1955 and 1956 utilities had to offer 
higher and higher interest rates to bor- 
row funds needed for expansion. This 
means that over the next 20 to 30 years. 
regardless of whether prices rise or fall, 
or whether money is cheap or dear con- 
sumers will be saddled with the higher 
electric, gas and telephone rates brought 
soou; by the hard money policy of 1955- ` 
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What would you think of a doctor who 
Prescribed aspirin every day for 30 years 
to cure a 10-day cold? 

Mr. Speaker, I have also tried to con- 
Vince the hard money enthusiasts that 
their fire was hitting imnocent by- 
Standers who had little or nothing to do 
With the inflationary pressures that 
Monetary curbs were supposed to be 
Combating. I have yet to see a big cor- 
Poration whose expansion plans have 
been affected by the rise in interest rates 
Or by their inability to obtain credit. 

contrast, however, is the picture of 

Small businesses being squeezed out at 

an unprecedented rate. The Wall Street 

Journal, March 13, reports that small- 

ess failures are at a 17-year high. 

For the past 4 weeks small-business fail- 

ures have exceeded pre-World War II— 

t means depression—levels. The 
total number of failures for the week 
€nded March 7 was the highest since 

April 10, 1940. Yet Chairman MARTIN 

Continues to insist that come what may 
e will go on resisting inflation, because 

that as he sees it is the Nation’s key 

Problem. And Chairman Martin adds 

that small-business bankruptcies, the 

lack of schoolrooms and moderate priced 
housing notwithstanding, he will con- 
tinue to rely on the open market as the 

Most effective mechanism for allocating 

the restricted supply of credit that the 

eral Reserve chooses to make avail- 
able. How long will it be before these 
trous policies cause irreversible 

e to the health and structure of 

Our economy? 

Mr, Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include in the RECORD 
the two articles from Wall Street Journal 
Which I cited above: 

Ururres Serk New Rate INCREASES as Bon- 
ROwInG Costs Rise—Most REGULATORY 
COMMISSIONS ARE S¥MPATHETIC—VERMONT 
Sounns a Nore or CAUTION 

(By Carter Henderson) 

The tight money market of the past 2 years 

about to raise a little mischief with con- 

Sumers' electricity, telephone, and gas bills. 
That's the major finding of a Wall Street 

Journal survey of well over half of the Na- 

tion's public-service commissions, the agen- 

Cles charged with regulating utility rates. 
During 1955 and 1956, utilities had to offer 

Steadily rising interest rates to borrow funds 

Needed for expansion. Now interest rates 

Senerally are showing signs of leveling off. 

But utility borrowing costs still are holding 

at high levels—at times, even pushing slight- 

ly higher. Minnesota Power & Light Co. on 

Monday sold 812 million of bonds at an inter- 

st cost of 4.64 percent. Last week, Columbus 

Southern Ohio Electric Co. sold $16 million 
Of similarly rated securities at an interest 
Tate of 4.465 percent. 

A GROWING ROLE 

If they are to expand to meet demand for 
Service, utilities must continue to borrow. 
As higher borrowing costs play a growing role 

utility financial statements, public serv- 
commissions are lending a more sympa- 
thetic ear to requests for higher electricity, 

Sas, and telephone rates. 

Down in the sunny Southwest, for exam- 
ple, L. W. Leibrand, chairman of the New 
Mexico Public Service Commission, says, “We 
are aware of the increasing cost utilities must 

y for new money and realize it can have a 
Most definite effect upon rate payers if the 
Condition continues.” 

A few hundred miles due east, Ray C. 
Jones, chairman of the Corporation Commis- 
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sion of Oklahoma, says, “We give considera- 
tion to the cost of money in fixing rates, and 
although no utility has asked for a rate in- 
crease recently, we are anticipating them in 
view of the continued increased cost of 
money.“ 

These comments mirror the sentiments of 
more than three-quarters of the 36 State and 
Federal commissions interviewed. 

There can be little doubt that utilities will 
be a big factor in the money market for 
months and years to come, Prederick R. 
Kappel, president of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., says the giant Bell System 
will need an average of $125 million a month 
from investors this year to help finance its 
gigantic 1957 expansion program estimated 
at $2.5 billion. A. T. & T. already has an- 
nounced it’s hitting the market with $250 
million of bonds on March 26. 

TWO HUNDRED AND TEN MILLION DOLLARS A 

MONTH 


As for the electric utilities, Donald S. Ken- 
nedy, president of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, predicts they'll spend an average of $4 
billion a year for the next decade and need 
some $2.5 billion a year or an average of $210 
million a month in th form of fresh capital. 

Utilities rely on a whole kitbag of eco- 
nomic crowbars when attempting to pry rate 
increases out of the commissions. But the 
unflagging rise in interst rates has given this 
single lever more prying power than it’s had 
for quite some time. 

Late last year, to mention one example, the 
Maryland Public Service Commission per- 
mitted Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co., a 
subsidiary of Columbia Gas System, Inc., to 
raise its prices by 25 percent to yield be- 
tween $98,329 and $120,854 In additional net 
return. 

The commission's decision followed testi- 
mony by Morton Lewis, assistant treasurer of 
Columbia Gas, who spelled out how Cumber- 
land & Allegheny’s costs were climbing—in- 
cluding its borrowing costs which had risen 
by about 25 percent in 15 months. 

A few weeks ago, Public Service Company 
of New Hampshire informed the State Utility 
Commission and its customers that it needed 
a $600,000 increase in annual revenues that 
would raise residential electricity bills by an 
average of about 20 cents a month. Avery 
R. Schiller, president, says the company 
wants the higher revenues because it must 
earn at least 5.65 percent in order to have 
the reasonable credit standing in today's 
tight-money market needed to attract new 
capital for expansion without paying exorbi- 
tant interest and dividends.” 

INTEREST COSTS CITED 

Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Jerome K. Kuykendall says, “We have sev- 
eral applications pending for rate increases 
in which current interest costs are cited.” 
One of thse is a $24,300,000 Increase requested 
by Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., head- 
quartered in Houston and operator of the 
Nation's biggest pipeline system. 

The company says the higher rates, which 
might eventually raise customer’s gas bills in 
13 States, are needed to offset increases in 
wages, taxes, depreciation, natural gas 
prices—and stiffer borrowing costs. Tennes- 
see Gas told the FPC that from 1955 to late 
1956 it had to increase the yield on new cu- 
mulative convertible second preferred stock 
from 4.65 to 5.17 percent, debenture rates 
went from 4.03 to 4.66 percent and bond in- 
terest fees spurted from 3.8 to 4.84 percent. 

Luckily for consumers, the impact of a 
utility’s higher borrowing costs is being soft- 
ened—for the present, at least—by the fact 
that utilities sold big amounts of debt se- 
curities when interest rates were lower, and 
by tax considerations. , 

Utilities are continually in the money mar- 
ket and, over the years, have sold billions of 
dollars worth of securities at interest rates 
considerably lower than those prevailing to- 
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day. These cheaper loans, that often run for 
decades, hold down a utility's overall bor- 
costs. 

Taxes are important, too. The interest a 
utility pays on borrowed money is an allow- 
able tax deduction, so the Government, in 
effect, absorbs part of the impact of higher 
borrowing costs. ‘ 

Public service commissions are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of allowing utilities to pass on 
their higher borrowing expenses to consum- 
ers, to be sure. But one commission hints 
at what may happen if rates later decline. 

P. M. Schuchart, director of the Florida 
commission's public utilities department 
says, “Whether borrowing costs go up or 
down, we will recognize them as a legitimate 
operating expense.” 

The Vermont Public Service Commission 
comes up with a word of caution to utilities. 
“It’s the rate payer who must pay the freight 
when higher rates of return are granted,” 
says Oscar L. Shepard, commission chairman, 
“and I believe it to be imperative for utility 
company Officials to give serious thought be- 
fore they embark upon a too ambitious pro- 
gram of plant expansion, expecting utility 
commissions to accede to demands for higher 
rates to pay for such programs.” 


Bustness FAILURES at 17-Year Hic 


New Yorx—Commercial and industrial 
failure climbed in the week ended March 7 
to a 17-year high, according to Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc. The total of 327 was well 
ahead of the 284 reported for the p 
week and far more than the 268 in the like 
week a year ago and the 258 in 1955. Fall- 
ures have remained above pre-World War II 
levels for the past 4 weeks, and the latest 
weeks total was the highest since the period 
ended April 10, 1940. 


Congressman Glen Lipscomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr, HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB] was 
praised by Columnist George Todt in the 
April 19, 1957, issue of the Valley Times 
of California’s San Fernando Valley. As 
Mr. Todt’s article points out, the gentle- 
man from California has saved the tax- 
payers a considerable sum of money by 
his courageous and forthright action in 
ferreting out waste and inefficiency in 
the Federal Government, 

The article follows: 

GEORGE Topr’s OPINION 

“Tf it is not true it is very well invented.“ 
Giordano Bruno. 

If this Nation had a few more courageous 
young Congressmen like GLEN LIPSCOMB, Of 
California's 24th Congressional District—men 
who are not afraid to take on sancrosanct 
sacred cows when the occasion warrants 
doing so—we would all be considerably 
better off. 

This quiet young man has fust exploded 
the myth of the infallible public opinion poll. 
He didn’t spar, feint, or dodge about his 
business. Just quietly collected his facts on 
an incredible foreign aid poll he had reason 
to be suspicious about. It seems the 
were putting out the information that 9 out 
of 10 taxpayers named Joe Doakes were 
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straining at the leash to continue foreign aid 
handouts around the globe. This notion 
didn’t square with Mr. Lipscoms’s mail 
count—which had been running 2 to 1 
against giveaways. 

It was the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, to be exact, which seemed to 
be the fountainhead of knowledge in this in- 
stance. Public support was at an all-time 
high they were saying in some inspired Wash- 
ington newspaper accounts. Particularly 
after the terrific public relations impact on 
the American public of one Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India. This struck the young California 
legislator as perhaps spreading it on just a 
little too thick. His curiosity became 
aroused and he commenced to ask some di- 
rect questions at the horse's mouth. 

After an appropriate amount of runa- 
round—and incidental hogwash, gobbledy- 
gook, and mumbo-jumbo of varying descrip- 
tions—the truth finally came out. And 
what did the Congresman find? Lo and be- 
hold. Talk about embarrasment and red 
faces. Well, the dear old State Department 
was really in a tizzy about it all, because— 
you've guessed it—State had dipped into a 
secret hush-hush fund and paid for this 
little rodger-dodger all on their own. Only 
curses—nobody was supposed to find the 
blamed thing out. Oh, well, keep a stiff 
upper lip and all that sort of thing, ole 
boy, ole boy. And better luck next time. 

What makes this particular poll look so 
silly after the smoke was cleared away stems 
from the fact that it was based on only 
1,300 people questioned. This is supposed 
to give an accurate account of the opinions 
of more than 100 millions of registered voters 
in our Nation, Could anything be more 
ludicrous than this? How come this little 
batch of 1,300 were found to be 90 percent 
in favor of foreign aid? Isn't it odd, though? 
Where can you really find figures like that 
anywhere in America today? How about 
asking the next 10 people you meet? 

In Mr. Lrescoms’s own district he found 
that 61 percent were against foreign aid in 
a questionnaire he supplied his constitu- 
ents; only 39 percent were for overseas hand- 
outs. In Wisconsin Representative Law- 
RENCE SMITH, found 84 percent against for- 
eign aid. Representative Harrison, in West 
Virginia, reported 78 percent against. Rep- 
resentative MCGREGOR, of Ohio, came up with 
57 percent nixing the controversial item. 
Compare this with the poll—bought and paid 
for by the State Department—which claims 
90 percent of us are pleading to pay more 
taxes so that the British and others of our 
worldwide friends may be allowed to cut 
theirs. Ho hum, and what hot weather we're 
having in January these days. 

Oh well, this poll conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center in this par- 

.ticular instance is hardly more difficult to 
believe than the recent Gallup poll which 
insisted that 74 percent of those it ques- 
tioned of the GOP were modern Republicans. 
Mr. Gallup allowed conservative Republicans 
a trifling 18 percent and guessed that 8 per- 
cent didn’t know what they were supposed 
to be. It would be interesting to know if 
Mr. Gallup's cross section of the Republican 
population even included as many as 1,300 
souls. What was his basis of determination 
as to just who should get his questionnaires? 
How was it done? 

Here is another sacrosanct “sacred cow” 
which ought to be fully investigated by the 
Senate Investigating Committee in Washing- 
ton. Not only the Gallup poll, but others 
like it. There is something fishy here. The 
American people are being increasingly asked 
to accept the Gallup poll, and others, as a 
basis for legislation in this Nation. If this 
Princeton product was completely devoid of 
political overtones, it might be a good 
thing—but dangerous, nevertheless. For you 
can prove anything by figures. 
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When we look behind the scenes, wé find 
Dr. George Gallup, a confirmed liberal in his 
outlook, surrounded by fellow liberals—and 
he has yet to give a conservative finding in 
any of the readings I have ever looked at. 
Never a 50-50 break, as one might expect. Al- 
ways the findings are heavily weighted 
toward the liberal left—and no exceptions. 

How come this has turned into another 
“sacred cow,” Senators? Couldn't we just 
check this one out for the record? How 
about a little look-see in this important 
propaganda area? Hmmm? 


Legislative Oversight Subcommiitee 
Outlines Scope of Its Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
advise, for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, an outline of the 
scope of the work by the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by the committee, Thursday, 
April 18, 1957. 

Pursuant to our suggestion, Mr. Speak- 
er, at the time the resolution authorizing 
the work of our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was being consid- 
ered, I announced the appointment of a 
special subcommittee for this work on 
March 6, 1957. I am enclosing herewith 
a copy of the announcement in order 
that we may have a continuity of the de- 
lopment of this program and the ap- 
pointment of the committee. 

The special subcommittee has func- 
tions as outlined in section 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
Each standing legislative committee of 
the House was given the responsibility 
of exercising continuous watchfulness 
and appraising the administration of the 
laws of the agencies of Government 
within the jurisdiction of the committee. 
The work was referred to in that act as 
“legislative oversight.” The term, accord- 
ing to Webster’s, means “watchful care 
or supervision.” 

I named our colleague, the Honorable 
Morcan M. Movutper, as chairman of the 
special subcommittee. Mr. MouLpER was 
the next Member in seniority on our 
committee whom I had not designated as 
a chairman of an important subcommit- 
tee and with important work to do. I, 
therefore, want to make it perfectly clear, 
Mr. Speaker, that he as an able member 
of our committee and in whom I and 
other members have utmost confidence 
was the logical and appropriate selection 
for 8355 chairmanship of this important 
work. 

We selected eight other members of 
our committee, whose names are includ- 
ed in the attached statement, all out- 
standing, able and experienced members. 

In addition, our colleague, Mr. WOLVER- 
TON, the ranking minority member of the 
committee, and I, as chairman of the 
committee, are active members and who 
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will assist in this important undertaking. 
On April 18 the committee met and thor- 
oughly discussed this program and a de- 
sire to do a good and objective job. 

I agreed to the scope of its work that 
we should undertake. I include a copy 
of this outline as announced by Mr. 
Movtper, chairman of the subcommittee, 
at this time: 

Manch 6, 1957. 

Oren Harris, Democrat, Arkansas, chair- 
man, House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, today announced the 
appointment of a special subcommittee to 
review, study, and examine the execution of 
the laws by the administrative and inde- 
pendent agencies of the Government within 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Section 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, which is included in the 
rules of the House of Representatives, pro- 
vides that to assist the Congress In apprais- 
ing the administration of the laws each 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution of the laws by the 
administrative agencies of the Government 
within the jurisdiction of the committee. 

In addition, House Resolution 99, 85th 
Congress, authorizes the committee to inves- 
tigate and study the administration and en- 
forcement by departments and agencies of 
the Government of provisions of law relat- 
ing to subjects which are within the juris- 
diction of such committee. 

In the consideration of the resolution by 
the House of Representatives on February 
5, 1957, Speaker RAYBURN, former chairman 
of the committee, stated: “I trust that the 
gentleman will set up a subcommittee, and 
I think under the broad authority of this 
resolution he has that authority, to go into 
the administration of each and every one of 
these laws to see whether or not the law as 
we intended it is being carried out or whether 
a great many of these laws are being re- 
pealed or revamped by those who administer 
them.“ 

Chairman Harris and Mr. Wotverton will 
be ex officio members of the subcommittee, 
with voting privileges. 

The membership of the subcommittee is as 
follows: 

Special Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight: MorcaAn M. Movu.tper, Democrat, Mis- 
souri, chairman; JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, Dem- 
ocrat, Mississippi; PETER F. Mack, Democrat, 
Illinois; JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., Democrat, Geor- 
gia; Jonn E. Moss, Democrat, California; 
Josepa P. O'HARA, Republican, Minnesota; 
Rosert Hate, Republican, Maine; Jonn W. 
Hese.ton, Republican, Massachusetts; JOHN 
B. Bennetr, Republican, Michigan, 


APRIL 18, 1957. 

Representative Mondax M. Movroxn, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, announced 
that in executive session today the subcom- 
mittee had adopted, with the approval of 
Committee Chairman Oren Harats, the fol- 
lowing outline of the scope of the subcom- 
mittee’s activities: 

PURPOSES 


To examine the execution of the laws by 
the administrative agencies, administering 
laws within the legislative jurisdiction of 
the committee, to see whether or not the 
law as Congress intended in its enactment 
has been and is being carried out or whether 
it has been and is being repealed or revamped 
by those who administer it. 

DUAL APPROACH 


1. Whether the law has been and is being 
faithfully executed by the agency in the pub- 
lic interest. 

2. Whether the law and the statutory 
standards it contains have been and are be- 
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ing Interpreted by rule, or internal pro- 
Cedures, to enlarge the area of regulation be- 
Yond that intended, and to administer it 
h procedures not intended by the 
_ Congress. 

AGENCIES TO BE EXAMINED 
1. Civil Aeronautics Administration, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Federal Communications 
on, Federal Power Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, Food and Drug 
Administration, Interstate Commerce Com- 
2 Securities and Exchange Commis- 


2. Bureau of Standards, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, National Science Founda- 
tion, Weather Bureau. f 

3. Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
Office of Alien Property, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Railroad Retirement Board, and other 
agencies within legislative Jurisdiction of the 
committee, 

SUBJECTS TO BE CONSIDERED 

I. Review and analysis of the law and 
amendments, and intent of the Congress 
when enacted. 

2. Area of the field regulated by each law, 
Changing circumstances and growth of the 
neld since enactment. 

8. Consideration of the legislative stand- 
ards in the law to determine whether they 
Can be drafted in more precise terms with 
nee of reducing administrative discre- 


4. Consideration of rules and regulations 
Issued by the agency under the discretionary 
delegations, reconciliation with statutory 
Standards and legislative intent, manner in 
Which rules have been applied in practice. 

5. Administrative interpretations and 
Practices apart from formal rules and regula- 
tions, public notice of such interpretations 
and practices, extent to which in fact ad- 
Ministration is by internal interpretations 
as distinct from published rules. 

6. Judicial decisions on the administra- 
tion of the law by the agency, the statutory 
standards, rules and regulations, and admin- 
istrative interpretation; enlargement of area 
of regulation supported by the decisions. 

7. Enforcement of statute, rules, and regu- 
lations. 

8. Organization of agency. 

(a) Independence and bipartisanship of 

mission, as intended in its creation; 
identification of the regulators with the 
regulated. 

(b) Personnel: Experience, relationship to 
ageney policy, status under civil service. 

(c) Workload, distribution of personnel as 
to statutory duties or on duties assumed 
through administrative interpretations, co- 
Ordination with State and other regulatory 
agencies, trade or industry enforcement 
groups. 


New Head of AVC Direct Descendant of 


Soldier Under Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud and happy to announce to 
the House the election of W. Robert 
Ming, Jr., a distinguished constituent in 
the second district of Minois, as chair- 
t of the American Veterans Commit- 


head of an organization of the character 
of AVC, which has a membership of 
` 


` War soldier. 
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27,000 and chapters both in the North 
and the South. 

For myself as a member of AVC, and 
for all the men and women of the great 
and democratically integrated district 
that I have the honor to represent, I 
commend AVC for its action and con- 
gratulate this fine and dedicated organ- 
ization on its good fortune in having as 
its national head a veteran of the high 
character and outstanding ability of 
Bob Ming. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
excerpts from an article in the Chicago 
Tribune of May 4, 1957 by the brilliant 
Negro writer, Roi Ottley, as follows: 

“My election demonstrates the fact that 
race is an itrelevancy in the organization,” 
Ming said, “However, I believe the group 
was not unmindful of the impact the elec- 
tion of a Negro would have, particularly 
abroad. 

“I hope this development will serve, if 
only in a small measure, to demonstrate fur- 
ther the real movement in the United States 
toward racial integration. I hope, too, it 
will encourage young Negroes to prepare and 
compete more and more in the mainstream 
of the American community.” 

Ming led the successful fight in 1949 to 
expel Communists from the veterans com- 
mittee. 

As chairman of the national board and 
executive committee, he will be the organ- 
ization’s spokesman. He also will supervise 
the executive offices and major commissions, 
and head fund raising drives and member- 
ship promotions. 

“The organization will give close scrutiny 
to social and political problems in an effort 
to formulate positions which will be con- 
sistent with the ideals and aspirations of 
the American people,“ Ming said. 

Ming, a former assistant attorney general 
of Illinois, was born in Chicago, May 7, 1911, 
the son of a municipal employee, now retired 
and a direct descendant of a Revolutionary 
He attended Englewood High 
School, Crane Junior College, and in 1931 
entered the University of Chicago Law School. 

He was the first Negro elected to the Order 
of Coif, an honorary group at the university 
limited to 10 students of the top 10 percent 
of a class. He also was elected to the board 
of editors of the Law Review, the first Negro 
to achieve this distinction. 


GETS DEGREE IN 1933 


He graduated in 1933 with a doctor of laws 
degree. He taught at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., and afterward joined the 
faculty of the University of Chicago Law 
School, 

Ming, a member of the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation and Cook County Bar Association, 
now is a senior member of the firm of Moore, 
Ming & Leighton. 

He is married to the former Irvena Harvey, 
a social worker, and lives in the Kenwood- 
Hyde Park area. 


Small Business Needs More Than Election 
Campaign Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the political campaigns of 1956 it was 
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recognized that small business needed 
help. It was recognized that small busi- 
ness needed tax relief. It was recog- 
nized that small business needed help 
in securing credit and capital for sur- 
vival and growth. Therefore, promises 
were made that the needed help would 
be forthcoming. 

On May 16, 1956, I addressed the House 
and included in my statement on that 
occasion an abundance of statistics dra- 
matizing the fact that the status of 
small business had been rapidly deterior- 
ating. Some of these statistics were so 
shocking that many persons in respon- 
sible positions expressed concern about 
the situation. In fact, within 2 weeks 
President Eisenhower manifested a con- 
cern about the situation. On May 31, 
1956, he appointed a Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business to investigate the eco- 
nomic conditions of small business en- 
terprises and the policies of the Federal 
Government that could relate to the es- 
tablishment and growth of small busi- 
nesses. In that connection the Presi- 
dent said that this newly established 
committee should keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment fully abreast. of developments 
that affect small businesses. Its pro- 
grams and policies aimed at assisting 
small business should be carefully re- 
viewed at this time with the object of 
strengthening them where necessary, 
and of making recommendations for 
steps that will provide such enterprises 
with additional constructive assistance.” 

On August 7, 1956, the President's 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business 
made a report. In that period of na- 
tional political campaigning that report 
was widely publicized. It contained 
statements looking with favor upon and 
recommending consideration of propo- 
sals providing tax relief for small busi- 
ness. The report contained a number of 
other proposals for helping small busi- 
ness. The President announced his fa- 
vorable reaction to those proposals. 

In the period of August, September, 
and October 1956, spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government 
gave assurances that ways and means 
for providing tax relief and other helps 
to small business were under considera- 
tion and would be put forward at an 
early date. 

I believe it is time to review and com- 
pare the administration’s performances 
with those promises. When we do that 
we find that those promises have not 


been fulfilled. Perhaps they have been 


encased and stored away in the museums 
for safekeeping to be brought forth 
again in 1958 and in 1960 to be polished 
and held out to small business as new 
hopes on those occasions. However, I 
venture to predict that the administra- 
tion and its helpers on Madison Avenue 
will find that the Barnum philosophy 
will not be successful when they attempt 
to apply it to small business. Small 
business is aware of what is happening 
to it. It is watching this administration. 
In 1958 and in 1960 it will not be fooled 
by the dusted-off, polished-up, promises 
that were used in 1956. Small business 
will know that those promises were not 
fulfilled. Indeed, “small business is up 
in arms these days” about the failure of 
this administration to live up to its 
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promises of 1956. In that connection I 
refer to an article by John Harriman 
which was published in the Boston Daily 
Globe Thursday, April 18, 1957. That 
article is entitled “Brushoff in Wash- 
ington Angers Small Business.” It is as 
follows: 

BRUSHOFF IN WASHINGTON ANGERS SMALL 

BUSINESS 
(By John Harriman) 

Small business is up in arms these days. 

It is bitter over fhe deal it has received 
in Washington. It is deeply concerned over 
its future, and worried enough about the 
present. 

And it is more than a little sick of having 
to listen to political platitudes and the old 
malarky which, in the words of a Business 
Week article last summer “put small business 
on a pedestal along with motherhood and 
purity on Pennsylvania Avenue,” while doing 
nothing to solye its problems, 

PROFITS DOWN TO LESS THAN 3 PERCENT 

The fears of the future of small business- 
men arise from a few quite startling figures. 

Last year corporations doing over 8100 
million in sales, showed an average net 
on sales of 7 percent. 

Those with sales of.$10 million earned 5 
percent, 

But companies doing less than $1 million 
showed only 2.7 percent, and those doing 
less than $250,000 earned only 2.3 percent. 

It need hardly be pointed out how vul- 
nerable these smaller companies with their 
low margin are to any decline. Indeed, it 
might be argued that the plight of these 
smaller concerns is a perhaps not generally 
recognized Achilles heel to the whole econ- 
omy. 

Back of this situation are several factors. 
‘The habit of big corporations in recent years 
of granting wage increases, and passing the 
cost along to the public in price boosts. 
Small business, selling as a rule in tight, 
price-competitive markets, must meet the 
wage increase without being able to boost its 


ce. 

The fact that smaller businesses as a rule 
do not have the wherewithal to put huge 
sums into new, laborsaving machines, which 
might help hold down their costs. 

And because smaller businesses do not 
often control their own sources of raw ma- 
terial, and in buying raw materials must 
hence too often pay the big corporation 
piper. 

HUMPHREY PLUS NAM AND CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


All during the last political campaign, 
small business listened to the most lovely 
promises. It listened, too, to a report to 
President Eisenhower by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business. And it read with 
interest the two-volume report on its prob- 
lems by the Joint Economic Committee. 

As a result, small business had expected 
that at least some of the recommendations 
by these various agencies would be adopted— 
most specifically that which would reduce 
the income tax rate on the first $25,000 of 
corporate income. 

But Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
gave the coup de grace to this hope in testi- 
mony before the Senate Finance Committee 
last month when he asked the continuation 
of the present tax rate and added that the 
decision must be made in 10 days, leaving 
no time for “study” of the small business 
probiem. 

Mr. Humphrey, who works strong magic 
in Congress, was supported by the stand of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. These tions took the posi- 
tion that they did not wish to see the rate 
on small business reduced until all taxes 
were reduced, 
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This, to small business, was the final 
straw, the most unkind cut of all. Particu- 
larly the action of the NAM. That organiza- 
tion has always maintained that it repre- 
sented small business interests as well as that 
of the big corporations. But right now 
small-business men are saying, maybe.“ 


Some Views on Senator Joe McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, George Sokolsky, one of the 
leading columnists in the United States 
knew Senator McCartuy intimately. 
His appraisal of the man is set forth 
in his column for last Saturday: 

[From the Washington Post of May 4, 1957] 


Much has been written and said about 
Senator Joe McCartuy during the past sev- 
eral days while he lay dying and when he 
finally went to his Maker. 

I knew Joe intimately and favorably. No 
matter how men may differ about him, I 
always knew that Joe McCartHy had no 
interest other than the welfare of his coun- 
try. He firmly believed that all Communists 
had to be traitors and he set out to find 
them. He was successful in some measure, 
but he also suffered from a sense of failure 
because he knew that agencies of Govern- 
ment and high officials protected men and 
women whom they should have despised. 
He sought for motives and often reached the 
conclusion that many men were fearful that 
their own mistakes would be exposed; he felt 
that fear and vanity rather than ideological 
positions played a great part in determining 
men’s attitudes toward him and his work. 

We often discussed the brutal force of the 
opposition to him and this he never under- 
stood, because he could not believe that 
some of his opponents wanted to protect 
Communists. He never understood the Army 
fight upon him because he held that it was 
the Army’s first duty to protect this country 
from Communists and traitors. I was pres- 
ent at the notorious luncheon in New York 
when McCarthy, Secretary of the Army Rob- 
ert Stevens, and his counsel, John Adams, 
lunched and drank and cavorted throughout 
an afternoon. What came out at the Mc- 
CartHy-Army hearings was never the whole 
story nor had the various versions of the 
Cohn-Schine episodes anything to do with 
the situation at all. And I can say, from 
firsthand knowledge, that Bob Stevens had 
little or nothing to do with the effort to 
destroy McCartuy. 

This was a political maneuver to eliminate 
MeCanrrr's importance, to kill his influence 
as an American citizen, to make his name 
abhorrent and to frighten off any Senator, 
journalist, or radio commentator who chose 
to support him or his cause. So far as Jor 
McCarTHY was concerned the maneuver suc- 
ceeded to a startling degree. 

Those who engaged in it—and their names 
came out during the hearings—knew Jox's 
characteristics; they knew that he was gentle 
and aggressive; rough in the fight and for- 
giving immediately afterward; humble in his 
heart but giving the impression of cantanker- 
ousness. They also knew that while he ap- 
peared to be hale and even physically power- 
ful, he was not a strong man, suffering physi- 
cal pain, sometimes so much pain that he 
had to give way to it. 
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They knew all his weaknesses, for some of 
them had, since he came to the Senate, acted 
as though they were his close personal 
friends. They left him bitter, disillusioned, 
hurt. He was hounded to death by those 
who would not forget and could not forgive. 
He was a lonely man among his associates 
and he often wondered who were his friends. 

He and Jeannie adopted a little girl and 
that brought Jor a happiness which he had 
not ever known before. There can be no 
question that he regarded the 1958 election 
as a problem because he realized the forces 
that would be pitted against him, He be- 
lieved that he would ultimately win that 
election and he said that he did not fear his 
opponent, Walter Kohler, but there can be no 
question that he recognized that he would 
nave to take on the entire Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the modern Republicans, the 
Committee for an Effective Congress, the 
money that would be raised against him in 
New York by the mysterious Arthur Gold- 
smith, the Communists, their fellow travelers 
and dupes. It meant a fight—a terrific fight 
and his health was ebbing away. 

It is often said that you can only really 
know a man if you live with him. I did not 
live with Jog under one roof, but there were 
times when we saw much of each other and 
when I was intimately concerned with his 
effort to drive the Communists from Ameri- 
can life. As an American, as a Jew, as an 
anti-Communist, I can proudly say that Joz 
McCartHy was my friend and that I have 
never encountered an opponent of his who 
equaled him in patriotism and courage. God 
biess his soul and forgive those who sent him 
to his death. 


From the Boston Herald] 
IMPOSSIBLE To SEE HIM CLEAR 


It is impossible to see JOSEPH RAYMOND 
McCartTry clear, for the smoke of his battle- 
fields still hangs about him even in death, 
All we can know is that something ex- 
traordinary has passed from the American 
scene, and if it was a good thing or a bad 
thing those who come along after us will 
have to decide. None today, as we have said, 
can honestly balance that account with 
JosepH McCartuy. He was spectacularly 
great for something, and for what that was 
we must wait a time of greater objectivity. 


From the Philadelephia Bulletin] 
War on Reps To Go ON 


Death has removed from the American 
political scene one of its most picturesque 
and vehement actors. MCCARTHY was as able 
as he was active in his prime. He was astute, 
vigorous and relentless. Doubtless many 
share his view that to stamp out the ter- 
mites who work secretly to undermine our 
Government it is necessary to deal harshly 
not only with the guilty but with the sus- 
pected. Despite the passing of the chief 
huntsman in political circles, the warfare 
on the Red underground will go on. It is 
regrettable that Senator McCarruy did not 
live to attend ultimately the funeral of the 
Communist Party in the United States, 


{From the Daily News and the Daily 
Mirror} 


ABSOLUTELY ToP-DRAWER 


He was a complete patriot. He alerted the 
American people to the criminal Communist 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States. Though he made occa- 
sional mistakes, we think he was a great 
man, and that the Nation's loss is corre- 
spondingly great. A man is often measured 
by the enemies he makes. Judging from his 
choice assortment of characters, both here 
and abroad, who hated and feared Senator 
McCarty, he was absolutely top-drawer. 
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[Prom the Dally Mirror] 
Man Wo Dm Nor RETREAT 


Senator Josera R. McCarTuy was a young 
Slant of our times. Communists and leftists 
hated him because they feared him. Mil- 
lions of patriotic Americans loved him. 
Many were puzzled by his tactics, but none 
by his purpose. He struck hard at a time 
when powerhouse punching was needed. 
Sometimes the swings were wild. We criti- 
cized him for his means, never for his ends. 
Perhaps he was unwise to take on the United 
States Army brass, but that battle, if it ac- 
complished nothing else, ended any linger- 
ing, vestigial tolerance of communism in the 

ed Forces. He was a man who did not 
retreat. He was fearless. America has lost 
a warrior. The war toward which he con- 
tributed so much goes on. 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 
TARGET or SMEAR CAMPAIGN 


Senator McCarTHy was a patriotic Ameri- 
can and a determined opponent of Commu- 
nists. And because of that he was made the 
target of the greatest organized smear cam- 
paign of our day. Every “liberal” commen- 
tator and newspaper lost no opportunity to 
vilify him, The White House palace guard 
Plotted his ruin, The President singled him 
out for studied insults. No man in public 
life was ever persecuted and maligned be- 
Cause of his beliefs as was Senator MCCARTHY. 
He took it all without a whimper and stuck 
to his guns. The Republic has lost a stal- 
Wart defender. 


{From the Star-Ledger] 
DEBATE Mar Last FOR YEARS 

The debate may go on for many years be- 
fore a conclusive judgment of his value can 
be arrived at. While controversy rages over 
his political activity, there can be no ques- 
tions of the man's unique spirit and courage, 
which knew no bounds. If some of his ene- 
Mies thought of him as a would-be dictator, 
those who knew him were aware of a deep 
sense of humor that would not have per- 
mitted himself to accept blind adulation 
and the trappings of a dictatorship. He was 
Not one-tenth as calculating in his methods 
as his enemies feared him to be. 


From the Free Press] 
Never Any Gray TONES 


There were never any gray tones where 
Senator Josera R. McCarTHY was concerned. 
Reaction to him was either sharply black or 
white, depending upon how people felt about 
the issues in which he became involved, and 
the methods he employed in connection with 
them, If we could distill the essence of his 
Philosophy, and for the moment disregard 
reckless methods, we might find the purest 
Patriotism. For the moment, we are willing 
to recognize that sincerity, letting time and 
history's perspective arrive at What judg- 
ments they may. 


— 


[From the Canadian Press, Toronto, Canada] 
SMEAR ATTACK CHARGED 

Toronto, May 3 (Canadian Press) Ronald 
Gostick, director of the Canadian Anti-Com- 
munist League, said in a statement today 
that the death of Senator MCCARTHY was at- 
tributable to a general breakdown in his 
health brought on by the smear attack 
launched against him by the leftwing and 
liberal press and propagandists in recent 
Years. 

In a telegram to Mrs. McCarruy, Mr. Gos- 
tick said the Senator's death had come as a 
great shock to anti-Communist and Chris- 
tlan patriots in Canada. 


[From the Journal-American] 
SABER-BSLASHING WARRIOR 


In the death of Senator JoserH R. Me- 
Caaruy the forces of freedom in the United 
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States have lost a fierce and valiant warrior. 
He was a saber-slashing warrior. Riding the 
steed of dedication he sounded the alarm and 
pressed the battle against Communists, 
fellow-travelers and anti-anti-Communists 
wherever it led. Neither prestige nor influ- 
ence deterred Joe McCarrny, neither slan- 
der nor scorn swerved him. Where he saw 
his duty, he did not parry; he charged. In 
this era no other man was more admired or 
more vilified. There were times when his 
saber swings were misdirected. But these 
few occasions were inevitable. His enemies 
sought to pervert and disgrace his motives. 
The warrior from Wisconsin had only one 
motive and he never deviated from it. It 
was to smash the Communist conspiracy. 


STATEMENTS BY SENATOR JAVITS AND SENATOR 
RUSSELL 


Senator Jacon K. Javirs, Republican of New 
York: The death of so young a Senator of 
such strong convictions is truly sad. It 
should be our hope and aim that in the na- 
tional interest the warnings of Communist 
subtlety and duplicity uttered by Senator 
McCartry will long survive the controversy 
about his methods of investigation. My 
deepest sympathy goes out to Mrs. McCarthy. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Democrat of 
Georgia: I deplore the untimely passing of 
Senator McCarrHy and extend my deepest 
sympathy to his family. He was a contro- 
versial figure and I often disagreed with him, 
but his word was as good as his bond and 
he could always be depended upon to do what 
he said he would do. He was forthright in 
expression and no one had trouble in know- 
ing his views on any matter. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, May 3, 1957] 
VALIANT WARRIOR 


In the death of Senator JosrpH R. Mo- 
Cartuy the forces of freedom in the United 
States have lost a fierce and valiant fighter. 

He was a saber-slashing warrior. Riding 
the steed of dedication he sounded the alarm 
and pressed the battle against Communists, 
fellow-travelers and anti-anti-Communists 
wherever it led. 

Neither prestige nor influence deterred Jon 
McCartuy, neither slander nor scorn swerved 
him. Where he saw his duty, he did not 
parry; he charged. 

In this era no other man was more admired 
or more vilified. There were times when his 
saber swings were misdirected. But these 
few occasions were inevitable in a nature so 
intensely committed to the anti-Communist 
cause, and to a man of his burning patriot- 
ism. 

His enemies coined the word “McCarthy- 
lam! —straight out of the Communist propa- 
ganda machine—as a brand name of dis- 
repute. Jom McCartny seized it and turned 
it against them. 

His enemies sought to pervert and disgrace 
his motives. The warrior from Wisconsin 
had only one motive and he never deviated 
from it. 

It was to smash the Communist conspiracy. 

We on this newspaper have lost a friend. 
His country has lost a champion of Uberty. 

He served it well. 

A TRIBUTE From THE Wisconsin STATE LEGIS- 
LATURE—LEGISLATURE PAUSES To PRAY 

Mapison, Wis., May 3.—Both houses of the 
Wisconsin Legislature paused in prayer 
briefly today for Senator MCCARTHY. 

The Rey. Donovan Palmquist, pastor of 
Central Lutheran Church here, delivered the 
prayer in both houses, 

He asked God to “raise up from among the 
citizens of this State a God-fearing servant 
to serye as our Senator, one who will con- 
tinue to protect and preserve the rights of 
this free country and who will serve as leader 
of the truth, equality, justice and peace for 
the world.” 
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Mr. Palmquist continued: 

We thank God for the life of Senator Mc- 
CarTHy and for his contribution to the 
American way of life. We thank Thee for 
him as a fighter of communism, defender of 
free speech, and as one who was concerned 
about the needs of people not only in Wis- 
consin but throughout the world. ; 


[From the Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News] 
Jox—Counadrous, CONTROVERSIAL 


The death of Senator JOSEPH RAYMOND 
McCarruy brings to an end one of the most 
flaming political careers in the history of 
this State and the Nation. His death, how- 
ever will not end the controversy between 
those who charged him with opportunism 
and driving ambition and those who de- 
fended him as the outstanding champion of 
anticommunism, 

Joe's career was a strange one—from 1950 
to 1954 at least half of the public rated him 
as one of the ablest men in Congress, one 
of the most courageous of public servants. 
‘Then came the Senate vote of condemnation 
in November 1954, and his virtual eclipse as 
a national political leader, no longer a man 
to be quoted on national issues of the day, 
as though he were identified forever with a 
lost cause. 

Even during the peak of his career as a 
fervent apostle of American nationalism, 
Senator McCarruy often was not given his 
due. His method of approach to the prob- 
lems of the military and communism split 


the country. Yet there were few men of 


his stature, few ready to stand up and fight, 
and among his supporters was the great con- 
servative, Robert Taft. 

It will long be remembered that Senator 
McCartTuy was touched with greatness, for 
his influence was felt for a number of years 
in many political battles in many States and 
arenas. It was not odd that Jon in recent 
years was not in the good graces of President 
Eisenhower, for the military has a way of 
rapping the fingers of any person who makes 
a bare-knuckle attack upon its citadel. It 
is well to remember that it was Senator Mc- 
Cartuy who lambasted Gen. George E. Mar- 
shall, Eisenhower's patron in the Army. 

What we all can be sure of in Senator 
McCargtrny’s career is that he was a 
man with determination, patience, and cour- 
age such as possessed by few men in or out 
of public office. In the face of bitter news- 
paper and other criticism, he stuck to his 
guns. Though at times he was generally 
denounced, his resignation demanded, he 
kept right on wading in. 

Someday the Joe McCartruy story will be 
told adequately, and it seems to us that it 
will show he was able to rise above self- 
interest when the national interest was at 
stake—when it counted the most. 

There are a good many Kenoshans who 
are going to miss having Fighting Jor as their 
spokesman in Congress, There are others 
who will say he was not constructive, but 
friend and foe deplore his death at the com- 
paratively young age 48. He may not rank 
with the highest statesmen, Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, La Follette, Taft, but he will not 
be soon forgotten, either. 


Arab Torrent of Hate Keeps Rolling On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing excerpts from press and radio 
further point up the necessity of a se- 
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curity pact with Israel. These excerpts 
appeared in the Israel Digest of April 8, 
1957. 
The excerpts follow: 
ARAB TORRENT OF HATE KEEPS ROLLING ON 
EGYPTIANS RETURNING TO GAZA 

“Reliable sources report that preparations 
are now going forward for the return of the 
Egyptian Army to the Gaza strip. This 
move will be part of the Egyptian plan to 
restore the situation in the strip to what it 
was in October 1958.“ (Radio Beirut, 
March 20.) 

“Official Egyptian circles refuse to com- 
ment on the various reports that have been 
circulated according to which the Egyptian 
Government proposed to Mr. Bunche that 
it would not send its army to Gaza * * * 
Egypt cannot possibly make such a promise; 
on the contrary, reports point to the prep- 
arations now being made to have the 
Palestinian Army of Egypt take over the 
positions it previously occupied in the Gaza 
strip.” (Radio Beirut, March 21.) 

ARABS MUST CRUSH ISRAEL 

“The Arab people of Kuwait have started 
to move forward, to stand side by side with 
the Arabs of the guif and to unite their 
struggle with the rest of the Arabs. The 
Arab States must triumph over imperialism 
and its underlings and crush Israel—and 
thus achieve their desired supreme unity.” 
(Volce of the Arabs, Cairo, March 5.) 

NO ISRAEL SHIP SHALL PASS 


“Freedom of passage for Jewish vessels in 
the Gulf of Aqaba means a threat to the 
existence of the Arab nation. We have to 
be cautious and alert in the face of every 
attempt to transform UNEF into a conquer- 
ing force, and the internationaliza- 
tion of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza 
strip. If such a thing were to occur, it 
would be similar to the disaster of Pales- 
tine.” (Ikhsan el-Jabri, chairman of the 
Syrian Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee over Radio Ramallah, Jordan, 
March 5.) 

“Saudi forces are being stationed on the 
island of Sanafir and, with heavy guns, are 
threatening any Israel vessel seeking to pass 
through the Straits of Tiran.” (Radio Cairo, 
March 8.) 


Suleiman el-Nabulsi, the Prime Minister 
of Jordan stated, as reported over Damascus 
Radio said: “The Arabs have the right to 
close the gulf or open it to shipping accord- 
ing to their own wishes * * *. No state has 
the right to send ships through the Aqaba 
Gulf without Arab permission.” (Radio 
Cairo, March 7.) 

WE ARE ISRAEL'S ENEMIES 

“News of Egypt’s announcement that she 
‘was reinstituting her administration in Gaza 
passed like a violent storm in the foreign 
press * * * It accused President Nasser of 
trying to restore the previous situation, al- 
lowing him to renew the war against Israel 
and to turn the Suez Canal into a bargaining 
point against the world. It also said that 
President Nasser is playing with, dynamite 
and that he is determined to expose Israel 
to fedayeen raids. To all this we answer: 
We believe that Israel is the source of evil 
in the Middle East and in all the world, and, 
before the eyes and ears of the world we say 
openly, We are Israel's enemies.” (Al-Jihad, 
Jordan Daily, March 17.) 

“UNEF is bound to hand over the Gaza 
strip to the Arabs without any of the imagi- 
nary conditions envisaged by Israel. The 
Jewish dream of freedom of navigation is one 
thing—the existence of a state of war be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel is another.” 
(Falastin, Jordan Daily, March 6.) 


TOMORROW WE WILL REGAIN PALESTINE 


“Tomorrow, with the help of Allah, Pale- 
stine will be regained * * * and the unity 
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of the Arab state will be completed.” (Al 
Bilad, Jordan Daily, March 11.) 

On the same day, the Jordan daily Al Bilad, 
also commemorating the revolt, sald: “At 
this hour we recall in our blessing, King 
Hussein. We beseech God to watch over 
King Hussein as a treasure for the Arab 
world. May his hands and the hands of his 
brethren regain Palestine.” (Al Bilad, Jor- 
dan daily, March 11.) 


WE WILL SOLVE THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


“What can the world expect from a state 
of gangsters? * * * All we have said should 
be quite clear. Every conflict between the 
Arabs and Israel will be solved neither by 
East or West, but by the Arabs themselves.” 
(Al Jihad, Jordan daily, March 3.) 

“I was glad at the Israeli departure from 
the Gaza strip, and because of the disap- 
pearance of the heavy shadow from over the 
beloved city. But what hurt my soul was 
that the Jews left in fulfillment of the U. N. 
Assembly resolutions. My rejoicing would 
have been greater had their departure been 
the result of a decisive battle with the 
Arabs.” (Al Dif'a, Jordan daily, March 10.) 


NASSER TO JORDAN STUDENTS 


In a speech to Jordan students who came 
to greet him in Cairo after Israel's with- 
drawal from Gaza, Col. Abdel Nasser said: 
“Arab nationalism is the ammunition * * * 
which we shall use against Zionist hopes 
* * * Arab nationalism is the main am- 
munition in our long battle against zionism 
and imperialism.” 

Before and after the speech, Nasser was 
greeted with cries of “Long live Nasser, long 
live Gaza, Israel must be destroyed.” (Al 
Ahram and Al Dif’a, Cario and Jordan dailies, 
respectively, March 10.) 


A Cargo-Handling Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Marine Digest of April 27 published an 
excellent article by S. G. Hayman of 
the Alaska Steamship Co. which oper- 
ates vessels between Alaska and the 
United States, The article describes one 
method by which this company is con- 
stantly improving its service to meet the 
transportation needs of Alaska. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include it here- 
with: 

A Carco-HANDLING REVOLUTION 
(By S. G. Hayman) 

SEaTTLE.—Nearby, expansive Alaska, long 
‘vital in the development of the Northwest, 
is a force that is forging new forms in trans- 
portation. Here within a few short years the 
shackles of piece-by-piece cargo handling, 
practically unchallenged since ocean ship- 
ping began, have been broken. Another 
freedom from drudgery is realized by labor 
and shippers who receive a marked improye- 
ment in service. 

Both the structure and variety of the 
Northland combine in formidable fashion to 
frustrate surface transport. Alaska’s 590,000 
square miles sweep from western Canada 
to the shores of Siberia and high into the 
frigid Arctic. While its 26,000-mile coast- 
line would more than skirt the earth at the 
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equator, vast areas are frozen up much of 
the year. 

Population is scattered In small villages 
except for 2 cities of about 30,000 and 70,000 
and a half-dozen towns up to 10,000. North 
of the Alaska Peninsula the shores recede so 
gradually, water depth within reasonable 
reach of land is insufficient for ship terminal 
construction. So cargoes must be lightered 
in and out. But with ice conditions making 
more than seasonal employment impossible, 
there's an almost general lack of lighterage 
equipment. This, with the severity of 
weather throughout the area, frequently 
forces interruptions in cargo operations. 
Elsewhere terminal facilities are largely 
inadequate for ocean vessels. 

Even salmon behavior serves to complicate 
the picture. Much of the pack is caught and 
canned in waters outside of the regular 
southeastern and southwestern runs. A 
good season here, a bad one there or an over- 
all good or bad year—is unpredictable for 
this major seafood product which develops 
the only substantial southbound cargo and 
then sufficient for volume movement only a 
couple months a year. When the run is 
heavy, prompt receipt of extra cans is neces- 
sary to pack the fish which then must be 
moved out readily to keep the canneries from 
becoming blocked. Of course when the na- 
tives can salmon, they can't work cargo, and 
that develops a tight labor situation. 


A DIFFICULT SERVICE 


Little wonder that over 60 steamship 
lines have come and gone from this trade 
since the United States picked up Alaska 
from Russia for a paltry $7,200,000 on March 
80, 1867. There is only one oldtimer serving 
the territory, Alaska Steamship Co., whose 
grandfather rights go back to 1895, the year 
they staked their claim to southeastern 
Alaska service with the 136-foot 450-ton 
steamer Wiliapa. 

However, grandfather rights and trade 
claims are of doubtful value here since cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity aren't 
necessary and anyone can get into the act 
if he can finance an operation. But there's 
no stampede to get in. Reference to con- 
gressional committee report on Alaska prob- 
lems, part III. July 22, 24, and November 21. 
1947, sheds more light on this. Mr. George 
Talmadge of the United States Maritime 
Commission, responding to a question from 
Congressman Willis W. Bradley, said, “Sir, I 
personally asked at least 25 principle steam- 
ship companies if they could possibly be in- 
duced, under any circumstances, to enter the 
Alaska trade. Replies ranged from a horse 
laugh to ‘nuts’, That generally is considered 
one of the least desirable trades anyone 
would want to be in.“ 

But the Alaska Line has stuck to it and 
for over 40 years has served all Alaska, but 
what now is even more significant, theirs is 
probably the most highly containerized 
ocean-going steamship operation today. It's 
in this field of containerization that Alaska 
Steamship, which serves Alaska exclusively, 
has made its mark, They have developed a 
highly versatile container program which 
has proved remarkably successful on this 
difficult run. 

_ SKINNER AND EDDY BUY 

Actually the trade has not always been 80 
rigorous for Alaska Steamship. In 1908 it 
came under control of Kennecott Copper 
Corp., which had shortly before acquired ex- 
tensive copper properties in the Prince Wil- 
liam Sound area, principally at Latouche and 
inland at Kennecott. The output of these 
mines provided a constant backlog of ton- 
nage from about 1910 to 1938, when the ore 
petered out. Then the one-way haul ele- 
ment began to bear heavily on the Alaska 
Line as it did on other carriers. Kennecott 
started looking for a purchaser of the steam- 
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ship company now no longer an integral part 
ot its mining activity, In 1944, while the 
line was under the War Shipping Administra- 
tion as was all United States ocean transport 
during World War I. the Skinner & Eddy 
ot Seattle, acquired the capital stock. 
By the time the Government returned the 
Alaskan operation to strictly private account 
In late 1948, other trades had been on that 
is for 2 years. Maritime administrators 
Were concerned about the ability of private 
carriers to carry on in the face of 
appalling wartime increases in operating 
ts. Four didn’t: Santa Ana Steamship 
Co., Alaska tion Co., Alaska 
Freight Express Corp., and Northland Trans- 
Portation Co. 


LENGTHY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


It was with this background that in 1949 
Alaska Steamship Co. began its cargo- 
handling research program. Four years and 
much study and experimentation later, a de- 
cision was reached to initiate a container 
Program. Already evolved was a basic con- 
tainer that would not overtax the limited 
facilities of most Alaskan ports and one that 
Would stow readily aboard ship. Of 60-cubic- 
foot capacity this 3-foot-5-inch high crib 
or unit as it was dubbed is collapsible, of sim- 
Ple wood fabrication, structurally a buildup 
of a regular 4- by 6-foot cargo board with a 
Plywood top which is strapped in place. This 
Was designed for shipper loading for sealed 
Movement to consignee. The initial order 
Called for 1,500. They cost about $23 each. 

To augment the crib a second container 
named gard of 144-cubic-foot capacity—6 
feet 534 inches long, 4 feet 3% inches wide, 
and 6 feet 93, inches high—was also de- 
veloped. This corrugated iron carrier of 
Weatherproof construction has legs for fork- 
lift handling and rings on top for sling 

ks. It is now used for dock-to-dock 

transport of mall and highly pilferable and 

le cargo. Five hundred gards were or- 
dered, They cost about $215 each, 
SHIPPERS QUICK TO USE 

The service was advertised and in May 1953 

© first volume movement of container cargo 
Satled from Seattle on the motorship Susitna, 
a 6,000 headweight ton CI-MAV-I. Her trip 
to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, 
Haines, Skagwag, and Sitka followed the route 
the Willapa had blazed for the line 58 years 
before, 

“This new service caught on so fast, it has 
been nip and tuck keeping up with shipper 
demand for units,” W. J. Manahan, company 
Seneral traffic manager, relates. We unload 
them from delivering carrier by forklift—20 
tons in about 15 minutes.” 

The shipper saves equipment time. He 
benefits as does the steamship company from 

© nonbreak bulk feature which eliminates 
Multiple manual individual handlings and 
Cuts the potential for pilferage, loss, and 
damage. “A significant 45-percent reduc- 
tion in claims on container cargo has result- 
ed at the same time packaging and marking 
Tequirements were reduced,” Manahan 
Points out, 

Another 1,500 cribs were ordered later in 
1953. Today a crew of 10 men is required 
to keep the 17,000 cribs now employed in 
Condition, and the service is still expanding. 
Although their use heretofore has been large- 
Y by Seattle shippers, this month through 
arrangements with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
Way, the Alaska Line now also makes cribs 
Available to Portland merchants at no extra 
Cost. That suggests their possible use by a 
Jet greater number of shippers from a wider 
Seographical area. 

This original Alaska Steamship Company 
Service now reaches throughout Alaska from 
e hikan. in the southeast to Nome in the 

‘orthwest, including interior points served 

connection with the Alaska Railroad and 
ska truckers. 
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With the expedited handling of cargo in 
containers, the physical impossibility of 
working more than two hatches at a time at 
most Alaska docks because of their size is no 
longer so serious a problem. 


MANY ADAPTATIONS 


The forklift truck is the muscles of the 
operation ashore as well as aboard ship where 
cribs and gards are intermingled because of 
their complementary size. These containers 
are lifted on and off the vessel by conven- 
tional ship's gear. Its waterproof construc- 
tion makes the gard optional deck cargo; the 
crib is carried below. Ships’ holds have been 
paved flush with cargo mats and other ir- 
regularities are squared off to facilitate 
stowage. On company Libertys this includes 
the installation of especially designed pon- 
toon orlop decks over the shaft alleys in Nos. 
4 and 5 holds. 

An empty gard weighs about 1,300 pounds. 
Cribs, which take about 325 pounds, are car- 
ried collapsed in which form they are picked 
up by shippers. 

Lack of forklift equipment does not deter 
merchants; their interest in crib service has 
lead them to improvise. Some skid them 
onto their trucks. Others use hand-pallet 
jacks, Still others may fill cribs while they 
are set up and in position on their delivering 
vehicles, 

A brief tour of Pier 42, the Alaska Steam- 
ship Seattle terminal, reflects the cargo- 
handling revolution. Four-deep tiers of cribs 
line the two 900-foot transit buildings. 
Empties are stacked in the 5-acre open stor- 
age area. Actually piece-by-piece handling 
of packaged cargo for the major Alaskan ports 
is fast becoming a thing of the past. But 
considering the great variety of cargo 
handled and the number of whistlestops 
served by Alaska Steamship, you can count 
on it, they will never reach 100 percent con- 
tainerization. 

On any sailing an Alaska liner may tote 10 
to 20 automobiles, a road grader, 2 or 3 trac- 
tors, a few to a few hundred thousand feet 
of lumber, a fishing boat and several pleasure 
craft. Dredge buckets or a dredge itself, mill 
and mine equipment, cannery machines or 
a herd of cattle, even a donkey or two are not 
uncommon. As yet they haven't found a way 
to crib these and they don't expect to. But 
they are well along on a second major con- 
tainer program that is just a few months 
younger than their crib operation. 


TRAILER VAN SERVICE 


In August 1953 under arrangements with 
Garrison Fast Freight, Inc., a motor carrier 
in Washington State and Alaska, Alaska 
Steamship Co, started a through trailer van 
service between Seattle and Fairbanks; the 
Territory's second largest city and a key in- 
terior defense center. Forty-foot dry and 
refrigerated cargo trailer vans of 2,000 cubic 
foot capacity were put to use. 

To provide electricity for the refrigerator 
and heater equipment, necessary outlets 
were installed aboard ship as were perma- 
nent trailer rests at the after ends of No. 2 
and 4 hatches and portable rests alongside 
these and No. 3. Thereafter on each Tues- 
day's Liberty salling for Valdez, where over- 
the-highway haul to destination begins, up 
to 12 trailers were carried, 3 each on Nos, 2 
and 4 hatch covers and 2 on either side of 
these and No. 3. The vans are lifted on and 
off by the ship's 50-ton and 30-ton heavy 
lift booms at Nos. 2 and 4, respectively. A 
tractor assists in positioning those carried 
alongside No. 3. 

Increasing demand for this type transport 
suggested heavy-lift gear for No. 5. So in 
line with Alaska Line philosophy, “If you 
need something new, make it,” they designed 
a new stayless, quadral pyramid-shaped miz- 
zen mast and their repair division fabricated 
and installed 1 on each of the 3 Libertys 
maintaining weekly sailings to southwestern 
Alaska. This included a 30-ton heavy lift 
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boom at No. 5 and essential trailer rests. 
That raised to 17 the 40-foot trailer van 
Capacity of the Liberty. 

DOUBLE DECKING 


The next project was to add 24-foot dry 
and reefer cargo vans for on-deck transport 
on the eight company C1-MAV-1's. Before 
the first of this year Alaska Line officials 
could foresee further expansion beyond the 
then present capacity of their ships. With 
no other way out than up, that's where they 
went. Double decking of 24-foot vans of 
1,200 cubic foot capacity began in December 
and an appreciably greater van carrying 
capacity for both CI-MAV-I's: and Libertys 
is indicated, 

For the first few years this Alaska Steam- 
ship van service was geared to requirements 
for fast through transport of military 
from Seattle to northern installations. The 
commercial cargo van service provided did 
not include pickup in Seattle although store- 
door delivery was uniform. Now pickup 
service has been added for perishable com- 
modities through new Garrison tariffs, effec- 
tive January 11, that include Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, Alaska's largest cities. This 
promises to further expand the demand for 
van transport, which now is routed to Seward 
for Alaska Railroad piggyback movement 
to destination. Final delivery continues to 
be by truck tractor. ’ 

Already identified as one of the most high- 
ly containerized operations under the Ameri- 
can flag, the Alaska Line has shown what 
can be done with nonspecial purpose vessels. 
They attribute the overall success to flexi- 
bility. “We have containers capable of . 
meeting the limitations indicated by the 
characteristics of the trade and size and fa- 
cilities of all Alaskan cities,” Manahan says, 

A secondary reason for the growth and a 
product of the container program itself is the 
regularity of sailings. “While we lose about 
40 percent in stowage we make up for that in 
faster turnaround,” Manahan points out, 
“and we give regular service which attracts 
business.“ 

PLANS FOR FUTURE 


Two Alaska liners a week sail from Seattle 
for the southwestern Alaska rail belt and one 
a week for southeastern Alaska. Other areas 
receive service as cargo volume dictates and 
during open navigation. Vessels are sched- 
uled for points as far north as Kotzebue, 
above the Arctic Circle. Altogether in 1956 
the Alaska Line made 171 commercial voy- 
ages to the Northland. In addition they 
operated three ships in the distant early 
warning supply operation for the dccount of 
the Government. 

In the August 17, 1956, issue of the Dis- 
patcher, J. R. Robertson, vice president of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, said: “Top engineers 
point to Alaska Steamship Co.'s container 
program as the direction in which all cargo 
operations are going to move in the future.” 

Since the Alaska Line’s container opera- 
tion was instituted in 1953, the White Pass 
and Yukon Route and Union Steamships, 
Ltd., have set up container services. Other 
foreign and American lines are now closely 
studying Alaska's operation. 

The next move for Alaska Steamship Co. 
is not now apparent, but the momentum 
their container service has already developed 
suggests expansion beyond the capabilities 
of their present fleet of 5 Libertys and 8 
Ci-MAV-1's. Anticipating this develop- 
ment, the company engaged a transportation 
expert, who for 3 years atudied the merits of 
constructing special purpose trainships for 
the major traffic run between Seattle and 
the Alaska rail belt. 

Plans were drawn, bids invited but all were 
rejected and the company turned from the 
trainship concept. In making this decision 
last December, D. E. Skinner, president of the 
Une, confirmed that the company was con- 
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tinuing its research for a more satisfactory 
type of nonbreak bulk service. 

Whatever they come up with, Alaska Line 
has already made some remarkable contribu- 
tions to transportation technology and 
shippers are benefiting, not only from im- 
proved service, but from substantial savings 
from freight rate schedules that have not 
been materially changed since 1954, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 

ted to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 

the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 

. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentlons be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recòrd any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima*e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Offictal Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings, 


Cogitation, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
dap, I include the following article from 
the Wall Street Journal: 

Cocrration, Inc—How 4 CALIFORNIA FRM 
TaKEs ix MILLIONS FOR FEET-ON-DESK 
THINKING—Ir BROODS- ABOUT BERYLLIUM, 
Mock Am BATTLES, CHINESE DIETS, at Your 
EXPENSE—THE MATING OF THE MISSILES 

(By Gordon McKibben) 

Santa Monica, Cauiy—Checking in for a 
day's work, a young doctor of philosophy 

ng a crewcut and a yellow sport shirt 

sits down, lights his pipe, props his feet on a 

desk, and shuts his eyes. 

A normal working day has begun at RAND 

The man is thinking. Thinking fast 
and furious, and far into the future. And 

Since you're paying his salary, you can hope 

he's out the Russians. 

In a search for America’s strangest corpo- 
Tation, RAND would be a company to con- 
Sider. Aside from one exotic project, in- 
structing human and electronic brains how 

Intercept a Soviet air attack, the corpo- 
ration is exclusively devoted to thinking. It 

entirely at the taxpayers’ expense, for 

its only customers are the Air Force and the 
e Energy Commission. It is isolated 
from the harsh competitive world, where 

Most companies can lose money as well as 

it, by cost-plus-6-percent contracts. 

Yet it pays no dividends to anyone; the 6 

Percent is happily reinvested in more 

king. 

“TECHNIQUE IN SYNTHESIS” 

RAND's thought-production line calls 
Upon a staff as diverse as you'll ever encoun- 

Outside a university. More than 800 po- 
tical scientists, sociologists, economists, en- 

Sineers, chemists, physicists, and assorted 

Other braintrusters work for the corporation, 

Pooling their talents in what H. Rowan Gai- 

ther, board chairman, calls a technique in 

Synthesis. The company's contracts this year 

Will amount to more than $23 million. 

s executives contend they'll save the 
taxpayers far more than that sum, for their 
Principal business is to advise Air Force gen- 
rals how to prepare for tomorrow's wars 
Without bankrupting the Nation. As Brown- 
te Haydon, chief of technical communi- 
Cations, puts it: “Our job is to see that the 
Air Force gets the best possible weapons and 
Uses the best methods of operations at the 
least Possible cost.” 

They are considering fighters and bombers 
Which may not be built for years; thinking 
Up new ways to help the Infantry with 
Planes and missiles; worrying about how td 

end this Nation against sneak attack; 

Pondering the nature of the enemy. 

How well are they succeding? It’s im- 
Possible to provide a complete answer, for 

tests of their work will come in the 
future, and much of it is now wrapped in the 
kest secrecy. 
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About all one can say for sure is that 
RAND Corp. is engaged in astonishingly 
varied studies—ranging from metallurgy to 
military tactics to the mood and musele of 
Red China. And some of these may have 
eventual impact upon many a more ortho- 
dox United States business enterprise. 


GROWTH OF TITANIUM 


As the classic example of this, RAND ofi- 
cials cite titanium. Nearly a decade ago 
RAND thinkers decided this was a promising 
metal for stresses of a supersonic age, and 
sponsored research at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute in Columbus, Ohio, which demon- 
strated they were right. In 1948. exactly 3 
pounds of titanium sponge, primary form of 
the metal, were produced; this year indus- 
try sources estimate output will top 50 mil- 
lion pounds. Companies such as Du Pont, 
National Distillers Products Corp., and Ti- 
tanium Metals Corpdration of America have 
invested millions in the new industry. 

Now along comes RAND with optimistic 
things to say about beryllium, a metal even 
lighter and in some ways stronger than titan- 
lum, sharing titanium’s resistance to heat, 
and perhaps with even more spectacular pos- 
sibilities for use in piloted aircraft and in 
missiles. 

Right now beryllium; like titanium 10 
years ago, is just another element on the 
atomic chart, a whitish metal, fearfully ex- 
pensive, with little commercial use except 
in alloys with other metals. But the RAND 
research team headed by a structural engi- 
neer, Dr. George A. Hoffman, has decided it 
has a- potentially spectacular future in air- 
craft. The team concluded a plane made 
mostly of beryllium would weigh about half 
as much as today’s basically aluminum plane. 
Such a craft, carrying the same amount of 
fuel and the same payload, would fiy 40 per- 
cent farther without refueling. Or, if the 
same distance were flown, 1 pound of payload 
could be added for every pound of beryllium 
used in the plane—because that pound of 
beryllium would substitute for 2 pounds of 
aluminum. 

LONG-RUN SAVINGS 


Economists on the team have calculated 
that the “worth in use“ of such a substitu- 
tion would, over the life of a plane, range up 
to $1,000 a pound. This would pay off, they 
contend, even though the initial cost of a 
beryllium airliner or warcraft is likely to re- 
main extremely high. They figure that even 
after production of the metal is fully de- 
veloped, beryllium may cost up to 6200 per 
pound installed in aircraft structures. This 
compares to about $20 to $40 for the installed 
cost of aluminum in planes today. The long- 
run operational savings would make the 
metal particularly desirable for huge, long- 
distance aircraft, they contend. 

Dr. Hoffman claims the RAND study punc- 
tures an old theory that berylllum's high cost 
dooms it forever as a practical metal. Skep- 
tics have also said that the present scarcity 
of beryl ore, from which beryllium is ex- 
tracted, is an insurmountable obstacle. But 
the team concluded that excellent deposits 
exist in this country, especially South Caro- 
lina, and in such foreign sources as South 
America. Dr. Hoffman declares that as de- 
mand develops sufficient ore will be dis- 
covered, as has happened with once scarce 
uranium ore, 

It would be feasible to use beryllium in 
certain parts of a plane today, according to 
RAND. But they would have to be nonmov- 


ing parts which could be cast. To produce 
sheet, or extrusions, additional basic research 
is required to overcome the metal’s lack of 
ductility. RAND is urging the Government 
and industry to step up the attack upon this 
problem, Still another hurdle, toxicity of the 
metal's dust, can be overcome by modern in- 
dustrial safety measures, it predicts. 
A WORLD OF PRETENSE 


Some of RAND's best brains dwell in a 
world of pretense—a world of violence in 
which the casualities are often shocking but 
so far purely imaginary. They are conduct- 
ing an endless series of mock air battles by 
feeding complex data into a huge, flashing 
analog computer. The object: To discover, 
by bloodless trial and error, the best combin- 
ation of men, weapons, and tactics to crush 
an enemy. 

Take this typical “battle.” The scene and 
time: Around Greenland, 1970. An enemy 
striking force of 400 planes is flying over the 
North Pole on a line for Boston and New York. 
A United States force of 275 planes is put 
into the air immediately; and another 100 
planes are held back as reserves. Thirty-six 
ground defense crews in the far North im- 
mediately swing into action. Visibility is ex- 
cellent; a full moon and clear skies. These 
and many other factors are translated mathe- 
matically into terms the computer can digest. 
The speeds, range, and armaments of Ameri- 
can and enemy craft of 1970, for instance, 
must be supplied—on the basis of Air Force 
data and intelligence reports. Once the 
battle terms are fed to the computer, it re- 
veals in a few seconds how the fight came out. 

If New York is wiped out, the scientists try 
again. Indeed, hundreds of versions of this 
same basic battle are fought out. Men in 
RAND's operations division jiggle the terms a 
bit each time, allowing a few more planes to 
the enemy here, a different combination of 
interceptors and ground fire there, 

RAND's Dr. Willis H. Ware suggests busi- 
ness firms could well use the same sort of 
techniques to work out the best solutions for 
their risk-taking ventures of the future. “You 
could make a mathematical model of the 
economy—or at least that section of It you 
deal with in your business. Then you'd let 
your junior executives play with it. You 
could test them by feeding their ideas into 
the computer—without actually risking any 
money. It would even be possible to set 
things up so the junior executives wouldn't 
even realize it was a game instead of the 
real thing.” 

BOEING’S CONTRACT 

A nasty idea, perhaps. But the fact is that 
RAND Corp. is not particularly intent on be- 
ing nice to people; on the contrary, its of- 
ficials often feel obligated to be exceedingly 
difficult. One of them cites this example: 
Not long after World War II ended, the Air 
Force awarded Boeing Airplane Co, the con- 
tract for this Nation's present heavy bomber, 
the B-52. 

Exact diminesions of the sky giant had not 
been definitely fixed, however. Boeing sub- 
mitted plans. RAND advised the Air Force 
the projected craft was too heavy. Boeing's 
engineers went back to their drawing boards 
and created a slenderized B-52 whose weight 
dropped nearly one-third. With fuel and 
load, it now weighs something above 400,000 
pounds. And because weight is a fairly ac- 
curate determinant of cost, the price dropped 
about one-third, too; the price tag is now 
about $8 million, counting extras. 
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RAND boasts it saved taxpayers another 
tidy sum when two manufacturers gunning 
for Air Force contracts designed separate 
missiles, RAND researchers decided a single 
missile would do the job—and shocked all 
parties involved by recommending that the 
front end of one missile be mated to the 
back end of its competitor, The Air Force 
concurred. 

How does it happen that the Air Force lis- 
tens to such schemes suggested by economiz- 
ing eggheads? 

In the first place, they asked for it. RAND 
actually began life as an Army Air Force 
project in 1946, when Gen. H. H. “Hap” 
Arnold decided to gamble $10 million to re- 
tain a nucleus of top scientists for air war- 
fare research. 

RAND’S NAME 

RAND gets its name, incidentally, from a 
contraction of the words “research and de- 
velopment,” although the oldest story mak- 
ing the rounds at the company still insists 
that the letters actually mean “research and 
no development.” 

General Arnold, according to Mr. Haydon, 
listed one condition on the scientists’ use of 
the $10 million: They were to get as far away 
as possible from Washington and its red tape. 

The scientists moved into a tiny sealed-off 
corner of the huge Douglas Aircraft Corp. 
plant in Santa Monica, Calif., some 3,000 
miles from the Nation's Capital. After about 
3 years they got quarters of their own in 
downtown Santa Monica. Some of RAND's 
top officials, including F. R. Colibohm, presi- 
dent, are former Douglas offiicals. 

RAND researchers are a young lot, aver- 
aging 34 or 35 years of age. They come to 
RAND for many reasons. 

“Lots of variety here. There's something 
different to work on every day.“ says Gene 
Jacobs, 28, a mathematician who works as a 
programer in the computer area, 

William Micks, a 33-year-old structural 
engineer from Texas, remarks: “I like the 
fact there are no laboratories here. You're 
uot tempted to run around and test out an 
idea in labs every hour or so. Instead, you're 
forced to think things through and this 
tends to keep you from getting sidetracked.” 

Mr. Micks and most of his colleagues do 
their heavy thinking amid park-like sur- 
roundings at RAND's handsome Santa Mon- 
ica headquarters building, a few hundred 
yards from famed “Muscle Beach” and its 
continuous display of “Mr. America“ brawn. 
But the company also maintains offices in 
Washington, D. C., Dayton, Ohio, Lexington, 
Mass., and Weisbaden, Germany. 

Working out of RAND's Washington office, 
& group of Chinese economists has reached 
some tentative conclusions on the Chinese 
economy. 

Among these: China is producing less food 
today than it was in the prewar years, before 
1937- Rice production has not increased 
significantly in recent years, and the Chinese 
Communist government may be forced to 
persuade the people to change ancient diet- 
ary habits and switch from rice to coarser, 
cheaper grains such as wheat. 

The report compares China's first 5-year 
plan with neighbor India. China is spend- 
ing about 44 percent of total investment 
upon industry, and only 8 percent on projects 
to raise food supply, housing, and clothing. 
In direct contrast, India is spending about 
44 percent of her 5-year plan investment to 
increase production of food and other con- 
sumer welfare items, with only 14 percent 
going for industry. 

Why should the Air Force care? 

“Because “the Air Force asks RAND to 
engage in long-range and broad research. 
After all, informed estimates of the state of 
China's economy in 1970 may be extremely 
useful in future military planning,” Dr, Oleg 
Hoeffding, RAND economist, answers. While 
intensive study of China is new at RAND, 
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the company’s social scientists have for years 
studied Soviet Russia. 
TRAINING TECHNICIANS 

Beyond the realm of pure thought, RAND 
does haye one down-to-earth problem— 
training technicians how to alert the Nation 
against enemy air attack. The company, 
under a $13 million Air Force contract, is 
helping to set up the SAGE (semiautomatic 
ground environment) air-defense program. 

SAGE will replace present manual opera- 
tions in which men at remote radar stations 
watch radar screens to establish speed, alti- 
tude, and direction of unidentified planes. 
When such planes are spotted, the radar 
operators must guide United States inter- 
ceptor planes to contact with the potential 
enemy. 

Under the SAGE system computers will 
watch the radar screens and report what they 
see. A human monitor must still decide 
whether the plane is friendly and whether to 
scramble, which means to send out the inter- 
ceptors. If interceptors do go aloft, the 
computers instantly come up with all the 
information needed by the pilots. This is 
passed along by the human monitors whom 
RAND is training. 


Coal Industry Week Might Be Better Than 
Month—But Let’s Have One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Coal Industry Week Might Be 
Better Than Month—But Let’s Have 
One” which appeared in the April 28, 
1957, issue of the Madisonville Messen- 
ger of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

COAL INDUSTRY WEEK MIGHT Bx BETTER THAN 
Montu—But LET'S Have ONE 


Appalachian Coals, Inc., the big Cincin- 
nati marketing agency, has again called the 
industry's attention to the need for a na- 
tional coal industry month. The idea, of 
course, would be to stage on such an occa- 
sion a full-scale promotion of the Black 
Diamond, and to remind the Nation of its 
great dependence upon this basic fuel in 
peacetime and wartime alike. > 

Ten months ago—in June 1956—ACTI in its 
bulletin pointed out that in the memory of 
veteran coal people no such commemora- 
tive idea has ever been promoted to rec- 
ognize publicly the importance of the coal 
industry tq the welfare of the Nation. Yet 
there are more special days and weeks and 
months than the calendar has to offer. Of 
these, many have no more justification than 
can be accorded a publicity man's efforts to 
earn his pay. 

The ACI Bulletin 10 months ago pressed 
its point like this: 

“Yet here is a basic and indispensable com- 
modity—coal—its uses and future unknown 
to millions of Americans, its problems fre- 
quently distorted in the public thinking, and 
its amazing and growing contribution to the 
world's highest material scale of living gen- 
erally overlooked. 

“So let's have a National Coal Industry 
Month proclaimed, perhaps by the President 
himself, and noted by a joint congressional 
resolution. Governors of the 22 coal-pro- 
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ducing States will wish to make their con- 
tribution, and the dozen leading coal States 
will appropriately set aside a day of that 
month for recognition at the capital.” 

The big Cincinnati coal agency thinks the 
time may be appropriate now to reactivate 
the idea, for Bituminous Coal Institute has 
been revamped and is now operating full 
force throughout coal’s territory. 

It has been suggested, too, that it might 
be better to limit the annual celebration to 
a week, instead of a month. A lot of observ- 
ance can be packed into a week, without a 
doubt, and the shorter time would permit 
greater concentration of publicity efforts. 

As for the time for staging such a Bitu- 
minous Coal Industry Week or Month, mid- 
September has been suggested. It has been 
suggested, too, that the objectives of the spe- 
cial observance include the following: 

To explain the contributions of the coal 
industry to daily life. : 

To tell America of the value of the coal 
industry to the country, and to encourage 
the proper use of solid fuels. 

To enhance appreciation of coal and coal 
products, and of the contributions of the coal 
industry to the Nation's progress and econ- 
omy. 

To encourage all coal men to tell the story 
of the coal industry to their communities 

To publicize coal and coal products. 

To promote international good will for the 
benefit of the coal industry, and to create & 
greater acceptance and use of, and broaden 
the markets for, coal products. 

Draw national attention to the value of 
coal as the source of heat and power for our 
economy. 

To promote further understanding of the 
positive values the coal industry brings the 
American family. 

To call the attention of business enter- 
prise, as well as the public, to the services 
performed by the coal industry. 

To promote the proper use of coal. 

Hopkins County, other coal-producing 
areas in Kentucky, and the Frankfort gov- 
ernment could really do a fine job of coal 
promotion should the coal week or month 
idea be adopted. It seems to us the oppor - 
tunity is too great to overlook—this chance 
to remind the Nation anew of its vast de- 
pendence upon this basic fuel. 

The story of coal has features which in 
our opinion would catch the public imagina- 
tion in a great way. 


National Savings and Loan League Op- 
poses Veterans’ Provisions of Housing 
Bill, H. R. 6659 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to include in the Recorp & 
letter addressed to me on April 17, 1957, 
by the National Savings and Loan 
League, expressing opposition to any 
merger of the FHA and VA loan pro- 
grams. These views are expressed in 
connection with H. R. 6659, the propo: 
Housing Act of 1957, which would create 
a veterans’ preference program in 
and use a portion of the national service 
life insurance trust fund for the pur- 
Snae of FHA veterans’ preference home 
oans. 
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The letter dated April 17, 1957, from 


the National Savings and Loan League 
follows: 


NATIONAL SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1957. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Aj- 
fairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Tracu: We appreciate your giv- 
ing us the opportunity to express our views 
relative to the provisions of H. R. 5659 which 
affect veterans’ housing. 

As the record will show, we appeared be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Housing earlier 
year in opposition to use of the national 
Service life insurance fund in the housing 
Program, and in opposition to any merger 
Of the FHA and VA loan program. We stated 
then that the VA loan program should be 
Permitted to terminate upon a gradual basis 
Tather than the abrupt termination as now 
Provided, with the veteran whose eligibility 
finally expired being treated the same as 
any other housing consumer. 
I trust the above is adequately responsive 
to your communication of April 9. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. FRANKLIN Morrison, 
Chairman, Legislation Committee. 


Hearings Before the Senate Rackets 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


eee CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
rles Mercer of the Associated Press 
f Connection with recent hearings be- 
ore the Senate Rackets Committee: 
(By Charles Mercer) 
hes Ew Yore —Newspapermen frequently up- 
id television for failure to give extensive 
ae to important news. Here at last 
Fasten opportunity to praise a work of fine 
tiative in TV reporting which should 
Serve as a model to stations and viewers 
throughout the country. 
biggest news in Scranton, Pa., of this 
= fortnight has been the Senate Rackets 
mmittee hearings on union violence. 
to the efforts of station WDAU-TV, 
an afiliate of CBS, Scranton television view- 
rs should be thoroughly informed on the 
hearings, 
On April 16, 17, and 18 station WDAU-TV 
Wasented 14,500 feet of sound film of the 
Ashington hearings during 8 hours of pre- 
empted commercial program time. In other 
te the station felt it was more important 
t its viewers be well informed on a vital 
local Matter than that the station should 
harvest the financial] returns of that time 
m advertisers. 
t Just as long as the Senate committee 
tees on Scranton, WDAU-TV will continue 
Berm the same complete coverage, says 
tion General Manager Vance Eckersley. 
t was a big project for a single television 
m, though it did have the hearty co- 
Weration ot the CBS news department in 
the ington, Here is how it worked under 
direction of the station's news director, 
Tom Powell, with the cooperation of net- 
Work Washington news chiefs: 
z A four-man WDAU-TV camera crew did 
Tunning sound film of the hearings in the 
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Senate Office Building caucus room. The 
job of processing and editing the film was 
divided between laboratory facilities in 
Washington and the station laboratory in 
Scranton. 

A WDAU courier was kept busy hurrying 
the reels of film to the airport where each 
of the five regular daily flights from Wash- 
ington to Scranton was utilized to speed 
the reels to their destination. At Scranton 
Airport another courier rushed the film to 
the newsroom. 

To handle the extensive footage two special 
daily shows were arranged—both in com- 
mercial time. The first was at 6:30 p. m. in 
the evening when there was a half-hour pro- 
gram of the day's highlights. At 11:30 p. m. 
commercial time of 2 hours was preempted 
to run the entire day’s hearings, Through- 
out the day there were special bulletins and 
regular news telecasts. 

Powell, in charge of the operation in 
Washington, capped the over-all coverage 
with an exclusive interview with Senator 
Jonn McCLELLAN, committee chairman. 

As far as can be learned from network 
sources, this is the most complete tele- 
vision coverage of a national news story ever 
achleved by a local station. WDAU-TV was 
aided, of course, in having reasonably con- 
venlent air transportation from the news 
source. 

Here's an example for other stations if 
such an opportunity should present itself. 
WDAU-TV spokesmen say they feel re- 
warded for their efforts by the realization 
they have performed a public service. 
WDAU-TV viewers say they feel rewarded 
in the knowledge that they have a station 
which is on its toes and trying to meet the 
interests of its public, 


Radioactive Fallout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the recent announce- 
ment regarding the forthcoming public 
hearings by a special subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on the question of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear weapons explosions and its 
effects on man. The hearings are 
scheduled for May 27-29 and June 3-7, 
with the possibility of going over into 
the week of June 10 for public witnesses. 

It is my hope that these hearings will 
lead to a better understanding of a 
problem that has become the subject of 
serious concern to the Congress and the 
people of this country. Such under- 
standing is essential, in my opinion, to 
the development of sound national poli- 
cies and to the maintenance of good 
relations with our friends and allies 
throughout the world. 

I will announce in a few days a de- 
tailed agenda describing the subject 
areas to be covered and a list of wit- 
nesses who have been invited to testify 
before the special Subcommittee on Ra- 
diation. 

The announcement follows: 

A special subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy will hold public 
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hearings on the problem of radioactive fall- 
out from nuclear weapons explosions begin- 
ning May 27 and extending through June 7, 
it was announced today. Representative 
Carer Ho.rrterp, Democrat, California, has 
been named chairman of the subcommittee. 

The hearings will cover in detail the whole 
fallout cycle from its inception in the deto- 
nation of nuclear weapons, through its dis- 
semination in the atmosphere and descent 
to the earth, and finally to its uptake and 
effects on human beings, animals, and vege- 
tation. Experts from the major scientific 
areas involved will be invited to present 
testimony before the committee. The hear- 
ings will also be open to public witnesses 
who wish to appear or submit a statement 
for the record. 

Among the topics of particular interest to 
be discussed at the hearings are the ques- 
tions of how much radioactive debris is being 
scattered throughout the atmosphere by 
nuclear weapons, the genetic effects of radia- 
tion and their meaning for future genera- 
tions, the relationship of strontium 90 up- 
take in the human body to bone cancer and 
leukemia, and the effects of radiation on 
human longevity. Discussion will include 
the phenomenon of radiation damage, how it 
is measured, and how tolerance standards 
are established. Following discussion of 
these matters, an attempt will be made to 
see what projections can be made of the 
effects of continued testing of nuclear weap- 
ons at various rates. 

In commenting on the forthcoming hear- 
ings, Representative HOLIFIELD stated: 

“I am hopeful that the coming hearings 
will serve to give us all, both Congress and 
the public at large, a better unders 
of the fallout question and will help clear up 
existing confusion over the character and 
dimensions of the problem. The joint com- 
mittee has for some months been preparing 
for the hearings and has been consulting 
with experts from the major fields affected in 
order to develop a useful framework for the 
hearings, I believe this preparation will be 
useful in Insuring that we cover the ground 
thoroughly and objectively. . 

“One of the major problems in previous 
discussions,” he said, “has been that the 
Congress and the public have been snowed 
under by a welter of uncoordinated informa- 
tion and scientific terminology without hav- 
ing an adequate frame of reference for their 
guidance. Chief purpose of the hearings,” 
he added, “is to provide such a frame of ref- 
erence through presentation of scientific in- 
formation in a form which is readily under- 
standable to the layman as well as the scien- 
tist. We also wish to determine,” he said. 
“what research work is being done in this 
field by the AEC and others, and whether the 
present level of this research effort is 
adequate.” 

Representative Hotirretp concluded by 
stating: 

“I believe the forthcoming hearings should 
provide a valuable basis for future discus- 
sion of associated problems involving mat- 
ters of the highest national importance, in- 
cluding proposals for cessation or limitation 
of our nuclear weapon tests. The hearings 
should also provide excellent background in- 
formation for separate hearings being 
planned by the joint committee on radiation 
injuries to workers and workmen's compen- 
sation. Once a thorough base of under- 
standing is laid,” he added, “the Congress 
and the public should be in a much better 
position to evaluate the pertinent considera- 
tions and to develop sound national policies, 
It is toward this objective that the hearings 
are directed.” 

Those wishing to appear before the com- 
mittee or to submit a statement for the rec- 
ord should contact the committee staff in 
room F-88, the Capitol, so that the necessary 
arrangements may be made. 
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Federal Housing Administration Opposes 
Veterans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, 
H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the next few days the House will 
vote on H. R. 6659, the Housing Act of 
1957, which proposes to create an FHA 
veterans’ preference program. I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp a letter dated 
April 16, 1957, addressed to me by Mr. 
Norman P. Mason, Commissioner of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, regarding 
the veterans’ provisions of H. R. 6659. 
Mr. Mason has stated that the Federal 
Housing Administration opposes the pro- 
posed special-preference program for 
veterans and is vigorously opposed to the 
use of any portion of the national serv- 
ice life insurance reserves or any other 
Government trust fund for the purchase 
of real estate mortgages. Mr. Mason has 
also stated that the administration is op- 
posed to the attempt to control discounts 
on FHA and VA guaranteed loans. 

Mr. Mason's letter of April 16, 1957, 
follows: _ 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., April 16, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. TEAGUE: I appreciate your inquiry 
of April 9 on H. R. 6659, and the opportunity 
it gives us of discussing the creation of a 
veterans’ preference housing program in 
FHA. 


As you know, the administration's housing 
proposals are contained in H. R. 5611, upon 
which we testified before the House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee on Housing in 
March. We proposed a liberalization of 
FHA's downpayment requirements in our 
home mortgage. programs. We made this 
proposal in order to reduce the downpay- 
ment required for families purchasing homes 
in the moderately priced categories. Also, as 
Mr. Cole pointed out, we felt that this dis- 
cretionary authority enabling the FHA Com- 
missioner to reduce downpayments would al- 
low the building industry to plan ahead to- 
ward the expiration of the veterans’ home- 
loan guaranty program for World War H vet- 
erans, which terminates in July 1958. We 
feel that the availability of the more liberal 
terms would go far toward easing adjust- 
ments in the building and mortgage lending 
industries occasioned by the expiration of the 
veterans’ program and toward offsetting any 
adverse impact on the economy which might 
occur. 

We are opposed to a special preference pro- 
gram for veterans in FHA. Rather we be- 
lieve the mortgage insurance programs in 
FHA should be available to all prospective 
home owners on equal terms. 


We are also vigorously opposed to the use 
of any portion of the National Service Life 
Insurance Reserves, or any other Government 
trust fund, such as the civil-service retire- 
ment fund to which Federal employees con- 
tribute a part of their earnings, for the 
purchase of real-estate mortgages. Mr. 
Cole's statement setting forth the admin- 
istration’s position in this matter is con- 
tained on page 732 of the hearings before the 
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Subcommittee on Houing of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Also the 
minority views beginning on page 67 of the 
committee report on H. R. 6659 provide a 
forceful and complete statement as to why 
the National Service Life Insurance Re- 
serves or any other Government trust fund 
should not be utilized for special purposes 
such as the purchase of home mortgages. 

I would like to also point out that the 
administration is opposed to the attempted 
control of discounts on FHA insured and 
veterans’ guaranteed loans. Our testimony 
beginning on page 733 of the Housing Sub- 
committee hearings of March 15, 1957, clearly 
set forth our experience with discount con- 
trols under the Housing Act of 1950 and 
points out our reasons for objecting to their 
reactment in legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norman P. Mason, Commissioner. 


Study of Hebrew Language by Foreign 
Service Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been informed by Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Loy W. Henderson that the 
Foreign Service Institute of the State 
Department will henceforth recognize 
Israel on a par with other nations in the 
Middle East as an area of specialized 
study for diplomatic and consular 
officers. 

Officers of the State Department 
representing this country in the foreign 
capitals of the world, take specialized 
language courses and orientation courses 
in order to prepare them for the areas 
in which they are to serve. Such courses 
are given at the Foreign Service Institute 
in Washington and at appropriate uni- 
versities here and abroad. 

I learned that there was no provision 
for the study of Hebrew in the list of 18 


foreign languages taught to Foreign 


Service officers and that Israel was not 
included as an area of specialization in 
the Middle East. By areas of specializa- 
tion is meant those nations within an 
area considered sufficiently important in 
this country to be made the subject of 
intensive study of their history and tra- 
ditions by candidates for foreign service. 
The present areas of specialization in the 
Middle East are Turkish, Greek, Persian, 
and Arabic. 

Foreign Service officers specializing in 
the Israel area will now take their course 
of study at an appropriate institution in 
the United States. The Department will 
also recommend the study of Hebrew to 
its diplomatic and consular officers pres- 
ently in Israel. 

I learned that the Foreign Service of- 
ficers who represent this country in 
Israel are required to take a year of 
orientation courses, under Arab teach- 
ers, at the branch school of the Foreign 
Service Institute attached to the Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Lebanon. 

I brought these matters to the atten- 
tion of the State Department and they 
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became the subject of several discussions 
which I held with Mr. Henderson. The 
discussions led to the receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter incorporating these and 
other changes in the curriculum of the 
Foreign Service Institute: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 9, 1957. 

Dran Mr. FARBSTEIN: You will recall the 
discussion which took place In my office on 
March 28, during the course of which you 
expressed certain views with respect to var- 
ious programs of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to representatives of the Institute and 
to myself. 

Following that discussion a careful study 
has been made of the programs in which you 
displayed particular interest and I am 
pleased to outline the following specific ac- 
tions which the Foreign Service Institute is 
initiating in order to make sure that Israeli 
aspirations and problems are given objective, 
adequate and balanced treatment and con- 
sideration in all seminars, lectures, and dis- 
cussions relating to international affairs: 

1. A review is being made of the segments 
of the orientation, basic and other Foreign 
Service Institute courses dealing with Near 
Eastern customs, institutions, and political 
philosophies and these segments will be mod- 
ified and revised in case lack of objectivity 
or accuracy is found. = 

2. A program of intensive language train- 
ing in Hebrew and Israeli area specializa- 
tion will be offered to a limited number of 
Foreign Service officers so that there will be 
available to the Department and to the For- 
eign Service officers who have a deep cultural, 
historical, and political understanding of 
Israeli problems. Hebrew will thus become 
the fifth language of specialization in the 
Near Eastern area, the others being Greek. 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. It is the inten- 
tion of the Institute that during the imme- 
diate future, at least, this language and ares 
specialization work will be carried on in an 
appropriate Institution in the United States- 

3. Efforts will be intensified to encourage 
personnel attached to our embassy and con- 
sulates in Israel to study Hebrew under our 
field programs. 

Sincerely, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary jor Admin- 
istration, 


Ninth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to a courageous 
people on the ninth anniversary of the 
founding of Israel. There are so many 
who have contributed so much to the 
growth of this small nation, which repre- 
sents a haven for the oppressed from 
throughout much of the world. 

Nine years ago the victors in a great 
World War looked with horror on the 
results of an aberration which had cost 
the lives of 6 million Jews. Americans 
are proud to have had a part in the 
founding of a haven for these persecuted 
people, and in the growth of this 
new nation which has come so far in 4 
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Short time. It is indeed a small nation 
by American standards, one with few re- 
Sources except its people, and there are 

too many of these for the size of 
the land. But it has been the sweat and 
labor of these people which has grad- 

transformed the desert lands into 
fertile acres. 

But in these 9 years the way has been 

rd. There have been wars and con- 

t threats to Israel's independence. 
the strength of the people of this 
nation has allowed the country to stand 
the fact of its sworn enemies. At 
the path has been hard and dis- 
Couraging but the people have persevered 
progressed. 

The country is virtually surrounded 
by enemies, but I hope that the friend- 

P of Americans has been a ray of hope 
encouragement through these hard 
Years, I think it important that this an- 
Niversary of Israel's independence be 
Marked with renewed assurances from 
country of the friendship and hopes 
Stream from these shores to that 
Wall nation on the Mediterranean Sea. 
The world should know of the admira- 

m and support from those who love 
and cherish freedom for the free State of 
Israel. 

The way ahead is not free of shadows. 
The Sworn enemies of this new land are 
Not content to have this country con- 

ue to grow. But the people who are 

W passed on and many thousands 
More have made Israel. grow from a 
desert to an oasis and there are hun- 

of thousands more who will work 
for the preservation of this courageous 
nation. 

I join my many fellow Americans in 
Sending greetings to Israel and to its 
People who have the admiration, friend- 

P, and hopes of freedom-loving peo- 
Ples around the world. May this free 
State continue its progress and may its 
People—so long persecuted and at- 

kled— find peace and prosperity for 
themselves and those to follow them. 


Frank Todd Meacham, Chattanooga’s 
Acting Postmaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 
Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Frank Todd Meacham, the acting 
he: ter at Chattanooga, Tenn., may 
ve been a spectacular official, but he 
Was an efficient official and I wish 
to include in my remarks a report in 
oe Chattanooga Times commenting 
Avorably on his services: 
Haus SECOND Poster CLOSES 46-Day 
REPUTATION 
inp ank Todd Meacham, Chattanooga's act- 
8 Postmaster for the past 46 days, has ac- 
Quired quite a reputation in that short time 
a sign painter, but unknown to most, he 
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has done quite a job also in coordinating 
post office activities. 

This latter job has been so good, in fact, 
that Chattanooga now is considered the top 
post office for efficiency in the Tennessee-Ala- 
bama-Mississippi region, according to figures 
for the mail handled per man-hour. 

And at least two delegations from other 
first-class offices in the area have visited here 
to see how he did it. 

This is how: 

Shortly after taking office, Meacham or- 
ganized" the postal staff. The staff members, 
or vice presidents, are assistant postmaster 
Leonard Shipley; Paul Igou, superintendent 
of mails; C. E, Coppinger, assistant superin- 
tendent of mails; L. G. Boydston, general 
foreman; L. R. Griffitts, superintendent of 
delivery and collections, and W. A. Gann, 
superintendent of window service. 4 

These six men have a total of 212 years’ 
experience in the post office and they were 
delegated authority and responsibility for its 
operation. 

Meacham, who turns over the acting post- 
master's job today to O. M. (Mickey) Spence, 
has acted as moderator over the staff meet- 
ings, which are heid about once a week. 

“Probably no other post office in the re- 
gion operates this way.“ Meacham says. 

In addition to the organizing, Meacham 
has filled a number of vacancies on the staff 
in the various substations and at the main 
office and this obviously has helped the ef- 
ficiency of the organization. 

These are the things for which he has re- 
ceived little publicity. 

The signs are a different thing. 

He put up his first sign some time ago 
criticizing a Democratic Congress for fail- 
ing to appropriate enough money to run the 
post offices. Postal service was curtailed 
for awhile for lack of funds. 

Yesterday another poster went up and was 
in the lobby of the post office again today. 

The latest one pictures ‘a decapitated 
Meacham with the headchopping tool labeled 
the Hatch Axe, an obvious reference to the 
Hatch Act, which forbids Government work- 
ers such as postmasters to engage in poli- 
tics. 

This law is one of Meacham's pet hates. 
He long has been active in Republican Party 
patronage in this area. 

Also on the poster is a poke at President 
Eisenhower. In a circle, apparently repre- 
senting a campaign button, are the words: 
“T Like Edgar,” an obvious reference to the 
criticism from the President's brother, Ed- 
gar Eisenhower, of the 1958 budget. 

There also are some references to Congress- 
men J. B. FRAZIER, of Tennessee, and CARL 
ALBERT, of Oklahoma, both Democrats. 

Spence has indicated he plans to continue 
Meacham’s methods for the post office opera- 
tions. Whether this includes the signs re- 
mains to be seen. 


They Deserve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a poem written by Mr. 
Henry Kravetz, formerly a constituent 
from Chelsea, Mass., which I know will 
be of interest to the postal employees, the 
Post Office Department, and the public: 
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THEY Deserve Ir 
He may be your neighbor 
He may be mine, 
That man serves America 
Rain or shine. 
Pouch stooped his shoulders 
While pacing the trail 
Toil United States Postman! 
Deliver your mail. 


Uniform of gray resembles his day 
Years a prey, to time and space— 
Hours to assort, report, 
Deliver and case, 
Your messenger of progress 
Does not grumble or sigh. 
Yes sir, is the answer! 
Your carriers reply— 


In battle for an existence 
Fali-in at dawn! 
Discharge your duties 
Soldier without a gun. 
The day you retire 
Junior will take your place. 
Spare him from hardship! 
Sunshine shall greet his days. 


How meager is his compensation 

To meet the requirements of the day. 
Show him due consideration 

By an increase in pay. 
Who will come to his rescue? 

Who will hear his muffled voice? 
Generosity to your own America! 

Destiny makes our choice. 

Henry Kravetz, 

West PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Today We Account for Another Year— 
And Look Ahead to More Crusading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Nashville Tennessean on April 28, 
1957. This great newspaper has passed 
another milestone of public responsibil- 
ity and over the years has covered in 
great detail a number of events which 
were of particular interest to the State 
of Tennessee and the entire Nation. 


The editorial mentions a number of 
news events for which this daily news- 
paper crusaded over the past year. I 
think it will be of interest to Members 
of this great body and I commend it to 
their attention. 

The editorial follows: 

Topay We ACCOUNT ror ANOTHER YEAR— 

AND Look AHEAD TO MORE CRUSADING 

The trouble with newspapers today, one 
of the grand old men of American 
said recently, is that they “do not campaign 
for à cause.” 

The author of that complaint is Mr. Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, who was editor of the 
late New York World when it passed from 
the scene as one of the great American papers 
of the last generation. 

“Newspapers generally,” he complained, 
“are forgetting that they are the public con- 
science. No one is on the job to crusade.” 
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To that indictment the Nashville Tennes- 
sean respectfully demurs. 

It may be that in this day and time crusad- 
ing papers are the exception when they 
should be the rule. If so, this democratic 
Nation is the poorer for that. 

But there are exceptions. Recall, for ex- 
ample, the brilliant work the Chicago Daily 
News did last year in exposing the fantastic 
frauds of State Auditor Orville Hodge. Or 
the brave and persevering. undercover probe 
of teamsters and public officials by the Port- 
land Oregonian. Or the skillful solution of 
the Mad Bomber case by the New York Jour- 
nal-American. 

AFTER 20 YEARS 


It is not our purpose here today, however, 
to discuss the American press generally. 
We write, instead, out of a sense of public 
responsibility, of one newspaper—this one. 

And we do so in keeping with a custom— 
inaugurated by the late Silliman Evans—of 
making an annual accounting to our read- 
ers. This we do in April because it was in 
this month—20 years ago—that the Nash- 
ville Tennessean came under its present 
ownership. 

Whether this accounting establishes our 
newspaper as an exception to Mr. Swope's 
blanket criticism is for our readers to say. 
But candor compels us to say that it is our 
purpose to make the Tennessean a crusading 
newspaper. 

THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


We do so because, contrary to Mr. Swope's 
view, and along with more than a few others, 
we find it impossible to forget that a news- 
paper is “the public conscience.” 

As we understand and play our role, it does 
not end with printing the bare, surface facts 
of events in this turbulent world. 

It is our mission in democracy, we believe, 
to dig deeply for the underlying meaning, to 
reveal error and wrongdoing, deceit, and 
mischief. It is up to us not just to protect, 
but to assure the public's right to know 
about public matters. It is our responsibil- 
ity to see that justice prevails over injustice 
and equity stands in place of privilege. 

In the last year—as in those preceding 


it—that credo has led the Tennessean into - 


championing many public causes. Some 


have been big ones and some extremely small. 


Some fights we have won and others we 
have lost. 


ROTTEN BOROUGHS IN TENNESSEE 


But more important, it seems to us, we 


have quit no cause—large or small—that 
we thought was worth fighting for. Nor will 
we now. 

Today, for instance, we find ourselves em- 
battled over an issue as great as any that has 
engaged us in the past—State legislative 
reapportionment. 

With no reapportionment since 1901, 
Tennessee today has a situation as bad as 
the rotten boroughs of England. and 
threatening to become worse. A vote for 
a member of the State house of representa- 
tives from Moore County today counts 28 
times as much as a vote from Anderson 
County, to cite just one example. What will 
happen to democracy if that trend continues 
is frighteningly obvious. 

In this crusade, we find ourselves in the 
unhappy position of opposing the stanch 
supporters we have had for many years in the 
smaller counties, But, as in many other in- 
stances, we feel we must continue this fight 
for fair representation lest democracy be 
destroyed at its very base—the ballot box. 

And too much progress has been made at 
the ballot box to grow fainthearted now. 
Though less dramatic than our long cam- 
paign against the poll tax, the subsequent 


efforts to encourage use of the free vote that 
had been won in that fight bore healthy fruit 
last year when more Tennesseans than ever 
before went to the ballot box. 


CLOSE TO A MILLION 


The 939.404 votes cast in the presidential 
election were not far short of the goal of 1 
million we set when the poll tax was abolish- 
ed. And particularly gratifying were the 
96,302 votes cast in Davidson County—an in- 
crease of 150 percent over the 39,985 votes 
cast just 8 years earlier. 

It was one of our disappointments, of 
course, that the Democratic candidates we 
supported in the presidential election were 
not victorious. 

But we have no apologies to make for our 
failure to succumb to the strange spell that 
led many of our contemporaries of the Amer- 
ican press to treat the Eisenhower admin- 
istration as if it could do no wrong. 


And there is no little satisfaction in the 
knowledge that at the same time the Repub- 
lican President was increasing his 1952 ma- 
jority in both Tennessee and the Nation, the 
Democratic ticket again outpolled the GOP's 
indispensable man and heir-apparent NIXON 
in the 3 congressional districts in our 
circulation area—and by 13,000 more votes 
than in 1952. 2 

GOODBY, MR. ROSS 

Just as our scrutiny of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration did not begin with the election 
campaign, it did not end there. 

It was early this year that we called for the 
resignation of Assistant Defense Secretary 
Robert Tripp Ross after a reporter for the 
Tennessean had found sworn records firmly 
establishing his connection with clothing 
companies holding large defense contracts. 

Although protesting our findings as an 
error, Mr. Ross soon quit while under con- 
gressional investigation. That investigation 
continues. Meanwhile Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell has blasted the contracts as 
repugnant to public policy. 

A MESS EXPOSED 


Another congressional investigation with a 
local flavor is that involving the corruption- 
ridden teamsters union. 

Long before this scandal broke upon the 
national scene, stories and editorials In the 
Tennessean had exposed domination of the 
Nashville local by ex-convicts and had re- 
ported the indifference of Dave Beck and 
Jimmy Hoffa to the conditions here. 

Now the Tennessean's accounts of what has 
gone on within the deep, dark, inner sanc- 
tum of the local here are in the hands of the 
Senate investigating committee and Senator 
MCCLELLAN has referred to a possible probe 
of conditions in Nashville. i 

Regardless of what the Senators do, this 
newspaper will continue its own probing, and 
will continue to give its support to courageous 
and law-abiding teamsters fighting to clean 
up the mess that has sickened them no less 
than it has the general public and the vast 
majority of all union members. 


IN DEFENSE OF TVA 


Before leaving the national scene in this 
account, we would call attention to the fight 
we have waged longest there—the cam- 
paign in behalf of TVA. 

Although the TVA is now almost 25 years 
old, its enemies have never relented in their 
attacks upon it and today—with encourage- 
ment from the White House—feel nearer 
than ever to their cherished dream of wreck- 
ing it, Because we know their vicious 
propaganda to be false and their pressure on 
Congress to be selfishly motivated, we con- 
tinue to crusade for this great democratic 
institution which has benefited the entire 
Nation, 
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Among Tennessee issues during the past 
year, none has been more important or more 
sensitive than that of school segregation and 
racial relations. 

Here, we have fought for sanity. 
spect for law and human rights. 

We exposed John Kasper for what he is. 
A rabble-rousing racist who called upon the 
people of Clinton and the whole South to 
shed blood rather than accept the decree of 
the Supreme Court, he was shown to be an 
apostle of the mad Fascist poet, Ezra Pound. 
And contrary to his newfound hatred of 
other races, he was shown to have been 
their intimate associate for years in New 
York. 

In finding the path of reason, Tennessee 
and the South deserve better leadership than 
Kasper and his kind offer, It is our aim 
not only to encourage that better leadership 
in others but to try to provide it ourselves. 


FLIGHT FROM TENNESSEE 


No less important to Tennessee's future is 
industrial progress. When the Chicago 
Tribune recently complained that Southern 
“hillbillies” were besmirching the fair name 
of its general “skid row,” we sent a reporter 
there to cover the same ground. He found 
there was some justification for what the 
Tribune reported, though it had been twisted 
beyond recognition. 

That, however, did not matter so much as 
the discovery that Chicago is attracting 
thousands of Tennesseans every year for the 
simple reason that there are no jobs for 
them at home. It is our hope that our con- 
tinuing series of stories and editorials will 
awaken Tennessee to the losses it is sustain- 
ing this way and speed the concerted action 
needed if we are to keep our most valuable 
resource—our people—at home. 


TOWARD ONE GOVERNMENT 


Locally, the issue that transcends all others 
at the moment is the dramatic effort to 
unify our community under a single metro- 
politan government, 

After years of urging fewer instead of more 
governmental units as the answer to our, 
metropolitan problems, we have shared with 
others the gratification over progress achieved 
in recent months. Today, our community 
is within sight of one of the greatest urban 
advances in the history of American munici- 
pal government. 

The fight is not going to be easy from 
here on in, but, for our part, we are in it 
to stay. 


For re- 


AND STILL OTHER CAUSES 


And the same is true in respect to other 
causes in which we have been active: 

The polio vaccination drive. 

The struggle against politicians who would 
deny the people their right to know about 
how their own government is run. 

The fight for more local support of edu- 
cation in Tennessee and for more equitable 
sharing of State school funds. 

The campaign against highway-trafic 
deaths, which decreased 16 percent last year 
under a dynamic new safety commissioner 
who replaced a misfit whose ouster we had 
long urged. 

The battle against the outdated and un“ 
workable personalty tax. 

There are other causes that have occupied 
our attention in the last year. And there 
are still others, we know, that will emerge 
during the next year, though now unfore- 
seen, 

From all of ‘these come the crusades of 
one newspaper which through success an 
failure tries, in its own corner, to prove 
worthy of its role as the public conscience. 

In this spirit, we present this report of 
accountability to those we would serye—our 
readers, = 


/ 
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National Association of Home Builders 
Opposes Veterans’ Provisions of Hous- 
ing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
On April 11, 1957, I received a letter from 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers expressing opposition to the pro- 

ons of H. R. 6659 affecting veterans. 
ifically, the National Association of 
Home Builders has expressed opposition 
O the use of the reserves of the national 
Service life insurance funds for the pur- 
of FHA veterans’ preference loans, 
The National Association of Home Build- 
€rs has also expressed concern regarding 
section proposing to control dis- 
Counts, In lieu of a veterans’ preference 
Program in Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the National Association of Home 
Wilders urges a liberalized FHA pro- 
ram which will provide an opportunity 
for the purchase of a home to veterans 
and nonveterans alike. 

The letter of the National Association 
of Home Builders dated April 11, 1957, 
follows: 

Nationar ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS, 
Washington, D, C., April 11, 1957. 
The Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Veterans Affairs 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mer. Teacur: This is in response to 
request for our views on H. R. 6659. 
As I advised the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the House Banking and Currency 
ttee in my testimony, we believe there 
Should be a single downpayment system 
in the FHA for veterans and nonveterans 
Alike. As the legislation authorizing 
Suaranty of loans for World War II veterans 
Comes to an end, it is, in our opinion, vitally 
Portant that a mortgage financing device 
Provided which would remove the dis- 
ction between veterans and nonveterans 
and provide to all an opportunity to acquire 
& home on practicable terms. 
We strongly believe and urge that the re- 
FHA downpayments should be re- 
duced through adoption of a loan-to-value 
Schedule of 98 percent of the first $10,000 
Of value; plus 92 percent of the next $5,000; 
Plus 75 percent of the excess with a max- 
imum Mortgage of $25,000. Since the GI 
interest rate has not been adjusted so that 
the VA loan guaranty program can again 
e effective, then it seems to us that 
Prompt action in this direction is of even 
Sreater importance. 
i H. R. 6659 recognizes the desirability of 
averting FHA downpayments but does £0 ef- 
ectively only for veterans for whom its 
downpayment schedule approximates that 
We have suggested for general use. We dis- 
agree with the proposal for preferential 
treatment for veterans as part of the revision 
of the FHA downpayment requirements. 
An overall amendment to the FHA part of 
the bill adopting our suggested schedule 
Would remove all reason for introduction of 
any new program designed especially for 
Veterans. 
We belleve that use ot the established 
special assistance function is far pref- 
rable than resort to the reserve of the na- 
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tional service life insurance fund. Whether 
FNMA special assistance or NSLI reserves are 
used, the Treasury would have to sell bonds 
to raise the required funds and at rates above 
those presently carried by NSLI bonds. If 
the purpose of suggesting use of NSLI funds 
for mortgages is to obtain for the fund the 
higher rate of interest on mortgages, we sug- 
gest this can be better accomplished by issu- 
ing new bonds at today’s higher rates. 

On discounts, we cannot agree that they 
should be controlled because we do not be- 
lieve there is any feasible way to control 
them. The Housing Subcommittee last year 
recognized that discounts in some degree are 
unavoidable. The proposal to require FHA 
and VA to prescribe limits will have the effect 
only (1) of placing impossible administrative 
burdens on these agencies, and (2) making 
adherence to the strict letter of regulations 
and the law extremely difficult for the aver- 
age bullder and lender conscientiously try- 
ing to use these financing systems, 

Sincerely, 
Gero. S. Gooprean, President. 


Symbol of Resistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARDSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by my good friend, Mr. Elmer A. 
Rogers, a sincere patriot and veteran, 
with whom I served in the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve: 

SYMBOL OF RESISTANCE 

What is more appropriate than to adopt 
a symbol for loyaity day, on this, its 10th 
anniversary? f 

We looked back through history and found 
that the American colonists widely used the 
rattlesnake symbol with appropriate slogans, 
in various forms and designs, as a warning 
to tyrants. 

A flag with the rattlesnake theme, was the 
standard of the South Carolina navy. One 
of its variants was the emblem of the Cul- 
pepper minutemen of Virginia; and still an- 
other, the coiled rattlesnake superimposed 
on a plain yellow field, bearing at its base 
the words, “Don't Tread on Me,” was known 
as the Gadsden flag, and was presented by 
Col, Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina 
to the Continental Congress on February 8, 
1776, as a protest against Lord North's treat- 
ment of the colonists. 

It was designated as the flag of the Ameri- 
can Navy, and was flown by Commodore Esek 
Hopkins on the flagship Al/red, on its expe- 
dition to the Bahamas in 1776. 

One writer of the time quaintly stated 
that as the rattlesnake's eye exceeded in 
brightness that of any other animal, and 
she had no eyelids, she might therefore be 
esteemed a symbol of vigilance; that inas- 
much as she never began an attack, nor, 
when once engaged, ever surrendered, she 
was therefore an emblem of magnanimity and 
true courage. 

Probably the deadly bite of the rattler, 
however, which was foremost in the minds 
of its designers, and the threatening slogan, 
“Don’t Tread on Me, added further signifi- 
cance to the design. 

This is an opportune time to revive the 
rattlesnake flag as— 

A symbol: 
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A symbol of resistance against commu- 
nism and all isms repugnant to our form of 
government; 

A symbol of resistance against tyranny, 
autocracy and oppression; 

A symbol of resistance against being 
pushed around, here and everywhere. 

On this occasion, it gives me great pleasure 
to present to you, a miniature of the rattle- 
snake flag—it is an American heritage—do 
display it prominently. 

= ELMER A. ROGERS. 

Loyalty parade breakfast, Veterans of For- 

eign Wars, the Savoy Plaza, April 27, 1957. 


First United States Jet Engine Developed 
in Lynn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald on May 5, 1957: 

FIRST UNITED States Jer ENGINE DEVELOPED 
In LYNN—HIGH ALTITUDE FLIGHT BEGUN BY 
GE Atso 
Today, aviation is among the biggest and 

most dynamic segments of the New England 

economy. At least, there are substantial in- 
dications that this is the case. But the mere 
fact that no one can prove or disapprove this 
statement indicates that New Englanders 
have not identified and promoted their vital 
contributions to the Nation's top employer. 

Nearby Lynn, Mass., which only last year 
adopted the slogan “Lynn—Birthplace of 
America’s jet age” offers a good example of 
this tendency. Lynn has turned to aviation 
so quietly that its importance as an aviation 
center is not generally known. 

It was in 1918—just 15 years after the 
Wright brothers’ first filght—that a group 
of General Electric engineers from Lynn took 
the world’s first supercharger to the top of 
Pikes Peak in Colorado where it was success- 
Tully tested. And so a new era in aviation 
was born in Lynn as this device, which makes 
possible high altitude flight in piston en- 
gine aircraft, became a reality. > 

Then, 16 years ago, Lynn actually becanre 
the birthplace of America’s jet age when, 
in a secret corner of the River Works, Amer- 
ica’s first jet engine was developed by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. These two historic aviation 
events, both of which took place in what 
was once the shoe center of the Nation, sym- 
bolizes New England's plight in the air age. 

Because New England avlation products 
leave the area on flatcars rather than run- 
ways, there is a lack of identification with 
the aircraft industry. 

Today, statistics which describe the avia- 
tion industry in New England are surprising 
in their magnitude. For example, aviation 
employs over 75,000 people in New England, 
This compares to 20,000 just 5 years ago. In 
addition, the total number of New England 
firms producing aircraft parts and products 
is over 2,600. This is one-eighth of the na- 
tional total in an area only one-twentieth of 
the country. 

Many companies which are making im- 
portant aviation contributions suffer from a 
similar lack of identification with the indus- 
try. General Electric is a typical example 
haying developed both the turbo super- 
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charger and the American jet engine. GE is 
not generally identified with the aircraft in- 
dustry in New England, and yet over half of 
the 20,000 employees on its Lynn and Everett 
payroll earn their living from aviation. 

GE’s aircraft accessory turbine depart- 
ment, which is headquartered in Lynn, is 
a case In point. This department developed 
and now produces the revolutionary pneu- 
matic equipment which supplies all electric 
and hydraulic power for the Boeing B-52 
bomber. With over 2,600 employees and 
more than 500,000 square feet of floorspace, 
this department is nearing completion of the 
modernization of its facility, now evaluated 
at over $10 million in the historic River 
Works—once an important lighting and 
motor center. 

The extremely high technical content of 
this department's product line, which also 
includes starters, fuel pumps, rocket and 
missile accessories (in addition to turbo- 
superchargers) makes New England an ideal 
locale for this business. But because these 
products leave the area by rail, and because 
they lack the glhmor of the airframes 
themselves, the River Works operation is 
not identified with the aviation industry. 

Aviation is a big business which is grow- 
ing fast in New England, but it has devel- 
oped so quietly that many have not no- 
ticed its size or its importance to the local 
economy. But New England's contribution 
to aviation demands a kind of ingenuity 
that is characteristic of the region as Yankee 
skills turn to the sky. 


Advice on the Matter of Budget Cutting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter which I 
have received from a constituent whose 
judgment I value very highly, John 
Enecht, of Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Mr. Knecht has had many years of 
business experience, is a very successful 
businessman himself, and his concise 
manner in which he reviews the problem 
of taxes and spending is worth the time 
of every Member to read. His letter 
reads as follows: ri 

I want to give you my advice on the matter 
of budget-cutting, which, as I see it, is a 
hot issue in Washington today. I thought 
a few opinions from the people you represent 
might help. 

First of all, it seems to me, we have about 
reached our limit in taxation and also of 
any ways to tax anything more that can 
bring any additional revenue. It is my opin- 
ion that there is one place in particular that 
I am interested in. First, that is, we are 
forming too many new agencies that require 
additional expense in maintaining health 
problems, etc., making all kinds of records 
of things that are not necessary. At the 
same time they are interfering with business 
and nearly every avenue that you can think 
of, and every turn is built on an expensive 
basis and they are retiring programs in any 
ordinary manner. If we continue adding 
various agencies of all types to our country 
from Washington instead of the States, we 
are going to wind up with no free country. 

I think the people of a State or a com- 
munity should work out their own salvation, 
except in a few larger things that are im- 
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possible for the community to advance. 
When I go to any function in our city, we are 
always surrounded with a lot of Government 
employees that have been working up 
through Washington and then some of them 
on through the State. In other words, to 
make it simple, we are just getting too much 
regimentation to be good for the country. 
If we continue to use every tax dollar that 
we can find in any place, what will we do if 
we run into a few emergencies that have to 
be done in case of war or a severe depression? 

I wish to say the State of South Dakota, 
in my opinion, has been handled more effi- 
ciently than any State in the Union, con- 
sidering our population and income of any 
State in the Union. This should give you 
fellows quite an opportunity to point out a 
few things of economy which have been done 
in our own State and working out success- 
fully in the end. 


I am also trying to tell you that the people 
of this country are thinking in the same 
terms. They may not write you, but I meet 
a good many people and everyone's sentiment 
practically to the last man, only the Gov- 
ernment employees exempt, agree with this 
idea that we must do something to reduce 
our budget and reduce our expenses. None 
of these people, as well as myself, are inter- 
ested not so much in the immediate reduc- 
tion of taxes, but to curtail the spending and 
build a little reserve for emergencies that 
may arise later on. 


Bureau of the Budget Opposes Veterans’ 
Provisions of Housing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 6659, the proposed Housing Act of 
1957, was drafted by the Banking and 
Currency Committee after that commit- 
tee had held general hearings on housing 
problems. Hearings have not been held 
specifically on H. R. 6659. Since H. R. 
6659 contains a number of provisions re- 
lating to veterans’ housing, which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, I requested the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and other interested 
agencies and groups to comment on the 
specific provisions of H. R. 6659. In a 
letter dated April 17, 1957, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that enactment of H. R. 6659 would not 
be in accord with the program of the 
President. Specific objections have been 
raised to the proposed veterans’ prefer- 
ence section under FHA and the proposal 
to use a portion of the national service 
life insurance trust fund for the purchase 
of FHA veterans’ preference home mort- 
gages. 


The letter from the Bureau of the 


Budget dated April 17, 1957, follows: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OP THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1957. 
Hon, OLIN D. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR:-CHARMAN: This is In response 
to your letter of April 9, 1957, requesting the 
views of the Bureau of the Budget on certain 
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provisions of H. R. 6659, “To extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for other 
purposes,” insofar as the bill relates to vet- 
erans’ housing benefits. 

Section 103 (c) of this bill would establish 
a veterans’ preference system within the FHA 
mortgage insurance program. Downpayment 
requirements for veterans would be equal to 
half of the requirements for other home pur- 
chasers and the insurance premium (cur- 
rently one-half of 1 percent) would be 
waived. Insurance claims on veterans’ de- 


faulted loans would be paid from a revolving ' 


tund maintained by appropriations and op- 
erating income. World War II veterans’ 
preference entitlement would extend beyond 
the July 25, 1958, termination date according 
to the length of the veteran's service, but not 
more than 4 years. 

By July 25, 1958, the World War II loan- 
guaranty program will have been in effect 
for 12 years. Since loan benefits beyond that 
date could have no important relation to the 
program's basic purpose of helping veterans 
readjust to civilian life, the Bureau of the 
Budget believes that the extension contem- 
plated in H. R. 6659 is not warranted. The 
objective of the administration is rather to 
maintain an effective benefit program during 
the remainder of the designated readjust- 
ment period. 

As you know, the current effectiveness of 
the Veterans’ Administration loan-guaranty 
program is being seriously impaired by a 
scarcity of private mortgage funds at 43 
percent interest, Heavy competition for 
funds throughout the economy has resulted 
in generally higher rates of interest, while 
the rate on veterans’ guaranteed loans is held 
at 4% percent by law. To restore veterans to 
a better competitive position in the mort- 
gage market, the President has recommended 
that the maximum interest on guaranteed 
loans be increased to 5 percent. 

Section 103 (e) of H. R. 6659 ls apparently 
intended in part as a substitute for the 
action proposed by the President. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget does not believe that the 
substitute would be of greater immediate 
benefit to veterans. The interest rate would 
be 5 percent in either case. While special 
downpayment requirements would apply to 
veterans under the proposed bill, the re- 
quirements under the current Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration program are even more liberal. 
Veterans would receive no new benefit from 
the proposed waiver of insurance premiums 
since the Veterans’ Administration currently 
makes no charge for its guaranty. 

While section 103 (c) does not afford vet- 
erans any immediate advantages which 
would not. result at least equally from a 
realistic interest rate on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration guaranteed loans, the proposal 
would inyolve serlous disadvantages to the 
Government. It would not merely alter the 
existing veterans’ housing benefit but would 
establish an entirely new program which 
would be administered simultaneously with 
the continuing Veterans’ Administration 
program. Furthermore, by exempting vet- 
erans from payment of regular FHA Insur- 
ance premiums, the bill would establish a 
precedent which could, by later extensions, 
gradually undermine the insurance system. 
In addition, the new veterans’ benefit would 
be set up as an integral part of a perma- 
nent housing program and would accord- 
ingly intensify existing pressures for indefi- 
nite continuation of the veterans’ benefit 
without regard to its basic readjustment 
purpose. This aspect of section 103 (c) is 
especially serious, since the same section 
would initiate the extension process by con- 
tinuing World War II entitlement up to 4 
years beyond the established readjustment 
period. 

In the earlier years of the World War IZ 
loan-guaranty program, & strong case was 
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Made by several commissions for adminis- 
trative merger of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and FHA programs in order to promote 
Steater efficiency and more effective coor- 

tion of activities affecting Government 
housing policy. At this date, little, if any, 
net gain would result for the World- War 
11 Program. However, the proposal may be 
Worth serious consideration for the Korean 
Conflict veterans’ program which continues 
Until 1965, but even in this case consolida- 
tion ‘should not be used as a device for 
Unwarranted extension of veterans’ benefits. 

To increase the availability of FHA insur- 
ance benefits to prospective home buyers, 

th veterans and nonveterans, the Presi- 
dent has recommended permanent author- 
ity to liberalize FHA loan terms. It is be- 

eved that this comprehensive approach will 

serve the future needs of home pur- 

rs, the housing industry, and the na- 
tional economy in general. 

Section 205 of the bill would provide for 
Investment of $1 billion of national service 
ife insurance trust fund reserves in mort- 
Bages insured by the FHA under the vet- 
erans’ preference system. This provision 
Would have the same basic effect as an equiv- 
alent expansion of the veterans’ direct loan 

am. That program currently operates 
on a revolving fund basis with money bor- 
Towed from i 
The ultimate source of loan funds would 
the same under section 205 as under the 
Dresent direct loan program. If trúst fund 
rves were withdrawn from their normal 
investment in Government securities, the 
Treasury would have to replace them by 
borrowing from the public. Thus, the eco- 
e effect and the impact on the Treas- 
Ury's debt management problem would be 
Substantially the same as if the money for 
loans came from the budget accounts, as it 
Now does. The bill would merely require 
Much more complex administrative proce- 
dures to obtain money from the Treasury. 
wever, the volume of such funds and the 
related Treasury borrowing from the public 
Would be multiplied. In addition, use of 
eral credit resources on the proposed 
scale for purchase of veterans’ mort- 
Bages would involve the Government in heavy 
Competition with the private money market. 

Enactment of section 205 also would serve 
as a precedent for the similar use of other 
large trust funds such as the Railroad Re- 

ment trust fund, the old-age and sur- 
Vivors’ insurance trust fund, and the civil 
Service retirement trust fund. The moneys 
in these trust funds are by law set aside for 
8pectal p , and the Government has a 
avy responsibility as trustee. Questions 
have been raised in the past about the han- 
dung of these funds even while they are in- 
Vested in Treasury securities. The proposed 
Use of trust fund reserves for housing loans 
veterans would undoubtedly reopen dis- 
CUussion of this kind and tend to impair 
Public confidence in the integrity of the fund. 

The provisions of section 205 should also 
be Considered in relation to the requirements 
ot our national economy. The Government's 
Contribution toward preserving a sound and 
Stable economy must be made mainly 
through its fiscal and credit policies. As you 

doubt know, there are many new pro- 
Brams which the Government is under heavy 
Pressure to undertake and which must be 
reconciled with the Government's budgetary 
and fiscal policies. The budget for 1958 post- 
Pones various construction programs until a 
ter date in order to avoid increasing com- 
Petition for labor, materials, and equipment. 
n view of the general economic situation 
and the budget situation in particular, it 
is of utmost importance that the Govern- 
Ment not undertake programs from either 
the budget or the trust accounts which in- 
Volve further credit expansion unless they 
ure clearly necessary. 
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In view of the above considerations and 
other undesirable features of the bill which 
are not related solely to veterans, enact- 
ment of H. R. 6659, in its present form, would 
not be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, Director. 


Ready for Disaster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
on the progress made by the Business 
and Defense Services Administration in 
3 years since its initiation, which ap- 
peared in the May 6, 1957, issue of Steel, 
the metalworking weekly. 

The article follows: 

READY FoR DIsASTER?—-MorE COMPANIES ARE 
MAKING PLANS FoR EMERGENCIES—HERE, 38 
Tor Executives TELL You How To Ger 
STARTED—PERSONNEL REPLACEMENTS, REC- 
ORD PROTECTION ARE BASIC 
Has a flood ever cut off your plant from 

its suppliers? Are you in an earthquake 


‘area? Has your source of power ever been 


shut off? 
fire? 

What would you do if your plant, a cus- 
tomer’s or a supplier’s, were partially de- 
stroyed by enemy attack? 

Full report: In February, 38 top executives 
met in Washington to exchange ideas on 
how to continue production in the event of 
an enemy attack, Their conclusions are 
relevant to any disaster (accidental or man- 
made) which might strike your plant. 

The full report is available from Commerce 
Department field offices. It represents the 
results of the industrial defense program 
initiated 3 years ago by the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 

Problems: Here are the areas you should 
consider if your plant (or company) is to 
be ready for any emergency: 1. Who's respon- 
sible for your planning? 2. Is your plan in 
writing? 3. How are you storing vital rec- 
ords? 4. Who takes over if key management 
personnel are not available? 5. Do you have 
an alternate company headquarters? 6. Can 
you quickly assess any damage? 7. Are 
emergency finances available? 8. How are 
your facilities protected? 9. Are they dis- 
persed? 10, Are they underground? 

Progress: H. B. McCoy, BDSA Administra- 
tor, believes much progress has been made. 
Large corporations in particular have been 
doing a good job. BDSA would like some 
of their thinking to filter down to smaller 
manufacturers. 

Conference participants included: Alumi- 
num Company of America, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., Boeing Airplane Co., Chrysler 
Corp., Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Ford 
Motor Co., General Electric Co., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Koppers Co., Inc., Muel- 
ler Brass Co., Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 
Reynolds Metals Co., Sperry Rand Corp., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Thompson Products, 
Inc., Timken Roller Bearing Co., United 
States Steel Corp., Western Electric Co., and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp, 

Responsibility: Most of those firms have 
committees to coordinate emergency plan- 
ning. Ina typical setup, the production vice 


Have you ever had a major 
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president is chairman. Department repre- 
sentatives report on their planning to an 
industrial defense coordinator. Multiplant 
corporations have members from each plant 
on such a committee, 

Implementation: The plan must be in writ- 
ing to provide a basis for periodic checks on 
progress. Warning: Avoid the tendency to 
sit back and relax once the plan is on 
paper. You may fail to implement it 
properly. 

With the plan comes the safe storage of 
company records. United States Steel 
Corp.'s mine X is one answer. Other firms 
are using commercial bombproof shelters in 
nontarget areas. 

Replacements: “When the captain is killed, 
the lieutenant steps in; when the lieutenant 
is killed, the sergeant * . Sixteen of 
the companies represented at the confer- 
ence have set up replacement schedules for 
management personnel; some lines of suc- 
cession extend through lower echelons to 
supervisory personnel. 

Several of the firms are tying their man- 
agement development programs to schemes 
for succession in an emergency. The lists 
are confidential and subject to review at 
least once a year. One firm has placed copies 
of its list in 4 widely scattered sections 
of the country; all top executives have been 
advised where they are, although only the 
chairman, the president and 1 yice presi- 
dent know its content. 

Ten companies have established alternate 
headquarters. Some are locating them near 
record storage centers. One firm picked its 
president’s home because it’s in a nontarget 
area. 

Damage? You can set up a center into 
Which damage assessment can be done with 
electronic computer data. You might want 
to locate a company plane in a safe area to 
be used only in an emergency for aerial re- 
connaissance. People living near your plant 
might be asked to report to you on damage 
if your headquarters is in another city. 

You may need to set up technical teams to 
survey damage on a moment’s notice. 

You and your employees need money, too. 
One firm has 16 reporting centers for em- 
ployees. They are supplied with $25 and 
$100 checks. For its corporate needs, secu- 
ritles are ready in secret nontarget vaults. 

Protection: The rehearsal of shutdown 
procedures is fundamental to plant protec- 
tion. Some firms have built shelter stations 
for personnel near the plant, 

Most of the firms at the conference are 
using dispersion of new plant facilities as a 
tool. The economics of plant dispersion is a 
subject in itself, say these experts, but the 
chance of locating in a target area is con- 
sidered when expansion plans are made. 


- 
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What It Means To Be an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, a constituent 
of mine has sent me a somewhat un- 
usual and, I think, valuable and timely 
statement of what it means to be an 
American. The statement is short, 
clear, and positive and will, I think, 
strike a responsive cord in many Mem- 
bers of the House. I am glad to present 
it in the RECORD: 
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Waar It Means To BE AN AMERICAN 


I do not choose to be a common man. 

It is my right to be uncommon— I can. 

I seek opportunity—not security. 

I do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled 
and dulled by having the state look aftér me. 

I want to take the calculated risk; to 
dream and to build; to fail and to succeed. 

I refuse to barter incentive for dole. 

I prefer the challenges of life to the guar- 
anteed existence; the thrill of fulfillment to 
the stale calm of utopia. 

I will not trade freedom for beneficence 
nor my dignity for a handout. ; 

I will never cower before any master nor 
bend to any threat. 

It is my heritage to stand erect, proud, and 
unafraid, to think and act for myself, enjoy 
the benefit of my creation and to face the 
world boldly and say, “This I have done.” 

All this is what it means to be an Ameri- 
can. 


Thomas E. Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I ask to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the May 2 issue of the New 
York Journal-American. The same edi- 
torial was also carried by the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

This editorial from a great metropoli- 
tan newspaper indicates the concern 
which many people have regarding the 
reappointment of Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray. 

The concept of the commission-type 
of administration for quasijudicial, 
quasilegislative agencies of Government 
can only remain valuable as long as men 
of strong and independent viewpoints 
are appointed to these important posts. 
The value of a commission is found in 
the fearless proposals and independent 
judgments finally being welded into a 
policy by majority decision. When this 
contribution of ideas and judgments 
from men of different backgrounds of 
education, experience, and wisdom be- 
comes a nullity because of timidity, in- 
difference, or fear of nonconformity to a 
dominant member of a commission, then 
indeed do we see the subversion of the 
original concept of multimember admin- 
istrative method. 

Congress in its wisdom has legislated a 
five-man Commission to direct the policy 
of the most important agency of Goy- 
ernment to be formed in the past 100 
years, the Atomic Energy Commission. 
During the past 5 years this Commission 
has gradually been destroyed by the res- 
ignation of capable men, the long-time 
sickness of one of its members and the 
failure of the President to fill vacancies 
with strong men and his failure to re- 
appoint men with outstanding records 
such as we see in the case of Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray. 

Eleven members of the eighteen mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy have publicly 
announced their confidence and appre- 
ciation of the great contribution of Com- 


missioner Murray during the 7 years he 
has served as a Commissioner. These 
11 members have not always agreed with 
Mr. Murray but they know of his great 
devotion and great contributions to the 
success of the atomic energy program. 
Because they believe that the reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Murray is most important to 
the national interest, they have recom- 
mended to President Eisenhower by let- 
ter that he be reappointed. It is to be 
hoped that the President will weigh care- 
fully the vital issues which are involved 
in this matter, Certainly the members 
of the joint committee will be greatly 
concerned with the decision. 
Tuomas E. MURRAY 

The Atomic Energy Commission is a su- 
premely important agency. This being s0, 
its members should be men of the highest 
integrity, intellectual courage, and special- 
ized knowledge to direct this Nation's nu- 
clear development both for security in war 
and its uses in peace. 

In our opinion Thomas E. Murray fulfills 
all these conditions. 

Nor are we alone in that belief. 

A letter has just been made public urg- 
ing President Eisenhower to reappoint Com- 
missioner Murray, whose term expires June 
30. The letter was signed by all 10 Demo- 
cratic members of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee and 1 Republican, 
Representative James P. Patrerson, of Con- 
necticut; We think it reflects the views of 
many Americans. 

There is a growing feeling in Washington 
that Commissioner Murray will not be re- 
appointed, The reasons for that opinion 
seem to be that he is a Democrat, that he 
is a holdover from the Truman administra- 
tion, that he has become known as a dis- 
senter and sometimes has opposed the poli- 
cies of the present administration. 

None of these reasons is valid. 

As the letter signed by the Atomic Energy 
committeemen points out, Mr. Murray has 
never permitted political considerations to 
get in the way of the common good of the 
United States. 

His dissenting has always been in the di- 
rection of what he believes the common good 
to be. 

In this connection we offer an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 18, 
this year. Mr. Murray was credited by Rep- 
resentatives JOHN W. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and CHET HOLIFIELD, of Califor- 
nia, as having been largely responsible for 
the development of the small A-weapons 
program, to which majority opinion was at 
first skeptical or indifferent. 

We have not always been in agreement 
with Mr. Murray's views, nor have the Con- 
gressmen who support his reappointment. 
But we would like to ask: Is it not in the in- 
terest of the common good to have on the 
Atomic Energy Commission a man of his 

— experience, brilliance, and Honesty? Is not 
dissent by such a man often of more value 
than acquiescence? 

It is our hope the prevailing feeling in 
Washington is wrong. It is our hope the 
President will reappoint Mr. Murray. 


Are Jews Sympathetic to Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached article, Are Jews Sympathetic to 
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Communism? written by Rabbi M. J. 
Merritt, executive director of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the American Jewish 
League Against Communism, Inc., is 
submitted by request for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Are Jews SYMPATHETIC TO COMMUNISM? 

With montonous frequency I am asked, 
“Why are so many men and women born 
in the Jewish fold active in and sympathetic 
to the Communist cause?" ‘The question 
stems from the parade of witnesses called 
before the committee investigating infiltra- 
tion in the Government, education, enter- 
tainment, communications, labor—in brief 
in almost every phase of American life and 
activity. The public has taken note of the 
published names of a preponderant number 
of these witnesses—names that plainly sug- 
gest a Jewish origin. That has led to the 
question posed. 

It is a natural question and deserves an 
answer. But before the question can be 
answered intelligently it will not be going 
far afield to inquire into the causes that 
made for the rise of communism to strength 
and influence and the causes, too, that have 
contributed to its decline. 

Communism stood at the peak of its pop- 
ularity in the United States and counted its 
most numerous membership and generous 
financial support in the years that imme- 
diately followed the economic breakdown of 
1929 and the simultaneous rise of Hitler to 
power. In the years of misery, privation, 
hopelessness, and distress that bore down 80 
heavily on the lives of millions in America, 
communism seemed to stand out like @ 
beacon in a world growing progressively 
darker. Thousands succumbed to the Com- 
munist propaganda that the cycle of boom 
and bust was implicit in the system of free 
enterprise to which the Western world was 
wedded and the Communist indictment that 
capitalism was bankrupt. Millions were 
ready to listen to the advocates of a system 
that brashly offered relief from unimagin- 
able distress and proclaimed that it had the 
key to enonomic stability. 

Comnrunism made the most of that pas- 
sionate, almost agonized yearning for relief. 
I remember well the eagerness with which 
people listened to the Communist claim that 
in the collective farm the problem of the 
tiller of the soil was solved and that in 4 
controlled economy and the state-owned in- 
dustry, communism had abolished thé 
haunting dread of unemployment. Thou- 
sands of sensitive souls and bewildered vi- 
sionaries were completely taken in and be- 
came members of the Communist Party- 
Among these thousands were a considerable 
number of men and women born in the 
Jewish fold. 

Rarely in modern times have so many 
men and women been convinced that greed 
and selfishness were the villains that were 
blocking the path of human progress and 
that the greatest need of our day was a 
new order that would exorcise these evils 
from which society was suffering. They 
believed that a new order releasing human 
energies, would purge society of its ills and 
bring civilization to full flower. Commu- 
nism claimed that it had the plan and held 
the key to that goldren future in the class- 
less society that was a realization of the 
dream of brotherhood. Thousands of starry- 
eyed sentimentalists flocked to the party and 
gave it moral and financial support. A lib- 
eral number of men and women born in 
the Jewish fold were among them. 

This, too, was the period when Hitler and 
nazism had come to power and imposed their 
will on the German people, reduced to pov- 
erty and privation by allied intransigence 
and uncontrolled inflation. While a shocked 
and nerveless world looked on Hitler pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that the doom he 
publicly proclaimed for liberals as well as 
Jews was not an empty threat. The fury 
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of the storm troopers was unleashed. The 
shrieks of the victims of Hitler's savage and 
uman cruelties rose to Heaven as Hitler 
ed methodically to carry out his 
threat to exterminate Jews wherever he 
Bained control. A shocked world spent its 
N nation in feeble protests that the 
azis studiously ignored. 
Communism was the only disciplined force 
in the world that stood up to Hitler and 
declared open war to the end on nazism. 
ands of liberals and Jews in the West- 
ern World found that challenge and re- 
Bistance good, became members of the party 
und gave it moral and financial support. 
d it would have been strange indeed if 
ne the spectre of annihilation confront- 
148 them Jews had not joined the party in 
arge numbers and put themselves whole- 
heartedly at its service. 
are the reasons that in a few short 
years brought communism out of the 
Ows into the sunlight, swelled its ranks 
100,000 members, with approximately 2 
Million fellow travelers willing to do the 
Party's bidding and won for it an ponn 
h thizers in the United 
States. ost of sympa 


As circumstances brought communism in 
the United States to prestige and power, so 
Circumstances have played an important 
Part in depleting its membership and re- 
ducing its influence. First came the Hitler- 
Stalin pact that sparked the Second World 
War and e the shame of the Com- 
Munist vow that it was committed to fight 
Hitler and nazism to the death. Thousands 
Of Überals and Jews shocked at this change 
Of une and disillusioned by this cynical 
Alliance deserted the party, resentful at the 
deceit that had been practiced on them. 

Then came the revelation that the para- 

ot the proletariat was a fraud. A ruth- 
dictator decreed the death of more 
than 6 million peasants who resisted the 
Policy of collective farms and withheld their 
est quotas from the Communist masters. 
The urban toiler began to resent the gulf 
t stretched between the luxurious life 
Of the ruling clique and the sweating masses. 
And the factory worker found himself de- 
every right that workers had fought 

aud suffered to win in the Western World. 
sands who had flocked to the stand- 
Ards of communism in the delusion that 
yommunism had forged the key to a pro- 
etarian paradise could not stomach this 
revelation and defected. And along the de- 
®ctors was the standard quota of men and 

born in the Jewish fold. 

There are always a goodly number of 
Amateurs who rush to associate themselves 
With the new, novel and ballyhooed move- 
Ment, persuaded that it represents the wave 
ot the future. But amateurs learn by ex- 
Perience, When it became generally known 

t communism was not a panacea for so- 

l and economic ilis, that its advocacy of 
Peace was blatantly insincere, that to gain 
Its evil ends, it not merely condoned but 
Counseled deceit, cruelty, the breaking of 
every solemn covenant and contempt for 
€very ethical principle and that it was noth- 

8 More or less than a criminal conspiracy 
1 to world conquest, the amateurs de- 

ected by the thousand, among them the 
Standard number of Jews. 
th, ay, according to the latest listing of 
© FBI, the roster of devoted, dedicated 
td-core Communists in the United States 
shrunk to a little more than 23,000 mem- 
+ And if the tabulation of the FBI is 
Correct, that for every dedicated and de- 
deten. Communist there are 10 fellow- 
ales Teady to do the Communist bid- 
a there are some 230.000 men and wom- 
or in the United States at the beck and call 
d Communism. In the ranks of the loyal, 
“voted, and dedicated Communists are to 
found the usual quota of individuals, 
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who are failures and frustrated. 
these, too, there are number of men and 
women born in the Jewish fold. 

My point has been to show why Jews were 
drawn in numbers into communism ands 
why in numbers they defected. And in the 
greatly diminished number of hard-core and 
dedicated Communists who remain, there 
is a relatively modest quota of men and 
women born in the Jewish fold. There are 
two things characteristic of Jews. In what- 
ever field they enter they are intense, 
articulate, and conspicuous. To the II- 
concealed disquiet of the rank and file of 
their coreligionists, these hard-core Commu- 
nists, born in the Jewish fold, are not only 
intense, articulate, conspicuous but have 
demonstrated a talent for leadership that 
makes them stand out ‘like a sore thumb. 
They have given the completely erroneous 
impression that a major number of Jews are 
Communists, As a matter of fact, these 
hard-core Communists, born in the Jewish 
fold, and their fellow-traveling reserves. 
represent less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the 5 million Jews of America. The un- 
swerving loyalty of the vast and overwhelm- 
ing majority of American Jews and their 
steadfast devotion to the American way of 
life is “attested by their sacrifices in every 
war in which the United States has been en- 
gaged and the significant contributions they 
have made to a great and prosperous 
America. 

It is a matter of record that followers of 
other faiths have proven equally susceptible 
to the Communist appeal and permitted 
themselves to be used as tools, dupes, and 
innocent collaborators of Communist proj- 
ects and objectives. We have no better ex- 
ample of the readiness of men and women, 
irrespective of faith, to support causes fav- 
orable to communism, then the present des- 
perate effort of American Communists to de- 
feat the Internal Security Act of 1950. This 
is one of the most effective laws passed by 
the Congress to cripple the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States, This law makes 
it mandatory for the Communist Party in 
the United States and pro-Communist organ- 
izations, too, to register and file annual re- 
ports with the Attorney General of all Com- 
munist-action groups and all Communist- 
front organizations. 

Communism senses in this law a threat to 
its very existence. It is marshalling every 
resource available to defeat it. It is appeal- 
ing as never before to the ultra liberals, the 
starry eyed, and the dupes to join it in the 
effort to void this law. On September 14 
there was filed with the Supreme Court of 
the United States a brief as amici curiae, 
signed by 360 individuals requesting the 
Supreme Court to void the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. This brief was signed by men 
and women representative of the clergy, edu- 
cation, medicine, politics, the arts, social 
service, and business. The great majority of 
the signers could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be called Communists or fellow 
travelers. 

As in almost every instance when petitions 
favorable to communism have been drawn 
up, signed, and presented to the powers that 
be, the initiators are Communists and the 
rank and file of the signers are innocent col- 
laborators. An analysis of the signers of this 
brief will show that the number of Jewish 
signers is negligible compared to the signers 
of other faiths. Ninety-four of the signers of 
the brief are men of the cloth. Six are rab- 
bis and 88 are representatives of the sev- 
eral branches of protestantism—Unitarians, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, etc. Practically 
the same ratio applies to the doctors, edu- 
cators, social workers, and the arts repre- 
sented among the signers. It is clear that if 
non-Communist but poorly informed Jews 
have been led to support Communist proj- 
ects and objectives the same is true to an 
equal or even greater extent of non-Jews. 


And of 
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I have already given the general reasons 
that, bound up with historic circumstances, 
brought non-Jews and Jews in appreciable 
numbers into communism. But with ex- 
traordinary cleverness communism found 
Jews susceptible to special appeals. If there 
is one dominant passion that has stamped 
itself on Jewish life and tradition, it has 
been the passion for social justice. From 
the days of the prophets Jews have been the 
pathbreakers in the cause of social justice, 
and they have never abated the ardent dream 
of the coming of a time when the practice 
of social justice would banish the His of 
poverty and privilege and social and eco- 
nomic injustice from the world. 

Here communism was ready with a honeyed 
appeal. “Look,” said the Communist propa- 
gandist, “look about you in the world. Has 
your age-old’ dream of social justice been 
realized? Has economic and social injus- 
tice been banished? Two thousand years 
have passed, and these ills are still rampant 
in the world. When communism has come 
to power and is dominant in the world, it is 
fundamental to our policy to put your dream 
of social justice into practice.” Jews fell 
for that appeal, and these devoted Commu- 
nists and willing fellow travelers born in the 
Jewish fold refuse to admit the patent fraud 
manifest in the gulf that stretches between 
the privileged few at the top and at the 
bottom the toiler chained to his job and the 
tortured millions condemned to the living 
death of the concentration camps. 

Again, no single group has for so many 
centuries been made the victim of persecu- 
tion and discrimination as the Jew. For 
centuries the Jews of Eastern and Central 
Europe were treated as outcasts and pariahs, 
and even when Jews in the Western World 
were privileged to bask in the sunshine of 
equal political and economic opportunity 
they were still made to feel the smart of 
social and personal discrimination. 

Communism made a clever and moving 
appeal to Jews. It set itself up as the sworn 
foe of every type of discrimination in the 
world—racial, social, color, and religious dis- 
crimination. Jews fell for that pose, too, and 
there are still many who accept the Commu- 
nist ideology and are ranked among the fel- 
low travelers who refuse to admit the patent 
fraud of discrimination practiced against the 
remnants of the Russian bourgeoisie, dis- 
crimination practiced against all who refuse 
to conform to the Communist mold. 

Again the specious claims that commu- 
nism made impressed and won a following 
among Jews. Communists have consist- 
ently claimed that they abolished the pale 
of settlement, that hated ghetto in which 
millions of Jews were crowded and where 
they were subjected to every hampering and 
humiliating restriction, a plight that stirred 
the sympathy of their corelligionists through- 
out the world, to say nothing of the burden 
it put on their generosity. Communism 
made the specious claim that it made all 
these restrictions null and void, that it put 
a summary end to the pogroms of the Black 
Hundreds and that it put the Jew on a par 
with every other Russian citizen. The truth 
is that it was the Duma of the Kerensky 
regime, the democratic regime destroyed by 
Lenin, that issued the decrees liberating the 
Jews of Russia. And there is positive evi- 
dence that far from rooting out prejudice and 
ill treatment of Jews as communism has 
boasted, communism still tolerates anti- 
Semitism in Soviet Russia and the satel- 
lites. 

In the face of the documented evidence 
proving the fraud in the special appeal 
communism has made to Jews, it becomes 
difficult to explain the loyalty and devotion 
of those men and women born in the Jewish 
fold who still remain faithful to the Com- 
munist cause. Is it to be explained by that 
characteristic weakness in human nature 
that when individuals have once been per- 
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suaded to give themselves unreservedly to 
a cause and to make that cause part and 
parcel of their lives, that even when they 
have been deceived, they find that it is im- 
possible to admit that they have been fooled? 

By a vast majority American Jews have 
refused to be enmeshed in the spider web of 
communism. By a vast majority American 
Jews are famillar enough with the records 
to know that communism has broken every 
solemn agreement it has made with the 
free world and that it is basically untrust- 
worthy. By a vast majority American Jews 
see the gulf that stretches between Com- 
munist promise and practice. By a vast ma- 
jority American Jews condemn a cause that 
stands for slavery and atheism. 

The American Jewish League Against 
Communism is the articulate voice of that 
impressive majority. The league insists that 
Jews in communism represent the very 
antithesis of what the Jewish people have 
stood for from the beginning of recorded his- 
tory. For it may not be forgotten that re- 
ligion as the world knows and values it, 
constitutes the Jew’s supreme gift to hu- 
manity. As interpreters of God and good- 
ness, from Moses to Jesus, we have been 
accorded a significant place in history as 
contributors to the world's spiritual wealth. 
The league holds that Jews would be rec- 
reant to what is best in their past if they 
did not take their place in the ranks of those 
determined that the ideals of truth, justice, 
mercy, faith, and freedom shall not be sup- 
planted by communism'’s cynical concepts of 
falsehood, cruelty, injustice, double-dealing, 
and slavery. 

The league is the articulate voice of the 
overwhelming majority of coreligionists who 
abominate these renegades as the rankest 
ingrates. For the Jews of America are whole- 
heartedly appreciative that here as in no 
other land or time or place do they share 
with fellow citizens the rich blessings of the 
fairest, happiest, most rewarding land un- 
der the sun. 

They are appreciative of the fact that 
America has been for us a house through 
whose open windows has poured the sun- 
shine of opportunity that only the free spirit 
can create—sunshine that some twisted 
Jewish individuals would exchange for the 
murky shadows of the police state. Here 
the human dignity that has added a qual- 
ity of grace to rich achievement, some fuzzy- 
minded creatures in our midst would barter 
away for the deadening slavery of a robot 
regime. Here the full well-rounded service- 
able life that democracy has made possible 
for our people, deluded and misguided crea- 
tures born in our fold would have us change 
for the lock-step existence that marks the 
life behind the Iron Curtain. 

Relatively few as these renegades are 
the league does not ignore them. The 
league has taken the lead in condemning, 
repudiating and rooting them out whenever 
and wherever they are found. We believe 
that it is our duty to speak out frankly in 
detestation of these creatures at a time when 
not only for our country but for the free 
world there can be only one way for Amer- 
icans. We believe that it is necessary that 
we publicly declare that Jews who speak 
and work for an atheistic and conspiratorial 
foreign power are enemies not only of their 
own people but also of their country. 

And by tradition we are the bearers, too, 
of a heartening message to the free world. 
We are a people old in experience. We have 
been privileged to watch the waxing and 
the waning of many a formidable earthly 
power. Again and again we have witnessed 
power-mad dictatorships go down to destruc- 
tion because of defiance of the eternal 
principles of right. And now that the free 
world stands at a fateful crossroads on the 
highway of history, we register the conviction 
that the cherished values and ideals of which 
our prophets were the champions will pre- 
val against the powers of darkness. 
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National Association of Real Estate 
Boards Opposes Veterans’ Provisions 
of Housing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 6, 1957, I received a letter from 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards opposing the authorization of a 
veterans’ preference program in FHA. 
The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has expressed the fear that an 
FHA veterans’ preference program in 
Federal Housing Administration would 
not be actuarially and economically 
sound and would distort the fundamen- 
tal purpose of Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. r 

The letter dated April 6, 1957, from 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REAL ESTATE BOARDS, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1957. 
Re FHA-veterans’ preference program. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. TEAGUE: I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of a press release of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
which reflects the official position of our 
organization with respect to the housing 
bill recently approved by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to 
that part of the release which expresses 
opposition to the special veterans’ prefer- 
ence program recommended by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee as part 
of the FHA mortgage insurance system. 

The realtors’ Washington committee was 
influenced in arriving at its decision in op- 
position to the proposed FHA-veterans’ pro- 
gram by the following considerations: 

In our opinion the only justification for a 
veterans’ home-loan program, such as that 
provided by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, is to assist the veteran in mak- 
ing his readjustment to civilian life. The 
dislocation of wartime service resulted in 
certain disadvantages to the returning vet- 
eran in matters such as education, housing, 
employment, etc. The Congress decreed 
that the Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
would be the medium through which this 
assistance or readjustment was to be brought 
about. The act of 1944 has served well this 
purpose. 

With respect to housing, an extension of 
the program for World War II veterans, 
whether it be through the act of 1944 or the 
FHA system, can be justified only on the 
basis of the need for further readjustment 
for these World War II veterans most of 
whom left the service 10 and 11 years ago. 
We respectfully submit that the readjust- 
ment factors which motivated the original 
1944 act no longer obtain for the veterans 
of World War II. 

Also, we submit that were the readjust- 
ment requirements not met, that the only 
proper medium through which readjustment 
in housing matters should continue is the 
Veterans’ Administration administering laws 
shaped by the deliberations of the commit- 
tees of the Congress having jurisdiction over 
veterans’ legislation. 
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The veterans’ home-loan program is & 
benefit program and the philosophy underly- 
ing its functions is distinct from that un- 
derlying the FHA mortgage insurance sys- 
tem. The latter is essentially an actuari- 
ally and economically sound mortgage insur- 
ance system. It should not be distorted to 
serve a purpose fundamentally alien to it. 
1. e,, veterans’ readjustment to civilian life- 

However, the veterans’ home-loan guaran- 
ty-program has pointed the way toward 4 
more liberal conception of home financing. 
The Congress, rather than creating a veteran3 
program with more liberal terms than those 
provided nonveterans, should set itself to the 
task of shaping a liberal FHA program for 
all the American people. A preference in 
downpayment requirements for World War 
II veterans under FHA is unnecessary when 
one comprehends the absence of the read- 
justment factors which motivated the 1944 
act. It must be emphasized that these 
World War II veterans for many years now 
have reached and enjoyed income levels 
higher than nonveterans of the same age 
brackets. 

We have not mentioned the Korean vet- 
erans in this letter because the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act for this group continues 
until 1965, For this group the present rela- 
tive scarcity in mortgage money results at 
most in a temporary deferral of home ac 
quisition. < 

We strongly urge that the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee conduct a hearing at a? 
early date to determine the committee's 
position with respect to a legislative provi- 
sion which is clearly one of its own jurisdic- 
tion. Realizing your personal views on this 
subject, we are hopeful that you will under- 
take an amendment to the housing bill which 
would reject the FHA-veterans section and 
substitute a liberal homeownership pro- 
gram for all our people. 

Should you schedule a public hearing on 
this subject, we would greatly appreciate an 
opportunity to appear and testify. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. WuLtamsoN, Director. 


The Cheyenne River Rehabilitation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record the editorial in the 
May 1 issue of the Mobridge (S. Dak.) 
Tribune, which gives some of the picture 
of the value of the Cheyenne River re- 
habilitation program. 

Since Congress established this pro- 
gram as something of a pilot plant oF 
testing grounds for a new pro 
which is administered by the tribe itself, 


`I am sure the following editorial will be 


of interest: 
SUPERINTENDENT SPEAKS ON REHAB 

The series of articles published in the 
Minneapolis Tribune by Carl T. Rowan, The 
First Are Last, has caused considerable com- 
ment throughout the West River area rela- 
tive to many of the problems encoun 
by the Indian people. 

Noralf Nesset, superintendent of the Chey~ 
enne agency, who is in a position to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the rehabilitation 
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Program as it affects both the Indian and 
the community, believes that although 
may have highlighted some of the 
Negative aspects it is well that the unfavor- 
able features be brought to light. 
On the other hand, Nesset pointed out in 
his monthly news bulletin progress of a peo- 
Ble must be conditioned by a positive ap- 


Nesset criticized the articles for omitting 
e forward-looking programs in operation 
Within the Indian Bureau. At Cheyenne 
River, for instance, the future of a boy or 
1 completing high school can be very 
ight, depending to a great extent upon 
that individual's ability or initiative. Under 
© tribal rehabilitation program, a student 
can select a college of his choice where he 
can get his expenses paid to complete a col- 
education. If the person does not have 
a high-school education, he may qualify for 
A grant to take vocational training where 
his expenses while attending the trade school 
Will be paid. All that is required in the 
above two programs is that the individual 
Maintain passing grades and that his con- 
duct conform with accepted standards. 


In the field of education the Bureau of 
an Affairs has inaugurated many pro- 
that are several years ahead of public 
ls. Their qualifications for teachers 
Freatly exceed the requirements in the ayer- 
age public school with a 4-year college de- 
heeded to teach in the Indian Service. 
ition of this fact has resulted in the 
ne River Boarding School being ad- 
mitted to membership in the North Central 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 

Ools recently. 

“The well-rounded program of our present 
school curriculum stresses not only a strong 
academic program, but offers an excellent 
8Uldance program, practical training in the 
Vocational fields, encourages development in 
*0clal behavior, and continually emphasizes 
the adjustments needed in the cultural as- 
Pects of living in a dominantly white so- 
88 a Nesset brought out. “Education in 
te broad phases is undoubtedly the answer 

Correcting the many undesirable condi- 
tions reported br Rowan. However, educa- 
tion is a slow process and involves not only 

Indian people but the entire community, 
county, and State in which the Indian peo- 
Ple reside,” he concluded. 

“The general public,“ he warned, “cannot 
Just shrug its shoulders and say the Indian 
t a Government responsibility, It must ac- 

ively offer assistance to the development of 
People who are its first citizens but have 
1 redelegated. as Rowan points out, to 
ts last consideration.” 


The Public Power Issue Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


1 Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
fave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook of Wednesday, May 1, 1957: 
THE Ponte Power Issue AGAIN 
In the hue and cry over cutting the Eisen- 
wer budget, little attention has been paid 
to the of some congressional Demo- 
crats to give the Federal Government the sole 
Tight to develop atomic power for peacetime 
At present, under the power policies 
Of the Eisenhower administration, the Fed- 
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eral Government is helping private industry 
to build atomic power plants. The Demo- 
crats, led by Representative CLARENCE CAN- 
Non of Missouri, chairman of the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee, want to 
stop this policy and substitute a direct Gov- 
ernment program, which would use Federal 
funds to build atomic energy plants and keep 
them under Federal ownership and operation. 

IT Democrats like Representative CANNON 
could prevent private industry from ever 
building atomic energy plants, the Federal 
Government would someday hold a monopoly 
over atomic power for all uses. 

However, the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Lewis L. Strauss, is not 
in sympathy with this objective and has 
consistently held out for the development 
of htomic power for peacetime uses by pri- 
vate industry. Representative CANNON criti- 
cizes the Strauss plan, declaring that our 
leadership in atomic power is threatened by 
the very slow development taking place, as 
compared with that in Great Britain and 
Russia. He wants the Government to spend 
$400 million to build several reactors at 
Government installations, contending that 
this will give us world leadership. 

A more needless appropriation would be 
hard to imagine. This country is doing all 
right in developing atomic energy for peace- 
time uses, as fast as is economically feasible. 
Our situation is not like that of Britain, 
which has hitherto depended on a backward 
and hopelessly pampered coal industry, and 
which is seeking desperately to develop 
atomic power as her best hope of modernizing 
her entire industrial plant to meet world 
competition. In this country we are under 
no such urgency, but it is safe to predict that 
rising fuel and labor costs will sooner or later 
force private industry to turn to atomic 
energy for power, and when that day arrives, 
its development will be far more rapid 
through private enterprise than would be 
the case under Government ownership. Un- 
less we want state socialism in this country, 
we had better not listen to the siren song of 
Representative CANNON and his kind. 


If Not Needed, Breckinridge Should Be 
Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “If Not Needed, Breckinridge 
Should Be Sold,” which appeared in the 
May 1, 1957, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ir Nor NEEDED, BRECKINRIDGE SHOULD BE SOLD 

The Army, like other branches of the 
Armed Forces, has a tough problem on its 
hands in the case of its deactivated camps. 
There are dozens of these camps scattered 
across the country, like Camp Breckinridge 
here in Kentucky, eating up maintenance 
money and serving no immediate purpose. 
Yet the Armed Forces are reluctant to get rid 
of them, and it is easy to see why. 

Right now these camps are only a burden 
on the Army's limited budget, since it costs 
money even to keep a deactivated camp. But 
in the event of a national emergency re- 
quiring rapid expansion of the Armed Forces, 
these deactivated camps would perform an 
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invaluable service as reception centers 
through which incoming troops could be 
routed to camps or active units. 
And the cost of maintaining these camps 
now is piddling compared to the cost of 
bulding new camps from scratch, as might 
be necessary if the deactivated camps were 
turned back for civilian use, 
THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE 


Yet there are reasons for believing that a 
great many of these deactivated camps can 
now be safely abandoned. The reorganiza- 
tion of Army combat units to meet the de- 
mands of atomic warfare indicates clearly 
that the Army of the future will be relatively 
small compared to the Army of 1941-45. It 
will depend more heavily on organized pro- 
fessional units or trained reserves, with less 
emphasis on recruited, raw manpower, and 
will have less need, therefore, for many large 
reception centers and training camps. 

These facts lend logical support to the re- 
peated requests from the people of Union 
County that Camp Breckenridge either be 
used or abandoned. In use, the camp is the 
source of considerable business for the peo- 
ple of the area. But deactiviated it is a drag 
on the county's economy. It is not produc- 
tive. Its huge acreage is removed from 
county tax rolls. And the land can be used 
neither for industry nor farming. Naturally, 
the people would like to see it returned to 
civilian use and possible productivity if the 
Army does not have reasonable expectations 
of using it. 

STRONG CASE CAN BE MADE 

And they have good reasons for their pub- 
licly stated doubts that the camp will ever 
again be essential for rapid expansion of the 
Army. The Kentucky area, they point out, 
has reception-center facilities at Fort Knox 
and Fort Campbell that could be used in the 
event of an emergency, and the general area 
contains several other deactivated camps that 
could be opened in case of necessity. 

We would not presume to tell the Army 
how it should use its various installations, or 
to second-guess its future needs for emer- 
gency facilities. We do suggest that a strong 
case can be made for closing Camp Breckin- 
ridge and handing it back to civilian use. 
And unless the Army can make a stronger 
case for Its continuance, we think it should 
be closed. 


Ocean Travelers Save Time by Changing 
Planes in Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
on overseas travel: 

OCEAN TRAVELERS SAVE TIME BY CHANGING 
PLANES IN BOSTON z 

Why should inbound transatlantic pas- 
sengers traveling to points beyond Boston 
transplane here for the south and west 
rather than go on to Idlewild Airport in New 
York? 

James O'Brien, chief customs inspector at 
Boston airport has this answer: 

“Inbound planes generally arrive here in 
the early morning hours. The planes, gen- 
erally are on the ground an hour for public 
health and immigration clearance and re- 
fueling. The flight to Idlewild takes from 
50 minutes to 2 hours, depending upon 
weather and air traffic, 
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“Once at Idlewild, it takes a passenger 
from 1 to 3 hours to go through Government 
agency clearances. Another hour is con- 
sumed in traveling by bus to LaGuardia for 
domestic flights. Sometimes a passenger 
wastes as much as 7 hours in the New York 
area alone. 

“At Boston, once we get the baggage, we 
can clear a planeload—the average is 75 per- 
sons per plane—in 40 minutes. It takes only 
a few minutes more to walk to the domestic 
area and only a few minutes more to board 
a flight out of here. Why go to New York?" 


New Albany, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
‘April 20, 1957, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post there appeared an article 
by Jerome Ellison, entitled Relief for 
Strangled Cities.” 

This article describes the courage and 
resoluteness by which Mayor C. Pralle 
Erni, of New Albany, Ind., dealt with a 
problem which is confronting many 
cities in this country. Mayor Erni is 
one of the most able, conscientious, and 
dedicated city executives in the United 
States, and I believe that this descrip- 
tion of the way in which he solved this 
problem will be of interest to citizens 
and civic leaders everywhere. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am very pleased to include the 
article mentioned: 

RELIEF von STRANGLED Crrtes—-A Town THAT 
DOUBLED Irs Srze OVERNIGHT UNDER A 
Unique INDIAN A Law SHows How Tax- 
STARVED MUNICIPALITIES CAN PROVIDE FOR 
SERVICE-HUNGRY CITIZENS 


(By Jerome Ellison) 


Down on a scenic bend of the Obio River, 
along the stretch where Indiana nudges Ken- 
tucky, there's a town called New Albany, until 
last year known chiefly for its romantic mem- 
ories of steamboat days. Its mayor is a 
6-foot 2-inch, 240-pound ex-football player 
named O. Pralle—pronounced “prawl"'—Erni. 
Today, because of the mayor's bold use of a 
new State law to help cash-starved cities, New 
Albany is watched by city fathers in distant 
places. Perhaps, they think, the town and its 
scrappy head man can show them the way to 
municipal solvency. 

The mayor himself has little doubt of the 
matter. After a giant beech tree toppled dur- 
ing a storm last autumn and cleft his house 
neatly in two—at a point a few feet from 
where he was sleeping—he figures he must 
have been spared for something, and it must 
have been for this. 

This“ refers to one of the most spectacular 
municipal annexation moves of the decade. 
New Albany, in a single action of its city 
council, doubled its size, taxable property, 
and revenue potential—and astonishingly, 
left almost everybody happy about it. 

That the world should be interested is not 
surprising. Everywhere city administrators 
are trapped between embattled fringe dwell- 
ers fighting “encroachment” of growing 
towns and beleaguered cities asked to render 
more service- for less tax. American cities 
have been struggling, since World War II. to 
crack their shells and grow. In 1955 more 
than 500 cities with over 5,000 population— 
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1 out of every 5 in the land—annexed an 
average of 0.7 square mile each. The trend 
spans the Nation—annexing cities included 
Fairfield, Ala., and Mankato, Minn.; Cran- 
ford, N. J., and Redwood City, Calif. 

To come to grips with this and other city 
problems, the Council of State Governments 
has instituted a metropolitan areas study. 
The director of research for this study, John 
C. Bollens, says annexation problems are 
largely unsolved, He queried the 180 cities 
which in 1955 annexed more than a quarter 
of a square mile, concerning conditions on 
their boundaries. It was found that in 
only one-third of the cases was water supply 
satisfactory in the bordering territory. 
Sewage disposal was adequate in only about 
1 case in 10. Less than a fifth of the fringe 
areas had sufficient service in garbage dis- 
posal, zoning, fire protection, street main- 
tenance, drainage and police protection. 
Four-fifths of the areas annexed will not 
pay their way in the immediate future; the 
benefits will be felt in better management 
and sanitation for the whole area. 

Three out of five cities, however, are still 
struggling against outmoded law and private 
custom to achieve needed expansion. The 
proceedings of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials contain the flat statement that 
“most States do not have laws which permit 
normal expansion of cities.” Last year's 
assembly of 1,300 members of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association was told that 
boundary restrictions constituted a “prime 
barrier to the solution of many local fnan- 
cial problems.” 

So it's small wonder that Indiana's new 
boundary-busting statute drew nationwide 
attention. In the first few weeks after the 
new law was passed, inquiries were received 
from 46 States, a dozen cities and 3 over- 
seas lands, The mail brings a stream of in- 
quiries as to how it's working out, and the 
shining example of how it works is the afore- 
mentioned river town, New Albany. 

“Something had to happen, that's cer- 
tain,” says New Albany’s mayor. “Before the 
annexation, our situation was getting des- 
perate.“ In income of its citizens, New Al- 
bany ranked in the bottom fourth of cities 
over 15,000, in a State which stands close 
to the United States average. With a “tax- 
able per capita” figure of $775, it was the 
poorest city in its size class. Things were 
getting worse, not better. Between 1930 
and 1950, while Indiana's population was 
growing 21 percent and the Nation’s in- 
creased 23 percent, New Albany grew only 
13 percent, while its taxable property di- 
minished 1 percent. Downtown blight was 
gnawing further into the tax base, with park- 
ing lots spotting the shopping area where 
stores used to be. 

Meanwhile there were ever more demands 
on the city’s services. Fire runs and police 
coverage were furnished on a grudging 
good-will basis to fringe-area citizens who 
weren't paying taxes for them. Outlying 
garbage-removal contractors were using city 
streets and dumps without kicking in for the 
city kitty. The sewer-building program was 
so far behind that the mayor had to endure 
a stomach-turning session with health offi- 
cers at the State capitol on the subject of 
raw sewage in local streams and ditches. 
City buildings were in such disrepair that 
this reporter, on his first visit, mistook the 
city hall for a partly abandoned warehouse. 
Transfer of pupils from the country schools 
to city schools was an increasing trend. 
Though out-of-district parents paid tuition, 
they paid it only while their child was in 
attendance, while the whole principle of 
free public education depends upon tax sup- 
port at all times. In sum, the city was prob- 
ably going to need a lot more money than 
it could get. 

The only solution Pralle Erni could see 
would be to take in the fringe area, which 
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was properly a part of the social and indus- 
trial city, and let it share the tax load. But 
this was an almost quixotic notion. The 
archaic Indiana law made it so easy to block 
annexations of territory to cities that almost 
none had taken place in the State for two 
decades, 

Meanwhile, events were shaping up at 
Indiana's capital that were to produce im- 
portant changes. State Senator John Van 
Ness, of Valparaiso, had asked the Indiana 
Economic Council to study the annexation 
problem and come up with new proposals. 
The council, under its director, John Meleth 
and State planning engineer, T. W. Schulen- 
berg, produced a bill which if made into law. 
would break up the logjam. With a readi- 
ness that surprised almost everyone, the 1955 
legislature passed it. 

Mayor Erni was quick to see in the new 
statute exactly the weapon he had been 
needing. He seized it and he pounced 

In order to appreciate his strategy—and to 
shed light on a problem nearly universal with 
growing cities—we'll inquire as to why ® 
new law was necessary. 

The thing that annoyed Van Ness—and 
city planners and subdividers all over the 
State—was that under the old law “one or 
more persons” could convert an annexation 
attempt into such a legal stalemate that in 
the language of the economic council's re- 
port, “everybody concerned became thor- 
oughly frustrated.” 

Usually, the mere threat of court action 
was enough to forestall needed annexations- 
The New Albany affair of 1948 was typical. 
In that year, one segment of the fringe area 
had announced plans to set itself up as ® 
separate village. Mayor Erni and his coun- 
cil saw at once that if this happened, the 
city's planned growth would be blocked. 
Acting promptly, they let it be known that 
they would annex the area at their next 
meeting. 

On the appointed night the hall was 
jammed. A room meant to seat 150 
packed with 250 sit-patters and 150 standeeS, 
with an overflow crowd of 100 hotheaded 
citizens outside. Names were called; b 
unsupported statements made; tempers run 
high in a hot 3-hour meeting. One Hora- 
tius after another stepped out on the bridge 
to throw back the invaders with the charge 
that the city “just wanted more taxes, but 
had nothing to give for them.“ The mayor 
was accused—by a citizen who hadn't h 
that he'd just reduced his own salary— 
of wanting the new land just so that he 
could get his pay raised, as head of a larger 
city, from $4,500 to $5,500. In the end, the 
city council bulled it through and 
the annexation 6 to 1. But feeling was 5? 
intense that the council knew they couldn't 
carry out the annexation without going 
court. So a 2-year truce was agreed upon 
you don’t incorporate and we won't annex. 

Cities all over the State were similarly 
straitjacketed. It was, the economic coun- 
cil reported tartly, utter nonsense. The 
council conceded that “while there is no 
doubt that the individual in the fringe are® 
has certain rights,” no one should assume 
that “those rights deserve absolute protec- 
tion irrespective of the needs of the com- 
munity.” 

The keynote of the council's report was 
that “demands for municipal services 
with the whole area, not in proportion to 
the city’s population alone.” Traffic, recrea- 
tion, schools, police, fire protection, sanita- 
tion, zoning, planning, and public health 
are matters concerning the entire metro, 
politan community. “For several decades: 
the report went on, “the cities of Indlana 
have been lagging behind their suburban 
counterparts, Dozens of large cities are 
surrounded by new developmen 75 
dential, commercial, industrial—but 
most efforts to take in those areas have bee? 
defeated. Herein lies the paradox. cities 
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48 other States have similar problems? 
Study revealed that several States, notably 
granting home-rule charters to their 
cities, allowed annexation without recourse 
y residents on the land. This had led to 
buses. Certain Texas cities had posted. 
limits far out on open prairies. At the 
extreme were States allowing annexa- 
Only by popular vote in the annexed 
Everywhere, the States were begin- 
to feel a need for change. Some of 
them— notably Michigan, Virginia, Cali- 
the had set up commissions to study 
Problem. 
© Indiana Economic Council laid down 
Ax Principles, several of them borrowed from 
bs fa court opinions, that may prove to 
& Magna Carta for cramped cities: 

1. Every annexation should be in the long- 
nen. best interest of the city and of the ter- 
ry annexed. 

. The annexed area should be urban in 
city ter, an economic and social part of the 


3. The terms must be fair. 
4. The city shall be able to provide munici- 
Gee in a reasonable time after annex- 


Other 
tion 


5. If the area is undeveloped, it should be 
ed for the future development of the 


6. The annexation must form a compact 
Area abutting the city. 
new Indiana bill proposed that annex- 
act: be made possible by simple majority 
8 of a city council. Instead of one or 
t e,” it would require “a majority of the 
eholders, or freeholders of 75 percent of 
to land, whichever is the lesser number” 
dalleinonstrate. There was to be no legal 
tem ne: Courts were required to rule on 
Onstrances within 60 days as to their 
thuclency, and without delay as to whether 
Y were sustained or denied. The measure 
Pra} the legislature hands down. And 
le Erni, who had been in close touch, 
Mun a term as president of the Indiana 
icipal League, was ready to try it out. 
tn ugh he had known many a good fight 
his day, the 60-year-old New Albany mayor 
ou not a man you would pick tc become an 
Cotstanding battler for a prorgessive cause. 
tous vative in demeanor, bulging in con- 
thar. he looks a little like an oversize, clean- 
— i slightly out-of-sorts Saint Nicholas. 
8 Was born in the 1890's at Eighth and 
ferns Streets, New Albany, where the old 
ply house still stands. His father was a 
a n, director of a cement company, and 
Member of the city counell. 
©. Pralle Erni went to Indiana University 
e he played football in 1914 and 1915—as 
Premedical student; then changed his mind 
i Switched to geology. He joined the Navy 
1916, was first a pilot, then engineering 
N and was discharged in 1919. He 
8 Ocked around the oll flelds of the South-, 
Sst for a time, learning the principles of 
investment. Ultimately he opened an 
du as geological consutlant in Cleveland, 
pts never gave anything other than New 
Y. Ind., as his permanent home address, 
i's first adventure in politics was as 
campaign manager for an up-and-coming 
toneressional aspirant named Sherman Min- 
in 1920. Minton got licked, but made 
a good showing that his manager, as a 
d, was allowed to run for State repre- 
zentative. That was the year of the Hard- 
8 Republican Jandslide, and ever since then 
Won has considered 13 a lucky number. He 
and by 13 votes, was assigned seat No. 13, 
Nd was 1 of 13 Democrats in the State house 
representatives. 
thre 1937 New Albany was flooded, and Erni 
on™ himself into the fight, finally victori- 
— to bulld the great Ohio River flood wall. 
tag oe went on and up in Democratic poli- 
and then to the Supreme Court of the 
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United States. Judge Minton, after retiring 
for medical reasons, has lately returned to 
New Albany; Erni recently went up to In- 
dianapolis to help dedicate a bust of him 
for the State capitol. 

It was in 1947 that Erni, finding himself 
the owner of a local hotel—now run by 
nephew Joe Erhi—and content with his in- 
vestments, first decided to run for mayor. 
For a Democrat, in a county which normally 
turns in a Republican plurality of around 
1,000, there was a certain political hazard. 

New Albany had fallen on evil days of 
brawling and gangsters. Just the year be- 
fore, the local chamber of commerce secre- 
tary bad been knifed for suggesting a clean- 
up of gambling. The incumbent mayor, 
deeply involved, had committed suicide. 
Erni campaigned on a platform of economy 
and clean government. He won his first 
term by 33 votes, a second term in 1951 by 
400 votes, a third term in 1955 by 1,700 votes. 
He married during his first term; his wife 
died—a tragedy that left a deep mark—dur- 
ing his third. 

Whatever favor Erni may have acquired 
locally he needed during the annexation 
scrap. Though his prestige is unquestioned, 
his local reputation is a study in contradic- 
tions. Some, insisting he's short-tempered 
and vindictive, tell about the time he had 
2 eminently respectable coal merchants 
thrown into jall and held there all 1 long 
night. Discussing the incident with the 
mayor, this writer noted no vindictiveness. 
“They'd been operating overweight trucks on 
city streets," the mayor said matter-of- 
factly. 

Erni sometimes displays a most unpoli- 
tlolanlike disinterest in the limelight. It 
took this reporter 3 trips to New Albany to 
nail down 1 good interview. Though the 
mayor is a Moose, an Eagle, a Presbyterian, 
and a member of Red Men, and the American 
Legion, he's seldom seen at their functions, 
As voters, local Republican businessmen 
jump party fences to run up Erni’s plurali- 
tles. As chamber of commerce members, 
many of the same men are irked with him 
for turning down their pet project, a meas- 
ure to invest $20,000 in professional, areawide 
planning. When the proposal hit a 3-to-3 
tie in city council (1 member being absent), 
Erni, exercising the mayor's right to vote in 
ties, killed it on economy grounds. 

The mayor's obsession with economy is leg- 
endary. A story is told of a councilman who, 
infected by the mayor's thrifty zeal, called 
for a cut in the fee of the town clock 
winder from the 1900 scale of $50 dollars a 
year to $25. Citing downtown shabbiness 
and litter, citizens have suggested that econ- 
omy isn't everything, but the mayor contin- 
ues to trim. Street repairs are paid for out 
of parking-meter pennies, Erni’s fury at the 
coal trucks was roused by the fact that they 
broke up the pavement and it cost money to 
fix it, On the other hand, he’s locally fa- 
mous for private generosity, and once made 
the city an interest-free advance of $13,000— 
lucky 13—to get its Ohlo flood-wall financing 
over the hump. y 

About the only point everybody agrees on 
is that Pralle Erni has grown accustomed to 
having his own way. “If there’s one thing 
the mayor hates and despises,” a friend of 
long standing told me, it's opposition.” 

In the annexation move he was to find 
plenty, some of it deep-rooted in the city's 
history, Incorporated in 1813—lucky—New 
Albany's first fame was supplied by its boats. 
Here were bullt some of the great river boats 
of history and legend—The Glendy Burke, set 
to song by Stephen Foster, and the mighty 
Robert E. Lee, most famous of all the river 
steamboats, which steamed upriver from New 
Orleans to St. Louis in a breath-taking 3 
days, 18 hours, 14 minutes, a record still un- 
broken. John B. Ford, whose name survives 
in Libbey-Owens-Ford, in 1867 produced the 
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first usable plate glass in New Albany and 
installed it in a local tailor shop. Boat- 
building ended with the railroad era and 
the glass industry moved out, but others 
camein. A big plywood factory was opened 
in 1901. One of the pioneer prefab-housing 
firms hung out its shingle during the 1930's. 
Furniture, clothing, fertilizer, and machinery 
plants sprang up. 

These factories all stood outside the city 
limits. Together they normally hired 6.000 
people and paid out $23 million a year in 
wages. A group of electric companies, at- 
tracted by cheap barge coal and plentiful 
water, was erecting a huge new $50 million 
generating plant on the river nearby. 
Owners of some of these establishments had 
enjoyed freedom from city taxes for half a 
century. How would they react to being 
asked, for the first time, to pay up? 

By now Erni knew the importance of pre- 
paring the ground. He sounded out the 
chamber of commerce and the big electric 
company. Both came through with unex- 
pectedly warm support. He approached rep- 
resentatives of the Silver Hills-Crestview 
Civic Association, representing the commu- 
nity's largest and most influential suburban 
areas. The fringe-area population had 
grown and its sanitation had deteriorated 
since 1948. Erni's arguments for annexa- 
tion looked better now than they ever had 
before. The mayor reached a point where 
he thought it feasible for the council to 
act. 

It was a daring, almost radical ordinance 
that the New Albany city council passed one 
steaming day in mid-July 1956. In one 
stroke it more than doubled the city’s area, 
from 4.5 square miles to 10.9. It hiked the 
population from 32,000 to 40,000. Assessed 
valuation—somewhat less than a third of 
actual value—was boosted from $25 million 
to $34 million, with $15 million more to come 
when they finished the electric plant. All 
the sensitive areas were taken in, includ- 
ing aristocratic Silver Hills and suburban 


Slate Run Road, the plywood, fertilizer, 


prefab, and machinery factories and the 
new generating plant. 

Some of these interests the mayor had 
already sought out and persuaded, but Erni 
had been too long in politics not to know 
the difference between a promise made and 
a promise kept. Besides, important ele- 
ments remained uncommitted. The law al- 
lowed 30 days for objectors, if there were 
any, to proclaim their intention and test 
their strength. 

Opposition was in action within 48 hours. 
A folder titled “Information on Annexa- 
tion” was in circulation throughout the 
fringe area, It denied the wisdom of an- 
nexation and questioned the integrity of 
those who endorsed it. The circular was 
accompanied by a remonstrance-petition 
form and a plea that property owners sign 
it, which they were doing by the score. Why 
annex to gain fire, sanitary, school, and 
library services, it asked? Most fire policies 
provided for paying for runs outside the 
city limits. As for sewers, what assurance 
was there that the city would ever get 
around to extending them, and besides, 
weren't septic tanks just as good? City 
authorities might gobble up school taxes for 
years and not provide new facilities. The 
same for garbage collection; and to annex 
in order to use the library was silly, when 
a nonresident card could be had for $2. 

Erni promptiy took over the mike at the 
local radio station and went on the air. 
Pire runs for fees are not the rights of citi- 
zens, he thundered, but courtesies extended 
by city taxpayers. Such courtesies, and 
others, like use of the library and access to 
the city dump, could be withdrawn for a 
cause, such as economy. Unless the city 
built trunk sewers for the fringes, it would 
only be a matter of time until the State 
board of health would compel property own- 
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ers to build both sewers and disposal plants, 
and pay for them. To build disposal facili- 
ties for the whole area, as part of one city, 
was by far the most satisfactory way. And 
be not misled about the school situation, 
Erni admonished. Of course, consolidation 
of city and outlying school districts would 
not in itself provide new space. But it 
would make for more efficient use of the old. 
New classroom space was scheduled for com- 
pletion within the year, he said, and entire 
new schools could be had, with annexa- 
tion, in 3 years. Finally, annexed property 
owners, through city zoning regulations, 
would have protection against some unregu- 
lated and possibly noxious enterprise starting 
up next door. The immediate tax rise after 
annexation would not be great. The total 
tax burden in the long run would be less 
with annexation. “Don't sign that peti- 
tion!” Erniroared. “If you've already signed 
it, have your name removed! Stand by your 
city! Protect her future!” 

The pith of his talk was boiled down to 
fifteen questions and answers, which were 
printed in the papers and distributed as 
handbills. Forms were provided for cancel- 
ing remonstrance signatures. 

Erni now went after the authors of the 
remonstrance manifesto. The opposition's 
circular was traced to a duplicating machine 
in a certain company. Erni wrote to the 
-company’s president, asking if it was corpora- 
tion policy to oppose the annexation. The 
president replied that it was not, and Erni 
made the letter public. This wiped out the 
last pocket of real resistance. Signatures on 
the remonstrance petition began to be ex- 
punged faster than they were added. On 
the thirtieth day the annexation became law. 
In the fierce competition among cities to at- 
tract new industry, the historic river town 
had suddenly become a formidable contender. 
Besides fuel, water, and skill, it could offer 
a tax rate made lower by being shared by 
all who used the city. 

If complaints were to come, one would 
expect them from those destined to receive 
the largest tax bill—the corporate owners 
of the big new powerplant. Here, events 
exactly reversed the usual pattern. Both 
before and after the annexation, the electric 
power people were, in a quiet way, boosters of 
the idea. Their representatives are willing 
to let it be understood that this was due to 
unsullied community spirit, and surely there 
Was an element of that. But anyone could 
see that, sooner or later, property near the 
city was going to be taxed by some future or 
existing unit of local government. Econom- 
ical New Albany was the better ‘ole. 

The strangest twist of all, perhaps, was 
what happened to residential fringe dwellers’ 
taxes. Everybody was ready to accept some- 
thing of a rise, in view of the additional 
services. They may actually be lower. The 
overall city tax rate—civil city tax, school 
tax, county tax, township tax, library tax, 
State tax—is expected to be $4.90—Jast year: 
$4.68—as compared with the $5.50 a hundred 
township taxes before the annexation. Even 
with a sharp hike, property owners would be 
better off than anywhere else in the State, 
taxwise. The average per capita local tax in 
the State’s 535 cities and towns is $26.98; New 
Albany’s is $14.17. 

Other annexations indicate that the freeze 
on city growth is over in Indiana. Princeton, 
Kokomo, Bloomington, Bedford, Shelbyville, 
and Fort Wayne have all taken on new bits 
of territory without notable strife. Though 
the hand of the cities is stronger, remon- 
strance can still be successful. Terre Haute 
tried to take in adjacent Harrison Township 
last summer, and there was vigorous opposi- 
tion. Remonstrators failed to muster suffi- 
cient signatures, appealed, and the case is 
still in court, Industries around Lafayette 
have so far resisted annexation, substituting, 
in place of taxes, a program of paying for 
city services on contract. 
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Though still cautious, somewhat fearful of 
city councils’ tendencies toward indiscrim- 
inate tax grabbing, industry’s early response 
to the new law has been one of reserved 
hospitality. There's a general acceptance 
that wherever one goes one must pay one's 
freight, and that the only question is: What's 
a fair share? On the side of the States, the 
voices of the supreme courts of Kentucky 
and—in almost the same words—Arkansas 
ring ever louder: “Who goes to live, produce 
or operate in territory adjacent to a city does 
so at his peril, for it is the nature of cities 
to grow.” 

Mayor Erni sums up his advice in 13 lucky 
words: “Do it big. If you try to do it. piece- 
meal, you are licked.” 


Address by Senor Pedro Gual Villalbi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the more important por- 
tions of an address of Senor Pedro Gual- 
Villalbi, president of the National Eco- 
nomic Council of Spain, who was ap- 
pointed Minister without portfolio in the 
general Spanish Cabinet reorganization 
of February 25, 1957. The address was 
delivered in Barcelona on March 11, 1957. 

Sénor Gual divided the development of 
the Spanish economy since the end of 
the Civil War in 1939 into three stages. 
The first he described as a period of 
recovery from the war; the second, from 
about 1950 to the present, he character- 
ized as one of economic expansion: 

We started on the road to industrializa- 
tion; we began to set up plans for the mecha- 
nization of agriculture. INI (the National 
Institute of Industry), which was one of the 
essential factors in our productive economy, 
was established. There was a multiplica- 
tion of economic and social bodies which 
were administered as autonomous groups, 
even though many of them obtained their 
principal resources from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment budget. Meanwhile private initia- 
tive was not excessively inhibited, and the 
number of firms and activities multiplied, 
thus contributing to expansion. With an 
economy of scarce resources, with a negative 
balance of trade * * * the only thing that 
could be done in order to effect an expan- 
sionist policy was to increase the volume of 
money and credit. But expansion of money 
and credit is inflation, and inflation has an 
impact on the foreign value and the pur- 
chasing power of currency, that is, on prices. 
And although we had an inflation which 
could be called moderate and to some extent 
controlled, we could not avoid the unfavor- 
able consequences of an inflationary process. 

I do not criticize this expansionist policy; 
much less do I justify it. I condone it for 
two reasons: First, because it was natural for 
us to allow ourselves to be impressed and led 
astray by the theories brilliantly presented 
by the most authoritative economists, as 
well as by the shining accomplishments 
achieved in some countries. 

But these expansionary processes, espe- 
cially when based on artificial resources, 
must come to an end. Inevitably something 
happens which stops the expansion. In our 
case, it has been a combination of circum- 
stances; first, the poor crops, and the freezes 
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which completed the disintegration of our 
trade balance by depriving us of our 
exports. At the same time our ind 
exports were also declining because coun- 
tries to which we had been able to e 
during World War II and postwar were be- 
coming industrialized and were on the way 
to normality. The independence of Morocco 
also obliged us to dispose of funds and to 
adopt measures to protect our economic in- 
terests in our enclaves. Internally, the im- 
plementation of a wage policy was obviously 
the cause of certain disturbances. 

This combination: of circumstances, and 
others less apparent, were as a clarion 
or alert signaling the necessity of a chang® 
in economic policy. Thus began the 
phase, now prevailing. 

This new economic policy is forcibly char- 
acterized by moderation and selection. In 
economics, as in everything else, it is im 
possible to run at full speed forever; it 15 
necessary from time to time to stop for $ 

“breather, or at least to reduce speed. 
We have perhaps been running too fast and 
now you will see, by reading between the 
lines of the recent ministerial statement, * 
policy of moderation and discrimination. 

This does not mean that we are going 
apply the brakes violently to the economy: 
much less that we are going to back up. We 
are merely going to slow down the pace. o 
are going to do so to harmonize our economy 
with our actual resources. You all 
that there are disparities: The growth 
multiplication of productive activity is not 
in accord with our power resources; stop 
are bound to appear, implying sudden para- 
lyzation of our activities. Similarly, we have 
increased purchasing power, but without 2 
paraliel supply of goods it is eliminated 
the rise in prices. 

The obvious disparity between power and 
raw material resources and our industrial 
establishment now calls for a slower 
just as the movement for the increase of th® 
people's purchasing power has now to pro- 
ceed at a slower rate in order to main 
equilibrium. 

Now is the time. The important objective 
is equiljbrium and discrimination. 2 
Government contemplates an investmen 
policy which will channel investments 
the most productive applications, by keeping 
a sharp watch on production, not con“ 
trolling it, but advising it, so that produt- 
tion will be oriented toward the most vital 
sector. The Government is trying to devote 
substantial attention to the problem of 
supply of raw materials, keeping in mind, 
course, the supply of consumer goods needed 
to sustain the people. We want to maintain 
the purchasing power of our currency. 
sum, to build up an economic policy of bal- 
ance and discrimination. This should be 
done with the calm which confidence an 
conviction gives, with the slowness which 
I would say is advisable when one wants 
firm and secure decisions, 

* . . * . 

During the expansionary phase, as usu” 
ally happens, to coyer an excessive demand, 
obsolete machinery and equipment are ed 
into use and are of some service, Similarly: 
new elements, some improvised, some 
doubtful value, enter the business 
Hastily built structures are put up, 
healthy economic elements with others im 
provised, even questionable; attracted by the 
business boom, which fill the economic a 
mosphere with doubtful and delicate charac“ 
teristics, 

Because they lead to confusion, it is neces” 
sary to put an end to this dangerous sta 
of affairs; a pruning operation is called for - 
Pruning is always less impressive than Bür- 


time it is necessary in Spain to pull 
hastily built structures, to exercise discrim” 
ination, and to look toward the establish 
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Ment of economic equilibrium, which implies 
au evident sacrifice for some, those who have 
en the world of business and now will 
themselves eliminated. These people 
Will speak lil of our situation and will natu- 
y feel the hurt which they suffer; but we 
Tun a great risk if a methodical, con- 
Sclentious, even scientific pruning operation 
not undertaken by the administration with 
appropriate advice of its economic bodies. 

bd . * = . 
I repeat that Spain is not suffering a 
fo us illness. Spain is experiencing a dif- 
ult juncture * * * our sickness is not or- 
e. because It does not affect the social 
t economic structure of Spain; it is purely 
Unctional, nonchronic, temporary. Our pro- 
ductive machine is intact and even expand- 
Ing, There are some disturbances in the 
parket mechanism, but they are easily solu- 
le. We might say that our economy is in a 
is t dip * the first thing for us to do 
to give our will and conviction to the desire 
Overcoming this difficulty. 
* * . . A 
a One of the present problems of greatest 
the went concern is the monetary problem, 
Problem of our currency, which is natu- 
related to monetary theory and policy. 
Sometimes complete freedom entails capital 
Sight which aggravates the difficulty * * *. 
feveral months ago there was a drop in the 
tional value of the peseta, which 
ve rise to the hysteria which generally 
Mpanies sudden changes. I was then 
+ and since becoming Minister I am 
with greater insistence, if the Gov- 
dument is going to devalue the peseta. 
I wish to speak clearly on this matter. 

e . . e . 
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The Government does not consider it nec- 
ty to devaluate but the question arises 
to whether we will keep the present ex- 

a rate system. * * We are still using 

is m of multiple-exchange rates, which 

& flexible monetary system used for well- 

Meaning objectives of economic policy with 

tarcriminatory purposes through which cer- 

fos imports can be favored, certain exports 

dure, ete. If at the present time it is 

to able to continue this policy is a matter 
be determined by the Government. 


as 


t would the rate of exchange be? I 
Would say that it is in the mind of the Gov- 
fy nt and in my own, that our present 
tp ention is to revitalize our economy, cure 
to , purify it, whatever is necessary 

Speed up the rhythm of our productive 
Structive + * *. We wish to give the im- 
tha on domestically and internationally 

t our objective is to win confidence by 
means of a fair and carefully considered 

of an increase of our wealth, and of 
Rare administration * *. Then our 
re cural and logical aspiration is * * * the 
r uation of the peseta, achieved by means 
a “hygienization” of the economy. 


Democrats’ Statistical Nonsense 
— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 

submit for the Recor» an editorial which 

rs in today’s New York Times, ex- 

- hosing for what it is some of the mis- 

ormation being spread by the advisory 

mi il of the Democratic National Com- 
ttee under the guise of facts: 
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STATISTICS AND NONSENSE 


If we were to sum up in one sentence our 
reaction to the declaration on the economic 
policies of the Eisenhower administration 
just issued by the Advisory Council of the 
Democratic National’ Committee, then we 
would have to put it this way: 

“Rarely, if ever, has any presumably re- 
sponsible group issued a formal statement of 
comparable length containing so many ac- 
cusations ranging from the unsubstantiated 
and unprovable through the dubious to the 
untrue and the ridiculous.” 

The council places itself in a thoroughly 
untenable position before it has completed 
its first short paragraph. For it starts out 
with these two unbelievable generalizations: 
(1) “Today * * our fiscal affairs are ap- 
proaching a crisis,” and (2) the rich are 
getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer.” 

That paragraph, regrettably, sets the tone 
for most of what is to follow. 

From that point the council goes on to 
declare, without offering the slightest 
shadow of proof, that small increases in 
wages are being] used as excuses for large 
increases in prices and that these increases 
in prices are refiected in a steadily increasing 
cost of living, which has reached new alltime 
highs in each of the last 5 months. There 
are quite a number of other accusations, but 
since all of them are cut from the same bolt 
of cloth we shall confine ourselves to com- 
menting briefly on the foregoing typically 
irresponsible allegations. = 

To begin with, what does the council mean 
when it says the country is approaching a 
fiscal crisis? Does the fact that there are 
differences of opinion as to whether the 
budget is too large, not too large, or not large 
enough—differences that will be found 
among individuals of both parties—indicate 
something critically wrong with the present 
situation? And would the Nation’s finances 
be strengthened by unbalancing the budget 
and returning to a policy of cheap money 
and tax relief for favored groups, which 
seems to be what the council is backhandedly 
proposing as an alternative if it is proposing 
anything at all? 

The fact is that, while the proposed Fed- 
eral budget for the coming year is a very 
large budget, it rests on the largest and most 
productive economy in the Nation's history. 
For 2 years, moreover, we have balanced our 
Federal expenditures by receipts with some- 
thing to spare, and we are now apparently 
headed toward a third successive balanced 
budget. That is as many times as the budget 
was balanced in the entire preceding 25 years. 
Moreover, it was accomplished under an ad- 
ministration that gave the Nation, 2 years 
back, the biggest tax reduction in history. 

Has big business been using small wage 
Increases as an excuse to exploit the public 
through higher prices? Why doesn’t the 
council tell us just what has happened to 
wages under the Eisenhower administration? 
Why doesn't it glve the public the figures 
that are easily available that show hourly 
earnings in manufacturing up from $1.67 in 
1952 to $2.05 at the present time? Or aver- 
age weekly earnings that have risen from 
$67.97 in 1952 to $82 today, an increase in 
a little more than 4 years of roughly 21 
percent? 

As to the nonsensical observation that 
the rich are getting richer and the poor are 
getting poorer, the fact is that 69.8 percent 
of the national income in 1956 went to wage 
and salary earners, and only 9.8 percent to 
those who derive their income from interest, 
rent, and dividends. 

The statement that the cost of living has 
reached new highs now each month for 5 
months is merely an up-dated version of 
that popular statistical hoax as it was em- 
ployed in the election campaign last year. 
Obviously, once the cost of living figure 
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reached a new postwar high a few months 
ago, any further increases meant another 
new high. But who is responsible for the 
fact that living costs reached their present 
plateau? Consumer prices have risen, since 
1946, all told, from roughly 78 to almost 119, 
or 41 points. But 37 of those points were 
acocunted for before Mr. Eisenhower came 
to office, only 4 since the end of 1952. In 
other words, talk about new highs for the 
cost of living is neither more nor less than 
an attempt to confuse the fact that while 
the costs of living rose 47.5 percent under 
Mr. Truman in the 7 years 1946-52, their rise 
during the nearly 4% years of Mr. Eisen- 
hower's administration has been 314 percent. 


The Gradual Weakening of NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are viewing with great concern the 
gradual weakening of NATO and the 
spread of neutralism among the free 
nations, particularly those located in the 
European theater. 

The economic plight of our great ally 
in the past two World Wars, Great Bri- 
tain, has resulted in the announcement 
on April 12 that she was cutting her 
armed forces in hafl, would in a very 
few years terminate the draft and would 
sharply reduce her armament produc- 
tion. We can expect other members of 
NATO to follow suit. We are faced with 
the temptation to do likewise and relax 
our present strong military position. 
This might involve the withdrawal of 
forces and the relinquishing of valuable 
overseas military bases and at this point 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I ask to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from a Los 
Angeles paper, the Mirror News. This 
editorial was written by Editor Virgil 
Pinkley who, in addition to being a great 
editor, is a world traveler and distin- 
guished news commentator on the radio. 
Overseas Bases ESSENTIAL—ReEeD EFPorTs 

Acatinst NATO—Moscow's BLACKMAILING— 

SCANDINAVIA STANDS FIRM 

d (By Virgil Pinkley) 

Trying to get America out of oversea bases 
continues to be a prime objective of Russia. 

In addition, we face related problems on 
Okinawa and in the Philippines. Further, 
Moscow is trying to frighten and blackmail 
Norway and Denmark on the issue of guided 
missile bases as was demonstrated this week. 

Moscow reasons quite logically that if 
United States forces ever left foreign bases 
we probably never would return short of an- 
other global war. It would take months and 
years and fantastic expense to reoccupy these 
bases if they were not in our hands, Our 
withdrawal would cut lines of communica- 
tions and supply and eliminate our vast 
depots. 

For 7 years the Kremlin has striven might- 
ily to break up NATO because Red military 
leaders look upon this entire organization in 
Scandinavia, Western Europe, Italy, Iberia, 
the Mediterranean, Greece, and Turkey as 
one gigantic American-Western Allies base, 
This area swinging around Russia like an arc 
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to the west and south contains thousands of 
air, naval, and rocket or missile bases. From 
them could come nuclear weapons of retalia- 
tion. It would be virtually impossible for 
the Soviets to knock out all these bases even 
in enormous surprise attacks. Weather alone 
would dictate otherwise. 
STRONG POINTS FEARED BY RUSS 


Moscow fears and respects these strong 
points we and our allies hold and man. Most 
of them were brought into being by the mili- 
tary grabs and aggressive power politics 
played by the Soviets during the closing 
phases of the last war and the years imme- 
diately following. The capture, suppression, 
and occupation of the slave states behind the 
Iron Curtain made free nations understand 
the peril of ruthless communism used to the 
hilt by the Russians in a modern and terrible 
form of imperialism. 

The Soviets would love to get us out of 
European bases and then induce us to leave 
ones now occupied in Britain, Spain, north 
Africa, Saudi Arabia, and Iceland. If this 
happened, Europe, the Mediterranean, Afri- 
ca, and the Middle East would lie helpless be- 
fore the might of Russia's massed and mobi- 
lized 171 Red army divisions, the world’s larg- 
est jet air force of more than 20,000 planes, a 
frightening submarine fleet of more than 
500, a mighty arsenal of nuclear weapons and 
power politics. 

These Red forces would be operating on 
interior lines of communication. The Krem- 
lin could mass divisions and planes along a 
frontier and makes demands in political, 
economic, military, and even territorial fields. 

What would stand before the rulers of the 
Kremlin? In most instances little or 
nothing. America in that event would lie 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. We 
could not stave off Russian aerial and guided 
missile attacks if they were launched against 
us. We now know the hard way through 
experience that no nation, especially a large 
power with world trade and responsibilities, 
can be isolated or go it alone. 


GIVING UP BASES RANK FOLLY 


The most costly mistake we could make 
for our security and that of much of the 
world would be to abandon these overseas 
bases. It would be rank folly and utter 
stupidity. 

Even in these days of strategic air forces, 
nuclear bombs, and warheads and intercon- 
tinental rockets or missiles, we need these 
overseas bases. They are paramount. Their 
being is the strongest possible brake on overt 
military action by the men who rule the 
Communist world from behind the walls of 
the Kremlin. Our strong points in foreign 
lands are like NATO—instruments of defense 
and for security, If we are forced into war, 
they can become powerful offensive spring- 
boards enabling full use of our growing in- 
ventory of military hardware. 

If any administration or Congress proposed 
to eliminate these bases or cut down on their 
maintenance, the public should raise an out- 
cry which continued until common sense re- 
turned to Washington. There is no likeli- 
hood of any such action now or in the imme- 
diate future. In view of the Russian deeds 
in Hungary and the Middle East, the menace 
we have faced continues. 

This past week, Premier Bulganin sent 
strongly worded and blunt communications 
to the Prime Ministers of Norway and Den- 
mark, threatening all kinds of dire results 
if guided-missile bases are established on the 
territory of either sovereign nation. Neither 
of these fine, brave, little countries has re- 
acted in a frightened way. Each is a stanch 
member of NATO and has airbases which 
can be used by NATO. Further, naval forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
have maneuvered in their territorial waters 
and off their coasts, ` 
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DENMARK, NORWAY STAND FAST 


It was the act of a brave, courageous na- 
tion, ruled by the principles of justice for 
Russia, with its 220 million population, to 
try and scare 4,500,000 Danes and 3,500,000 
Norwegians. Moscow knows, as does the 
world, that Norway and Denmark have no 
aggressive military aspirations. Each coun- 
try is devoutly democratic and dedicated to 
working for peace. There are only umited 
military forces in these Scandinavian na- 
tions, whereas Russia has the world's largest 
military machine mobilized. This is not to 
say that the Soviet juggernaut is necessarily 
the best or that Russia and the slave states 
could outproduce the free world. 

The Kremlin keeps reminding Norway that 
there are 120 miles of frontier between Rus- 
sia and that country. Also, that Soviet jet 
bombers could reach Copenhagen in less than 
30 minutes. 

Despite the huffing and puffing of the big 
Red bear, our friends and allies in Denmark 
and Norway are standing fast. Their adher- 
ence to NATO is greater today than ever. 

When the world situation is considered 
from almost any aspect, it is obvious that 
our overseas bases are essential. They must 
be held at all costs now and for a long, long 
time to come. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time we join the Polish- 
Americans throughout the country in 
celebrating the 166th anniversary of 
Constitution Day. We look back at the 
brief period of freedom which the Polish 
people experienced under the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 and we look forward to the 
day when they will again know individual 
liberty. 

A limited monarchy was established in 
the spring of 1791 along with a biennial 
parliament and religious toleration. The 
old class distinctions that helped make 
life so difficult for the poorer people of 
the land were abolished. It looked like 
the dawn of a new day for Poland when 
she would join the growing ranks of 
democracies. But that same year a Rus- 
sian army marched into Poland and 
erased all these advances. And it was 
not until the end of the First World War 
that Poland regained true independence 
and again began to control her own 
destiny. Hitler's invasion in 1939 put an 
end to this. The Soviet Red Army 
merely replaced it with another harsh 
rule by a foreign dictator. 

Since the workers’ revolt at Poznan last 
summer and the October uprising, the 
Polish people and the entire free world 
have regained hope that Poland may soon 
be free. But our optimism over the new 
liberties that appear to have been ex- 
tended to the people and Gomulka’s at- 
tempt at Polish independence should be 
tempered with realism. There is still 
strong Soviet influence over the Polish 
Government that has signed an agree- 
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ment permitting the continued station 
ing of the Red army on Polish soil 
Likewise, Poland remains a member 
the Soviet-dominated Warsaw Pact. Be- 
sides this, the Gomulka government 

a Communist government and its ability 
to continue to resist Soviet pressure 1$ 
not at all certain. The future of Po 
independence and liberty.for the individ- 
ual is truly perilous. The United States 
should, therefore, seek to strengthen th 
forces of freedom in Poland in every ap- 
propriate way, in order that it may move 
further away from Soviet Comm 
control. 

It is my fondest hope that May 3 will 
soon be celebrated in Poland with the 
same freedom and independence as 
enjoy here in the United States of 
America. 


The Integrity of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 
under 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, P 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC 
orb, I include the following: 

[From the Washington Post of May 7, 1987] 
Tue INTEGRITY OF THE BUDGET 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

After the President returned from nis 
Easter holiday in Augusta, the White House 
made it known that he will now campa 
for his budget. It will be hard work. or 
while many a President has had to fight f é 
his budget, President Eisenhower 18 
specially difficult position. > 

He has to defend a budget which his p 
cipal financial adviser and he himself BAY” 
discredited. It is this attack by the a 3 
istration itself on the administration 
budget which has unloosed the popular gr 
mand for big cuts in the expenditures. Th 
President has now to reverse, or at least 
arrest, a very strong tide of public opinion 
He will probably consider himself f 
if he can hold the cutting below $3 billion. 

The President's position is weak beca 
the integrity of the budget which he 
mitted to Congress in January has been irre 
arably damaged by Secretary Humphrey. t's 
Under Secretary Burgess, by the Preside? of 
own hesitation, by the open opposition 
Mr. KNOwTAND. Except for a handful 
Eisenhower Republicans, all of them un 
tain as to whether President Eisenhower 
really with them, the President’s budget 
no active defenders, or 

It is not because the budget is so bad A 
because it imposes an intolerable burden 
on the taxpayers. The budget is quite con 
sistent with the pledges in the platform 
which the President was reelected 
tumn. The items for foreign aid are 
more than a part of the bill for the fore biy 
policy which the country approved whe? 
reelected Eisenhower. But a serious 
has happened. It is that the admintettrg 
tion has destroyed confidence in the 
that the budget has been competently an 
responsibly prepared. 

The budget law fixes upon the president 
the responsibility for deciding what 8 
mated expenditures and proposed appropri 
ations are necessary in his judgment 0“ 
the support of the Government. The prin 


of 


nu“ 
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ciple of the law lies in the words “necessary 
his judgment.” The law assumes, quite 
Correctly, that the Chief Executive is in a 
ged Position than is anyone else, anyone 
t Congress, for example, to judge what 
nds are necessary for the conduct of the 
ent and the carrying out of the laws 

Which Congress has enacted, 

This does not mean that the President's 
ig nation of the amounts is final. It 
B not final, The last word is with Congress. 

ut it does mean that in making a final 

on, Congress shall have before it—so 
that it can act responsibly—the best judg- 
mart of the executive branch of the Govern- 


Tn the handling of the budget, the admin- 
tration has violated the spirit and the in- 
1 mt, if not the letter, of the budget law. 

has sent to Congress a budget which the 
bin ury has denounced as too big by several 

fon dollars. Thus Congress and the 
try have been told by the President's 
pal financial advisers that they should 
a trust what is supposed to be the Presi- 
ent’s budget—that Congress and the coun- 
shall not believe that all the funds are 
asd essary“ which the President's budget 
ys are necessary. 
a has meant a breakdown of the Presi- 
ential budget system, and from this break- 
not Stems the rebellion which threatens 
bu Only the President's legislative program 

t also his foreign policy. 
ust nator LYNDON JOHNSON told the Senate 
ing Week that “the American people are giv- 

Us a clear and firm mandate to cut the 
domitistration’s budget. Anyone who 
— 15 that statement can have his doubts 
he lved quickly by traveling through his 

me State.” There is no doubt that the 
popular mandate to cut the budget is strong. 
het is it also a clear mandate? How can it 
pol sung when there is no one, literally no 
no is now in a position to explain the 
budget expertly and responsibly? 
Ph budget, as Senator Jounson remarked 
On in his speech, is 1,125 pages in 
nus, th. It took a year to prepare it. Four 
to Ndred persons worked on it. It cost, just 
Mun the budget document Itself, $4 
900 m. Having been completed, and as 

Nas it was transmitted, the document was 
an, ited by the Secretary of the Treasury 

d irresolutely defended by the President. 
Pai can be no clear mandate under these 
of ditions. There is instead the great loss 

Confidence in the budget which has en- 
the everyone to attack any activity of 
oth, Government which for one reason or 

er he does not approve of. 
ban is confidence in the integrity of the 
dget to be restored? Not, we may be 
and by the usual generalities about peace 

Progress. There is no easy way to re- 
ae Confidence, and at bottom everything 
eng upon whether the President has now 
bu ulred the convictions about his own 

dget which he did not have 3 months ago. 
9 unless the President has convictions 
at he has a sound budget—be it the pres- 
pl budget or a new one proposed in its 
in tre tee country will not have confidence 
te e budget, and every debatable item will 
in jeopardy. 


The Public Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
IN THE: pone OF . 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


fans McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ntly wrote the Director of the Legis- 
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lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress requesting information as 
to our gross public debt, and the interest 
paid thereon during the past several 
years. 

Under date of April 22, 1957, I received 
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a memorandum from the Legislative 

Reference Service in connection with the 

public debt interest paid and computed 

interest rate from 1949-57, which I here- 

with include in my extension of remarks. 
The information follows: 


Gross public debl, interest paid and computed interest rate, 1949-57 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 


Total gross 
doubt (at 
end of 
period) 


Fiscul year ending June 30, except 
as indivate 


22222 A A ees 
1949 (January-June). 
Wa 


$252, 770 


255, 222 
259, 105 
27, 301 


fob nonce — — 


Interest on 
public 
debt 

(during 


Computed annual rate of Interest on 
marketable issues (at end of period) 


216,071 


1953 (as of June 30 
19544 = 271, %0 


1955. 
1950 . 
I (Mar: aise nasa 


Total January 1953-March 1987 


e . eeincins a cmmeitiatsde 


t July-December, 
$ January une. : 


Source; US. Treasury Department Aunual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 
1949 and 1956; Treasury Bulletin; Dally Statement of the U. S. Treasury; Mar. 20, 1057, 


The Camel’s Nose Under the School Tent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, no one has 
done a better job exposing the twisted 
and unreliable facts that have been 
spread for 25 years favoring Federal aid 
to education than Roger A. Freeman, 
whose article follows. 

Mr. Freeman was formerly research 
director of the Education Committee of 
the United States Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, 

Since most of our information in favor 
of Federal aid to education comes from 
the Federal Government itself—it is the 
source of figures, propaganda, publicity 
on a nationwide scale—it is important 
that we hear from responsible research 
personnel who know the contrary facts 
favoring the States and the people as the 
responsible source of education. 

The article follows: 

THE CAMEL'S Nose UNDER THE SCHOOL TENT 
(By Roger A. Freeman) 

(Mr. Freeman, formerly research director 
of the Education Committee of the United 
States Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, was one of the committee of four 
assigned by the Committee for the Whole 
House Conference on Education to prepare 
an advance factual report on school finance 
and Federal aid. This article is condensed 
from an address before the Civic Federation, 
Chicago, October 31, 1956.) 

The crisis in educational accomplishments 
in the United States has been observed by 
many persons. President Harold W. Dodds, 
of Princeton University, for instance, has 
said: “High-school graduates no longer have 
as firm a grasp on the basic three R's—with 


all that they imply—as they had a quarter 
century ago.” 

Three out of every four freshmen enter- 
ing the University of Nebraska in the fall 
of 1955 were not prepared for regular col- 
lege English courses. j 

Rudolph Flesch's Why Johnny Can't Read 
remained on the best-seller list for 37 weeks, 

History has become a thing of the past in 
many public schools; geography, an unknown 
and uninhabited territory. 

U. S. News & World Report relates: “Many 
students [in European countries, including 
Russia] at 16 have acquired an education 
that compares with that of an American 
college graduate of 20 or 22 years.” 

The educational testing service at Prince- 
ton found that 71 percent of a group of pro- 
spective teachers of elementary arithmetic 
have a long-standing hatred of the subject. 
They drop it in high school as soon as 
allowed, avoid it in college, and return to 
teach another generation to detest it. 

In the past 5 years, engineering degrees 
fell to less than half in the United States 
while the Soviet Union was doubling its 
output of engineers. 

Many see this crisis as due only to a lack 
of funds. And they feel that this can be 
cured by Federal aid. 

FIVE FALLACIES . 

The case for more finances for the public 
schools is commonly based on five beliefs: 

1. The schools are being discriminated 
against in the allocation of public funds. 

The fact is that education has for many 
years been the largest item of public ex- 
penditure in the United States, next to na- 
tional defense, Comprising about one-third 
of all State and local government expendi- 
tures, it is gaining on the other public serv- 
ices. Between 1900 and 1955 public school 
enrollment doubled, but school costs in 
price-adjusted dollars increased more than 
12 times. The plain fact is that school funds 
have consistently risen faster than enroll- 
ment and are continuing to do so, The 
schools are not being discriminated against. 

2. The schools are now receiving a smaller 
share of the national income than they used 
to, 
The fact is that expenditures for public 
education in 1955 were 3.8 percent of the 
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national income—4.6 percent, if we leave 
out war-connected expenditures—as com- 
pared with 1.5 percent in 1900. The United 
States spends not only more money but also 
a larger share of the national income on ed- 
ucation than any other country of record, 
according to the World Survey of Education 
by the United Nations. 

3. The shortages of teachers and class- 
rooms are getting worse and the schools are 
falling behind. è 

The fact is that the number of teachers 
in the public schools has consistently risen 
faster than the number of pupils. The 
teacher-pupll ratio has been: 
teacher-pupil ratio has been 1:36.7 in 1900, 
1:30.1 in 1930, 1:26.9 in 1955. 

Much of the teacher shortage is due to 
inefficient use of the available teachers. We 
have tended to limit rather than extend the 
services of good teachers, in contrast to other 
professions. Despite the declining financial 
rewards of a college education as compared 
with the manual trades over recent decades, 
teaching has been doing better than other 
professions in attracting candidates; and 
last year only 1.2 percent of teachers in pub- 
lic schools left to accept other employment. 

As to classrooms, there are many serious 
shortages all over the Nation, but they can 
and will be met if we will avoid waiting 
for Santa Claus or Uncle Sam to provide 
them. 

4. The schools are being managed effi- 
ciently and are giving the most education 
for every dollar—but they are not getting 
enough dollars, 

Since we are investing more money in edu- 
cation than in any other public undertaking 
except national defense, we should seek the 
cause of unfavorable results in how the 
money is being spent rather than in the 
amount we are spending. Dr. Clarence H. 
Faust, president of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, recently said that, 
as compered to the need for buildings and 
teachers and money for expenses, our school 
system “needs even more to find ways of 
making better and more effective use of its 
resources for the major purposes of educa- 
tion.“ Many communities are not willing 
to tax themselves more heavily for what to- 
day's schools are giving their children, yet 
nonpublic schools—despite their tuition 
charges—have been expanding three times 
faster than public-school enroliment. 

5. The States and communities lack the 
fiscal capacity to take care of the school 
needs. Federal aid is necessary to provide 
adequate school support, 

The fact is that there is no Federal aid 
except that taken from within the borders 
of the 48 States. The Education Committee 
of the President's Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations found no State economi- 
cally unable to support an adequate school 
system, and concluded that Federal aid is 
not necessary either for current operating 
expenses for public schools or for capital 
expenditures for new school facilities. At 
the White House Conference on Education, 
the advance factual report of the committee 
of four on school finance and Federal aid 
was altered before it was laid before the 
participants, with some of the questions 
changed in such a manner as to make it 
difficult to vote against Federal aid. Yet 
the 1,800 conference participants found that 
no State represented has a demonstrated 
financial incapacity to build the schools it 
will need during the next 5 years, Though 
the citizens of even the low-income States 
are not anxious to receive Federal school aid, 
the Governor of prosperous New York pro- 
nounced in favor of Federal aid. 

It appears that the sponsors of Federal aid 
have far more in mind than the $400-million- 
a-year initial program proposed. Their real 
purpose is to get a foot in the door, to get 
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the principle of Federal responsibility for 
the schools established, and then prove in 
subsequent years that the amounts were far 
too small. Beardsley Ruml has already pro- 
posed that the Federal Government contrib- 
ute 63 ½ billion or more a year to the schools. 
REGULATION ACCOMPANIES SUBSIDY 

It would be naive to assume that the Fed- 
eral Government would spend several billion 
dollars a year for any purpose and have noth- 
ing to say on how the money is to be spent. 
Sooner or later Federal administrators would 
suggest. that schools conform to their ideas 
of how they should be organized and admin- 
istered. This is what has happened in all 
other major Federal grant-in-aid programs, 
as the amounts increased. History teaches 
that political power inevitably follows the 
power over the purse. 

Judicial opinion has already been ex- 
pressed on this point, as a matter of fact. 
The United States Supreme Court, in 1942, 
proclaimed: 

“It is hardly lack of due process for the 
Government to regulate that which it sub- 
sidizes,” 1 

A FATEFUL STEP 

Federal aid in even small amounts, then, 
is but the first and fateful step in the na- 
tionalization of the public schools, And the 
dominant philosophy among these school 
administrators is just the opposite of im- 
provement in educational standards and a 
restoration of learning in the schools. In- 
stead, it is less emphasis on teaching the 
basic skills and more hours devoted to the 
social graces. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, as president of the 
American Bar Association, last year declared 
his belief that Federal ald to the public 
schools could ultimately bring the destruc- 
tion of freedom in this country; that it 
would be nothing short of a national calam- 
ity for the public schools to become depend- 
ent upon Federal aid. 

President Eisenhower, while the head of 
Columbia University, once said about the 
proposal for Federal aid for schools: Unless 
we are careful, even the great and necessary 
educational processes in our country will be- 
come yet another vehicle by which the be- 
lievers in paternalism, if not outright social- 
ism, will gain still additional power for the 
Central Government. * * * Very frankly, I 
firmly believe that the army of persons who 
urge greater and greater centralization of au- 
thority and greater and greater dependence 
upon the Federal Treasury are really more 
dangerous to our form of government than 
any external threat that can possibly be 
arrayed against us, I realize that many of 
the people urging such practices attempt to 
surround their particular proposal with 
fancied safeguards to protect the future free- 
dom of the individual. My own conviction 18 
that the very fact that they feel the need to 
surround their proposal with legal safeguards 
is in itself a cogent argument for the defeat 
of the proposal.” 

Again, in 1956, President Eisenhower 
warned of “the growth of a swollen bureau- 
cratic monster government in Washington, in 
whose shadow our State and local govern- 
ments will ultimately wither and die.” 

So while we hasten to attempt to cure the 
educational plight we are now in, we must 
not in our concern about a competitive race 
with Russia take steps making tragic proph- 
ecy of Abraham Lincoln's warning that “if 
this country is ever destroyed, it will be from 
within.” What we must guard against is 
perhaps not so much the Soviets as our own 
tendency to yield to expediency instead of 
facing up to problems. 


1U. S. Supreme Court, Wickard v. Filburn 
(317 U. S. 111, p. 131, October 1942). 


May 7 
Murray Should Stay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which was printed in the magazine 
America in their issue of May 1957. 

As it becomes known throughout our 
Nation that there apparently is no inten- 
tion on the part of the President to re- 
appoint Mr. Thomas E. Murray to the 
Atomic Energy Commission there is 4 
growing wave of concern. 


The fact that his 7 years of valuable 
service to the American people is being 
ignored and brushed aside, the fact that 
his great devotion to the welfare of hu- 
manity as shown by the high moral a 
spiritual content of his public statements 
is shocking to the sensibilities of our 


people, 
The editorial follows: 
MURRAY SHOULD Stay 

We feel sure that President Eisenhower, 
despite the apparent abruptness of his re- 
mark at an April 17 news conference, is not 
going to brush aside the extraordinary 
written appeal of 11 of the 18 members of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. These legislators asked the 
President to reappoint Thomas E. Murray to 
the Atomic Energy Commission when his 
term expires June 30. The President told $ 
reporter he had not seen the letter and that 
executive appointments were his responsi- 
bility. No one will quarrel with the Presi- 
dent on that, but if in the exercise of that 
responsibility he fails to give very serious 
thought to Mr. Murray's reappointment 
somebody has evidently failed to brief him 
on a matter of immense concern to the Na- 
tion in the tortured realm of nuclear affairs: 
This review goes along with the estimate ol 
Representative Jon W. McCormack, House 
Democratic leader, who said April 18 that 
there would be “joy and happiness in the 
Kremlin“ if the President fails to keep Mr 
Murray in the AEC. Indeed the Kremlin 
must recognize the cogency of Mr. Murray" 
constant plea for rational nuclear defense 
We have enough big bombs, he says. Pre. 
pare rather for the needs of Soviet-inspirec 
limited war, where we shall have to defen 
ourselves and our allies with a stockpile 0! 
small atomic tactical weapons. 

What lies behind the seeming coldness 0! 
the President to Mr. Murray's reappoint 
ment? Warren Unna, AEC reporter for th‘ 
Washington Post, gives some of the back’ 
ground in a May Atlantic article, Dissen 
sion in the AEC.” He writes: 

“Although Murray is anxious to remain ot 
the Commission, few people in Washingto! 
think that President Eisenhower will reap’ 
point him to another 5-year term, or tha 
[Adm. Lewis L. Strauss [AEC Chairman 
would tolerate it even if the President shoul‘ 
get such a notion. Murray has been tbi 
only Commissioner to speak out whenevé’ 
he is persuaded something alien to the pub 
lic interest is going on behind the AEC? 
secrecy-protected doors.” 

Reporter Unna concludes that “once dis 
senter Murray passes from the atomic scene 
the healthy give-and-take in determinin! 
AEC policy will pass with him,” 
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tan there was ever a time when give-and- 
Sta Was needed in the crucial area of United 
re des plans for nuclear defense and deter- 
pes it is now. Policies for the defense 
me free world against Soviet aggression 
À doomed to be worked out in a charged 
here of propaganda, economic pres- 

— and worldwide fear of nuclear hazards. 
* of the dark clouds of uncertainty 
moih loom over all discussions of the 
moe are the openly contradictory esti- 
lates, Of the dangers of radiation issued in 
April by missionary Albert Schweitzer 
chemist Willard F. Libby, People 

with to know where the truth lies. They 
E. ee a lot more likely to find out if Thomas 
sion Wray is on the Atomic Energy Commis- 


wie Murray may or may not be reappointed 
ws n his term expires this June, If he is, 
there confidently expect him to continue 
lar] Profound public statements he has regu- 

y issued. (See Morality and Security 
tis Forgotten Equation in America, Decem- 
2 1956, pp. 258-262.) If he fails of reap- 
his tment, he has left one final summary of 
— balanced, nonpartisan thinking on atomic 
Tn tters in the May 6 issue of Life magazine. 
thane opinion this essay makes more sense 
tem anything we have yet read on our con- 
n nuclear dilemma. Its author 

uld stay on the Commission. This is no 


Makes a 2 Like the Life article, it just 
Mentally Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr 


ee WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 

= Viously granted leave to extend my 

thuarks, I include two extremely 
‘Ourht-provoking articles written by 

Blair Justice, of the Fort Worth Star- 
elegram 


sep pese articles appeared as part of a 
es on the subject of mentally re- 
sta ed children. In these particular in- 
iments, Mr. Justice writes with deep 
— ht of the effect produced by mental 
ii rdation upon the parents and fam- 
Cs of these afflicted children. 
Tre € articles follow: 
E TRAINABLE—V: RETARDATION—IT Hirs 
OPES von THE CHILDREN Fist, THEN 
Come Parents 
(By Blair Justice) 
ex Death and illness, the average persons 
tar tn one, I guess, ever expects men- 
Tetardation of their child.” 
Wh, are the words of Mrs. Herman Jones, 
Shite! husband is an Austin attorney. The 
chi didn’t expect retardation of their 
: ma but they got it. 
12. t happened to their family just as it has 
Ppened to many other well-educated, un- 
tive eting people—people who are produc- 
Wet geod and had hopes their children 
oh too. 
de? went through the business of won- 
thins? what we had done to cause such a 
„s to happen,” said Mrs. Jones. 
vigou see, it strikes you at about every 
ü erable spot. It hits your hopes for your 
ban, en, first, and your hopes for your hus- 
add and yourself. It hits your pride and 
dies sumes emotional and physical ener- 
And financial resources. 
Whe’ reflects itself in your other children 
O get the idea that they, too, are infe- 
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rior, It makes you wonder what caused this 
to happen.“ 
NORMAL DAUGHTER 

The Joneses’ retarded child is named Har- 
ris. He is 11 years old and now is in the 
Austin State School. The couple have a 
normal daughter, age 16. 

“I wasn't aware of my child’s mental de- 
ficiency,” Mrs. Jones said, “until he was 
about 6 years old. I'd spent the previous 
years thinking of Harris as cerebral palsied— 
getting accustomed to the fact that he would 
never handle himself physically as other 
children, but having hopes that with de- 
termination, medical skill and prayers he 
could live a life not too different from a 
boy who had had polio. Except, of course, 
his speech was affected. Even that, I 
thought, would come eventually.” 

Mrs. Jones took Harris, after a long series 
of doctors, to a specialist in neurology and 
psychiatry. He told her that Harris would 
never grow beyond a mental age of 3 years. 

“Later, I told my husband and he didn't 
say anything. He just looked at me 
straight.” 

Harris was being treated then at the Cere- 
bral Palsy Center in Austin, which Mrs. 
Jones helped organize. The doctors at the 
center told her they didn’t think the boy 
would benefit from further treatment there. 

“Then,” she said, “I had a visiting teacher 
from the Austin public schools come to our 
house and she was a sweet, understanding 
woman and we were straightforward with 
one another except we didn't touch upon 
the business of could he learn and could he 
retain what he learned—not for a long 
while.” 

SHUT OUT OTHER CHILD 

And all this time there was the other child, 
the normal daughter. 

“From the time I knew Harris was handi- 
capped,” Mrs. Jones stated, almost until the 
time he went to the Austin State School, I 
shut her out. 

“It was a ridiculous thing and I was aware 
of it. ut I had no control. The one child 
needed help so desperately and I was con- 
vinced that time would run out so my ener- 
gies were channeled, thrust, poured out on 
him. * *-We had gone to the Kabat-Kalser 
Institute for Neuro-Muscular Diseases in 
Washington for 3 months and were supposed 
to return for several months of every year, 
but the exchequer dried up.” 

And all the time there was the need to keep 
golng, to smile and talk with people, to go 
through the acts of living. 

“Our house,” she said, “was one to which 
few people ever came. Tou could almost cut 
the gloom. My daughter brought no one 
home because the children at school said, 
Four brother can’t talk or walk or do any- 
thing.’ 

MISERABLE MEAL 

“Once my sister and her husband came 
from Houston and brought a couple who had 
been in the University of Texas with all of 
us. They ate with us. 

“I was cook, feeder of Harris, and hostess. 
It was a miserable meal because, try as my 
guests did, they couldn't keep their glassily 
horrified eyes off my child.” 

And all the time there was the helpless 
child and his silence, 

“Here was a child,” the mother said, “a 
part of one’s being and spirit and there was 
no way of communicating—no way that this 
child and you could ever talk about anything, 
or differ, or know what was in the other's 
mind. And it would always be so, 

“Then there was always the idea that 
stayed with me by day and woke me in the 
morning. What will happen‘to this child in 
case I died first? It was a persistent, eating 
idea and the memory of it even now will pull 
my nerves to the surface. 

“And it is a universal, unceasing thought 
of parents of mentally retarded children. 
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One by one, they tick off their relatives on 
their fingers and one by one, the parent 
realizes that probably none would care for a 
mentally retarded child. 

> “Tr’s BONDAGE 

“It is bondage.“ 

This is one mother’s story. It could have 
come from any of a hundred others, Mrs. 
Jones was not selected for the purpose of 
focusing attention on her and her family’s 
problem—the problem, in essence, is the same 
in many families of the retarded. She was 
picked because she is a former ni per 
reporter and she can describe what it is like 
to have a retarded child. 

In the next story there will be others who 
also will help describe to those more fortu- 
nate what it is like, 

And still there is the question: Why is it 
important to know? 


THE TRAINABLE—VI: For Every MENTALLY 
RETARDED PERSON, LIVES or 10 OTHERS ARE 
AFFECTED j 

(By Blair Justice) 

“Patricia Ann was a very attractive baby 
and appeared outwardly normal at birth.” 

This is the way it begins in many families; 
this is the way it began for the George A. 
Parkers. Parker is a Fort Worth attorney, 
and this is his story: 

“She was small and her slow mental de- 
velopment seemed almost in keeping with 
her physical progress.” 

The couple were concerned about their 
baby—this was their first—so they visited 
their family doctor. 

“He allayed our fears with comments that 
children progressed at different rates and 
that there was no real cause for concern.” 

. EXAMINATION SUGGESTED 


But the worry recurred. 

By the time she was 3 years old, she had 
fallen behind to the extent that we were 
definitely concerned. 

“Our family doctor recommended she be 
examined by a child specialist in whom he 
had great confidencé and we obtained a 
appointment. f 

“In the meantime we started reading books 
on mental retardation.” * 

The specialist diagnosed Patricla Ann as 
definitely retarded. 

He stated he knew nothing that could 
be done to restore her to normalcy and 
recommended that we consider private or 
public institutional care.” ' 

But the Parkers, as is natural with parents 
in such distress, could not accept the doc- 
tor's statement or his recommendation. 

“The statement that medical science had 
not progressed to the point where it could 
cure the apparent injury to the brain just 
could not be accepted.“ Parker said. e 

DIAGNOSIS CONFIRMED 

So the couple took Patricia Ann to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, to the 
children's clinic there. 

“If any help could be found, this was said 
to be the place.” 

But the original diagnosis was confirmed 
and there was nothing that could be done. 

“No operation was recommended, no 
special medicines. She was condemned to 
mental retardation.” 

The Parkers went home and “our feeling 
of frustration seemed unbearable. We 
prayed; our close friends and relatives also 
prayed. 

“We devoted a great deal of time to work- 
ing with the child; we avoided social en- 
gagements and stayed to ourselves pretty 
much.” 

When Patricia Ann was 7, the Parkers 
enrolled her in a small private school for 
the retarded “in a beautiful country setting 


in Virginia.” 
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“She is happy and comfortable, she is well 
taken care of and we feel we've done the best 
we can for her and for the rest of our family.” 


TWO NORMAL CHILDREN 


Patricia Ann Is now 18. The Parkers, who 
moved here from Washington, have a normal 
13-year-old-son, John, and a normal 5-year- 
old daughter, Deborah Gay. The family lives 
at 2548 Walsh Court. 

Although Patricia Ann is too old to qualify 
for any special classes in the public schools 
the legislature might provide, Parker has been 
active in support of the bill. He is president 
of the Fort Worth Council for Retarded 
- Children. 

Parents of the retarded—of which the Fort 
Worth Council is primarily composed—say 
they don't want sympathy for themselves. 
They want help for their children. 

. But the children are not all who are in- 
volved in the problem of retardation. 

“s © © for every mentally retarded person 
the lives of 10 other people are affected,” says 
the Board for Texas Hospitals and Special 
Schools, 

NO HELP FOR OTHERS 

No one is proposing that help, in the form 
of direct aid or financial support, be given 
the 10 other people affected by each case of 
retardation. But these people, authorities 
say, must be understood just as their children 
must be if the whole problem of retardation 
is to be helped. 

Some self-styled realists discount the 
trainable bill before the legislature simply 
as a product of “pressure from parents, who 
are emotional about the subject.” 

The same critics, who say their view is 
detached and objective, ask: 

“What would these classes be worth when 
you compare all the time and money put into 
them with the small amount of return you 
can expect from these children? The train- 
able will never be able to contribute.” 

Most authorities admit this is true. But, 
they ask, what about the return society loses 
from parents whose productivity is lowered 
by anxiety over the lack of opportunities for 
their retarded child? 

GREATEST PROBLEM 


“In terms of the total number of persons 
affected, the cost to society in care and loss 
of productivity and in terms of lifelong suf- 
fering to individuals and their families, men- 
tal retardation is one of the greatest single 
public health and social problems in the 
United States.” 

This also is from the hospitals and special 
schools board. It applies not only to the 
children but to parents and all affected. 

Many of these parents are people of high 
Intelligence and great potential. Their emo- 
tions and feelings are real, not only to them, 
but to society, which can be the loser as 
much as they. 

But can classes for the trainable help, both 
the child and his parents? 

In the next stories there will be before- 
and-after pictures of specific children who 
have been in these classes, classes that do not 
receive school allotments from the State. 


Veterans’ Administration Opposes Veter- 
ans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, H. R. 
6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
since the House Banking and Currency 
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Committee did not hold hearings on H. 
R. 6659, the Veterans’ Administration 
was not afforded an opportunity to com- 
ment on the specific provisions of the 
bill. In order that the views of that 
agency could be known as to those pro- 
visions of H. R. 6659 which specifically 
affect programs under the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, I have requested the Veterans’ 
Administration to file a report on those 
portions of H. R. 6659 affecting veter- 
ans. The report of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is included herewith. The 
Veterans’ Administration has stated 
that it is strongly opposed to the pro- 
posed veterans’ preference program and 
the diversion of national service life in- 
surance funds into FHA veterans’ hous- 
ing mortgages. 

The report of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on H. R. 6659 follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C, April 17, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Teague: This will refer to your 
request of April 9, 1957, for the comments of 
the Veterans’ Administration on H. R. 6659, 
85th Congress, a bill to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing, to improve the availability 
of mortgage credit, and for other purposes. 
H. R, 6659, which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on April 8, 
1957, would be cited as the “Housing Act of 
1957." . 

The provisions of this bill which would 
directly affect the operations of the Veterans’ 
Administration are indicated in the analysis 
which is attached hereto and made a part of 
this report. In brief, this measure would 
(a) establish a new veterans’ preference pro- 
gram under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Housing Administration for the purpose of 
insuring home loans on liberal terms to per- 
sons eligible under the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act for loan benefits but who have 
not heretofore obtained a home or farmhouse 
loan, (b) provide additional funds to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
secondary market operations and special 
assistance purchases, (c) authorize the in- 
vestment of not over $1 billion of the na- 
tional service life insurance fund in FHA vet- 
erans' mortgages secured by property in areas 
of private capital shortage, (d) extend the 
voluntary home mortgage credit program for 
approximately 2 years, and (e) direct the 
Federal Housing Administration and Veter- 
ans’ Administratoin to control discounts on 
FHA-insured, and VA-guaranteed, mortgages, 
respectively. 

With reference to the proposed FHA veter- 
ans’ preference program, it should first be 
noted that no benefits would be afforded vet- 
erans thereunder which could not be pro- 
vided simply by increasing the Interest rate 
on GI guaranteed and direct loans under the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act, from 414 to 
5 percent. Thus, in the final analysis, it 
would appear that the proposed FHA vet- 
erans’ preference program is merely an in- 
direct method of increasing the interest rate 
on veterans’ loans. If the interest rate on 
GI loans were to be increased to 5 percent, as 
recommended by the administration, such 
loans would become competitive with FHA 
loans in the mortgage market and thereby 
enable veterans to obtain 5-percent loan 
financing while effectively retaining the pro- 
tections afforded by the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act and the implementing regu- 
lations of the Veterans’ Administration, 
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A very basic policy consideration Is raised 
by the proposed FHA veterans’ preference 
program as to whether veterans’ benefits 
should be concentrated in one agency, or 
scattered among a number of agencies. 
legislative background of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act shows that there were 
those who urged that certain of the pro 
benefits contained therein should be admin- 
istered by other agencies. However, by plac 
ing all the basic programs of the act in the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Congress ad- 
hered to the well-established policy of unify* 
ing veterans’ benefits in a single agency. 
Congress also recognized that. the various 
basic programs under the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act were so interrelated, with * 
common objective, as to require that they 
all be administered together. 

These principles are believed to be as ap“ 
plicable today as when the Servicemen's ot 
adjustment Act was enacted, and no soun 
reason is observed for now making an excep- 
tion of the loan-guaranty provisions of or 
act, by placing outside of the jurisdiction 
the Veterans’ Administration a home-loa? 
program Intended to afford preferential treat 
ment to veterans, It is believed desirable 
that an activity concerned with the inv 
ments of millions of veterans be adminis 
by an agency which is necessarily alert t? 
developments affecting their particular wel 
fare, rather than by an agency which is 
sponsible for a program of financial 
ance for the general population. 5 

Under the bill the Veterans’ Administris 
tion would prepare certificates of eligibil! 
for veterans desiring to obtain a loan und 
the FHA provisions, would maintain a 
to process the cases in which veterans for 
manage to obtain 4%-percent loans 
guaranty, and would operate the direct 
program. It is apparent that the creatioD 14 
2 veterans’ loan programs instead of 1 wow 
present administrative difficulties and Pos 
duce a divided administration which 10 
counter to the purpose of the Serviceme? 
Readjustment Act to provide efficient, 
prompt but sympathetic service to ve 
through unified direction of activities. er 

In addition to the extra expense invol 
in the maintenance of separate staffs wi 
the FHA and VA for veterans’ loan pu to 
it should be pointed out that no saving i 
the Government could be anticipated by 
administration of a veterans’ loan p! 
by FHA rather than VA. m 

Apart from considerations of basic ag 
istrative policy and economy, there 18 vert 
for consideration the fact that, since 
few veterans’ 4½ percent guaranty . 
would be made, the consequence ot the 
veterans’ preference proposal is a dilu 
of the benefits now available. For ne 
downpayments on veterans’ loans under 
proposal, although one-half of that s 
scribed for nonveterans, would be substan” 
tially in excess of the maximum downpsy 
ments now required by Veterans’ Adminis: 
tration regulations. In addition, it shoul, 
be noted that there is no assured protects 
under the proposed veterans’ program again’ 
the charging of sales prices which are nder 
excess of the property's market value. U vent 
the FHA system there is no sales-price 
tation. The FHA limit is on the amount 
the loan, with the buyer paying the oad 
ence between the sales price and the — 
maximum in cash. It is natural for buil vel 
to endeavor to price their property at a 1° 
which would reimburse them for all oe? 
involved, including discounts. Altho may 
under the bill the FHA Commissioner au- 
establish a maximum sales price, this tne 
thority is discretionary only, Under 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, a ve ete 
may not pay more than the reasonable 
of the property. 

Among other considerations incident f. 
the disparity between the advantages gt 
forded by the Servicemen’s i ps 
Act and those under the proposed ve pro- 
preference program are the special 
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Cedures afforded to temporarily distressed 
and the restoration of entitle- 
ment where property secured by loans has 
peen taken from the mo through no 
ault of his own (through condemnation 
a for example). It should also 
à noted that the payment of defaulted 
laims in cash under the Servicemen's Re- 
folustment Act is a substantial inducement 
Or lenders to enter into the Veterans’ Ad- 
tration loan-guaranty program. Pay- 
ts of claims in debentures as proposed 
undoubtedly deter some lenders from 
8 loans to veterans who otherwise 

do so. 

& report to your committee dated Jan- 
woe 23, 1957, on H. R. 21, 85th Congress, the 
tio 5 tration stated its opposi- 
8 to the investment of a portion of the 

onal service life-insurance fund in vet- 
J mortgages. The comments of the Vet- 
erans' Administration with respect to that 
sio. are equally applicable to the provi- 
5 Of section 205 of the subject bill which 
milar in purpose. The mentioned report, 
ewe has been reproduced as Committee 
t No. 10, is enclosed herewith for the con- 
nce of the committee. It should also be 
that the requirement that the national 
Service life-insurance fund be invested in 
es on property located in geographic 
een ot serious private capital shortage with- 
reasonable discount limits necessitates a 
listinction between reasonable and unrea- 
b ble discounts for mortgages originating 
ana ee terms, under various conditions, 
in various geographic areas. Such a dis- 
fon, which would be required in con- 
n with section 503 of the bill providing 
the contro} of discounts, would be very 
t to draw in any case, but it would be 
Bree impossible to determine with any de- 
1 what is a reasonable“ dis- 
4-percent loans in a market in- 
Mile) FHA housing loans bearing a 5-per- 
tan, b rate. In this connection the at- 
the n of the committee is again called to 
Veterans’ Administration report to the 
ttee on H. R. 21, which included an 
ysis of a proposal in section 2 of the bill 
Ta rol discounts. 
e Veterans’ Administration would have 
Objection to the provision in section 502 
the bill extending the voluntary home- 


for 


ann! 
to 


Fur d a 3-year extension for this program. 
the foregoing reasons the Veterans’ Ad- 
Booed Veterans’ preference program and the 
tunds Of national service life-insurance 

Àd into FHA veterans’ housing mortgages. 
of the has been received from the Bureau 
tion Budget that there would be no objec- 
Coma) the submission of this report to the 

ttee. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hicteyr, 
Administrator. 


The Indian’s Dilemma 


IN OF MINNESOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 
„ MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
‘Nagalled Indian problem is as old as the 
Many and our policies have undergone 
fusion tanges with the result that con- 


characters to be the only consistent 
tic. The House will be inter- 
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in the January 4, 1957, issue of the 
Commonweal, entitled “The Indian's 
Dilemma.” 

I was particularly interested in the 
proposals to encourage the individual 
initiative through Indian corporations 
administered by Indians to provide edu- 
cational and economic opportunities for 
Indians. This idea parallels the provi- 
sions of H. R. 6943, my bill to provide for 
the establishment of a Minnesota Indian 
Administration for just such purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include a recent 
newsletter outlining some of the prin- 
cipal purposes of this bill: 

THE INDIAN’s DILEMMA 
(By George H. Dunne) 

From time to time what is known as the 
“Indian problem“ escapes from the prosaic 
and cloudy obscurity of statistical figures, 
Government reports, sociological analyses and 
impinges itself upon public consciousness 
with tragic and dramatic clarity In an inci- 
dent like the death of Ira B. Hayes. One of 
the immortals of Mount Suribachi, he sur- 
vived the terrors of blood-bathed Iwo Jima to 
die on a black night in January 1955, alone 
beneath the stars and desolate, on the cold 
desert near Phoenix, Ariz., a victim, the 
coroner said, of alcohol and exposure, a vic- 
tim, more penetrating observers say, of the 
unresolved Indian problem. . 

After his return from war, Hayes could not 
find any life for himself on the reservation, 
any cultural pattern with which to integrate 
himself. There was nothing there to make 
life meaningful. On the other hand, he was 
totally unprepared to face life off the reser- 
vation. The record shows that Hayes made 
repeated efforts to integrate himself with 
the white man’s off-the-reservation world 
and, alternately, as many efforts to discover 
on the reservation some form of living that 
had meaning. He who helped conquer Iwo 
Jima could not conquer frustration. De- 
feated, he lay down in the desert sands to 
die. 

This is the real Indian problem which is, at 
the same time, a dilemma: On the one hand, 
the reservation does not offer a form of life 
with which the Indian can integrate and 
thus find himself; on the other hand, the 
Indian is almost totally unprepared to inte- 
grate imself with life off the reservation. 

This is what created the problem: The 
white man destroyed Indian culture and 
failed to supply a substitute. As a result, 
the Indian moves in a cultural vacuum like 
& lost soul, condemned to wander forever in 
a meaningless void, at odds with the uni- 
verse. Rare individuals manage to triumph 
over the insuperable odds which confront 
them; but for most it is a situation which 
leads to frustration and despair. It is, in 
point of fact, leading to the destruction of 
Indians on a grand scale. 

What brought the Indians to this pass? 
All the muddled, often contradictory, policies 
which have characterized the Government's 
handling of the Indian problem over the 
years. First, we effectively destroyed the 
American Indian's way of life. Next, we 
isolated him on lonely reservations, making 
it impossible for him to integrate himself 
with the white man's way of life. Then, 
through the General Allotment Act of 1887, 
we authorized the division of tribal lands 
into individual parcels which, after a 25- 
year period of Government trusteeship, were 
patented in fee simple and made alienable. 
The Indian was, of course, totally unpre- 
pared for this step which by 1933 had led 
to the passing to white ownership of 91 
million of the 138 million acres of land 
held by Indians in 1887. So, in 1933 we 


Act of 1934 we reinforced the reservation 
system, reestablished the principle of tribal 
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ownership and sovereignty, discouraged talk 
of integration, and then, with a paternal 
smile, told the Indian he was now free to 
seek his own destiny. Having zagged in that 
direction until 1952 we are now, under the 
present administration, once more zigging 
in the opposite direction. ‘The talk now is 
of withdrawal and of termination. 

It is small wonder that the Indian is 
bewildered. Seek his own destiny where? 
Within the framework of his own culture 
which has been destroyed beyond possibility 
of revival? Within the framework of the 
paleface’s culture which is not ready to 
accept him and which he is not prepared 
to accept? 

The Indians once had a culture which, 
although primitive in character, enabled 
them to establish satisfactory relationships 
with their neighbor, with the world around 
them, and with the supernatural elements 
which, however erroneously they conceived 
them, they knew to be a part of the universe 
in which they lived. In their tribal, family, 
and social relations they had developed cer- 
tain cultural values which enabled them 
satisfactorily to come to terms with their 
environment. The white man destroyed that 
environment and in the process destroyed 
the Indian culture related to it. 

Twenty-seven years ago I heard an Indian 
chief describe with somber eloquence the 
gradual destruction of his people's culture. 
He was of the Coeur d'Alene tribe in Idaho. 
He was replying to the Catholic bishop who 
had just scolded the assembled members of 
the tribe for their failure to appreciate all 
that the white man’s government was doing 
for them. His face stern as though carved 
in granite, his voice rich as the tones of a 
violincello, the chief recited the hundred 
years of infamous history during which ex- 
termination alternated with exploitation as 
a substitute for policy. With magnificent 
imagery he described the free way of life 
which had been destroyed by the white man 
and his government. In the end he affirmed 
that the only thing of value he and his peo- 
ple had received from the white man was 
his faith in the one true God, a gift brought 
by the Blackrobe, Now even this gift, he 
concluded bitterly, was being stolen out of 
the hearts of young Indians under the in- 
fluence of che cheap bars, cheap movie 
houses, cheap dance halls in the white man's 
towns on the fringes of the reservation. 
When the chief had finished the bishop 
cleared his throat—and went home. 

The other alternative proposed to the In- 
dian, that he work out his destiny within 
the framework of the white man's culture, 
is. not without its irony. Integration pre- 
supposes a readiness on the part of whites 
to receive the Indian into their cities, neigh- 
borhoods, schools, churches, shops, factories, 
laboratories. This Is the key to the problem, 
Indians feel that whites do not want them. 
So again we find racial arrogance, the white 
man's idolatrous and degrading worship of 
the whiteness of his own skin, at the root of 
another one of our pressing national prob- 
lems, 

On the other hand, the Indians are not 
themselves prepared to find a way of life 
within the framework of the predominant 
culture of the white man. A great gulf sepa- 
rates the ancient ways of the Indian from 
our culture. Some Indians have bridged that 
gulf, chiefiy those who have had a great deal 
of education. But they are relatively few. It 
is almost impossible for the average Indian 
to understand the white man's attitude to- 
wards the State, society, family, taxes, prop- 
erty, capital, labor, work and its motiva- 
tions, money, religion and other essential 
elements of our culture. At the moment, 
for example, the most popular religion on 
the San Carlos Apache Reservation, despite 
long established Catholic and Lutheran mis- 
sions both boasting numerically respectable 
memberships, is composed of a strange and 
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sad mixture of Catholic, Protestant and 
medicine man practices and beliefs. This is 
symbolic of the confusion in the midst of 
which the Indian lives as a result of the 
breakdown of his own culture and our faul- 
ure to give him a satisfactory substitute. 

The solutions proposed for the problem 
vary according as their proponents are more 
impressed by one or the other horn of the 
Indian's dilemma, Some urge a policy of 
withdrawal in two directions. Let the Gov- 
ernment leave the Indians strictly alone, 
Let the Indians, having nothing to do with 
the white man's government or society, turn 
back to their own cultural milleu and find 
fulfillment in the preservation of their own 
primitive religious values, economic order, 
and social organization. 

But for most tribes their way of life 18 
destroyed beyond possibility of revival. It 
is not a question of whether they might 
prefer the world of yesterday to that of 
today. Whether it is more delightful to 
shoot a buffalo of to drive a tractor is for 
them an academic question. The buffalo 
are gone. If the Indians had not sold Man- 
hattan Island to the Dutch; if the Dutch 
had not been followed by the English and 
the English by their rebellious colonists, the 
Americans; if millions of white men, lured 
by the promise of a new world, had not left 
their homes across the sea; if electricity had 
not been discovered nor the steam and 
combustion engines invented; if the march 
of history could have been halted 200 years 
ago, the state of the question would be quite 
different. But these, and thousands of other 
pertinent events, did happen. These facts 
and the conditions of living that have re- 
sulted from them constitute the real world 
with which we and the Indians must cope 
and within which we and they must live. 

It may be possible for a small tribe such 
as the Hopi, which has succeeded in main- 
taining a kind of splendid isolation from the 
surrounding world down through the years, 
to live within its past. It is not possible 
for the larger tribes, many of whose cultural 
values were to begin with less durable, to 
isolate themselves. Even had their own 
culture not been destroyed, stark economic 
facts would prevent isolation. The reserva- 
tions are simply incapable of supporting all 
the members of the tribe. A Stanford re- 
search study shows, for example, that with 
full development of reservation resources 
the San Carlos Apache Reservation in Arl- 
zona would still be unable adequately to 
support all members of the tribe. 

Another approach to the problem is that 
of Oliver La Farge, longtime friend of the 
Indians and president of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs. Apparently chiefly 
concerned with the preservation of tribal 
entity, he opposes any weakening of tribal 
sovereignty and holds in anathema any pol- 
icy which appears to him to lead in the di- 


rection of Government withdrawal or termi- 


nation of the reservation system. All In- 
dans recognize La Farge's proven friendship, 
but not all agree with him. They say the 
reservation is chiefly responsible for destroy- 
ing the Indian as an individual. The reser- 
vation system is one of paternalism which 
makes the individual utterly dependent upon 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and upon the 
tribal council, As they function under the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, the reser- 
vations constitute islands of state socialism 
in a society organized around the principle 
of free enterprise. The Indian owns noth- 
ing. The tribe owns everything. The habits 
and attitudes almost inevitably engendered 
by the very nature of the reservation system 
unfit the Indian for survival in our highly 
competitive society, in which, for better or 
for worse, the virtues of initiative, self-re- 
Uance, energy, and thrift are of paramount 
importance. 

Those Indian leaders knew what they were 
doing who, like Crazy Horse, Sioux conqueror 
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of Custer, long resisted bitterly every effort, 
whether of blandishment, threat, or force, to 
persuade them to bring their people into the 
shadows of the forts and surrender them to 
the paternal care of the Government. Be- 
fore white treachery and cruelty drove the 
Sioux into rebellion, Crazy Horse, as a boy, 
had witnessed the corrosive effects upon In- 
dian character of this mode of life. In the 
end he was forced by the sufferings of his 
harried and starving people to yield. Before 
he sank, an Indian Caesar, beneath the 
bloody knives of grinning jackals of treach- 
ery, he had already learned to regret his de- 
cision, For in the encampments assigned 
them outside the Army posts where Indians 
sat in idleness waiting Government hand- 
outs of food, clothing, tobacco, he watched 
the disintegration of character rapidly set- 
ting in. Crazy Horse was glad to die. Bet- 
ter death than decay. 

If the reservation system is itself respon- 
sible for the evils which are destroying the 
Indian, the answer to the problem would 
seem obvious: abolish the reservation sys- 
tem, There are some who advocate such a 
course, among them those who would like 
to get their hands on mineral and land re- 
sources belonging to the tribes, 

The problem is not so easily resolved. In- 
dians, generally speaking, have over the years 
become so dependent upon the Indian agen- 
cles, so unaccustomed to rely upon them- 
selves, that they cannot conceive of any 
other form of survival. Any suggestion of 
doing away with the paternalistic system fills 
them with terror, For much the same reason 
they oppose desperately any measure which 
seems to them to threaten tribal entity. 
With so much of his own culture destroyed, 
the Indian feels secure only to the extent 
that he can identify himself with his tribe, 
This is why he supports tribal ownership of 
land and all the other features of tribal 
sovereignty. 

This is the attitude of probably the ma- 
jority of Indians. They can hardly be 
blamed. With the buffalo gone from the 
plains, with hunger gnawing at their vitals, 
with the icy fingers of winter rattling their 
bones, the followers of Crazy Horse could not 
be blamed for begging him to give up. Sur- 
render to paternalism had become the only 
means of survival. Now, however, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that paternalism 
is only a more subtle form of death. It 
preserves the body, but destroys the soul. 

An Increasing number of enlightened In- 
dian leaders realize this. They are aware 
that the attitude of the majority must be 
changed and this now deeply ingrained de- 
pendence broken wn if the Indian is to 
solve his problem./ These men are devoted 
to ancestral traditions and tribal ties, But 
they want Indians who are free to own their 
own homes, till their own soll on or off the 
reservation; and also free to move into Amer- 
ican cities and enter fully into the business, 
labor, professional, and intellectual life of 
these communities, 

Clearly this aim implies the end of the 
reservation system as presently constituted. 
The reservations must go. But they must not 
go until the Indians have been adequately 
prepared. The abandonment of paternalism 
must be a gradual process and must be car- 
ried out in such a way that the many legal 
and moral obligations which the Govern- 
ment has incurred, and so often violated, are 
scrupulously fulfilled. It is wrong to con- 
demn out of hand every governmental policy 
which leads toward withdrawal, but it is 
right to scrutinize closely every such policy. 
It must be clear that the policy is not inspired 
by the desire to shirk responsibilities, but 
rather by the resolve to carry them out fully 
and in a way that best serves the American 
Indian. 

If there is any one key to the problem, it is 
education. White communities must be edu- 
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cated to welcome Indians as neighbors. The 
Indian must be educated to the inevitability 
and desirability of integration. There can 
be no question of forcing integration upon 
him. He must be free to choose his own 
path. But persuasive efforts must be made 
to convince him that the present path of 
reservation paternalism leads but to the 
grave. 

This educational task will not be easy- 
Who can blame the Indian who wants noth- 
ing to do with the paleface's culture? He 
has vivid memories of limitless wrongs. The 
scars are still livid. Can the Apache, whose 
people never practiced scalping, forget the 
bounties on Apache scalps collected by white 
men? Or the Sioux forget the unspeakable 
desecration of the bodies of their murdered 
wives and daughters? It will not be easy. 
with these memories still living, to persuade 
the Indian to merge with the white man’s 
society; but, especially with the younger 
generation, it will not be impossible. This 
educational task will best be achieved by 
Indian leaders themselves. 

Most important of all, the younger genera- 
tions must be given an education that 
equip them to enter fully into the main- 
stream of American life. They must be edu- 
cated to understand and to cope with the 
problems of living engendered by a society 
organized around the principles of political 
freedom, socially regulated freedom of enter- 
prise, private property, individual initiative. 

This will be the most difficult task. The 
difficulty does not lie in any deficiency of 
intelligence on the part of the Indians, but 
in determining what kind of education 13 
needed. Vocational schools may equip 
Indians to repair automobiles, build radio 
sets, drive tractors. But what kind of cur- 
ricula and what sort of pedagogy is requ 
to equip the Indian to understand and to 
evaluate the operative principles of the 
dominant culture which surrounds him and 
to enable him to weave into the fabric of 
his own psychology the positive values 
that culture? What type of education will 
enable him, while preserving whatever 
positive value remains of his Indian herit- 
age, to become an integral part of America® 
society? 

What of the reservations themselves? 
What should ultimately be done with them? 
It should be kept in mind that they belong 
to the Indians. More exactly, they belong 
to the Indian tribes. Most Indians feel that 
the tribal land base must be maintained: 
else the tribes will disappear as entities 
Even those who feel that the preservation 
of tribal entity is less important than the 
preservation of the individual from decay 
would be slow to advocate division of the 
land. Indians on the whole are scarcely 
more prepared to assume this responsibility 
today than they were at the time of the 
Allotment Act of 1887. 

A proposal that is winning constantly 
stronger support is that each reservation, 
with all of its property holdings, be in- 
corporated, each member of the tribe be- 
coming a shareholder. One of the m 
earnest advocates of this plan is Thoma? 
Shiya. He is not himself an Indian, but he 
served for several years as m r of the 
San Carlos Apache tribal enterprises. and 
from this vantage point he acquired first 
hand knowledge of the Indian problem. In 
ai recent speech, Mr. Shiya described 
plan: 

“Let's visualize, them, a corporation» 
owned by Indian stockholders who el 
their board of directors, who will hire qual 
fied management to operate the corporé 
tion for the profit of the Indian, Whether 
the Indian continues to live on the land Of 
moves anywhere else to live, he continues t9 
hold his share of the corporation stock and 
receives his share of dividends. 

“The corporation will act as any land-hold- 
ing corporation in America. Its responsibil- 
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ities on the land are economic, The other 

Public responsibilities such as education, 

law and order, health, welfare, etc., will be 

delegated to Government agencies already 

Serving the rest of the people in the country, 
te, and Nation. 

“To continue Federal responsibilities but 
tree Indians from Federal bureaucracy, 
corporation will be responsible to three 

or more private citizens as trustees. These 

tees, successful and experienced leaders 

of unimpeachable character * * * would 

Management in the operation of 

Corporation affairs on behalf of the Indian 
Stockholder.” 

In his speech Mr. Shiya outlined other de- 
tails of this plan which he terms one of 
“trust Management” and which he believes 
Would “open the way to all the incentives, 
Tewards, and goals that make America the 

economic nation of the world. The 
Indian as an individual, rather than the 
tribe, becomes important and foremost, the 
family can own its own home on its own 
land, public-school education can be put 

Use on Indian land, and, above all, Indian 
land becomes integrated with the Nation's 

y—an asset rather than a liability.” 
„There are many others who also believe 
that in this direction alone lies hope for 

e Indian, They admit freely that such a 

ormation of the reservations will in- 
Volve casualties; but they argue that almost 
any solution of the problem would cause 
ewer casualties than does the reservation 
System itself. It is hoped that with such 
& transformation there will be fewer trage- 
Uke that of Ira B. Hayes and more In- 
equipped to come to terms with the 
World in which they live. The advocates 
Of this trust-management idea fully realize 
that such a transformation will require long 
Preparation. First must come the educa- 
project and its implementation. This 
ja take time. Yet, in the opinion of serious 

beervers, there is no time to lose. 


- MEETING Discusses INDIAN ENTERPRISES 
(By Congressman FRED MARSHALL) 
€ recess of the Congress gave us an op- 
Portunity this week to hold a highly inter- 
esting and informative meeting with officials 
Of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to discuss the 
Problems of Minnesota's Indian citizens. 
dit on centered on the economic con- 
ions which are largely responsible for 
y of the other problems encountered by 
ti an population. Indian representa- 
ves. Bureau officials, and Members of Con- 
Ena at the meeting agreed that steady fam- 
any me must be the basic consideration in 


in bill which I introduced at the request of 
rod €sota Indian councils after a long pe- 
in of study and consultation was discussed 
hase detail, since its provisions reflect the 
— problems facing the Indians of our 


The pili would create a Minnesota Indian 
Administration which would bring the In- 
Sanr themselves into cooperation with the 
2 and Federal Governments in promoting 
b Vities that would help them build a sta- 

The nony and provide family income. 
iti e administration would undertake activ- 

ës such as land-use planning, research on 

keting of Indian products, establishment 
pri ercial enterprises, encouragement of 

Vate investment in Indian enterprises, 
tes building, educational assistance, and 

Proved housing. 

4 ot these activities are authorized un- 
in existing law, and some programs are now 
Bi efect and making progress. However, the 
sery u explained that the great demand for 
toe in Indian areas throughout the 
avai 7 and the limited funds and personnel 
tivity have hampered any intensive ac- 


hae was admitted that remarkable progress 
made among the Indians of Minne- 
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sota and that the Minnesota Chippewas are 
probably among those best able to move for- 
ward more rapidly in taking over their own 
affairs. This is the goal desired by the In- 
dians themselves, and they ought to be 
encouraged in every way possible to assume 
their rightful place as first-class citizens. 

The paternalism which too often charac- 
terized the activities of our Government in 
dealing with Indian problems failed in many 
serious respects, and it is obviously time to 
help the Indians help themselves. Their re- 
sources in Minnesota are plentiful but piti- 
fully underdeveloped. 

Our primary purpose is to assist in sound 
development of these resources so that 
self-sustaining enterprises will provide year- 
round employment. Such employment 
would of itself help to meet education and 
housing needs just as it does in other com- 
munities. 

Some progress has been made in reforesta- 
tion efforts and the principle of sustained- 
yield management is being applied to the 
timber harvest. But this is only one im- 
portant element in the Indian economy and 
the success achieved with limited funds and 
limited personnel is an indication of what 
might be done in other areas. 

Trained technicians are needed among the 
Indian people themselves and an expanded 
program of vocational education to give them 
the skills needed in modern undertakings 
would be an important step forward. The 
Bureau outlined plans for such a program 
and we hope it will be carried out as prompt- 
ly and effectively as possible. 

Industries based on Indian arts, harvest- 
ing of wild fruits, and charcoal production 
are all possible but require technical and 
business training. The capital investment 
in most of these enterprises would be small 
but the steady employment provided in pro- 
duction and distribution would be an im- 
portant supplement to the seasonal timber 
and fishing industries, 

The improved highways to be built under 
the new program are expected to bring many 
more tourists into our north country and 
the Indians should be in a position to provide 
resort and motel facilities and other services 
travelers expect. 

The important point is that we must help 
the Indians take advantage of the potential 
which is theirs so they themselves can build 
a self-sufficient economy based on owner- 
ship and productive effort. 


Addresses Delivered by Hon. John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
and Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, at Bataan- 
Corregidor Memorial Dinner, Washing- 
ton, May 6, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last night we witnessed a great 
event when a memorial dinner was held 
at the Mayflower Hotel to commemorate 
the 15th anniversary of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. The speeches delivered are 
food for thought. Two of our col- 
leagues, the Honorable Joun W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, and the 
Honorable Josera W. MARTIN, JR., also 
of Massachusetts, were conferred one of 
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the highest decorations of the Philip- 
pine Government—the Philippine Legion 
of Honor in the degree of Commander. 
This shows that the Philippines does not 
forget its friends. It is an excellent 
attribute for any action to give recogni- 
tion to those who have served it. This 
the Philippines has done and continues 
doing. 

There is a message in General Romu- 
lo’s speech that we should all heed. It 
is a message that will help us in the 
solution of national and international 
problems facing our Nation. At the 
same time, the speeches by Majority 
Floor Leader McCormack and Minority 
Floor Leader Martin convey to the Fili- 
pino people our gratitude for their loyalty 
to democratic ideals and their unswerv- 
ing determination to continue fighting 
for such ideals. Those who doubt 
America's abiding faith in democracy 
should have been at the Mayflower Hotel 
last night and should have witnessed 
that wonderful friendship between two 
nations of two different races. It was 
both uplifting and encouraging. 

The following are the citations: 

AWARD OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGION OF HONOR 
(COMMANDER) 

By direction of the President, pursuant to 
paragraph 2e, section I, AFPR G 131-051, 
this headquarters, dated January 21, 1954, 
the Philippine Legion of Honor in the degree 
of Commander is hereby awarded to: Ma- 
jority Floor Leader Jonn W. MCCORMACK, of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
for exceptional and distinguished service to 
the Republic of the Philippines as a legis- 
lator and statesman, Majority Floor Leader 
JohN W. McCormack, as one of the stanch 
champions of the cause of Philippine inde- 
pendence, voted for the legislation which 
granted first autonomy and subsequently the 
complete independence of the Philippines. 
He has consistently shown a sympathetic and 
abiding interest in Philippine affairs and 
supported such legislation as the Philippine 
War Damage Act and other important reha- 
bilitation and trade measures for this coun- 
try. A courageous and farsighted liberal, he 
sponsored the historic resolution that 
pledged the United States to support the 
freedom of colonial peoples. His assistance 
and counsels have always been available to 
Philippine representatives to the United 
States of America. By his invaluable serv- 
ice, Majority Floor Leader Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK affirmed himself as a true friend of the 
Filipino people. 

By order of the Secretary of National De- 
fense: 

ALFONSO ARELLANO, 
Lieutenant General, AFP, 
Chief of Staf. 
AWARD OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGION or HONOR 
(COMMANDER) 

By direction of the President, pursuant to 
paragraph 2e, section I, AFPR G 131-051, this 
headquarters, dated January 21, 1954, the 
Philippine Legion of Honor in the degree of 
Commander is hereby awarded to: Minority 
Floor Leader Josxyn W. MARTIN, JR., of the 
United States House of Representatives, for 
distinguished service to the Republic of the 
Philippines as a legislator and statesman, 
Minority Floor Leader JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
has shown through the years consistent 
friendly interest in the Philippines, as the 
former Speaker, and as the incumbent mi- 
nority floor leader of the United States House 
of Representatives. He showed sympathetic 
understanding of a people's love of freedom 
by voting for the legislation which ultimately 
granted complete independence to the Phil- 
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fppines. He Is a friend and counselor to the 
Philippine representatives to the United 
States of America whose task he has made 
easier by his invaluable assistance and co- 
operation in the enactment of legislation for 
Philippine veterans, the Philippine War 
Damage Act, rehabilitation and trade meas- 
ures, and other important legislations for 
the Philippines. Minority Floor Leader 
Josera W. Martin's invaluable service is a 
manifestation of his continuing and lively 
interest in the welfare of the Filipino people. 

By order of the Secretary of National De- 
tense: 

ALFONSO ARELLANO, 
Lieutenant General, AFP, Chief of 
Staff. 


Following is the speech of Minority 
Floor Leader MARTIN: 

REMARKS or JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., MINORITY 
LEADER, UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES, UPON RECEIVING THE DECORATION 
CONFERRED ON HIM BY THE PHILIPPINE GOV- 
ERNMENT—LEGION OP HONOR WITH THE 
RANK OF COMMANDER—AT THE BaTAAN-Cor- 
REGIDOR MEMORIAL DINNER, MAYFLOWER 
Hore., WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1957 
General Romulo, Mr. Justices, members of 

the Cabinet, my colleagues of the Senate and 
the House, ladies and gentlemen, I am grate- 
ful to your government for this honor, I 
treasure it because it is a symbol of the 
friendship that links our two countries as al- 
lies united by a common ideology. I welcome 
it as a token of your pepole’s appreciation 
of the collective wisdom of our Congress in 
passing such legislation as has shown to the 
world America’s faith in the ability of the 
Pilipino people to govern themselves. In all 
humility, I accept it with the expression of 
my profound gratitude to President Garcia 
and the Filipino people. In compliance with 
our Constitution, I will deposit this decora- 
tion with the State Department until Con- 
gress has passed a law authorizing its 
acceptance. 

When we look back at Philippine-American 
relationship one central fact stands out. It 
“Is that we have faced together many prob- 
lems, some of them apparently insoluble, a 
number of them affecting fundamentally the 
relations between our two countries. There 
were times when certain irritants seemed to 
make it impossible for us to come to a solu- 
tion. There has not been one single in- 
stance, however, when after a mutual ex- 
change of ideas, after negotiations had been 
conducted by the leaders of our two peoples, 
when we did not come to a satisfactory solu- 
-tion mutually accepted by both our countries 
without the impairment of the dignity and 
honor of either. We have lived together in 
good faith and good will. 

I believe this is a lesson from which the 
world can profit. Where there is honesty 
and justice and mutual respect there is real 
friendship. This is what united our two 
peoples. To this we owe that unforgettable 
Filipino loyalty shown in Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. I do not believe anything can de- 
stroy or undermine the friendship of our two 
countries. It was born out of mutual loy- 
alty, your loyalty to us, and our loyalty to 
you. We may make mistakes. You may also 
makes mistakes. We are far from perfect. 
What counts, however, is not the errors but 
the sincere desire that is evinced by you and 
by us to admit those errors and to correct 
them, 

We look with pride at the progress achieved 
by your people. A recent instance of this is 
the vitality of your democracy. When your 
great leader, the late lamented President 
Magsaysay suddenly died in an airplane 
crash, his unexpected disappearance from 
the Philippine scene as its head of state 
could have caused an upheaval similar to 
that which has happened in other countries 
when faced by a similar emergency. To the 
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credit of your people no such upheaval took 
place. You followed the even tenor of your 
democratic ways. Your Vice President took 
over and it is a tribute to him and to your 
country that he is carrying on in a manner 
that shows your maturity as a nation im- 
bued with democratic ideals. 

To President Garcia who has announced 
his avowed policy to fight communism and 
neutralism and to strengthen the relation- 
ship between our two countries goes my best 
wishes’ for a successful administration. I 
know he can count on the same cooperation 
from America as his predecessor. To you, 
Mr. Ambassador, serving your people here in 
Washington in a manner that has won the 
admiration, the affection and respect of all 
of us, my deep appreciation for this award 
which, in behalf of your Government, you 
have so generously conferred on me tonight. 

Perhaps nothing can characterize the effec- 
tiveness of your work as Philippine Ambassa- 
dor more appropriately than to recall what 
the late Vice President Barkley once said 
when as Foreign Secretary of your Govern- 
ment you came to Washington in 1950. At 
a luncheon at the Capitol which he gave in 
your honor he quipped—"When Churchill or 
Romulo come to Washington we should 
double the guard at Fort Knox.“ Í 

Mr. Barkley, of course, was indulging in a 
little humor, for which he was so famous. 
But it did illustrate the aggressiveness and 
the effectiveness of a great Ambassador's 
Tepresentation of a great country. General 
Romulo is one of the strongest forces for free- 
dom in our world today. A hero in war, Gen- 
eral Romulo has continued his outstanding 
service to his country in peace. May the 
good Lord spare him to serve his nation for 
many years to come. 

Again thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for this 
award which will be one of my most cherished 
possessions as long ds life shall last, 


Following is the speech of Majority 

Floor Leader McCormack: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE JOHN 
W. McCormack, Masorrry FLOOR LEADER, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Upon RECEIVING THE DECORATION CON- 
FERRED ON HIM BY THE PHILIPPINE GOVERN- 
MENT—LEGION OF HONOR WITH THE RANK 
or COMMANDER—AT THE BATAAN-CORREGI- 
DOR MEMORIAL DINNER, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
May 6, 1957 
General Romulo, Mr. Vice President, Mr. 

Justices, members of the Cabinet, my col- 

leagues of the Senate and the- House, ladles 

and gentlemen, I am deeply touched and 
honored by the citation and I only hope, in 
all humility, that I will continue to deserve 
it. I receive the award conscious of the 
fact that the collective action of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
made possible. the legislation mentioned in 
the citation. I accept the award coming as 
it does from a people with whom I am happy 
to have been associated through the years 
both by political persuasions and by reli- 
gious ties. I accept this award on behaif 
of my constituents without whose support 
this would never have been possible. They, 
too, share my admiration and affection for 
the Filipino people. Thank you, General 

Romulo, and please convey my appreciation 

to President Garcia and to the Filipino peo- 

ple for this honor that they have conferred 
upon me. I will deposit the decoration with 
the Department of State and will accept it 
when Congress gives me its approval. The 
honor and the decoration will always be one 
of my treasured possessions. 

It is true that my relationship with the 

Filipino people has been a close and happy 

one. I hold them in high regard because 


ot their loyalty to the ideals of freedom and 


democracy. I admire them also for their 
religious faith. With their representative 
here in Washington, Gen. Carlos P, Romulo, 
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I am linked by close personal ties of friend- 
ship and esteem. Wherever there are men 
and women throughout the world who love 
liberty, General Romulo is deeply admired 
and respected. I respect him for his de- 
voted service to his people. In the House, 
when he was our colleague as Resident Com- 
missioner, he fought for the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act and for the Philippine 
‘Trade Act, to get, through them, as much as 
he could, the best concessions for his people. 
The cause of the Filipino veterans he 
espoused with vigor and determination. 
He has come to me time and again to ex- 
pound the side of the Philippines on mat- 
ters before the House. In the United Na- 
tions, he has won world acclaim. He is & 
patriot and a statesman and the Philippines 
must be proud to have a spokesman of his 
character and ability. 

I see in this award, Mr. Ambassador, & 
veritable symbol of the lasting friendship 
between the Filipino and American peoples. 
It is a friendship which has been tested time 
and again in fruitful collaboration since the 
beginning of the century. It was sealed in 
blood on the European battlefields of World 
War I, on the historic battlefields of World 
War II, in Bataan and Corregidor, and on 
the battlefields of Korea in the United Na- 
tions collective action against the Red Chi- 
nese and North Korean aggressors, It has 
been tested in the halls of the United Na- 
tions where, led by General Romulo in the 
Security Council, the Philippine fights for 
the cause of non-self-governing countries 
as well as for the cause of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. This is a cause that it is 
the traditional American policy to follow. 
It was reiterated in à joint resolution which 
it was my privilege to sponsor on the floor 
of the House last year, and unanimously 
approved, 

Against this background of friendship, we 
are gathered here tonight to commemoraté 
the 15th anniversary of the fall of Bataan 
and Corregidor. Too much has been said 
about the fact that Bataan and Corregidor 
were a defeat. They were a defeat of the 
flesh, which could no longer endure the on- 
slaught of superior arms and superior num“ 
bers. But they were, on the other hand, ® 
victory of the unconquerable spirit of man- 
This man was of both East and West, fight- 
ing side by side for an ideal that he belie 
in, that he had hoped to pass on to his 
children with undiminished vigor. His 80-7 
tion was the very heart of courage, as Wal- 
ter Lippmann called it. 

And we can pay tribute to his memory 
not by what we say here, but by what we 
do now and in the future to secure for the 
men, women, and children, who are his heirs 
the permanent blessings of a life with jus- 
tice and a life free from want and poverty 
and conflict, a worldwide regime that not 
only passively respects but militantly fights 
for human rights. 

This is the transcendental achievement 
we are called upon to do. The world has 
progressed immeasurably since the middle 
ages, indeed since the 19th century. t 
while there are parts of the world which live 
in peace and contentment, the rest of the 
world subsists in conditions of misery: 
squalor, and fear. 

Asia and Africa are two vast continents 
seething with unrest and ferment. 
peoples are engaged in the historic strugs!® 
of man for liberty and political and eco” 
nomic freedom. Since the end of World War 
II. we have seen 19 of these countries em 
as free and independent states, jealous of 
their rights and responsibilities, They are 
engaged in the momentous struggle of na- 
tion building, and they will no longer be 
denied the fruits of the renaissance, however 
late in coming. It is for the free world to 
see to it that they gain and share in the 
economic largesse of the earth, lest 
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fall for the blandishments of a godless com- 
Munism. 


Already, in September 1953, the United 
States announced its atoms-for-peace plan 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. That was a momentous decision 
in this mid-20th century. It is calculated 
to bring, not the scourge of total destruc- 
tion upon mankind, but the benefits of tech- 

nology and science, to the less fortunate 
People and the underdeveloped areas of the 
World, so that they may begin to know the 
blessings of economic prosperity. Until this 
-is done, our battle against hunger and pov- 
erty is not won, and Bataan and Corregidor 
Would simply be a dim memory of the past. 
friendship for your people we have 
in many tangible ways. Recently our 
Sovernment decided to make the Philippines 
nuclear research center in Asia. This 
was made in favor of your country 
despite the insistence of several other coun- 
in Asia that they be favored with such 
& center. This was a decision that revealed 
Rot only our friendship for the Philippines 
Our faith in your ability and competence 
Undertake such a great project. This 
Means that we have selected you for leader- 
ip in your section of the world on a subject 
ot paramount importance to all humanity 
SUch as nuclear research. This, aside from 
fact that we have entered into a bilateral 
agreement with you to provide you with an 
atomic reactor 


When we passed the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act, it was in the full knowledge that 
United States has never paid any war 

in the past even to our own fellow 

Dur trymen devastated by our civil war. 
t this we did for you as a small token of 
Pia gratitude for your loyalty. True, it is 
ar from adequate, it is certainly not meant 
As a compensation, but considering that we 
ve never done it in the past, you can 
nt erstand that it was really a sincere recog- 
tion, no matter how insignificant, of what 
ya oe by those whose memory we honor 


n you came to us, as President Magsay- 
Special envoy, to ask for the extension 
the philippine Trade Act and later, when 

appealed to us for the approval of the 

Philippine Trade Act, despite the 
ing of other important legislation pend- 
8 in Congress, preferential attention 
Given your plea. The Philippine Trade 
Was enacted by us in 1946 because we 


ught you needed it to cushion the eco- 
Romic 


Bay's 
of 


readily met your views. I can mention 
instances wherein we Americans have 
Consistently shown our interest in and 
friendship for the Philippines. I am citing 


belabor here because tonight is also a 
— t of remembrance and of recollection to 
Pe Philippine loyalty to the United States 
United States loyalty to the Philippines, 
ndship—real friendship and loyalty be- 
tween our two countries. This is also ex- 
Ganed by the fact that we worship the same 
val and we believe in the spiritual and moral 
80 ues which an atheistic ideology such as 
— rejects and proscribes. Indeed, 
battle, ladies and gentlemen, is not 

ly a battle for the mundane and ma- 
“rial things of the earth. It is far more 
22 that. Our battle is really in the realm 
ang © spirit. It is a struggle for men’s minds 
, men's hearts. It is a pitting of ideas 
Whi the Communist ideology, the core of 
me ch is world domination and the enslave- 
nt of man, We have no doubt that our 
the tic ideals—that man is endowed with 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 

We t of happiness—are the superior ones. 
have no doubt that democracy, which 

ls the dignity of man and the para- 
tey of his well-being, and that Govern- 
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ment is the servant and not the master, will 
triumph in the end against an ideology that 
will keep him forever shackled as a slave, a 
mere pawn. Because this is the heart of our 
belief, we must strive to give life to it without 
letup, and in an affirmative and dynamic 
manner. 

The American people are committed to the 
defense of human rights and freedom. Such 
a dedication was epitomized by the grant of 
independence to the Philippines in 1946. 
And to pursue these ideals, the United States 
has forged an alliance with many countries 
of the Free World. This alliance is meant 
not for aggression, but for self-defense, and 
for self-preservation enabling nations and 
peoples, large or small, to attain their na- 
tional objectives in accordance with their 
cultures under governments of law in a world 
of peace. We still give the enemy no reason 
to miscalculate. 

The leaders of the free world have shown 
the courage to stand and be counted with 
the forces of freedom. Such a leader was 
the late lamented Filipino patriot, Ramon 
Magsaysay. The free world has lost a fear- 
less leader dedicated to the democratic 
cause. His life was short, but it was a full 
life dedicated as it was to the service of the 
common man who loved him and whom he 
loved. 

It is fortunate that his successor is a man 
as uncompromising in his determination to 
fight communism and neutralism, no less 
farsighted, and no less idealistic, and who 
quickly and effectively dispelled the fear that 
was expressed in some quarters after Mag- 
saysay’s tragic death, that the Philippines 
might go neutral or drift into the Communist 
orbit. President Carlos P. Garcia has taken 
over the duties of President under constitu- 
tional processes, bringing to his new office a 
wealth of experience in the service of his 
people. He pledged shortly after assuming 
the office of the presidency, “I can only tell 
you I shall carry out every item of the Mag- 
saysay program to its full realization.” The 
free world can count on him, as it counted on 
Magsaysay. He is a stanch champion of free- 
dom just as Magsaysay was. As the real 
friendship of our two countries continued 
and was strengthened, under the late presi- 
dent, so will it continue to strengthen under 
President Garcia. It can be said without 
contradiction that our relationship is more 
than friendship—that the family relation- 
ship of brothers exists between our countries 
and our peoples. 

Men died on Bataan and Corregidor, but 
the cause for which they fought lives on. 
Magsaysay fought for such a cause; Garcia 
is fighting for it himself; and men who have 
known the blessings of liberty will forever 
fight for it. I associate myself with the stir- 
ring words that: 

“Bataan has fallen, but the spirit that 
made it stand—a beacon to all the world— 
cannot fall. Our defeat is our vic- 
tory.” 

Let us make that victory permanent and 
with an unfaltering trust in an Almighty, we 
cannot fail, 


Following is General Romulo's speech: 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Gen. CARLOS P. ROMULO 
AT THE BATAAN-COỌORREGIDOR MEMORIAL DIN- 

NER, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, May 6, 1957 

We have lived through half a generation 
since the glory of Bataan and the martyrdom 
of Corregidor. We have survived a great 
war, and several lesser wars, and the over- 
hanging threat of a future conflagration. 
We have survived victory, and we have even 
survived “this peace of mutual terror” that 
Tollowed victory. 

Tonight we meet once again to recall the 
inner meaning of the blood brotherhood be- 
tween the American people and the Filipino 
people that was sealed on that little penin- 
sula and on that little rock whose names are 
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enshrined in the histories of both our coun- 
tries. 

The rhythm of these annual remembrances 
was broken this year by the tragedy that be- 
fell our people. A son of the Philippines, a 
warrior in the cause of human freedom and 
understanding, died suddenly at the very 
height of his career, before his work was 
done. 

A few moments ago I asked you to rise with 
me and stand in silent tribute to the memory 
of a great man, Ramon Magsaysay. Many 
noble words have been uttered about Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, and perhaps each of us re- 
peated them in our hearts just now. But I 
would add to all of these another word of 
tribute, which President Magsaysay might 
have been proudest to hear—a tribute to my 
people, and to yours. And it is this: 

Ours is a young Republic. We have en- 
joyed our independence hardly 11 years. 
Yet, when the duly elected President, the 
darling of the masses of his countrymen, met 
sudden death, in all the outpouring of grief 
and bewilderment there was never a moment 
of faltering in the orderly processes of our 
governmental machinery. The duly elected 
Vice President, Carlos P. Garcia, took office 
in keeping with the Constitution of the 
Philippines, and quietly and efficiently as- 
sumed the duties of Chief Magistrate of our 
Republic. 

As a member of the diplomatic corps, it 
would hardly be proper for me to suggest to 
you the names of the many nations—some 
of them much larger than the Philippines, 
some of them much longer experienced in 
the ways of self-government—where such an 
orderly transition would not have occurred, 
Fortunately for my diplomatic standing, you 
can all name such countries for yourselves, 

I need only tell you that Iam proud of the 
way in which my countrymen in the Philip- 
pines demonstrated the vitality of their de- 
votion to constitutional government, the 
maturity of their political philosophy, and 
the stability of their political understanding, 
In time of stress the true nature of a man 
or a nation shows itself. We have gone 
through such a time, our people have shown 
their wisdom, their restraint, and their 
solidity. 

We have, in sum, met our national afflic- 
tion just as, on occasion in the past, you 
have met yours in the United States. The 
reason for this is that. on top of our own cul- 
tural heritage as Filipinos, on top of the 
faith and culture we acquired from the 
Spaniards, we in the Philippines took to our 
hearts the democratic ideals, the respect tor 
constitutional law, and the desire for orderly 
government, which are today the hallmarks 
of both the American and Philippine democ- 
racies. What we have learned from you, we 
have learned well. 

Today, we can perhaps begin to repay our 
philosophical debt to America. There was 
a time, in the past, when we were the learn- 
ers and you the teachers. Now, in our new 
world of nations rapidly arising from the 
somnolence and colonial subjugation of past 
centuries, we may be able to convey to you 
a message that can help you understand and 
sympathize with those whose understanding 
and sympathy you need to win. 

So, on this anniversary of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, I ask you to look ahead with me for 
the next 10 or 15 years, rather than back at 
the past we know so well. 

The United States, as the leader of the 
free world, now finds itself involved in the 
political turmoil and deep social and eco- 
nomic problems of peoples in places that had 
only recently been terra incognita for you. 
The Middle East is on your doorstep. Your 
sailors and marines spend their pay in Beirut 
because you choose to exercise the deterrent 
power of a show of force to maintain peace. 
Your newspapers shriek to the editorial skies 
because your diplomats cannot speak the 
languages of Laos, or Indonesia, or Ghana— 
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for suddenly such countries have become im- 
portant to you. 

At the precise moment when the world 
has been shrunk to the size of an orange by 
the rapidity of transportation and commu- 
nication, at the very time when a creeping 
contagion called communism spreads out over 
the face of this tiny globe, there has come the 
awakening of the sleeping giants all over the 
world—the peoples who have thrown off the 
shackles of alien rule and have chosen to 
master their own destinies. 

Asia and Africa are afire with a new na- 
tionalism. This. powerful force, which in a 
different incarnation gave Europe its 
bloodiest centuries and its most magnificent 
civilizations, can now do the same, one or 
the other, in the rich and vast continents 
peopled by human beings in the billions. 

Your survival—and that of freedom itself— 
depends on your capacity to recognize what is 
happening in the world; and, having recog- 
nized the nature of the upheaval, on your 
ability to act with wisdom and imagination, 

I do not tell you this in a critical mood. I 
talk to you as a true and loyal friend. I tell 
you this because I truly believe that the 
fate of every person who believes as you do, 
the fate of every nation committed to the 
cause of freedom, is bound up in the actions 
of the United States of America. If you 
should choose unwisely, if you should make 
a false move in the battle for men’s minds 
and souls and “bodies, if you should betray 
yourselves and your principles, if you should 
lose the cold war either on the battlefield or 
at the conference table, then the whole free 
world will go tumbling down with you. We 
are all intertwined in our mutual responsi- 
bilities, and precisely because you carry the 
load of leadership you must take with good 
grace, and with deep thought, the friendly 
opinions of the rest of the free world. 

Your President traveled virtually from his 
sickbed to meet personally with the heads 
of 20 Latin American States. Your Vice 
President traipsed all over Africa shaking 
hands with tomorrow. Your Secretary of 
State has visited more than 40 countries in 
his search for peace and friendship. 
Senators and Congressmen also travel all 
over the world to get firsthand information 
about other countries and peoples. These 
are the signs of your recognition of the 
strange new ways in which America must 
show her leadership. 

They are good signs, but they are essen- 
tially outward symbols. What the New World 
of new nations look for, even more than 
symbols, is evidence of American understand- 
ing, of American acceptance, of American 
recognition of their equality in the society 
of man. z 

And that is where the Philippines enters 
the picture, beyond the great tradition of 
intimate friendship that has been built up 
between our two peoples over the past half 
century. The fact that, in your one great 
adventure into colonialism, you retreated 
almost before you began, has been a powerful 
weapon in your arsenal of democracy. You 
came to the Philippines, you saw, but you 
did not conquer. Instead, you worked with 
us, and learned with us, and out of the 
relationship emerged your promise to help 
us achieve and assure our independence, 
That promise went through the purification 
of fire 15 years ago tonight. And in 1946 
the promise came true. 

That piece of history has been a tower 
of strength in your dealings with other co- 
lonial nations. For they recognized that 
America was different from the other west- 
ern nations, different in that it had no need 
or desire to become an empire. 

I believe this piece of history was one of 
the most important reasons why, during the 
past decade, the new and subtle imperialism 
of Communist Russia made no greater head- 
way than it has so far. But we are familiar 
enough with the weaknesses of the human 
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character to know that recollection of the 
past does not long survive. In the minds 
of the new peoples of the Eastern World, 
the test is not yesterday and not tomorrow, 
but today. 

At this very moment, the nature and qual- 
ity of American friendship with the Philip- 
pines is under test. The scrutiny exists 
among my own people, quite naturally, but 
it is even more acute among the billion 
human beings whose ultimate choice may 
determine the outcome of the struggle be- 
tween freedom and democracy, on the one 
hand, and slavery, tyranny, and totalitarian- 
ism on the other. 

They are asking the questions now. They 
are demanding the answers. And the very 
power of their numbers, the very strength 
of their strategic locations, requires that 
their questions be answered. 

Since they are suspicious of all outsiders, 
injured as they have too often been by their 
contacts with foreigners in past generations, 
they do not take you on faith, as we of the 
Philippines have learned to do. They are 
waiting to see whether all the years of mutual 
loyalty between two friends from different 
worlds, the Americans and the Filipinos, can 
be marred by misunderstanding. They are 
waiting to see whether the United States will 
maintain an absolute respect for the national 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of the 
Philippines. This is fundamental. They are 
waiting to see whether the relationship be- 
tween our two countries will continue to be 
that of equals or whether there will be an 
unwitting deterioration Into a semblance of 
the master slave relationship that exists be- 
tween the Soviet Union and her so-called 
friends—whom we call, more accurately, her 
satellites or even her colonies. 

For our part, I need not assure you that 
we wish nothing more and nothing less than 
equality. We wish this in our own behalf 
and in your behalf as well. The Philippines 
gladly chooses the title of friend and ally; 
it honors you as well as it honors us. We 
will never accept the title of colony or satel- 
lite; it would dishonor you and degrade us. 

I do not believe the choice will ever have 
to be made. I repeat, I am confident, know- 
ing you as I do, that no such choice will ever 
be made. That there are differences of opin- 
ion between us is natural and even healthy. 
That occasionally our tempers rise is normal. 
The unity of friendship, the comradeship of 
alliance, does not impose on you or on us 
the necessity to be silent, or to accept that 
with which we do not agree. It imposes on 
us—on each of us—the loyalty that comes 
with candor, with forthrightness, and with 
integrity. That is the kind of friendship 
that has grown between our two peoples, and 
it is the only kind of friendship worth 
having. 

The next decade will test that friendship. 
Because it is a strong friendship, the test 
will make it all the stronger. That is what 
I believe. I hope you believe it, too. 

For I say to you that what is at stake is 
something even more precious than the land 
I love, the Philippines—and more precious 
than your own beloved country, the United 
States. What is at stake is the very future 
of the human race, Only if the East and 
the West can truly meet on an equal foot- 
ing, only if you can show your respect for 
the national sovereignty, the aspirations, the 
needs, and the problems of the nations that 
have just been reborn, only if you can adjust 
to the revolution of the 20th century, can 
the human race hope to achieve the liberty, 
the prosperity, the happiness that is the 
dream of civilized man. 

The men who died on Bataan and Cor- 
regidor offered that which was most precious 
to them—their own lives—on the altar of 
human freedom and human friendship. We 
who survive have an obligation to them that 
cries out to be repaid. We owe them the 
continuation of the battle. We owe them 
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the never-ending pledge to carry on until all 
the peoples of the earth see the birth of a 
new freedom, a new brotherhood, and a new 
and lasting peace. 


No Changes Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
News of May 2, 1957: 

No CHANGES NEEDED 


Josephine Ripley, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, in a 
dispatch to her paper, says that Congress is 
not believed to be in any mood tor a drastio 
overhauling of the Nation's immigration laws- 

The correspondent also reports observers 
see no fundamental change in immigration 
theory on either side of Capitol Hill. Repre- 
sentative Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania 
coauthor of the present McCarran-Walter 
Act, is in a strategic position as chairman Of , 
the Subcommittee on Immigration to oppose . 
any efforts to change the law, the corre- 
spondent says. z 

However, in an article in Human Events, 
Mr. WaLTER tells of the intensive effort being 
made to alter the law. He says: 

“Spearheaded by the Communists, their 
fellow travelers, congressional liberals, and 
spokesmen for the so-called ethnic minority 
blocs, the assault on America’s immigration 


system is increasing in intensity every 


month, Attempts to amend or abolish the 
Immigration and Nationality Act—generall¥ 
referred to as the Walter-McCarran Act- 
have become standard operating procedure 
at every session of Congress since passage of 
the act in 1952. 

“In the closing hours of the Congress last 
year, those who are bent on wrecking our 
protective immigration system came within 
a hair's breath of accomplishing their job 
of destruction. On the very last day of thé 
session, Senators ARTHUR WATKINS and EVER” 
ETT DIRKSEN, in an unprecedented move, 
appended to a routine bill a series of amend- 
ments which would have demolished thé 
national origins quota system and opened 
the floodgates.” 

Mr. Watrer, because of the fact that he 
was chairman of the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee in the House was able to head off 
adoption of these amendments. 

These amendments have been introduced 
again at the present session and Mr. WaLTER 
warts that unless the rank and file of patri- 
otic citizens—at the crossroads of America 
demand of their Senators and Congressmen 
that they vote against these weakening 
amendments, they are likely to be adopted in 
response to the mounting clamor of lef 
organizations. 

Mr. Water points out that the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities recently dis- 
closed that the Communist Party has cre 
ated over 180 organizations for the purpose 
ot bringing pressure on the Con“ 
gress to destroy the Walter-McCarran Act 
At the recent convention of the Communist 
Party in New York City, the destruction of 
this law was 1 of the 2 legislative objectives 
on which the twenty-odd thousand Commu- 
nist agents in this country were ordered t? 
concentrate during this year.” 
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There is no need whatever for any tamper- 
ing with the Walter-McCarran Immigration 
Act. It is the best immigration law this 
Country ever had and it was the result of 
4% years of exhaustive hearings and pains- 

research. 

It would be well for every one to let his or 

r Congressman and Senators know that 
‘they want no tampering with this law. 


Low Dam Subsidy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Pp ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
rof the Record Courier in Baker, Oreg., 
Byron C. Brinton, is a man who 
long been dedicated to sound devel- 
pment of our great natural resource 
tage. His knowledge and courage 
have done much to alert the people of 
Pacific Northwest to the continuing 
encroachment upon their resources by 
Private power monopoly. 
An editorial which appeared in the 
May 2 edition of the Record Courier is, 
believe, a fine example of the excellent 
material which Mr. Brinton consistently 
Presents in his paper. I commend it to 
My colleagues and ask that it be included 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
‘ Low Dam Suns 
Alarming as is the indefensible quick- 
tight-orr subsidy to the Idaho Power Co. by 
he administration, it 1s only one of a whole 
Series of questionable public concessions to 
© private utility in return for what?—in 
for the resource crime of wasting a 
high storage damsite. 
cy if the IPCO subsidy by ODM last week 
Ad nothing else it will dramatize the reality 
t authorization of Hells Canyon high 
Now will not cost the taxpayers money— 
Will save them money. 
ere is ample evidence now, with testi- 
Mony on end, that the defense writeoff is a 
H t subsidy. Senator Byrrp, Secretary 
ate Phrey, and many others have openly 
ttacked the accelerated amortization sub- 
Ww y as the worst form or public giveaway. 
© have in fact in the IPCO case a Dixon- 
ates deal under another name. The false 
tense used by the power company and 
1 inistration support for low dams and 
or the low dam license has been completely 
Uncovered and the claim “without cost to the 
taxpayers" has become a malicious myth. 
the into the entire prearranged deal is also 
myth that IPCO low dams would pay 
er ons in taxes, because the very operation 
the ODM certificate calls for tax deduction, 
SUBSIDY EXPLAINED 


ate Might be well to outline how the IPCO 
bsidy will work, The company in fixing 
ectric rates charges its entire costs, its 
Sean its return on investment and all other 
va fits and expenses. The consumers thus 
y for the dam through high-cost power, 
Ma in addition pay the IPCO taxes in full, 
Qw comes co with its subsidy certificate, 
‘Owing amortization at greater than normal 
on its investment. The company thus 
tercepts the tax which the consumer has 
Paid. Instead of going into the Federal 
Treasury, the millions of dollars becomes, 
Sash generation,” in the very words of 
resident Roach of the IPCO, and is used 


it 
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by the company as part of the financing of 
the low dams and begins to earn a return 
for the company but which cash costs the 
company no interest. 

Then to make up the deficit for not hay- 
ing received the taxes, the Federal Govern- 
ment either raises the taxes on everyone else 
or borrows the money at interest and the 
taxpayers ultimately pay both the tax and 
the added interest. 

There is some contention that the com- 
pany, after the quick amortization is over, 
will then pay taxes at a higher rate in the 
distant future. But through refinancing, 
revaluation, sale, merger, bookkeeping losses, 
or otherwise, this likely would never come 
to pass. But if it did, the company would 
have had interest-free public money, Folks 
paying interest on real estate know that in- 
terest is in the long haul equal to the cost 
of the real estate. Nevertheless, if IPCO 
ever pays Uncle Sam the forgiven taxes 
on the low dam its only source of revenue 
is from the rate payers and the rates would 
be raised accordingly. The rate payer whose 
money was shortcircuited into the dams in 
the first place would then pay a second 
time. But there is no assurance the tax 
would ever be paid by IPCO at all as the 
deferral certificate is not a contract or a 
note—it is an outright deduction and cur- 
rent tax forgiveness. 

VALUE COMPARED 

It is like a gigantic green stamp which 
a housewife could go out and reclaim in 
the form of a low-dam premium. 

We have seen various calculations of the 
amount of the IPCO subsidy. Apparently 
it will total $30.5 million over a period of 
5 years. Over 50-year life of the project, 
assuming reinvestment of its interest-free 
loan, it would be worth $329 million or about 
the cost of the high dam. With interest, it 
would cost the Government directly about 
$50 million. But the public will never 
own the low dams. Instead it will have 
lost the dam site, lost the 400,000 kilowatts 
in power which a high dam would have 
added, lost the 3 million acres of additional 
flood control, lost the recreation value of a 
high dam reservoir, lost the million acres 
of irrigation assistance revenue, lost the 
saving in low-cost power. 

The people we have talked to regard this 
ODM action a perversion of public respon- 
sibility and the company’s defense of its 
subsidy as a positive indication its self- 
interest supersedes its public interest. 
IPCO'’s whole low-dam scheme becomes 
questionable in the disillusioned eye of its 
once supporters. 

LOSS RECOVERABLE 


At this time it is well to call attention 
to another point. While much money may 
be now invested in Brownlee, much of that 
investment (in railroad bridge, access, res- 
ervoir area acquisition—and no doubt 100 
percent of the electrical facilities if any are 
on order—together with new transmission 
lines) could be salvaged 100 percent if the 
Government were to substitute a high dam 
at the Hells Canyon site and which would 
flood to the identical shoreline of the 
Brownlee project. This is a point that Con- 
gress can well keep in mind when it con- 
siders the Hells Canyon authorization dur- 
ing May. 

The net loss because of the unfortunate 
administration error in licensing a low dam 
will be such that the superior output of a 
high dam project can earn-the cost back in 
very few years of operation. 

We thus come to the situation where the 
high dam will not cost the public—it will 
save the public money. Promptly author- 
ized and work begun (extensive access roads 
could be started at once) the high dam could 
absorb the Brownlee working force—and 
many more—for a longer period of gainful 
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employment. (Nor will regular IPCO crews 
likely go unemployed.) 

This situation, combined with the fact 
that the Snake River has not yet been per- 
manently diverted at Brownlee, would com- 
pel the most serious consideration to sup- 
port the high dam authorization at this 
time, 


Nasser’s Provocations and Vislations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following recent 
speech by Prof. Alfred J. Hotz, depart- 
ment of political science, Western Re- 
serve University, to the Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, City Club which deals 
with international law violations of Gen- 
eral Nasser of Egypt. Now that Ameri- 
can ships are paying tribute to the na- 
tionalized Suez Canal Administration it 
is well to remember how far our policies 
of drift and inaction in the Middle East 
have permitted the Egyptian dictator to 
depart from the six principles agreed 
upon by the United Nations. The lack 
of a firm American policy in the Middle 
East, as Professor Hotz demonstrates, 
has resulted in repeated concessions to 
Egypt. We must stop this policy of ap- 
peasement. 

The speech follows: 

Nasser's PROVOCATIONS AND VIOLATIONS 


General Nasser, since his ascent to dicta- 
torial power, has been a consistent violator 
of international law and justice, and a con- 
stant provocateur against the peace and se- 
curity of the Middle East. Originally, his 
aggressive imperialism was directed solely 
against the little state of Israel, but, since 
his abrupt seizure of the Suez Canal, this 
Arab Hitler has directed his aggressive de- 
signs against the entire Western World. 

In his constant pressure against Israel, 
Nasser has clearly violated international law. 
His total disregard of the 1949 armistice 
agreements manifested itself in three forms: 
(1) Nasser continued his declaration of “bel- 
ligerency,” which legally he has no right to 
do; (2) he denied the right of “innocent 
passage through the Gulf of Aqaba; (3) he 
launched rapacious guerrilla war, through 
his fedayeen raiders, against Israel territory. 

Nasser's denial to Israel of “free pas- 
sage” through the Suez Canal is unquestion- 
ably a violation of international law. Ar- 
ticle I of the Constantinople convention 
[1888], which governs the international ob- 
ligations of Egypt, states clearly that Egypt 
shall never subject the canal “to the exercise 
of the right of blockade.” When Nasser de- 
fended his interference on the inherent right 
of self-defense guaranteed in article X of 
the Constantinople convention, he conyen- 
lently neglected to apply article XI of the 
same treaty, which further declared that 
this right of defense for Egypt “shall not 
interfere with the free use of the canal.” 

Moreover, Nasser has continued to defy 
the Security Council resolution [September 
1, 1951] which declared that Egypt's closure 
of the canal to Israel “cannot in the pre- 
vailing circumstances be justified on the 
grounds that it is necessary for self-defense.” 
The Security Council further declared that 
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the sanctions applied by Egypt to ships of 
other nations which visited Israeli ports rep- 
resented “unjustified interference with the 
rights of nations to navigate the seas and 
to trade freely with one another, including 
the Arab States and Israelg’ 

Thus, the Eisenhower administration, led 
by the legalist-moralist Secretary Dulles, 
should have exposed Nasser as a violator of 
international law. But, instead, the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles team has invariably applied a 
double legal standard, favorable to dictator 
Nasser. Moreover, this dual legal standard 
has been compounded by a double moral 
standard when President Elsenhower se- 
verely critized British-French-Israeli mill- 
tary action, taken in defense of their na- 
tional interests. Never once has the admin- 
istration exposed the Arab imperialist ag- 
gressions against the Western World. 

Indeed, no American censure was directed 
against Nasser's deliberate sabotage of the 
Suez Canal last November. His scuttling of 
ships to block passage was not a military ac- 
tion, but a political action designed to grant 
him the leverage of economic blackmail, 
not solely against Britain and France, but 
as well against West Europe’s economy. 
Nasser’s calculated delay in hot permitting 
the U. N. salvage operations to commence, 
until all British-French troops were totally 
withdrawn from the Port Said area was ac- 
tually contrary to the General Assembly 
resolution of November 23, which declared 
that the condition for restoring the Suez to 
operation was a mere “cease-fire,” and not 
total withdrawal. 

Later Nasser continued his obstructive de- 
sign against the western economy by adding 
still another condition—that of total with- 
drawal of Israel troops from Gaza and the 
Sharm el Sheikh region. Thus this Arab Hit- 
ler refused to permit the final lifting of the 
Edgar Bonnet in late February until total 
Israeli withdrawal, yet his key objective was 
to employ the nonopening of the Suez as 
political blackmail and as an economic bar- 
gaining point against the West. 

Finally, and most important from the long- 
range viewpoint, Nasser has irrevocably de- 
clared a politico-economic war against the 
West to add to his persistent belligerency 
against Israel. In his March 29 memorandum 
on the future operations of the Suez Canal 
Dictator. Nasser crassly dictated the terms, 
on a take it or leave it basis. The complete 
defiance of the Security Council's six princi- 
ples, passed unanimously on October 13, 1956, 
demonstrates beyond a question of a doubt 
his violations of international law and his 
provocations against western interests. 

First. the Nasser plan was a unilateral pro- 
posal and has none of the multilateral at- 
tributes of an international treaty. He there- 
by unilaterally revoked the Constantinople 
Treaty (1888) and denied the six principles 
established by the U. N. Security Council. 

Second, Nasser declared that the new Suez 
Canal regime would be solely and exclusively 
under Egyptian sovereignty, thereby violating 
the vital third principle which clearly states 
that the “operation of the canal should be 
insulated from the politics of any country,” 
meaning Egypt. 

Third, his declaration that Egypt alone 
would decide the future determination of 
tolls violates the fourth principle, which sol- 
emnly states that the fixing of tolls and 
charges should be decided by agreement be- 
tween Egypt and the users of the canal. 

Fourth, the Nasser declaration that Egypt 
will have the final say as to the procedures 
whereby differences that may arise between 
the users and the new Canal Authority shall 
be settled indicates beyond a question of a 
doubt Nasser’s determination to dictate to 
the West. Freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal, formerly guaranteed by an inter- 
national treaty, presently means freedom for 
Nasser to control and thereby to 
pressure the West in the future. 
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Nasser's firm grip on the jugular vein of 
West European economy bodes ill for the fu- 
ture. No nation is more responsible for this 
dangerous situation than was the United 
States. Since the fateful seizure of the canal 
on July 26, 1956, the Eisenhower-Dulles ad- 
ministration has consistently failed to ade- 
quately support British-French national in- 
terests, as well as the vital security interests 
of Israel, We have through either stupidity 
or duplicity built up the power posture of 
the Arab Hitler. 

I have serious doubts that our inept admin- 
istration will take a strong stand or make a 
sound legal and moral case against Nasser’s 
new Suez Canal proposals. Having under- 
mined the British-French bargaining posi- 
tion, and having abdicated the position of 
our own leadership of the Western World, no 
reversal of appeasement of the Arab dictator 
is conceivable. 

Such is the tragedy of the purported tri- 
umph of the so-called legal and moral Elsen- 
hower-Dulles team. Should we not remind 
ourselves of Victor Hugo's prophetic warning, 
“Ah justice, what crimes are committed in 
thy name.” 


Syria Celebrates 11th Anniversary of 
Evacuation Day, April 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, Indonesia, I an- 
nounced that I would address the United 
States Congress each time there was an 
anniversary of 1 of the 29 participating 
nations on friendly terms with the 
United States. April 17, 1957, marks the 
llth anniversary of evacuation day in 
Syria, and I rise to felicitate that country 
in observance of that event. 

I would like to congratulate the people 
of Syria, His Excellency Shukri al-Quaw- 
watli, President of the Republic of Syria, 
and His Excellency Dr. Farid Zeineddine, 
Ambassador of Syria, upon the celebra- 
tion of evacuation day. 

Determined to have their freedom and 
independence, the period in Syrian his- 
tory from 1920 to 1946 was that of a des- 
perate and bitter national struggle. 
Making full use of the special circum- 
stances of the Second World War, Syria 
succeeded in obtaining recognition of her 
complete independence and in achieving 
the evacuation of all foreign troops from 
the country. The death knell of impe- 
rialism was tolled when on April 17, 1946, 
the United Nations approved by a large 
majority of votes the evacuation of all 
foreign troops from Syria. 

Syria has ably participated in interna- 
tional politics. The Syrian Government 
in 1945 joined the Allied cause. Follow- 
ing this she was invited to participate in 
the San Francisco Conference where she 
signed the Charter of the United Nations 
as one of the first members of that body, 
achieving thereby the status of a free and 
fully sovereign state. 

Syria has made notable contributions 
to culture and civilization. In the course 
of many centuries, she has produced emi- 
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nent poets, men of letters, jurists, histo- 
rians, scientists, and journalists who 
made great contributions to world cul- 
ture. Syria has also transmitted to the 
West the philosophy and sciences of the 
ancient world, serving “thereby as a 
bridge over which the cultures of the an- 
cient Greeks, Persians, Romans, and In- 
dians passed to Europe and America. 

It is to be hoped that those forces at- 
tempting to dissuade Syria from contin- 
uing to follow the ideals of democracy 
will not prevail and that she will once 
again be a strong ally of our country. 


Will TVA Take a Mile? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of Sunday, May 5, 1957, entitled “Will 
TVA Take a Mile?” This is an excellent 
editorial and poses a very proper ques- 
tion to the proponents of TVA expan- 
sion. I wonder if these proponents will 
state for the record just what they be- 
lieve the limits to the TVA should be, if 
any. 


WIL TVA Taxe A Mite? e 


United States Senator STYLES BRIDGES, New 
Hampshire Republican, wants to shorten the 
leash on the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
For about a year now, TVA has had tacit 
O. K. from Capitol Hill to go ahead and build 
powerplants without even so much as a by- 
your-leave from the House or Senate. Prior 
to that time it had to ask Congress’ per- 
mission. 

Senator Bripces wants to put TVA back on 
that basis. Otherwise, he warns: 

Before we know it, TVA may be spreading 
all over the country. It was established and 
has been financed with the taxpayers’ money: 
I think Congress wants to keep a check on 
what TVA is doing.” 

Congressmen from the TVA area were 
shocked at the suggestion. It is unnecessary 
to put that restriction on this Federal agency: 
they argue. Senator Lister HILL, Alabama 
Democrat, says it is ridiculous to think that 
TVA has any inclination to expand its service 
area, 

So the big argument over TVA this year 
boils down to this: s 
“If you give an inch, will it take a mile? 

Well, as Al Smith used tò say, let's take & 
look at the record. í 

TVA went into business when Congress 
passed an act authorizing it back in 1933. 
A look at that charter shows that the au- 
thority to go into the power business was 
almost an afterthought. Congress went on 
for 11 pages describing, in the preamble 
the act, what TVA could do in the course 
harnessing the Tennessee River. 

These passages dealt with flood control. 
reforestation, navigation, agricultural and 
industrial development and national de- 
tense. Not until page 12 is there any men“ 
tion at all about generating electric power. 

Now, TVA is the biggest power producer 
in the world. It turns out most of its 
power from steam plants, not from dams 
on the Tennessee River and the streams that 
feed it. 
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By 1953, its coal-burning steam plants were 

ting 17 billion kilowatt-hours of power 

& year. By contrast, its 30 dams were pro- 

cuctng & mere 13,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
p Wer. 

Its web of powerlines now cover 80,000 
®quare miles of hills, rivers, and forests in 
Seven States. That area is twice as big as 

© Tennessee Valley itself. 
wae get back to the original question. 
1 this giant Federal utility take a mile 

Jou gave it an inch? 


If history is any criterion, the answer is 
“And how.” y 


Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
ae back from the Asian-African Con- 
erence at Bandung, Indonesia, I an- 
pounced that I would address the United 
ta Congress on the occasion of the 
celebration of an anniversary of each of 
e 29 participating nations on friendly 
19 with the United States. April 28, 
57, marks the fifth anniversary of the 
U of the peace treaties between the 
hited States and Japan. In observance 
event, I wish to extend my sin- 
felicitations to the people of Japan, 
Tarn Hirohito, and the Honorable 
ih eso Shimoda, chargé d'affaires ad 

terim of Japan. 
maaan has made great strides along 
© road to freedom and democracy. In 

e years since the termination of the 
5 World War, she has adopted a 

ew approach in the realm of govern- 
3 and accordingly has enacted a new 

Ocratic constitution based upon the 

d ple of human rights. Political 

vamoeraey has brought about many 
aluable changes. 

Looking back over the years since the 
hee of the war, Japan can take pride in 
Wro amazing recovery from the havoc 

ught by that unhappy conflict. In 
coming to grips with her many problems 
and in realization of her goals, Japan 
Ut that stabilization of national 
Senin indispensable to the attainment of 
hag independence. Economically, Japan 
Set her feet soundly in the paths of 
and it is reasonable to expect 
economic advance will be ac- 
alth - The Government of Japan 
ough aware of the marked progress 
€ nation has made in production and 
of dan trade, wisely urges the direction 
Stag urther efforts toward raising living 
by and expanding foreign trade 
ment inging about a balanced develop- 
fel t of industrial activities and various 
ds of national life. 
Japan’s international position has been 
ted and its responsibilities have in- 
of wed as a result of the materialization 
Ac 


that 
cele her 


entry into the United Nations. 
iste Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
r Nobusuke Kishi in a speech on Feb- 
cane 4. 1957, aptly described the signifi- 
Sace of this event when he said: 
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It is now up to Japan to build up its ma- 
terial and moral strength to a level befitting 
such position and responsibilities. 

In building up the nation’s strength, the 
postwar inclination toward an attitude of 
depending on others must be eliminated and 
a spirit of independence and self-reliance 
must be developed. 


The fundamental objective of Japan's 
foreign policy, agrees Mr. Kishi, “should 
be to contribute to world peace and pros- 
perity, with the United Nations as the 
nucleus.” 

The avowed basis of Japan's foreign 
policy is cooperation with the democratic 
nations, and assures that “special atten- 
tion will be given to the furtherance of 
mutual understanding and cooperation 
with the United States.” 

Japanese-American cooperation is the key- 
note of Japan's foreign policy— 


States Mr. Kishi— 
for there exists a communist of interests 
and objectives in a large measure between 
the two countries regarding political and 
economic affairs as well as defense. 


Again I salute the Japanese people at 
this time and wish for them continued 
peace and prosperity. 


Revealing Facts From Harvey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
Chronicle of May 3, 1957: 

REVEALING Facts From HARVEY 


Paul Harvey, the Chronicle's columnist, 
came up with a most revealing appraisal of 
the bugs in our foreign-aid program in 
Wednesday's paper. 

Said Mr. Harvey: 

“You and I (American-taxpayers) are pay- 
ing tuition and all expenses for the sons of 
wealthy Persians attending the American 
universities; in Portugal our dollars have 
built a 6-lane highway 15 miles long con- 
necting Lisbon with the gambling resort of 
Estoril. 

“We have bought dress suits for Grecian 
undertakers and built public baths for 
Egyptian camel drivers, we have, in the name 
of foreign aid, sent stage comedies to France, 
opera singers to Italy, drama groups to Ger- 
many. 

“We have sent millions to help Nehru's 
Indians while neglecting our own American 
Indians, we have bullt an Italian village no- 
body wants to live in and an Iranian road 
that leads nowhere. 

“In the name of foreign aid, King Saud is 
building a superhighway connecting his 
summer and winter palaces and took home 
from his recent United States visit 100 gold- 
plated Cadillacs. 

The 300 million we sent to Norway she 
applied to her national debt, 100 million to 
Denmark was applied the same way.” 

If what Mr. Harvey says is true, and it must 
be based on facts or he'd end up in a libel 
suit, it appears that our record national 
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budget should be slashed the hardest in the 
foreign-aid department. 

The United States should not continue 
playing Santa Claus to nations which do not 
appreciate our help and which laugh up their 
sleeves at us. 

It seems ironic now that President Eisen- 
hower should have uttered these words in 
1952 while seeking the presidency for the 
first time: 

“The United States cannot be an Atlas 
it cannot, by its financial sacrifices, carry all 
other nations in the world on its shoulders. 
We should stop giveaway programs.” 


He Believed in America First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial taken from 
the May 4-5, 1957, issue of the Bangor 
Daily News, Maine’s largest newspaper: 

HE BELIEVED IN AMERICA FIRST 


It is significant that the words most com- 
monly used in the tributes paid to the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy were: 

Co sincere, and fighter. 

The former Wisconsin farm boy who rose 
to heights in the United States Senate was 
all these things, He was also a patriot, a 
believer in America first. This is not fash- 
ionable among the one-worlder type of so- 
called liberals. To their way of thinking, 
it is all right for other nations to be national- 
istic but not for the United States. And 
there are many nonliberals in our midst who 
are wishy-washy in their Americanism. In 
these perilous times the Nation needs 
among its leaders militant patriots like Joe 
McCarthy. 

Senator Jenner, of Indiana, best summed 
up what Senator McCarthy’s death meant 
to the Nation. He said: 

“America has lost a fighting patriot, a 
courageous man-who was willing to pay the 
price for his convictions and for his country.” 

It is true that Joe McCarthy's zeal some- 
times led him into mistakes. It is also true 
that his tactics were rough. But he saw 
what others didn't see or, seeing, dared not 
tackle—the insidious infiltration of commu- 
nism into our Government. Sneaky traitors, 
fellow travelers, and leftist dupes of the Reds 
wormed their way into strategic offices—posi- 
tions where they could wield subtle influence 
or spy through keyholes for Moscow. 

Joe McCarthy exposed the Red fester. He 
aroused public opinion and his sleeping col- 
leagues in Congress. A housecleaning fol- 
lowed. Not a complete one, for as McCarthy's 
political star dimmed, so did the anti-Red 
probe. But he did his best. The Nation will 
have only itself to blame if it lapses once 
again into what could be a fatal complacency 
toward communism. 

The Wisconsin Senator was a controversial 
figure. But his bitterest critics were more 
interested in saving the hides of suspected 
associates than in the security of America. 
Between the two, we'll take Joe McCarthy. 

His neighbors in Washington saw him not 
as a wicked “witch hunter,” but as “a regular 
Joe,” a “friendly neighbor,” and “a true- 
hearted American.” x 

We have an idea that the bereaved Mrs. 
McCarthy will treasure these tributes above 
all others, 
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What Price Economy and Efficiency? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the April 25, 1957, issue of the 
Yardstick, containing the well-consid- 
ered views written by Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director, social action depart- 
ment NCWC, entitled “What Price 
Economy and Efficiency?” 

The article follows: 

WHAT PRICE Economy AND EFFICIENCY? 


(By Msgr. George G. Higgins, director, social 
action department, NOWO.) 

The AFL-CIO Government Employees 
Council—representing a number of Federal 
employee unions with a membership of ap- 
proximately 600,000 Government workers— 
will sponsor an important legislative rally in 
Washington, May 14 and 15. After a brief- 
ing session at a downtown auditorium, rep- 
resentatives of the various white-collar, blue- 
collar and postal employee unions affiliated 
with the Council will spend a day-and-a- 
half lobbying for classified and postal pay 
raises, annuity increases for retired Federal 
workers, and a union recognition bill. 

Whether by coincidence or by design, this 
Tally was announced shortly after the De- 
partment of Justice—in a brief filed with the 
United States Court of Claims in Washing- 
ton—flatly took the position that Govern- 
ment workers are, in effect, a class apart, 
that they cannot expect to be treated like 
the employees of private industry in the field 
of wages, hours, and working conditions. 

The Justice Department's brief was filed 
in answer to a test suit by a group of postal 
clerks in the Court of Claims, seeking over- 
time payments for extra time spent in study- 
ing postal sorting “schemes.” 

FUNDAMENTALLY UNSOUND 


As the son of a postal supervisor and the 
brother of a postal clerk, I would not care 
to express an opinion on the merits of this 
particular case for fear of seeming to be 
prejudiced. On the other hand, regardless 
of how the case is eventually decided by the 
Court of Claims, it must be said—in all 
honesty and clearly aside from partisan poli- 
tics—that the labor relations philosophy 
expressed in the Justice Department's brief 
is fundamentally unsound. 

The director of the AFL-CIO Government 
Employees Council, Thomas G. Walters, was 
not exaggerating when he curtly dismissed 
the brief as “a throwback to the horse-and- 
buggy days.” Mr. Walters and several of 
his associates in the Government Employees 
Council, have also made the point that the 
Justice Department's brief dramatically 
highlights the need for a comprehensive 
labor-management relations law in Govern- 
ment service. Their point is well taken. 

The gist of the Justice Department's brief 
is that Government efficiency and economy 
(rather than social justice or the prevailing 
labor standards of private industry or the 
standards of Federal labor legislation) must 
be the determining, if not the only, norm in 
establishing rates of pay and conditions of 
work for Government employees. 

RED HERRING 

What does this mean in practice? 

In the language of the brief, it means first 
of all that “the basic rights of labor—the 
right to strike and the right to bargain col- 
lectively—cannot be afforded Federal em- 
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ployees consistently with the Federal obli- 
gation to the taxpayer to operate the Federal 
administration economically and efficiently.” 
This is obviously a red herring. For it is a 
well known fact that Government employees’ 
unions explicitly waive the right to strike in 
their constitutions. 

Secondly, the “efficiency and economy” 
philosophy of labor relations means, for ex- 
ample, that “if Congress desires that, inso- 
far as it is possible, all workers in this coun- 
try work only 8 hours a day, nevertheless 
Congress could, in its concern for Federal 
expenditures, require and validly provide 
that Federal employees work 10 hours a day.” 

Thirdly, the archaic labor relations phi- 
losophy expressed in the Justice Depart- 
ment's brief means that “the economical ad- 
ministration of Government precludes the 
immediate and total adoption by Congress 
of schemes such as automatic cost of living 
increases based on the consumer price 
index.“ 

DANGEROUS FALLACY 

Ditto for all of the other progressive labor 
standards adopted in recent years by private 
industry and/or enacted by Federal legis- 
lation. According to the Justice Depart- 
ment, in the case of Federal employees these 
improvements (which are lumped together 
in the brief under the heading of the present- 
day philosophy of labor law) “must either 
bow to or be balanced with considerations 
of economy and efficiency in Government.” 

In our opinion, this is a very dangerous 
fallacy and one that ought to be publicly 
repudiated by the administration at the 
earliest opportunity. It means, in the final 
analysis, that the Federal Government is 
above the moral law and is not bound by 
the rules of justice and equity in the fleld 
of labor relations. 

The weakness of this philosophy of labor 
relations can be readily illustrated by a few 
simple examples. If the Federal Govern- 
ment can require its employees to work 10 
hours a day, why not 12 or 14 hours? Why 
not 6 days a week instead of 5? Moreover, 
if Government economy is to be the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, norm in establishing 
labor standards in the Federal service, why 
not reduce the wages of Federal employees to 
the standards which prevailed 25 or 50 years 
ago? 

OBVIOUS ANSWER 

The obvious answer to these questions— 
prescinding, for the moment, from consider- 
ations of justice and equity—is that the ma- 
jority of Government employees would re- 
fuse to accept these conditions, 

In other words, if the efficiency and econ- 
omy theory of labor relations were to be 
carried to its logical conclusion, the Federal 
Government would completely destroy the 
morale of its employees and eventually force 
them out of Government service in droves. 
What price economy and efficiency, And 
what a way to destroy the reputation of the 
United States Government as a symbol of 
justice and a bulwark of human rights and 
human dignity. 


Welcome, Channel 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
decision by the Federal Communications 


Commission awarding TV channel 5 in 
Boston to the Boston Herald-Traveler 


May 7 


imposes upon that newspaper a great 
responsibility because it now enters into 
an additional media of mass communica- 
tion beyond its present field of two news- 
papers and radio station WHDH. I am 
sure that the Herald-Traveler will meet 
this challenge, and in this connection I 
would like to have printed in the REcoRD 
the following editorial taken from the 
very distinguished newspaper, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, published in Bos- 
ton on April 30, 1957, and entitled “Wel- 
come, Channel 5"; 
WELCOME, CHANNEL 5 


May we add our congratulations to those 
which have come from all parts of the greater 
Boston community to the Boston Herald- 
Traveler for its great new opportunity and 
responsibility in the allocation of channel 5 
TV 


Boston has long needed a third commercial 
television outlet to join the 2 effective stat- 
tions which operate channels 4 and 7 and the 
Lowell Cooperative Broadcasting Foundation 
in its noncommercial operation of channel 2. 
The new channel will help Boston get more 
of the worthwhile programs which compet!- 
tive pressures have sometimes kept off exist- 
ing channels. 

We are confident that in operating chan- 
nel 5 the Herald-Traveler will perform 
genuine community service. Channel 
should add the best TV programs available 
from national sources to the outstanding 
sports coverage, frequent newcasts, and 
good variety of music now supplied by radi? 
station WHDH. $ 

In recent years the Herald-Traveler has 
distinguished itself in many ways. It bas 
won a notable succession of Pulitzer prizes 
for editorials and has crusaded vigorously 
in its news pages. 

All these things are good auguries for an 
effective and responsible operation of chan- 
nel 5. More power to the undertaking. 


Liberation Day—Ethiopia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when Í 
returned from the Bandung Conference, 
I announced that I would address from 
the floor of Congress each one of the par- 
ticipating countries, except the Commu- 
nist ones, on friendly terms with the 
United States. On May 5, 1957, Ethiopi# 
celebrated her 16th anniversary of Lib- 
eration Day. I wish to send greetings to 
the Ethiopian people, His Imperial Maj- 
esty Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
and His Excellency Yilma Deressa, Am 
bassador of Ethiopia, in honor of tha 
occasion. 

The sovereign state of Ethiopia has 
enjoyed independence from time imme- 
morial. Ethiopia was a great power from 
the beginning of recorded history. The 
holocaust of tyranny and totalitarianis™ 
in the years preceding the Second world 
War forced the Government to 
refuge outside its own territory, Italia? 
control was never recognized by Ethiopia 
nor the United States. 

Emperor Selassie was one of the feu 
men of courage who read correctly th® 
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Signs of those turbulent times. He cau- 
tioned the free world to resist the ad- 
of totalitarianism and pled with 
the world to rally its forces to stop un- 
Warranted aggression. While the free 
pond turned deaf ears to his cry, the 
Orces of nazism and fascism pursued 
their deadly course. 
Alone against a towering enemy, Ethi- 
ia fought valiantly for its life, and for 
first time in 3,000 years Ethiopia 
lost her independence. 
Ge May 5, 1941, 5 years after occupa- 
forces had taken over Addis Ababa, 
beror Selassie reentered his country. 
e of his first official acts was to call 
epon his people to follow Christian prin- 
; ae and forgo acts of revenge against 
e tens of thousands of Italians who 
trapped by the liberation forces. 
h In the years since liberation, Ethiopia 
as tenaciously bent her energies toward 
the reestablishment of the country and 
Continuation of forward-looking 
Projects which had been interrupted by 
© invasion and occupation. 
Ethiopia and the United States have 
the midcentury mark in the his- 
tory of their diplomatic relations. 
friendly and cooperative relations with 
e United States in full support of the 
Principle of collective security are the 
bases of Ethiopia’s foreign policy. 
thiopia can look with pride upon its 
oo I salute this nation of stalwart 
ple and pray for them continued 
in and prosperity as they go forward 
to a new year of national life. 


Courage of Victims Is Inspiring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


tet: HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
. to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ton T include therein the following edi- 
3 tial taken from the Pageland (S. C.) 
of April 18, 1957: 
Courace or VICTIMS Is INSPIRING 


it When disaster struck this region last week, 
3 to return to a place it previously 
or visited when, a couple of years ago, one 
one Most severe hailstorms in recent years 
tonne a pathway from the Kershaw-Ches- 
eid County line across Chesterfield into 

or boro and beyond to the eastward. Scars 
D t earlier wound still are visible in 
Places, dead pine trees that didn't recover, 
5 Of buildings still perforated, dents in 
Obiles and broken glass in many places. 

ta through the same area last Monday night 
Veled another visitor, a terrifying tornado 

t dipped at random across several coun- 
tet leveling whatever lay in its path, dis- 
presrating millions of dollars’ worth of 
way and endangering lives all along the 
wer Many years the scars of this severe 
Ta Will be visible, because destruction 
ore from complete in the case of scores 
Omes and small buildings, to minor dam- 

in the unexplainable instances that are 
Part or the reasons tornados are considered 
freaks, Wide swaths were cut through thick 
of pines and hardwoods, clipping huge 
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trunks in two as if they were playthings made 
of paper, destroying buildings that had stood 
for scores of years against the worst the ele- 
ments could offer, These things do not 
vanish overnight. 

To offset in large part the wanton destruc- 
tion, there is ample evidence that the deep 
wells of courage that made the State and 
Nation great by carving it from wilderness 
still have not run dry. The immediate re- 
sponse to the challenge of the tornado was 
action: what was lost must be rebuilt, what 
was broken must be repaired. All who have 
seen the work done by the victims in so 
short a time are impressed with the imme- 
diacy and high purpose of their efforts. 

While all the neighbors of the people of 
Jefferson, Cheraw, Wallace, and other sec- 
tions the tornado visited in the fading light 
last Monday, April 8, extend sincerest sym- 
pathy for their plight, they also admire and 
envy the toughness and determination their 
reaction makes so obvious, and give thanks 
with them that no lives were claimed by the 
destroying winds. 


Suspending Application of Certain Laws 
With Respect to Personnel Employed 
by Committee on Ways and Means 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do this in view of some 
circumstances that arose last year with 
reference to the employment of certain 
people on the staff by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. There were cer- 
tain charges of a possible conflict of 
interest. At this time I should like to 
ask any member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to comment with ref- 
erence to the position of the committee 
in the event they find that such conflict 
of interest may exist. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I want to commend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk] for being 
on his toes as usual, He always does a 
good job in looking after the welfare 
of his constituents. 

In the instant case, I can assure him 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
and also the subcommittees are mind- 
ful of the factors involved in this par- 
ticular resolution. Also I can give the 
gentleman assurance that the matter 
relating to this particular resolution, or 
to which this particular resolution re- 
lates, has been thoroughly investigated 
by the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Trade Policy, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], and no 
improper action was found. 

The facts are simply these, Mr. 
Speaker, Due to the nature of the work 
involved in the investigations made by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
taxes and tariffs, it is most difficult to get 
qualified men to come work for the com- 
mittee for a matter of only a few months. 
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We must take people from the field who 
have a vast knowledge of the particular 
subject we are investigating. Naturally, 
they have a rather lucrative practice and 
dislike very much to take the chance of 
the conflict of interest statute depriving 
them of their future livelihood just for 
the sake of working for the committee for 
possibly 2 or 3 months. For that reason 
it is necessary for us to seek the enact- 
ment of a resolution such as this in order 
to protect these people and at the same 
time provide our committee with the type 
of help we need. I trust the gentleman 
will accept that explanation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the explanation made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp]. I realize the need 
for these specialists and, of course, with 
his statement that conflicts of interest 
such as may have developed possibly in 
the past will not develop in the future, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 


Israeli Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Israel celebrated the ninth anniversary 
of its independence. May 6 is a date that 
truly symbolizes a great Jewish accom- 
plishment. Within 9 years the ideal of 
Zionism has been transformed from 
dream to reality. During these 9 difficult 
years of existence Israel has struggled, 
but she has won, thanks to the skill of her 
leaders and the tenacity of her popula- 
tion. Both the Arabs and the great pow- 
ers have exerted strong pressures on 
Israel, but in spite of them Israel has sur- 
vived and flourishes. I salute Israel on 
this happy anniversary. 

Israel, like America, is a nation of pio- 
neers and a people of diverse origins. 
Both nations are devoted to democracy 
and both nations oppose the impending 
threat of communism in the Middle East. 
As America’s bulwark against the Soviet 
threat, Israel deserves and will obtain 
America's fullest support. 

Israel is more than ever important for 
the defense of the United States and the 
West in the Middle East, since Britain 
has evacuated Suez and since British 
standing the Middle East has declined. 
The United States is now assuming Brit- 
ain’s former role, and in order to do so it 
needs all the friends it can find at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. If 
war should break out in the Middle East, 
the United States must have bases and 
allies. Under these circumstances, Israel 
might turn out to be one of America's 
most important footholds in the Middle 
East. 

It is therefore a clear necessity for the 
United States to support Israel out of 
strategic interest and strategic need. 
Also the United States has traditionally 
opposed aggression and supported the 
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weaker side in international disputes. 
Moreover, Israel represents the only cen- 
ter of western culture in an area which 
must be westernized. Israel is the spear- 
head of cultural revolution in the Middle 
East and when peace comes to that region 
Israel can serve as instructor and tutor 
and example to the surrounding Moslem 
nations. 

Israel has declared for the side of the 
free world, for democracy, for the west- 
ern cause; the United States must not 
and cannot abandon Israel nor the values 
and 3 for which Israel 
stands. 


Irrigation, Power, and Flood-Control 
Projects Under ICA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this report shows in detail the irriga- 
tion, power, and flood-control projects 
for which this country has either spent 
or obligated funds from April 3, 1948, 
through December 31, 1956. It will 
show that we have obligated $355,800,000 
for 197 projects in 46 different foreign 
countries, This list was compiled by the 
ICA and the projects range from a few 
thousand to many millions of dollars. 
These projects once started, must be 
seen through to completion and will cost 
many more millions of dollars. It is my 
understanding that just recently several 
more projects were authorized and 
money obligated for projects in Formosa 
and other Far Eastern countries. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if 
this country is able to spend $355,800,000 
in irrigation and power projects from 
Ethiopia to Vietnam, we can afford to be 
a little more generous toward some of 
the irrigation, reclamation, power, and 
flood- control projects in our own coun- 
try. These projects at home are an 
investment in the future of a great, 
dynamic, growing America. 

I beseech the generosity of my col- 
leagues in approaching this serious 
problem in these days when we are try- 
ing our best to cut the Federal spending. 
An irrigation project overseas pays no 
return to the United States; while an 
irrigation project in our own country 
pays back its cost in full to the Treasury 
over a period of years. In addition it 
adds new wealth to our Nation. It 
brings in new industry and new taxes 
for our expanding economy. 

I trust my colleagues will examine the 
197 projects on irrigation, reclamation, 
and power in the 46 different foreign 
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countries. If you will do that, I am sure some of the projects urgently needed in 
you will feel a little more kindly toward our own country: 


TABLE I.—Summary of ICA or predecessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, reclamation 
(including flood control), and power projects, cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948—Dec. 31, 1956 


[Millions of dollars] 
É Table in | Obligations 
Program which | asof Dec. 
detail is 
shown 


ICA and predecessor agencies“ programs total „„ „„ 


Inactive programs: 
SOCIO TONE SIMU IOMER TRL EOCENE r eres Ses oeuns S TI 
European overseas territory projects ; = È 
Continuing programs: 
Far East projects 
sot East and south Asia projects. ...... 


Source: International Cooperation Administration Office of Statisties and Reports Apr. 24, 1957. 


Taste II. European industrial projects:! ICA or predecessor agencies’ obligations for 
irrigation, reclamation, and power projects by country and project, Apr. 3, 1948-Dee. 


81, 1956 
{Thousands of dollars} 


Cumulative | July 1, 1984, | Prior to 
through yeat 


Country and project total through 


Dec. 31, 1956 1955 
eat a 
SURO SRR eee cede a E e r a N a: $100, 123 
Laity oe ne hd e ee BS ata Bee Dyn, | ee: Oil ema pL By 3,317 
Steam electric station (60,000 kilowatts) at Kynby. . 3.377 3.317 
m. ] Lv ADA A ͥ%WQ W at sTE ae 18, 029 
Extension of the Office du Niger irrigation project in French West Africa.. 1.101 
Thermal electric powerplant at Dechy (120,000 Kllowatts) 12, 048 
Boller for steam electric station at Arrigh! (100,000 kilowatts)... __- 2, 444 
Boller equipment for steam electric unit at Nantes Chevire (100,000 
SE) E ae eS ea 1, 805 
sal 
4, 8ô1 
got 
Expansion of hydroelectric plant on Sog River... 3. 
Expansion of hydroelectric plant on Laxa River 97 
— 
5 CEN ee I EL! SLE Sy eae? ST Sp SA ate ey EE LE 50, 9 62, 110 
ah condi 
Steam electric station (50,000 kilowatts) at (Cienoa 5, 510 5 669 
Steam electric station (60,000 kilowatts) at Palermo 5, 730 6, 086 
Turbo-gonerator with 60,000 kilowatts capacity to serve northern Italy. 6, 092 6, 230 
Turbo-generator (50,000 kilowatts) at Genoa for Sociota Edison, Milan. 6,111 6, 109 
Turbo-generator (50,000 kilowatts) near Turin for Societa Idroelettrica 
2 CN PS 2S R EY EAP ae Ge oe 5, 987 6, ws 
Steam electric station (60,000 kilowatts) at Civitavecchia Rome 5, 608 6, 13 
Steam electric station (60,000 kilowatts) at Naples.. 6, 014 6, w7 
Steam electric station (100,000 kilowatts) at Piacenza 10, 357 10, 51 
Steam electric station (30,000 kilowatts) at Naples —-------.--.-- 3, 230 3, 349 
Steam electric plant (120,000 kilowatts) near Tavazzano for STEL ....- 2, 478 2, 580 
Addition to steam-electric plant (30,000 kilowatts) at Turin 2.862 3, 225 
N E E E E N re R eS 3,002 
— 
Thermal powerplant (124,000 kilowatts) on the Amer River 3,0922 3,093 
‘ortugal 897 
P I aes m apaa at r nA Ti pa 
Irrigation sna: power development in the Sorrais Valley and plains sot 
CENT EAC cn a pecs pre S N N EEN E A . ———ꝙ 
— 
F c 0 Sl Wind er ee Oe 7, 300 
— 
Thermal powerplant at Bureens. 25 
rmal pow t at Escatron a 
powerp a 
je SS n A DA EAS et R AE A N E E RE E + dl EES 6 
517 


program, in ini certain procurement authorizations issued by ECA and MSA were identified with 
lan period from 1949 to 1952, Tho last 
pain authorized in June 1954, ‘This table 


Source: International . Adminletration, Office of Statistics and Reports, Apr. 26, 1957, 
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Tanie III. European overseas territories: ICA or predecessor agencies’ obligations for. Taste V.—Near East and south Asia ICA or 
irrigation, reclamation, and power projects as of Dec. 31, 1956 


[Thousands of dollars} 


Ares and project 


— ee th ee ft A ee ee eee 


Toler Se ne 


Netherlands territories- ~---crs--2rnaro eriein Foi 
“Eysvoogel plan“ land reclamation, Surinam 
United Kingdom territories..n.cce-0cec¢ceeceneccecutecee 
Power station, Malta 
-Clarendon irrigation 1 Jamal eran 
Construction of reservoirs, rs h Somaliand 2. 
Antierosion and reclamation, Cyprus 2 


GENERAL Nore 
he in the overseas territories of Euro: 
current status, as of Dec. 31, 1956, of t 


F A. 


French soil conservation program, Algerin . 


—This prognan, in which ECA utilized European program funds to finance direct} 
countries, was active in fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 
obligations originally entered into during that earlier period. 


Cumulative | July 1, 1954, 
total as of traus h 
Dec. 31, 1956 | Dec. 21 1956 


specific 


This table shows 


Source: International Cooperation Administration, Office of Statisties and Reports, Apr 26, 1057. 


Taste IV.—Far East program—ICA or prede- 
fessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, 
reclamation, and power projects, by coun- 
try and type of project, June 5, 1950- 
Deo. 31, 1956 

AND PROJECT—CUMULATIVE TOTAL 
THROUGH DEC. 31, 1956 


{Thousands of dollars] 
Far East, tot $115, 728 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam 1,316 
Irrigation and reclamation__-.-- 859 
Thermal power generation 457 
Cambodia. hee ce . B52 


Tien-leng hydro power station 
en-leng (peaking) hydro pow- 
er station — eae — 

Li-wu hydro power statſons 

hydro power station 


en (peaking) power sta- 


78 
Taiwan Power Co., thermal 462 
Peng-hu thermal power station 38 
Nan-pu thermal power stations 5, 958 
Nan-pu thermal, second unit-.-- 4.955 


ermal power generation 1,571 
Power transmission and distribu- 


10, 850 
180 
75 
124 
433 
system improvement 2. 785 
Summen multipurpose dam 4.014 
Shen-ao thermal 2. 000 
€-Chien hydro- — 2,527 
eh hydro dam — 1. 127 
Indonesian Republle 772 
et i development and conserva- 
PPTP 853 
gots conservation and land uti- 
T r 119 
Korea... PEN . 
Thermal power developments 
(Seoul, Pusan, Sanehok) ~-_._ 28, 200 
Hwachon hydropower plant. 7. 104 


Taste IV. Far East program—Continued 
Korea—Continued 


Irrigation and land reclamation 1. 5, 649 
Hydro-exploratory survey 
Power rehabilitation engineering 


OST NE a eS 2, 559 
9 and watershed manage- 
MOR Go a AETA LCE 697 
Rehabilitation of Yongwol and 
Tangin-Ri thermal 1, 460 
Rehabilitation of Chong-Dyong 
DAM egret Sel = Me 2, 000 


Rehabilitation and improvement, 
electric-power-distribution sys- 
tem. 


Irrigation—- pump 


Irrigation and reclamation. 
Power-system survey and rural, 


power oe sige eee 1, 128 
Tank irrigation 180 
Northeast ground-water develop- 

Ment esse eae ens PRPS 733 

WISDOM Ji nascoweywanneneneak askin 478 
Irrigation and drainage 177 
Reforestation and erosion con- 

oe) Ieee a ae ae Bey ee Bee coon 154 

Electric-power development... 147 


1 UNERA field of responsibility prior to 
fiscal year 1955. 


predecessor agencies’ obligations for irri- 
gation, reclamation, and power projects 
by country and type of project July 1, 1951- 
Dec. 31, 1956 
COUNTRY AND PROJECT—CUMULATIVE TOTAL 
THROUGH DEC. 31, 1956 
{Thousands of dollars] 
Near East and south Asia 


ho eee aa E $117, 038 
At ghaninsten2 5 eae 1, 468 
Helmand Valley development 1, 466 
rc cas ene eae 1, 834 
Irrigation and land development_ 1, 834 
Ss 
pas) eee RPE E Syn ope EE 3,977 
Underground water survey 314 
Agricultural drainage 220 
Drainage investigation cai 
Moo ae nen Sele = 29 
Land and water utillzation 109 
Land reclamation and develop- 
ment (Abis area)) 2. 337 
Land reclamation and develop- 
ment (Earis Qasta area) 968 
0000 2 anh na a 12, 521 
Thermal electric plant in Eubean 
Gulf territory 80,000 kilo- 
CECT 7, 040 
Electric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and distribution from 
Eubean Gulf territory station. 198 
Electric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and distribution out 
of Agra plant „„ 83 
Electric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and distribution out 
of Ladhon plant 129 
Hydroelectric plant (5,000 kilo- 
watts) at Louros 42 


Electric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and distribution out 


Owner-engineer services to Greek 
Government on Greek electric 


power program 4,996 
Advisory group on land and 
water development 30 
A 40, 286 
Ground water irrigation.........0. 18,700 
River valley development 8, 134 
Groundwater exploration. J 4,106 
Water resources survey 
Technical services water re- 
sources and power develop- 
c = 348 
Rihand Valley development 6, 427 
Rajasthan power facilities 1, 065 
Nod control... „ 8 352 
Bokaro thermal plant 85 
Development of forest research 
and desert afforesta tion 499 
Technical assistance in irrigation 
research institute m n 81 
Ste T E E N el irce — 2. 790 
Golpayegan Dam — 137 
Kuhrang Tunnel — 50 
Land use survey 2 200 
Karkheh Dam construction 158 
Ghanat construction — 143 
River basin survey io 222 
Irrigation Bonga i 95 
Zayandeh Rud Basin 42 
Deep wells—Yezd area (for irri- 
CARO) TTT 150 
Development of Khuzistan 
6 — — A 425 
Shiraz powerplant = 488 
Karaj Dam construction 680 
E 


A3428 
Tant V.—Near East and south Asia—Con. 
Trug ä — U— — 251 
Range improvement 33 
Irrigation construction design 206 
Irrigation and drainage labora- 
tory----- A 12 
—— — 
Tsrael onennaa ä — 187 
Water resources 162 
Irrigation development 25 
e 
Jordan c„c4„%„?u' 5, 069 
Range management and ground- 
water development 165 
Yarmouk Jordan Valley 1. 327 
General Wadi development 1. 771 
Wadi Dhulen — 12 
Ground water conservation 125 
Forestry and soil conservation 1. 122 
Land and water resources 547 
Lebanon 4 1. 416 
Trrigs tions 99 
Litani River „„ 470 
Kasmie construction 565 
Water reconnaissance survey 282 
——E 
Nepal 3 244 
Rapti Valley survey 12 
Sirsia irrigation projects 45 
Ground water irrigation -=-= 95 
River irrigation survey 13 
Tilawe River ſrrigation -------- 79 
W AAA ee A 
Bolan | bam > 75 
Makhidham reclamation_......- 780 
Ground water exploration and 
tubs: ns 200 
Gangse-Kebadak irrigation — 2, 115 
Soll and water conservation 222 
Taunsa barrage sdunrige 6, 195 
Soil and water conrervation Bal- 
uchistan (Sallaba) 130 
Soil and water conservation 
(range and pasture 55 
Punjab ground water survey 4,950 
Water resources advisory 197 
Karnafuli multipurpose (power 
and communications) 12, 259 
Turkey t in ccc nc snieter 19, 869 
Sariyar hydroelectric power 
T 12, 534 
Bosphorous aerial transmission 
line—overland transmission 
NCC ⁰ AAA eres 7. 335 


1 Data are cumulative through June 30, 

1956. Report for later date not received. 
All projects listed, except the last entry, 

were originally authorized under ECA and 

MSA as part of the industrial-projects pro- 

gram. The data shown represent the cur- 

rent status, as of Dec. 31, 1956, of the obliga- 
tions made by ICA's predecessor agencies, 

The Turkish projects were originally au- 
thorized under ECA and MSA as part of the 
industrial-projects program. The data 
shown include small additional amounts 
authorized under ICA. 

‘Taste VI.—A/frica—ICA or predecessor agen~ 
cies’ obligations for irrigation, reclamation, 
and power projects, by country and type of 
project, July 1, 1951—Dec. 31, 1956 

COUNTRY AND PROJECT-—CUMULATIVE THROUGH 

DEC. 31, 1956 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Africa total - $977 


— ͤ— 


eee eee, e 


Water resources survey 147 
Well drilling (for irrigation)....... 400 
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Tare VI.—A/frica—Continued 
Tiberin con onnan p na 116 
Forest Conservation. -=-= P E E 86 
Range management = 20 
SS — 
r . . 53 
Ground water and mineral develop- 
ccc setesanene = 
Irrigation development.._...«----- 8 
Range development 11 
2 — 
Overseas territories... - 261 
= 
Gold Coast—United Kingdom 229 
Land planning and soil conserva- 
New. 28 229 
Somaliland— United Kingdom 32 
Irrigation program — - 32 


Tas.e VII- Latin American program IA or 
predecessor agencies’ obligations for irri- 
gation, reclamation, and projects, by 
country and type oj project July 1, 1951- 
Dec. 31, 1956 


COUNTRY AND PROJECT—CUMULATIVE THROUGH 
DEC, 31, 1956 


[Thousands of doliars] 
Latin America total - $10, 509 
COS eee 3 267 
Water utilization 100 
Water conservation 25 
Soil conservation 78 
Reforestation and soll and water 
conservation 32 
Water utilization- n 32 
ert erases 40 
Power resource development 40 
Ss P LAPE A 14 
Land and water resources devel- 
n S ER E E A NEN ry 14 
Gustema neenu pna AE eR i 670 
Rural development (clearing, 
land preparation, 923 
Rural development (small irriga- 
on cane ene nnawanecusuu 
Rural development (including 
land development 693 
Ait ee ee a ales 8, 364 
Development of Artibonite Valley. 2. 300 
Irrigation—Leogene emame 110 
National irrigation development g 
Vee yt a Spe Se a 120 
Clearing lands Grand Anse 5. 397 
Development of Quartier-Morin 
C —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 209 
Watershed control—— 228 
Honduras - S 103 
Land and water resources = 103 
NMrar agua ia 45 
Land and water resources (recla- 
MAtION) a akon esnnne 45 
PANAMA Sanana a — 6 
Water resources development 6 


Data are cumulative through June 30, 
1956. Detailed report for later date not 
received, 
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Tastz VIII.—Europe—ICA or predecessor 
agency obligations jor irrigation, reclama- 
tion, and power projects, by country and 
type of project, July 1, 1953—Dec. 31, 1956 

[Thousands of dollars] 
COUNTRY AND PROJECT—CUMULATIVE THROUGH 
DEC, 31, 1956 


Europe total AE $9, 580 
— 
FCC 9, 468 
Sa 
Thermal powerplant boilers, Cadiz, 
Malaya, Almeria , 610 
Electric power, fiscal year 1956 Bot- 
tleneck items“ -isurien 3, 892 
Electric power, fiscal year 1956 
“Construction equipment“ 1,936 
Soll conservation specialist 13 
Irrigation and reclamation spe- 
o ( pepe aernin a 13 
Reforestation mechanization spe- 
dis 1 4 
— n 
Nun PERLE NADA 3 112 
a ee 
Soll improvement apace 38 
POWER Gas lak E AE nwa nea 4 


1 Data are as of June 30, 1956. 


A Free Poland 


SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as news 
reaches us of increased unrest in Poland, 
punctuated by reports of new rioting 
over this past weekend, we realize how 
significant a link in the chain of free- 
dom lies in Poland. 

During the past year the Polish people 
have demonstrated to the world the fail- 
ure of Communist policy to provide for 
the well-being of the people held in its 
grip: the failure of Communist policy in 
developing the potential of the individ- 
ual; the failure of Communist policy to 
govern others by the use ‘of force and 
terror, P 

May 3 was a significant day in Polish 
history, commemorating, as it did, the 
anniversary of the enactment of one 
the first of European democratic and 
progressive constitutions brought to life 
on that date in 1791. This day has 
never been forgotten, and it is a mark— 
a dramatic mark—of the deathless 
to freedom of the Polish people that 
through their own efforts they have suc- 
ceeded in loosening to a degree the yoke 
of Soviet domination, so much so that in 
this year private celebrations of the sig- 
nificant May 3 date were permitted. 

In helping Poland now, as I believ® 
our Government must, we are under- 
standably taking a calculated risk, but 
our risk is minute indeed in comparison 
to the risk the Polish people themselves 
are taking in turning to the United 
States. We cannot refuse to act out of 
a paralysis of fear. It could be that the 
very help we give Poland would be on® 
of the greatest blows struck for liberty: 
It could be the step toward a bloodless 
divorce from Soviet control, and it could 
demonstrate that the concern of 
United States for an interest in 


1957 


as people is a traditional mark of our 
own freedom, thus puncturing Soviet 
Propaganda that the West cares nothing 
for people, only for money. 


A Hoosier Nonconformist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
set forth in the Record an article from 
Los Angeles Times of April 3, 1957, a 
favorable appraisal of Senator WILLIAM 
JENNER, of Indiana: 
A Hoosier NONCONFORMIST 
(By Holmes Alexander) 
N In any but our conformist age," sald a 
deu York Times book review on March 17, 
it would compliment a man to say that his 
opinions were currently unfashionable.” 

r a nonconformist who seldom draws 
compliments from the New York Times or the 
Test of the conformist press, there is Senator 

Jenner, Republican, of Indiana, a 
man whose unfashionable ideas are not 
nearly so unstylish as they used to be. 

At this time of year with schoolchildren 
And their gaping elders paying the annual 
2 e to Washington, B. C., the denizen 

Often asked for sightseeing advice. 

ne to visit? What. restaurant to try? 
t t Senator to hear make a speech in the 
amous citadel of our American liberties? 

Next time somebody asks me, I'm going to 

mmend BTL Jenner. He's not so cele- 

ted or notorious or so awe-inspiring or 
da unm? as some of his colleagues who could 
named, but Jenner has a bagful of quali- 
which typical American tourists would 

ng remember to their benefit. 
5 It's safe to say that nobody who hears 
ENNER speak will ever forget his palm- 
Slapping, foot-stamping, finger-wagging way 
bd Oratory. It's certain that he is a well- 
Urned, handsome, energetic, and compelling 
nality. You either like him or you 
don't. You burst out laughing or you turn 
Sway scandalized at his audacious, out- 
us thrusts at the sacred cows and the 

*Acrosanct institutions. 

© man’s a headache in many places 
dung town, but he's nobody's bore, and, 

spite the effete criticism by the conform- 

, he’s nobody's boor. He's a lawyer's law- 
Jer and a razzie-dazzle debater, 
traits, though warm and gratifying, 
are not what the tourists would find most 
editying. Jenner has a gift which Amer- 
icans down through the years have unfail- 
ingly appreciated. 
8 Mark Twain, like Will Rogers, like 

L. Mencken, this Hoosier politico can spot 
® Phony and can recognize hokum by in- 
ganct, If you watch him down there in the 

nate, well he may remind you of the 
legendary willow branch which old folks say 

the only infallible finder of underground 
Water, Jewnrn never misses the subter- 
Tanean flow of ideological bilge water. He 
like a Geiger counter to those hidden 
deposits of buncombe in which our political 

is so prolific. 

For example, not long ago JENNER made 
long, serious analysis of the Eisenhower 

e, in the midst of which he com- 
qeneed a comic, singsong rendition of the 

owing quotation: 

8 cannot help but dream out loud a little 

- The Tigris and Euphrates Valley can 


What 
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be made to bloom as it did in the times 
of Babylon and Nineveh. Israel can be made 
the land of milk and honey—Ethiopia—has 
65,000 square miles of land just exactly like 
the Corn Belt of northern Illinois—self- 
liquidating projects—will come so fast that 
we will not recognize the world in which we 
now live.” z 

A world dreamer? Yes, JENNER was quot- 
ing Truman. JENNER was showing his 
bent-double colleagues that globalissimo un- 
der any party label is just as preposterous. 

Several years ago the social-security law 
prevented funds from going to any State 
which made public the names of persons on 
the relief rolls. The bleeding hearts argued 
that disclosure would humiliate the recipi- 
ents. JENNER scoffed at these crocodile tears 
and argued that disclosure would not em- 
barrass anybody except the freeloaders and 
the bureaucratic empire builders. 

The law was changed and 20 States availed 
themselves of the right to publish the relief 
rolls for the taxpayers to see. 

It is imperative in our freethinking way 
of life and politics to tolerate the noncon- 
formist unless he is a clear and present dan- 
ger to our existence. Many liberals to this 
day are intolerant of Jenner and the anti- 
Communists but are sympathetic almost to 
the point of collusion with the Communists. 

JENNER is serenely impervious to their 
criticism. He regards himself not as a leader 
of thought but as being politically repre- 
sentative of his sovereign State. Indiana 
has been electing him to public office since 
1934. 

The Senator, now in his third term and 
up for reelection next year, says that 
Hoosiers are commonsense Americans who 
put their country and its ideals of individ- 
ualism ahead of worldism, welfare, and 
superstatism. 

JENNER voted and spoke against the ad- 
ministration budget as well as against the 
Elsenhower doctrine, which he regards as a 
useless entanglement. He found that 4 of 
the 9 Indiana Republicans in the House of 
Representatives voted to return the budget 
to Ike for cutting. And 3 of these 9 Repub- 
licans sided against the administration on 
the doctrine. It is unusual for any House 
Members to oppose a popular, reelected ad- 
ministration. 

These figures indicate to Jenner that 
close-to-the-people Congressmen are falling 
away from the new Republicanism. They 
are coming JENNER’s way and this illustrates 
the moral lesson of being kind to noncon- 
formists. This time next year the intellec- 
tual fashions may change, 


Something Has To Give 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Evening Herald of May 3, 1957: 

SOMETHING Has To Give 

Many economists say business is not as 
good this year as they had expected. 

The economists say business spending for 
improvements and expansion is running 
about $1 billion a year behind expectations. 
Inventory buying is running about $2 bil- 
lion a year behind forecasts. Home build- 
ing has dropped at the rate of nearly $1 
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billion a year. New car sales are lagging at 
the rate of $1 billion to $2 billion a year. 

The drop in business amounts to between 
1 and 2 percent of the total value of goods 
and services produced per year (gross na- 
tional product). Economists say this drop 
is not large, but is enough to be felt. How- 
ever, they say the chance of a real recession 
is unlikely—because Federal Government 
spending is rising strongly. 

That Government spending is financed by 
tax dollars which come out of your pocket- 
books and ours. Maybe, if the Government 
didn't take so many of our dollars in taxes, 
we'd have more money to spend, ourselves, 
and business might not be slumping, 


Connecticut Flood Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement made today before the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for Public Works 
by William S. Wise, director, Connecti- 
cut State Water Commission. The chair- 
man of the water commission is former 
Congressman from the First District 
Herman P. Kopplemann. This fine 
comprehensive request merits most ear- 
nest consideration. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, the people of Connecticut—as 
individuals, as communities, and as a State— 
are making a magnificent recovery from the 
catastrophic floods of August and October 
1955. 

The task was of unparalleled magnitude. 

Never before in Connecticut history had 
natural disasters taken so tragic a toll of 
human life and resulted in such enormous 
property damage. Never before had so 
many people been left homeless and out of 
work, so many bridges and roads destroyed, 
and so many business and industrial firms 
damaged. 

Connecticut is determined to prevent or at 
least greatly reduce the damages from any 
such disastrous floods in the future. 

A special flood session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly in November 1955, author- 
ized expenditures of approximately $70 mil- 
lion to start a recovery program. 

The State has given great assistance to 
flood municipalities which would have been 
left in serious financial difficulties if they 
had been forced to shoulder alone the full 
burden of recovery. The State is replacing 
municipal bridges, roads, buildings, and fire 
equipment; it is reimbursing local communi- 
ties for tax losses; it is building public hous- 
ing and guaranteeing low-interest, long-term 
housing mortgages for families which lost 
their homes in the floods; it is assisting in 
planning and redevelopment so that from 
the wreckage of this disaster can rise a 
finer Connecticut than that which stood be- 
fore the floods came; it is undertaking flood- 
control planning and projects; it is carrying 
out dam inspection and stream encroach- 
ment programs. 

The present session of the General As- 
sembly ts considering a $8,275,000 program 
that will implement the work that has thus 
far been done. The water resources and 
flood control committee of the general as- 
sembly has reported favorably on the author- 
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zation of $5 million for flood-control facili- 
ties, $3 million for beach and shore erosion 
control, $100,000 for studies in flood control, 
$150,000 for the setting of stream encroach- 
ment limits along waterways, and $25,000 for 
inventory and supervision of dams, This 
program is aimed at trying to keep ravaging 
floodwaters from the people and also in 
trying to keep people away from the flood- 
waters. 

Connecticut is thus meeting the complex 
problems facing it with courage, with deter- 
mination, with faith in the future, and with 
large appropriations. 

To effectively implement this program and 
to protect the State from future floods, how- 
ever, Connecticut needs both financial and 
technical help from the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government, from both prece- 
dence and experience, has the responsibility 
for flood-control projects. In many in- 
stances, the control of floods in river valleys 
must be undertaken on an interstate basis 
and can be solved only by large and expensive 
projects. No State can carry by itself the 
full burden of flood protection. 

Over the years Connecticut has more than 
shouldered its share of the national taxation 
load and helped less fortunate States. For 
every thousand dollars Connecticut has con- 
tributed in Federal taxes during the past 25 
years, it has recelved back $49.92—the second 
smallest return of any State in the Nation. 

Now the time has come when we in Con- 
necticut meed Federal help to protect our 
homes, our loved ones, and our economic life. 
There should be no hesitancy in meeting 
these needs. Here are Connecticut's urgent 
requirements for the coming fiscal year: 
WAUGATUCK RIVER, MAD RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 


The New England division of the Army 
engineers has been of incalculable help to 
Connecticut, With dispatch and in accord- 
ance with sound engineering principles, it 
has studied and proposed certain measures 
for implementing the State’s flood-control 
program. The outstanding phase of this 
work is the recommendation and location of 
flood-control reservoirs to keep some of the 
flood waters away from our people. We re- 
quest all possible financial help to carry for- 
ward these projects which are so greatly 
needed to protect the State. We ask for 
the coming year only such sums as the Army 
engineers believe can be spent wisely, effec- 
tively, and efficiently. The following are a 
few items in this category: 

The Thomaston Dam, which will protect 
many sections of the vital industrial Nauga- 
tuck Valley, was started last year. The Army 
engineers have determined that $2,900,000 
will be needed to carry on this work effec- 
tively during the next year. 

other small reservoirs have been 
Proposed to reduce the flood waters entering 
the cities of Torrington and Winsted. The 
Hall Meadow Brook Dam located above Tor- 
rington on the West Branch of the Nauga- 
tuck River, the East Branch Dam on the 
East Branch of the Naugatuck River above 
Torrington, and the Mad River Dam above 
Winsted all have been found to be economi- 
cally justified. None of these dams has yet 
been authorized by Congress. We ask the 
Congress to authorize these projects imme- 
diately and to provide funds in the amount 
of $100,000 for each dam in order to proceed 
with further studies and the preparation of 
plans for the construction. 

We urgently request that a total of 83. 
200,000 be provided for carrying on the need- 
ed flood-control dams in the Naugatuck 
River and Mad River Valleys. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 

The comprehensive flood-control program 
for the Connecticut River was set up some 
years ago, and five flood-control reservoirs 
in this program are in various stages of con- 
struction. It is necessary to provide funds 
for proceeding with the program involving 
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the following reservoirs: Otter Brook Dam 
in New Hampshire, $2 million; North Hart- 
land Dam in Vermont, 81 million; North 
Springfield Dam in Vermont, $1,300,000; Ball 
Mountain Dam in Vermont, $1,306,000; 
Townshend Dam in Vermont, $1,300,000. 

We urgently request that $6,900,000 be pro- 
vided to carry on these projects during the 
coming year. 

THAMES RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 

The Thames River flood-control program 
was laid out a number of years ago. The 
disastrous floods of 1955 pointed up the need 
to carry out measures to contral the floods 
in this yalley, and the projects are now in 
various stages of construction, planning, and 
design. The dams and the amounts of 
money involved are as follows: Hodges Vil- 
lage Dam in Massachusetts, $1,860,000; Buf- 
fumville Dam in Massachusetts, $1,117,000; 
East Brimfield Dam in Massachusetts, $1,- 
500,000: and Westville Dam in Massachu- 
setts, $100,000. 

We urgently request that $4,577,000 be 
made available in order to carry on the pro- 
gram in the Thames River Valley. 

BUSH-M'CORMACK PROJECTS 

Congress authorized the so-called Bush- 
McCormack projects in an effort to push 
along more rapidly much-needed projects 
following the disastrous 1955 floods. The 
Army engineers indicate that there are ap- 
proximately 10 possible Bush-McCormack 
projects in Connecticut. The studies thus 
far have indicated that at the present time 
the plans have been prepared for 2 of these 
projects in Torrington; 1 on the east branch 
of the Naugatuck River and the other on 
the west branch. Federal funds are avail- 
able for carrying out these projects. 

We urgently request that Congress pro- 
vide funds in sufficient amounts to continue 
the construction of the needed Bush-Mc- 
Cormack projects and those projects of the 
small flood-control nature, 

HURRICANE PROTECTION FUNDS 


Because of the frequency of severe storms 
along the Connecticut and New England 
coast, many of hurricane severity, a study 
has been underway aimed at providing rea- 
sonable protection for certain vulnerable 
areas. During the past year the efforts of 
the Army engineers have been concentrated 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. There 
are a number of areas along the Connecticut 
shore in which certain protective measures 
are needed. Studies, therefore, should be 
undertaken at the earliest possible date. 

We urgently request that sufficient funds 
be made available to continue the hurricane 
protection studies along the Connecticut 
shore. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENT 

Connecticut, like any other progressive 
State, wishes to develop its harbors to serve 
the needs of the State. New Haven Harbor 
was improved some years ago. There is one 
section of the harbor, referred to as the 
Quinnipiac River section, which still needs 
to be completed. It is requested, therefore, 
that $575,000 be made available to complete 
this project. 

Bridgeport Harbor should be deepened 
from its present 30 feet to 35 feet. All in- 
dications point to the fact that this is an 
economical project. We, therefore, request 
Congress to authorize the deepening of 
Bridgeport Harbor and also to provide funds 
in the amount of $100,000 to proceed with 
the detailed studies and plans for this 
project. 

We request that $675,000 be provided for 
harbor-improvement work in Connecticut. 

BEACH-EROSION CONTROL 

Tt is quite likely that the present session 
of the general assembly will authorize a 
State expenditure of $3 million to continue 
beach and shore erosion-control work in co- 
operation with the Army engineers, This 
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program has been laid out in accordance 
with the wishes of the various towns in- 
volved and includes 25 projects spread along 
the shoreline. Studies indicate that Fed- 
eral funds totaling $294,000 are justified at 
6 projects. These projects are at Green- 
wich Point in Greenwich, Cumings Park and 
Cove Island in Stamford, Calf Pasture Beach 
in Norwalk, Woodmont Shore in Milford, and 
Lighthouse Point in New Haven. Actually, 
funds for Woodmont Shore were made avall- 
able by Congress last year, but the project 
could not be carried out during the present 
year and, therefore, reverted. It is requested 
that these funds be reappropriated. 

The groin at Guilford was completed dur- 
ing the present year and it is requested that 
the Federal Government's share of the cost 
of this groin in the amount of $20,000 be 
appropriated, 

We urgently request that $314,000 be pro- 
vided to carry out this phase of the shore 
erosion-control program. 

Congress has not yet authorized the proj- 
ects in several of the areas along the Con- 
necticut shoreline. It is, therefore, re- 
quested that Congress authorfe the projects 
in all Connecticut areas so that the necessary 
funds can be provided for carrying them out- 
NORTHEAST FLOOD STUDIES AND SMALL PROJECTS 

As indicated previously, the Army engi- 
neers have done an outstanding job in mak- 
ing their northeast flood studies during the 
past year. 

It is requested that funds be provided to 
continue these studies to the point where 
comprehensive programs and recommenda- 
tions can be made to relieve the conditions 
in this very important area, 


Awards Presented by the Maryland State 
Council, American Jewish Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we who 
have the honor of being Members of thé 
Congress of the United States are con- 
cerned with the enactment of laws. ID- 
delibly carved in solid marble over the 
entrance to the Supreme Court are the 
words Equal justice under law,” and we 
are constantly being reminded that ours 
is a government of law and not of men. 
The importance of a proper respect 
law is being inculcated in our young peo” 
ple in order that they may become good 
American citizens. If we stop to con- 
sider, we cannot help but realize that the 
first laws were God-given when He gave 
the Ten Commandments to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. 

Recently the great Cecil B. DeMille 
gave the world further evidence of his 
incomparable genius in the epic motion 
picture The Ten Commandments, which 
I am sure all of you have seen and 
deeply moved by the graphic and revyer- 
ential portrayal of the greatest of events 
in the world. 

In recognition of the superb achieve- 
ment of Cecil B. DeMille in making 
incomparable picture and thereby re- 
minding the world of God's basic laws, it 
is altogether fitting and proper that 
many organizations have taken affirms- 
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tive action in expressing their respective 
Collective appreciation. 

Mr. Louis E. Shecter, a very well 
wn and highly respected fellow Bal- 
orean, who is chairman of the awards 

Committee of the Maryland State Coun- 
American Jewish Congress, on April 
30, 1957, presented a plaque to this great 
artist. On that occasion he made stir- 
addresses when plaques were pre- 
Sented, not only to Cecil B. DeMille but 
also to Mr. Barney Balaban for having 
Made possible the production of that 
8reat picture. A third plaque was 
awarded to a very civic-minded Balti- 
Morean, Solomon Rogers, Esq., a well- 
Own and highly respected member of 
the Baltimore bar, for his leadership in 
the communal life of our city. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 

© CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I deem it a 

Privilege to insert the above three salutes 
Made by Mr. Louis E. Shecter: 
or Lovis E. SHECTER, CHAIRMAN, 

AWARDS COMMITTEE, MARYLAND STATE COUN- 

CIL, ÄMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS ON PrEs- 

ENTATION OF PLAQUE TO CECIL B. DEMILLE, 

APRIL 30, at BLUE CREST, BALTIMORE, MD. 


In the course of a long history, the Jewish 
Creative genius, preeminently religious, has 
bi ed capable of dramatizing its sweet and 

tter memories. The tragedy of Egyptian 

dage is recited in the Bible and in the 
i ah with beauty and inspiration. And 
tis the Haggadah which tells us: 
In every generation, every man is obli- 
gated to look upon himself as though he 
If had gone out of Egypt.” 

And now, in the 20th century, we find that 

® great Christian, the fabulous Cecil B. De- 

has infused his magnificent talent into 
the production of The Ten Commandments 
20 as to produce for many millions of us a 
Sense of personal participation in the agony 
Of Egyptian bondage and in the joy and 
triumph of liberation. And we are wonder- 

8 whether Mr. DeMille accomplished this 
With or without the four festive cups. 

It is fitting that all Americans, of all races 
and creeds, applaud the monumental artistry 
Of Ceoil B. DeMille’s breathtaking direction 
in The Ten Commandments. But it is par- 

ly appropriate that this saga of Moses, 

the great lawgiver, be recognized by the 
tican Jewish Congress, an organization 
dedicated to preserving and attaining human 
Tights through the agency of law. This 
was founded 35 years ago to carry 

on the fight for the precious liberties guar- 
anteed us in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights and to make them endure through 

e medium of law. If there is one dominant 
Philosophy in the congress creed, it is our 

âith in accomplishment by law. There is no 

in Jewish history who supplies the 
Congress with more enriching inspiration 
1 Moses, the lawgiver—Moise Rabbin. 
8 at could then be more appropriate to- 

Ay—when the shocking pages of the Egyp- 

5 Past are being rewritten by a new and 
ven more vicious kind of a Pharaoh—than 
shat we of the congress draw new strength 
1 new hope from the stirring drama of 


eo black record of Egypt's persecution, 
prisonment, and deportation of the Jew- 
Community of Egypt is now tragically 
prend on the pages of our times. 
20 885 record shows that since November 
i members of the Jewish community 
ve been driven from Egypt efter being im- 
Prisoned and deprived of their property and 
Personal belongings. With few exceptions, 
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those remaining in the country have been 
deprived by every means of earning a liveli- 
hood. They have been dismissed from all 
posts in public service; they have been de- 
nied the right to practice their professions; 
their businesses and bank accounts have 
been confiscated. Even the seizure of host- 
ages from families leaving the country, so 
as to silence those driven out, has been part 
of this scheme of terror. It has now become 
clear that this deliberate liquidation of the 
Jewish residents of Egypt had been care- 
fully planned under the direction and guid- 
ance of ex-Nazis, followers of Hitler; now at- 
tached to Nasser's regime. 

It is rather shameful that the United Na- 
tions has not allowed a single word of. public 
reproof of Nasser for calculated destruction 
of a defenseless community. Nor has any 
great nation expressed more than a mild and 
ambiguous concern. 

The American Jewish Congress condemns 
this continuing campaign of violence, and 
oppression by the Government of Egypt 
against its Jewish community, in violation 
of the moral standards of all civilized lands 
and in violation of international law, To 
end such persecution, effective action must 
be taken both by the United States and the 
United Nations. 

If there is one thing The Ten Command- 
ments brings out, it is that the fight against 
dictators never ends. The struggle for free- 
dom is continuous, and this great lesson of 
history is pointed up for us with graphic 
force by the newest DeMille production. 

Cecil B. DeMille's rich canvas portrays 
Egypt's assault on human dignity with an 
impact that adds even greater stature to the 
DeMille reputation as a sublime artist. No 
painter, sculptor, or creative artist in the 
theater or the motion picture has ever made 
such a vast contribution to the culture of 
his times as DeMille. And today with The 
Ten Commandments he has produced for the 
world a magnificence that is difficult to de- 
scribe with mere words, 

Cecil B. DeMille has created through the 
medium of motion-picture art a heartwarm- 
ing and exalting religious experience that 
far surpasses any of the achievements of even 
the great Michelangelo. 

You have never crossed the Red Sea until 
vou have crossed it with Cecil B. DeMille. 
You have never been as genuinely stirred by 
Moses as when he stands before Rameses, in 
the picture, and exclaims, “Thus, sayest the 
Lord God of Israel, let my people go.“ 

In a world where so few struggle for their 
ideals, the American Jewish Congress is 
proud to honor an inspired leader who has 
given many of us the courage and the spirit 
to fight for what is right and decent, 

Mr. DeMille, the congress treasures this 
opportunity to express the gratefulness of 
right-thinking men and women for a work 
of art which we consider your masterpiece. 

We are deeply honored and thrilled that 
you have had the kindness to travel 6,000 
miles to be with us tonight. To say that your 
visit is an unforgetable privilege is to express 
very mildly our feeling on this occasion. For 
your service to mankind it is our genuine 
pleasure to present to you the Stephen Wise 
plaque. How magnificent that the founder 
of our organization who has left us a blessed 
memory of dedication to freedom should be 
participating tonight in this salute to you. 

T will read the inscription: 

“Maryland State Council of American Jew- 
ish Congress salutes Cecil B. DeMille as the 
outstandingly brilliant producer of 1956 
whose genius has given the world The Ten 
Commandments, the most inspiring film of 
the year. April 30, 1957.” 
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Mr. DeMille, you have given us the kind of 
spiritual lift that comes once in a lifetime. 
Allow us to give you this modest expression 
of our gratitude. 


REMARKS BY Lovis E. SHECTER, CHAIRMAN, 
AWARDS COMMITTEE, MARYLAND STATE 
COUNCIL, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, ON 
PRESENTATION OF PLAQUE TO BARNEY BALA- 
BAN, APRIL 30, 1957, aT BLUE CREST, BALTI- 
MORE, My. ; 

Mr. Balaban is not the run-of-the-mill, 
businessman trapped in a cage of self-im- 
portance, He is a charitable man. He is a 
patriot. He is a devoted husband and 
father. He is the kind of a human being 
who will take time out from a busy day to 
listen to a little boy sing a chanukah song. 

In honoring Mr. Balaban, the congress is 
honoring itself. 

The inscription reads as follows: “The 
Stephen Wise Medallion, Maryland State 
Council, American Jewish Congress, honors 
Barney Balaban for distinguished adminis- 
trative leadership which made possible the 
production of Cecil B. DeMille's The Ten 
Commandments, the most inspiring film of 
1956. April 30, 1957." 

It is our pleasure to present the award 
to Cecil B. DeMille who will receive it on 
behalf of Barney Balaban. 


Remarks BY Lovis E. SHEcTER, CHAIRMAN, 
AWARDS COMMITTEE, MARYLAND STATE COUN- 
CIL, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, PRESEN- 
TATION OF PLAQUE TO SOLOMON ROGERS, 
APRIL 30, 1957, ar BLUE CREST, BALTIMORE, 
Mp. 


This whole idea of giving tablets started 
with Moses, He gave the tablets with The 
Ten Commandments to the children of Is- 
rael. Tonight, we are reversing the order. 


.The children of Israel, as symbolized by the 


American Jewish Congress, are giving a tab- 
let, or as we call it nowadays, a plaque, to 
Solomon Rogers. You only have to look at 
the past and evaluate experience in terms of 
community advances to realize that the con- 
tributions in patience and understanding 
and statesmanship by Solomon Rogers have 
been Important. In one of the most exciting 
periods in the history of our people and our 
country, Solomon Rogers has made it his 
business to serve loyally—without any 
thought of self-glorification. 

If testimony were needed as to the quality 

of his leadership, I am confident most of us 
here could give eloquent testimony as to his 
innumerable contributions. So, because we 
need no proof of Sol’s unwavering dedication 
to genuine ideals and values, my major pur- 
pose tonight is to encourage others to give of 
themselves as Solomon Rogers does. 
' Ours is a proud Jewish community. We 
have men and women of stature, whose un- 
stinted energies and generous hearts have 
brought distinction to our city. In the con- 
gress itself we have had giants, who have 
given towering strength to our cause. Among 
our leaders have been the brilliant and mag- 
netic Judge Simon E. Sobeloff; the liberal- 
minded and persuasive Sidney Hollander; 
our beloved Rabbi Samuel Rosenblatt, with 
his warmth of personality and fervent con- 
victions; the able former Congressman Daniel 
Ellison, whose leadership was so vigorous. 
And there were others, many others. And in 
this entire galaxy of Baltimoreans who have 
given vibrant leadership to the Congress and 
many other causes, I would have to place 
Solomon Rogers high up on the list. 

He was my predecessor as president of the 
congress and I am indebted to him for en- 
couraging me in liberal thinking. Solomon 
Rogers is a leader who doesn’t handpick his 
activities. It is amazing to me how he finds 
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time to devote himself as intensely as he 
does to the Associated Jewish Charities- 
Jewish Welfare Fund, to the Baltimore Jew- 
ish Council, to the National Administrative 
Committee of the congress, to Levindale, to 
Chizuk Amno, to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, to the American-Israel 
Society, and the Jewish Theological Semi- 


nary. 

It looks like some of Sol's talent has 
Tubbed off on his lovely wife. Fortunately, 
for the Congress and many other important 
organizations, Mrs, Solomon Rogers is now 
giving direction on many vital fronts. 

I know that Henry, and Nolan and other 
members of the Rogers family share with 
us the pleasure of this occasion. Your chair- 
man was kind enough to mention that for 
the last 25 years, I have been chairman of 
the Man of the Year Awards of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Baltimore. In that ca- 
pacity it has been my opportunity to make 
awards to men and women of high purpose 
and outstanding achievement—great doctors, 
famous judges, able businessmen, men like 
our own Judge Sobeloff, Governor McKeldin 
and Dr. Alfred Blalock. In all those presen- 
tations, there has never been an award that 
has given me more personal gratification than 
tonight's salute to Solomon Rogers. 

With all our hearts, we of the Congress 
thank you for your support, for your work 
and for your friendship. 

As a long-time colleague and close personal 
friend, and as chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee, Iam delighted to make this presenta- 
tion. Aliow me to read the wording: 

“Stephen S. Wise Medallion, 1957 Maryland 
State Council, American Jewish Congress 
honors Solomon Rogers for his dynamic lead- 
ership and loyal dedication to the enrich- 
ment of the religious and civic and com- 
munal life of our city. Baltimore, Md., April 
30, 1957.” 

With heartfelt good wishes we present you 
with this gift. 


Time for Its Ratification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, two of 
Washington’s newspapers have given 
strong editorial support for ratification 
by the United States Senate of the treaty 
to create an International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

On May 4 the Washington Evening 
Star editorialized Time for Its Ratifica- 
tion, and on today, May 6, the Wash- 
ington Post, in its lead editorial, referred 
to The Senate and the Atom. 

In my opinion, no treaty has ever been 
submitted to the Senate in the entire 
history of our country which offers 
greater promise for the economic sta- 
bility, well-being, and peace of the world 
as does the one which would create and 
give substance to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
4, 1987 
TIME FOR ITS RATIFICATION 

It is dificult to understand why there 
should be any American opposition to the 
projected International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Yet several Senators apparently in- 
tend to fight hard against it now that it is 
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about to be subjected to hearings before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Some of them 
apparently feel that the statute's ratification 
would start an American giveaway of fission- 
able materials, and others seem to fear that 
it would somehow enable the Communist 
world to get the jump on us in the field of 
nuclear weapons. 

But this is an unjustified, oversuspicious 
frame of mind. For the IAEA, which has 
been agreed upon by no fewer than 80 na- 
tions, is an enterprise designed exclusively 
to promote the peaceful uses of the atom on 
a realistic and carefully supervised basis. 
The author of the idea is our own country, 
which has been the prime mover in the long 
and exhaustive negotiations that ended suc- 
cessfully last year with unanimous adoption 
of the statute—negotiations in which the 
Soviet Union, after first having taken a neg- 
ative attitude, was finally persuaded to co- 
operate. No giveaway is involved, nor will 
the Agency’s opeations require any ex- 
change of military secrets or otherwise help 
countries behind the Iron Curtain to ac- 
quire a weapons advantage over us. 

Actually, once it begins operating, the 
Agency will be governed by very strict rules 
and regulations. Its prime task will be to 
expedite nuclear progress throughout the 
world—civilian progress of a kind that will 
place major stress on industrial power, agri- 
cultural improvements, and special undertak- 
ings aimed at bettering human health. Ac- 
cordingly, among other things, it will pro- 
mote the spread of nonmilitary atomic 
knowledge and act as a bank for fissionable 
material to be contributed by the uranium- 
producing countries, including Russia and 
the United States. This material, in turn, 
will be allocated—generally through a leas- 
ing arrangement—to nations that can meet 
elaborate. standards showing that they are 
fully qualified to receive and make good use 
of it. As for the supervisory machinery, it 
will include a thorough system of continuous 
inspection to afford adequate protection 
against the diversion of any project into 
military channels. 

All this should serve to reassure those 
Members of the Senate who may be hesitant 
about ratifying the IAEA's statute. What 
needs to be kept in mind, above all, is that 
the Agency, although it cannot be expected 
to accomplish overnight miracles, is full of 
unique promise for the whole world. Cer- 
tainly, if it is administered nad supported 
with steady vigor and unanimity, it can 
hardly fail to bring about, slowly but surely, 
a striking improvement in the material well- 
being of peoples everywhere. More than that, 
in a larger sense, it is ideally designed to 
foster mutual trust and international col- 
laboration of a kind that could go far toward 
bringing about real disarmament and a de- 
cent global peace. 

It is for such reasons as these that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has appealed for early rati- 
fication of this potentially great undertak- 
ing. The Soviet version of parliament has 
already acted affirmatively on the matter, 
and since the project is primarily the brain- 
child of the United States, our Senate should 
do the same thing with as little delay as 
possible. To do otherwise, to abandon what 
we ourselves started, would be to commit a 
kind of infanticide that would shock the 
world, 


— 


[From the Washington Post of May 6, 1957] 
THE SENATE AND THE ATOM 


If a clincher is required for the many per- 
suasive reasons for early United States ratifi- 
cation of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency statute, the Soviet Union has sup- 
plied one. Russia long ago dropped its hos- 
tile attitude toward President Eisenhower's 
1953 proposal for creation of the world agency 
to promote peaceful uses of the atom. Now 
it has become the first of the major powers 
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to ratify the agreement signed by some 80 
nations last fall. Byelorussia, Rumania, 
Guatemala, and Switzerland also have as- 
sented to the accord. 

Does Moscow's swift embrace of the inter- 
national atoms-for-peace program mean that 
the Kremlin believes Russia will reap great 
benefits from the proposed exchange of 
atomic energy materials and the fruits of 
research? Of course it does—but not be- 
cause the agency it likely to give Russia or 
her satellites any new advantage in atomic 
development, peaceful or otherwise. The 
Soviet Union is already the world's second 
greatest producer of fissionable materials and 
has demonstrated that it is far along in su- 
perweapon development and well equipped 
for the most advanced research. 

The Soviet Union reversed its position on 
world pooling of peaceful atomic materials 
and know-how because of the tremendous 
enthusiasm which the smaller and less devel- 
oped nations of the world have shown for 
the proposal from the time of the President's 
historic address to the United Nations on 
December 8, 1953. In that speech, Mr. Eisen- 
hower brought the delegates to their feet in 
thunderous applause when he pledged the 
United States “to devote its entire heart and 
mind to find the way by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man shall not be dedi- 
cated to his death, but consecrated to his 
life.” The Indonesian representative to the 
Assembly, Mr. Sudjarwo, seemed to speak for 
the great majority of the members when he 
responded that the President had “inter- 
preted the deeply felt desire of mankind 
throughout the world to redress the appalling 
situation in which the world found itself in 
this atomic era.“ 

The Soviet Union could not afford to turn 
its back on that great groundswell of hope 
that a way had been found to lessen and 
perhaps eventually to end the threat of a nu- 
clear holocaust. The United States cannot 
afford such a course, either, especially since 
it was this country that first developed 
atomic weapons, first used them in war, and, 
in consequence, has so far led the search for 
controls and ways to divert the atom to 
peaceful purposes. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency 
would not, of course, be a disarmament 
agency, although one of its goals is to siphon 
off atomic materials and commit them to 
peaceful uses. It would not be an atomic 
armament inspection agency, although na- 
tions which it provided with uranium for 
power, industrial and medical purposes 
would be required to submit to checkups 
and safeguards against diversions for mill- 
tary use. Quite beyond the commercial and 
other advantages to the United States from 
international accords on atomic develop- 
ment, the great contribution that IAEA can 
make, as Representative STERLING COLE re- 
cently observed, “is in the development of 
the technology, the law, and the public ac- 
ceptance of international control.” 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
will begin hearings shortly on the statute 
establishing the Agency. There are fears 
that the Senate may try to cripple the agree- 
ment with various restrictions or even to 
deny its consent to ratification. Such ® 
course would be unthinkable. Even though 
the United States already has extended 
nonmilitary atomic development assistance 
to many friendly nations on a bilateral basis 
and presumably could continue to do 80, 
the rejection of the carefully safeguarded 
IAEA statute by the Senate would all but 
end American leadership in the highly suc- 
cessful atoms-for-peace effort. It would 
give substance to small power fears that 
this major power, at least, is primarily con- 
cerned with atoms for war. It would hand 
the Soviet Union a priceless propaganda ad- 
vantage. And rejection, far from somehow 
safeguarding American atomic resources and 
skills, would only intensify efforts of the 
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Soviet bloc to dominate world developments 
in this area, 

Uranium is one of the world’s most 
Plentiful elements. The knowledge of how 
it and other materials may be fissioned or 
Tused to produce energy and useful isotopes 
is already widespread and will soon be uni- 
versal. Is the United States going to be 
Part of a worldwide effort to channelize this 
awful knowledge in the ways of peace? Or 
is it going to stand aside and let other na- 
tions grapple with the fateful question that 

erica itself wrote in the Hiroshima sky 
in 1945? That is the question before the 
te. There is only one proper answer. 


Republican “Lipservice” to Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


‘| Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is high 
one that the Republican administra- 
on appointed to positions in the De- 
Partment of Commerce, persons who 
have an understanding of the basic 
Problems of small business. 
the past week the press has 
* Assistant Commerce Secretary 
ederick H. Mueller as stating that bad 
b ement is the cause of most small- 
usiness failures, 
i The following letter, dated April 24, 
957, written to President Eisenhower by 
N rge J. Burger, vice president of the 
Burtanal Federation of Independent 
usiness, is worthy of the attention of 
dur colleagues: 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
in Mr. Present: A report appeared 
the press a day or two ago that: “Assistant 
erce Secretary Frederick H. Mueller 
ay blamed bad management for most 
-business failures.” 
t Sonn is further reported as stating: “Most 
whos are management failures—persons 
bee started in business without the knowl- 
inte or ability to succeeed.” Mr. Mueller 
credited in the press story with ex- 
ing his opinion on what he believes 
de contributing causes for small business 
te ures, and he further stated it is his con- 
ation that small business is healthy. 
Mr. President, this does not check with the 
pndings we receive through our nationwide 
€mbership, comprised exclusively of inde- 
dent business and professional men— 
Ror does the statement as to their healthy 
Position check with statements emanating 
om well known national syndicated col- 
An and further, it does not check with 
tine editorial thinking expressed in a na- 
Onal leading weekly periodical, It may also 
found that a close check with most 
85 of Congress will confirm their 
i mtention too that small business is far 
Tom being healthy. 
mad Principal concern is that the charge 
e by the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
ce is the same old line of bunk as to 
e contributing cause for the failure of 
inent business being due to bad manage- 


woot let us look at the record of what 
tor have found to be the principal causes 
°F failure in the ranks of small business. 


~ to 
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1. It was publicly stated before a Senate 
committee in February 1947 by the then 
Assistant Attorney General that for 35 years 
or more the administrations had merely 
given “lipservice” to the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 

2. Review the actions of a Government 
agency in 1936 as it applied to a contract 
relationship existing between a big rubber 
producer and a large merchandiser. That 
contract disclosed the reasons for the in- 
ability of efficient independent retailers and 
producers in that industry to compete in 
fair competition in the open market, re- 
sulting in the failure of thousands of inde- 
pendent retailers and hundreds of producers. 
Such failures were not due to bad business 
management, but, on the other hand, they 
were due to violation of the antitrust laws, 

3. When the Robinson-Patman Act was 
made a law of the land. independent busi- 
ness of all descriptions looked upon that 
law as the Magna Carta that would pro- 
tect efficient independent business against 
ever increasing unfair competition. Inde- 
pendent business of all descriptions was 
sadly disappointed as a result of the failure 
of the Federal Trade Commission to vigor- 
ously enforce this major law, and particu- 
larly in their failure to follow up Commission 
orders where violations had taken place. 

4. We now refer to the “basing point sys- 
tem“ which was organized by certain large 
industries, and which system was eventually 
nullified by the United States Supreme 
Court. Either efficient small business played 
along with that system or they were out of 
business. So there was no bad management 
in that respect on the part of small business. 

5. Is the Under Secretary of Commerce 
aware of the increasing concentration and 
the merger trend in our Nation’s industry? 
Surely the administration is well aware 
of this when they recommended amend- 
ments to the antitrust laws, which proposal 
is wholeheartedly supported by Nation's 
small business. In this respect, we urgently 
made this recommendation during a White 
House conference with your economic ad- 
viser, Dr. Burns, on July 5, 1956. This 
merger trend in our economy has resulted in 
a most serious and unhealthy situation for 
small business, both at the production and 
distribution level. 

Mr. President, let us sum this communica- 
tion up in plain, understandable words—and 
here it is. S 

It's ridiculous to make the charge as it 
applies to small business, that fallures are 
due to bad management. The principal 
cause for these failures is the result of un- 
fair competitive conditions due primarily to 
the failure of the Federal Government to 
vigorously enforce the laws on the statute 
books, which were set up to bring fair com- 
petition in the open market, 

Is it any wonder that the mounting opin- 
ion in the ranks of small business is that 
the Department of Commerce as a whole does 
not speak and act in the best interest of 
small business? 

Let us go one step further. We know that 
just a few years back we were called upon, 
through a long-distance call, by a represent - 
ative of one of the leading newspaper chains 
throughout the Nation. They advised they 
had discovered a release issued by the so- 
called Small Business Section of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in which a recom- 
mendation was made, in substance, for a sus- 
pension or modification of antitrust laws. 
This call was made from Washington, D. C., 
to me in San Francisco while I was in that 
city. They desired to know what our posi- 
tion would be, and our answer was that we 
would definitely oppose any such action. 

It would strike us, solely in the interest 
of small business of this Nation, that if the 
Department of Commerce is to be truly repre- 
sentative of all segments of our business 
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economy—then it's about time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, some people are appointed to the high 
positions in that Department who have a 
common understanding of the basic prob- 
lems of small business. From the record as 
it now stands it would appear to us that 
the Department of Commerce operates 
wholly in the interest of big business. 

We hope and trust that this plea will not be 
In vain as small business today is facing a life 
or death struggle to maintain their rightful 
position in our economy. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J, BURGER, 


Welcome to a Great Asian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


x OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Press on Monday, May 6, 
carried a very inspiring tribute to Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem of the Republic of 
Vietnam in the form of an editorial. 
The title of that editorial is “This Visi- 
tor From the Orient Deserves Respect of 
Americans.” In this editorial the 
Cleveland Press cites the highlights of 
the record made by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem in support of freedom and preserv-. 
ing the independence of his own coun- 
try. _It points out that his secret weap- 
on, if he does in fact have one, is fear- 
lessness. It concludes on the note that 
we can count upon President Diem to 
stand by his word and to uphold any 
understandings that may be reached 
while he is here with us. I know Presi- 
dent Diem personally and have had an 
opportunity to talk with him while visit- 
ing in Vietnam 18 months ago. He is 
in every sense of the word a true ally of 
the United States and a tried and 
proven friend of the cause of peace and 
freedom. Because of the interest I 
know Members of Congress have in this 
outstanding Asian leader, I insert this 
editorial’ under leave previously ob- 
tained. ` 

The editorial follows: 

THIS Vistron FROM THE ORIENT DESERVES 

RESPECT OF AMERICANS 

President Ngo Dinh Diem of the coura- 
geous Republic of Vietnam arriyes in Wash- 
ington Wednesday at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

All the honors and respect Americans may 
bestow on this capable but self-effacing Asian 
leader will be fully deserved. In the 3 years 
he has headed his struggling state, he has 
proved himself an uncompromising friend of 
the United States and an implacable foe of 
communism, 

The 1954 Geneva parley that carved up 
Vietnam, a la Korea, opened the way for rela- 
tively easy Communist conquest. Had South 
Vietnam fallen then, as many were predict- 
ing, a vast area of southeast Asia might well 
be under Red tyranny today. 

But with the odds heavily against him, 
President—then Premier—Diem set his 
course toward the twin goals of freedom for 
his country along Christian, democratic lines, 
and resolute opposition to the Communist 
menace. His secret weapon, if any, is fear- 
lessness. 
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Today, South Vietnam is the haven for 
900,000 of his countrymen who fied from the 
Communist north to prove President Diem's 
theory that multitudes of Asians are not re- 
signed to any Communist takeover. 

Unlike some other state visitors we have 
had from his part of the world, Ngo Dinh 
Diem can be counted upon to stand by his 
word and uphold any understandings that 
may be reached while he is here, 


The Waste—The Cruelty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the June 1957 issue 
of Popular Dogs. The article describes 
wasteful and cruel conditions in our 
meatpacking houses, which make neces- 
sary the enactment of effective humane 
slaughtering legislation now pending in 
the House and Senate. The article 
follows: 

THE WASTE—THE CRUELTY 

Even if I were not concerned with the 
enormous American tragedy of cruelty to our 
‘domesticated animals which clothe and feed 
us, the great tragedy of waste would be 

I am deeply concerned with both. 
In 1951 I wrote on the High Cost of Indiffer- 
ence and quoted that it is estimated the 
loss of meat at that time (it has increased) 
would fill a cattle car more than 10 miles 
long with animals which have died through 
neglect and injury during transportation to 
market. Another article, The Cruelty Is 
Worse Than the Waste, pictured some of the 
unfortunate animals which lived. Study 
these pictures and then write your Congress- 
men urging them to support the humane 
slaughtering bill. Write at once as the bill 
is to come up in this session of Congress. 

In later issues, we hope to bring you the 
names of the meatpackers that fought this 
humane bill, and also the Members of Con- 
gress who voted against it. 

Pigs are jerked off their feet, hauled high 
by a chain around one leg (the leg often 
broken in the process) and sent struggling 
on an overhead trolley to the “sticker” who 
thrusts a knife into the animal's throat. 
Although It bleeds to death, the screams of 
terror before and of pain after are con- 
stant—the fully conscious animal's struggle 
causes welts and dislocation of bones—then 
dead or alive, the pigs are dropped into the 
scalding vats. 

Cattle are smashed on the head by a pole 
axe to render them “unconscious,” but the 
terrified animal attempts to avoid the blows 
and too often the eyes and the nose are 
smashed first. 

Why are meatpacking houses fighting this 
humane bill? It is true that the majority of 
slaughterers of the United States will not 
change their uncivilized methods unless they 
are compelled to do so by law. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY of Minne- 
sota, who introduced slaughter bill, S. 1497, 
states: “It is time that we in the United 
States faced the fact that we trail behind 
much of the world in adoption of approved 
and humane practices in the slaughter of 
food animals. What we are asking in this 
legislation is already accepted and in use in 
many other countries. We pride ourselves in 
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being advanced in technology; we should be 
just as advanced in humane regard for han- 
dling and treatment of animals.” 

Says Senator RICHARD C. NEUBERGER of Ore- 
gon: “Slaughter methods now almost uni- 
versally used in American packing plants 
cause intense suffering and are grossly cruel, 
Practical and economical methods of killing 
animals humanely are available. It appears 
that the packing industry cannot or will not 
end the cruelty without legislation which 
will require all packers to act simultane- 
ously.” 

Congressman WI. IAA A. Dawson of Utah 
who introduced to the House bill H. R. 3029, 
says, “America has a fine tradition of extend- 
ing kindness to the unprotected, of exerting 
its strength to protect the weak. Despite this 
tradition, millions of animals annually are 
killed in the United States under conditions 
that would shock and outrage the average 
citizen.” N 

Telegraph and write your congressmen to- 
day. If you do not know their names, your 
nearest newspaper or the county courthouse 
will furnish the information. 


ONE SLAUGHTERHOUSE OF THOUSANDS 


The following excerpts are from a report 
of the SPCA: 

“Witnesses reported that calves were being 
thrown, dropped and kicked from vans at a 
local slaughterhouse. We found a mixed 
load of cows, pigs and calves ready to be un- 
loaded. They had been purchased the day 
before at an auction in New Jersey. The 
rectums of all were bleeding from the sharp 
pointed, sawed-off canes that are used as 
prods, 

Two cows had fallen in the truck, being 
skinned by the hoofs of standing animals. 
There were no unloading ramps at the 
slaughterhouse and no tail gate on the truck; 
thus animals were forced to jump or be 
pushed to a slippery concrete platform where 
many fell and were injured. They stood 
quivering in fear at the edge of the truck be- 
fore being pushed off. 

“A young exhausted pig was prodded off 
and fell to the platform breaking her two 
front legs. The slaughterer started to pick 
her up by a hind leg to drag her to the killing 
floor to be shackled, but we stopped him and 
insisted that she be shot where she lay. We 
made certain (for that load) that each calf 
was lifted out of the truck and placed on the 
platform. 

“Our agent has now been on hand dally 
at 7 a. m. to check incoming loads. The use 
of canes and electric prods has been discon- 
tinued by this slaughterhouse personnel. 
Employees commented that unloading is 
much easier, 

“However, the improvement does not af- 
fect the cattle in transit to the slaughterer. 
On another morning we saw a van arrive in 
which an aged cow was down and we found 
the driver about to use an electric prod on 
her rectum to get her to her feet. We had 
her shot where she lay. Another shipment 
contained 7 cows, 2 bulls, and 10 calves. 
Two calves had fallen and their legs were 
caught and sticking through the slats of the 
gate. Another shipment contained an old 
cow, blind in one eye and with back covered 
with inflamed, red bruises. We had her shot 
at once, 

“At another slaughterhouse we found a 
boar (a male pig) with a gaping wound in 
his side. There were bony cows with cuts 
and bruises on their backs, which had been 
shipped from an area near Buffalo. Several 
had fallen, 

“At 7 p. m. trucks were lined up waiting 
to be unloaded. Calves and cows in mixed 
loads were sent sliding, sprawling, and falling 
down the ramp, a 40° incline of slip- 
pery concrete, Calves were thrown and land- 
ed in a fallen position. They were promptly 
kicked to a standing posture and a wire tag 
was stapled through the ear. If an animal 
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was stubborn it was prodded in the rectum, 
struck with steel wire cutters on the back, oF 
the tail was pinched with wire cutters. 

“Handlers seemed to derive a sadistic de- 
light out of their ability to make the terrified, 
confused animals leap with pain, A rabbit 
in a crate was hurled 20 feet from a truck to 
a pen. Chickens were overcrowded in crates 
to the point of suffocation. Dogs and pup- 
pies also are auctioned here and we have 
been buying them for 25 cents and 50 cents 
with a contribution given us for this purpose 
by one of our members. 

“At 10:30 p. m. (three and one-half hours 
after arrival) the animals to be auctioned are 
forced into a ring, were bid on by packers 
and then begin their weary journey to the 
slaughterhouse. The loading continued 
until after 2 a. m.“ 

Humane workers work long, weary hours 

with small pay to lighten the agonizing or- 
deals of the journey to the death houses of 
our domesticated animals. If you cannot 
visit an auction market to watch and super- 
vise the unloading and loading of animals, 
the very least one can do is to send a regular 
contribution to humane societies whose 
workers will do this difficult and nauseous 
task. 
One of the worst cruelties is the separation 
from mothers of calves too young to eat and 
drink. Thousands of bob“ calves are forced 
to starve for several days while truckers and 
auctioneers beat them periodically into activ- 
ity before they wind up in the slaughter- 
house. Trucks with loose boards, nails, and 
upright braces cause torn hides, bruises, and 
fractured ribs. Partitions should separate 
the large animals from young small animals. 
It is still common to see small animals loaded 
underneath large animals while in transit. 
Clubs, whips, steel prods, and prods with 
nails should be banned, 

If Congress passes humane slaughter legis- 
lation at this session, much will be accom- 
plished to lessen the suffering of food 
animals. 


Interfaith Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from our friend and 
former colleague, Hon. Dewey Short, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army—Civil- 
Military Affairs—writing me as Govern- 
ment chairman of the Interfaith Com- 
mittee, and in connection with making 
May 14, Washington, D. C.’s first Inter- 
faith Day, a success. I am very glad to 
note that Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, Dewey Short, is the Government 
chairman of the Interfaith Committee 
this year. This activity is a great con- 
tribution toward creating and cement- 
ing understanding and unity among our 
people. Everyone should cooperate in 
every way possible toward the success of 
this fine activity. 

In connection with the events that 
will take place on May 14 in relation to 
participation in the celebration of Inter- 
faith Day, the day’s activities will close 
with a professional ball game played in 
its honor. As Assistant Secretary Short 
well said in his letter, Since baseball is a 
living embodiment of American demot- 
racy in action,” I am pleased to note that 
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& game will take place that evening be- 
tween the Washington Senators and the 
White Sox: also, that this baseball game 
has been arranged for in honor of Inter- 
faith Day through the cooperation of the 
Washington Senators. 

I hope that all persons will properly 
Celebrate Interfaith Day, which will take 
Place May 14, and enter into its spirit; 

at as many persons as possible will at- 
tend the baseball game, which will take 
Place the evening of May 14. b 


Arabs Step Up Raids From Caza and 
Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter written by Ambassa- 
dor Abba Eban, permanent representa- 
tive of Israel to the United Nations, to 
the President of the Security Council on 
April 5, 1957. 

The letter follows: 

ARABS Srxr Ur Rams FROM Gaza, JORDAN 

Ambassador Abba Eban, permanent repre- 
Sentative of Israel to the United Nations, 
Addressed the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council on April 5, 1957: 

“I have the honor to bring to your atten- 
tion the following cases of infiltration and 
Marauding from the Gaza strip into Israel 

t have occurred since my communication 
Of March 13, 1957: 

"1. On March 10, a group of marauders at- 

pted to break into Mefalsim village near 
the Gaza border. One of them was killed by 
the watchmen of the village. 

“2. On the same day a marauder from the 

strip was arrested near Kissufim by 
Israel security forces. S 
“3. On March 12 two marauders from 
were arrested near Nirim by Israel se- 
curity forces. 

“4. On March 12, a flock of sheep was 
stolen from Kissufim by marauders from the 

strip. 

“5. On the same day two marauders were 
arrested near Nir Am by Israel security 
lorces. 

“6. Again on March 13 another marauder 
from Gaza was arrested in the vicinity of 
Nir Yitzhak. 

7. On March 14, a group of infiltrators 

the Gaza strip crossed into Israel and 
Teaped 40 dunams of wheat from the fields 
Of Kfar Aza. 

“8. On March 15 infiltrators from the Gaza 

Sp stole 50 sacks of grain from Nirim 


“9. On March 17 a tractor from Nahal Oz 
Struck a freshly laid mine on a well-traversed 
Toad near the village. Two farmers in the 
tractor escaped injury, but their vehicle was 
Wrecked. The tracks of four barefooted men 

1 to the Gaza strip. 

10. On the same day three more plastic 
{ntivehicie mines were found in the proxim- 
ty. of the first mine. 

1. On March 18 infiltrators from Gaza 
C 


“12. On March 22 a plastic mine of Czech 
ut act ure was discovered on a dirt road 
Hear Nirim in the vicinity of the Gaza strip. 
The road is in constant use. 
13. In the night of March 22 the watch- 
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men of the Ruhama settlement repelled an 
attack by four marauders. In the morning 
it was found that the village fence had been 
broken in three places. Tracks of the ma- 
rauders led to the Gaza strip. 

“14. On the night of March 23 infiltrators 
stole 12 goats from Dagan village. Tracks 
led to the Gaza strip. 

“15. On March 24 infiltrators stole 3 calves 
from Shuval. 

“16. On the night of March 25 infiltrators 
stole irrigation pipes from the flelds of Ein 
Hashlosha. 

“17. In the same night infiltrators from 
Gaza stole livestock from the village of 
Tekuma. 

“18. On March 27, 400 meters of irrigation 
pipes were stolen from the settlement of 
Nirim by infiltrators whose tracks led to the 
Gaza strip. 

“19. On the same day a heard of sheep was. 
stolen from the settlement of Shdema by 
infiltrators whose tracks led to the Gaza 
strip. 

“The continuation of marauding and in- 
filtration from the Gaza strip into Israel is a 
matter which my Government cannot avoid 
viewing with extreme concern. Experience 
has shown that incidents which at first sight 
appear to be relatively unimportant, such as 
infiltration and marauding for purposes of 
theft and robbery, are the invariable preludes 
to serious outbreaks of violence and terror 
throughout the area. 

“I have the honor to request that this let- 
ter be circulated among all members of the 
United Nations.” 

FURTHER RAIDS AND VIOLATIONS 


Since Mr. Eban's letter was delivered, the 
following armistice violations, raids, and 
border incursions were reported: 

April 3: An infiltrator from the Gaza strip 
was taken prisoner near Mefalsim. 

April 4: Three Syrian soldiers penetrated 
the border at the village of Dardara. After 
an exchange of fire with Israel border guards, 
they withdraw. 

Five Jordanian infiltrators fired on a group 
of Israel soldiers south of Ashdot Ya'acov. 
One Israel soldier was wounded. 

April 8: A Syrian outpost fired on a new 
bridge south of Lake Hule. 

A Syrian outpost fired on an Israel patrol 
south of Galilee. The fire was not returned. 

A Syrian outpost opened automatic fire 
for 20 minutes on the village of Ashmorah; 
there were no casualties, 

An infiltrator from Gaza was taken prisoner 
near Kfar Aza. 

Infiltrators from Jordan kidnaped an Israel 
Arab shepherd near Wadi Ara and took him 
and 140 head of sheep across the border. 

One hundred Arabs crossed the border west 
of Shear Yashur and attempted to steal crops 
before they were driven off. 

A Syrian outpost fired on workers near Beit 
Guyrim. The fire was not returned. 


New York State Democratic Delegation 
Protests Compliance With Saudi 
Arabia’s Religious Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


insert in the Record a letter addressed 


to the President of the United States by 
15 members of the New York State Demo- 
cratic delegation, protesting compliance 
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with Saudi Arabia's religious discrimina- 
tion, and the reply from Assistant Secre- 
tary Robert C. Hill, for the Secretary of 
State. The texts of the letters follow: 
Apa 10, 1957. 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
President oj the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. PRESDENT: We, the under- 
signed Members of Congress, are greatly dis- 
turbed that the renewal agreement with 
Saudi Arabia for use of the air base at 
Dhahran carries with it the tacit compli- 
ance to discrimination against American 
citizens of varying religious faiths, For ex- 
ample, United States Army personnel of 
Jewish faith are disqualified from being sta- 
tioned at the base. At the Dhahran base 
United States chaplains cannot wear the 
insignia crosses denoting their status as 
Christian chaplains. Such religious services 
as are conducted at the base are done in 
secrecy. 

While the position could legally be de- 
fended that an alien sovereign state, as an 
attribute of its sovereignty, may determine 
when an American is persona non grata and 
cannot enter, is it not equally true that the 
United States can, if it wishes, refuse to con- 
cede to conditions which are contrary to 
explicit constitutional provisions, as well as 
contrary to its own moral standards? Our 
history is replete with incidents where we, 
as a country, have refused to concede to in- 
tolerable conditions which other sovereigns 
have sought to impose upon us as a price of 
continued diplomatic negotiations. 

In a comparable situation President Wilson 
argued that the price of yielding was too 
great. He said that “America is not a mere 
body of traders; it is a body of freedom” 
and that the greatness of America “is moral 
not material” and that we must “square our 
politics with our principles.” 

Again, John W. Foster, grandfather of the 
present Secretary of State, when American 
Minister to St. Petersburg, made this point 
unmistakably clear in writing to the acting 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

“The Secretary of State instructs me to 
state to your Excellency that in the presence 
of the fact that an American citizen has been 
ordered to leave Russia on no other ground 
than that he is the professor of a particular 
creed or the holder of certain religious views, 
it becomes the duty of the Government of 
the United States, which impartially seeks 
to protect all of its citizens of whateevr origin 
or faith * * to protest * * * insofar as 
the regulations for the expulsion of foreign 
Jews from Russia affects America citizens, 
it is an unjust reflection upon American 
Jews as a class and a discrimination which 
cannot be acquiesced in by my Government.” 

In accepting the conditions laid down by 
Saudi Arabia in the name of expediency, are 
we not asserting that the end justifies the 
means and are we not placing ourselves in 
the position of suppliants for the favors of 
Saudi Arabia when we accept conditions 
which are contrary to American principles? 

May we respectfully ask that you address 
yourself to this matter so that necessary dip- 
lomatic negotiations with other nations are 
consonant with our principles at home. We 
cannot in defense of our position maintain 
one set of principles for internal policy and 
another set for the conduct of our foreign 
policy abroad. 

Sincerely yours, 
CELLER 
(For Vicror L. Anruso, CHARLES A, 
BUCKLEY, JAMES J. DELANEY, IsI- 


Joun J, ROONEY, 
TANGELO, LUDWIG TELLER, HERBERT 
ZELENKO),. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 30, 1957. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: I am pleased to provide 
a further reply to your letter of April 10 
to the President concerning Saudi Arabian 
restrictions affecting the stationing of 
United States personnel at the Dhahran Air- 
field. 

The recent negotiations with Saud! Ara- 
bia were aimed at an extension of the 1951 
agreement covering rights of the United 
States at the airfield, which are important 
to our worldwide defense requirements. The 
text of the 1951 agreement was not at issue. 

The problem of the admission of persons 
of the Jewish faith into Saudi Arabia is 
one related to the visa regulations of that 
country. These regulations, as you men- 
tion, are an attribute of sovereignty. 

The United States, of course, does not 
condone practices by foreign governments 
which discriminate among American citi- 
zens on the basis of religious faith. In pre- 
vious representations and during the recent 
discussions with Saudi Arabian officials, we 
have clearly set forth our special concern 
over the practices of the Saudi Arabian 
Government to which you refer. We will 
continue to exert these efforts on behalf of 
acceptance by Saudi Arabia of American 
principles in matters of this nature affect- 
ing American citizens. We have not de- 
viated, and will not deviate, from the tra- 
ditional American position. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


St. Lawrence Seaway Tends To 
Increase Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, our in- 
creased budget is caused by a number of 
factors, not the least of which is the 
tendency of cost estimates to be unreal- 
istic and unreliable. The St. Lawrence 
seaway project offers a good example of 
how estimates on multimillion dollar 
projects often prove untrustworthy. 

For more than a half century there has 
been a strong demand by many groups for 
the construction of canals and locks 
which would open the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes to more shipping. 
During my first term in Congress I was 
a member of the Public Works Committee 
which for several months heard testi- 
mony on the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. Groups favorable to it naturally 
magnified its value and minimized its 
cost. Both political parties sponsored it. 
It was apparent to me that the cost would 
far exceed the estimate, and I stated this 
publiely. Lobbyists for this project, who 
were many and well paid and experienced 
in their profession, attacked me for my 
statements. 

During the 2 years I was on the Public 
Works Committee, the bill was not re- 
ported out of that committee. It became 
law, however, in 1954. ‘The cost of those 
parts of the project which the United 


self. just because it is there. 
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States will build was estimated to be 
$66,815,000. Now the cost is estimated 
to be $133 million and an additional au- 
thorization is being asked of Congress. 
Frankly, it is going to cost far more than 
this. The cities on the Great Lakes ports 
are requesting Government authorization 
to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the deepening of their har- 
bors in order to accommodate ships of 
deeper draft. 

At the time of the drive to get public 
backing for the building of the seaway, it 
was represented that Indiana and most 
of the other States would be greatly and 
directly benefited by this project. It was 
also stated that the toll charges would 
pay for the canal and so the St. Lawrence 


‘seaway would cost the American people 


nothing. It is now admitted that if tolls 
are set high enough to pay for the project 
they will discourage traffic and be self- 
defeating. We can have high tolls and 
little traffic, or low tolls and heavy traffic; 
but the total revenue, in either case, will 
not meet the yearly costs if the seaway is 
to be self-liquidating as it was approved. 
Funds to make up any deficit can only 
come from one source—the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The person in charge of the drive to 
get the authorization of the St. Lawrence 
seaway was N. R. Danielian, a hard 
worker and one of the most capable lob- 
byists I have known. During the time 
I was a member, great pressure was 
brought to bear on the Public Works 
Committee to approve this project. In- 
terested parties held meetings in the 
Seventh District to create support for it. 
They told Seventh District voters how 
cheap this project would be, the great 
benefits the district would derive from 
it, and how it would pay for itself. Now 
the people are realizing the cold facts. I 
will now quote Mr. N. R. Danielian, presi- 
dent, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion, and chairman, Users’ Committee on 
St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls. This is the 
same man who was the chief lobbyist for 
the project. I am quoting from a speech 
made by Mr. Danielian in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 5, 1957: 

Thus, one of the first misconceptions we 
must set aside is that this new waterway will 
bring a bonanza to everybody by and of it- 
It will bring 
great advantages if and to the extent that it 
lowers transportation costs. Will it do that? 

The answer should be definitely “Yes” in 
the Great Lakes coastal areas, such as the 
North Shore of Ohio * * * for most goods, 
Pittsburgh, as of now, would still find it 
cheaper to trade via Baltimore; Cincinnati 
probably so. Columbus and Dayton and 
Youngstown may be marginal. 

Because such a wide belt across New York, 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Illinois is marginal as between the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tributary area and 
east and guif coasts, the level of tolls will 
have a definite effect upon amount of traffic 
through the seaway and commercial activity 
in the Great Lakes ports. 


As for the tolls from the seaway pay- 
ing its costs, he stated: 
If any attempt is made to set tolls so high 


as to collect $28 million a year from the users 
right off the bat it will as surely dry up 


‘traffic as I stand here, and there will be 


neither traffic nor revenues commensurate 
with expectations, 
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On the basis of present-day cost estimates, 
it will require over $28 million to meet the 
annual requirements, an increase of some 75 
percent over 1954 estimates. 


Yes, the cold facts are now coming to 
the American people. The St. Lawrence 
seaway will only directly benefit a small 
area. Its costs will be many times its 
original estimate. Its tolls will not pay 
for its construction and maintenance. 

I do not question that the seaway will 
be beneficial to some. Perhaps the sea- 
way is even worth its cost. Perhaps the 
American people would have backed this 
project even if they had known the true 
facts, but the sad part is that the esti- 
mated cost was misleading. Incidentally, 
cost estimates for the Canadian share 
of the project have also risen sharply. 
Why have the costs risen? Partly, con- 
struction costs are higher than they were 
a few years ago. Partly, the increase is 
due to changes and additions made in the 
plans. Nevertheless, it is typical of how 
projects once approved expand and be- 
come more costly and force increases in 
Government spending. 


Should Richer States Help Poorer States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Clarence Poe, senior edi- 
tor and board chairman, has written & 
timely and thoughtful editorial which 
will appear in the June issue of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It is addressed to 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and I feel it will be of great inter- 
est to all Members, whether represent- 
ing rural or urban constituencies. The 
editorial is as follows: 

SHOULD RICHER STATES HELP POORER STATES? 
(By Clarence Poe) 
To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

Right now there is a tremendous demand 
for reducing expenditures of the Federal 
Government. And we agree that in many 
respects they should be reduced. In many 
quarters there has been waste. In others: 
inefficiency. In others, too much political 
spending. Too many men have been give? 
office to pay party debts. Unjustifiably ex- 
pensive projects for rivers, harbors, and pub- 
lic buildings may be cited. 

But on the other hand, the United States 
Government has spread education and scien- 
tific research. It has helped build hospitals 
and schools. It has furthered justice 
through its promotion of the general wel- 
fare and its protection of our Bill of Rights. 
It has given labor its rights and has pro- 
tected capital from confiscatory legislation - 
It has stretched the hand of Christian char- 
ity to the veteran, the unemployed, the sick. 
and handicapped, the aged and d 
poor. 

Such are the two aspects of Government 
spending. One is bad. The other is not. 

But we now seem to have a nationwide 
movement which seems about to say. 
Federal spending is bad. And what Federal 
spending is not bad should be done not DY 
the Federal Government but by the States. 
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Let's shift all possible spending burdens to 
the States.” (And to the States might often 
mean the very poorest rural counties in these 
very poorest States.) 

Burdensome as we know present tax poli- 
Cles are and anxious as we are to promote all 
found economy and efficiency, it seems only 
fair and reasonable to present and answer 
two questions: 

What kinds of Government spending 
Should be reduced? 

What classes of Federal spending should 
be shifted to the States and counties? 

1. The first big fact we run up against is 
that an overwhelming proportion of our $70 
billion Federal budget—about $45 billion 
goes for preparations for war. The next 
biggest item is a result of past wars—87'4 
Dillion for interest on war debts and $5 bil- 
lion for war veterans. These two together 
make nearly $58 billion of our 871 billion 
Federal budget. By all odds, therefore, the 
No. 1 way to reduce taxes should be by doing 
More to prevent war and instead insure 
sound programs for international disarma- 
Ment and world peace. 

2. As the richest Nation on earth we are 
not likely spending too much for health or 
tor the care of the sick, aged, unemployed, 
and incapacitated. To hear the needy 
when he crieth, the poor also and him that 
hath no helper’—this should always be one 
Of the major objectives of Government if we 
are to call ourselves a Christian nation. 

3. Nor are we doing enough for education 
and scientific research by which we can in- 
Crease wealth and industrial production, 
Safeguard peace, and conquer many diseases 
not yet under control. We should not be 
Willing to stay behind Russia of which Ches- 
ter Bowles has just reported: 

“A public education system has been de- 
veloped which seeks to give every Soviet stu- 
dent as much training as he can profitably 
absorb from first grade through graduate 
School, Soviet uniyersities are now gradu- 
ating twice as many qualified scientists and 
engineers as our own each year.” 

But what we now wish to consider mainly 

the proposal to shift the burden of what 
are wise and necessary expenses of govern- 
Ment from the Federal Government. and 

w this burden more and more on the 
States. This would certainly be all right if 
the 48 States were equally able to bear these 

ens, But is It fair when our per capita 
income ranges from $873 in agricultural Mis- 
8lsstppi to more than $2,000 in several of our 
Zreatest manufacturing States? Would not 
the inevitable result be to lighten the burden 
©n the States most able to provide the needed 
revenues and increase the burden on States 

t able to pay for needed services? 

The 1956 figures we have also show the 

Nited States per capita income as 82,010 for 
Nonfarm people and $389 for farm people. 
And in two-thirds of our States, more than 
One-third of the population is rural, while in 
18 the majority of the population is rural. 
If an inequitably heavy burden per person 
Or per dollar of income is placed on these 

ly rural States what may we expect? 
Should we not have depressed areas with a 
Poorly educated people, a people without 
Adequate medical and hospital service, a 
People where absence of scientific research 
and higher education handicaps all talent, 
& region where the sick, aged, and incapaci- 
tated are not adequately taken care of—and 
Will not this mean a sore spot in America 
Which will hurt the Nation as a whole and 
au American business? Is it not just for 
the Federal Government to help in these 
Matters? And will not the richer States 
themselves be benefited by helping poorer 
States to develop the full capabilities of their 
People and to maintain adequately high 
Standards of buying power, living, and prog- 
Tess? We think they would. 

As for the justice of the proposal, let's 
Consider some basic facts. Have not our 
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farmers as customers of industry contributed 
greatly to the income and prosperity of both 
urban manufacturers and urban labor? Are 
or are not farmers justified when we hear 
them saying such things as this: 

“Up to about 50 years ago the money the 
farmer received for his crops and livestock 
remained largely in his own State. He 
bought no automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
tires, or farm machinery from distant States. 
He depended on wagons, trucks, and plows 
made in his own State. Now the larger part 
of the things he buys comes from distant 
States. His patronage helps maintain or en- 
rich both the manufacturers and laborers in 
distant areas, He is not complaining about 
this but he does want it recognized. 

“Quick and easy transportation by auto- 
mobiles, railroads, trucks, and airplanes have 
made all America one industrial unit—not 
48 industrial units separated by tariff bound- 
aries that hold the income of each State 
inside the borders of that State. Our rela- 
tively unorganized farmers cannot fix prices 
of our labor or our products. But we do 
buy the products of urban labor and busi- 
ness which largely fix their own prices and 
labor costs. So we wind up with a reported 
$889 national average income for farm peo- 
ple and $2,010 for other groups. To us 
therefore it seems that the wealth or well 
being which farmers have helped create has 
spread all over America. We are glad it has, 
but we do think we should not now have an 
excessive burden put upon us when it comes 
to maintaining the agencies of modern civil- 
ization—schools, health services, hospitals, 
and scientific research.” 

Another fact to remember is this: without 
proper educational opportunity the people 
who either leave the farms for urban areas 
or remain on the farms cannot give America 
the intelligent citizenship which is essential 
for good government. In our opinion there 
is no better safeguard against communism 
in America than equal educational advan- 
tages and the feeling that the rich help bear 
in proper degree the heavier burdens of the 
less fortunate poor. “One nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all" is the proud 
claim we make—and what does this mean 
if not a universal concern for the rights and 
welfare of the individual, whether in a rich 
State or a poor State? If we give our youth 
everywhere the conviction that America 
means equality of opportunity there will be 
small chance for communism to flourish 
among us. There will be a stronger support 
tor what we call “Free Enterprise“ and “the 
American Way of Life.” 

In urging greater consideration for our 
poorer rural States we do not appeal solely 
to our great manufacturers and capitalists. 
We appeal also to the workers in our labor 
organizations, They can have the sympathy 
of our farming population only if they help 
support equality of opportunity as repre- 
sented by our modern schools, colleges, re- 
search, health services, and the care of the 
aged and needy wherever they are. Few will 
deny that our industrial interests have bene- 
fited from the Government help given by 
tariff, ratemaking, and other special advan- 
tages. Nor will anyone deny that minimum 
wage laws, collective bargaining, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and other forms of Jabor 
legislation have likewise helped increase the 
incomes of industrial workers. Should not 
both groups therefore be willing to help 
share the burdens which our poorer rural 
States and counties must carry? 

American business will suffer more by neg- 
lecting rural America than by helping it, 
For rural America has something unique to 
contribute to American life today just as it 
had in the days of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. The independence of the indi- 
vidual farmer is a part of the Nation’s 
strength. The farm as a wholesome place 
to rear children must be seen against the 
increasing juvenile delinquency in our cities. 
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The farm as a source of leadership for busi- 
ness and industry and government must not 
be overlooked. Religion itself is involved 
because a large proportion of our ministers 
and religious leaders come from rural dis- 
tricts. And unless we adequately train the 
talent in country districts—the men that 
the America of tomorrow will need for 
science, medicine, education, industry, and 
peace—the loss to the Nation in all these 
fields will be tragic. 

Our richer States should remember how, 
when World War I began, a shockingly large 
percent of our rural State draftees had to be 
rejected because of educational or physical 
deficiencies. And this condition still con- 
tinues to an extent truly alarming. The 
safety of all America in case of another war, 
both of rich States and poor, may depend 
upon our having a thoroughly qualified war- 
time population both from rural and urban 
States. 


Address by Jerry Voorhis, Executive Di- 
rector of the Cooperative League of 
the United States of America, to the 23d 
Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Credit 
Union League, Alexandria, La., April 
27, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently Hon. Jerry Voorhis, a former 
Member of the House, and one of the 
Nation’s outstanding authorities on 
credit union operations, delivered a 
splendid speech on this subject to the 
Louisiana Credit Union League. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
his address, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF JERRY Voornis, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 230 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LOUISIANA CREDIT 
UNION LEAGUE, ALEXANDRIA, LA., Apri 27, 
1957 


The noblest and deepest of all our Ideals 
are those which flow from our religious faith. 
It was for the sake of their religious faith 
that the pilgrims and puritans settled in 
Massachusetts, and the Catholics in Mary- 
land. Because they would not abandon the 
faith in which they believed the Acadians 
came to Louisiana and planted the seeds of 
the rich and varied culture which this great 
State now possesses, America owes her in- 
spiration to religious faith. 

In 18th century France a new ideal for 
human society began to move through the 
minds of people. That ideal came to be 
summed up in these words—liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity. It spread across Europe with 
the armies of France, It crossed the seas 
to America and was written in words of 
living, challenging truth by Thomas Jeffer- 
son into our Declaration of Independence. 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by the Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among them are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, that to 
to protect these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Those words inspired a ragged, ill-fed Army 
under George Washington to win a long war 
against the greatest colonial power of the 
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time, They rang around the world and to 
this day they bring hope of dignity and a 
better day to struggling peoples in every part 
of the globe. For the ideal of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the French 
statement of the Rights of Man is an ideal 
fundamental to human life. It is an ideal 
which all the might of Russian tanks and all 
the cleverness of Communist indoctrination 
has not killed and never will kill in the minds 
of the brave Hungarian people. It is the 
ideal of the dignity of man, of the right of all 
people to be free because they owe final 
allegiance only’ to God, and derive all other 
loyalties—to family, community group, or 
nation—from that final loyalty to God. It is 
the ideal of the fraternity and brotherhood 
of people like you and me and the billions 
of others like us in the world. And in 
America, I think, we have come closer to it 
than has ever been done elsewhere in the 
world's history. 

For nearly 2,000 years the most profound 
influence on the social, economic, and politi- 
cal life of man has been one simple phrase. 
It was given us as a Commandment by our 
Lord. He said then and He has been saying 
ever since: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." This was His central social teach- 
ing, second only to the First Commandment 
to love God with all one’s heart and soul and 
mind. How well we have kept it is a ques- 
tion. But there can be no question at all 
that it has been the guiding light for those 
who have sought to build better communi- 
ties, better societies, and a better world. 

The courage and vision of Columbus, the 
willingness to endure hardship of those who 
sought liberty to follow their chosen faith, 
the insight of Rousseau and Jefferson into 
the fundamental facts of human relation- 
ships—and over and above and beyond all 
these the Great Commandment to love our 
neighbors as ourselves, and to practice fra- 
ternity and mutual aid—these have been the 
ideals which have inspired the mind of Amer- 
ica and shaped the development of all her 
best institutions. Credit unions, for ex- 
ample. 

As our own 20th century dawned the 
United States of America was a young giant 
of a nation, possessed of very great natural 
resources, populated by a creative, dynamic, 
ingenious people, and above all blessed with 
a deep spiritual heritage and a large and 
generous soul. 

There followed in the 20th century two 
‘World Wars. Partly as a result of the de- 
mands of these wars but more fundamentally 
because of the organizing and inventive gen- 
ius that had developed among our people, 
America’s might, her productive power, her 
wealth, her world leadership grew by leaps 
and bounds. 

But along with all this tremendous ma- 
terial progress there have come about cer- 
tain changes in our country's life which 
should cause every one of us to stop and 
think. All through our early history it was 
the free land frontier that virtually guaran- 
teed freedom and opportunity to every rea- 
sonably ambitious American family, because 
the frontier offered economic independence 
to people. Today that frontier is gone and 
people have to make opportunity and gain 
freedom and build their own. institutions 
that can take the place of the land in giving 
them economic independence. America was 
once a land of many, many small businesses 
each with a reasonably equal chance to grow 
and expand. Today we are a nation of a 
comparatively few gigantic businesses which 
draw the smaller ones more and more into 
their orbits and—perhaps without even in- 
tending to do so—make the smaller busi- 
nesses that survive depend on the great ones. 

The House Small Business Committee, 
headed by Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, re- 
cently showed that our 500 biggest cor- 
porations, each with assets of over $100 mil- 
lion, owned 5144 percent of all manufactur- 
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ing assets in 1952, but had boosted this per- 
centage to 57 percent in 1955. From 1953 to 
1955 there was a net loss of 19,000 manu- 
facturing companies in the country. If pres- 
ent trends continue, the committee asserted, 
these 500 firms will own all the Nation's 
factories by 1976. 

We owe much to our great corporations. 
They have almost deluged us with a flow 
of useful and enjoyable goods. But this 
should not blind us to the fact that the peo- 
ple as a whole, the millions of us, are in 
danger of losing our feeling that we can take 
part in guiding the destiny of our country, 
We are in danger of losing our feeling of 
being responsible for economic decisions that 
can really affect the welfare of our families, 
our communities, and our Nation. The peo- 
ple are in danger of losing these things be- 
cause they are losing their chance to exercise 
responsible ownership over part—even a 
small part—of our country’s economic 
system. 

Therefore, the most important single thing 
that any of us can do for our Nation’s life 
today is to help restore this responsibility, 
this feeling of having a part in making sig- 
nificant economic decisions, this feeling that 
part of American economic life belongs to 
me, as one of the average citizens of our 
country. This is exactly what credit 
unions do. 7 

We face across the world sinister forces 
committed to an opposite idea. The forces 
of world communism are committed to big- 
ness and to concentration of power. The 
threat of communism cannot be destroyed 
by building our own kind of bigness and 
concentrated power. 

But there is one thing which we possess 
which Russia lacks and which every Com- 
munist country and every dictatorship coun- 
try of every sort will always lack. That 
something is here in this meeting tonight 
and in other meetings like it all over our 
country. That something is a free people, 
a people free enough and wise enough to 
use their freedom to solve their problems 
and build their economic strength and se- 
curity together, voluntarily. In the contest 
between our way of life and the Russian way 
of Ute the one thing we need most and the 
one thing that will best assure our ultimate 
victory is a demonstration that in this world 
of bigness and of scientific and production 
marvels it is still possible in America to have 
not only a government but a political and 
social and economic system of, by, and for 
the people. 

The way to do this is well known. It is 
as old a5 man. It is as young as America. 
It has run like a silver thread through all 
our history. It is with us here tonight. 

What is that way? Let me read it to you 
from the policies of CUNA, established by the 
national directors of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association amd amended to May 1956. 
Article 1 of these policies is called “objec- 
tives,” and the first, second, and fourth of 
these objectives read as follows: 

(a) To advance, encourage, and foster the 
principles and practices of cooperative pool- 
ing and use of the credit and financial re- 
sources of average salaried and income 
groups. 

(b) To exemplify the ideals of the equality 
of man, freedom of opportunity, and un- 
selfish cooperation by their practical appli- 
cation in the control and use of credit and 
financial resources. 

(d) To afford all persons an opportunity 
to have a direct voice in the control of all 
public financial and economic affairs. 

Everything I have been saying in this 

is summed up really in these three 
brief statements. The first of them talks 
about the cooperative pooling and use of 
the credit and financial resources of average 
Americans. And the second one tells the 
reason for doing this—because the ideals of 
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equality, freedom, and unselfish cooperation 
demand it. 

The story of credit unions is the story 
of how by the simple application of the prin- 
ciple of mutual aid more than 8 million 


families in the United States and 10 million 


in North America have been able to accumu- 
late their savings together, to borrow from 
and pay interest to themselves, and thus to 
accumulate assets of more than $3 billion 
in their own names. Credit unions have 
proven the safest place for people to put 
their money. Ninety-six percent of credit 
unions survived the financial crisis of 1929. 
The highest percentage for any other kind of 
lending institution was 68 percent. The fig- 
ures show that even as to that small per- 
centages of credit unions that have had to be 
liquidated, their members and depositors 
have received back in the overall more than 
a 100 percent of the money they put in. 
These figures are for Federal credit unions. 
During the past couple of years when every 
other institution including even the United 
States Government has been sharply raising 
interest rates, credit unions alone have 
against this trend and so far as I know have 
not raised their interest rates at all. Despite 
this fact in one State alone in 1956 credit 
unions returned in patronage refunds to 
thelr borrowers almost $2 million. 

If this practical application of a great ideal 
is worth working for, it is also worth con- 
tributing something to. 

I believe you have under consideration at 
this meeting a revised dues structure for the 
Louisiana Credit Union League. I hope very 
earnestly that the delegates will look favor- 
ably upon that proposal. 

Now, the fourth objective set forth by the 
national directors of CUNA reads like this: 
“To afford all persons an opportunity to have 
a direct voice in the control of all public, 
financial, and economic affairs.“ There in 
one sentence is a statement of what I 
a while ago was the most important economic 
need of our country today. But this right of 
the people to an opportunity for a direct 
voice in the control of public, financial, and 
economic affairs, is under attack today. 
is under attack in many ways by forces very 
powerful and very well financed and v. 
clever. An evidence of that attack is the 
pamphlet entitled “Credit Unions” put out 
by a special committee of the National Ta* 
Equality Association. 

This pamphlet complains because the per- 
centage of the small-loan business W. 
credit unions provide has increased faster 
than the percentage done by some other 
types of lending agencies. What is not 
in this pamphlet is that the increase in 
credit-union business has been largely at the 
expense of the very worst type of usurious 
money lenders. Whereas, other legitimate 
and reputable money lending institution’ 
have increased just about as fast as cred! 
unions, Another thing that is not said is 
that it was credit unions which demonstra 
to the banks of this country the practica- 
bility of serving the people adequately with 
personal and family loans. Before credit un- 
ions became important, banks made hardly 
any such small loans. Today, they make ® 
great number of them, because credit unions 
showed the way. Instead of attacking cr 
unions, the banks of this country ought to 
be praising them. Many of our best bankers 
do exactly that. 

Let no one deceive himself that these at- 
tacks upon institutions like credit unions or 
similar forms of enterprise are going to di- 
minish in intensity in the immediate future 
no matter what you may do. Least of all 
will they diminish if any of us attempt 
deny the faith that is in us or attempt 
represent our institutions as something other 
than what they are. 

We are not against large-scale modern in- 
dustry or finance. But if we are to have 2 
vital democratic society true to the ideals 


` 
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Sur country, we must have institutions like 
credit unions to go along with large-scale 
industry and business. And it is quite in- 
defensible for the other lending institutions 
Of this country, which now have, at the very 

t. between 82 and 85 percent of the 
Small-loan business, to insist they should 

ve every bit of it by attempting to use 
Political means of attack on credit unions. 

The forces which are now seeking to elimi- 
Nate the competition of credit unions and 
Other types of mutual businesses like them 
Would naturally prefer to pick us off one at 
R time. Credit unions might or might not 
be their first target. But once credit unions 
Were isolated and their natural allies weak- 
ened, their politically organized competitors 
Would hit credit unions all the harder, It is 
A false hope to think that isolation can help 

& situation like this. 

The only way to stop attacks on credit 

ms would be to stop their growth. 

This would be a crime, not only against 
the credit-union movement but against the 
Welfare of our country. This is why the only 

ig I personally or the cooperative league 
in connection with the credit-union 
Movement is that it continue to grow and 
Xpand and succeed in bringing more and 
broader benefits to more and more people 
Who need them. I would say the same thing, 
A course, about any other kind of the demo- 
cratie voluntary people's institutions. 

There is an utterly false and un-American 
Idea abroad today. Clever propaganda is 

ly trying to establish the idea that 
there is something wrong or queer about it 
en groups of people join together to do 
jomething for themselves instead of depend- 
Ng upon big government or big industry or 
finance to do it for them. We are being 
told we should be dependent on bigness. 
idea is wrong. It is contrary to the 
tions of our country. Nothing, in fact, 

d be further away from the traditions 

Of our country than the idea that the peo- 
Ple should be dependent. Credit unions are 
business to make them independent, and 
t-union experience stands like a rock 
nst the false idea I just described. Those 
know the fruits of the people's economic 
ndence and who will defend the right 
Of all people to serve themselves through 
mutual-ald user-controlled economic institu» 

Ns will not give up this fight. The future 
Of the American ideal depends on our win- 

that fight. 

Every great movement among the people 
must pass through three stages of develop- 
want. The first is the stage of beginnings 

hen the movement is small and weak and 
regarded by those outside it as a sort of 
harmless dream of idealists, But in the 
Second stage the movement begins to gain 
she strength. Its growth becomes more 
t Pid. It begins to actually change condi- 
fi that were wrong and to bring its bene- 
ic to substantial numbers of people. It is 

second stage of development that the 

in les of the movement begin to attack it 
earnest in the hope of destroying it or at 
mat stopping its growth before it reaches 
Aa third stage, which is the stage of gen- 
al acceptance as a valued part of the life 

a nation or society. 
mae credit-union movement is in the sec- 
10 stage of its development right now. It 
—.— the fork in the road. One fork leads 
is uhu. It is the easy one to take. It 
hae Toad whose signpost says: “Stay small. 
big t grow any more. Don't challenge your 
in ees any farther." The other fork 
to 
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road leads uphill. It is the hard one 
take. Its signpost says: “Build more 
edit unions and build them stronger and 
Sapiens and better. Grow and keep on grow- 
tor your influence is good and your chal- 
lenge is good, even for your competitors.” 
T have no doubt which one of these roads 
People in Louisiana are going to choose. 
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You will choose the uphill road. I know. You sense of the dignity and worth of the 


will choose it because it is right for you to 
do so. But as you make that decision re- 
member that it will require dedication and 
hard work. It will require devotion to your 
ideal of mutual aid among people. It will 
require a willingness to stand against attack, 
never run away from it. 

All these requirements I know you will 
fulfill. 

Ideals are the dynamic of all human prog- 
ress. They are the lasting values in human 
societies. They are the values we must never 
neglect in this atomic age, if we are to hope 
to be, in any degree, the masters of our 
destiny. y 


The Late Dr. Dowell J. Howard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year the Commonwealth of Virginia lost 
an outstanding, loyal, dedicated, Chris- 
tian servant. 

The death of Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Virginia, on February 23, is 
mourned not only by those with whom 
he was closely associated in Virginia but 
also by educators throughout the Na- 
tion. In his passing, education has lost 
a beloved and esteemed leader. 

Dr. Howard's entire career was in the 
field of education. A native of Maryland, 
he received his B. S. and D. Sc. degrees 
from the University of Maryland and 
his M. 8. degree from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 


He came to Virginia early in his career 
to serve 37 years in various educational 
Positions, as a teacher and principal in 
the public schools and later in adminis- 
trative positions in the State department 
of education. 


Throughout his career, Dr. Howard 
never lost sight of the goal to which he 
aspired—to spend his life and energy in 
the betterment of educational opportuni- 
ties for all the children of all the people— 
not only in Virginia but in the Nation. 
He was a calm, straight thinking indi- 
vidual with a firm belief that the people 
of his State to whom the schools be- 
longed would in the end have the right 
judgment in the determination of school 
policy. In his last report as superintend- 
ent of public instruction he stated his 
conviction that— 

It is important that we avoid diversion 
from the fundamental purposes and progress 
of a sound system of education for the chil- 
dren of Virginia. * * * Problems will not be 
solved by sudden and emotional decisions but 
only through the exercise of reason and in- 
telligence. * * * Whatever the crises, what- 
ever the challenge, whenever and however 
met, it will be met by the people. It is our 


wish that they have right judgment in all 
things. 


He possessed the rare ability to inspire 
devotion and steadfast loyalty in those 
who worked with him. His personal re- 
lationships were marked by considera- 
tion for those around him and a deep 


individual. 

The children of Virginia bowed their 
heads in sorrow at the passing of this 
man, Their feeling is typified in the 
words spoken by the young vice president 
of the Virginia association, Future 
Homemakers of America, at a memorial 
service for Dr. Howard: 

We are joined together in sincerest feelings 
of humility as we honor the memory of Dr. 
Howard who gave the utmost of sympathy. 
understanding, and helpfulness during his 
lifetime to the present and future well-being 
of the boys and giris of Virginia. 


The NAM Plan for Income Tax Reduc- 
tion Perpetuates Discrimination Against 
the Self-Employed, Milwaukee Attorney 
Argues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of this; House who are concerned about 
income tax relief for the self-employed 
will be interested, I believe, in the follow- 
ing analysis prepared by an able Mil- 
waukee lawyer, Richard H. Tyrell, Esq. 
Mr. Tyrell argues that the 5-year plan 
for income tax reduction put forward 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers Taxation Committee is de- 
ficient because it perpetuates the present 
discrimination against self-employed 
citizens. Before any general reduction 
of rates on a substantial scale occurs, 
this discriminatory treatment should be 
ended: 

COMMENTS ON OBJECTIVES OF KEOGH-JENKINS 
Bit iN RELATION TO NAM's 5-YEAR PLAN 
ron Income Tax REDUCTION 

(By Richard H. Tyrrell) 

Reference is made to the December 1956 
booklet of the NAM Taxation Committee in 
support of the 5-year plan for income tax 
reduction. : 

This booklet restates the committee’s posi- 
tion upon the so-called self-employed plan. 
I wish to refer to those things which I con- 
sider illogical and inconsistent in the NAM 
committee's position and which I think 
weaken its advocacy of the 5-year plan, I 
intend my comments to be constructive. 

The overall objectivs of the 5-year plan 
are important and vital to our national econ- 
omy. The plan is presented under the head- 
ing “Facing the Issue of Income Tax Dis- 
crimination.” 

I think that the Congress should first “face 
the Issue” of income tax discrimination as 
it now exists between two groups of taxpay- 
ers—one group (by far the larger) consists 
of employees (including officers) of incor- 
porated business, the second group consists 
of self-employed small business and profes- 
sional people who, by choice or circumstance, 
go it alone. 

The employee group (including officers) 
for years have enjoyed deferred compensa- 
tion plans, profit sharing plans, stock option 
plans, pension and retirement programs, by 
which taxation of the income presently 
earned by the employer (actually by the em- 
ployees, as I shall attempt to show later) 
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but earmarked for the employees is post- 
poned until a later date—usually until re- 
tirement. This has been done by means of 
what the NAM committee calls “gadget re- 
lief" (pp. 14-15) as applied to attempts of 
the self-employed to seek similar benefits. 

A very large percentage of the income tax- 
payers of this country, having obtained this 
gadget relief, now through the effective 
mouthpiece of NAM: “One healthy result, 
however, of all the charges and counter- 
charges about tax loopholes, gimmicks, and 
special privileges, is the growing realization 
among tax authorities that the core of the 
problem is the rates, and that the most di- 
rect and equitable means of tax relief is to 
reduce rates. It is now generally agreed 
that introduction of special devices instead 
of reducing rates simply whittles away the 
revenue by reducing the base of taxable 
income” (pp. 14-15). 

And the self-employed plan (designed to 
give the self-employed some relief compara- 
ble to that enjoyed by corporate employees— 
including officers—opens an area for further 
“gadget relief.” 

This plan is opposed by NAM not because 
of lack of sympathy for the motivation, but 
because it is simply another means for avold- 
ing the issue of the burden of excessive rates 
of income tax on middle and high incomes. 
Enactment of such legislation would inevita- 
bly postpone the time when the basic issue 
could be met (p. 15). 

In other words, the group of employees of 
incorporated businesses (by far the larger 
group), having obtained relief for itself (and 
apparently without concern for the resulting 
reduction in tax base), now cites the burdens 
of the ungadgeted self-employed to point up 
the issue of the burden of excessive rates. 
Why should they be the whipping boy? 

The NAM proposal for overall reduction in 
tax rates is of course meritorious but why 
should that plan freeze the discrimination 
against the self-employed, many of whose 
members must of necessity soon retire. 

Suppose that the NAM 5-year plan is put 
into effect. Is it likely, or possible, that dur- 
ing the 5 years, or at its termination when 
the rate reduction is in full effect, that all of 
the thousands of deferred compensation 
plans, profit-sharing plans, and the like now 
in effect, are going to be eliminated? If not, 
the discrimination against the self-employed 
will simply be frozen. 

Industrial managements have said time 
and time again that in order to obtain and 
retain competent personnel it is necessary 
in these days of high taxes to provide stock 
options and profit sharing and pensions be- 
cause a salary increase in dollars means noth- 
ing. ‘These plans are admittedly plans for 
additional compensation for services pres- 
ently rendered but to be received and taxed 
later when incomes are lower and retirement 
exemptions are ter. 

Attention is invited in this connection to 
the statement on page 16 of the NAM booklet 
that employees under company pension 
plans are not now entitled to deduct their 
contributions to such plans. That is only 
grammatically true, for, as above shown, they 
are not presently paying a tax upon that 
portion of their compensation which is paid 
by the company—not to them, but to a fund 
for their future benefit. That is the essence 
of the plan for the self-employed (Keogh- 
Jenkins bill, for instance) who have no em- 
ployer’s staff to work out and administer 
a retirement program for them. 

NAM also fears the self-employed plan be- 
cause “as a matter of normal business, the 
insurance companies would bring out a varl- 
ety of retirement annuity plans designed to 
appeal to various segments of the population” 
(p. 15). Industry has made wide use of 
insurance companies in funding and other- 
wise financing its.own gadget relief plans 
and apparently has done so because of the 
financial stability and economical adminis- 
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tration offered by such companies. The 
NAM statement merely emphasizes its disre- 
gard of the real discrimination that now 
exists between groups whose members are 
otherwise equally burdened by the excessive 
income tax rates. 

I submit that the NAM article on the self- 
employed plan is summed up by the state- 
ment that “now that we incorporated busi- 
nesses have obtained our tax gadgets, tax 
gadgeting has gone far enough, even though 
discrimination results to the self-employed 
segment of the country's earners; therefore 
give everybody income tax relief by reducing 
rates but preserve for us the gadgets already 
achieved.” 

Congress should first adopt the Keogh- 
Jenkins bill and then adopt the NAM 5-year 
plan, 


The So-Called Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the so-called civil rights legis- 
lation which is now being considered by 
the House Committee on Rules. I have 
previously stated to the House my rea- 
sons for objecting to this legislation 
which I believe is a violation of States 
rights and the chief purpose of which is 
to satisfy the wishes of a minority of our 
citizens for political purposes. 

Each day I am more confirmed in my 
opposition to this so-called civil rights 
legislation. I read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday the extension of re- 
marks of two of our colleagues concern- 
ing a recent ruling by the United States 
Supreme Court which emphasizes the 
fears those of us living in the Deep 
South have about what will happen in 
our section of the country if civil rights 
legislation is passed. I refer to the ruling 
by the Supreme Court which held that 
Negroes are being unconstitutionally ex- 
cluded from Girard College in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Girard College, which is not 
supported by public funds, was set up 
125 years ago and has been maintained 
ever since by a private trust fund do- 
nated by a wealthy Philadelphian, 
Stephen Girard. In his will, Mr. Girard 
specified that his money should be used 
to provide a school for poor male white 
orphans.” ö 

I note with grave concern that the 
Supreme Court has held that since Gi- 
rard College’s board of directors is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania, 
that even though the board was acting 
as a trustee for the Girard trust fund, it 
cannot refuse to admit Negroes because 
that amounts to discrimination by the 
State. 

I am not a lawyer, but it seems to me 
that this ruling by the Supreme Court 
has set a dangerous precedent in deny- 
ing a man the right to dispose of his own 
money as he sees fit. 

In the present-day atmosphere of cen- 
tralization of money control and thought 
control in the Federal Government, I 
intend to oppose this trend in every prop- 
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er manner possible. Certainly, if the so- 
called civil rights legislation were passed 
denying our citizens the right of 

by jury and subjecting us to the increas- 
ingly bewildering interpretation of our 
laws by the Federal courts, those of us 
who live in the Deep South can foresee 
grave and almost limitless dangers 
ahead. 

I am pleased to present the complete 
story of the Girard College case as i 
appeared in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port in its issue of May 10, 1957: 

New TANGLE OVER INTEGRATION—SUPREME 
Court RAISES QUESTIONS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

(Are some private schools now going to be 
compelled to admit Negro students? This 15 
just one of the questions that are being asked 
as a result of the latest ruling on racial inte- 
gration by the United States Supreme Court. 
Doubts about many charitable trusts also are 
created. Here is what this ruling is—and 
what it may mean.) 

A ruling by the United States Suprem® 
Court is raising some new questions about 
racial integration. 

The Court last week held that Negroes are 
being unconstitutionally excluded from 
Girdard College in Philadelphia, Pa. 

What brings up the questions is this: 
Until the Court ruling, Girard College was 
regarded as a private institution. And it was 
assumed even after the Supreme Court out- 
lawed segregation in public schools 3 years 
ago—that races could continue to be sepa 
rated in private schools. 

NO PUBLIC MONEY 

Girard College is not supported by publie 
funds. It was set up 125 years ago, and bas 
been maintained ever since, by a private trust 
fund donated by a wealthy Philadelphian, 
Stephen Girard. In his will, Mr. G 
specified that his money should be used tO 
provide a school for “poor male white 
orphans.” 

The Supreme Court held, however, that 
Girard College's board of directors “is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania.” There, 
fore, the Court said, “even though the board 
was acting as a trustee” for the Girard t 
funds, its refusal to admit Negroes amounts 
to “discrimination by the State.” Text of 
the Court's ruling appears on page 56. 

Now, as a result of this ruling, it is being 
asked; 

How far Is this judicial reasoning likely to 
be extended? 

What other schools now considered to be 
private may be held to have a public charac” 
ter? Will those schools also be required to 
integrate? 

What about private schools which may be 
set up in some Southern States in an at- 
tempt to avoid mixed public schools? 
they be forbidden to segregate the races? 

MORE THAN RACIAL 


It is not only racial discrimination that 18 
considered to be involved in this Supre r3 
Court ruling. Many private schools restric 
admission on other grounds—such as 2 
gious faith. The question here is: woul 
such schools, if found to have some official 
trustee, be required to throw open theif 
doors to all applicants? 

Doubts created by the Supreme court 
ruling are not limited merely to schools 
Lawyers are asking: 

What about other types of trust funds 
which provide benefits to people of a certain 
rate or religion to the exclusion of other 
races or religions? 

If the trustees of such funds are found 
to be agencies of the State by extension of 
the Supreme Court reasoning, will the re- 
strictive clauses of such trust provisions be 
set aside? 
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A PRECEDENT 

Some lawyers are saying that the Supreme 
Court has set a dangerous precedent in 
denying a man's right to dispose of his own 
Money as he sees fit. This was suggested 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in its 
Tuling on the Girard case which the Federal 

overturned. 

Holding that Negroes could be excluded 

Girard College, the Pennsylvania 
Court said: 

“Subject, of course, to compliance with 
all applicable laws, it is one of our most 
Tundamental legal principles that an in- 
dividual has the right to dispose of his own 
Property by gift or will as he sees fit; indeed 
this right is so much protected that a 

tors directions may be enforced even 
ugh contrary to the general view of so- 
ciety, and however arbitrary, unwise, in- 
tolerant, discriminatory or ignoble his ex- 
kreise of that right may be. He is entitled 
to idiosyncrasies and even to his 
Prejudices,” 

What stirs so many questions about other 

Schools and other trusts is the line of rea- 
g indicated in the United States Su- 

e Court decision. 
Attorneys for Girard’s board of directors 
that no tax money is used by Girard 
. Its money came from the estate 
Of Stephen Girard, a French-born sailor who 
came to Philadelphia in 1777 and built up 
zu immense fortune as a merchant and 
banker. When he died in 1831, he left the 
Bulk of his §7-million estate for Girard 

-As trustee for the college fund, Mr. Girard 

designated the city of Philadelphia. 

SCHOOL’S ADMINISTRATORS 

Since 1869, the trust has been adminis- 

ed by a board of directors of City Trusts 

the City of Philadelphia, which adminis- 
all charitable trusts confided to the 

city—numbering about 90, Board members 
lude the mayor, the president of the city 

Council, and 12 other citizens appointed by 


of 


Under this direction, the value of the trust 
has grown to about $98 million, and the 
l has grown to an enrollment of more 
1,000 youngsters. 
KON Girard pupils have been white. But, 
1954, admission was sought for two Negro 
peunesters, William A. Foust and Robert 
er. The board refused them admission 
use they are Negroes. 
in e position taken by the board was that, 
rs administering the college, it was acting in 
Private role as a fiduciary for the trust— 
as an agent of the State. Therefore, it 
. it was bound to observe Mr. Girard's 
against Negro pupils. 

The board also maintained that the 14th 
amendment, as applied by the United States 
Sane Court to forbid segregation by a 
is te agency, does not apply to a board which 

carrying out a private trust. 

STATE COURT'S VIEW 


bog mnsylvanta’s Supreme Court upheld the 
d's position, saying: 

hoe beneficiaries of the charity of Ste- 
8 en Girard are not being determined by the 
eg ot Pennsylvania, nor by the city of 
plladelphia, nor by this court, but solely 
rt Girard himself in the exercise of his un- 

Subted right to dispose of his property by 
Will, and, in so doing, to say, within the 
— of the law, who shall enjoy its 

B.” 


N. Attorneys arguing for admission of the two 
ere youngsters, however, maintained that, 
or every sense of the word, it is municipal 
the nate Power which is being exercised by 
of directors of City Trusts when it 
ters Girard College and when it re- 
2 from that college on the basis 
race.” 
ie was suggested by these attorneys that, 
Girard College were exempted from the 


Jects 
or 
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14th amendment, other States or communi- 
ties might escape mixed schools by adminis- 
tering segregated private schools under some 
similar sort of trusteeship. 

The view adopted by the United States 
Supreme Court was that Girard’s board is 
indeed a State agency, and therefore is sub- 
ject to the 14th amendment. 

No oral arguments were heard by the Fed- 
eral Court in reaching its decision, and it 
issued only a brief ruling which did not 
detail its reasoning. 

ALL TRUSTS AFFECTED? 

Now, pondering that brief ruling, lawyers, 
private school boards and trustees through- 
out the country are wondering where the 
decision may eventually lead. . 

Lawyers point out that enforcement of 
charitable trusts is generally the responsi- 
bility of a State attorney general, and that 
trustees are commonly named by State 
courts. 

Some ask whether this might be construed 
to mean that virtually all trusts are enforced 
by State agencies—and whether this would 
mean that no discriminatory clause in any 
trust provision could be enforced. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court gave an 
indication of how far such an interpretation 
might reach by commenting that private 
trusts for charitable purposes “abound in 
overwhelming numbers.” It sald: 

“We have charitable trusts for minis- 


ters of various church denominations, for- 


foreign missions, for churches, priests, 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, whites, Negfoes, 
for relief of the Indians, for widows or 
orphan children of Masons or other fraterni- 
ties, for sectarian old-folks homes, orphan- 
ages and so on. 

“Certainly no one would contend that a 
donor or a testator could not establish a 
charity, the beneficiaries of which were to be 
those whom he designated—persons of any 
prescribed race, creed, or color, or however 
otherwise differentiated.” 

ALTERNATIVES 


In the case of Girard College, lawyers sug- 
gest that three possible courses now lie open: 

A Pennsylvania court might appoint a new 
trustee—one not connected with the city. 

Negroes may be admitted to Girard. 

If courts conclude that neither of these 
courses would legally fulfill the trust, the 
money would revert to the State or Federal 
Government for development of inland 
waterways—as Mr. Girard's will provided. In 
that case, the school would be closed. 

In any case, a lot of people are left to won- 
der how far the United States Supreme Court 
will go in the elimination of segregation and 
whether private schools will be integrated 
next, 

Latest RULING BY UNITED STATES- SUPREME 
COURT ON SCHOOL SEGREGATION 

Following is the text of the ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Girard 
College case, handed down on April 29, 1957: 
“PENNSYLVANIA VERSUS BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

CITY TRUSTS OF PHILADELPHIA 

“Per curiam: * * * Stephen Girard, by a 
will probated in 1831, left a fund in trust 
for the erection, maintenance, and operation 
of a ‘college.’ The will provided that the 
college was to admit ‘as many poor white 
male orphans, between the ages of 6 and 10 
years, as the said income shall be adequate 
to maintain.” The will named as trustee the 
city of Philadelphia. The provisions of the 
will were carried out by the State and city 
and the college was opened in 1848. Since 
1869, by virtue of an act of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, the trust has been administered 
and the college operated by the ‘Board of 
Directors of City Trusts of the City of 
Philadelphia.“ 

“In February 1954 the petitioners [William 
A.] Foust and [Robert] Felder applied for 
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admission to the college. They met all quali- 
fications except that they were Negroes. For 
this reason the board refused to admit them. 
They petitioned the Orphan's Court of Phil- 
adelphia County for an order directing the 
board to admit them, alleging that their ex- 
clusion because of race violated the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. The State 
of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadel- 
phia joined in the suit also contending the 
board's action yiolated the 14th amendment. 
The orphan’s court rejected the constitu- 
tional contention and refused to order the 
applicants’ admission. This was af- 
firmed by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

“The board which operates Girard College 
is an agency of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Therefore, even though the board was acting 
as a trustee, its refusal to admit Foust and 
Felder to the college because they were Ne- 
groes was discrimination by the State. Such 
discrimination is forbidden by the 14th 
amendment. * * * Accordingly, the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
is reversed and the cause is remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion.” 


Israel’s Independence Day 


’ SPEECH 


EON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure to be able to give the people 
of Israel this message of encouragement 
,and hope, despite the present dark and 
threatening clouds of possible further 
conflict in the strategicaly important and 
oil rich Middle East. The State of Israel 
is here not only because Theodor Herzel 
and others conceived it, but because the 
drift of history made it inevitable. 

At any rate, the State of Israel, recog- 
nized as such by President Truman with- 
in a few hours of its proclamation, ad- 
mitted to the United Nations a year later, 
and carrying a population of about 2 
million souls, isa fact. Israel began life 
9 eventful years ago, fighting to survive. 
Today she is still fighting for her very 
life in one way or another, and with 
God's help, no force will be able to dis- 
lodge her. : 

The reason I have high hopes for a 
bright future for Israel is that she is a 
bastion and bulwark against the athe- 
istic forces of evil communism and is, 
therefore, the natural and spiritual ally 
and kin of the United States, of western 
democracy, and of freedom. Also, very 
recent events in the United States point 
to a better and more sympathetic under- 
standing in the near future, of the neces- 
sity of closer cooperation between these 
two genuinely democratic and freedom 
loving nations. We must never forget 
that God is the source of our strength. 
We look with reverence to that sacred 
spot on Palestine’s soil, remembering 
that from Zion went forth the law, and 
the word of God from Jerusalem. We 
proclaim the same divine truths today, 
which notwithstanding the changes of 
time, have remained our heritage and 
which no powers of persecution or tyr- 
anny by the vile and venal communistic 
forces can destroy. 
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SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 1791, the Polish people, in freedom- 
loving tradition, adopted one of the first 
European democratic constitutions, 

In their heroic struggle to maintain 
their freedom, we in America feel a close 
kindredness. This bond was early estab- 
lished by such men as Tadeusz Kosci- 
uszko, the Polish general and national 
hero who came to America in 1777 to aid 
the cause of American independence. 
Despite its own economic plight, the Pol- 
ish nation—continuing its firm alliance 
with the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy—extended a helping hand to Hun- 
gary in her resistance to the strangling 
hold of Communist oppression. 

On the 166th anniversary of Polish 
independence, we pay humble tribute to 
these courageous people, and we take this 
opportunity, also, to salute our own loyal 
citizens of Polish descent. For Poland’s 
example, democracy is eternally grateful. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 608.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat, 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 


Printer may begin the Rxconp with the House 


proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Repregenta- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recoxp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
Speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m. to insure publication the following 
m 


orning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance es shall be set in 
the Recogp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and 
not include deletions of correct ma 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. s, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—Wwhen either 
House has granted leave to print (1) as 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern” 
ment Printing Office will be printed. 
rule shall not apply to quotations wW 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 
accompanied by an estimate in writing 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cos 
must be announced by the Member w. 
such leave is requested: but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm mications from State legis” 
latures, adcresses or articles by the Preside? 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one articlé 
printed in two or more parts, with or with, 
out individual headings, shall be consid 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Omeial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House 
matter submitted for the ConaresstoNsl 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, f 

12. Oficial Reporters. he Official Report” 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu” 
script and prepare headings for all matter tO 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall 
suitable reference thereto at the proper P 
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the Road Ahead for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


I Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. President, 
Rapes unanimous consent to have printed 
we Appendix of the Recorp an address 
ich I delivered before the annual con- 
ention of the Junior Chambers of Com- 
rce of Iowa at Waterloo, Iowa, on May 
on the subject, The Road Ahead for 
Business” 


w being no objection, the address 
Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
follows: 
( THE ROAD AHEAD FOR BUSINESS 
Address by Tos, E. MARTIN, Republican, 
ee before the annual conyention of the 
W. Chambers of Commerce of Iowa, 
aterloo, Iowa, May 4, 1957) 


Mr. Chairman and my good friends of the 
a lor Chambers of Commerce of Iowa, it is 
Ae pleasure to address your convention 
are Ant. The many communities of Iowa 
anise different from any firm or any organ- 

on —they need the enthusiasm, the in- 
terest and the new blood of their younger 
Junior rs in order to stay alive. Through the 
and chambers of commerce, the towns 
the cities of Iowa benefit greatly from 
You knowledge and your services. To say 
are doing an outstanding service for the 
in which you live would be a gross 
cane tstatement. You are making a signifi- 
mas contribution, not only through the 
yY worthwhile projects you initiate and 
i through, but also by the very fact that 
Wor Care enough about your community to 
for it through your organization. I 
and y congratulate you on your interest 
your service. 

I am going to talk to you about “the road 
tend for business.” Since most of you par- 
nity te in the business life of your commu- 
N future road of business is of real 


foe ou and I have a common meeting place 
Ipate 2 brief remarks tonight. You partic- 
ang actively In the business world of today 
in I am employed as one of your servants 
Ceneo ernment. Our mutual interest con- 
Nesa the blending of these two forces—busi- 
Na government. In the complex world 
toge government and business are thrown 
tient in a variety of ways. That associa- 
both morally works to the great benefit of 
detrim ens rer the association works to the 
to d ent of. business, it behooves all of us 
a what we can to improve matters and 

NM a business group has organized a 
flow poly that restricts trade and the free 
Of commerce, Government must step in. 
re are other instances where the Gov- 
hesg nt has undertaken competitive busi- 
haye Operations that are not warranted. I 
tbusa a firsthand view of some of the 
a that have occurred. When I became 
the ember of the Senate, I was assigned to 
of the ernment Operations Committee. One 
Bu subcommittees of that group is the 
mer mmi ttee on tion of Govern- 
We have been holding hearings and 
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investigating the recommendations and find- 
ings of the second Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment—the Hoover Commission—headed by 
a truly great native Iowan, former President 
Hoover. 

In almost 2 years of committee hearings 
on the report of both the first and the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission, I've seen the work 
of the various junior chambers of commerce. 
all across the country. It is my impression 
that in many, many areas the junior cham- 
ber was one of the first—and often the very 
first—organization to put its weight behind 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
missions. For that interest and public serv- 
ice, I sincerely congratulate you, In turning 
your efforts toward one of the great tasks 
facing our people today—that of reorganiz- 
ing certain portions of our Government— 
you are fulfilling one of the public services 
for which the junior chamber of commerce 
was founded. 

National defense, security, and the general 
public interest sometimes justify active con- 
duct of limited business operations by the 
Government, but in my service on the Sub- 
committee To Study the Findings of the 
Hoover Commission, I have seen a great num- 
ber of instances where Government has vio- 
lated its proper role in relation to business. 
To emphasize this point, allow me to pass 
on to you some of my observations. 

It is impossible to make a precise estimate 
of the number and type of private enterprises 
into which Government has extended itself 
in the last several years. We did discover, 
however, that within the Department of De- 
fense alone, the total number of commercial 
and industrial-type facilities that were owned 
by the Government exceeded 2,500. Our sub- 
committee was told by the Hoover Commis- 
sion that on the 31st of December 1954, there 
were 47 categories of this type of enterprise 
that the Defense Department was operating. 
The list is far too long to enumerate now, 
but let me call off a few of them for you. 
Each of these is an instance where the Goy- 
ernment actually owned and operated the 
business: A clothing manufacturing plant, a 
paint factory, an ice-cream plant, an eye- 
glass manufacturing firm, a furniture repair 
shop, a cement mixing plant, a tree and gar- 
den nursery, a coffee roasting business, an 
airline, a steamship line and a railroad. 
The estimates were that the total Govern- 
ment capital involved probably exceeded $15 
billion. I believe your conclusion is the 
same as mine, 

It is easy to see how the Government be- 
came involved in these businesses. Because 
of exceptional circumstances—an economic 
emergency or perhaps the emergency of war— 
the Government became involved in areas 
usually reserved for private enterprise. But 
the continuance in business by Government 
long after the emergency had passed is a dif- 
ferent matter. In 1954, a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government opera- 
tions found that from 1929 to 1948 public 
wealth had grown 287.5 percent while private 
wealth had increased only 78.7 percent. In 
1929 the public wealth represented only 15 
percent of the total national wealth, but in 
1948 the public wealth amounted to 27.3 per- 
cent of the total national wealth. These 
figures occasioned this comment from one 
of the Government leaders in Washington: 
This is not creeping socialism—it's galloping 
along at a very fast pace. 

There are many reasons why this is an 
unfortunate trend—why this trend must be 


stopped. In the first place it violates the 
basic principles of our Government. With- 
out any question, our Constitution places 
protective and regulatory functions in the 
Federal Government rather than the right 
to produce goods and services. Government 
is not supposed to compete with private 
business. 

Secondly, the competition that is estab- 
lished between private business and Gov- 
ernment is not only a breach of principle, 
but it is decidedly unfair, As you very well 
know, one of the items that is highly im- 
portant in establishing a record in business 
is the ability to keep production costs at a 
minimum. The businessman who keeps his 
costs below his competitors has a better 
chance to establish a lower cost for his 
product. When business and Government 
are the competitors however, Government 
has certain advantages on its side. For ex- 
ample, Government business enterprises 
are usually relieved of many important 
charges private business must pay—charges 
like taxes, interest, depreciation, a full pay- 
roll and fringe benefits to personnel. Im 
certain if your competitor were allowed to 
ignore these charges you would consider the 
competition highly one-sided, yet when Gov- 
ernment is doing the competing, it enters 
the economic battle with these built-in 
advantages. 

There are two possible reasons why Gov- 
ernment has continued in these business 
activities. I have little patience with either 
of them. One reason is the natural resist- 
ance to change of great size and magnitude 
in established operations. It certainly is 
easier to let things ride, but we can't afford 
to ignore any fundamental disregard of prin- 
ciples. The other reason is that the advo- 
cates of Government in business sincerely be- 
leve Government can do a better job than 
private enterprise. Such persons haven't 
read their history lessons carefully enough. 
They don’t understand the philosophy of 
our Constitution, our Government or our 
people. 

I'm proud to report to you this evening 
that in Washington we are doing something 
about this breach of principle. In the last 
2 years the Defense Department alone has 
closed down 359 Government businesses, and 
action by other agenciés brings the total 
closed down to almost 500. Each of these 
500 examples is an instance wherein the 
Government formerly operated a business— 
operated it in direct competition with pri- 
vate business—operated it to such an extent 
that in some cases it gained a monopoly 
because private business couldn't compete 
and had to fold up—but in each of the 500 
cases the Federal Government is now out of 
private business and free enterprise has 
gained what it should not have lost. I'm 
proud of the job we've done in the past 5 
years. It's sheer nonsense to find the Goy- 
ernment involved in making bread, mixing 
cement or repairing furniture. But a great 
deal remains to be done. We find special 
pockets of resistance whenever we start to 
translate a recommendation into a concrete 
removal of Government from a specific busi- 
ness field. We will continue the fight to keep 
Government where it should be. And we 
welcome the support of such fine groups as 
the junior chambers of commerce, 

I may have given you the idea that Gov- 
ernment should never be involved with busi- 
ness matters. That would be a mistaken 
idea. There are certain areas where Govern- 
ment and business can work together closely, 
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hand in hand, to the mutual benefit of both. 
- One such area was aptly defined by President 
Eisenhower in-his economic report for 1956. 
I would like to quote a few sentences from 
that report because the President puts his 
finger squarely on one of the most important 
segments of our economy: 

Government can strengthen competitive 
markets by helping small and medium sized 
businesses overcome impediments to their 
expansion. In our modern economy with 
its heavy capital requirements, high taxes 
and emphasis on national markets, small 
concerns are subject to serious handicaps in 
many lines of endeavor. Yet the continu- 
ance of small and medium sized businesses, 
and their ability to prosper and grow, are 
vital to the Nation's welfare. * * When 
the Government helps smaller concerns to 
overcome some of the hindrances to their 
growth, it is acting in the interests of the 
whole economy.“ 

It is not my role this evening to make a 
partisan speech to you, but I would like to 
cite the record of the past five years in rela- 
tion to the program to help the small busi- 
nesses of the country. I'm certain you re- 
member, as I do, the many charges that flew 
back and forth across the country last No- 
vember to the effect that the small business- 
man has been the forgotten man. No speech 
on the future of business in our country can 
be complete without a recitation of some of 
the accomplishments in this field in the last 
five years. 

The Government agency that is tied most 
directly with the small businesses of the 
country is the Small Business Administra- 
tion. This agency, created in 1953, is the 
first agency in our country’s history that is 
devoted exclusively to aiding the small busi- 
nesses of the country. The functions of the 
Small Business Administration can be sum- 
marized into four categories: 

1. To provide financial assistance and 
counseling. 

2. To provide procurement assistance to 
small firms. 

3. To secure for small business managa- 
ment and technical assistance. 

4. To provide disaster loans for small 
businesses, 

The SBA is most noted for the financial 
loans and assistance it provides for the 
small-business communities of our Nation. 
One thing that is highly significant is the 
procedural pattern of the Small Business 
Administration in this field. True to the 
principles we conceive to be basic to our 
economy, the SBA does not compete with 
private banks. It is not the function of this 
Government agency to compete directly with 
private banks for loans to small business. 
Rather, it is an auxiliary force—one that 
works with banks to the eventual better- 
ment of the business climate of the coun- 
try. Two-thirds of all loans made through 
the SBA are accomplished in cooperation 
with participating banks. I am particularly 
proud of the record in this field made in the 
State of Iowa. Without encumbering you 
with figures, I would like to cite the record 
to prove that in Iowa the SBA and the pri- 
vate banks are working together in a model 
pattern of private and Government coopera- 
tion. From the time the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was created until the 3lst of 
March 1957 the SBA had approved a total 
of 173 loans for the State of Iowa, totaling 
$5,301,202. Of those 173 loans, only 20 of 
them were direct loans, made solely by the 
Small Business Administration; 80 loans 
were made whereby the banks nad the SBA 
participated jointly immediately and another 
73 loans were made whereby the bank made 
the loan for the first portion of the term 
and the Small Business Administration will 
come into the loan picture for the latter por- 
tion of the loan term. These figures are 
doubly important when you realize that years 
ago under the RFC approximately one-third 
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of the loans were participating loans and 
the other two-thirds were made solely by the 
Government agency. Under the SBA, na- 
tionwide, about 70 percent of the loans are 
made in cooperation with banks. But in 
Iowa, from the time the SBA started until 
the 31st of March this year, 88.4 percent of 
the loans were participating. That means 
that of all the loans made under the auspices 
of this Government agency, 7 out of 8 of 
them are made in cooperation with private 
banks. As I indicated before, this is the 
model pattern of cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and private business. In Iowa it 
works the way it should work. 

The second function of the Small Business 
Administration is to assist small businesses 
in gaining a fair share of Government con- 
tracts. There are two reasons for this policy. 
In the first place, it seems axiomatic that a 
thriving and successful small-business com- 
munity is the common denominator to a suc- 
cessful American economy. Our system of 
free enterprise depends on both small and 
large business. By making certain the small 
businesses of the country recelve their pro- 
portionate share of Government contracts 
we are helping to assure ourselves of a 
healthy economy. Secondly, in the event of 
a national-defense emergency, it is neces- 
sary that the small businesses of the coun- 
try are ready for full mobilization, History 
makes it abundantly clear that in the event 
of such an emergency the country needs the 
efficiency and ingenuity of the small-busi- 
ness man. 

The third function of the Small Business 
Administration is to provide management 
and technical assistance for the small busi- 
nesses of the country. The significance of 
this assistance is highlighted by figures 
from Dunn and Bradstreet indicating that 
86 percent of business failures are due to 
poor management. I'm certain you are 
acutely aware of one fact: today, the busi- 
nessman is competing in a highly complex 
business world of accounting practices, cost 
controls, time and motion studies, and a 
great variety of similar business practices 
and studies. The SBA’s program to grant 
technical assistance and managerial aids to 
small-business men puts him on a more 
nearly equal footing with his big brother. 

The Small Business Administration op- 
erates this program in a variety of ways. 
Booklets and pamphlets are made available, 
courses are offered in conjunction with col- 
leges and universities and a new products 
program is conducted by the SBA. 

Of course, the effectiveness of Govern- 

ment in this program is decidedly limited. 
The Small Business Administration, and the 
top officials of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, realize that such a program must 
be entirely voluntary in nature. Certainly 
you don’t want the Government to step in 
and tell you how to run your business. 
But the SBA makes this information avail- 
able if you desire it. This area is one in 
which the junior chambers of commerce 
might make a significant contribution to 
their business communities. 

The fourth function of the SBA is one that 
fortunately we haven't needed to a great 
extent in Iowa. This is the function of 
providing disaster loans to small businesses. 
Since its inception in 1953, the small busi- 
ness administration has made a total of 9 
disaster loans in Iowa, totaling slightly over 
$125,000. Of course, we are fortunate that 
we haven't had to request a large number 
of such loans—like the 1 year total of $5 
million for Connecticut, but it is good to 
known this service exists if we do need it. 

I have spent some time discussing the 
SBA with you. I feel this agency of Gov- 
ernment is entirely worthy of praise and 
consideration, I'm proud of the job it is 
doing. For that reason, I am One of the 

msors of legislation currently before 
the Senate which would make the SBA a 
permanent organization. I believe that cer- 
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tain definite advantages would result if we 
could make this arm of Government per- 
manent. For example, I believe the agency 
would be able to attract more competent 
personnel if it were permanent. Further- 
more, I believe the private banks around 
the country would be more willing tO 
participate with the SBA if they knew it 
was permanent. ‘This confidence would 
spread to businessmen also. In short, the 
Small Business Administration is doing 2 
splendid job and I want to see it continue 
its program of aiding and assisting the 
businesses of the country. 

The small businesses of the country, and 
particularly those of Iowa, are making ® 
great contribution to the economy of 
country. They have shared the burdens that 
accompany economic or international crises. 
And they have contributed significantly to 
the strength of the peacetime economy 
our country. Small business asks no s 
favors from this or any administration. 
asks only to be allowed to grow in an at- 
mosphere of free economy and fair com- 
petition. With all the power at my 
command I shall continue to work tow 
this goal. 


Ninth Anniversary of Independence of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the ninth anniversary of the 
independence of Israel, there was 4 
commemorative dinner held in Washing- 
ton by the women’s division, American 
Jewish Congress. The gathering was 
addressed by the Ambassador of Franc 
to the United States, Hervi Alphand; 
by the Ambassador from Israel to 
United States, Abba Eban, and bY 
myself. i 

The occasion of the dinner of the 
American-Jewish Congress demonstra 
three points which are so vital on 
anniversary, first, that Israel hag Pe! 
formed its mission of being a haven for 
oppressed Jews from everywhere, 
doors being wide open to persecult™ 
Jews from wherever they may come 
second, Israel's able and heroic efforts 
to secure its national integrity and 
the country viable; and, third, that 15- 
rael is a firm ally of the United States 
in the struggle of the free peoples of th® 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the speech which I made upon that oc 
casion. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECOR” 
as follows: ; 
ADDRESS DELIVERED Brrore rme WoMEN® 

DIVISION, AMERICAN JewisH ConcresS, NA” 

TIONAL CONVENTION, SHOREHAM H 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Max 6 

The vital question for us as a government 
is United States-Israel relations and the 
effect on the maintenance of peace and 80. 
curity in the Mideast, On this, the nit? 
anniversary of the establishment of Israel, 
we note that Israel has met every funda 
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— challenge which has been extended 


It preserved its existence against the ag~ 
10 of the neighboring Arab States 


on met the initial challenge of absorbing 
and persecuted Jews from many 
Areas of the world—from the D. P. camps, 
Iraq, Yemen, North Africa, Europe, even from 
behing the Iron Curtain—and is still meet- 
ng that challenge today. Israel's security 
— integrity had to be preserved so that 
ums again, as happened in the dreadful 
e of Hitler's barbarism, should Jews find 
t they have no place to go, suffering 
no th and extermination because they had 
te There is now & refuge, and this 
10 ane is proving equal to its mission; help 
ot course, needed but the structure is 
Of hope, not hopelessness, as before. 
imonitea States-Israel relations are much 
enden ed. Economic aid for the fiscal year 
ding June 30, 1957, not yet allocated to 
reel, has been under negotiation since 
Tae forces evacuated Gaza and Sinai. 
i will, I am confident, within the next 
ew months, result in Israel's receiving the 
tame amount of economic aid it received in 
l year 1956. United States technical 
dad nce is being restored to the level it 
ma before the October 1956 hostilities and 
continue. The program of supplying 
400 cultural commodities. under Public Law 
the 18 also. going forward and I understand 
Lynn rt-Import Bank loan mission under 
nan Stambaugh will go out in July. Fi- 
Roy) Representative Richards and his mis- 
on have just been in Israel on the Eisen- 
darer doctrine but neither Israel nor our 
vernment has as yet announced à policy. 
© value of Israel's contribution to the 
de and security of the free world can be 
from its policy in the recent Jordan 
con Israel's sensible, hands-off action 
tributed greatly to the solution of what 
t have been the start of world war III. 
Paths Made no threats and took no action 
Is deepen the crisis. vet the mere fact of 
l's presence on Jordan's border—and its 
* gth—appears to have been an impor- 
t factor in restraining Egypt and Syria 
ice, aggressive action there which would 
j €vitably have involved others and put in 
country, the survival of Jordan itself as a 
ne on as to Israel's security and integrity 
t Security and integrity depend upon two 
And First, is it economically practical? 
10 second. will it be submerged by some 
Now of forceful attack from the outside? 
brea to its economic viability, it is making 
rae, f strides ahead. It stil has a very seri- 
tion balance in its foreign exchange posi- 
blen but this is attributable primarily to the 
— boycott, and other unfriendly eco- 
rurrot actions by the Arab States which 
kêt, und it and which are its natural mar- 
Arab It might well be pointed out that the 
tren, States are passing up the chance for 
endous economic boons, for Israel is a 
Whi t manufacturer of inexpensive goods 
pea could contribute greatly to enhancing 
Own standards of living. Some peace- 
hag derstanding with Israel—which Israel 
Arab ienzistentiy proposed—and an-end to 
Arab intransigence would solve the Palestine- 
Rive, ugee problem, make the Jordan 
— Waters available for irrigation to 
mill land ite neighbors, relieve both of heavy 
Price Phases of it. I think the chances 
ess and technical assistance for a re- 
Rowering of the Middle East. 
Pedy military security, I think Israel has 
In th, its capability for meeting challenges 
© action which took place in the Sina! 
Milita, and I am speaking now only of the 
are ar Phases of it. I think the chances 
Ding wy, excellent that transit of Israeli ship- 
through the Gulf of Aqaba will be se- 
wire by international means and, indeed, 
the support of the United States which 
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I believe to be indispensable in that regard— 
and which should be forthcoming. 

I think In the Suez Canal there is going to 
be a real struggle. But there the whole 
Western World has a struggle. I strongly 
advocate the fact that the free world take 
vigorous and effective measures to seek and 
to back our friends in seeking alternate 
routes for moving Mideast oll to Europe and 
bypassing the Suez Canal. Because I think 
the Suez Canal is the Achilles’ heel of Colonel 
Nasser, who represents, in my opinion, prac- 
tically a stalking horse for everything that 
the Communists want to accomplish in the 
Middle East. 

As for the Gaza strip, I think the U. N. 
emergency forces are serving a real purpose 
there. Now what happened there in ad- 
mitting the Egyptians to civilian control 
and of the joining of certain Arab police on 
the Gaza strip border with Israel is not to 
the liking of many of us, including myself. 
But I think the important thing is that the 
UNEF is there and remains there and our 
determination must be to keep it there, 
because it does seem to be doing a fairly 
practical job or restraining infiltration raids 
across the border into Israel. 

In short, I think Israel will live, survive, 
be successful and do its job; and I have 
tried to outline some of the things that we 
need to do in commemoration of this great 
anniversary in helping Israel. Beyond 
everything else, let us not forget that our 
support both financial—which includes the 
United States Government and individual 
Americans—and moral must continue to be 
forthcoming for considerable time to insure 
what we aspired to for Israel—its security 
and independence; its ability to perform its 
mission for harassed and persecuted Jews 
everywhere, and its continued cooperation 
as a strong ally of the free world, 


Pilgrimage to the Alamo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no shrine that is closer 
to the hearts of Texans than the Alamo. 
For more than a century, it has served 
as a constant source of inspiration. 

Every year, during Fiesta Week in San 
Antonio, there is a pilgrimage to the 
Alamo. This year the speaker was Maj. 
Gen. H. L. Grills, commander of Lack- 
land Air Force Base. 

General Grills did a superlative job of 
capturing the spirit which has made the 
Alamo a permanent part of American 
history. I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Mas, Gen. H. L. Gris, COM- 
MANDER, LACKLAND Am Force Bass, TEX., AT 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO THE ALAMO, APRIL 22, 
1957 


I am grateful for the privilege of partic- 
ipating in this 1957 observance of a rite which 
has been practiced during flesta week to an 
extent that it has developed the stature of a 
tradition here in San Antonio. Over the 
years I have constructed for myself some- 
thing which I call “a claim on Texas citizen- 
ship! -a claim based on the fact of my mar- 
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riage to a Texas woman and to the fact that 
2 of my 3 children were born in Texas. 
It has been a temptation for me to carry the 
presumptuousness even further—there 
should be some way in which I could relate 
my Tennessee origin to Davy Crockett and his 
Tennessee boys, and thereby establish for 
myself a proprietary interest in the fame 
which the defenders of the Alamo created 
for themselves. I am afraid, however, that 
such an attempt on my part would affront 
the feelings of even my closest friends 
among you—and with good reason, for it is 
now widely conceded that those personal 
attributes possessed by the members of the 
Alamo garrison produced a result which can- 
not remain the exclusive property of San 
Antonians, of Bexar Countians, nor even of 
Texans, The saga of the Alamo now belongs 
to American history—and all Americans must 
be allowed to share the pride of Texans in it. 
It stands for all Americans as an example of 
that ultimate spiritual attainment which is 
achieved only by those who prove their will- 
ingness to give “the last full mearuse of 
devotion” to a cause in which they believe. 

In further support of my contention that 
this consecrated spot must be considered a 
national shrine, let me point out that, since 
its earliest beginnings, the destiny of Texas 
has been shaped by forces assembled from 
widely separated external points—and Texas 
shows itself today as a distillation of many 
influences drawn together by some super- 
natural arrangement. Its character today 
is a refinement of mahy human qualities 
brought to it by the forebears of its present 
citizenry. 

Its original colonial economy now bolstered 
by oil, gas, cattle, cotton, sulfur, magne- 
sium, and the many manufactured products 
made possible by these commodities—its 
frontier lawlessness long since subdued by 
regard for order and insistence upon an 
environment of individual dignity and 
mutual respect—its pioneer simplicity and 
necessarily narrow intellectual horizons now 
replaced by technological development and 
cultural appreciation reflecting a breadth of 
interest universal in scope—its openhanded 
welcome to newcomers and its equality of op- 
portunity having attracted outsiders in such 
numbers that its population now possesses a 
truly composite quality—its early provincial- 
ism having given way to a highly developed 
sense of national and international respon- 
sibility—Texas is now able, with genuine self- 
assurance, to share generously its magnificent 
heritage of which the Alamo is the keystone. 

The history of the siege of the Alamo needs 
no recounting here. Most Americans, as well 
as all Texans, are familiar with that his- 
tory—familiar with that meagerness of fact 
which mevitably resulted from the violence 
of human conflict in which the defending 
garrison died to a man—familiar also with 
that mass of legend which likewise inevitably 
grew out of that display of fanatic courage, 
With the passage of time, reality has un- 
doubtedly been embroidered by imagination 
to an extent that any attempt today to com- 
pletely separate fact from fiction would be an 
impossible undertaking. We can be sure, 
however, that, for every legendary invention, 
for every enlargement of fact, there occurred 
here a matching courageous reality which 
will remain forever buried beneath the dust 
of this plaza and in the sepulchers of those 
who died here. We know that history pro- 
vides no comparable example of collective 
dedication to a common purpose. There is 
little, if anything, that we might say here 
to increase the stature. of those embattled 
men who lived out their last desperate hours 
together—their sacrifice speaks for itself. 
Nothing can ever dim the glory with which 
they have surrounded themselves. They 
stand far beyond the reach of any who might 
endeavor to detract from the honor which 
accrues to them. 
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We may, however, find inspiration in a 
consideration of the factors which possibly 
infiuenced them to place their lives upon 
the altar of conviction. We can, I believe, 
derive spiritual benefit from a search for the 
answers to questions which undoubtediy 
have been asked with much repetition 
through these intervening 121 years—ques- 
tions which concern the thinking, the objec- 
tives, the faith, the sense of obligation pos- 
sessed by these heroic figures. 

What, for example, encouraged these men 
to choose to fight a battle of position rather 
than to wage a campaign of maneuver when 
they knew that they were greatly outnum- 
bered and outgunned? What prompted them 
to select as a battleground a site where the 
greater weight of local sympathy lay with 
the enemy? Why did the gallant detach- 
ment of 32 from Gonzales—knowing that 
timely aid to the beleaguered garrison from 
other sources was highly unlikely, if not im- 
possible—knowing also the strength of Santa 
Ana's forces and the inherent weaknesses 
of the Alamo as a fortress—why did these 
courageous men unhesitatingly sign their 
own death warrants when it was apparent 
that their assistance in the fight could not 
of itself influence the final result? Why did 
the leaders of the garrison, in the face of 
that certain annihilation guaranteed by the 
enemy's flag of “no quarter,“ refuse the 
avenue of surrender when their brothers-in- 
arms in other locations had availed them- 
selves of that privilege In less fatal circum- 
stances? Perhaps they intuitively under- 
stood that they alone could insure the sur- 
vival of the new Texas Nation—the nation 
whose independence had been so recently 
declared at the convention in Washington- 
on-the-Brazos that they themselves were un- 
aware of the declaration. One wonders if 
they were encouraged by a belief that for 
them, for their families, and their friends, 
Texas was the land of promise—promise 
which has been fulfilled so repeatedly in the 
intervening years. To what extent were they 
persuaded by the determination of Jim Bowie, 
who wrote: “I will die in these ditches before 
I will give up to the enemy”—or by the char- 
acter of J. B. Bonham, a gentle and cultured 
man who had no background of experience 
in the practice of violence, but who insisted 
on returning to the Alamo and to his death 
in order that he might inform his friends 
of his failure to obtain assistance? Perhaps 
they were simply influenced by a conviction— 
a conviction only vaguely understood—that 
a man must preserve his own self-respect and 
the good opinion of his assoclates—even 
though forfeiture of his life is a necessary 
part of this achievement. 

These speculations as to motive lead us to 
no exact conclusion, of course. The hopes, 
the aspirations, and the ideals which guided 
these men into an eternity of honored glory 
cannot now be accurately assessed and as- 
signed. We can believe, however, that the 
strength of each one of ‘them generated 
additional strength in all of the others— 
that in losing their lives together their 
individual weaknesses were subjected to a 
process of sublimation which achieved for 
every one of them an enduring state of grace. 

As we are gathered here in this twilight— 
in the long shadows of this sunset—at this 
place of sacrifice—on this hallowed ground— 
we can, if we listen carefully, hear the echo 
of their voices, The voice of Travis as he 
said: “I shall never retreat or surrender, 
Let everyone who will stay here and die with 
me, step across this line.” And the voice of 
the stricken Bowie saying. “Boys I can't 
make it by myself, but I'd appreciate it if 
some of you would give me a hand over the 
line.“ Then the voice of Crockett: “I don't 
like to be hemmed up in here. I think we 
ought to march outside and die in the open 
air.” And finally, voices in unison—a col- 
lective voice reverberating down the long 
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corridors of time and saying: “For God and 
Texas. Victory or death.” 

These voices assure us that this sacred 
structure, all that remains of what was once 
a mission, later a fortress, and now a shrine, 
may crumble into dust; but, as a monument 
to valor, its symbolism will forever remain 
rooted in the hearts and minds of men. 


United States Participation in Brussels 
World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled An Empty Pavilion?” published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 5, 1957. The editorial be- 
speaks the necessity of the full appro- 
priation requested being granted for 
United States participation dt the Brus- 
sels Fair. 

The Universal and International Ex- 
hibition of Brussels, which will open next 
spring, will be the first world’s fair since 
the New York World's Fair of 1939-40. 
Some 35 million people are expected to 
attend, and more than 40 nations will 
participate. American participation in 
this fair will not only offer an opportu- 
nity for those coming to the capital city 
of one of our NATO allies to gain a bet- 
ter appreciation of our people, our cul- 


ture, and our industry, but will also pre- 


sent an opportunity to contrast United 
States enterprise with that of the Soviet 
Union—that is, if the funds necessary 
for United States participation in this 
endeavor are forthcoming with a mini- 
mum of delay. This is one project as to 
which we are not asked to outspend the 
Soviets; as a matter of fact, an American 
expenditure of $15 million will suffice, as 
against the Soviet's $50 million effort. 
But to meet the Communist challenge, 
and a challenge it is, because the Soviet 
pavilion will be next to ours, we must 
at least be prepared to spend this frac- 
tion of the amount the Soviets are will- 
ing to put forth. To do less is to ac- 
cept a decision by default. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: Z 


AN EMPTY PAVILION? 3 


The Soviet Union is spending more than 
$50 million on its participation in the Brus- 
sels World's Fair to be held next year. Con- 
gress last year authorized the United States 
to join in the exhibition with the under- 
standing that the expense would approxi- 
mate $15 million. For a starter, $4 million 
was appropriated, Now the construction of 
the American pavilion is under way, plans 
have been laid for appropriate scientific and 
cultural exhibits and for participation by 
various representatives of the American per- 
forming arts. The energetic United States 
Commissioner General for the Fair, Howard 
S. Cullman, belſeves he san do as well as the 
Russians on his smaller budget. 
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But, with the opening date less than a year 
away, the House proposes to limit funds to 
two-thirds of the sum that had been counted 
upon. The result, if the Senate is unable to 
rectify the situation, will be a beau 
pavilion in Brussels emblazoned with the 
seal of the United States above the door 
and little or nothing inside. It is too late 
already to shift funds from pavilion con- 
struction to other needs. If Congress does 
not provide adequate cash to sustain a cred- 
itable American presentation, it would be 
better, we think, to abandon the venture 
altogether, 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania to Convention of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Blacksmiths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address I delivered in Phila- 
delphia yesterday afternoon to the con- 
vention of the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR Ewan 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE Con? 
VENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER 
HOOD OF BOILERMAKERS AND BLACKS 
IN THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, F. 
DELPHIA, Max 7, 1957 


It is an honor to greet this great organe 
tion of free Americans, meeting in the city 
Philadelphia, the birthplace of our 11 
and independence, ased 

Here was established a government bari. 
upon the dignity and freedom of the indivi 
ual. It is the first government in world h 25 
tory which derives its just power from 
consent of the governed. will 

How long that concept of government W 
continue depends upon the interest we ee 
injour government. Eternal vigilance NO 
been described as the price of liberty. in 
group in America has a greater interest * 
the size of government, the cost of govern 
ment, and the overall fiscal problems Of 9 
Nation than those seated here in this 11 

Let us look at some facts, It is oe 
known that the great burden of taxes in ná 
country is borne by those in the low inco” 
brackets. This includes the skilled cruftas 
man, the tradesman, the small-busing 
man, the professional man, and the f aol 

The fact is that out of every hun tates 
lars you earn you turn back to Federal, S 
and local government more than $30 in 
Three-fourths of every Federal Income an 
dollar is paid by men earning less trom 
$6,000 per year. If we took every dollar 000 
those with income taxes of more than $50, 
per year, It would only be enough to 9 n 3 
the Federal Government for less than in 
month, That shows how much economy y. 
government means to you and to your Sey) 

Why has government become so expe 5 
Why has the cost of government, Fed 
State, and local combined, jumped pres- 
$13.5 billion a year 25 years ago to the Pi of 
ent figure of $109.5 billion, an in 
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More than 700 percent. Take Federal spend- 
ing alone. In 1932 the cost of operating the 
Government was $5,125 million. The 
Current budget calls for the expenditure of 
nearly $72 billion. z 
One reason for this great increase is that 
Federal and State Governments are 
cing a great variety of activities that 
formerly were the responsibility of local 
government, and depended upon the self- 
reliance and initiative of the people in their 
ome communities. 

As an example let me cite the big increase 

so-called grants-in-aid from Washington 
to the States. In the early twenties $100 mll- 
lion dollars a year in Federal funds were paid 

grants to the States. This has now in- 
creased to $4 billion. With each grant there 
goes a measure of Federal control—chipping 
Away at the powers and functions of State 
And local government, and increasing cen- 
tralization of authority in the Washington 

ucracy. 

There are now employed by the local, State 
and Federal Government more than eight 
Million people. This does not include the 
Armed Services. The number of Federal 
Job holders has jumped from 600,000 to 
about 2,400,000 in 25 years, or about 4 times. 
The Federal payroll is $1 billion per month. 
It is now greater than the combined pay- 
Tolls of all our steel mills or railroads in the 
United States. 

Here is another fact. One American out 
Of five, men, women and children, gets a 
check at regular intervals from Uncle Sam. 

When we established Social Security in the 
United States the proponents said it would 
entirely do away with relief rolls. What is 
the result? We are now in the peak of great 
Prosperity and what do we find? Five and 
One-half million Americans are on relief and 

year it cost over $3 billion: 

Another great reason for the alarming rise 
in the cost of Government is the constant 
demand from organized pressure groups for 
appropriations for their pet projects, for new 
and expanded functions of Government, for 
Sectional advantage and for every conceiy- 
able form of spending. 

That same sort of pressure must now be 

in support of economy. If we are to 
achieve Government at lower cost we must 
velop a demand for economy, so strong and 
0 insistent, that no one in the executive or 
legislative branches of Government will dare 
to ignore or oppose it. 
ere is no doubt in my mind that the 
ve for economy in Government can suc- 
Ceed if it is supported by the power and 
Strength of organizations like this. You 
men are interested in keeping our economy 
kong. You are interested in maintaining 
he American standard of living—and you 

Ow that excessive spending by Government 
Means burdensome taxes and reduced take- 
home pay. 

The American living standard is the 
highest in the world because our workers 
and our industry have brought productivity 

the highest level in the world. In our free 
enterprise system, which is the pride of free 
men everywhere, it takes a capital invest- 
Ment of 812.500 in order to provide a job for 

American workman. Government never 
sated any wealth or a job for anyone—and 
3 can, Invested capital must be put to 
pits in productive enterprise to make jobs, 

Nd capital for investment comes from our 
Savings, 
ere must be continuously mindful of in- 
tog our national productivity In order 

enjoy the fruits of our labors under our 
Sreat American free enterprise system. In- 
N production is the strength of our 
2 and the key to prosperity. We are 

l mindful of the fact that during the past 
4 Jears we have increased our national pro- 

vity over 35 percent per man hour. 
is has been accomplished under the free 


enterprise system by more efficient methods 
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for our workers, better tools in the hands of 
our craftsman, and greater know-how by 
management. These accomplishments re- 
quire a capital investment of dollars in the 
hands of individuals, and not in the coffers 
of Government. 

It has been estimated that in the next 20 
years it will be necessary to provide 20 mil- 
lion new jobs to care for the needs of our 
growing population. Government cannot do 
this. It will have to be done by courageous 
and resourceful individuals, willing to risk 
their savings in new and expanded enter- 
prises. That is the only way we can create 
increased opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment. 

Let us watch the dangers. confronting us. 
One of the greatest of these dangers is in- 
flatlon or the loss of the purchasing power 
of the dollar. The greatest causes of inflation 
are taxes and burdensome debt, both pri- 
vate and governmental. Inflation, high taxes, 
deficit governmental finances, big govern- 
ment debt, and big centralized government 
have destroyed more nations than invading 
armies. They will destroy more countries 
than the most horrible bomb that could be 
invented. 4 

Let us bear this in mind. No nation, re- 
gardless of how rich it may be in natural 
resources, can live if it must pay taxes 
which destroy initiative and the private- 
enterprise plan of economy. Let us never 
forget that the free-enterprise economy plan 
has done more to advance our living stand- 
ards and our cultural and spiritual attain- 
ments than all our vast natural resources. 

There are many systems of government 
that advocate some form of socialism. Let 
us look at some of the results. After 40 
years, the Soviet type of communism has 
produced a living standard only one-tenth 
as high as that of the United States. The 
so-called Swedish welfare state has produced 
a living standard only one-third as high as 
the United States. In England, where na- 
tionalization of basic industries has con- 
tinued for 12 years, the living standard is 
about one-half what it is in the United 
States. 

We can have a strong and prosperous 
America if we work for three important 
objectives: 

1. Labor must be gainfully employed at 
wage scales adequate to maintain the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

2. The farmer must have a profitable mar- 
ket for his product. 

3. The Investor in Industry must have a 
fair return on his investment. 

If these objectives are achieved, and if 
they are strengthened by efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government, I have no fear for the 
future of the United States. Above all, we 
must approach our problems in the Amerl- 
can way, with courage, determination, and 
patriotism. 


People-to-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of us who have served in the 
House have developed a deep respect and 
affection for Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas. 
He is now serving as Chairman of the 
Committee for the Handicapped, People- 
to-People Program. 

At a recent meeting of 47 representa- 
tives of various People-to-People Com- 
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mittees, General Maas secured the adop- 
tion of a resolution. For the benefit of 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that his resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY Mas. GEN. MELVIN J, 
Maas, USMC (RETRED), CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE FOR THE HANDICAPPED, PEOPLE-TO- 
PEOPLE PROGRAM ! 

Whereas the People-to-People Program 
after some seven months has become organ- 
ized and has already made and is making a 
significant contribution; and 

Whereas this has been made possible by 
the assistance and helpfulness of the Direc- 
tor and staff of the USIA; and 

Whereas this assistance has been rendered 
without any strings or without any attempt 
at dictation but only in the spirit of help- 
fulness: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That participants in the People- 
to-People Program here present express their 
deep appreciation to the Director and staff 
of USIA for their great assistance in helping 
the program get a start. 


1 Approved unanimously by 47 représenta- 
tives of various People-to-People Committees 
attending the short course “World Ideologi- 
cal Conflict” in Washington, April 8-12, 1957, 
under auspices of the People-to-People 
Program. 


Australian Cloud-Seeding Experiments 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the 
Recorp a table listing the results of 
cloud-seeding experiments conducted by 
the Division of Radiophysics at Sydney, 
Australia, 

It is interesting to note that in this 
summary both precipitation and dis- 
sipation have been effected under cer- 
tain conditions and methods. In any 
discussion of weather or cloud modifica- 
tion, the effects of cloud retardation and 
thus of storm retardation are of consid- 
erable interest as well as the effect of 
increasing the precipitation. 

Operations in America have also been 
able to produce dissipation and have 
thus opened interesting fields of study 
in the possibility of abatement of storms. 
Operation Skyfire, conducted by the 
Forest Service, seeks to determine if 
storms might be modified to reduce 
lightning, one of the major causes of 
Forest Fires in our western States. 

Cloud modification opens vast fields. 
The need is great for basic research both 
to the increase and decrease of the ef- 
fects of clouds. Information, such as 
that contained in this report, is both en- 
lightening and interesting, and con- 
tributes to our understanding of the 
problems involved. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Summary of results of seeding experimenis 


May 8 


{Height is given in feet, temperature in degrees centigrade, aud time interval in minutes] 


Cloud Time 
interval 
rom 
Dato Base Top Results seeding Remarks 
—̃ů — to pre- 
Type cipita- 
Height | Temper- | Height | Temper- tion at 
ature ature so 

Oct. 15,1953 |! +4.5 | 13,000 -$ Moderate rain to ground... 25 | Only 3 clonds in area over fires. Unseeded clouds 
unchanged throughout experiment. 

Oct. 10, 1953 +4 7, 000 25 Nils -| Minimum temperatare in cloud —4° C. A fow 
drizzle drops at base soon after seeding. 

8283 +4 7,000 -25 Dissipated Dissipated rapidly 20 minutes after seeding. 

Oct. 23, 1053 +25] 7,000 —4 Moderate rain to ground... 12 ave aoe seeded, Unsecded clouds in area 
also rained. 

Feb, 16,1054 +20 15, 000 —5 Heavy rain to ground 20 | Rain heaviest 25 minutes after seeding. Ceased 
10 minutes later. Control clouds did not rain. 

Mar, 15. 1955 +5 15, 000 —7 Very light rain to ground... 22 | Faint radar echo. Large drizzle drops. 

May 4, 1055 +6 12, 000 —12 Heavy rain to ground 16 | Radar echo in cloud in 12 minutes. Heavy rain 
. 26 minutes, Control clouds did not 
rain. 

A ia anaes 6, 500 —2 10, 000 —1¹ FTT litaincns Dissipated almost immediately, Minimum 
temperature in cloud —5° . 

May 19,1954 | Layer strato-comulus.| 4,500 0 8, 500 —6 Seyi i! o BB 40 | Slight drizzle, not to ground. 

June 16,1955 | Layer alto-cumulus...| 8,000 +2 13, 000 7 Light to moderate run * 20 | Mostly light rain. Unknown whether it reached 
ground, 

June 23, 1055 +3 9, 500 —0 Light ruin Light rain inside cloud 13 minutes after seeding, 
at base 7 minutes later, Did not reach ground. 

Don sacle do +3 9, 500 -9 Dissipated Commenced to dissipate 17 minutes after seòd- 
ing, Nearly gone 6 minutes later, 

June 28, 1955 +1 12, 000 -1 Light rain Faint radar echo at 9,000 feet 7 minutes after seed- 
ing. Visible rain at base 3 minutes later. 

July 16,1955 | Layer strato-cumulus. 4,300 0 6. 200 -4.5 Nil... ä — No change 30 minutes after seeding. 

July 26,1955 | Layer alto-cumulus.._| 10, 000 —8 12, 500 —12 Light rain Rained only in line ol sceding. Delay 20 minutes 
at dee ond, 50 minutes at other. Not to 
ground, 

Aux. 3,1955 Cumulus 5, 000 0 | 12,000 —13 Dissipated. —__--.-. . Dissipated rapidly 18 minutes after seeding. 

Aug. 4, 16s 6 3, 500 +5 9, 000 -8 NA ei No change in 35 minutes, 

Sept. & 1955 | Layer strato-cumulus.| 5,000 +2 10, 000 —0 Moderate to heavy rain. Rain accompanies by lowering of base. 

Sept. 16, 1955 | Layer alto-cumulus___| 10, 200 —3 10, 700 4.5 Ni ee No change in 35 minutes, 

— Cumulus 7, 000 +5 14, 500 —6 Heavy rain to ground. Trace of radar echo soon after seeding, Other 
clouds in area also rained heavily. 
+13 14. 000 -6 Moderate rain to ground 24 | Base lowering 13 minutes after seeding. Raln 
widespread below cloud 12 minutes later. 
+9. 5 | 20,000 =li Very heavy rain to ground.. 14 Faint radar echo 11 minutes after seeding. 
0 15, 000 —11 Light rain to groun ga 26 
+12 18, 000 —6 Very heavy rain to ground. 24 | Control cloud through bigger rained 10 minutes 
later and not as heavily as seeded cloud. 
+12 000. —14 Nu No change observed in 50 minutes. 
+12 18, 000 —10 Moderate rain to ground 30 A 
+9 | 20,000) —14 Light rain to ground 23 | Moderate rain developed 28 minutes after seeding 
and lasted 7 minutes, 
+12 20, 000 —16 Dissiputed - ee Base lowered 18 minutes after seeding. Cloud 
dissipated 30 minutes after seeding. 
+8 17, 000 —12 Heavy ruin to ground 20 | Light rain 20 minutes after seeding, became heavy 
8 15 minutes later. 
+11 12, 000 —2 NI. Cloud base lowered but otherwise no change. 
+12 17, 000 -9 A 22 Licht rain 22 minutes after seeding, Heavy 8 
pare ig later. Still raining 45 minutes 
+19 20, 000 —10 Moderate rain to ground 22 
+4 9, 000 -ő Dissipated..... --| Commenced to dissipate slowly 27 minutes after 
seeding, Control clouds did not change. 
+2 9, 000 —6 -| Started to dissipate 5 minutes after seeding. 
+3 8, 000 —7 Control 


1 At base, z 


Only drizzle fell from seeded cloud, 
clouds remained unchanged, 


and the dryness of the air between, In most cases however any reasonably deep 


cloud that was seeded 


uced rain that reached the ground. It is of interest 10 


Note.—From the experiments reported it scems clear that sl ver fodide is an efec- 
tive agent for inducing precipitation in supercooled clouds whose temperatures are 
Jess than —5° O. The time taken to release precipitation is usually some 20 to 25 
minutes after seeding in the case of a camulus cloud, but may be longer in the case of 
layer clouds. The question as to whether the precipitation will reach the nd, 


prod 
note that these eonclusions are very similar to those of Squires and Smith (1949) in 
relation to the effect of seeding supercooled clouds with dry ice, 


Source: Extract from the Use of Silver Iodide for Seeding Individual Clouds, by 
A Warner and 8. Twomey, Division of Radiophysics, C. S. I. R, O., Sydney, Aus- 
a. 


clearly depends on the quantity released, the t of cloud base above the in, 


TELLUS—yol. 8, No, 4; November 1056. 


Polish Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PAT MCNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 166 
years ago the people of Poland, indeed 
the people of the whole civilized world, 
witnessed an event of greatest impor- 
tance—the enactment of one of the first 
truly democratic constitutions on the 
continent of Europe. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
is a most remarkable document. It bears 


eloquent testimony to the undying spirit 
of freedom and justice that was the hall- 
mark of Polish history throughout all 
ages. 

In this country of ours we have millions 
of people of Polish descent. It is only fit- 
ting for us to congratulate them on this 
anniversary of that great historical docu- 
ment and to express to them—and 
through them to the people of Poland— 
the sincere friendship we have always 
felt toward the Polish nation. 

Poland today, however, is not yet free, 
but I have no doubt that some day soon it 
will be free. The Polish people have 
demonstrated on innumerable occasions 
that they will never consent to live in 
Slavery. They have risen again and again 
against their various oppressors, and in 


the face of great odds they have brought 
forth victory. Only last year they rose 
again, and solely through the strength of 
their courage and determination they 
shook to the roots the power of their 
Communist masters. 

There will be yet many difficult days 
ahead. But I am certain that with the 
help of God the undying will of the Polish 
people to be free again will ultimately 
win out. 

Mr. President, last Sunday in New 
York Michigan’s Governor, Mennen Wil- 
liams, delivered an address on the ob- 
servance of Polish Constitution Day- 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 


1957 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appress ur Gov. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, or 
MICHIGAN, OBSERVANCE OF POLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION Day, 69TH REGIMENT Armory, NEW 
Tonk. N. Y., Max 5, 1957 
Dziekuje Panie Prezesie Wazeter, Wielebni 
chowni, Panie Generale Sosnkowski, 

Polacy, it's a great pleasure and honor 
to be invited by you to spend this national 
holiday in your company. I want to share 

‘With you in your pride, and your love for Po- 

land; and I want to participate in your fight. 

and in your hopes, on this great anniversary 
in Polish-history—an anniversary that is dear 
to the whole democratic world, to the cause 

Of Christianity, and of tolerance, and of 

Progress in human rights, everywhere. 

My good friend Mayor Robert F. Wagner 

issued a special proclamation for this oc- 
casion, commemorating May 3 as the date 

Of the signing of Poland's constitution of 

1791. In his proclamation, Mayor Wagner 

Tefers to that constitution as: One of the 

World's greatest documents of freedom 

then, as now, a symbol of the ideals of democ- 

Tacy and lMberty—which came into being just 

14 years after the signing of our own Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 

In Michigan, we have similar observances, 
and I am proud to be the Governor of a State 
where we have so many good citizens, and 
Freat leaders, who trace their ancestry to 
Polish parents. 

But one cannot speak of the constitution 
Of May 3—or of our American Polonia—with- 
Out looking also at the Poland of today, in 
the world of today, to discover the lessons 
Of history, and find out what duties destiny 
has put before us. 

Let us think of Poland of May 1791, and 
then let us think of Poland of May 1957. 

Tn 1791, Poland was hemmed in between 
two countries where absolutism and oppres- 
Sion reigned, and it was then that Poland lit 
the torch of democracy in Europe, proclaim- 
ing equality, social justice, and the rights of 
freedom. The light from this torch reached 
Oppressed peoples far outside her borders—in 
Russia, and in Germany, in fact, everywhere. 
It was a dangerous light in 1791—and it is 
no less dangerous today—dangerous to op- 
Pressors, and dangerous to dictators. 

In 1791, invaders were quick to act, to ex- 
tinguish that light of freedom. They got 
together and wiped Poland off the map of 

‘ope, because these ideals of freedom 

Would otherwise have meant the death of 

their own power. 

It is the same today. 

Light is a powerful weapon against those 
Who rule in darkness. 

A few months ago a new revolution started 
in Poland. It is not over yet. It will not be 
Over for a long time, The people of Poland 
Marched to the barricades of Poznan, de- 
Manding Mberty—demanding independence. 
Again the torch burst into flame and again 
its light reached into many nations—a 
threat to oppression and dictatorship—today, 
as in 1791. 

Shall Poland again be crucified for having 
the courage and inspiration to stand up for 

het rights, for herself and for her neigh- 

3 


That is the question before decent men 
and women everywhere—today, as in 1791. 
That is why the cause of Poland today is the 
Cause of the whole civilized world—the cause 
Of Christianity—today, as it was before. 

As an American, I say this to my fellow 
Americans: Whenever and wherever there 
le a struggle for liberty and justice, there 
is our cause—there is our struggle—there 

being decided the fate of the American 
People, and the fate of all good people 
everywhere. And there must we do our part. 

Tt is our sacred duty to help and partici- 
Pate, not just because Poland and other 
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countries once helped us—not merely be- 
cause Poles came to our country, to do their 


part to make us great, and to die to help 


us keep our freedom—but rather because the 
entire world is peopled by children of the 
same God, and there can be no happiness, 
no freedom, while oppression and misery 
prevail, Freedom is indivisible. We cannot 
be truly free as long as anyone anywhere is 
denied freedom. 

To help Poland in her fight for freedom is 
to fight for our own freedom—and that is 
why we have opened our doors and our 
hearts to millions of displaced persons, and 
extended our assistance to millions abroad 
who are in need of our aid. 

In u sense, all Poland today is a displaced 
nation. The Red delegates in the United Na- 
tions do not represent the Polish people— 
nor do the Communist bosses, there, repre- 
sent the Polish people. 

Recently, during negotiations to extend 
material assistance to Poland, our Govern- 
ment declared that Poland is a friendly na- 
tion, That was necessary to remove certain 
legislative restrictions—but, in fact, Poland 
is and always has been a friendly nation— 
friendly to us, just as we have been friendly 
to Poland. 

The Poles themselves are the Polish na- 
tion. ‘Their nation is a thousand years old 
and the Poles are the same today as al- 
ways: Poland is the average Pole, the true, 
the Polish Pole—who has only friendship and 
good will toward us. Their masters from 
the Kremlin are not the Poles—and we 
should not think of them as such. 

In this I agree with my good friend, Gov- 
ernor Harriman, when he said the other day 
that correctly administered assistance from 
America might well be decisive in helping 
these Polish people, who are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the Kremlin and to communism,” 
so that they will not be forced to depend 
exclusively upon the Soviets for their econ- 
omy. . 

This has been the position taken by such 
great leaders of American opinion as my 
colleague across the Hudson River, Governor 
Robert Meyner, of New Jersey, who has 
called for aid to Poland, and asked that 
America open her doors to refugees from 
Soviet terrorism. 

This is the position that has been taken 

by Senator THEODORE Frances GREEN, the 
chairman of our Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and by such men as Senators 
KENNEDY, HUMPHREY, MANSFIELD, and Rus- 
SELL. 
All of these men have, I am sure, been 
moved to even greater vigor in this cause, 
due to the inspiring example of such great 
Polish-American statesmen as Governor 
Muskie, of Maine, and Congressman Gor- 
pon, of Iilinois, who is chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

As your Polish American Congress put it 
in a declaration 3 months ago, the gains 
made toward freedom in Poland must be 
recognized and the Polish people must be 
encouraged to continue“ in their effort to 
throw off Communist rule. 

One of the best ways to help—when we 
see friends in distress—is to aid, with money, 
and with food, so that hungry and dis- 
tressed people, like those in Poland today, 
will have courage to continue their battle. 
That is the least that we can do—and we 
must be sure that what we do is enough 
to meet the need, for in addition to her own 
people, Poland has today 500,000 repatriates 
from Russia and Siberia, who must be cared 
for, and to whose needs the democratic 
world must not turn its back. 

We must always remember that the voice 
of Poland to which we are responding today 
is the voice of the Poland that had the 
courage to say No“ to Hitler in 1939—that 
had the magificent courage to say “No” to 
Khrushchey in 1956. This was the essence of 
the spirit of Poland in 1791—and this is the 
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spirit of Poland today. The Poles who then 
came up with their constitution of May 3— 
166 years ago—proclaiming freedom and in- 
dependence, did not expect a blessing from 
St. Petersburg or from Berlin. They knew 
what was coming to them: The Poles knew 
in 1939 what to expect for themselves and 
their children, from Hitler and his Nazis. 
They knew last fall what to expect from 
the slave masters of the Kremlin—and yet 
they acted. There is no power on earth 
that can destroy the spirit of free men; and 
there is no power in the universe that will 
forgive us, if we fail to help and uphold 
that spirit, so far as it is within our strength 
to do so. 

Thus do I see the connection between 
May 1791 and May 1957. 

Administration leaders have talked about 
liberation for Poland—and many speeches 
have been made about that subject. But 
action is what is needed, not speeches, not 
slogans. 

There is much to be done, 

The powerful voice of America ought to 
be uplifted in the halis of the United Nations, 
to demand that Russia restore to Poland the 
right to free elections, unhampered by Com- 
munist terrorism. The solemn words of 
international treaties demand these rights 
for the Polish people—and it is the duty 
of our diplomats, and of our Government, 
to make those rights meaningful. 

My congratulations to you for the work 
which your organization has done and is 
doing. You have provided a rallying point 
not only for American Polonia, but for all 
freedom-loving men. I particularly con- 
gratulate you for the assistance which you 
have lately extended to that great spiritual 
leader, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, who suf- 
fered deprivation and imprisonment in the 
cause of freedom, and who in a few days 
will visit the Vatican for the first time in 
years, as a free man and as the representa- 
tive of the conscience of the whole world. 
And I know that you will continue to give 
him the support which he so much needs, 
to make the cause of freedom prevail. 

In my State of Michigan I have many 
thousand of friends of Polish extraction 
including some, like my State auditor gen- 
eral, Frank Szymanski, Congressman Thad- 
deus Machowicz, Congressman John Lesin- 
ski, and Congressman John Dingell, who have 
risen to positions of exalted leadership in the 
affairs of our whole country. I have come 
to esteem and to love them—and I have even 
managed to learn a few words of their Polish 
language. So, I am going to finish my greet- 
ings in that language—and if my accent is 
not perfect, the thought comes from my 
heart: “Niech Zyje Wolina, demokratyczna, 
niepodlegla, wielka, Polska.” 


Address by Dr. Howard L. Bevis at Dedi- 
cation of the University of Arkansas 
Medical Center, Little Rock, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 \ 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
delivered by Dr. Howard L. Bevis at the 
dedication of the University of Arkansas 
Medical Center in Little Rock on April 
25, 1957. À 
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Dr. Bevis is Chairman of the National 
‘Committee for the Development of Sci- 
entists and Engineers. I believe that 
Members of the Senate will be interested 
in his comments on the problems which 
have arisen as a result of the shortage 
of scientific manpower. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 
SpPrecu BY Dr. Howarp L. BEVIS, CHAIRMAN, 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE DEVEL- 

OPMENT OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, 

DEDICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 

Mepicat CENTER, LITTLE Rock, ARK., APRIL 

25, 1957 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here 
with you today and take part in the dedi- 
cation of your university's fine new medical 
center. It is an enduring monument to the 
vision and spirit and energies of the people 
of Arkansas. Future generations can look 
with great pride to Dr. Caldwell and those 
who have worked with him to make this 
possible. 

We are here today considering a common 
problem—the development of scientific man- 
power, manpower which is as necessary to 
the progress of medicine and medical re- 
search as it is to our national security, to 
our rising standard of living, and to our con- 
tinued technological leadership in the world. 

Medical research today is at the molecular 
level. It can no longer be separated from 
research in the physical sciences. The physi- 
cal sciences are so interwoven into every as- 
pect of modern medical research that the 
distinction between biology, medicine, and 
the physical sciences is fast being wiped out. 

The American Medical Association, in the 
AMA Journal of August 1956, made this sig- 
nificant declaration: 

“Medicine is in itself not a science, but 
rather a collection of the applications of 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics in biol- 
ogy. * * * Future knowledge must come not 
only from study of the content and structure 
of metabolic components, but also from ex- 
ploration of the physical factors that control 
organization of these components in the cell 
and its environment. Thus, though there is 
no medical science, medicine does provide 
the ‘commons-hall’ for all science.” 

And Dr. Detley Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences and a member 
of our national committee, expressed it this 
way: “Why is it that a person who studies 
the heart action of a frog is a zoologist, while 
one who studies the heart action of a man is 
a physiologist?” 

The unity of science today is such that 
when the doctor enters the operating room, 
or carries his skill to the bedside of the sick, 
he is supported by physicists, mathemati- 
cians, biochemists, reactor engineers, agron- 
omists—all the vast array of highly trained 
people who make up the Nation's scientific 
and technological complex. 

By releasing atomic energy, the physicist 
has touched off countless medical advances. 
The mere byproducts of atomic energy have 
provided tools for medical research which 
may prove as valuable in the future as the 
microscope has been in the past. Radioiso- 
topes are being used, for example, in the 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer, vascular 
diseases of the heart, the brain, the eyes, and 
other parts of the body. Internal use of 
isotopes is being studied as a substitute for 
exploratory surgery. 

The work of the mathematician pervades 
all modern research. It is present in phys- 
gics, in bioch , in engineering. The 
National Institutes of Health, for example, 
are buying an electronic computer to solve, 
through mathematics, the intricate and 
changing equations involved in their health 
research. 
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Metallurgists have their place in medical 
research, developing new metals for use in 
nucleonics, and for the production of the 
extremely sensitive yet durable instruments 
of modern medicine. 

Without engineers, the reactors which 
make possible atomic energy and its by- 
products could not have been built, the 
“cobalt bomb” for treating cancer would not 
exist, and other essential electronics in- 
struments would not be possible. The doctor 
is the human engineer. 

One of the most dramatic medical stories 
of our time is that of penicillin, Penicillin 
was made possible by the work of agricul- 
tural scientists in the Department of Agri- 
culture's research laboratory at Peoria, II. 
Along with penicillin, agricultural research 
over the country has produced other power- 
ful antibiotics—streptomycin, aureomycin, 
chloromycetin, terramycin, and more. 

The past 10 years have come to be known 
as the “age of the biochemist'’—the indis- 
pensable leader in discovering and codifying 
the secrets of metabolism and the biological 
processes. 

Even the astronomer, searching into outer 
space, paradoxically must return to the 
structure of the atom and contributes to 
medical research. 

Supporting these creative specialists are 
a host of technicians of all kinds—in the 
laboratories and factories, at the drawing 
boards and testing benches. As never be- 
fore, we see the unity of science demon- 
strated for us, day by day. 

Your primary concern, of course, is with 
medical education. . 

On the President's Committee we have a 
responsibility in all the broad fields of scien- 
tific and technological education. As the 
essential unity of the biological, the medical, 
and the physical sciences is operationally 
established, our common goal is made ever 
clearer. 

The need for medical manpower—for gen- 
eral practice and for research—is rising along 
with the Nation's requirements for other 
trained manpower. Within the past 25 
years, the number of graduates from the 
medical schools has increased 45 percent— 
from 4,735 in 1930-31 to 6,845 in 1955-56. 
This is a large percentage increase. But the 
ratio of doctors to total population has re- 
mained relatively stable since 1920. Dr. 
James A. Shannon, director of the National 
Institutes of Health, recently named the 
training of adequate manpower as a priority 
in the program for strengthening medical 
research. He struck this note of alarm: 
“Despite unparalleled need for a vigorous ef- 
fort in this field,” he said, “research is not 
flourishing. The number of younger men of 
top caliber who aspire to research and teach- 
ing careers in medical schools is inade- 
quate.” 

It is small consolation to say that this is 
part of the general picture across the Na- 
tion—that the supply of doctors, scientists, 
engineers and other trained professionals 
bas not kept pace with demand. We do not 
have a great deal of information on supply 
and demand in the scientific manpower field. 
The problem is, in fact, one of the most 
talked about and yet one of the poorest docu- 
mented problems of our time. But even 
with the limited information we have, we 
know that the major cause of America's cur- 
rent shortage of scientific manpower is not 
a decrease in supply. The cause is the 
tremendous increase in demand. Note this: 

The United States labor force has grown 
by five times since 1870. Employment in 
science and technology has increased by 85 
times, or 17 times as fast. The supply of 
engineers today is actually much larger than 
it was before World War II. It is increasing 
every year. 

Yet there is a shortage in supply. The 
shortage has its roots in the low birth rates 
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of the 1930's. This “lean generation” has 
now reached college age. During the next 
10 years there will be an actual decrease in 
the number of male workers in the 25-34 
year age group. At the same time, total 
population and total labor force will be ris- 
ing. 

In contrast to the immediate problem of 
shortage, we have had to look ahead to an- 
other kind of problem— the massive increase 
in school and college enrollment that will 
reach its peak in the 1970's. The middle and 
late 1960’s will bring a tremendous upsurge 
in America’s college-age population. The 
number of births in the United States has 
been rising sharply since 1945. College en- 
rollments are expected to double by 1970. 

Thus our National Committee—and you as 
well—faces a problem that has a double 
stress. We must move now to meet short- 
ages. Simultaneously, we must plan and 
act to provide teachers and facilities able to 
handle this future enrollment without low- 
ering America’s educational standards, 

Here are some of the things the commit- 
tee has done: Current labor demands can be 
met only from the current labor supply- 
Consequently, our Committee took up early 
in its work the matter of utilization—of 
using effectively the scientific manpower we 
have. First we moved to increase the sup- 
ply and improve the use of technicians, the 
vital supporting personnel for scientists and 
engineers. Our program calls for expanded 
training, greater recognition, systematic up- 
grading, on-job training, and opportunities 
for additional education of these vital aids 
to progress. A committee task force under 
the direction of Dr. Eric Walker, president of 
Pennsylvania State University, and the Com- 
mittee’s vice chairman, is going into selected 
industrial communities. The task force 
will assist in the development of local ac- 
tion programs, and will assemble and “codi- 
fy” tested methods for conserving engineer- 
ing manpower. 

To meet the longer range problem—the 
increase in school and college enrollments— 
the Committee has turned first to the need 
for improving the teaching in mathematics 
and the sciences. The training of modern- 
day scientists and engineers does not begin 
in college or even in senior high school. 
Educators agree that mathematics and sei- 
ence training should start in the elementary 
grades. A group of specialists in elementary 
and secondary school education studied the 
problem for the Committee. They found 
that far more young people have capacity 
for careers in science and technology than 
are currently entering these fields. They 
found evidence that current enrollment in 
science and mathematics courses would be 
adequate if the quality of instruction were 
improved and the number of dropouts re- 
duced. The group produced a broad pro- 
gram of action that joins the forces of edu- 
cators, professional societies, industry and 
labor, and the entire community. 

A companion problem to the need for aD 
early start in science training is the need 
for identifying at an early age those young 
people with an aptitude for science and engi- 
neering. The Committee has had a prelim- 
mary study made on identification and 
guidance of such young people. 

I have mentioned that early attention was 
given to increasing the use of technicians- 
This immediate problem led us into a long: 
range problem—the need for a midway point 
in United States education between high 
school and college, We have become con- 
vinced that there is need for a proper recog~ 
nition of 2-year training in higher education- 
The Committee is working for uniform recog” 
nition of technical institutes, for tbe 
strengthening of technical institute curricu- 
lums, and for the encouragement of junior 
and community colleges. 
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Over the country, many States and com- 
munities have set up their own organiza- 
tions for improving education in science and 
Mathematics; for attracting young people 
to the sciences; for training more techni- 
Clans; for taking other steps to meet the 
nation's present and future requirements 
for scientific manpower. 

President Eisenhower, in establishing our 

mmittee, wisely recognized that the prob- 
lem is not a job that can be solved by Gov- 
ernment alone. It is a task—I quote the 

ident’s words—that “requires for its so- 
lution the power and concerted action of 
Citizens and citizens’ groups organized to 
act effectively.” 

That is the basic charter of the Commit- 

We are an action group. But our ob- 
jective is action in the community—among 
Private organizations concerned with the 
education, training, and employment of 
Scientific personnel. 

In a very real sense, then, the Committee's 
Work is your work. Our Committee sitting 
in Washington cannot by itself do yery much 
about the national problem. 

Improvement of training in science and 
Mathematics, greater recognition for the 

er, better job opportunities for young 
People, conservation of scientific man- 
PoWer—these are steps that must be carried 
Sut in your schools, in your laboratories, in 
your industrial plants. The final results will 
dome through hometown organization, 
Which requires hometown leadership. For 

we look to -you—as educators, as mem- 
ot the professions, as industrial and 
civic leaders, 

The committee stands ready to help you. 
We can provide some of the tools. We can 
tell you what others are doing. 

back home and start the ball roll- 


ing. That is the wa things get done in 
America, S = 


Dorothy McCullough Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
8 unanimous consent to have printed 
f the Appendix of the Record an in- 
pomative article, from the Washington 

ost and Times Herald of April 28, 1957, 
about the distinguished public career of 

Dorothy McCullough Lee, former 
Or of Portland, Oreg., and now 
rman of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 
The article, which is entitled “Femi- 
Official Is No Feminist,” by Eileen 
ummers, of the staff of the Washing- 
Post and Times Herald. 
Do Sketch of the public service of 
sh rothy McCullough Lee points out that 
at is “the highest paid woman member 
the Eisenhower administration.” I 
am pleased that Miss Summers’ article 
Quotes extensively from comments about 
tts. Lee by my wife, Maurine. Al- 
ough Mrs, Lee is a Republican and 
my wife is a Democrat, Mrs. Neuberger 
s Daigned extensively for Mrs. Lee’s 
of ection as Mayor of Portland because 
8 the latter 's record for integrity in the 
eld of law enforcement and enlightened 
Overnment generally. 
Lee Lee and her husband, W. Scott 
law’ how reside in the District of Co- 
umpla, because of Mrs. Lee's position 
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with the Federal Government. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire ar- 
ticle from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald appear in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PRESENTING CHAIRMAN LEE—FEMININE OFFI- 
CAL Is No FEMINIST 


(By Eileen Summers) 


The highest paid woman member of the 
Eisenhower administration has about her an 
ante bellum auta of fragility. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee, Chairman of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board at 
u salary of $20,000 per year, is hyperfemi- 
nine. But while her blue eyes may harbor 
a faraway expression, there has been 
nothing dreamyeyed about her approach 
to any of the jobs she has handled in 28 
years of public service. 

Her previous jobs took her all the way from 
a law office in Portland, Oreg., to the State 
legislature for 15 years, back to racket-rid- 
den Portland as its first woman mayor, and 
thence to the United States Parole Board. 

She joined the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board in September 1956. She backs 
away from any discussion of the criticism 
aimed at the Federal loyalty-security pro- 
gram by former Board member Harry Cain, 
but she does have decided views on the 
function and record of the five-member, bi- 
partisan Board itself, established under the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950. 

Mrs. Lee maintains quietly but firmly that 
the Boarfi justifies its existence. “Its pro- 
cedures are fair and the Board's work makes 
it possible for the American people to be 
given legal proof that certain organizations 
are Communist dominated or Communist 
infiltrated.” 

Mrs. Lee would like to see many more 
women run for public office, but is decidedly 
not a feminist. 

“Keep your femininity but develop immun- 
ity to personal criticism,” she advises young 
women considering taking the plunge into 
public life. Don't take defeat at the polls 
as a personal failure. Men don't.“ 

Probably one of the highest compliments 
paid her comes from another woman—and a 
Democrat. Maurine Neuberger, wife of 
United States Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
was serving in 1952 in the Oregon State 
Legislature with her husband. Both of them 
campaigned for Mrs. Lee's reelection as mayor 
of Portland. Says Mrs. Neuberger: She's 
very easy to work with. And she observed 
the bipartisan spirit required of the mayor's 
office so closely that I thought of her not as 
a Republican but as a fine administrator.” 

Mrs. Neuberger adds: “My husband and 
I believe if she had been reelected then, we 
wouldn't now be watching the disclosures 
of labor and city hall rackets in Portland.” 

Mrs. Lee's interest in public affairs dates 
back to the days when she was a 12-year-old. 
living in Washington. Her father, a naval 
officer, was Assistant Surgeon Gentral at the 
time and young Dorothy used to risk parental 
displeasure by skipping her homework in 
favor of watching congressional debates on 
women's suffrage, 

She dismisses as of no consequence the 
theory that women won't support other 
women for public office as well she may. 
It was, after all, a group of Portland women 
engaged in civic good works who persuaded 
her when she was 26 and just starting out 
in her own law office to run for the Oregon 
State Legislature as a member of the lower 
house. 

She served in both houses for a total of 
15 years, and for another 5 as public utili- 
ties commissioner of Portland, before win- 
ning the mayoralty at the age of 46. She 
didn't have a platform, she says, unless it 
was the promise: “I will enforce the law.” 
And that she did, Gambling and other 
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rackets that had aroused the citizenry suf- 
fered a marked decline in health during her 
administration but she disavows any sugges- 
tion that she’s a reformer. 

“I just try to run a good, businesslike 
administration free of corruption,” she says, 
“If that is reform, so be it. But Im no 
Carrie Nation bent on changing the world.” 

How did she go about cleaning up Port- 
land? It was very simple, she insists, “I 
enforced the law as I had promised. The 
charter gave me the power to choose my 
own chief of police, I picked a tried and 
true man for the job and periodically 
changed the personnel of the vice squad.” 

There was no swooping down, she says. 
“We just looked at enterprises operating il- 
legally and gave them a week’s notice to close 
down, They did. The people running them 
knew from my record that I meant what I 
said." 

Her appointment to the United States 
Board of Parole came in August 1953, follow- 
ing her defeat for reelection as mayor. She 
traveled all over the country to Federal pris- 
ons, hearing applications for parole, and has 
a few ideas of her own about possible ex- 
planations for intermittent outbreaks of 
prison riots—mostly State—in recent years. 

Overcrowding, with resultant tension, may 
be an important factor in these riots, she be- 
lieves. So is the personality of the prison 
warden. “Some wardens are able to main- 


_tain discipline, yet preserve a comparatively 


relaxed atmosphere. A lot depends on the 
warden’s attitude toward the prisoners. If 
he believes they can be salvaged, the men 
will become aware of this and he will be able 
to inspire some of them with the same be- 
lief." Characteristically, Mrs. Lee adds, 
hastily: “But I'm not a prison expert.” 

With her to W. came her hus- 
band, W. Scott Lee, and her two adopted 
children—David Scott Lee, now at George 
Washington University, and Priscilla, a soph- 
omore at the University of Maryland. Her 
husband, an oil company executive, was able 
to transfer to the Washington office and has 
always been an enthusiastic supporter of her 
career, 

It is the function of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board to determine whether an 
organization is, as charged by the Attorney 
General, a Communist-action group, a Com- 
munist-infiltrated group, Mrs. Lee explains, 

Members of the Board move about the 
country to hear evidence from both sides, 
A verbatim transcript of each day's hear- 
ings—they are public—goes to each member 
of the Board, and when all the evidence is 
in the Board sits as a body to consider it. 

If an organization is classified “Communist 
action” and loses or does not make an ap- 
peal from the board's decision, its officers 
and members must register with the At- 
torney General's Office and such persons be- 
come ineligible for Federal Government or 
defense plant jobs, says Mrs. Lee. “If it is 
designated Communist front the officers and 
the organization must register.” 

In defense of the board Mrs. Lee points out: 
“A tremendous emount of thought went into 
the drafting of the law by which it was 
established. Constitutional lawyers and a 
special subcommittee of the American Bar 
Association studied it. All the due processes 
of law safeguards are there.” 

Those -safeguards include the right of 
counsel on both sides to cross-examine wit- 
nesses, to appeal the board's decision up to 
the Supreme Court, and for an individual 
or organization to petition for a new hear- 
ing at a later date to have their name re- 
moved from the Attorney General's list. She 
adds: 

Our job is to disclose subversive organiza- 
tions. We don’t investigate them—that is 
the FBI's job. This board is not prejudiced; 
we don't judge any case on what the Attorney 
General says about it but by what he and 
his witness can prove about it.” 

Much of Mrs. Lee’s time during the first 
few months was taken up with a review of 
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the Federal Government's case against the 
Communist Party of the United States, The 
board, after hearing all the evidence, had 
named it a Communist-action group. The 
15,000 pages of testimony, plus Communist 
literature introduced as exhibits, kept her 
reading until the small hours, many a night. 


Visitors At the National Presbyterian 


Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, attendance at the various 
churches in the United States is very 
encouraging. People are not only at- 
tending their own churches, but when 
they are in other communities they at- 
tend churches of those communities. 

In March of this year, Dr. Edward L. 
R. Elson, pastor of the National Presby- 
terian Church, became interested in the 
number of visitors attending the church. 
He asked the visitors to sign a card in- 
dicating their churches. It showed, on 
a single Sunday, 393 from other churches. 
32 denominations were represented, and 
they were from more than two-thirds of 
the States of the Union, as well as many 
foreign countries. 

The division as to denominations is 
most interesting, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the list showing the num- 
ber of visitors from each denomination 
on a single Sunday. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Denominations and number of visitors’ cards 


Pree Mvangelicals. 2 1 een noe n as = 
Christian Science 
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Budgetary Headaches in the Kremlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Budgetary Headaches in the 
Kremlin,” written by C. L. Sulzberger, 
and printed in the New York Times of 
May 6, 1957. 3 

The article demonstrates that far 
from being behind the Russians in 
terms of defense, we have been ahead 
of them. A 

The New Look in our defense came 
several years before that of the Rus- 
sians, who are now endeavoring to re- 
vise their weight of armament of 175 
divisions in the same direction. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUDGETARY HEADACHES IN THE KREMLIN 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Oxrorp, England, May 5.—The entire world 
seem plagued by budget troubles. We in the 
United States are acutely familiar with this 
exasperating problem. A drive to trim ex- 
penses threatens to cut dangerously into de- 
fense and foreign aid appropriations. In 
Britain the urge to economize has already 
revolutionized military planning. And, dur- 
ing last week's NATO meeting, Bonn echoed 
both Washington’s debate and London's 
decision. 

To reduce taxes appeals to crisis-wearied 
citizens of the West. But we are not alone 
with such sentiments. Similar impulses 
have begun to strain the fabric of Soviet 
empire. The U. S. S. R's own industrial 
schedule is becoming overextended. And 
its fiscal system finds it increasingly difficult 
to meet Kremlin commitments abroad. The 
truculent satellites are commencing to cost 
Russia heavily in raw materials, manufac- 
tured goods, and gold. 

This does not imply that the Communist 
empire has started to falter. Nevertheless, 
it is experiencing expensive surprises. These 
could most easily be alleviated if the West 
curtails assistance to uncommitted nations 
and cripples its already minimal defenses. 
For, then, Moscow might also ease off on for- 
eign aid and arms. > 

Even before the Polish and Hungarian up- 
heavals the U. S. S. R. was heavily extended. 
Its disguised military budget remains huge. 
Its capital investment plan has been found 
too ambitious. And despite all claims of 
Soviet statisticians living standards remain 
abysmally low. 

NEW OBLIGATIONS ABROAD 


During the past 6 months Moscow had to 


increase its obligations in Eastern Europe by 
about 8 billion rubles ($2 billion at official 
exchange rates). Two billion one hundred 
million rubles in Polish debts were canceled 
for obvious political reasons while new loans 
and credits of 1,100,000,000 were offered to 
appease Warsaw. East Germany's contribu- 
tion for upkeep of Soviet garrisons has been 
halved. This adds a new charge of almost 
1,500,000,000 rubles annually to Moscow's 
treasury. Furthermore, since October Rus- 
sia has had to give ravaged Hungary per- 
haps 1 billion rubles, 
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Apart from these unexpected imperial ex- 
penditures, Russia has other bills to meet. 
The Hungarian revolt probably cost Buda- 
pest a billion dollars in dangers. Resulting 
emigration cut available factory labor by per- 
haps 10 percent. 

Satellite investment plans failed to meet 
their targets. Vociferous demands for wage 
increases have had to be met in part. There- 
fore, the U. S. S. R. was able to extract from 
its empire fewer imports than anticipated 
and was required to export more goods. This 
has drained Russia’s material stocks and 
gold. 

In an effort to counter our own assistance 
to underdeveloped lands, the U. S. S. R. has 
pledged itself heavily in non-Communist 
nations like Egypt, India, Afghanistan, and 
Syria. Furthermore, the Soviet armaments 
outlay continues prodigious. Imagine the 
Kremlin’s perplexity to meet requirements 
of nuclear defense while still maintaining 
175 divisions. 

Despite boasts of their economists, despite 
impressive industrialization, and despite a 
massive harvest, the Russian people are poor. 
In simple things like meat and dairy prod- 
ucts they are no better off than 30 years ago. 

The U. S. S. R. will not be able to attain 
goals fixed for 1960 in the current 5-year 
plan. Nineteen hundred and fifty-six saw a 
lower rate of increase in industrial output 
than any year since 1946. The momentum 
of expansion has slackened. As a result the 
Kremlin is desperately trying to do what our 
own budget trimmers seek—but on a higher 
scale and with less reserves. 


STEPS TAKEN AT HOME 


Khrushchey has decreed administrative 
decentralization to stimulate initiative and 
curtail duplication. Eyen more important 
Moscow had to take the ignoble step of can- 
celing bond obligations. Issues which began 
to fall due this year have simply been erased. 
Once more Soviet citizens lost their savings. 
Scheduled 1957 repayments of loans 
amounted to about 84 billion. In a decade 
this annual charge would have doubled. 
Now some three-fourths of the entire in- 
ternal debt—about $65 billion—has been 
Officially forgotten. 

No Government with a healthy economy 
would dream of such drastic steps. Yet Mos- 
cow is still faced with a serious dilemma. 
Either it will have to curtail capital expan- 
sion and satellite aid; or it will have to re- 
duce the military power and external adven- 
tures that now make Russia so dangerous. 

This is one reason for efforts to launch 
another peace offensive. It is strongly in 
Soviet interest to restore tranquillity to the 
world and thus to obtain a breathing spell. 
Such tranquility, of course, would also be 
desirable in the West. Nobody likes to live 
on the brink of war. But any worthwhile 
settlement must be carefully negotiated. Be- 
fore beginning negotiations the democracies 
should be certain they are both united and 
strong. It would clearly be folly to precede 
diplomatic talks with a wave of budget- 
cutting, defense, and overseas aid reductions. 
One doesn't throw away one’s best cards be- 
fore the game has started. 


Property Rights Voided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORCIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Property Rights Voided,” 
Which was published in the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle of April 30, 1957. The 
editorial discusses the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court invalidating the 131- 
year-old will of Mr, Stephen Girard, of 
ladelphia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Prorprety RIGHTS VOIDED 


The United States Supreme Court, as it is 
now constituted, seems bent on stripping the 
States and individuals of their most cher- 

ed and fundamental rights. à 
Pursuing its policy of forced integration, 
he court has ruled that Philadelphia's Gi- 

Tard College cannot exclude Negroes al- 
though it was established from funds left in 
a will which specifically directed that the 
School be built for poor white boys. 

The high tribunal said that the board of 
directors of City Trust of Philadelphia, which 
administers Girard College, is an agency 
Of the State of Pennsylvania; therefore, the 
Court decided, the college must come under 

© terms of its desegregation edict. 

It mattered not to the Justices that 
Stephen Girard, who died in 1831, directed 
the city in his will to establish and operate 
he college with admission limited to pcor 
white orphan boys. : 

What the court has said, in effect, Is that 
Ean which was binding in 1831 is not bind- 
ine today; that a citizen of the United States, 

deed, cannot direct the disposition of his 
own property. 

at are we coming to in this country 
When the judiciary usurps the right of pri- 
vate property? 
1 It is noteworthy that this right was up- 
Pee 45 it properly should have been, by the 
Iten Ilrania Supreme Court which found 
1 reversed by the United States Court 
n upholding the will. In the State court's 
opinion it said: 

‘It is one of our most fundamental legal 
Principles that an individual has the right to 

‘spose of his own property by gift or will 
as he sees fit. This right is so much pro- 
tected that a testator s direction will be 
enforced even though contrary to the general 
Views of society.“ 

Those who believe in constitutional gov- 
comment were astonished when the Supreme 
a urt, in its desegregation edict, made a 

®clsion based on sociology rather than on 
rey They are appalled now to see the court, 
Hoe its Girard College ruling, nullify, in effect, 
© right of the individual to do what he 
Wants with his own private property. 
la e possible far-reaching effects of this 
test judicial decision are frightening. 
In view of this decision, does any citizen 
the United States any longer have the 
ht to dispose of his own private property 
he sees fit? 
= is time, the high court hung its decision 
Bs the peg that this particular trusteeship 
minntuted an official agency. Next time, it 
7 decide that it doesn't need any peg 
ist all—that a man's will must be admin- 
ered according to the whim of the court. 


of 
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Minnesota Mother of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, we in Min- 


aesota have been very proud of one of 
ur native sons, Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
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who is presently the Commander of 
NATO Forces in Europe. 

General Norstad's mother, Mrs. Marie 
Norstad, has been recently named 
Minnesota Mother of the Year. All five 
of Mrs. Norstad's children are outstand- 
ing citizens.» 

The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune and 
the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of 
April 21 honored Mrs. Norstad with two 
outstanding articles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
of Apri! 21, 1957 
Sons INCLUDE NATO CHIEF—MRS. Norstap 
STATE MOTHER or 1957 


(By Gordon Richmond) 


Mrs. Marie Norstad, of Red Wing, mother of 
five children, including Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
NATO commander, Saturday was named 
Minnesota mother of the year. 

White haired, 77-year-old Mrs. Norstad is 
the widow of Rev. Martin Norstad, a Lu- 
theran minister who served pastorates in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Red Wing, Jewell, 
Iowa, and Chicago. They met when he at- 
tended the seminary at Red Wing, 

Looking back over the years, she said 
Saturday: $ 

“We have enjoyed life despite its ups 
and downs. We couldn’t have been happier. 

“I can tell you no rules for bringing up 
a family. Every mother with five children 
has different problems.” 

One of her sons, with whom she is now 
staying, Rev. Frederic M. Norstad, 8501 
Thomas Street South, Bloomington, profes- 
sor of theology at Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, said: 

“One of the things I recall best of our 
family life was the calmness and relaxed 
feeling. There was little nervous tension.” 

The other children are Victor Norstad, a 
Minneapolis printer; Mrs. Marie Ernster, 
wife of a Chicago research chemist, ahd Rob- 
ert Norstad, Seattle, a manufacturer's rep- 
resentative. There are 11 grandchildren. 

She said her most famous son, General 
Norstad, was a quiet and inquisitive boy. 

He and his father made the first radio set 
in Red Wing. When Lauris got it to work, 
she recalled, he ran up to the church to tell 
his dad. The preacher and the choir were 
practicing, but Lauris’ news ended rehearsals. 

“I never pushed the children for special 
attainments,” she said, “And we let them 
make their own choice of careers.” 

Her husband died in 1946. He was a hos- 
pital and jail chaplain here from 1907 to 
1911. 

“The considerateness of my children is 
what makes life worth living now,” she said. 

The entire family will have a reunion 
June 9 at St. Olaf College when General 
Norstad receives a doctor's degree. 

In announcing her choice, Mrs. E. H. 
Kopplin, of Litchfield, State chairman of 
the American Mothers committee, said: 

“Mrs. Norstad was selected mother of the 
year because she has been a successful 
mother, as evidenced by the character and 
achievements of her individual children, 
and she has exemplified in her life and con- 
duct the precepts of the Golden Rule.” 
[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 

April 21, 1957 
NATO Curer's Mom Is STATE MOTHER OF 
YEAR 


(By Ed Magnuson) 

Mrs. Martin Norstad, a sligħt 77-year-old 
mother of five—including the supreme com- 
mander of NATO—has been named Minne- 
sota’s 1957 mother of the year. 
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Widow of a former Red Wing Lutheran 
pastor, Mrs. Norstad. has been living re- 
cently in the Bloomington home of a son, 
the Reverend Fredric M. Norstad, 8501 
Thomas Avenue South, 

Announcement of Mrs. Norstad's selection 
was made by Mrs. E. H. Kopplin, Litchfield, 
State chairman of the American Mothers 
Committee. Mrs. Norstad will be considered 
for the national mother of the year award. 

A woman who talks little but laughs often, 
Mrs. Norstad says she is very proud of her 
children, who include: 

Lauris, 50, a Minneapolis-born officer who 
became an Air Force brigadier general at 35 
and now directs the 15-nation forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization from its 
Paris headquarters. 

Fredric, 45, a professor of theology at 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in St. Paul 
and former director of the Luthern Welfare 
Society of Minnesota. 

Robert, 42, a manufacturer's representa- 
tive for Carborundum Co. In Seattle, Wash. 

Victor, 53, a printer for Walkup Type- 
setting Co., Minneapolis, who lives at 3451 
24th Avenue South, 

Mrs. Marie Ernster, 47, wife of a research 
chemist in Chicago. 

The selecting committee said Mrs. Norstad 
was chosen because of the “character and 
achievements of her children” and her 
“courage, cheerfulness, patience, affection, 
kindness, understanding, and homemaking 
ability.” 

Her role as a minister's wife and her fol- 
lowing of the Golden Rule also were cited. 

Mrs. Norstad grew up in Red Wing and met 
her husband when he was a student at a 
theological seminary there. 

The family then moved frequently as Mr. 
Norstad served successively as pastor of St. 
Paul's Lutheran Church in Minneapolis, 
chaplain of various institutions in St. Paul, 
pastor of parishes in Jewell, Iowa, and Red 
Wing, officer synodical headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, pastor of Faith Lutheran Church 
in Chicago and rector of Lutheran Deaconess 
Hospital in Chicago. 

Since the death of her husband in 1946, 
Mrs, Norstad has lived in the homes of her 
children, getting special enjoyment out of 
her 11 grandchildren. 

Fredric describes his mother as a person 
whose interests always were centered in her 
family and in the church. 

“She's always been so calm and re- 
laxed," he adds. “And she has a good sense 
of humor. I don't think many families have 
laughed as much as we have.“ 

Mrs. Norstad, who has white hair and still 
keeps up with current events through news- 
papers and magazines, expresses great sur- 
prise at the honor she’s been given. 

“I've just been so lucky to have such good 
children,” she says. 

“Oh, yes, they had their scraps and argu- 
ments like other children and I guess they 
thought I was pretty stern at times, but 
they never got into any real trouble.” 

She said she believes there is a middle 
ground that must be reached in 
up children. Many parents today, she thinks, 
are too lenient and give their children too 
many material things. 

She said Lauris, who is called “Lol” in the 
family, was a quiet youngster she never 
would have guessed might grow up to be- 
come famous. f 

“I used to have to urge him to go out and 
play,“ she recalls. “He would find things 
to make and he used to like to sit and read. 
I certainly was surprised when he decided to 
go into the Air Force.” 

She did not object to his choice of a career, 
however, and she avidly reads anything pub- 
lished about him. 3 

She indicated she ts looking forward eager- 
ly to a family reunion in June—the first in 
11 years—when the general will come to 
Minnesota to accept an honorary doctor’s 
degree from St. Olaf College in Northfield. 
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New Hospital Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “New Hospital Aid Possible,” 
which appeared in the April 24 issue of 
the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal. 

The editors of the Journal support my 
bill S. 380, which would facilitate hos- 
pital construction in Indian areas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HOSPITAL Arp POSSMLE 


In a matter of weeks first earth will be 
turned for the construction of an addition 
to the Mercy Hospital. 

It will represent the next major improve- 
ment for Devils Lake, which is completing 
the construction of 3 public schools and 1 
parochial school and a new J. C. Penney 
Building. 

While Devils Lake makes plans for increas- 
img its hospital facilities, it could well ob- 
tain further assistance in financing the 
addition under bills submitted in Congress 
by the Montana delegation. 

They provide grants to assist in the con- 
struction of community hospitals to serve 
both Indians and non-Indians: 

Inasmuch as the local hospital has been 
used by both races since the closing of the 
one at Fort Totten, it would seem to qualify 
for assistance under the proposal, which 
would authorize the Federal Government to 
chip in to help build community facilities, 
instead of continuing to build Indian hos- 
pitals. 

Because the Indians have no hospital at 
Fort Totten and they are too far away from 
Becourt, headquarters for the agency, most 
of them logically come to Deyils Lake for care 
and treatment. 

Mercy Hospital apparently qualifies for as- 
sistance under the Hill-Burton aid to aid 
in the construction cf hospital facilities. 
Under the proposed bill, it could qualify for 
an additional grant based upon the percent- 
age of use of the hospital by Indians. 

Closing of the Fort Totten hospital has 
had its effect on the overcrowding at Mercy. 
Indian people, with their lower standards of 
living, are more susceptible to illness and they 
contibute more than their share of patients, 
when compared to their numbers. 

Hospital services, therefore, are more im- 
portant for them, relatively, than for the 
non-Indian population. With the difficulty 
of staffing an Indian hospital, it is perhaps 
as economical for the Public Health Service 
now responsible for providing medical facili- 
ties for Indians, to cooperate with existing 
hospital facilities in the community. 

At one time the Indians favored retention 
of their own hospital, but since it has been 
closed, the Public Health Service apparently 
has no intention of reopening it. 

It is only fair, as proposed by the Federal 
measure, that the Government contribute to 
the construction of facilities. As wards of 
the Government, Indians are entitled to med- 
ical care and they are treated under a Federal 
arrangement. 

Some health officials see the bill as a real 
step forward not only for improvement of 
health and hospital services for the Indian 
but also for their integration into the life of 
the community. 
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Such a provision would bear watching by 
local hospital officials. They might still be 
able to get help with the financing of their 
addition, which costs a lot of money, hos- 
pitals being among the most expensive type 
of facility to build. 


Statement by Adm. Frederick J. Bell, 
United States Navy Retired, Before 
Subcommittee on Labor of Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 

ment delivered by Adm. Frederick J. 

Bell, United States Navy, retired, execu- 

tive vice president of the National Auto- 

mobile Dealers Association, before the 

Subcommittee on Labor of the Senate 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

on February 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or FREDERICK J. BELL, Rear AD- 
MIRAL, UNITED STATES Navy, RETIRED, EXECU- 
TIVE Vice PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AUTOMO- 
BILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, the National Automobile 
Dealers Association consists of approximately 
30,000 members out of the some 39,000 new 
car and truck dealers in the United States. 
Our members are engaged in selling goods 
and services in their respective communi- 
ties to local consumers. Our membership 
extends into every State and every con- 
gressional district in the United States. 

It is our view that wages should be 
earned—not legislated. 

Our members, the backbone of America's 
small business free enterprisers, are appre- 
hensive that the expression free, competi- 
tive enterprise’ may well be destroyed of 
all meaning, and be replaced by a Govern- 
ment-controlled form of enterprise that is 
neither free nor competitive. 

I'm not here to plead the inability or the 
lack of desire of an automobile dealer to 
pay a living wage to all of his employees— 
a wage that is directly in line with condi- 
tions within the local market in which he 
operates. Obviously, the words that the 
gentlemen of the trade unions 30 frequently 
use—sweat shop conditions, substandard 
wages, and so on—do not apply to the fran- 
chised automobile dealers of America who, 
as I said earlier, represent in every com- 
munity across the country the very essence 
of a small business free enterpriser. 

You will find in him the man who heads 
up your local community chest and charity 
drives, You will find in him a good church- 
man and a sound, solid, civic leader. 

His average capital investment Is $100,000 
and he gives employment on the average to 
16 people. 

I might add that on the basis of figures 
just completed, the members of NADA dur- 
ing 1956, the men who sold the vast majority 
of the 6 million new passenger cars that 
were bought in America during the year, 
had a profit for the entire year of eight- 
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tenths of 1 percent (on sales) before taxes. 
I'm not here to cry poor mouth or to plead 
inability. I do wont to point out, however, 
that the profit picture of the retail automo- 
bile industry as a whole might well create 
concern on the part of any economist or 
businessman or government leader, because 
of the extent of the impact of the automobile 
industry on the national economy. 

This typical, average, small-business man 
to whom I'm referring—civic leader and stal- 
wart citizen—is a very rugged individualist, 
jealous of the rights of an individual, de- 
termined to preserve to the fullest possible 
extent the rights of individuals which he 
feels are inherent in the Constitution and 
in the Bill of Rights. He is equally deter- 
mined that he will, insofar as he is able, 
fight to protect the rights of the State 
where he lives and in which he carries on 
his business. 

A further injection of the Federal Govern- 
ment into matters that are properly and his- 
torically local or State in character is abhor- 
rent to this citizen. In his mind it repre- 
sents many “isms,” but not “Americanism.” 
In his mind it is directly contrary to his 
teachings and his beliefs in free markets for 
free men, the free and uncontrolled work- 
ings of the marketplace, and he wonders 
just how far the Federal Government will 
go in further encroaching on the rights of 
an individual, the rights of a community, the 
rights of a State, before we begin to lose all 
semblance of the political and economic 
fabric with which America has been built. 

By no means does this indicate that he's 
the type of man who either fears change or 
who faces the future by looking constantly 
over his shoulder at the past. I know of no 
group of men in any business who perform 
in a more dynamic atmosphere of competi- 
tion than the men who sell those American 
necessities, the automobile and the truck. 

There are two grounds for our opposition 
to an extension of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to the retail trade. The first is general 
in nature and is applicable to not only our 
retail business, but applies generally to all 
retail business. 

The second justification which will be de- 
veloped upon the conclusion of the first, 
deals solely with our own industry. 
EXTENSION OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS INTO RE- 

TAILING IS BOTH UNDESIRABLE AND UNNECES~ 

SARY 


In the absence of Federal interference and 
regulation the fact remains that average 
wages in retailing have generally kept pace 
with the rise of wage rates in other sectors 
the economy. At the same time hours of 
work have continued to decline in retailing 
as in other industries. Also, payrolls have 
more than Kept pace with gross sales. 

In 1948 payrolls accounted for 10.4 percent 
of sales as compared with 10.8 percent in 
1954. It is apparent that extension of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to retailing under 
these circumstances is unwarranted. To do 
so would constitute further Federal en- 
croachment into an area of economic activity 
which is local in nature. If regulation and 
control is desirable or necessary, the States 
have both the authority and the responsibil- 
ity for taking the necessary action. 

Wage differentials among the various States 
are considerable. To impose one uniform 
Federal wage standard on the entire Nation 
would result in inequities in some areas and 
would serve no purpose in others. 

It is important to recognize the distinc- 
tion between the activity of manufacturers 
merchandise and the retall merchants of 
these products. 3 

This distinction between manufacturing 
and retailing is already recognized by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. r. 

Whether independent or part of a chain, 
a retailer normally serves a local community 
and rarely crosses a State line. - 
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As a rule, the retailer takes the final and 
Ultimate step in commerce. His is the face- 
face contact with the consumer, This lo- 
Sal characteristic of retailing should be the 
controlling factor in the present question and 
feature clearly indicates that it is inap- 
Propriate to extend Federal regulation to 
retailing. 

INEQUITIES WILL RESULT IF THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT IS APPLIED TO RETAIL ESTAB- 
LSHMENTS 
It has not been established that an exten- 

mon of the Fair Labor Standards Act to re- 

tailing establishments will increase produc- 
vity per employee. The reverse seems to 
be indicated, 
e practical problems involved in com- 

Plying with the law would constitute an un- 

Teasonable burden to those engaged in re- 

rs + ‘This burden would be greater than 
Many other industries because of the com- 

Wage structure that prevails in retail 
where bonuses, commissions, and other 
forms of compensation prevail. To 

de € regular hourly rate of pay 
youd require each establishment covered 
the law to employ the services of an ex- 
in this field. Limitation of operations 

to a 40-hour week, coupled with an increased 

pey, burden for. time in addition to the 40- 
Our week, are unrealistic when applied to 

2 ess dependent upon the good will and 

Convenience of the general public for its 

existence. 

Aetbbllentuon of the Fair Labor Standards 

Š as a result of imposing an arbitrary 
tandard based on annual total sales will re- 

710 in inequities and will discourage growth 
thin the industry. 

TO EXTEND COVERAGE OF THE FAIR LABOR STAND- 
ARDS ACT TO RETAIL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
WOULD BE UNREALISTIC AND RUINOUS 
Traditionally, NADA has opposed legisla- 
n which wouid limit or diminish the exist- 

retall and service establishment exemp- 

n and extend Federal wage and hour Cov- 
3 t franchised automobile and truck 
lers. We have taken this position. be- 
cause such limitation or extension of cov- 
e would create discriminations and 

Pose inequities. 

ton overwhelming majority of retail au- 

mae dealers are local, small-business 

Pele typical franchised automobile dealer 
Bages in the folowing activities: 

(8) He sells new motor vehicles, as well 

Used vehicles which are accepted in trade, 
Tod, Parts. tires, batteries, and accessories, 
Ser the ratio of used vehicle sales to new 

icle sales is approximately 2 to 1. 

b) He engages in repairing automobiles, 

ks and farm tractors. 

EASE He services motor vehicles and in this 

stap cton some operate a gasoline filling 
tion, grease and wash racks. 

ton tactically all of the retail dealer’s cus- 

imate are ultimate consumers in his com- 

Dubie: These customers are both private, 

e and business users of motor vehicles. 
deal principal work force of an automobile 
tepals is composed generally of salesmen, 

Worke Mechanics, servicemen and clerical 

ers, 

ner e typical retail automobile desler does 

of ee under the present law by virtue 

Sm e retail and service establishment ex- 
ton. A suggested legislative proposal, 

a Wer. would extend the coverage to deal- 

of With a gross annual business in excess 

with 000, or to persons employed in firms 
dea fire or more establishments. Also, those 
lers who did over 25 percent of their busi- 
ein Wich business users would not be ex- 
Dt regardiess of the total volume of busi- 
have One. Such extension of coverage would 
w shes discriminatory effects. These proposals 
ar. place some dealers under the wage 
Our standards of the law and exempt 
TS, untwithstanding the fact that exempt 
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and non-exempt dealers may be located in 
the same community, be in keen competi- 
tion with each other, use the same type of 
labor, and employ pay practices which are 
similar if not identical. 

If the $500,000 standard is applied to auto- 
mobile dealers, 61.7 percent of the dealers 
of the country would be subject to the mini- 
mum wage and overtime requirements of the 
law. Most of these are dealers who sell the 
more popular lines of automobiles because 
they have the largest dollar volume of busi- 
ness. This would mean that mechanics, 
servicemen and other employees of such 
dealers would come under the coverage of 
the law, while the same classification of 
employees of dealers in other lines of cars, 
who have a lower volume of business, would 
not come under the law's coverage. Hourly 
earnings and pay rates of automobile me- 
chanics, servicemen, etc., are substantially 
the same in any given particular locality, 
irrespective of the size of the dealer's estab- 
lishment where the mechanics or servicemen 
may work. Hence, the unfairness of a 
$500,000 classification as applied to automo- 
bile dealers is immediately apparent. 

Moreover, in operating rapair shops and 
service stations, automobile dealers are also 
in direct competition with independent 
garages and filling stations which do not 
sell motor vehicles, and most of whom would 
be exempt. Because the dealer is selling a 
high unit cost product he may be made 
subject to the act notwithstanding that he 
has only a few employees and a small place 
of business. On the other hand, other retail 
and service establishments having larger 
places of business and more employees would 
be exempt because they sell low unit cost 
products. 

The Small Business Administration takes 
cognizance of the fact that automobile deal- 
ers sell a high price per unit item and there- 
fore cannot be classified In the same category 
with retailers in general. With respect .to 
automobile dealers who qualify for loans 
from this Adminstration, a test of §2 million 
total gross annual sales is used in determin- 
ing whether the business is small whereas 
the test applied to other retailers generally 
is only half that amount. 

The business-use test which the proposed 
legislation injects is one that was rejected 
by Congress in 1949—and for very good rea- 
son. It certainly makes little sense to say 
that a sale of an automobile to a private 
householder is retail while the sale of a 
similar automobile to a local grocer for use 
in his business is not retail. 

Because of the nature of the services which 
the automobile dealer renders in most com- 
munities, he is required to offer such serv- 
ices to the public during 6 days of the week. 
These services are an indispensable part 
of local transportation, and the local com- 
munity is vitally dependent upon them. 

It would be virtually impossible to limit 
the work of the dealer's employees to 40 
hours a week, as contemplated by the ob- 
jectives of the law. Most dealers" establish- 
ments are too small to introduce a shift 
system of employment. Hence, most dealers 
would have to pay overtime penalties on a 
regular basis. 

Tt is significant to note that while dis- 
charging this responsibility of serving the 
needs and desires of the owners of 60 million 
automobiles and trucks, the average weekly 
hours of employment in 1956 by automobile 
dealers was 43.8 hours and the average hourly 
earning was 81.81 per hour. This is the 
highest average hourly rate paid in all of 
the retail trades, except in eating and drink- 
ing establishments, where tips play a major 
factor. This is almost a 6-percent reduc- 
tion in the average weekly hours worked 
since 1945. For the same period the aver- 
age hourly wage rate rose 88 percent. This 
has been done voluntarily by automobile 
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dealers without the compulsion of either 
Federal or State laws. 

The foregoing is true, whether the in- 
dividual dealer does an annual volume of 
business of over or under $500,000. The 
$500,000 limitation, therefore, is irrelevant 
to the question of whether the automobile 
dealer should be exempt from the law. 

Furthermore, the application of the over- 
time provisions to employees of the auto- 
mobile dealer would be extremely burden- 
some because of the difficulty of computing 
overtime pay for the automobile mechanic 
who, in many communities, receives a guar- 
anteed minimum rate, plus a piece rate, plus 
incentive bonuses. This difficulty was 
clearly demonstrated in our industry dur- 
ing the period prior to the 1949 amend- 
ments, when many dealers were regarded by 
the Department of Labor as covered by the 
law. During this period, many dealers made 
an attempt to comply with the law, but 
found that their attorneys and accountants 
were unable to advise them definitely as 
to how overtime should be computed. 

Penalties for violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are very severe, since they 
provide for retroactive double liability plus 
attorney's fees and criminal punishment. 
An employer who is to be made subject 
to the act should be apprised of the fact 
in clear and unambiguous terms. To im- 
pose upon him the impossible task of de- 
termining whether his business is one af- 
fecting commerce is to fail to inform him 
of his responsibilities and punish him for 
violations of which he is unaware. 

As heretofore pointed out the retail auto- 
mobile dealer is a local businessman and we 
oppose the extension of the act to him be- 
cause of the local character of the business 


‘he operates. The law as originally written 


was intended to exempt him. As President 
Roosevelt stated in proposing minimum- 
wage legislation to Congress in 1937: There 
are many purely local pursuits and services 
which no Federal legislation can effectively 
cover.” 

Then Senator Black (now Mr, Justice 
Black), the sponsor of the legislation in the 
Senate, expressed the same view when he 
said: “Businesses of a purely local type 
which serve a particular local community, 
and which do not send their products into 
the streams of interstate commerce, can be 
better regulated by the laws of communities 
and of the States In which the business 
units operate.” 

The franchised automobile and truck 
dealers“ establishments are typical of the 
local businesses referred to in these quota- 
tions. The dealer is required to adjust him- 
self to the demands of his community, 
whether it be agricultural, mining, or indus- 
trial, and regardless of its size. In selling 
and servicing cars he is furnishing essential 
transportation services in his local commu- 
nity. 5 

Conditions vary greatly from community 
to community, and local working conditions 
cannot be made uniform by a single na- 
tional standard. Therefore, the impact of 
the proposal to extend the law to retall auto- 
mobile dealers would vary greatly between 
different communities. 


THERE IS NO NEED TO EXTEND COVERAGE TO 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


Within the retail trades automobile dealers 
paid the highest average wages of all of the 
major 11 groups in which the Bureau of the 
Census divides retail trade. They also paid 
higher average wages in establishments with 
annual sales below $100,000 than the com- 
parable wages that were paid in the largest 
units selling general merchandise. The most 
current data in this area is for the year 1954. 

The highest wages in retailing were paid 
by the automotive group. Average weekly 
wages in this group were 25 percent higher 
than for all retailing, when eating or drink- 
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ing places are excluded, and 50 percent 
higher than in general merchandise, the 
group of retail establishments with the low- 
est wages. 

Even with the position of automobile deal- 
ers within the retailing industry being as 
high as it is, there is nonetheless a variance 
in average weekly wages paid of $41.39 in 
one State to $89.37 in another. 

I'm informed by our researchers that 
within 10 years 90 percent of the job open- 
ings for young people will be in the field of 
sales and service rather than in production 
and manufacturing. 

Recognizing that many, many thousands 
of these young men and women will seek and 
receive employment by the small-business 
men who comprise our membership, NADA 
is expanding as rapidly as possible its serv- 
ices in the field of good business manage- 
ment and good human relations. It is our 
belief that it is the duty of business, small 
as well as large, to accept the obligation and 
the responsibility for creating ever better 
job opportunities. I repeat, we think that 
is our job; not the job of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. z 

In summary, the small-business men 
whom I have the honor of representing, men 
who are engaged in a very vigorous form of 
intracity and intrastate commerce, oppose 
any further extension of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the matters that are and must 
remain local and State affairs. Dedicated 
in the future to improving the economic 
climate of all America, to which they have 
made so vital a contribution in the past; 
willing to take their chances of success or 
failure in a rugged, competitive business; 
violently opposed to special privileges for 
any person or any group, they will continue 
to reject as un-American, undemocratic, un- 
wise, and unsound, any action by their Gov- 
ernment that would deprive the States of 
their historic rights or that would place the 
individual, regardless of where he might live 
or the type of work that he might perform, 
in the position of operating under govern- 
mental controls, Federal strangle holds that 
might well become increasingly oppressive. 

CONCLUSION 


The extension of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to embrace the retailing industry will 
not necessarily increase productivity nor will 
it provide the ability of the retail industry 
to pay higher wages. High wages which are 
the result of increased productivity produce 
a better standard of living. Both high wages 
and a better standard of living rest upon the 
freedo mof American industry to grow and 
expand in a climate unrestrained and unim- 
peded by restrictions and regulations. 

For the foregoing reasons, the National 
Automobile Dealers Association vigorously 
oppose the enactment of any proposal which 
would extend the coverage of the present law 
and respectfully urges that the retall and 
service establishment exemption in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act be preserved in its 
present form. 


Testimony of Judge Emile Lemelin Before 
Congressional Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the May 6 issue of the 
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Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader news- 
paper entitled “New Hampshire Jurist 
Flays Reds.” The article reviews testi- 
mony given to a congressional committee 
by Judge Emile Lemelin, of Manchester, 
N. H., who is the presiding justice over 
the Hillsborough County Probate Court. 

Judge Lemelin is a highly respected 
citizen of my State, and he is a keen 
student of national and international 
affairs. I commend him for his straight- 
forward opinion on our international re- 
lations, especially as to our handling of 
Russia and her satellites. I recommend 
this article to my colleagues and I believe 
his opinion is worthy of national atten- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Hampsume JURIST Frays Reps 


When a Queen City probate judge stepped 
up at Laconia a short while ago to talk to a 
congressional subcommittee, the Washington 
visitors were in for a surprise. 

Where the liberal view had been aired, 
here was a vigorous, outspoken opponent of 
softness toward communism or Communists. 
The speaker, Judge Emile Lemelin, was flatly 
against any American-aid money whatever to 
any nation under Communist rule, such as 
Yugoslavia. His was a realistic appraisal of 
how to fight the Red menace. 

Because what he had to say was of great 
importance, we are presenting extended ex- 
tracts from his address: 

“I think we shall agree that the proper 
role of the United States in the United Na- 
tions and other international organizations 
should, like our American foreign policy, be 
dictated by enlightened self-interest; and 
I also believe it to be generally understood 
that the success or failure of the role we play 
in the United Nations should, like the suc- 
cess or failure of our foreign policy, be 
judged by its results. 

“Applying that test, I am forced to the 
conclusion that we have consistently failed 
in our many and repeated attempts to attain 
our main objective, which, to my mind, is, or 
should be, to prevent the further spread of 
communism throughout the world. Were I 
forced to venture a guess as to the major 
underlying cause of our failures in this re- 
spect, I would give it as my considered opin- 
ion that such cause is to be found in the 
inability or blind refusal on the part of too 
many of our leading statesmen to recognize 
communism for what it really is and Com- 
munists for what they really are. 

“For more than a decade, we have been 
engaged in a cold war with the Soviet Union 
and its satellites at a current cost to the 
American taxpayers of some forty-odd bil- 
lion dollars a year. We are justified in doing 
this because we must at all cost remain 
strong if the Communist threat is to be 


„averted. I firmly believe that If we are still 


free men today, we owe it to our defense 
program. In this respect I feel that we have 
been successful. This policy of military 
strength must be continued as long as the 
threat remains, 

“Where we have failed, however, is in our 
attempt to reduce or minimize, if not ac- 
tually eliminate, the Communist threat 
itself. 

“During the past decade or so, commu- 
nism has taken over China, a part of Korea, 
half of Indochina, thus imposing its despotic 
rule on 40 percent of the population of the 
world so that Communist leaders everywhere 
are now gleefully boasting that they are well 
on their way toward attaining their main 
objective, which is to conquer the world. 

“If we don't react at once and effectively 
to this dangerous situation, our western 
civilization stands a fair chance of being 
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totally destroyed within the next decade or, 
at least, within the next generation. 

In the face of this threat, the need of 
the hour is a strong, resourceful, effective, 
and, especially, uncompromising leadership. 

“Recent United Nations history shows that 
the Soviet Government has repeatedly used 
and abused its veto power. Our first step 
should therefore be to seek an amendment 
to the United Nations Charter which would 
modify and curtall such veto power. 

History also telis us that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the satellite countries have 
abused our hospitality by using the United 
Nations headquarters in New York City as 
a springboard from which they could prac- 
tice intimidation, sabotage, and espionage 
throughout our beloved country. They 
should immediately be formally notified that 
unless they abandon such tactics, the Amer- 
jean people will insist that the United Na- 
tions headquarters be removed from our 
shores, preferably to some isolated island, 
if they should ignore our warnings 
then we should not hesitate to act accord- 
ingly. 

“Recent history further shows that treat- 
les, conventions and agreements entered 
into by the Soviets or their satellites are ab- 
solutely worthless, and that Communists 
consistently honor them more in the breach 
than in the compliance. For that reason, 
we should stop chasing rainbows in the false 
hope that somehow, sometime, somewhere, 
we may reach an agreement with them 
whereby communism and Western civiliza- 
tion may coexist in a peaceful and prosperous 
world. Such dreams are futile because the 
essential aim of communism is world con- 
quest by force and violence, if necessary. 

“Duplicity, conspiracy, treachery, intimida- 
tion, murder and mass murders are theif 
favorite weapons. Having no conscience, 
denying the very existence of God, they have 
neither moral standard nor sense of honor 
and decency. 

“Under those circumstances, international 
agreements and treaties should be made en- 
forceable by international law. To allow na- 
tions to disregard their treaty obligations 
with impunity and immunity can only re- 
sult in disrespect for, and the general break- 
down of all international law. ` 

“Finally, we should at all times make & 
distinction between Communist govern- 
ments and the peoples over whom they rule. 
We should encourage in every possible way 
all internal movements within Communist 
enslaved countries tending to rid those 
countries of their ruthless and barbarous 
tyrants. We should never, under any cif- 
cumstances, give financial, economic or mill- 
tary aid to any Communistic government, 
nor should we under any circumstances un- 
dertake to help feed or clothe any people 
living under Communist rule. To do 80 
would inevitably strengthen communism it- 
self.” 


A New Approach to Mutual Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, discussed 
the Mutual Security program before thé 
American Assembly at Arden House. 

In his talk he pointed out the number 
of studies that have been made of tha 
program. All of them, he notes, are 
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agreed on two basic points. The first 
is that the continuation of a mutual- 
Security program is in the best interests 
Of the United States and that we will 
wave to maintain such a program for a 
ng time to come. 

e second point on which all these 
nudies agree is the need for greater clar- 
ty in defining the mutual-security pro- 
Eram and its objectives. 

That there is widespread confusion as 
to the nature of the program and the 
amounts involved is, I think, undeniable. 
h r example, probably all of us have 
ie from persons who apparently be- 

eve that the budget proposes to give 
away billions in economic and technical 
tance to other nations. Actually, as 

Dillon makes clear, most of the eco- 
fomic aid proposed will be given in the 

orm of loans which might eventually 
dach some $750 million a year. In ad- 
eion, something less than $500 million 
on be used to cover administrative 
trie ases, technical assistance and con- 
butions to such international activiti- 
as the International Children’s Fund 
8nd aid to refugees. This $500 million 
Contrasts with a total request for the 
mutual-security program of $4 billion. 
wha} President, I believe that Senators 

O have not seen the full text of Mr. 
in On’s talk will be very much interested 
it it, and I ask unanimous consent that 

printed in the Appendix of the 
Rrconp. 
There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A New Approach To MuruaL SECURITY 


(Address by the Honorable Douglas Dilion, 
Puty Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Before the American Assem- 


bly, Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., May 2, 
1957) 


tuning the past year our programs of mu- 
Security have been going through a pe- 
ph Of critical reexamination. The com- 
exity of these programs has made them dif- 
“ult for the American people to understand. 
ere has grown up in many quarters the 
in en impression that the United States, 
withe attempt to please foreign countries and 
in out adequate thought for its own best 
bülnderte. has been busy giving away some 84 
On a year of our taxpayers’ money. 
the’ course, nothing could be further from 
is truth, but there is no denying that this 
PRs foreign aid means to many Ameri- 
There has also grown up in some quarters 
may ae that our economic-aid programs 
not have been administered in the most 
h go Manner possible; that there may 
© been unnecessary waste in the use of 
‘Ament funds abroad. 
Shen this has led to a widespread and thor- 
seer, going review of our programs for mutual 
rity. This is as it should be, for these 
complex and costly ms. 
ies have been made by a Presidential 
the on, a presidential advisory board, 
a, oreign Afairs Committee of the House, 
„ *Pecial Senate committee, and by the inter- 
D, 80 executive agencies of the Government. 
insti es business groups, and research 
ing itutions have been studying and debat- 
the subject. This current meeting of the 
Ous Assembly is but one of many seri- 
fing pe mPta by groups of private citizens to 
10 the right answer to this question which 
can inportant to the future of the Ameri- 
In oop le. 
vol mort, this effort at reappraisal has in- 
ved not only officials in Washington, but 
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also a great many of our most distinguished 
private citizens, of whom some of the wisest 
are in this room tonight. 

It is our hope that as a result of all this 
interest, both public and private, the way 
ean be found to redefine, clarify, and sim- 
plify the program so that all our people 
can have confidence that we are pursuing 
the right objectives in the right way. 

Are there any general guidelines that we 
can draw from all this study and thought? 
Is there any real consensus? The answer 
is certainly “Yes.” Two general conclusions 
are found in all the reports and studies; they 
are sometimes expressed with greater or 
lesser vigor but they are always present. 

First and most important, there is agree- 
ment that the continuation of a mutual- 
security program is in the best interests of 
the United States, and that we will have 
to maintain such a program for a long time 
to come. So long as international commu- 
nism exists in its present form, challenging 
our very existence, either by direct military 
threats or by economic penetration and sub- 
version; so long as the explosive demands 
for economic progress in the underdeveloped 
countries threaten the very existence of free 
and democratic institutions in those coun- 
tries, we must maintain some form of mu- 
tual-security program. 

The second general conclusion of all the 
studies is that there is need for greater 
clarity in defining what the mutual-security 
program actually is. Both the objectives of 
the program and the ways in which we move 
to achieve these objectives must be widely 
understood by the American people or the 
program itself will not be supported. 

What is the reason for all this confusion 
about the mutual-security program? The 
answer is simple. We have in the past 
lumped tightly together under the heading 
of “Mutual Security," a bundle of diverse 
programs, a package with a broad variety of 
contents, 

Por example, during the last 6 years mu- 
tual security has meant 44,000 artillery 
pieces, 40,000 tanks and combat vehicles, and 
7,000 aircraft for the military forces of our 
allies. 

It has meant loans to build dams, roads, 
and harbors. 

It has also meant technical assistance, 
such as telling people how to plow, or how 
to kill mosquitoes so as to avoid malaria. 

All of these things, Involving an expendi- 
ture of approximately $4 billion, have been 
lumped together in our budget. It has been 
difficult, u not impossible, for the American 
people to know just what part of these funds 
were going for military purposes, what part 
for long-term capital development, and what 
part for technical assistance or for meeting 
unforeseeable emergencies. 

In view of the complexities of this program, 
it is easy to understand why there is public 
confusion. Our major efforts are now being 
devoted to finding a better way to present the 
Program so as to clearly explain its purposes 
to the American people, while at the same 
time assigning major responsibility for the 
various parts of the program to the agencies 
which should have that responsibility. 

The general lines of this new approach were 
first announced by Secretary of State Dulles 
on April 8 in his testimony before the special 
Senate committee. The President will send 
the completed proposal to the Congress later 
this month. Tonight I would like to giye you 
a brief review of our current thinking. 

First, let us look at the military portion 
of the mutual-security program. It is by far 
the largest. It includes 2 kinds of funds. 

The first is for military hardware—the 
actual guns, tanks, planes, etc., which we 
put into the hands of the Koreans, the Viet- 
namese, the Nationalist Chinese, the Turks, 
and our other military allies. 

The second kind of funds are those re- 
quired to help those countries who maintain, 
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for our common security, military forces 
larger than they could otherwise support. 
This second form of aid is called defense sup- 
port. A good example of defense support is 


.the economic assistance we provide to Korea 


to assist in maintaining the 20 divisions of 
Korean troops which are such an important 
part of our joint defense against the Chinese 
Communist threat. 

About $2 billion, or half of the present 
mutual-security appropriation, goes for mili- 
tary hardware. Just under a billion dollars 
a year is required for defense support. None 
of this billion-dollar figure goes to our NATO 
allies in Western Europe. All of it goes to 
those of our allies who are maintaining mili- 
tary forces larger than they themselves can 
support. Thus we see that approximately 
$3 billion a year, or three-quarters of our 
mutual-securlty program, goes for military 
purposes, 

All of this military assistance, whatever 
it takes to equip and maintain strong forces, 
is an integral part of the defense of the free 
world and serves the purpose of deterring 
Communist attack. Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, put 
the matter plainly last year when he said: 
“The military aid program is part and parcel 
of the United States Defense Department 
program. The expenditures abroad in sup- 
port of our alliances do not differ in pur- 
pose, scope, and objective from our own 
military expenditures. * * * The fact that 
that part of our program was not included in 
the Defense Department budget is more a 
matter of procedure and administration 
than of substance.” 

What we intend to do now is to change 
the procedure. Henceforth, we wish to 
place all funds for foreign military assist- 
ance in the Defense Department budget 
where they can be recognized for what they 
really are, part of the United States military 
security program. We will recommend that 
this sum of approximately three billion dol- 
lars be taken out of the Mutual Security 
appropriation bill and be added to the funds 
which the Defense Department has already 
requested for the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

It is the Defense Department that must 
make the military decision as to how many 
divisions equipped with American arms are 
needed to defend the Republic of Korea and 
other places where we and our Allies are 
facing Communist troops. It seems only 
plain common sense for the Defense Depart- 
ment to justify to the Congress, and so to 
the American people, the cost of equipping 
and maintaining these divisions. 

On the other hand, the Defense Depart- 
ment is not organized to do the actual day- 
to-day administering of the defense support 
funds required to maintain these allied 
troops. Although their purpose is purely 
military, these funds are a form of economic 
assistance. This assistance can best be ad- 
ministered in the field by the same organiza- 
tion which handles other forms of economic 
assistance. Therefore, it is proposed that 
the administration of these defense support 
funds be carried out in the field by the ICA, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, which presently administers all United 
States economic assistance abroad. $ 

Now let us turn to the purely economic 
side of the mutual-security program which 
goes primarily to help the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. One may ask why 
should we, the United States, be concerned 
with thelr economic 8 

All ot the studies which have been made 
during the past year agree that it is vitally 
important for the United States to cooper- 
ate and assist in the economic development 
of these countries, whether or not they are 
allied to us militarily. 

It is not hard to see why this is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States when one 
considers the revolutionary changes that are 
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taking place in Asia and Africa today. There 
are 700 million people in the 19 new nations 
which have come into being since the end of 
Word War II, ranging in population from 
India, with nearly 400 million, to Libya, with 
slightly more than 1 million. Most of these 
people, and millions of others in older coun- 
tries, exist under primitive and backward 
economic conditions, but modern communi- 
cations have brought them the knowledge 
that other people on their planet live in far 
greater comfort and happiness. So these 
peoples are pressing their governments to 
bring them economic improyement and to do 
it rapidly. 

If these underdeveloped countries find 
themselves unable to move toward fulfillment 
of their economic aspirations under free and 
democratic conditions, there is real danger of 
their falling into some form of totalitarian- 
ism under which the people would be forcibly 
deprived of goods and freedom in an effort to 
achieve the goals of the State. This is the 
solution offered throughout the underdevel- 
oped regions by the Communists. They say 
that their system, and only their system, can 
bring about the rapid economic improvement 
so much desired. And they are accompanying 
this propaganda attack by an active campaign 
of economic penetration and subversion 
which poses a continuing threat to the sta- 
bility and peace of these vast and highly pop- 
ulated regions of the world. 

It seems clear that the national interest of 
the United States would be best protected in 
a world in which free institutions predomi- 
nate, and in which popular aspirations for 
material Improvement and social change can 
be met by free and democratic governments 
without recourse to forceful means. 

Therefore it is In our interest to do what 
we can to help the underdeveloped peoples 
along, and so to make it easier for them to 
resist the Communist drive, At the same 
time their advance will help them to partici- 
pate increasingly in world trade to the benefit 
of all, including the United States. However, 
our main motive in extending this sort of 
assistance is, I think, to further our own en- 
lightened self-interest by helping to main- 
tain a peacefully advancing world in which 
free and democratic institutions can flourish. 

We believe that the best development 
comes through private capital, domestic and 
foreign. But within the regions we are talk- 
ing about there is simply not enough private 
capital available to do the basic things that 
must be done. Technical skills are also 
lacking. 

Our part is to supplement this dearth of 
capital and knowhow. Our effort is bound 
to be small compared to those of the coun- 
tries themselves, but we can help to stimu- 
late the growth process until such time as 
private capital and the increasing resources 
of the people can take over. This, however, 
can only be a long-haul proposition. Good 
business demands that we adopt the meth- 
ods most suitable for long-term operations. 

Therefore, the Administration intends to 
Propose the establishment within the ICA of 
an economic development fund which would 
be an agency of the United States similar to 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Instead of the present method of setting 
dollar figures for assistance to each country 
every year in advance, instead of creating 
projects in Washington for construction all 
over the world, we would expect foreign gov- 
ernments to develop sound projects them- 
selves, and to apply for loans to cover the 
costs of these projects. We would have the 
time carefully to consider and examine the 
plans for each project because we would no 
longer be operating on only a year-to-year 
basis. After thorough study, we would decide 
each case on its merits. 

Loans would be granted only in cases 
where there was assurance that the project 
would be carried out competently and where 
there was reasonable promise that it would 
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contribute directly or indirectly toward the 
growth of the productive capacity of the re- 
cipient country. 

The economic development fund would not 
compete with the World Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank, or with private sources of capi- 
tal. Indeed, we contemplate that it would 
make no loans until assurance had been re- 
ceived that the projects could not obtain 
financing either from other public institu- 
tions or from private sources. 

The economic development fund would 
differ from the World Bank in that projects 
would not necessarily have to develop the 
foreign exchange required for prompt repay- 
ment in dollars. It is probable that many of 
the loans from the development fund would 
be repayable largely in the currency of the 
borrowing country. For example, a loan to 
India might be repaid in rupees. 

But this repayment in local currency would 
not rule out possible eventual repayment 
in dollars. For instance, suppose the fund 
makes a loan to an underdeveloped country 
repayable in local currency over a period 
of, say, 15 or 20 years. After the loan has 
been repaid this money might well be loaned 
again to the same Government, but we could 
reasonably hope that the economic situa- 
tion of that country would have so im- 
proved that it would be possible for this 
second loan to be repaid at least partly 
in dollars. In this way the great bulk of 
such foreign currency loans could eventually 
be repaid in dollars. 

The vital feature of the economic develop- 
ment fund, differentiating it from the pres- 
ent method of operation, is that it would 
have continuing and flexible authority to 
operate on a worldwide basis in the same 
way the Export-Import Bank now does. It 
would not have to be authorized all over 
again each year. Thus, it could plan ahead 
in the same way that a businessman, a 
banker, a university president, or a farmer 
can plan ahead. This should result in far 
more efficient and effective use of United 
States funds. 

The Export-Import Bank can only make 
loans for the specific purpose of promoting 
United States exports. Its loans must be 
repayable in dollars. The new fund would 
complement the operations of the Export- 
Import Bank, and of the World Bank. It 
would be empowered to make subordinated 
loans to support projects favored by these 
two institutions. 

As Secretary Dulles has said, it is our view 
that loans by the new fund may eventually 
amount to some $750 million a year. Dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, however, as the fund 
gets into operation they could be expected 
to be considerably smaller. 

Aside from these funds for military pur- 
poses and for economic development, there 
remains something less than 6500 million 
dollars out of the $4 billion mutual security 
program total. These funds would be used 
to cover administrative expenses, the costs 
of the technical assistance program, and our 
contributions to international activities such 
as the international children’s fund and aid 
to refugees. They would also cover such 
emergency grants as might be found neces- 
sary and a strictly limited amount of capi- 
tal assistance for those countries needing 
help and unable to contract further loans 
of any sort. 

The important polnt in all this is that 
the American people should know that what 
we are proposing to use, both for technical 
assistance and in all other cases where grants 
will still be necessary, comes to something 
less than $500 million a year, a small per- 
centage of the overall amounts involved in 
our national budget. 

By this new program, the basic outlines 
of which I have just described, we hope to 
accomplish three things. 

First, by centering budgetary responsibil- 
ity for the military portion of the program 
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in the Defense Department where it belongs, 
we will ensure that our military programs 
are as economical as possible consistent with 
the national security. 

Secondly, by putting our economic develop- 
ment largely on a loan basis, administered 
in a business-like manner over the long 
term, we will provide more effective and eco- 
nomical use of these funds so that the 
American people can be satisfied that they 
are not being wasted. 

Third, and most important, we will clearly 
show to all our people just what their money 
is being spent for and why. : 

By such methods as these—and in my be- 
lief only by such methods—can we hope to 
continue, at maximum usefulness, a reason- 
able program of mutual security. In closing 
I would like to leave one final reminder: 
This program is a vital ingredient of the 
platform of security from which true peace 
will someday come. 


Death of Senator McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the broad- 
cast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., on May 2, 1957, 
regarding the death of Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FULTON Lewis, In., BROADCAST, May 2, 1957 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is Fulton Lewis, Jr., speaking from the Mu- 
tual studios in Washington, D. C. I'l] have 
the news for you in just a moment. 

The controversial Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, no longer is controversial tonight- 

The Senator died at 6:02 p. m. at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital, after 4 days of hospitallza- 
tion for acute hepatitis. He entered the 
hospital on Sunday, and had failed to show 
any improvement since he went there. He 
began running a temperature elevation agai? 
today, and at 5 p. m. the hospital issued ® 
bulletin which stated that the Senator bad 
failed to show any improvement during th® 
day, and the temperature elevation had in- 
creased. The bulletin added that Senator 
McCarthy “‘still is considered to be serious!¥ 
in.” 

The disease which struck him down did 8? 
with dramatic suddenness. As of recent 
weeks in the teamsters’ investigation, he 
seemed subdued, but otherwise, pretty m 
himself. He has not been looking well, but 
that is largely because of the fact that ® 
year ago, he decided he was carrying 
much weight, and went on a diet which re- 
sulted in a cut down of about 30 to 
pounds. 

He has done little socializing for some 
time, because of the baby girl, Tierney, who™ 
he and Mrs. McCarthy adopted, and who was 
the apple of his eye. If the world 
have seen the supposedly sinister Joseph 
McCarthy carrying that baby around in his 
arms, or dancing capers to make her smile, 
they would have understood an entirely dif“ 
ferent person than the one who has been 
painted to the American people by his PO“ 
litical and ideological enemies, 

Probably no man in my in public 
life has ever had such a divided public 35 
this one. Half the world hated him; the 
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Other worshiped him. He was a dedicated 
Laney With a dragon to slay, and that dragon 
rha communism. It was against the teach- 
85 of his church, and against his tenets of 
and he loved both of them, 
almost fanatically. 

naad therein lay his destruction, as all who 
ve dared take up the public cudgels 
aanst communism have met their downfall, 
are instantly marked for destruction, 

the destruction is inevitable. 
€ forces that combined to first oppose, 
then destroy Joe McCarthy—and they 


ay ed today—were respectable people, 
Sci Of position—-people with pasts, who 


afraid that unless Joe McCarthy was 
troyed, they themselves, sooner or later, 
ld be exposed and disgraced. 

That was the truth behind the Army-Mc- 
ae thy hearings. Joe McCarthy was the 
the man, in digging into the skeletons of 
tha armed services. That was his crime— 

t. and no more. 
Fia e forces that were behind Senator 
he NDERS, of Vermont, in the charges which 
the wrought and later apologized for, were 
cal shadowy, sneaky figures of an outfit that 
ed itself, profanely, the Committee for 

Effective Congress. 
thie backing and the inspiration was made 
855 Of people with fear; people who felt that 

nator Joe McCarthy would get them, un- 

they got him. And so they did. 
I Since the Senator no longer neexis defense. 
haoh to say, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
ve never seen such a shocking exhibition 
distorted reporting and reportorial un- 
of th, as I witnessed throughout the coverage 
the Army-McCarthy hearings. 
8 Was a journalistic lynching party, 
eat on by powerful and frightened 
tive ee were in for the kill—the objec- 
meh as death itself. 
uch Pressure which they generated was 
the that any reporter who dared try to tell 
Wag truth as to what was going on, as I did, 
der, boycotted through sponsors, harassed by 
amatlon, held up to scorn and ridicule, 
all but crucified himself. 
the the same was true of the Members of 
the Congress. particularly the Members of 
United States Senate, who were stam- 

Tha into passing judgment on him. 
dace was the beginning of the long, slow 
cons of Joe McCarthy, which finally was 
doom ao mated in the loneliness of a hospital 

at 6:02 p. m. tonight. 

to t; he took to heart, and he had reason 
censu, ue most of those who voted for the 

re © of Senator McCarthy did so, with the 
Tole y knowledge that they were playing the 
or ane & Pontius Pilate. They were afraid 
hilata o public clamor; afraid of the colum- 
In Who had their own reasons for joining 
infue lynch mob; afraid of the power of 
Uals ntial, supposedly respectable individ- 

zome of whom were in the mob for their 
Prata i Protection, others of whom merely 
hearg and parroted the cliches that they 

No drom their golfing companions. 
wen ar in 35 years of reporting, have I seen 

Š fae Organized lynching as was given to 
have Unior Senator from Wisconsin, and I 

— hesitancy in sitting here at this 
ever. Phone and saying so, forever and for- 
tongnator McCarthy was a much softer per- 
allo ty than anyone was ever willing to 

nis, T knew him. I saw many of those 

estatlons. 
who ed him once whether his mother 
agil barely speak understandable 
Senate bad lived to see him elected to the 
the won He sald no, and he was glad, because 
of n wot have understood it. The height 
ĉlecteg ride in her son came when he was 
dhe cd Justice of the Peace. That, he said, 
— comprehend. That was within the 
Senat Of her world. The idea of being a 

or would frighten her. It was too big. 


to discredit a man whom they feared ` 
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Jeannie Kerr, the secretary who was con- 
verted to his Catholicism from a Presby- 
terian, in order to marry him, was at his bed- 
side as he passed away. What happens to 
the adopted baby girl, Tierney, nobody 
knows, because I believe the adoption is 
subject to a 1-year probation period which 
has not run, and what happens to Jeannie 
is a question, too, because there are no pen- 
sions for Senator's widows. 

Perhaps some memorial trust fund will be 
set up, by those who believed in the fighting 
Senator who dared tackle the impossible, 
and paid for it with his life.” There cer- 
tainly should be, and every member of the 
United States Senate who voted for the cen- 
sure of the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
should contribute to that memorial fund, 
from his own pocket. 

The White House itself might well do the 
same, because its persistent snubs and re- 
buffs did their part to bring this end of 
today. They hurt. I could see them hurt. 
Joe McCarthy tried to brush them over, but 
they cut, and they were unnecessary. More 
than that, they were ill-bred. 

They have won. The forces that feared 
McCarthy have had their way. But I ven- 
ture to believe that the mark he has left be- 
hind him will last a lot longer than they. 

Senator Kari MUNDT, of South Dakota, has 
just said that Senator McCarthy's death 
“takes out of the American political arena 
& courageous fighter against communism 
and a stalwart advocate of our traditional 
American concepts.“ 

News of the death reached the Capitol 
after most lawmakers had gone home. Its 
flags, however, were immediately lowered to 
half mast. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent editorial from the April 25, 1957, 
issue of the Anderson (S. C.) Free Press. 
The editorial is entitled, “The Dangers 
of Federal Aid to Education.” In addi- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, following this editorial, com- 
ments from several other newspapers 
across the country on the subject of Fed- 
eral aid to education. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THe Dancers OF FEDERAL Am To EDUCATION 

Strong opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion has been voiced by United States Sen- 
ator Strom THuRMOND of South Carolina, 
Terming the administration's proposed pro- 
gram as far more dangerous than other 
important measures now under considera- 
tion, THurmonp expressed his views on the 
subject recently during a network TV panel 
discussion in which heparticipated on April 
14 with Senator CmO Oase (Democrat, 
New Jersey), and again this week when he 
spoke before an open forum meeting in 
Oconee County. It is significant that 
THurRMOND's opinions coincide with a cross- 
section of the Nation's newspapers. 

The Senator from South Carolina bases 
his argument against Federal aid to educa- 
tion on several important points which we 
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present here. First, the field of education 
has not been delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Constitution. Therefore, there 
is no basis for the Government to participate 
in school operation. While there have been 
some violations of this through the Smith- 
Hughes Act and land grant colleges, only 
3 percent of the aid to education is 
presently contributed by the Government, 
40 percent is paid by the States, and 57 
percent by the school districts. 

Second, the Federal Government has no 
legal jurisdiction over the schools, Operation 
of schools is a local matter reserved for the 
States and the people. And third, Federal 
aid will inevitably lead to Federal control 
of the Nation's school systems. 

THURMOND has pointed out that when 
Smith-Hughes went into effect the original 
program was set up for the purpose of 
training mechanics. However, it gradually 
went further into agriculture, home econo- 
mics and the like. Today it issues a book 
containing 108 pages of regulations which 
provide that plans of the State shall be 
approved by the governor, 

The Senator has predicted that when 
Federal Government goes into school con- 
struction, there will be no control on a local 
or State level. Should the Government go 
further and contribute to teachers’ salaries, 
sooner or later it will step in and prescribe 
the school curriculum. 

“This is the way in which Hitler and 
Mussolini gained control of Germany and 
Russia.“ THURMOND warns, 

The Senator emphasizes the fact that the 
States are presently meeting their school re- 
sponsibility and have not asked for Govern- 
ment aid. In this connection he refers to 
Congressman Gwinn, of New York, who made 
the statement that not a single governor, a 
single legislator, or a single school board 
member has come before the House Educa- 
tion Committee asking for ald. 

Of equal significance is the fact that the 
Nation's classroom shortage was placed at 
340,000 3 years ago by the Secretary of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
but the shortage in 1956 was estimated by the 
Office of Education at only 159,000. This isa 
reduction of 57 percent in a matter of 3 
years’ time, showing that the States are con- 
tinuing to meet their needs and indicating 
that within 2 or 3 years the classroom short- 
age will be completely wiped out. It is 
THurmonp’s opinion that the school-con- 
struction program would be progressing more 
rapidly at present if it were not for agitation 
for Federal aid. 

Although segregation is not mentioned in 
connection with the proposed Federal-aid 
program, Senator THURMOND believes that it 
would be a matter of only a few years before 
segregated schools would be barred from par- 
ticipating in the program. If there is no 
power of amendment attached to the bill, 
what will happen, THurmonp questions. 
Suppose someone would demand a ruling on 
segregated schools. It is logical to assume 
that under such a Government setup the 
ruling would be denied. The South would 
then be putting hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into the Federal Treasury and getting 
nothing back. 

That Senator THuRMOND's views on Federal 
aid to education are widely shared is evident 
from editorial comments of numerous United 
States newspapers (carried elsewhere in the 
Free Press) whose editors are clear thinking 
and genuinely concerned for the welfare of 
the Nation’s school systems. We believe all 
citizens who examine this program carefully 
will see the many dangers involved, 


War Orner Papers Sar 
El Paso (Tex.) Herald Post: “For instance, 
in the first year of President Eisenhower's 
proposed Federal ‘aid’ the budget 
included $20 million for ‘helping’ the States 
plan how to build schools, It will include $1 
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million for ‘administration,’ which is what 
the Government will keep for doing its own 
redtape on this program. 

“Moreover, the Office of Education, which 
will hand out this dole to the school dis- 
tricts, has raised its budget $2,230,000 for 
next year. That's some more ‘administra- 
tion." 

“The home folks can build their own 
schools cheaper, faster, and better, and ex- 
actly according to their own needs. They 
know what the needs are. Uncle Sam pro- 
poses a sweeping overall program. He will 
do a slower, less effective job, and charge the 
home folks more for it.” 

Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette: Massachu- 
setts is consistently classified among the so- 
called richer States and, therefore, in a Fed- 
eral-aid program consistently pays out more 
than it receives. 

“But if Federal ald was distributed among 
the States in precise proportion with the 
contribution of each, the States would still 
lose money. Washington does not collect 
money in Massachusetts, handle it in the 
Capital, and return the amount that is col- 
lected. The mere business of bureaucratic 
administration means that some of the 
money sticks in Washington. The Federal- 
aid game is one that the States simply can- 
not win.“ 

Knoxville News-Sentinel: “The people who 
best know the actual needs are the residents 
of the school districts. And however these 
schoolrooms are built the people in the school 
districts are going to pay for them in taxes. 
The cost will be high if the money makes the 
found trip to Washington. 

“For instance, in the first year of Presi- 
dent Hsenhower's proposed Federal ‘aid’ pro- 
gram, the budget includes $20 million for 
‘helping’ the States to plan how to build 
schools. And it will include $1 million for 
‘administration,’ which is what the Govern- 
ment will keep for doing its own redtape on 
this program.” 

“Moreover, the Office of Education, which 
will hand out this dole to the school dis- 
tricts, has raised its budget $2,230,000 for 
next year. That's some more ‘administra- 
tion.“ 

“The home folks not only can bulld their 
own schools cheaper, faster, and better, but 
exactly according to their own needs. They 
know what the needs are. Uncle Sam pro- 
poses a sweeping, overall program. He will 
do a slower, less effective job, and charge the 
home folks more for it.” 

Omaha World-Herald: Into this picture 
now strolls Uncle Sam, jingling in his pockets 
the $74 billion or so he takes every year from 
his taxpayers. Magnanimously he offers to 
return a couple of billion of this amount to 
the people who have paid it to him, to en- 
able them to build schoolhouses. “And,” 
adds the journal writer, “it is a tempting 
proposal even to self-reliant communities. 
Government, Federal, and State, has got us in 
such a fix that Government aid, Federal or 
State, begins to look like welcome bene- 
ficience.” 

The writer concludes: 

But somehow it strikes us like the benef- 
icence of the croupier who having cleaned 
your pockets at the casino graciously gives 
you carfare home.” 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Press: “In its paper, 
Washington Report, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has come up with statisti- 
cal report that says 16 States, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would provide about $100 
million annually to build 3,326 classrooms in 
32 other States. 

“New York State would be the biggest con- 
tributor under the administration's school- 
construction bill. Its tax share would be 
$48,122,000 and it would receive only $15.- 
765,000 in construction ald. The difference, 
$32,357,000, will build 1,709 classrooms in 
other States. 

“Chief beneficiary, according to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, would be North Carolina. 
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Its tax payment would be $4,125,000 and it 
would receive $14,615,000 in aid. The $10,- 
490,000 gain would build 350 classrooms. 

“Wyoming, too, would be a beneficiary. 
The national chamber’s figures show Wyo- 
ming’s tax share would be $469,000, and it 
would receive in school construction aid an 
amount totaling $674,000. The different of 
$205,000 would, according to the chamber's 
figures, mean seven classrooms paid for by 
other States. 

“The first impression, of course, is to get 
the hand out for the handout. After all, 
whenever a State stands to get back more in 
taxes from the Federal Government than it 
puts in, it should probably commence a push 
for the pot of gold. 

“On the other hand though, Wyoming 
ought to be able to build twice as many 
classrooms by keeping its $469,000 tax share 
at home, It kind of looks like Wyoming 
could lose seven federally financed class- 
rooms in the end, but have more of its own. 

“And that's one of the certain things about 
Federal aid—somebody’s going to get it in 
the end.” : 5 

Salisbury (Mad.) Times: Over in Cam- 
bridge this week Senator GLENN BEALL re- 
minded his audience that the Federal Gov- 
ernment never gives you anything. You pay 
for it; I pay for it. 

And remember, too, it's a long walk to 
Washington and back, and every dollar that 
makes the trip comes back to you or your 
community quite a bit slimmer.” 

“Senator BEALL was speaking in generali- 
ties, but his remarks tie with a report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States.” 

Tallahassee (Fla.) Democrat: “Who knows 
what about the actual needs of the Nation 
for more classrooms? 

“The President has asked. Congress for $1.3 
billion in Federal aid for school construction 
over the next 4 years. The administration's 
bill is based on a critical classroom shortage. 

“A this is the statement of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to a 
House committee conducting hearings on the 
bill. The chamber's position is that: 

It is the concensus of business in this 
country that the States and their communi- 
ties are responsible for, and able to finande 
the development of the school systems re- 
quired by their citizens.“ 

Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger: ‘The 
chairman of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Education may not 
have been speaking for Mississippi but he 
voiced prevailing Mississippi conviction and 
opinion when he warned a House Education 
Subcommittee that Federal aid for school 
construction is ‘unwise and unnecessary,’ 
and that it ‘would lead inevitably to the 
transformation of public education from a 
State and local function education to one 
„ directed by the Federal Govern- 
ment.“ 

Those are two basic reasons why most 
Mississippi citizens and taxpayers, most Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Mississippi, 
like most of those from other Southern 
Sse, -oppose this Federal school-aid pro- 


This informed and earnest United States 
Chamber of Commerce official also voiced 
the conviction of most Mississippi busi- 
hessmen when he declared to the House 
Education subcommittee, “It is consensus of 
business in this country that the States and 
their communities are responsible for, and 
able to finance, the development of the 
school systems required by their citizens.” 

Many Congressmen probably heard or read 
those declarations, and some of them may be 


influenced by these statements when they 


vote on the issue. 

The Arizona Republic: “The clamor for 
Federal aid for schools is based on several 
false assumptions, some of which are pointed 
out by the Freeman magazine in its March 
issue. The false assumptions and facts fol- 
low: 
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“Assumption: ‘The schools are being dis- 
criminated against in the allocation of pub- 
lic funds.“ Fact: School funds have risen 
faster than enrollments, Between 1900 and 
1955 the public school enrollment doubled, 
while school costs rose 43 times in actual 
dollars, or 12 times in price-adjusted dollars. 

“Assumption: “The schools are receiving * 
smaller part of the national income than 
they used to.“ Fact: In 1900 public educa- 
tion took 1.5 of the national income. In 
1955 it took 4.6 percent. The World Survey 
of Education, made by the United Nations, 
shows that the United States spends both 
more money and a larger share of its national 
income on schools than any other country: 

“Assumption: “The States and communities 
can't afford to build more schools. The Fed- 
eral Government must do it. Fact: The 
Federal Government can get money only 
from the taxpayers. Federal aid, like foreign 
aid, is paid for by all of us. More than 1,8 
participants at the White House Conference 
on Education last year approved a 
saying, ‘No State represented has a demon“ 
strated financial Incapacity to build the 
schools it will need during the next 5 years. 

“The administration bill to give a $13 
billion to the Nation's schools is in trouble. 
A lot of people are taking a good look at it. 
for the first time, and they aren't liking what 
they see. Here's an excellent place to stop 
the big spending of the big government in 
Washington. There is no real need for Ped- 
eral aid to schools, despite such pressure 
groups as Mrs. Stough represents. Even if 
there were it would be a mistake to let 2 
Federal bureaurney in Washington take over 
this stronghold of community responsibility 
in the United States.” 

San Diego (Calif.), Tribune: “One of the 
most enduring fallacies is that you can get 
something for nothing. It's as old as time, 
yet as fresh as any still unhatched scheme 
to finance something with so-called Fed 
aid.” 

“We say ‘so-called’ and put more quotes 
around ‘aid’ for some enlightening reasons. 

“The simple fact is that the Federal Gov" 
ernment, to begin with doesn’t have a dime 
of its own to give back to the States. 
money it ladles out first comes from the tax 
payers in the 48 States and the territories. 

“To borrow an apt description of 
transaction, colned by the New Jersey Tax, 
payers’ Association, it is ‘round-trip money: 

“And just as a taxpayer can't take a 
to Washington and back for free, neither 
can his money. It is estimated that as m 
as 25 percent ‘brokerage’ is kept for the 
questionable privilege of having our mon 
taken on this junket to Washington 
back, . 

“If things keep on as they have been going, 
by 1975 the Federal Government will be 
collecting 84.5 percent of all taxes; the State 
governments, 15.5 percent, and local govern- 
ments, nothing. 

“In viewing this enormous circulation of 
money between the States and Washington 
and back again. We may paraphrase a war 
time question: Is this trip necessary?“ “ 


Brazil’s “Population Explosion” and Our 
Latin American Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 


our concern with foreign policy in 
case of Europe, Asia, and Africa, we t00 
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Often ignore the importance of our rela- 

tions with Latin America. Yet the prod- 

ucts of South American and Central 
erican nations play an impressive 

Tole in the United States economy, and 

dur neighbors to the south provide a vast 

and largely unrealized market for Ameri- 
can goods and services. We must recog- 

that continued support of economic 
development in this area benefits not 

Only the people of these nations, but the 

Populace of the United States as well. 

two recent speeches before the 

Commonwealth Club of California, in 

Francisco, Charles A, Gauld, lec- 
turer and assistant editor of the unique 

Monthly Hispanic American Report, pub- 

ed by Stanford University, pointed 

Sut the opportunities and difficulties fac- 
Ng one South American country, Brazil, 
d outlined steps which the United 

States might take to further assist Latin 

America. : 

Mr. Gauld is particularly well quali- 
fled to discuss this topic. He studied 
Latin American affairs at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of California, 
and for 4 years he served as a specialist 
H this field at the Library of Congress. 

e has traveled widely in South America, 

d his writings on this subject have 
appeared in major United States publi- 
Cations, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that two addresses by Mr. Gauld— 
entitled “Will Brazil's ‘Population Ex- 
Plosion’ Make the 21st Century Brazil’s— 
Or Will It Mean ‘Chinafication’?” and 

t's Wrong With Our Latin Ameri- 
can Policies?”—be printed in the Ap- 
de of the RECORD. 
chere being no objection, the address 

ere ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ILL BRAZIL'S “POPULATION EXPLOSION” MAKE 

THE 2ist CenTURY BrazıiL's—or WILL Ir 

MEAN “CHINAFICATION”? 

(From an address by Charles Gauld, lec- 
1 Hispanic American Studies, Stan- 
Fgh University, delivered before the Com- 

onwealth Club of California, San Fran- 

Paige March 11, 1957.) 

American spendi ears in Latin 
wmerica is 5 to fom eit how fortunate 
co} Dave been in our geography and in being 
ance from the most advanced parts of 


arat if the hardy Portuguese pioneers who 
ca * Brazil had colonized North Ameri- 
ustead—and left Brazil to the tardy 

Blish and other northern Europeans? 

“JUDGE NOT, LEST * * *” 

It is unfair to draw to many adverse com- 
or ns—we enjoy one of the largest pieces 
It 1 0 of the world’s best climatic zones. 
that hard for us sometimes to imagine what 

advantage is. We inherited a continent 
ge Breat resources of fertile soils and homo- 
nous forests. 
the es vary as to whether Brazil is at 
Unt Stage of economic development the 
ted States was in a century ago or 
ely 50 years past. 
Boe] we fairly ask whether Latin American 
en al and economic problems, and certain 
Prob) such as corruption, are aspects of 
big ems to governments everywhere? The 
ine, Westion is the percentage of the national 
Bratt e that goes down the ratholes of 
» Waste, nepotism, and padded payrolls. 
suns Latin American problems such as cor- 
une due like some of our own to in- 
lent parental discipline, lack of ade- 
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quate Sunday schools, 
matters? 


and other such 


GROWING PAINS—OR RUIN 


Is Brazil literally a young, potentially pow- 
erful giant, suffering growing pains? Or is 
it a not too healthy older civilization in a 
young country being rapidly ruined by de- 
forestation and erosion? 

Is Brazil becoming a kind of United States 
in Latin America or is uncontrollable over- 
population slowly dooming Brazil to become 
a kind of overpopulated weakling like India 
and China? 

Will the colorful three-way melting pot of 
tolerant and amiable Brazil erystallize in a 
new creative civilization next century? Some 
of my Brazilian friends hope that the next 
century will be theirs. 


WILL GROWTH BE DISASTER? 


A Stanford graduate now in Brazil writes 
that, despite size, this country does not have 
a large effective population. Too great a 
proportion are slum dwellers, contributing 
little. There is a real population explosion 
in Brazil. Most Brazilians are optimistic 
about this growth, not realizing that popu- 
lation can be a disaster, that Brazil can be- 
come another China instead of another 
United States. * * Educational and eco- 
nomic growth is not keeping pace. 

We think we are having a tough time here 
producing enough schools and other things, 
but the same thing is happening in Brazil. 
Rio today has some 2,700,000 people; Sao 
Paulo claims 3 million. 

Brazil has superb natural resources, but 
development of them is not as fast as many 
Brazilians have hoped. es 


“BEGGAR ON A GOLD MINE” 


Brazil has been likened to a beggar sitting 
on a vast diversified mine, with enormous 
resources of iron, manganese, diamonds, gold, 
emeralds, and strategic and critical mate- 
rials of all kinds that we need. We hope we 
can help develop their resources under a 
mutually advantageous basis. 

But these portents are menaced by syn- 
theties. The quartz crystal used in World 
War II and currently in radar came largely 
from Brazil until synthetics came along. 
The Brazilian economy is perched precari- 
ously on one leg of coffee exports. 

In Brazil there are 20 “cow colleges” and 
they are not half full; yet Brazil is over- 
whelmingly arural country. It is tragic more 
is not being done to educate the people. 

In Latin America as a whole 6 million 
babies are born each year. Brazil is one- 
third of Latin America in area and popula- 
tion and in this growth. 


LACK OF EDUCATION 


The tragedy of these millions of babies is 
that only about half of them go to school, 
and they get not more than 8 or 4 years of a 
very sketchy primary education. 

Many Brazilians say that most Americans 
greatly exaggerate the Communist menace 
in the world, but it is disturbing to the Amer- 
ican observer to see so many intellectuals, 
and others who should know better, dabbling 
in communism. The top Brazilian painter 
and the top architect are Communists, and 
cannot visit the United States, 

Americans tend to overoptimism on read- 
ing of Brazil's resources, and overpessimism 
after exasperating experiences in Brazil. 

Why are there only 10,000 Americans in 
Brazil and I estimate only 2,500 Brazilians in 
the United States? 

Brazil is the great unknown republic large- 
ly because Brazilians write few books and are 
lax in disseminating them; also the low level 
of education and of universities and libraries, 
There is a paucity of professional men. 


MORE TOURISTS, EXCHANGE FELLOWS 


Only 10,000 American tourists visit Brazil 
each year. If there were more, the gulf be- 
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tween our two countries could be more easily 
bridged. One thing that would help would 
be more exchange fellowships between the 
two countries. Stanford since its very be- 
ginning has had a great interest in Brazilian 
studies. David Starr Jordan was a pioneer in 
this. 

One of the best ways in which some are 
helping to bridge the differences is through 
education and religion. Brazil does not pro- 
duce her own clergy. Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike have mostly come from abroad. 

The Protestant church is growing faster in 
Brazil than in any other country. This has 
stimulated the old church to do better. 

Many Catholic orders in the United States 
are turning more and more to Brazil. There 
is no important church in the United States 
that is not doing something useful in that 
country. 

ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question (Carter Collins): "Aren't Brazil's 
resources adequate to support population 
equal to China?" 

Answer: “Unfortunately most of Brazil is 
in tropical zone. Cut down a section of 
jungle and you have some of the most 
leached out, worn out soil on the globe. 
Five percent of Brazilian soil is estimated 
to be fertile, 10 to 15 percent fair. I 
don't see how it could support a big popula- 
tion, with a high living standard.” 

Question: (E. L. C. Heims): “Is relation- 
ship between Brazil and Argentina friendly 
and cooperative?” 

Answer: Peron's successors have invited 
Brazil to discuss a South Atlantic pact. But 
there remains an Argentinian phobia about 
Invasion and Argentina has never built roads 
to Chile and Brazil.” 

Question: “What about the World Bank 
financed steel plant?“ 

Answer: The national steel mill in Brazil, 
between Rio and Sao Paulo, is ideally situ- 
ated for water supply and distribution but 
some think it should have been closer to the 
iron mines. It is now producing a million 
tons a year and President Kubitschek hopes 
to double that in the next five years. We 
helped back the steel mill partly out of 
gratitude for President Vargas’ cooperation 
in World War II.“ p 

Question: “Twelve years ago, twenty-five 
thousand Brazilians were fighting in Italy 
as part of the United States Army. Has this 
military cooperation strengthened the bond 
between the two nations?” 

Answer: Very much so. The most Ameri- 
can element in Brazil is the Air Force. Bra- 
zil is the world’s number two nation in air- 
lines. Many young men in the Brazillian Air 
Force received training at California, Stan- 
ford and U. C. L. A.” 

Question: (Stuart R. Ward): “How im- 
portant to United States in event of World 
War III?“ 

Answer: “Minerals could be of immense 
value. Brazilian Navy and Air Force could 
do a great deal of patrol work. 

Question: (James B. Bullock): “Brazil's 
attitude to foreign capital?” 

Answer: “Brazilian Government has some 
of the most favorable laws in the world 
towards everything except oil. Oil is a gov- 
ernment monopoly, but Americans are help- 
ing build the oil industry.” a 

Question: (John M. Kofman): “Freedom 
of religlon?” 

Answer: “Complete—all religions are tol- 
erated. In the citles people swarm to the 
swarms and to philosophical discussion, 
especially if it is called philosophy rather 
than religion.” ! 

Question: “Would Communists like to 
gain control of Brazil?" 

Answer: “Yes—if for no other reason than 
to embarrass United States—but for great re- 
sources too. There is a very active Commu- 
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nist party. Leaders are popular with the 
hungry and dissatisfied masses.“ 

Question: (Carlos B. Lastreto): “Which 
trans-Andes railroad is reputed as the 
highest engineering feat?” 

Answer: The highest railroad in the New 
World is 15,000 feet line from Lima to the 
American copper mines in Central Andes 
around Oroya. Brazilian railroads run 
through difficult mountains, as Percival Par- 
quhar learned to his cost when he invested 
$200 million of European capital in the effort 
to tle Brazil together by rail.” 

Wat's Wronc WITH OUR LATIN AMERICAN 

i PoLictes? 

y ot an address by Charles A. Gauld 
of Stanford University, delivered March 
28, 1957, before the international relations 
section of the Commonwealth Club of 
California in San Francisco) 


United States policies of the good neigh- 
bor and good partner are quite good but 
could of course, like every program, be im- 
proved. One way would be to add an in- 
formed neighbor policy on both sides of the 
‘Tropic of Cancer along which a deep gulf 
of differences and misinformation exists. 

Both North and Latin America need to 
work harder to educate citizens to under- 
stand how many common problems we need 
to solve. Among the gravest problems little 
understood are loss of topsoil and forest 
resources through destructive use by Igno- 
rant farmers. Even the well-educated, rich 
United States of America has failed to 
inform a majority of its citizens thoroughly 
about scientific farming and forestry. Edu- 
cation is an even graver need than better diet 
in Latin America. There barely half the 
children receive any schooling. Of the half 
which does, only a small minority gets be- 
yond the fourth grade. Most children quit 
after perhaps 3 years of poor, ineffectual, im- 
practical primary schooling. They become 
ignorant, unproductive, embittered adults 
often ripe for dictatorship or communism, 

Too much of our good partner policy is 
run by Madison Avenue admen not spe- 
cialists on Latin America. Too many tech- 
nical missions go to Latin America poorly 
informed on the republics. Too many offi- 
cials of our Department of State and point 
4 are so busy pushing papers and unsnarl- 
ing bureaucratic redtape they fail to read 
the unique monthly Hispanic American Re- 
port edited by Stanford Prof. Ronald Hilton, 
now in its 10th year. A dismaying number 
of officials of major United States corpora- 
tions making big investments and profits in 
Latin America also claim to be too busy to 
be well informed. 

The Pentagon has since 1945 been pressing 
the poverty-stricken republics to waste a 
third or more of their inadequate Federal 
budgets on arms. Money is taken from un- 
derpaid, scarce teachers, nurses and public 
health and public works projects for arms 
often used against democratic movements, 
as in Colombia, Venezuela, and the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Our Export-Import and World Banks are 
right in lending sizable sums to sound proj- 
ects to improve transportation and increase 
hydroelectric and other power projects basic 
to the rapid growth of cities and industries. 
These however bring appalling problems of 
water and food supply, education, health 
and sanitation which our point 4 tech- 
nicians are working to alleviate. They may 
never be solved, merely made less worse in 
view of the population explosion. Many re- 
publics are increasing by 3 percent a year. 
Some 6,500,000 babies a year are being born in 
our neighboring nations. Latin America may 
become a kind of American India, or China. 

A. P. Giannini on a visit to south Brazil 
about 1946 found a pattern of homesteads 
and a rising middle class permitting social, 
economic, and political democracy. He saw 
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similarly favorable climatic, soil, and social 
conditions in few other areas in Latin Ameri- 
ca. No wonder much of Latin America is 
too unstable to attract much United States 
capital, which still faces double taxation. 
Amazing diversity from primitive aboriginal 
Andean millions in misery to a small rich 
class with sophistication and fine architec- 
ture exists. The builders of United States 
skyscrapers and of the new Arizona State 
capitol would do well to employ some of 
Brazil's world famous architects. 

Civie clubs should urge our Senators and 
Congressmen to continue studying ways to 
tighten up practicality and efficiency in the 
spending of our $30 million annual point 4 
aid in Latin America, Congressional and 
private reports are constantly appearing. A 
congressional probe in 1956 critized these 
programs, perhaps excessively. We have 
many able, dedicated officials despite the 
stultifying effects. of bureaucratic fear of 
initiative and of congressional persecu- 
tion. The report of Dr. James G. Maddox on 
technical assistance of United States reli- 
gious groups in Latin America implied what 
is well known to veteran observers like Dr. 
John B. Grifing, adviser to Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s useful, practical projects. Griffing 
says a dollar spent by dedicated mission- 
aries equals two or three dollars spent by 
point 4 and many more spent by lax Latin 
American officials. The latter are accus- 
tomed to excessive graft and political feather- 
bedding such as bankrupts State railroads 
and other Government enterprises. 

Despite our differences in this hemisphere, 
we get along better than any similarly large 
area on earth as scholars like J. Fred Rippy, 
Hubert Herring, and William L. Schurz note 
in recent books. We of the United States of 
America should be charitable in judging 
Latin America, remembering how favored we 
are in climate, soil, resources, and our coloni- 
zation from the technically and morally ad- 
vanced lands of northwestern Europe. To- 
day only about 20 percent of Latin Americans 
enjoy 20th century standards of living and 
education. We can help them raise their 
standards and strengthen economies and 
democracies. 


Associated Press Award to William 
Zadick, of Montana, for Excellence in 
News Photography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Associated Press Managing Editors Asso- 
ciation recently announced the winners 
of their annual national contest for ex- 
cellence in news photography. 

I am extremely pleased to learn that 
this year’s winner is William Zadick, a 
close personal friend of mine, and city 


editor of the Great Falls Tribune, Great 


Falls, Mont. Zadick's protograph, Cow- 
poke’s Dilemma, shows a rodeo rider 
tumbling head down from a bucking 
horse at the North Montana State Fair 
in August 1956 at Great Falls. 

Zadick's picture was selected from 100- 
photographs submitted by staff photog- 
raphers of the Associated Press member 
paper. He describes his prize-winning 
shot as a lucky shot. The Tribune’s 
city editor is being somewhat modest as 
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to his skill, Readers of the Great Falls 
Tribune are well aware of William 
Zadick’s fine work in newspaper 
photography. 

I join with Bill’s many friends in con- 
gratulating him on this well-deserved 
recognition of his contributions to the 
field of journalism. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
articles from Montana newspapers, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD- 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 
[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune of 

May 4, 1957 
Tor News Psoro—Crry Enrror or TrwuN® 
Wins AWARD 

New Yorx.—The Associated Press Manag“ 
ing Editors Association Friday announced 
William Zadick, city editor of the Great 
Falls Tribune, as winner of its annual na- 
tional contest for excellence In news photog- 
raphy. 

Zadick's photograph, Cowpoke’s Dlemma. 
shows a rodeo rider tumbling head dow? 
from a bucking horse at the North Montana 
State Fair in August 1956 at Great Falls. 

Selection of Zadick's picture from more 
than 100 photographs submitted by 
photographers of Associated Press member 
papers was made by a panel of 3 judges. 

The judges were George Beebe, managing 
editor of the Miami Herald; William J, Foote 
managing editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, and Samuel Day, managing editor 
of the New York Journal-American. 

Zadick was awarded $100 and his name Was 
engraved on a permanent plaque in the lobby 
of the executive offices of the Associated 
Press. 

Zadick Friday described his prize-winning 
picture as a lucky shot. 

He said the honor of the award is equally 
the Tribune's. 

GOVERNOR CONGRATULATES 

HxI ENA. Gov. J. Hugo Aronson Friday 
sent a congratulatory letter to William Za“ 
dick, city editor of the Great Falls Tribune. 
for Zadick’s national award-winning news 
photograph. 

Aronson conveyed his congratulations as 
governor and as a personal friend. He to 
Zadick, “We are all extremely proud of you 

“Of course, we here in Montana have 
known about and your talents 
for a long time but we certainly are gla 
the rest of the country now knows what 3 
good job you have been doing,” Aronson 
wrote, 


From the Montana Standard, Butte, Mont- 
N of May 4, 1957} = 
FaLLS Man WINs NATIONAL HONOR 

New Lonx The Associated Press Manag” 
ing Editors Association of the Great 
Mont., Tribune, Friday announced William 
Zadick as winner of its annual national con“ 
test for excellence in news photography: , 

Zadick’s photo “Cowpoke’s Dilemm 
shows a rodeo rider tumbling head dow? 
from a bucking horse at the North Montans 
State Fair in August 1956. 

Selection of Zadick’s picture from more 
than 100 photos submitted by staff photos” 
raphers of Associated Press member papers 
was made by a panel of three judges. 

The judges were George Beebe, managing 
editor of the Miami Herald; William J. Foot® 
managing editor of the Hartford, Conn, Cov? 
rant; and Samuel Day, managing editor of 
the New York Journal-American. 

Zadick was awarded $100 and his name 
was engraved on à permanent plaque in the 
lobby of the executive offices of the 
cla Press. 

HELENA, Mont—William Zadick, Gree? 
Falls, Mont., Tribune city editor, Friday de- 
scribed as a “lucky shot” his picture CO. 
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Poke's Dilemma,’ national winner of the 
lated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion annual contest for excellence in news 
Photography, 
Zadick was taking pictures for the Great 
Tribune at the 1956 North Montana 
State Pair when he got the picture of a rodeo 
Tider tumbling head down from a bucking 


Montana Gov; J. Hugo Aronson congratu- 
lated Zadick as governor and as a “personal 
friend.” He told Zadick, “We are all ex- 
tremely proud of you.” 

In Great Falls, Zadick also commented that 

© “honor is equally the Tribune s.“ 


Facing a Nuclear Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from The Washington Evening Star by 

noted columnist, Mr. Thomas L. 
Stokes, in which he points out that the 
a tion, in its policy of reluc- 
tancy, may again lose an opportunity to 
Seize the initiative in working out a plan 
With other nations for the abandonment 
of further nuclear tests. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FACING A NUCLEAR OpPoRTUNITY—CHANCE To 
R OURSELVES SEEN IN URGE FOR 
H-Boms LIMITATION 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Ever so often history seems to come full 
circle and offer humankind a chance to re- 
eve itself. 7 
It has been a quick swing this time, only 
à dozen years, come August 6, since we 
Stopped that atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

days later, August 9, will be the 12th 
anniversary of the second one on Nagasaki; 

33 5 days later, August 14, Japan surren- 


Now comes a visitor from Japan, Prof. 
toshi Matsushita, rector of a Christian 
College in Tokyo, representing Prime Min- 
ter Nobusuke Kishi. He asked Secretary 
Sf State Dulles if we won't please abandon 
tests of nuclear weapons. Sorry, can't 
blige Just now, replied our Secretary. 
But the professor is used to No.“ He 
got it in England where he saw Prime Min- 
Macmillan and Winston Churchill, He 
®sked that Britain abandon tests scheduled 
for Christmas Island off China. While he 
Was away, his country gc> all stirred up 
Over Soviet Russian nuclear tests in Siberia. 
Japanese scientists, in the belief the Rus- 
lan tests are contaminating the atmosphere 
Over Japan, urged housewives to boil drink- 
Water and to wash fresh fruit as a pre- 
Caution, 
The day after Professor Matsushita saw 
etary Dulles we saw on our television 
Screens news pictures showing crowds pa- 
Sans about Tokyo to protest nuclear tests. 
trangely enough the banners they carried 
and their shouting condemned the British 
and us, but not Russia. That might sug- 
en Communist inspiration for the demon- 
But, unfortunately, we are vulnerable for 
h exploitation, by Russia. or whomever, 
especially where Japan is concerned. 
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We are the natural target. For it was our 
bombs that fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
to start a new era of fear in the world. 
Since then the -world has figuratively hud- 
dled under the awful shadow of the mush- 
room cloud. Even if another bomb never 
goes off, the tests by ourselves and Russia 
and Britain could injure the human race 
and coming generations because of the ra- 
dioactive fallout. Or so some scientists tell 


us. 

In expiation, it would seem we should be 
leading a crusade to abandon nuclear tests, 
in fact, should have been leading one a 
long time ago, as was suggested, indeed, in 
the 1956 presidential campaign by Adlai 
Stevenson, Once again he advocated stop- 
ping hydrogen-bomb tests this week after a 
visit with Professor Matsushita, who saw the 
1952-56 Democratic presidential candidate 
in Chicago on his way to San Francisco and 
back home to Japan. 

We have let Russia get the jump on us 
with proposals to stop atomic-bomb tests 
and, a long time ago, to outlaw the atomic 
bomb. Whatever her motives, and we are 
suspicious, she obviously is making headway 
in the battle for men’s minds, while we hold 
back and let her seize the initiative. 

Clearly, she is capitalizing on the current 
London conferences on disarmament. At 
least our representative, Harold Stassen, re- 
ported here to Secretary Dulles and to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Augusta that he regards 
Russia’s intentions on disarmament as seri- 
ous this time. 

Why couldn't Secretary Dulles and the 
President have been dramatizing our posi- 
tion before the world? We have presented 
proposals to limit production of fissionable 
materials to peacetime use, starting April 1, 
next year, if an inspection system is in ef- 
fect, and are ready to make some compro- 
mises on inspection. We also have proposed 
a gradual reduction in nonnuclear weapons 
and in armed forces. 

A dramatic offer by the President to stop 
nuclear tests might restore to us the initia- 
tive that we seem to have lost in recent 
weeks and months. Meanwhile, we could 
go ahead working slowly in the necessarily 
secret negotiations in London to get lung- 
range agreement with Russia on disarma- 
ment, nuclear weapons and all. 

It is too bad that the President did not 
seize the occasion of the Japanese profes- 
sor’s visit. We have assumed a standoffish 
and suspicious attitude, fettered by our fears, 
constantly cautious and noncommittal, neg- 
ative instead of positive. No longer are we 
the bold nation which the world had come 
to expect, and which our heritage beckons 
us to be. 

Even as a ragged collection of colonies 
hovering along our Atlantic coast so many 
years ago now, we were able to say the things 
in our Declaration of Independence that 
went all over the world, and inspired men 
all over the world, and then again, a few 
years later, to create a symbol for men every- 
where in our Constitution. 

Why are we so afraid to be ourselves now? 


Housewives Share Food Cost Blame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART ~ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 * 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the May 8, 1957, Washington Post, 
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the headline of which is Housewives 

Share Food Cost Blame.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Housewives SHARE Foop Cost BLame—Orri- 
CIAL CITES DEMAND FOR STAMPs, PARKING 
Lors, AND PACKAGING 
Part of the blame for the high cost of 

groceries may rest on the housewife herself, 

Department of Agriculture marketing ex- 

perts told Congress yesterday. 

Consumer demand for such things as 
grocery store parking lots, trading stamps 
and prepackaged foods has almost trans- 
formed American shopping habits since 
World War II, they reported. 

Testifying at the start of an Agriculture 
subcommittee inquiry into reasons for the 
size of the family food bill, Omer W. Herr- 
mann, Deputy Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, said: 

“Customers are more and more being 
attracted into retail stores by convenience 
and service. 

“It is under such circumstances that re- 
tallers, in particular, look for new promo- 
tional techniques to attract and keep 
customers. 

“It was in such a setting as this that the 
use of trading stamp plans began to grow 
by leaps and bounds after 1953.” 

But he also stated consumers are eating 
more and better food than before the war. 

Against these figures, however, Herrmann 
reported that the farmer's share of the 
retail cost of food products has dropped 
from a postwar high of 53 percent in 1945 
to 40 percent in 1956. 

The farmer gets the biggest share of the 
retail cost of food on un commodi- 
ties like eggs, poultry and meat—from 58 to 
69 percent. 

Herrmann testified that the food market- 
ing spread —or the cost of marketing food 
products—has risen from 89 billion in 1940 
to $34 billion last year. Much of the in- 
crease has gone into packaging and proc- 
essing, and higher labor and transportation 
costs. 

New built-in services added to the mar- 
keting since 1940 now cost the consumer 
about $6 billion a year more, Herrmann said. 

Herrmann said corporate profits before 
taxes of food processors, distributors and 
retailers have grown substantially since 1945, 
but profits as a percentage of sales have been 
going down, 

Corporate profits before taxes in 1955 were 
about 6 percent of the total food marketing 
bill. After taxes they were about 24 
percent. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the farm- 
ers of Maryland have always shown a 
keen desire to till their fields with a mini- 
mum of government regulation and in- 
terference. Therefore, it was only nat- 
ural for them to give overwhelming sup- 
port to the farm program advocated last 
year by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
and I feel sure that they will now ap- 
prove Mr. Benson’s efforts to gain still 
greater flexibility in agricultural legisla- 
tion. A fine edi al on these current 
plans of the Secretary was published in 
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the May 4, 1957, edition of the New York 
Times, and I now ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of to- 
day's RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLASS (FARM) LEGISLATION 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has chosen 
a propitious moment for launching his long- 
planned drive for a reform of farm price 
controls, particularly the mandatory price 
supports applying in the case of the so-called 
“basic commodities.” 

At a time when the country is more 
economy-minded than it has been at any 
previous time in recent years, it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Benson's views on this ques- 
tion, outlined in a letter to Senator ELLENDER, 
may receive the serious public attention to 
which they are entitled. Price supports on 
these particular crops are mandatory, and in 
all cases except that of tobacco must be 
raised as supplies decline. The support 
level—that is the level at which the Govern- 
ment is prepared to take the commodity off 
the hands of the producer—may at no time 
go below 75 percent of parity, and may rise 
automatically to as high as 90 percent. 

Mr. Benson’s basic position is that, price 
supports are still too high and too inflexible. 
In support of this position he argues, as fol- 
lows: 

1. A program that merely seeks to achieve 
a certain price level for commodities holds 
out a false goal if there is no market, or only 
a very limited market, for such commodities 
at these artificially achieved prices. 

2. Policy objectives should seek to maxi- 
mize farm income, and this can be accom- 
plished on a permanent basis only by policies 
designed to enable the farmer to sell his prod- 
uct in the market. 

8. Despite the fact that the Government 
has twice been bailed out from the conse- 
quences of ill-considered high-level support 
policies by wars, the cost to the taxpayer to 
date has been $11.7 billions. 

4. Finally, though the price support pro- 
gram has, in its uneconomic way, helped the 
politically powerful and generally well-to-do 
producers of a small handful of favored crops 
(and even encouraged them to produce a good 
part of the time for sale not to the market 
but to the Government itself) the tragic fact 
is that, in the words of Mr. Benson, “it has 
made little or no contribution to the problem 
of the low-income farmers, in whose name 
farm programs are frequently defended.” 

No one, probably, will be so unrealistic as 
to assume that Congress will accept without 
a contest Mr. Benson’s proposal to make 
price controls of the basic farm commodities 
more fiexible and more discretionary. We 
hope, therefore, that the administration will 
not relax its efforts to keep before the public 
this fourth and last argument by 
Benson. We have an idea that public de- 
mand for reform will prevail if people can be 
made to understand that the system of man- 
datory price supports for a small handful of 
commodities is strictly class legislation and 
does not affect the fortunes of the farmers 
who sre most seriously in need of help. 


Pitfalls of Civil Rights Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Pitfalls of Civil Rights Bills,” 
from the April 26, 1957, issue of the Way- 
cross (Ga.) Journal-Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PITFALLS or CI RicHTs BILLS 

The apparent dangers of the civil rights 
(so-called) bills are now being admitted even 
by some Members of Congress who formerly 
appeared to be in favor of the proposed 
measures. 

Presumably it has dawned on many law- 
makers that, in effect, the bills would in+ 
fringe on the civil rights of all Americans 
in an attempt to protect alleged infringe- 
ments on the rights of one group. 

Indeed, it seems that the term civil rights” 
is being much misused these days. 

All decent, law-abiding people believe in 
civil rights. These are rights contained in 
our constitution and they are for all people 
regardless of race, color or creed. 

We are told that the proposals now before 

would permit the jailing of citizens 
without the normal judicial procedures guar- 
anteed in the Constitution. This would be 
done through contempt citations and other 
proceedings. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL said recently: 
“Highhanded and drastic legislative action 
in this field must be weighed well in the 
light of its effect upon the rights of the 
States and the sum total of the liberties of 
all of the American people.” 

The measures are, of course, aimed at the 
South but, make no mistake, they would 
encroach on the rights of all States and all 
citizens. 

We here in the South must continue to 
work for understanding and good relations 
between the races, If we permit violence 
and let lawlessness go unchecked, we are 
inviting Federal interference. 

But we do not believe that conditions in 
the South or elsewhere today justify the 
measures that have been placed before the 


Congress. 

It is our hope that the bills will receive a 
careful and thoughtful examination from all 
lawmakers. Their shortcomings should be 
clear to one and all. 


The Image of George Norris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 ~ 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a column from 
the Chattanooga Times of April 15 about 
George Norris, whose dream of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority became the 
worldwide symbol of democracy in ac- 
tion. Mr. Norris, as Mr. Stokes points 
out, throughout his career fought for the 
best interests of the great mass of people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 9 

THE IMAGE OF Georce W. Norris 

bd (By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON. —We may take it for granted 
that true greatness is eternal, but there do 
come times when it gets obscured as the 
people lower their standards and go chasing 
off after strange new gods which usually 
prove to be phantoms, 
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For reasons which are obvious, these are 
hardly times that would be kindly disposed 
to such a man as the late, great Senator 

W. Norris of Nebraska. This rugged 
battler for what Abraham Lincoln called the 
common people belongs back in another 
day—in the day when his big dream, the TVA, 
was acceptable and not creeping socialism. 

He is being projected into this materialistic 
era because he is on the list being considered 
by a Senate committee named to select the 
five outstanding Senators in our history. 
Their portraits will be hung in the reception 
room just off the Senate Chamber. 

Like other prophets and dreamers, he is 
without honor among some of his own people 
in his State. He always was. They are 
represented in the Senate today in Carr T. 
Curtis, a Republican. Curtis has asked to 
be given advance notice of the identity of 
the chosen five, not, he explains, for purposes 
of a veto but just so that he might not be 
caught unawares. This comes, one would 
suppose, in a category of senatorial courtesy- 

Antagonism to Senator Norris existed when 
he was here with us, for he always was 
fighting powerful forces in his advocacy of 
measures to improve the living and the secu- 
rity of our rank-and-file citizens. 

These measures included not only TVA, 
but those to protect labor and its rights, 
such as the Norris-La Guardia Act to prevent 
injunctions by which labor unions had been 
destroyed, and his constitutional amendment 
to abolish lameduck“ sessions of Congress 
when Members who had already been de- 
feated were vulnerable prey for all sorts of 
selfish Interests. 

Because of all the causes with which he 
was belligerently associated in his day, as 
& Republican and later as an Independent. 
the thought of George W. Norris is disturb- 
ing to some in the seats of power in Govern- 
ment and business today. Most especially, 
he is an offending reminder of the memorial 
he left behind in the great TVA project which 
Means so much to so many people in our 
Southeast. 

He is a reminder, too, of the still bigger 
dream with which he inspired some who 
still are around—the dream of similar inte- 
grated public development of all our great 
river valleys by the Government so that our 
rivers would be harnessed for protection 
against floods, for production of low-cost 
power, for navigation, for irrigation, and 
reclamation. 

Some headway was made toward this dream 
by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, Now 
it is being blasted by the present adminis- 
tration. By something called the partner- 
ship policy, this administration is dealing 
out choice sites in our public domain to big _ 
private utilities in a manner that will dis- 
rupt basinwide development and thus will 
not reach the full potential to protect the 
public interest. , 

If this is not done right now, it will be 
forever wrong. For there is no going back. 
We are seeing basinwide development shat- 
tered in the mighty Columbia in the Pacific 
Northwest, and efforts being plotted else- 
where. 

My memory of George Norris goes way back 
to the beginning of his dream when, for 4 
decade or more, he was trying to get Con- 
gress to authorize Government operation of 
a leftover World War I Government dam and 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

He was thwarted by Presidents Hoover and 
Coolidge, but President Roosevelt espoused 
his dream, broadened the project to embrace 
the whole Tennessee system. And in the 
wake of the Federal Trade Commission's rev- 
elation of the financial shenanigans of great 
utility combines, TVA was approved by 
Congress. 

But the moneychangers are back in the 
temple of government and they are effective. 

Memory goes back to the last time I saw 
Norris. It was in the spring of 1944, a few 
months before his death. We sat talking on 
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the side porch of the home in McCook, Nebr., 
Where he had lived for 60 years. 

He told of the worldwide interest in TVA, 
x all over the globe people wrote to him, 
the some came to McCook to see him. In 
t € few days before, he had seen an engineer 

rom China and a woman from France who 
Was writing a book about TVA. 

His idea has been exported all over the 
World. In fact, we are lending money to 
Some 20 other nations, either directly or 
Th h the International Bank, for TVA's, 

ey are monuments to an American idea. 
ret we have abandoned the idea here. 

r us it is now “creeping socialism” if it is 

One In the United States. 
ge Norris ought to be among the five 
emat Senators, But it really won't matter 
Uch if his Picture doesn't hang in the Sen- 
It surely wouldn't matter to him. He 
au a simple and unaffected person to whom 
ch things mattered so little. His image is 


Poo minds and hearts of people all over the 


The Conservative Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
th ous consent to have printed in 
pid Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
` ch appeared in the Intermountain 
88 Alameda Enterprise, a newspaper 
19 lished in Pocatello, Idaho, on May 2, 
Pe The editorial was written by Mr. 
j rry Swisher, a distinguished Idaho 
Hurnalist and Republican. It emphati- 
ti y opposes the further centraliza- 
tity of economic power, the further stul- 
ee of small competitive enterprise, 
cor the further commingling of public 
be cies and private utilities, which are 
h to characterize the Eisen- 
ower administration.” 

After praising the senior Senator from 
hes irginia [Mr. BYRD] for his opposition to 
1d administration’s tax writeoff for the 
$ aho Power Co., and the senior Senator 
ea Delaware [Mr. Wrt1ams] for his 
a orts to obtain a reappraisal of the oil 
elüntetion allowance, the editorial con- 

udes by expressing the hope that the 
5 nate may once again provide the Fed- 
Sin Government with a vigorous con- 

lence as it did in the days of Borah, 
ye, Norris, and LaFollette. 

It is significant that the author of this 
puitorial is a leading Republican mem- 

r of the Idaho State Legislature. 

5 There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Sicns or Lire 
be TBinin’s Senator Harry Brno inclines to 
3 one track on the subject of budget bal- 
tee ing that he is most sparing in his votes 
60 any Federal projects. Certainly you 
uldn't classify him as a public-power man. 
inns © he was being consistent, the Senator 
Waste have shocked the Idaho Power Co. this 
when he attacked as “indefensible” the 
writ administration's $29,250,000 tax 
10 teott for the Idaho utility. This was crit- 
ism from an unexpected direction, 
- THE CONSERVATIVE CONSCIENCE 
And, a few weeks ago, Senator Jon WiL- 
Of Delaware, a Republican who is 
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scarcely a raving liberal, tried to get con- 
sideration for cutting the superfiush oil com- 
panies’ depletion allowance from 2714 per- 
cent down to 20 percent. A noble gesture, 
but one need only scan the list of contribu- 
tors to senatorial campaigns to know why 
he failed. 

The actions of Bran and WILLrams are 
heartening in a Congress that began by de- 
ciding it couldn’t afford to provide tax relief 
for the casualty-filled world of small busi- 
ness. 

If the Eisenhower administration has an 
obyious weakness (aside from such less obvi- 
ous weaknesses as the way a colossal budget 
was dumped mish-mash on Congress, and its 
untranslatable Middle East policy), it ts 
favoritism to super-big business, to big oil, 
and to electric utilities. 

THE 1920'S, ONLY SMOOTHER 


When the special favors handed out by 
Federal agencies are too much for conserva- 
tives like Byrp and WI IAN to swallow, 
it is politically high time that the President 
looked to the specific record of modern Re- 
publicanism in the executive department. 
It may be these special favors—they smack 
of the 1920’s—that make it so hard for Mr. 
Eisenhower to define modern Republicanism 
except in the most general terms. 

We do not favor political vendettas against 
big business and utilities simply because 
they are big or intrinsically monopolies. Nor 
do we discount the place of private util- 
ities ke Idaho Power in the generation 
and sale of electricity. 

But we emphatically do oppose the fur- 
ther centralization of economic power, the 
further stultifying of small competitive en- 
terprise, and the further commingling of 
public policies with private utilities, which 
are beginning to characterize the Eisenhower 
administration, 

We like our conservative Democrats im- 
partially conservative, like Brno, and we 
vastly prefer our Republicans Lincolnian if 
the Eisenhower regency now setting policy 
is a sample of modern Republicanism. 

After a long stagnation, the Senate seems 
to be showing signs of life, and may once 
again provide the Federal Government with 
a vigorous conscience as it did in the days 
of Borah, Nye, Norris, and La Follette. 


Review of the Book Entitled “The 
Enemy at His Back” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a review of 
the book entitled “The Enemy at His 
Back,” written by Elizabeth Churchill 
Brown. The review was written by 
Sister M. Margaret Patricia, and was 
published in the Wanderer on October 
25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELIZABETH CHURCHILL Brown, THE ENEMY AT 
His Back—New YORK: A FREE ENTERPRISE 
PUBLICATION DISTRIBUTED BY THE BOOK- 
MAILER, 1956 

(By Sister M. Margaret Patricia) 

This is a slow-paced, indestructibly argued 

exposure of obscene dishonesty. This book 
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is carefully researched and meticulously 
documented. If all the perfidies that can 
be cataloged from 1939 to 1956 (yes, yester- 
day) were argued and exposed, documented 
and distributed no easy task, this last) the 
world, I fear, would not contain all the books. 

This is a first book, and its writing was 
absolutely necessary to the little woman 
who had suddenly comprehended the mean- 
ing of the enemy at the American GI's back. 
As the whole sun is pictured in a tiny drop 
of water, the whole world scheme is revealed 
in this one narrative. 

Oh, I know what the members of old IPR, 
now regathering under the auspices of World 
Peace Foundation and World Affairs Coun- 
cil, will do with this book. They will make 
mincemeat of it, not for its logic, not for its 
documentation, not for its import—for its 
composition and rhetoric. I'll beat them 
to this and in doing so I will assert that 
the very style, so reprehensible to those 
who, using Rockefeller, Carnegie, Gianninni, 
and Ford moneys, can employ the most 
skilled mechanics of rhetoric, indexmakers, 
and typists, unconsciously does poetic jus- 
tice to the subject of this selected sentence: 

“Our obstreperous ‘boy,’ Mr. Grew, got his 
feet in even more hot water when, as Acting 
Secretary of State, he dipped his fingers into 
the propaganda machine and gummed up the 
works for a short minute.” 

Lattimore will swoon over that; Bisson will 
walk out. Professor Fairbank will ask Mrs. 
Fairbank what she thinks of this—on second 
thought, I'll bet he won't. 

The Nation won't carry advertisements for 
this book alongside Agnes Smedley's memoirs 
of Stilwell’s Chinese hero. (The effect of the 
“Khrushchev” technique reminds us of a 
game of hide and seek, when the one who 
is it“ calls out, “Come out, come out, 


“wherever you are, Allee Allee, outs in free.“) 


Out here in California we have memories 
of hydraulic mining, (It may come back; 
Calaveras County is leaping again—not that 
everlasting frog.) By hydraulic mining one 
of our hills can be lowered in an afternoon 
and turned into a pile of smooth, round 
granite stones that look like gigantic pota- 
toes. The method of placer mining suggests 
itself as a figure to show the meaning of 
Liz Brown's book. She has exposed the men 
who, one day in midcentury when a moun- 
tain was lowered, held the nozzle of the erod- 
ing hose, She does not describe the hose or 
trace its hydraulic power to the source, but 
she includes in the appendix one excerpt 
from the diary of Prince Konoya—who was 
surrounded and whose work was destroyed 
by the IPR. Do not read it running: read 
it on your knees: 

“In the first place, there has been a notable 
ascendance of Soviet Russia in world politics. 
In the light of her recent activities in Eu- 
rope, we must judge that she has not aban- 
doned the hope of bolshevising the whole 
world. * * With regard to internal affairs, 
potentially dangerous factors include the 
rapid deterioration of the people's living con- 
ditions, increase in the voice of the laboring 
classes, rise of pro-Soviet feelings as enmity 
against America and Britain increases, at- 
tempts by an extremist group in the mili- 
tary to achieve radical changes in internal 
politics, activities of younger bureaucrats 
sympathetic with that group, and disguised 
activities of the Communists behind the 
military bureaucrats. 

“A majority of younger officers seems to 
think that the present form of the Japanese 
Government is compatible with commu- 
nism—a conception which, in any opinion, 
constitutes the basis of the radical thought 
of the military. The Communists are influ- 
encing them with the theory that, even un- 
der communism, Japan can maintain the 
Tenno system. I have now come to seriously 
doubt whether the whole series of events 
from the Manchurian incident to the pres- 
ent war have not been what they have pur- 
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posefully planned. It is a well-known fact 
that they openly declared the aim of the 
Manchurian war was to achieve drastic re- 
forms in domestic affairs. A central figure 
of theirs also declared that the longer the 
China incident continues, the better, for 
otherwise the intended reform would not be 
accomplished, Of course, the reform aimed 
at by the military may not necessarily be a 
Communist revolution, but the group of bu- 
reaucrats and civilians (both left and right) 
who are in close collaboration with the 
military are definitely intending to bring 
about such a revolution. In the light of this 
conclusion, I now realize that I have, during 
the last 10 years, come across many events 
the meaning of which I did not then fully 
appreciate. (As) prime minister twice dur- 
ing that period, and overeager to bring about 
national unity by accepting as much as pos- 
sible of the doctrine advocated by those radi- 
cal elements, I failed to perceive the true in- 
tentions hidden behind their arguments. I 
do not pretend to find any excuse for my 
shortsightedness, but I feel responsible for it. 

“In the last few months, the slogan Hun- 
dred Million Die Together’ has become in- 
creasingly louder, seemingly among the 
rightwing people but it has its real basis in 
the activities of the Communists. 

“Under such circumstances, the longer we 
continue the war the greater will be the 
danger of revolution. We should, therefore, 
stop the war as soon as possible” (p. 226f). 

And remember Fear not, little flock, I have 
overcome the world,” means “Fear not,” but 
it does not mean “work not“ or "fight not.” 


Problems of Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Time To Stop the Wild Party,” 
from the April 25, 1957, issue of the Jeff 
Davis County Ledger, of Hazlehurst, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Time To STOP THE WILD Party 


Even though Senators TauMapce and 
Russet, and Congresswoman Iris BLITCH, the 
three people whom we of the Eighth District 
are largely dependent on to fight our battles 
in Washington, are hammering away at the 
very serious tax problem, and undoubtedly 
are receiving some help from their confreres, 
the road is long and hard. 

For taxation has gotten out of hand. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and his pet group of Re- 
publicans, joined by an alarming number of 
Democrats, have gone “hog wild” and are 
having an orgy of spending, and planning 
more. Since the end of the fiscal year 1954-55 
there has been a recurring policy to increase 
Federal spending as fast as revenues rise, with 
no leeway for tax reduction (in appreciable 
amount) or retirement of debts. 

“It gives me great concern to reflect on 
the fact that over 10 percent of the national 
budget or 714 billion annually, now goes for 
interest alone on the Federal debt which, as 
of next June 30, will total $270.6 billion,” 
the junior Senator from said Mon- 
day. The people are deeply concerned over 
the fact that Federal taxes of $72.1 billion 
during the current fiscal year are sapping 
up more than one-sixth of everything every 
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citizen produces in and services. 
(Gross National Production, 1956-1957, esti- 
mated $412 billion). This does not count 
or include State and local taxes,“ he declared. 

President Eisenhower has recommended to 
the Congress that it create 18 more spending 
programs. Yet, already the tax bite takes 
one out of every three dollars earned by 
corporations and individuals in this country. 
The Federal Government gets over two-thirds 
of the tax dollar. 

Now, in peacetime, the budget is far in 
excess of any wartime budget we have ever 
had and it is getting bigger and bigger every 
year. The purchasing power of the dollar 
continues its downward plunge which has 
aiready brought the cost of living to the 
highest point on record. i 

Competent authorities tell us that much 
waste and duplication in Government opera- 
tions can be eliminated. The Federal budget 
as proposed calls for too much spending and 
must be cut to reason. 

Thomas Jefferson warned “were we di- 
rected from Washington when to sow, and 
when to reap, we should soon want bread." 
Jefferson knew that when people turned 
from self-reliance to dependence on the 
Government to solve their problems they 
were inviting trouble. The wisdom of a 
Jefferson should be heeded. 

The one way to control the spenders is 
to take the money away from them. That 
is what our Senators and Congresswoman 
know and that is what they are trying to 
do. Senator TALMADGE outlined five steps 
which he feels are necessary to restore Fed- 
eral fiscal responsibility. He thinks the Na- 
tional Congress should: 

1. Eliminate nonessential Federal spend- 
ing. 

2. Press for a systematic beginning on 
debt reduction and outlaw deficit spending. 

3. Adopt new legislation guaranteeing 
better budgetary control. 

4. Institute a reduction in Federal in- 
come taxes of at least 10 percent to restore 
incentive and to stimulate new job oppor- 
tunities. 

5. Halt encroachment by the Federal 
Government on the revenue sources of the 
States. 

We believe that our people of the Eighth 
District are greatly concerned over the 
rising tide of spending and the ever-increas- 
ing taxes. We think they are back of our 
Representatives at the Capital. We sin- 
cerely wish and hope many of them will 
write Senators RUSSELL and TALMADGE and 
Congresswoman BuiitcH commending them 
for their stand and cheering them to con- 
tinue the good work. 


Small Dams Halt Floods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
the last month 6 inches of rain fell on 
northeast Oklahoma's Double Creek Val- 
ley in 10 days. That much rain once 
would have flooded 2,000 acres of farm- 
land. That much rain was enough to 
test the network of six small upstream 
dams built there under the soil conser- 
vation program. The Tulsa World re- 
ports that the small dams did their 
flood prevention work perfectly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
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the World article describing the effec- 
tiveness of one of our small watershed 
programs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RERORD, 
as follows: f 
{From the Tulsa Daily World of April 30, 

1957] 
SMALL Dams Hatt FLOODS—DOUBLE Creek 
VALLEY PROJECT SHOWS RESULTS 


Ramona, April 29.—Farmers in the Double 
Creek Valley here had waited 3 years to see 
if the Government's network of small up- 
stream dams would hold back the raging 
waters once it rained enough to send the 
creek on a rampage. 

The test came late last week when more 
than 6 inches of rain were dumped on the 
Double Creek Watershed in 10 days and it 
was still raining Monday. In previous years 
that much water would have flooded 2,000 
acres in the valley, destroying crops on more 
than 40 farms, 

DAMS HALT FLOODS 


But this time there was no flood. The 
dams held back the water. Farmer Elwood 
Eden, who has lost whole crops to floods be- 
fore, said Monday “The creek hasn't run over 
half bank full at any time during the rains.” 

Fay Redman, retired mail carrier, said, 
“The water would have been over the high- 
way north of Ramona if those dams hadn't 
been there.” 

Farmer James Little said he believed he 
would have had “more than 800 acres on his 
farm flooded if it hadn't been for the dams.” 
Floyd Short, who farms on the bank of the 
creek, added, There's no question about the 
detention dams holding the water back.” 


CAN SLEEP AT NIGHT ` 


Farmer Floyd Hand was enthusiastic about 
the dams. We can sleep at night now when 
it rains, since the flood hazard is removed and 
we don't have to worry about losing our 
crops." 

Some farmers were skeptical about the 
small dams working when the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Caney Valley Soil Con- 
servation District started building the 
Double Creek flood-prevention project 3 years 
ago. * 

The last of 6 dams, with a combined ca- 
pacity of 7,000 acre-feet of storage, was com- 
pleted in January 1956. There hadn't been 
enough rain until last week to prove their 
value, 

CREDIT GOES TO DAMS 

Charlie Kilpatrick, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Bartlesville, said that all the credit for 
prevention of a flood on Double Creek can- 
not go to the detention dams, 

“A good share must go to the good land 
treatment being applied to land by farmers 
on the uplands, all part of the overall flood- 
prevention program,” he sald. 

He pointed to more than 19,000 acres of 
properly managed native grass and 2,558 
acres of pasture planting to give the land * 
cover against water and soil losses; 200 farm 
ponds, 5,000 acres of legumes, and miles 
terraces which have been built as part of the 
flood-prevention plan, 


Prayer Is Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I have on 
many occasions on the floor of the Sen- 
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ate pointed out the need for the invoca- 
of divine guidance for the solution 
of our personal and national problems. 

In this connection, I should like to re- 
Call that back in 1941, a half year before 
Pearl Harbor, I arranged for the printing 

the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of the text 
of an article which was carried in the 

ch issue of the Reader's Digest of 
t year. 

Since then, I have had many occasions 
to refer to this article, and many readers 
ol the Recorp have likewise referred to it. 

use of the widespread interest in 

it, because it is more valid today than 

ever before, in view of the problems fac- 

our Nation, I ask unanimous consent 

t this article, entitled “Prayer Is Pow- 

er.“ by the famed scientist, Dr. Alexis 

1, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Concresstonan RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Reader's Digest of March 1941] 
Prayer Is POWER 
(By Alexis Carrel, M. D.) 

Prayer is not only worship: it is also an 
invisible emanation of man's worshiping 
Spirit—the most powerful form of energy 
that one can generate. The influence of 
Prayer on the human mind and body is as 
demonstrable as that of secreting glands. Its 

ts can be measured in terms of increased 
Physical buoyancy, greater intellectual vigor, 
Moral stamina, and a deeper understanding 
shine realities underlying human relation- 


If you make a habit of sincere prayer, your 
e will be very noticeably and profoundly 
Altered. Prayer stamps with its indelible 
mark our actions and demeanor. A tran- 
Quillity of bearing, a facial and bodily repose, 
Observed in those whose inner lives are 
us enriched. Within the depths of con- 
Sclousness a flame kindles. And man sees 
lf. He discovers his selfishness, his silly 
Pride, his fears, his greeds, his blunder. He 
fevelop a sense of moral obligation, intel- 
ectual humility. Thus begins a journey of 
soul toward the realm of grace. 
tt “yer is a force as real as terrestrial grav- 
y. Asa physician I have seen men, after all 
Other therapy had failed, lifted out of dis- 
ĉase and melancholy by fhe serene effort of 
Prayer. It is the only power in the world that 
t s to overcome the so-called laws of na- 
‘Ure; the occasions on which prayer has dra- 
Matically done this have been termed “mir- 
Acles.” Buta constant, quieter miracle takes 
Place hourly in the hearts of men and women 
PaA discovered that prayer supplies 
th a steady flow of sustaining power 
in their dally lives. 
many people regard prayer as a for- 
Malized routine of words, a refuge for weak- 
lings, or a childish petition for material 
things, We sadly undervalue prayer when 
We conceive it in these terms, just as we 
Should underestimate rain by describing it 
us something that fills the bird bath in our 
nm. Properly understood, prayer is a 
Gere activity indispensable to the fullest 
evelopment of personality—the ultimate in- 
tegration of man's highest faculties. Only in 
Prayer do we achieve that complete and har- 
wontous assembly of body, mind, and spirit 
ich gives the frail human reed its un- 
ble strength. 
The words, “Ask and it shall be given to 
yoy, have been verified by the experience of 
‘Umanity. True, prayer may not restore the 
child to life or bring relief from physical 
Piin. But prayer, like radium, is a source 
luminous, self-generating energy. 
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How does prayer fortify us with so much 
dynamic power? To answer this question 
(admittedly outside the jurisdiction of sci- 
ence) I must point out that all prayers have 
one thing in common. The triumphant ho- 
sannas of a great oratorio, or the humble 
supplication of an Iroquois hunter begging 
for luck in the chase, demonstrate the same 
truth: That human beings seek to augment 
their finite energy by addressing themselves 
to the infinite source of all energy. When we 
pray we link ourselves with the inexhaustible 
motive power that spins the universe. We 
ask that a part of this power be apportioned 
to our needs. Even in asking, our human 
deficiencies are filled and we arise strength- 
ened and repaired. 

But we must never summon God merely 
for the gratification of our whims. We de- 
rive most power from prayer when we use it 
not as à petition but as a supplication that 
we may become more like him. Prayer 
should be regarded as practice of the presence 
of God. An old peasant was seated alone in 
the last pew of the village church. “What 
are you waiting for?” he was asked; and he 
answered, “I am looking at Him and He is 
looking at me.” Man prays not only that 
God should remember him, but also that he 
should remember God. 

How can prayer be defined? Prayer is the 
effort of man to reach God, to commune with 
an invisible being, creator of all things, eu- 
preme wisdom, truth, beauty, and strength, 
father, and redeemer of each man. This goal 
of prayer always remains hidden to intelli- 
gence. For both language and thought fail 
when we attempt to describe God. 

We do know, however, that whenever we 
address God in fervent prayer we change both 
soul and body for the better. It could not 
happen that any man or woman could pray 
for a single moment without some good re- 
sult. “No man ever prayed,” said Emerson, 
“without learning something.” 

One can pray everywhere. In the streets, 
the subway, the office, the shop, the school, 
as well as in the solitude of one’s own room 
or among the crowd in a church. There is no 
prescribed posture, time, or place. 

“Think of God more often than you 
breathe," said Epictetus the Stoic. In order 
really to mold personality, prayer must be- 
come & habit. It is meaningless to pray in 
the morning and to live like a barbarian the 
remainder of the day. True prayer is a way 
of life, the truest life is literally a way of 
prayer, 

The best prayers are like the improviza- 
tions of gifted lovers, always about the same 
thing yet never twice the same. We cannot 
all be as creative in prayer as St. Theresa or 
Bernard of Clairvaux, both of whom poured 
their adoration into words of mystical 
beauty. Fortunately, we do not need their 
eloquence; our slightest impulse to prayer is 

by God. Even if we are pitifully 
dumb, or if our tongues are overlaid with 
vanity or deceit, our meager syllables of 
praise are acceptable to Him, and He showers 
us with strengthening manifestations of His 
love. 

Today as never before prayer is a binding 
necessity in the lives of men and nations. 
The lack of emphasis on the religious sense 
has brought the world to the edge of destruc- 
tion, Our deepest source of power and per- 
fection has been left miserably undeveloped. 
Prayer, the basic exercise of the spirit, must 
be actively practiced in our private lives. 
The neglected soul of man must be made 
strong enough to assert itself once more. 
For if the power of prayer is again released 
and used in the lives of common men and 
women; if the spirit declares its aims clearly 
and boldly, there is yet hope that our prayers 
fer a better world will be answered. 
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Mrs. Hazel Abel, Former Senator From 
Nebraska, Named Mother of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA,. Mr. President, a great 
honor has come not only to this body, 
but, likewise, to the State of Nebraska, 
in the naming, as American Mother of 
1957, of Mrs. Hazel Abel, who served in 
the Senate in 1954. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Evening Star 
of May 7, 1957, may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


\ Mrs, ABEL, Ex-Senatorn, NAMED MOTHER OF 


1957 


New Tonk, May 7.—Mrs.. Hazel Abel of 
Lincoln, Nebr., 68-year-old former United 
States Senator and construction company 
president, was named American mother of 
1957 today. 

The announcement was made by Mrs. 
Daniel A. Poling, president of the American 
Mothers Committee, Inc., at the opening of 
the group's annua} mothers’ conference. 

Mrs. Abel is a widow with five children— 
four daughters and one son. She had six 
grandsons. 

Mothers of the year from every State, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico com- 
peted for the national title. A committee 
jury chose the winner. 

“Hazel Abel's work embraces many fields— 
church and religious organizations, educa- 
tion, civic and welfare groups, and above 
them all stands out her work with youth,” 
the announcement said. 

“She has been awakening thousands every- 
where to all the known causes of juvenile 
delinquency, and has been stimulating com- 
munities to study and put into effect modern 
ways of prevention. In her own State she 
is responsible for new interests in a state- 
wide juvenile probation system, improved 
courts for children and recodification of 
Nebracka’s children's laws.” 

Mrs. Abel was born in Plattsmouth, Nebr., 
and has lived in that State all her life. She 
met her late husband, Abel, when 
the two were students at the University of 
Nebraska, 

After graduation he started a construction 
company with $100 in savings. The business 
grew to a large firm. 

When Mr. Abel died in 1937, his wife took 
Over as company president. She ran the 
business for 15 years. Then she turned it 
over to her only son. ° 

Mrs, Abel was elected to a short term in 
the United States Senate after the death of 
Senator Dwight Griswold in 1954. and served 
from November, 1954, to January, 1955. 

Next Friday she will be honored as the 
American Mother of 1957 at the annual 
awards luncheon of the mothers committee 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I share 
in the expression of pride and apprecia- 
tion that this honor has come to the 
State of Nebraska. Mrs. Hazel Abel was 
a distinguished Member of this body, 
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She has been named American Mother 
of the Year. I wish to congratulate her 
and to express my feeling of pride that 
this honor has come to her and to our 
State. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to associ- 
ate myself, Mr. President, with the felici- 
tations extended by the two Senators 
from Nebraska. Mrs. Hazel Abel is a 
neighbor of ours, in South Dakota. I 
have known her for a long time. She 
served with distinction as a Member of 
the Senate. 

I was visiting with the South Dakota 
Mother of the Year, Mrs. Hans Sorenson, 
of South Dakota, in my office this week. 
She expressed her high regard for this 
outstanding American lady. 

I join in congratulating our neighbors 
in Nebraska. - 

Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to thank 
the Senator from South Dakota. 


Problems of Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Latest Court Edict Very Dan- 
gerous,” from the Metropolitan Herald, 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Latest COURT Epicr Very DANGEROUS 

The United States Supreme Court reached 
a new low in making law this week by ruling 
that a racially segregated school in Phila- 
delphia, operated with funds left iu trust by 
a private citizen for “poor white male or- 
phans,” must admit Negro students. 

In its latest seizure of power the Supreme 
Court overruled the Philadelphia Orphans’ 
Court, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
precedent of 108 years and the right of a 
private citizen to spend his money as he 
saw fit for the youth of the land. 

The case involved a suit brought in the 
name of two Negro boys, obviously by the 
NAACP, They sought entrance into the 
school established in 1848 under the terms of 
a will by Stephen Girard, a wealthy Phila- 
delphia citizen, who left $2 million in trust 
to set up and operate a school for “poor 
white male orphans.” 

For 109 years the terms of the will had 
been met. The school had been operated 
for “poor white male orphans." Since 1869 
the school has been under the direction of 
a board of directors called City Trust, as 
trustees, which includes some city officials. 

Because some city officials had a part in 
the direction of the school, as trustees, al- 
though no tax money was spent in its opera- 
tion, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
“Ni were discriminated by the State” in 
violation of the Court's recently amended 
14th amendment, 

Since the Court ruled that Negroes were 
being discriminated against by the terms 
of the will, it stands to reason that a suit 
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brought in the name of females would result 
In a ruling that it also discriminated against 
females. 

Obviously this ruling means that a per- 
son, in the future, will not be able to set 
up trust funds for the education of children 
of any particular race or creed. It's ruling, 
in effect, means that a person can no longer 
spend his or her money to assist and help 
with the education of any particular seg- 
ment of our population. In practically 
every State the State board of education has 
some control, however limited, over private 
and religious educational institutions, It 
may be in the matter of fire safety, accredi- 
tation, etc. but regardless of how limited, 
such institutions would be under some con- 
trol” of a State agency, thus the 14th amend- 
ment, as amended by the Supreme Court, 
would control. 

We wonder how many more illegal deci- 
sions this group of justices will proclaim 
before the rank and the file of American citi- 
zens wake up to the fact that our highest 
court is undermining constitutional gov- 
ernment and replacing it with a system based 
on judicial decrees. 


Death of Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER ` 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Clifford Ward and published 
in the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of 
May 3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goop EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


The man who was lynched atop Capitol 
Hill by the 20th century nightriders of 
political Intolerance is dead. 

They whipped him, they scourged him, and 
they strung him up, leaving him to die the 
slow but possibly willing death of a man 
who has taken more than even the strongest 
can bear. 3 

It has happened many times in the past 
and will happen again, in spite of all the 
protestations of brotherhood, in spite of all 
the drumbeats for tolerance of differences, 
in spite of all the protestations against abuse 
of people whose ideas aren't acceptable. 

What was done to Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy should never bave been done to any 
human being, but it was. Today, his ene- 
mies who sre honest must be quietly rejoic- 
ing, while his admirers quietly mourn, 


WHO WAS THIS MAN? 


Who was this horrible man, whom the 
Senate of the United States censured, whom 
two Presidents of the United States snubbed, 
and whose name was used as a synonym for 
something evil? What was his crime? 

He was an American lad from a Midwest 
farm State, who thought that if he worked 
and studied hard enough he might become a 
lawyer in record time, which he did, and 
possibly become a judge in record time, which 
he also did. He was a kid who thought that 
he, like everyone else in health, had a duty 
to fight for his country and he went to war, 
not as a desk clerk in Washington, but as a 
marine in the field of battle. 

He saw action, won medals and picked up 
steel fragments in a knee, but all this was 
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later to be poohpoohed by enemies whose 
only contact with battlefields and wars were 
through reading about them or seeing them 
in newsreels. 


FOUGHT BARE KNUCKLED 


They had the effrontery to call him a 
coward. They had the effrontery to imply 
that his wounds were the fabrications of a 
liar. He came home to be elected Senator 
by the sovereign citizens of a sovereign State, 
and he was on his way, until he began fight- 
ing communism and Communists bare 
knuckled. From then on, he was in trouble. 

He discovered that a slurring remark about 
the United States in this New World of ours 
is something to evoke applause, but a dam- 
aging statement about the new experiment 
in tyranny emanating from the Kremlin is 
something to be hissed. 

His was a losing fight and his enemies got 
him as they got Martin Dies, as they got 
Whittaker Chambers, as they got everyone 
who stood up to them and fought. 

There were things wrong with Senator Mc- 
Carthy. He had a man’s heavy beard that 
grew too fast on a face that was meant for a 
football neman. He talked with a halting. 
bumbling timber that made his vocal assaults 
sound like those of a Sherman tank, He 
hadn't been taught at an eastern boarding 
school to call a lie an equivocation. He 
bluntly tagged it “a lie,” and its author, 4 
liar,” 

NOT TAUGHT MODERN GRACES 


He had never been taught that the modern 
graces call for being nice to enemies when 
talking to them but to get them from be- 
hind. He just doubled up his fist and 
smacked them in the face. For that he was 
called boorish and crude. , Possibly he was. 
He drank whisky when he felt like it and 
never thought to lie about it. He used pro- 
fanity now and then and believed that maybe 
in the circle of men, while it wasn't approv~ 
able, it wasn't criminal. 

There wasn't much they didn't do to Sen- 
ator McCarthy. They belittled his war rec 
ord. They scoffed at his medals and his in- 
juries, They tried to say that he was a crook 
and he made those who said so eat their 
words. They accused him of income-tax eva- 
sion and the Treasury gave the le to this bY 
sending him a tax refund. They even tri 
to alienate his wife by the lie that he was & 
homosexual, They even tried to say that 
he was a Huey Long, bent upon being a new 
political boss of the United States. 

Senator McCarthy discovered what most 
people discover, that life is a battlefield and 
that not all soldiers retire from it in a field 
of glory. To him, death was an honorable 
discharge. He retired from battle, knowing 
one thing that not even his enemies coul 
deny, namely, that he never ran from a fight. 
May he be in the hands of better friend’ 
than he found here. 


Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
more than 20 years the city of St. Lo 
in cooperation with the National Fark 
Service and the Federal Government. 
has been working to develop the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial in th® 
heart of St. Louis. 
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Because of the national interest in this 
Matter, and because of the Federal re- 
Sponsibility in regard to the Memorial, 
Task unanimous consent that an editor- 
ial entitled, “Why Not a Second Mir- 
acle?” from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Of April 26 be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wry Nor A SECOND MIRACLE? 

St. Louis is getting weary, mighty weary, 
Of the delay and the foot dragging which 
80 far haye prevented a real start on the 
national memorial on the riverfront. Delay 
Can become atrophy. And atrophy can kill. 

Twenty years have passed since the site 
Was cleared, and the National Park Service 
has had a staff here most of that time. Yet 
What is there to show for this? Some in- 
terior decorating and a few coats of paint 
on the old courthouse. 

Obviously, the war was a genuine reason 
for holding back. But the war has been 
Over for a dozen years, and in those years 
Pittsburgh has redeveloped its Diamond Tri- 
angle, New York has built its great new 
Convention center, and Philadelphia has 
Made long strides in the redevelopment based 
on Independence Hall—all with Federal aid. 

Even though the latest dash of cold water 
for St. Louis comes from Washington in the 
form of a statement that National Park 
Service officials fear it may be too expensive 
to put the riverfront railroad tracks in a 
tunnel, we doubt that the frustration of 
this magnificent project really stems from 
the National Capital. 

Our congressional representatives have 

active. They obtained an appropria- 
tion, and they are ready to ask that more 
Of it be allocated to the railroad tunnel, 
if that really should be necessary. But after 
7 months of negotiations between the Na- 
tional Park Service, the city, and the rail- 
Toads, nobody seems to know what a tunnel 
Will cost, That information now is expected 
from a firm of Chicago consultants. 

Why is it taking so long to get up-to-date 
Cost figures on a tunnel that was planned 
Years ago? How long has it been since 
Harold Ickes said: The tracks must go"? 

Why is the old proposal of the railroads 
for an open cut being revived? Why are 
We getting another crop of public relations 
Stories about diverting the riverfront to 
other uses, including a white-elephant 
Stadium? That is all “old stuff,” except 
Perhaps the line that people so love to watch 
trains that it would be a shame to force them 

to a tunnel—as though one could not 
Watch them approaching and leaving that 
tunnel. 

Prankly, we suspect that most of the causes 
Of delay are centered here in St. Louis. Part 
ot the fault may be attributed to lethargy; 

of it seems to be more serious. For- 
tely, however, the year-in, year-out 
Champions of the Saarinen plan for the river- 
front—the splendid plan which emerged 
the competition for which St. Louis 
businessmen raised $250,000—have found 
new and energetic allies in the St. Louis 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, 

These men know how much is being done 
elsewhere on a grand scale. They know the 
Obstacles here, And they are determined to 
Bet them out of the way. If they succeed, 
nobody will be happier than the members of 

local staff of the National Park Service. 
ey find no fun in sitting on their hands. 

There are other groups in this community 
Which could—and should—give their power- 

ul support to the architects and to our Sena- 

and Representatives. 
The railroads—and they owe very much to 
St. Louis—could provide a stimulant by an- 
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nouncing their eagerness to get on with the 
tunnel, 

The chamber of commerce could help by 
knocking down pettifogging objections and 
calling for full speed ahead. 

The city government—which has sacri- 
ficed 20 years of taxes on the site, not to 
mention the bond money used to clear it— 
could revitalize its demand for the comple- 
tion of the park. To borrow a phrase from 
the late “Big Bill” Thompson, it is time to 
“throw away the hammer and get a horn.” 

Better still, there is a home-bred example 
for St. Louis to follow. The community 
should take the same approach to the river- 
front that it took to smoke elimination. If 
one miracle could be worked overnight, 
why not another? 


Death of Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel of May 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

JOSEPH MCCARTHY, GREAT AMERICAN 


In the death of Wisconsin Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy America loses perhaps its most 
dynamic and uncompromisingly outspoken 
personality since Teddy Roosevelt. Even the 
Senator’s most bitter foes would agree that 
there never was anything static about Joe 
McCarthy. Even they would also be obliged 
to agree that he kept the issue of Communist 
infiltration in America (unfounded bugaboo 
they termed it) more dramatically in the 
public eye than any other person. 

Indeed, in this Senator McCarthy became 
an international figure and a national issue, 
during the height of his career from 1950 to 
1954, in which as chairman of the Senate Un- 
American Activities Committee and in the 
public forum, he took on all comers, includ- 
ing two President of the United States. 

So volatile and uncompromising a per- 
sonality as Joe McCarthy, projected into the 
national prominence that was destined to be 
his on the issue of communism, could not 
help but win both profound and loyal friends, 
as well as fierce enemies. No man ever 
fought more courageously and earnestly in 
the Senate for the things he deemed right. 

His zeal and unfailing courage and ada- 
mant refusal to compromise and dispose of 
cases of alleged complicity with, or softness 
toward, Communist infiltration here, 
“quietly and diplomatically” brought him in 
conflict with the high and the mighty, in- 
cluding two Presidents and the Senate, which 
censured him on the grounds that he “acted 


contrary to senatorial ethics and tended to 


bring the Senate into disrepute and dis- 
honor” and for “intemperate abuse” of Brig. 
Gen. Ralph Zwicker. 

McCarthy accused former President Tru- 
man and others in the Truman administra- 
tion of keeping top subversives in the Gov- 
ernment after the FBI had warned them that 
these traitors were spying against their Gov- 
ernment. 

And he accused President Eisenhower of 
congratulating Senators who hampered “the 
exposure of communism” and of putting up 
“a shrinking show of weakness toward Red 
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Chinese who are torturing and brainwashing 
American uniformed men.” 

Senator McCarthy's controversy with those 
high in the Government waxed most bitter 
in his committee’s investigation of Commu- 
nist infiltration in the Army, when they 
came to the rescue of Maj. Irving Peress and 
General Zwicker, who were called before the 
Senate committee. When McCarthy asked 
Major Peress about charges he had been a 
Communist and had attended a Communist 
leadership school, Peress declined to answer 
any questions concerning his Communist 
connections, taking refuge behind the fifth 
amendment, when because of his refusal 
to give any explanation of the charges, Sena- 
tor McCarthy declared that Peress should be 
court-martialed. He was 3 days later given 
an honorable discharge instead. And when 
General Zwicker was called before the com- 
mittee and questioned about the Peress 
honorable discharge, Secretary of the Army 
Stevens issued a resounding defense of 
Zwicker and an intemperate denunciation of 
McCarthy. 

McCarthy also gained the ill- will of the 
Eisenhower administration for criticizing it 
for retaining such men as John Paton Davies 
in the State Department after the McCarran 
committee, headed by the late Democratic 
Senator Pat McCarran, charged that “John 
Paton Davies, Jr., testified falsely before the 
subcommittee in denying he recommended 
to the Central Intelligence Agency that it 
employ, utilize, and rely upon certain indi- 
viduals having Communist association and 
connections.” 

Senator McCarthy's rise to worldwide fame 
was distinctly in the American tradition that 
no one in America can be born so humble as 
not to have the hope of rising as high as his 
talents and ambitions merit. A Wisconsin 
farm boy and 1 of 7 children, he was early 
initiated to the rigors of hard farmwork and 
his early educational advantages were very 
Umited. He tworked in a store to 
enable him to get a high-school education 
and applied himself so zealously that he 
completed the 4-year course in 1 year, which 
prompted the principal to refer to him as 
“the irresistible force who overcame the im- 
movable object.” 

In so inescapably alerting his country to 
the grave menace of the worldwide Commu- 
nist conspiracy, Senator McCarthy rendered 
the Nation an invaluable service. His stat- 
ure will rise with the passing of time just like 
that of the five Senators honored by the Sen- 
ate the other day—Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, John C. Calhoun, Robert La Follette, 
and Robert A. Taft, all of whom also had been 
unmercifully abused. A 

May his great and untiring soul enjoy the 
repose that it so Justly merits. 


Extra Dividends From Acreage Reserve 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanmous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Extra Dividends From Acreage 
Reserve Land,” published in the Dakota 
Farmer of May 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 
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EXTRA DIVIDENDS FROM ACREAGE RESERVE LAND 

Widely scattered though it is, a big acreage 
of good Dakota cropland will go cropless this 
coming season to satisfy requirements of 
the Federal acreage reserve program.. Neith- 
er cropped nor grazed, it will comprise what 
popularly is termed “idle acres.” 

Idle, perhaps, but not unattended, While 
acreage reserve regulations say that noxious 
weeds must be controlled, many forward- 
looking farmers will not be content to let it 
go at that. They've thought of ways to im- 
prove that land even while receiving pay for 
keeping it out of crop production. 

How land may be improved depends on in- 
dividual farm situations. Ranking high 
among intentions are means of conserving 
moisture, destorying weeds, improving tilth, 
adopting or revising rotation methods, 
preparing for tree plantings, and building up 
plant food reserves through green manur- 
ing or summer fallow. 

FALLOW HAS DISADVANTAGES 


Whether summer fallow should be pre- 
ferred is being questioned by many farmers. 
Summer fallow is a first thought in many 
areas, but there Is this also to be considered: 
the possibility of loss of soil through wind 
and water action. High winds scouring dry 
soll or a flash rain on black or bare fallow 
can be much more serious than the loss of 
a high-yielding crop. 

Rather than using black summer fallow, 
some farmers will keep their acreage reserve 
on the same land for 3 years. This will 
give them a 10 percent higher payment over 
the established rates for the second and 
third years. 

During the first and second years, weeds 
will be controlled by spraying or clipping. 
The third year will call for planting a green 
manure crop or fallowing by stubble-mulch- 
ing. Other farmers will plant the acreage 
reserve to grass to build up the soil over a 
3-year period. 

SOLVE ‘WEED PROBLEMS 


Farmers with noxious weed problems may 
find in the acreage program an excellent 
opportunity to rid themselves of the pests 
even while receiving pay for keeping the land 
out of production. Terms of the program 
call for controlling noxious weeds. Some 
farmers will go further by arranging to retire 
tracts where noxious weeds have been 
especially troublesome. Likewise, some will 
concentrate on getting rid of wild oats and 
other annual weeds. 

If a farm has bad patches of leafy spurge, 
quack grass, creeping jenny, Canada or sow 
thistle, what better time to attack with 
chemicals and intensive cultivation? In 
effect, the Government money wiil help pay 
for weed eradication, 

One farmer we know probably represents 
the thinking of many others when he says 
he'll work his idle acres into a regular crop 
rotation. His notion is that there'll prob- 
ably be some kind of a Federal program to 
cut wheat and corn—and maybe cash feed 
grain—production for some time to come. 
He's thinking ahead in terms of shifting 
from cash grain to pasture, hay, and feed 
crops to support more livestock. 

PREPARING NEW PASTURE 


Some idle acres will be planted to grasses 
and legumes, not for harvest or grazing in 
the current crop year, but for plowing down 
as gréen manure or for pasture and hay next 
year if the same piece of land isn’t desig- 
nated as wheat or corn acreage reserve. This 
is a likely proposal, for such planting prob- 
ably should be protected from grazing the 
first season anyway. 

If increased livestock is contemplated, 
these acres planted to legumes now would 
work in naturally. For some, extra acres 
in grasses and legumes would provide bet- 
ter feed assurance for present livestock hold- 
ings. 
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Some may feel, like James Pfeiffer of Eddy 
County, that it pays to plant legumes if for 
no other reason than for the soll benefits 
from nitrogen and organic matter. 

Acres out of crop production will be far 
from idle on some farms where contouring, 
terracing, waterway construction, or 
gully control should be done. These are 
lasting imyproyements, as both William Rob- 
bie of Bon Homme County and Stan John- 
son of Davison County are quick to point 
out on their own farms. 

Again, such acreage will be partially pay- 
ing its way even while major conservation 
projects get under way. 

IDEAL FOR TREES 


If farm plans call for more trees—field 
shelterbelts, for example—an ideal situation 
may develop. To get agricultural conserva- 
tion program help on 1958 plantings, a site 
first must be fallowed, be cleaned of weeds, 
and be approved by a Soil Conservation 
Service representative, This could be acre- 
age reserve land. 

Summer fallow has been an established 

practice for many years in parts of Dakota. 
Moisture conservation, better fertility, and 
weed control are the objectives. The trouble 
with summer fallow, as generally practiced, 
however, is that land is exposed to blowing. 
Now even the value of black fallow as a 
moisture-conserving device is being ques- 
tioned. 
More and more farmers think their land 
should not go through a summer unpro- 
tected. Adequate cover not only protects 
land from blowing but also against washing 
during heavy rains. The greater part of the 
washing process starts when raindrops blast 
loose particles of soil. Cover breaks the force 
of the falling raindrop, shatters large drops 
into small ones that trickle slowly to the 
ground. 

In addition, cover helps prevent raindrop 
splash from sealing the pores of the soil. 
This permits water to soak into the ground 
more rapidly. Living and dead cover slows 
down runoff. Each blade, leaf and stem acts 
as a tiny check dam which catches and holds 
soll particles that the water is carrying off. 


BIG EVAPORATION LOSS 


Thirty-two years of black summer fallow 
tests at the United States Northern Great 
Plains Field Station at Mandan show that 
80 percent of the moisture over a normal 
fallow period of 21 months is lost, largely be- 
cause of evaporation, 

In a typical 21-month period, 32 percent 
or 2.16 inches was saved out of a total of 
6.78 inches received in the first 8 months, 
August to April. In the following 5 months, 
April to August, when 8.60 inches of moisture 
Tell, 18 percent or 1.58 inches were stored in 
the top 6 feet of soll. In the next 8 months, 
August to April again, only 10 percent or 
-Tl of an inch was stored out of a total of 
6.93 inches received. 

This land normally was plowed on June 
1 and was kept black or bare. Runoff was 
small, weed growth was kept at a minimum 
and took little moisture. Moisture penetra- 
tion to deeper than 6 feet was slight. so evap- 
oration caused most of the loss, Only 4.45 
inches of the 22.31 inches that fell were 
saved. ; 

Summer fallow can be carried out on acre- 
age reserve and other land by other means 
than leaving the land bare, however. Some 
types of tilage implements will conserve 
moisture to a greater extent while still pre- 
venting wind losses. Soil cloddiness, surface 
roughness, and crop residues are important 
factors. 

SUBTILLAGE BEST 

Residues, such as crop stubble, stalks, or 
weeds are best handled in many places with 
a sweep-type implement, because this cuts 
under the material and leaves it in an erect 
position which is most effective against wind. 
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The greatest surface roughness can be cre- 
ated by à lister. If residues are meager or 
absent, the plow, under some soil moisture 
conditions, is a good implement for creating 
a rough, cloddy surface. 

The next best implement would be a prop- 
erly angled, one-way disk which leaves the 
residue in a partial standing position. It 
is advisable to use a sweep-type implement 
for the second and third operation after the 
one-way, to keep the residue on top and not 
pulverize the soil, 

In this connection, an experiment carried. 
out three fallow seasons is of interest, When 
the average rainfall during April to Septem- 
ber amounted to 12.42 inches, the runoff on 
bare disked ground amounted to 1.97 inches, 
as compared with 1.39 inches when 2 tons of 
straw were disked in and with six-tenths of 
an inch when 2 tons of straw were subtilled. 
In the same experiment, 13.04 tons of soil 
were lost per acre on bare disked land, as 
compared with 6.24 tons when 2 tons of straw 
were disked in and with ninety-seven one- 
hundredths of a ton when the land was sub- 
tilled. 

BENEFITS. BEYOND PAYMENTS 

All of this is by way of saying that, while 
most Dakota farmers deplore having to tak® 
good -acreage out of wheat and corn produc- 
tion, some farmers will realize a measure 
benefit beyond their acreage reserve pay- 
ments. These will include those farmers 
who've felt that soil-improving practices 
were needed but couldn't afford not to farm 
to the limit every season. 

In making the best of an acreage-reduction 
situation, they also may reap several side 
benefits of lasting importance in their farm- 
ing business. 


Young Indians Seek Wider Horizons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to havé 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Indian Students Do 
Not Plan To Return to Reservation, 
which was published in the Mitchell 
(S. Dak.) Daily Republic of April 2, 1957. 

The article, which was written by Les 
Helgeland, State editor of the Daily Re- 
public, is the result of surveys conducted 
among the Indian people of South Da- 
kota, and gives some illuminating first- 
hand responses from some Indian stu- 
dents. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

INDIAN STUDENTS Do Nor PLAN To RETURN _ 
TO RESERVATIONS 
(By Les. Helgeland) 

Fort THompson, S. Dax.—Indian youths 
attending the youth conference here last 
week were almost unanimously agreed that 
they would not return to the reservation 
after they complete their education. 

In surveys made by the Daily Republic and 
the University of South Dakota Institute 
Indian Studies, the more than 100 young 
people attending the conference indica 
that they planned to leave the reservation 
after they had finished their education. 

Those who made exceptions were those wh? 
thought that some industry should be 
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brought to the reservations and were willing 
BO hack to the reservation provided that 
Could secure good employment in those 
Ustries, 
But even the attraction of good money and 
ter living conditions on the reservation 
id not appear to be an inducement to return 
lve on the reservation. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA SURVEY 
SHOWS SENTIMENT 


A survey by the University of South Dakota 

Froup revealed that more than half of the 
dung people answering their questionnaire 

Would not return to live on the reservation 

even though they were to secure good pay 
or working there. 

ne Fort Thompson youth answered, “I 
that I will probably finish high school 

4nd then start farming on the reservation.” 
teresting was the fact that many of them 

10 ted that there would be any reservation 

aes return to, One youth, Bernard Drapeau, 
Fort Thompson, said he questioned wheth- 

er such a thing as a reservation would exist 
t added that he might return to the Crow 

b k Reservation if some industry were 
rought to the reservation. 

1 i Jane Eagle, of Fort Thompson, one 

l the young people selected for outstanding 

anderrchip during the conference, gave a “no” 

tion ves“ answer to whether or not she plans 
return to the reservation after she com- 

Pletes her education. She said, It will de- 

pend on whether or not there is still a 
servation. I would like to come back to my 

People and help them if I could.” 

Another Fort Thompson youth, 18-year-old 

Emer y Loudner, of Fort Thompson, is of the 
Pinion that the reservation will be a thing 

the past. He says he plans to return to 

è reservation only for visits. 
re does he plan to go if not to the 
th, tion? His answer: “Anywhere, but 
e reservation.“ 5 

Wan has hopes of going into engineer- 

ley or teaching. He's a senior at Gann Val- 

High School this year. 

to mother “youth said he wasn't planning 

return to. the reservation. There's noth- 
to return for or to,” he said. 

out other student answered, “I plan to get 

among the Whites.“ 
Uhelmina Shields, of Fort Thompson, 
os “No, I don't plan to return to the res- 
ation. I hope someday to have a beauty 

Bes P of my own after finishing a course in 
auty culture. I hope to establish my shop 
enough away so I won't always be run- 
F back to the reservation.” 

a elvin Clifford, 17-year-old Pine Ridge 
Udent, said that he plans to return to the 
Tvation only if he can get enough land 
Tun a sizable herd. 

STUDENTS SEE SOUTHWEST REHARILITATION 


risberman Cochran, 18-year-old student at 
andreau Indian Vocational High School, is 
“ei ther of those who makes no plans to re- 
tie. to the reservation. Cochran was 1 of 
Rag 2 Flandreau school students who were 
80 ton a trip into the Los Angeles and other 
Uthwestern States to study living condi- 
ta Ns of Indian people and their rehabili- 
tion, 
Clarence St. Arnaud, of Austin, Minn, a 
‘Or at Immaculate Conception Mission, at 
te Phan, says that he has the ambition to 
utinue his education and to enter the 
re thood. He's among those who plans to 
turn to the reservation. 
I The youth said, “Yes; if Lreach my goal, 
ips appointed to return to work with 
ple.“ 
Role wies Apple, ot Rapid City, a student at 
or y Rosary Mission, at Pine Ridge, has hopes 
She zntinuing ner education in medicine. 
to no hopes to return to the reservation 
help my people.” 
dren. wise, June Crawford, a senior at Flan- 
u Indian School, plans to return to the 
tion as a teacher—if reservations con- 
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tinue. She plans to get a degree in home 
economics, 

Those are only samplings of opinions of 
the young persons attending the conference, 
but indicate the near unanimous views of 
this group of people—those in schoo] and 
those already out of school. 

They don't want to return to the reserva- 
tion. They want to integrate themselves into 
the so-called “white man's community.” 


Opportunities for Continuing Study After 
College in the Fields of International 
Relations, the Social Sciences, and 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I received a letter from the 
American Association of University 
Women regarding certain matters of 
great importance to the welfare of this 
Nation. Generally, the letter urges fa- 
vorable action on the administration's. 
recommendations for funds for the 
United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund, the international edu- 
cational exchange program, the United 
States Information Agency, and the mu- 
tual-security program, 

This group, Mr. President, is one of 
the outstanding women’s groups in 
America. Its recommendations deserve 
careful attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D. C, April 19, 1957. 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: The American 

Association of University Women, an organ- 


ation of 140,000 women college graduates, 


is organized into 1,366 branches throughout 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
wali, Alaska, and Guam, and offers to its 
members the opportunity for continuing 
study after college in the fields of interna- 
tional relations, the social sciences, and ed- 
ucation. 

By convention directives, the AAUW sup- 
ports economy in Government but we also 
believe that irresponsible cutting of the 
budget such as is advocated in current prop- 
aganda against the administration’s budget 
proposals can jeopardize our Nation's well- 
being. We believe such cutting would rep- 
resent in many instances false economy 
which at best would leave current problems 
unresolved, and which at worst could lead 
to multiplication of future expenditures and 
even endanger our national security. 

Specifically, we strongly urge the Senate 
to restore the $36 million proposed by the 
administration as this country's contribu- 
tion to international organizations including 
the United Nations. We recommend that 
funds earmarked for the United Nations In- 
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ternational Children's Emergency Fund, the 
International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, and other cultural exchange activities 
be appropriated as submitted in the budget 
and that the program of the United States 
Information Agency not be crippled by in- 
discriminate slashing. It is our belief that 
these activities are a United States contri- 
bution toward world peace, hence an in- 
tegral and indispensable part of our foreign 
policy, not to be endangered by budget 
cutting. 

We support the President in his belief 
that the $4,400,000,000 asked for the Mutual 
Security Program is the minimum for the 
next fiscal year in terms of the safety of the 
world; we regard it as cheap insurance for 
our own safety. 

We support the budget requested by the 
Office of Education. Our studies have con- 
vinced us that the Office cannot effectively 
serve the American people without the sums 
requested. 

We believe the appropriation of Federal 
funds to assist the States in school con- 
struction is essential. 

We regard the full sums requested by the 
Women's Bureau and such agencies as the 
Food and Drug Administration to be war- 
ranted, for the constantly increasing de- 
mands for services from such agencies re- 
quire increased budgets. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Kare HEVNER MUELLER, 
Chairman, Education Committee, 
AAUW. 
Dr. MERIBETH CAMERON, 
Chairman, International Relations 
Committee, AAUW. 
Mrs, GERTRUDE HOUR Fariss, 
Chairman, Status of Women Com- 
mittee, AAUW. 
Dr. Janer MACDONALD, 
Chairman, Social Studies Commit- 
tee, AAUW. 
ISaRRt. H. KIDENEY 
Mrs. James W. Kideney, 
Chairman, Legislative Program Com- 
mittee, AAUW, k 


The Middle-Point Stones of the Mason- 
Dixon Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland- Mr. 
Speaker, in these days when so much of 


our attention is of necessity focused on 
grave problems of the present and fu- 


ture, it is well to pause occasionally and 


let our thoughts dwell on important 
events in the past. By so doing we may 


‘relax a little and at the same time draw 


renewed inspiration from our history. 
The General Assembly of Maryland at 


‘its recent session passed a joint resolu- 


tion—Senate Joint Resolution No. 30— 
which recalls dramatic events of co- 
lonial days and a controversy finally de- 
termined by the decision of a British 
court which has had a profound impact 
upon the development of at least 3 or 
our original 13 States. 

It is rather startling to realize that 
had that decision been reversed the site 
of the great city of Philadelphia would be 
today within the boundaries of the State 
of Maryland, The crucial middle point 
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stones of the Mason-Dixon line still 
stand at the border of the district I am 
honored to represent where they were 
placed nearly 200 years ago. Our former 
colleague, Senator George L. Radcliffe, 
and the various historical societies and 
interested citizens, who have been active 
in preserving our ancient monuments 
are to be congratulated for performing 
a truly valuable public service. Likewise, 
we and posterity are indebted to those 
who have labored and expended large 
sums to restore some of our most cher- 
ished shrines. Notable among these is 
famous Old Trinity Church, in Dorches- 
ter County, Md., built about 1680, the 
full restoration of which is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion as a result of the 
generous and painstaking efforts of Col. 
and Mrs. Edgar W. Garbisch. 

Shortly after Old Trinity was built, a 
branch or Chapel of Ease was erected on 
Taylor’s Island, for many years one of 
the most active and prosperous mari- 
time sections of tidewater Maryland. 
This chapel now is also being repaired 
ahd restored by one of the organizations 
headed by Senator Radcliffe. 

Much of the history-making contro- 
versy involving the Middle Stone and 
whether or not Taylor's Island was in 
fact an island, revolved around the par- 
ish and area of Old Trinity. Likewise 
the chapel was prominently involved in 
dramatic historical events, especially 
when the middle stone was being placed 
and during the War of 1812. 

But for the untimely death of one of 
our great citizens, Fred W. C. Webb of 
Salisbury, Md., the Middle Stone doubt- 
less would have been appropriately fea- 
tured before this as a shrine marking 
the beginning of the world-famous 
Mason and Dixon's line. It was a project 
near to his heart. 


Joint Resolution No. 30 succinctly out- 
lines this interesting chapter of colonial 
Under leave granted it is herewith in- 
cluded: 
Senate Joint Resolution 30 


Senate joint resolution requesting the proper 
preservation of the so-called middle point 
marking the boundary between Maryland 
and Delaware 


Within the boundary lines of Wicomico 
County, there are two ancient stone monu- 
ments placed at the middle point of the 
historical Mason-Dixon survey circa 1760 
and 1788. ’ 

These monuments and the Mason-Dixon 
line itself are enduring testimony to the 
long continued, and at times acrimonious, 
controversy between the Lords Baltimore and 
the William Penn family over the determi- 
nation of boundary lines between the colo- 
nies of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and also 
between Maryland and what is now the 
State of Delaware. 
dramatic in nature and highly momentous 
in result. Large areas of territory were in- 
volved in these disputes before the Mason- 
Dixon line, which is the most famous State 
boundary line in the United States, was 
finally agreed upon prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. 

The far-reaching nature of this contro- 
versy is evidenced by the fact that had Lord 
Baltimore’s contention been sustained as to 
what should be the correct boundary line, 
a large portion of Pennsylvania, including 
the site of the city of Philadelphia, would 
today be part of the State of Maryland, 


This controversy was 
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As part of the larger controversy, there 
was also a long and protracted difference of 
opinion over the selection of the middle 
point, now called the middle stone, be- 


“tween the Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 


Ocean for the purpose of determining the 
southwest corner of what is now the State 
of Delaware. In this dispute, the Penn 
family claimed that Taylor’s Island in Dor- 
chester County and the waters between Tay- 
lor’s Island and the mainland of the Eastern 
Shore should be considered as a portion of 
the mainland. In the course of that contro- 
versy, a large map, the original of which is 
now in the possession of the Maryland His- 
torical Society, showed clearly that Taylor's 
Island actually was an island. This map 
Was prepared in the year 1751 by Lord Balti- 
more and the Penn family, 

If that controversy had been settled favor- 
ably to Lord Baltimore's claim, the boundary 
line between the States of Maryland and 
Delaware would today be approximately 2 
miles to the east of its present location. 

No effort could or should be made today 
to change the present boundary lines, but 
the great historic significance of the result 
of this controversy should be suitably noted 
and marked. 

The United States Government recently 
has made resurveys and relocations of the 
Mason-Dixon’ line between the States of 
Maryland and Delaware, including the so- 
called Middle Stone, which marks the south- 
west corner of the State of Delaware. 

Efforts should be made to feature this 
Middle Stone and other points closely in- 
volved in the dispute involving recognition 
of the crucial role played in the controversy 
by Taylor's Island. On this island, the 
Chapel of Ease, now standing and being 
restored by various contributors, was the 
local center of the discussion. This chapel 
was a branch of Old Trinity Church, built 
about the year 1680 and now in process of 
most careful restoration by Mrs, Edgar W. 
Garbish. As part of any such restoration 
work, it is the hope of the General As- 
sembly of Maryland that the Wicomico 
County Historical Society will give its hearty 
assistance. This society, since the year 
1933 has had as its primary express purpose 
the preservation of the heritage culture 
and historic relics and monuments of Mary- 
land's colonial background. The Senate 
hopes also that the Sussex County Archeo- 
logical and Historical Association, in the 
State of Delaware, will lend its assistance in 
this project. 

The site on which the two monuments at 
Middle Point are located is part of a pri- 
vately owned farmland some distance from 
a public road so that access to the monu- 
ments is only by the indulgence of the 
owners of the land. It is the hope of the 
Senate of Maryland that they will be made 
more easily accessible; Now, therefore, be 
it 


Resolved by the General Assembly of 


.Maryland, That the Wicomico County His- 


torical Soclety, The Dorchester County His- 
torical Society, and the Sussex County 
Archeological and Historical Association use 
their good offices to acquire from the owners 
of the land on which Middle Point is 
situated, a right-of-way or easement from 
the nearest public road of sufficient area 
to allow the construction of suitable pro- 
tective devices around Middle Point; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in this work the joint 
action be enlisted of the State archivist of 
Delaware, the chief engineer of the highway 
department of the State of Delaware, and the 
board of natural resources of the State of 
Maryland, which board is authorized and 
empowered to accept funds from any or- 
ganizations, corporations, or any individual, 
and to expend such funds in cooperation 
with authorized agencies of the State of 
Delaware; and be it further 
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Resolved, That efforts should be made by 
the two States to erect suitable monuments 
around middle stone, securing the necessary 
land therefor, and also that some marker 
or other form of recognition should be set 
upon historic Taylor’s Island at the Chapel 
of Ease; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State roads commission 
of Maryland be requested to place a suitable 
historic marker at one or more points along 
the highways of Maryland calling attention 
to the location of the historic significance 
of the two monuments at middle point; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Maryland be directed to send copies of 
resolution under the great seal of the State 
of Maryland to the governors of the States 
of Maryland and Delaware and the Maryland 
Historical Society, the Wicomico County His- 
torical Society, the Dorchester County His- 
torical Society, the Sussex County Acheo- 
logical and Historical Association, the 
engineer of the Highway Department of the 
State of Delaware and the State Roads Com- 
mission of Maryland. 


The Aviation World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Dave 
Johnson is a veteran Idaho newspaper- 
man, and probably the foremost writer 
on aviation in my State. His column in 
the Idaho Statesman of Boise is entitled 
“The Aviation World” and is widely read. 
Dave is a war veteran and an officer 
the Air National Guard. 

On April 22 of this year, Dave's column 
in the Statesman reflected something of 
the philosophical concern which the 
World War II bomber pilot must feel 95 
the pushbutton age threatens a holo- 
caust many times greater than any he 
had witnessed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
well-written and thought-provoking col- 
umn printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AVIATION WORLD 
(By Dave Johnson) 

The briefing was over and the lights on th® 
map clicked off and the room itself flared into 
brilliance. The air was flat and wet and the 
cigarette smoke drifted in layers, dispelling 
around the opened door with a rush as they 
went out. Even the tropical steam bio 
over the cliffs from the pounding surf felt 
good, after the briefing room. 

The trucks were waiting and he tossed nis 
parachute in with a jingling of buckles, clam- 
bered over the tailboard and went to the 
front of the vehicle. The others followed 
they sat silently as the truck groaned and 
whined over the network of island roads to 
the field. In the darkness the headlights 
flit ted from open space to tropical gro 
and the tension bullit up in him until in 
desperation he lighted a cigarette he didn’ 
want and smoked deeply. 

He hated trucks, and these quiet rides to 
flight line. If you could just walk from the 
briefing, a few steps, and be with the air- 
plane. But the jerking, swaying truck ride, 
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With legs cramped back to avoid the para- 
chutes piled along the center of the floor, 
Was an agonizing, slow introduction to some- 
that should move swiftly. 

There was a peculiar smell in the truck. 
The sweat and dried salt in little white pat- 

rns on his flying suit mingled its odor 
With leather and a faint metallic tang from 
the heavily oled automatic pistol stuck 
Under his left arm. It was a smell that 
Was familiar, and one that was part of the 
Profession and at times it spoke of fellow- 
Ship when they returned and crowded into 
— But sometimes it was a begin- 


The line was dark. The bulk of the B-29 
a shadowy substance, and suddenly a 
light gleamed in the nose section and 

w: rch, the bombardier, busied himself briefly 
hae the light winked out but the aircraft 
h come alive. The 11 of them formed a 

uman chain and lockstepped around the 
Propellers, pulling them through to check 
Sach cylinder of the 4 engines for liquid lock. 
the. counted the revolutions as they swung 

© Propellers through and he remembered 
aer day his father took him to a county fair 
z dan Army pilot flew, and men started the 

irplane by swinging on the wooden propel- 
re He had a chance then to go for a ride 

Nt he squirmed and twisted and panted so 

ing to make up his mind that his father 
Pulled him away and they went home. 
3 had the briefing at the plane, lined 
niza & Tow, rigidly at attention. The air- 
Plane commander went through the same 
routine ditching procedure, who does what, 

Parachute check, with each man cinch- 
ing up his neighbor. 

The start was easy. Number 2 coughed 

Breat quantities of smoke and flame and the 
e crew moved uneasily forward with 
An Carbonic gas bottles, but it settled down 

d ran smoothly. 

a Over the field the same thing occurred 
een minute hand on hundreds of wrist- 
ern crept over luminous dials. Posi- 

ong lights glowed and the four-engined 

ih ters trundled into a long weaving line 

ee the perimeter of the field and into 
oft position, 

Moved the throttles forward and the 
the t gathered speed. They plunged into 
denin nt and the bomber stream unfolded 
aver: and ahead of them. The B-29 thun- 
tess Over the cliffs and there was a lumi- 
Mores glimpse of the surf and they roared 

to the Empire of Japan, 

Nose re was a lurid glow spreading over the 
bin zal the airplane and a crackling, rippling 
et of purple electricity spread back 
nne the cockpit. “I don't like that a 
phone: bit,” he murmured on the inter- 
ate and heard a laugh from the bom- 
er who sat in the middle of it all. 
Bt went to power condition two and the 
cious) O's fire vanished, rain drummed fero- 
nothin, on the glass, and then there was 

g ahead but night. 

lana rendezvous was over a jewel-like is- 
dawn a sparkling blue sea shortly after 
forme They gathered in the bombers and 

Not Up the group and swept on to Tokyo. 

strent n, Bomb was to fall. It was a show of 
done? They were to see what they had 
© in the months past. The city was 
skyline hard to see at first. There was no 
©. It looked like a plain of red dust. 
lated”. stone remained on stone, An iso- 
burn White structure towered above the 
caughe rubple. These were fleeting glimpses 
at th as he kept in the formation and tried 
When same time to see. Another took the 


about reen 
try problems, or how to keep a 
pe Missile from turning to a cinder as 
a Ts the atmosphere above a target after 
coment through space. The horrors that 
be Wrought in an instant are fantastic 
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compared to the simple destruction of a 
city through days and nights of pounding 
with conventional weapons. 

The sweat that smelled in the truck en 
route to the flight line was produced of 
hours of wrenching and pulling at the con- 
trols of a lumbering bomber. The new odor 
is likely to be the acid breath of a tortured 
conscience as someone depresses a button 
and the down count to a new zero hour 
begins. 


Mothers of Yesteryear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Mothers of Yesteryear,” which 
was published in the Dakota Farmer of 
May 4, 1957. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: ; 

MOTHERS or YESTERYEAR 

This Mother's Day, 1957, as we look across 
our greening Dakota prairies dotted with 
modern farms, let us pay tribute to the 
pioneer mother. Undaunted, she faced back- 
breaking labor, extremes of weather, and 
terrifying loneliness. With sturdy self-con- 
fidence and strong religious faith, she made- 
do with what she had to create a comfortable 
home for her family and to unite with others 
to develop a thriving community. 

Think on her, as you motor in swift com- 
fort on a crisscross of pavement. She jolted 
in a stagecoach down the faint prairie trail; 
jounced in a buckboard behind oxen on the 
unbroken plains; tramped tedious miles be- 
hind a covered wagon, or sloshed through 
shallow fords and scrambled up the slippery 
banks, 

In every direction lay this same land—flat 
or rolling, sandy or mucky—it was hers for 
the choosing. 


TRAVELING TO DAKOTA 


A minister coming to serve communities in 
the Missouri Valley in 1866, wrote in his let- 
ters home: “The roads between the towns, to 
which I traveled, were lined with grass, often 
10 feet high. To avoid mud in the summer, 
I would go up the Missouri and skirt the 
bluffs until they turned up for the James 
River, and then go for miles through the tall 
grass. It was higher than my head when I 
stood up in my carriage. 

“My compass was a sighting point on the 
river when entering the grass, and a straight 
trail afterward, Dry matches in my pocket 
were my fireguard in the spring and autumn 
months,” a 

Mrs. Lola Lindbo, Billings County, de- 
scribes the experiences of her husband's 
mother, a pioneer of 1882, who came into the 
Dakotas from Minnesota: “Seven covered 
wagons started together with all their per- 
sonal belongings stowed away inside. An- 
drew's mother walked all the way from Canby 
to the homesteading site, 30 miles northwest 
of Watertown. On the way one of the 
wagons tipped over as it lurched through a 
rock-strewn stream, but little damage was 
done. With all hands helping, it was no 
time at all before the wagon had been pulled 
out and again was on its way westward. 
When the group found the spot to settle, 
everyone slept in the shelter of the wagons 
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and camped out as best they could until 
living quarters could be built.” 

Mrs, Emma Franke, McCook County, tells 
of the wedding journey of Aunt Jennie Lar- 
son: “Christian Larson homsteaded fust east 
of Bridgewater in 1878. In 1880, he returned 
to the Wisconsin farm to claim his bride, 
Jennie Hansen. The wedding festivities 
lasted for 3 days and 3 nights; guests gossiped 
of Indian uprisings and warned the young 
couple of the dangers they must face. 

“Laughing at all fears, the newlyweds 
loaded household possessions on wagons, and 
followed by their livestock. the caravan 
Started the slow, tedious, and seemingly end- 
less, journey to the West. Their first sight of 
Sioux Falls was not impressive; just a few 
shacks perched along the banks of the Sioux 
River. Beyond, as far as you could see in 
any direction, the tall grass waved in the 
sun. Not a tree broke the horizon. Just a 
few crude buildings and cugouts in the side 
hills marked the path of men.” 

EARLY HOMES OF SOD 


Building that first home on the Dakota 
prairies was never an easy thing. Most early 
settlers had very little money. Some fami- 
lies lived in dugouts, a few in frame shacks, 
but the majority put up sod houses. 

Aunt Jennie Larson was one of the for- 
tunate ones. As Mrs. Franke relates: “They 
had $30 to buy materials for their house and 
other buildings—but 830 went quite a ways. 
Aunt Jennie and her husband put up a 
homesteader’s shack, a foundation with one 
large room, which was enclosed by nailing 
the boards on the inside i of the out- 
side of the framework. Out of money then, 
they couldn't finish the house that first sum- 
mer. Jennie became quite expert at nailing 
the boards back into place when the heavy 
winds blew them in.” 

With few barriers, the Dakota winds did 
have great sweep. Mrs, Gerhard Hanson, the 
daughter of an early Brookings County min- 
ister, writes: “I remember the awful winds 
that swept everything that was loose. One 
day a bed tick filled with straw landed right 
in our dooryard. It had traveled, unharmed, 
for a mile from our neighbor's place.“ 

No door or window ever faced the north 
in these early homes. Why give the piercing 
cold a chance to find a vulnerable spot? Sod 
houses were a foot and a half thick in wall 
width by the time the sod strips had been cut 
from the prairie and laid up without mortar, 
Inside, the house was warm and cozy in 
winter and cool in summer. 

Boards were laid for the roof and covered 
with tar paper. Often the sod strips laid 
over the tar paper would begin to sprout with 
roots growing down into the ceiling of the 
room. Some homemakers covered these cell- 
ings inside with flour sacks or muslin ma- 
terial nailed to the rafters. After the walls 
had settled, the inside black dirt walls could 
be plastered. 

INSIDE THE HOUSE 


A commonly used cookstove was a burner 
something like an ordinary wash boiler, made 
of sheet iron with the bottom riveted on. 
This contraption was placed on top of the 
stove after the stove lids had been removed. 
The boiler section was filled with hay or flax, 
and then turned upside down and the fuel 
was ignited. The draft from the pipe would 
keep the fire burning and the ashes would 
drop into the firebox of the stove. It is 
said that it did a splendid job of cooking, but 
it kept mother busy trying to keep food 
prepared for a big family. 

Mrs. Lindbo describes: Flax straw seemed 
to burn best; in fact, if the stove was filled 
tight enough, it would hold fire all night. 

“Andrew tells that fire got started in the 
roof of their sod hut while they were eating 
breakfast one morning. Since there was no 
water handy, Andrew's father grabbed the 
milk crocks from the shelf and doused the 
flames with milk.” 
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The supply of water was and continues to 
be a problem for Dakota folks. Art Adrian, 
Turner County, tells: “My mother, Elizabeth 
Buller, was the oldest of nine children. Her 
father died when she was 15, and she had 
to work hard to help her mother keep the 
family together. She pulled water from a 
well using a rope and bucket, It was almost 
impossible in the winter.” 

Pioneer families never knew when they 
would have extra folks to make comfortable, 
Arthur J. Landon, now of Ward County, re- 
lates: We had a good well on our place and 
there was a pretty good road going past be- 
tween Watertown and Sisseton, so the sol- 
diers who were stationed at Fort Sisseton 
used to stop for water and give their mules a 
drink.“ 

Vast space often lay between communities, 
and many a settler went to bed on a stormy 
night leaving a lighted kerosene lantern in 
his window to guide weary travelers in snow 
and rain, 

Only a very lucky pioneer homemaker had 
a floor of matched tongue-and-groove floor- 
ing. Many families lived on the dirt with 
rag rugs over paper as a floor covering; some 
had wide board flooring. 

FACING TROUBLES 


Those first years in a sod hut were often 
bitter ones. Hail came the summer of 1880 
to damage the crops of corn, wheat, and 
potatoes. The famous snows of the winter 
of 1880 lasted late into spring. Families were 
forced to break ice on the sloughs each day 
for water in the house and for the livestock. 
The holes were carefully covered so that they 
would not freeze so hard before the next day. 
Food became scarce, and the coffee grinder 
was used to grind corn and wheat for bread, 
Steps had to be cut through the huge snow- 
banks to get into the cattlesheds and down 
to the door of the house. 

From the recollections of Mrs. Hanson 
come these memories of her mother's work 
in times of sorrow. “Mother's custom was 
to make the floral pieces for each funeral. 
She had several nice house plants to help 
her out in the winter. Two arbor vitae trees 
always supplied the greens for the wreath 
or cross which she would fashion. Many 
times, mother's wreath was the only floral 
tribute. 

“Father had a case of homeopathic medi- 
cine and a Doctor Book’ which was eagerly 
searched for advice. We were quite used to 
haying someone come to the door in the dead 
of night to ask for aid. 

“Mother, too, became quite efficient at put- 
ting drops of aconite, belladonna, nux 
vomica, and such medicines, on sugar lumps. 
The lumps were then dissolved in a glass of 
water, and administered at intervals by the 
teaspoonful. 

“She made a nourishing soup or ‘kayringer’ 
(rusks) to send when folks were ailing. 
Many times the relatives would come back 
and ask that she make some more because 
it was the only thing the patient could eat.” 

Thus, through good times and bad times, 
the pioneer family managed to survive and 
thrive, bequeathing a rich heritage of stub- 
born determination to the Dakota of today. 
On this Mother’s Day then, we salute the 
mothers of yesteryear. 


If I Were the Parent of a Teen-Ager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
_Recorp, I include the following essay: 
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Ir I WERE THE PARENT OF A TEEN-AGER 


(By Raymond W. Petkus, De LaSalle High 
School, senior, first prize (boy)) 

A child approaching the difficult period of 
adolescence has within him potentialities of 
becoming a useful citizen or a dangerous 
criminal. He may become the next Presi- 
dent of our country or another Dillinger. 
What will he be? A tree swaying in the 
breeze or a solid oak with roots firmly in the 
ground? 

A teen-ager desiring acceptance, knows not 
whether to join the ball team or the gang. 
The wise youngster would naturally select 
the team as a means of acquiring recogni- 
tion. But what of the adolescent that joins 
the gang? 

He is an affected individual who tries to 
win the admiration and attention of the 
gang by means of a bad reputation. He de- 
sires approval of the group and, at the same 
time, strives for independence. There is 
little place, however, for the egotistical and 
immature teenager. 

It I were the parent of a teenager, I would 
keep his emotions controlled and directed. 
To make sure he is not depressed by life's 
sorrows, stampeded into premature and dan- 
gerous actions, or made cynical by the strange 
contradictions every day affords, I would 
bring the facts of everyday life together, 
assorting, sifting, and interpreting them to 
him so that he may form a real sense of 
values. 

The need for affection is felt by teenagers; 
I would see to it that my child has ample 
opportunity for giving and receiving affec- 
tion. I would fulfill his longing for com- 
panionship, understanding and acceptance, 
and respect his desires. 

Teen-agers, whether they are timid, quar- 
relsome, boastful, or self-conscious, are 
usually victims of insecurity, I would in- 
sure security by including my child in the 
thoughts and plans of the family, thus as- 
suring him that he belongs and is appre- 
ciated. 

Serious conflicts within an adolescent— 
caused by lack of spiritual development— 
curtail his future happiness. I would take 
particular interest in the spiritual develop- 
ment of my child, as this bears directly on 
his character. And I believe that the family 
circle is the best place for establishing reli- 
gious ideals, instilling reverence for God, 
respect for all His creatures, and apprecia- 
tion of the moral laws. 

If I were the parent of a teen-ager, I would 
develop him emotionally, give him affection 
and security, and above all, establish in him 
religious ideals. The teenager, having a 
mature outlook on life, would not fall prey 
to the infamous gangs that roam the streets 
of the city; on the contrary, he would have 
a fertile mind which, if developed, would 
be instrumental in the betterment of him- 
self, the community, and the Nation. 


The Voice of the People Against Federal 
Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker the great 
majority of the witnesses heard and 
statements filed in 1,300 pages of testi- 
mony before our subcommittee of the 
House Education Committee were against 
Federal aid to school construction. 

Yet, the subcommittee, before the tes- 
timony was printed and before the com- 
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mittee had any opportunity to read it, 
voted out a bill providing $500 million a 
year for 4 years, or a total of $2 billion. 

The Committee of the Whole sho 
reject it, but it will no doubt vote out & 
bill for $300 million a year for 5 years, 
or a total of $1,500,000,000. 

This means, if divided among some 
60,000 school districts, that each dis- 
trict will get one-sixth of a schoolroom, 
or about 5 seats per district. 

Obviously, this legislation is—as it has 
been charged over and over—intend 
by the proponents, to be nothing but a 
“camel's nose in the tent.” It amounts 
to dishonesty to talk about meeting an 
emergency, a shortage of classrooms, 
by any such proposed legislation. 

It shows that the people who need 
schoolrooms—and there is a need—could 
not have petitioned the Congress for such 
an inadequate program. Indeed, this 18 
not the people's demand. 

The Government itself is the propa 
gandist for this Federal aid. It esti- 
mated the shortages, or guessed at them. 
Then it became its own publicity agent 
to drum up support for its own prog 
and to establish the idea that there was 
an emergency the people could not meet 
for themsleves. This bill is positive p 
that the Government itself believes the 
people cannot manage their own aff 
for themselves. 

The United States Office of Education 
representatives testified that the effo 
of the people for their own children were 
inadequate, and that they should be com? 
pelled by Government in Washington to 
do more. Instead of using the vo 
“compulsion,” they often substituted the 
words “stimulate the States by the ped- 
eral Government” to do what they shoul! 
do in the judgment of Washington. 

Our own Government itself has becom’ : 
the public fomenter of the people. I 
prepared this legislation and sent it bY 
messenger to the Congress to carry out~ 
not the people's wishes, not the Congress 
measures—but its own compulsions OV 
the people with regard to their educa 
tion. And it spent the people’s 
money to propagandize its own prog > 
at the expense of the people, and at th 


expense of our children. 


It proposes-to weaken some of thé 
districts by taking their money from 
them and rewarding other districts ac 
cording to the Government’s own for 
mulas of favoritism in return for vo 

In this business the great overweaning. 
powerful, pretending Government bringi 
its own satellites to its support. FOr 
example, there is marched into forms 
tion one of the greatest lobbies; 1 
The National Education Association. 
has advocated, in season and out, 18. 
at least 25 years, Federal aid to edues 
tion, of 
Then there is the Couneil of Chi 
State School Officers. Then follow u 
line various groups of Government ee 
ployees, beneficiaries of Government 
public grants and aids, subsidies, or 7 
exemptions. Government maintains 
power by bringing to its support thor 
having a beneficial or natural tenden 
to help each other to stay on the gTA 
train, 5 

There is no evidence of a rank- and- le 
support for this legislation, The hier 
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archy of the CIO-AFL officialdom, and 
the hierarchy of the parent-teachers as- 
S0ciation (but not the rank and file in 
either organization) testified for this 
legislation. 

Aside from those above-mentioned 
Sroups, the people were all against it; 
that is, businessmen, doctors, farmers, 

ers, taxpayers, school-board mem- 
„the American Legion, great num- 

TS of patriotic societies from one end 

the country to the other, chambers 
of commerce, taxpayers’ associations, in- 
dustrial councils, women’s clubs, and the 
rank and file of such organizations. 

ey reported their opposition in a great 
Number of meetings across the country. 

The statements filed also reported 
rank-and-file opposition at the grass- 
Toots. The character of this opposition 

’ quoted below. Many individual 
School-board members testified and filed 
Statements in opposition; so did State 

county school-board members. 

Fear of control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was general and outspoken. 

ere was bitterness, too, that the Fed- 

Government should try to shove 
eral aid down the throats of the peo- 
ble whether they wanted it or not. 

They insisted that they, the parents, 
the producers of all the wealth of the 
Country, are taking care of their children 
and are building the necessary school- 
Tooms for an increasing population. The 
School taxes, they said, are very burden- 
Some, much more burdensome than they 
Should be because of the intolerable and 

cusable Federal taxes. 

NO SCHOOL DISTRICT ASKED FOR FEDERAL ATD 


It should be noted that not a single 
School district out of some 62,969 sent a 
representative to plead in favor of Fed- 
eral aid ta education because it was too 
Poor to meet its own need with local 
and State aid. 

BANKER'S TESTIMONY AUGMENTED 


Sie William M. Adams, of the Invest- 
€nt Bankers Association of America, 
advised the Subcommittee on Education 
alter his testimony that the sale of school 
Sor ans jumped upward again. He 


Pd sale of school bonds (i, e., bonds for 
© construction of public elementary and 
Octo dary schools) during the period from 
a ber 1, 1956, through March $1, 1957, have 
61 2 over 1,397 issues aggregating over 
124,245,000. If this amount is increased 
the approximately 30 percent of total 
1 construction funds ordinarily ob- 
ed from sources other than the bond 
gan cing, the school bond sales during this 
tee period should provide school con- 
the ction of about 81,606,064,000, which at 
Soa A estimate of $30,000 per classroom 
d provide over 53,500 classrooms. 


N next 6 months of actual school 
the Sales is as good as the last 6 months, 
elan Money will be raised for 107,000 
c . Add that to the 69,200 
1080 dens financed prior to October 1, 

uilt and scheduled on that date to be 

5 ara aß the school year 1956-57, and 
17 200 5 all told 176,200 classrooms, or 
el More classrooms than the 159,000 
Om which the United States 
ce of Education itself guessed or esti- 


woul 
Year 1 986.54 be needed for the school- 


* 
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The Investment Bankers Association 
reports that school bond sales are run- 
ning nearly double those for last year, 
and each month shows an accelerating 
rate of school bond financing. If there 
was a schoolroom shortage last year, that 
is October 1, 1956, when the United 
States Office of Education collected its 
estimates or guesses, then the increased 
bond sales by the States themselves have 
far exceeded the proposed additional 
$300 million to be furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government. This shows that the 
States themselves are meeting the need. 
The States are making the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s efforts look picayune, which 
they are. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSED AFTER CONSID- 
ERATION THROUGHOUT THE STATES 


Mr. Richard C. Cadwallader, a member 
of the National Americanism Commis- 
sion of the American Legion, pointed out 
that— 


The tremendous scope of the youth and 
educational activities of the American Legion 
in about 18 programs have given it an in- 
sight and an informed opinion based on 
experience ‘with the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in each of the several States 
through its 17,000 posts and the American 
Legion Auxiliary and have earned it the right 
to speak authoritatively on this matter, 


He went on: 

One of the primary objectives of the Amer- 
ican Legion is to teach an understand- 
ing * * * of our American philosophy of 
government. * * * The American Legion 
believes that real freedom for the individual 
cannot be safeguarded unless the power of 
government is decentralized and restrained. 
Federal aid is not the way to get good 
schools * * * the respective States have the 
capacity to meet their educational require- 
ments if they wish to do so * * * it would 
seem impossible to have Federal aid * * * 
without at least the minimum of Federal 
control * * * and it invites the danger that 
in time the Federal agencies will want to 
prescribe the curricula, textbooks, other 
instructional materials, teacher quallfica- 
tions, methods, and standards * * and ac- 
counting and fiscal procedures.. History 
indicates that once Federal appropriations 
are made for any purpose, the tendency is for 
the affected groups to lobby for their contin- 
uation * * * the expenditures by States and 
local governments for education are already 
the largest and most expensive of any of 
their activities * * * State and local activi- 
ties need no stimulating. 


The conclusion of the American Legion 
is that— 

Any objective analysis of the public-school 
system of the local communities * will 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that the 
pending proposals for Federal usurpation of 
the prerogatives of local school districts is 
unnecessary, unreasonable, unsound, and 
dangerous to the preservation of local vitality 
and initiative * * * if it should pass it 
would represent a tragic attack on the sov- 
ereignty of the States, the welfare of our 
people, our freedom as a nation, and our 
economic stability. * * * Above all, it would 
represent a surrender to the basic collectivist 
philosophy of communism. * * * The Amer- 
can Legion urges the Congress to reject * * * 
proposals to appropriate any Federal funds 
to general public education in elementary 
or secondary schools. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS, INC., OPPOSE 


Pointing out that this program is held 
out to cover an emergency—to cure a 
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temporary schoolroom shortage, the 
statement of the doctors showed that this 
is pure deception. They pointed out that 
last year, Dr. William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation testified before the Senate 
committee that— 

As long as our schools are cut off from the 
most powerful and efficient and productive 
form of taxation that we have (Federal tax- 
ation, of course) so long will they fall to 
receive a reasonable share of the great wealth 
and income of our country. 


Does this sound temporary? They go 
on to quote Dr. John K. Norton, head 
of the department of educational admin- 
istration at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who said: 

Even if $500 million (a year) were voted 
for school building aid, it would represent 
only a first step toward adequate Federal 
participation in the financial support of edu- 
cation in the United States. 


To the planners, the’ emergency is al- 
ways permanent. 

Once the new educational bureaucracy has 
established its foothold in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the bureaucratic employees will 
perpetuate themselves in their jobs by em- 
ploying statistics to prove the existence of 
new emergencies— 


To show Federal control, the doctors 
cited an 108-page booklet, Administra- 
tion of Vocational Education, and a sen- 
tence on page 4 which reads: 

Each State is required to submit a plan 
which must meet with the approval of the 
Federal Office of Education, 

THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative director 
of this largest farm organization with a 
membership of 1,600,000 farm families 
in 48 States, said: 


We recognize the problem * ve are 
convinced that the people in the local coun- 
ties and communities, we have farm bureaus 
in 2,600 of these 3,000 counties in the United 
States, can do this job * * * the result of 
intervention by the Federal Government 
could be to stymie initiative on the part of 
local people who will get the impression that 
if they walt long enough, the all-powerful 
Federal Government will come in and assist 
them. Even though this legislation 
is labeled a temporary measure, we know 
from long experience that there is nothing 
so permanent as a temporary Federal pro- 
gram. Federal aid to education will cer- 
tainly be followed by Federal intervention. 
I cannot read pages 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 
without getting the impression that there 
is a tremendous amount of control there in 
every opportunity under the provisions of 
this bill for the Federal Government or Com- 
missioner of Education to dictate who is 
qualified personnel, 


The Virginia Farm Bureau's executive 
secretary, Mr. M. A. Hubbard, testified 
that— 

Our Farm Bureau members have continued 
to express firm and undiminished opposi- 
tion to Federal aid to education. 


The Massachusetts Farm Bureau, Inc., 
sent its executive secretary, Mr. Carlton 
I. Pickett, who testified in part: 

When the School Building Assistance Act 
expires on June 30, 1959, it is estimated that 
about $525 million in school construction in 
Massachusetts will have been approved and 
built * our century old * * school 
foundation program will continue * * * the 
foundation is there to see that every last 
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child in Massachusetts gets a required 
standard of education and the State must 
help any city or town to provide it * * my 
group flatly holds suspect the encroachment 
of big Federal Government as a solution to 
all local problems. y 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE TAXPAYERS AS- 
SOCIATION EXECUTIVES AND OKLAHOMA PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES COUNCIL 


Mr. Steve Stahl, executive vice presi- 
dent and representative of both organi- 
zations, made the trip to Washington to 
tell the subcommittee that Oklahoma 
does not need Federal aid to education 
and he carried a fistful of facts. Among 
them was the information that under- 
privileged Oklahoma has increased its 
school revenues by 50 percent in 5 years, 
raised teacher salaries by one-third, in- 
creased school-bond issues more than 300 
percent, The Evening World-Herald of 
Omaha, Nebr., March 23, commenting on 
Mr. Stahl's testimony in an editorial 
entitled “Throw the Bum Out,” re- 
counted an old familiar story: 

“A man who goes to Washington to reject 
a handout from Uncle Sam might expect at 
least a courteous hearing. * * * But Mr. 
Stahl ran into 2 hours of heckling * * * 
they interrupted his prepared statement at 
every comma with scathing questions,” 
wrote Allan Cromley of the Daily Oklahoman 
Washington bureau. * * * Mr. Stahl finally 
sat down, thoroughly frustrated, much of 
his typewritten statement unread. * * * 
Back home * * * he reported to his fellow 
Oklahomans that people who go to Wash- 
ington with a tincup in their hand are wel- 
comed royally, while those who don’t want 
anything are given the “bum’s rush.” We 
hope Mr. Stahl is not too disheartened, and 
that others will be encouraged to join in his 
fight. The day may come when the bum's 
rush" will be given to those who deserve it. 


Public Affairs Research Council of 
Louisiana, Inc., sent Mr. Edward J. 
Steimel, its executive director, to testify 
about the financial capacity of the State 
of Louisiana, district by district, for 
meeting its school-construction needs 
and of the willingness of the people to 
do that. He summarized: 

I present information to show clearly that 
Louisiana—one of the poorest States accord- 
ing to the administration bill—not only does 
not need Federal aid but has unused bonding 
capacity after meeting its needs to equal 
almost one-third the total 4-year appropria- 
tion in the administration bill. 


Mr. Steimel read a newspaper report 
quoting the assistant superintendent of 
schools of Louisiana as saying: 

Louisiana can support her schools without 
Federal aid * * * of course, we would take 
it * but the control issue is very much 
present. 


Connecticut Public Expenditures 
Council's executive director, Mr, Carter 
W. Atkins, showed that Connecticut was 
producing “a surplus of 547 classrooms 
for the school year starting September 
1959 and a surplus of 521 for 1960. Con- 
necticut has been and is now taking care 
of its school building needs without Fed- 
eral aid. There is not the slightest 
doubt that it can and will continue to 
do so.“ 

The Southern States Industrial Council 

- was represented by Mr. Tyre Taylor, who 
stated this was an organization of in- 
dustrial and business concerns in 16 
southern States from Maryland to Texas, 
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including Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Oklahoma: 

The council opposes Federal aid to educa- 
tion, including Federal aid to school con- 
struction * * * because public education is 
a matter which should be controlled by the 
States and localities and not by the Central 
Government. We think the Federal Govern- 
ment is already too big * * * and that what 
is needed is some regard for the provision 
of the Constitution reserving the rights that 
are not delegated to the Federal Government 
to the States or to the people * * The 
council believes that Federal aid for schools, 
In whatever amount and however applied, 
and irrespective of the numbef and kind of 
so-called safeguards adopted, is the first step 
toward the nationalization of the schools 
* * * assuming the need * * the States 
and localities are in a far better position to 
supply it than is the Federal Government— 
quoting Senator Brrp—“which is mortgaged 
to the hilt.” 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, was represented by Mr, Thomas 
A. Ballantine, chairman of the commit- 
tee on education, and Dr. John R. Miles, 
manager of the education department. 
Mr. Ballantine testified in detail and Mr. 
John S. Coleman, president of the 
chamber of commerce, showed in a letter 
that as a result of a series of legislative 
clinics, and discussing this Federal-aid 
issue with thousands of businessmen, it 
was the overwhelming consensus of every 
group that— 

The States and their communities are re- 
sponsible for, and able to, finance the de- 
velopment of the school systems required of 
their citizens. 

The national chamber regards as unwise 
and unnecessary the legislation now being 
considered by this committee * * * neither 
local reports nor the research of the national 
chamber indicates that an emergency now 
exists which would justify nationwide Fed- 
eral intervention in the construction of 
school facilities * * * our investigations in- 
dicate * * * that no critical national short- 
age in classrooms has been or can be demon- 
strated to exist. 


The New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
spokesman was Mr. Leonard E. Best of 
the education committee, He pointed 
out that— 


New Jersey does not need Federal aid, since 
it is one of the highest spenders on education 
among the 48 States. 


Indicating that New Jersey does not 
want Federal aid, Mr. Best said: 


In flecal year 1955 Federal funds for edu- 
cation cost New Jersey $2.93 for each dollar 
received * * *. Federal tax relinquishment 
would provide a permanent source of Federal 
ald for school construction without the 
danger of Federal control over education 
* * * and would render unnecessary the 
creation of a Federal unit to administer the 
program, 


The New Jersey Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, Inc., said: 


There is no gainsaying the fact that much 
of the drive for Federal school aid comes 
from those who think the funds will be 
devoted to equalization between the 
States. Most of the funds would not be 
used for such equalization. » 


They reported: 

Of the $33 billion distributed in Federal 
aid programs in fiscal 1956, only 23 percent 
was channeled into the stream of equal- 
ization. The rest—77 percent—merely took 
a roundtrip to and from Washington, 
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The Illinois Chamber of Commercé 
was represented by Mr. Joseph W. Cava- 
taio, who described in detail the Illinois 
need and the school problems commis- 
sion recommendations to meet the need 
He summarized by saying: 

Illinois plans and is able to take care of 
its own problems. 


The Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Commerce general manager, Mr. 

A. Hausheer, said: 

The job can and will be completed bY 
those who know Wisconsin's needs best- 
State and local governments working in con- 
cert with the citizenry * * * we do not want 
this assistance at the expense of our neigh 
bors * * + may not aid be solicited next to 
provide funds for school maintenance and 
teachers’ salaries? - 


The Sheboygan County Taxpayers AS- 
sociation and Sheboygan Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, Wisconsin, was represent- 
ed by Mr. Andrew J. Houwers, vice presi- 
dent of the former and president of the 
Sheboygan Falls School Board. He left 
with the subcommittee a study made to 
refute a national study purporting to 
show Wisconsin deficient in its ability to 
finance school construction. W 
amended its constitution to liberaliz® 
local school-debt limitations and “recos~ 
nizes its responsibilities toward its chil- 
dren. I believe your function is to de- 
velop that recognition and willingness in 
the States that may be lagging. Hand- 
ing out Federal aid will not do it,” he 
said. 


The Ohio State Chamber of Commerce 
research director, Mr. Arch D. Schult’, 
presented a 61-page booklet, Facts Abou 
Ohio Schools, by Dr. C. J. Botte, of the 
research department, and a legislative 
report, Financing Ohio's Public Schools. 
Both indicate that Ohio can and 
solve its own school problems. 

The West Virginia Chamber of Com 
merce managing director, Mr. H. 4 
Stansbury, said; 

The estimates of need are grossly exaß- 
gerated * * * 42 percent of the total pres“ 
ent enrollment are housed in schoolrooms 
less than a dozen years old * * * the pro- 
gram continues during the current sch 
year with $3,800,000 of county bond funds in 
hand on July 1, 1956, with $2,066,000 of su 
bonds having been approved and issued sub- 
sequently, and with more than $6 o. 
of current or special revenues budgeted 75 
buildings all of which adds up to another $1 
million being expended by the 55 county 
school boards for school construction * 
ing the 1956-57 school year. The people Os 
West Virginia are fully facing up to 
responsibilities * * of building their OW? 
schools without Federal heip. 


The Empire—New York—State Cham“ 
ber of Commerce witness was Mr. P 
C. Wolz, chairman of their education 
commitee. Mr. Wolz has been a com“ 
missioner of education in Rochester, 
N. Y., for 14 years and past president o 
the New York School Boards Association, 
Inc., so he speaks with experience 
research knowledge of his subject. 
points out that: 

One of the bills you have under cone 
sideration proposes to make available 815. 
million of Federal funds that we do u 
need for school buildings that we are go 
to build anyway. To get the $15.7 million 
you propose to impose a tax of $48.1 
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lion upon our citizens as our share of the 
million . * © * In order to 
Qualify for the aid we do not need we are 
to appropriate an additional $32.4 
in matching funds. Last cal- 
endar year the residents of our State spent 
$282,569,800 which was used to bulld 4,660 
Classrooms in 366 projects. * * * The whole 
Is a political hoax as far as pro- 
Viding additional education facilities for 
ew York. Under the terms of this bill we 
Would be able to provide 309 additional class- 
rooms, which would cost us, under the tax 
burden we would be called upon to assume, 
$155,700 per classroom. * * * Without the 
efit of Federal aid we are providing class- 
at an average cost of $51,000 * * * 
„the aid formula perpetuates the fiction 
that through such Federal aid the States 
With the highest per capita income contribute 
Vily to the needs of other States. * * * 
e fact is * * that less than one-third 
a these funds actually will be channeled 
Tom some States to others, while more 
= two-thirds just makes a round trip to 
ashington and back * and they shrink 
on 8 as the cost of administration is 
c 


A supplemental statement by the de- 
ent of governmental affairs of the 
pire State Chamber of Commerce, in 
idk to specific questions of mine, 
Owed that all New York school districts 
are able to meet their own needs. 
Wane New York State Federation of 
omen's Clubs’ president, Mrs. William 
. Shary, testified that 15 States do not 
th & Corporation income tax and 13 of 
ese do not levy a personal income tax 
ther —16 other States although they 
pa their own industry, will grant 5- to 
in year business tax exemptions to firms 
10 New York and elsewhere which move 
Baia: expand within their borders. She 


If tax money is collected in New York and 
Sant for schools in other States, it would 
le those States to build their schools 
8 at our expense and thus keep their 
th, taxes low. * + They use the lure of 
ose low taxes to induce taxpaying, job- 


poking business and industry to move from 
in York State. * * Another danger 


Could lead to Federal control * * * as in 
tional education as set forth in House 
ment No. 529 of the 75th Congress * * * 

mh ) “federally supported program has to a 
Saree degree become a federally dic- 
ed thee em unt! it is demonstrat- 
1 at other States have exerted similar ef- 
aid. there is no justification for a Federal 
$ eo which would take millions of dol- 
away from the people of New York and 

Eive to other States. 


oe Defenders of the American Con- 
tution, represented by Lt. Gen. Pedro 
Walle, and the Constitution Party of 
wer represented by Mr. B. M. Miller, 
f eit Opposed. They feared control and 
the States were willing and able to 
their own school-construction jobs. 
L . Edith Stafford, president of the 
and €les School Board of Education, 
Mrs. Ruth C. Cole, member of the 
d of Education of Los Angeles, Calif., 
We have & very great building pro- 
ng * * we may be taxing ourselves more 
calle mer St-tes are doing. Is it fair to be 
States? n to support programs in other 


Mr. Carruthers A. Coleman, member 


of the Fa 
Education * County (Ky.) Board of 
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The Fayette County Board of Education 
has gone on record as opposed to any fur- 
ther extension of Federal aid in the common 
school education system of our country * * * 
we have a problem * * we intend to 
settle it in our own State in our own 
way. * * We feel the State of Kentucky 
has the means within its boundaries to fur- 
nish the kind of education its people 
want * * * and the kind of education which 
has produced some of our country's greatest 
people * * * some of whom never had any 
schoolroom at all * * it is not our inten- 
tion to shirk * * * responsibility * * * nor 
is it our intention to abdicate these powers 
by seeking Federal aid. 


Mrs. Earl Maughmer, Jr., secretary, 
board of education, Houston, Tex., testi- 
fied: 

The Texas official delegation to the White 
House Conference on Education went on 
record unanimously in opposition to Federal 
aid to education. * * We in Houston 
have * * * been passing enough bond is- 
sues * * * for school construction. 


Mr. George P. Whitman, Jr., chairman, 
State School Building Authority of Geor- 
gia, and Mr. John Sims, director, State 
school building authority, State of Geor- 
gia, said: 

We have either under construction or com- 
pleted at the present time 14,461 schoolrooms 
and our present needs are 5,340 which we 
estimate will cost the State of Georgia ap- 
proximately $88 million beyond the $200 mil- 
lion program we already have financed. Now, 
we plan to finance that program ourselves. 
I speak for the State board of education and 
the State administration. We do not believe 
in Federal aid to education in Georgia 
we believe that when we come up with our 
hands out to Washington * * * that who 
controls the pocketbook controls the opera- 
tion in the end. 


Mr. Louis H. Schimmel, president, 
board of education, Pontiac, Mich., after 
explaining a unique plan for financing 
schools by the State of Michigan, said: 

I feel that every State should make the 
effort to demonstrate that it is doing all it 
can to solve its own problem, such as Mich- 
igan has done; and if they do that, they may 
discover, as Michigan has, that they can do 
the job without any outside assistance. 


The only evidence we have on the hear- 
ing record from any local school boards 
or districts is that they do not want or 
need Federal aid to school construction. 

It is significant that when a resolu- 
tion in favor of Federal aid to school con- 
struction was presented to the National 
School Boards Association meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in February 1957 it 
was tabled by a 4-to-1 vote. This asso- 
cidtion is made up for the most part of 
nonprofessionals. They are the local 
officials whom the people elect or appoint 
to manage and finance the school dis- 
tricts in which they found the money for 
classroom construction. 

In addition to the witnesses who ap- 
peared in opposition, the following na- 
tional organizations and individuals en- 
tered statements on the hearing record of 
our committee in opposition to more 
Federal aid to school construction: 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ statement said, in part: 

The heart of the matter is whether the 
financing, direction, and control of the 
public-school system shall remain in State 
and local hands, close to the people and re- 
sponsive to their wishes and needs, or shall 
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eventually be transferred to a central gov- 
ernment authority. 


The inadequate case for Federal aid 
they cited as follows: 

The increase of school-age population is 
commonly cited to justify general Federal 
aid. The inference is that the school-age 
population has far outrun the growth in 
economic capacity. If it were true that the 
population as a whole were increasing faster 
than the Nation's economic capacity to grow, 
the result would be a declining standard of 
living. But this is not true. Nor is it true 
that the recent increase of school-age popu- 
lation has outrun our economic growth. The 
following figures show the relative increase 
of personal income and of children aged 
5 to 17 years from 1950 to 1955. For this 
comparison, the States are ranked according 
to per capita personal income: 


Personal Income! | School-age pon- 
ulation, § to 172 

Per- 

Increase | cent 

1950-55 in- 
creasa 
Jiighest 1 Fe 3, 627,000 | 30.0 
2d quartile. 1. 304. % | 21.6 
3d quartile. 957,000 | 1.0 
Lowest quartile 809,000 | 11.2 


Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, Angust 1956. 

? Burean of Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 151, Feb. 11, 1957. 


Whether we take the 12 States with higheet 
per capita incomes or the 12 States with the 
lowest per capita incomes, the figures show 
that income has increased. faster than chil- 
dren. The 12 lowest income States have had 
the smallest increase of school-age popula- 
tion, both absolutely and relatively, and they 
have had next to the highest rate of increase 
in personal incomes. This group of States 
is coming ahead fast. The relatively small 
increase of school-age population is to be 
accounted for in part by the heavy migration 
out of these States in the preceding census 
decade. In the period 1940-50, the 12 States 
with highest per capita income in 1940 gained 
4,595,000, and the 12 States with lowest per 
capita income in 1940 lost 3,032,000. The 
relative shift continued to 1955. In the 
period 1950-55, the highest income States 
gained 7,308,000 and the lowest income States 
gained only 841,000. In the whole discus- 
sion of need and capacity there has been a 
confusion of two quite different things. * * * 

The entire statistical case for Federal aid 
has been built on Circular 490 (of the United 
States Office of Education). The estimate of 
80,000 classrooms needed to provide for ex- 
cess enrollment and 79,000 rooms needed to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities, which has 
been set out in the statements of Secretary 
Marion Folsom to congressional committees 
and the press, is based on the data in this 
circular. In view of the irregularities and 
internal inconsistencies of the figures in this 
basic document, it is impossible to accept 
them for the purpose of proving statistical 
magnitudes, 


The National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution; the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies—100; and 
the Thirty-first Women's Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense, Inc.—18, 
inserted their resolutions in opposition to 
Federal aid to school construction in the 
hearing record with accompanying 
letters. 


Study Committee Report on Federal Re- 
sponsibility in the Field of Education, p. 131. 
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Listed by States, the following state- 
ments in opposition to Federal aid to 
school construction were entered in the 
record: 

Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, 
quoting State Superintendent of Education: 
“We do not know how many school class- 
rooms are in use in Alabama.” 

Arizona Farm Bureau Federation. 

Dr. George S. Benson, president, Harding 
College, Searcy, Ark. 

California School Boards Association, 

California Taxpayers Association. 

Facts in Education, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 

Educational News Service, Fullerton, Calif. 

C. T. Richardson, teacher, San Mateo, Calif. 

California State Chamber of Commerce. 

California Farm Bureau Federation. 

Colorado Public Expenditures Council. 

Colorado Farm Bureau, Denver. 

El Paso County Republican Women’s Club, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 

Karl E. Brandt, Wilmington, Del. 

Georgia State Chamber of Commerce. 

Associated Taxpayers of Idaho, Mr. Max 
Yost, executive manager: “the above informa- 
tion clearly shows Idaho does not need Fed- 
eral aid for construction of * * school fa- 
cilities.” 

Taxpayers Federation of Illinois. 

Ilinois PTA Study Group. 

We, the People, Mr. Harry T. Everingham, 
vice president, Chicago. 

Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Indiana Legislature, memorial of, against. 

Dr. D. L. Sharp, Anderson, Ind. 

Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind., 
Mr. Paul W. Kerr, president representing. 

Indiana State and Indianapolis Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Iowa Taxpayers Association, Mr. Lyle R. 
Mercer, president: “Iowa has the borrowing 
capacity to finance the construction of these 
550 classrooms, and many more.” 

Sioux City Journal Tribune editorial Febru- 
ary 13, 1957: But Either Way the Richer States 
Lose. Same February 14, 1957, Woodbury Co., 
Taxpayers Conference Against. 

Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. 

Associated Industries of Kentucky, Inc., Mr. 
Rayburn Watkins, managing director: “Here 
are the facts that demonstrate * * * Ken- 
tucky not only can, but * * already has 
faced up to its * * problems.“ 

Mrs. Paul L. Young, Kentucky teacher. 

Free Men Speak, Mr. Kent Courtney, editor, 
New Orleans, La. 

Madison Parish Farm Bureau, Tallulah, La. 
Public Affairs Research Council of Louisi- 

ana, Inc. 

Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation. 

Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce, La. 

Baltimore, Md., Association of Commerce. 

Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers As- 
sociations. J 

Greater Lansing Chamber of Commerce, 
Michigan. 

Citizens Research Council of Michigan. 
Detroit Board of Commerce, Michigan, 
Missouri State Chamber of Commerce: 

“State is creating a temporary school building 

construction fund to demonstrate that Mis- 

souri is able, ready, and willing to take care 
of its own school construction shortages with- 
out any control, interference, or assistance 

from Washington.” x 
Missouri Public Expenditures Survey. 

Mississippi: Telegrams from Lt. Gov. Carrolt 
Gartin; Mr. Louis Alford, chairman, State 
educational finance committee; Mr. Wm. B. 
Neal, director of finance, State educational 
finance commission, Jackson, Miss.: “All 
districts can meet needs with State 
aid, * * Federal ald not needed.” 

Mississippi Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, 
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Mississippi Economic Council. 

Clarion (Miss.) Ledger and Daily News edl- 
torial, March 17, 1957, the Folly of Federal 
Ald. 

Montana Taxpayers Association, Mr. S. Keith 
Anderson, executive secretary, lists unused 
bonding capacity and comments: “Needs 
have not been great enough to put before 
the people for their vote.” 

Bozeman Chamber of Commerce, Montana. 

Chamber of Commerce, North Platte, Nebr. 

Hastings (Nebr.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Nebraska Citizens Council, Inc. 

Nevada, Ely White Pine Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

New Jersey Taxpayers Association, Inc. 

Kingston Area Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 

Glens Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
York. 

Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, Inc., 
New York. 

North Carolina, Chatham Motors, Inc., Siler 
City. 

McDaniels Lewis of McDaniels Lewis & Co., 
supporting Investment Bankers Association 
testimony, Greensboro, N. C. ` 

Mooresville Chamber of Commerce 
Mooresville, N. C. 

Editorials, the Plain Dealer, January 29, 1957, 
Too Costly; February 7, 1957, They'd Have 
To Take It (Ohio). 

National Federation of Independent Farm 
Organizations, Lucas, Ohio. 

Editorials, Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Janu- 
ary 31, 1957, Congress Well Advised To Kill 
School Bill; Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, 
January 29, 1957, More Schools at More 
Cost. 

Oklahoma City Times, March 5, 1957, edi- 
torial, The Federal Aiders' Sorry Case. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 

Pennsylvania Farmers Association, Mr. G. A, 
Biggs, president, Lemoyne, Pa. 

Editorials in Catholic Standard and Times, 
by Archbishop John F. O'Hara, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Graham Miller, Merlod, Pa. 

Indiana (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Associated Industries of Rhode Island, Inc. 

South Carolina's Governor, George Bell Tim- 
merman, Jr, made a strong statement 
against Federal aid. 

Sumter (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce. 

South Carolina Chamber of Commerce. 

Governor Price Daniel, of Texas, a telegram 
and memorial of legislature against. 

Angelina County Chamber of Commerce, 
Lufkin, Tex. 

Catholic State League of Texas. 

Texas Manufacturers Association. 

Anderson County Chamber of Commerce, 
Palestine, Tex. 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

West Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah Taxpayers Association, Mr. M., H. Har- 
ris, executive secretary: Report of the 
Utah Conference on Education and 
informed opinion is that Utah can and will 
take care of her own school building 
needs.” 

Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 

Utah. 


Virginia’s Gov. Thomas B. Stanley opposed. 

Virginia, Arlington School Board member, 
Mrs. Helen S. Lane. 

Virginia teacher, Suzanne R. Dickson, Falls 
Church, Va. 

West Virginia, Southern Coal Producers, 
Charleston, Mr. Walter R..Thurmond, secre- 
tary: “Disturbed by huge budget * * (it 
is) outside province of Federal Government 
and need for school construction has been 
tremendously exaggerated. * * Governor 
Underwood * * * said what West Virginia 
needed was not a tremendous building pro- 
gram so much as it needed improved 
teaching.” 


New 


Inc., 


May 8. 


Wyoming, Gov. Milward L. Simpson, and 
a joint memorial of the State Legislature of 
Wyoming, against. e 

Casper (Wyo.) Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to these witnesses and 
statements of record before the Subcom- 
mittee on Education, there have come to 
me letters, editorials, reports, and tele- 
grams from individuals and organiza- 
tions in about 40 States in opposition to 
more Federal aid to school construction- 
I have received more than 200 letters 
urging reduction of the $71.8 billion 
budget, many of them growing out 
this Federal aid controversy. 

Governor Timmerman, of South Caro- 
lina, in flatly refusing Federal aid to 
schools is outraged by Washington which 
he says is possessed with a blind prej- 
udice against representative govern- 
ment, with which the moguls of cen“. 
tralization go left-winging along in 3 
frenzied rush to outdo the other side 
of the Iron Curtain in nationalizing 
everything presently involving a free peo- 
ple’s choice.” Referring to the quickie 
questionnaire the United States Office 
of Education put out to prove that the 
generous, and most-kind Uncle Sam 
taxpayers’ own money, should build our 
classrooms, he said: 

The figure 1953 (classrooms needed r 
ported on Circular 490 of the U. S. Office 
Education) is not a statistic of a sho 
that is not being met. * * * In no sense 
does it reffect a need for Federal aid * * 
it is an estimate of a need which was rte 
met. We in South Carolina are op 
Federal aid for education. 


His testimony describes what he call 
the guess-estimate figures and how, 4 
the questions answered by the States did 
not suit the United States Office of Ed 
ucation, it fired back the questio: 
maybe to someone who would give 4 
United States Office the kind of nuvi 
it wanted. This is one case in point. 
happened in other States. Some 9 
these were North Carolina, South Care 
lina, Colorado, Michigan, West Virginia 
and Oklahoma. 


A copy of a letter from the super. 
intendent of Pinal County scho? is 
Superior, Wis., to the president of the 
American Association of School A th 
istrators, March 20, 1957, confirms on 
suspicion that some pressure was put OF 
school superintendents to report m ani 
mum need which would result in a P 
starter: t 

I do know that our own State departme? 
of public instruction used its best persun’ ts 
powers to encourage local superintendent” 
to paint as dark a picture of the school hon 
ing situation as possible here in Arizoni 
This was done with the avowed purpost og 
encouraging Federal ald for school buil 2 
and at the same time establishing as se = 
a claim as possible on any Federal iaz 
that might be set aside for school b 
ing.. * If the United States Cham’) 
of Commerce has challenged the veracity ol 
some of these statistics and of some pe 8 
men by inference, perhaps you should uld 
bit careful calling their hand. It just CO's 
be that they could prove their position- into 
When it comes to inflating a minor fact asa 
& mountain of fancy, our brothers in eh 
tion do not have any trouble holding 
own with a California real estate salesm®” 
or even Arizona dude wranglers. 
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GOVERNORS AND SOME LEGISLATURES HAVE 
sam “NO” 
Gov. James E. Folsom, of Alabama, a 
ed poor State, is strictly opposed, 


Federal school ald would mean they'd try 
to control our schools. 


Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois, 
Publicly declared: 

We do not need Federal aid for schools in 
Minois, 


Gov. Price Daniel, of Texas, in his 

ge: 

I shall continue to fight with all the vigor 
at my command against further encroach- 
Ment by the Federal Government upon the 
Tights of our State and our people. 


Ina telegram to me he said: 
Texas is meeting the problem * * * with- 
Out reliance or help from Washington. 


The Texas Legislature has memorial- 
ized Congress in opposition to Federal aid 
to school construction. j 

Gov. Harold Handley, of Indiana, told 
the legislature that the shortage of class- 
rooms is not as critical as the advocates 
8 ee ald to education have indi- 


We are providing these new classrooms 
de as fast as the advocates of Federalized 
education say we should be building them. 


The Indiana Legislature memorialized 
Congress against this legislation. 

Gov. Milward L. Simpson, of Wyoming: 

We do not need any more Federal aid to 
®ducation, and memorialized their legisla- 
ture against Federal aid. 


Gov. Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, 
Said in New York, February 2, 1957: 

I am vigorously opposed to any Federal- 
ald Program in this field under whatever 
Buise it may be offered. The States and lo- 
Calities are capable of meeting their needs at 
much greater economy to the taxpayer with- 
dut Federal aid or intervention in building 

Operating their public schools. 


The late Congressman Lesinski, of 
Detroit, Mich, a former chairman of 

e Education and Labor Committee, 
1 as chairman of the committee when 

t refused to vote out a bill: 

It is impossible to draft a general Federal- 
ald bill which will not contain a great degree 
Sf Federal control over local school systems. 
az * am convinced, after the hard study 
2 have put to the question, that no accept- 

le bill preventing Federal domination of 

l schools can be drawn. I reluctantly 


me to that conclusion, but I had to face 
the facts, 


herne weight of the evidence on the 


ee record, by the citizens who must 


$ the bills, and the sentiment ex- 


ressed in messages to me from all over 
10 Country, is against further Federal 
d to school construction. It is not 
Needed. It is not wanted. 
Let us reduce the budget instead of 
5 it. Let the people back home, 
5 3 freedom, manage their own 


to dose who have not testified may want 
th, tell their Congressmen and Senators 
€ir position in this matter. 
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Mentally Retarded Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing 4 articles written by Blair Justice and 
published by the Fort Worth Star Tele- 


gram as part of the noteworthy series on 


mentally retarded children. In these 
articles, Mr, Justice explores the difficult 
environmental adaptations confronting 
these children. 

The articles follow: 
THE TRAINABLE—VII: Two Bors Accrer 


RESPONSIBILITY, FIND HAPPINESS IN ACHIEVE- 
MENT 
(By Blair Justice) 

“Cullom bathes and dresses himself. He 
can tle his shoes and shine them. He fixes 
his own breakfast on Saturday and Sunday— 
Tries bacon, eggs, and butters his toast.” 

Mrs. Sue Jones, of 407 N. W. 12th St., was 
talking about her grandson whose guardian 
she 18. 

Cullom Jones is 14 years old and for 8 
years has been in a locally supported class 
for trainable mentally retarded children at 
West Van Zandt Elementary School, Uni- 
versity and W. Lancaster. 

When last tested, Cullom's I. Q. was be- 
lieved to be about 41 (the “average” child's 
I. Q. is around 100). 

“H> shows & sense of responsibility now and 
consideration for me,” continued Mrs. Jones. 


PRESENTED PROBLEMS 


“He mows lawns in the neighborhood and 
baby sits for 50 cents an hour. He goes to 
the Boys’ Club alone—about six blocks from 
home—and works under superyision making 
models of boats and airplanes. 

“He can walk alone to Sunday school, 
which is about five blocks away. 

“I don't consider him a problem but a real 
joy.” 

Cullom Jones was not always a joy to his 
grandmother. Five years ago he presented 
problems. 

When his teacher, Mrs. Lelia Siemoneit, 
first took charge of Cullom and four other 
retarded children still with her, this Is the 
way she said he was: 

His coordination was so poor he was afraid 
of steps and would hold on to the rail with 
both hands when using a stairway. 

His speech was limited to single words; 
he used no sentences. ` 

He couldn't follow directions, 

He was stubborn and hard to discipline; 
he possessed a great fear complex and cried 
easily. 

RESPECTS AUTHORITY 

The picture a parent or guardian has of 
his child and the picture that the child's 
teacher has is different in many cases. This 
applies to so-called normal pupils as well as 
the retarded children being presented here. 

Cullom's grandmother frankly says that 
5 years and more ago the boy was in fact 
hard to discipline and did have a bad 
temper. 

Now, says Mrs. Siemoneit, the boy respects 
“proper authority and has a sweet disposi- 
tion. He has overcome his fear complex and 
is very lovable. 

“His coordination is greatly improved and 
he walks upright up and down stairs. His 
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attention span is long enough to listen to 
stories, music and watch picture shows. 

“His speech is greatly improved and he 
talks in sentences. He follows directions well 
and he can take messages to different rooms 
in the school,” said the teacher. 

This is a before-and-after vignette on one 
of the original five children who started in 
the trainable class when it was first organ- 
ized by the Fort Worth Independent Schoo! 
District. 

Here is another child, Monte Young: 

Unlike Cullom, Monte has physical mani- 
festations of his retardation. He is a 
mongoloid. Like Cullom—and most other 
retarded children in the trainable group— 
he had problems with speech, coordination 
and behavior, shyness in his case. 

(It should be remembered that when a 
brain is damaged or improperly developed, as 
is the case in mental retardation, then more 
than just intelligence is likely to be affected. 
The brain areas believed to control speech 
and motor function—coordination—may 
also be involved.) 

Monte, says Mrs. Siemoneit, “respects 
authority now and comes in the room by 
himself, most of the time hugging his 
teacher's neck.“ (Mongoloids, some authori- 
ties generalize, are likely to be affectionate.) 

TIMIDITY OVERCOME 

“He plays games well and square dances, 
He listens well to stories and musice He can 
say his name and many words,” said the 
teacher. 

Monte can take care of his personal needs 
now and go on errands to the school office, 
Mrs. Slemoneit added. 

When he first joined the class, the teacher 
said he was— 

“So timid and shy he would stand outside 
the schoolroom door until he was led in. 

“Afraid of steps because of poor coordina- 
tion. 

“Had an attention span of practically zero. 

“Had no speech in class, uttered only boo- 
boobooboo.” 

“Had to be assisted in toileting.” 

At home, according to Mrs. Siemoneit, who 
gets reports from Monte's mother, “he now 
talks all of the time in sentences. He gets 
much pleasure out of watching television, 


“BOTH BOYS HAPPY 


“He can now bathe, dry himself and use 
powder. He can dress himself and buckle 
his shoes, He is helpful around home, car- 
ries out trash, looks in the oven to see if 
bread is done, pops his own popcorn, fixes 
his own cereal, refills the sugar bowl when 
it is empty, fries sausage, helps his mother 
in the kitchen. 

“He can also mow the lawn under super- 
vision.. He behaves perfectly in church and 
respects his own and neighbor's property.” 

Monte, 12, is the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Homer Young, 4210 Broadway Ave. He has 
2 older normal brothers and 1 older, normal 
sister. 

These achievements, when compared with 
those of an average child the same age as 
Cullom and Monte, may appear small. But 
to the boys’ families, they are enormous. 

What they mean to the boys themselves 
can only be measured by the happiness that 
each seems now to possess. 

THE TRAINABLE—VIII: Acriviry LIMITED, BUT 
RETARDED MASTER LIVING WITHIN ONE CIRCLE 
(By Blair Justice) 

What is the aim of education? 

Are classes for trainable mentally retarded 
children just “baby sitting” as some critics— 
including some teachers of the so-called nor- 
mal—charge? 

The second question can't be answered 
without an answer to the first. 
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Here's what Dr. Elise Martens has said on 
the subject as chief of the department of 
exceptional children and youth in the United 
States Office of Education: 

“Education for the mentally retarded is not 
different in its aim from education for any 
group of children. 

“This aim is to teach the individual how 
to live better; to teach him to use all his 
capacities; to teach him to become a useful 
and contented member of the social group. 

“The aim is always to make him a better 
and more efficient member of the group in 
which he lives.” 

HAPPY AND CAPABLE 


The group in which the trainable child 
Uves is largely confined to his family or to 
the residential school (institution) at which 
he might be enrolled. 

Because he has less than half the inteni- 
gence and capacity of the “average” child, 
his world is necessarily limited. But he can 
become more useful and efficient within that 
world. 

Here is how Jean Backes, 16, an original 
member of the trainable class at West Van 
Zandt Elementary School, has become more 
useful and efficient; 

“Jean washes dishes thoroughly,” says her 
half sister, Miss Margaret Heron, a checker at 
a supermarket. “She can prepare herself a 
meal from easy-to-cook food. She takes deep 
interest in chores around home. She sanded 
and varnished apple boxes for book cases.” 
(Her class does handicraft work.) 

Jean lives with her sister and mother, Mrs. 
Gussie Backes, at 2737 Merrimac. 

“She is a happy child and affords mother 
and me much joy,” the sister said. 


“She has become capable of staying alone. 


She has a deep interest in movies on tele- 
vision and she dances to—and tries to sing— 
some of the musicals.” 

HELPFUL TO OTHERS 

Jean has a paralysis on the right side, 
which affects her . 

Again, what she can do now may not ap- 
pear significant when compared with the 
performance of an average child her age. 

But take a look, from the viewpoint of 
her teacher, at Jean Backes 5 years ago: 

“She didn't respect proper authority,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Lelia Siemoneit's case his- 
tory on her. “She giggled a lot, she tried 
to discipline classmates. 

“Her coordination was very poor; she dis- 
played little interest in anything. She used 
single words, which were hard to under- 
stand. She couldn't follow direction and 
she didn't get along well with classmates. 
She did have a good sense of rhythm.” 

The 1957 Jean Backes, according to Mrs. 
Siemoneit's report, is like this: 

“She proper authority and she 
has gained a lot of self-control. She han- 
dles herself well and is very active. She 
shows much interest in stories and music 
and picture shows. 

“Jean’s speech has improved, but she Is 
etill difficult to understand. She does use 
sentences. 

“She follows directions well and she gets 
along with Classmates much better. She is 
& wonderful room helper. She is helpful to 
less capable children.” 

HEED CAUTIONS 


Jean, said Mrs. Siemoneit, also can write 
her name without a copy and recognizes 15 
to 20 sentence strips, although these things 
are not considered among the most practical 
needs of the trainable child. 

Jean Backes rides unassisted on a public 
bus to school, as does John Castro, 12, of 
2512 Pearl, who even transfers en route. 
John is another of the original five in the 
trainable class. 

When the world of the retarded child is 
expanded to the world of public conveyances 
and crowds, it is necessary for him to be 
trained to cope with it. 
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Jean and John and others In their class 
of nine recognize such words as Stop.“ “Go,” 
“Walk,” “Exit,” and five can tell their teach- 
er what each means. 

The children in the West Van Zandt class 
also are given practice in recognizing—and 
saying—other simple words such as dog, 
cat, sheep, horse, school, slow, pig, rabbit, 
baby, cow. Two in the class show no recog- 
nition of any of the words. 

Jimmy Wrinkle, 16-year-old mongoloid son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vivion Wrinkle, of Azle, can 
do down a list of a dozen such words with- 
out missing more than 1 or 2. He also is 
an original member of the class. 

MUSIC GREAT HELP 


Jimmy, as do 1 or 2 other boys in the 
class, makes himself a litle money on Sat- 
urdays performing small tasks. He wraps 
coathangers at a cleaning establishment. 

Jimmy also is a good square dancer, his 
teacher says. The trainable do consider- 
able dancing and listening to records and 
this may partially explain the belief of some 
that such classes are simply baby sitting 
and entertainment to relieve tired mothers 
at home. 

Mrs. Siemoneit, whose original five chil- 
dren couldn't even perform London Bridge 
5 years ago, thinks that promenading, Vir- 
ginia Reeling and doing the schottische 
develops coordination—something most of 
the trainable need badly. 

The dances also give training in following 
directions and doing things in proper order. 

As for listening quietly to music, part of 
being useful is knowing how to entertain 
oneself, 


THE TRAINABLE—IX: Experts APPRAISE EN- 
VIRONMENTS Best SUITED FOR RETARDED 
CHILDREN 

(By Biair Justice) 

Where is the best place for the trainable 
mentally retarded child? 

Most authorities believe the retarded child, 
like any other, is an individual and what 
is perferable for one may not be for another. 

One trainable child might respond best 
in a public school atmosphere. Mingling 
with normal pupils in the corridor, restroom, 
lunchroom, and playground might not ham- 
per him in the least. fi 

For another the more sheltered environ- 
ment of a children’s opportunity center 
might be more suitable, 

There, during school hours, he would asso- 
ciate only with his kind (except for teachers 
and visitors). Meeting and mixing with 
others more fortunate would come only 
after hours in his neighborhood and wher- 
ever his family might take him. 


4 THIRD CHOICE 


There is yet a third environment that is 
open to the retarded child, the trainable child 
in this case. 

This is the environment of a residential 
school, private or State. The trainable con- 
stitutes approximately 65 percent of the ad- 
missions at the Austin State School, one of 
the four State institutions in Texas to which 
the retarded are admitted. (The other three 
are the Austin State School Farm Colony, 
Mexia State School, and Abilene State Hos- 
pital.) 

As of last June, admission records show 
there were 200 persons from Tarrant County 
in the 4 institutions, and about 65 percent 
are assumed to be in the trainable group 
(the “middle” group, made up of cases that 
fall between the most retarded group and the 
least retarded group). 

If the trainable are to be given greater op- 
portunities through State support, a num- 
ber of authorities think some decision should 
be made as to which of the three environ- 
ments is best for the biggest number of 
trainable children. 

A $60,911 study has been started by the 
University of Texas to help in this decision. 
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Under the supervision of the educational 
psychology department, the study will com- 
pare the advantages of each of the three en- 
vironments: public school facilities, local 
segregated facilities, and State residential 
centers. 

Children’s Opportunity Centers fall under 
local segregated facilities. Fort Worth has 
one at 3208 Ivey; the one to be used in the 
study is the Austin Children's Opportunity 
Center. 

The immediate problem to be investigated 
in the study is the feasibility of including the 
trainable child in the public schoo! program. 

A bill is before the legislature to. include 
the trainable in school funds received 
by local districts for classes for “exeeptional 
children”"—meaning handicapped children 
who cannot attend regular classes. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES 


Many persons assume that under this bill 
classes for the trainable would be in public 
school buildings. 

Senator Bracewell of Houston, one of the 
authors of the bill, says there is nothing in 
the law under which the trainable would be 
included requiring that classes be established 
in public school buildings. 

This is one reason that it is important to 
study the trainable child in an atmosphere 
outside the public school building. 

This series so far has presented a look at 
some members of the trainable class at West 
Van Zandt Elementary School, This class, 
under the direction of the special education 
program of the Fort Worth Public Schools, 18 
financed strictly by local tax money and 
cannot, under present law, draw State sup“ 
port from the so-called Gilmer-Aiken funds- 

Only a 24-year study such as the one 
being directed by Dr. John R. Peck at the 
University of Texas can come, even close to 
an answer in comparing the public school 
classroom, the Opportunity Center atmos- 
phere and the State residential school. . 

This series will make no attempt at con“ 
cluding which is best for the trainable child. 
Such conclusions can be made only in ® 
controlled study—one in which all f 
but the atmosphere are essentially the same 
conducted by authorities in mental retar- 
dation, 

However, since the Children's Opportunity 
Center here provides programs for the largest 
group of trainable children in Fort Worth. it 
will be useful to take a look at some of them- 
THE TRAINABLE X: BeHayion First MOR 

PROBLEM WITH SOME RETARDED CHILDREN 

(By Blair Justice) 

Judy Ann Shipp, now 9, threw her shoes 
out of the window of the. Red Cross station 
wagon taking her to the Children’s Oppor- 
tunity Center. She bit and pinched the 
volunteer driver. 

David Lee Roberts, now 7, was so hyper- 
active that he couldn't sit still in class for 
even a few minutes. He was constantly on 
the move in the classroom and seemed not 
to listen when spoken to. 

These are reports from the files of the 
Children's Opportunity Center, 3208 Ivey, on 
2 of the 46 boys and girls attending el 
there for the trainable mentally retarded. 

This, according to case summaries, is the 
way the two were when they started attend- 
ing classes. 

This is not the way Judy and David ars 
today. 1 

The two were picked to illustrate a vits 
part of the training of middle group re a 
children (the group between the least an 
most retarded cases). 4 

Training for children such as Judy ang 
David so often must start with helping th 
child’s behavior. is 

If society's stigma against the retarded S 
to be broken, authorities feel that certainly 
behavior of the child must be made as 4 
ceptable as possible. 
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This, of course, is not the only reason that 
emphasis is placed on behavior in training of 
Tetarded children. 

OBSTREPEROUS CASE 


In 1954 Judy Ann, daughter of Mr. and 
„ William F. Shipp of 2807 Rosen, was 
enrolled at the Opportunity Center as a mon- 
Soloid child with no previous training. 
She was provided transportation to and 
from home by the American Red Cross Motor 


“Judy was loud and obstreperous in the 
station wagon," her case summary reports. 

Red Cross displayed pure courage in line 
ot action when the volunteers made it to 
School with her. She threw her shoes out 
Of the. window, she hollered, bit, pinched, 
and hit. 

“She used the uproar method of getting 
attention. This, of course, continued in the 

88 group. It was terribly effective. 

"We used isolation and consistent disci- 
Pline, + + She was shown love and secu- 
rity no matter how negative her actions. 

It took 6 months before she responded.” 

That was the 1954 Judy Ann Shipp. 

5, according to her case summary, is 
Judy now: 

‘She sits as an attentive member ot the 
and can perform with her hands, can 
follow directions and get along with other 
Children, 

NOW ATTENTIVE, HAPPY 
hone cares about it all—Judy is happy. 

e teacher's patience and understanding 

ve been rewarded. The volunteers have 
3 Paid in 24-carat fees. And the parents? 

Ust as no one can place an estimate on the 
deptn of their problem, no one can measure 

Magnitude of their joy and appreciation.” 
ny of the trainable are called hyper- 
Active, David Lee's designation when he 
Toored the Opportunity Center in September 
955, This description is most frequently 
8Pplied in so-called brain-infured cases, a 
Vague term that medical authorities in men- 
retardation refuse to use. The hyper- 
activity is believed to be a product of injury 
or damage to the brain. 

vid Lee began having convulsions at 3 
Months of age and still is on medication, 
Which has spaced the seizures to about 1 
every 14 weeks, according to his files, 

hen his parents, Mr. and Mr. B. L. Rob- 
erts, of 2412 South Jones, were asked what 
1 ey wanted most in the way of improvement 
a their child, they replied: “Self control, 

ce, and get along with other 
children“ 283-3 

David, who has no physical manifestations 
= retardation, could not profit from training 

the center as long as he failed to sit still 
aud listen to the teacher. 

Annen Da vid has reached the point of being 
le to sit still. - 

nis eif-control continues to be a problem,” 

file says, “but his negative attitude has 
to ged so that instead of being on the move 
1 avoid following directions or participat- 
pra we know that he is now so interested 
te at he is quick to accept a situation, learn 

„and quickly move on to another project.” 
Un vids IQ is believed to be on the border - 

considered arbitrary by some accepted 
ey, Separating the trainable from the educable 
ntally retarded. The trainable are con- 

ed to have IQ's below approximately 50 


(but no lower than 25 or 30) and the edu-- 


Taole, IQ's above 50 (but not higher than 
Oar 75). 


4 Parents of David and Judy, as well as par- 
nts of all children at the center, receive 


Perlodic report. cards on their sons and 
daughters. 


No effort is made to grade the child. A 
he is provided in attitudes and be- 
vior and skills (music, speech, motor Co- 
Ordination, habits in self-help, and others). 
Children's Opportunity Center, which has 
wn from 2 mothers working with 6 re- 
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tarded children in classes held in a garage in 
1953, is supported by the United Fund, tul- 
tions and direct contributions. 

Its white one-story frame building is pro- 
vided by the Fort Worth Independent School 
District. 


Address by Secretary Benson at Minot, 
N. Dak., May 7, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, in no 
State of the Nation are the problems of 
agriculture of more concern than in 
North Dakota. None has an economy 
which is so dependent on the condition 
of its farmers. Today these farmers, 
and in particular the wheat farmer, face 
a real crisis. While the answer to their 
problems has not yet been advanced, the 
nature of them has been clearly stated, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, in a speech delivered last night in 
Minot, N. Dak., before a gathering of 
the Greater North Dakota Association, 
summed up the problems, particularly 
those of the wheat farmer. Because this 
is something of concern to all the Mem- 
bers, herewith is the text of Secretary 
Benson's address: 4 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 

Tarr Benson BEFORE GREATER NORTH 

DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF NORTH DAKOTA 

CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, MINoT, N, DAK; 

May 7, 1957 

This opportunity to meet with you of the 
Greater North Dakota Association is not only 
a privilege. It is a challenge—and I wel- 
come it. 

I like the aims of your organization. You 
speak of North Dakota as a land of new fron- 
tiers. Your eyes and your hopes are fixed on 
the future. 

It is about the future prosperity of your 
agriculture that I want to talk with you 
tonight. Of all the States, none depends 
more on agriculture as the source of its 
wealth than does North Dakota. You lead 
the Nation in the production of hard red 
spring wheat, durum wheat, barley, flaxseed, 
and rye. The plain fact is that North Da- 
kota can be prosperous only when its farm- 
ers are prosperous. 

With increased income from wheat, po- 
tatoes, dairy products, and other sources 
your realized net income per farm in 1956 
was 12 percent higher than in 1955—and 41 
percent higher than in 1954. 

You are not out of the woods but things 
are looking up. 

I hope in my address tonight first to im- 
press upon you that we in the Department 
of Agriculture—deeply—sincerely—earnest- 
ly—want to serve you and all the farm peo- 
ple of this land, and secondly to share with 
you some thoughts about. how all of us, 
working together, can help to develop the 
expanding, prosperous, and free agriculture 
we all seek. 

We must not hesitate to talk facts frankly 
and honestly. 

Lam aware that Government actions in 
Washington—no matter how sound, well- 
intentioned, and calmly reasoned they ap- 
pear to us—sometimes increase blood pres- 
sures out here in the Middle West and else- 
where, ; 

Permit me to report a few vital facts. 
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Prices received by farmers haye turned 
upward and today are 3 percent abòve a year 
ago. The high prices of the war and post- 
war periods were due to war and the insati- 
able demands of war. They were not due to 
price support at 90 percent of parity. Much 
of the time prices were above the support 
level. 

Farm real-estate values in North Dakota 
are now at an alltime peak, 11 percent above 
the level which prevailed when the present 
administration came into office. Evidently 
a good many North Dakota farmers feel con- 
fident of the future. 

Sixty percent of the much-advertised de- 
cline in the parity ratio took place before 
the present administration took office. 
Ninety percent of the decline took place 
while high rigid wartime price supports were 
in effect, 

The much-publicized decline in net farm 
income began 10 years ago. Incomes have 
declined every year since then but two. 
One was the wartime year, 1951; the other 
year of peace, 1956. Last year net farm in- 
come rose 4 percent. A further modest in- 
crease is expected this year, 1957. 

The peak of net farm income was reached 
In 1947. Gross cash farm income from mar- 
ketings is higher today than it was 10 years 

. The reduction in net income is a re- 
sult of higher costs, not lower gross 

I know that farm people are in a price- 
cost squeeze, and I do not minimize its difi- 
culties. I farmed myself out in Idaho dur- 
ing the period after World War I and I know 
from personal experience what it means to 
be squeezed by rising costs. 

Some things farmers need always to re- 
member. A Government warehouse is not a 
market, Once a commodity gets into a Gov- 
ernment warehouse there are only three 
things you can do with it—force it into the 
domestic market, which lowers the price 
structure; get rid of it abroad, which may 
upset delicate international relationships; 
or let it spoil, which the American people will 
not condone. 

Tonight I want to talk about the road 
ahead for agriculture, and primarily about 
wheat, which brings in 40 percent of North 
Dakota's farm income. 

To use a well-understood phrase, “Let's 
get down to cases." 

About 2 weeks ago, the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced the minimum national 
average support price for 1958-crop wheat in 
the 36-State commercial area at $1.78 per 
bushel, if quotas are approved. 

Though the wheat carryover is being re- 
duced this year by more than 100 million 
bushels, it is still tremendous. The wheat 
supply for the 1958-59 wheat-marketing year 
is now estimated at 41.8 percent above the 
normal supply. Under the law, if the total 
supply is more than 30 percent above the 
normal supply, a support level of 75 percent 
of parity is indicated. This figures out to be 
the minimum, national average support of 
$1.78 per bushel. 

Some people have asked, Why not continue 
price support on wheat at the $2 level applied 
to the 1956 and 1957 crops? 

Price supports for wheat at levels which 
have prevailed In the past have had a trial. 
They have not produced conditions satisfac- 
tory to many farmers. 

Support levels of the past have stimulated 
unneeded production. Last year, 1 out of 
every 3 wheat farmers in the United States 
considered it profitable to plant more than 
his wheat allotment, and did so. More than 
100 million bushels of wheat were produced 
on farms which exceeded their allotments. 
In most cases this occurred on farms with 
small allotments, which are permitted to 
grow up to 15 acres without penalty. Many 
of these farms were in areas not naturally 
Well adapted to wheat, where added wheat 
production should not be encouraged. In 
come cases, large producers found the price 
sufficiently attractive so that they deliberate- 
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ly overplanted their allotments and paid a 
penalty of $1.12 per bushel. The overplant- 
ing of allotments weakens the effectiveness of 
controls. Overplanting diverts wheat pro- 
duction to uneconomic areas. Specialized, 
adapted areas like North Dakota lose out. 
During the past quarter century, North Da- 
kota’s share of the Nation's wheat acreage 
has fallen from 15.3 to 12.4 percent. 

Support levels of the past have encour- 
aged continued wheat production in areas, 
such as parts of the western Great Plains, 
which normally should be in grass. These 
lands were plowed and seeded to wheat with 
the high prices and abundant moisture of the 
war and postwar years. High price supports 
bave kept these areas in wheat. This has 
often worked to the disadvantage of the 
farmers themselves in these areas. Cer- 
tainly it has worked to the disadvantage of 
wheat producers in, efficient areas like North 
Dakota. 

The level of price support has been a ma- 
jor incentive for overplanting aliotments, for 
planting merely to protect existing allot- 
ments and for excessive stimulation of yields. 

Support at recent levels has been very 
costly. Presently we are subsidizing wheat 
at a rate of about 80 cents a bushel in order 
to reach the world market. Speaking in 
terms of programs for supporting prices and 
raising farm incomes, those for wheat have 
been the most expensive the Department has 
had. The net realized cost of the wheat pro- 
grams this past year were the highest in 
history, 6530 million. This can be compared 
with gross receipts from wheat marketings 
last year of $1,742,000. 

These costs undoubtedly would be ac- 
cepted willingly if they were solving the 
problem. 

For all commodities legally subject to for- 
mula pricing, supports are being set at the 
level indicated by the formula in the basic 
legislation. Wheat is not being singled out 
either for favorable or unfavorable treatment. 

During this past year there have been 
times when wheat sold well above the loan. 
This is now true for some grades and classes 
in North Dakota. It may well be true again: 
the administration views price supports as 
a floor above which prices may be expected 
to rise, not as a ceiling which holds them 
down. 

We set the support level at $1.78 because 
it was indicated by the law and because it 
is in the best longtime interest of wheat 
Tarmers. 

North Dakota wheat farmers may be inter- 
ested in prices received by their Canadian 
neighbors just across the border. There are 
several interesting comparisons. One is that 
the United States price runs more than half 
a dollar above the Canadian price. Another 
is that the United States wheat grower al- 
ready knows the support price for the crop 
to be grown in 1958 while the Canadian 
wheat farmer does not yet know what he 
finally will receive for the crop he grew in 
1955. 

I know how well actions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are publicized in this 
area when these actions are considered un- 
favorable to wheat farmers. Just for the 
record, let me enumerate some of the actions 
the Department has taken with respect to 
wheat, beyond any requirements of law, 
which have been helpful to wheat farmers. 

We cooperate with the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in developing 
Langdon, Yuma, Ramsey, Towner, and Sen- 
try, the new rust-resisting or rust-tolerant 
varieties of durum wheat now seeded in this 
area. 

We liberalize the grade specifications for 
supporting wheat, permitting loans on wheat 
which would not ordinarily have qualified 
for the loan. This meant added dollars in 
the pockets of wheat farmers. 

We purchased bins to make storage space 
available to wheat farmers, and privoded low- 
cost credit for farmers to build their own 
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storage. Thus more wheat farmers were 
given an opportunity to take advantage of 
the loan. 

We have in operation a subsidy program 
for wheat exports which, for liberality, is not 
approached for any other commodity. This 
year we are exporting approximately 475 
mililon bushels of wheat, the third highest 
level in history. Wheat exports are subsi- 
dized by the United States Government, a 
subsidy not required by law under present 
conditions but put into operation admin- 
istratively by the Department of Agriculture. 

We recommended, and the Congress en- 
acted, Public Law 480, to dispose of surpluses. 
Under this law we have programed the ex- 
port movement of more than 600 million 
bushels of wheat. 

We put into effect a wheat-export program 
which utilizes the facilities of the private 
trade and has had the effect of boosting 
the domestic price of wheat. 

We recommended and the Congress enacted 
a soil bank program. The acreage reserve 
part of the soil bank is a temporary, emer- 
gency program that was made necessary by 
the shortcomings of production controls, In 
effect, it pays wheat farmers for acreage re- 
ductions which, it was originally contem- 
plated, would be made without compensation 
under the acreage allotment and price sup- 
port program. The 1956 wheat acreage re- 
serve program resulted in payments to North 
Dakota wheat farmers which totaled about 
$13 million. This year's wheat acreage re- 
serve payments in North Dakota are expected 
to total about $21 million. 

We permitted wheat farmers in drought 
areas to graze their wheat acreage reserve 
land, thus enabling them to maintain basic 
breeding herds. 

If you do not hear enough about actions of 
the Department of Agriculture which are 
favorable to wheat farmers, it is not because 
these actions are nonexistent. It is because 
in the Northern Great Plains you are sub- 
jected to a barrage of carefully prepared prop- 
aganda. You hear most of what is bad and 
little of what is good. I grant everyone a 
full right to his own opinion. I ark only that 
the people study all the facts, not just one 
side of the story, before they form their 
opinions, 

I shall lay before you as clearly as I can the 
economic and legislative situation as it per- 
tains to wheat. 

But first let me say that farm policy with 
Tespect to wheat is confronted with a new 
dimension. The new dimension is a revolu- 
tion of farm technology. Since the beginning 
of World War II the man-hours needed to 
produce 100 bushels of wheat dropped from 
67 to only 26. Yields per acre have increased 
around 25 percent. The onrush of technology 
has outmoded earlier ideas about production 


-control and price policy. Effective restric- 


tions on production are now virtually impos- 
sible with the type of controls acceptable in 
a democratic society. 

The basic ideas in governing farm legisla- 
tion were laid down before World War II be- 
fore the technological revolution had reached 
anything like its present magnitude. The 


Agricultural Act of 1954 eliminated price sup- 


port at 90 percent of parity as a mandatory 
requirement, but retained it as an objective. 
It retained all the machinery of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, with the inten- 
tion of reducing the supply so as to achieve 
price supports at 90 percent of parity. The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 was a forward step, 
but not a very long step, toward a program 
that would relax restrictions on wheat farm- 
ers and regain market opportunities. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 defended the 
changes made in 1954 and added the soil 
bank. But the main ideas embodied in basic 
farm legislation are still the ones hammered 
out a quarter of a century ago to meet the 
problems of a general depression before the 
technological revolution had fully developed, 
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Let us see how this legislation works out 
for wheat in today’s world. 

First, what are the chances for increased 
wheat allotments? If 90 percent of parity re- 
mains the price-support goal, as it is at pres- 
ent, with rigid formulas as in the old law, it 
is impossible to foresee the time when total 
acreage allotments will exceed the 1957 level. 
This is the prospect in spite of the soil bank 
and in spite of surplus disposal programs. 

A high price is not a satisfactory single 
objective for farm program. Farmers are in- 
terested in income which takes account of 
volume as well as price. It is income, not 
price, that farmers spend. 

The prospective carryover of wheat at the 
end of the present marketing year is 906 
million bushels. If-we were not to harvest 
a single bushel of wheat in 1957, there 
would still be nearly enough for a full 
year’s needs. The supply is so great that if 
it were not for the minimum national al- 
lotment the 1958 acreage would be forced 
down by the formula in the law to 23 mil- 
lion instead of 55 million acres, 

When the 55-million-acre minimum allot- 
ment was originally enacted, it was ex- 
pected that this would produce our do- 
mestic requirements. But, with acreage 
limited and price supports at an induce- 
ment level, farmers chose their best land 
and used modern technology to incress¢ 
yields per acre. The 55-million-acre mini- 
mum now produces enough wheat for both 
our domestic and export needs, allowing very 
little opportunity to reduce surpluses. 

Foreign nations, thinking about bread for 
their teeming millions, look at our high price 
and restrictions on production. They then 
expand wheat production even on rocky hill- 
sides, while wheat production on our fertile 
prairies is prohibited. From 1925-29 to 1954- 
56, United States wheat production in 
18 percent, while production in the rest of 
the world increased 42 percent, And much 
of the United States production during 
1954-56 went into storage or was expo 
with the assistance of Government programs. 

Back in 1925-29, before the control pro- 
gram, wheat brought in 7.5 percent of cash 
farm receipts in the United States. After 
nearly a quarter century of controls and 
supports, this percentage had fallen to 6.1 
percent. 

Many wheat farms have too small an al- 
lotment to be efficient or to earn a satis- 
factory income. Advancing technology 
makes it possible—indeed, almost impera- 
tive—for small wheat farmers to increase 
their acreage. But this will be practically 
impossible so long as we restrict production 
in an effort to achieve a high level of pricé 
support. 

And what are the chances of price suP~ 
ports being increased under governing leg“ 
islation? . 

With modern methods, the 55-million-acre 
minimum national allotment can be expect- 
ed to produce so much wheat, despite the 
soil bank and the surplus-disposal program: 
as to keep the support level far below 90 
percent of parity for as far ahead as we can 
see. 


That all this poses a serious problem for 
wheatgrowers, I am well aware. Wheat farm- 
ers are being subjected to the forces gen“ 
erated by the technological revolution. 
Their markets are burdened by surpl 
which result at least in part from past wat 
time programs continued in peacetime: 
They produce a commodity which is de- 
clining in per capita consumption. They 
are sharply restricted in the acres of wheat 
they can grow. The prices they pay have 
gone up and the prices they receive have 
come down. Other countries have capt 
most of the growth in the world wheat 
market. 

Farmers have the established right, im co 
operation with Government, to undertake 
programs which increase the price of their 
products if they wish to do so. As much 43 
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any other group, they have the moral right 
to influence supply and price in what they 
deem to be their own interest. They are 
entitled to the sympathetic help of their 
vernment in meeting their economic prob- 
the same as any other group. These 
tights have been fought for and have been 
Won. I applaud and defend the victory. 
My question is this: Is it wise to use their 
Won rights in behalf of a program 
w imposes irksome controls in an effort 
to reach what seems to be an unobtainable 
Price objective? Particularly is this question 
pbPropriate with respect to a program which 
as lost markets and stimulated production 
Many countries abroad and in areas not 
Adapted to wheat at home. 
Our present difficulties, all kinds of 
les will be put forward. Some of these 
a would make what are called pro- 
uction payments to wheat farmers from the 
eral Treasury. Others would divide the 
mestic market from the world market. 
Still others would move—to the degree 
that it can be accomplished—toward more 
om to produce and toward prices that 
are more competitive. Such a price would 
out of wheat production some of those 
tù Which have other and better oppor- 
whee It would open outlets for feed 
It eat. It would broaden markets generally. 
wh Would curb uneconomic expansion of 
font Production abroad by indicating to 
been nations that we intend to produce 
heat, and to sell it. 
ether with revisions of the price-sup- 
e and production-control machinery, we 
Ust continue and strengthen program to 
ald wheat exports, to bring about needed 
=) in land use, to provide needed credit, 
oy to reduce the costs of production. Thus 
wee help lift the problems of the farmers 
O produce the staff of life. 
t farmers should ask themselves ear- 
Restly and honestly whether a program of 
triction and scarcity can possibly mean 
As much to them in the long run as a pro- 
involving more freedom to plant and 
freedom for market growth. 
bai aye given you no slogans. I have prom- 
no cure-all, no secret weapon. I have 
no easy solution to the problems 
Of wheat producers. There are none. Some 
Pa are merely less difficult than others. 
on Counsel is this: As wheat farmers choose 
tak, Path they propose to follow, they should 
© account of where the path leads as 
Ba as how pleasant they may find the first 


on nother chapter of the continuing debate 
1 farm Policy lies ahead of us. Debates on 
arm policy, like the old kerosene lamp, 
tometimes generate about as much heat as 
nad do light. It is my hope that we can 
Ve à little more light and a little less heat. 
The People are the salt of the earth. 
uae have sound judgment. They can be 
ores with the facts. The job is to see 
t they get them. It is of utmost impor- 
wh that they do. May God speed the day 
en decision is based on sound Judgment 
Sound judgment is based on fact. 


Inequity Rules the Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


8 + HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
beaker, the periodic reports of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture on participa- 
tion in the soil bank make startling 
reading. For example, a study of the 
figures for 1957 acreage reserve signups 
through April 5, 1957, and conservation 
reserve signups through March 15, 1957, 
reveals that one State, Kansas, with a 
population of 2,060,000, stands to receive 
more money for this crop year than 25 
other States, having a population of over 
70 million people. 

Based on signups through the dates 
mentioned, the figure for maximum ben- 
efits for Kansas is $86,798,281. Here are 
the maximum payment and population 
figures for 25 other States: 


„„ PESAN 845, 000 

8 Ra 

76, 225, 000 

905, 000 

273, 775 2, 002, 000 

$43, 801 306, 000 

934, 728 387, 000 

967, 923 5, 016, 000 

1, 432, 993 5, 420, 000 

1, 619, 442 2, 241, 000 

Ia 2, 349, 825 2, 669, 000 

7 2, 403, 230 3, 452, 000 

EN 2, 803, 074 781, 000 
Virginia. 3, 330, 904 3, 579, 000 
Oregon 3, 478, 832 1, 669, 000 
Pennsylvania. 4, 043, 307 11, 159, 000 
New York... 4, 352, 217 16, 124, 000 
Idaho 5, 236, 647 609, 000 
Arizona 6, 256, 266 890, 000 
Washington 6, 485, 135 2, 570, 000 
Montana 9, 302, 452 633, 000 
Wisconsin. 9, 489, 356 3, 694, 000 
New Mexico 9. 206, 043 795, 000 
enness ce 9, 869, 508 3, 417, 000 


Using the same reports, we find the 
following to be the 16 highest States in 
monetary benefits available for this crop 
year: 


25, 283, 976 
25, 161, 337 
22, 351, 640 
22. 043, 141 
19, 448, 200 
19, 242, 740 
18, 860, 806 
18, 586, 157 
18, 423, 353 

17, 642, 587 


As the total for the entire United 
States is $686,465,646, it will be seen that 
one-third of the States stand to receive 
74 percent of the money. 


Let us add eight more States: 


1 $16, 576, 387 
c =- 15. 227. 083 
South Carolina = 15,225, 822 
. [a 
N - 12,962,615 
inn —4 — 11,040,579 
Kentucky Dres —— 9,974,554 
1 ‚ —[pXʃ tries ts rire AE - 9,869,508 

— 


Grand total 611, 198, 403 


Thus, it is shown that one-half of the 
States are eligible for 89 percent of the 
benefits. 
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If I Were the Parent of a Teen-Ager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
essay: 

Ir I WERE THE PARENT OF A TEEN-AGER 
(By Phyllis Marciniak, St. Joseph High 
School, junior, first prize (girl) ) 

Today many parents are frantically at- 
tempting to establish better relationship be- 
tween themselves and their teen-age off- 
spring. Flanked by numerous current arti- 
cles, they are endeavoring to undertake this 
belated project for fear that their teen-agers 
have already fallen subject to that threat- 
ening and dreaded malignant social cancer— 
delinquency. Unfortunately, the efforts of 
some parents seem doomed to failure simply 
because they are much too late. How can 
this tragic picture be averted? 

In my estimation, teen-age should 
begin, not at 13 or 16 but in the flexible 
years of infancy, From then on there should 
be a watchful concentration on the proper 
bringing up. 

II I were the parent of a teen-ager, I would 
primarily desire to become my child's friend, 
someone to whom my son or daughter could 
come freely with his fears and troubles, as 
well as his accomplishments. I would always 
find time to help him iron out his difficulties 
and praise him for his triumphs. Tender, 
loving care would be bestowed on him at the 
earliest possible age. That time-worn maxim, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child,” con- 
tains an abundance of truth, but would be 
employed only in cases of serious and de- 
liberate disobediences. Other small punish- 
ments would be meted out in accordance 
with the degree of misdeeds. My child would 
automatically develop love and respect for 
his parents, if he were piloted by a firm but 
kindly hand. 

Another basic fundamental which would 
accent my child’s rearing would be love of 
God and, consequently, love of neighbor. 
Religious instruction would be of prime im- 
portance in my home, if I want my child to 
possess a strong sense of morals, high Chris- 
tian ideals, and an unprejudiced tolerance 
of persons of any race, religion, or creed. 
The unity of my family would be assured, 
because the members would go to church 
together every Sunday. 

It is this unity in the family that would 
be all important in teen training. Besides 
giving the teen a sense of security, it would 
make him want to stay at home and enjoy 
an evening with the family, rather than roam 
the streets and perhaps engage in acts of 
vandalism. 

Provisions would also be made for social 
recreation right at home. My child’s choice 


_ friends would always find a “welcome mat” 


on my doorstep. If my teen desired outside 
recreation, he would be taught to make a 
wise choice of places, with the right com- 
panions, 

Harmony between parent and child would 
further be developed by family excursions. 
Sharing the same experiences helps im- 
measurably to keep the family together, 

My dream for a happy and God-fearing 
family is to make it a united, self-sufficient 
unit. This oneness could be likened to the 
atom, certainly an important unit of struc- 
ture in this day and age. The nucleus would 
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be the love and respect the teen-ager has 
for God, his parents, and his fellow men. 
. The electrons rotating around the nucleus 
would be the incidents and experiences, both 
joyful and tearful, which enrich family life. 
Thus, the family, like the atom, would be a 
loving, perfect whole. 


Much Credit Is Due Arthur Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
your mail deliveries are back to normal, 
like all good Americans you like to have 
the facts. I believe that right now is a 
good time to make public the following 
facts and figures. 

There is one outstanding fact which 
must be considered above all, which is 
that the Postmaster General has only 
4.3 percent of the appropriated funds 
over which he has full control, the other 
95.7 percent must be expended in accord- 
ance with specific directives in laws 
which Congress has previously passed. 

Now let us ponder over these following 
facts and figures. 

How much does the Post Office De- 
partment spend in a year? About $3,- 
250,000,000; 78.4 percent for postal em- 
ployees’ salaries and fringe benefits set 
by Congress; 15.5 percent for transpor- 
tation of mail set by Government agen- 
cies; 1.8 percent for rents, utilities, and 
communications set by FCC; only 4.3 
percent left for controllable items over 
which the Department really exercises 
any control—use money to print stamps, 
buy trucks, pens for 38,000 post offices, 
and hundreds of other items needed to 
operate post offices. 

Why did the Post Office Department 
need additional funds? To give accus- 
tomed service; none of this money to pay 
past bills. Three reason why it is cost- 
ing more to give the American people 
the mail service they deserve, expect, 
and pay for: First, more mail than esti- 
mated by about a billion pieces. And 
this increased volume of mail does not 
provide funds to operate the Post Office 
Department since all revenues go direct- 
ly to the Treasury Department; second, 
increased mail service to 1.3 million new 
homes; and, third, higher wages to em- 
ployees by law. 

All three of these reasons beyond con- 
trol of the Department. 

Has the Post Office Department ever 
asked for more money before? Yes; but 
only once in past 4 years. In 1956 
needed and got $166 million more, of 
which $150 million was for pay increases 
under Public Law 68, effective March 1, 
1955; the remaining $16 million is the 
only supplemental appropriation the De- 
“partment has received in 4 years for 
additional operating expenses, How- 
ever, in 2 other years spent less: In 1954 
turned back $105 million; in 1955 turned 
back almost $50 million. i 
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Post Ofice Department 


Supplemental Surplus funds 
returned to 
‘Treasury 


Fiscal year 


42, 993, 625 


41, 000, 000 


Are you cutting costs in the Post Office 
Department? Yes; now carrying 20 per- 
cent more mail with fewer employees 
than 6 years ago. 

How many postal employees are there? 
In 1952, 523,757; 1955, 511,613; 1956, 
508,587. 

How is mail volume increasing? In 
1952, 49.9 billion pieces; 1956, 56.4 bil- 
lion pieces; 1957, estimated, 58.8 billion 
pieces; 1958, estimated, 59.7 billion 
pieces. 

Is the Post Office Department satisfied 
with mail service today? Of course not; 
better than it was but still mot good 
enough. 

What is the Post Office Department 
doing to improve service? Spending 
over $4 million this year alone on re- 
search; set up first Office of Research 
and Engineering in history; working 
with 9 engineering firms and Bureau of 
Standards; developing mechanical and 
electronic devices to speed mail through 
post offices; over 1,500 obsolete post of- 
fices replaced in past 4 years with new 
ones built by private capital. Objective: 
Next day delivery of mail anywhere in 
the United States. 


The Soil Bank—An Expensive and Disap- 
pointing Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, evidence is accumulating that 
the costly soil-bank plan is a failure. 
When viewed from the standpoint of its 
original purpose, results have been dis- 
appointing to its sponsors, and many of 
the farmers it was supposed to help have 
found scant attraction in it. In short, 
it is becoming clear that the soil bank 
is unworkable, inequitable, and unpro- 
ductive of benefits to agriculture gen- 


erally. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include an article ap- 
pearing in the May issue of Nation’s 
Business—only one of many which have 
been published recently in responsible 
newspapers and national magazines— 
pointing up some of the defects in this 
re experiment. The article fol- 
OWS: 
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Wuy Farm Prawn Wox'r Work—Sor-BANK 
Inka Ustnc Up $600 MILLION IN Tax MONEY, 
Hoxps LITTLE HOPE von RESULTS 

(By Charles B. Seib) 

The Government soll bank, in its first full 
year of operation, already gives evidence of 
being far from a smashing success. 

This plan pays farmers in cash for deposit- 
ing part of their farmland with the Govern- 
ment in the form of a nonproducing reserve. 
Although the bank has cut into production 
of the surplus crops it covers, it is also clear 
that: 

It is an extremely expensive device. 

It will have no more than a temporary re- 
straint on mounting farm production unless 
it is constantly made bigger and costlier. 

Some farmers are being treated unfairly— 
getting less soil-bank acreage or less generous 
payments than other farmers, 

Some farmers are treating the Govern- 
ment unfairly—using the soil-bank program 
in ways its authors never envisioned. 

The fact is, it is hard to find anyone in 
Washington who will go far in praising the 
program. The general line of comments is: 

“Well, it may do some good—temporarily. 
But we certainly have no faith in it as it now 
stands for the long run.” 

A major aspect of the farm problem is to 
find means of adjusting farm output to levels 
that will yield satisfactory prices to farm- 
ers—prices in line with the cost of farm 
production. 

The soil-bank program was put forward as 
a new tool to promote such an adjustment. 

It was recognized that even if successful, 
the adjustment would be only temporary— 
would buy time for other fundamental ad- 
justments. 

It was, even among its stanchest support - 
ers, advocated as at best a step in the right 
direction. 

As a tool, its limitations are becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. The outlook for its 
success is less than bright even if the pro- 
gram were to work effectively to achieve its 
intent of reducing crop acreage. 

By the end of 1957, about $1 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money will have been paid out to 
farmers under the soil-bank program—up*” 
ward of $20 for every American household. 
Here is an interim report on how it operates 
and some of the headaches and complaints 
being encountered by the men who are trying 
to make it work. 

WHAT Is IT? ` 

The soil bank is a device designed to with- 
draw farmland from production in order to 
cut down on farm surpluses which now tle 
up more than $8 billion in Federal funds 
cost $1 million a day to store, and which de- 
press farm prices. A secondary purpose is to 
increase soil fertility by conservation and 
soil-rebuilding practices. 

Under the soil-bank law, the Agriculture 
Department can spend up to $1.2 billion 4 
year on the program. The bank actually has 


two parts. The first is an acreage reserve 


program of $750 million, for acreage actually 
taken out of production of six specific 
crops—wheat, upland cotton, corn, tobacco, 
peanuts, and rice. Because peanut supply 
and demand are in balance, the Agriculture 
Department. has not included that crop in 
this year's program. The second part is * 
conservation reserve program of up to $450 
million, for payments to farmers who con- 
tract to devote part of their general cropland 
for 3 to 15 years to grass, trees, water stor- 
age, or other long-range conservation uses. 
The acreage reserve part of the program is 
the more important one so far as choking 
current production is concerned. Under it, 
farmers receive an amount equal, in theory 
at least, to the profit they would have made 
by cropping the land taken out of produc- 
tion, plus a small bonus that was designed to 
encourage participation, A complex system 
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Of State and county prices, based on average 
yields, determines the per acre pay- 
t to farmers. 
WHAT IS IT COSTING? 

Because the maximum participation has 
not been achieved, the program will prob- 
ably cost less than 81 billion this year. 
That includes an estimated 68 million ad- 

ative cost. This fact has permitted 

the President to tell Congress it can cut 
$254 million from the budget request. Last 
Year, when the program got off to a late 
Start, it cost $260 million. (One department 
Official said recently, about last year’s expe- 
tience: “We could have done better if they d 
given us the money and told us to 

it among the farmers.”) Of course, 

no one can estimate how much the soll bank 

Saving by reducing the cost of price sup- 
Port and other Federal farm programs. 

The latest reports from the field give this 
Picture of the 1957 program. More than 

13 million acres have been signed up for 

Acreage reserve in close to 1 million sepa- 
Tate agreements. (Some farmers have sev- 
22 contracts, so less than that number of 

armers are involved.) If these cooperating 
armers comply with all regulations, they 
receive this year, for taking this 21.3 
n acres out of production of 5 basic 
crops, more than $600 million. The with- 

n acreage breaks down into 12.8 mil- 

n acres of wheat, 5.2 million acres of 
2 3 million acres of cotton, 216,000 acres 

Tice, and 80,000 acres of tobacco. 

1 e conservation reserve has a later clos- 
Ng for signing than does the acreage re- 
ma and the sign-up is far less complete: 
© most recent Agriculture Department re- 
showed nearly 4.8 million acres al- 
put into the program under contracts 
Nk some 56,600 farmers. For 
tee term soil and water conservation prac- 
en or wildlife habitat improvement meas- 
à es, these farmers will receive this year 

n estimated $32.7 million to offset up to 
Š aa of the installation costs. In 
th ition, if they stick with the program, 

V receive this year and each succeed- 
15 year another $42.3 million in rental pay- 

ents. Final figures on the conservation 
Myre din are e to be substantially 

her than these interim figures. 
WHAT ARE HEADACHES? 


The problems fall Into two main classes— 
culties inherent in the concept of the 
— bank and operational difficulties en- 
untered in putting it into effect. 
Probably the most basic objection to the 
whine of the soll bank is the ease with 
ch productivity per acre can be increased 
pemodern scientiñc farming methods. This 
reba a any system of acreage control from 
ng an effective production control for 
Ore than a brief period, experts assert. 
tas Objection was heard from virtually 
TY official consulted in researching this 
lele—even from key officials within the 
“culture Department. 
ean simply can't work,” a top Department 
daa directly concerned with thé soil bank 
lared in a remarkable burst of off-the- 
tion frankness. “They've taken a produc- 
in Gee method already proven a flop 
twis e allotment program and given it a new 
tail t. There's nọ question but that it will 
&s a curb on production in the long run.” 
mv Tesponsible official will say just how 
og u Production the soil bank is choking 
sol} Agriculture Department experts say the 
bank will cut United States cropland in 
uction this year to the lowest point since 
Mid 1930's. They earlier made rough 
Whea that for 1957 the bank would cut 
bushe production 175 million to 225 million 
bales o cotton, 2.25 million to 2.5 million 
bush, corn by 175 million to 225 million 
els, rice by 450 million to 550 million 
pounds, and tobacco by 130 million to 160 
Alon pounds. 


the 
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But now some officials admit these esti- 
mates may turn out to be on the high side. 
Even if they should turn out to be correct, 
Department officials fear, the drop may be 
only temporary—until the farmers get the 
knack of using their manpower, machinery, 
fertilizer, and other production items to turn 
out more and more on the acres not in the 
soll bank. . 

The alternative would then be to enlarg 
the prògram still more, making it still more 
expensive. 

“The soil bank,” declares a spokesman for 
the National Grange, “will provide some au- 
tomatic conservation, although not really on 
a selective or intelligent basis. But as for 
reducing production—I doubt it, Take a 
farmer who normally raises 100 acres of 
wheat, and who goes into the soil bank for 
10 acres, I'll gamble every time on his 
ability, within a year or two, to produce as 
much on the 90 acres not in the soil bank as 
he was producing on the 100 acres before.” 

Another basic fear e by the pro- 
gram's administrators is that the soil bank, 
in cutting into some surpluses, will merely 
increase other surpluses—surpluses of crops 
not covered by the acreage reserve. 

The acreage reserve in 1957, as noted, covers 
only five basic crops. It does not cover feed 
crops, which are also in surplus supply. Un- 
der present regulations it is possible for many 
farmers, particularly those who customarily 
allow part of their land to lie fallow each year 
anyhow, to put the land they have withdrawn 
from production under the soil bank. 

For example, a farmer in the Northwest 
with a 200 acre farm customarily puts 100 
acres into wheat and allows the other 100 
acres to lie fallow, alternating the planted 
and fallow acreage each year. He decides 
to go into the soil bank for 50 acres of wheat, 
which would leave him only 50 acres still in 
wheat production. But he can designate as 
his soil bank wheat acreage half of the 100 
acres that he planned to fallow. Then he 
can put into other crops the 50 acres of 
productive land he has withdrawn from 
wheat. 

This situation is at least partly respon- 
sible for the unusual trends reported in a 
recent Agriculture Department survey of 
prospective plantings for 1957. The report 
predicted that corn plantings would be the 
smallest in 70 years and spring wheat plant- 
ings the smallest on record. But at the 
same time, it also disclosed that barley 
plantings would be almost one third above 
average and nine per cent above last year, 
while sorghums would be three fourths above 
average and up 23 percent from 1956. 

Buried deep in this report are revealing 
sentences: “The barley acreage in North 
Dakota and Montana is expected to increase 
20 percent and 31 percent respectively * * *. 
Increases over 1956 are also expected in other 
Western States.” 

Department officials are now looking for 
a way to tie up the specific acreage with- 
drawn from production under the soil bank, 
to avoid this switching to other crops. The 
law as it now stands makes the present prac- 
tice legal. This danger that the soll bank 
will encourage new surpluses in nonbank 
crops is strengthening the demand of some 
farm organizations that feed grains and all 
other surplus crops be included in the soil 
bank. Of course, this, too, would make 
for an enormously expanded, expensive pro- 
gram. John Stephenson, a Washington State 
wheat farmer and a leader in the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, was recently 
quoted in the Christian Science Monitor: 

“The program defeats its own purpose of 
an overall reduction in grain supplies. In 
the heavier production areas, where a cut- 
back in acreage would really make some 
dent on surpluses, the payments are not 
high enough to enable the farmer to partici- 
pate. In the light production areas, the 
soil bank serves as a crop insurance pro- 
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gram for the continuance of uneconomical 
wheat farms. In the intermediate produc- 
tion areas, the compensation the partici- 
pating farmer receives comes in two parts— 
an acreage reserve payment for leaving 
acreage out of wheat production and the 
payment he gets for the sale of alternate 
crops produced on the same acreage. These 
alternate crops—generally barley or alfalfa— 
in turn glut the market the soil bank was 
established to help in the first place, since 
wheat has to compete with other grains in 
the feed market.” 

Still another production problem is this: 
Even if the soll bank succeeds in cutting 
surpluses of some crops, this could merely 
create new headaches, As the surpluses 
drop, prices will rise, and the Government 
would likely have to bid higher and higher 
for soil bank land to prevent new over- 
production and surpluses. 

Here are some other aspects of the soil 
bank which raise questions about its value: 

1. The soil bank is frequently a deposi- 
tory for poor land. Most Department offi- 
cials concede that the farmers who partici- 
pate put their least productive land into 
the acreage reserve—the sloping, gravelly, 
worn out or otherwise marginal land that’s 
the least economical to farm. Department 
officials point out that payments to the 
farmer are based to some degree on the 
productivity of the land he takes out of 
production. 

2. The eventual productivity of the idle 
land is increased. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment cites this as an advantage of the 
program in its promotional literature; its 
leafiets to farmers urge participation, among 
other reasons, because of “increased future 
productivity capacity for land removed from 
production. No crops except those that con- 
serve the soil may be grown.” This is all 
well and good, but it means more pro- 
ductivity on the total farm the next year. 
This could be such a serious problem, if 
farmers annually change the acres they put 
in the soil bank, that the Department offers 
a 10 percent bonus each year for keeping the 
same land in the bank. 

3. The soll bank is being used for private 
financial gain in ways the administration or 
Congress never envisioned: There have been 
reports, for example, that some investors are 
buying up farms, putting them entirely into 
the soil bank, and coming out ahead on the 
rental payments from the Government. The 
Agriculture Department concedes this is 
probably being done—reports show almost 
one-fifth of the 56,600 conservation reserve 
contracts are for entire farms—but argues 
that u farm is a farm, and it doesn't mat- 
ter who owns it, as long as it is out of pro- 
duction.” 

_More seriously, some farmers are using the 
the soil bank to get payments on land they 
were just about ready to stop planting any- 
how. For example, many elderly farmers are 
reported to be taking advantage of the plan 
either to withdraw entirely from farming or 
to cut back on their workload. Chances 
were that, in many cases, they would have 
withdrawn or cut back their planting even 
without the soil bank. This way they're 
getting paid for it. Reports also indicate 
that some farmers with sons called to service 
have found the program a heaven-sent 
means of getting payment on land they 
would have been forced to stop cultivating 
anyhow. 

4. The soil bank has been widely used as 
a form of free, sure-fire crop insurance: 
The Agriculture ent promotes it 
that way. Among the advantages claimed 
for the m in a recent Department pub- 
lication is this: “Protection against crop 
failure. Farmers who put land in the acre- 
age reserve will receive payments based on 
normal yields from these acres even though 
drought or some other natural disaster low- 
ers production on other land.“ 
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There is no question that many farmers 
in the drought area seized upon the 1956 soil- 
bank program as a type of crop insurance. 
Under it, they were able to collect a normal 
return on at least part of their land, despite 
the beating they took from Mother Nature. 
Farmer Edgar Ulbright, of Brewster, Minn., 
an enthusiastic supporter of the soil bank, 
recently told a touring House Appropriations 
Subcommittee: 

“It's cheapest Insurance you can get.” 

The insurance is good not only against 
drought but against frost, insects, plant 
diseases, and other typical agricultural 
calamities. 

5. There's a strong tendency to view the 
soil bank as a supplementary price support 
or even as a relief program. Some Congress- 
men have tried to pump out soil-bank money 
to more farmers by adding other types of 
crops to the acreage reserve—feed grains, 
soybeans, flaxseed, even grazing land. After 
the administration ordered some additional 
cuts in farm price guaranties early this year, 
there was an immediate move in Congress to 
tack on to the soil bank a subsidy program 
for other crops that might have cost an addi- 
tional $500 million to $1 billion a year. 

6. The administration of the program has 
hurt many farmers. Differences in the per 
acre rent payment between neighboring 
counties and neighboring States have caused 
many complaints. During the hastily set-up 
1956 program, there was almost war between 
North and South Dakota, A South Dakota 
stabilization and conservation committee set 
the appraised yield figure for one county 
lower than a North Dakota county committee 
set it for a county just across the State line. 

Southern cotton representatives complain 
that too much of the soil-bank outlay is 

ing to Midwestern corn and wheat growers. 
“No national farm program makes sense,” the 
Atlanta Constitution recently said in an 
editorial, “when a State such as ia is 
allocated less than $11 million for cotton 
acreage while Kansas is allowed more than 
$81 million for wheat.” 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 


As of the moment, the administration is 
talking about a 1958 soil-bank program on 
the same scale as this year. It may propose 
some changes—for example, some Agriculture 
Department officials feel that legislation may 
be needed to block farmers from using land 
withdrawn for the soil bank to produce other 
crops in already heavy supply. More impor- 
tant, there will be tremendous pressures in 
Congress to expand the bank. And all of the 
major farm organizations have proposals for 
changes—some overhauling administration of 
the program, some restricting it, some 
enlarging it. 


Human Depletion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 15 I introduced H. R. 6912, a bill 
to provide a tax reduction for the deple- 
tion of human resources. 

The necessity for such a measure has 
long been recognized by many outstand- 
ing citizens. 

One of the sources of my inspiration 
has come from the thoughts of Mr. Eric 
Sevareid, one of the great news analysts 
and commentators of this generation, 
which appeared in an article in the Re- 
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porter dated January 24, 1957, and reads 
as follows: 

HUMAN DEPLETION 

(By Eric Sevareid) 


No doubt the fact that the little quarterly 
slip marked Bureau of Internal Revenue“ 
lies on the desk has something to do with 
it, but we can't get the image of Joe Louis 
out of our mind: The greatest fighter of 
them all shoving into subways because he 
can't afford a taxi or a car. Joe Louis owes 
the Government over a million dollars in 
taxes. He isn't sure exactly how much; nei- 
ther is the Government. And his is not the 
only such uncertain equation. This is one 
of the great shocks of adulthood, anyway— 
finding that even figures aren’t exact, but 
have to be interpreted and guessed at, like 
a cubist painting. So don't feel guilty if 
you aren't quite sure what your tax bill 
should be. The august Government isn't 
either. 

Well, there is Joe, shoving into the sub- 
way, which we figure he can manage all right, 
and there is the Government figuring they 
might let Joe have the first $10,000 he earns 
each year to live on and take everything over 
that for the rest of his working life. So 
hail Joe Louis, Federal tax ward No. 1, pen- 
sioned off by the Government, not to quit 
work but to go on working, As it is, Joe's 
tax bill gets bigger each year because of the 
interest charges, and every year Joe's strength 
and abilities to meet the bill get smaller. 
An open-ended vicious circle that has to be 
closed, like the vacuum in the Middle East. 

Maybe all boxers, writers, dancers, actors, 
singers, and others whose sole capital is 
youth, energy, or inspiration ought to have 
a new deal from the tax office. Something 
like the 27-percent depreciation allowance 
the oilmen get on the premise that oil wells 
exhaust themselves in time. It’s the same 
with all the above-mentioned individuals; a 
man has just so many fights, performances, 
or books in him. The well of his spirit or 
his strength is depreciating all the time, every 
year that passes. But he doesn't get a 27- 
percent writeoff enabling him to pass his 
twilight years in a cozy 48-room bungalow 
with 12-car garage attached, as they do in 
Texas. 

It's all very mysterious. As close as we 
can figure it out, the effect of the tax system 
is to encourage the investment of capital, not 
its expenditure, which is what life is all 
about, especially the expenditure of sweat, 
skills, and talents. Under the tax system, 
additional expenditure of these precious cap- 
ital holdings brings, not additional return, 
but declining return. The Government 
doesn't say, “Give and ye shall receive.” It 
says, “Get and ye shall get still more.” 
Somewhere along the line, Government got 
mixed up and decided that human tissues 
last like fron while machinery wears out 
like human tissues. That's why a machine 
gets a depreciation allowance in its tax bill 
and your nerve ends don't. 

Of course, people like boxers or writers or 
singers get into tax trouble for another rea- 
son. Figuring your taxes as you go along has 
become a complicated business and they just 
aren't businessmen. Their business Is box- 
ing and writing and singing and if they're 
worth their keep to society, their minds are 
on their business, all the time. And that’s 
where society ought to keep their minds. 
They can't balance à personal checkbook, 
anyway, and in the ideal society wouldn't be 
expected to. As things are, thousands of 
them end up in a tax mess. Like Joe Louis. 

Or like William Saroyan; Saroyan is one of 
the most celebrated, and—some think — most 
gifted of American writers. Saroyan isn't on 
the civil-service rolls, hasn't taken any Gov- 
ernment loyalty test, but he works for the 
Government—tull time. As fast as he can 
produce them in shack on the California 
beach, his poems, his stories, his memories 
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and dreams are collected by the Govern- 
ment. For taxes. 

But he has his moments. He hung @ 
wacky, worthless smudge of oils called & 
painting in his shack one day. The gimlet- 
eyed revenue agent paid his regular call, 
pointed to the canvas and said, What's that 
worth?“ “Ten thousand,” said Saroyan., 
“We'll have to take it,” said the agent. 
“Monster,” said Saroyan with the best imita- 
tion of a sob he could produce at the moment. 


Seafarers Union Urges Protection for 
American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. SHELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I ask that 
two resolutions adopted by the Seafarers 
International Union of North America at 
their recent Biennial Convention in San 
Francisco be inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record immediately following 
these remarks. 

The resolutions, expressing the sense 
of the Seafarers Union that the legiti- 
mate interests of certain of our domestic 
industries and their employees are not 
now properly protected against injurious 
competition from abroad, are a strong 
indication of increasing resentment in 
many sectors of American life. I know 
personally that this union was among the 
original supporters of the reciprocal- 
trade principle, as I was myself. I be- 
lieve that their basic attitude has not 
changed. However, these resolutions are 
a sign of dissatisfaction with the way in 
which the administration of our recip- 
rocal-trade agreements by the executive 
agencies concerned has been twisted to 
a point where it appears that reciprocity 
is forgotten and the interests of foreign 
competitors rather than American in- 
dustry hold first claim on those respon- 
sible for our foreign-trade relations. 

My own experience on the several oc- 
casions when I have taken up the prob- 
lems of various domestic industries with 
the present administration bear out the 
need for a reappraisal of our foreign- 
trade policy. I sincerely hope that cor- 
rective action will be taken within the 
administration so that United States in- 
terests will not be completely disregarded 
and that Congress will not be forced to 
act to put a stop to pro-foreign diserim- 
ination in import-export trade negotia- 
tions and agreements. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION No. 3 Re ORGANIZATION FOR 
TRADE COOPERATION (OTC) 

Whereas the conditions under which im- 
ports are admitted- to this country are 
vital importance to all who are employed in 
the production of goods or in providing 
services with which imports compete, be- 
cause wages and working conditions in other 
countries are generally inferior to those pre- 
yailing in the United States, and in some 
instances shamefully inferior; and 

Whereas the control or regulation of im- 
port trade determines in great degree the 
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tent of injury that may be inflicted on 
can worker by unfair foreign com- 
Petition; and 7 
it is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
Portance where and in whose hands such 
Control or regulation is lodged; and 
Congréss is empowered by the 
Constitution of our country to regulate 
au commerce and to lay and collect 
ties (tariffs); and 
u Whereas Congress is an elective body and 
elect retore responsive to the people who 
the Members; and 
in eas the United States has signed an 
ternational agreement to set up the Or- 
the tion for Trade Cooperation, known as 
— subject to approval by Congress; 


Whereas such Organization would ad- 
ees the General Agreement on Tariffs 
ful effect’ known as GATT, and would give 
or G ATT: pee the purposes and objectives 
ob ereas among these objectives is the 

Jectionable one of abolishing and banning 
Ten Of import quotas no less than the 
to ciation of any means of regulating 
im trade by any method other than the 

en of import duties; and 
could oe the so-called 50-50 cargo law 
on easily be interpreted as a restriction 

trade and therefore in violation of GATT 
teow a member nation of GATT challenge 
t law; and 
be neren any such decision by GATT could 
y Majority vote of the 35 members, with 
United States having only 1 vote; and 
or as United States membership in the 
Would in such case and in many other 
Untensen ot foreli disagreement with 
for ted States trade policies deprive Congress 
Practical purposes of its authority to 
bere te our foreign commerce: Therefore 


y, Resolved by the Seafarers International 
Of North America, AFL-CIO, in con- 

nat assembled, That the Seafarers Inter- 
— Union strongly oppose congres- 
ahi, 8Pproval of United States member- 
tion in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
And do ‘hereby call on the Congress to 
eat any bill proposing such membership 
to to recapture its constitutional function 
— our foreign commerce; and be it 


vidi ved. That copies of this resolution be 
Y publicized and / forwarded to all 
Hou of the United States Senate and 
the 5 Representatives, President Meany of 
the } O-AFL, Andrew Biemiller, director of 
eratio ation, AFL-CIO, plus all State fed- 
epartm of labor and the maritime trades 
en 
Support. t of the AFL-CIO urging their 


Resor orron 4 RE H. R. 2815, IMPORT QUOTAS 


er herens foreign competition, if not prop- 
the debulated. may inflict great damage upon 
fey 8 in American industry and serv- 
lowe des, such as shipping, by reason of the 
iti, Mages and less favorable working con- 
Whe prevailing in other countries; 
tegul ereas experience has shown that the 
1 ation of imports by the tariff alone is 
m bünactorp because Imports often come 
Cost a reign sources that differ widely in 
Sven price levels with the result that a 
to th, tarif rate while effective with respect 
may de porte trom one or more countries 
impo. Wholly inadequate when applied to 
from low-wage-cost countries: 
tien ee an import quota properly de- 
mark can be used to share our domestic 
ting et equitably with imports, thus permit- 
our a maximum of trade without exposing 
by kere = the injury inflicted on them 
an 

competition: inadequately regulated inrport 
t ereas an import quota bill has been 
Walen into Congress containing pro- 
ns that call for sharing the domestic 
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market on an equitable basis with imports 
but presenting the progressive capture of our 
market by imports, thus driving out, destroy- 
ing or severely crippling our own producers 
and visiting upon their employees unem- 
ployment, lay-offs, reduction of take-home 
pay, and similar undesirable consequences; 

Whereas such import quota bill offers an 
incentive to foreign producers to raise the 
wages paid to their workmen, thus narrow- 
ing the wage gap and therefore the compet- 
itive gap between foreign countries and the 
United States; 

Whereas said bill would reestablish the su- 
premacy of Congress in the regulation of our 
foreign commerce, as provided in the Con- 
stitution of our country, and prevent such 
powers from becoming vested in an inter- 
national trade organization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Seafarers International 
Union assembled in its eighth biennial con- 
vention: 

(1) Urge the passage by Congress of im- 
port quota legislation as embodied in H. R. 
2815, known as the Lanham bill; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be widely publicized and forwarded to all 
Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, President Meany 
of the AFL-CIO, Andrew Biemiller, director 
of the legislation, AFL-CIO, plus all State 
federations of labor, and the maritime trades 
department of the AFL-CIO, urging their 
support. 


Are We Getting Our Money’s Worth 
Out of Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following address made by Mr. 
Edward S. Van Rensselaer who is Re- 
search Director of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report. This speech, 
entitled “Are We Getting Our Money’s 
Worth Out of Foreign Aid?” was made 
before the Detroit Economic Club on 
April 22, 1957. 

ARE We GETTING Our MONEY'S WORTH OUT OF 

FOREIGN AID? 

(Address made by Mr. Bernard S. Van 
Rensselaer at the weekly luncheon of the 
Detroit Economic Club, April 22, 1957) 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you one of the most difficult and 
controversial problems confronting our Na- 
tion—our efforts to assist three-quarters of 
the world with American financial and ma- 
terial resources. 

For, like it or not, that is exactly what we 
are trying to do. 

To travel here I boarded an airplane in 
Washington, D. C. at 2:40 p. m. yesterday. 
I arrived in Detroit 344 hours later. In that 
very brief space of time our Federal Govern- 
ment spent $1,500,000 for military and eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries. 

I mention this because I think it illus- 
trates two of our national characteristics. 
We move fast, and we do things in a big way. 

In little more than 100 years we overcame 
every imaginable kind of human and mate- 
rial obstacle and forged a bright new world 
from millions of square miles of tangled 
wilderness and open plains. By faith and 
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relentless efforts we created a new way of 
life and made it the best mankind could 
offer. 

We believe so much in this way of life 
that we have fought for it in nearly every 
part of the globe. American cemeteries in 
Many countries are moving evidence that 
Americans, more than any other people, have 
proved it really is a small world. 

With the highest of motives and with our 
usual superabundance of energy and opti- 
mism, we are today contributing to the econ- 
omies and welfare of some 60 countries. For 
a time at least, ours is a necessary mission. 
Foreign aid has become, in just 10 short 
years, an important part of our foreign pol- 
icy. We are now so deeply committed that 
we simply cannot pull out in the foreseeable 
future. 

This entire program is being conducted 
with a great sense of urgency. We are con- 
stantly led to believe that if we don't move 
fast the roof will fall in—that only our dol- 
lars can save the world from communism. 
If large sums of money are squandered, it's 
unfortunate—but the Communist threat 
must be overcome. 

At this point, however, the situation loses 
focus. We're told in effect that we can only 
fight communism successfully if we lift up 
all the underdeveloped areas of the world 
by their bootstraps, and change their ways 
of life, and make them over into what we 
think they should be. Thus the idealism 
and emotions of a generous people become 
involved and practical considerations tend 
to be brushed aside. 

I personally believe very strongly in the 
principles of American aid to needy countries, 
But this must be done within our own ability 
to pay the bill and administer the program 
efficiently. It must also be kept within the 
capacity of the recipient countries to absorb 
and make good use of what we give them. 

And we must be realistic and admit frank- 
ly that we have a self-interest motive: Spe- 
cifically, gaining and holding trustworthy 
friends in the family of free nations. 

When we first launched a formal program 
of assistance to other nations, back in 1947, 
our primary concern was the rellef and re- 
habilitation of war-torn Europe. We poured 
money and materials and technological 
know-how into the area, and in a very short 
time our European friends were back on 
their feet. ý 

Then we branched out—into the Middle 
East, Africa, Southeast Asia, the Far East, 
and Latin America. We approached this 
worldwide undertaking with the same for- 
mula that had worked so well in Europe 
do it big and do it fast. And here we ran 
into trouble. The old formula didn't work 
any more. 

It is obvious now that the methods that 
had rescued Europe simply could not pro- 
duce the same results in the arid deserts of 
North Africa and the teeming areas of South- 
east Asia and the remote back country of 
Latin America. Our efforts to do big things 
in a hurry in underdeveloped countries has 
resulted in chaos, confusion, and dollars 
down the drain. 

Unfortunately, this lesson remains un- 
learned within the high councils of foreign 
ald planning in Washington. Evidence of 
this abounds in thousands of pagees of con- 
gressional reports and transcripts of hear- 
ings. 

Between July 1, 1945, and September 30, 
1956, the United States paid out $56.8 billion 
for military and economic assistance to other 
nations. Besides this staggering sum, $10 
billion more had been appropriated by Con- 
gress but was still unspent. For fiscal year 
1957 Congress granted $3.75 billion for for- 
eign aid, both military and nonmilitary, 
For fiscal 1958 the President is asking a 
foreign aid budget of $4 billion, a modest 
increase over the current year. 
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In addition to all this, we have provided 
overseas aid totaling $2 billion in thë form 
of surplus agricultural commodities. 

I do not intend to comment on the purely 
military phase of foreign aid. This is a 
highly technical and complicated program 
which the average layman if not qualified to 
discuss. When the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff tell us that our national se- 
curity will suffer unless we continue to pro- 
vide military hardware, training, and logis- 
tical support at present level, we are in no 
position to argue, and few members of Con- 
gress care to assume the responsibility of 
trimming military aid dollars in the face of 
such authoritative pronouncements. 

However, I think the American texvaver 
is directly concerned when military aid be- 
comes interwoven with economic aid, when 
civilian planners are allowed to influence the 
programing and day-by-day conduct of mili- 
tary assistance, and when complicated eco- 
nomic projects are disguised in military garb. 

The need for a clear-cut separation be- 
tween there two basic forms of foreign aid 
is strikingly illustrated by a half-billion 
dollar project to rehabilitate and expand the 
British Royal Air Force. 

In 1953 and 1954 hundreds of millions of 
American dollars were committed to add new 
aircraft to the RAF. It was known that 
these planes, when and if they were finally 
delivered, would be greatly inferior to the 
supersonic planes then in production in this 
country and in Russia. But the effect of this 
grant-in-aid to the RAF was to release Brit- 
ish Government funds to subsidize the de- 
velopment and production. of commercial 
jet aircraft in competition with American air 
frame and engine manufacturers. 

In short, what purported to be purely a 
military program was actually a fiscal ma- 
neuver to ladle more American dollars into 
the British economy and fortify that nation's 
budget, For this the then Director of Mu- 
tual Security and his economic planners were 
really responsible. Furthermore, Congrers 
was not fully informed about the nature of 
this transaction when the funds were re- 
quested. It’s quite nrobable, that if Con- 
gress had known all the facts, it would have 
refused to grant the necessary funds. But 
as it turned out, the disguise worked—and ss 
usual, the American taxnayer paid the bill. 

Even disregarding military assistance en- 
tirely, our present economic aid program is 
vastly more complex and far-reaching than 
anything contemplated under the original 
Marshall Plan 10 years ago. Economic aid 
today includes point 4 activities; the eco- 
nomic development of backward countries; 
a nebulous sort of thing called defense sup- 
port; budget suvport; and the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities for local currency 
which is then returned in the form of grants 
or loans. 

Regardless of the terminology and some- 
times confusing categories, it all adds un 
to one thing—economic assistance on a grand 
scale. In one form or another, this program 
covers more than 2,000 protects in virtually 
every field of human activity as well as all 
kinds of commodities, services, and even 
United States Treasury checks. No lerss than 
8,000 persons are employed by the Govern- 
ment to plan and administer this program. 

What do these people do to keep busy? 
Sometimes even Government officials wonder. 
An official visitor to one of our Asian mis- 
sions reports that he asked an attractive 
young woman the nature of her assignment. 
She explained that she was revising the third 
reader for the local schools. The visitor ex- 
preesed in the project and asked if she had 
any help.. “Oh, yes,” she replied, “I have 
nine assistants." ; 

Here are other examples of what we are 
providing for a large part of the world: Engi- 
neering and. technical services; factories; 
dams; power stations; highways; the procure- 
ment, transport, and distribution of huge 
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quantities of machinery and basic commodi- 
ties such as food, raw materials, fabricated 
steel, medicines, and hospital equipment; and 
railway rolling stock, 

Obviously a program of such magnitude 
involving the expenditure of vast sums of 
money—not to mention the welfare of mil- 
lions of people abroad—requires a high degree 
of careful planning and efficient management 
if it is to operate successfully. 

Is this what we're getting? Let me illus- 
trate the kind of careful planning that goes 
into our foreign-aid program: 

A few years ago it was discovered that out 
of a $14 million allocation for the country 
of Burma, only $8 million had been obligated 
by June 1, Only 30 days remained before 
the fiscal year would end. Following stand- 
ard procedure, a rush meeting was called to 
discuss new ways to commit the remaining 
$6 million without delay. I attended this 
meeting. 

After several possible projects were dis- 
cussed and summarily dismissed, one of the 
planners present suggested importing black- 
smith equipment into Burma. Someone 
quickly pointed out that you couldn't put 
much of a dent in $6 million with these 
items. But the planner had big things in 
mind; he wanted enough blacksmith equip- 
ment to put a complete unit in every town 
and village in the country. This, he said, 
would use up a million dollars or more. 

But one of those present opposed the 
idea. Rather cynically, he asked his col- 
league: “What are you trying to do, shoe 
every elephant in Burma?” 

This little story, however, has a happy 
ending. Eventually enough projects were 
improvised to commit all of the $6 million 
before the fiscal-deadline and it was spared 
the fate of lying around gathering dust in 
the Federal Treasury. 

Now I think we will all concede that in 
any large institutionalized undertaking, 
whether private business or government, 
we. must expect a certain percentage of 
human error. It’s inescapable. But the 
disturbing fact is that available evidence of 
bad planning and mismanagement in our 
foreign-aid program transcends anything 
that might reasonably be expected or for- 
given. 
And the sad truth is that we were making 
the same costly mistakes in 1956 that we 
made in 1952, indicating that somewhere 
along the line of command there is an in- 
ability or unwillingness to learn from ex- 
perience. 

The brief history of American foreign aid 
provides a lesson in itself in the intricacies 
of bureaucratic nomenclature. We started 
with Economic Cooperation Administration, 
progressed through the Mutual Security 
Agency, the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration to what we now call the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 

But while the titles have changed, there 
have been too few new faces on the policy- 
making and planning level, except at the 
very top. In the past 7 years the economic- 
aid program has had five directors. None 
has been on the job more than 2½ years and 
one stayed for only a few months. 

Repeated congressional investigations of 
our foreign-aid program have failed to turn 
up anything resembling a well-defined goy- 
erning policy. And so we sometimes find 
ourselves offering aid before it is even re- 
quested. Or on occasion being forced to 
sell the need for economic aid to the recipi- 
ent country when it becomes obvious to 
our aid planners that the Nation we are deal- 
ing bn just doesn’t know what is good 
for it. 

It's a matter of record that some of the 
countries which accepted our aid were so 
little interested in the grand projects we 
had planned for them that they failed to 
contribute their agreed share of the cost 


This is all a matter of public record. ~ 
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Uncle Sam wound up paying the entire bill. 

Now let me quote from the findings of # 
congressional subcommittee: A 1954 United 
States contribution of $300,000 to the agri- 
cultural services in Brazil was held up for 
2 years because Brazil failed to make ® 
matching contribution. Another 150,000 
set aside in 1952 for a rural education pro- 
gram was carried over as an expended item 
year after year because the Brazilian Govern“ 
ment never put any matching funds into the 
program.“ 

Does this sound like the reaction of gov- 
ernments sincerely interested in the kind 
projects we were promoting? 

This penchant of ours for picking up the 
tab, this apparent overanxiety to demon- 
strate to one and all that we are ready, will- 
ing, and able to foot the bill for eve: 
from blacksmith tools to hydroelectric proj- 
ects, runs sharply counter to the funda- 
mental concept of foreign ald: that our 
mission is to help others help themselves. 
and to cement lasting international friend- 
ships in the bargain. 

It is difficult, indeed, to reconcile this con- 
cept with a policy of helping those who 
haven't asked for help simply in the hops 
that after they receive what we can giv® 
them, they will be everlastingly grateful be- 
cause they will see what they have bee? 
missing. 

I have strong doubts, however, that we 
encouraged this reaction when we hel 
construct sugar plants in Iran, where there 
is Httle sugar, and when we helped erect 
cotton mills in Korea, where there is nd 
native cotton, and when we helped put up 
flour mills in Korea and Formosa, where 
there is little or no wheat. 

We have constructed industrial plants, but 
failed to install the needed power, In Iran 
we helped finance a textile factory. We 
spent some $500,000 for American-madé@ 
looms and installed them in the plant. Un- 
fortunately, the looms required high-grade 
ecotton—of which there was very littl 
skilled operators and maintenance helpers— 
of whom there were none available in the 
native population. But we Installed a halt“ 
million dollars’ worth of looms anyway, th 
didn't provide the power machinery to 
them. 

The deplorable situation in Iran, as you 
know, has been widely expiored by Con t 
Perhaps you are not aware, however, tha 
in 4 years the Industry Division of our for- 
eign-aid mission there had six directors. 
order, they were: a weaving technician; n 
fishery expert; a retired industrial consulta? 
who had never been overseas before; a fox“ 
mer investment counselor; a graduate for- 
ester; and a mechanical engineer who 
specialized in engine design. 4 

Little wonder, then, that our foreign-8* 
planners, when taken to task, haye defend 
many of our projects, technical and other“ 
wise, solely on political grounds when ec 
nomic justification was impossible. 

I believe the evidence is clear—and you 
may have reached the same conclusion as 
you watched the development of our foreign: 
aid program—that the planners and th 
in the State Department and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration have been 
too preoccupied with the outflow of do 
and too little concerned with the things ſor 
which the dollars are spent. 

A big program isn’t necessarily a worth 
while program, just as a big budget isn’t nec- 
essarily a justifiable one. This, too, is * 
lesson still unlearned in many Washington 
offices. Can the tax-paying public 
otherwise when a member of our aid mission 
in Pakistan is reproved for planning a um- 
ited technical education project which nis 
superiors rejected on the grounds it 
too modest? In this particular case, the 
planner was assured that his idea would be 
approved if he expanded it to national scale. 

Unfortunately for Congress and the cou?” 


and frequently benevolent, generous old \ try-at-large, the true cost of this free” 
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Wheeling, irresponsible approach to a 
of of tremendous scope, the true cost 
j ement and lack of direction and 
dat plain bungling is extremely difficult to 
unbute. It shouldn't be, but it is. There 
maby Startling scarcity of reliable information 
aulable to those trying to bring the entire 
under close scrutiny and review. 
Early last January, the Comptroller Gen- 
of the United States wrote a letter to 
tio tor of the International Coopera- 
n Administration enclosing a General 
kendunking Office memorandum calling at- 
tion to certain operational deficiencies 
rem economic aid program and suggesting 
dial action. Among other things the 
new Ndum stated that ICA had asked for 
appropriations to meet the expenses of 
a Projects, although funds previously 
baga ted to these same projects had not 
n fully used or even obligated. The 
ho ndum also observed that there were 
one 1 ematie records in ICA to enable any- 
lien to say how or why ald levels were estab- 
— ed in Washington for given countries 
Projects, It further noted that ICA's 
se Ssentations to Congress in support of ap- 
Priation requests were inadequate and 
t ICA headquarters failed to maintain 
cient information regarding the progress 
field projects and the use of funds. 
Toa ter a lapse of 3 months during which 
Paid no attention to the letter and 
be tandum of the Comptroller General 
the an acknowledgement of their receipt, 
Subcont ter came to the notice of the Hardy 
mmittee of the House Committee on 
Overnment Operations which opened public 
Cones: The Director of the International 
hag eration Administration testified that he 
Compo structed his people to reply to the 
Was Ptroller General within 2 months and 
done. Prised to learn that it had not been 


Thin is indicative of the difficulties that 
ing t Congress and the public in obtain- 
eien aug dle information regarding the for- 

Co ald program. 
it 8 is disturbed by this situation, as 
tive uld be. My good friend, Representa- 

Groncr Meraner of Ann Arbor, and others 
Calling for a top-to-bottom review of our 
Bresa aid structure, This concern in Con- 
mittee pushed forward by each new com- 
Was Teport unearthing new instances of 
ein and chaotic conditions in this pro- 


Poe. me read a particularly significant pass- 
ago m a report issued only a few months 
Come) the House Government Operations 
don mittee. Here is what the committee 
cluded after questioning the top policy- 
ers in the International Cooperation Ad- 
tation: 
Ica © overwhelming reluctance which key 
Cards oe have displayed in laying their 
On the table before this subcommittee, 
cae the apparent intent of some of the 
tae cipal witnesses to snow the subcommit- 
aue r with irrelevant and gratuitous side 
fid €s, has shaken the subcommittee's con- 
which. in the soundness of the reports on 
the Congress has based its judgments of 
entire foreign aid operation." 
light ts tough talk, And not to be taken 
ly. These are the views of some 30 Mem- 
Of the House of Representatives, a bi- 


on cross section basing its conclusions 
mon ented evidence and direct testi- 
ald y from the administrators of our foreign- 


I ie light of such authoritative opinion, 
rem one am not inclined to laugh off the 
try ark of one government official of a coun- 
in which we haye spent many hundreds 
Amen ons of dollars, to the effect that 
and f n ald projects were “wasteful but"— 
this Set this—“inoffensive indulgences.” In 
dur man's mind we were literally tossing 
Nurtin T out the window, but we weren't 
ng anybody, so what's the harm? Nor 
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am I disposed to applaud the comment of a 
foreign aid official, still on the job with ICA, 
who said, in referring to a last-minute obliga- 
tion of aid funds, “We told them we would 
give them the money. What difference does 
it make how it's spent?“ 

I hope, in these few minutes, that I have 
been able to convey to you my grave concern 
with our foreign-aid program, even though in 
many instances this program has performed a 
useful service. Some of our technical assist- 
ance projects have yielded excellent results; 
the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt training 
programs have proved truly useful; and I 
have nothing but admiration for our anti- 
malaria project in a number of nations. I 
also wish to pay tribute to many able and 
dedicated people in the program, from the 
rank of mission chief down the line. 

As I‘hoted earlier, we are committed in- 
definitely to a foreign assistance operation of 
substantial proportions. We can’t abandon 
it—but we can—in fact, we must—improve 
it. 

What we need most today is a realistic 
recognition by all concerned—and that in- 
cludes every American taxpayer—that our 
assistance was never intended to be perpet- 
ual, that the indiscriminate expenditure of 
dollars in one country after another on proj- 
ects that are too costly on one side and un- 
wanted or inappropriate on the other can 
only lead to a state of mutual distrust and 
frustration. 

Our original conception of foreign aid was 
to help others help themselves, and then 
let them stand on their own feet. It's a 
splendid idea; and it's high time we put it 
into practice. 

I profoundly believe that unless we 
quickly and vigorously overhaul the foreign- 
aid machinery we have put into motion, 
work the kinks out of an engine that has 
been lubricated too often with too many 
American dollars, we will find ourselves 
saddled with an international WPA of 
frightening dimensions, with all its implica- 
tions of State socialism and economic im- 
perialism and with a fantastic bureaucracy 
of reckless planners and irresponsible 
spenders. 

The effect of such a state of affairs upon 
our foreign relations would be nothing short 
of disastrous. And in these days of un- 
certainty and international tensions, it's a 
disaster we cannot afford to risk. 

The foreign-aid program is 10 years 
old. The Marshall plan, in spite of waste 
and mismanagement, had happy results. 
The emergency was met and dealt with. 
Since then, under the pressure of other 
emergencies, a new set of programs has 
blossomed all over the world. The end has 
not been reached. 

This program has taken on the character- 
istics of a mushrooming improvisation, It 
seems to be impelled in part by the noblest 
motives and in part by an apparent belief 
that enough dollars, enough dams, enough 
power plants, and enough steel mills, if 
provided rapidly wherever there is poverty, 
illiteracy, brutality, corruption, and sus- 
picion, will somehow save the souls of men 
and rescue the world for our type of de- 
mocracy. Of course, this isn't true. Never- 
theless, we are permitting ourselves to be 
pressured into the continuing expansion of 
a program that has already gotten out of 
control and has exceeded the ability of its 
administrators to manage it properly. 

This country has always been, and I pray 
always will be, ready to assist other less 
fortunate countries in realizing their 
legitimate aspirations and improving their 
lot. But we cannot live in a dream world, 
and many things we would like to see ac- 
complished in other parts of the globe will 
take a long time and must be done bit by 
bit within the capacities of the struggling 
nations to their own load. They can 
be helped—but not permanently subsidized. 
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What we are doing at present encourages a 
spirit of dependence rather than independ- 
ence among a number of young countries 
that have only recently thrown off their 
colonial ties and are just learning to stand 
on their oon feet. This can defeat our 
purpose by embittering the people we are 
trying to help. As a high Pakistan official 
told one of our economic aid officials when 
he learned of the size of our prospective 
staff in his country, “We have just got rid of 
the British because we didn't like to have 
them ordering our lives, and we have no 
intention of permitting the Americans to 
move in and replace them.” 

It's time to create rigid policy framework 
for our foreign-aid program and stay within 
it. Let’s commit ourselves to a useful and 
sensible point 4 program doing a few signifi- 
cant things in each country. Let's assist in 
industrial development within realistic limi- 
tations, to the extent that hard-bitten judg- 
ment justifies a given project from our point 
of view as well as the other fellow's. And 
when I say hard-bitten, I mean the reasoned 
opinion of experts, not dreamers or pro- 
moters. Let's cut out grants-in-aid except 
in the most unusual circumstances, remem- 
bering when we lend that loans beyond a 
certain point can break a country, not make 
it. Let's stop, or at least reduce, a lot of the 
so-called budget support which is advancing 
rather than controlling inflation. When we 
decide to render such support, let's do it in 
a straightforward and businesslike manner, 

Management is another problem. Foreign 
ald is the greatest merchant banking and 
engineering business in the world. There 
are few commercial banks in this country big 
enough to handle all of ICA's banking busi- 
ness. As in any vast enterprise, the need 
here is for practical, realistic, experienced 
management. Until the invaluable asset of 
sound administration is added, we cannot 
hope to wipe out the waste and extravagance 
which has beset this program for 10 years. 

A final word. We have not sought leader- 
ship in this troubled world. It has been 
forced upon us, and to the best of our ability 
we have tried to respond to the call. We 
have made mistakes and we have absorbed a 
lot of criticlsm, but when the chips were 
down we did our best—and I think every one 
of us has the right to be proud of the part 
the United States has played to bring about 
a better world. 

But I sometimes wonder if we haven't been 
a little oversold on our duties to the rest of 
the world and H, perhaps, we might not be 
entitled to a greater degree of cooperation 
from some of the people we are trying to help. 
I would like to regard it as a two-way street, 
with our representatives, both here and 
abroad, acting Just a little bit tougher in 
defending the interests of Uncle Sam and the 
American taxpayers. 

We must discard, once and for all, the no- 
tion that foreign aid can ever become a 
substitute for diplomacy and a realistic for- 
eign policy, We cannot hope to win respect 
or affection by ever being jockeyed into a 
position of paying tribute, bribery, or even 
biackmail to accomplish our objectives. 
After all, we are dealing with some very 
realistic and tough-minded people. We'll 
help them out, but we don't want to be 
exploited and we don't want our generosity 
to be regarded as a sign of weakness. Let's 
encourage stiffer trading on the part of our 
own people, to insure that what is good for 
the rest of the world is in fact good for the 
United States. 

like foreign aid never remain 
static; they expand or contract; they improve 
or deteriorate. If our economic-ald program 
continues on its present course, I believe the 
ultimate results will be most unhappy for 
every one concerned, and the cost will be 
terrifying. 

Our real hope for reforms in the foreign- 
ald program rests in the application of the 
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democratic process. It is everyone's business. 
To the extent that opinions exist, they should 
be expressed to those in authority. In so 
doing, it is my firm belief that a great service 
will be rendered both to the United States 
and to the world. 


Ira E. Bennett: Last Editorial on “Archi- 
tect of the Constitution” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a stirring eulogy of Ira E. Bennett, 
former consultant of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which I am a member, 
Senator Tuomas E. Martin, of Iowa, in 
the Recorp of April 10, 1957, mentioned 
that Mr. Bennett had written his last edi- 
torial in bed shortly before his death. 

As one closely associated with Mr. Ben- 
nett over a period of years, I came to 
know him and his works well. He was 
one of the greatest exponents of the Con- 
stitution of the United States—a subject 
to which he devoted a lifetime of study 
and on which he has written extensively. 

It is notably fitting that his last edi- 
torial, supplied me by his widow, Mabel 
Fyler Bennett, concerned James Madi- 
son, the distinguished Virginian, de~ 
scribed by Mr. Bennett as the “Architect 
of the Constitution”. Published in the 
March 1957 issue of the National Re- 
public, a well-known magazine of the 
Nation's Capital, of which he was man- 
aging editor, this editorial stands as the 
uniquely appropriate end of one of the 
great editorial careers of our time. 

Under leaves granted to extend, I in- 
clude the editorial: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

To the month of March ‘s due the im- 
mortal honor of presenting to the world one 
of the men who established for all time the 
liberty of Americans in this country. He was 
James Madison, born at Port Conway in King 
George County, Va., March 16, 1751. He 
began college life at Princeton in 1769 and 
‘was graduated in 1771. Apparently he then 
expected to become a teacher under John 
Witherspoon, studying theology and Hebrew, 
but the Revolution was already stirring, and 
Madison soon entered into politics. He 
drafted the constitution of Virginia and 
served in the Continental Congress during 
much of the war. 

Virginia and Maryland could not agree to 
questions affecting the Potomac River. A 
conference under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion was held at Mount Vernon and Alexan- 
dria in March 1785. Several questions relat- 
ing to the regulation of commerce led to a 
conference at Annapolis in 1786, and this led 
to the Constitution Convention at Philadel- 
phia in 1787. In April 1787 Madison wrote 
to George Washington an outline of his opin- 
ion that no confederacy could endure unless 
it acted directly upon individuals. This let- 
ter was the basis of the Virginia plan pre- 
sented to the convention by Edmund Ran- 
dolph, and it is still the heart and soul of the 
American Constitution. 

No one in the convention equaled Madison 
in tireless attention to details. He spoke 
frequently and made innumerable notes 
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which were published in three volumes by 
Congress in 1843. The most important in- 
fluence in promoting popular approval of the 
Constitution was The Federalist, a series 
of 85 papers, of which 20 were certainly 
written by Madison, and probably 9 more. 
Others who wrote in the series were John 
Jay and Alexander Hamilton. The now- 
famed document stands as the best attain- 
able contribution to the American philos- 
ophy of government. 

When ratification was in doubt, Madison 
promise to do his best to secure passage of 
the Bill of Rights. He selected 10 funda- 
mental amendments and they were ratified. 
They include certain rights and immunities, 
but these were already the heritage of Amer- 
loans under the Declaration of Independence. 
The United States Congress and the States 
are prohibited from violating rights already 
conferred. 

Madison lived until 1856. His service as 
fourth President was severely criticized be- 
cause he believed that economic pressure 
alone upon the United Kingdom would pre- 
vent another war, but British forces entered 
the Capital in August 1814, and set the Cap- 
itol on fire while Madison retired to Lees- 
burg, Va., without seriously fighting. Yet, 
despite this inglorious record, the name and 
fame of James Madison will stand as a glori- 
ous memorial of “the more perfect Union” 
that establishes the liberty and independence 
of the United States. 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
pages of history show that in periods of 
world crisis some men are mysteriously 
inspired to rise above the crowd and, 
often at great personal sacrifice, pro- 
vide leadership needed to preserve the 
security and advance the welfare of their 
fellow men. 

Such a man, in our times, was the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

When he died May 2 he was in the 
prime of life. He had gained success 
and had every reason to anticipate years 
of happiness with his beloved wife and 
daughter. However, destiny decided 
otherwise. In many respects he was a 
man of genius, certainly a man of great 
personal courage, a man apart, one of 
those rare persons who seem to be on 
on with a special, if dangerous, mis- 

on, 

Fate sent him to the United States 
Senate at a time when our Nation was 
slipping into the sinister grip of a fearful 
force of evil—atheistic communism. 
Unforgivably, and to our shame, this 
false ideology was nourished, even helped 
to world power with American blood and 
American gold. In its most charitable 
light, the evil nature of communism and 
its masters must have been grievously 
misunderstood by those then in high of- 
fice who elevated fellow travelers to 
places of prestige in our Government. 

Patriots tried to sound an alarm but 
they were quickly crushed. But Joe Mc- 
Carthy was an extrdordinary man and 
he cherished an extraordinary love for 
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America. He risked his life for this Na- 
tion in a terrible World War, and arriv- 
ing on the Washington scene saw thé 
danger, accepted the challenge, and 
fought with all his might. He ref 

to be crushed, even when stoned by per- 
sons from whom he had a right to expect 
assistance. 

Finally, deserted by colleagues who in 
conscience should have shared his con- 
cern over this treasonable subversio™ 
his spirit was broken. I can well im- 
agine that Joe McCarthy died of a broken 
heart. Possibly, he did not realize it 
but I believe his mission was accom- 
plished; his special assignment com- 
pleted. He aroused America from com- 
placency and put us on guard, I Sin- 
cerely hope that this courageous man 
from Wisconsin will not have died in 
vain. 


Interest-Free Loan to Idaho Power Co- 
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HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
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Mrs. GREEN or Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, this week’s issue of Labor, da 
May 11, carries an excellent editorial 
pointing out clearly exactly what is in- 
volved in the recent fast tax wri 
granted to the Idaho Power Co. for 2 of 
the 3 dams which it seeks to construc 
as an inadequate substitute for the hig? 
Hells Canyon Dam which I—and a num 
ber of my colleagues—have proposed and 
for which we are fighting. Under unani” 
mous consent I include this editorial in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


THEFT From Taxpayers To ENRICH Pow 
Trust 


President Eisenhower was right in saying 
it's Immoral for a labor leader to take 
interest-free loan from his union, Sens 
Warne Morse said the other day. But, 
asked, is It any more moral for the Go 
ment to give a far bigger interest-free loan 
to a power trust company, at the ex 
of the taxpayers? t 

Morse was talking in the Senate abou 
the “rapid writeoff” which, as Labor reported 
last week, the administration granted to t?® 
Idaho Power Co. He recalled that the z 
eral Power Commission in 1953, before it 
“packed” by Ike, characterized these ta- 
writeoffs as follows: 

“That has the precise effect of a grant PY 
our Government of an interest-free loan. 

In the case of Idaho Power, Morse sald 
this loan will be about $30 million. By hat’ 
ing the use of this interest-free Governmen 
money for at least 50 years, the company will 
make extra profits totaling $339 million, the 
Senator declared. 

Those huge figures, Morse pointed out; 
dwarf the approximately $300,000 loan 
teamster chief Beck is charged with 
from his union, Isn't the giver of the far 
bigger interest-free loan, from money 
“stolen from the taxpayers,” he asked, even 
more immoral than the taker of the smaller 
loan from money belonging to labor union 
members? 

Morse recalled that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration gave away the Snake River 
Idaho Power for construction of two 10# 
private dams, and thus blocked construction 


of a high public Hells Canyon Dam whic? 


- 
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Would provide far more electric power and 
tha Control, At the time it was claimed 
‘on “this plan will save the taxpayers 
5 because the company would pay for 
thee “But now the cat is out of the 
Tre the Senator said. “The United States 
vapo uiy will subsidize those inadequate pri- 
te dams,” 


Morse pointed out that the Senate Finance 
wommttee was starting hearings on rapid 
stan tax subsidies to utilities, and had 
cisi the administration to hold off its de- 

on in the Idaho Power case until the 
te Was aired at these hearings. 
erertheless, Morse said, the administra- 
on acted. “They wanted to jump the gun. 
mit wanted to get ahead of the Senate com- 
ittee,” he pointed out. 
een with all the other administration ac- 
ee in the Hells Canyon case, the grant of 
dee taxpayers’ money to Idaho Power has 
N characterized by an unwholesome rush 
bull the giveaway through. The repeated 
min Of favoritism to Idaho Power bring to 
Di d the series of actions to put across the 
*On-Yates deal. 
Cant record of the administration on Hells 
ag, on.“ Morse added, shows utter bias 
88inst full public development and for pri- 
underdevelopment that wastes resources. 
© Administration has shown again and 
tr that it has no use for facts, no interest 
2 the merits of the issue—only political 

Pediency, sellout, and immorality.” 
cond e other Senators and Congressmen 
Idaho ed the rapid writeoff subsidy to 
tmel, Power in equally strong words. The 
to y situation, they pointed out, it seems 

Labor, has lessons for the public and for 


For the public, the lesson is this: The out- 


“gainst a few labor leaders who enrich 
Wein lves at the expense of the members of 
Your unions is justified, but don't let it divert 
d attention entirely from an administra- 

n which far more lavishly enriches special 
we interests at public expense. 
Thine lesson for Congress is this: The Senate 
r Committee has approved a bill which 
authorize construction of the high 
dam in Hells Canyon, and thus stop 
truction of the inadequate low private 
wipe By passing that bill, Congress can 
inter out the Snake River giveaway and the 
st- tree loan to Idaho Power—and open 
© way for full development of natural re- 
vital to the Pacific Northwest. 


Would 
Public 
Cons 


Last Full Measure of Devotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


had MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
vos to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
torial of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
of th Which appeared on the front page 
Ons e Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News on the 
Ca assion of the passing of Senator Me- 
tensel This newspaper was always in- 
emo o, interested in the late Senator's 
my to apprise the country of the com- 
insoti infiltration into our American 
titutions, 
€ editorial follows: 
m the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News of 
May 3, 1957] 


Last Putz Measure or DEVOTION 


Meg tragic death of Senator Joseph R. 


y yesterday might have gone down 


Fro 
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in history as a great day for international 
communism and a black one for the cause 
of freedom. 

But such was not the case. Senator Mc- 
Carthy was once the most courageous and 
valiant fighter against the Red conspiracy 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
free world. But Senator McCarthy did not 
die on May 2, 1957. Senator McCarthy's 
spirit, his will to live, his selfless devotion 
to his native land was assassinated nearly, 
3 years ago on that infamous day in 1954 
when the United States Senate voted to 
censure him for being too vigorous in his 
efforts to keep the Stars and Stripes flying 
above the hammer and sickle. 

When those Senators, whose adherents in- 
cluded Dave Beck's counsel, the erstwhile 
and not lamented Jim Duff of Pennsylvania, 
voted to censure their colleague, they might 
just as well have signed his death warrant. 
For from that day on his vigor began to fade, 
his health to decline. Those Senators should 
now feel smugly proud. 

Of course, there will be those who will 
say that Senator McCarthy was not the first 
foe of communism to have been subjected to 
a smear campaign by the egg-headed apolo- 
gists for that evil doctrine. There can be 
no denying that. But McCarthy was the 
only one to have been crucified by the very 
body which should have given him its 
strongest .support—the United States Sen- 
ate. And like President Andrew Johnson, 
who was impeached by an equally irresponsi- 
ble Senate, he never recovered from the blow. 

He devoted all his strength to battle the 
enemies of his beloved country. But he was 
betrayed by his fellow Senators. And now 
he has given his last full measure of devo- 
tion. 

More than any other individual, Senator 
McCarthy focused the spotlight on the hide- 
ous menace of communism and the real 
motives of the criminals and traitors who 
hide behind the fifth amendment. 

For that, this Nation owes him an undying 
debt. He will be mourned by all who prefer 
Red, White and Blue to unadulterated Red. 

But despite his death, the United States 
will continue to flourish. In times of crisis, 
America has never failed to produce patriots 
who have been equal to the task. This land 
of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
of Patrick Henry and Nathan Hale, of Paul 
Revere and Joseph McCarthy will keep on 
bringing forth sons to whom the cause of 
liberty is a sacred trust. 

Whenever the Stars and Stripes are low- 
ered to half mast, they rise again to wave 
majestically in their unchallenged grandeur. 


If Were the Parent of a Teen-Ager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following essay: 

Ir I WERE THE PARENT OF A TEEN-AGER 

(By Larry Petri, Kelly High School, 
sophomore, second prize (boy) ) 

A firm understanding of the principles of 
righteousness, the difference between right 
and wrong, and a respect for authority, all 
should begin in the home before a baby takes 
his first step. A young child is like a block 
of putty; you can mold it into any shape 
or form when fresh, but let it go too long 
and get settled and then try to give it a 
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new twist. When I said a respect for au- 
thority, I took it for granted that the boy or 
girl has firm religious training. A respect 
for authority is not only an instilled fear 
of God; it also concerns the necessity for 
an adolescent to obey the laws that are made 
for his own good and protection. If a teen- 
ager breaks these laws, he should get and 
expect punishment. This would be one of 
the first principles which I would teach my 
boy or girl. 

In my opinion, there are a lot of beliefs 
about the handling of teenagers in our time 
that are wrong. I have read articles in 
which the author states that parents are 
not supposed to punish or restrict their child 
in any way or else they will turn out to be 
frustrated individuals. If a child deserves 
punishment, he should get it; for as the 


_ Saying goes, “Give them an inch and they'll 


take a mile.” Firmness, guidance, love and 
understanding should be inseparable com- 
ponents in the attitude of a parent with his 
child. No matter how rich or poor the par- 
ents are, the material things that are be- 
stowed upon a child should be earned and 
deserved, through good behavior, respecta- 
bility, and helpfulness rather than lavishly 
bestowed upon the child solely because in- 
come permits. To cite an example, a teen- 
ager of mine will get the use of the family 
car only after he has proven to me that he is 
able to assume full responsibility for his 
actions, 

Like one of Leonardo Da Vinci's great mas- 
terpieces, into which his diligent efforts 
poured all but the breath of life, a child at 
the hands of a master, using these same ef- 
forts and loving guidance, can blossom forth 
into something comparable to a work of art. 


Communist Effort to Discredit 
Dr. Schweitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today received a letter from Mr. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, which, together with my reply, 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues and clear-thinking friends. 

The kind of tactics disclosed in Mr. 
Cousin’s letter need to be the subject of 
constant alertness on the part of all 
those of liberal and progressive thought. 

It is equally important that fair- 
minded critics should not be deluded into 
false accusations, as has too often hap- 
pened in the past. 

The letter follows: 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, ROOSEVELT: Friends of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in this country are deeply dis- 
tressed at the way the Communist. Daily 
Worker has exploited his statement about 
nuclear testing in an obyious effort to serve 
its own cause. I was shocked to learn, for 
example, that the Daily Worker published 
excerpts from the Schweitzer. statement on 
its front page, and has sent copies of that 
issue to all Members of Congress. 

What the Daily Worker neglected to say 
is that Dr. Schweitzer considers communism 
the greatest danger faced by the world's peo- 
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ples today. It has neglected to say that he 

believes communism to be an unscrupulous 

attempt to dominate the world’s peoples. 

And in calling upon people to send protests 

to President Eisenhower and Members of 

Congress against nuclear testing, the Daily 

Worker said nothing to Members of the Com- 

munist Party about writing or wiring to the 

Kremlin. In fact, there is not a single ref- 

erence to the fact of hydrogen bomb testing 

by Soviet Russia, or to the fact that the 

Soviet leaders have resisted for themsleves 

the same unilateral measures which the 

Communists have been urging on the United 

States. 

What is even more significant is that the 
Daily Worker omitted that part of the text 

- from Dr. Schweitzer’s declaration which rec- 
ognizes the need for enforceable provisions 
if any ban on nuclear testing is to work. 

Dr. Schweitzer wrote that “there must be 

guaranties preventing the agreement from 

being signed by anyone intending to win 
important tactical advantages foreseen only 
by him.” 

So that you may see the difference between 
the two versions, I am taking the liberty of 
sending in a few days the full text of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s statement as it will appear in 
the Saturday Review for May 18. 

I trust you will not allow the merit of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s statement to be diminished by 
the exploitation of his name by the Daily 
Worker. What he has to say is based on a 
lifetime devoted to the moral community of 
men. 

Sincerely, $ 
NORMAN COUSINS. 
May 8, 1957. 
Mr. NORMAN COUSINS, 

Editor, the Saturday Review, 

e New York, N, Y. 

Drar Mk. Coustns: Thank you very much 
for your letter of May 6. I join with you in 
your dismay at the unwarranted and shame- 
ful use of Dr. Albert Schweitzer's words on 
the important topic of nuclear testing. 

Unfortunately, this is an old Communist 
trick which people perhaps have forgotten. 
You do a great service in calling it to the 
public attention, 

The Communists have all too frequently 
attempted to attach themselves to honest 
and liberal points of view, hoping, I suppose, 
to get some emotional credit from those 
whose idealism outruns their analytic per- 
spective. 

It is a misfortune that in many cases, 
otherwise wholly worthwile purposes have 
been fatally damaged by unsolicited and un- 
wanted Communist support. One may won- 
der at times whether this in itself is per- 
haps not done deliberately. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


The Story of Professional Football 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a short résumé 
of professional football compiled by Mr. 
Bert Bell, commissioner of the National 
Football League. y 

Bert Bell has been commissioner of the 
National Football League since 1946. 
He has been connected with football 


è 
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since his father played this game with the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1883. Be- 
cause of his belief that the public in gen- 
eral knows little of professional football, 
the following brief was prepared on the 
little publicized organization of the Na- 
tional Football League: 

A Few WORDS ABOUT COMMISSIONER BELL 

Football has been the life work of Bert 
Bell who has, since 1946, been commissioner 
of the National Football League, This is a 
heritage handed down to him by his father 
who played football at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1883 and 1884. The elder 
Bell was next in seniority to Walter Camp 
on the college football rules committee 
when Mr. Camp was chairman of that com- 
mittee. He served as attorney general of 


the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania under 


Gov. John K. Tener who was president of 
the National Baseball League from 1913 to 
1918. Commissioner Bell's brother, John C. 
Bell, is now associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, Bert 
Bell also played football at the University 
of Pennsylvania He was captain of the 
team and played in the Rose Bowl. 

After graduating. Mr. Bell coached at 
Pennsylvania and Temple University and 
later coached and owned the Philadelphia 
Eagles. The majority interest In the Phila- 
delphia Eagles was, at that time, held by 
3 wealthy men who, after losing about $80,- 
000 in 3 years, decided to retire from pro- 
fessional football. Mr, Bell was able to 
purchase the club at auction. 

In those days, there were 4 top teams 
and 6 poor teams in the league. The former 
were the New York Giants, Chicago Bears, 
Green Bay Packers and the Washington 
Redskins (formerly the Boston team). 
From 1933 to 1946, the championship was 
almost always won by one of these four top 
clubs. The other six teams usually won only 
2 or 3 or 4 games each year. There was no 
real competition between the top teams and 
the poor teams because good college foot- 
ball players all wanted to play with the 
winning clubs, irrespective of the amount 
of salary offered by the poorer clubs. 

Commissioner Bell recalls that in 1939, his 
Philadelphia team played Brooklyn to 100,- 
000 empty seast in the Philadelphia Munic- 
opal Stadium. The advance sale of tickets 
had brought in only $1,100 plus. Then it 
rained the day of the game and the few 
spectators who put in an appearance sat in 
the press box. 

It is of particular interest to recall that 
in 1938, the payroll of Mr. Bell's Philadel- 
phia Eagles was less than $30,000 annually, 
whereas today, the average annual payroll 
of each of the 12 national league clubs is 
approximately $300,000. 

Subsequently, Mr, Bell proposed the 
player-selection system and the league ap- 
proved this plan for equalizing the strength 
of the teams. This system, which is in 
effect today, makes every game a hard- 
fought, thrilling, competitive contest, the 
outcome of which can never be forecast with 
any accuracy. 

Of equal importance to the success of pro- 
fessional football, according to the Com- 
missioner, is the reserve clause which re- 
serves to the club the player's services under 
a one year contract with a one year option 
in the club on the player's services. If at 
the end of the year the player does not sign 
a new contract and plays out the option, he 
then becomes a free agent. The success of 
this type of contract and reserve clause is 
due entirely to the fact that the club assists 
the player in securing a position with a 
future where he can work while playing foot- 
ball; and also helps him financially and 
otherwise, thus keeping the player satisfied. 

Commissioner Bell is convinced from his 
many years of experience that the player 
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selection system and the reserve clause ars 
absolutely vital to the existence of profes* 
sional football as we know it today. He 
believes that the surest way to maintain thé 
keen competitive spirit that permeates ever? 
club and every player is to continue thé 
highly successful methods now used 
equalize player strength among the 1 
league teams. 

‘Commissioner Bell also believes that little 
is actually known by the public or by the 
fans of the nation at large about the struc 
ture of professional football today. Due to 
the apparent confusion in thinking, he be“ 
lieves the time has come to set forth in some 
detail the precise type of organization which 
is the National Football League, and the 
constantly increasing contribution which it 
is making to the enjoyment by the publie 
of this truly American sport. 

Mr. Bell has served as Commissioner f 
the National Football League from 1946 to 
date, and on January 29, 1954 was given ® 
new contract for 12 years thereafter. 

Jor LABRUM, 
Director of Publicity, 
National Football League. 


BaLa-CYNwyp, Pa., May 1957. 


THE Story oF PROFESSIONAL FooTsaLh 
IN SUMMARY 


(By Bert Bell, commissioner) 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that professional football is sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws, but that base 
is not. 

is recent decision jeopardizes the con- 
tifued existence of professional football 
that it raises questions as to the legality 
under the antitrust laws of both the player 
selection system and the reserve clause. 11 
either of these were held to be an unreason, 
able restraint of trade, organized football 
the highly competitive and colorful s 
that we know today, would come to an © 
It would inevitably revert to its former state 
when four top clubs won most of the gam 
and the public refused to support the 
teams which were unable to acquire good 
players, even though the poor teams offered 
the players more money. 

The National Football League was 97. 
ganized in 1921. Its offices are now jocated 
in suburban Philadelphia, Member clubs 
are: Baltimore Colts, Chicago Bears, A 
cago Cardinals, Cleveland Brown, Detrol 
Lions, Green Bay Packers, Los Angeles Rams. 
New York Giants, Philadelphia Eagles, Pitts“ 
burgh Steelers, San Francisco 49ers, Wash“ 
ington Redskins. 

Some years ago, it became obvious that 
prevent the ultimate destruction of profes 
sional football (42 clubs had gone out 
business since formation of the league 
1921), methods had to be devised whi s 
would stimulate competition by enabling th 
less successful clubs to engage and ret# 
for a reasonable length of time, the ser“ 
ices of the better college players. 1 

The methods adopted, which have work 
successfully over the past 11 years, are ( ) 
the annual player selection system, common 
ly known as the draft,“ and (b) the r 
clause. : 0 

(a) The player selection system: Unlik 
baseball, professional football has no f 
system or minor league affiliations. It t 
use of an annual player selection meeting 5 
which players are selected by the vario 
member clubs. 

Before the selection meeting is held each 
year, each club sends a questionnaire and 
or talks by telephone to each player in 
whom it is interested. Among other qu 
tions, the club asks each player if he desire 
to play for that club if it should ch 127 
him. A player who does not care to P 
with a particular club is rarely selected 
by that club. This is natural, becau 


football requires genuine competitive spit! 
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Ale te desire of each player to win for 
team. In other words, the competitive 
Spirit with which the player has been im- 
22 in college, must be sustained through- 
his professional football career. 
Briefly, the actual selection of players op- 
in any given year in this manner: 
last team which finishes the season in 
is Place in the league is the team which 
tha an the first choice of the players at 
Belectinn annual selection meeting. The 
on round proceeds until the league 
champion has made the last choice. Each 
inet Selects one player per round continu- 
in the same order. That is, the last 
Place team chooses first and the first place 
hae chooses last until all eligible players 
Ve been selected. Thus each year the 
are “re-equalized,” making for keener 
prenpetition among teams, better games, 
in ter spectator enthusiasm, (100 percent 
arene in attendance since 1945), and 
peeked income for the player which, inci- 
tally, over the past 11 years has in- 
—— on the average approximately 300 
league : Today, the average salary of a 
mater, football player, who devotes approxi- 
tim ly 7 months full time and 3 months part 
e to his business occupation, is between 
500 and $9,000 per season, 
Colts recent experience of the Baltimore 
fits Provide a good illustration of the bene- 
this the player selection system. Formerly, 
— had a miserable record of wins and 
Which, „t lost about $600,000 in 5 years, 4 of 
Cong years were spent in the All-America 
Balt erence (1 year in Miami and 3 years in 
Lea ) and 1 in the National Football 
plane. Through proper scouting and the 
being, Selection system, the Baltimore club— 
recent or near the bottom of the league— 
Of the d rat. second, third or fourth choice 
tnab College talent, The club was thereby 
to obtain the services of such out- 
Players as Shaw, Ameche, Dupre, 
Today, Baltimore can compete 


lasten terms with any other team in the 


e. 


duced competitiveness among teams pro- 
the d. PY the player selection system makes 
Outcome of any league game as unpre- 
will as next month's weather. Many 
Bears an a 1955 game between the Chicago 
and the Cardinals. The Bears, who 

goa 6 straight games, were overwhelm- 
Won orltes to defeat the Cardinals who had 
Score LY 3 out of 9 games. Yet the final 
iui ae 53 to 14—in favor of the Cardinals. 
lecta p Pe reserve clause: After a club se- 
Contr, Player. he and his club agree to a 
the tact for 1 season with an option on 
seasg Ver u services for only 1 additional 
n. If, at the end of the first season, 
hey Yer does not desire to enter into a 


Ithe 
mes a free agent. 


* co te a new contract. The football play- 
y ntract, in my opinion, is the best in 
It . trom the standpoint ot the player. 
don bes him in a strong bargaining posi- 
clare are many reasons why the reserve 
ence ig necessary to the continued exist- 
in Of professional football. 
football, competitive spirit and team- 
and esky the principal factors for success 
°F prac Schieved only after lengthy periods 
1 tice and play with 1 team under 
For example, a quarterback or 
Specialist transferring from one 
another in all probability will not 
Maximum value to the succeeding 
an entire season. The intricacy of 
and signals, the talents of his 
tons tes, and the timing of play execu- 
Can con’ not quickly learned. Unless a club 
unt on the services of a player for at 
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least two seasons, it cannot develop a great 
team, and great teams are necessary to the 
continued success of the player and the 
sport. 
POLICIES REGARDING PLAYERS 

1 system, For example, a quarterback or 
that a college football player may not be 
approached to play professional football 
until 4 years after he first enters college; 
that is, until his class has graduated. With 
regard to the case of a high-school football 
player who drops out of high school or gradu- 
ates therefrom and fails to enter college, 
such a player will not be permitted to sign a 
league contract until at least 1 year after the 
Gate of graduation of his high-school class. 

Neither, perhaps, is it realized that in the 
National Football League, human relations 
are considered to be of great importance. 
Every year, I consider it a part of my re- 
sponsibility to personally tell all players that 
the securing of a job is of first importance 
and that in conjunction with his playing 
football, he should make every effort to es- 
tablish himself in a business or professional 
career. To this end, each individual club as- 
sists those players who are either temporarily 
or permanently relocating their homes, and 
helps them to become established in a gain- 
ful occupation in the city where they are 
to play. With the widespread publicity 
that a player receives, especially in the city 
in which his club is located, he is able to 
make greater headway than might otherwise 
be the case toward furthering himself in a 
future business career. Actually, this year 
over 30 percent of National Football League 
pees are working in the city where they 
Play. 

Professional football is not a business for 
the player; it is.a means of establishing 
himself in business. Certainly, in my opin- 
ion, it is not a business within the meaning 
of that term as used in connection with the 
antitrust laws. Of the 396 players in the 
National Football League last year, the aver- 
age term of service was less than 3½ years. 
To reiterate, players use their football prow- 
ess to pave the way, both financially and 
public relationswise, to permanent and 
usually successful business or professional 
careers, 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


Professional football is chiefly an avoca- 
tion. The vast majority of the club owners 
earn their livelihoods in other businesses 
exclusively. The combined gross receipts of 
the 12 league clubs in 1956 were approxi- 
mately $1034 million. The 12 clubs netted 
approximately $600,000, an average of about 
$50,000 per club. The most successful club, 
the Detroit Lions, last season (1956) enjoyed 
6 sellouts at home with over 50,000 spec- 
tators per game. Their gross receipts from 
ticket sales at home, their receipts on the 
road and preseason games, from radio and 
TV rights, etc, were approximately $2 mil- 
lion, but net profit amounted to only $119,- 
483.22. 

The Federal Government in 1956 collected 
more than $900,000 in admission taxes on 
professional football games—approximately 
33 percent more than the combined net in- 
come of the 12 clubs comprising the National 
Football League. 

The 12 league teams annually raise over a 
half million dollars for charity. The pro- 
ceeds of 25 of the 36 preseason games played 
last season by members of the National Foot- 
ball League benefited charitable causes. 

Each club of the National Football League 
rents its stadium, none owns one. No club 
even has control over the concessions in the 
park in which its team plays. Only one club 
that I know of participates in concessions. 

The only major professional football league 
in existence today other than the National 
Football League is the Canadian League. 
The National Football League has no minor 
league affiliations and has never had any 
affiliation with the now defunct former rival, 
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the All-America Football Conference. Nor 
has our league ever had any affiliation with 
the Canadian League. However, our teams 
do compete with Canada for college players. 
PLAYER SELECTION SYSTEM AND RESERVE CLAUSE 
VITAL 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat my 
firm conviction which is based on many 
years of experience in both college and 
professional football—that the player selec- 
tion system and the reserve clause are ab- 
solutely vital to the very existence of this 
sport as we know it today. It is in the best 
interests of the public, the player and the 
team, which interests, incidentally, are in- 
separable, that the keen competitive spirit 
that permeates every club and every good 
player, be continued through the employ- 
ment of the highly successful methods now 
used to equalize and maintain player 
strength among the 12 league teams. 


Mr. Speaker, there are 46 additional 
pages in this brochure. These pages 
contain analyses of the Court’s decisions 
involving football, baseball and boxing, 
prepared by the National Football 
League’s Washington counsel, Clinton 
M. Hester. Also included are the com- 
plete text of these Court decisions and 
of the conclusions of the House Judiciary 
Antitrust Subcommittee based on ex- 
tensive hearings conducted by that sub- 
committee in 1952 on professional base- 
ball and a full study of the reserve clause 
used by that sport. The subcommittee, 
which was headed by House Judiciary 
Committee Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, 
concluded in its report that baseball 
could not operate successfully without 
some form of reserve clause. 


Broadcast Concerning a Colleague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing broadcast concerning my distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable HER- 
BERT ZELENKO, made recently by Eric 
Sevareid, noted CBS radio and news ana- 
lyst. Due to the widespread interest in 
Mr. ZELENKO’s bill, H. R. 6912, I thought 
my colleagues would enjoy the tran- 
script: 

CBS Rapiro News ANaLyYsIs, Max 3, 1957 

(By Eric Sevareid) 

Good evening. Representative HERBERT 
ZELENKO, of New York City, is a chipper man 
of 50, not much given to dark broodings on 
the mortality of man, for all that Grant’s 
Tomb lies within his district: but years 
as a lawyer representing the side of human 
organisms injured while in contact with 
inanimate machinery have produced in Mr. 
ZELENKO misgivings about the respective 
values government places upon human 
bodies and machines, ‘ 

Mr. ZELENKO, it appears, was privately 
pondering this strange inequity about the 
time we were publicly doing the same, via 
this microphone, last January, wondering out 
loud why the tax laws which allow a deple- 
tion allowance for an oil well and deprecia- 
tion writeoffs for a truck or a tractor, refuse 
to acknowledge that the human body, the 
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only capital equipment most of us own, 
depreciates Just as surely, is depleted in its 
earning capacity just as remorselessly with 
each passing year. 

Ergo—H. R. 6912, a bill, Introduced by Mr, 
ZELENKO, I quote, “to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an income 
tax deduction for depletion of human 
recources.” 

It is a short bill, a simple bill, and for 
hard working people of 45 or over, a sweet 
bill; what it say, in effect is this: At the 
age of 45 anyone who earns may deduct 
1 percent of his earned income, for income- 
tax purposes, at age 46, 2 percent, and so on, 
up to 50 percent of his earned income but 
no further; a modest accommodation for 
human depletion compared with the 27½ 
per year that an oil well operator can often 
get for the depletion of his oil. 

As we were saying last January the effect 
of the tax system seems to be to encourage 
the investment of capital, not its expendi- 
ture, which is what life is all about, especially 
the expenditure of sweat, skills, and talents. 
Under the tax system, additional expendi- 
ture of these precious capital holdings 
brings, not growing returns, but declining 
returns. 

Mr. ZELENKO appears to agree; he is argu- 
ing in Congress that his bill would encourage 
those of the middle age and over to work 
more, not less, to stay longer on their jobs. 
Well, economists may scoff; the Treasury may 
throw up its hands in horror, but Mr. 
ZELENKO is in dead earnest. And so, inci- 
dentally, are some 85 newspapers that have 
published editorials endorsing his scheme; 
so are some 4,000 citizens who have flooded 
his office with approving mail, including 
1 petition from Buffalo signed with 300 
names. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
pigeonholed the bill, plans to have no hear- 
ings on it at all; but ZELENKO is not dis- 
couraged. “I'm an amateur at legislation,” 
he says, “but I have a notion this idea is so 
simple, so appealing and so fair it could 
snowball over the country.” 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 


Manpower Crisis in Federal Labs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
excerpts from an article written by 
Joseph A. Grand, chairman, professional 
relations and status committee, Wash- 
ington section of the American Chemical 
Society. This article appeared in the 
April 1 issue of Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News: 

MANPOWER CRISIS IN FEDERAL LABS 
(By Joseph A. Grand) 

Government laboratories are losing out in 
the keen competition for scarce scientific 
manpower. The critical situation now fac- 
ing Government labs results from two things: 

The Federal ‘service is not obtaining its 
fair share of new science graduates. 

It is unable to retain a considerable por- 
tion of its better scientific personnel. 

How serious is the problem? As one of- 
fical of a prominent Government laboratory 
put it—"We are withering on the vine, and 
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if we don't get help soon, we will be dead.“ 
This is an extreme view, and the serious- 
ness of the situation varies with the char- 
acter of the employment. Defense Depart- 
ment laboratories, employing a higher per- 
centage of physical scientists and engineers, 
undoubtedly feel the pinch more severely 
than other departmental laboratories. 

Compared with industry figures, the hiring 
and separations statistics for Federal scien- 
tists do not indicate an alarming turnover 
rate. However, considerations of quality and 
source of employees tell a different story. 
Influx of new graduates into Government 
service, vital new blood in the lifeline of a 
laboratory, is a mere trickle: One recent 
survey shows that 75 percent of the Indus- 
trial firms surveyed reported 25 percent ac- 
ceptance of employment offers to scientific 
personnel. Another survey shows that 27 
percent of the firms reported 50 percent ac- 
ceptance. The Federal Government accept- 
ance rate is only about 10 percent. 

MORALE PROBLEMS 

The prestige of many Government labora- 
tories is built around a hard core of senior 
scientists hired on a highly selective basis 
in less inflationary years. In general, these 
men are devoted to their work, and salary 
has not been the predominant consideration. 


But, in recent years, with rapid inflation, 


their relative economic position has become 
painfully clear to them. Today, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total separations of 
scientific employees from the Government 
are senior grade personnel. 

The combination of high quality employees 
leaving and lack of young graduates gener- 
ates a lower morale and lower productivity. 
The prestige and sense of dedication of the 
Federal scientist that held him to his job 
possibly more than anything else can be 
sensibly dulled, The obvious end point of 
this reaction is the loss of scientific leader- 
ship and prestige of the Government labora- 
tory and its ultimate demoralization. 

What has caused this aggravated condi- 
tion? Fundamentally. the scientific man- 
power shortage is to blame. The immedi- 
ate cause is the disparity of pay scales for 
professional employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in industry. 

Some contend that the fringe benefits of- 
Federal service—retirement, insurance, lib- 
eral vacation, and sick leave—tend to lessen 
this differential in pay. In addition, the 
prestige of Federal service, stability of em- 
ployment, association with senior scientists, 
excellence of equipment, and nature of work 
may be presented as fringe-fringe“ bene- 
fits tending to lower the differential. 

To both the young graduate and the pro- 
fessional pondering separation from Govern- 
ment service, these benefits are not too diffi- 
cult to evaluate. Many of today's industrial 
giants have fringe benefits similar to the 
Federal Government plus such extras as med- 
ical and health insurance and profit-sharing 
or stock-purchase plans. News of private 
industry’s modern laboratories and equip- 
ment punctuates nearly every issue of 
O. & E. N. The ability of industrial scientists 
is well attested by their publications in 
scientific journals, 
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Phillip Young, retiring Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, recognized Gov- 
ernment’s present lethargy with respect to 
fringe benefits when he said before the Engi- 
neers Joint Council, “Whereas the Govern- 
ment was once considered a leader in this 
field, private industry has been moving ahead 
in recent years faster than we have.” 

It should seem conclusive that if Govern- 
ment laboratories are to compete with in- 
dustry in recruitment and retention of pro- 
fessional personnel, they must compete 
with comparable pay. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Immediate interim legislation is needed 
to remove the present pay inequities. 
would call for hearings in Congress now. 
For long range, permanent legislation a study 
group or subcommittee should be set up. 

This problem of the growing discrepan! 
between Government salaries for scien 
and those paid by private industry must be 
solved either by the Federal administration 
or Congress, or both. Unless Members 
Congress and top administration officials are 
made aware of the facts and the need to cof 
rect a situation leading to deterioration in 
the quality of research in Government 
agencies, nothing will be done. It is 8 
ing evident that unless this situation $ 
corrected, the welfare of our Nation can 
jeopardized. 


Effect of Appopriations Cut on Interna“ 
tional Educational Exchange Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us who are particularly interested in the 
Near East and Africa have analyzed the 
effect of the appropriations cut on 
international educational exchange ac 
tivities in that area. Into this pic 
has come a letter from two America? 
surgeons who volunteer to go out to 3 
section of Africa, where there are 
surgeons available, for 4 months a ven 
if transportation and living expenses a 
be arranged, This is but one instance 
which there are many. 

It seems a tragedy that this infinitely 
valuable program of international A 
change must be curtailed just when to 
needs of the Near East and Africa fo 
professionals of all kinds are so gres 
Not only will the department be unable 10 
expand its exchanges as planned, but t 
will be forced by the appropriations eu 
to reduce its present program in 
vital area by some 26 percent. d 

Dollar programs in the Near East sos 
Africa will be at 67 percent below 0 
requested level and 26 percent below 7 
current level. Programs in 27 of the aly 
countries in this area are operated sole 
with dollar funds since foreign curren 
cies are available in only 5 countries 31 
this area. Most of the remaining t 
countries are on the African Continent 
In spite of plans to double the prog" 
with Africa, where an increase is ba 
needed, the program will have to be © 
below the current level. in- 

Funds were requested to bring 599 he 
fluential leaders and specialists to This 
United States from this area. 22. 
number will have to be reduced to 2 
No leaders can be brought from User el 
Tanganyika, Somalia, Liberia, the are 
gian Congo, or the African Trust Te 
tories. Reductions in many ann 
countries will also be necessary- ed 
changes with Ghana will be reduce. 
from 25 to 10, the Sudan from 14 t0 2 
Tunisia from 23 to 6, Morocco from “g 
to 9. Only 3 leaders from Israel 


ub 
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from Jordan, 4 from Libya, and 4 from 
le on can be financed. ; 

As to the exchange of students, 212 
fewer grants than planned can be 
awarded for study in the United States, 

o students would be brought from 

hana, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Tan- 


8anyika, Uganda, or Yemen. Only 8 can 


be brought from Iran, 5 from Morocco, 
from the Sudan, 8 from Syria, and 6 
rom Tunisia, 
One hundred and four fewer teachers 
professors can be exchanged than 
Were planned. The Department’s pro- 
Bram to assist Ghana and other newly 
pendent countries in their educa- 
tional programs must be curtailed. 
ader and specialist exchanges will be 
Similarly reduced. 


H. M. Baggarly, Editor and Publisher of 
the Tulia, Tex., Herald, Named Na- 
tion’s Top Columnist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


O 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding weekly news- 
Pers in our great country is published 
in Tulia, Swisher County, Tex., which is 
located in the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas that I have the honor to 
represent. 
8 editor and publisher of the Tulia 
erald is Mr. H. M. Baggarly who has 
teen named the Nation's top columnist 
the 1957 Better Newspaper Contest. 
He will receive the award at the fifth an- 
Qual session of the National Editorial 
J tion in San Francisco in early 
Une. This fine newspaper has, for 5 
to. esslve years, been recognized for edi- 
Tial, column and news writing by the 
Ournalism department of Texas Tech- 


nological College at Lubbock, Tex. The 


Selection this year of Mr. Baggarly's 
Own Topics” column, as the Nation's 
t from 1.900 entries, is distinct and 
Warranted recognition of his journalistic 
polity and integrity. In every instance 
© approaches fearlessly and honestly 
© great issues of the day which con- 
ront Swisher County, the State of 
exas and the United States. He fur- 
ther invokes his readers to the same 
consideration. 
8 Baggarly is a native of Swisher 
‘Sunty and his late parents were among 
the earliest Panhandle settlers. They 
pailt the first home in the community of 
th Ppy, Tex., and were instrumental in 
€ establishment of that city. Mr. Bag- 
8arly is a gentleman of broad and varied 
j ents and of strong character and 
vadsment. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
Stent of Missouri and of West Texas 
tate College in Canyon, Tex. He is an 
mplished musician, a brilliant and 
erstanding teacher, and he served 
wt distinction as a Naval officer in 
Orld War II. His progressive outlook 
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has been apparent in all of his under- 
takings and the reputation of his news- 
paper is firmly established as a sentinel 
for, and a protector of, the principles 
which are our democratic heritage. I 
take occasion to add my own congratu- 
lations to Mr. Baggarly and the Tulia 
Herald for this merited award, and I 
commend this son of Texas to this body 
as an example of real Americanism in its 
finest sense. 


Woolen and Worsted Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement of the Wool 
Manufacturers Council of the Northern 
Textile Association, Boston, Mass., to- 
gether with a memorandum on the sub- 
ject of woolen and worsted imports. 

I believe that the Members will find 
this information on a matter of great 
importance to the American people, not 
only very interesting but also most il- 
luminating. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF WOOL MANUFACTURERS COUNCIL 
NORTHERN ‘TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
Mass., ON WOOLEN AND WORSTED IMPORTS 
Increased imports of foreign woolen and 

worsted fabrics seriously aggravate the de- 

pressed conditions which have beset the wool 
textile industry of the United States for the 
past 10 years. 

New England's woolen and worsted mills, 
despite prolonged and severe hardships, still 
produce more than half of the woolen and 
worsted fabrics of the United States, em- 
ploy 40,000 textile workers in 170 mills scat- 
tered through cities and towns in all 6 New 
England States. 

During the past 10 years, since import du- 
tles were slashed, total imports of low-wage 
foreign goods have increased by more than 
800 percent, and are frequently so concen- 
trated in certain types of fabrics that they 
absorb the greater share of the United States 
market. Such import concentrations de- 
press fabric prices, wipe out mill profits, 
cause serious losses and unemployment, and 
eventually drive many American mills out 
of business. 

Hundreds of American mills have been 
forced to liquidate and over 100,000 wool 
textile jobs have been lost in the past decade. 
During this period, when half of the weaving 
capacity of the United States has been lost, 
the principal foreign producers of woolens 
and worsteds have enjoyed a growing market 
in the United States. The Japanese have 
built a woolen and worsted industry which 
now operates almost twice as many looms 
as the United States. In the past 3 years 
Japan has increased its imports of woolens 
and worsteds to the United States by 650 
percent. 

The New England mills have borne the 
brunt of an attack which comes from many 
countries in increasing amounts. While 
United States imports of English wool fab- 
rics have increased since 1954 from 50 per- 
cent in certain categories to 120 percent in 
other categories, Italy has increased her 
share of the United States market by even 
greater amounts, and United States imports 
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™ 
of Japanese medium-priced goods have in- 
creased by over 600 percent, and imports of 
higher-priced fabrics by over 1200 percent. 

In 1956 imports of lightweight woolen 
and worsted fabrics equaled about 60 per- 
cent of total United States production of 
such fabrics. Imports of these fabrics have 
almost doubled since 1954. 

In certain types of quality goods, imports 

have risen from one-half to almost two- 
thirds of the domestic production of similar 
cloth. Many of the mills which a few years 
ago produced these fabrics are now out of 
business. The remaining mills are threat- 
ened, and losses are severe. While American 
production and employment in these types 
of goods has fallen by one-third, imports 
have increased by 3½ times. 
Import duties on woolens and worsteds 
were cut by various amounts from 28.5 per- 
cent to 44.4 percent 10 years ago. As a re- 
sult of tariff-cutting sessions with foreign 
low-wage producers, the duties on higher- 
priced woolens which require more labor to 
produce, have been cut by even greater 
amounts, thus discriminating even further 
against American labor and in favor of the 
lowest-wage foreign producers who pay wages 
as low as 12 cents an hour. 

The woolen and worsted industry, suf- 
fering from serious readjustment problems, 
losses and unemployment, has been required 
to carry an undue burden of unfair compe- 
tition from abroad. Among the textile in- 
dustries, woolen and worsted imports are 
relatively 3 times greater than cotton im- 
ports, and 10 times greater than in synthe- 
tic textiles. Compared to many growing and 
prosperous nontextile industries, woolens and 
worsteds, like other textiles, bear a wholly 
disproportionate burden of imports. 

A comprehensive program should imme- 
diately be undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bring about a curtailment of 
woolen and worsted imports, with particular 
reference to import ceilings on individual 
types of fabrics to prevent harmful concen- 
trations. 

WOOLEN-WORSTED IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC 

PRODUCTION 
r. INCREASED IMPORTS—CLOTH 

1. 1947-56: Imports have risen 800 percent 
in the past 10 years, while domestic produc- 
tion has been cut 40 percent, with the closing 
of over 250 mills and the permanent loss of 
over 100,000 jobs. 

All principal wool-cloth-producing nations 


' have increased imports into the United 


States. 

2. 1954-56: Since 1954 imports have 
Jumped by 92 percent, broken down as fol- 
lows: 


Percent 
Oe Oe A ee eee 648 
United Kingdom —.--........--.-.....- 60 
RORY io rect Fx ee ee gsiemens 109 
76. . 8 — 74 


3. The share of imports enjoyed by Japan 
has Increased fourfold—from 4 percent of all 
imports in 1954 to 16 percent in 1956. In 
certain categories of goods she currently 
(1956) holds up to 43.4 percent of the import 
market. United Kingdom has dropped from 
from 67 to 56 percent. Italy’s share has in- 
creased slightly from 10 to 11 percent. 

4. Concentrations: 

(a) Overall: Imports of all apparel fabrics 
amount to 7 percent of domestic production 
compared to six-tenths of 1 percent 10 years 
ago. This is much too high for a declining 
industry. 

(b) Comparisons: Woolen-worsted im- 
ports as a percent of domestic production are 
3 times greater than cottons, 10 times greater 
than synthetics, and 10 times greater than 
automobiles and steel products. 

(c) Categories: Increasing imports of wool 
fabrics concentrate in certain categories with 
alarming trends for the higher value and 
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finer goods. Lightweight fabric imports (un- 
der 9 ounces) constitute 57 percent of total 
United States production of such fabrics. 


Square 

yards 
min ge soddanas 23, 473, 000 
Production... cic dpe csncae =- 40, 879, 000 


Sixty-two percent of all imports are con- 
centrated in fabrics weighing 8 ounces or 
less per square yard. 

Ninety-three percent of all imports are val- 
ued at over $2 per pound and 34 percent over 
$4 per pound. 

It has been estimated that in quality fab- 
rics imports constitute two-thirds of domes- 
tic production. 

The extent of concentrations is not fully 
understood because of lack of comparative 
information on imports and domestic pro- 
duction. This need must be met. 

(d) Trends: Japan has increased her ex- 
ports of medium-value goods ($2-$4) by 641 
percent since 1954, and of high-value fabrics 
(over $4) by 1,288 percent. 

Italy and the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, have increased imports in the 
$2-$4 bracket by a greater amount than in 
the over $4 bracket. 

; II. TARIFF REDUCTIONS 

As a result of the Trade Agreements nego- 
tiations, ad valorem duties on woolens and 
worsteds have been reduced by 50 percent 
to 58.4 percent, depending upon value, and 
the specific duties have, in addition, been 
reduced by 25 percent. 

1. Discrimination: Duty reductions have 
discriminated against the higher value fab- 
rics with a higher labor content upon which 
original ad valorem duties were higher than 
for lower value fabrics. For example: On 
fabrics yalued at more than $2 per pound, 
the ad valorem duty has been reduced from 
60 percent to 25 percent, whereas the duties 
on lower value fabrics have been reduced 
from 50 percent and 55 percent, to 25 percent. 

The same kind of discrimination against 
higher value yarns has also been pursued, 
with reductions up to 70 percent in some 
cases. Substantial cuts have also been made 
in pile fabrics, wearing apparel, wool blankets 
and similar articles. 

2. Geneva reservation: The Geneva reser- 
vation of 1947 applies only to woolen and 
worsted fabrics, and then only after imports 
equal 5 percent by weight of the average 
annual United States production. Not only 
{Is the allowable amount too high, but despite 
the language of the reservation, nothing is 
done to prevent concentrations of imports 
in certain categories of goods within the 
allowable 5 percent. The higher duty of 45 
percent does not apply until near the end 
of the year when the total of 5 percent has 
been landed. The result is that in the 
beginning of each year, the duty is auto- 
matically cut by 44 percent, 

IL DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


1. United States: The severe decline in 
the woolen and worsted industry hardly 
needs repeating. Machinery capacity has 
been cut in half, employment has declined 
by over 51 percent, and hundreds of mills 
and thousands of jobs have been perma- 
nently lost. During the same period, for- 
eign producers have increased their exports 
to the United States of woolens and worsteds, 
and Japan has built a new woolen and wor- 
sted industry with almost twice as many 
looms as the United States. 

2. New England: New England has suffered 
the greatest unemployment and damage, 
although she still produces one half of the 
woolens and worsteds of the country, and 
still employs approximately 40,000 workers 
in 170 woolen and worsted mills in the area. 

New England wool manufacturers urge 
that a comprehensive program be under- 
taken immediately by the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring about a curtailment of woolen 
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and worsted imports, with particular refer- 
ence to import ceilings on individual types 
of fabrics to prevent harmful concentrations, 


Humane Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to note that four of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, in the course of a 
visit to the Dominican Republic, formed 
the same favorable impressions of the 
broad, humanitarian policies of Gener- 
alissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, 
LL. D., that have been entertained by 
numerous United States leaders and cit- 
izens throughout the last 27 years. My 
colleagues discovered what the highest 
Officials in our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force have known, namely, that good 
will, cooperation, and friendship are 
among the best ideals of the Dominican 
Government now headed by President 
Hector B. Trujillo Molina. 

The gentlemen from the United States 
Congress visited the Susua colony which 
was established as a place of sanctuary 
for refugees from Nazi terror during and 
after World War II. The new Deputy 
in the Dominican National Congress is 
Mr. Alfred Rosenzweig, a Jewish immi- 
grant, who is prominent in his home 
community. This member declared that 
he was happy about his new fatherland 
and delighted to be able to share in the 
splendid Dominican program of national 
reconstruction. This plan was described 
in the records of the United States Con- 
gress on Monday. June 13, 1955, under 
the meaningful title, “Twenty-five Years 
of Peace and Prosperity in the Domini- 
can Republic.” 

It is right to add that the Dominican 
authorities, in their desire to help in 
Western Hemisphere defense, have been 
willing to permit missile-range installa- 
tions on Dominican territory. Recently, 
equipment for a loran, important for 
navigation, was also installed. These are 
a few of the many acts of good will and 
affirmative action that continue to in- 
spire confidence among the people of the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world with respect to the sound leader- 
ship and high statesmanship which have 
been noticeable in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

In other lands, there is bankruptcy 
with some consequent burdens on the 
United States taxpayers. The Dominican 
Government not only tains order, 
but also constantly forges ahead. The 
result is that this friendly nation is an 
ponies not a liability in the current world 


Iam happy to see that the views of my 
distinguished colleagues support my own 
position on this important subject. It is 
for this reason that I am glad to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and those 
who want to keep abreast of the facts, 
the experience described in the following 
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United Press report which was published 
on April 25, 1957, in the Diario Las 
Américas, Washington, D. C., and Miami, 
Fla. The article follows: 
JEWISH REFUGEE ELECTED Deputy BY 
DOMINICANS 


Crupap TRUJILLO, April 24.—Alfred Rosen- 
zweig, a Jewish immigrant who is manager 
of a colony of fugitives from Germanys 
Nazi persecution, was elected member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. Rosenzweig, nat- 
uralized Dominican, will represent the Dis- 
trict of the Sosua Agricultural Colony, on 
the northern coast of the country. 

The new deputy is at present entertain- 
ing four Jewish Members of the United 
States House of Representatives, who are 
visiting the Dominican Republic. He be- 
lieves he is the only Jewish refugee who has 
won a seat in Parliament in predominantly 
Catholic Latin America. i 

In regard to his election, he affirmed that 


“jt Is proof of a complete absence of an) 


form of discrimination in the Dominica? 
Republic. I must point out that the great 
majority of the people who elected me 
devout Catholics.” - 

Rosenzweig declared he is proud of his 
new fatherland and of Israel “and 
more,” he added, “of participating in the 
great Dominican program of national fe- 
construction planned by Generalissimo Tru- 
jilo.” 

The Sosua colony was established by Gen, 
eralissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, on a zone ° 
more than 3,000 hectars. Thousands 
fugitives from Nazi Germany found ret uge 
there during and after World War II. 

The United States Congressmen, EARL 
Cxunorr, ISIDORE DOLLINGER, SAMUEL FRIE” 
DEL, and HERBERT ZELENKO, all of Jewish 
origin, delivered a declaration in which they 
praise the Dominican Government for 
opportunity given the Jewish refugees to 
restart their life in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, especially in the case of Jews driven out 
by Egypt immediately after last year's Sue 
Canal events. In regard to it, they 
out the contrast with the United States att! 


tude which, according to what they sala - 


closed its doors to those Jews. 

Later, Trujillo told the Congressmen that 
the only Jews not admitted in the Domin- 
ican Republic are those affillated to com- 
munism. - 


Foster Wheeler Plant at Wilkes-Barre 
Plans To Expand Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 3, 1957, 
which discusses the Foster Wheeler plant 
and its plans for expansion: 

Some of those in the know say they will not 
be astonished if Foster Wheeler before mu 
longer carries out plans for further e on- 
When Kenneth L, Walker, works manager 
was asked about the prospect, he said a. 
the Mountaintop plant is now operating * 
maximum capacity with 500 workers on ® 
payroll amounting to $214 million annually: 

The occasion for posing the question was 
the receipt by Foster Wheeler of an order 
from the Luzerne Electric Division of the 
United Gas Improvement Co. for construct! 
of a large capacity boiler for the addition 
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the electric company’s lant at Hun- 
lock Creek 3 


Pe is no secret that plans have been drawn 
expansion of the Foster Wheeler Moun- 
taintop plant. Quotations on construction 
e been tabled for the time, but manage- 
et is said to have embraced the view that, 
th an increased volume of work let out to 
8 ntract, expansion sooner or later is all 
5 inevitable, This evidence of industrial 
rise and attending progress is grati- 


Tying 


Sixteenth Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion, 
Fort Banks, Winthrop, Mass., Rated 
Best in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker. Boston, 

„Would be a suicide target for 
enemy planes. 

oscow knows it. 

1 8 it is no military secret that Boston 
defended against air attack by the Na- 
tal S best antiaircraft artillery gun bat- 
Wine with headquarters at Fort Banks, 
throp, Mass., commanding the en- 
ce to Boston Harbor. 
The 16th Antiaircraft Artillery is a 
Crack outfit with uncanny skill and 
perb morale. 
ad t not only stands ready round the 
Ock to sweep from the skies any hostile 
craft that may invade the air space over 
Boston but has already made a clean 
wi”, of all the honors in competition 
other antiaircraft gun battalions 
t guard our major cities. 

e competition was held at various 
ating ranges throughout the country 
pia 1956. The 16th Battalion accom- 

€d its recordbreaking scores at 
the P Wellfieet on Cape Cod. There 
fire Yadar-directed 90-millimeter guns 
tree at sleeve targets towed by bomber- 
der aircraft and at radio-controlled tar- 
its ion three different times dur- 


nate lowest high battalion score, or 
1 rt battery score, racked up by the 
Antiaircraft Artillery was 98.33. 
at € entire 16th Battalion was honored 
a review held at Suffolk Downs on 
pril 1. At that time Maj. Gen. Raleigh 
Hendrix, Deputy Commanding Gen- 
Di of the Army Air Defense Command, 
€sented a commendation ribbon to 
à ded McManus. The battalion received 
whee trophy to mark its achievements, 
cei © each battery in the battalion re- 
ved a unit achievement award for its 
85 in the battalion's success. 
tent Col. David B. Routh, who was re- 
D Sy reassigned to the Washington, 
` vu area, to Lt. Col. William B. Beavers, 
ofi ery, commanding, and to all the 
letha and men of “the sky-sweeping 
lations we offer the Nation's congratu- 


3 the Recorp, under unanimous con- 
of N L. include from the Boston Globe 

March 26, 1957, the story of the 16th's 
h-caliber proficiency. It certainly ls 
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a triple-A outfit, that merits national 

recognition and national praise: 

A No. 1 IN THe AAA—16TH 1s BEST sy TestT— 
OUTSCORES ENTIRE NATION 


Everybody at Fort Banks, Winthrop, knew 
it before, but yesterday it became official: 
The 16th is the fastest, smoothest and most 
accurate outfit in the whole Army Anti- 
aircraft Command. 

This was no mere local assertion, but an 
official announcement from Command head- 
quarters in Colorado Springs, Colo., yester- 
day, which recognized the 16th AAA Bat- 
talion, Fort Banks, as the best in the busi- 
ness. 

It was based on practice firings among all 
United States-based AAA units during 1956. 

The 16th won top position in all three 
Judging categories, and two of its batteries 
won the Nation's top spot in service practice 
and the Army training test. 

The battalion fires 90-millimeter guns, 
four to a battery, on distance and speed cal- 
culations made by radar. In the competi- 
tion it fired at a rate of better than 16 rounds 
every 20 seconds. - 

The battalion’s scores were: Service prac- 
tice, 98.33; Army training test, 98.66; com- 
bined score, 98.50. Its nearest competitor 
was the 451st, which scored 97.59 in the 
service practice. 

Two of the 16th’s batteries were high in 
the Nation: Battery B, Fort Dawes, Winthrop, 
99.70 in the test, and Battery D, Newton, 
98.87, service practice. 

The battalion is commanded by Maj. Vin- 
cent J. McManus of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On April 1 a review of the battalion will be 
held at Suffolk Downs racetrack, where 900 
troops will attend as Maj. Gen. Raleigh R. 
Hendrix, deputy commander of Antiaircraft 
Command, will present the award to the 
battalion and Batteries B and D. 


Resolution Adopted by Conservative 
Youth Association of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Conservative Youth Association of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent me a copy of 
the resolution adopted at a formal meet- 
ing held on May 5, 1957, and I submit it 
herewith to my colleagues: 

Whereas communism has spread its ugly 
tentacles over the whole world, and even our 
beloved country has not been.spared this 
curse; and p 

Whereas our Government was duped into 

g the atheistic Government of 
Russia, which conspires to impose itself on 
the world; and 

Whereas many of our own citizens have 
espoused the doctrine of Bolshevistic com- 
munism and similar doctrines, which would 
destroy the freedom and integrity of the 
individual, and are militant in their support 
of these doctrines even to the point of sub- 
yerting our Government; and 

Whereas other investigations had failed to 
bring the Communist conspiracy in our Goy- 
ernment into the scrutinizing light of public 
opinion; and 

Whereas exceptional courage was required 
to uncover those who had betrayed the Na- 
tion they served, and to bear the vilification 
of the enemy and the misguided; and 
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Whereas in the face of many obstacles the 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy did reveal 
the extent of the Communist infiltration in 
our Government; and 

Whereas because of his love of freedom 
and country, he willingly saw his own name 
and motives vilified; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Conservative Youth 
Association expresses its profound sorrow 
over the loss the Nation and the world has 
suffered because of his untimely death. The 
Conservative Youth Association sincerely ad- 
vocates that others in the Senate and other 
branches of the Government carry on the 
work of the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy—the work of patriotism and God. 


Mayor Bernard J. Berry To Lead Jersey 
City in Celebrating 75th Anniversary 
of the Founding of Congregation Sons 
of Israel on May 19, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing gives me greater pleasure than to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time a most interesting letter from 
Mayor Bernard J. Berry, of Jersey City, 
N. J., in which Mayor Berry tells the 
fascinating story of.the vigorous growth 
of Congregation Sons of Israel and the 
proper influence for good its members 
have exerted in the community over the 
past 75 years, 

Mayor Berry's letter follows. I con- 
gratulate Mayor Berry and Congregation 
Sons of Israel for their outstanding rec- 
ord in this regard: 

OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 


Jersey City, N. J., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran ConacressMan: Congregation Sons of 
Israel, 294 Grove Street, Jersey City, N. J., the 
first and oldest orthodox synagogue in Jer- 
sey City and Hudson County, will celebrate 
its 75th anniversary on Sunday, May 19, 
1957, at which time the early founders and 
pioneers of the congregation will be honored. 

The members of the synagogue and many 
friends of the community of Jersey City and 
Hudson County will on this day assemble at 
the synagogue, and thereafter, to the Jewish 
Community Center, to pay, tribute, with 
prayer supplication to the sacred memory of 
the first Jewish orthodox settlers of Jersey 
City who have laid the foundation for true 
orthodox Jewish spiritual and cultural life 
in the entire county of Hudson. 

The growth of Congregation Sons of 
Israel parallels the growth of Jewish com- 
munal life in Jersey City. At the cradle of 
orthodoxy in this community, the congre- 
gation was the center of Jewish spiritual 
and religious life since the early days of the 
1880's when it was first founded in the down- 
town area of Jersey City. Many of our pres- 
ent-day leaders in the synagogues and phil- 
anthropic institutions are descendants of the 
founders of Congregation Sons of Israel. 

The synagogue was organized in 1880. Its 
Official name was then: Chevrah Bnet Israel. 
Later it was changed to its present name of; 
Congregation Sons of Israel. - 
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The first services of the congregation were 
held in the private homes of the members, 
As the membership grew larger the congre- 
gation purchased its first house of worship, 
in the year of 1888 at 181-183 First Street, 
corner Grove Street. In the year of 1918 the 
present structure at 294 Grove Street was 
purchased, j 

The spiritual leader of the synagogue is 
Rabbi Zvi H. Shurin. Under his leadership 
the congregation continues to serve devot- 
ediy the religious needs of young and old of 
the congregation, Its spiritual guidance ex- 
ceeds beyond the boundary of the downtown 
community, The Congregation Sons of Israel 
always was and is a fortress of religious and 
spiritual life for the members of the Jewish 
faith of Jersey City. 

The president of the congregation is Mr. 
David Seidman, of 258 Barrow Street, a very 
devoted and pious member of the Jewish 
faith. 

May I ask that you see to it that the above 
facts are plac in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD? 

Thanking you for your cooperation and 
assistance and with every best wish, I am, 


Sincerely, 
BERNARD J. BERRY, 
Mayor. 
Henry Walser, of Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Hazleton Plain Speaker of April 30, 1957, 
on the passing of Henry Walser, who was 
an outstanding citizen, businessman and 
publisher in Hazleton for many years: 

With the death of Henry Walser this morn- 
ing, Hazleton has lost a citizen with an out- 
standing record of community service. 

As publisher of The Plain Speaker—Stand- 
ard-Sentinel and president of the First 
National Bank, he was a man whose work 
will long be remembered. 

Certainly his foremost achievement was 
in newspaper publishing. A man of vision 
and enthusiasm he brought Hazleton its 
first Associated Press news service, and pro- 
vided the most modern equipment to speed 
its printing and distribution. 

The effect a newspaper has on community 
progress is something which cannot be 
measured. But we know that Henry Wal- 
ser’s influence did much to make Hazleton 
a bigger and better place in which to live. 

As a banker he helped to stimulate the 
economic growth and development of Hazle- 
ton. 

As a citizen he served ably in elective 
positions in the city and county although 
he long ago retired from active participation. 

He gave service in other fields such as the 
board of trustees of the State Hospital and 
the Public Library. During World War II. 
he gave many hours to his duties as chair- 
man of Draft Board No. 2. 

In the cultural p of Hazleton his 
influence was important and when the legiti- 
mate stage provided the only means of en- 
tertainment, he brought the Nation’s finest 
productions here during the years he man- 
aged the Grand Opera House. 

His stature in the newspaper publishing 
field proved that from small cities can come 
the leaders of a great industry and the As- 
sociated Press long since paid tribute to him 
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as a man who helped make it the great or- 
ganization it Is today. 

As an employer he was revered by the men 
and women who will ever honor him for his 
honesty and fair treatment. 

As a banker he combined sound policies 
with a helpful hand. 

No greater tribute can be paid a man than 
to say he did so much for the town in which 
he lived. Truly he helped to weave a pattern 
of progress for Hazleton, 


Sparks Into the U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


Sparks INTO THE U. S. S. R.— Tur STORY or 
RADIO LIBERATION 


Radio Liberation began its work on March 
1, 1953, from studios in Munich and by means 
of one 10-kilowatt transmitter in Lamper- 
theim, Germany. At first, there was one 20- 
minute program, repeated 12 hours a day, 

In the last 3 years, Radio Liberation has 
upped its transmitting facilities to 11 at 
diverse spots on the globe to blanket the 
U. S. S. R. and its total dally (transmitting) 
time to 228 hours, to be available to Soviet 
citizens whenever and wherever they dare 
and can listen. From broadcasting only in 
the Russian tongue, Radio Liberation has 
branched out to speaking in 17 languages 
used in the U. S. S. R.: Russian, Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Georgian, Armenian, Azerbaid- 
janian, Tatar, Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Turk- 
men. Ossetin, Adyge-Kabardin, Karachay- 
Balkar, Chechen-Ingush, Avar and Kumyk. 

Ten minutes after it went on the air, Radio 
Liberation was jammed by the Soviets . As 
Radio Liberation stepped up its activity, the 
Soviets respofided with ever-heavier jam- 


mings, Today hundreds of jamming stations, 


spreading from the western edges of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland eastward over the entire 
Communist orbit to Siberia, try to black out 
the message of Radio Liberation. On the 
whole, they fail. 

Radio Liberation has combatted the jam- 
mers through technical improvement of 
antenna design and through flexible trans- 
mitter operation. To its transmitting facili- 
tles in West Germany it has added 
transmitters in the Far East. Radio Libera- 
tion has blanketed the U. S. S. R. from several 
directions, weaving in between the jammers. 

This policy has paid off. Extensive long- 
Tange monitoring from a half a dozen points 
on the periphery of the U. S. S. R. has 
demonstrated that Radio Liberation delivers 
an intelligible signal to almost all parts of 
the vast country. And direct confirmation 
of this fact has come from Soviet citizens 
themselves. * * * 

Here is some of the evidence: 

From time to time, travelers with a knowl- 
edge of the Russian language come to Radio 
Liberation to volunteer their impressions of 
the country and its people. Most often they 
are prompted to contact Radio Liberation 
because they have happened upon persons 
who have reported to them that listening to 
Radio Liberation and other Western broad- 
casts is a daily habit. The Western travelers 
to the U. S. S. R. provide the staff of Radio 
Liberation with valuable information—how 
many listen in the Soviet Union—how the 
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programs are getting through—and general 
listener reaction * . 

A young Russian, now a political refugee 
in the West, reports that he heard Radio 
Liberation while he was a soldier with the 
Soviet occupation forces in East Germany. 
Together with two other members of his 
tank crew, he listened over the tank's re- 
ceiver * . 

Another Soviet soldier, now also in the 
West, heard Radio Liberation while stationed 
in Hungary. The station had been guarded- 
ly talked about by other members of his 
unit. 

In Vilna, the capital of Soviet-annexed 
Lithuania, a number of people listen to Ra- 
dio Liberation. This is the testimony of an 
elderly woman whom the Soviets recently 
permitted to emigrate. 

Sometimes anti-Soviet individuals hear 
of Radio Liberation from the Soviet police 
itself. One man, recently freed from a con- 
centration camp in Soviet Moldavia, reports 
that his police interrogator was the first to 
ask him if he had ever heard of the station. 
When he replied that he was glad it existed: 
he was given 3 days’ special punishment. 

Soviet concentration camp inmates par- 
ticularly welcome Radio Liberation's pro- 
grams and take comfort and hope from them. 
A German recently released from the notori- 
ous Vorkuta camp in the Arctic Circle has re- 
ported that since the strike some prisoners 
are allowed to visit outside the camp zone 
and consequently could hear some foreign 
broadcasts. The German was told by a Rus- 
sian prisoner who had begun to enjoy the 
visiting privileges that he had heard Radio 
Liberation and found its programs well in- 
formed on conditions in the soviet 
Union * * *, 

The German's report confirmed and elab- 
orated on one made in 1954 by a Greek wh? 
had also been confined at Vorkuta. The 
testimony of the German and the Greek to- 
gether indicate that Radio Liberation h 
been heard almost continuously for at least 
a year and a half in that explosive prison 
camp. 

Not only at northerly Vorkuta, but in con- 
centration camps deep in Soviet central Asia 
Radio Liberation seems to be a force. 
Hungarian released from a camp in Kazakh- 
stan described how he and Russian inmates 
heard the station completely free of jam- 
ming, although there was occasional fading. 
Hearing anti-Soviet broadcasts, the prisoners 
declared, was like being treated to a glass o 
vodka. J 

In Stalin's own home territory, in Soviet 
Georgia, Radio Liberation is well known, 807 
cording to borders crossers into Iran, 

A 26-year-old bear tamer, Viktor Iljinský: 
traveling with a Soviet circus in West Europ® 
escaped from the circus train at Aachen, Ger- 
many, January 26, 1956, and told of lis 
nightly to Radio Liberation after the show as 
the circus traveled. 

Letters have been arriving for several years. 
This alone is noteworthy. 

The volume of letters is not large. Certain 
trends, however, stand out clearly. 

Some letters reflect the official Soviet prop” 
aganda line. There are warnings: “You are 
traitors to the Russian people and it is none 
of your business to bemoan Russia,” wri 
a locksmith from Tamboy. “If you traitor® 
are thinking of again fighting the coun 
of the Soviets, you will be given what you 
deserve. This time we shall be merc! 
less.” s. „ 

On the anti-Soviet side, one group of let- 
ters is cautious and only establishes contact 
An anonymous post card came in from Minsk. 
hailing one of Radio Liberation’s humorous 
commentators on Soviet life. Others 
Radio Liberation for signs that their eryptie 
message has arrived: “If you receive this 
letter, I beseech you urgently to sing to W$ 
your favorite song, We Met by Chance.” * * 
A Ukrainian living in Poland writes to the 
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rii address the names and locations of 
urches that have been defaced and de- 
f ed. A woman from the Baltic sadly in- 
ers that her father and mother haye been 
uidated. A loquacious youngster {rom 
kov describes the misery of peasants on 
farms, hints that a new aristocracy of 
Privilege is waxing fat in the U. S. S. R., 
fun of Soviet propaganda films, and 
Prophesies that a man of his political lean- 
a 88 Will probably wind up in Siberia. And 
Man writing from Lvov discreetly warns 
43 5 Liberation staff members that they 
8 better not succumb to the blandish- 
mts of the Soviet redefection. Life here 
goes on as before, and nothing new has been 
toned since you left.)“ Many thanks 
iy your dear letters,” reads a post card. 
Our relatives will be very grateful that you 
‘anne and strong enough to do intensive 
va k for yourself and the everyday good,” 
a letter evidently. approving the political 
of Radio Liberation. 
. told, some 150 former residents of the 
11 R conceive, organize, and present Radio 
cret tions programs to its vast and se- 
lve audience. Each staff member has a 
Personal history—and a profound personal 
insight based on that history—which enables 
to speak in terms and tones convincing 
H Compelling to listeners in U. S. S. R. 
as p reds more contribute to the programing 
free-lance writers and speakers. 
M ese key members of Radio Liberation’s 
“nich staff receive assistance from a small 
koup of Americans who have an expert 
of OWledge of the U. S. S. R. and a background 
Linger ence in information work. Radio 
the ation's technical staff in Europe and 
Par East is in a position to draw on the 
Services of a group of American technical 
erctalists in communications who have 
ae to design, set up, and operate the 
borate transmitting equipment which 
paries the word and spirit of the emigre 
Toadcasting staff deep into the U. S. S. R. 


WHO'S BEHIND IT?—THE HISTORY 


Radio Liberation got its start in 1950. 
t year a group of eminent Americans 
é eyed the cold war scene and found an 
Ppalling instance of neglect: No major or 
the attempt had been made to enlist 
loyalties and passions of the anti-Soviet 
en from, and the anti-Soviet residents in, 
e U.S. S. R. against the Kremlin. An al- 
= inexhaustible reservoir of political 
nergy lay untapped, stagnant. No single- 
Minded effort had been launched to appeal 
U the spirit that had led millions of 
- S. S. R. citizens to desert from the Soviet 
and administration during World War 
ait and to choose the most desperate of 
ternatives—temporary alliance with Hit- 
because they so terribly needed and 
Wanted an alternative, any alternative at all 
S0vietism. 
All the free world’s energy in the cold war 
d been spent either on containing Soviet 
power or on encouraging aloofness from it, as 
heutralism. The representative cast of 
in the cold war drama had not 
&ssembled; the restive peoples of the 
S. S. R. had not been asked to choose. If 
Bow, were offered an alternative to straight 
ta domination, how would they decide? 
85 © the millions who deserted to the Vlasov 
use in World War II? The initiators of 
Whe O Liberation were determined to find out 
ther what they believed was true—that 
many citizens of the U. 8. S. R. would, even if 
fo, by listening to foreign-originated and 
A bidden broadcasts, take their chances on 
edom. 
Out of this determination grew the Ameri- 
Committee for Liberation, with head- 
Aunctere at 6 East 45th Street in New Tork. 
ComLib, as it quickly became known, 
tater took two major efforts: First, to rally 
emigration from the U. S. S. R.; and, 
trond, to enable the emigration to speak 
its countrymen in the U. S. S. R. 


Been 
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Setting up Radio Liberation entailed com- 
plex preparation not encountered by the 
ordinary broadcasting operation. The emi- 
gration from the U. S. S. R., scattered over 
many nations, had to be brought into co- 
operation with the venture, in order to give 
the broadcasts authority. The ablest emi- 
gres in the writing and broadcasting fields 
had to be located and teamed up as a station 
staff in order to give the programs quality. 
Negotiations had to be pursued with foreign 
governments for the location of studio and 
transmitter facilities on their soil. 

Radio Liberation’s effort has inevitably 
appeared to parallel that of the old Free 
Europe Committee, even though AmComLib 
is and always has been a completely inde- 
pendent venture and there is no duplication 
of mission or effort in their respective ac- 
tivities. The Free Europe Committee spon- 
sored Radio Free Europe, which broadcasts 
to the Eastern European satellites in their 
languages, but not to the U. S. S. R. Am- 
ComLib, however, is the sponsor of Radio 
Liberation, which broadcasts to the peoples 
of the U. S. S. R. in their many tongues, 

RADIO LIBERATION’S BACKERS TODAY 

President of AmComLib is Howland H. 
Sargeant, a well-known American public 
servant and former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Afairs., 

Mr. Sargeant is assisted by a emall Ameri- 
can staff of experts In Soviet affairs, broad- 
casting, radio engineering, and administra- 
tion. 

The trustees of AmComLib represent a 
spectrum of American business, scholarly 
and professional interests. They include: 
Mrs. Oscar Ahlgren, former president of the 
American Federation of Women's Clubs; 
John R. Burton, New York banker; William 
Henry Chamberlin, author of Russia's Iron 
Age, and other books on the Soviet Union, 
contributor to the Wall Street Journal, and 
other newspapers; Charles Edison, former 
Secretary of the Navy and former Governor 
of New Jersey; J. Peter Grace, chairman of 
the board, W. R. Grace & Co.; Allen Grover, 
vice president, Time, Inc.; H. J. Heinz II. 
president, H. J. Heinz & Co.: Isaac Don 
Levine, authority on Soviet affairs and 
author of the first major biography of Stalin; 
Eugene Lyons, author of Assignment in 
Utopia and Our Secret Allies, profound stud- 
ies of the Soviet Union, and senior editor of 
Reader's Digest; Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
former United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Reginald T. Townsend, former vice 
president and director of the advertising firm 
of Lennen & Mitchell; William L. White, edi- 
tor, author, and publisher of the Emporia 
Gazette; Philip H. Willkie, president and 
attorney of the Rushville (Ind.) National 
Bank, onetime member of the Indiana Legis- 
lature. 


UNIVERSAL SUPPORT FOR RADIO LIBERATION 


To those who may wonder whether a posi- 
tive American contribution to foreign af- 
fairs is often only the work of a few dedicated 
individuals, without genuine backing from 
the United States public, and especially 
without agreement from the thinking pub- 
Hc in most of the non-Communist world's 
countries, it may be heartening to know that 
Radio Liberation has received wide support 
from distinguished individuals from many 
countries, not-only the United States, but 
from churchmen, teachers, scientists, labor 
leaders, journalists, and statesmen every- 
where. 

United States Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon and the United States Republican 
floor leader in the Senate, WILLIAM F. KNOW- 
LAND have spoken over Radio Liberation to 
the peoples of the U. S. S. R. 

So has Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

So have United States Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Argentine publisher Alberto Gainza Paz, and 
American publisher Bennett Cerf. Russian- 
born Alexandra Tolstoy and many other well- 
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known exiles from the U. S. S. R. sat at Radio 
Liberation’s microphones. 

So has the chief of the British Labor Party, 
Hugh Gaitskell. 

Here are others, from many countries: 
Andre Lafond, France; Ahmed Ben Salah, 
Tunisia; Mohammed A. Khatib, Pakistan; 
Igor Gouzenko, U. S. S. R.-Canada; Henry 
Peyre, France-United States of America; 
Rene Fuelop-Miller, Hungary-United States 
of America; Ignazio Silone, Italy; Albert 
Gamus, France; Jacques Maritain, France- 
United States of America; Eiler Jensen, Den- 
mark; Robert Bothereau, France; Sir William 
Lawther, Great Britain; W. H. Auden, Great 
Britain-United States of America; T. Nishi- 
maki, Japan; John T. Tettegah, Gold Coast; 
Italio Viglianese, Italy. 

Harold Willis Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton University; Henry T. Heald, former 
chancellor of New York University, now 
president of the Ford Foundation; George 
N. Shuster, president of Hunter College; 
Millicent C. McIntosh, president of Barnard 
College; and many other outstanding Amer- 
ican educators have addressed messages to 
the peoples of the U. S. S. R. over Radio 
Liberation. 

Among the scientists who have spoken 
over the station are Vannevar Bush, Nobel 
prize winner H. J. Muller (who worked at 
Moscow University from 1933 to 1937); No- 
bel prize winner Wendell M. Stanley; bridge 
designer David B. Steinmann; biologist Con- 
way Zirkle, aeronautical pioneer Igor 
Sikorsky, and many more. 

Among labor leaders whose voices have 
been heard in the U. S. S. R. through Radio 
Liberation are George Meany, president 
AFL-CIO, Jacob Potofsky, of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers; David Dubinsky, 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; Charles J. McGowan, president 
of the Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, and Ship- 


~ builders International; Walter Reuther, etc. 


American writers whose messages have 
been used by Radio Liberation are too 
numerous to permit more than mere 
sampling of their names: John Dos Passos, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, and Lionel Trilling. 

Among the American journalists who have 
endorsed Radio Liberation, David Lawrence 
singled out the unique feature when he 
wrote: “Unlike those broadcasting on other 
projects which (in the U. S. S. R.) are rec- 
ognized as ‘foreign,’ the speakers on Radio 
Liberation use such terms as ‘we Russians’ 
or ‘we Ukrainians’ and when they criticize 
the Soviet system, they do it as members of 
the family and fellow citizens—not as out- 
siders." 

Roscoe Drummond declared: “Radio Lib- 
eration carries the story of freedom where 
freedom is in chains. This group counts 
itself the greatest possible friend of the 
Russian people because it is ‘dedicated to 
the liberation of all mankind from the 
scourge of Soviet power“ 


Office of Defense Mobilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, three 
times within the last 2 weeks we have 
observed the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion engage in activities and practices 
unrelated to the national security and 
contrary to the public interest. Just 
yesterday the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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George M. Humphrey, criticized the fast 
tax writeoff program which has been 
made possible only through the action 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
The specific grant of authority just last 
week to the Idaho Power Commission to 
enjoy quick amortization of its invest- 
ment on the low-level dams to be built 
in Hell’s Canyon was as gross an abuse 
of authority as has been conducted by 
the present administration since its in- 
ception. It also appears that the ODM 
and the Treasury Department—sepa- 
rated only by the White House grounds— 
fail to communicate with each other. 

This independent office, apparently 
independent of good judgment and ele- 
mentary thinking, recently -declared 
that oil imports to the United States 
should be curtailed in the interest of the 
national security, when just exactly the 
cpposite is true. The American na- 
tional security is imperiled by the dis- 
sipation of its domestic oil reserves when 
abundant supplies are available in other 
parts of the world for delivery to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization has es- 
talished itself as an oil tariff commis- 
sion, protecting the high prices of 
domestic producers of oil at the cost of 
the American consuming public. 

The latest activity of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization took place when that 
Office purportedly for the administration 
threw its support behind the natural gas 
bill to “protect the consumers against 
unreasonable price increases” when the 
proposed legislation seeks to do just ex- 
actly the opposite. The proposed legis- 
lation would limit and freeze authority 
of the inert Federal Power Commission 
to a total inertia. The only purpose of 
the pending legislation is to seek com- 
plete pricing freedom to raise natural- 
gas prices at the expense of millions of 
consumers, principally in northern 
cities. 

On these three counts alone, it is quite 
evident that the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization has been selected to do this ad- 
ministration’s dirty work.” It has 
stretched the once sacred term of “na- 
tional security” to do the bidding of the 
steel, private power, and the oil and gas 
industries. The Office should be abol- 
ished, and its functions should be placed 
in the Defense Department on a stand- 
by” basis. 


Z 


If I Were: the Parent of a Teen-Ager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker; 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following essay: 

Ir I WERE THE PARENT OF A TEEN-AGER 
(By Mary McInerney, Visitation High School, 
senior, second prize (girl) ) 

If I were the parent of a teen-ager, I would 
try to make our home his favorite place 
a place that would give him love and security. 
I would let him bring his friends home, and 
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I would welcome them when they came. I 
would take an interest in his outside activi- 
ties. If, for instance, he had a favorite sport 
that he liked to participate in, I would try 
to know something about it so that I could 
discuss it with him. Or, if my daughter were 
interested in sewing, I would try to know 
something about sewing, too. 

I would give my teen-ager certain respon- 
sibilities. This would make him feel that 
he was an important part of our home. 

I would not limit my interests to my home 
and thus become a one-sided person. I 
would take part in community affairs. I 
would take an interest in current novels. 
This would keep me up-to-date and aid me 
in advising my children. I would read good 
books and urge my children to develop good 
reading habits. 

I would take an interest in my personal 
appearance. Teenagers do not expect their 
parents to be glamorous, but they like to 
be proud of them. > 

I'd try to remember that my teen-ager is 
an individual who has thoughts and ideas 
of his own. I would try to teach him that 
he is just as good as anyone else, but not 
better. I'd try to give him a certain amount 
of privacy. I wouldn’t,try to keep him tied 
to my apron strings. I'd let him make his 
own decisions, and, if he had a job, I'd let 
him manage his own money. I'd encourage 
him to be self-sufficient, but I'd let him 
know that if he ever needed help or advice, 
he could depend on me. 

I'd try to make my teen-ager a responsible 
person, one who would accept his duties and 
rights and appreciate them. I'd show him 
his responsibilities and encourage him to 
accept them. I could best show him his 
civic duties by being a good citizen. I could 
show him his duties to his family by accept- 
ing my own duties to my family. 

Finally, I would try to make him aware 
of his primal duty—the one he owes to God. 
I'd try to be a good example; I would prac- 
tice my religion. If we had God in our 
home, we would have a common end—to 
serve Him better. He would unite us and a 
united home is an indestructible one. 


The Freezing of International Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a farsighted editorial in the 
Boston Herald of May 6, 1957, draws at- 
tention to the problem resulting from 
the freezing of international boundaries. 

To appreciate the importance of the 
problem, one need only consider what the 
present state of the world would be had 
this policy prevailed over periods of past 
history. 

Believing that this problem should re- 
ceive wide consideration, I ask that this 
editorial be printed as part of my re- 
marks. It reads as follows: 

One of the paradoxes of our atomic age 
is the way the political map has been frozen. 
Now that we have the capacity to blow na- 
tions and even continents off the map we 
dare not move so much as a single border 
marker in the desert. 

Not since the days of the Holy Alliance 
has the status quo been so jealously insisted 
upon, 

rnb prime example, of course, is the Middle 
East, where the big powers have lately ex- 
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pended great efforts to restore and/or main- 
tain frontiers which in Disraeli’s time would 
certainly have been abandoned or redrawn- 

Trael’s present borders are absurd 
Jordon has no real excuse for existing at all, 
but we dare not face the consequences of 
changing either. 

The same situation prevails in many other 
areas. Where the free world borders the 
Communist world there is a special rigidity. 
The division of Korea at the 38th parallel 
and of Indochina at the 17th makes no sense 
geographically, economically, or politically, 
but we are stuck with these demarcation’ 
so long as the cold war stays cold. The same 
is true of the East-West split in Germany. 

In colonial disputes we are more ambiva- 
lent. The United States continues to show 
a nominal sympathy for subject peoples who 
seek self-rule. But we no longer insist on 
the principle of self-determination, particu- 
larly where doing so would threaten our allies 
or provoke an open revolution. We dare not. 

Last Tuesday the United Nations received 
a report from a special envoy on the Kashmir 
issue. His verdict: After 10 years India and 
Pakistan are no closer to an agreement on 
the disputed area, which means that a totally 
irrational cease-fire line will continue to 
divide it. More recently still a deputation 
representing the Council of Organization of 
American States has been rushed to the scene 
of a border dispute between Honduras and 
Nicaragua with the purpose, not of helping 
to redraw the frontier according to right 
and justice, but of stopping the dispute at 
all cost and fixing the line where it is. 

The freeze is definitely on. Nothing must 
change. No nation, large or small, with good 
motive or bad, must be allowed to upset the 
applecart. 

In a way this is not too bad. If the threat 
of all-out nuclear war is making the West 
walk on tiptoe, it is also curbing the expan- 
sionist urge of the Communists. For the 
time being, at least, major as well as minor 
aggresions are ruled out. And, as a peaceful 
nation with no territorial ambitions, the 
United States stands to gain greatly by such 
a moratorium. 

The trouble is, however, that the world 
can't be made to stand still, Nations grow 
and diminish. People's attitudes and needs 
change. And sooner or later something 15 
going to have to give. If we try to hold 
the line too firmly, we may merely be build- 
ing up for an explosion, 

We are carrying out a holding action now. 
because we seem to have no other choice- 
But somehow we must make ourselves an- 
other one, because the status quo cannot 
be maintained forever. We must find a way 
to accommodate normal growth and even 
conflict in our society. The present holding 
action is merely buying time. The real chal- 
lenge of peace keeping has still to be met. 


Peaceful Applications of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


| OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER, Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 6, 1957, our colleague, Hon. 
Cart T. DURHAM, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, deliv 
an address to the North Carolina Phar- 
maceutical Association at its ann 
convention in Charlotte, N. C. His ad- 
dress was entitled Peaceful Applications 
of Atomic Energy.“ 
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We are all familiar with the valuable 
Public service of our distinguished col- 
league in the field of developing an 
atomic-energy program. It occurs to 
Me, therefore, that the Members of this 

as well as the public generally, will 

d the address of Mr. DURHAM to be of 
great interest and value. 

The address follows: 

APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


(Remarks by the Honorable Cart T. DUR- 
HAM, chairman, Joint Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy, before the North Carolina Phar- 
Maceutical Association, Charlotte, N. C., 
May 6, 1957) 

It's good to be back here again with you 
y. I remember my last visit with great 
Pleasure, and I am honored that you have 
caked me to join you once again. Asan old- 
pharmacist myself I might say that I 

Couldn't feel more at home than in the pres- 

ent company. 

ù There was a time when a speaker could get 

P and talk for a few minutes about the 

a ful applications of atomic energy and 

as down again with confidence that he had 
d all there was to say. Today this same 

Subject has become so vast in scope that a 

3 is tempted to ask himself: Where 

01 begin g 
The advances which have been made in 

Peaceful applications of atomic energy in the 

8 few years have been nothing short of 

2 1 think most people who 

i en't familiar with the atomic-energy busi- 

iea would be amazed at the large number 
d variety of ways in which the atom is 

az g put to use to better the lives of all of 

or and to promote the economic well-being 
this country. 

large-scale development of the peace- 

time atom has not happened by accident. It 

— been the result of much hard work and 
ort by thousands of scientists, engineers, 
d technicians working under a program of 

meberation between industry and Govern- 

bee I think this cooperative arrangement 

22 Government and industry has in 

a neral worked very well in the past, and I 

m confident that continued cooperation of 
sort will yield increasingly large divi- 
ds in the years to come. 

r Among the various areas of peacetime 

tomic development, I suppose the greatest 
ntion in recent years has been focused on 
e field of atomic power and of nuclear pro- 

Pulsion for naval vessels, This is only nat- 

Ural and appropriate in view of their impor- 

tt ce to our future economy and our rela- 
ans with other countries abroad. But while 
© public spotlight has been directed pri- 

x ily on these areas, there has been a quiet 

meolution going on with regard to develop- 

5 — Of other peaceful uses of atomic energy 

oh may in the long run prove equally im- 

tant. It is to these other areas of peace- 

e atomic development that I would like to 

tie t a few remarks today. I would like to 

mtion especially the growing uses of radio- 

be topes, the so-called byproducts of our 
tomic reactors. 

ot Sotopes have been called the wonder tool 

the atomic age, and well they might be. 
the past several years there has been a 
riet tic upsurge in the number and va- 
y Of things for which they are being used. 

Clin ting applications include everything from 

Sui ical examination to oil drilling, from agri- 

A tural experiments to spot-checking welds, 
d the surface has just been scratched. 

fe annual savings to American industry 

‘ugh the use of isotopes is already esti- 
at something like a third of a billion 
and increased savings are confidently 

Cted in future years as more and more 

are developed. It is entirely possible 

Over the long run these savings and 


dollars 
Predict, 


Uses 
that 
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benefits from the use of isotopes will more 
than repay the huge investment we have 
made in our atomic-energy program. 

I thought you might be interested today 
in hearing about a few of the things which 
are being done with isotopes in the feld of 
medicine and in the pharmaceutical field. 
It would be hard to describe in dollars and 
cents just how much benefit we are getting 
out of our experiments in this area. You 
can't very well measure in material terms the 
essentially priceless knowledge we are gain- 
ing on how the body functions, on earlier 
and better diagnosis of human ailments, and 
on more effective treatment of these ailments. 
The only certainty is that the benefits are 
very large in terms of relieving human suf- 
fering and of adding to the productive life 
of thousands of individuals. As a measure 
of the number of people being affected by 
these new techniques, it has recently been 
estimated by the Atomic Energy Commission 
that between 800,000 and 1 million persons 
are being diagnosed or treated with radio- 
isotopes each year by some 1,500 hospitals 
and private physicians. 

As pharmacists, you are, of course, par- 
ticularly concerned with new procedures 
which are being employed in the medical 
and pharmaceutical fields. Many of you are 
probably already aware that considerable 
research activity is golng on at the present 
time with drugs which have been tagged 
with radioactive compounds. Much of the 
current experimentation is of a preliminary 
nature and is aimed at finding out more 
about the distribution of the body's metab- 
olism and its special characteristics. Of 
necessity, most of the experiments are being 
done on animals, but in some areas, at least, 
advances in research have made it possible 
to begin experiments with human volun- 
teers. Such is the case with radioactive 
iodine, which is administered to thyroid 
patients to measure iodine uptake in the 
thyroid gland and to arrest excessive thyroid 
activity in some cases. Scientists at the 
Abbott Laboratory and at the Hanford atomic 
facility have been doing interesting research 
work in this area, which has resulted in a 
number of fundamental discoveries about 
thyroid metabolism. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that 10 years ago only 
one thyroid hormone was known to medical 
science, Whereas today as a result of these 
experiments several additional types of hor- 
mones haye been discovered. 

Similar experiments are being conducted 
with radioactive iodine on older people 
whose hearts have become overburdened 
through overactive thyroid conditions. 
While study in this area is still in a prelimi- 
nary phase, there is hope that through utili- 
ra tion of such techniques life may be pro- 
longed for older persons who would ordi- 
narily succumb to heart attacks occasioned 
by strains placed on the heart by thyroid 
conditions. Incidentally, such treatment is 
not recommended for younger persons or for 
young women of childbearing age in view of 
possible deleterious results. 

Speaking about older people, interesting 
experiments utilizing atomic tracing tech- 
niques are being carried on with regard to 
the aging process or what makes people grow 
old. These studies are carried on in a fleld 
called geriatrics, which I find from my 
Webster's dictionary means old age and its 
diseases. It doesn't take much imagination 
to visualize the importance to individuals 
and to the Nation at large, if through these 
studies of the body's functions and the aging 
process, we can gain some clue as to how 
to extend the effective life of man and slow 
down the inevitable process of deterioration 
of the body which comes with old age. Of 
course, I always have believed in the quota- 
tion from the Bible which says “Honor thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may 
be long upon the land.“ But it wouldn't 
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hurt if we knew a little more about the 
physical processes of the body as well. 

Some firms are currently experimenting 
with a radioactive-labeled tranquilizer with 
a view to finding out more about the actions 
of such tranquilizers and their effect on 
the human system. Work is also being car- 
ried out on tagged T. B. drugs. Most of 
these experiments have been carried out on 
animals, but some experimentation is now 
being tried out on human beings. 

At the Argonne National Laboratory out- 
side Chicago, scientists have set up what they 
call an “isotope farm,“ which is devoted to 
a study of the life process of plants through 
means of irradiation. No attempt is being 
made at Argonne to develop genetic muta- 
tions in plants through successive genera- 
tions. Primary emphasis is on finding how 
plants synthesize drugs through a study of 
the alkaloids which are produced as a result 
of plant irradiation. It is hoped that these 
studies may some day give us a lead on how 
chemical reactions in drug-producing plants 
come about, Once we learn this, we may be 
on the track of how to produce some of these 
drugs synthetically, which cannot be done 
under conventional techniques, 

You are all undoubtedly familiar with the 
problem of sterilizing drugs for public con- 
sumption, but you may be interested to know 
that new techniques involving sterilization 
by irradiation are now being studied by sev- 
eral drug firms. As you know, certain drugs 
are most difficult to sterilize by the conven- 
tional heat process, and there is always the 
packaging problem to contend with. Now, 
using atomic accelerators, laboratories will be 
bale to sterilize these drugs right in their 
containers through high-level irradiation. 
Although accelerators are most commonly 
used for this type of treatment, there is 
no reason why smaller, less bulky, irradia- 
tion sources developed as byproducts of our 
atomic reactors cannot, in some instances, be 
used for the same purpose. 

Finally, just a word about progress which 
is being made on the dread disease of leu- 
kemia through utilization of atomic tech- 
niques. No one pretends that medical sci- 
ence has yet found the complete answer to 
this terrible scourge. But some success has 
been achieved in preliminary experiments in 
which patients have been given radioactive 
phosphorus orally. While this process has 
not achieved a permanent arrestation of the 
disease in any of the cases so far treated, it 
has, in some instances, resulted in temporary 
alleviation and the extension of the victim's 
life span by several years, A chief advan- 
tage of this technique is that it is much 
easier to administer the X-ray treatments 
and is a good deal cheaper as well. 

It is sometimes hard to realize that just 
a scant few years ago only select members 
of the scientific community and a few out- 
siders were much concerned with the peace- 
time uses of isotopes, and then only in an 
abstract sort of way. Today, with the rapid 
advancement of atomic techniques and par- 
ticularly the mass production of isotopes, 
people by the thousands are becoming ac- 
quainted with this area of knowledge. A 
typical example is our pharmaceutical lab- 
oratories where the use of isotopes is becom- 
ing almost routine and commonplace. As 
more private firms come into the business 
and as more and more uses are developed for 
these new techniques, we can expect to see 
a rapid expansion of activity. Perhaps some 
of you have already felt the impact of the 
new technology in your businesses. I think 


it behooves all of us to keep up-with the 


developments in this field and to lend en- 
couragement to an effort which holds much 
promise for the future of mankind. - 

Thank you, once again, for asking me to 
join you today. It has been a pleasure to 
be with you, 
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Unjust Immigration Law ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was home over the Easter recess, a num- 
ber of persons and committees called 
upon me regarding the necessity of 
amending and repealing the inequities of 
the present immigration law. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
is now considering this legislation and I 
hope we can get favorable action in a 
short time so that the changes in this 
law can become effective before adjourn- 
ment in August. 

The following is an article from the 
Gary Post-Tribune, setting out one of the 
thousands of inequities and hardships 
the present law inflicts upon so many of 
our citizens. 

From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of April 
29, 1957] 


IMMIGRATION Law Forces Gary Dap OVERSEAS 
To See Famity—War Ver Sars QUOTA 
Srrur Bap 


United States immigration laws are forcing 
a Gary steelworker to travel almost 5,000 
miles to visit his two sons and daughter in 
Yugoslavia. 

Alexander Elich of 933 West 11th Avenue 
has complained about his plight to Indiana 
Senators WILLIAM JENNER and Homer E CAPE- 
HART. 

Elich wrote both Senators that "something 
is radically wrong with our immigration laws 
when a man cannot bring his own children 
into this country.” 

SUPPORTS TWO FAMILIES 


Elich, a veteran of World War II and an 
American citizen since 1943, told the Sena- 
tors that the separation of his family has 
been heartbreaking and very expensive. He 
pointed out he has to support two families— 
himself and his wife here in Gary and his 
sons and daughter in Yugoslavia. 

Elich said if his sons and daughter had 
been. allowed to join him here in America 
they would now be contributing the Ameri- 
can economy and he would not have to send 
money to Yugoslavia for their care. 

“How can United States senators continue 
condoning year after year the assigning of 
so many thousands of quota numbers to 
Britain and Ireland where they are not used 
and are wasted while denying people like 
myself the chance to bring our own sons and 
daughters to this country?” Elich’s letter 
asked of both senators. 2 

Elich continued: “I implore you to correct 
this injustice in our laws and to throw your 
influence behind President Eisenhower's 
program for liberalization of the antiquated, 
discriminatory immigration laws. 

HITS 1920 BASIS 


“We do not drive a 1920 car. Why have 
immigration quotas based on the 1920 census 
when we have censuses from 1930, 1940, 
1950 and are about ready for one in 1960?” 
asked Elich. 

Elich told Jenner and CaprHart that In- 
diana residents are “fed up” with the present 
immigration laws. 

Elich has lived in America since 1934, 
When his wife joined him here in 1954, his 
sons were more than 21 years old and non- 
quota immigrants. Their age puts them in 
the fourth preference category. The lst of 
sons and daughters like those of Hlich's 
waiting to enter the country under this clas- 
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sification is so long that the category of the 
four preference is marked “unavailable.” 

The Yugoslav quota of 933 is halved by 
mortgages under the displaced persons law. 

An example of the immigration quota sys- 
tem which distresses Elich is the fact that 
Great Britain (assigned 65,361 numbers) and 
Ireland (with its 17,756 numbers) have used 
only about one-third of their quotas while 
other countries (with small quota numbers) 
have long lists of persons waiting to enter 
the country. 

Elich, preparing for his May journey to 
Yugoslavia, told the Indiana lawmakers, “I 
believe that my sons will never come to the 
United States unless our Immigration laws 
are changed. The third preference is over- 
subscribed and persons long registered in 
the fourth preference are considered only 
after*those in the third preference are taken 
care of.” 


Discontent Noted Among Czechoslovak 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article, date- 
lined Prague, Czechoslovakia, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of May 4, 
1957, which discloses that there appar- 
ently is discontent among the reds in 
that country: - 

Rens or SLOVAKIA NOTE DISCONTENT—POLISH 

AND HUNGARIAN Risincs Sam To Have Hap 

A DEEPLY UNSETTLING INFLUENCE 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, April 29—Fur- 
ther disclosures on hidden but evidently 
widespread discontent among Czechoslovak 
Communists have been made here. 

Final resolutions of a three-day Slovak 
Communist Party conference concluded in 
Bratislava yesterday were published today. 
The resolutions and speeches made during 
the conference by party leaders made clear 
that the Polish and Hungarian revolts last 
year had had a deeply unsettling influence 
on Czechoslovak Communists. 

Some Communists here, according to a 
resolution, have come to think that “democ- 
racy and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
are diametrically opposed.” And these critics 
wanted more democracy. 

The unrest has not been restricted to party 
members. The Slovak party, which is a 
branch of the nation-wide Czechoslovak 
Communist party, announced that the 
“greatest danger, in addition to revisionism, 
is the bourgeois nationalist influence of a 
nationalistic ideology among workers.” 

NATIONALISM ASSAILED 

Thinly veiled warnings Indicated that 
there -had been a revival of Slovak national- 
ism seeking to pull away from a hational 
union with the Czechs. During World War 
II the Nazi established an autonomous 
Slovak state under Andre Hlinka, whose fol- 
lowers now have been accused of seeking to 
infiltrate the state and economic apparatus 
and literature. 

One clue to the possible cause of the re- 
newed separatist feeling came in complaints 
about membership of the Slovak party. Its 
first secretary, Karel Bacilek, said only 35.5 
percent are industrial workers.” Farmers 
apparently were even more reluctant to join 
since M. Bacilek said 528 village party organ- 
izations were without a single farmer mem- 
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ber, and 674 others had only one or two 
farmers in them. 

The remainder of the Slovak Communists 
were intellectuals, administrative employes 
and party functionaries. Since Slovakia 18 
predominantly an agricultural region, this 
means that the party and bureaucracy must 
be nearly synonymous. 

POLISH EXAMPLE EYED 

In essence, the critics apparently have been 
making the same demands for liberalization 
that led to the crisis in Poland. However. 
this clamoring has been well concealed under 
an opaque cover of intraparty secrecy in 
Czechoslovakia so that the rest of the coun- 
try has heard next to nothing about this 
subsurface debate. 

It was announced that measures for im- 
provement“ had been taken in the Slovak 
Writers Union and the outspoken Slovak lit- 
erary weekly Kulturalny Zivot, both of which 
had been criticized for “wrong attitudes.” 

There was no indication that top-ranking 
Czech or Slovak Communists had been 
caught up in the spirit of turbulence. The 
Slovak conference confirmed all its party's 
politburo members in office without change · 
Nor were any personnel changes foreshad- 
owed in the upper ranks of the parent 
Czechoslovak party. 


Private Enterprise Is Invited To Offer 
a Slum-Clearance Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article on slum clearance that appear 
in the New York Times, issue of May 8. 
1957. The article invites private enter- 
prise to offer a slum-clearance plan: 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE Is InvITED To OFFER 4 

SiuUM-CLEARANCE PLAN 


(By Albert L. Kraus) 


Burrato, May 7.—Albert M. Cole, Federal 
Housing Administrator, invited private enter- 
prise today to offer “any feasible plan“ to helP 
overcome urban blight. He said the provle™ 
was by far the most important one facing the 
economy in years to come. 

If all the Treasury's funds were used to 
help solve the problem, he told the Nations! 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, ther® 
wouldn't be enough money to do the job. 1 

Mr. Cole told the association’s 37th annus 
convention that the Federal Government al- 
ready had obligated almost $900 million for 
urban renewal with 433 projects either un“ 
derway or in the late stages of planning. But. 
he said, the growth of slums is outpacing the 
Nation’s ability to keep up with the prob 
lems. 

The pertinent question, he said, is to what 
extent private enterprise can remake the 
cities it created. 

THREE IMPORTANT OMISSIONS 

Mr. Cole said compromise housing legis- 
lation scheduled to be debated in Co: 
today benefited from “three important 
sions which I think good.” 

Omission of thé use of National Service LIfe 
Insurance reserves to purchase mortgages 1 + 
veterans, he said, would help preserve the a 
tegrity not only of the insurance fund but 
all other Government trust funds. 

Omission or the veterans mortgage pro- 
gram from Federal Housing Administration 
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— Procedures, he said would avoid administra- 
hee tles and remove from the FHA's 
Ponsibilities the difficulty of trying to ad- 

Price controls. 

on of efforts to control price dis- 

Counts on fixed-interest-rate mortgages, he 

Was realistic. So long as we have fixed- 

5 t rates. there will always be discounts 

premiums," he declared. 
VIEWS DIFFER 

tneorse S. Goodyear, president of the Na- 

— — Association of Home Builders, and 
A E. Lovejoy, Jr., president of the Man- 

vie tan Life Insurance Co., took opposite 

8 Of the effect ot credit restraint on house 


Bare Goodyear accused the Federal Reserve 
d of blithely pursuing a tight money pol- 
“Ours Permitting housing starts to decline. 
Population,” he sald, “is growing faster 
— the vision of our leaders. Wedding bells 
tinging louder than the carpenter's 
hammer.” 


t By 1965, he forecasts, the Nation's popula- 
È Would hit 193 million with the worst 
ing shortage in all our history. 
dete; Lovejoy said that except for the years 
een the 1920's and now, the demand for 
Py to finance industrial growth had al- 
Vest exceeded the savings available for in- 
ment. 
A BETTER JOB 


a Thie has spoiled some of our people, in- 
months the builders, who in the last 8 to 12 
unde haye had to learn how to operate 
r Conditions where interest rates are 
5 5 ee he said. “Many of these builders 
5 and those that do will learn how 
$ a better job than they did under condi- 
3 interest rates were easier.” 
the lisence some easing of interest rates in 
ot mo half of 1957, with a possible lowering 
ortgage rates. 


Is Foreign Aid a One-Way Street? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


IN OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


- FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
wtdtesday, May 1, the Cleveland News 
tion led an editorial which asks the ques- 
Thai Is Foreign Aid a One-Way Street? 
aid “torial points up that our foreign- 
Americans are going sour with the 
Bove can people because some foreign 
DO co €nts have come to demand that 
The Mditions be attached to our gifts. 
th American people are willing to help 
they Who try to help themselves, but 
Made Will not long tolerate demands 
denen ungracious and undependable 
my 7 iaries, Under leave to extend 
emarks, I include the editorial: 


Is Forrtcn Alb a ONE-WAY STREET? 


Ine News carried a headline yesterday: 
which Wants Cash, Not Ike's Doctrine,“ 

The explained a lot. 

say ated Press story then went on 
an oaas At Jordan "indicated it will accept 
nomie Arm $10 million in United States eco- 
Arab ald as long as it doesn't commit the 

Any goo to the Eisenhower doctrine." 
ance jg de. that American financial assiste 
ty ia Deser SAN buying friendship and loyal- 
of the tty well demolished by this attitude 
typical Jordan Government, which is quite 
Count. the position of most of those 

tries Accepting our money. 
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It seems to us that fairness and a sense of 
gratitude would call for some favorable re- 
sponse from recipient governments. There 
should be an obligation to reciprocate, if 
only in a promise to be helpful and coopera- 
tive. 

It is not enough for Jordan to say that 
it is against communism. In accepting a 
gift of 810 million, which even in these days 
of reckless spending is a sizable sum, the 
United States was entitled to expect more 
than a gruff demand that no conditions be 
attached to the gift. 

It is this one-sided philosophy and lack 
of appreciation that is souring the American 
public and Congress on the foreign assistance 
program. The American Government has 
no desire or intention of interfering in the 
internal affairs of the governments it helps, 
but the extent of the aid warrants some- 
thing in return. And that we are not get- 


ting. 


Signs and Roadside Protection on the 
Interstate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
with the widespread interest in the pres- 
ervation of the beauty of the new na- 
tional highways to be constructed, I be- 
lieve it is timely to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an article published in 
the May 1957 issue of the American 
Motorist: 

SIENS AND ROADSIDE PROTECTION ON THE 
INTERSTATE—CONGRESS Is JUSTIFIED IN PRO- 
TECTING ITS HIGHWAY INVESTMENT, Sars 
AAA PRESIDENT HARRY I. KRK 


Protection of the roadsides of the 41,000- 
mile National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways against billboards and other 
types of commercial blight was provided for 
in several bills introduced in Congress not 
long ago. The new Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, Bertram D. Tallamy, was pre- 
pared to present to Congress a program out- 
lining the views of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads as to how the Federal Gov- 
ernment can best protect the roadsides of 
this nationwide highway network. 

The American Automobile Association, 
long an advocate of State and local action 
for roadside protection, is now urging Fed- 
eral action to protect the Interstate System 
from billboards, uncontrolled commercial 
development, and unlimited access from side 
roads. z 

A statement issued by AAA President Harry 
I. Kirk, of Chicago, stressed that while 
ethetics and ability for motorists to enjoy 
the scenery were involved, there is an 
equally important dollars-and-cents con- 
sideration in protecting the huge invest- 
ments being made in highway construction. 
He said: 

PRESIDENT KIRK’S STATEMENT 

„In view of the fact that highway user 
taxes, collected by the Federal Government, 
will pay for 90 percent of the cost of this 
interstate network, the Congress is fully jus- 
tified in protecting the billions of dollars 
invested in these highways. Long and bitter 
experience has demonstrated that it Is eco- 
nomically unsound to inyest large sums in 
highway construction unless the roadsides 
are protected against blight that destroys a 
major part of roads capacity, safety, efficiency 
and enjoyment. 8 
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“Unregulated development along the road- 
sides, including uncontrolled erection of bill- 
boards, adversely affects the State, the com- 
munity and the motorist, The highway user, 
whose taxes pay for the huge costs of high- 
way modernization, has every right to de- 
mand not only safeguards for his investment 
in the highway itself but also adequate road- 
side protection.” 

Meanwhile, the AAA and its affiliated clubs 
continue to push for State and local action 
to preserve the roadsides on all highways, 
pointing out that favorable action by Con- 
gress on the interstate system would pro- 
tect only 41,000 miles out of the Nation's 
total of 3,400,000 miles of roads and streets. 

The national motoring body's booklet, 
Roadside Protection—A Study of the Prob- 
lem and Suggested Approaches to Better- 
ment, is a standard work in this field. In 
addition to stressing the need for adequate 
roadside protection, the AAA booklet points 
out the various ways by which this objective 
can be accomplished—wide highway rights- 
of-way, acquisition of special easements, 
highway zoning and so on. 


SUPPORT BY UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Since the AAA booklet was published, the 
United States Supreme Court has upheld, in 
the strongest possible language, the right of 
Government, to make and enforce regula- 
tions in the interest of better appearance in 
addition to those aimed at contributing in 
other ways to the public welfare. 

In the case of Berman v. Parker, Justice 
William O. Douglas, speaking for the Court, 
said: The concept of the public welfare is 
broad and inclusive. * * * The values it 
represents are spiritual as well as physical, 
asthetic as well as monetary. It is within 
the power of the legislature to determine 
that the community should be beautiful as 
well as healthy, spacious as well as clean, well 
balanced as well as carefully patrolled.” 

AAA’s action extending its roadside policy 
to the Interstate 3ystem through Federal ac- 
tion followed on the heels of announced in- 
tention of the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America to battle against congres- 
sional action limiting billboards along these 
national expressways. Following is the way 
in which the AAA has summarized the major 
aspects of planned roadside development: 

“The roadside is the most neglected aspect 
of the highway problem today. Yet it has a 
major bearing not only on the appearance of 
the route, but on the level of safety and traf- 
fic efficlency of the highway itself. 

“Back in the horse-and-buggy and Stanley 
Steamer days, no one cared particularly if 
an enterprising huckster painted a farmer's 
barn and covered one side with a Bull Dur- 
ham ad. Later—roughly in the era marked 
by the rise and fall of the Model T—there 
were loud outcries at the tendency of the sign 
painters to erect their boards at points of 
greatest scenic beauty. 

“But the alarm of those who wanted to 
see unspoiled the Nation that the roads had 
opened to them was mild compared with the 
shock suffered by highway economists and 
the traffic analysts when they evaluated the 
cost of uncontrolled roadsides. The chaos 
and confusion along main-traveled ways does 
more than offend the eye. With roadside 
businesses of one sort or another crowding 
the highway on both sides, the outer lanes 
become glutted with stop-and-go traffic. 
What was designed as a high-speed highway 
becomes a low-speed congested road, with its 
outer lanes veritable invitations to disaster. 

“But what can you do when the highway 
reaches such a condition? To widen it has 
become impossible; the cost of acquiring the 
property so intensely used for business has 
become prohibitive. So highway depart- 
ments have been taking the only way out: 
they up and build a new, modern highway 
in an entirely different location. The old 
highway becomes a ghost road, the flourish- 
ing roadside businesses die on the vine. 
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Everybody loses—particularly we motorists 
who are paying our billions in taxes for road- 
building.” 

Advertisers don't Iose out in this protec- 
tion against unsightly signs and overly con- 
spicuous and distracting billboards, motorista 
assert. They have the benefit of good news- 
papers and magazines for advertising, as well 
as television, radio, and the United States 
mail services. 


No Comfort Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, many mis- 
guided, good-intentioned people are in- 
sisting daily that the Congress enact the 
So- called Federal aid school construc- 

tion bill. They fail to understand that 

there is no such thing as a Federal hand- 
out. No money comes from Washington 
unless and until it has first been ex- 
tracted from the people back home, tolled 
heavily by the Federal Government and 
then posted back to the States and locali- 
ties with stringent conditions attached. 
For every $100 passed down to the States, 
it cost the taxpayers approximately 
$140. This is a heavy toll to pay for 
Federal handouts: give up local control 
and initiative plus handling charges of 
one-third. 

There is no such thing as Federal aid 
without Federal control. Federal aid is 
inevitably followed by Federal control 
as night follows day. There appeared in 
the Lynchburg News, Lynchburg, Va., of 
May 7, an outstanding editorial which 
points out the Federal control problem. 
It is entitled “No Comfort Here.” The 
editorial is as follows: 

No COMFORT HERE 

The Education Committee of the House 
of Representatives has defeated the Roose- 
velt amendment putting an antisegregation 
provision in the current big Federal school 
construction bill. This amendment would 

have denied any of the billions of Federal 
funds appropriated to any State of any school 
district in a State not conforming to some 
bureaucrat’s idea of what constituted ac- 
ceptance of the Supreme Court's antisegre- 
gation ruling. 

The defeat of this first outright attempt 
at Federal control of public education will 
bring no comfort to those who have recog- 
nized from the beginning the threat of such 
control inherent in all Federal aid, because 
they know that there is no such thing as 
Federal aid without Federal control. They 
know, too, that those who attempt to per- 
suade them otherwise are attempting to de- 
lude them or are deluding themselves, and 
they are not to be taken in by the fate of 
the Roosevelt amendment. They well un- 
derstand—in fact, it is openly admitted 
that the reason for its defeat is not opposi- 
tion to Federal control but fear that such 
a naked display of the power of those who 
hold the purse strings would be to defeat 
the whole big spending project. The action 
of the committee was simply a parliamentary 
device to remove obstacles to passage and 
not a vote of conyiction. 

There is another and a far more important 
reason why opponents of Federal control of 
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education are not reassured by this initial 
defeat of an overt attempt at its exercise, 
Even if the defeat in committee is followed 
by defeat on the floor and the bill goes 
through without amendment they know well 
that it means nothing. It means nothing 
because there will be nothing in the way 
of the introduction later of a separate bill 
fashioned on the lines of the Roosevelt 
amendment. That is will be introduced at 
this or at another session of the Congress 
no one can doubt. That it will pass there is 
grave danger. If defeated it will be by a 
filibuster. The one coming up now will be 
regrettable enough and defensible only on 
the ground of necessity. 

It might be fortunate for opponents of 
another spending spree if some such amend- 
ment as that offered by the California Roose- 
VELT were to pass. It might bring about the 
defeat of the whole bill, as some of its sup- 
porters fear and as it did last year. The only 
way to stop deficit financing is to stop big 
spending and the only way to avoid Federal 
control of education is to reject Federal 
bribes to the States to surrender State con- 
trols. 


Hypocrisy Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 1 car- 
ried a most enlightening editorial on 
the latest propaganda campaign being 
carried on throughout the world by the 
international Communist conspiracy. It 
rightly points out that international 
communism has been scoring propa- 
ganda successes in vital areas that may 
well spell the difference between war and 
peace. It underscores the hypocrisy of 
the Russian leaders and points out that 
a hypocrite who believes his own lies and 
is able to persuade others to believe them 
can be dangerous. 

I recommend this editorial to the read- 
ing of anyone who has been deluded into 
believing in that the threat of inter- 
national communism to the survival of 
our way of life has subsided or that Rus- 
sian propaganda is not an effective in- 
strument in support of their many 
intrigues. 

Under leave granted, I insert the edi- 
torial on hypocrisy unlimited: 

Hypocrisy UNLIMITED 

In recent weeks the Kremlin has made 
no attempt to disguise the hypocrisy which 
is a major ingredient of its foreign policy. 
To understand how this works, it might be 
well to recall the dictionary definition of 
& hypocrite: “One who pretends to be what 
he is not; one who pretends to be better 
than he really is, or pious, virtuous, etc., 
without really being so.“ 

In general, hypocrites evoke only loathing 
and contempt, and sometimes pity, because 
others see through their pretenses. But a 
hypocrite who believes his own lies, and its 
able to persuade others to believe them, can 
be dangerous. 

So it is with international communism. 
Its leaders evidently believe they can fool 
some of the people some of the time. Thus, 
they are currently engaged in a vicious at- 
tack on the United States} claiming that 
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we are responsible for bringing the threat 
of war to the Near East. It is only n 

to recall, however, that it was the Commu- 
nists who fomented trouble in that part of 
the world by supplying arms to Egypt and 
Syria and sending infiltrators into Jordan. 
King Hussein himself has blamed Jordan's 
internal troubles on international commu- 
nism and has rejected the Kremlin's claim 
that Jordan has “become the object of im- 
perialist’ intrigues.” r 

But still the Kremlin continues to rant 
and rave about American imperialists plot- 
ting aggression against Jordan. 

As another example, the Kremlin is con- 
ducting a worldwide propaganda campaign 
to outlaw atomic weapons, Simultaneously 
it has been conducting a series of atomid 
tests in Siberia. The extent to which the 
Red propaganda has been successful is shown 
by the numerous protests in Britain 
elsewhere against the projected Britis! 
atomic tests in the Indian Ocean. Have 
the same protesters protested against the 
Russian atomic tests? II so, we haven’? 
heard about it. 

A recent Associated Press dispatch from 
London noted that Premier Bulganin's “let's 
be friends” note to Prime Minister Mac 
millan has scored “a tremendous propa 
ganda success” in Britain. This is another 
example of the fact that people are, in- 
clined to believe what they want to believ® 
The people of Britain, as well as of 
rest of the free world, want peace. So whe? 
the Kremlin says there should be no obstacle 
to peaceful coexistence they would like to 
believe that is true. 

There is, however, one obstacle to peace - 
ful coexistence, and one only, and that is 
the Kremlin's promotion of internatio: 
communism and the intrigues that go wi 
it. As long as this truth is recognized, th 
Kremlin will not be able to fool all of the 
people all of the time, 


The United States and Its Costly Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. Speaker, in his 
column, Wall Street, U. S. A., Donald 
Rogers, business and financial editor 
the New York Herald Tribune, discu 
the unprofitable excise taxes on trans- 
portation and freight in the following 
words: 

THe Unrrep STATES AND Irs Costiy Tax 

Ever hear of a tax that actually costs * 
Government money—a tax which, 
producing profitable revenue for Uncle Sam. 
virtually creates a loss in income? Such 3 
tax has been in existence since 1941, has er 
renewed every year since, and is being push 
for renewal again. 10 

It's the excise tax on transportation— 
percent on passenger transportation for hire 
and 3 percent on freight transportation fi 
hire. 

These taxes were enacted as emergena 
wartime levies. The need for revenue at tb® 
time was all-important; the vast in 
in taxable incomes of individuals and 
rations, which were to accompany the wat 
effort and subsequent wage and price 
tion, were not, at that time in sight, nor 
templated. 

Besides being another graphic illu 
of the fact that there's no such thing as 
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can tax, this particular one is appar- 
tly uneconomic and unprofitable. 


= FIGURES BACK ARGUMENT 
The 


wor Public transportation carriers have 
5 ked up some figures, all but one based 
Actual reports, to show just how uneco- 


rr this tax has become. They point out 


pedo from the excise taxes on the 
transpo: tion of property (freight) last year 
amounted to $450 million. 
uction in income-tax receipts from the 
D On carriers of freight last year amount- 
ed to 8202.500000. = 0 
With Only a slightly awkward method of 
nus seeping, you subtract the loss in reve- 
up from the excise tax receipts and come 
eee a figure of $247,500,000 for net re- 
a ts, last year. That is the “net” figure re- 
ved by the Government in taxes based on 
beca o ement of freight. The net is reduced 
less ie in 1956 the carriers paid $202,500,000 
in taxes than they paid in 1955. 
a de Bureau of Public Roads estimates that 
high Of service the total private untaxed 
Way transportation of freight last year 
h to $4,308,000,000. 
© railroads estimate that, if they were 
this xed, they would recapture a fifth of 
the 24398.000,000—or, $861,600,000. This is 
it te a “estimated” figure in the study and 
tive baa by some experts to be a conserva- 


po towing out the exercise, the carriers 
they out that on this recaptured business 
7271 8 have to pay an income tax of 
Si :000—which is $24 million more than 
et receipts for 1956 operations. 
exe us It is concluded that by imposing the 
raise taxes—these temporary taxes levied to 
Cheating ane funds—the Government is 
The. 3 itself out of at least $24 million. 
bein re may be other industries which, 
& forced to levy excise taxes on their 
for Tne are actually producing less revenue 
Gen Sam than they might if freed from 
then ro; yoke. For the sake of the exercise, 
nere are the railroad’s figures: 


Figures in millions} 
Receipts from 


excise tax on trans- 
Portation of freight 1956 


Uetion Of freight 1958. $450.0 
1964 02 in income tax receipts in 

Nag crm 1085 R R 202.5 

Total ipts from rail freight 247.5 
Private untaxed highway 

Rails rtation, at cost of service. 4, 308.0 


wo 
Mth uid recapture at least 


Pane a Rr ep BE 861.6 
wer e in income tan 271.4 
NS crease in Federal revenue 23,9 


Speaker, Mr. Rocers has well 
tasted this argument for-repeal of these 
, 5 outright, then in stages as 
delegatlon the Montana congressional 


3. Our bill would cut the discriminatory 
on J Nt tax on freight bills to 2 percent 
1953 Y 1, 1957, to 1 percent on July 1, 
1959. Ad repeal it altogether on July 1, 
oil 8 tax on shipment of coal and 
As M Would go on July 1, 1959. 
on r. Rocers points out, excise taxes 
Posed go tation and freight were im- 
taxes during World War II as temporary 
and f to discourage unnecessary travel 
Tiere shipments. 
fon = two taxes bring in about $700 mil- 
dudgef dr and even with a 872 billion 
Minister is a lot of money. The ad- 
a tax tion is going to object to cutting 
that brings in that amount of 
the by, in a year when the balancing of 
amoun get, may depend on about that 
neeg tot income. But the fact that we 
the revenue is no reason for con- 
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tinuing a tax that is on its face an unjust 
tax. When something is bad it should go. 

The impact of the freight tax is espe- 
cially great on Montana, where we are 
suffering from high freight rates. The 
imposition of a tax as a percentage of an 
unjustly high freight bill results in what 
amounts to another discriminatory 
freight rate increase. 

These taxes are injuring the economy 
of our Nation and are multiplying the 
inequities of our present system of 
freight and passenger rates. Both 
should be repealed. 


United States Taxpayers Needn’t Envy 
Relief Given British 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article: 

UNITED STATES TAXPAYERS NEEDN'r ENVY 

RELIEF Given BRITISH 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


“Britain is drastically overhauling her 
defense budget, is saving money, and is cut- 
ting taxes for everybody, particularly for 
the middle- and upper-income classes 

“But in our country? Here, the Federal 
budget is bigger than ever, and here the 
income-tax load stays at monstrous levels. 
We haven't had an income-tax cut since 
1954, and all we're getting now is vague 
promises of relief if the budget can be 
slashed, * * * 

“We, Uncle Sam’s unlucky suckers, are 
paying the taxes to save the world while our 
allies hand their people tax cuts.“ 


TAX SHAKES 


Surely, you have heard or read something 
along the lines of the above in the past 
couple of weeks. I have and since, along 
with millions of others, I've been having 
the tax shakes since April 15. I’ve listened 
to the refrain with understandable interest. 

But in addition to listening, I have been 
searching for facts. 

And, as a result of my digging I suggest 
it is high time some of today's loose talk 
about Britain's 1957-58 tax reductions be put 
into proper perspective. 

There are lots of reasons to be glad you 
are a citizen of the United States and rot 
Britain today—and not the least of the 
financial reasons is the comparative income- 
tax burden. 

The tax relief Britain is handing her citl- 
zens today is really picayune, and for the 
average British worker it’s not much more 
than a. psychological boost. 

NEW PROGRAM 


Britain could cut and cut and cut income 
taxes, and her citizens still wouldn't be in 
nearly as favorable a position as you are— 
and that goes whether your job pays you 
$5,000 or $50,000. 

Want the proof? Here it is from a compil- 
ation the United States Treasury worked out 
for me. 

Under the new tax program of Britain's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Peter Thorney- 
croft, single persons or married couples with 
no dependents in the $5,000 and under 
bracket get no income tax cut at all. 
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The single person earning 83,000 will pay 
$657 in income taxes, $169 more than the 
single person in the same circumstances here. 

The married couple with no dependents 
earning $3,000 will pay 6538, or $178 more 
than a comparable couple here. 

At the $5,000 level these same Britishers 
will owe $1,318 and $1,199, respectively 
again hundreds of dollars more than com- 
parable Americans. 

At the $10,000 level Income taxes are being 
reduced in Britain, but when you see what 
people in this bracket and above still will 
owe, you'll envy your British cousins no more. 

A single Britisher with no dependents will 
owe $3,566—a full $1,130 more than his 
American coun 

A married couple with no dependents will 
Owe $3,398—a full $1,510 more than the same 
couple in our land. : 

A married couple with two dependents will 
owe $3,002—a full $1,410 more than a similar 
family in America. 


DRAMATIC GAPS 


And the higher the income bracket, the 
more dramatic the gaps between the level 
of income taxes in Britain and the United 
States. At the $50,000 mark, for instance, 
the married British couple pays almost 616. 
000 more In income taxes than the married 
American couple. 

Of course, we not only pay Federal income 
taxes but also State and local taxes of all 
types. British citizens, though, are hit by 
all sorts of extras, too. And we can't even 
begin to appreciate the burden of their sales 
taxes and credit curbs. They're rough—real, 
real rough. 

Naturally, I want an income tax cut as 
soon as I can get it—and so do you. Natu- 
rally, I'll welcome even a modest reduction 
Jan. 1, 1958—and so will you. 

But while we're working toward this, let's 
not weep any crocodile tears over how un- 
lucky we are in comparison with Britain's 
taxpayers. The above facts may not help 
you recover any faster from your April 15 tax 
jitters, but maybe they will make you feel less 
sorry for yourself. 


Saving the Planes’ Engines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Boston, Mass., on Friday, May 3, 
1957, entitled “Saving the Plane’s En- 
gines”: 

SAVING THE PLANE'S ENGINES 

Reports that President Eisenhower is pre- 
pared to do battle for his program are heart- 
ening. It will be especially helpful if he can 
continue to underscore the essence of the 
budget question: Savings can be made, but 
they should be made where they will not 
imperil the security and well-being of the 
United States. 

The figure the President used in his talk to 
the National Council of the League of Women 
Voters is illuminating. He modernized the 
ship of state into the form of an airplane. 
Then he said the owner-passengers might 
decide they could get along without some 
furnishings, even without a navigator or an 
extra fuel tank, 
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They might go even further, thinking they 
could do without one of the engines—so 
called foreign aid. Foreign aid is like an en- 
gine, he pointed out, in that it provides a 

of safety. It lessens the danger of 
having to land in unfavorable terrain. Sim- 
Uarly foreign aid helps combat communism, 
reduces the chance of Americans becoming 
isolated in a hostile world and having to fight 
alone in defense of their own shores. He 
concluded with the eloquent plea: “So let's 
make all the savings we can in the carpets 
and the chairs and the extra personnel and 
all the rest of the things that we have been 
demanding, wherever we think it is safe 
and just and fair among ourselves to do it. 
But let’s not throw away the engines of this 
ship of state.” i 

Congress can very well insist that the en- 
gine of foreign aid be efficiently operated. 
The President conceded that mistakes had 
been made; the program is being conducted 
by human beings, Congress could well look 
into the fuel mixture—the proportion of 
economic to military aid. At present one is 
not adequately distinguished from the other. 

Congress could reasonably ask whether the 
$600 million a year going to Korea is most 
advantageously spent. Two-thirds of it Is to 
maintain the ROK Army which has taken the 
place of American troops that were with- 
drawn. Should that be cut? The remainder 
is not very effective in making South Korea 
a showcase of democracy in Asia. Should 
that be increased? Congress also could take 
a hard look at the $350 million allotted to 
Nationalist China and the sums which sub- 
sidize various undemocratic regimes, 

Two decisions Congress should make. 
First, it should decide whether the United 
States should refuse to accept leadership of 
the free world, drop all the new obligations it 
has assumed, and withdraw into a fortress 
America position. If it can't bring itself to 
create such an obvious opportunity for ag- 
gressive communism, then it should try to 
determine what foreign aid is necessary and 
effective in combating communism and 
maintaining American security. 

If this last function is to be carried out, 
the ship of state will require that foreign-aid 
engine. And let's not pretend that the way 
to make it efficient is to drop it or a good 
share of its essential parts. 


South’s Hall of Fame for the Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Hubert F. Lee, editor, Dixie Busi- 
ness, the voice of southern progress, 
Decatur, Ga., has called my attention 
to his nominations of the seven distin- 
guished citizens of the South who have 
been added to the South’s Hall of Fame 
for the Living, an honor group from 
which the man (or woman) of the South 
is elected each year. y 

Among those selected is a distin- 
guished and grand citizen of Austin, 
Commodore E. H. Perry. Commodore 
Perry was nominated by the distin- 
guished majority leader of the United 
States Senate, Senator LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son. All of us who know Commodore 
Perry recognize that he not only merits 
this recognition but it is our hope and 
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feeling that he should be chosen as the 
man of the South. 

For the information of the Members 
of the House, I submit the announce- 
ment contained in the encore edition of 
Dixie Business which describes the seven 
persons who were chosen for the South's 
Hall of Fame for the Living: 

SOUTH’S HALL OF FAME For THE LIVING 


The editors of Dixie Business have selected 
seven for the South’s Hall of Fame for the 
Living. This honor group, Umited to 200 
living men and women, makes up the list 
from which the Man of the South is elected 
each year. 

The seven for 1957 includes: 

Harry G. Hastings, chairman,’ H. G. 
Hastings & Co., Atlanta, for half a century 
a leader in advocating diversification for 
farmers’ farm income. He was a sparkplug 
in the Hen, Cow and Hog program of the 
early twenties. The South today is profiting 
by the work of such men as Mr. Hastings. 

Thomas C. Law, Law & Co., president, board 
trustees Scottish Rite Hospital and past dis- 
trict governor of Rotary. He is Brother 
Scottish Rite to Masons over the Nation 
as he has been accorded most all honors of 
Scottish Rite Masonry, including 33-degree 
inspector general and sovereign grand in- 
spector general of Georgia. He served as 
illustrious potentate of Yaarab Temple and 
was imperial potentate in 1941. He pio- 
neered in the field of industrial chemistry 
and research. 

W. R. Turner, Cordele Sash, Door & Lum- 
ber Co., Cordele, is a Silver Beaver Scouter, 
a founder of Chehaw Council, Boy Scouts. 
He has helped many youths get an educa- 
tion and been a wheelhorse in civic affairs. 
He encourages his employees to help on civic 
undertakings and gives them time off with 
pay while engaged in various projects. 

Commodore E. H. Perry, Austin, Tex., was 
awarded the Gold Good Citizenship Medal 
by the Patrick Henry Chapter, Sons of the 
American Revolution, on February 20, 1957. 
‘This is the same medal presented to Senator 
Walter F. George December 17, 1956, at Al- 
bany, Ga., when Senator George was given 
the Man of the South for 1956 citation. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON nominated Com- 
modore Perry. 

Daniel J. Haughton, executive vice presi- 
dent of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Los Angeles, 
who was for 5 years head of the Georgia 
Division of Lockheed at Marietta, Ga. Mr. 
Haughton was nominated by a Lockheed em- 
ployee, W. J. Patterson, in which he wrote: 
“I know of no one better qualified to take 
the place on the Hall of Fame list of the late 
Glenn L. Martin than Mr. Haughton, who is 
a straight shooter and a real leader of men.“ 
W. J. Patterson signed my application when 
I petitioned to join the Masons, so his nom- 
ination would get top consideration and 
priority with the editors of Dixie Business, 

One of the newspapers in Los Angeles asked 
the Associated Press for the story about Mr. 
Haughton being named. It moved all the 
way across the continent, Atlanta to New 
York and then westward. Mr. Haughton was 
born in Alabama. His nomination was sec- 
onded by such men as C. E. Woolman, pioneer 
aviation leader who heads Delta-Southern 
and is on the Hall of Fame list himself. 


A. B. Simpson, vice chairman, National 


Bank of Commerce, Houston. Mr. Simpson 


was nominated in 1951 by Art Baum, and 
Associate Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr, Simpson has been instrumental 
in helping. build Houston into its present 
greatness. ö 
William A. Smith, Houston, heads the 
William A. Smith Construction Co. and has 
built more railroad mileage than any living 
man, He is also chairman of the Citizens 
State Bank, is a big independent oll operator 
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and rancher and has been in the forefront for 
everything helpful for many years. 

Once named to the South’s Hall of Fame 
for the Living, a man or woman Is eligible all 
the years of his or her life to be elected man 
(or woman) of the South if they should ever 
get the most votes. 

C. N. Martin, Sr., head of the Atlanta“ 
Suburban Reporter and of the Martin-John- 
son Printing Company, East Point, was one 
of the first named when the first roll was 
selected in 1949. 

The 1957 poll to elect the 12th Man of the 
South is thus launched. 


Foreign Aid Pays Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks 
the Recorp, I include therein an edito 
from the Concord Monitor, Conco 
N. H., on Thursday, May 2, 1957, entitled 
“Foreign Aid Pays Dividends”: 

Foretcn Am Pars DIVIDENDS 


The situation in Jordan hag some lessons 
for those in this country who would slash 
foreign aid, so-called, 

Foreign aid is divided between what 15 
called military aid and what is called ec” 
nomic aid, Of the two the greater 
military aid. 

In Jordan the British, in the past, had pro- 
vided foreign aid, and particularly military 
foreign aid. The British had built up the 
tough Jordanian Bédouin Army of 18,000 
soldiers. 

In the crisis which has just occurred, In 
which the Communists tried to take over the 
Jordanian Government, the Jordanian 
had to rely upon this army created with for- 
eign aid to preserve his kingdom and keeP 
Jordan from falling into the hands of 
Communists, or being partitioned between j 
Arab and Israeli neighbors. 

To help Jordan the United States pro 
claimed the rights of Jordan to noninterfer 
ence from its neighbors, sent the Sixth Fleet 
to the eastern Mediterranean to emph 
the sincerity of its proclamation, and offered 
Jordan $10 million of economic aid, with no 
strings attached. 

But had there been no Jordanian Army 
support the King in putting down re ve 
or aggression the United States would ha 
been powerless. 

The foreign-aid investment n the military 
in Jordan has paid handsome dividends. 
has done so in other lands. In the 
pines it was the United States-aided Philip” 
pine Army which has put down the Comm ed 
nist Huks. It is the United States-ald 
Korean Army which has kept South K 
free. It is the same story in country 
country. tne 

These local armies have helped to keep 1g 
peace in many of the nations around com 
earth, at far less cost than had the Un 
States or the United Nations put troops in 
them. Moreover, reliance upon local armies 
rather than upon foreign troops, our ow? ite 
those of some other nation, has helped in 
self to lessen international tensions. suf- 

Every nation needs an armed force of du. 
ficient size to police its own territory ans 
protect its borders. Such forces are eee 
tially available if there should be a ger nis 
war, just as the National Guard is in 
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country. But by and of themselves they are 
Not primarily forces of aggression, and are 
not so suspected to anything like the extent 
to which foreign troops are under such sus- 
Picions. 
In Jordan the relationship of military and 
economic aid has also been made apparent in 
recent crisis. The economic aid which 
We have now provided will help stabilize the 
nation's economy and lessen the possibility 
or further attempts at rebellion or aggres- 
- Mon. It will help keep Jordan solvent, and 
Cannot remain solvent without such aid 
at this time. 
Jordan lies between Syria and Egypt. They 
äre the two most Communist-dominated na- 
in the Mideast. Had the Communist- 
an-Syrlan coup in Jordan succeeded, 
Contiguous axis, Communist dominated, 
id have come into being and would have 
Split the Arab Mideast in two. 
J Now there js some hope of not only keeping 
Ordan from Communist domination, but of 
lessening such domination in Syria and 
t. The concept of nonaggression in the 
region has been strengthened. This having 
wen done, there is greater hope of diplomatic 
lems ation of corrections to the many prob- 
on. which plague the area, on the Suez, 
the internationalization of the Gulf of 
aba, on the correction of borders, on the 
bilitation of displaced persons, on 
8 development of the several nations 
of Greater trade between them and the rest 
eae world,. and on other matters impor- 
t to the peace of the world. 
a’ King who has kept his head upon his 
train, ers, with the aid of a tiny but well 
eign ed army of 18,000 made possible by for- 
the Ald, plus a forthright position taken by 
Na United States independent of the United 
hag or even of the Eisenhower doctrine, 
confounded Moscow, Cairo, and Damas- 
and stopped a potential war 


Shaping the Textile Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Ser er, F. E. Grier, of Greenwood, 
any Is one of the greatest presidents 
ation american manufacturers associ- 
cen ever had. He has done a magnifi- 
Cou, job as president of the American 
8 Manufacturers Institute. We 
do all proud of his great work and 
i proud of his genuine American- 
Gri The following address by Mr. 
€r will be of interest to every Member 

Congress: 

SHAPING THE TEXTILE FUTURE 
Antares by President F. E. Grier at the 
Mane annual meeting of American Cotton 
Ap ufacturers Institute, Palm Beach, Fla., 

Pril 4, 1957.) 

Man bers and guests of American Cotton 
welas acturers Institute, I take pleasure in 
Of the ü you to this eighth annual meeting 
the 1 lieve it is entirely accurate to say that 
2-month period now coming to an end 
Wan & significant year in the history of 
Acu ted States textile industry and of 
Tam deeply grateful for the honor of 
a place at the helm during this 

To s entful time. 
compi erybody who helped achieve the ac- 
— ents of this year, I express per- 
Our entire industry is indebt- 
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ed beyond measure to those leaders who 
put in long and often frustrating hours at 
emergency meetings in Washington; to com- 
mittee chairmen and members; to the people 
of the ACMI staff; to our good friends in 
the Congress; to officials of Government; and 
to good friends in allied industries and asso- 
ciations, a number of whom I am glad to see 
with us today. 

Without equivocation, I want to put it on 
the record that my work as ACMI’s president 
during the past year has been a real eye 
opener to me. It corroborated what I have 
believed for a long time—that the invest- 
ment a member makes in paying his ACMI 
dues is a very high yleld investment indeed. 

It is an inspiring experience to see this 
great organization at work on many fronts, 
giving leadership and exerting beneficial in- 
fluence literally from coast to coast, in many 
different areas of interest and activity. 

As your president, I was privileged to take 
part in numerous operations about which 
you will learn in more detail as the meeting 
progresses and from reading the excellent 
committee reports accepted by our board 
yesterday. Time does not allow anywhere 
near the kind of complete discussion of their 
work that they deserve, but I do wish to pay 


* special tribute to our committees. 


Made up of management people, these 
groups give unselfishly of their time and tal- 
ents. The success of their work, carried for- 
ward from year to year and given continuity 
by the institute staff, adds up to real dollar 
savings for all textile manufacturing plants. 
Consider, for example, the outstanding job 
being done by our cotton committee in pre- 
serving orderly marketing of cotton and 
waging a never-ending battle to uphold the 
integrity of sound, official cotton standards. 

The tax committee’s achievements over the 
last few years have been substantial. Their 
annual tax seminars, incidentally, should be 
especially commended. 

When you come to all the problems of in- 
ternational trade and the effort to cope with 
unfair competition from overseas, you find 
the foreign trade committee on the firing 
line. Or when legislation that may have 
important effects on our mills is introduced 
in Congress the national affairs committee 
arranges for presentation of testimony and 
in other ways insures that the textile manu- 
facturer’s position is made known. 

Members of the research and technical 

service committee work closely with Govern- 
ment and private research agencies in tack- 
ling raw material and processing problems. 
Again, realizing the necessity of better co- 
operation between the industry and textile 
education, the education committee has em- 
barked on a program with textile school 
deans aimed at helping turn out the quali- 
fied graduates whom many of our plants, 
laboratories, and offices need so badly these 
days. 
Much of the effectiveness of the work of 
these and other committees and, in fact, 
much of the success of ACMI in its overall 
program operations, depends on how vocal 
our organization is—and by vocal I mean the 
authority and scope of our official voice. 
That is why the functions of our public rela- 
tions committee and staff personnel are of 
highest importance. In this connection, I 
am pleased to report to our membership that 
in acocrdance with instructions given us a 
year ago, we have staffed and put into opera- 
tion a broad program of public relations for 
our industry. In the opinion of many of 
us this program will become increasingly 
important to our industry as time goes by. 
Shortly following my remarks this newest 
activity of ACMI will be presented to you in 
some detail. 

The audit, budget and finance, member- 
ship, and national cotton council commit- 
tees concentrate on internal affairs of the 
institute and ACMI's relationships with other 
organizations. The traffic committee co- 
ordinates our relations with the traffic de- 
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partment activities in Atlanta which have 
provided the industry with cumulative an- 
nual freight savings estimated in the neigh- 
borhood of $20 million. The work of our 
committee on statistics, which has taken 
on increased significance each year, will be 
discussed in more detail shortly. Our repre- 
sentatives on the general arbitration coun- 
cl of the textile industry and on the board 
of appeals render yaluable service. 

Over and beyond all these varied activities 
which I have just barely highlighted, we 
see AMIC as the one instrument whereby 
textile manufacturers throughout the length 
and breadth of the land can pool their talents 
and consolidate their forces in order to cope 
with mutual problems—whatever they may 
be—confronting the vast majority of mills. 
This national organization, made up of those 
who spin, weave, and finish textile goods, pro- 
vides not only a forum for arriving at unified 
points of view; it is also an agency for action, 

ACMI can command almost incredible re- 
sources in energy, brainpower, and experi- 
ence, as I found out for myself this past year. 
It also provides us with avenues for tremen- 
dously valuable liaison and collaboration 
with other national groups. I can tell you, 
likewise, that our institute has valuable 
international standing. 

In that regard, I wish to mention the 
Munich Conference of the International 
Federation of Textile Industries which I at- 
tended last summer. It was most helpful 
to me to obtain the views of leaders of over- 
seas textile industries firsthand. I strongly 
recommend that ACMI participate consist- 
ently in such international textile gatherings. 
Our industry is certainly not an island unto 
itself, as we all learned once again from the - 
events of the last year. We cannot afford to 
navigate blind. We are open to economic 
storms from all parts of the globe and must, 
therefore, remain constantly on watch, 

The past year saw two concrete and favor- 
able developments in the realm of foreign 
trade: (1) Agreement on a 5-year quota 
arrangement controlling imports from Japan, 
and (2) beginning of equalization fee pay- 
ments on our cotton textile exports as a 
partial offset for the raw cotton export sales 
program, 

It is a great satisfaction to realize that the 
Japanese threat to our payrolls, sales, and 
investments has been substantially relieved. 
On the other hand, we are encouraged by 
our Government's recognition in its export 
equalization fee program, of the need for 
maintaining our cotton-textile exports. We 
should continue to play our traditional role 
in world textile markets. Every reasonable 
concept of foreign trade indicates that this 
should be the case. We have the world's 
most efficient and diversified textile produc- 
tion, catering to virtually every need and 
every taste. Furthermore, we are the world's 
leading producers of cotton and manmade 
fiber. Everything considered, it is just as 
natural for us to be net textile exporters as 
for us to be net cotton exporters. 

Of course, there is much more work to be 
done in the foreign-trade field before United 
States textile exports can move into overseas 
markets as easily as foreign textiles come 
into this country. On the import side, there 
is no way to predict just when international 
economic and political interests, operating 
through GATT, will try to funnel huge tex- 
tile imports into the United States from 
other overseas areas. 

Beyond the cotton-textile import problem 
lies, also, the problem of imports of man- 
made fiber fabrics and apparel. So far there 
has been no great rise in imports of this 
kind, but we must be ready to move fast 
and vigorously to rectify any such situation 
that might arise. The precedent established 
in the cotton textlle arrangement with Japan 
will stand ug in good stead if and when we 
have to deal with the manmade fiber fabric 
import problem. 
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As a matter of fact, my own feeling is that 
perhaps the greatest significance of ACMI's 
foreign-trade achievements of the past year 
lies in how they were brought about, in the 
face of overwhelming odds. They climaxed 
many months of hard and, at times, seem- 
ingly hopeless work. They meant, first of 
all, getting clear understandings and solid 
positions within our industry; then enlisting 
the aid of allles in business and agriculture; 
then winning the support of many people 
in Washington who had either been unin- 
terested in or opposed to the course we were 
taking. Indeed, our effort involved modi- 
fying a direction in official executive policy 
at.the highest levels in Washington, a policy 
set by doctrines in force more than 20 years. 

The concept of quantity limitations as a 
remedy for excessive textile imports has now 
at last been firmly established. Tariffs alone 
are clearly not the answer to Asiatic compe- 
tition. 

What we saw in the last 2 years or so was 
all branches and segments of our farflung 
industry working together as never before 
to solve a yital, mutual problem. We wit- 
nessed the establishment of understandings 
and working relationships among raw cotton, 
textile, and garment Industries to a degree 
not previously considered possible. I am 
convinced that the experience we gained and 
the unity we achieved can similarly be 
brought to bear on other urgent problems. 
We now know beyond doubt that we have 
within the framework of our organization, 
through intelligent planning and effort, the 
means to influence the destiny of our great 
industry. 

Now that the import problem has been al- 

“leviated, we find ourselves face to face with 
other basic, deepseated troubles which for 
years have plagued textile manufacturers: 
depressed prices; subnormal profits; inade- 
quate new capital for maintaining & proper 
rate of machinery replacement and plant ex- 
pansion, inadequate earnings for the sort of 
research, product development and sales pro- 
motion that we must have if our products are 
to attract their historic share of the consum- 
er dollar. These are difficulties that come 
readily to mind. No doubt, you could add 
to the list without much prompting. 

No doubt, also, you will agree that in the 
final analysis all these troubles are tied to 
one fundamental question, and that is: How 
can we, as individual companies, arrive at a 
more orderly, more aggressive, more intelli- 
gent system of producing, promoting and 
selling our products? 

the hectic years since World War 
II ended, the structure of our industry has 
changed radically. The changes have been so 
swift and confusing that even those who 
have spent a lifetime in the trade find it 
hard to measure their effects, or guess the 
future significance of these changes. I am 
convinced we must start now to research 
these trends more wisely, more scientifically, 
and in much more detail. 

One of the noteworthy changes is the sharp 
decline in the industry's spindleage. For the 
last 30 years, spindleage has been dropping 
off steadily. In just the past 10 years, 2.2 
million spindles were scrapped. 

Of course, an increase in output per spin- 
dle has offset this loss in numbers. This is 
partly the result of modernized and new- 
type equipment. But more important has 
been the extension of running time. In 
1956, for instance, spindles averaged 6,172 
hours of running time—more than double 
the rate of 1926. Even a short 10 years ago 
spindles averaged only 4,843 hours of opera- 
tion per year. In short, the industry's pro- 
duction has been approaching ceiling limits, 
since even a 6-day week with 3 full shifts can 
yield only 7,200 hours on a 50-week-per-year 

This is the kind of trend which I fear 
many of us are overlooking as a guidepost, 
It seems to me that too many people in the 
trade are haunted by the tragic upheavals 
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of the twenties and thirties. Many of us 
seem inclined today, in efforts to solve cur- 
rent problems, to apply methods and prac- 
tices which may have been valid enough in 
the thirties, but are not geared to present 
conditions. My feeling is that manufactur- 
ing and merchandising policies ought to be 
based on the fact that potential overproduc- 
tion is vanishing. There is no good reason 
why markets and profits should not reflect 
this better balance between the forces of 
supply and demand. ~ 

My definité impression is that the pipe- 
lines between the grey mills and retail out- 
lets are rapidly emptying. The short-range 
prospects for market improvement are 
favorable. For the longer outlook, there is 
also reason for optimism. The decline in 
productive capacity that I spoke of has been 
a sound adjustment. Also, it is a favorable 
fact that population in the United States 
continues to grow very rapidly, as does con- 
sumer income. 

In the years just ahead there is no reason 
why textile profits should not be at least 
comparable to the average rate earned in 
other American manufacturing industries. 
A healthy industry in a free society must 
be a profitable industry. Indeed, if we are 
to continue supplying the expanding textile 
needs of the American consumer, if we are 
to provide a dynamic market for American 
cotton, if we are to be equipped and ready 
to turn out the production that a military 
crisis would entail, it is essential that we 
become a reasonably profitable industry. 
That is the only way in which we can safe- 
guard the futures of our employees and con- 
tribute substantially to the progress of the 
communities in which they live. 

We face, for the first time during peace 
in a generation, the opportunity to create 
a profitable textile industry in the United 
States. This could be our best chance in 
many years to climb to the level of reason- 
able earnings and stability where practically 
all other major industries of the American 
economy have ‘been established for many 
years now. 

This is the time—today, this very hour— 
to think soberly of what we as individual 
businessmen can do to gain that level. I 
am sure that we must put into positive 
use, for the common good, much more mar- 
ket research, economic analysis, and sta- 
tistical forecasting. Our progress along 
these lines, as a total industry group, strikes 
me as all too slow and haphazard up to now, 
certainly not in line with’ other major in- 
dustries. 

True enough, certain companies are 
moving far out in front with new ideas 
about packaging and advertising and re- 
tailing their products so as to capitalize on 
sales outlets which were never dreamed of 
a few years ago. They are the exceptions 
to the rule, however. The big need, as I see 
it, is for the industry as a whole to gear 
its developmental laboratories and produc- 
tion operations much more precisely to mar- 
ket trends. 

No longer can we afford to expand facili- 
ties faster than market conditions justify. 
The time is long gone when we dared just 
grind out goods, store them in warehouses 
and then, later on, do our market planning 
on the basis of rumor, hunch, and financial 
pressures. If it's dangerous to blind our- 
selves to what's going on overseas, there is 
much greater danger in bulldozing along 
blindly here at home. 

To earn money consistently this industry 
must be market conscious as well as pro- 
duction conscious. In that development— 
and it is on its way—I am convinced our 
industrywide organization can play a more 
significant role, ` 

The urgent necessity of events has forced 
us to spend practically all of my year in 
office fighting a desperate defensive action 
against Japanese imports. We did succeed 
at last in stabilizing that situation. But 
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when ACMI's history is written, I covet for 
my administration ‘most of all a note of 
constructive advance. To that end I want 
to tell you briefly what I recommended to 
the ACMI board of directors yesterday after- 
noon and something of my thinking in con- 
nection with that recommendation, I pro- 


1. The creation of an economic research 
division, within ACMI, to be given full-time 
responsibility for the development and ad- 
vancement of a much broader program of 
economic and statistical service to our in- 
dustry than we have known heretofore. 

2. The establishment of a new, high-level 
committee, composed of some of our indus- 
try's top leaders and thinkers, to be know? 
as the economic policy committee. The 
purpose of this committee will be to give 
to the new economic research division d 
ACMI, and to the rest of the staff, care 
guidance and direction regarding the types 
of information needed by the industry, pro- 
cedures for getting the facts and, most im- 
portant, methods of disseminating the Infor- 
mation to the industry and to the public 
in a forceful, meaningful way. 

While some expansion of professional 
staff, as well as some staff reorganization, 15 
involved in this recommendation, it is no 
indicated nor proposed that dues be in- 
creased, Our existing financial structure 
will be adequate for the time being- 

The purpose of this expansion may be 
stated briefly as follows: To help individual 
members of our industry increase profits 
through more intelligent and intensive 
of industry statistics and economic analyses 
along the lines already successfully em- 
ployed by other major industries. 

We are fortunate in being able to build this 
new program on the foundation of the long: 
established, highly useful ACMI statisti 
service program, inherited from our pr 
cessor organizations, and developed and ex“ 
panded through the years by William Shy“ 
manski, under the guidance of our commit- 
tee on statistics. According to our thi 
this statistical program would be give? 
added significance as it becomes geared tO 
a broader concept. t 

Both as individual textile managemen 
and as an industry we have lagged far behin 
other important industries in getting, ang“ 
lyzing and using pertinent facts about O 
own products and our markets. y 
we are terribly behind in our ability to ana- 
lyze economic facts and trends, and apply 
our findings as a factor in making individ- 
ual judgments. ’ 

Obviously we cannot expect any miracles 
from this or any other program that ACMI 
might conceive in this field, because in the 
final analysis each of us as individual meri 
agements will make the decisions that 25 
up to our successes.or failures. But it 
my firm conviction that such a program 
carefully planned, carefully and painstak 
ingly executed and then presented to = 
industry in the most meaningful mann a 
possible—will provide each of us with a nev 
set of tools for use in the more intelligen 
planning of our operations. ch 

The moment is most opportune for SU d 
a program. The trends of spindleag® 7 
population have already been menti 
this regard. 

It is our objective to coordinate closely 
with our counterparts engaged in the man 
facture of products from man-made — 
Thus we should have the advantage of a m 
complete picture. 

It is foolish for us to accept the notio® 
that the textile industry is doomed to $ 
below-average earnings status; that we las 
not offer to our employees and stockhol 
a future comparable to that offered by o 
major industries; that we cannot share we 
portionately in our Nation’s expansion. 
can do something about it ourselves. er 

Let us go forward with confidence ‘unity 
imagination, with determination and 
of spirit, 
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Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd Before 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement which I pre- 
Sented on April 12, 1957, to the Subcom- 
Mittee on Production and Stabilization 
Of the Senate Committee on Banking and 

ney curing the recent hearings on 
area assistance and redevelopment: 
Staremenr or Hon. ROBERT C. Byrrp, PRE- 

SENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUC- 

TION AND STABILIZATION OF THE SENATE COM- 

MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
the Subcommittee on Production and Sta- 
tion, I appreciate and am grateful for 
Opportunity to appear before this sub- 
Committee to present testimony in support 
Of the bill, S. 964, which has been introduced 
bed the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
Or the purpose of establishing an effective 
am to alleviate conditions of substan- 
Son and persistent unemployment and un- 
eremployment in certain economically de- 
areas. Specifically, the areas to be 
benefited are those urban and rural areas 
eat have been experiencing continuing low 
come, and continuing unemployment and 
Underemployment—areas in which local ini- 
tive and enterprise cannot be drawn upon 
Alleviate the economic distress. 

Ww the Representative to Congress from 
1 est Virginia's Sixth District, I can vouch 
Or the urgency and justification of the pro- 
ae of assistance proposed under the Doug- 
bill. In my opinion, the measures pro- 
the in this bill will displace the despair, 
Want, and the suffering overtaking the 

y unemployed areas in my State. 
foun’ bill, in brief, would accomplish the 


1. Creation of an area redevelopment ad- 
tion, under the supervision of an 
trator, appointed by the President 

and confirmed by the Senate, Authorization 
administrator for establishment of local 
regional committees. 

ter Assistance to industrial areas which 

ve had unemployment of not less than (1) 

Percent of labor force for preceding 1- 

Sar period, (2) 8 percent for 15 months in 

receding 18-month period, or (3) 6 percent 

for 8 months in each of preceding 2 years. 
a 3. Assistance to rural areas having largest 
iae and percentage of low-income fami- 
and a condition of substantial and per- 
t unemployment or underemployment, 
fing Loans: Administrator to make loans for 
Neing (a) purchase or development of 
a d for industrial usage; (b) construction 
p rehabilitation of plants or facilities; (e) 
ase of machinery or equipment. Loans 
bear interest at 0.6 percent per annum, 
not exceed 75 percent of total project 
epi or extend beyond 40 years. Authori- 
tion of $100 million for industrial rede- 
in ‘Opment loans and $100 million for projects 

rural redevelopment areas. 

5. Public facility loans and grants: 

(a) Authorization of 875 million to ad- 

trator for public facility loans, Such 
Pg shall not exceed 75 percent of aggre- 
te cost with interest equal to rate paid by 
administrator on funds obtained from the 
— of Treasury, plus 0.5 percent per 
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(b) Authorization of 650 million to ad- 
ministrator for making grants for public 
facilities if funds not otherwise available. 

6. Authorization of $4.5 million to admin- 
istrator for technical assistance to redevel- 
opment areas. 

7. Declaration of policy to be followed by 
governmental agencies to award procure- 
ment contracts to redevelopment areas. 

8. Housing and Home Finance Agency 
authorized to use slum clearance and urban 
renewal projects in redevelopment areas for 
industrial and commercial rebuilding with- 
out regard to existing residential require- 
ments for such projects. 

The necessity and need for legislation to 
carry out the program outlined above has 
been succinctly stated by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in re- 
porting out similar legislation during the 
84th Congress. That committee, in its re- 
port on July 12, 1956, stated (S. Rept. No. 
2555, p. 2): 

“More than 10 years ago Congress recog- 
nized the continuing responsibility of the 
Federal Government to utilize its resources 
in order to establish conditions which would 
assure that maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power would prevail 
throughout the United States. It did so 
through the enactment of the Employment 
Act of 1946 (Public Law 304, 79th Cong.). 

“Nevertheless, a large number of com- 
munities within the United States has failed 
to share in the prosperity that has generally 
prevailed throughout the country during 
recent years. Regardless of the cause, the 
fact is that many labor market areas have 
been classified as suffering from substantial 
labor surpluses continuously since 1951, 
when the Labor Department stated its cur- 
rent labor market classification system. 
During most of this time the rest of the 
Nation enjoyed economic growth, prosperity, 
and stability.” 

The findings made by the committee are 
reflected in many areas within my State of 
West Virginia. Because today our Nation as 
a whole is experiencing full employment and 
economic prosperity, we are prone to dis- 
regard or to be indifferent to the fact that 
some areas of our country have been facing 
the problem of continuous unemployment 
because of the loss or decline of a major 
industry, While the term, “depressed local 
labor market,“ is comparatively new, the 
existence of such markets, however, has 
been a problem recurring many times in our 
American economy. For example, the ghost 
towns arising from abandoned mines are a 
well-known part of the history of our West. 
The plain and simple difference, however, is 
that today there are so many factors that 
go to make up the economic climate of each 
and every labor-market area. The local 
methods resorted to in the past cannot al- 
ways be employed today to resuscitate an 
economically distressed area. 

Since the early days of World War II, the 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has been studying labor-sur- 
plus areas. As you know, the Bureau surveys 
at bimonthly intervals 149 mapor labor- 
market areas—each consisting of a central 
city or cities and the surrounding territory 
within a reasonable commuting distance. 
The area takes its name from the central city 
or cities, but may have many other commu- 
nities within its boundaries. Each major 
labor-market area has at least a central city 
with a population of 50,000 or more. These 
149 areas account for about 33 million non- 
agricultural wage and salaried workers— 
nearly 70 percent of the Nation's total. The 
Bureau also reports on smaller areas in a 
special listing. These are the areas with a 
labor force of not less than 15,000, of which 
the nonagricultural employment must be at 
least 8,000. 

Since May 1955 the 149 major areas sur- 
veyed by the Bureau have been grouped into 
6 major labor-supply categories, according to 
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the relative adequacy of labor supply. Nine- 
teen of the major labor-market areas are to- 
day confronted with labor surpluses, and 57 
smaller areas at the beginning of the year 
were classified as having a relatively sub- 
stantial labor surplus. 

In my State of West Virginia, our capital, 
Charleston, is classified as a major area of 
substantial labor surplus, and classified as 
smaller areas are Beckley, Fairmont, Logan, 
Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte-White 
Sulphur Springs, and Welch. The popula- 
tion of West Virginia in these labor-surplus 
areas numbers 787,400—or 39 percent of the 
entire population of the State. The 1 major 
and 6 smaller labor-surplus areas in the 
State cover 15 of its 55 counties. All these 
areas have been continuously included in the 
Department of Labor's labor-surplus classi- 
fication since March 1954 and some, since 
March 1952. Over and above these specified 
areas, there are many other areas of labor 
surplus in West Virginia. The labor force in 
these areas does not come within the classifi- 
cation set by the Department and, therefore, 
such areas are not surveyed by the Bureau of 
Employment Security. The reason for the 
labor surplus in West Virginia can be traced 
to the long-depressed coal-mining industry. 

The facts responsible for the decline of the 
coal industry are well known, and since World 
War II various congressional bodies have 
made studies of the condition of the industry. 
The findings and reports of these studies 
have only confirmed the known existence of 
the factors responsible for the industry's de- 
cline. The important factors, for example, 
have been the dieselization by the railroads, 
the imports of huge quantities of residual 
oll, and mechanization in the coal industry 
itself. The following tabulation shows pro- 
duction and employment in West Virginia's 
bituminous coal industry since 1947, the 
peak year in coal production: 


Average 
number 


Although the figures on employment in 
West Virginia's coal mining areas show an in- 
crease for 1956, the employment picture is 


not bright. The seriousness of West Vir- 
ginia's employment problem is emphasized 
by the fact that from 1950 to 1954 while the 
population of the United States increased 
by an estimated 6.3 percent the population 
of West Virginia declined by an estimated 
2.9 percent. 

As of June 30, 1956, the total number of 
persons in West Virginia receiving commodi- 
ties on welfare, as certified by the State de- 
partment of public assistance, was 250,136, 
exclusive of school lunches, institutions, and 
summer camps. In January of this year the 
number of persons eligible for such commodi- 
ties was 209,556. In February the number in- 
creased to 214,526. In other words, almost 
11 percent of the population of my State is 
keeping body and soul together by means of 
Government surplus food. 

In my opinion, these facts are convincing 
proof that the methods and practices em- 
ployed thus far have falled to alter the 
continuing economic distress prevalent in 
the areas that will be reached if the legisla- 
tion here under consideration is enacted. 

I am not unmindful of the objections to 
this proposed legislation—a principal one 
being that the measure characterizes an act 
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of the welfare state. Such objections are 
without merit. Do we not have many Fed- 
eral domestic programs -with economic or 
social objectives, for which we make pro- 
vision each year in our appropriations? Per- 
mit me to name a few: the price-support 
program; the agricultural-conseryation pro- 
gram under which farmers are paid for com- 
Pliance with specified practices; the Sugar 
Act program—most of the cost of which con- 
sists in payments to cane and beet pro- 
ducers who meet specified conditions; the 
rural-electrification program; farm owner- 
ship loans. There are aids to business, such 
as assistance to air navigation, grants-in-aid 
for airports, alrmail subsidy payments, the 
President's fund under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 for loans and other costs in 
financing an expansion of productive ca- 
pacity for strategic metals. There are aids to 
veterans in the form of compensation and 
pensions, education and training, and hos- 
pital and medical care. There are loans and 
grants for housing construction and for slum 
clearance and urban renewal projects. There 
are grants to the States for public assistance 
and administrative costs; for maternal and 
child welfare; for programs of public health 
service; for highways; for school-lunch pro- 


The direct beneficiaries under many of the 
above economic and social programs are 
limited in number and small in comparison 
to our entire population. This fact has not 
served to lessen or obscure the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to provide these 
necessary forms of assistance. The legisla- 
tion here under consideration is no less im- 
portant than any of the above programs. 

In my opinion, the problem is one of such 
importance as to warrant the establishment 
of a single agency to coordinate all the Fed- 
eral aids that may be called upon to assist 
and support local efforts. A single agency 
will encourage, strengthen, and assist local 
efforts. The needs of the distressed area can 
be better evaluated through a single agency, 
with the result that the necessary assistance 
will be coordinated so as to effectuate the 
greater national interest, in keeping with the 
Employment Act of 1946, which states: It 
is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to coordinate 
and utilize all of its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining maximum employment.” 

It appears to me that the comprehensive 
program envisaged under the Douglas bill 
will do much to stimulate local efforts. 

I particularly give my endorsement to the 
provisions for assistance to rural redevelop- 
ment areas. So far as farming in West Vir- 
ginia is concerned, for the most part the 
farms are too small to provide a satisfactory 
family income. Insufficient capital and the 
topography of the State make impractical 
the use of many labor-saving devices, and 
many farm families are necessarily depend- 
ent upon some off-farm employment. I re- 

_ceive many letters from constituents in rural 
areas who are not able to take advantage 
of the existing farm-loan programs because 
their farms are not large enough or are not 
sufficiently productive to provide the neces- 
sary security for such loans. The Douglas 
bill will overcome many problems in these 
areas, and it will permit the needed economic 
improvements so long necessary in the many 
small rural communities of my State. 

I might also direct your attention to the 
disheartening experiences of other persons 
who have written to me concerning their 
applications for small-business loans to un- 
dertake new business ventures aimed at im- 
proving the local economic situation. Their 
requests have been turned down simply be- 
cause an unemployed mining town is not the 
kind of security upon which money is loaned. 

I am in favor of the proposed provision 
urging Federal procurement agencies to 
award contracts in redevelopment areas. 
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The Senate Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare called attention in its re- 
port of July 12, 1956, to the effectiveness of 
the ODM manpower policy No. 4, which was 
announced in 1952 for the purpose of focus- 
ing attention on the desirability of awarding 
contracts in surplus-labor areas. The report 
points out that for the first 9 months of the 
fiscal year 1956 the total volume of supply 
procurement contracts placed in areas with 
surplus manpower totaled §2,700,000—not 
even 1 percent of the total volume of supply 
procurement contracts. 

The facts set out above are some of the 
reasons why I feel that the Douglas bill or 
similar legislation must be enacted now if 
we are to meet the problem of labor-surplus 
areas. I sincerely hope that this subcom- 
mittee will consider the matter favorably. 


The Economic Plight of Our Farm People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to again call to the at- 
tention of the membership of the House, 
the serious economic plight in which our 
farm people find themselves today. 
This is true not only in Nebraska, where 
our basic industry is agriculture, but it 
is also true in every other farm State of 
the Nation. 

Benson's decision to lower the support 
prices for wheat is in line with his the- 
ory that lower support prices on all 
crops will gradually decrease production 
and eliminate surpluses. This premise 
is absolutely false and contrary to the 
laws of human nature. With certain 
fixed expenses to the farmer that are 
high, along with continually increased 
costs of the many services he must buy 
for himself and his family, the burden 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
farmer to meet this situation. Lower 
prices and increased costs will not re- 
duce surpluses. Quantity will be the ob- 
jective, instead of quality, and the net 
result—a further deflation of our entire 
farm industry. 

For your information, legislative reso- 
lution 22, which was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Nebraska on May 2, 1957, by a 
vote of 31 to 1, is quoted below. The sen- 
timents expressed by this resolution 
propelry reflect the sentiments of the 
majority of citizens of the first congres- 
sional district and of my State: 

>- Legislative Resolution 22 

Whereas farm operating costs have risen 
continuously for several years, resulting in 
the placing of farmers, including wheat grow- 
ers, in a serious financial position; and 

Whereas the proposed reduction in the 
wheat price support level will have serious 
and disastrous impact not only upon farmers 
but also upon urban people and all who serve 
the farmers as merchants in every town and 
village in Nebraska; and 

Whereas the loss of farm Income is already 
being felt in most trade areas in this 
State; and 

Whereas the cost of living has continued to 
rise despite repeated ſbwering of support 
prices of agricultural products, indicating 
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that lower support prices will not produce & 
lower cost of living; and 

Whereas Nebraska wheat growers have had 
to reduce their wheat acreage by one-fo 
since wheat acreage allotments became effec- 
tive with the 1954 crop and have been in effect 
each year thereafter; and 

Whereas the average price received by Ne- 
braska farmers for a bushel of wheat has de- 
clined by 23 cents per bushel, or about 10 
percent, from 1947 to 1956; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
announced a further reduction of 22 cents 
per bushel in the minimum national average 
support rate for 1958 crop wheat at $1.78 per 
bushel, compared to $2 per bushel for 1957 
crop wheat; and 

Whereas this reduction in the 1958 price 
support rate on wheat combined with the Te- 
duced wheat acreage allotments will result in 
a very serious reduction in Nebraska farm in- 
come at a time when the costs of producing 
wheat have been gradually increasing, there- 
by unduly penalizing Nebraska farmers; and 

Whereas the theory of the Secretary 
Agriculture that reduced price support levels 
will discourage agricultural production is 
false, the actual effect being to increase pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas Nebraska hard red winter wheat 
has earned an enviable reputation through 


out grain and milling industry circles in the 


United States and has been in except! 
demand for blending with other wheats in 
the production of flour for bread; and 

Whereas history shows many farmers of 
Nebraska normally plant more wheat in peri- 
ods of dry years and since there is no sur- 
plus of the high-quality milling wheat pro- 
duced in Nebraska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th Session assembled: 

1. That the Nebraska Legislature go on 
record in protest of the reduction of 22 cents 
per bushel on the 1958 wheat support rate. 

2. That the Secretary of Agriculture be re- 
quested to consider these factors in se 
the State wheat acreage allotments for Ne- 
braska in 1958. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be ene 
mitted by the Clerk of the Legislature to th 
Secretary of Agriculture and to each Meme 
from Nebraska in the Congress of the Uni 
States. 

Dwicut W. BUÑNEY, 
President of the Legislature- 


I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that she 
above is a true and correct copy Of 
tive Resolution No. 22, which was 4 
the Legislature of Nebraska in 68th regul 
session on the 2d day of May 1957. 
Huco F. SRB, 
Clerk of the Legislature: 


The Soil Bank Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mf 
Speaker, the Montana congressional g = 
egation is introducing legislation to PUY % 
$10,000 annual limit on soil bank 8 
ments to individuals. The for 
payable to any producer in 1 8 
participation in the acreage- reserve ns 
gram would be $5,000, with a like 0 
tion for participation in the conse. 
tion-reserye program. 


i 


1957 


BASIC FAULT REVEALED 


I should like at this point to print the 
editorial appearing in the Western Farm 
e, issue of April 15, 1957, which reveals 
Ow nonresident firms can under present 
Tegulations gain huge benefits from land- 
holdings in connection with the program, 
The editorial follows: 

A recent Washington, D. C., announcement 
reveals a Kansas enterprise received a check 
Tor 861.000 for placing 10,000 acres of Colo- 
Tado wheatland in the soil bank. This was 
‘he largest payment made under the soil 
bank in 1956, 

transaction represents the basic fault 
Of the Government program. We would like 
to see some Washington official try to explain 

w this $61,000 payment is aiding the so- 
Called “family-sized farm“ we heard so much 
about during election campaigns. The fact 
that the money was paid to a Kansas enter- 
Prise for Colorado wheatland is proof that 
the money did not go to a farm family in 
need; a family unable to make a living from 

Soll they till. 
It is one thing to be taxed to give agricul- 
charity in the form of soll bank pay- 
ts to a man who could not make enough 
Money to feed his family. It is something 
Quite diferent to give $61,000 worth of 
ity to someone who isn't even living 

on the land. 

We wonder just how long our city cousins 
Will hold still for this sort of thing: how 
long will it be before the city clerk or office 
Worker making $4,000-$5,000 per year de- 
mands that his legislator stop voting for 
which ve a poor wheat farmer 

$61,000. 7 


Isn't it time for a limit on payments? 
Wouldn't this $61,000 have done a lot more 
Bood for agriculture in Colorado if 12 farmers 
had got $5,000 each instead of one farmer 
Betting §61:000? Why should any farmer 
ar anyone else be guaranteed more than the 
average family income, which is about 
85,000? Some may even question the latter 


Payments to people who actually lived in 
Colorado ranged from a low of $20 to a high 
Sf $13,068 in 1956. The average payment 
Was $669. The average number of acres 

in the reserve in Colorado was 140 


It's time farmers and ranchers demand 
Some system for placing a ceiling on farm 
Payments. If farmers, ranchers and their 

tions don't do it themselves, their 
city cousins are going to wake up one of 
t ese days and do it for them. Whom do you 
hink will give agriculture a better deal? 


A Legacy From McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTÀTIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by David 
Lawrence is worthy of the attention of 

Americans: 

A Lecacy From MCCARTHY —SENATOR LEFT 
Cowrroverstat. Ir Mar Requme 
Trans To RESOLVE 

(By David Lawrence) 

ne chater Joseph R. McCarthy is gone but 

Ins Ras left behind a legacy of controversial 
The 


> that it may take years to resolve. 
Wisconsin Senator was a relentiess 
"ghter for what he believed to be right. He 
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might have won the censure battle in the 
Senate in 1954 if, while under severe strain 
during the proceedings, he had not tactlessly 
antagonized many Senators who were dis- 
posed to be objective about the issue. 

For the Senate was dealing with a delicate 
question—the right of free speech in Con- 
gress uninhibited by threats of punishment. 
Never in the history of the Senate had any 
Member been censured for expressing his 
opinions, no matter how distasteful or un- 
popular they were. The Senate finally aban- 
doned the word "censure" with {ts historical 
connotation of punishment and substituted 
the milder word “condemn.” Even so, the 
Senate resolution set a bad precedent of 
interference with free speech. For to con- 
demn a man because of the opinions he ex- 
presses is what has been called "McCarthy- 
ism at its worst.” 

If ever a man was hounded to death be- 
cause of his beliefs, it was Senator McCarthy. 
His health was impaired by the strain and 
tension arising out of the tactics and 
methods of his enemies. They ganged up 
on him from the days when they. saw he was 
making headway with his crusade against 
communism in Government, The Com- 
munist newspaper, the Daily Worker, in New 
York was the first to give persistent publicity 
to the word “McCarthyism.” 

There was no limit to the innuendoes, 
baseless charges, and whispering campaigns 
directed against Senator McCarthy in an 
effort to discredit him. For it was assumed 
by many of his opponents that, if McCarthy, 
the man, were discredited, the whole drive 
against Communists in the Government 
would collapse. ` 

Some strange chapters remain yet to be 
fully explained. One is the vicious spread 
of rumors that Senator Mi y had 
cheated on his Federal income tax returns, 
though it turned out in the end that the 
Treasury Department owed him money and 
sent him a refund check for overpayment 
of his taxes. Yet, before the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau could complete its investiga- 
tion, the campaign to maneuver McCarthy 
into a public hearing in which his enemies 
would have a chance to impugn his honesty 
was participated in by a Senate subcom- 
mittee consisting mostly of his opponents. 
Although McCarthy was reelected Senator 
by the people of Wisconsin in November 
1952, after his refusal to testify before that 
same committee, his opponents in 1954 
nevertheless used that refusal—which had 
occurred in a previous teerm of office—as a 
basis for the start of censure proceedings. 

Another episode, still unexplained, is the 
case of Paul H. Hughes, who posed as a mem- 
ber of McCarthy's staff and, over a period 
of several months, collected big sums of 
money from various sources high up among 
the so-called “liberals” with the promise of 
“revelations” derogatory to McCarthy per- 
sonally, At any moment during that long 
period, the fact that Hughes was not an 
employee of any congressional committee 
could have been established through the 
careful inquiries of an alert newspaper man. 
But the record in the perjury case that fol- 
lowed in the courts reveals a paradoxical 
example of McCarthyism in reverse. So is 
the current persecution of Scott McLeod, 
once a close friend of McCarthy and a stal- 
wart fighter against communism in the Gov- 
ernment, who has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to be Ambassador to Ire- 
land. Vice President Nixon has also been 
a victim of the same kind of tactics by the 
so-called liberals, who in 1952 spread false 
accusations about him. 

Senator McCarthy made many errors in 
Judgment, sometimes lost his temper, and at 
times ignored the counsel of his best friends. 
He didn't, however, mind 1 8 Sete 
correspondent in his dispa e e 
expressed strong disapproval of the Wiscon- 
sin Senator's attacks on General Marshall 
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and of the ill-mannered treatment given 
General Zwicker at a committee hearing, and 
denounced McCarthy’s break with President 
Eisenhower as a grave blunder. Looking back 
at all aspects of the tragic controversy, how- 
ever, this writer remains convinced that it 
was most important to the cause of true 
liberalism in America to defend the right of 
a Senator to express himself freely rather 
than to see him deprived of that privilege 
by the coercive action of those who disagreed 
with his views. Principle Is too often dis- 
regarded under the stress of emotion, inside 
as well as outside ot legislative bodies. 

Senator McCarthy's great contribution, of 
course, was to dramatize the necessity for a 
vigorous battle against Communist infiltra- 
tion. The record shows a sad neglect by the 
State Department in the 1940's of the intrigue 
carried on there. This was repeatedly called 
to the Department's attention in confiden- 
tial communications from Senate commit- 
tees and in FBI reports long before the 
Wisconsin Senator in 1950 brought the fight 
out into the open. 

Incidentally, even after death, they still 
vilify McCarthy in Great Britain. Yet, had 
there been in the British Parliament only a 
fraction of the alertness which was generated 
by the Wisconsin Senator’s crusade here, the 
treason of Burgess and MacLean and the 
transmission of atomic secrets to the Soviets 
by Klaus Fuchs—who had been “cleared” for 
work in an American laboratory by British 
officials—might never have occurred. Indeed, 
the whole history of the cold war,“ with its 
costly budgets, might then have been dif- 
ferent. 

Time, of course, changes many things. It 
sometimes makes martyrs out of men who 
were pilloried during their lifetime. The 
elder Robert La Follette, Senator from Wis- 
consin, also refused to testify before a Senate 
committee. He was being investigated be- 
cause of public speeches—regarded by many 
peopie as traitorous—which he made while 
America was engaged in World War I. The j 
two houses of the Wisconsin legislature— 
controlled by his own party—formally called 
on the United States Senate to expel him. 
But the Senate took no action. Only last 
week, the elder La Follette was selected by a 
Senate committee to be 1 of the 5 in the 
Senate's “Hall of Fame.” The lapse of time 
seems to furnish a different perspective on 
the record of Wisconsin Senators and maybe, 
many years hence, history will repeat itself. 

Radio Moscow's “tribute” to Senator Mc- 
Carthy is to denounce him as responsible for 
“the preparation of new military ventures 
by the United States.“ To have helped alert 
America to the menace of communism is to 
have earned Moscow's hatred—which is the 
most eloquent epitaph that could be written 
for Joe McCarthy. 


USIA on the Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


.Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an interesting editorial 
published in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun of Tuesday, May 7, 1957. 
From all the circumstances heretofore 
developed in the House of Representa- 
tives with regard to the United States 
Information Agency this seems like an 


/ 
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editorial which should be brought to 
the attention of Mr. Arthur Larson, the 
Administrator of that Agency. Those of 
us who want an efficient, sensible USIA 
have been alarmed at the inadequacy 
and the unrealistic expensive programs 
of that Agency. 
The editorial follows: 
USIA on THE Spor 


Congress has put the United States Infor- 
mation Agency on the spot. That is where 
it belongs. 

Nobody familiar with the foreign situation 
doubts the need for our Government to tell 
the facts about American life and American 
policy to peoples abroad. That would be 
true in any case. It is far more essential 
now, because the Kremlin and its agents 
everywhere are doing so much to poison the 
minds of the world against us. 

Just why the United States—which has 
poured out $62 billion in foreign ald since 
the war—has been unable to get a sympa- 
thetic hearing is not altogether clear, After 
all, our deeds are supposed to have been the 
best propaganda, And when it comes to 
words; we are supposed to be the world's best 
experts in advertising. 

Whatever the other reasons, one at least is 
obvious to those who have studied the oper- 
ations of USIA abroad. It has been trying 
to buy quick results with large budgets, many 
employees, and multiple grandiose programs, 
but with no clear target and no adequate 
check. 

Most of the testimony of administration 
Officials has been beside the point. It has 
been a repetition that the job needs to be 
done, rather than an objective appraisal of 
how the job is being done. There is the same 
old illusion that more men and more money 
is the answer. 

We are convinced of the opposite. Smaller 
staffs, concentrating on fewer projects, oper- 
ating somewhat like the much smaller but 
more successful British Information Service, 
should produce better results. 

We agree with Senator Mr MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, a recognized expert in foreign 
relations and one who recognizes fully the 
need for telling the American story abroad. 
He proposes that USIA be made an integral 
part of the State Department under an As- 
sistant Secretary. He suggests that, in prep- 
aration for this transfer, USIA spending 
plans be cut below the $105 million agreed 
upon by the House, which is 25 percent under 
the administration’s request. 

We want the USIA saved. Unless it can be 
reformed soon, Congress under taxpayer 
pressure is likely to wipe it out altogether in 
2 or 3 years. 


Meritorious Civilian Service Award to 
Edward J. Long 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
Tay privilege as well as that of many of 
my colleagues, particularly from the 
New York City area, to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the employees of the New 
York Naval Shipyard. One of the most 
active of the committee who has pre- 
sented the problems of the employees to 
us is Edward J. Long, He has performed 
outstanding service on behalf of his co- 
workers and the Department of the Navy 
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and has received the Meritorious Civilian 
Service Award from the United States 
Navy in appreciation of his services. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to include the text of the 
award presented to Mr. Edward J. Long: 

New Yorx Navat SHIPYARD, 
February 18, 1957. 
From: Commander, New York Naval Ship- 
yard. 
To: Edward J. Long, leadingman electronics 
mechanic, check No. 67-4002. 
Subject: Meritorious civilian service award. 
Enclosed: (1) Meritorious civilian service 
certificate; (2) meritorious civilian serv- 
ice lapel emblem. 

1. The incentive awards committee has 
recommended that you be given special 
recognition for the exemplary manner in 
which you supervised the cryptographic re- 
pair and supply facility of the New York 
Naval Shipyard. 

2. This assignment, which is a top secret 
Tunction of the Navy Department, encom- 
passed a responsibility of tremendous magni- 
tude with which you were concerned for 
approximately the past 4 years. You have 
consistently been the guiding and directing 
force behind the efficient and economical 
supply, maintenance, repair and installation 
of cryptographic equipment on numerous 
vessels of the Atlantic Fleet and Shore Com- 
mands within the Third Naval District. You 
have greatly contributed toward enabling 
the cryptographic repair and supply fa- 
cility to meet immediate and urgent com- 
mitments with an absolute minimum of 
military or civilian supervision. Because of 
your superior knowledge, perpetual drive 
and ingenuity, you have been able to suc- 
cessfully carry out various modifications on 
cryptographic equipment as requested by 
the Bureau of Ships in a minimum of time 
and at reasonable cost despite a shortage 
of manpower. 

3. Your performance in this project of 
significant importance has produced extraor- 
dinary results of great value to the Navy 
Department and the shipyard and are de- 
serving of special recognition. I therefore 
take great pleasure in presenting you with 
the second highest honorary award bestowed 
by the Navy, the meritorious civilian service 
award. 

4. A copy of this letter will be filed in your 
official personnel folder. 

L. A. ENISKERN, 
Rear Admiral United States Navy. 
Commander, New York Naval Ship- 
yard. 


Max Abelman, Brooklyn’s Ambassador 
of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following ar- 
ticle, written by Madeleine H. Loeb, about 
one of Brooklyn’s ablest citizens, Max 
Abelman: l 
Max ABELMAN, BROOKLYN'S AMBASSADOR OF 

Goop WILL, Starts 70TH YEAR BY PARTICI- 

PATING IN DraL-a-THON FoR FEDERATION OF 

JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES ANNUAL APPEAL 

> (By Madeleine H. Loeb) 

Max Abelman, officially designated as 
Brooklyn's ambassador of good will, just 
celebrated his threescore and 10 years with a 
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capital F—for Flatbush, fund-raising and 
the Federation of Jewish Phllanthropies. 
Turned 70 on January 26, 1957, he was on 
hand the following week to participate in 
the final Dial-a-Thon telephone marathon to 
help raise $18,100,000 for federation's an- 
nual appeal to help maintain its 116 member 
agencies in Greater New York, Westchester, 
and Nassau Counties. 

Commuting from Brooklyn to federation 
headquarters, 130 East 59th Street, Manhat- 
tan, where he manned one of the 40 tele- 
phones installed to call in pledges and con- 
tributions, Max Abelman truly lived up to 
his surname, and proved himself to be an 
able man as one of the most persuasive 
fund-raisers in federation history and some- 
one who played an active role in its devel- 
opment. 

The federation campaign goal did not 
perturb Mr. Abelman, who has devoted 50 
years to fund-raising for good causes in gen- 
eral, and federation’s institutions in par- 
ticular. Twenty years ago, when the Jew- 
ish Federation of Brooklyn Charities merged 
with the New York Federation, thus bring- 
ing the number of institutions in the fed- 
eration family to its current 116, Mr. Abel- 
man had already established himself in the 
Brooklyn picture, both as an administrator 
and fund-raiser, and was called in by the 
late Felix M. Warburg, who was first presi- 
dent of the newly formed Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies of New York, to help in 
its organization and fund raising. Mr. Abel- 
man had made a reputation by netting $1 
million in pledges in 1 night for the Brook- 
lyn federation, with Fritz Kreisler, the 
prominent violinist as one of the stars willing 
to volunteer his services. 

According to Brooklyn records, Mr. Abel- 
man has raised more than $100 million in the 
borough during the past 50 years. At one 
event he organized for 44 banking institu- 
tions at the Brooklyn Academy of Musie, 
during a Liberty bond drive, he chalked 
up a collection of $43,900,000 in Government 
bonds in 1 evening by staging a tableaux 
and having the leading opera stars and celeb- 
rities of that era sell kisses for a good cause- 

Mr. Abelman's career goes back to his as- 
sociation with the father of the founder 
Abraham & Straus and to another well- 
known Brooklynite, Nathan S. Jonas, who 
was president of the Brooklyn Federation 
Jewish Charities. He persuaded Mr. Abel- 
man to help in organizing the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities and the Jew- 
ish Hospital of Brooklyn, where he served 85 
executive director of the Brooklyn federation 
for 14 years. Through Mr. Jonas he became 
associated with the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Here again, during the 1920's he planned 
elaborate events with the leading opera stars 
of the “Met,” and including one instance 
when he had an orchestra of 200 and some 
of the greatest voices of the opera world 
vying with live canaries singing throughout 


the room. 


On the philanthropic side, he was instru- 
mental in founding the Big Brother and Big 
Sister movement with such noted personages 
as the late Mrs. Madeline Borg, founder of 
the Federation Women’s Division and its 
only woman president, the late Lady Arm- 
strong and Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson and 
wor in other interfaith activities in 
which he brought together such religious 
personages as the late Bishop Manning, Rabb! 
Stephen S. Wise and Cardinal Hayes. 

In 1932 until his retirement in 1954, Mr. 
Abelman served as secretary to the president. 
secretary to the Board of Trustees, and 
public relations director at the Jewish Hos- 
pital of Brooklyn. his tenure there 
he was instrumental in getting Albert Cu- 
gat, brother of noted “rhumba king.“ Xavier 
Cugat, to design special murals depicting 
the children of many nations for which Mr. 
Abelman had secured a $20,000 donation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Rabinowitz. 
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received testimonial letters and visits from 
Such noted persons as the late Mayor Fiorello 
uardia, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor, and such nation- 
ally known political figures as Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey and Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 

On the Army side, he received the support 
ot such Generals as George C. Marshall, Omar 
N. Bradley, and Walter Bedell Smith. 

On the Navy side, he interested Vice Adms. 

E. Denfeld, Walter S. Delaney (re- 
tired) and H. Roscoe Hillenkoetter. Such 
internationally known personalities as Vis- 
Count and Lady Halifax, Lord Marley, Jan 

k. Carlos P. Romulo and Ralph C. 
Bunche also were included among his sup- 
Porters. 

A new honor was conferred on Max Abel- 
man on December 8, 1955, when he received 
a special diploma of honor from the Univer- 
Sity of Manila in the Philippines personally 
Presented by Ambassador Romulo for creat- 

better understanding and reciprocal 
esteem among all people without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin. He was 
responsible for having Philippine doctors 
Complete their residencies and internships 

New York and Brooklyn hospitals. 

A grandfather of two, Mr. Abelman made 
& resolution on his 70th birthday to pass 
In his tradition of tolerance and philan- 

“even unto the third generation.” He 
Wants to continue being active in. Brooklyn 
and in Federation, where he has participated 
in every annual “Dial-A-Thon.” 

it, as his life began“ at 70. 
Want to do a kind act to each one each 


day, 


Life in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


ton FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
O ude the following article by Sydney 
ruson, which appeared in the New York 
Times on May 8, 1957, describing life in 
present-day Poland: 
LES GruMELING Over SLOW GAINSs— 
Women IN Warsaw's QUEUES WAITING FOR 
ARCE Burren Trrirr NATION'S TASK 
(By Sydney Gruson) 
Warsaw, May 7.—A young mother engaged 
the eternal queue's chatter outside a deli- 
n shop in Nowy Swiat said, “Maybe it 
ul be better after a while.” 
For you young people perhaps.“ replied 
n old woman, “but not for me. I haven't 
uch time left.“ 
t was a little after 1 p. m. They had been 
with a hundred others since 11 a, m., 
Protected from the cold drizzle only because 
© delicatessen is in an arcade. All over 
arsaw there have been similar queues, and 
— similar conversations, for nearly 


3 queues are for butter. Butter has 
ean become a symbol of the discontent, 
aise and impatience of the people of this 
fing Capital. At best butter is difficult to 
ing + Sometimes it is impossible. Accord- 
to things are no better in the 
Countryside, 


No one knows why butter has disappeared 

tio’ the shops. Lacking an official explana- 

* People make up their own in the in- 

si E bitterness over the difficult economic 
tuation, 


` 


And as he. 
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‘ 
LOTS OF WHYS IN POLAND 


“Why is there no butter?” a reporter asked 
as he took a place in the queue. 

“Why?” replied a woman. “That’s what 
we ask. There are lots of whys in Poland.” 

The answer that a taxi driver gave was 
the one most frequently heard—and the one 
that made least sense. 

“It’s gone for the festival,” said the taxi 
driver. The festival” was not further iden- 
tified, but he meant the gathering of youth 
planned for Moscow in July, This was the 
kind of remark heard all the time in Poland 
during the worst days of the Stalinist era. 
Its popping up again was a measure of the 
disillusionment setting in here. 

The taxi driver, chortling, recited a couplet 
in another comment on the situation. 
“Staline, Staline, oddaj swinie,” he said. 
Translated, it goes, “Stalin, Stalin, return our 
pigs,” another hangover of the not so long 
ago when whatever evil befell Poles was at- 
tributed to the Russians. 

Some people say butter is short in Warsaw 
because great quantities have been sent to 
Poznan and other western areas to quiet 
workers’ unrest there. Another explanation 
of the streets is that peasants now find it 
more profitable to sell milk than to make 
butter. 

Many people go back to a speech made 
some months ago by Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
who became the hero of the people of the 
queues when he defied the Russians last 
October and was restored as the Polish Com- 
munists’ First Secretary. In that speech 
M. Gromulka advised the Poles to save but- 
ter imports by eating lard. Now some people 
say butter ts being deliberately withheld to 
make people buy up lard supplies. 

Not only butter has been short recently. 
There is difficulty in getting meat as well, and 
sometimes vegetables and even milk, though 
peasants now are paid 2 zlotys (8 cents) a 
liter for it instead of the 90 groszy (3% 
cents) paid when milk deliveries were com- 
pulsory. 

PATIENCE WEARING THIN 


A hard life has become increasingly harder, 
people say, though no one contends he is 
worse off economically than before M. Go- 
mulka came back. Thankful though they 
are for the increased freedoms that M Go- 
mulka symbolizes, the Poles seem less and 
less inclined to heed his pleas for patience 
and sacrifices in return for hope of a better 
life in the still unsighted future. 

This impatience tinged with despair, most 
noticeable among the women who must work 


and tend houses as well, has seeped into 


industrial workers. No other explanation is 
possible for the spate of strikes and strike 
threats with which the government and the 
ruling Communist party have been faced 
in the last 2 months. 

“Before we had no money and could not 
talk,” said a middle-aged engineer. “Now 
we have no money but we can talk. That is 
better of course —and the sentence trailed 
off. 
It is in the queues and among the under- 
paid workers that the credit of confidence 
given to M. Gomulka last October is running 
out. How to check the run is a problem for 
which no one seems to have a solution at this 
moment. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Reconp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
trom Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Tower of Babel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
te nimous consent to have printed in 

e Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
N an address delivered by me before 
ti © Daughters of the American Revolu- 

On on April 16, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE TOWER or BABEL 
SUMMARY 
The American people have erected a gov- 
ù ent within a government which bears 
O resemblance to that established in the 
tution, 
The success of the English people in com- 
pe their rules to operate under law 
me from their insistence on imposing re- 
Straints on his spending through the Parlla- 
t which represented them. 
We must do honor to these early Members 
Parllament. It was not easy to tell the 
they could not collect taxes, and spend 
9 » as they liked, but must take only 
ch taxes, only for such purposes, as Par- 
liament decreed. They knew the rack, the 
„and the executioner's block were the 
Penalty of failure. 
ki entary resistance to the Stuart 
nes ended in clear establishment of two 
a Ciples: Legislative control of the purse 
d legislative control of the sword. The 
ci tutional Convention made these prin- 
Ples the foundation of our Constitution. 
ang ess alone was given power to set taxes, 
to decide by statute for what purposes 
hag Money must be spent. Congress alone 
Power to raise and support armed forces, 
to decide when and if they should be 
in war. 
pla Wenty-five years ago the American peo- 
of and their Congress surrendered the power 
Re the purse, to the ancient bait of an emer- 
ner. When Congress gave the executive 
let nch money for emergencies, it in effect 
All the executive branch spend as it wished. 
on ts were off, But to abandon limits 
to SPending, through statutory restraints, is 
limitea net the power of the purse. Un- 
Th 


or 


government is here. 
87 b © growth in the national budget from 
non in fiscal 1934 to $72 billion for the 
Tou = year measures the growth of our 
of Babel. 

y we face a greater danger. In the 
— East resolution, Congress gave the 
ree ent a virtual blank check for use of 
or Gent Armed Forces. This is surrender 
by tae other crucial element in government 

In W. the power of the sword. 
by the adition, the President has the power, 
dent © foreign-aid legislation, and the prece- 
of the Korean war, to assign American 
men to the command of interna- 
gencies, 
Amers SOY fighting forces be left to guard 
a if we wish to go our own way, re- 
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gardless of the majority in the United Na- 
tions? è 

“Iam willing to devote the rest of my life 
to demolishing any and every attempt to 
destroy American sovereignty by putting 
American fighting men under any military 
command other than the United States,” 
said Senator JENNER. 

Congress and the American people working 
together can demolish our Tower of Babel, 
and make sure that government shall never 
again, on our soil, grow higher than the law. 

TEXT 


It is always a pleasure for me to speak be- 
fore the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion both here in Washington and in Indi- 
ana. 

We are concerned over the same dangers 
to our country. 

Americans love their country. 

Our patriotism has, so far, been free of that 
cynicism which corrodes love of country 
when government has, for too long, been an 
instrument to exploit the people, 

I know you were pleased, as I was, to read 
recently how the greatest traffic jam in the 
history of Washington was caused by the 
presence, at Haines Point, of three little 
sailing ships, replicas of the ships which 
sailed the stormy Atlantic, 350 years ago. 

On the Saturday morning on which the 
Susan Constant was first open to the public, 
an official of the bus company called the 
police department and said, “You don't 
know what you're in for." 

It seems as if everyone in Washington had 
started out to see these three gallant ships 
on which the little band of intrepid voyagers 
landed on the shores of Virginia to plant the 
seeds of the American Republic. 

Americans also love their Constitution. 

You would have to travel far to find a 
document more difficult to understand. 
Even the most brilliant lawyers have dis- 
puted over its meaning. The Constitution 
relies on no drama, emotion, rhetoric, slo- 
gans, or any attempt to win the mind by arts 
noble or vulgar. 

It is as free from ornamentation as a Greek 
temple. Yet, the American people under- 
stand their Constitution, with the insight 
that love intuitively brings, 

Last January we, in Congress, were asked 
to vote the President a new grant of powers 
called the Middle East resolution. Most 
of the supporting arguments dealt with talk 
of communism, the Arabs, oll. 

But the people who wrote me were not 
bothered by side issues. Their letters said 
this measure would take control of the 
Armed Forces from Congress, and they were 
against it. They wanted Congress, and Con- 
gress alone, to make the decision on whether 
or not their sons were to be sent to war. A 
vivid awareness of the architectural form of 
government established in our Constitution, 
is deep in the minds and hearts of our people. 


BUILDING OUR TOWER OF BABEL 


How, then, can we explain the fact that, 
in the last 25 years, we have erected, on 
American soil, a new government—within 
a government, which bears no relation, 
whatever, to the Republic laid down in the 
Constitution. 

The answer is simple. 

A handful of people saw, in the great de- 
pression, a chance to carry out in secret their 
revolutionary plans to change our govern- 
mental system from American liberty to the 


strong, centralized executive of Continental 
Europe. 

Under cover of relief and welfare, they 
built up our monstrous executive establish- 
ment. The people were too stunned to re- 
sist. Just when their hold might have been 
weakened by public disillusionment, the war 
gave the planners vast new opportunities to 
extend their rule. With the end of the war 
they turned to global welfare, as the best 
method of perpetuating reckless spending. 
They bullt their power even higher on a 
global basis. 

Like the descendants of Noah, in Genesis, 
they said, “Go to, let us build us a city, and 
n tower whose top may reach unto heaven, 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth. 

“And the Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower which the children of men 
builded. 

“And the Lord said, behold the people is 
one and they have all one language * * * 
and now nothing will be restrained from 
them, which they have imagined to do. 

“Go to, let us go down, and there con- 
found their language, that they may not un- 
derstand one another's speech, 

“So the Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth, and 
they left off to build the city. ‘ 

“Therefore is the name of it called Babel, 
because the Lord did there confound the 
language of all the earth, and from thence 
did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the 
face of all the earth.” 

Here is the perfect model of the centralized 
control tower, which all ambitious self-seek- 
ers set out to erect, whenever the bonds of 
society are loosed. Our Tower of Babel op- 
erates behind a curtain of almost complete 
secrecy, but our people know well that its 
builders are trying to build a tower whose top 
may reach unto heaven. 

Our people know nothing will be restrained 
from them which they have imagined to 
do, unless this Tower of Babel, like the other 
one, is cut down to the ground and its build- 
ers scattered abroad upon the face of the 
earth, 

The Lord finally destroyed the earlier Tower 
of Babel, and confounded the language of 
the builders. The Bible tells us none of the 
details, but I am sure thé Tower was not 
demolished until brave men appeared ready 
to do the work of the Lord, though the timid 
said, “It is too late to destroy the Tower of 
Babel. 

“Its top has reached to heaven, 

“Nothing can restrain its rulers from that 
which they have imagined to do.“ 


WHAT DOES THE CONSTITUTION MEAN TO ouR 
TIME? 


A handful of men built our present-day 
Tower of Babel, and a handful of men can 
destroy it. But we cannot destroy the Tower 
of Babel if we do nothing. We must gird 
our wills to destroy this monument to men's 
arrogance. We must laugh in disdain at 
their claims that they are “the wave of the 
future,” that bigness is “here to stay“ and 
so we might as well get in on the ground 
floor. 

Those are only the incantations chanted 
by their medicine men, to make us afraid 
to use the strength with which we could 
destroy them. 
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We must have courage. But we must also 
have wisdom, if we are to destroy this tower 
in our midst. On what ground can we take 
our stand to dismantle our Tower of Babel? 
You will say, “We must take our stand on 
the Constitution.“ With that, of course, I 
wholly agree, but I must ask another ques- 
tion, "What does the Constitution mean to 
us today?” 

It is not enough for us to chant incanta- 
tions to the good old days: The Constitu- 
tion comes out of the political struggies of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. We have been 
taught to understand it, in terms of Charles 
the Firat, George the Third, George Wash- 
ington, and Thomas Jefferson. 7 

But do we understand the meaning ot the 
Constitution for the 20th century? Of 
course, we do not believe the nonsense that 
our Constitution is now outmoded, because 
people used to travel in stagecoaches and 
sailing ships, and now they travel in jet 
planes. 

The Constitution Is concerned with eter- 
nal principles. It was made for the ages. It 
is almost completely free from restrictions 
which bind it to the problems of the day. 
But let us not forget the law of life, Human 
beings are not permitted to lean on the wis- 
dom of the past, to meet a crisis of their 
time. They must be willing to work as hard, 
to preserve that wisdom, as their forefathers 
worked to distill it from their own painful 
experience. 

Americans of our generation are not going 
to save our Constitution and hand it on, 
unimpaired, to succeeding generations, un- 
less they achieve the devotion of the men 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
and dedicated to their country their lives, 
their fortunes, and thelr sacred honor. 

We are not going to preserve our Consti- 
tution, through the world political crisis, 
unless we also reach the high level of in- 
telligence which our revolutionary leaders 
needed, to create out of English experience, 
an even more perfect instrument for Überty 
under law. 


THE SEPARATION OF POWERS TODAY 


The grand design of our Constitution rests 
on the principle of the separation of powers. 

What does that mean today? 

In civics class we learn the Federal Gov- 
ernment is divided into three branches. 
legislative, executive, and judicial, and each 
is independent of, and coequal to, the 
others. Logically that is true, but logic 
gives us nothing of the political wisdom in 
that principle we call the separation of 
powers. 

Only history can tell us why the idea Is 
o important, how much it cost our fore- 
fathers to establish it, and in what way it 
is important to us today. 

The executive must be stronger than any 
individual in the city, State, or the Nation. 
Only the English-speaking people found the 
way to bring executive power under restraint. 
They knew the chief executive, could not 
be deprived of police power. So it must be 
deprived of some equally important power. 
They chose the power to tax. The English 
took the power to tax away from the men 
who controlled the armies, and set up a 
body, representative of the people, to study 
the country's needs and decide when the 
head of state could collect tax funds and 
how much. Obviously, they soon had to 
decide what he could and could not spend 
the money for. 

Parliamentary control of the purse, de- 
fining, by statute, the for which 
tax funds may be spent, established that 
political miracle, government under law. 


THE HEROIC RESISTANCE OF PARLIAMENT 

Let us never forget what we owe to those 
early Members of Parliament. They had 
to tell their King he was not going to spend 
money for what he wanted, but only for 
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what the Parliament told him he could spend 
it for. 

Henry VIII was not a docile man. Those 
members of Parliament who told Henry VIII, 
Queen Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I they 
were not going to do as they liked knew the 
rack, the screw, and the executioner's block 
awaited them if they failed. When the Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress dedicated 
their lives to winning independence for the 
Colonies, they were not using literary 
phrases. 

The hangman's noose was the price of 
failure. 

Our Constitution embodied the two heroic 
victories of the English Parliament over their 
power-seeking Kings in provisions that the 
Congress should lay ali taxes and make the 
laws governing how they were spent, and also 
that the Congress should have complete con- 
trol of the money for the Armed Forces, and 
of the decision whether to send our men 
into war, 

In 1795 James Madison wrote—and I quote: 

“Of all the enemies to public liberty, war 
is, perhaps, the most to be dreaded, because 
it comprises and develops the germ of every 
Other. x 

“War is the parent of armies; from these 
proceed debts and taxes; and armies, debts, 
and taxes are the known instruments for 
bringing the many under the domination of 
the few. 

“The Constitution expressly and exclu- 
sively vests in the Legislature the power of 
declaring a state of war, * * the power of 
raising armies, * * * the power of creating 
offices. > * * 

“A delegation of such powers (to the Presi- 
dent) would have struck not only at the 
fabric of our Constitution but at the founda- 
tion of all well-organized and well-checked 
governments. 

“The separation of the power of declaring 
war from that of conducting it is wisely con- 
trived to exclude the danger of its being de- 
clared for the sake of its being conducted. 

“The separation of the power of raising 
armies from the power of Commanding them 
is intended to prevent the raising of armies 
for the sake of commanding them. 

“The separation of the power of creating 
offices from that of filling them is an essen- 
tial guard against the temptation to create 
Offices for the sake of gratifying favorites or 
muitiplying dependence.” 

These are the tables of the law of American 
liberty. 


WE THE PEOPLE SURRENDERED POWER OVER THE 
PURSE 


From 1789 to the mid-20th century, Amer- 
ican Presidents adhered to the letter and 
the spirit of our two great political safe- 
guards—congressional control of the purse, 
and congressional control of the sword. We 
should stop blaming our President for the 
loss of our liberty. It is time to point the 
finger where it belongs. We, the people, 
through our representatives in Congress, had 
full power to stop it. Our power to preserve 
our institutions was given us in trust, in 
the Constitution, 

We had no moral right to surrender that 
responsibility. But we did. What did we do? 
We fell victims to a simple trick. We were 
asked to vote large sums of money to the 
President for an emergency, and we swal- 
lowed the bait. 

By voting emergency spending laws, Con- 
gress said to the executive branch: = 

“We have just voted to free you entirely 
from the restrictions of government under 
law. 

` “We have made the law so elastic, so shape- 
less and formless, that it has no limits, 
Do as far as you like.“ 

President Roosevelt's budget for his first 
year, in the aftermath of the great depres- 
sion, was for not quite $7 billion. Our pro- 
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posed budget for fiscal 1958 is $72 billion. 
Every step in the growth of Government 
spending, from not quite 87 billion to $72- 
billion, is the result of that 1933 decision 
to surrender to the executive branch the 
hardwon power of the people, through their 
Congress, to lay down the law to their Gov- 
ernment. 

Every brick and stone in our Tower of 
Babel was put there with our help. We gave 
the builders the right to use our money as 
they wished, in spite of the painful efforts 
made by the English-speaking people over 
the centuries, to keep governments from 
spending as they liked. 

Our Tower of Babel rose until its top 
reached the sky. It builders won the vast 
invisible powers that come from unlimited 
spending money, 


DID WE SURRENDER THE POWER OF THE SWORD? 


But, today, we face a new and greater 
danger. 

Let me come back to the Middle East reso- 
lution. The resolution was called, frankly. 
an undated declaration of war. It was, in 
my opinion, an admission by the Congress 
that the President's authority over our mili- 
tary forces is no longer limited to the execu- 
tive duty to carry out policy. It is now ex- 
panded to include the most precious of all 
legislative responsibilities—the right to de- 
cide whether or not our country should g? 
to war. 

Now let us be honest. This means un- 
limited government is here. 

In 1933, the executive branch was freed 
from legislative restraints on spending. In 
1957, the executive branch was freed from 
legislative restrains on the use of military 
force. 

Congress, which first surrendered the powet 
of the purse, has now surrendered the power 
of the sword. 

The surrender of the power to decide on 
war was surrender of the great achievement 
of the supporters of Parliament in 1688, 
the keystone of limited government, This 
achievement was embodied in our Constitu- 
tion, by agreement so universal that it is 
hardly mentioned at all. 

Still the story is not complete. 

Congress, also, added to the Middle East 
resolution, an amendment authorizing th® 
President of the United States to give men 
and money to the United Nations emergency 
forces. Now what does this mean in terms 
of the law? 

It is not the business of Congress to decide 
a President is, or is not, trustworthy, The 
legislature's duty is to define limits on power 
which apply to all. 

The law does not vary for persons. 


WHAT LIMITS REMAIN ON THE POWER oF THB 
SWORD? 

What are the limits in the expression 
“United Nations emergency force?” 

The answer is, that there are no limits— 
except those which, some day, may be set DY 
the United Nations Security Council, in- 
cluding—you remember—the Soviet Union. 

But that is not all. } 

The Mutual Aid Authorization Act gives 
the President power to transfer members 
our Armed Forces, as well as civilian officials 
to serve any international agency, as he 
decides. s 

What has been going on under this pro- 
vision? We do not know. 

You will remember how hard your society 
worked to find out how the President nad 
transferred American soil at Norfolk to NATO: 

Of course, the law says the assignment of 
American fighting men is only for peacetime: 
but the fighting in Korea was not war. 
Was a police action, that is peace. 

All the killing of our men serving under 
United Nations military action, will be called 
peace, 
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UNDER WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE PRESIDENT 
NOW ACT? 


One more point. 

You remember that in 1950, the President 
ot the United States agreed to act for the 
United Nations in command of the United 
Nations forces fighting in Korea. He then 

ed to incorporate our fighting men 
into the United Nations forces. 

Everything about this series of actions 
SUggests careful advance preparation, We 
have never had a debate in Congress over 
the constitutional questions involved in this 
Series of moves. 

Does the President have authority, under 
the Constitution, to put our fighting men 
into a United Nations foree? What consti- 
tutional protections go with them, when 
they are so transferred? When the President 
Of the United States serves as an agent of the 
United Nations, or, as they say, when he 
changes to a United Nations hat, is he still 
bound by the limits set by the Constitution? 

does he acquire strange new powers with- 
gut any limits in law? Now, I am certain 
dur Presidents have had no slightest inten- 
tion of violating the Constitution. 

But we have had some able, ruthless Machi- 
avelllan men high up in the American Gov- 
ernment who do not always tell our Presi- 
dents where they are going, by their 
apparently simple moves. 

better or worse, the Korean precedent 
Still stands. 

As I read this combination of moves, the 
rican President can now direct our 
Forces to any end, without any con- 
Stitutional limitations and, furthermore, èan 
t them as an agent of the United Na- 
tions where he, himself, is not bound by 

the Constitution. 

AMERICA’S THIRD CRUSADE 


Is there hidden, somewhere, in the Mid- 
© East resolution and its counterparts, a 
Plan for America’s third crusade? Are we 
send American youth to serve in multi- 
national military units all over the earth, 
. Prepared to fight, at a moment's notice, any 
people who resist the peace the United Na- 
ns elects for them? 
We Speak with indignation of the chil- 
n's crusade of the middle ages in which 
th boys and girls of Europe set out for 
ne Holy Land, to fight the infidel, but were 
Waylaid and robbed, beaten and enslaved by 
Breedy men, before they could reach their 
S tination. -Where are the fighting men 
ho will bear the brunt of this third cru- 
pra under the United Nations? Today 
ey are in our high schools, studying alge- 
» practicing football, cramming for ex- 
&minations in current events, getting to- 
8 & little money to buy records, or take 
eir girls to a dance. 
an America is embarking on another cru- 
N de, to make the world safe for the United 
ations, it will be a children's crusade. 
t I hope the American people will insist 
th t Congress cut Government spending to 
© bone, and chain it once again with the 
ns of the law. 
WHO WILL DEFEND OUR COUNTRY? 


Aut our security as a Nation is more pre- 
ous than our prosperity. Our children are 
finitely more precious than our wealth, 

te an American President can order Amer- 
an fighting men to serve in the United 

tee fighting units, where will our na- 

eee defense be 10 years from now? Who 
1 protect the United States? 

ip Wi we have fighting forces to defend us, 
We choose American answers which go 

Against the decisions of the United Nations, 
cluding Soviet Russia and its satellites? 
The builders of the Tower of Babel have 

n from us more wealth than was 

But ed of by any conqueror of the past. 

ot if they take our right to defend our- 

ves, that will be infinitely more terrible. 
they take our children, and put them into 
ted Nations forces, under a United Na- 
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tions command, above our Congress and the 
Constitution, that will be the end. 

I am willing to devote the rest of my life 
to demolishing any and eyery attempt to 
destroy American sovereignty by putting 
American fighting men under any military 
command other than that of the United 
States. 


THE ISSUE IS THE SOVEREIGN POWER 


Control of armed forces is the sovereign 
power. Our Constitution put this power in 
the hands of Congress, as trustees of the 
American people. Not one of us can rest 
until that power is returned. Our Tower 
of Babel must be razed to the ground, if we 
are to live again by the laws of our fore- 
fathers. If Congress and the people work 
together, they can restore our fundamental 
law, 

Congress can put our Federal Government 
under limits again, when Members of Con- 
gress are the spokesmen for an angry and 
tireless people, determined to save Amer- 
ica, They will cut down our Tower of Babel 
and make sure government shall never again, 
on our soll, grow higher than the law. 

This uprising of the American people can 
save our earnings and accumulated wealth 
from being scattered to the four winds, in 
the name of global welfare. 

But infinitely more important, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, it can save 
our sons from being left to die on some dis- 
tant field of battle, in the service of ruth- 
less power, under a United Nations flag, in 
the name of a so-called United Nations 
peace. 


Needs in Higher Education in New York 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excerpt from a recent statement by 
the board of regents of the University 
of the State of New York on meeting 
the needs in higher education in New 
York State. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i > 


Two-year comprehensive community col- 
leges, characterized by low cost to the stu- 
dent, geographical availability and direct 
responsiveness to community needs, offer- 
ing both transfer and technical-terminal 
programs, are considered to be the best single 
means of (a) accommodating future de- 
mands for higher education, (b) embracing 
the increasing heterogeneity of abilities rep- 
resented in the students graduating from 
the secondary schools, and (c) providing the 
education necessary for an emerging group 
of semiprofessional occupations. Commu- 
nity colleges have a meaning and a compe- 
tence in their own right They can provide, 
as well as technical-terminal education, com- 
petent preprofessional and general education 
instruction. 

As the first interim report of the Presl- 
dent's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School suggests, “The growth of com- 
munity and junior colleges is a significant 
development of our educational system in 
this century and is probably the next logical 
step in filling in and rounding out our edu- 
cational system.” 
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Career Service Awards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
National Civil Service League presented 
its third annual career service awards 
at a dinner on Monday evening, May 6. 

The career service awards were pre- 
sented to 10 career employees of the 
Federal Government. These men ex- 
emplify in an outstanding manner the 
highest characteristics of the career 
service. 

It is fortunate that we have so many 
outstanding men and women of excep- 
tional ability who are willing to devote 
their life in service to the administra- 
tive operation of the Governmnet. Those 
in executive and legislative positions and 
our citizens generally are indebted to 
these dedicated people, who carry on the 
affairs of our Government with but one 
thought, namely, the improvement of the 
operation of our Government. 

The career service awards this year 
were given to Mr. Dan B. Dyer, United 
States Air Force; Mr. John Fanning, De- 
partment of Defense; Dr. Harold A. Fid- 
ler, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; Mr. Henry J. Holtzclaw, De- 
partment of the Treasury; Mr. George 
P. Larrick, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Mr. Schuyler Lowe, 
Government of the District of Columbia; 
Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., United States 
Civil Service Commission; Mr. Lawrence 
J. Powers, General Accounting Office; 
Mr. William Rountree, Department of 
State; and Mr. Roy D. Schlegel, Post 
Office Department. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Hon. Meyer Kestnbaum, Special As- 
sistant to the President, who spoke on 
the Career Administrators in Govern- 
ment Service, and urged that the Fed- 
eral Government do more to recognize 
and compensate its top career officials on 
a basis more commensurate with their 
skill, ability, and competence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CAREER ADMINISTRATORS IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 

The 10 career employees who are honored 
each year by the National Civil Service 
League are symbols of the devotion and com- 
petence of many thousands of our Govern- 
ment career employees. It is most appro- 
priate that those of us who are assembled 
here representing widely different fields of 
endeavor should indicate by our presence 
that these awards are made in the name of 
the entire community. In publicizing these 
awards Look magazine renders a useful pub- 
lic service. 

Allow me to offer a bit of personal testi- 
mony. I have found as have many other 
businessmen who have come to Washington 
that the large majority of those who choose 
Government employment as a career have a 
high sense of dedication. Our Government is 
fortunate in having so many men and women 
of exceptional ability who put their minds 
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and their hearts into their work, frequently 
under circumstances that their counterparts 
in business would find extremenly dis- 
couraging. 

That there are people in Government with 
only mediocre ability and with a minimum 
of interest in what they are doing I have 
no doubt. We have them in business, in the 
professions and in every other walk of life. I 
believe it is true that in business there is 
greater pressure on us than there is in Goy- 
ernment to identify people with ability, to 
assign them to jobs to which they are best 
suited, to provide them with incentives and 
to reward them for accomplishment. Busl- 
ness faces fewer impediments in correcting 
mistakes. There are times when I feel that 
in the effort to provide safeguards for the 
security of Government employees we tend to 
be more concerned with protecting mediocre 
workers than with giving proper recognition 
to those who have exceptional ability. This 
could have serious consequences. To the ex- 
tent that it is true it should be corrected. I 
am convinced that in all fields, including 
business and the professions, we have not 
been sufficiently conscious of the disparity 
between excellence and mediocrity. 

It is because I have come to have such great 
respect for the ability of the men with whom 
I have worked that I venture to offer some 
observations this evening on the increasing 
importance of the functions that are being 
carried on by Government and the increas- 
ing need for trained and competent career 
administrators in the Government service. 

We must recognize to begin with that we 
live in a world that is changing very rapidly. 
There are two factors which are in them- 
selves interrelated and which are largely 
responsible for this change. I have in mind 
particularly the very rapid rate of economic 
development which has been made possible 
by scientific and technological progress and 
the drastic rearrangement of the political 
relationships that existed up to a very short 
time ago. These changes have had a pro- 
found effect on government in every country 
in the world, There are very few problems 
in the modern world which are beyond the 
purview of government. In most countries 
governments are exercising a larger degree 
of control over economic activity. We are 
fortunate in the United States of America in 
that policies of government are developed 
through the democratic process and are made 
effective to a large degree through non- 
governmental institutions. Nevertheless, it 
is true in our country, as in every other 
country in the world, that people are show- 
ing an increasing disposition to look to gov- 
ernment for the solution of economic and so- 
cial problems. 

I judge from reading the newspapers that 
some of our people and some of our legisla- 
tors are beginning to wonder how much gov- 
ernment we can afford. How much larger 
can government grow without changing the 
basic character of our society? I doubt that 
anyone knows the answer to that question 
but I should like to advance a few ideas. 


There are certain functions essential to 
society and which can be carried on only by 
government. There was a time early in our 
history when many of our wisest people felt 
that operations of the National Government 
should be limited to these functions. This 
philosophy was expressed in the dictum 
“That government governs best which gov- 
erns least.“ 

However, it became clear early in our his- 
tory and it has become increasingly clear 
during the last quarter of a century that 
there are certain services which advance the 
health and security of our society and the 
growth and stability of our economy which 
are not capable of being performed effectively 
by private means, There has been a marked 
change in our concept as to the range and 
extent of activities that are appropriately 
carried on by government, but I do not be- 
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lieve that the American people are less in- 
terested than were our forefathers in indi- 
vidual freedom and independence or in see- 
ing to it that government action does not 
destroy private initiative. ‘The Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations expressed 
this view as follows: 

“Assuming efficient and responsible gov- 
ernment at all levels—National, State, and 
local—we should seek to divide our civic 
responsibilities so that we: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovernmen- 
tal arrangements where appropriate to attain 
economical performance and popular ap- 
proval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the Na- 
tional Government can undertake.” 

It seems to me unrealistic to assume that 
the functions of the National Government 
will become less significant in the future. 
The ordinary activities of government will 
certainly go on and many of them will con- 
tinue to expand. The increasing population 
and the growth and complexity of our econ- 
omy makes this inevitable. But government 
should not be required to provide services 
that could well be managed by private means 
nor should a government which aims to be 
responsive to the needs of all the people ac- 
cumulate too many programs which are de- 
signed to benefit special groups in our so- 
ciety. It seems to me that as new programs 
of vital importance are developed we must 
scrutinize and rationalize existing programs 
so that the total burden of government does 
not become too great. 

There are some popular misconceptions 
about the power of government to manage or 
support the economy. In the final analysis 
it is not the government which supports the 
economy, it is the economy which supports 
the government. 

The wise administration of government, 
particularly in a democracy, confronts us 
with a great challenge. Where are we to find 
in sufficient numbers the people who have 
the education, the training and the compe- 
tence to administer the intricate processes 
of government? How will we keep them in- 
terested in government services in the face 
of the increasingly intense competition for 
administrative ability? It seems clear to 
me that in government as in every other ac- 
tivity we must make better use of the people 
that we have. 

During the next few decades we shall see 
the greatest upgrading of skills that has ever 
occurred in history. Through the process of 
mechanization we have greatly reduced the 
need for unskilled labor. We are in the proc- 
ess of reducing the need for many types of 
clerical work, but as this process continues 
we have greater need for people with admin- 
istrative ability who can think and plan and 
organize. Our failure to develop these peo- 
ple in sufficient numbers would severely limit 
our ability to perform satisfactorily the com- 
plex functions of government. 

It is my judgment that in at least 9 out of 
10 cases our top career officials have succeed- 
ed to their positions through a series of cir- 
cumstances, that when taken together are 
unrelated, except in one respect—and that 
is, in each case the individual had potential 
and was a devoted and capable person, that 
he had the personal desire and courage to 
push a job through to completion and to 
come up with a sound answer to the prob- 
lems which confronted him. Because of 
these capabilities on the part of many career 
people, we have had the good fortune to 
developed a group of well-qualified people in 
our top career jobs. 

However, we have never had enough com- 
petent career people for top jobs. In 1946 
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when Dan Bell, whom many of you now know 
as the president of the American Security 
& Trust Co., here in Washington, left the 
Government service, after 35 years, he was 
asked by another longtime career man. 
“What do you consider the one most im- 
portant thing the Government can do to 
improve itself in the personnel field?” 
Bell's reply was that to his mind the single 
most important thing needed in the Federal 
Government is the development of a good 
second man behind each topman, qualified 
and trained to act in his absence, and to 
move in when the topman moved out. It 
was 11 years ago that a career employee wHo 
worked himself up from a stenographer and 
bookkeeper to become Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, made this statement. 

To do what Mr. Bell felt was needed would 
require the Civil Service Commission and 
the departments and agencies to make 4 
conscious effort to select people with poten- 
tial administrative ability and see to it that 
they receive the broad training and experi- 
ence necessary to fit them to be top career 
managers. Actually Dan Bell's proposal 
11 years ago was never carried through on 
an organized basis, even though our n 
for well-trained career administrators and 
managers has increased. 

At the same time the need in private busi- 
ness for ¢apable managers has been con- 
stantly increasing. This has created 4 
tough competitive market for people wh? 
are competent administrators. As a result 
many career people have left Government 
service for opportunities offered in industry 
and business. These people are hard to re- 
place and their successors will be even harder 
to replace as time goes on. Their competenc® 
and skill in governmental affairs acqu 
after years of service and represent a 
investment on the part of the individual 
and the Government. 

It is dificult to generalize on why people 
do what they do. However, it is fair to 847 
that had the Federal Government done more 
to recognize and compensate its top 
officials on a basis more commensurate with 
their skills and abilities and competence 
that our chances of recruitment would be 
better and fewer career employees would 
look to private business for greater 

What I have endeavored to suggest thus far 
is that because of social and econo 
changes the role of government in modern 
society has become increasingly important. 
This is particularly true in the United States 
because we have assumed a new position in 
world affairs. As our responsibilities in“ 
crease, we will have to improve all the proces- 
ses of government. We foresee a greater 
need than ever before for highly trained and 
highly skilled career administrators. 

Now it seems to me that when we look at 
these facts we must—unless we have 
heads in the sand—ask ourselves how we can 
meet the challenge that this situation and 
the future of our country place before us. 

It is clear that this is a problem which 
cannot be met by any small group or by any 
simple program. The challenge extends 
the Congress, to our people, in fact to demot- 
racy itself. The problems of government are 
never permanently solved. 

We do know that if we are to improve tho 
processes of government, we must pay m 
attention to the people who are a 
tering these processes. 

I am sure that many of you here tonight 
have thought long and hard about the p 
lems involved in the recruitment develop? 
ment and wise use of our Government's oa 
ple. Since I have been extremely interes t 
in these same problems, I am aware tha 
there are many different ideas about how 00 
should meet them. However, there is on 
thing about which I am certain, and that š 
that we cannot successfully meet our gres 
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Tesponsibilities if we are afraid to tackle our 
Problems. 


It is clear that our civil-service system 1s 
not now geared to recruit, develop and fa- 
. Cilitate the best use of top career administra- 
I want to say again that we are for- 
tunate in the number of career people of 
Breat devotion and ability now in our service. 
t I must say also that we should not, in 
the face of our experience and knowledge of 
the future, continue to rely on chance to de- 
velop their successors. Also, that we cannot 
any sense get the full benefit of the ex- 
Perience and abilities of our top career people 
under a system which does not provide ade- 
quate recognition of their value. The pres- 
ent civil-service system tends to induce peo- 
Ple to stay rooted in one job and in one 
agency. Also the personnel laws and regula- 
tions tend to impede more flexible use of 
People. 
We have to decide how we will meet the 
Problems that challenge our success in the 
Uture. Can anything be done and if so 
What, by whom and how. 
© positive and constructive proposal has 
made to improve the position of the 
Government in relation to top career admin- 
— . The Hoover Commission, as you 
know, proposed the establishment of a 
ra Civil service group. The basic objec- 
f © of this proposal was to establish a system 
sae identi men and women of excep- 
jae capacity within the Government. To- 
8 “4 there is no such system. The objectives 
in the proposal were “to always have at hand 
hi the Government a designated group of 
għly qualified administrators whose com- 
petence, integrity, and faithfulness have 
n amply demonstrated” and “to make the 
Vil service more attractive to able men and 
s en.” Today we have no system that will 
Pr ply these objectives. The Hoover Commis- 
went on and outlined what is believed 
be the basic features of the senior 
civil service. 
The President endorsed these Hoover Com- 
on proposals in principle. 
As was to be expeoted, the Hoover com- 
m's recommendation for a senior civil 
ce and the President's endorsement of 
Principles and objectives of the recom- 
tion stimulated a great deal of dis- 
of the problem. 
i am sure that you will agree with me that 
i ‘a thinking of the Hoover Commission and 
Na task force was in the right direction. 
enn ng many questions have been raised 
ere the feasibility or need for the senior 
p service. Many points of view ex- 
Saed. about the proposal and the Presi- 
es $ statement clearly indicated misunder- 
nding of the proposals themselves and in 
Tent y instances a lack of appreciation of the 
need for improvement in this area, 
This is not to say that some of the ob- 


Validity. It was helpful to have them ex- 
piesped for they stimulated some important 
Odifications of the original proposal, 
To be sure that we understood the prob- 
8 involved and the objections and fears 
*Pressed, an all-day meeting of top officials 
career and noncareer was held to ex- 
K e all aspects of the proposal and to see 
A workable proposal could be developed. 
Bs ong the career people were those who had 
Ar the strongest objections to the senior 
whic Service idea, One encouraging fact, 
‘a € h really made the meeting worthwhile, 
an hat so far as I know no one has yet, in 
ms Of the discussion of the recommendation, 
S that the objectives are not sound. 
Ware our discussion many proper objections 
© made to certain features of the senior 
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civil service proposal. However, there was 
and is unanimous recognition that improve- 
ments can be made both in our career civil 
service system and in the proposals of the 
Hoover Commission. 

One of the fortunate things which came 
out of the discussion was, we found, that the 
connotation of the title “Senior Civil Serv- 
ice” placed the wrong emphasis on the kind 
of a program that it was agreed is really 
needed. This then led to the development of 
the term “career executive program” which is 
a more accurate description of what is con- 
templated. 

The concept of a career executive program 
which developed out of our discussion is, 
that whatever is done to improve our re- 
cruitment, selection development and use of 
career employees should be accomplished 
as an integral part of our civil service sys- 
tem and not superimposed upon it. This 
means that our career civil service system 
must be improved with respect to the selec- 
tion, development, and use-of career person- 
nel which means that the system needs some 
basic overhauling. 

To meet our problem of a continuous 
supply of competent people for top career 
posts, the system will, of course, have to 
put greater emphasis on the qualification re- 
quirements for appointment, the develop- 
ment through training and experience of 
employees with outstanding potential, and 
the requirements for promotion to the top 
career positions, Also, it is clear that the 
standards for selection of career executive 
must be such that the people so designated 
are recognized as exemplifying the highest 
kind of professional spirit and competence; 
that their experience is such that they can 
be expected to deal effectively with the gi- 
gantic problems of government, They are de- 
serving of proper recognition, Recognition 
might and should include a status which 

the personal competence of the 
individual, salaries which are more in line 
with the heavy responsibilities they carry, 
and possibly other forms of recognition might 
be developed. Although these ideas are by 
no means a total approach to the problem, 
I think they reflect some of the thinking be- 
hind the proposed Executive order now in 
the process of clearance with your depart- 
ments and agencies. Specifically, the order 
would establish a Career Executive Board. 
This Board would report directly to the 
Civil Service Commission and would have the 
responsibility of developing a full proposal 
for a career executive program. 

The Career Executive Board when estab- 
lished would be made up of outstanding men 
who have many years experience in the serv- 
ice of the Government and are fully familiar 
with the management problems and needs of 
the Government and with the career service. 
The recommendations of this Board should 
represent a good beginning, but the problem 
is one which cannot be solved by adminis- 
trative decision alone, 

To make the career service and the career 
executive program really effective will re- 
quire the full cooperation of the Congress, 
the executive departments and agencies, and 
career employees themselves. My role to- 
night is a simple one. I ask that you con- 
sider the fact that the development of a 
sound career executive program can greatly 
improve the effectiveness of the Government 
in carrying out its tremendous tasks. A 
sound plan directed to that end seems to me 
essential. If accepted, it will offer greater 
opportunities for the development and recog- 
nition of top career administrators than has 
ever before been possible. 
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High Cost of Going to College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Dr. Benjamin Fine entitled “High 
Cost of Going to College Is Causing Con- 
cern Among Students and Schools,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on May 5, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hic Cost or GOING To COLLEGE Is CAUSING 
CONCERN AMONG STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS 
(By Benjamin Fine) 

The cost of going to college has doubled 
Since 1940, a recent survey by the United 
States Office of Education points out. A stu- 
dent attending a typical public college will 
pay $1,500 for the academic year, while an 
average private-school student must be pre- 
pared to pay $2,000. This compares with 
$747 at the public college and $1,023 for the 
private-college undergraduate about 15 years 
ago. 

The study, conducted by Dr. Ernest V. 
Hollis of the education office, found that 10 
percent of the students came from families 
with annual incomes of less than $3,000. The 
average family in the lowest income group 
devoted one-fifth of its income to sending 
its child through college. 

The families themselves supplied 41 per- 
cent of the money for the college students; 
29 percent came from students’ own savings, 
while students earned 17 percent after en- 
tering college; the remainder came from mis- 
cellaneous sources. Two-thirds of the men 
and one-half of the women worked while 
getting their degrees. 

The high cost of a college education was 
considered in some detail last week by the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
Some 300 educators 
and laymen attended the regional con- 
ference held at New York University. One 
question cut across much of the discussion: 
How can the colleges meet the spiraling 
operating expenses? And this was matched 
with, the corollary question: How can the 
students pay the soaring tuition fees? 

Many colleges now charge from $800 to 
$1,000 for tuition, compared with half that 
amount 10 or 15 years ago. Even so, the 
colleges are barely keeping out of the red. 
The tuition pays for less than 50 percent of 
the cost to the college of educating a student, 


TOO HIGH FOR MANY 

An immediate danger has arisen. The 
high tuition fees, together with record costs 
for room, board, and incidentals, are freez< 
ing out potentially gifted boys and girls. 
Tuition and other costs at a good women's 
college can cost about $2,500 a year. Multi- 
ply that by 4, and the family must raise 
$10,000 to pay for the education of 1 mem- 
ber of the family. The rate for the educa- 
tion of a boy in a men’s college is just about 
the same as in the women's colleges, 

A study of 25 typical colleges and unver- 
sities, made by this department, shows that 
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a growing number of officials are concerned 
at the upward trend. 

This is the way the tuition fees (in some 
instances including room and board) have 
been increased in the last 10 years. It will 
be noticed that many colleges plan another 
round of raises this fall. 


Institution 1946-47 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
Barnard College. $900 
Brandeis University. 900 
Brown University. 21,050 
Columbia Universit 950 
Connecticut College 12. 100 
Cornell University... 71,100 
Duke University. ...-...- 2800 
Franklin and Marshall Col- 

oo a BREA SANS 800 
Lehigh University....._- 1,000 
Mount Holyoke College 31,950 
New York University. 900 
Oberlin College 750 
University of Pennsylvania... 21. 150 
Princeton University 1. 200 
Radcliffe College 1. 000 
Smith College +1, 900 

750 
900 
3750 

11. 
1. 100 


1 For 1948-49, when university opened. 

* Figure includes fees. 

4 Figure includes room and board. 

Of course, it can be said that this only 
shows we live in an inflationary era, that 
while the cost of college has increased 100 
percent since before the war, so have other 
costs and, indeed, incomes. : 

But today a broader spectrum of the popu- 
lation has become accustomed to the idea 
of going to college. The lower the income 
of a college student's family, the larger is the 
proportion required for tuition. If qualified 
students are frozen out of college because of 
financial problems the Nation will be the 
loser. 

In addition, there has apparently been a 
lag in the colleges’ investment income. This 
has not kept up with rising costs, so a higher 
portion of the colleges’ income has had to 
come out of tuition fees. This places an 
additional burden on the student. 

Here is what some of the college officials 
say about the high tuition fees: 

Dr. John U. Munro, director of financial 
aid center, Harvard College: “We feel there 
is a serious danger that high tuition rates 
will discourage many good students from ap- 
plying. The health of our democratic proc- 
ess requires that the colleges discover ways 
of keeping thelr doors open to young people 
of talent, even though they lack the means 
to pay the bills.” 

Dr. Millicent C. McIntosh, president, 
Barnard College: “There certainly is a great 
danger that high tuition rates are already 
making it impossible for qualified students 
to attend Barnard. Many students have been 
turned away because they do not have finan- 
cial resources and we cannot give them 
scholarship aid. This is true of approxi- 
mately one-third of this year’s applicants.” 


GROWING STUDENT AID 


Smith College makes another point: 
Present fees are not as high in dollar value 
as the fees were in 1949-50. Nearly 20 per- 
cent of the students today receive scholar- 
ship aid at Smith. At Yeshiva University in 
New York City, the ratio is even higher, 
with 75 percent receiving some financial help 
from the institution. 

As tuition rates go up, the cost to the 
college of its scholarship program will in- 
crease, too. A vicious circle has been created: 
Higher tuition brings in more revenue; but 
in turn, this revenue must be used to sub- 
sidize student scholarships. 

Dr. Abram L. Sachar, president of Brandeis 
University, notes that 40 percent of its total 
academic income goes for student scholar- 
ships. Nor is this an unusual proportion. 
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Other colleges report an even higher per- 
centage. One-fifth of the student body at 
Connecticut College receives help this term; 
the average scholarship award is $1,200 a year. 
Another 35 percent work on the campus; 
their earnings during the school year amount 
to $30,000. Also, students at Connecticut 
College, as elsewhere, may apply for loans, 
at low interest rates, repayable after gradua- 
tion. 
HARVARD EXAMPLE 

Harvard University typifies the rising costs 
in a good Ivy League college. Ten years ago 
the tuition rate was 6400. Now it is $1,000. 
The fee covers half the cost of the individual 
student’s education. Harvard has just begun 
a 3-year campaign to raise $82,500,000. This 
will provide funds to add to the faculty, in- 
crease their salaries, strengthen the scholar- 
ship program, and in other ways meet the 
needs of rising prices. Today Harvard awards 
$1,850,000 a year in financial aid to 1,500 un- 
dergraduate students. 

In 1949-50 Columbia University charged 
$12.50 a point, $375 a year. This has now 
jumped to $950. Income from fees in 1939-40 
was $2,625,223. Today it is close to $9 million. 

But the operating costs have more than 
eaten up this increase. A building construct- 
ed mn the midtwenties cost 12.62 per square 
foot. The same building today would cost 
$63 per square foot. Fifteen years ago the 
university paid $194,207 out of general in- 
come for retirement benefits. In 1954-55 this 
had jumped to $746,628. During this same 
period, building and grounds maintenance 
charge increased from $905,732 to $1,998,854. 

Library costs have Jumped from $490,830 
to $1,277,421 in 15 years. Despite the tripled 
increase of tuition fees, the university must 
seek outside funds to keep out of the red. 

What is the answer? Educators have ad- 
vanced, different solutions. All agree, though, 
that more money must be made available for 
higher education. They likewise agree that 
tuition fees cannot go much higher and still 
retain the democratic concept that has made 
higher education so distinctive in this 
country. 

More corporate gifts are needed. More help 
from alumni and friends of the colleges must 
be obtained. Even that will not be sufficient 
to meet the problems. It may be necessary to 
provide the colleges with substantial State 
and Federal building and scholarship aid. 


Welcome to the President of Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we have a welcome visitor, 
the President of Vietnam. 

The New York Times in an editorial 
has summed up what I believe to be the 
sentiments of most informed Americans 
toward President Diem.. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELCOME, PRESIDENT DIEM 

In Washington today our country has the 
pleasure of welcoming the head of one of 
the youngest of republics, Vietnam. Presi- 
dent Diem's accomplishments in these past 
2 years will assure him admiration and re- 
spect. We hope that he also can feel the 
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friendly warmth of our reception as we greet 
a good friend. 

Just a month before leaving for this coun- 
try President Diem signed a further ordi- 
nance to strengthen the hand of his Land 
Reform Council and thus again to advance 
the movement through which he has been 
able to effect the resettlement of thousands 
of persons on their own land. The measures 
that he has taken have been practical as well 
as imaginative. 

It will be a mistake if this trip is inter- 
preted as just another visit to obtain more 
American aid. President Diem can show 
solid results for the help that has been 
given. He has no reason to appear as a sup- 
plicant. He is rather a substantial partner 
in a going enterprise on behalf of freemen 
in his country and in ours. We honor him 
and make him doubly welcome on that ac- 
count, 


Tours of Dizzie Gillespie and His 
Jazz Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me, which was in reply to 
an open letter from the editor of the 
Progress-Examiner of Orleans, Ind., in 
regard to the tours of Dizzie Gillespie 
and his jazz band, who were sent abro 
as part of our Government's program to 
represent American culture. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FROM THE OFFICE OF SENATOR WILLIAM 
E, JENNER 


Senator Jenner published some additional 
details of the world tour of Dizzie Gillespie 
and his jazz band under the American Stat® 
Department for the improvement of inter- 
national cultural relations. The Senators 
statement was in reply to an open let 
from the editor of the Progress-Examiner O 
Orleans, Ind., who asked Senator JEN 
“why our tax money should be spent to pay 
a band leader more money than we pay our 
President to take his boys on a world tour. 

Senator Jenner's letter follows: 


Apri, 18, 1957. 
The EDITOR, PROGRESS EXAMINER, 
Orleans, Ind. 

Dear Sm: It is a great pleasure for me to 
give you and your readers fuller information 
about the tours of Dizzie Gillespie and 
jazz band as part of our Government's pro- 
gram for the cultural enlightenment of for- 
eign nations. 

Your figure of $84,381 Is not the full story 
of the cost. Mr. Gillespie and his band were 
sent on two world ;/ tours, one to the Near 
and Africa, the other to Latin America. The 
$84,381 is the net cost of the Near East- 
African tour, but the tour also collec 
$16,400 from the sale of tickets. This in“ 
come did not, like other Government re“ 
ceipts, go into the general fund of the Treas“ 
ury to be spent only through new appropri 
tions of Congress. It was paid directly to 
the project, which cost $100,838.55 for th® 
Near East alone. 

Let me give you a few of the items paid 
for by our Government on the Near 
and African tour. We paid $511.90 for in- 
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Cculations. That is $25 apiece. We paid 
$727.15 for passports and $887 for insurance. 
The booking agent was paid $5,000. We also 
Sent with the band a lecturer, who was paid 
$1,905.13. His job was to lecture to the peo- 
pie who had come to hear jazz bands, about 
Jazz as an art, but he spoke only English. 

Mr. Gillespie's tour to Latin Amercian cost 
another $40,500 net. I do not know how 
much should be added for receipts from 

cket sales, which went to the project in- 
Stead of the Treasury. Altogether the tour 
Bave away 835,000 worth of free tickets, plus 
other thousands for lunches and receptions. 

In Argentina, on this trip to improve cul- 
tural relations with foreign countries, Mr. 
Gillespie dressed as a gaucho, and rode a 
horse through the streets of Buenos Aires. 

State Department representative did not 
think that behavior interfered at all with 

- Gillespie's contribution to cultural un- 
derstanding with Latin America, 

Instead, the State Department representa- 
tive explained, Mr. Gillespie was extremely 
Zenerous with young musicians, especially 

Turkey, and gave a trumpet to a leading 
Turkish artist. 

The Middle East and African tour naturally 

cluded Yugoslavia in this program of cul- 
tural exchange. 

č Some of the figures are a little confusing, 

ut the program paid $19,000 a year for a 
Beneral manager. 

© are getting close to the total, but we 

Still have to add the cost of overhead in 

TA, and the State Department, and the 

e of our Embassy staff in the countries 

e jazz players visited. 

Pr money comes from what is called the 
esident’s special international program, 

t the State Department is in charge of its 
Operation, through the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. 

The fund has had 69,704,300 so far, all of 

ch is committed. The State Department 
Is asking for $3,100,000 for 1958. This is an 
increase of $795,700 so they can send cultural 
Programs to Poland and Hungary. 

Much of the entertainment sent abroad by 

Our State Department has been jazz bands. 

bur de Paris and his Dixieland jazz band 
Were sent to the Independence celebration at 
Ghana. Pirst the Department gave the cost 
at his tour as $26,600, but they later changed 
the figure to $65,000. 

Of the 4 bands sent to Latin America, 
3 were Negro. 

A number of American Indians were also 
Sent abroad to represent American culture. 

Among the touring theatrical companies 

One giving Porgy and Bess. This did 

ve an all-Negro cast, it is true, but I doubt 

it represented American Negro culture. 

8 Play, made from a very fine book, 

hanged the emphasis to adultery, crimi- 

ality, and slums, Many Negroes were very 

iendea, and the papers carried stories of 

Of aang of Moscow audiences at the choice 

ay. 

1 It came out that some of these Negro per- 

3 were sent abroad to offset the effect 

1 Pamphlets published by USIA comment- 

Ng on the poverty and slum conditions of 
groes in America, 

Pad far as I know, nothing has been said 

Suggest the large number of hard-working, 
Prosperous, successful Negro businessmen, 
Professional men, and wage workers in the 

nited States. 

This program for cultural exchange is an 
cutgrowth of the Geneva Summit Confer- 

nee. At the time I said I thought the 
neva Conference was a catastrophic set- 
8 to American military power. I did not 

OW we planned to send jazz musicians in 

ee ot military aid for national independ- 


j We could not find any way to use the ma- 
estic power of America to give a little help 
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to the Hungarians when they were fighting 
for their freedom, but now that their strug- 
gles are over, we are going to send them 
Dizzie Gillespie or another jazz band. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILIAM E. Jenner. 


Authority to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority To Issue Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several edi- 
torials and articles commenting on 
S. 1855, a bill which I introduced, and 
which authorizes the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue revenue bonds to fi- 
mance its necessary power expenses. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 

April 21, 1957] 
Senator Cooper’s FINANCING BILL OFFERS 
COMPROMISE ON TVA 

With an eye to the political realities of 
Washington today, Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper has introduced a TVA self-financing 
bill that must be considered a serious at- 
tempt at compromise. It will not force TVA 
out of business, as opponents of the agency, 
including some of the President's closest ad- 
visers, would like. Nor does it give TVA the 
fiscal flexibility that its administrators would 
like to have in order to insure expanding pro- 
duction to meet increasing demands for 


power. 

Like most compromises, it is likely to please 
no one very much. The Cooper bill would 
permit TVA to issue up to $750 million in 
revenue bonds at one time. Enemies of 
TVA would like to see this permissible 
amount cut in half. The Cooper bill would 
require TVA to consult with the Treasury 
Department before issuing revenue bonds, in 
order to coordinate the issue with other 
Government issues, but would permit the 
Treasury to delay action only 90 days. The 
bill supported last year by the Bureau of the 
Buldget, and usually considered the expres- 
sion of TVA enemies within the adminis- 
tration, would have given the Budget Bu- 
reau veto power over TVA bond proposals. 

THE EFFECT ON KENTUCKY 


To this extent, at least, the Cooper proposal 
must be considered more lenient than many 
TVA supporters had feared. At the same 
time, it continues financing requirements 
that neither friends nor officials of TVA like. 
For example, it requires TVA to finance fu- 
ture power generation with revenue bonds, 
on which the current governmental rate of 
interest is to be paid; and at the same time, 
TVA would be required to repay to the 

all money invested in power genera- 
tion by the Government, and to repay it at 
the same rate of interest as is paid on the 
revenue bonds. 

The Kerr bill, favored by friends of TVA, 
would require payment of interest on the 
Government investment in power facilities, 
but would discontinue repayment of invest- 
ment principal.. The Cooper bill makes a 
gesture toward TVA, however, by permitting 
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the agency to defer interest payments to the 
Government for any 2-year period in the 
event of natural or economic difficulties re- 
sulting in a serious curtailment of power 
distribution. 

There is one section of the Cooper bill, un- 
fortunately, that will be a sizable disap- 
pointment to a lot of Kentuckians; that is 
the section forbidding TVA to use any bond 
money outside of the region it now serves. 
This, of course, is a bow in the direction of 
TVA foes who have for years sought a law 
setting forth the precise territory that TVA 
may serve with electricity, and forbidding 
it to go outside these boundaries. 

No responsible spokesman for TVA pro- 
poses to increase the service area of the. 
agency. But many Kentuckyians have been 
working for many years to get TVA power 
for their towns or rural cooperatives. TVA 
lines, for example, extend to within 20 miles 
of Middlesboro, where many citizens have 
been fighting for 20 years to get TVA power 
for their city. Civil leaders in the Green 
River Valley have for years insisted that it 
would be more economical for TVA to build 
steam plants in the Green River Valley, with 
its huge deposits of coal, than to ship Green 
River coal all the way to Tennessee steam 
plants. 

IKE IS THE BIG QUESTION 


Such developments will be made all but 
impossible by the limitations on the use of 
bond money as proposed by Senator COOPER. 
TVA could, of course, use current revenues 
to extend its lines into areas now seeking its 
power. But the repayment sections of the 
Cooper bill would limit the availability of 
revenues to such an extent that little money 
would be left for expansion. 

The big question about the Cooper bill 
now, however, is how the President and his 
administration leaders in Congress are going 
to regard the measure when it begins its 
struggle through Congress. If it is given 
administration blessing, friends of TVA will 
probably go along, for though it is not the. 
bill that TVA supporters would like, it is a 
bill TVA can live with. If, on the other 
hand, the President takes à hands-off atti- 
tude, and permits the bill to be attacked and 
amended by the forces around Presidential 
Adviser Sherman Adams, the friends of TVA 
will have to gird themselves for another fight, 


From the Loulsville Courier-Journal of 
May 2, 1957] 
SENATOR Cooper SEEKS To EASE THE STRAINS 
or TVA’s DOUBLE Lire 

Since its inception almost 25 years ago, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has lived a 
double life—loved at home and attacked 
abroad. To the people who have benefited 
by its farm, fertilizer, reforestation, and mu- 
nicipal development programs, or who have 
seen their way of life changed by its low- 
cost power, TVA is the perfect example of 
Government-citizen cooperation. To private 
power spokesmen and those who are un- 
familiar with the way it works, the agency 
represents the threats and evils of creeping 
socialism. k 

Congress has for many years reflected this 
national split personality. Thus TVA finds 
itself one day furnishing low-cost power to 
vital atomic-energy plants at savings of mil- 
lions of dollars to the Government. The next 
day it finds itself threatened by that same 
Government with slow starvation, as Con- 
gress refuses to appropriate funds to generate 
more power. At home, it is besieged with 
requests for power from customers living 
along the fringe of TVA territory, while in 
Congress attempts.are being made to limit 
or even diminish TVA’s service area. 

Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER knows the 
dificulty of legislating in this confused field. 
He, too, is caught in the fight over TVA. 
There are counties throughout southern 
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Kentucky where the people want TVA power, 
and have asked Senator Cooprr to help them 
get it. But the leader of Senator COOPER'S 
party, President Eisenhower, has himself 
damned TVA as an example of creeping so- 
cialism, and tried to reduce its territory 
through the infamous Dixon-Yates contract. 

Therefore, when Senator COOPER warns 
TVA-area Congressmen that they must be 
willing to compromise in their fight for 
"TVA, he knows whereof he speaks. And it 
seems to us that his bill to give TVA selt- 
financing power, offers about as good a com- 
promise as we can hope for at this time, the 
temper of the administration being what it 
is, In return for the power to issue revenue 
bonds (up to $750 million) for power-gen- 
erating purposes, the Cooper bill would limit 
‘TVA to its present service territory by Tor- 
bidding the use of revenue-bond money to 
provide power outside the present service 
area. 

This Is far less than friends of TVA would 
like. But it is far more than the foes of 
‘TVA would prefer, and TVA foes, it has been 
repeatediy demonstrated, have a great deal 
of influence around the White House. They 
have been increasingly able, in recent years, 
to deny TVA Government funds for pro- 
ducing power needed for its present area, and 
at the same time deny the agency the right 
to provide its own financing through reve- 
nue bonds. The Cooper bill offers a middle 
ground between these two groups that de- 
serves the consideration of Congress. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of April 28, 1957] 


2 COMPROMISE ON TVA 


Senator Coorrr has proposed a construc- 
tive compromise between the plans of the 
Budget Bureau and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for revenue bond financing of 
‘TVA’s new powerplant requirements, The 
Cooper bill, on which hearings will be held 
soon, involyes a postponement of some of 
the basic decisions that need to be made on 
regularizing the Authority's finances. But 
it would go far toward assuring TVA's abil- 
ity to stand on its own feet and would help 
to eliminate the perennial debate over the 
future of this proven and immensely val- 
uable agency. 

To allay fears that self-financing author- 
ity for TVA might result in unchecked ex- 

ion of its power service area, the Cooper 
bill would limit initial bonding authority to 
$750 million, or enough for about 5 years, 
It also would provide that proceeds from 
these bonds could be used only for provid- 
ing power within TVA's present area. In 
addition, the Treasury would have the right 
to control the issuance and recall, within 
90-day periods, of TVA bonds. 

Of equal importance the Cooper bill pro- 
vides for payment of interest on the $1 
billion Federal investment in TVA's power 
facilities, in addition to the continuing re- 
payment of that investment to a level of 
some $750 million. This seems to be a 
rather generous stopping point, but the fig- 
ure would be subject to further congres- 
sional review in 5 years. 

TVA's tax status ought also to be reviewed, 
but this might well be done separately as 
part of a general overhaul of the exemptions 
provided for all Federal properties and en- 
terprises. We hope the Senate and House 
Public Work Committee will give the Coop- 
er compromise earnest attention as a first 
step toward establishing the Authority once 
and for all on a permanent, financially 
sound basis. The prime need is to enable 
the TVA to meet the legitimate require- 
ments of the area through its own resources 
without having to combat the knives of 
those groups which still seek to destroy it, 
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[From the New York Times of May 2, 1957] 


Senator COOPER'S SOLUTION OF THE ISSUE 
Over TVA 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 1.—For a number of 
years construction by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority of steam plants to supply power 
for public sale has had the approval of Con- 
gress. But resistance at the Capitol to this 
type of TVA facility has grown from a small 
minority opinion to a strong opposition and 
one that can no longer be identified as merely 
conservative. 

This situation has led Senator JoHN SHER- 
MAN Cooprr, of Kentucky, to propose a com- 
promise between (a) the advocates of unlim- 
ited expansion of TVA’s power facilities and 
geographical scope, and (b) those who wish 
either to prevent further expansion or re- 
verse the process. 

Under the Cooper plan TVA would be per- 
mitted to finance additional power facilities, 
but the proceeds of this financing would be 
limited to their construction and use In 
TVA's geographical area. “My purpose,“ said 
Senator Cooper to his colleagues, “is to avoid 
& repetition of the fruitless and frustrating 
stalemate over the future of TVA that has 
had no constructive results. I hope a deci- 
sion can be reached with due recognition of 
the great contribution TVA has made and is 
making.” 

THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The financing phase of the Cooper bill 
would permit the authority to meet future 
increases in demand from its present service 
territory and to maintain an integrated pow- 
er system. The measure continues TVA re- 
sponsibility for repayment of the Federal in- 
vestment in its power facilities, provides a 
reasonable rate of interest on the unpaid por- 
tion of this investment, and seeks to make 
the agency self-sufficient as a Government 
corporation. 

The sponsor of this measure, in his two 
separate terms as à Senator, has steadily 
endeavored to persuade Congressmen of both 
major parties that TVA is vital to the region 
and should be allowed logical expansion. 
This led him in 1954 to oppose the Dixon- 
Yates contract that had the President's ap- 
proval, and warn General Eisenhower on 
aspects to the contract that soon plunged 
the administration into a controversy from 
which the President eventually was obliged 
to order a retreat. In the course of that ef- 
fort Cooper became persona non grata at the 
White House to the point where he was re- 
buffed by the staff in an attempt to give his 
reasons to the President in person, 

Defeated in 1954, Cooper, after a tour of 
duty as Ambassador to India, was again 
elected in 1956 and came back to the Senate 
to pursue his consistent course with respect 
to the TVA. 

RELIANCE ON STEAM PLANTS 


These are some of the points in his com- 
promise of the views of the congressional 
blocs that are embattled over the future of 
TVA. 

When hydro-power development through 
dams reached its limits, TVA turned to steam 
plants to meet a power demand in its area 
that has grown vastly in the last 8 years. 
(Incidentally, Federal atomic and other in- 
stallations now absorb one-half of the total 
capacity of the agency.) 

Steam must now supply two-thirds of 
TVA's generating capacity, and this will re- 
quire substantial new plant construction. 
But since 1950 Congress has shown an in- 
creasing unwillingness to make the neces- 
sary appropriations. That is due in part to 
the feeling in other regions that TVA has 
lifted the valley States to an econmic status 
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which makes them able to dispense witb 
Federal appropriations. 
A $750 MILLION FUND 

But by 1954 TVA had demonstrated abil- 
ity to repay the Treasury on a 40-year basis; 
and capacity to operate efficiently in meet- 
ing the needs of the service area. These 
prospective needs for the 5 years following 
the winer of 1959-60 call for new construc- 
tion to care for an increase of 750,000 kilo- 
watts annually at a total cost limited to 
$750 million. 

Five years after the spring of 1960 TVA may 
return to Congress to request further fi- 
nancing and a broader area of operation. 
By that time Congress will have had ample 
opportunity to appraise the results of the 
Cooper bill. 

To assist coordination with other Govern- 
ment issues TVA must consult the Treasury 
before offering bonds—other bills give the 
Treasury supervision—but the Treasury 
will have 90 days to determine the dates of 
issue, recall and maturity. 


TVA'S TRANSITION 


There are more features of the Cooper 
measure, but those listed above, and tbe 
limitation of expanded TVA service to its 


geographical area, are the major provisions. 


They are eloquent of the transition of TVA 
from the day in the thirties when, asked by 
Justice McReynolds whether; a steam plant 
would be used to generate power for inde- 
pendent sale, John Lord OBrian responded 
for the Government that, as he viewed the 
law. steam plants could be used only as a 
standby against a breakdown of hydro fa- 
cilities, 

But since that exchange Congress has 
regularly allowed TVA to make an ever-wid- 
ening interpretation of its legal permissive: 
From the New York Herald Tribune of May 5: 

1957] e 
EXPANSION OF THE TVA 


For some time now the Tennessee Vallêy 
Authority has found itself in pressing need 
expanding its facilities if the increasing de- 
mand for power in this region is going to be 
met. Waterpower, the TVA's original source 
of energy, has had to be supplemented several 
times over by steam generating plants. Bul 
such is the growth of the valley's industry: 
including Federal atomic plants, that by 1 
demand will outrun supply unless action 18 
taken at this session of Congress. 

The TVA is now established as a permanent 
institution essential to the economy of * 
large region. There is no question about 
that. But there is a very important question 
as to how much bigger it will grow and how 
that growth Is to be financed. There has been 
a congressional deadiock on this subject for 
the last 2 years, 

Now Senator Joun Suerman Coopre, of 
Kentucky, has proposed a compromise pul 
which would make the TVA self-sufficient 99 
a Government corporation. The Cooper bi 
would authorize the TVA to sell up to $75? 
million worth of bonds for construction pur- 
poses over 5 years and permit it to ask Con- 
gress for further authorization if it did W. 
with the first. This provision would give the 
Authority the necessary flexibility by freeing 
it from yearly congressional action. It woul 
also free the taxpayer from continued de- 
mands to subsidize the project further. -` 

At the same time the bill would limit the 
expansion of the TVA to its present geograph- 
ical territory, and safeguard private enter- 
prise from unlimited encroachment by * 
Government agency. The bill would author” 
ize a vertical expansion, so to speak, but not 
a horizontal one. 5 f 

Since the TVA has become the sole suppli 
of electricity in the Tennessee Valley, it has 
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to assume the responsibility for meeting its 
Power demands. But it should not assume 
any similar responsibility outside it. That is 
the sense of the Cooper bill. It represents a 
Tair and reasonable solution to a pressing 
Problem, 


The Delaware Channel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
Appearing in this morning's Philadelphia 

uirer entitled False Economy on 
Delaware Channel.” The editorial points 
Out the very real need for an additional 
appropriation of $7.5 million to complete 
© channel to a depth of 40 feet, as 
for by the policy adopted by the 
ngress, a matter with respect to which 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Martin] and I have just had the 
pleasure of testifying before a subcom- 
Mittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


FALSE Economy ON DELAWARE CHANNEL 


The difference between the 816,500,000 
Which Army engineers estimate is needed for 
laware River channel improvements in the 
th 8 year, and the $9 million included in 
© President's budget—is $7,500,000. 
Mester Philadelphia spokesmen, led by 
Be Yor Richardson Dilworth and Harry G. 
rhad, put up a vigorous battle for that extra 
8 000 before the House Appropriations 
uboommittee yesterday. 
That fight should now be carried to the 
te House, for either the President is be- 
ais badiy informed, or not being informed at 
„on the real needs of Delaware Valley, 
nited Prke of America, 
a istration spending standards, 
$7,500,000 is small change. Scores of proj- 
» Of less value to the Nation, could be 
tn ed which carry sums far larger. What is 
Ost important, penny pinching on the ap- 
tiation now will merely increase the cost 
lat dredging the authorized 40-foot channel 
er on. 
Pg inexplicable reasons, the White House 
tan Budget Bureau proposed only 89 million 
of a0 racing the channel to an interim depth 
Pog feet. As Mayor Dilworth made plain, 
z action will be shortsighted, because 
ane aung the channel between Philadelphia 
2 Trenton involves removal of a rock ledge. 
he points out, it will be expensive and 
ful to drill away that ledge to a 35-foot 
and then later bring back the same 
9 equipment to cut another 5 feet 
Per. To do the whole job at once would 
€conomical—and in line with the obvious 
80 Of the river, and the great industrial 
mplex of which it is the heart. 
or e House committee was shown evidence 
ing” great influx of new industries, includ- 
Irn the planned new plant of the Phoenix 
ia & Steel Co., near Burlington, which 
uld sorely need a 40-foot channel. 
str is a strange world. And there are 
ange ideas in Washington, D. C. Let the 
try unists point a finger at any little coun- 
In earth, and we are quick to find vast 
a to save it. We are pouring $50 million 
Year, for example, into far-off Laos. 


dep 
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Maybe if Red submarines instead of ore 
boats were moving into Delaware Bay, the 
Budget Bureau might bestir itself to find the 
money for a channel which Delaware Valley's 
industries—most of them defense indus- 
tries—obvicusly need. 


The American West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr- ALLOTT. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] and other friends of the 
West discussed on the floor of the Senate 
an article in the current Harper’s maga- 
zine by Prof. Walter Prescott Webb, 
historian at the University of Texas. 

Dr. Webb chose as his topic the Ameri- 
can West, a subject about which he re- 
vealed a profound ignorance. Perhaps 
the professor, in his pursuit of history, 
has completely lost touch with the pres- 
ent. At any rate, he has strung together 
an amazing collection of biased hypoth- 
eses about the West, has recited a string 
of inaccurate facts, and then has leaped 
to wild generalities. 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette suggests 
that the professor has been out of touch 
with reality since the turn of the century. 
At any rate, I am confident that any of 


the professor’s history students who 


strayed as far away from the facts in an 
examination paper as the professor him- 
self did in Harper’s would be rewarded 
only with an “F” for his efforts. 

A number of newspapers in the West 
have done a superb job of pointing out 
fact after fact as to which the professor 
has been wide of the mark. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article on the subject by Nello Cassai, 
outstanding reporter for the Denver Post, 
and a regional writer for Newsweek mag- 
azine; an editorial from the Denver Post; 
and an editorial from the Phoenix 
Gazette. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Denver Post of April 28, 1957] 
Oasis CIVILIZATION— HISTORIAN BRANDS WEST 
DESERT 
(By Nello Cassai) 

The American West is full of negatives, 
short on positives. 

It produces comparatively few important 
men, has little interesting history, and by 
some standards is a depressed region. 

Westerners have developed a talent for 
taking something small and blowing it up 
to giant size, as a photographer blows up a 
photograph. 

So says a historian, Dr. Walter Prescott 
Webb, University of Texas history professor, 
in the May issue of Harper's magazine. 

The reason for all of this, explains Dr, 
Webb, is that the West has been shaped by 
the great American desert. 

He says Westerners have ben trying to 
deny existence of the desert ever since the 
name was striken from the maps when set- 
tlement began after the Civil War. 
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“It has hardly been mentioned in polite 
western society since, and never by the 
chambers of commerce,” he adds “the West 
today is virtually an oasis civilization * . 

“The chambers of commerce would not be 
pleased if we referred to such oases of eleva-. 
tion as Denver, Boulder, and Rapids City; 
of such river oases as Santa Fe and El Paso; 
of the pring-made oasis of San Antonio; of 
the manmade oasis of Boulder City, Nev.; 
or the well-based (and probably temporary) 
oasis of Lubbock, Tex.“ 

The article discusses at length the grow- 
ing shortage of municipal water in leading 
western cities. s 

Dr. Webb defines the West as that area 
west of à line drawn north from the south- 
ern tip of Texas. He devides the 17 States 
within that region into 8 desert States in 
the center and 9 desert rim States. 

In the center are Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming. 

On the eastern rim are Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota. On the western rim are Callfornia, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

“The desert.“ says Dr. Webb, “permeates 
the plains, climbs to all but the highest 
mountain peaks, dwells continuously in the 
valleys, and plunges down the Pacific slope 
to argue with the sea.” 

“The heart of the West,” he continues “is 
a desert, unqualified and absolute.” 

Dr. Webb listed what the West hasn't got, 
including the following negatives: Water, 
timber, cities, industry, labor, Negroes. 
Practically all the timber is in east Texas, 
Oklahoma, and the three Pacific States. 

These are his positives: Land, grass, min- 
erals, natural wonders, Indians, Orientals. 

This historian says the West is the home 
of four-fifths of the surviving Indians, four- 
fifths of the Japanese, and three-fifths of 
the Chinese in this country. 

[From the Sunday Denver Post of April 
28, 1957] 


Us Desert Rats Is Dorne O. K. 


Listen, Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, historian 
of the University of Texas, you better take 
off your glasses and your Ph. D. You've 
picked yourself a fight. 

We read what you said about the Rocky 
Mountain States in the May issue of Harper's 
magazine, Doc. We don’t mind your twit- 
ting us because we are so young that we 
don’t have any history you think is worth 
writing about. We'll outgrow that. 

It seems to us that a historian without 
any history to write about ought to put 
his typewriter away and go out picking 
Texas bluebonnets or counting oil wells. 
But not you, Doc. Oh, no. You were de- 
termined to write something about the 
Mountain States. 

So you decide to turn economist and geog- 
rapher-and impose on the editors of Harper's 
your own version of that hoary, old canard 
that the West is nothing but one vast desert, 
fit for neither man nor beast. 

Whatsthematter, Doc? You got dyspep- 
sia? Did you get taken in one of those Las 
Vegas crap games? 

Of course, you admit that the Mountain 
States—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah; 
Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona—~ 
can’t qualify for the dictionary definition 
of a true desert, a place with less than 10 
inches of rainfall a year. 

But you are a man of determination, Doc. 
You have a thesis to try to put over. To 
heck with technicalities. You'll write your 
own definitions. You'll go Zebulon Pike one 
better. He called the Great Plains the Great 
American Desert. You'll expand the desert 
to take in all of the Mountain States. Tex- 
ans do things in a big way. 

It is too bad, Doc, that you coudn’t find 
the average rainfall of the Mountain States 
in your reference books, If you had, you 
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might not have gone so far off the deep end. 

But you say you couldn't find the figures 
60 you took the average rainfall in a few 
cities in the Mountain States and came up 
with your own guess that the average for 
the entire region is only 12 inches a year. 

Now it is a shady practice, doc, to use 
averages the way you do. Colorado's aver- 
age rainfall, in case you want to know, is 
16% inches or 3744 percent more than your 
system gives us credit for. 

Approximately 30 percent of Colorado gets 
more than 20 inches of precipitation a year, 
and some mountain areas get more than 40 
inches. But to you all of the eight States 
are desert. Your figures prove it. You didn't 
even concede the existence of our vast na- 
tional forests or our fertile valleys—like the 
Yampa, 

Of course, by your method, doc, you could 
average the Mojave Desert with the Missis- 
sippi Delta and prove both places are short 
of water. 

For the sake of argument, doc, let's say 
you are right, that the mountain region 
fromy Mexico to Canada is nothing but a 
desert dotted by Joshua trees and infested 
with sidewinders. How about your claim 
that our desert environment has ground us 
down economically? 

You think we are miserable desert rats, 
doc, because banks of the eight Mountain 
States have assets of only $6 billion as com- 
pared with the $25 billion for the banks of 
Texas and California. 

You look at the bank assets, doc; we'll 
Jook at personal income as a better barome- 
ter of economic prosperity. In 1955 personal 
income in the eight Mountain States ranged 
from a low of $1,430 per capita in New Mex- 
ico to a high of $2,434 in Nevada. The 
average for the United States as a whole was 
$1,847. 

Colorado's income that year was $1,764 per 
_ capita which happened, doc, to be higher 

than the per capita income of 28 other 
States—including Texas and all other States 
of the Deep South. Colorado did better than 
such places of bountiful rainfall as Iowa, 
Minnesota, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

Come clean, doc. Admit that desert or 
no desert, we are booming right along; that 
our income is growing faster than the income 
of the country as a whole. If you must 
worry about economic distress, doc, why not 
concern yourself with the $946 per capita in- 
come in Mississippi or the $1,181 income in 
Alabama. 

And, doc, you really give us a laugh when 
you write that people shun the mountain 
States because of the desert Remember? 
You tried to prove this bit of invention by 
citing the fact that the mountain States have 
less than 6 million people as compared with 
20 million in Texas and California. 

Guess you haven't been in Albuquerque 
lately, doc. It is the fastest growing city in 
the United States. 

As a self-appointed economist you know, 
doc, that industries make for large popula- 
tions and we are just beginning to get in- 
dustrialized. That's why we also are begin- 
ning to get urbanized, although you, doc, in 
your preverse way, want to believe urbaniza- 
tion is a result of people fleeing from the 
desert to a few oasis waterholes. 

What you may not know is that the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 24 
percent since World War II but the popula- 
tion of the mountain States has spurted 
39% percent. 

Does that sound as if people are shying 
away from the mountain States because of 
the desert? Incidentally, the mountain 
States have been growing percentagewise in 
population faster than Texas and just as fast 
as California, 

You may have a point, doc, in upbraiding 
us for not producing more men of distinc- 
tion. If you say only 16.7 percent of the 
persons listed in Who's Who are from the 
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West although we have 22 percent of the 
population, we will take your word for it. 

We won't try to excuse ourselves by plead- 
ing that we have been so busy taming the 
country and building-our cities that we have 
not had time to participate in the pursuits 
which normally lead to ‘recognition in the 
sanctified pages of Who's Who. 

No. We have been remiss—but so have a 
lot of nondesert States which shall be name- 
less. We hope to do better in the future. 
We are developing cultural centers—at Taos, 
N. Mex., for example, and at Aspen and 
Central City, Colo. We are strengthening 
our educational institutions. There is every 
prospect that within a few years a good 
share of the men of achievement in the fleld 
of aviation will be products of the United 
States Air Academy in Colorado. 

We don't mind, doc, when you say our 
hopeless struggle to conquer the desert has 
made us screwballs who try crazy ideas like 
rainmaking. 

We are a hopeful and resourceful (we 
hope) people. We will try anything. But 
your slur that we are an unimportant re- 
gion because there never was a battle of 
national significance in the mountain States 
seems an unnecessary insult. 

We might remind you, a historian, doc, 
that there was a fracas down in northern 
New Mexico in 1862 which was called the 
Battle of Glorieta Pass. 

Seems some Texans had marched up the 
Rio Grande, captured Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe and were threatening to add the 
west, including California's gold mines, to 
the Confederacy. After the Glorieta melee 
the Texans managed to retreat safely back 
home. 

Of course, this was a conflict of only regi- 
mental size and since the Texans lost we 
suppose it was insignificant, although some 
northern historians have termed it the 
“Gettysburg of the Southwest.” 

If the Texans had won, doc, we imagine 
you would have considered it of national 
importance. To chide us because the Texans 
failed to turn Glorieta into a significant 
master stroke, sets some kind of new record 
for faultfinding. 

Even the late Bernard DeVoto, for many 
years the west-baiter for Harper's, never 
went that far, doc. What a grouch, 

[From the Phoenix Gazette of April 30, 
1957 
An INSULT TO ARIZONA AND THE WEST 

A great many people in the Western States 
will challenge the intent and content of 
an article in the current issue of Harper's 
magazine—and they should. Rarely has any 
quality periodical published a more misin- 
formed, misleading and prejudiced article 
than that which appears this month in 
Harper’s under the title, “The American 
West—Perpetual Mirage.” ` 

The author is Walter Prescott Webb, a 
Texas historian and educator who, unlike 
most Texans, can't even find much that is 
good in his own State. That is his busi- 
ness. But when he misrepresents other 
Western States, including Arizona, in a na- 
tional magazine, then his business becomes 
our business. 

Clearly, Webb has a grudge against the 
West. Why this should be we don't know. 
But nothing else could possibly explain 
why a man who enjoys a reputation as 
scholar and historian would stoop to such 
distortions of fact as he does in the Harp- 
er's article. 

The whole purpose of this amazing per- 
formance appears to be a personal necessity 
for “proof” that the West, and particularly 
its desert States, is an area of no importance 
or significance, sparse in population, re- 
sources, ingenuity, and competent individ- 
uals, This is quite an order, of course, and 
Webb is forced to use almost every type of 
misrepresentation in pulling it off. Perhaps 
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the most amazing thing about the entire 
performance is its publication by an out- 
standing national magazine. 

Having created a neat but not-very-original 
hypothesis, based on what he makes sound 
like a personal discovery, Webb fits his 
conclusions to his prejudices in such manner 
that anyone reading the piece without prior 
knowledge of the West would believe it to 
be a terrible region in which to live, work 
or play, The hypothesis? That much of 
the West is a desert. The conclusions? That 
because we live in an arid region which 1$ 
“repelling to people and repulsive to wealth 
in nearly all forms“ we produce comparas- 
tively few important men, have little inter 
ésting history and, by Webb's standards, 
occupy a “depressed region." 

The author's sources of research for this 
piece of misrepresentation would be amusing 
if they were not ridiculous. To support h 
untenable position, he cites two major 
points. One is that in examining 10 stand 
ard school history texts, he found they de- 
voted more space to the East than to thé 
West. Secondly, he cites the fact that under 
the letter B in the current Who's Who, Only 
8 percent of the listed names have any con“ 
nection with the West. 

Even on the basis of his own flimsy cvi* 
dence, Webb is wrong. Either he doesn’t 
know or avoided mentioning that the pub- 
lishers of Who's Who long ago had to issue 
a special volume, Who's Who in the West, 
which contains the names of thousands 
distinguished westerners. A recent edition 
runs to almost 900 pages. 

Webb gives the same type of treatment t? 
the resources, history, industry, and cities 
the West, grouping all of these in a category 
which he terms negatives“ and largely 
ignoring the great growth which Arizon® 
and other Western States have experien 
in the past decade. There is no mention 
the Nation's largest single source of raw 
materials for atomic energy. Despite the 
fact that Arizona has the largest Ponderos® 
pine forest in the Nation and produced al- 
most 13 billion board feet of lumber last 
year, we are told that we have no timber. 
Our copper production is brushed aside with 
the statement that miners long ago remo’ 
an irreplaceable resource. 

Webb has spent too many years in clols- 
tered academic halls. His entire article 
sounds like something that might have bee™ 
written at the turn of the century. We sus 
gest that he get out and have a look at the 
region which supports him. Even such deep, 
rooted prejudice as his might succumb 1f 
exposed to the virile, growing influence of 
the modern West. 


Appeal to Youth by Sports Emissaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. 1 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
entitled “Sports Emissaries Reach World 
Youth,” written by Malvina Lindsay. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

Sports EMISSARIES REACH Wortp Youtit 

(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Youth throughout the critical areas of 
the world is now the main target of nations 
or political systems that are trying to win 
friends for the future. This country® 
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‘ports ambassadors—world-famed athletes 
Sent abroad on good-will missions—have 
n having dramatic success in getting to 
peoples a new image of young 
America, 


These Olympic champions have been 
Teaching the masses in Southeast Asia, Af- 
es and other places as no other public 

estern figures have been able to do. Sent 
Under the auspices of the State Department's 

ternational Educational Exchange Service, 

balance the work of the exchange lead- 
ers and specialists who reach the educated 
adults, 
Yet despite the tremendous success these 
athletes have had in fostering good will for 

ia country and in changing the prevailing 
Unfavorable image of American youth, this 
Phase of diplomacy will be curtailed substan- 
ly if the drastic cuts of the House of 
Presentatives in the appropriations for 
exchange program stand. 
1 Teduced will be the exchange of 
*aders and specialists, generally regarded 
äs One of the most effective foreign relations 
Programs this country operates. 

In the congressional economy drive the 
Activities of some sports missions have been 
tidiculed and distorted. But nothing has 

n said of the fact that half a dozen 
Countries in 1956 participated for the first 
è in the Olympic games as a result of 

0 nical assistance in coaching that the 
nited States provided at their request. 
x; ese nations, mostly new ones; received 

Breat boost in self-confidence as a result 
of this, and have shown a gratitude and 
good will to this country such as no mili- 

Or financial assistance could buy. 

Here is one example of what a sports am- 
bassador Accomplished: Jack Davis, world 

hampion hurdler, visited 67 communities in 

ea at about the time Vice President 
N Was there, though as Davis points 
DA they “traveled in different circles," 
in vis met with school children and teachers 
large audiences, He demonstrated Amer- 
1 n feld and track techniques, lectured, 

Nd was photographed with native athletes 
r Would-be athletes, Articulate, person- 
that und modest, he won such a following 

t in places young Africans were carrying 
— s with Jack Davis advice, as Jack 

Vis says ‘go back to school, 
midasther sports ambassador, Mal Whitfield, 
ber de-distance runner, met a severe test 
9 60,000 natives of the Congo who 
hia ited him in an amphitheater. After he 
ap they insisted there was magic in his 

iked shoes. He took off his shoes and ran 
feet OOt—just as fast. He still has sore 


AE goodwill athlete who had spectacular 
one in southeast Asia is Dr. Sammy Lee, 
mnie diving champion. Dr. Lee is the 
repo diment of the American story. Of Ko- 
> n ancestry, he is an ear, nose, and throat 
ma rialist of Santa Ana, Calif., and was a 
Jor in the United States Army. Hun- 
h ot thousands of Asians turned out to 
the, him tell the story of his life. Recently 
him Angeles Sales Executive Club named 
due Salesman of the year for his contri- 
iat in “selling * * * the basic princi- 
» Ideals, and true significance of the 
Pai way of life.“ 
hig hee is a field in which many countries 
hew egging for technical assistance. Many 
toa nations are almost starting from scratch 
“velop athletic activities for their youth. 
. feel such programs will not only de- 


Rive. the bodies of their young people but 


th 


© them outlet for energy that in many 
Tht finds expression in rioting. 
bod type of assistance generates more 
wili than any other because there are 
Political strings or suspicions attached. 
the goodwill visits of athletes build 
lend With groups that will provide the 
mene ot tomorrow. The Nation should not 
both its opportunity to use to the fullest 
pl these avenues of people-to-people dl - 


` 
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Proxy Fights and Stock Raids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 


entitled “Proxy Fights and Stock Raids.“ 


by George Sokolsky, which appeared in 
the April 1 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Proxy Ficuts AND STOCK Rams 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Whoever owns the shares of a company or 
enough of them to constitute control, can 
select the management of the enterprise. 
There may be a century or more of tradition 
behind those who imagined themselves in 
control, but they or their ancestors made 
the choice of borrowing from the public by 
selling the shares of the company to the 
general public, and when they took that 
step they limited their rights in their own 
business. Therefore from the standpoint of 
strict legality, the founder of a business has 
no ground for complaint if those whose only 
participation in a business was to buy some 
shares, unite to deprive him of his pride and 
joy whenever they can. 

The tax laws have played a destructive role 
in the fast vanishing family-owned enter- 
prises. It ts dangerous to the heirs of an 
owner of a family business for the senior to 
hold\onto his entire ownership, as he might 
leave his widow and children without suffi- 
cient cash to meet the inheritance tax on his 
death. Often a man sells off the whole or a 
part of his business for tax purposes, This is 
n direct application of the Marxian method 
of destroying capitalism as developed over 
the years in American tax laws. Some men 
solve this problem by leaving their businesses 
to a foundation which is more a legalistic 
than a moral solution because ultimately 
most foundations fall into the hands of pro- 
fessionals who expend their fortunes on other 
purposes than might have been desired or 
even designated. - 

So we have the picture of a man laboring 
through the best years of his life to erect 
& productive business enterprise with his 
own money, ingenuity, and initiative, facing 
a proxy fight during which newcomers, aliens 
or very recent Americans, ruthlessly seek to 
take over his enterprise and often succeed 
by methods rarely employed in this country 
since the days of the robber barons, Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk. 

This situation has been dramatized by the 
activities of Leopold Silberstein to take over 
Fairbanks-Morse, an operation which involves 
all the gambits of the takeover. However, 
the Silberstein enterprise is only one and 
not really the most significant although Sil- 
berstein and some of. his associates and hired 
hands are as dramatic as Max Reinhardt 
and should really be in the theater. Silber- 
stein focused attention upon himself and 
his activities by hiring a galaxy of press 
agents and fixers who attracted as much at- 
tention to themselves as to their principal. 
The number of companies taken over by 
proxy fights or by attrition leading to virtual 
abandonment is large and presents a very 
ugly picture, 

It is pretty well known that certain in- 
vestment underwriters in Wall Street, fa- 
vorably known for their stability, have moved 
into the field of stock-market manipulation 
with a view to raiding and taking over well- 
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established companies that are attending to 
their own business, 

“Strike suit” lawyers, who used to read 
balance sheets to discover whether there was 
not a profitable lawsuit In an error of man- 
agement or a smaller dividend, now look 
forward to the organization of raiding syn- 
dicates. Management suddenly finds itself 
with new partners, men of uncertain status 
and probity, men who are even known to 
have criminal records. 

And there is nothing that can be done 
about it under the present laws, so far as 
one can judge from what is being done ei- 
ther by SEC or by the Attorney General's 
office. ‘ 

The question really is: What should be 
done? And, as many of the raided com- 
panies are engaged in the national defense, 
this is a matter of national importance. 


Proposed Limitation on Fast Tax 
Amortization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of May 8, 1957, car- 
ried a story entitled “Humphrey Backs 
Byrd Bill to Limit Fast Writeoffs to 
Defense Needs.” 

Some of the views of Secretary Hum- 
phrey with reference to these rapid tax 
writeoffs on selected and favored in- 
dustries are most interesting. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: g 


HUMPHREY Backs Brad Brut ro LimTr Fast 
Wrireorrs TO DEFENSE Nrros— Tunasunr 
Cwr Crres REVENUE Loss, Asks Tax CUTS 
For ALL, Not Just a Few Groups 


WASHINGTON —Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey strongly supported legislation to limit » 
§-year amortization for tax purposes to facili- 
ties that are strictly for defense. 

He testified as the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee opened hearings on a bill by Chair- 
man Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia, to cut back 
the emergency rapid writeoff program solely 
to “new defense items” only—items used in 
the defense and for which existing 
production facilities are inadequate. 

The Treasury chief estimated that fast 
amortization certificates issued since Novem- 
ber 1950 would cost the Government roughly 
$3 billion extra in interest charges paid on 
money borrowed to replace the revenue de- 
ferred under the tax certificates. 

More important, he said, a broad fast 
writeof program tends to stimulate infia- 
tion and to give some industries or some 
companies unfair advantages over others. 
He added that the Byrd bill seemed in line 
with present administration policy of con- 
fining fast writeoffs to a very few industries. 

TAX CUTS URCED 

Mr. Humphrey conceded that current high 
tax rates make it difficult for many industries 
to save money or raise money for moderniza- 
tion and expansion, and declared that tax 
cuts should be made as soon as soundly 
possible. He again warned that tax reduc- 
tion for favored groups would only postpone 
the day when general tax cuts could be 
voted. 
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Mr. Humphrey sidestepped questions from 
Mr. Byrd and Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, for his views on the writeoff 
permit recently granted Idaho Power Co. for 
its Snake River dams. He said he believed 
these would be barred under the administra- 
tion's present standards for tax certificates, 
but there were special circumstances in 
this case, and Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray 
had better explain these to the committee 
himself. 

Mr. Gray is scheduled to testify when the 
hearings resume tomorrow. He has ex- 
plained that the Idaho Power Co. applica- 
tions were filed in August 1953, long before 
the electric power expansion goal was closed, 
and that when the Government closed that 
goal it allowed for eventual approval of the 
Idaho Power Co. applications. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization already 
has closed all but 8 of the 229 expansion 
goals set up since the Korean war to encour- 
age production of defense-needed items and 
construction and expansion of production 
capacity for defense-related goods. Only 
Monday it ended fast amortization for new 
oceangoing tankers. Moreover, Mr. Gray 
has said that 5 of the 8 goals still open— 
steam turbines, steel castings, strategic mica 
substitutes, nickel, and  roll-on-roll-off 
ehips—are being studied to see whether they 
can be ended. 

THREE GOALS UNTOUCHED 

Mr. Gray bas said he would not tamper 
with the three other expansion goals—con- 
struction of new research and development 
laboratories, new production facilities for 
goods to be procured by the military or 
Atomic Energy Commission, and á recently 
opened program to spur the expansion of 
output of liquid oxygen and liquid nitrogen, 
both used in guided missiles. 

Recently Mr. Gray told a press conference 
he could see no disagreement between his 
own objectives and those of the Byrd bill. 
However, he said it might not be wise to 
remove ODM's power to reopen programs not 
strictly in the military category if a future 
need arose. 

A similar argument was advanced by an- 
other witness before the Finance Committee, 
Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Air Trans- 
port Association. He argued that the Byrd 
bill would rule out pending applications for 
fast writeoffs on some $1.4 billion for 400 
new jet transports which would be badly 
needed by the Defense Department in times 
of mobilization. He said ODM had agreed 
to consider reopening the aircraft goal. 

“The tem postponement of full tax 
collection on these new aircraft is truly the 
best national defense bargain the Govern- 
ment could possibly obtain,” Mr. Tipton 
stated. 

He urged the bill be amended to author- 
ize rapid amortization where the military 
mobilization requirements plus rock-bottom 
civilian needs exceed available supplies, 

SUBSIDY TO PRIVATE POWER ALLEGED 

The Byrd bill was supported by spokesmen 
for the National Rural Electric Cooperatives 
Association and the Virginia Association of 
Electric Cooperatives. They claimed the 
present program gives an unwarranted sub- 
sidy to private-power companies. 

In his statement, Mr, Humphrey said that 
from November 1950 to March 20, 1957, al- 
most 22,000 fast write-off certificates had 
been issued. Total cost of the projects in- 
volved was almost $39 billion, and about $23 
billion of this or about 60 percent was made 
eligible for 5-year amortization, he told the 
committee. 

He estimated the revenue lag from these 
certificates would be over 65 billion a year 
through 1960, and that the interest cost to 
the Government, over the entire period of 
the lag in tax collections, will be roughly 
$3 billion. 

“Some degree of defense mobilization on 
& substantial scale may be essential for years 


to come,” he declared. “But expansion of 
our growth, our basic defense capacity, 
except for a few very special items, cannot 
be separated from the broad base of our pro- 
ductive capacity. 

“Artificial stimulants may well become ar- 
tificial controls. Because rapid amortization 
is not applied universally, it could create a 
competitive imbalance in the sound, vigor- 
ous growth of our free economy. It is not 
the American way.” 

Mr. Humphrey said there were many in- 
dustries whose production would be needed 
in war but whose continued expansion would 
be required by America’s increasing popula- 
tion and productivity, even withott war, He 
insisted these industries should not get tax 
help, and that such help should be con- 
fined to the few cases where facilities are 
required only for defense purposes. 

Senator Martin, of Pennsylvania, ranking 
Republican on the committee, said he fully 
agreed with Mr. Humphrey and Senator 
Bynn. He said he was surprised at the cost 
cited by Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Byrn again attacked the Idaho Power 
certificate, saying he could see no justifica- 
tion for rapid amortization for utilities. 
“They are guaranteed a profit,” he argued, 
“and in this instance, construction already 
had started without this guaranty.” 

Senator ANDERSON said the utilities would 
have to raise billions of dollars in coming 
years for expansion. “Are we going to get a 
bill for fast amortization of all that?” he 
said. 

“Not if I can help it.“ Mr. Humphreys re- 
plied. “Not if you pass my bill,“ said Mr. 
BRD. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Oregon's 
; Admission to the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the year 1959, the State of Oregon will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary, 

On February 14, 1859, Oregon was of- 
ficially admitted to the Union as the first 
member of our Nation from the vast 
Pacific Northwest. 

Extensive preparations are underway 
for a fitting observance of this great his- 
toric event in the annals of our country. 

I have received from Mr. Morrie L. 
Sharp, secretary of the Oregon Centen- 
nial Commission, an article from the 
Oregon Journal, of Portland, Oreg., pub- 
lished on April 4, 1957, which summarizes 
some of the plans already underway to 
commemorate Oregon’s admission to the 
field of stars in our flag. 

Members of the Oregon State Centen- 
nial Commission, in addition to Mr. 
Sharp, are Anthony Brandenthaler, of 
Baker, a lumberman, as chairman; Bruce 
Bishop, editor of the International 
Woodworker; and Mr. Jack B. Lively, an 
attorney of Springfield, Oreg. These 
men are doing a capable job to prepare 
well in advance for the vast influx of 
tourists who will help residents of Oregon 
to celebrate Oregon's statehood. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
from the Oregon Journal be printed in 
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the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CENTENNIAL SHAPES Up on Dnawixd Boarp— 
P-I Sam LIKELY Srre FOR 1959 CENTENNIAL 

STATEHOUSE, SALEM, February 28.—A re- 
habilitated Pacific International building 
would provide the only facility avallable for 
housing the 1959 Oregon Centennial Expo- 
sition, members of the legislature were in- 
formed Wednesday night. 

Anthony Brandenthaler, chairman of the 
centennial commission, said cost of rehabili- 
tating the P-I building would be $500,000. 
This would be less than the amount which 
would have to be paid in rent if a similar 
structure was available, 

Brandenthaler further stated that If con- 
trary to present understanding, assurance 
could be made that the E-R Center or any 
other suitable facilities could be made avall- 
able in time for the centennial commission's 
use, the new facility would receive thoroug® 
consideration of the centennial commission. 

He added that this proposal was only 
offered to the legislature as a suggestion- 
This would be the largest expense of the 
$1,100,000 which will be requested from the 
State. 

Of this amount $150,000 would be set aside 
to help establish fairs, rodeos, and other local 
events throughout the State put on even 
better centennial year programs as an in- 
creased tourist attraction. 

Research into similar exhibitions in other 
cities has indicated that a conservative profit 
of $2,500,000 could be expected from the 
exposition and trade fair, Profit would 80 
into the general fund. 

Work on the P-I building would make the 
roof and bleachers safe along with other con- 
struction which could be used by the PI 
for the next 20 years. 

Originally plans called for a tie-in with 
the Portland ER center, The P-I, however. 
has the needed 400,000 square feet of exhibit 
space, an arena holding 7,000 persons, and 
parking for 5,000 cars. 

Brandenthaler said the Lewis and Clark 
exposition in 1905 received an appropriation 
of $500,000. Based on today's dollar and 
Oregon’s population, a comparable grant 
would be $6 million. 

Other members of the commission appear- 
ing were Morrie Sharp, Bruce Bishop, and 
Jack B. Lively. 

Sharp, executive of the Oregon Journal ad- 
vertising department, said a conservative 
estimate of the publicity which would result 
from an exposition would be $6 million. This 
is equal to the amount spent by the State 
Highway Department in 20 years’ time. 

He pointed out that according to advise 
from the convention committee of the cham- 
ber of commerce, plans for Oregon's centen- 
nial should be announced at the earl 
possible date in order for the State to re- 
ceive full benefit of attracting national con- 
ventions in 1959. Most of these groups plan 
for their meetings at least 2 years In advance. 

Morrie Sharp added that a leading tour 
service with 33,000 offices or agents all over 
the world advise that plans should be an- 
nounced during June of this year to receive 
a listing in their 1958 traffic books which are 
used as the basis of their assisting tourists 
in planning 1959 trips. 

Additional tie-in advertising of Northwest 
companies and firms doing business in the 
region would add to the publicity value. 

The plans include construction of an 
aqua-center grandstand seating 15,000 peo- 
ple for water sport and boating events and 
also a 10-acre midway. 

The aqua center which many feel will prove 
an important additional drawing 
would not have been feasible in connection 
with other sites that had received serious 
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wore Bishop, editor of the International 
the worker. said labor was solidly behind 
x e exposition because it would bring in in- 
estors who would look over the region and 
See the opportunities available. This hap- 
Pened when persons visited the Northwest for 
e 0 time to see the Lewis and Clark ex- 
on. 
Jim Mount of Pacific National Advertising, 
žaid Oregon now gets 1 million visiting cars 
With tourists each year. An exposition 
ee double this figure, he said, by pro- 
ding something special for those who nor- 
Mally would not come to the Northwest, 
nservative estimates indicate that Ore- 
= should double it tourist trade during the 
exe ennial year providing a major centennial 
Position is put on and other recognized 
= al events throughout the State conduct 
ntennial improved versions of their par- 
show, 
adai wouid mean the expenditure of an 
tional $140 million of tourist money 
de Ughout the State and swell the highway 
late ments collection of gas tax from tour- 
about $2,500,000. 
tion of Oregon’s Industrial poten- 
hore Would be given a great boost by the fair, 
that Lively, Springfield attorney. He added 
Sta this was the time to show what the 
te had to offer. 
Celebrations in other cities of Oregon 
to benefit from the exposition attraction 
tourists, said Lively. 
had Commission also announced that it 
ten received assurances from several depart- 
a ts of the Federal Government that they 
uld participate in the proposed Regional 
Exposition and Trade Fair in 1959. Chair- 
pia Brandenthaler while in Washington, 
ar ON two different occasions during the 
year, called upon the Department of 
= e ter ce, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
of the bartment of the Interior and officials 
the e Army and Navy and was advised of 
ir interest and desire to cooperate in 
and exhibits, which they would erect 
staff at Oregon's Centennial. 
e exhibits would include the out- 
been iPS features of the displays that have 
n built for the Trade Fairs of Paris, Rome, 
Mu en. and South American countries, by 
the ent of Commerce. In addition 
Office of Technical Services of the De- 
partment has promised to provide an out- 
vela aing exhibit of new technological de- 
vida ments, similar to that which was pro- 
Boot at regional New England Exposition at 
100.00 let year. It is probable that up to 
000 square feet of exhibit space in the 
— building and an additional 100,000 
ta ture feet of outdoor space will be utilized 
Provide the Federal exhibits now assured. 


Popularity and Power _ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 
Mr. 


ask FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
in t unanimous consent to have printed 
ce Appendix of the Record a column 
by ‘led “Popularity and Power,” written 
rela alter Lippmann, dealing with the 
Co tions between the President and 


un en being no objection, the column 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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POPULARITY AND POWER 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The President has been at a loss to under- 
stand why after his enormous victory in 
November, he has run into such heavy op- 
position in Congress. His majority, he seems 
to think, was a national mandate from the 
people which ought to be obeyed not only 
by the Republicans in Congress but by the 
responsible Democrats as well. Yet, in fact, 
there is virtually no connection between the 
popular vote for Eisenhower in November 
and what the Congress is willing to vote for 
now. 

The Republicans in Congress are led by 
men like Mr. KNOwLAND and Mr. BRIDGES who 
are opposed to the President on many of the 
critical issues of the budget and of foreign 
policy. The Eisenhower Republicans, as Sen- 
ator Francis Case put it, are those who great- 
ly admire President Eisenhower and resolve 
most of their doubts in his favor. They are 
@ small minority. The Democrats, who gave 
the President such effective support after 
they won control of Congress in 1954, are now 
a partisan opposition preparing for the con- 
gressional elections of 1958. In Congress 
today the practical politicians who manage 
the two parties are acting on the assumption 
that the voters will not punish them if they 
oppose the President and will not reward 
them if they support him. 

Thus, despite his great personal majority, 
the President has no party behind him, and 
he finds himself unable to translate his 
popularity into the hard cash of practical 
political power. 

In the famous broadcast of February 29, 
1956, when, after his recovery from his heart 
attack, he explained his decision to run for 
a second term, the President was already con- 
cerned with this problem. He knew he had 
not succeeded as he had hoped to, in rallying 
the Republicans behind him. “The work.“ 
he said, “that I set out 4 years ago to do 
has not yet reached the state of development 
and fruition that I then hoped could be 
accomplished within the period of a single 
term in this office.” What was this uncom- 
pleted work? It was the conversion of the 
Republican Party to what it has since become 
the fashion to call Modern Republicanism 
to à program, as he put it in his broadcast, 
that “adapts governmental methods to 
changing industrial, economic, and social 
conditions,” 

He thought that he had not brought about 
this adaptation because 4 years were not 
a long enough time, and that he could bring 
it about in his second term. But, as a matter 
of fact, his political power is declining, not 


‘increasing, and he faces more trouble to 


drum up support now than he did in his 
first term. 

The decline of his power is no doubt con- 
nected with the fact that he can never run 
again. But why is it that he has not been 
able to translate his great personal popu- 
larity into effective political power? Frank- 
lin Roosevelt became the undisputed leader 
of the Democratic Party in his first term, 
Why did not President Eisenhower? 

There are, it seems to me, two main rea- 
sons. 

The first is that he has never understood. 
or at least has never been willing to believe 
in, the measures by which practical politi- 
cians translate popularity into power. He 
has wanted to remake the Republican Party 
in the fifties as Roosevelt remade the Demo- 
cratic Party in the middle thirties. But 
he has never been willing to break the eggs 
that are needed for the omelet. He has 
hoped that the Republicans who did not 
share his views would have a change of 
heart, that his own sincerity and geniality 
would win them over. He has never been 
willing to do what practical political leaders 
have to do, which is to fill the posts of com- 
mand with men who share their views, to 
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defend and to reward their supporters, and 
to put out or put down their opponents, 

He has thought of himself as accomplish- 
ing his hopes for the Republican Party by 
standing above that party. From that emi- 
nence he would by the radiation of his popu- 
larity change the course of American politi- 
cal history. This image of the Presidency 
has in fact done much to increase his per- 
sonal popularity. He has kept aloof from the 
controveries which arouse opposition. and 
cause unpopularity. 

But, though it has increased his popu- 
larity, it has diminished his influence. For 
men do not follow leaders who do not lend, 
and they do not care to be shot at while 
their commanders are appeasing their foes. 

The second big reason why he has not suc- 
ceeded in becoming the leader of a regen- 
erated party is that, quite sincerely and 
genuinely, he has incompatible objectives. 
He would like to be a modern Republican 
in promoting welfare measures and an inter- 
nationalist in foreign policy, But he would 
also like to be somewhere between Secretary 
Humphrey and Senator Byrn when it comes 
to paying for modern Republicanism, 

On the one hand he would like, as he said 
in his acceptance speech to the San Fran- 
cisco convention, to make the Republicans 
“the party of the future’ and to meet the 
“new kinds of challenge to Federal and local 
governments: water supply, highways, 
health, housing, power development and 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. With two- 
thirds of us living in big cities, questions of 
urban organization and redevelopment must 
be given high priority. Highest of all, per- 
haps, will be the priority of first-class edu- 
cation to meet the demands of our swiftly 
growing school-age population.” 

But while meeting these big challenges, he 
would like at the same time to reduce rather 
than to expand the functions of the Federal 
Government to avoid somehow the rise in 
Federal expenditures which is unavoidable 
if the challenges are to be met. 

This incompatibility within his own phi- 
losophy has come to a head in the present 
budget. As presented, the budget reflects a 
cautious and moderate attempt to meet the 
challenges and to act like the modern Re- 
publican Party which he desires, But as this 
means money, and therefore a big budget, it 
runs counter to the other side of his phi- 
losophy. As a result, he presented a modern 
Republican budget and then did not defend 
it against its unmodern Republican critics. 

It ts not easy for him to have his cake 
with George Humphrey and also to eat it 
with Arthur Larson, 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND ( 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
I called the attention of the Senate and 
of persons who may be interested to an 
excellent editorial from the New York 
Times on the ideas which have been ex- 
pressed recently by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson on farm legislation. At that 
time, I mentioned that Maryland's sup- 
port of Mr. Benson's plans has stemmed, 
in large part, from the independent na- 
ture of our Free State farmers. Now I 
have another expression of support of 
Mr. Benson's actions. It is from the 
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Baltimore Sunday Sun, a newspaper with 
a tradition of “thinking” independently. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
BLUNT Mr. BENSON 


Secretary Benson acts increasingly like the 
right man in the right place at the right 
time. He is presiding over the Department 
of Agriculture just as the price-support poli- 
cies of the last two decades come to their 
biggest crisis. And he ts as nonpolitical a 
politician as has frequented Washington in 
a generation, Which means he is free to tell 
the bald and awkward truth without political 
fear or fayor. That he is doing. $ 

The awkward truth about the farm pro- 
grams has been that Government supports 
brought out more produce than the markét 
would absorb at the support price. 'Fhe only 
way to deal with the resultant surplus (since 
dropping the price was politically unaccept- 
able) was rigid Government controls of pro- 
duction. But as Secretary Benson says in a 
letter to Senator ELLENDER, farmers will not 
accept, legislators will not vote, and in prac- 
tice administrators cannot impose the kind 
of controls which would be necessary to bring 
production into Une with markets. 

What, then, is the alternative? Mr. Ben- 
son isn't prepared right now to prescribe one, 
Certainly he doesn’t proclaim himself among 
those students of the farm economy who 
insist with increasing confidence that the 
only reliable surplus-cutting device is the 
free play of prices in the open market. Even 
now any approach to this Spartan discipline 
is probably not in the political picture. 

But the Benson letter comes at a time 
when the public shows quite an unusual in- 
terest in budgetary economies. Skillfully 
pitched to this new interest is the Secre- 
tary’s reminder that net losses on the farm 
programs since 1932 have totaled some $11.7 
billion, “but the problem has not been 
solved.” Mr. Benson speaks, too, just after 
the big fight on new corn subsidies which 
split the corn farmers away from the cotton 
farmers in one of the major rifts in congres- 
sional farm bloc history.” With its self- 
‘confidence shaken by this internal feuding, 
the farm bloc may be in a mood contrite 
enough to hear factual arguments against 
which it closed its ears in the years of arro- 
gant unity. 

As we say, right now Mr. Benson has no 
public answers of his own. But it is some- 
thing to have phrased the questions at once 
so bluntly and so sharply. 


Seven Hundred and Thirty-six Dollars 
and Forty-seven Cents for a Kansas 
Farm—One Dollar and Thirty-seven 
Cents for a New Hampshire Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 3 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the more one studies the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports of par- 
ticipation in the soil bank the more one 
is forced to the conclusion that it is 
being proved an unfair and unworkable 
experiment, 
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For the information of the House, I 
have consolidated available data on aere- 
age reserve and conservation reserv: 
signups for this year. The following 
table is based on the Department of 
Agriculture report of acreage reserve 
contracts signed through April 5, 1957, 
and the May 7, 1957, report of conserva- 
tion reserve contracts signed through 
April 15, 1957: 


Acreage | Consorva- 
reserve tion 
State maximum | reserve Total 
payments | maximum 
payments 
$1, 227, 000 818, 170, 347 
162, 000 , 871, 978 
1, 263, 000 | 14, 200, 678 
525,000 | 15, 359, 556 
B; 097, 000 | 27, 293; € 
3,000 | 1,621, 688 
35, 000 952. 074 
000 2. 534, 01 
4, 186, 000 | 23, 411, 091 
HOR, 000 . 24, 880 
430, 000 10, 407, 244 
634, %% | 10, 205, 043 
o 1,108,000 | 35, 414, 487 
Nansas 3, 680, 000 | 89, 500, 159 
Kentucky. 9, 622, G08, 000 | 10,320, 338 
Louisiana . 10, 906, 870 235, 000 11, 141, 870 
bE ES eee 677, 000 677, 000 
Maryland. 2, 108, 335 37,000 | 2, 475, 335 
Massachusetts. 904, 847 15; 000 970, 847 
Michigan 12, 214, 800, 000 | 14, 080, 339 
Mitinesota._ k 515 
M rooms 
Lissourl 
Montana... 
Nebraska. 
Nevada... 
New Hampshbi 
New Jersey _.._ 
New Mexico... 15, 
New York 7. Y 
North Carolina...) 17,842, 584 779, 0% | IR, 821, fad 
North Dakota. 21, 338,021 | 7, 400, 000 | 28, 743, O21 
OIOO 10. 250, 801 Gru, 000 10, 93, SUL 
Oklahoma 22, 300, 361 5, 045, 000 | 28, 005, 301 
Oregon 3, 157, 523 060,000 | 4, 226, 123 
Pennsylvanis.....| 3,802, 702 626,000 | 4, 488, 7U2 
DN DEE FES tat NH peters AP eS San brea eet 
South Carol. . 13,726,008 | 1,892,000 | 15, 618, 068 
South Dukotu . 15, 972, 521 | 6,947,000 | 22, 919, 621 
‘Tenneswe K, 774, 950 1, 502, 000 | 10, 276, O40 
‘Texas... 54, 924, 190 | 27, 277,000 | 82, 201, 190 
Utan- 1, 873, 328 1, 208,000 | 3,081, 328 
Vermont 2,000 51,000 53, 009 
Virginia... 3, 202, 171 144,000 | 3, 406,171 
Washington. 6, 304, 748 „ 000 6, 716,748 
West Virginia... 268, 110 18, 000 254, 110 
Won 7,619,951 } 2,670,000 | 10, 289, 951 
Wyommg 659, 857 371,000 | 1,000,857 
PASSE — G11, 469, 089 108, 317, 000 |719, 780, 080 


How much does this mean to the aver- 
age farmer? By all accounts, millions of 
average farmers have found nothing of 
interest or profit in the soil bank, and 
have passed it by. If we allocate arbi- 
trarily the 1957 soil bank benefit pay- 
ments among all the farms of the Nation, 
irrespective of actual participation in the 
soil bank, however, we find the following 
sharp variations in indicated benefits: 


Number of] Average 
farms ! 


Stute 


Minnesota. 


22288 — 


* 

Mid, S3 

112 6 

25. 8 

; 77.03 
Pennsylvania, ... 3. 82 
Rhode Island. oak . NNS = 
South Carolina 125. 74 
South Dakota 36. 0 
Tennessee.. 50.58 
Texas. 280,00 
Utah... 134. 0 
e T REAS o a se 3.33 
Virzinia 24. 06 
Washington... 103, 05 
West Virginia. . 414 
Wisconsin. 67. 01 
Wyoming. 93, 4 


3 1054 agriculture census, 


On this basis, we might ponder the rel- 
ative worth of the labors of the Kansas 
farmer, $736.47, and the New Hamp- 
shire farmer, $1.37. 


Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Missouri and our great Nation 
are fortunate in having Mrs. LEONOR 
SvuLiivan as a Representative in Con- 
gress. We in Missouri are proud of our 
first woman Member of Congress and 
we know that every Member of this great 
lawmaking body has the highest respect 
for her great character and ability. She 
is rightfully recognized as one of the 
most outstanding women of this Con- 
gress, and I know I am speaking for the 
entire delegation from Missouri when I 
say we are proud of her record in Con- 
gress and as being one of our most out- 
standing leaders in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. SULLIVAN was re- 
cently invited to speak at a meeting in 
the assembly hall of the University of 
Missouri, and the following editorial 
printed by the Columbia Missourian, 3 
nonpartisan journalism school news- 
paper, is an example of the recognition 
of her ability and understanding of na- 
tional affairs: 

{From the A of April 26, 
1957] 


LITTLE LEADERSHIP 


Mrs. LEONOR SULLIVAN, Missouri Congress- 
woman for the Third District, defined the 
problem of Presidential leadership rather 
well in a speech before the Columbia chap- 
ter of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women Tuesday night. The AAUW de- 
serves thanks for bringing such an articulate 
and informative spokesman to Columbia. 

What Mrs. SULLIVAN said is unusually true, 
when we remember that her examination of 
the President’s lack of leadership did not 
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Proceed on a partisan basis. Hers was a 
— trequentiy made in varying forms 


paipepresentatives of left, middle, and right 


tical 
Situation 
his 
situs 


Positions, The present legislative 
in Congress would no doubt be 
Were Eisenhower to stand behind 
rogram. We can think of at least three 
tions in which this could be true. 
ie ot them is that of the United States 
Ormation Agency, which is having a 
Re rough time now from Senators and 
Presentatives who show by their com- 
a they do not understand USIA’s func- 
vernen object to its cultural exhibits, to the 
dice of America broadcasts, to the person- 
who run the organization, claiming as 
that they are incompetents who could 
Bet a job elsewhere. And the charges 
Usually just about this in general. 
tignrtainly USIA could probably use some 
tien ne of its budget. We seriously ques- 
the value of a Government news agency 
— over the function of the existing 
Services abroad, or producing a motion 
— with an anti-Communist slant to be 
Where, in the United States as well as else- 


ene President puts up a feeble defense of 
Dregs o Paganda program, usually at his 
is ad conference, He no doubt thinks this 
BUT, equate. But from the going over USIA 
hover in the hands of Congress. Eisen- 
Comments seem to mean little. 
fonimilar things are true in the case of 
our eo aid, which as Mrs. SULLIVAN pointed 
Slash oy Representative in Washington can 
trom dangerously without hearing a peep 
— interests in his constituency. The 
retary at knows this. Yet he and the Sec- 
Of the Treasury tell Congress to go 
and cut the budget. No strong de- 
at thon foreign aid has been forthcoming 
time when it is needed most. 
dent could also have spoken out 
Own Cabinet officer during the recent 
Genet the Post Office. But Postmaster 
Yoles 8 Summerfield was the one whose 
Was heard and who took the action to 
Money from Congress. 
the y after the Saturday without mail did 
agr. Public learn that the President had 
at lens to the action beforehand. He could 
than t have helped Summerfield with more 
Del Ate assurances. 
Arm ation of powers works well in the 
às Dene directed by a skilled soldier such 
ent Eisenhower. He also has the abil- 
lead in government, especially after 
5 years’ experience. If this Congress 
to enact any progressive legislation, 


it 
tent take more Presidential leadership 
we have now, 


Highway Accidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


IN OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


mats AYRES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
try 


Serious problems faced by our coun- 

in hig y is the ever-increasing toll taken 
a hway accidents. 

an ee Writer and a good cartoonist 
this pety effective weapons against 
Borner er. Two such men are Tom 
Beacun and Ned White, of the Akron 
Safety Journal. Recently the National 
Sate, Council presented the National 
excep Council public-interest award for 
Born service to safety to Tom 

T, Beacon Journal editorial writer. 


Ird 
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Mr. Horner is the second newspaperman 
in the United States to receive this 
award. It is usually awarded to news- 
papers. 

The award went to Horner not only 
for his work in the newspaper field but 
also for his numerous talks and years 
of work in the safety effort. He started 
his crusade when his son was hit by a 
car on March 23, 1945. His editorials 
are widely reprinted and distributed by 
the thousands. 

Ten years later, to the day, Horner was 
named Akron’s first safety man of the 
year in recognition of his decade of 
safety effort. In February of this year 


he was the recipient of the Freedoms 


Foundation’s top award for his July 4 
patriotic editorial. Three days later he 
and his paper were awarded the Chris- 
topher medal for the annual Christmas 
Eve family prayer page. 

Ned White, Beacon Journal editorial 
page artist, and the Beacon Journal were 
also presented with plaques by the Na- 
tional Safety Council at the third an- 
nual mayor’s safety conference, Mr. 
White, who has had many of his safety 
cartoons reprinted and distributed, re- 
ceived his award for honorable mention 
in the annual Christmas safety cartoon 
contest sponsored by the National Safety 
Council. The cartoon, Slippery When 
Wet, depicted gasoline and alcohol mixed 
on an icy highway. The Beacon Jour- 
nal's was for publishing the prize-win- 
ning cartoon. 

The following editorials by Tom 
Horner, After Walking Together, Their 
Shoes Now Are Empty, and Losing a War, 
are examples of his fine work in a field 
to which the Congress may someday be 
forced to turn their attention, if the 
various States do not enact adequate 
traffic safety legislation: 

AFTER WALKING TOGETHER, THEIR SHOES Now 
ARE EMPTY 
(By Tom Horner) 

In life and in death—they walked together. 

The small, scuffed shoes of a little boy. 

The big, well-worn shoes of an aged man, 

Together they walked through sunshine 
and rain—then stepped across the brink into 
eternity. 

They were together often, this boy of 2 and 
this man 70 years older, in a bond of firm 
friendship and understanding that so often 
links the very young and the very old. 

The boy's shoes are comparatively new. 
They're scuffed, as all little boys’ shoes are 
scuffed, even with few wearings. But these 
were kept for special occasions, such as 
holidays. 

Sometimes he wore his old shoes, with the 
toes turning up, from kicking at stones, and 
with deep creases across the toe which come 
from running and climbing. Sometimes he 
wore a pair of faded blue, worn tennis shoes, 
with the white shoestrings turned to gray. 

The man’s shoes were his only pair, soft 
and comfortable. He kept them polished and 
shining. They had been half soled; the heels 
are slightly run over. 

Little Shoes and Big Shoes. Every day— 
and sometimes many times a day—Little 
Shoes raced from his home across the lawn 
and up onto the porch where Big Shoes 
waited, resting in a chair or swinging in the 
porch swing. Many times Little Shoes danced 
impatiently, waiting for Big Shoes to come 
outdoors. 

Then Little Shoes would rest quietly while 
Big Shoes told of faraway places, of the 
many things to see in the city and in the 
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country. Of man’s work in field and factory. 
Of games to play, and dancing and parties. 

Many questions—about sun and stars, wind 
and rain, grass and flowers, poured from 
Little Shoes. And for each question Big 
Shoes had a patient answer. 

Most of all, Big Shoes and Little Shoes likéd 
to walk together. 

The slow, long steps of the man, the hur- 
ried 3-for-1 steps of the little boy, trotting to 
keep up, pausing when the man paused. 

And a small hand grasping tightly and 
confidently the rough, calloused hand, grown 
too old to work. 

And a small brown dog, running beside 
them, ahead of them. 

Their route never varied. Big Shoes would 
pick up his cane, take the small boy by the 
hand and together they would start up Ray- 
mond Street from the place where their 
homes stand side by side. The boy always 
walked on the inside, away from the street 
and away from automobiles. 

There are walls beside the walk, where a 
boy could balance; there is an unpaved drive- 
way that must be crossed carefully. There 
are neighbors and children to greet. 

At the corner of Raymond Street and Eu- 
clid Avenue, where the Centenary Methodist 
Church stands, they turned west. There, 
because of a bend in the street, it seems 
that the cars coming down the hill might run 
right over the sidewalk. But always they 
turned and followed the street. This part 
of the walk always left both Big Shoes and 
Little Shoes a bit frightened and they hur- 
ried to get to the place where the walk 
straightened out. 

That is near Mrs. Bell's house—and Mrs, 
Bell is Little Shoes mother's cousin, Some- 
times Little Shoes came here for cookies. 

Then they turned down Mallison Street 
and walked along the oak-shaded sidewalk 
toward Wooster Avenue. There's a boat in 
the yard across the street that Little Shoes 
wanted to inspect more closely, but Big Shoes 
said No,“ because it was across the street. 

Little Shoes liked to walk under those big 
oak. trees; he liked the rustle of the leaves 
and the shafts of sunlight that filtered 
through. 

There are boys on Mallison who have a 
tent and sometimes Big Shoes would. wait, 
while Little Shoes peered into its darkness. 

Then on to Wooster Avenue, where they 
turned left again. Many times they would go 
even more slowly here, and listen to students 
playing the piano for their teacher. Or they 
would stop and watch the big trucks roar 
along the street. 

In front of the Wooster Avenue Methodist 
Church is another wall that Little Shoes 
liked to walk on. But Big Shoes always cau- 
tioned his small friend to keep off the grass. 

And finally, they turned up Raymond 
Street toward home. Big Shoes a little 
weary, for the circuit is a long walk for a 
man of 72. And Little Shoes, full of vigor, 
ready to make a dozen trips. 

This was a safe route. No streets to cross. 
No hazards to catch a small boy and an 
elderly man unaware. 

Then, on the Labor Day afternoon, Little 
Shoes and Big Shoes started their regular 
walk a little late. The boy was wearing his 
new shoes. 

It was after five. Suppers would be ready 
soon. They spoke to friends as they walked 
along. The little brown dog was with them, 
Mrs. Bell, sitting on her porch at 544 Euclid, 
saw them pass. 

Only a few feet further up the street, this 
man and this boy kept a rendezvous. 

A car came down the Euclid Avenue hill. 
Witnesses said it was moving fast. The 
driver said another car pulled out of Malli- 
son Street, striking his car and putting it 
out of control. 

Up over the curb, the car plunged toward 
the man and the little boy. Mrs. Bell 
screamed. 
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And then there was Big Shoes, lying on 
the sidewalk and the lawn, his cane knocked 
from his hand, and the small boy torn from 
his protecting grasp. 

And there was Little Shoes, crumpled up 
near a rosebush. His shoes had been torn 
from his feet and lay several yards away 
from his quiet and still form. 

On the record, Donald Dandridge, aged 2, 
and large for his age, was Akron’s first Labor 
Day holiday traffic victim of 1956—the 25th 
person to die in traffic in Akron this year. 

Within 24 hours, William Starks, 72, be- 
came the 26th traffic victim, 

Big Shoes—Little Shoes— 

Both are empty shoes, now, 


Losing A WAR 

The United States is losing a war. 

This is a serious indictment against a 
Nation which has never lost a war against 
a foreign enemy. This is an indictment 
which should stir 170 million Americans 
into action. 

The enemy we face is not a foreign in- 
vader. Our enemy is carelessness and reck- 
lessness in traffic. 

We're losing the war against traffic. And 
traffic is killing Americans, young and old, 
at the rate of nearly 110 dally. Last year, 
40,000 American lives were sacrified uselessly 
to traffic. 

Paul Jones, public relations director of 
the National Safety Council, has called upon 
business and industry to devote special at- 
tention and effort to the winning of this 
‘war on our own streets and highways, just 
as business and industry have always helped 
to win our other battles. Industry already 
is helping with off-the-job safety programs 
in connection with industrial safety efforts. 

Business and industry already sponsor 
many safety programs outside their estab- 
lishments and factories such as safety coun- 
cils, safety committees of various kinds and 
nationwide traffic safety campaigns. Typical 
of the latter is the voluntary motor vehicle 
inspection program, which has been pro- 
vided motorists in the Greater Akron area 
for almost a decade by the automobile 
dealers and garagemen, in association with 
the safety council of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Business and industry can do more by 
bringing their safety-trained experts and 
their safety techniques into direct applica- 
tion to traffic safety. 

Most urgently needed are important 
weapons for the war which the lawmakers, 
not businessmen and industrialists must 
provide. At city and State levels there is 
immediate need for laws which will enable 
enforcement officers to keep unsafe drivers 
and unsafe cars off the streets and highways, 
and for laws that will permit only com- 
petent drivers to. be licensed. 

If we are to win the war against traffic, 
driver training should be compulsory for 
every high-school graduate. 

Moreover, our lawmakers in city councils 
and State legislatures should provide ade- 
quate funds to insure good enforcement. 

Business and industry will do their part, 
We are sure. We wish we could be equally 
confident concerning the lawmakers. 


Foreign Aid Economy Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune of May 7, 1957: 


FOREIGN Am ECONOMY BEGINS aT HOME 


Under the prodding of Representative GLEN 
P. Lrescoms, Republican of California, the 
State Department has taken a step in the 
direction of economy. It has discontinued 
one strand in its spending from a million dol- 
lar a year “overseas emergency fund,” ad- 
ministered without public accounting by 
the Secretary of State. We applaud this 
step, for which Representative LIPSCOMB 
doubtless deserves most of the credit, even 
though the economy takes effect not in Balu- 
chistan, Britain, or Borneo, but right here in 
Chicago. 

For 14 years the State Department has 
had the National Public Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Chicago under 
contract to provide reports on what the pub- 
lic thinks. One recent question, which has 
excited much comment and some contro- 
versy, ran, “Do you think we should or 
should not continue to send economic aid— 
like machinery and supplies—to countries 
which have agreed to stand with us against 
Communist aggression?” After 1,300 heads 
had been counted, it was concluded by some, 
more active wishers than thinkers, that the 
great majority of Americans favor the foreign 
aid program. 

Representative Lrescoms felt that spending 
from the privy purse of the Secretary of State 
for statistics to use for domestic propaganda 
is not a proper expense. The State Depart- 
ment has moved to make the whole question 
more or less moot by discontinuing the pro- 
gram. Fortunately for it, it has other means 
of ascertaining public opinion, 

In fact, we are pleased to yolunteer, free, 
the following: 

1. In a free country with a representative 
legislature, and with an unfettered right of 
petition, Congress can tell the State Depart- 
ment a good deal about public opinion. So 
can the press. 

2. When the State Department is entrusted 
with a million dollars for overseas emer- 
gency use, the public does not want any part 
of the appropriation spent on self-serving 
publicity maneuvers. 

3. If answers to a poll are to have any 
reliability, the questions should not be lead- 
ing questions with a marked slant. Ques- 
tions like the one quoted above, or like “Do 
you or do you not favor continuing to shovel 
money out the window?” do not yield valid 
statistics. 

4. The continuance or noncontinuance of 
any Government spending program should 
not depend in any marked degree upon a 
head count of 1,300 unidentified persons. 


This expression of opinion is offered the 


State Department without charge. 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the few short days since the death of 
Senator McCarthy the press has been 
filled with articles and editorials con- 
cerning his life and his stormy career. 
The following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily Jeffersonian of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, on May 6, 1957. It is an 
excellent commentary upon the contro- 
versial Senator from Wisconsin. - 
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McCartuy Pounpep His THEME WirHovt 
REST 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, one of the 
most disputed figures in 20th century Ame? 
ican politics, may have put an indelible 
upon our history in that brief span of ye#* 
when his star flashed bright. 

Gone from the scene at an early 47, be 
unquestionably will be the subject of majo 
controversy among the historians as he was 
among his contemporaries at the height 
his power. 

Power is the right word. From 1950, whe? 
a timely anti-Communist talk catapul 
him suddenly to center stage as a figh 
against American Reds, until 1954, when the 
Senate condemned his tactics, he stood ® 
one of the most powerful Senators seen in 
America. 

In that period he ripped and failed at 
Federal agencies, declaring his determina“ 
tion to root out communism in Govern“ 
ment. He charged that not only preceding 
Democratic presidents but Mr. Truman and 
then the Senator's fellow Republican, 
geor Eisenhower, were soft in assailing the 

eds, 

His rough-and-tumble tactics, his bris* 
tung energy won him hosts of friends in 
the Nation who appeared deeply troub 
then over the menace of communism WÍ 
out our borders, 

These same maneuvers, however, brought 
down on his head a ceaseless barrage of 
criticism—undoubtedly from many 
Communists but also from countless o 
who believed the Senator's attacks were de- 
stroying the reputations of innocent me 
and actually helping communism by ere, 
ating confusion and generating a kind of 
mental civil war in America. 

In 1953, Mr. Eisenhower's first year in 
office and McCarthy’s first as chairman of 
a Senate committee investigating commu“ 
nism, the Senator reached the zenith of bis 
power. Running the group with wbi 
amounted at times to one-man rule, 
pounded his theme without rest, 

He learned at this time that he had enê” 
mies not only within the country but f 
and wide around the globe. 

But by 1954, though no one realized it t 
first, this comet-like figure was starting 5 
downward spin. Challenged by the admin 
istration in the celebrated Army-McCarthY 
hearings, he struggled through months 
bitter fighting under the glare of televisiO™ 

The censensus was that he lost bo 
stature and momentum in that battle. 

In November that year the Senate studies 
his tactics as a Senator and ended 
roundly condemning him. From then on. 
he slowly sank from public view. His power 
crumbled, and he became almost a forgotten 
man. 

But no one who looks back on the ve 
1950-54 would dare to hazard that he W 
not be remembered for the swath he aed 
through American affairs in that troub! 
time. 


OTC and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, since uf 
State Department signed the Articles 
Agreement on the OTC—Organizati in 
for Trade Cooperation —in Geneva of 
1955 and the subsequent submission A 
the OTC to Congress for approva! . 
sharp controversy has developed O 
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the position that would be occupied by 
OTC should it actually be set up. 
The signature of the Articles of Agree- 
Meht was simply a formality and United 
membership in the OTC was made 
Subject to congressional approval. 

The last Congress failed to act on the 
ge but hearings were held before the 
The Committee on Ways and Means. 

e opposition contended that approval 

OTC membership would in fact place 
x t powers into the hands of the Or- 
the ation—OTC—sitting in Geneva at 

© expense of the authority of our own 
M ngress to regulate the foreign com- 
Biers of the United States, The United 
> ates, it was pointed out, would have 

nly one vote. Should all present GATT 
wonbers join the OTC, this country 


Huld have only 1 vote out of a total 


of 35, 


ee supporters of the OTC, on the 
ha r hand, claimed that the OTC would 
T no supranational powers; that in 
t it would have no powers that are 
t now being exercised under GATT— 
Tr eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
vida and that OTC would merely pro- 
© GATT with an administrative arm. 
112 its part the opposition cited article 
of the OTC articles of agreement as 
Pay the real intent and direction of 
Proposed participation in the OTC. 
bro € 11 provides that the OTC may be 
Unit into relationship with the 
Thi Nations as a specialized agency. 
Uni Could not be done so far as the 
Genet States is concerned without our 
Consent; and the Ways and Means 
qommittee last year amended the bill 
t proposed OTC membership by pro- 
eo that only Congress could give the 
ent of the United States. 
Sta Owever, the position of the United 
atio would not be the ruling consider- 
the n. The OTC could bring itself under 
the U. N. “by an agreement approved by 
cl Assembly! article 11 (b) OTC arti- 
es of agreement. 
does this mean? How would 
pe ote make an agreement with the 
ther to become a specialized agency 
article: The answer is to be found in 
that © 5 of the articles of agreement 
founa i & clue to the answer is to be 
d there, not a definitive answer. 
ee 5 says: 
© assemb] 
own rune uy te oro) shall establish its 


agrferefore the OTC could make an 
not ement with the U. N. by a procedure 
aes yet known or established and such 
OTe went could be approved by the 
establish 9 procedures not yet known or 


Peau it is obvious that the OTC could 
me a specialized agency of the U. N. 
unless. the consent of the United States 
the chan eee not yet adopted and 
kno acter of which must remain un- 
Make until they are adopted, would 
likely this impossible. This is most un- 
vaeua, of course, be said that the 
States would not be obligated to 
"cognize the subsidiary relationship of 
to to the U. N.; but it is not diffi- 
foresee the position into which 


the 
Cult 
this would place us. 
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The outcome of such issues is often 


“determined by the atmosphere under 


which particular steps are taken. With 

the other members favorable to the U. N. 

link and with our own State Department 

strongly inclined in that direction, the 
leverage on Congress would be very pow- 
erful. 

As a sample of the climate in this 
matter nothing could be more revealing 
than a resolution recently adopted by the 
United Nations. There is no indication 
that the American representative to the 
U. N. either abstained or voted against 
the resolution. I call attention to the 
third numbered paragraph. It says the 
General Assembly of the U. N. “looks 
forward to the establishment of the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation and 
urges states members of the United Na- 
tions and members of the specialized 
agencies to act with a view to approving 
the agreement establishing the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation.” 

This affords a fair idea of the real in- 
tent with respect to the OTC and the 
real trend toward bringing the regulation 
of international commerce under the 
sway of the United Nations. 

It will take more than executive de- 
nials in the United States to overcome 
the impression already created and thus 
confirmed by this U. N. resolution as to 
the underlying intent of the OTC. It is 
one thing for the Secretary of State to 
come before a committee of Congress 
and deny what appear to be clear impli- 
cations of the intent of the OTC. It is 
something quite different to get the un- 
guarded revelation of what is really in 
the minds of the moving forces behind 
the OTC. 

In view of the great interest in the 
question of what would be the real status 
of the OTC if it were set up, I include 
the U. N. resolution referred to, as 
follows: 

UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Eco- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND EXPANSION or IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE 
On February 20, 1957, the United Nations 

General Assembly adopted a resolution (55 

in favor, 7 against, and 4 abstentions). The 

substantive part of the resolution reads as 
follows: 

“l. Urges the governments of member 
states to continue their efforts to reduce 
existing barriers to international trade in a 
mutually satisfactory manner for the purpose 
of expanding such trade at the fastest feasi- 
ble rate and, in particular: 

(a) To continue to work toward this ob- 
jective through the international organiza- 
tions which are working successfully for the 
expansion of world trade, and to continue 
to avail themselves of services offered in the 
field of trade by these organizations; 

“(b) To reduce or remove restrictions 
and/or discrimination with regard to trade 
and payments as soon as their balance-of- 
payments and reserve positions permit, hav- 
ing due regard to the special problems aris- 
ing from the economic development needs of 
the less developed countries; 

“(c) To conduct their trade policies with 
due regard to their possible harmful effects 
on the economies of other countries, espe- 
cially countries which are dependent on 
exports of relatively few commodities; 

“(d) To follow internal economic, mone- 
tary and fiscal policies which promote high 
levels of production, employment and in- 
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vestment, keeping in mind the relationship 
between such internal policies and the possi- 
bilities of expanding world trade; 

“2. Endorses Economic and Social Council 
Resolution 614 (XXII) of August 9, 1956, and 
requests the council to continue to give par- 
ticular attention to developments in the 
field of international trade; ? 

“3. Looks forward with interest to the 
establishment of the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation and urges states members of 
the United Nations and members of the spe- 
cialized agencies to act with a view to ap- 
proving the agreement establishing the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation.” 

Source: United Nations press release GA/ 
1450, February 20, 1957. 


Housing Act of 1857 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 8, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend 
and amend laws relating to the provision 
and improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I suggested a mo- 
ment ago when the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yielded to me, I had proposed to 
offer this amendment, because I felt it 
was a good amendment. The reason 
given by the ranking minority member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
for opposing this I do not believe is whol- 
Iy in line with at least the statements 
that I heard from my home State with 
reference to the time that it takes to pre- 
pare these applications, 

As I understand, out there the State 
legislature had to take certain action, 
and the procedure was moving along for 
the setting up and the preparation of 
plans for this college housing and the 
financing. The action taken by the State 
was predicated upon the belief that they 
would receive this money at 2.78 percent, 
and that was prior to March 15 and prior 
to the consideration of these bills. 

But the thing is that they did not get 
their final applications in until some- 
time in April and, therefore, are going 
to be precluded from enjoying the type 
of financing on which they had there- 
tofore worked their plans out. That is 
in line with the plans that they had been 
working on over a period of time. 

I just feel that changing this date to 
May 10 is simply an equitable and fair 
way to grant to these institutions and 
to the States where it has to do with 
States, a fair and orderly way of setting 
up their program. 

T still insist as I said a little while ago 
that what we are doing here is to make 
this retroactive, and in doing so we have 
upset plans that have been in prepara- 
tion for months in connection with this 
college housing. 
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I certainly feel that if the Congress 
wishes to deal fairly with these people 
that we should make this date May 10, 
as has been proposed in the amendment. 
I think the gentleman from New York 
mentioned the fact a little while ago 
about whether or not I would support 
some subsidy with reference to this hous- 
ing. So far as Iam personally concerned 
I think that it is in line with some things 
that we have done here from time to time 
when we have given some assistance in 
the way of subsidies to higher education. 
I know there are a number of proposals 
with reference to assisting in the edu- 
cation and the training of engineers, of 
scientists, and of specialists in all fields; 
and I personally feel it might be a good 
proposition if we did not increase the 
interest rate at all, or that we grant the 
difference between the 2.78 and what- 
ever the interest rate may be fixed at as 
a subsidy to these institutions. I think 
that it would be in the interest of the 
country and of the people, and of the 
boys and girls who will be educated in 
these schools. 

But in view of the fact that most of us 
felt that that was not a proposition that 
we could get through the House at the 
present time I do feel in justice to these 
institutions that the date of May 10 is 
the only fair date. As I say, my own 
State, and I am sure this is true in other 
States, they have been working on these 
plans for a long time on the basis of 2.78 
interest, and the cutoff date should not 
be earlier than May 10. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. In other words, if the 
date is changed to May 10 this particular 
loan that has already been filed will get 
in on the 2.78-percent rate? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct as I under- 
stand it. I do not know the exact date 
of the filings that have occurred out 
there, but they were worked out before 
they knew what the provisions of this 
bill would be. It is to protect long- 
range planning going back many months 
before there was any kind of a bill 
proposed. 

Mr. COAD. The very fact they have 
been filed will result in the previous date 
taking care of them? 

Mr. SISK. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, T 
support the pending amendment. Ihave 
a letter here, and I do not know whether 
the gentleman quoted from it in his re- 
marks or not, from the Governor of the 
State of California which indicates that 
the change in date authorizing the in- 
crease in rate affecting a long-range plan 
for additional student facilities in the 
State colleges of California will amount 
to $2 million in added cost, that the stu- 
dent body would increase from 47,000 
students to 76,000 students in 1967. 


Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. 
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Harry S. Truman 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend our colleague the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER] for obtaining this time in which 
Members may pay a tribute to his most 
distinguished constituent and our fellow 
Missourian, Harry Truman, on this his 
73d birthday. 

I am glad to join with the gentleman 
from Missouri and my other colleagues 
in extending felicitations and best wishes 
to President Truman and to wish for him 
many more years of happiness, good for- 
tune, and service. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
known President Truman over a long 
period of years. I well remember his 
first visit to my hometown of Kennett, 
during his first campaign for the United 
States Senate, to which he was elected 
in 1934. He spent a good part of the 
noon hour visiting with my father at our 
newspaper office, and at the conclusion 
of that visit we were both convinced that 
here was a man who would devote him- 
self to public service. From that time 
on he had the support of both my father 
and myself, as well as the newspaper 
which we published. 

Outside of his own Jackson County, 
I doubt if there was any section of 
Missouri where Senator Truman was 
held in greater esteem, or where he had 
more close and devoted friends than in 
the 10th Congressional District, particu— 
Jarly in the extreme Bootheel. section, 
The feeling was mutual as indicated by 
the fact that even after he became Pres- 
ident, he came back to Caruthersville to 
attend the American Legion district fair, 
just as he had done each year beginning 
in 1934. 

Harry Truman has always found time 
for his friends. 

I have never known a man who I 
believed was more sincere in his desire 
to do those things which he believed were 
in the best interest of all the people. He 
has always taken his obligations seri- 
ously, and while I have not always con- 
curred in his views on matters of do- 
mestic policy, I have never doubted his 
sincerity in attempting to implement 
every promise and every pledge made 
in the platform of the Democratic Party. 
For after all, Harry Truman has always 
been a “party” man and I believe that 
he felt as keenly as any individual pos- 
sibly could, his obligation as the leader 
of the Democratic Party. 

Honest, sincere, loyal, courageous, 
firm, direct, frank, energetic, and in- 
defatigable, are only some of the adjec- 
tives which might be used in characteriz- 
ing this man, whose name will undoubt- 
edly go down in history as one of the 
great leaders of this Nation, I will al- 


who has more clearly demonstra 
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ways believe that Harry Truman was $ 
man of destiny. as 
Many are apt to judge a man who h. 
been active in politics solely on his 
litical record, and I have no apologies 
make on the political record which 
been made by this great man who ©” 
many occasions which have been enu” 
merated countless times, has proven 7 
self not only an astute politician, P 
a Statesman of the first order. d 
However, I think it well to go behind 
that record, and look into the more ed 
mate life of the man as he has traveled 
along life’s highway. How does he meas: 
ure up as a husband and as a fathers 
Can you recollect any man in public 
ted bY 
his every act his concern and devoten 
for every member of his family, 
has Harry Truman? re 
Throughout the years, both before 
during, and after having served as presi 
dent of the United States, Harry Truman 
has demonstrated his reliance upon ©. 
vine guidance. Church attendance he 
been a part of his life since childhood. 
We, who are members of the Masonic 
fraternity appreciate his dedicated eal 
ice throughout the year. Even those W me 
are not entirely familiar with the m 
sonic order know that no man could ha 
been selected by his brothers to se 
as the grand master of the Grand Lotne 
of Missouri without having survived un 
closest scrutiny that is possible for 3 
to undergo. Not only has he attaton 
all of the honors that are conferred oa 
Master Masons, including the cover” 
33d degree, but he has served with ea 
tinction in the Masonic order since 190. 
Yes, to me, Harry Truman has m 
ured up to every criteria that might 
suggested. He is the kind of man nd 
anyone can feel honored to call a frie 
in every sense of the word. 1 
These are some of the reasons ag 
am most happy, for myself, and for 
many other friends throughout the t 
trict which I am privileged to represem“ 
to extend congratulations and felicita” 
tions on this day, and to wish for FT"... 
dent Truman and his family all of God 
blessings which they so richly deserve. 


be 
t 


Water Diversion From the Great Lake* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR- 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT: ATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr, DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, It i5 $ 
great honor and privilege to repres ne 
the llth District of Ohio, probably de- 
fastest growing and most rapidly ited 
veloping industrial area in the U 08 
States. Much of our growth and P on 
perity and the welfare of several min: 
people in the 11th district and tore 
out the State of Ohio is closely ident ye 
with the Great Lakes, particularly Line 
Erie. Any plan to alter or change 
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Water level of these lakes poses a dis- 
tinct threat to Ohio and to all the States 
ordering on the Great Lakes. We must 
Concerned by any move by an individ- 
E State or community to divert the 
aters of the lakes for any purpose until 
time as we can establish an over- 
2 authority to determine the rights and 
protect the interests of all the States 
apncerned with the Great Lakes. The 
titude of the people of the 11th Ohio 
ol riet is expressed in the following res- 
of den passed by the council of the city 
di tabula, Ohio, opposing additional 
Gut tsion at this time of water from the 
teat Lakes and from Lake Erie: 
Resolution 4467 
Resolution opposing legislation for the addi- 
ional diversion at this time of Lake Erle 
Waters by upstream users 
hag ereas the Congress of the United States 
Hoya Bislation pending in the Senate and 
di of Representatives for the additional 
and ton of waters from the Great Lakes 
Winke Erie; and 
men the proposed diversion is detri- 
the tal to the Great Lakes States and affects 
Lakes gnelsntr rights of all of the Great 
Crea States, and threatens to deprive the 
t Lakes States and their citizens of their 
— without due process of law: Now, 
fore, be it 
Aab, by the Council of the City of 


daemon 1. That it opposes the additional 
Upson at this time of Lake Erie waters by 
the Users, and urges the President of 
Sta United States, the Senate of the United 
op tes and the House of Representatives to 
dino the passage of any legislation for ad- 
8 diversion of Lake Erie and other 
t Lakes waters for upstream users. 

ls her. That the clerk of council be and she 
resoj. directed to forward copies of this 
aten an to tne President of the United 
tor and to Senator JonN Bricker, Sena- 
Meme J. Lausch, Davin 8. pino 

of Congress, and MICHAEL WAN, 
Member of 55 

Cuirroro R. KADON, 

101 President o/ Council. 
Attest. April 22, 1957. 


Netoa I. RINTO, 
Clerk. 
Approved: 
NED V. COLLANDER, 

City Manager. 
ep Teby certify that the foregoing is a true 
Counci, Resolution 4467, adopted by the 
2, 1957 Of the City of Ashtabula, Ohio, April 


Nl. AA I. RINTO, 
Clerk of Council. 


Manpower Crisis in Federal Labs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


In OF FLORIDA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


had. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
frien recently received a letter from a 
Bs d and constituent of mine, Mr. Hugh 
has aunmers. Jr., of Lake City, Fla., who 
Artic, £d to my attention an interesting 
Peder’ entitled “Manpower Crisis in 

Tal Labs,” by Joseph A. Grand, 
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which was published in the April issue 

of Chemical and Engineering News. 

This article is of such great importance 
that I am pleased to include it at 
this point in the Recorp, and I hope all 
my colleagues have an opportunity to 
read it thoroughly. This manpower 
crisis in the Federal labs of our country 
is so acute that Congress should certain- 
ly ‘take remedial steps immediately. 
The complete article follows: 

MANPOWER CRISIS IN FEDERAL Lass—Low Gov- 
ERNMENT SALARIES Tempr SCIENTISTS To 
Taxes INDUSTRIAL Joss, DISCOURAGE NEW 
SCIENCE GRADUATES From ENTERING FEDERAL 
SERVICE 

(By Joseph A. Grand, chairman, professional 
relations and status committee, Washing- 
ton section of the American Chemical 
Society) 

Government laboratories are losing out in 
the keen competition for scarce sclentific 
manpower. The critical situation now fac- 
ing Government labs results from two 
things: 

The Federal service is not obtaining its 
fair share of new science graduates. 

It is unable to retain a considerable por- 
tion of its better scientific perscnnel. 

How serious is the problem? As one official 
of a prominent Government laboratory put 
it, “We are withering on the vine, and if we 
don't get help soon, we will be dead.” This 
is an extreme view, and the seriousness of the 
situation varies with the character of the em- 
ployment. Defense Department laboratories, 
employing a higher percentage of physical 
scientists and engineers, undovbtedly feel 
the pinch more severely than other depart- 
mental laboratories. 

Compared with industry figures. the hiring 
and separations statistics for Federal scien- 
tists do not indicate an alarming turnover 
rate. However, considerations of quality and 
source of employees tell a different story. 
Influx of new graduates into Government 
service, vital new blood in the lifeline of a 
laboratory, is a mere trickle. One recent sur- 
vey shows that 75 percent of the industrial 
firms surveyed reported 25 percent accept- 
ance of employment offers to scientific per- 
sonnel. Another survey shows that 27 per- 
cent of the firms reported 50 percent accept- 
ance. The Federal Government acceptance 
rate is only about 10 percent. 

MORALE PROBLEMS 


The prestige of many Government labora- 
tories is built around a hard core of senior 
scientists hired on a highly selective basis in 
less inflationary years. In general, these 
men are devoted to their work, and salary has 
not been the predominant consideration. 
But, in recent years, with rapid inflation, 
their relative economic position has become 
painfully clear to them. Today, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total separations of 
scientific employees from the Government 
are senior grade personnel. 

The combination of high quality em- 
Ployees leaving and lack of young graduates 
generates a lower morale and lower produc- 
tivity. The prestige and sense of dedication 
of the Federal scientist that held him to his 
job possibly more than anything else can be 
sensibly dulled. The obvious end point of 
this reaction is the loss of scientific leader- 
ship and prestige of the Government labora- 
tory and its ultimate demoralization. 

What has caused this aggravated condi- 
tion? Fundamentally, the scientific man- 
power shortage is to blame. The immediate 
cause ta the disparity of pay scales for pro- 
fessional employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in industry. { 

A recent Government study compares 
salaries for professional employees in indus- 
try with the corresponding civil service grade 
designations. (See table below:) 
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Industry pays scientists higher salaries than 
Government for comparable work 


Governmont salary 


Government grade 
classification 


M ‘teas Maximum 


$3, 679 $4, 40 
4, 625 5, 33K 
5. 440 6, 2700 
6, 300 7. 107 
7, 570 8045 
. 000) 10, 086 

10, 320 1,395 

11,610 12, U 


The grade classification GS-5 corresponds 
to a junior chemist or chemical engineer, or 
other scientific designation (a bachelor of 
science degree and no professional experi- 
ence); GS-7 corresponds to assistant chem- 
ist (master of science degree or equivalent 
in experience); GS-11 corresponds to chem- 
ist (doctor of philosophy degree or equiva- 
lent in experience). 

The discrepancy in salaries between indus- 
try and Government is obvious on comparing 
the industry average with the Government 
maximum. Disregarding fringe benefits, 
Government salaries are approximately $700 
to 83.000 per year lower. 

These data very closely parallel those re- 
ported by the special survey committee of 
the engineers joint council. This report, 
Professional Income of Engineers, 1956, is- 
sued In January 1957, shows salaries of en- 
gineers by year of entry into the profession. 
In this study, comparison of median pay 
of engineers engaged in research and de- 
velopment with median pay of engineers in 
the Federal Government shows that the 
Government engineer makes $575 to $3,350 
less per year. 

FRINGE BENEFITS 

Some contend that the fringe benefits of 
Federal service—retirement, insurance, lib- 
eral vacation. and sick leave—tend to lessen 
this differential in pay. Im addition, the 
prestige of Federal service, stability of em- 
ployment, association with senior scientists, 
excellence of equipment, and nature of work 
may be presented as “fringe-fringe” benefits 
tending to lower the differential. 

To both the young graduate and the pro- 
fessional pondering separation from Gov- 
ernment service, these benefits are not too 
difficult to evaluate. Many of today’s in- 
dustrial giants have fringe benefits similar 
to the Federal Government plus such extras 
as medical and health insurance and profit- 
sharing or stock-purchase plans. News of 
private industry's modern laboratories and 
equipment punctuates nearly every issue of 
C. & E. N. The ability of industrial scien- 
tists is well attested by their publications 
in scientific journals. 

CIVIL SERVICE VIEWS 

Philip Young, retired Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, recognized Gov- 
ernment's present lethargy with respect to 
fringe benefits when he said before the 
Engineers Joint Council, “Whereas the Gov- 
ernment was once considered a leader in this 
field, private industry has been moving 
ahead in recent years faster than we have.” 

In the concluding paragraph of his speech 
on January 17, Young said, “Now I 
heartily with the executive officer of the 
National Institutes of Health who recently 
sald, ‘I do not believe poverty is any more 
@ necessary condition of dedication to 
science than it is of dedication to the sale 
of life insurance." But the sense of dedica- 
tion is a necessary condition to a fully satis- 
fying career in the Federal service—and 
I know that is very widely felt. There is 
a special appeal in the nature and im- 
portance of the pressing scientific and tech- 
nical problems before the Government, and 
in the contributions of Federal engineers 
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and scientists to the Nation’s welfare and 
security that is its own reward. And this 
has never been as true as it is today, in this 
age of unprecedented scientific and tech- 
nological progress.” 

These remarks are only too true. The 
difficulty is that the Government does not 
exercise a monopoly on this sense of dedi- 
cation. 

For the past 3 years, the Defense Depart- 
ment alone has passed out over $1.5 billion 
of research money annually to private com- 
panies. Many professional employees have 
left the Federal service for industrial em- 
ployment in a similar capacity but with in- 
creased pay on projects financed with those 
funds. The growth of industrial labora- 
tories, aided by Federal funds, and the at- 
trition of Government laboratories is an im- 
portant recruiting factor. 

It should seem conclusive at this point 
that if Government laboratories are to com- 
pete with industry in recruitment and re- 
tention of professional personnel, they must 
compete with comparable pay. 

WHAT'S BEING DONE 


A problem with such an obyious solution 
would be expected to draw considerable 
attention and action. Action means legis- 
Jation enacted by Congress and concurred in 
by the administration. The problem has 
drawn attention but no such action. 

As a result of House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee hearings in the past 
Congress on supergrade positions, Represent- 
ative CHARLES S. Gusser (Republican of 
California) and Representative JoHN E. 
Moss (Democrat of California), saw the 
need for legislation. Bills introduced by 
these gentlemen in the 84th Congress (H. 
R. 12054 and H. R. 12055) died without 
hearings. 

In the new Congress, Representatives 
Gusser and Moss introduced improved ver- 
sions of their previous bills. These bills 
(H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804) call for increased 
pay, and, in addition, would set up a sep- 
arate scientific and professional Civil Serv- 
ice classification. In the Senate, Senator 
OLIN D. Jounsron, (Democrat of South Car- 
olina) has introduced a similar bill, (S. 
1326). All these bills have been referred to 
the respective Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees. 

The executive branch of the Government 
has also initiated action. Last year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed the White House 
Committee on Engineers and Scientists for 
Federal Government programs to study the 
recruitment, retention, and use of scientists 
and engineers in the Government. Com- 
mittee studies were to be pointed toward im- 
mediate executive and legislative action by 
Congress. So far, no public announcement 
of findings has been made. 

The Defense Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional and Technical Compensation (the 
so-called Cordiner Committee), headed by 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General 
Electric, was appointed by Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson to study military and civilian pay 
problems in the Defense Department. The 
Washington press reports that the Cordiner 
Committee has recommended pay raises from 
#500 to $3,000 a year for all employees (not 
professionals alone) in Civil Service grades 
GS-7 and up. These newspaper accounts re- 
port that the administration Is cool to the 

and yariously say that Secretary 
Wilson will order the report shelved or will 
refer the Cordiner suggestions to the Cab- 
inet and to the President. 

The Civil Service Commission opposes a 
separate scientific and professional classifi- 
cation act and also opposes a general pay 
raise. The Civil Service Commission desires 
further study of Federal pay policy that 
might result in a flexible wage system that 
could meet rapidly changing conditions in 
manpower shortage fields, This view was in- 


~ 
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dicated by Commissioner Young in his speech 
before the Engineers Joint Council. 
LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK 

The outlook for passage of legislation is 
bleak at the moment but could be changed 
to a rosier hue. In its efforts to fight infla- 
tion the administration has generally op- 
posed pay raises. Faced by a lack of admin- 
istration support or strong urgings from their 
voting constituents, Congress appears some- 
what apathetic toward the bills already intro- 
duced. Representative Tom Murray, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, Chairman of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, has 
said that the appointment of two new Civil 
Service Commissioners will delay hearings by 
his group for several months, 

Two slight rays of hope: 

Senator JoHNSTON’s announcement that 
his committee will hold hearings in the next 
4 months. 

President Eisenhower's statement in his 
budget message to Congress that pay legisla- 
tion for scientific employees should await 
completition of the Cordiner study. 7 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Immediate interim legislation is needed 
to remove the present pay inequities. This 
would call for hearings in Congress now. For 
long-range, permanent legislation a study 
group or subcommittee should be set up. 

This problem of the growing discrepancy 
between Government salaries for scientists 
and those paid by private industry must be 
solved either by the Federal administration 
or Congress or both. Unless Members of 
Congress and top administration officials are 
made aware of the facts and the need to 
correct a situation leading to deterioration 
in the quality of research in Government 
agencies, nothing will be done, It is becom- 
ing evident that unless this situation is cor- 
rected, the welfare of our Nation can be 
jeopardized. 

Information on the problem has been made 
readily available from time to time by the 
various scientific societies, including the 
American Chemical Society. Not oniy is it 
a privilege, but it is a duty of citizens to 
advise their representatives regarding their 
views, supported by as much factual evidence 
as possible. One of the marks of the pro- 
fessional man is a serious concern with such 
civic responsibilities, 

The plight of Government scientists pre- 
sents a compelling opportunity for members 
of the scientific professions to demonstrate 
their concern with professional! responsibil- 
ities and the status of their professions. 
Rather than complain about the lack of 
Status, each should now take some action 
to prove his sincerity. 


Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER ` 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article published in Hu- 
man Events, of Washington, D. C., for 
March 16, 1957. À 

My purpose in writing the article was 
to point out that the spending oligarchy 
in Government uses foreign aid, as WPA 
used relief funds, to make a political ma- 
chine or superparty, which operates in 
our congressional districts above both 
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parties, to elect or defeat candidates for 

Congress in accordance with their sup- 

port of Government spending, and in 

complete disregard of whether they 

represent their constituents. he 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the REC- 

ORD, as follows: 

How You Can Srop Bic Spenpinc—ConcRes* 
SIONAL DISTRICT THE Bastion or LIM 
GOVERNMENT 

(By Senator WIIIAAXH E. Jenner, Republican. 

of Indiana) 


The American Government served the 10° 
terests of the people when it was limited 80 
ernment, operating within restraints set 
the Constitution. But the American GOV- 
ernment does not now need to serve 
national interest, It is today an 
strained oligarchy whose ability to | 
Congress and the Constitution comes 
spending your money. 

Our great mistake is our naive assumption 
that we have the same Government today 
that we had from 1789 to 1932. We do not 
have the same Government or anything re 
motely like it, The American Government 
of today bears almost no relationship to 
one we knew from 1789 to 1932. 

This new American Government has one 
objective—to keep itself in power by spend: 
ing. Its objective is the same today as! 
was in the days of Harry Hopkins—tax 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect. 

We canont understand the political crisis 
of today unless we understand how com“ 
pletely our Government has been trans“ 
formed. The three-part Federal Govert? 
ment of the Constitution is still there, bu 
something new has been added. A V 
engine of political and police power has been 
bullt up, in and around and above the old 
Federal executive branch. The names of th® 
old-line agencies are the familiar 
facade behind which this new Leviathan can 
operate, almost inyisible to Congress and 
press. 

The strength of this new governing mi 
chine can be measured by its resources. I 
controls at least one quarter of our entire 
national wealth. It converts at least OP? 
quarter of our earnings into political à 
police power over you and me. The pri- 
mary aim of this monstrous growth is 50 
secure its stream of tribute, and to keep 
voters from protesting effectively. t 

We have wasted a great deal of precious 
time, denouncing Franklin Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Dwight Eisenhower, for 
growth of this Frankenstein's monster. vs 
are not going to put an end to a politics: 
tidal wave, which has swept over five con 
nents, merely by denouncing individusl® 
The trend to strong central government f 
worldwide, and it springs from two worte 
wars and the lure of Socialist big govern 
ment. I believe American political lead 
could have resisted that trend and hel 
the rest of the world to erect bulkhe® 
against the erosion of liberty. But it is u 
too late. 

Let us now forget the reasons for pitter? 
ness and put our minds on the importan? 
question—how can Americans use their msg 
nificent heritage of good government, ® t 
their long experience with liberty, to PY 
their own house in order, and to offer on 
again a model to which the rest of the wor! 
will turn in hope? 

We must start with our foreign policy. 

Foreign policy has been, since the war, 
most appealing way to continue big spen 
ing and to render the opposition helpless 
resist the machine for which spending 
vides the fuel. Foreign policy is the posten 
WPA of the Socialist planners, except a 
postwar spending is geared to the high lev® 
we were conditioned to accept by the 
propaganda. 
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Our foreign policy today is a series of out- 
leta, sometimes called “ratholes,” carefully 
ed to help the spenders keep on spend- 
* The Republicans saw this clearly 18 
Years ago, 
In June 1943, the State Department pub- 
the proposed text of the first gigantic 
Postwar spending program—that for UNRRA. 
Senator Vandenberg read the proposal and 
me it was planned as an executive agree- 
Bene to bypass the Senate. He wrote to 
mator McNary as follows: 
ul seems to me that this draft agreement 
far olves the broadest possible commitments 
the future * * * and leaves us (as usual) 
trop e the bills without any adequate con- 
plied what the bills ought to be. I think 
Whe Clearly a preview of the method by 
h the President and the State Depart- 
nt intend to bypass Congress in general, 
8 Senate in particular, in settling every 
by dle international war and postwar issue 
the use of mere executive agreements.” 
It ten days later Vandenberg wrote: “As 
Pledge Originally drawn, this draft agreement 
tabi ed our total resources to whatever illim- 
© Scheme for relief and rehabilitation alt 
era d the world our New Deal crystal gaz- 
„ Tight desire to pursue * * *. The draft 
no 101 rl intended that there should be 
Pectus erence with this worldwide pros- 
Le} ās it might be conceived by Roosevelt, 
Mome n, Hopkins & Co., until that long last 
With nt when Congress would be presented 
& fait accompli. At that late hour it 
do an be next to impossible for Congress to 
Who bing except acquiesce.” 
y did the spending continue if the de- 
all sọ SO clear, nearly 14 years ago? Itis 
Simple, Every time one spending pro- 
e a little spotted and frayed at 


Thee ding program was brought forward. 
Monee new models for waste of American 
e are not trotted out to impress Con- 
They are trotted out to be put on the 


— anda conyeyor belts, leading out into 
church eat: to the women’s clubs, the 


g. the colleges, the unions, the press 
Derts 110. This “show” is managed by ex- 
in what is called “the engineering of 
happ t.) who know how to keep the viewers 
pal tees nt how to make taxpaying almost 
digg riousiy Members of Congress know their 
are being saturation-bombed by 
tone flying squadrons. But-they have no 
Y Or staff or patronage to counterattack. 
know „Penders in the executive branch 
verted n° Congressmen will be either con- 
80 wh 8 by their mass propaganda. 
rry? 
ann” this adds up to one simple fact. We 
dig never rid ourselves of big spending or 
Mon Government by arguments that the 
Nerd Wasted. The money is not wasted. 
ty dollar the spenders can get is spent 
Like w004 purpose from their point of view. 
tor bi A money, it buys political support 
ests 8 Spending. It builds up vested inter- 
and the vested interests carry on the 
he W tor more spending. What could 
o © logical than that? i 
not — you will say that “foreign ald“ can- 
ect domestic elections. But that is 
ald m Words fool you. Most of the foreign 
are Rico is spent to buy products which 
engin Portant politically—wheat, coal, radio, 
T arc ag, shipping and many others. 
hidd ve pointed out many times, that our 
denden absolute Government operates inde- 
Cia ed Of the legislative, executive or judi- 
0 Tanches set up in the Constitution. 
must understand what we have to fight—we 
Changs 1d one more diagram showing the 
9888 in our political system. 
a two-party system has not been 
dy ished. It has simply been enveloped 


bendine ning much more powerful. The 
as a 1o% Oligarchy in Government operates 


Political superparty, by its ability to 
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direct this constant stream of invisible 
propaganda into our political districts. The 
political parties try to operate as in the past, 
by vigorous local organization, all unaware 
of the hidden forces which pull down the 
constitutionalists, and push upward the men 
who have sold their birthright. — 

The only political power in the Nation 
stronger than this colossus on the Potomac 
with its $70 billion a year is the con- 
gressional district. The voters can end its 
power in their own congressional district 
any time they take the trouble. 

The spenders will not cut spending of 
thelr own free will. It is your problem to 
organize so that no man can be nominated 
in your congressional district unless he has 
pledged himself to cut spending where it 
hurts—where the vested interests will pun- 
ish him for taking away their easy money. 
But he must have protection against their 
wrath. Only you can give it to him. 

Such an uprising will succeed if our angry 
people combine by congressional districts 
and State party organizations, to make sure 
party nominations go only to men who are 
truly devoted to the Constitution, and who 
are ready to fight spending in all the forms 
the spenders love to devise. 

Members of Congress either have no power, 
or they have the greatest political power in 
the Nation. Senators and Representatives 
have no power of their own. Their only 
power is what they get from their active 
constituents. 

When his constituents have been brain- 
washed by the spenders into believing for- 
eign aid is an elixir guaranteed to cure all 
illnesses, a Senator or Co an has no 
power and no influence, He is like an 
ambassador, all dressed up in uniform and 
gold braid, whose country has been taken 
over by subversion. He must go over to the 
enemy, or resign. 

Congress is powerless, or very powerful. It 
will be very powerful only if the men sent 
to Washington as representatives are the 
front line of an angry, determined, well- 
organized, and devoted band of patriots, 
working together to make each district into 
& fortress fighting to the bitter end in de- 
fense of American liberty. 


Award to Women in Radio and TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
in the May 1957 issue of McCall’s maga- 
zine entitled “Seven Women in Radio 
and TV Win the McCall’s Mike.” One 
of the women honored by this magazine 
owns and operates the radio station in 
Pierre, S. Dak., which is the capital of 
our great State. She is Ida McNeil. 
Ida is an institution in Pierre, and her 
reports to hér friends and neighbors in 
this ranching area of South Dakota are 
eagerly awaited. It is significant that 
only a couple of years ago a celebration 
was held at which hundreds of people 
turned out to honor this lady. I am 
happy to join with her many friends in 
rejoicing over this latest honor which 
has been bestowed upon her in being 
Selected by McCall's as the radio execu- 
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— 52 service to the community in gen- 
e ate 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the article is estimated to 
make approximately 2%pages of the 
Recorp at a cost of $173.25. Notwith- 
Standing the cost, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objectión, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Seven WOMEN IN Rapiro AND TV WIN THE 
McCati's MIKE 

The top award of McCall's seven annual 
presentations to American women in radio 
and television goes this year to a young 
woman whose untiring efforts, both on tele- 
vision and off, helped conquer one of the 
worst outbreaks of polio in our Nation's his- 
tory—Miss Lee Phillip, of Chicago. 

Last July when Chicago, almost overnight, 
found itself in the panic of a polio epidemic, 
Lee Phillip telephoned Dr. Herman Bunde- 
sen, president of the board of health. She 
was willing to turn over her television pro- 
gram on station WBBM-TV every day, full 
time if necessary, to fight the fear and ig- 
norance that was keeping thousands of chil- 
dren from getting Salk vaccine. 

At 5:30 that same afternoon Dr. Bundesen 
appeared on Miss Phillip’s 15-minute pro- 
gram, explained the problem that faced the 
city, and to demonstrate the ease of the 
Salk inoculation gave Lee Phillip a vaccina- 
tion in front of the TV camera. 

Next day Lee joined a mobile unit of the 
board of health and traveled from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood assisting with vacci- 
nations, She personally helped inoculate 
more than 1,000 children, Every day her 
program kept people posted about the loca- 
tion of the mobile units and those sections 
of the city that most needed the vaccine. 

By the end of August what had threatened 
to be Chicago's worst epidemic of polio had 
turned into what may very well be its last 
epidemic. 

“To you belongs a great deal of the credit,” 
Dr. Bundesen wrote Miss Phillip. 

Seven years ago Lee Phillip, a bacteriology 
major at Northwestern University, even in 
her idlest moments did not dream of a tele- 
vision career. The summer of her gradua- 
tion from college, however, her father asked 
her if she would help him out in one of a 
chain of florist shops he owns in the Chicago 
area. When the local florists needed some- 
one to make a television appearance Mr. 
Phillip suggested his daughter. “I guess 
I was the only one he felt he could spare 
from the shop.“ Lee says. 

The station, WBKB (now WBBM-TV), in- 
vited her back for more appearances and 
then offered her a job as an announcer. It 
was a strange life for the girl who had spent 
her previous 4 years looking through a mi- 
croscope. 

At 8:55 a. m. she signed the station on and 
said a short prayer. Through the morning 
at 15-minute intervals she read announce- 
ments, station breaks, and commercial, At 
noon she broadcast the news. At 2:00 she 
conducted a sewing circle. At 4:30 she in- 
terviewed guests. At 5:45 she took her 
women viewers “shopping.” Then after a 
quick dinner she returned to the studio to 
broadcast a weather report, 

When station WBKB became WBBM-TV 
Lee decided to concentrate on her shopping 
program, which by this time had thousands 
of followers. Shopping with Miss Lee, a 
pleasant chatty show for women, might have 
continued to be a pleasant chatty show with- 
out too much serious purpose if Lee Philip 
had not been the kind of person she is. The 
granddaughter of a Quaker minister, she has 
a profound belief in people's desire and ca- 
pacity to help one another. Soon she had 
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her busy housewives doing things they never 
dreamed they had time for. Just before 
Christmas, 1955, almost. 4,000 of them made 
dolls for children in hospitals and orphan- 
ages. Chicago’s Animal Welfare League, 
which often had a hard time placing its 
more unusual tenants, was invited to bring 
animals to Miss Lee's program. An aban- 
doned sheep was promptly adopted by an 
orphanage, a deodorized skunk by a boy 
scout troop. Although a kitten and a boxer 
dog each disrupted the show (the kitten by 
getting lost, the dog by knocking down a 
wall of scenery), Chicago has fewer un- 
wanted animals these days. 

Thanks to Lee's enthusiastic efforts, find- 
ing homes for Negro orphans has become an 
important project for thousands of women 
who did not even know that the problem 
existed before. And through her efforts a 
small orphanage in Haiti receives vitally 
needed gifts each month, 

Nobody was surprised when Lee Phillip 
made her extraordinary effort to fight the 
polio menace. It seemed only natural that 
this young woman should, in the words of 
McCall's judge, Mrs. John G. Lee, president 
of the League of Women Voters, offer her 
services for a critical need at a crucial mo- 
ment and for a cause which had great edu- 
cational as well as great human value.” 

Executive, service to the community in 
general: The lives of most of the residents 
of the sparsely settled Dakota prairie—where 
telephones and mail deliveries are few— 
have been made more secure by the matter- 
of-fact voice of Mrs. Ida McNeil, owner of 
Radio Station KGFX in Pierre, S. Dak. The 
personal impact of her broadcasts is so great 
that her listeners, among them Governor 
Joe Foss and Mayor A. E. Munck of Pierre, 
refer to her affectionately as “Mrs. Pierre.” 

From a studio in her house Mrs. McNeil 
brings to her isolated listeners news of their 
friends, relatives, and neighbors on a pro- 
gram called Party Line. In 1923 a patient 
at St. Mary’s Hospital said to her, “Mother 
hasn't a telephone. Won't you please broad- 
cast news about me so she'll know I'm get- 
ting better?” Since then Mrs. McNeil has 
been announcing the condition of patients 
regularly four times a day on weekdays and 
once on Sundays. She tells who was ad- 
mitted, who was discharged, who is doing 
nicely, and who isn’t. She lists births and 
deaths, sends messages for patients (‘Will 
Neighbor Brown please feed the cattle?”), 
appeals for blood donors when they are 
needed. The Benedictine Sisters, who oper- 
ate the hospital, report that more than 
96,000 patients have benefited from her 
broadcasts. “Our prayers and intentions 
are that when Mrs. McNeil reaches the gates 
of Heaven, she will be met by the Divine 
Master with open arms,” wrote Sister Rose 
Marie. “‘For what you have done for the 
least of these, my brethren, you have done 
to Me.“ 

Mrs. McNeil not only owns KGFX—she is 
the operator, business manager, announcer, 
newscaster, program director and advertising 
solicitor. Her only full-time pald employee 
is an engineer. She is on the air 8 hours a 
day -and spends another 6 on paperwork 
and selling ad . This schedule is 
tough, she admits, but she still finds time to 
bake an occasional cake. 

She started in radio when she married a 
railway conductor who had been tinkering 
with radio since the days when it was just 
a novelty. Forty-one years ago he estab- 
lished an amateur station, the twelfth li- 
censed by the Federal Government. When 
Dana McNeil was away on his run he would 
take a radio along, and his wife would broad- 
cast to him news of the family and com- 
munity. 

There were eavesdroppers, and soon Mrs. 
McNeil was getting requests to broadcast an- 
nouncements to isolated ranch families. As 
her audience grew, she began to include 
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weather forecasts and hospital news. The 
hobby turned into a full-time job, and in 
1932 Mrs. McNeil decided to make it pay 
by putting it on a commercial basis. Many 
a worried young husband would learn for 
the first time from Mrs, McNeil that he had 
become a father. Bring a coat and an extra 
blanket for the baby,” she’d advise him, 

Clyde Donaldson, United Press correspond- 
ent in Pierre, describes Mrs. MeNeil's opera- 
tion as more than just a radio station, In 
a ranchland where neighbors are few and 
distances are great,” he says, “it is a social 
force.” 

Executive, service primarily for women: 
Fan mail is nothing new for a successful 
woman's television program, but the letters 
received by Mrs. Marian O'Brien of KETC, a 
small educational television station in St. 
Louis, Mo., would startle anyone not ac- 
quainted with her program, Ladies First. 

A typical letter reads: For the first time 
in my life I made perfect hollandaise sauce 
yesterday, thanks to you. 

“I should love having the Ten Elements of 
a Confession Story that you spoke of this 
evening. I promise to send you another 
manuscript soon. Do you think people 
would be interested in blood banks? 

“Your receipes are especially appealing to 
my husband.” 

Mrs. O'Brien's sutcess story began on Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, when she went on the air 
with a cookery show, A Pinch of Salt, 
aimed at Girl Scouts. She demonstrated 
the use of modern mixes and packaged foods 
in preparing traditional dishes, The re- 
sponse from unsuspected listeners was unbe- 
Uievable. 

“I feel that she's a friend whom I could 
depend upon for anything.“ wrote one 
woman. “She's the kind of person I would 
like to have for a neighbor,” affirmed an- 
other. . 

Producer W. Robert Miller subsequently 
organized an hour's evening program 
(Thursday, 8:30 p. m.) for Mrs. O'Brien that 
incorporated not only her cooking hints but 
also a workshop for writers. 

“Mrs. O'Brien had conducted a creative 
writing class at the YWCA and adult classes 
for a long time,” Bob Miller explains. We 
thought we'd find out if it’s true that every 
woman wants to be a writer. We're ready to 
say now that they all do—as long as Marian 
O'Brien will direct them.” 

Mrs. O’Brien, besides being an expert cook, 
is a successful writer. Her articles and 
stories have appeared in many magazines. 
Her generous professional advice to her hope- 
ful listeners through their television sets, as 
well as criticisms of manuscripts they submit 
to her, have resulted in many sold manu- 
scripts. This particularly pleases Mrs. 
O'Brien, 

“My real purpose,” she says, “is to get the 
housewife away from the dishpan. Writing 
is a wonderful outlet, as well as a source of 
additional Income, for the woman whose 
main energies are devoted to making a home 
and rearing a family.” 

On the air she is apt to prod the housewife 
into creative effort by saying: “Personally, I 
write from 9 to 12 * * * help or no help, 
dirty dishes in the sink or no, I'm at the 
typewriter * * * and somehow, oddly enough, 
the dishes always seem to get washed and 
most of the dust does eventually get picked 
up. You try it too.” 

Of the more than 170 listeners who began 
her writing course, only 1 dropped out—be- 
cause of sickness In the family. The St. 
Louis area has seen fathers baby-sitting 
while the mothers meet at one another's 
houses to follow the show in groups. 

Marian O'Brien has proved one thing to 
herself and the public: The country is 
filled with young housewives who not only 
want to improve their cooking but who have 
always wanted to write and need only the en- 
couragement to try. 
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Executive, service primarily for youth: 
Over WRC-TV, Washington, D. C., not long 
ago, a teen-age Jewish boy, speaking earnestly 
into the microphone, charged the churches 
and schools with frequently playing at toler- 
ance and understanding when social feeling 
has not kept them perfectly unbiased. 

A teen-age girl, seated at the long polished 
table, agreed with him. “It is the subtle 
prejudice,” she said with disarming candor, 
“that is displayed often by friends, teachers 
or [school] principals that you may come 
across.“ 

“What's being said in the house at the 
dinner table * * * when the parents are * * * 
conversing,” added a Negro high-school girl. 
“se * * will show their * * * prejudice 
clearly.” 

The four teen-agers, the moderator (Bette 
Jerome) and a special guest (Dr. Leonard P. 
Aries, executive director of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews) were that 
week’s panel members of Teen Talk, a lively 
and provocative discussion program that 
each Sunday at 12:30 to 1 p. m. offers to a 
large television audience the thoughtful, 
worthwhile and often surprising conversa- 
tion of young people. 

Teen Talk is the brain child of its pro- 
ducer, Sophie Altman, Washington house- 
wife and the mother of four children. A 
graduate of Wellesley College and Yale Law 
School, Mrs. Altman some time ago decided 
that trouble-between parent and teen-ager 
stems from the lack of real communication. 
Parents, she felt, do not take their chil- 
dren's worries and rationalizations seriously 
enough, or else they dismiss the teen-ager as 
a rebellious, unreceptive member of society, 
difficult to control. 

The teen-ager, on the other hand, thinks 
Mrs. Altman, too often considers his parents 
inflexible, old-fashioned, and unwilling to 
accept him on his true emotional level. 

“Teen Talk,” explains Mrs. Altman, “gives 
the teen-agers a chance to discuss problems 
important to themselves. Comparing their 
experiences with one another over television 
and evaluating those experiences emphasizes 
to them and to their parents that their 
problems are not unique but common to 
most families. There is comfort and se- 
curity in knowing your difficulties are uni- 
versal and that you are not being picked 
upon as the exclusive victim of family 
society." 

In preparing the show Ars. Altman 
arranges for prebroadcast discussions with 
the panel and supplies the moderator with 
questions and material to insure against 
any sags in interest or good topics during 
the broadcast. 

Subjects that have received frank han- 
dung by the young panelists of late have 
touched on problems arising from broken 
homes, careers, marriages, driving, the selec- 
tion of friends and dates, health, politics, 
popularity, school grievances, clothes, disci- 
pline, allowances, friendships, manners, in- 
terfaith dating, delinquency, the need for 
faith, and the extremely explosive issue in 
the District of Columbia—school integra- 
tion. 

Broadcaster, service to the community In 
general: When city councilmen of Balti- 
more, Md., burn the midnight oil over figures 
and facts it doesn't necessarily mean they're 
planning a new ordinance, There is a good 
chance they are simply boning up for an 
appearance on WMAR-Tv's program, City 
Council Report. 

Mrs. Elise Kemper, the program moderator, 
is: always more than a match for the coun- 
cilmen. An officer of the Women’s Civic 
League, she and her colleagues attend coun- 
cil hearings on proposed measures (these 
proposed ordinances become her program 
topics), check back newspaper files for coun- 
cilmen's past points of view, unearth parallel 
situations in other cities and, when they can, 
make sure that councilmen directly con- 
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cerned with issues under discussion are 
among her three guests every Tuesday, 5 to 
5:15 p. m. Guest rotation permits every 
councilman to appear on the show at least 
Once during the series. 

“The people who elected these men should 
see them in action,” says Mrs. Kemper. 

To arouse interest in city government, 
Mrs. Kemper also invites her listeners to at- 
tend council meetings and tells them what 
buses to take to get to the city hall. Her 
television summaries are masterpieces in 
terms of how proposals under discussion 
affect the public and what the people can 
and should do in order that their opinions be 
Considered by the council. 

Elise Kemper, Vassar graduate, had her 
own -woman radio show, “Sally at the 
Switchboard,” which, beginning in 1934, she 
Wrote, produced and acted in. In World 
War II she became Chairman of Radio Pub- 
licity for the Womanpower Commission of 
the Maryland Employment Bureau. Its pur- 
pose: to get women out of nonessential in- 
dustry into war jobs. Personnel directors of 
the 250 large war plants around Baltimore 
Teckon that she persuaded 81,000 women into 
War industry—including, adds Mrs. Kemper, 
Not only the cooks of her friends but her own 
as well. 

Mrs. Kemper has been credited by both 
the mayor and the city councilmen with 
stimulating public interest in the activities 
of Baltimore’s lawmakers, which in turn, 
nas made for more effective legislation for 
the benefit of the community. Her constant 
Publicizing of the Baltimore Council meet- 
ings has resulted in a highly attentive and 
Productive lawmaking body in the city, as 
Well as an informed public. 

As moderator, her handling of the coun- 
eiimen is skillful and diplomatic, politely 
interrupting when one member attempts to 
dominate or begins to bore. Her pertinent 
Questions hold the main subject on the 
track and also pack plenty of substantial ma- 
terial into her 15-minute program. 

One grateful listener wrote: “We Ameri- 
‘fans, particularly in large cities, have almost 
completely lost personal contact with the 
People we elect to handle our affairs. Hardly 
anyone goes to a council meeting nowadays. 
Four program has now brought the 
- council and department heads into our 
homes; made them human beings, not mere 
names.” 

Broadcaster, service to women: Breaking 
through the sound barrier is no more dan- 
gerous than jumping a horse. This, at least, 
is the opinion of Del Vina Wheeldon, whose 
Program. It's a Woman's World, is broadcast 
from 1:30 to 2 p. m. Monday through Friday 
on Cincinnati's radio station WCKY, 

Just a year ago this month Del Vina (as 
she is known to her listeners) strapped her- 
self into an Air Force jet and was flown at 
830 miles an hour over Lake Erie at an alti- 
tude of 48,000 feet, then was dropped through 
the sonic barrier when the plane went into 
a dive. She was the first woman ever to 
have been a passenger on a flight of this 
type. 

The trip was not just a stunt. For a long 
time it had disturbed Del Vina that Air 
Force enlistments and reenlistments were 
falling off because mothers thought jet fiy- 
ing was too dangerous for their sons. “It 
seems to me," she wrote the Continental Air 
Defense Command, that with au the re- 
Sponsibllities the Air Force has for our na- 
tional protection, it shouldn't have to worry 
about frightened mothers.” She didn't 
know much about the problems of the Air 
Force herself, she continued, and she doubted 
that other housewives did either. 

So she proposed a series of broadcasts in 
which she would dramatize for all women 
the safety factors, the degree of training 
and preparation of airmen, and she would 
Start by fiying through the sound barrier 
herself. “If this is done by a woman who 
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is a housewife (in private life she is Mrs. 
R. G. Wheeldon), and I can explain all the 
details of how I was prepared for it,” she 
said, “I don't see how women can fall to 
realize their fears are in error.” 

The Air Force took her up on her offer, 
and last May 12 she made her flight. “The 
only thing I was worried about,” she said 
later, “was that I wouldn't get back in time 
for my hair appointment that afternoon.” 

In the broadcasts which followed, Del 
Vina attacked the doubts of Air Force men 
and their families. Day after day she 
pointed to the increased safety of jet flying, 
the importance of our Air Force as a means 
of staving off war, the pride with which 
young men can wear the Air Force uniform, 
the opportunities for future careers. And 
tor the taxpayers, she noted that the failure 
of Air Force specialists to reenlist is costing 
us $2 billion a year. 

The Air Force was so impressed with Del 
Vina's scripts that it had reprints made and 
circulated for recruiting purposes. Other 
women in radio and television were encour- 
aged to follow Del Vina’s lead. She was the 
only woman awarded the Air Force Associa- 
tion's citation of honor last year, and Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, United States Air Force 
Chief of Staff, congratulated her on the re- 


assurance she had given to American women. 


“We are extremely proud of you,” said 
Col. Barney Oldfield, Director of Informa- 
tion Services for the Continental Air De- 
fense Command, “both for the lengths to 
which you were willing to go and for the 
series of constructive public-service broad- 
casts which resulted.” 

“If the Air Force can get the full under- 
standing and support of the women of 


America,“ wrote Bernard M. Baruch, “both 


it and the country will be benefited. You 
are certainly doing your share.” There were 
hundreds of letters, too, from mothers, pilots, 
and prospective draftees thanking her for 
the reassurance she had given them. 

“She made Cincinnati women wake up 
and think,” is the boast of her station. 
There are few in her tremendous daily au- 
dience who would not wholeheartedly agree. 

Broadcaster, service primarily for youth: 
Few educators or child psychologists have 
entered the field of broadcasting with a more 
solid background, knowledge or intelligence 
than Miss Helen Parkhurst, who conducts the 
weekly half-hour program “Growing Pains” 
on the Westinghouse broadcasting stations. 
And few have won such enthusiastic recog- 
nition among both teachers and a constantly 
widening audience. Miss Parkhurst is genu- 
inely an expert—a fact which is clearly re- 
fiected in her programs. 

“Growing Pains” is a unique program by 
and about youth. It operates on the premise 
that there is more good than bad in the youth 
of America, and that delinquency is but one 
of many youth problems. Miss Parkhurst 
spotlights the many hopes, ambitions, frus- 
trations and exaltations of the milions of 
boys and girls groping through those perilous 
years before adulthood. 

Each week 4 or 5 youngsters are brought 
before the microphone to engage in conver- 
sation on topics uppermost in their minds: 
What do teenagers really think about their 
parents, about sex, about juvenile delin- 
quency? What do Negro boys and girls have 
to say about life in the United States? What 
do Jewish children say about the problems 
of minority groups? How does a girl from 
Indiana differ in her outlook from another 
girl in Boston, New York or Pittsburgh? 

The tee are not rehearsed, nor are 
they even briefed beforehand on the subject 
under discussion. The result—frank and 
refreshing opinions. While directing the 
conversations Miss Parkhurst never editorial- 
izes or preaches; she merely leads the partici- 
pants to their own conclusions. Through a 
better understanding of why, the listeners 
are able to come to their own conclusions too. 
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The reaction to “Growing Pains” has 
astounded even Miss Parkhurst. In Pitts- 
burgh, for example, recordings of her pro- 
grams have been taken to PTA's, women's 
clubs and other discussion groups. The 
Cleveland Board of Education has used them 
in classroom discussions. Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, uses them on a regular basis 
in its College of Education. 

Miss Parkhurst's mail is an uninterrupted 
flow of praise. “I have never heard a dram- 
atization of teen-age problems which was 
more effective," one of the letters reads. 
“It is good to hear young people act out 
of conviction and personal pride,” says an- 
other, And a third: “A true source of ab- 
sorbing information from original Ameri- 
cans.” 

Miss Parkhurst is no stranger to radio and 
television. She won 4 awards in 1949 and 
1950 for her program Child's World. Her 
World of Sound program was named the 
year’s best by the Grolier Society in 1953, 
In educational circles she is best known as 
the founder of the laboratory plan for ele- 
mentary education—later known as the 
Dalton plan. Her book Education in the 
Dalton Plan, which was written in 1922, has 
been published in 14 languages, and only 
recently it was used in Italy as the basis 
for an educational reform. She was the 
founder and for 25 years the head of the 
Children’s University School in New York, 
later to become the Dalton School. And she 
is the only American educator after whom 
a European school has been named—the 
Helen Parkhurst Dalton School in Rotter- 
dam, the Netherlands. 

Growing Pains is broadcast by stations 
WBZ-WBZA in Boston and Springfield, Mass.; 
KDKA in Pittsburgh; KYW in Cleveland; 
WOWO in Fort Wayne; and KEX in Portland, 
Oreg. Other stations carrying it are WNYC 
in New York, WPWT in Philadelphia, WXPN 
at the University of Pennsylvania, WOSU at 
Ohio State University, and WBAA at Purdue 
University. 

THE JUDGES 

Fairfax M. Cone, president, Foote, Cone & 
Belding. 

Miss Bette Doolittle, chairman, National 
Public Relations Committee, American 
Women in Radio and Television, Inc. 

Wendell H. Ford, president, United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. John G. Lee, president, League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 

8 Otis Lee Wiese, editor and publisher, Me- 
all's. 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Lancaster (S. C.) 
News of May 6, 1957: 

THE GRAND MANNER 

If a well-dressed gentleman began walking 
the streets of Lancaster soliciting funds to 
build swimming pools, badminton courts, 
beach houses, and all the other luxuries of 
civilization for personnel of the United States 
Information Agency in such farflung places 
as Moscow, Rangoon, Accra, and Laos, it 
would not be long before some member of 
the chamber of commerce called the police. 

Yet, this is just a sample of what this over- 
blown agency thinks the American taxpayer 
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should provide for employees living abroad 
and engaged in the arduous task of selling 
the American way of life to: the citizens of 
other nations. Such foolishness cannot be 
justified unless it is the purpose of the USIA 
to convince other peoples that the taxpayer 
in the United States is, in fact, a millionaire 
and that the funds of Uncle Sam are truly 
inexhaustible. 

Such a conception of this country is as 
dangerous as it is wrong. Pride of purse is 
just as offensive to citizens of other lands 
as were the regal trappings of empire in the 
old days of colonial expansion. If the USIA 
cannot find personnel willing to adapt them- 
selves to conditions as they find them in 
foreign. countries, then it is doubtful that 
the message this agency is trying to deliver 
will ever be effective. 

Some doubt as to the usefulness of the 
USIA us presently constituted has already 

-arisen in Congress. The House cut $35 mil- 
lion from the USIA budget requests and the 
Senate may lop off some more. Senator 
Mke Mansrreco thinks another $20 million 
or so can be pruned from what's left. 

During a recent hearing before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Representative Rooney, of New York, 
went into details of a request by the USIA 
for $260,000 for recreational facilities. Said 
Representative ROONEY: 

“We find such items as construction of a 
tennis court at Basra, Iraq, the construction 
of a hall for movies and indoor games and 
dancing and tennis in Rangoon, Burma— 
that one to the extent of §19,500—a rest cen- 
ter for our Moscow people, a swimming pool, 
two more tennis courts with floodlights, pro- 
vision for dancing and cards at Vientiane, 
Laos, at a cost of $27,000. 

“You want to build a clubhouse in Bel= 
grade with a swimming pool at Kabul, At 
Warsaw you want to provide for such out- 
door activities as badminton, basketball, 
baseball, volley ball, and softball. You 
want a swimming pool at Asuncion, Para- 

y * * you want a beachhouse at Accra 
on the Gold Coast * * * a swimming pool in 
Caicutta * * * a beach hut and cabanas at 
Madras * * * four tennis courts and sporting 
equipment at New Deihi * * another ten- 
nis court at Kuwait * another swimming 
pool and tennis and volley ball and bad- 
minton courts at Monrovia. 

“I am wondering,” said Representative 
Rooney to the USIA representative, “if this 
recreation could not be deferred.” 

“It could be, sir,” replied. the witness, 
“But I do not think it should be.” ' 

Well, we have news for the USIA. A lot 
of us taxpayers have deferred indefinitely 
any swimming pools, beachhouses, badmin- 
ton courts and card rooms. We are living 
like natives here In America and finding life 
bearable, 


More Soil-Bank Inequity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, dated May 7, 1957, sum- 
marizing contract commitments for the 
conservation reserve of the soil bank, 
estimates that the 1957 obligations of 
the Federal Government for annual and 
practice payments in the conservation 
reserve will total $108,317,000. 
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When we study the figures for indi- 
vidual States, we find that Texas, with a 
population of 7,700,000 in the 1950 cen- 
sus, stands to receive $27,277,000—more 
than the estimated payments to be due 
37 other States having a total population 
of 121 million. 

Texas is understandably proud of its 
right, acquired on admission to the 
Union, to divide itself into up to five 
separate States, at its discretion. On 
this basis, it might be that Texas would 
expect to receive as much in cash bene- 
fits as five other States. Can it be said, 
though that a program is economically’ 
sound and equitable when one State ac- 
quires claim to a greater payment than 
the combined amounts expected to be 
due 37 other States? 


Here are the Department of Agricul- 
ture figures for the 37 States and for 
Texas: 
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: Gregory Herman, Ukrainian Leader and 


Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following news story. 


which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader-Evening News of May 6, 
1957, relating to the death of Gregory 
Herman, one-time Wilkes-Barre educa- 
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tor and more recently an official of the 
Ukrainian National Association: 

Gregory Herman, supreme secretary of 
Ukrainian National Association and former 
Coughlin and GAR High School teacher, 
died in Bergen Pines Hospital, Bergen 
County, N. J., Sunday afternoon, after suf- 
fering a stroke. He was 61. 

Funeral will be held from the Jarema 
Funeral Home, 129 East Seventh Street, 
New York City, on Wednesday morning with 
n requiem mass at 10 at St. Gorge’s Ukrain- 
lan Catholic Church, 22 East Seventh Street, 
New York City. Interment in Calvary Ceme- 
tery, New York City. 

A former resident of 9 East Jackson Street, 
Mr. Herman had resided in New Jersey 8 
years. Long active in fraternal, civic and 
education affairs, he resigned from the city 
school system in 1949 to accept the national 
presidency of the Ukrainian National Asso- 
ciation, an international fraternal organiza- 
tion of more than 65,000 members with head- 
quarters in Jersey City. 

In 1950 he was elected supreme secretary 
and served in that capacity to the time of 
his death. For many years before moving 
to New Jersey, Mr. Herman was a vice presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Born in the Ukraine, Mr. Herman was 
brought to Wilkes-Barre at the age of 12 by 
his parents. He attended Wilkes-Barre city 
schools and was a graduate of Coughlin High 
School. He received the bachelor of philos- 
ophy degree from Lafayette College and later 
pursued graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he received the degree of 
master of science in economics. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. Herman 
was for many years a member and officer of 
the Organized Reserves. Long an advocate 
of adult education, Mr. Herman served as in- 
structor in languages and folklore in the 
Adult Education Center of Wilkes-Barre 
T. M. C. A. 

Surviving are his wife; three children, Ann 
Marie and Catherine, both graduates of Col- 
lege Misericordia and now teaching in the 
public schools of Lodi, N. J., and Gregory, 
Jr., Lakes Charles, La.; father, Peter Herman; 
sister, Mrs. Catherine Lukacz, and brother, 
Dmitro, all of Wilkes-Barre, 


Postal Pay Poses Recruiting Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


* OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Robert W. Morehead, Jr., which was 
published in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat oh April 26, 1957: 

Postat Pay ROSES RECRUITING PROBLEM 
To the Forron: 

Bills have - been introduced in the present 
Congress to give postal workers a much 
needed increase in salary. During the past 
salary campaigns the postal workers have 
been called Treasury raiders’ and other 
equally unjustified epithets. — 

Spokesmen of the powerful United States 
chambers of commerce have attacked the 
proposed increases as being unjustified and 
not in the public's interest. The threat has 
been broadcast that a raise in postal salaries 
would bring about devastating inflation. 
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The ridiculous charge has been made that. 
Postal increases would be the signal for all 
labor to seek like increases. High officials 
in government have used their positions of 
trust to create a wrong impression. The 
so-called deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
Ment has been heralded far and wide as 
some extremely vicious monster, with the 
Cloaked insinuation it is the fault of postal 
employees. 

It is true the Post Office Department does 
not pay its full way. However, the question 
Can be asked, what Government agency does 
Operate in the black“? It is my conten- 
tion that the postal deficit is not related to 
the responsibility of the Congress and the 
Post Office Department to pay its skilled 
workers a fair and living wage. Why is it 
the Post Office Department and its employees 
are singled out for all this lambasting about 
the deficit? 

Since 1939 post office clerks, carriers, and 
Clerks in the Postal Transportation Service 
have received salary advances averaging less 
than 91 percent. Please compare the weekly 
percentage increase in other flelds of employ- 
ment for the same period of time: printing 
industry, 294 percent; petroleum and coal 
Products, 329 percent; manufacturing, 282 
Percent; steel, 358 percent; automotive, 301 
Percent; machinery workers, 324 percent; and 
Class 1 railroads, 278 percent. Does this com- 
Parison look as if postal workers are Treasury 
Taiders? The postal workers, through their 
employee organizations, are only making a 
deeperate effort to maintain a bare existence 
in these days of ever-rising costs. 

The Heller committee of the University of 
California has made an intensive study of 
earnings required to provide a commonly 
accepted standard of living. The study 
shows it takes an income of $5,849.67 a year 
to maintain a home and provide a modest 
living for a family of 4. The entrance basic 
Salary of postal clerks and carriers is $3,660 
and after 7 years of satisfactory service ad- 
vances to $4,410, The conclusion drawn 
Irom the committee report is that postal 
Workers are some $1,400 short of being able 
to maintain a modest living. Can it be 
truthfully stated the postal workers are 
Overpaid? Can it be said they are making 
Unreasonable requests when they ask for an 
upward adjustment in salaries? 

The Post Office Department is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit help, and, or 
to retain the services of those already on the 
payroll. The postmaster of St. Louis has re- 
cently found it necessary to circularize his 
Postal area in an effort to secure recruits. 
Every day finds skilled, experienced em- 
Ployees leaving the postal service to return 
to private industry. They give as explana- 
tion the unsatisfactory working conditions 
in the Post Office Department and the neces- 
sity to obtain better wages. Business has 
long since realized that the organization and 
Maintenance of a personnel staff trained to 
do the job efficiently, and given pay and 
working conditions adequate to maintain 
high morale and a low turnover rate, are 
economically sound. 

Rogert W. MoREH#EsD, Jr. 


What and Why of McCarthy Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
IN THE . — OF 5 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, George Todt in his column on 
May 7, makes some pertinent observa- 
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tions regarding the late Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including his article: 
WHAT AND WHY or MCCARTHY STOP 


„Strange —is it not?—that of the myriads 
who 
Before us passed the door of darkness 
through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road 
Which to discover we must travel too.” 
—Omar Khayyam, Rubaiyat. 


Brave Horatius is dead and who will arise 
now to defend the bridge which leads into 
the heart of Rome, itself? Who will keep 
the Red foe in play? Who will speak up 
again? 

Whatever else his enemies and detractors 
may have said of him, none can deny that 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
was a fighter for American principles as he 
believed them to be according to his con- 
science. No pacifist, he. Here was a war- 
rior. He will be missed. 

Whether we agreed or disagreed with the 
stormy petrel of the Senate, we ought to 
recognize that the controversy and conflict 
of viewpoints he aroused was a very healthy 
thing for all of us. Until he came on the 
scene, we had heard the word from a little 
bird in the White House that any fears of 
Communist infiltration into our Govern- 
ment was only a red herring. Before the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin had finished 
with that red herring, however, the odor 
from it convinced most of us that there was 
something rotten several thousand miles 
due west from Denmark. 

Senator McCarthy was going great guns 
in his battle against Communist influences 
inside Government until he stubbed his toe 
at Fort Monmouth, N. J., a United States 
Army Signal Corps center, At this point, 
the controversial Gallup poll—certainly no 
McCarthy supporter—was forced to admit 
that he commanded the approval of 70 per- 
cent of the Protestant and 85 percent of the 
Catholic population in the United States for 
his gallant fight against the Reds. 

But his attempt to investigate the suspi- 
cious situation at Fort Monmouth proved 
his Waterloo. Powerful forces stirred them- 
selves into frenzied action behind the scenes. 
What went on exactly has never been re- 
vealed. But in the end we learned that 
some mysterious powers convinced President 
Eisenhower that his executive authority was 
being challenged by Mr. McCarthy. The 
President seized the gantlet reputed to 
have been thrown down to him by the Sen- 
ator. The war was on. McCarthy was 
charged with having attempted to get an 
easy berth in the Army for a former em- 
ployee, Pvt. G. David Schine. The hunt for 
Reds was over. 

McCarthy’s strategic mistake—and it was 
one I pointed out repeatedly as a television 
commentator at the time—was permitting 
himself to go on trial for the better part of a 
year on such a silly charge in the first place. 
He was on the overwhelming offensive—the 
Nation was behind him in his efforts to ferret 
out the Reds in high places—and he ought 
never to haye permitted his crusade to have 
been halted and himself to be placed on the 
defensive, In doing so, he permitted the 
opposition to turn the proceedings Into a 
boring, even ludicrous, repetition of triviali- 
ties which finally wore out the patience of 
the nationwide audience, the public. 

When the time was deemed ripe—when 
the public was at last so weary with calcu- 
lated asininities that it no longer cared who 
was right or wrong in the case—the censure 
movement against Senator McCarthy was 
slipped over with ease. That was the quite 
obvious purpose of the tiresome marathon 
from the start. y 

What McCarthy should have done when 
the Army charges were revealed against him 
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ought to have been simply to ignore them. 
Had he treated them with derision, had he 
gone right ahead with his offensive against 
the Communists, he might have won. The 
public, itself, might conceivably have come 
to his rescue, had he continued his crusade 
against the Nation's enemies instead of grind- 
ing to a halt to defend himself on know- 
nothing charges which were essentially 
stupid. 

The most astonishing part of this whole 
silly mess centering around Fort Monmouth 
is that Senator McCarthy was apparently 
dead right in this instance. That there vas 
espionage of the most serious nature going 
on there at the time—and for some years 
previously—can hardly be questioned any 
longer. Anyone in doubt ought to look at 
page 8449 of the United States CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 31, 1956, under the remarks of 
Representative CLare Horrman, Republican, 
of Michigan. 

There we learn from a Russian translator of 
American documents in Moscow spy head- 
quarters that thousands of important classi- 
fied papers from Fort Monmouth had been 
handled by himself personally. More thou- 
sands came from the laboratories of the Radio 
Corporation of America we were told by the 
Russian “Andriyeve.” All this was discussed 
in my column August 13, 14, and 15 last year. 
An investigation of Fort Monmouth seems 
to have been very much in order. But in- 
stead Senator McCarthy got censured. How 
about this? 


Jury System, States Rights for Congress 
To Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recor, I include the following 
editorial from the Nashville Banner of 
May 6, 1957. The editorial is one which 
warrants the attention of the entire 
membership since it deals with responsi- 
bility of the Congress in our system of 
government: 

JEFFERSON ON FUNDAMENTALS: JURY SYSTEM, 
STATES RIGHTS ror CONGRESS To GUARD 
Presumably even the liberals have heard 

of Thomas Jefferson—for periodically and 

variously they celebrate his birthday, usually 
in the name of raising campaign funds. They 
should find out more about Jefferson; could 

profitably study some of his writings as a 

man who knew considerable about govern- 

ment, and States rights whose scvereignty 
he urgently championed. 

In his first annual message to Congress, as 
third President of the United States, he dis- 
cussed among other things the judiciary, He 
said, speaking to Congress, remember: 

“The judiciary system of the United States, 
and especially that portion of it recently 
erected, will of course present itself to the 
contemplation of and, that they. 
may be able to judge of the proportion which 
the institution bears to the business it has 
to perform, I have caused to be procured from 
the several States and now lay before Con- 
gress an exact statement of all the causes 
decided since the first establishment of the 
courts. 

“And while on the judiciary organizatisn it 
will be worthy of your consideration whether 
the protection of the inestimable institution 
of Juries hag been extended to all the cases 
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involving the security of our persons and 
perty.” 

3 Jefferson did not regard the 
inestimable institution of juries as some- 
thing to be shunted—by administrative or 
legislative optidn—to a sidetrack, Govern- 
ment-by-injunction hadn't been invented 
yet. The Constitution was new; the Bill of 
Rights was newer, and Congress wasn't to 
learn for several generations that States 
rights were just a reactionary figment of 
Dixiecrat imagination. 

He had more than that to say, partciularly 
about keeping the lines of Government with- 
in their respective areas. He warned against 
complication, burdensome encumbrance, and 
trespass, saying: 

“When we consider that this Government 
is charged with the external and mutual re- 
lations only of these States; that the States 
themselves have principal care of our per- 
sons, Our property, and our reputation, con- 
stituting the great field of human concerns, 
we may well doubt whether our organization 
is not too complicated, too expensive; 
whether offices and officers have not been 
multiplied unnecessarily and sometimes in- 
juriously to the service they were meant to 
provide. 

“Considering the general tendency to mul- 
tiply offices and dependencies and to increase 
expense to the ultimate term of burden 
which the citizen can bear, it behooves us to 
avail ourselves of every occasion which pre- 
sents itself for taking off the surcharge, that 
it never may be seen here that after leaving 
to labor the smallest portion of its earnings 
on which it can subsist, Government shall 
itself consume the whole residue of what it 
was instituted to guard.” 

Jefferson was known for his strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. His followers 
usually were called the Democratic-Repub- 
licans. 

It is time the Democratic-Republicans 
started following his precepts again. 


Senator Joe McCarthy 
SPEECH 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to pay my tribute to Senator Joz Mc- 
CARTHY. 

I have known the Senator, and his 
lovely and gallant wife, ever since I first 
came to Congress. I looked upon them 
as friends. 

Whatever anyone may think of Sena- 
tor McCarruy’s methods, no one can 
deny his patriotism or his courage. In 
an age of chiselers and opportunists, he 
had preserved and he used the power of 
righteous indignation, He alerted many 
to the dangers in our midst and saved 
our country from many traitors who, 
fearing him, slunk into the dark recesses 
from where they safely spewed their 
venom and filth on him, but did not dare 
attack our country openly. 

Perhaps, Mr, Speaker, the ancients 
who told us that we could die of a broken 
heart were not so wrong. Perhaps ha- 
tred can break a heart, and evil thoughts 
may kill as easily as mere physical ills. 
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Edmond Rostand, the French poet 
who wrote about Napoleon's son. makes 
his hero say this on his deathbed: 

Too many people wanted my death, and I 
die by being killed In too many hearts. 


Jor McCartTuy is now before the Judge 
of us all. That Judge is just and He will 
understand. 


The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, plans are 
well underway for construction of a Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Young and old alike thrill with the 
excitement and romance of the early 
West. The American cowboy is not only 
a colorful part of American history, but 
he was an essential figure in the develop- 
ment of the frontier that has now become 
the heartland of this great Nation. 

Rugged individualism, personal deter- 
mination and initiative were qualities 
which, combined with good old-fashioned 
hard work, enabled men of vision to build 
the West. 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
will honor the great cattlemen and other 
outstanding pioneers who worked for 
the progress and created the tradition of 
the West. Honorees will include work- 
ing cowboys, cattlemen, pioneers, rodeo 
cowboys, trailblazers, and others deemed 
worthy by the trustees of the national 
organization. 

The standards established by the trus- 
tees are: Honorees must be outstanding 
Americans, prominent in the develop- 
ment of the West, or in perpetuating the 
traditions of the western country. They 
may be nominated by historical, livestock 
and rodeo associations and other groups, 
or by individuals, and must be recom- 
mended to the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame and elected by its trustees. 

The first five men chosen fulfill all 
these qualifications. They are: 

Theodore Roosevelt—rancher in the 
Dakotas and later United States Presi- 
dent. - 

Will Rogers—a man who never let the 
world forget that he was a cowboy. 

Charles Russell—Montana artist 
known for his paintings of the frontier 
West. 

Charles Goodnight—a real pioneer of 
Texas’ range cattle industry and fore- 
most traildriver. 

Jake McClure—working cowboy of 
New Mexico, rodeo champion and judge. 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
has been chartered as a nonprofit cor- 
poration. National trustees have been 
‘appointed in each of the 17 Western 
States, including the governors as ex- 

officio trustees. 

The site of the Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum is a triangular piece of land which 
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combines prairie flatness and wooded 
hills. It is located along United States 
Highways 66 and 77 and is within easy 
reach of all traveling Americans. 

A million dollars has already been 
subscribed so that construction of the 
project is assured. However, five times 
that amount is the goal of the trustees. 
The memorial must be properly symbolic 
of an era which has made our Nation 
great and provided our heritage of cour- 
age and freedom. / 

The inspiration of the early West 
must be preserved and perpetuated to 
coming generations of American youth. 
The Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
has this very worthwhile objective. 
The prayer of Dr. G. Raymond Camp- 
bell, pastor, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., at the 
site dedication on November 11, 1955, 
reflects the great value of this project. 
The prayer reads as follows: 

Oh, Thou God of the open plains, who 
never made a man you didn't love, we pray 
that You will hallow this place in the mem- 
ory of men of the saddle, that the best of 
the past can be carried into the future, 

If sometimes, someone should imagine, up 
here on this hill, that he has caught just 
a whiff of the smell of bacon frying over 
an open fire, or the bubble of coffee boiling 
over onto coals of the fire, or the creak of a 
tired saddle, and the evening lowing of 
gata off in the distance, we'll thank You, 

And if some still night when the moon 
is full, someone should think that he hears 
again the soft breath of a harmonica, or the 
sound of a man quietly humming to him- 
self, then we'll believe, like those men who 
were riding herd 2,000 years ago, that the 
angels have come mighty close to earth 


n, 

It is in the memory of the men who built 
this West, we ask You to dedicate this place, 
And, Lord, up there on the high range where 
the grass is always green and a man’s horse 
never gets tired, we pray that the boys are 
happy with what we are doing here, Amen. 


ä The Public’s Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“The Public's Right To Know” which 
appeared in the Belleville (III.) News- 
Democrat on May 7, 1957. The editorial 
was written by the Honorable Robert 
L, Kern, publisher of the News-Demo- 
crat, and a zealous advocate of the pub- 
lic’s right to know how public officials 
conduct public business: 

THe Pusuic’s Richt To Know 

The public has the right to know what 
public officials are doing with the public's 
business, when they do it. 

Seldom has that right been more flagrantly 
abused than in the Civil Aeronautics Board's 
handling of the Northeast Airlines case, and 
seldom has the need for open decisions ar- 
rived at been more clearly demonstrated, 
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The CAB, a public agency established to 
serve the public interest in control of avia- 
tion, met in private last August 2 and yoted 
3 to 2 to grant Northeast Airlines a big 
juicy plhum—the New Tork-Miami passen- 
ger route for which Delta Airlines also made 
application. 

The decision was highly improper—not 
necessarily on its merit, but for the reason 
that it was adopted in the presence of a 
score of interested men and behind doors 
barred to the public and the publics repre- 
sentatives, the press. 

To make matters worse, the secret decl- 
sion was not immediately announced but 
held under covers for more than a week. It 
was finally made public on August 10. 

In the meantime, through one device or 
another, some people were permitted to peek 
under the covers, arrogate themselves a 
Proprietary interest in a public affair, and 
use it to their own pecuniary advantage. 

On August 3 there was a flurry of trading 
in Northeast Airlines stock which brought 
quick, handsome profits to the privileged 
few. As the story is now unfolding: before 
a Senate committee, it is a glaring example 
of an abuse of public-office that should not 
be tolerated. 

Private discussion may be necessary be- 
fore a decision of this kind is arrived at. 
But when action is taken the public should 
be represented in order that it may be fully 
informed as soon as possible. 

Bureaucrats frequently try to argue other- 
wise, and sometimes they invoke in all sin- 
cerity what they believe to be the best in- 
terests of the public. But in reality they are 
merely trying to rationalize their own pri- 
vate or bureaucratic interests, 

The Northeast Airlines case makes it 
plain that public officials have no right to 
abridge the public's right to know. Con- 
gress should take whatever action is neces- 
sary to make this principle stick throughout 
the Federal Government, 


Herbert Hoover, Senator Byrd, and 
Mr. People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial by Joseph 
R. Jahraus, of the Laguna Beach Lum- 
ber Co., which appeared in the Laguna 
Beach paper. In view of the fact that 
it is an open letter to Mr. Congressman, 
I would like to give all the Members of 
Congress an apportunity to read it: 

Hersert Hoover, SENATOR BYRD, AND Mn. 

PEOPLE 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: You have of 
course heard of Herbert Hoover, Senator 
Byrp, and a family, 170 million strong named 
people? Yes? Then let's go on from there, 

You say you are in favor of economy in 
Government and deplore deficit spending. 
Herbert Hoover, a former President, was as- 
signed a big job by a Democratic administra- 
tion to point out the way to a safe economy 
and a commonsense way of doing Govern- 
ment business. You applauded his findings 
with words, Whatever happened to his rec- 
ommendations? If they had been adopted 
even in part this Nation would be on a sound 
financial basis. 
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You have also heard of Senator Bran, of 
Virginia? Perhaps he carries the idea of 
thrift and commonsense in Government 
spending to the extreme. We would not 
know about that. But we do know this: His 
people, in his home State, keep on sending 
him back to Washington. Apparently his 
sound business ideas have lost him no votes, 
So what are you afraid of? 

Last but not least, have you heard of Mr, 
and Mrs. United States? They live here, 
try to earn their living and have listened to 
political mouthings about a balanced bud- 
get, economy in Government, reduced taxes 
and a lot of other words. They were fine 
words. 

But Mr. and Mrs. United States are sick 
of words. Sick of supporting a panhandling 
world on their backs in the name of free- 
dom; sick and angered at the veiled black- 
mail of going Communist if such and such 
is not given them. Mr. and Mrs. United 
States are tired of having their purses rifled 
in the name of international harmony. 
They are tired of being taxed and taxed and 
taxed and spent and spent and spent into 
a worse and worse financial condition. 

And do not tell us, Mr, Congressman, that 
it is not so. Try buying groceries, shoes, 
clothing, paying for a house and having more 
and more tax, open or concealed taken from 
one paycheck. And you will see, Mr. Con- 
gressman, why Mr. and Mrs. United States 
want no more words about reduced spending 
from you; nor do they want any more reasons 
why a reduction in the budget or taxes must 
be put off another year. 

They want it now, Mr. Congressman. 
Listen to 170 million Mr. and Mrs. United 
States and forget about pressure groups, in- 
ternational or domestic. 

Put that sensitive ear of yours to the 
ground Mr. Congressman and you will hear 
sounds that may inspire you to do exactly 
what your conscience has been telling you to 
do all along. 

LAGUNA BEACH LUMBER Co. 


Israel’s Independence Day 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on this 
ninth anniversary of Israel's independ- 
ence, I would like to congratulate her on 
the completion of another successful 
year. 

Not only has Israel managed to main- 
tain her frontiers intact and to repel 
hostile guerrilla raiders, but she has re- 
cently made great strides in the develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture, which 
are of greatest importance to her nation- 
al existence. Of special interest is the 
continual progress Israel is making in 
developing her own lands. 

Between 1948 and 1955 the cultivated 
area under irrigation has tripled. The 
Israeli Government has established a 
centralized national water authority 
which implements and supervises the 
execution of irrigation projects. Large 
sums from Israeli development funds 
and from foreign aid have been invested 
in irrigation projects all over Israel, 
The Lake Huleh power and irrigation 
project has opened thousands of acres 
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for cultivation in northern Israel; the 
pipeline completed in 1955 to carry the 
waters of the Yarkon River near Tel 
Aviv to the arid tracts of the Negev is a 
great step forward. This pipeline will 
supply much of the Negev—a desert be- 
fore the establishment of Israel—with 
sufficient water to enable Israeli pioneers 
in that region to be self-sufficient in 
food. 

To assure most efficient use of the 
newly irrigated land, the Israeli Govern- 
ment has encouraged the growth of 
farmer’s federations, agricultural co- 
operatives, producers’ associations, and a 
citrus fruit control and marketing board. 
When Israel's agricultural plans are 
completed, she should once more merit 
the name of a land of milk and honey,” 
as it was known in Bible times. 

To permit Israel to complete her ag- 
ricultural planning, the United States 
must continue to give technical assis- 
tance to her, for economic self-sufficiency 
and high levels of food production will 
assure the survival of a brave new Middle 
East nation. 


Racial Subsidy: An American Indian 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, a cu- 
rious situation has arisen as the result 
of measures pending before the Con- 
gress, It has been outlined in very clear 
terms in an article by Robert Cory, in 
the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News of May 
4, 1957. I might say S. 574 to which 
he refers in his article is a companion 
to my own H. R. 3634. Mr. Cory's arti- 
cle is deserving of study for it explains 
some of the problems which arise in 
considering legislation affecting the 
American Indian: 

TUMBLING AROUND THESE PRAIRIES 
(By Robert Cory) 

One finds it possible to sympathize with 
the predicament of professional friends of 
the Indians who say they are against racial 
subsidy. 

A large segment of these professionals 
has been jockeyéd into the position of at- 
tacking Senate bill 574, now in the United 
States Senate, on this ground. The sit- 
uation is now embarrassing because it ap- 
pears to put the group on record as opposing 
racial subsidy in one case, while advocating 
it in another. 

S. 574 was introduced on behalf of the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. It has the back- 
ing of State welfare, educational, and health 
agencies in those States. It alms to write 
into law a principle of Federal reimburse- 
ment for which these States have been con- 
tending. 

Whenever the Federal Government con- 
tracts with these States, or with their State 
agencies, institutions, and political subdi- 
visions to furnish services to Indian people, 
this bill would require the Government to 
pay the actual cost. Payment would be made 
regardless of where the Indian people re- 
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side, and it would make the State agency 
or local political subdivision the judge of 
who is an Indian and who is not. 

Most of the professional friends of the 
Indians who are opposing this bill, it seems, 
are expressing themselves as strongly in 
favor of a so-called point 4 program for 
Indian people and Indian communities to 
provide them with special economic assist- 
ance. Somehow it did not occur to them 
that if S. 574 is a racial subsidy measure, it 
will be hard to convince anyone that the 
point 4 program isn’t. 

Professional friends of the Indians, and I 
do not use the word “professional” in a dero- 
gatory sense, continually become enmeshed 
in the unrealism of their theories about 
what's good for Indian people. 

Their involvement may be regarded as 
typical of what happens to some of the best 
social action groups when they become ideo- 
logical rather than practical in their ap- 
proach to human problems. 

Everyone knows that for 150 years the 
Federal Government has acknowledged that 
it has a special, legally implemented obliga- 
tion toward Indian people. Everyone knows 
that for a long, long time special subsidies 
of one kind or another have been an impor- 
tant part of Federal policy. Everyone also 
knows that this remains true today, inevit- 
ably, and that the Government's peculiar 
protective responsibility has not yet been 
discharged. The job remains unfinished. 
That being the case, the racial subsidy ar- 
gument, as directed against the kind of leg- 
islation we are talking about, has a slightly 
humorous aspect. 

Many professional friends of the Indians, 
if they do not live in ivory towers, neverthe- 
less are so far away from the scene of opera- 
tions in Indian affairs that they are depend- 
ent on channels for information. Frequently 
they obtain a mistaken view of what is hap- 
pening in the field. 

Professionals tend to depend on other pro- 
fessionals for news and interpretation, and 
the channels most accessible to them are, in 
the final analysis, fed by professional sources 
within the Bureau of Indlan Affairs. The 
inevitable prejudice and one-sidedness of 
such sources affects the Judgment of the 
Indian's friends. 

Por example, a worthy organization known 
as the American Association of Indian Af- 
fairs in New York has gained the mistaken 
impression that there ls a “growing discon- 
tent among Western States over their obli- 
gation to provide services to Indians just 
as they do for other citizens." The AAIA 
thinks that S. 574 is an expression of that 
discontent, 

Somehow, it is clear, the AAIA has been 
misinformed. Observers close to the situa~ 
tion inside Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Wisconsin know there is no growing discon- 
tent or resentment of that sort. Instead, 
there is a growing desire to see Indian people 
have equality of opportunity and equality 
of services, There is a desire to increase 
the incentive of young people to wade into 
the mainstream of American life. 

This desire, it is evident, has been awak- 
ened by an intelligent observation of need. 
A considerable amount of heavy thinking has 
been done by welfare workers, educators, and 
health officers. With more realism and more 
humanitarian purpose than the professionals 
in the Indian Bureau have been able to see, 
or willing to acknowledge, they have wres- 
tled with the Indian problem in all its local 
ramifications. These local ponderers-of-the- 
problem have come up with the conviction 
that the best practical answer is to be found 
in full Federal reimbursement for “actual 
cost” during the remainder of the transition 
period for Indians, and they have embodied 
this principle in S. 574. 

The people of the Four-State Declaration 
see Indian incentive stifled by segregated 
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services on reservations. They find the Fed- 
eral Bureau too quick and too eager to un- 
load responsibility for any Indian who has 
the courage to move. Usually the Indian 
relocatee has no other domicile of reference 
than the reservation. This is a great handi- 
cap to him when his condition becomes dis- 
tressed in an outside community where he 
has not lived long enough to establish legal 
residence for welfare purposes. Usually he 
has no family doctor, no home school dis- 
trict, no home county where he belongs. In- 
stead of being able to refer inquirers to a 
place in Michigan or West Virginia, where 
perchance another distressed newcomer 
might have relatives or friends to vouch for 
him, or a home county to acknowledge him 
as one of its own, the Indian has only the 
reservation for reference. To get help he 
has little choice but return there. 

No, it just isn’t so that S. 574 was drafted 
by a bunch of selfish, penny-pinching county 
and State officials who are promoting racial 
discrimination. 

The bill had its origin in the thinking of 
a conscientious group of professional social- 
service workers, educators, and concerned 
State officials. Their objective was to devise 
a plan by which Indian people would have 
the greatest freedom of movement, the best 
chances of social acceptance, and access with 
no browbeating questions asked to the same 
welfare offices, hospitals, and schools to which 
other people go. These local professionals, 
who understand the problems involved as 
well as anybody, just got sick and tired of the 
redtape, the evasions, the quibbling—and 
lack of clear-cut contractual arrangements 
encountered so frequently in giving service 
to Indian clients, and they are asking for a 
new approach. 

By and large, we would say, the people who 
handle welfare, health, and educational serv- 
ices in the States of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin are just 
as well trained, just as professional in their 
thinking, just as interested in Indian people, 
and just as free from race prejudice as the 
professionals in the Bureau, or the profes- 
sional friends of Indians on the outside. 
They believe sincerely that the plan pre- 
sented in S. 574 would work to the benefit of 
Indian people, as well as to the benefit of 
the public generally, and that it would mini- 
mize the racial factor involved in a very 
complex situation. 

Unfortunately the social workers, educa- 
tors, employment counselors and other pub- 
lic officials backing the four-State declara- 
tion and S. 574 do not maintain pipeline 
connections through which their thoughts, 
feelings, and observations are channeled to 
friends-of-the-Indian societies in New York 
and elsewhere. The channels of intergroup 
communication just do not run that way, 
and the understanding of friends of the In- 
dians is the poorer because of it. These 
workers in the States—who have not set 
themselves up as being friends of the In- 
dians publicly, though they are—constitute 
a professional group whose views have not 
been sought. 

Yet it is these people, working at local and 
State levels of government, who will have 
to be taken into counsel, and whose help 
will be needed at every turn, if Indians really 
are to be assured all along the line of services 
on the same basis on which other citizens 
Teceive them. 

The fact is overlooked that these people, 
in their daily work, already are leading their 
non-Indian constituents toward a more in- 
telligent appreciation and acceptance of In- 
dians at every level of community life. They 
can be, and to some extent already are, a 
functioning Maison between Indian citizens 
in transition and the off-the-reservation 
indians, 
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A Bleak School on a Hillside Makes the 
Case of Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., 
April 24, 1957: 

A BLEAK SCHOOL ON A HILLSME MAKES THE 
CASE oF FEDERAL Am 


We can't feel a flicker of resentment at 
the verdict of a visiting Congressman on a 
school building he saw in Martin County. 
He called it a disgrace to the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

In view of the circumstances under which 
the inspection was made, we would change 
this description only by saying that it is a 
disgrace to the United States. 

For the point is that two Members of 
Congress—West Virginia’s Representative 
CLEVELAND BarLey,-who made the remark, and 
Kentucky's Seventh District Representative 
CARL Prerxins—were in east Kentucky to 
gather evidence on the need of Federal aid 
for building public schools. 

They found plenty. Much of it has a tragic 
tone. Even Mr. PERKINS, who naturally 
knows the eastern hill country, was touched 
by many a sight. The school in question, 
near the county seat of Inez, was the typical 
horror picture—an unsealed structure of 
rough boards, the cracks reinforced only by 
thin wooden strips. 

It was like a neighboring school which 
brought the same sort of discouraging com- 
ment, with roofs and walls creviced to the 
winds and rains, cardboard replacing window 
panes and shutting out light, the interior a 
place of chill that defied the old stoves on 
bleak days. 

Mr. Ban r had a remark that goes to the 
heart of the problem. “Nothing short of a 
new structure would be adequate,” he was 
quoted as saying. 

TAX RESOURCES TOO SMALL 


And this is the point. If Martin County 
called on all its resources, taxing beyond the 
limit, it could get but a small part of the 
money needed, Here is a county, 1 of 30 or 
more in Kentucky, which by dint of the 
utmost straining, could not begin to cope 
with its problem. 

Yet people live there. They go out from 
the poor counties to make up the population 
and the level of productivity and of social 
and economic contribution elsewhere. They 
must needs be educated not only for a local 
destiny but for participation in America's 
future. Since 1950 Martin County has lost 
population steadily. 

The county has but two small industries. 
Little more than 1 percent of its workers 
are in industrial employment. It has only 
919 farms, of an average 74.2 acres, and no 
recorded urban population. The total value 
of land and buildings is listed in a gazetteer 
as $2,919,000. Ninety-eight percent of Mar- 
tin's farms reported in 1949 an income of 
less than $600 each. 

This is an extreme example, to be sure, 
but we insist that it illustrates the point of 
Federal aid in addition to State aid. Most 
of the east Kentucky counties visited Mon- 
day by the Congressmen could not get $50 a 
year per pupil even by raising tax assessment 
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to a full 100 percent and applying double the 
Maximum tax rate.. . 

Martin County's average per capita Income 
in 1953, by calculation of the University of 
Kentucky's Bureau of Business Research, was 
$368. Around 90 of the 120 counties that 
year had per capita Income of less than 
$1,000. 

How else In these circumstances are the 
Needs of children, which add up to the needs 
of the State and Nation—how else are they 
to be served than by direct aid? 

THE STATE STRAINS, TOO 


It is not to be forgotten that the State 
government, by tax raises and by grace of a 
general national prosperity, has been enabled 
recently to increase its contributions to pub- 
lic schools by more than $20 million a year. 
The new minimum foundation program in- 
creases State support. But there is in Ken- 
tucky a pressing need of 10,200 new or re- 
Constructed classrooms, as State Superin- 
tendent Martin told Congress. 

We are not picking on Martin County. 
We are only explaining, by the dramatic il- 
lustration provided by the single county, 
how the need of Federal ald for school bulld- 
ing comes to pass. 

We are not making out a case for subsidy 
for our people as a way of life, but only to 
show that Federal aid is a means to an end— 
and that this end is hope. 

We believe that unless conditions are rem- 
€died, it will be as Representative Cari 
Prenkrns said, a bar to any hope of industrial- 
ization or any other development of re- 
Sources, What could be calculated more 
effectively to discourage developers than 
such schools? 


The main resource of the area, the people, 


Is sound. They have spirit, they have cour- 
age, they have strong community feeling. 
Kentuckians of Martin County recall most 
vividly how the high school at Inez (popu- 
lation 500), twice has won the State basket- 
ball championship, taking on all comers 
though lacking full replacement for the 
Starting five. This means more than an 
Athletic contest. It means basic stamina 
that deserves a better break from the Nation 
which we like to believe it typifies. 


Matching Fund Lure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr, DENNISON. Mr. Spéaker, if any 
Teal and lasting progress is to be made 
in cutting the budget it is up to all of us, 
the people at home, State officials, and 
Members of Congress, to take a long, 
hard look at local projects. We must 

to stop making commitments 
Which have to be paid for later and force 
eral expenditures. It is time the 
Federal Government stops tempting the 
States and local communities with 
“matching fund” bait. The following 
editorial from the Conneaut News- 
Herald, at Conneaut, Ohio, emphasizes 
What can be done in this direction: 
MATCHING FUNp LURE 

Federal offers to bear half the expense of 
Projects haye a fatal fascination for State 
and local governments. 

Even when local authorities know they 
only are getting their own money back, they 
fnd it almost impossible to resist a Federal 
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proposal that the State match funds pro- 
vided by the United States to build a road, 
or a schoolhouse, or to finance some welfare 
payment. 

The result of this matching procedure is 
that the State frequently has to raise addi- 
tional money it would not otherwise be 
spending in order to qualify as a recipient 
of the Federal aid. 

And the poor taxpayer pays twice, once 
to the Federal Government to help provide 
its share of the fund-splitting project and 
once to the State or local government for 
its half. 

What looks like a bargain, therefore, often 
results in a boosting of taxes on the State 
or local level. 

One State finally has decided to do some- 
thing about the situation in which the Fed- 
eral Government constantly is dangling 
tempting offers before it to pay half the cost, 
if you'll match our contribution. 

The Nebraska State Legislature, by a vote 
of 38 to 3, has adopted a resolution calling 
on the Federal Government to curtail grants- 
in-ald which call for matching State funds. 

If a few more States would take similar 
action the custom of the Federal Govern- 
ment making contributions to State projects 
on a matching basis might be cut down ma- 
terially. 

The temptation of getting half of some- 
thing paid for by the Federal Government 
is strong enough to tempt State legislature 
into appropriating money for projects they 
might otherwise turn down. 

When you launch a project you wouldn't 
otherwise undertake just because the Federal 
Government will pay half the cost, you 
really aren't getting much of a bargain. 

It took real courage for the Nebraska Leg- 
islature to take a stand against accepting 
Federal handouts. It is the kind of courage 
which will be necessary to cut State and 
Federal spending down to a reasonable level. 


Henry Walser, of Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Inde- 
pendent of May 5, 1957, on the passing 
of Henry Walser, outstanding civic lead- 
er, businessman, and publisher: 
SPLENDID Recorp LEFT BY PUBLISHER WALSER 

Another of that wonderful brand of pub- 
lishers who came up through the ranks of 
the printing trade was taken from us last 
week. 

That was in the death of Henry Walser. 
one of the owners and long a guiding hand 
of the Hazleton Plain Speaker and the Stand- 
ard-Sentinel—the two newspapers of char- 
acter and integrity which serve so well the 
lower end of Luzerne County. 

On the credit side is the fact that Mr. 
Walser was permitted 81 fine years before 
he was taken and now also it is fortunate 
that his son, Frank, long trained and long 
active, is prepared to take over in his stead. 

But the community will miss him for, in 
addition to his newspapers, Mr, Walser was 
active also as a banker and community 
leader. 

He left a splendid record. 


A3543 
Union Favors Partnership Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 30 issue of the 
Chico Enterprise-Record: 

UNION Favors PARTNERSHIP PLAN 

Local 1245 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO), which 
represents some 14,500 northern California 
electrical workers, this week joined the ranks 
of organizations and citizens in favor of 
President Eisenhower's partnership plan” 
for development of the Trinity River proj- 
ect's electric power. 

In a statement received by the Enterprise- 
Record from Business Manager Ronald T. 
Weakley at the local’s Oakland headquarters, 
the union vigorously criticizes public power 
advocates and expresses grave concern over 
the welfare of utility workers and their fam- 
illes “each time governmental agencies in- 
vade the private power industry.” > 

Demonstrating that the union is not in 
sympathy with the preference customers so 
favored lately by Republican Senator 
KucHEL and Democratic Co: an CLAIR 
ENGLE, the union statement frankly indicates 
a preference for private industry as regards 
the factors ot wages, working conditions and 
safety.“ The union's statement said: ` 

“Our members, who make their living by 
serving the public and are employed by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. work under 
collective bargaining agreements covering 
wages, working conditions and other em- 
ployee benefits. 

“The services rendered by our members is 
taken for granted by the general public al- 
though these employees maintain 24-hour 
service under all sorts of weather condi- 
tions and hazards, We have never had a 
strike on these and our contract 
negotiations. and industrial relations activi- 
ties are not headline material for the press, 

“We are seriously concerned over the pos- 
sibility of the Federal Government building 
and operating the power facilities involved 
in the Trinity River project. 

“Public power advocates seem to ignore the 
fact that-the economic welfare of thousands 
of utility workers and their families is af- 
fected each time governmental agencies in- 
vade the private power industry. 

“Public (governmental) agencies generally 
do not allow and usually prohibit the right 
of free organization for collective bargaining 
and the right of contract. These are guar- 
anteed by law, however, in the case of the 
regulated private power industry. 

“Our experience has shown that some pref- 
erence customers (public-power cities, etc.) 
who distribute and sell power through pub- 
lic agencies have little regard for their em- 
ployees when it comes to wages, working 
conditions, and safety. 

“Should the Federal Government build and 
market the Trinity power facilities, there is 
no guaranty that the expansion of publica 
power to more preference customers will 
carry with it the protection for employees 
ee sees by contracts in private indus- 

se 


“Private (partnership) development of the 
power facilities on the Trinity project will 
provide additional employment for our 
members and will protect their right to en- 
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gage in collective bargaining under legal 
contracts. 

“Our examination of the partnership plan 
and existing State public utilities commis- 
sion regulations leads us to believe that the 
welfare of the general public and thou- 
sands of workers engaged in public service 
in private industry will be best served by 
Congress adopting the partnership plan for 
the Trinity River project.” 

The electrical workers union is well aware 
that some other unions do not share its 
views against public power and its sociai- 
istic concepts. But the electrical workers 
are equally aware that, under similar cir- 
cumstances in their own working fields, the 
other unions would doubtless react as the 
electrical union has reacted. 

For example, let someone introduce leg- 
isintion for socialization of the automobile- 
manufacturing industry and you would 
shortly hear Walter Reuther's union taking 
the stand against governmental encroach- 
ment * * let Congress begin considera- 
tion of a plan for governmental operation 
of the construction industry and the union 
carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, roofers, 
etc., would be among the stoutest opponents 
of socialization. 

It is a simple matter of American economic 
philosophy and the principles of democracy. 
The and well-being of labor, busi- 
ness, industry, and the people as a whole 
have always been based on the concepts of 
free enterprise. And it shall ever be so. 

Nobody gains but the so-called preference 
customers when the Government invades 
private industry. 


We Need An Adequate Airlift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the March 1957 Airborne 
Quarterly entitled “Good Strategy Needs 
Adequate Airlift,” which points up one 
of the serious gaps in our national de- 
fense as conceived and carried out by the 
present Secretary of Defense. 

Unless adequate strategic and tactical 
airlift is provided, we will not have an 
airborne Army able to put out small wars 
whenever they flare up in any part of the 
world and our own citizens and our allies 
will be greatly endangered. 

Gooo Sraatrecy NEEDS ADEQUATE AIRLIFT 

With all due respect to the Secretary of 
Defense, we must conclude that he meant to 
use the words “concepts of strategy” in his 
ruling that tactical and strategic airlift are 
adequate in the light of currently approved 
strategic concepts, 

A concept is an abstract general idea or no- 
tion. We hope that our current strategy ts 
more than just a strategic abstract notion. 

The joint chiefs of staff have a 3-inch- 
thick strategic: war plan. Some say that it is 
based on a magic formula that one plane plus 
one nuclear bomb equals one enemy city. 
Those brilliant men know the definition of 
strategy, and know that destruction of cities 
does not win wars. 

Strategy is the art of concentrating supe- 
rior combat power in a theater of operations 
at the required time and place, and under 
conditions which will favor defeat or destruc- 
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tion of the enemy's armed forces In battle. 

Strategy should not be confused with con- 
duct of war or with tactics, because these 
are shaped by the strategy adopted to achieve 
a given end. 

The given end, in our mind, is to guard our 
national security against every obvious 
threat; and against any other threat which 
is not presently manifest but which might 
develop in the next few years. 

At the moment, the principal threat to our 
national security is general nuclear war. 
The corollary threat is the piecemeal loss of 
friendly nations of the free world to Soviet 
domination. 

We have successfully deterred a general nu- 
clear war.these past 10 years by superiority 
in airpower and the quantity and quality of 
our great nuclear bombs. 

Now, we are told by defense leaders that 
this superiority has either disappeared or is 
likely to disappear in the very near future. 
A general nuclear war between Russia and 
the free world could result in the virtual de- 
struction of both, with China emerging as 
the donumnant world power. That is ex- 
treemely distasteful to Russia, 

Defense leaders seem to be veering toward 
a feeling that the air-plus-nuclear power of 
Russia and the free world acts as a mutual 
deterrent to general nuclear war for the time 
being. 

The corollary threat to our national secu- 
rity is becoming “Increasingly dangerous. 
From the depths of the Kremlin, Russia is 
concentrating every effort toward absorbing 
the small nations of the free world by any 
means short of general war. 

Russian strategy increases the likelihood 
of small wars. Therefore, our strategy should 
be directed toward deterring small wars; and 
toward suppressing small wars promptly if 
they do break out, lest they lead to the gen- 
eral war both Russia and the free world are 
trying to avoid. 

Should a small war start, we must be able 
to concentrate superior combat power in 
one distant theater of operations chosen by 

he enemy. We must have the capability of 

delivering that concentration in time and 
under conditions which will insure defeat 
or destruction of the enemy's armed forces 
in battle. 

The ability to do just that is what is meant 
by strategy. But, note particularly, success- 
ful strategy in this day of supersonic speed 
and missile marvels requires almost com- 
parable speed in delivering adequate force 
to achieve defeat or destruction of the 
enemy's forces in battle. Anything less in- 
vites general nuclear war. 

Speed is the essence of small-war deter- 
rent strategy. We cannot maintain forces- 
in-being in every possible danger spot. The 
most we can do is to support forces such as 
those of NATO and SEATO to delay an enemy 
for a few days until we can reinforce them 
to a point of superiority. 

Reinforcements must be delivered in a 
matter of hours—not days or weeks. 

That calls for airlift—and brings us back 
to the dictum of the Secretary of Defense 
that tactical and strategic airlift are ade- 
quate in the light of currently approved 
concepts of strategy. 

Strategic airlift in war is the capability 
of the Air Force to deliver men and materiel 
administratively to airfields reasonably close 
to the locale of a war. 

Tactical airlift in war is the capability of 
the Air Force to deliver airborne units di- 
rectly to the field of battle and drop them; 
and to transport air-transportable troops 
via assault-type aircraft to airheads in the 
battle area, 

We have amassed tremendous resources In 
the strategic airlift category. They could 
be overwhelmingly superior with the inclu- 
sion of the giant Douglas C-132 turboprop 
transport capable of carrying 200,000 pounds 
a distance of 3,500 miles at 450 miles per 
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hour, But there are rumors that C-132 pro- 
duction may be limited to only a few planes. 

Strategic airlift adequacy is not sufficient 
in itself to make any strategy for small-war 
deterrence successful. It must be supple- 
mehted with adequate tactical airlift to de- 
liver fighting men and their battle hardware 
quickly—ever so quickly—direct to the bat- 
tleground. 

The Secretary of Defense. thinks that both 
tactical and strategic airlift are adequate. 
There are plenty of well-informed opinions 
that tactical airlift is definitely insufficient 
to counter speedily a small war in an area 
where the Air Force or the Navy could not 
be utilized effectively. 

The Navy's 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean 
probably kept Russia from physically en- 
tering the recent Middle East fighting. 
Without the fleet, could our strategic and 
tactical airlift, combined, have delivered 
adequate men and materiel within 48 hours? 
If it could, all the people of the free world 
should know it. Think how that would 
have raised world morale. 

But, if it couldn't. it’s up to Congress to 
make certain that airlift is made adequate 
to deter small wars, or to suppress the next 
one within a matter of hours, 


Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply moved by a letter which I received 
a short time ago from Mr. David Gimbel 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Gimbel enclosed 
with his letter a poem entitled “Hope” 
which he had written and dedicated to 
me. Needless to say I deeply appreciate 
the kind sentiments he has expressed 
and am grateful for his thoughtfulness. 

However, I would like to take this 
opportunity to once again state that 
the impetus for my interest in starting & 
program of assistance for mentally re- 
tarded children originated with a group 
of parents of such children in my own 
State of Rhode Island. Their discus- 
sions with me coupled with a speech by 
His Excellency Archbishop Richard 
Cushing of Boston, which I had rea 
several years ago, caused me to explore 
the possibility of inaugurating Federal 
assistance for these exceptional chil- 
dren as Archbishop Cushing has called 
them. It is certainly heartwarming to 
know that this Federal action provided 
the spark which ignited the blaze of in- 
terest and action presently found 
throughout the country in this vital field. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the letter and the 
poem from Mr. David Gimbel. 

Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Providence, R. I. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wish to express 
my sincere thanks to you for your effort, de- 
votion, and relentless courage in behalf of 
the mentally retarded children of America. 
It is people like you who are bringing hope 
into the lives of their parents who have sll 
but given up to find a way out of their wilder- 
ness of confusion. For today we are witnes- 
sing the dawn of a new era of hope. 
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Only a short while ago, these unfortunate 
children were merely classed as the untouch- 
ables of this great country of ours. Yet, in 
Spite of our great humanitarian endeavors 
for the peoples of the world we somehow by 
Passed this most pressing problem. Con- 
&clously or unconsciously, until people like 
You, Mr. Congressman, and that great and 
wonderful man, His Excellency Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, began to push away the 
Clouds so that the first rays of light could 

to penetrate this mass of darkness that 
these children and their parents have lived 
Under since our Creator first put man upon 
„this earth. 

The hope that you have Instilled Into our 
hearts will give us parents the strength to 
bring a better and a more fruitful day into 
the lives of the most innocent children of 
God. We are all so deeply grateful to you. 

With my sincere devotion, 

Davip GIMBEL. 


DEDICATED To CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
4 Max WHO Is Brrncinc HOPE INTO THE 
Lives op Every Parent WHO Has A CHILD 
WHo Is EITHEg MENTALLY OR PHYSICALLY 
AFFLICTED 

Hore 
(By David Gimbel) 

Hope In thy heart is a heavenly peace 
Id on to it always, Oh, never do cease 

Por tis filled with the brilliance and soft as 

the light 

And its magic can brighten thy darkest of 

night. 


Hope will stand by you in moments of despair 

And guide thee to safety when no one would 
dare, 

It can open all doors even rusty and tight 

And stop every wrong to make it a right. 


Hope Is a treasure that people are seeking 
And sometimes t'is lost when tyrants are 


speaking, 

Yet the hope in thy soul can rekindle that 
flame 

Thy heart will cry out, for that is hope's 
game. 


Hope is the rainbow in everyone's prayer 

So search for it always, if you really care, 

For without it, what's left, only emptiness 
and sorrow 

So never give up that hope of tomorrow. 


The Problem of Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


8 WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I include 
four articles which appeared in the Fort 
Orth Star-Telegram as part of a series 
On the problem of retarded children. 
e author in these articles explains 
Some of the things that are being done 
to cope with this problem: 
TRAINABLE—XI: SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND 
Useruinrss Two MAIN OBJECTIVES or R- 
TARDED 
(By Blair Justice) 
Pe weekday morning about 8:45 an 
dean mother drives up to the Spring- 
with en. School grounds in Riverside 
of her 3 children. 
Pin the 2-story brick building on the front 
225 the campus 13-year-old Ann Gilliland 
PS out, 
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At the 1-story frame structure at the rear 
of the grounds, the mother's 17-year-old 
son, Roger, Jr., leaves the car. 

This routine is no different from that 
repeated at schools all over the city except 
for one thing: Roger and Ann have smaller 
heads than the rest of the children leaving 
mothers’ care, 

They are what mental retardation author- 
ities call microcephalics (micro means small, 
cephalic pertains to the head). 

Ann attends special education classes at 
Springdale Elementary for the educable men- 
tally retarded (those whose retardation is 
believed to be mildest). 

CLASS AT CENTER 

Roger is in a class at the Children’s Op- 
portunity Center, which offers programs for 
the trainable mentally retarded (those whose 
retardation is believed to be between the 
mildest group—the educable—and the sever- 
est—the custodial). 

Mr. and Mrs. Rogert I. Gilliland, Sr., of 
4317 Beall also have a normal 14-year-old 
daughter, Bette Carol, who attends Mead- 
owbrook Junior High School. Gilliland is 
district manager of a minerals and chem- 
ical firm. 

It is not unknown for retardation of the 
microcephalic type to occur twice in a family. 

“We didn't think it happened twice,” said 
Mrs. Gilliland in discussing the couple's re- 
action to their second microcephalic child, 
“put it does.” 

Dr. George A, Jervis, director of Labora- 
tories for Letchworth Village in Thiells, 
N. T., states that there are two kinds of 
microcephaly. One kind can be due, he 
said, to exogenous factors such as fetal in- 
fection and other causes originating outside 
the human body, over which neither parent 
nor victim has control. 

BOTH ARE HELPED 


Regardless of the cause, the Gillilands 
faced the fact that they had two small- 
headed, retarded children and proceeded to 
see what they could do to help them. 

Ann is helped by being taught all that 
school and mental retardation authorities 
believe the educable mentally retarded can 
learn (up to 5th or 6th grade subject matter). 

Roger is being helped by the training of- 
fered the teen-age class of 10 at the Oppor- 
tunity Center, which is financed by the 
United Fund, tuition from parents and di- 
rect contributions. 

Since social adjustment and usefulness 
(to self and others) are two of the biggest 
objectives of this training, here are excerpts 
from Roger's case summary showing his ac- 
complishments in those two areas: 

“He came to us (in 1953) as a child who 
refused to participate in any classroom ac- 
tivity. He had what might be termed a com- 
pletely negative attitude. He seemed 
preoccupied, was hostile in his attitude when 
he was urged to participate. No“ was the 
only response. P 

“The teacher knew Roger was capable of 
carrying out activities and completing tasks 
if only we could elicit his interest. All the 
known techniques of motivation were used 
and consistent, patient training was con- 
tinued month after month.“ 

ACCEPTED ONE AT TIME 


Slowly, the report continues, Roger ac- 
cepted “one and then another of his group. 
He sporadically joined in the classroom ac- 
tivities.” 

This year Roger has responded to work in 
arts and crafts (making of hotplate pads, 
potholders, ashtrays and other articles) and 
demonstrates growth in getting along with 
other people. * * +”, 

Roger can be financially useful to himself 
to the extent of mowing neighborhood lawns, 

“He keeps his own money, is extremely 
cautious in lending it to anyone, buys such 


articles as interest him. * * We feel Roger 
* 
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will accept vocational training that will en- 
able him to contribute to his support when 
he is an adult,” concludes the summary, 

How do the teachers succeed in drawing 
the retarded from the shell they may be in; 
how are the teen-agers, the oldest and final 
group in training classes, taught usefulness 
and social adjustment? 

Here is a glimpse at the routine at the 
Opportunity Center: Every morning each- 
child removes his wraps and puts them in the 
proper place. Room care chores are per- 
formed. The teacher greets the pupils with 
“Good morning. How are you?” 

Each pupil repeats the greeting to another: 
Two are given the task of walking around to 
every class member and shaking hands while 
Saying the greeting. 

HEALTH INSPECTION 

After repeating a flag salute, a health in- 
spection is held in which each pupil is given 
the chance the inspect the care of hair, face, 
* fingernails, and teeth of others. 

ext comes practice in each pupil repeat 
his name and address (a help in peat cee 
lost), the days of the week, in 
“everyday words” (stop, go, danger, stay out, 
poison, wet paint, wait, bus stop, right, left, 
boys, girls, exit, up, down) and in counting. 

Next comes a 30-minute physical activity 
period (basketball, volley ball on the outside 
or musical games, horseshoes, or bean bag in- 
side). After that the pupils listen to a re- 
corded story. Next, there is practice on the 
alphabet and workbooks (color and cutting). 

A craft period follows, then table setting 
forlunch, After hinch and rest period comes 
such practical activities as homemaking for 
girls and woodwork for boys. The pupils 
leave at 2:30 p. m., assisting smaller children 
to cars. 

Opportunity Center is a team effort, Its 
director, Mrs. B. E. Dowd, and other staff 
members are assisted by volunteers from 
eight groups. Forty-six volunteers serve reg- 
ular hours. e 

There is also an opportunity center recent- 
ly opened at Arlington. 


THE TRAINABLE—XII: SEVERE SPEECH Pros- 
LEMS BEING OVERCOME IN SPECIAL TCU 
CLINIC 

(By Blair Justice) 

When Donnie Biser, the mongoloid boy 
pictured with the first story in this series, 
entered the TCU Speech Clinic last year 
he could say from 20 to 30 words. 

Not all of these words, which were simple 
nouns like “mama” and “daddy,” were spoken 
clearly by the 6-year-old Donnie. 

Without language a child has a hard time. 
He has trouble letting his mother know 
where he hurts when he has a stomachache. 
He has trouble expressing how much or how 
little he has in the way of mental resources 
and potential. 

Not all the trainable, including Donnie, 
have such a severe speech problem. But 
many have one to the extent that the first 
thing a mother requests in improvement of 
her child is: “Give him speech.” Mrs. La- 
Verne Biser was one of these mothers. 

CLINIC is UNIQUE 


Donnie is now using phrases instead of re- 
lying on single words. Examples; “I'll do it." 
“What's that?” “Who's that?“ 

Mrs. Dorothy Bell, director of the clinic, 
and other speech therapists are specifically 
concerned with the development of language 
in the mentally retarded child. 

The clinic's program for the mentally re- 
tarded is a joint project sponsored by the 
Hogg Foundation at the University of Texas, 
TCU, and the Fort Worth Council for Re- 
tarded Children. 

“The clinic ls conducting somewhat of a - 
unique study. To our knowledge this {s the 
first project of any magnitude to see if the 
lower I. Q. child can benefit from speech 
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therapy and be given language and speech,” 
sald Dr. E. L. Pross, head of speech-drama- 
radio in the fine arts department at TCU. 

The clinic already knows that orthodox 
methods in speech therapy—those that help 
normal and educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren—do not give satisfactory results with 
the trainable mentally retarded and those 
with more severe retardation, 

The therapists are attempting to find out 
which methods work best, Dr. Pross said it 
is hoped a manual or book can be published 
on the findings of the 2-year study. 

One of the questions the study is con- 
cerned with is this: Ifa retarded child, a 7- 
or 8-year-old boy, has a mental age of 3 or 
344. then why isn’t he talking more, since 
an average child of that age does have 


? 

Authorities have found that there can be 
a diversity between mental age and speech 
age. That is, the age the child has speech 
may not coincide with how he ranks mental- 
ly in age (mental age is a figure based on IQ 
and how old the child is). 

Here are some tentative findings of the 
clinic's study, according to Mrs. Bell, bearing 
on this question: 

(1) Emotional problems play a large part 
in the development of speech and the lack 
of it in the retarded. 

(2) Aphasia is more prevalent than be- 
lieved. Aphasia is the loss or impairment of 
the power to use or understand speech. 

It results most frequently from assumed 
lesions (damage or injury) in the brain that 
affect the areas supposedly responsible for 
those things necessary for speech—such as 
associating certain sounds and symbols 
(words) with objects and thoughts. 

(3) Environmental deprivation can affect 
the rate at which the retarded child devel- 
ops speech. An environment that is so lack- 
ing in material and emotional needs of the 
child can retard his speech, authorities be- 
lieve. 

TECHNIQUES EVALUATED 


The TCU clinic is finding these techniques 
valuable in giving the trainable better 
speech: amplified sound, singing, choral 
reading, action games, role playing, creative 
dramatics, story telling, drama practice in 
“life experiences.” 

‘There are five monogoloids, including Don- 
nie, in the TCU trainable class. Mrs. Biser 
says improvement in speech has helped her 
son in this way: 

„He's happier now that he can say words 

and phrases than when he had to use mo- 
tjons and gestures, We can now understand 
just about all that he wants from what he 
says. 
“His social relations also are better," said 
Mrs. Biser, “Other people can understand 
him easter, Interaction with his older sister 
and young brother is improved.” 

Since the retarded, like the normal, re- 
quire recreation as well as work, a playroom 
has been established at the clinic. Also, Mrs. 
Pauline G. Martin, special director 
of the Port Worth City Recreation Depart- 
ment, has been working with Mrs. Bell in 
training the retarded children in activities 
involving rhythm, tumbling, baton twirling 
and singing. 

The trainable from TCU performed at the 
opening session last week of the Southwest 
District Recreation Conference at Hotel 
Texas, 

PROGRAM COOPERATIVE 

This is another example of the joint and 
cooperative nature of the projects to develop 
the trainable. 

Another, more recent, 1s the Occupational 
Training Center for the retarded at 1508 
Hemphill, In this building, lent by the 
Amon G. Carter Foundation, is a vocational 
program designed to prepare for small Jobs 
the retarded who can accept such training. 
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Many of these jobs will necessarily be 
under close supervision in a sheltered en- 
vironment. 

Financing the workshop are funds from an 
anonymous donor, from the Federal Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Convair Con- 
trib Club and the Fort Worth Council for 
Retarded Children. 

Assisting in preparing the workshop are 
civic clubs and a TCU fraternity, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Beverly Bradbury, head 
of the workshop. The workshop is spon- 
sored by the Retarded Children Council and 
integrated with the group's Children’s Op- 
/ portunity Center. 

Tue TRAINABLE—XIII: FAMILY or RETARDED 
CHILD FACES FINANCIAL TROUBLES 


(By Blair Justice) 


Jam writing for some information about 
the State school,” began the letter from the 
mother. “We have a retarded child of 13. 

“She has been attending public school 
classes but has about reached her peak in 
these classes. We have been told that she 
should be placed in a home or training school 
and the sooner the better for her, There is 
a private school here but the cost is way 
above what we could afford to pay.” 

This is one of dozens of inquiring letters 
that arrive each week at the Austin State 
School, one of Texas four residential centers 
for the mentally retarded. The Austin 
schooi is the admission unit for the other 
three. 

FACTORS INVOLVED 


Though an estimated 80 percent of all 
retarded persons remain in their community 
throughout their lives, the demand—and 
need—for institutional care is big enough to 
cause an 18-month waiting list at the Austin 
State School and a crowded condition there. 

“Few children are placed in institutions 
just because they are mentally retarded,” 
said Raymond W. Vowell, superintendent, in 
a speech here before the Fort Worth Council 
for Retarded Children. 

“In each case there are additional compli- 
cations we call ‘plus factors." These include: 
mental retardation plus breakdown in health 
of the mother, mental retardation plus 
mother having to work to support the fam- 
ily, M. R. plus delinquent tendencies, M. R. 
plus dependency, M. R. plus broken home, 
M. R. plus conflict between siblings, M. R. 
plus no training opportunities in the com- 
munity * * *," 

Here was the M. R.-plus case of the mother 
writing for information: 

“We also have another child that is 6,” 
she stated. “I have been taking the older 
child to and from school and as we have one 
car it is so hard on me to take my husband 
to work, my little girl to school, go after her 
and then back for my husband.” 

MOTHER PUZZLED 


“Tt Is almost more than I can do as I 
had a major operation in December. * * * 

“Things are so now I cannot get a job, 
not even a part-time one, as there is no bus 
service for the retarded child.” 

And from another mother, with the “plus 
factor” of marital trouble: 

“I am writing you about my child Michael 
who ts now 7 years old and is retarded. * * * 
His daddy deserted us about 3 years ago and 
I remarried and have been a year but this 

e is also ending. 

“I love Michael so much and I want to 
do what is best for him. I have another 
child 4 who is normal in every way * * my 
nerves are about shot * * * Ican’t trust him 
to walk to school alone and I know I will 
have to go to work and there's hardly anyone 
Ecan get to keep him as he just won't mind. 
s... 


“Could you advise me In any way * * * 


T am so confused I don't know where to 
turn.“ 


A 
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For those parents who conceive of the 
State residential centers as frightening 
places, let one statement from Vowell’s 
speech be heard; 

“The modern State institution is better 
than is popularly supposed. In some ways 
it offers more than the average home can 
give. Medical and nursing services provide 
for illness. Specialized training and educa- 
tion are designed to develop whatever ca- 
pacities the child possesses. There is a 
planned recreation program. The child has 
plenty of companions with the same handi- 
cap, which encourages socialization. He 
does not have to compete with brighter chil- 
dren, He develops a sense of belonging. He 
becomes a part of the group and not apart 
from it. He can be successful in competi- 
tion.” 

FAMILY MUST DECIDE 

But this is not a sales talk for State 
schools. As Vowell said in his speech, “each 
child and each family are different” and no 
one can say what is best for all. The deci- 
sion is the family’s. 

“Parents who send their child to an insti- 
tution,” he said, “love him as much as par- 
ents who keep their children at home, It 
is not a question of love or duty, but of ex- 
pediency. What is best for all concerned“ 
for the child, the family, society? 

Vowell mentioned specialized training 
and education. The State school does not 
take children, lock them in dormitories, and 
offer them only custodial care. ‘There are no 
locked doors and the institution is what its 
name says—a school. Admittedly, there are 
those whose retardation is so severe they 
cannot profit from classes, but these are a 
minority. 

On the campus of the State school—and 
It does look like a campus—are two brick 
bulldings used strictly for classes. Aca- 
demic school is provided for the least re- 
tarded, the educable. A training school is 
available to children in the middle retarda- 
tion group, the trainable. 

Just as in the West Van Zandt Elementary 
School class for the trainable and the Oppor- 
tunity Center here, there are certain criteria. 
for admission. For the trainable p 
the child must be ambulatory, toilet trained, 
and have a mental age of at least 2 years 
and 5 months. 

Classes for the trainable resemble in na- 
ture those offered in Fort Worth. Objectives 
are similar: To enrich the child's life by 
training him in the area of social adjust- 
ment, self-care, economic usefulness, lan- 
guage development, physical training, and 
arts and crafts. Mrs. Margaret Oliver, who 
is working on her doctorate in education, is 
school principal, 

Every week the pupil sends a letter home 
to his parents telling them what he has 
been doing in class, If the child can’t write 
or adequately express himself, the teacher 
does it, putting down what the pupil asks 
her to. 

This is a letter from one of the trainable 
pupils, Charlie Phillip Bennett, 17, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Bennett of Seminole: 

Dran MOTHER AND Dap ann Terry: We were 
so glad to get your valentines. I gave each 
of the boys one. Mrs, Pate (the teacher) 
asked if I had rather give them to girls. I 
told her, no, I did not like girls. But we 
drew names of the girls and they did for us, 
s0 I had to get a valentine from a girl after 
ail * * We had a real dress up party. 
We have so many things for parties 

“Right now I am cleaning out the top of 
the plano, We hid some of the stuff left 
over in the top * * We have not fried the 
new popcorn yet, but we will this week. 
Mrs. Pate said if we were real nice she would 
not wait until Friday for our party this 
week.” (The class has snacks on Fridays to 
train the pupils in chores and for enter- 
tainment.) 
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Charlie entered the State school 2 years 
ago Friday. 

THe TRAINABLE—XIV: STATE SCHOOL FOUND 
BEST FOR RETARDED PAIR 
(By Blair Justice) 

Jack Holland, dean of men at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and his wife have two men- 
tally retarded children. And like most par- 
ents of the retarded, they have a story to 
tell of how they searched for what was best 
for their children. 

Their story is one of parents who finally 
decided that it was best for both family 
and the retarded son and daughter to have 
the retarded pair live at the Austin State 
School and attend classes for the trainable 
there. A 

The Hollands have a normal 7-year-old 
son, Jeffrey. 

The decision to place Barbara, nearly 15, 
and Darwin 11, in the State school did not 
come quickly. The couple tried a number of 
things for both before enrolling them as 
residential pupils at the school. 

CENTERS STILL NEEDED 

Their story is told because authorities do 
not want parents of retarded children to feel 
that public-school classes for the trainable 
will be a panacea if the bill before the legis- 
lature passes. They want parents to realize 
that it won't be in the best interest of all the 
trainable to attend special school classes in 
their own community. 2 

There will still be the need for State resi- 
dential centers. Some authorities feel that 
regional centers across Texas would come 
closer to answering the needs of the biggest 
number of trainable than would special 
public-school classes. 

State Senator Willis, of Fort Worth, one of 
the authors of the bill for special classes, is 
also pushing efforts to get a residential school 
built in the Fort Worth-Dallas area. 

Holland feels the regional school system is 
best if there must be a choice as to which the 
State is to invest in. His feeling is based on 
long and painful experience in searching for 
what he and his wife now believe is best for 
their two retarded children. They know 
that what is best for their children may not 
be best for all others. 


TRUTH FINALLY TOLD 


Fifteen years ago when Barbara was born 
Not much was being said—or was known— 
about mental retardation. No doctor told 
the Hollands, or probably had any way of 
knowing, that the little girl's cortex (part 
of the brain) apparently was damaged. 

When she wasn't talking by the time she 
Was 3, the parents were concerned, but their 
doctor wasn't prepared to say the child was 
retarded. 

As is so often the case, Barbara's coordi- 
Nation was poor and this also was alarming. 
Finally Holland was told he and his wife 
had a retarded child. 

But to the young, hopeful, well-educated 
Couple this was hard to accept. They tried 
Barbara in regular public schools when 
she came of age. This, of course, failed. 

All the time people were advising the Hol- 
lands on ways to improve the child's coordi- 
nation and to improve the child (a teacher, 
Holland said, told the couple: “Your child 
is just spoiled and stubborn”). Someone 
Said glutanic acid was good for a retarded 
child, so that was tried. Art and sewing 
lessons were tried. Even a bicycle was rigged 
Up in a stationary position in attempt to im- 
Prove Barbara's footwork. 

IT CAN HAPPEN TWICE 

But by then the Hollands had their second 
child, Darwin. They didn’t think it could 
happen again in a thousand years, but it did; 
Darwin, too, was retarded. Holland said he 
5 the boy's occipital lobe was dam- 

B 
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Darwin was born in Fort Worth, Holland's 
birthplace. Holland was with Convair from 
1943 to 1946. 

The boy didn't walk until he was 20 
months old. Like Barbara before him, the 
parents tried him in private kindergartens, 
Barbara was enrolled in the public schools 
special education after a bill was 
passed including the educable mentally re- 
tarded among handicapped children eligible 
for classes supported by Gilmer-Aiken funds. 

She remained 4 years. Finaliy, Holland 
said, he realized she was not going to profit 
from the educable classes (although her I. Q. 
at one time, the father said, was tested at 
60—in the educable range). 

“It was hard—oh, how hard—to accept 
that at most our little girl was only trainable 
to accept she would never read or 
write. She'd love to do both. I'd go in and 
find her sitting cross-legged on her bed pre- 
tending to read one of her little books. But 
she could only look at the pictures.” 

A SIMILAR STORY 


Darwin also was tried in classes for the 
educable (his I. Q. was believed to be around 
60), but it was a similar story. 

“He began to regress. He liked to succeed 
but he couldn't. He couldn't compete suc- 
cessfully. His chief asset was his pleasant 
disposition, He began to lose it, said the 
dean. 

It could be said that perhaps the Holland 
children never belonged among the educable. 
Holland himself realized that what they 
needed were the simple mechanics of liy- 
ing—self-care, learning to live with some 
grace and usefulness. The educable retarded 
are taught elementary academic subjects. 

Barbara and Darwin next were tried in the 
trainable program at the Austin State 
School on a day basis. They lived at home. 

But there was a problem with the normal 
child, Jeffrey, who shared a bedroom with 
Darwin. The two retarded childrén loved 
their brother so much they wanted to watch 
everything he did, Holland said. 

NORMAL CHILD AFFECTED 

Jeffrey, who wanted privacy occasionally, 
began asking permission to go and visit 
friends whenever he arrived home in the 
afternoon from school. He developed a tic 
in his eye, Holland said, and this was inter- 
preted as a sign of stress. 

On October 25, 1955, a memorable day for 
the Hollands, both Barbara and Darwin were 
enrolled as residential students at the State 
school, No longer did they come home at 
night. The two do come home on week- 
ends, holidays, and summers, 

The 45-year-old dean and his wife hope 
that with the training there, some day Bar- 
bara can come home to live and make her- 
self useful to her mother in housework and 
Darwin can tend a garden and care for the 
lawn. 


Roger Williams and Rhode Island’s 
Contribution to Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
speech delivered by Dr. Carl R. Wood- 
ward, president of the University of 
Rhode Island on May 2, 1957. The oc- 
casion for this speech was a celebration 
commemorating the anniversary of 
Rhode Island Independence Day which 
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was jointly sponsored by the Washington 
alumni of Brown University, Providence 
College, and the University of Rhode 
Island. The commemorative exercises 
were held before the statue of Roger 
Williams in Statuary Hall here in the 
Nation's Capitol. 

Rhode Islanders living in the Wash- 
ington area were deeply honored by hav- 
ing such an illustrious educator as Dr. 
Woodward deliver the principal address. 
The subject of his talk, Roger Williams 
and Rhode Island’s Contribution to 
Democracy, was particularly appropriate 
and I personally found his remarks to be 
both pointed and interesting. As all 
my colleagues must know, we Rhode 
Islanders take justifiable pride in the 
fact that our State declared its complete 
independence of England and the Crown 
on May 4, 1776—2 months before similar 
action was taken by the United States of 
America. 

Dr. Woodward in his talk ties this 
world-shattering declaration of political 
freedom to the earlier establishment of 
religious freedom by Roger Williams over 
a century before. I know that many of 
my colleagues here in the House of 
Represenatives will find Dr. Woodward's 
remarks very informative, particularly 
his comparative analysis between Roger 
Williams and Thomas Jefferson. He has 
used a somewhat different approach in 
paying tribute to the memory of the 
founder of the State of Rhode Island and 
one which I thought to be very effective: 

ROGER WILLIAMS AND RHODE ISLAND'S 
CONTRIBUTION TO DEMOCRACY 
(Remarks of President Carl R. Woodward, 

University of Rhode Island, at the cere- 

mony in Statuary Hall, Washington, D. C., 

May 2, 1957, in recognition of Rhode Island 

Independence Day) 

This is an occasion of unique significance. 
The alumni of our Rhode Island colleges and 
universities are gathered with the repre- 
sentatives of our State in the National Con- 
gress to pay tribute to the memory of the 
founder of our State and to commemorate 
an event in the life of our State which marks 
a milestone in American history. 

It is altogether appropriate that the alumni 
of Brown University, Providence College, and 
the University of Rhode Island who live and 
work in this vicinity should join in this ob- 
servance, The State of Rhode Island has 
been described as “a body of water sur- 
rounded by educational institutions.” Even 
as the campuses of our colleges at home 
fringe the shores of Narragansett Bay, here 
their sons and daughters surround the Na- 
tional Capitol, and an occasion like this 
makes us conscious of the role they are play- 
ing in the Nation's business. I think we can 
agree that the alumni of no group of insti- 
tutions have a more notable cause for such 
anassembly. For it was no less an authority 
than the historian George Bancroft who 
wrote: “More ideas which have become na- 
tional have emanated from the little colony 
of Rhode Island than from any other.” In 
the formulation and development of these 
ideas, Roger Willlams played a more vital 
part than any other of Rhode Island’s heroes 
of peace or of war. 

In the light of such a record and such a 
tribute, you will understand why I consider 
it a high privilege to be invited to participate 
in these ceremonies. I associate this gather- 
ing in my mind with a somewhat similar ex- 
perience when, 13 years ago this month, I was 
asked to be spokesman for a group of sci- 
entists and educators at the grave of another 
Pioneer of liberty—Thomas Jefferson, at 
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Monticello. And I am reminded that Roger 
Williams and Thomas Jefferson, who lived 
in different centuries, and were so widely 
different in background and temperament, 
nevertheless, had many points in common, 

Roger Williams was born in England of 
Puritan parents about 1603. Soon after his 
graduation from Cambridge University in 
1627, he took orders in the Church of Eng- 
land and went as chaplain to the house of 
an English nobleman. In that turbulent 
period of English history, it is not surpris- 
ing that a young man reared in a Puritan 
atmosphere should have fretted under the 
discipline of the established order and pro- 
tested the formality and the restrictions of 
the church. Soon after his marri- 
age in 1629, he decided to separate from the 
Church of Engiand, and 2 years later he came 
to the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The crossing of the Atlantic didn’t change 
his nonconformist nature. His revolt against 
the Anglican Church abroad was followed 
by his reyolt against the discipline of the 
church-state he found in the new land, and 
in 1635 he was ordered by the Massachusetts 
general court to depart from the colony. 
With courageous adherence to principle, he 
accepted banishment into the wintry wil- 
derness rather than submit to authority that 
denied freedom to the individual. A refugee 
from the very haven of liberty he had hope- 
fully sought, he turned to the shores of Nar- 
ragansett Bay. And in this accident of his- 
tory (or was it the hand of Providence?), 
Rhode Island was born. And the name of 
Roger Williams, more than any other in 
the American tradition, has become the 
lasting symbol of religious and political lib- 
erty—twin freedoms given expression in two 
priceless documents—Rhode Island's Royal 
Charter of 1664 and Rhode Island’s Declara- 
tion of Independence of May 4, 1776. 

There are numerous things about our State 
House in Providence that intrigue me—its 

nt architectural design, its mas- 
sive marble dome, the statue of the inde- 
pendent man, and Gilbert Stuart's portrait 
of Washington. But to me the feature which 
stands out above all others is the inscrip- 
tion carved in marble on the facade—the 
burning words from the royal charter secured 
through the joint efforts of Roger Williams 
and his friend, Dr. John Clarke: 

“To hold forth a lively experiment—that 
a most flourishing civil state may stand and 
best be maintained with full liberty in re- 
ligious concernments!” 

Here was the declaration of religious lib- 
erty which found expression in the found- 
ing of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations. 

Hand in hand with religious liberty is po- 
litical Mberty. In this instance the seeds 
of religious liberty a century later yielded, 
as their fruits, political liberty. On May 
4, 1776, the General Assembly of the Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
meeting in Newport adopted an act of sep- 
aration from the British Government, de- 
claring in part; : 

“Whereas in all States existing by compact 
protection and allegiance are reciprocal, the 
latter being only due in consequence of the 
former; And, whereas George the Third, 
King of Britain, forgetting his dignity, * * > 
and entirely departing from the duties and 
character of a good king—instead of pro- 
tecting is endea to destroy the good 
people of this colony, and of all the united 
colonies by sending fleets and armies to 
America to confiscate our property and 
spread fire, sword, and desolation throughout 
our country—in order to compel us to sub- 
mit to the most debasing and detestable 
tyranny whereby we are obliged by necessity 
and it becomes our highest duty to use 
every means, with which God and nature 
have furnished us, in support of our inval- 
uable rights, and privileges; to oppose that 
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power which is exerted only for our destruc- 
tion.” 

It is of special interest to us, here assem- 
bled today, that the person who drafted 
this great document and moved its adoption, 
was Jonathan Arnold, the great-great-grand- 
father of the senior United States Senator 
from our State, the Honorable THEODORE 
Francis GREEN. 

I think of the inscription on the front of 
our statehouse, and this passage from our 
Declaration of Independence as being in the 
same category with the words of Thomas 
Jefferson encircling the statue of that great 
patriot in the Jefferson Memorial here in 
Washington, “I have sworn upon the altar 
of God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

We think of both Williams and Jefferson, 
ench in his own peculiar way, as pioneers in 
carrying the torch of liberty to the fron- 
tiers of the New World; each was an archi- 
tect in building the structure of American 
democracy. Both were rebels against 
tyranny—Jefferson against tyranny over the 
mind of man; Williams against tyranny over 
man's spirit, his soul, and his conscience. 
Williams created a sensation when in 1644 he 
published his Bloudy Tenent of Persecution; 
Jefferson became an advocate basically of 
the same cause when, while serving in the 
Virginia Assembly during the Revolution, he 
drafted the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom. Historically, in the popular tradi- 
tion, Jefferson is identified as the founder 
of democracy, spell it with or without a 
capital letter as you will. Williams, on the 
other hand, though living a century earlier, 
has been described as “the irrepressible 
Democrat.” 3 

Both were concerned with the welfare 
of the common man; both worked to raise 
the status of members of a less privileged 
race. Williams for months at a stretch chose 
to live with the Indians, enduring the hard- 
ship of the primitive wigwam, better to un- 
derstand and to aid the red man toward a 
richer life. Jefferson, though heir to the 
institution of slavery, despised it, and all his 
life sought to ameliorate its vicious influ- 
ence. In 1778 he introduced in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly and secured the passage of 
an act to prohibit the importation of Negro 
slaves into Virginia. 

Both Williams and Jefferson, in a sense, 
were educators. While living with the In- 
dians, Williams made a special effort to learn 
their language, and his Key to the Language 
of America, printed in London in 1643, 7 
years after the founding of Providence, was 
the first book on the Indian language to be 
published in English. Williams knew that 
literature is basically the story of life, and 
he knew that any education of the Indians 
would have to be done in terms of the com- 
mon denominator of language. While ap- 
parently the major purpose of this classic 
work was to provide an avenue for reaching 
their souls, the book which became widely 
used as a manual, proved to be an effective 
instrument for the encouragement of trade. 
By this means also Williams sought to pro- 
mote permanent peaceful relations between 
the Indian and the white man, but in this 
his hopes were only partly realized. Fur- 
thermore, as founder of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, Roger Williams gave impetus to a 
religious movement which produced one of 
America's nine colonial colleges, the College 
of Rhode Island, mow Brown University, 
chartered in 1764. 

A century and a half later, Jefferson's 
contributions to education reflected some 
of the same elements but took a different 
form. His Notes on the State of Virginia 
published in 1785, was a classic which de- 
scribed the resources, both economic and 
human, of the Old Dominion, comparable in 
a way with Williams’ Key. A graduate of 
the College of William and Mary, America’s 
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second oldest colonial college, Jefferson be- 
came the father of the University of Virginia, 
an achievement which he seems to have 
valued above that of the Presidency of the 
United States itself. 

It is one of the unique coincidences of 

erican history, but not surprising, that 

e colony founded by Roger Williams should 
have taken the lead in severing the ties with 
the crown, and that the Newport Declara- 
tion of Independence sponsored by Jonathan 
Arnold, should have antedated by 2 months 
the famous Declaration at Philadelphia 
penned by Thomas Jefferson. 

To what extent Jefferson's career was in- 
fluenced by the life of Roger Williams is not 
clear. Ihave been unable to find any record 
of Jefferson ever haying referred specifically 
to Roger Williams. It is a fair surmise, how- 
ever, that directly or indirectly the latter's 
writings and example may have played a 
major role in shaping Jefferson's philosophy. 

Here and there one detects a striking 
similarity between some of Williams’ writings 
and certain passages in the Declaration of 
Independence. For example, Williams as- 
serted that “the sovereign, original, and 
foundation of civil power lies in the people”; 
“a people may erect and establish what form 
of government seems to them most meet for 
their civil condition”; and “such govern- 
ments as are by them erected and estab- 
lished, have no more power, nor for no 
longer time, than * * the people 
shall betrust them with.” Government thus 
was to Roger Williams the agent of the peo- 
ple, created by them to serve the common 
weal, and endowed only with such powers as 
by them granted. 

“God requireth not an uniformity of re- 
ligion,” wrote Williams, and throughout his 
life he defended the right of all men to 
worship as they might please. Not the 
power of government, but only “the Sword 
of God's Spirit, the Word of God, could be 
used with any hope of success against error.” 

The parallel course of the two men’s 
careers extends also into the realm of states- 
manship, Williams served as President of 
the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations; Jefferson was Governor of Vir- 
ginia before becoming President of the 
United States. Williams, the untiring advo- 
cate of democracy and undivided freedom, 
was also the practical statesman and man 
of affairs. He it was who, through peaceful 
negotiations, secured a generous grant of 
land from the Indians, then sought and ob- 
tained from the English Parliament a charter 
confirming to the inhabitants title to the 
land and the authority to form a govern- 
ment. During its early years the settlement 
at Providence managed its affairs on the 
basis of his proposals for government, and 
when the four settlements in Rhode Island 
organized a federal commonwealth in 1647 
they did so under his guidance, : 

In thus bringing the four settlements into 
one colony, Williams demonstrated the 
principle that liberty and union go hand in 
hand—that liberty can be preserved and 
guaranteed only through the strength of 
concerted thought and united effort. Hence, 
in the example of colonial Rhode Island was 
the seed of the national motto “e pluribus 
unum.” Herein also was demonstrated the 
great principle of “Liberty and Union” im- 
mortalized by Daniel Webster in this very 
hall, a principle which was put to its most 
crucial test nearly a century ago. Refined 
in the crucible of the War Between the 
States, It remains our surest rule of action 
in discharging our God-given responsibility 
of the present day to preserve, protect and 
defend the institutions of democracy for the 
sake of freedom-loving people everywhere. 

In this mission the courage and the deyo- 
tion of Roger Williams and of the Rhode 
Island patriots who followed him will ever 
be an inspiration to our highest endeavor. 
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Questionnaire Results From Mlichigan’s 
Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include the results of a 
questionnaire sent to more than 12,000 
families in Michigan’s Sixth Congres- 
Sional Disrict. A return of slightly more 
than 20 percent indicates, I believe, the 
intense interest of these citizens in their 
Government. 

I further believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
Members will be interested in the re- 
sponse to these questions. While I rec- 
ognize that this method of measuring 
Public opinion is subject to some lim- 
itation, nevertheless, I would point out 
that agreement on six of the questions 
exceeded 70 percent. 

Great interest in many of these ques- 
tions was further indicated by a tre- 
mendous number of accompanying let- 
ters and comments. One of the most 
frequently mentioned items concerned 
Postal rates. As the tabulation indi- 
cates, people support a general increase, 
but they are emphatic in their demand 
that third-class mail pay its proper share 
of postal expenses. In the area of foreign 
aid, though the vote is favorable to its 
continuance, people want intelligent and 
effective use of their money. Also, it was 
interesting to me to note the strong op- 
Postion to a tax cut, that would un- 
balance the budget. 

The general conclusion seems clear 
that people of Michigan's Sixth District 
continue to have great confidence in 
President Eisenhower and his adminis- 
tration's policies. 

The results of the questionnaire are as 
follows: 

Do you favor: 

1. Reduction of the budget even if it 
means curtailing or eliminating worthy 
Federal services and projects? Yes, 58 per- 
cent; no, 38 percent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

2. Reduced taxes for: 

(a) Small business. Yes, 32 percent. 

(b) Individuals. Yes, 31 percent. 

(c) Everyone across the board. Yes, 14 
Percent. 

(d) No one at this time. Tes, 41 percent. 

3. Reduction of taxes even though it 
would unbalance the budget? Yes, 16 per- 
cent; no, 81 percent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

4. Lowering the eligibility age for social- 
Security benefits? Yes, 38 percent; no, 57 
percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

5. Eligibility for social-security benefits 
Tegardiess of income? Yes, 43 percent; no, 
49 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

6. Legislation to safeguard union welfare 
funds? Yes, 92 percent; no, 4 percent; no 
opinion, 4 percent. 

7. Increasing postal rates for all classes of 
mall to reduce the postal deficit (now ap- 
proximately $464 million annually)? Yes, 
81 percent; no, 17 percent; no opinion, 2 
percent. 

8. Federal aid for school construction? 
Yes, 45 percent; no, 51 percent; mo opinion, 
4 percent. 
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9. Enactment of the President's proposed 
civil-rights legislation? Yes, 55 percent; 
no, 19 percent; no opinion, 25 percent. 

10, The administration's farm policies in 
general? Yes, 52 percent; no, 15 percent; 
no opinion, 33 percent. 

11, Liberalizing immigration laws? Yes, 
21 percent; no, 66 percent; no opinion, 13 
percent. 

12. Conferences by the President with 
heads of unfriendly nations? Yes, 67 per- 
cent; no, 22 percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

13. Continued reliance on the U. N. in the 
Middle East crisis? Yes, 82 percent; no, 12 
percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

14, Gontinuing foreign aid as a means of 
resisting communism? Yes, 58 percent; no, 
35 percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

15. Do you approve of the manner in 
which the President has been handling our 
foreign affairs? Yes, 77 percent; no, 17 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

16. Do you approve, in general, the domes- 
tic policies of President Eisenhower? Yes, 
83 percent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 4 
percent, 


Equalization of Retirement Benefits 
Further Confirmation of the Congres- 


sional Intent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like once more briefly to refer to 
H. R. 689, a bill which I introduced on 
January 3, 1957, and which is entitled 
“A bill to clarify paragraph 4 of section 
15 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
56th Statutes, page 368.“ On February 
14, 1957, I gave the House a résumé of the 
bill, emphasizing its intent simply to 
clarify the intent of Congress as plainly 
expressed both in 1942 and again in 
1949, an intent which has become both 
frustrated and confused by conflicting 
administrative and judicial interpreta- 
tions. On April 8, 1957, I referred once 
more to the bill and, with the permission 
of the House, introduced into the RECORD 
a letter of March 30, 1957, from for- 
mer Senator and former Governor of 
Colorado Edwin C. Johnson, support- 
ing fully my aims in introducing this 
measure with the authority and pres- 
tige of the man who was Senate spon- 
sor of the original act in 1942, and 
a member of the conference commit- 
tee which wrote the final draft thereof. 
It is again my privilege, Mr. Speaker, 
with the consent of the House, to bring 
still another important evidence of the 
correctness of my stand on this matter 
to the attention of the Members. 

Serving on that same conference com- 
mitte in 1942 with Senator Johnson was 
another distinguished Member of the 
Congress, former Representative Dow W. 
Harter, of Ohio, presently an eminent 
lawyer in the national capital, and head 
of his law firm of Harter, Calhoun, Lish- 
man, and Williams. Mr. Harter's com- 
ments are in the form of a letter to my- 
self, dated May 6, 1957. They are par- 
ticularly valuable to this House in view 
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both of Mr. Harter's personal close asso- 
ciation with the legislation under discus- 
sion in its formative stages, and of his 
careful review and study of the whole 
matter, done on his own initiative upon 
learning of the current effort to restore 
the original intent of the Congress as ex- 
pressed in the 1942 act of which he was 
one of the authors. Mr. Harter has 
brought to this study the same thorough- 
ness and conscientious attention which 
he is known to have devoted to the legis- 
lative tasks with which he was charged 
during his membership in the Congress. 
His review, as quoted in his letter, re- 
affirms the only real issue to be resolved 
in the area of Reserve retirement equali- 
zation; namely, the intent of Congress, 
so often stated in so many enactments, 
that there should be no discrimination 
between Regular officers and Reserve 
officers with comparable military service, 
Mr. Harter’s letter follows: 
HARTER, CALHOUN, LisHMAN & WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1957. 
Re equalization of retirement benefits, 
H. R. 689, 85th Congress, Ist session. 
Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON; Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. HUDDLESTON: Since last talking 
with you about your bill, H. R. 689, I have 
devoted a considerable amount of time to a 
study of its background in the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942 and the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. I have also read the 
three cases in which decisions were rendered 
on the same subject by the United States 
Court of Claims. Those cases are Danielson, 
v. United States (decided February 5, 1952, 
121 C. Cis. 533), Berry v. United States (de- 
cided October 7, 1952, 123 Ct. Cls, 530), and 
Reynolds v. United States (decided May 5, 
1953, 125 Ct. Cls. 108). 

It is dificult for me to reconcile the opin- 
Jons in these cases, and the confusion is such 
that unquestionably there should be clarifi- 
cation of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
approved June 16, 1942, referred to as 56th 
Statutes, page 367, and also known as title 37, 
United States Code, section 115, Your bill, 
H. R. 689, introduced in the present session 
of the 65th Congress, evidently will accom- 
plish that clarification, 

I have read the conference reports on the 
1942 act, one dated May 25, 1942, and the 
second, June 9, after the recommitment of 
the bill in the House on May 27. I was a 
member of both conferences and signed both 
reports. These conference agreements both 
contain paragraph 4 of section 15 of Public 
Law 607, 77th Congress, and in each report 
on page 15 thereof, the statement of the 
Managers on the part of the House say, as 
follows: 

“Section 15 of the House amendment con- 
tained a provision providing that the retired 
pay of officers hereafter retired under any 
provision of law and who served in the mili- 
tary or naval forces prior to November 12, 
1918, should be 75 percent of active duty 
pay. The Senate bill contained. no similar 
provision. The conference agreement adopts 
the House provision.“ 

When the 1942 act was under considera- 
tion in Congress, members thereof, particu- 
larly those who served on the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate and House, were 
extremely conscious of the lack of officer per- 
sonnel to train and lead the tremendous 
Army that was being drafted and recruited. 
We well knew that the complement of Regu- 
lar officers available, while in the main 
highly competent, was totally insufficient in 
numbers to officer the tremendous force the 
United States was called upon to put in the 
field. We were familiar with the training 
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program in the colleges and schools, of the 
ROTC officers and the other training activi- 
ties dealing with giving Reserve officers ade- 
quate and worthwhile training. 

I am confident all Members of Congress 
realized the vast majority of officers in World 
War II must come from civilian life and that 
because of the needs of the Nation in this 
behalf, all officers of the United States 
whether Regular, National Guard, or Reserve 
should be treated equally. There was much 
comment upon this among Members of Con- 
gress at the time of the enactment of this 
law in May and June 1942. After reviewing 
the passage of this legislation, it is definitely 
my opinion that it was the intent of the 
House of Representatives, the conferees, and 
the Congress itself that there should be no 
discrimination between Regular officers and 
Reserve officers with comparable military 
service. 

It is to be hoped that your bill (H. R. 689), 
which would clarify this situation, will be 
promptly enacted by Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
Dow W. HARTER, 


Address by Hon. Stuart Symington, of 
Missouri, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address presented 
by the Honorable Stuart SyMINGTON at 
the annual Greater Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner held in Wilkes- 
Barre on Tuesday evening, May 7, 1957: 

It is clear where this administration can 
save billions of dollars annually in the Fed- 
eral budget if it is really sincere in its desire 
to make these reductions. 

In a talk on the floor of the House, last 
Thursday, the distinguished majority leader, 
the Honorable JoHN MCCORMACK, of Massa- 
chusetts, stated: “An analysis of the various 
stock fund statements in the 1958 budget 
(Department of Defense) shows great dupli- 
cation and triplication and even quadrupli- 
cation In the stock items covered by the 
funds.” : 

Any true unification of the services would 
result in at least partial elimination of some 
of this triplication. It would, as Dr. Henry 
Kissinger wrote recently, reduce the claim of 
each service to have “capability for total 
war.” 

Let me repeat again that the amount of 
money this service rivairy is costing the tax- 
payer is almost unbelievable. 

People indirectly connected with the ad- 
ministration believe that even under the 
present structural conditions of the Pentagon 
Building, billions can be saved by improve- 
ments in the manpower picture alone. 

One of the Nation’s great industrialists, 
Ralph Cordiner, president of the General 
Electric Co., who heads a Committee ap- 
pointed more than a year ago to analyze the 
manpower problems of the Department of 
Defense, has announced that there would 
be ultimate savings of up to $5 billion a year, 
plus a 15 percent improvement in combat 
capability, if the manpower recommenda- 
tions of his Committee were adopted. 

Only recently those of us who believe great 
savings can be made in the Federal Budget 
received powerful support. Sunday before 
last, Chairman GEORGE MAHON, of the Mili- 
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tary Affairs Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, urged that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower initiate a drive for real uni- 
fication of the Armed Forces. 

Representative Manor said service rivalry 
“has now gotten out of hand. It's very un- 
wholesome and very wasteful and I think 
something has got to be done about it.” 

MAHON added that legislation probably 
would be required and that President 
Eisenhower could provide the impetus, if 
he could find the time to take a personal 
interest in the problem. i 

I say “Amen” to this opinion from one of 
the most experienced and informed Mem- 
bers of Congress with respect to the military 
budget. -Congressman MAHON has been on 
this Military Subcommittee for over 17 years. 

First, on January 16, the President said, 
“this is a carefully balanced budget—well 
adapted to the needs of the present and the 
future.” 

On January 17, however, his own Secretary 
of the Treasury said, “There are a lot of 
places in this budget that can be cut.” 

On January 24, the President then shifted. 
He said: “Congress has the duty to cut the 
budget.” 

But later, on April 3, the President said 
there was no chance for a substantial cut 
such as $2 billion. 

But the very same day, Assistant Secretary 
Burgess of the Treasury Department stated 
he believed the budget should be cut 2 
to 3 billion dollars. 

Later, the President was reported as saying 
the budget was right and he intended to fight 
for it. 

But only this morning, on the radio, it was 
stated that a compromise was to be made; 
and that the administration would be will- 
ing to cut $500 million out of the foreign aid 
program. 

Now I ask you: What is a Member of Con- 
gress to think? 

Obviously the Congress is at sea as to 
where, and to just what extent, the President 
believes a particular department should be 
reduced. 

But we do have some guidance from some 
of our Members. Based on Representative 
McCorMAck’s remarks, Congressman MAHON’Ss 
position, and statements made on a telecast 
last night by Chairman Russett, of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, and above all, 
the conclusions of the administration’s own 
Cordiner Manpower Committee, it is clear 
a tremendous amount can be saved for the 
American taxpayer annually if the admin- 
istration will go through with those savings 
that can be made without any sacrifice what- 
ever to national security. 

According to one of our outstanding mili- 
tary associations, however, the Air Force As- 
sociation, the Bureau of the Budget has 
turned back as unsatisfactory the Defense 
Departments’ draft of legislation designed to 
put the Cordiner proposals into operation. 

This action was taken, according to Mr. 
John P. Henebry, president of that associa- 
tion, in the face of assurances by Secretary 
Wilson that the proposed legislation would 
require no increase in the defense budget 
already submitted to Congress. 

Further, the proposed legislation was re- 
jected with the knowledge that it repre- 
sented the unanimous opinion of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretaries of the three 
military departments, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as an essential contribution to the 
Nation's defense. 

Let me emphasize that this is not a prob- 
lem of the Air Force alone—but one which 
impacts equally upon the combat effective- 
ness of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines. 

I, for one, am not averse to manpower 
Management suggestions from one of the 
world's greatest industrial experts, designed 
to save $5 billion, with no decrease whatever 
in our military strength; and at this session 
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I intend to introduce legislation to that end. 
In fact, I already have such legislation in 
draft status. 

We owe it to ourselves and to the Nation 
to countenance no further delays in carry- 
ing out a program for maximum utilization 
of military manpower at minimum cost. 


Congressman Long’s Fight for Food and 
Drug Administration’s Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

HOUSEWIVES UNITED, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1957. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LonG: If every house- 
wife in your district could know of the splen- 
did work you did in the House when you 
helped restore the funds to the Food and 
Drug Administration, you would reap a de- 
served harvest of thanks and votes. 

This is to express the appreciation of our 
organization—strictly amateur, but so deadly 
in earnest you would scarcely believe—for 


what you did. 
FLORENCE C. Kerr, 
Legislative Chairman, 


Housewives UNTTED, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1957. 
The Eorror, 
The Alezandria Town Talk, 
Alexandria, La. 

Dean Sm: Members of the Washington 
group of Housewives United (an unpaid 
lobby of housewives for housewives) would 
like, through your paper, to congratulate 
the housewives in the Eighth District of 
Louisiana on the fine work their Congress- 
man, the Honorable GEORGE S. Lone, did for 
them recently in the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, D. C. 

It was during debate on the floor of the 
House: The question was whether or not to 
accept the amendment made by Representa- 
tive CHARLES R. Jonas, of North Carolina, to 
cut the requested appropriation of the Food 
and Drug Administration by $1,327,000. 

As wives and mothers who run our house- 
holds on budgets, we are quite economy- 
minded ourselves. But we are not for econ- 
omy at all costs. And we were not for 
economy then at the expense of the health 
and well-being of our families, There were 
other places where we felt the Federal 
budget might be cut, but not in the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The FDA is, of course, the only Federal 
agency we have to protect us from filthy and 
contaminated food, dangerous drugs, quack 
apparatus, and economic cheats. Also, be- 
cause of the terriffic Increase in the number 
of new drugs and powerful chemicals and 
new techniques of food processing, there has 
never been a time when there was so much 
for the FDA to do—or so many people to 
do it for. 

And yet, although the volume and com- 
plexity of the job have increased tremen- 
dously, the FDA has been operating approxi- 
mately on a prewar budget. Always mindful 
of the taxpayer, this agency has asked for 
#mall sums (as Government figures go), 
with no “padding.” 

But Congress, in the last 10 years, has 
cut even this small budget several times, so 
that the danger point was reached years 
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ago. In spite of valiant efforts by FDA per- 
sonnel, the American people have not been 
getting the protection they should have. 
More scientists, more inspectors, better lab- 
Oratories are desperately needed now. 

Your Representative, Mr. Lone, knew these 
things. And on March 28 he made a fne 
Speech in Congress in favor of giving the 
FDA the appropriation asked for (which had 
already been approved by the President's 
Bureau of the Budget and by the House 
Appropriations Committee). 

In the end, your Congressman's point of 
view won out. The requested appropria- 
tion was granted. 

We know that Mr. Lono’s constituents 
must be very proud. 

And housewives all over the country should 
be grateful to these constituents who sent 
him to Washington. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs, Louis B. WRIGHT, 
President, 
Mrs. ROBERT Y. KERR, 
Legislative Chatrman. 

P. S.: The cost of this protection that the 
FDA wants to give us is less than 6 cents per 
Person per year—iess than the price of a 
comic book; less than the price of a Sunday 
newspaper. 


The Evanston Meeting of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I had the honor recently of attending as 
a guest speaker the mock assembly of 
the United Nations held in Evanston, II. 
This was the first adult mock proceed- 
ings held in the United States that I 
know of, and I found it to be a faithful 
reproduction of the actual operation of 
the General Assembly. This demonstra- 
tion of the inner workings of the U. N. 
had the basic goal of self-education of 
the participants, rather than announce- 
ment of resolutions regarding interna- 
tional relations. This was a very signifi- 
cant contribution to public appreciation 
of the policies and programs of this 
world forum. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including the following excerpts 
from the April 17 Christian Science 
Monitor article describing this meeting: 

The results will almost certainly be 
studied, and probably duplicated, by com- 
munities elsewhere, for the “Evanston U. N..“ 
as local participants described it, is con- 
sidered a full success. a 

It has shown the community the nature 
of the United Nation's problems, It has pre- 
sented an insight into the natural limita- 
tions of a world forum operating without its 
own military might. Moreover, it has acted 
as a spur to Evanstonians to search out and 
consider the viewpoints and backgrounds of 
distant lands. 

To the Northwestern University professor 
who remarked that “this type of meeting 
could not have happened here 6 years ago.“ 
the “Evanston U. N.“ is also an important 
milestone. It is proof, he explained, that 
the United Nations, now has become an 
“American” institution. 

To residents of this high-income, Repub- 
can, North Shore community, he observed, 
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the United Nations once was a protégé of the 

Democrats, Then a Republican administra- 

tion took office, accepted the U. N. and 

worked with it through crisis and calm. 
. . — 


No one knows the hours spent in gather- 
ing background data before the first plenary 
session opened in the vast Evanston Town- 
ship High School March 22. This prepara- 
tory work even included several trips to New 
York. But everyone was in agreement con- 
cerning at least one thing—every minute 
had been worth the enjoyment obtained. 
They would have preferred to spend even 
more time, 

> . > * » 


When a mock U. N. meeting or political 
convention is set up by a university, there 
is a supervisory framework and a body of 
potential delegates ready at hand. Evans- 
ton had neither of these things. 

Such project organizers as Mrs. Culler, 
Mrs. William Lems, Mrs, Franz Plunder, Eric 
Grimwade, and Emily Hollingsworth could 
only guess from suggestions or hints from 
their friends who would be enthusiastic 
about participating in a mock U. N. session. 
When, after hours on the phone, they found 
someone who would like to take part, they 
had no idea how effective a delegate he or 
she would be. 

Business in Evanston and Chicago went on 
as usual. Delegates to the “Evanston U- N.“ 
could work as delegates only after hours and 
they received no credits or merit points for 
their efforts. 

* * . . . 

When Mrs, George B. Wendt, a delegate 
from Hungary, broke down while denounc- 
ing an Australian resolution on the Near 
East, denounced the Kadar Government, and 
asked for asylum in the United States, she 
did so with a realism that momentarily 
frightened the Assembly. They assumed, for 
a few seconds, that she was suffering from 
“mike-fright.” Even as other Hungarian 
delegates seized a microphone to charge her 
with conspiring with the West, Mrs. Wendt 
returned smiling, to be interviewed by 
WNUR-FM, a student radio station. 

But the electrifying potential that was 
tangible here throughout the weeks of de- 
liberations arose not from Soviet-American 
tensions, but out of the emotions stirred by 
the issue over Gaza and Suez and Aqaba. 
Even before a set of U. N. flags were hunted 
down, borrowed (from International Harves- 
ter Co.), and set up for the first formal ses- 
sions in the Evanston gym, spokesmen for 
the opposing forces there had made it ap- 
parent that the “Evanston model U. N.“ 
would have overtones of the real thing. 

. * . . . 

Opinion is still sharply divided as to 
whether this insertion of reality into the 
meetings was a help or a hindrance. Those 
who favor it believe that it added to the 
impetus of a month-long probe of distant 
world happenings. 

Those opposed argue that it forced one 
particular issue into an unnatural focus and 
diverted delegates from a reasoned appraisal 
of international problems. Both camps 
agree, however, that in a university town 
less than an hour away from consular Offices 
of most of the large nations of the globe, it 
is unlikely that this type of meeting can 
avoid some involvement with the world of 
professional propaganda and diplomacy, 


As adopted, the Evanston U. N. resolution 
on the Middle East requests the Secretary- 
General to call a conference to negotiate 
& permanent peace in the Middle East. 
Members of the conference would include 
Arab nations and Israel as well as the per- 
manent members of the U. N. Security Coun- 
cll. Its alm would include free transit for 
goods and persons throughout the area, and 
a U. N.-led program of development of the 
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economic resources of the region. The 
Arab nations, excluding Egypt which ab- 
sthined, voted against the resolution. 

In its resolution regarding a world police 
force, Evanston delegates urged the ear- 
marking, by the contributing nations, of a 
security force of troops not in excess of 1 
million men, plus the recruitment, as indi- 
viduals, of a U. N. guard force of 2.500. No 
one nation would supply more than 4 per- 
cent of the security forces. 

The Evanston resolution on financial aid 
to undeveloped lands is perhaps its most 
ambitious pronouncement. It calls for a 
commission to formulate a brod new plan 
of ald. on a scale commensurate with the 
pressing needs of the world, giving particu- 
lar attention to methods for obtaining in- 
creasing capital. It calls on member U. N. 
nations to make voluntary contributions for 
these purposes of one-twentieth of 1 percent 
of their national incomes and recommends 


that ways be opened for individuals to pur- 


chase bonds to finance development work. 


Edgar F. Kaiser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to call attention to the address of my 
colleague, the gentleman from West 
Virginia, the Honorable CLEVELAND M. 
BAILEY, on the occasion of his presenta- 
tion of a plaque to Mr. Edgar F. Kaiser, 
the adopted son of West Virginia. The 
presentation was made on May 4, 1957, 
at the Son and Daughter Banquet of the 
West Virginia Society of the District of 
Columbia, which was held in the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Representative BatLey’s address follows: 
ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE CLEVELAND MI. 

BAILEY, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WEST VIR- 

GINIA SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

ON PRESENTATION OF A PLAQUE TO EDGAR F. 

Kaiser, ADOPTED SON or WEST VIRGINIA, 

ON May 4, 1957 


Mr. President, my colleagues in the Con- 
gress, other honored guests, officers and 
members of the West Virginia Society of the 
District of Columbia, fellow West Virginians: 

The task assigned me tonight Is a distinct 
pleasure. Knowing, as I do, the vast poten- 
tials of my State in the way of natural and 
human resources and of its susceptibility to 
industrial development, I speak for every 
West Virginian when I say, “We welcome 
with open arms” the presence in our State 
of the world-wide Kaiser affiliated com- 
panies, 

The decision of this great concern, with its 
farflung network of industries to locate 
one of their major operations at Ravenswood, 
W. Va., was indeed a godsend to the lagging 
economy of my State which at the time was 
staggering under the loss of markets for its 
vast producttion of bituminous coal. Oth- 
ers of its industries were menaced by foreign 
imports, The situation in 1954 was one of 
gloom and despair, 

Today our major industry, coal, has picked 
up some export business and is getting back 
to normal. A smile has replaced the look of 
despair in the face of our industrial leaders. 
I attribute this to the realization on the 
part of giant Industrial concerns like this 
one that there are great possibilities in West 
Virginia. Now that the Kalser industries 
has, so to speak, “broken the ice", we may 
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well expect others to take advantage of our 
great resources and available labor supply. 

The Kaiser aluminum organization is in- 
vesting in Ravenswood, W. Va., $200 million 
for the construction of facilities which will 
include a fully integrated reduction plant, 
a sheet mill, and a foll rolling mill. 

During the first phase of construction, they 
are employing 800 West Virginians. These 
three plants will be completed in 1958. 

When the project is completed, they ex- 
pect to have 6,000 West Virginia employees 
to operate the facility. 

As of today, the total number of em- 
ployees in the Kaiser aluminum is 18,000. 
When the 6,000 West Virginians are added 
next year, the total will be 24,000 persons. 
A fourth of thelr entire organization will be 
com of West Virginia residents. 

In 1947, when Kaiser first entered the 
aluminum field, their net sales were 845 
million; their net earnings were $5 million, 
In 1956, their net sales were $300 million, 
with net earnings of $38 million. 

When completed, this facility will burn 
1,660,000 tons of West Virginia bituminous 
coal annually. This will greatly stabilize our 
coal industry, give us added purchasing 
power, and stimulate business generally. 

The man our society seeks to honor to- 
night is Edgar F. Kaiser. The name, Henry 
J. Kaiser, is a household name throughout 
the Nation. Our honored t is, as we 
quite often say in West Virginia, “a chip off 
the old block.” He is one of the Nation's 
youngest major industrialists, possesses all 
of the business acumen, energy, and devo- 
tion to accomplishment that has character- 
ized his famous father, Henry J. Kaiser. 

At 48, he is responsible for the overall day- 

to- day operations of a billion-dollar indus- 
trial organization—the worldwide Kaiser 
affiliated companies. 

Responsibility came to Edgar Kaiser at an 
early age. He was one of the kids“ of whom 
an Army engineer referred when he said, 
“Kaiser won at Bonneyille because his kids 
were too green to know when they were 
licked.” 

The Kaiser organization, fresh from par- 
ticipation in the building of Hoover Dam, 
was warned that the raging waters of the 
Columbia were a different story. The native 
Indians had a legend that no man would ever 
walk across the Columbia. Government 
engineers were doubtful that a dam could be 
built. However, the “kids” plowed ahead. 
Twenty-five-year-old Edgar Kaiser was proj- 
ect manager for the construction of the main 
spillway. The river was diverted into half 
its channel in*order that the dam could be 
built one-half at a time. Bonneville was 
completed in 4 years, 1 year ahead of 
schedule. 

Edgar Kaiser's next giant step, at 34, was 
shipbuilding, through which the Kaiser or- 
ganization gained further international re- 
nown by producing more vessels than any 
other shipbuilder in history—faster and 
cheaper than they had ever been built before. 
The Kaiser shipyards constructed 1,490 ships 
during World War Il—approximately one- 
third of the entire United States merchant 
shipping—turning them out in as short a 
time as 4½ days from keel laying to launch- 
ing. In the building of 819 Liberty ships 
alone, Kaiser saved more than one-third of 
the average time required by other Liberty 
shipbullders. 

The three Pacific Northwest yards In the 
Portland area, under the general manager- 
ship of Edgar Kalser, had the additional job 
of producing 50 small aircraft carriers to take 
the Offensive against submarines and also 
carry the war to the Japanese-held islands in 
the Pacific. The carriers were launched at 
the phenomenal rate of one a week. Admiral 
Howard Vickery of the United States Mari- 
time Commission called the Portland yard 
not only the finest in the United States, but 
in the entire world. Britain's Winston 
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Churchill declared that the baby flattops 
were the most effective instrument in de- 
stroying the submarine menace. 

When the Kaiser organization went into 
the automotive business in 1945, Edgar 
Kaiser, then 37, became general manager of 
the company’s giant plant at Willow Run, 
Mich. He later assumed the presidency of 
the firm to become one of the youngest chief 
executives in the Nation's automobile in- 
dustry. 

The infant motorcar company found it 
virtually impossible to buy steel and other 
necessities on the open market and literally 
scoured the world for materials with which 
to make the 18,000 parts, which comprised 
their first passenger car, Mr. Kaiser recalls, 
and I quote: 

“We pioneered the first extensive use of 
bartering in the auto business. For Instance, 
a radiator firm could not obtain enough cop- 
per to supply us regularly; the copper pro- 
ducer was unable to increase output because 
he needed additional natural gas; the gas 
company could not deliver because it was 
unable to obtain steel pipe; and steel com- 
panies lacked pig iron to make the pipe 
because their blast furnaces were short on 
coke. So, we began a series of bartering 
transactions, first finding a supply of coke 
for the steel producers, then trading our 
way up the line, and eventually getting the 
radiators we needed.” 

In June 1955 Edgar Kaiser appeared be- 
fore a Senate judiciary subcommittee inves- 
tigating the vast share of the automobile 
industry held by General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler. Although a major producer of 
commercial vehicles and sole manufacturer 
of the world-famous Jeep, Kaiser-Willys had 
produced only a small percentage of the 
passenger cars sold in 1954. Despite this, Mr. 
Kaiser said, So long as you have the compe- 
tition that exists today, there is no need to 
limit the size of automoblie manufacturing 
companies.“ 

An editorial in the Times, of Toledo, Ohio, 
hometown of Willys Motors, commented: 
“s © * Mr. Kaiser was the industrial states- 
man, standing firmly on the American free- 
enterprise system, and did not cry for goy- 
ernmental restrictions on his competitors to 
give him a bigger place in the market.” 

Egdar Kaiser, the eldest of Henry Kaiser's 
2 sons, was born July 29, 1908, at Spokane, 
Wash., 2 years after his father had come 
west. His first part-time job in the Kaiser 
organization, while he still was in high school 
at Oakland, Calif., was issuing material slips 
to trucks delivering sand and gravel on a 
paving project, 

In July 1955 he returned to the sand and 
gravel plant at Radum, Calif., during its 25th 
anniversary. The local newspapers said edi- 
torially: “If the Kaiser organization needed 
an emissary to win friends, he was present in 
Edgar Kaiser. * * * His manner of speaking 
was earnest, sincere, with a naturalness, a 
magnetic power, which instantly won him 
acclaim, made people who had never seen him 
before feel they were lifelong friends. * * * 
It was the simplicity of his presentation 
which made his message so personal, so deeply 
convincing.” 

Edgar Kaiser attended the University of 
California, majoring in economics, but left 
college in 1930 just one-half year short of ob- 
taining his degree in order to accept a posi- 
tion as superintendent for a natural-gas 
pipeline project linking Kansas to the South- 
west oil fields, which was followed by a simi- 
lar job on a pipeline from Cut Bank to Butte, 
Mont. When the Kaiser organization joined 
the Six Companies, Inc., in the mammoth 
joint venture of its time—Hoover Dam—he 
cut his teeth in dam building as boss of an 
excavation crew. 

Today, among his major offices, he is presl- 
dent and director of Kaiser Industries Corp., 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. and its operating divi- 
sions—Kaiser Engineers and Sand & Gravel, 
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Henry J. Kaiser Construction Co., Kaiser 
Engineers International, Inc., Henry J. Kaiser 
Co, (Canada), Ltd., and Willys Motors, Inc.; 
a vice president and director of Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corp. and Kaiser Steel 
Corp.; a vice president of Permanente Cement 
Co., Kaiser Gypsum Co., Inc., Glacier Sand & 
Gravel Co., Permanente Steamship Corp., and 
Kaiser Community Homes; vice chairman of 
the board of Kaiser Center. Inc,; a director of 
Industrias Kalser Argentina, S. A., and Kaiser 
Aircraft & Electronics Corp.; and a trustee 
and president of Kaiser Foundation. 

He is a director of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association of Detroit, a life mem- 


_ ber of the Automobile Old Timers, New York, 


and the Washtenau Historical Society, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; a trustee of the A. M. A. Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council; the Toledo, Ohio, 
Museum of Art, and a member of the follow- 
ing clubs and associations: Arlington Club, 
Portland, Oreg.; American Society of Civil 
Engineers, New York; Big C. Society, Uni- 
versity of California; Claremont Country 
Club, Oakland, Calif.; Chi Psi Fraternity; 
Commonwealth Club of California, San 
Francisco; Detroit Club, Detroit; the Recess 
Club, New York; the Newcomen Society of 
England, American: branch, Automotive En- 
gineers, New York; Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, New York; and 
the Toledo, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, 

Mr. Kaiser was married to the former Sue 
Mead in Washington, D. C., in August 1932. 
They are the parents of six children: Carlyn 
(Mrs. Raymond D. Wehle, of Honolulu, T. H): 
Becky Ann, a student at Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; and Gretchen Fosburgh, 
Edgar F., Jr., Henry Mead, and Kim John, 
who reside at the Kaiser home at Lafayette, 
Calif. 

The West Virginia Society of the District 
of Columbia wishes at this time to add just 
one more honor to the score or more you 
have already acquired in your eventful ca- 
reer, We wish to make you one of us, It is 
with this thought in mind that our society 
has asked me to welcome you as an adopted 
son of West Virginia by presenting you this 
plaque in appreciation of your personal 
achievements, and the accomplishments of 
the vast industrial empire you so ably ad- 
minister. 

May I assure you of our deep apprecia- 
tion, Our thoughts and best wishes will 
always be for our adopted son. 


A “Hard” Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that all of my colleagues should read the 
editorial comment in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald today on the 
administration's announced attitude to- 
ward pay increases for Government em- 
ployees. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask that the editorial be 
printed: 

A “Harp” Line 

With consumer prices still creeping stead- 
ily upward, this is not a time for soft“ wage 
settlements which tend to feed the infia- 
tionary spiral. But this does not mean that 
employees should not be reasonably pro- 
tected from the diminution of their buying 
power, nor does it suggest that the Federal 
Government or any other large employer 
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Ought to ask one group of employees to man 
the gates against inflation alone. 

The administration's announced determi- 
nation to resist any move for a general pay 
Increase for Federal and postal 
workers seems not to take into account some 
elementary considerations of justice and fair 
Play, to say nothing of the requirements of a 
sound wage policy. Since the last basic sal- 
ary increase for classified and postal em- 
Pployees 2 years ago, living costs have risen 
about 4 percent. Average manufacturing 
Salaries have climbed more than 11 percent 
(and some of this rise doubtless augmented 
inflationary pressures and might well have 
been held to a more modest level). 

The Government has been obliged to rec- 
ognize these pressures in its pay scales for 
the so-calied per diem workers, whose sal- 
aries are adjusted to the prevailing rates 
for similar work in private industry, In 
consequence, a number of inequities have 
crept into the Federal pay structure, in- 
cluding situations in which classified super- 
visors receive less than their per diem sub- 
Ordinates. In 10 years, average per diem 
salaries have risen 72 percent, classified sal- 
aries 54 percent, and postal salaries 57 per- 
cent, In general the per diem workers have 
thus fared much better and have been kept 
more in line, salarywise, with their brothers 
in private industry. Even so, as the admin- 
istration concedes, some adjustments are re- 
quired immediately to attract qualified tech- 
nically trained persons in the present com- 
petitive market for certain skills. 

The administration appears to be taking 
an unnecessarily hard line in rejecting out 
of hand any kind of general Federal pay 
adjustment. The cost could well be accom- 
modated in the budget despite the thin 
6urplus which is envisaged. Congress ought 
to exercise great caution, of course, and 
try to see that Federal wages at least fol- 
low—and do not lead—the price-wage pa- 
rade. But if the Government is to follow 
President Eisenhower's oft-stated principle 
that Federal workers should be treated as 
well as the employees of progressive private 
industry, some increase for classified and 
postal employees appears to be in order. 


Depletion Allowance Urged for Shale Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress will, or at least it is my hope 
that the Congress will, be hearing a good 
deal in the days ahead about depletion 
allowance for shale oil; a depletion al- 
lowance like that now enjoyed by the 
petroleum industry for the conversion of 
Shale into useful petroleum products and 
other hydrocarbon products as well. 

The Governors of the Western States, 
meeting in convention in Reno, Nev., 
adopted a resolution favoring the grant- 
ing of this depletion allowance, In ad- 
dition, the dangerous and troubled con- 
ditions in the Mideast have given a 
heightened interest to domestic self-suf- 
ficiency in petroleum and petroleum by- 
products. 

Another example might be the recent 
opening of a privately financed oil shale 
conversion pilot plant in western Colo- 
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rado. This is a pilot plant which many 
hope will become the forerunner of a 
great new industry. 

Thus, to provide a concise and compe- 
tent guide for future reference in this 
area, I should like to include in my re- 
marks an article on this subject, written 
by Roscoe Fleming, of Denver, Colo., for 
the Christian Science Monitor of May 7, 
1957. I recommend this to the Members 
as a most helpful report on an important 
subject. 2 

The article follows: 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCE URGED FOR SHALE OIL 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Denver.—The Western Conference of Gov- 
ernors, at the motion of Colorado’s young 
Governor, Stephen L. R. McNicholas, has 
asked Congress to extend the depletion al- 
lowance tax privilege of the petroleum in- 
dustry to oil made from shale, 

Depletion allowance means that petroleum 
producers can set aside as tax-free 27.5 per- 
cent of gross income from their oil, not to 
exceed 50 percent of net, after charging off 
all exploration development and produc- 
tion costs. It ts variously estimated to net 
oil producers up to $2 billion yearly, and it 
results in oil corporations paying about one- 
half the income tax, overall, that is paid by 
other corporations. 

Under the present law it is not enjoyed 
by potential shale-oil producers, even though 
shale oll would compete for the same gaso- 
line and other markets. 

COST ESTIMATED 

Shale producers generally enjoy a 5-per- 
cent depletion allowance. Under some in- 
terpretations of the law, shale-oil producers 
might enjoy a 15-percent one. But the 
margin is still great enough so that pe- 
troleum producers still enjoy a great ad- 
vantage over their embryo competitor. 


Some economists think this advantage is 
great enough so that if it were wiped out, 
the beginning date for a commercial United 
States shale-oil industry might be moved up 
as much as 5 years. 

Even as things are now, it is variously esti- 
mated that a gallon of gasoline made from 
shale in a commercial-sized operation would 
cost only from 2 to 4 cents more than a 
gallon made from petroleum, 

Governor McNichols is realistic enough to 
know that a Congress in which the oil in- 
dustry is so evidently powerful is not about 
to reduce the oil industry's depletion allow- 
ance despite the battle put up to that end 
by Senator PauL H. Douctas, Democrat, of 
Illinois; JoHN A. Carroitt, Democrat, of 
Colorado; and JoHN J. WILLiaus, Republi- 
can, of Delaware. So he put the motion in- 
stead to extend the oll industry's tax allow- 
ance to shale-oil production. 

The ever-increasing estimates of the Na- 
tion's shale-oll reserves under 1,500 square 
miles of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, he 
said, now have reached the astronomical 
figure of 1½ trillion barrels. This is enough 
to supply the Nation's anticipated oil re- 
quirements for 100 years; it is more than 60 
times the United States petroleum reserves, 

Economists estimate that a shale-oll in- 
dustry supplying 2 million barrels daily in 
western Colorado would mean a new popu- 
lation there of 500,000 persons. This has 
proved a will-o’-the-wisp for a half century. 

RESERVES DIVIDED UP 


But under the Eisenhower administration 
and former Interior Secretary Douglas Mc- 
Kay, the $17 million Government research 
and pilot-plant project at Rifle, Colo., was 
closed last June 30 at the insistence of the 
private petroleum industry, which told the 
Government it was ready to take over. 
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A score of major oil companies or of in- 
terests affiliated with them have practically 
divided up the richest shale reserves, those 
which were in private ownership already be- 
fore the Government retained the rest under 
the Minerals Leasing Act of 1920. Only one 
company, however, has made a major move 


in the direction of production. 


This is Union Oil of California, which on 
May 18 will dedicate its 85 million research 
and pilot-plant retorting project at Grand 
Valley, Colo. The huge retort can process 
up to 480 tons of shale a day from the com- 
pany’s nearby mine in the “mahogany ledge” 
of richest shale. The company's reserves 
are estimated at 5 billion barrels of oll in 
this ledge alone, underlying about 40,000 
acres, $ 

The retort is of new design in which a 
“rock pump” forces the crushed shale up into 
a heated zone where the oil content is 
vaporized. The spent shale is still loaded 
with enough carbon to be burned to pro- 
duce the heat which vaporizes the incoming 
shale, and so on. 3 

The retort has already processed several 
thousand tons of shale with results which 
company experts say are satisfactory. How- 
ever, the refining problem remains to be 
tackled. and this is the more complex be- 
cause refining requires water, of which west- 
ern Colorado is short. 


SPOT REFINING 


Some refining on the spot is required be- 
cause crude shale oil is as viscid as molasses 
at ordinary temperatures and will not flow 
through a pipeline unless heated to nearly 
100 degrees, which is clearly impracticable. 
It resembles a low-grade crude petroleum 
loaded with impurities. These are, however, 
potential chemical resources of great value. 

For example, one estimate is that a shale- 
oll industry producing 2 million barrels of 
oil daily would also produce, as byproducts, 
3,700 tons of ammonia daily, 1,700 tons of 
sulphur, 47,000 tons of coke, and a billion 
cubic feet of refinery gas. 

Governor McNichols also maintains, how- 
ever, that the Government's program to lead 
the way to a fuel supply derived from solid 
minerals such as coal and shale was insti- 
tuted when Hitler's submarines were sinking 
tankers off the American coast and that the 
Suez crisis has shown that abandonment of 
the program was a dire mistake. 

He says that the rapid beginning of a 
domestic fuel industry based on shale is in 
the national interest and that a tax amorti- 
zation equal to that of oil is more than justi- 
fied from the standpoint of national defense. 

Another pioneer program financed by pri- 
vate industry is also operating now at the 
Denver Research Institute of the University 
of Denver, under Drs. Shirley Johnson and 
Charles Prien. This is financed by $250,000 
from the Shale Oil Corp., of Los Angeles, 
which owns. the American rights to the so- 
called Aspeco patents, held in Sweden, on 
a new method of retorting oil from shale, 
A pilot plant now in operation is capable 
of handling 24 tons of shale daily. 

In this process, the crushed shale is 
tumbled in revolving steel drums such as 
the “classifiers” of the mining industry but 
in which ceramic balls heated to 1,000 de- 
grees are tumbled with the shale, The oil 
comes off as vapor, and is cooled and re- 
duced to liquid in another chamber along- 
side. 

Meanwhile, the spent shale is routed back 
to keep the fires which heat the ceramic 
balls and also preheat the incoming shale, 
It still has enough carbon content to pro- 
duce a high heat. 

The economics of this process Is described 
as advantageous enough to produce crude 
shale oil at the lowest cost yet. 
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Immigration Situation Cries for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Hartford Courant of May 8 regarding 
the stagnant status of this Nation's im- 
migration policy. 

For many years I have been working 
for and advocating a more liberal immi- 
gration policy. As a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee I have 
traveled throughout Europe and I have 
seen the damages of our stringent immi- 
gration regulaiton; damages to morale, 
damages to our international relations, 
damages to our prestige. 

Recently I introduced legislation to 
admit some 50,000 more Hungarian 
refugees who are looking toward Amer- 
ica for the freedom and opportunity 
which they lost at the hands of Commu- 
nist terrorism in their homeland, The 
inequities in the McCarran-Walter law 
cry for correction. It is long past time 
that changes in our immigration policy 
were made. The following editorial 
forcefully supports this view: 

Let's Have Some ACTION ON THE IMMIGRATION 
Law 


The visit of Italian Ambassador Manlio 
Brosio to Connecticut has spotlighted again 
the unfair and shortsighted provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
Signor Brosio spoke to the General Assembly 
the day before the last shipload of some 1,042 
refugees admitted under emergency regula- 
tions sailed past the Statue of Liberty into 
New York Harbor. The coincidence was not 
planned, for the Ambassador was more con- 
cerned with a continuing injustice—the ef- 
fect of the national-origins quota system on 
immigration from Italy and other south 
European and Mediterranean countries, 

He did not consider it as a political mat- 
ter, of course. Italy's concern is her own 
problems, including a million and a half 
unemployed. But the nations that face the 
discrimination written into the immigration 
law are sensitive to it. And anyone who 
examines the provisions learns quickly that 
the law needs change. So President Eisen- 
hower recommended in January, as he has 
in the past, that the law be corrected. He 
wants the present allowable annual intake 
of immigrants to be doubled—the economy 
can easily absorb that number—and he wants 
changes so that unused quotas can be shifted. 
Regrettably, it looks as if congressional road- 
blocks, including the formidable Francis E. 
Warr, Democratic House chairman of the 
legislative committee that has the proposals, 
are as strong as ever. 

About two-thirds of the people of Con- 
necticut stem from forebears who came 100 
years ago or less from every section of the 
world, This State is conscious of the tre- 
mendous contributions they have made to 
our economy, to our culture. Today, when 
the State is in the grip of a tight labor mar- 
ket, it could use help, particularly skilled 
help. But it is denied skilled men from 
abroad by the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Why should the national-origins quota 
system be changed? Put aside the suggestion 
that it is demeaning because it spreads the 
smell of racial theory. Note instead how 
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senseless It is when we have a bulk quota 
of 154,000, of which some 60,000 numbers 
each year expire unused. Why aren't they 
used? Because they are reserved for West 
European countries where people are rela- 
tively content and don't want to emigrate. 
Elsewhere thousands clamor for a chance 
to come to this country. But they are 
blocked by the tiny quotas, 

The episode of the Hungarlan refugees who 
have become entangled in the hard set im- 
migration policy is a stain on the American 
tradition, Thousands of Hungarian freedom 
fighters remain trapped in European camps, 
without much hope or promise. We have 
still to regularize the status of almost 25,000 
Hungarians who were admitted. But these 
are fresh issues, still strong in popular sup- 
port. We need also an awakening to the 
basically wrong national-origins system, and 
to the delaying tactics of Congressman WAI. 
TER. Pierce J. Gerety, former deputy admin- 
istrator of the refugee program, recently 
‘warned here that American good will is being 
dssipated. The Italian immigration issue, 
fixed in circumstances that few Americans 
care to recall, is only one in which prompt 
and forthright correction is needed. 


Our Share of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
‘on THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, within 
the near future we are going to be called 
upon to consider here upon the floor of 
the House the foreign aid appropriation 
bill. 
billion and must come from the pockets 
of the taxpayers of this country. We in 
Illinois have certainly been called upon 
to pay through the nose for not only this 
program, but the many other so-called 
Federal-aid programs. The Peoria 
Journal Star in their editorial of Tues- 
day, May 7, points up what our foreign- 
aid program to date has cost each one 
of the individual taxpayers of my own 
hometown, Peoria, which is confronted 
with all the multitude of problems faced 
by other local communities throughout 
the Nation. We would do well to take 
the time to add up this staggering cost 
as reflected in these figures and let our 
conscience be our guide when the time 
comes for us to cast our vote on the for- 
eign aid bill. 

The editorial follows: 

Our SHARE OF FOREIGN AID 

Retiring Councilman Robert McCord, sing- 
ing his swan song a week ago, said that 
lack of finances was the principal problem 
facing the city of Peoria. 

Mr. McCord didn't say that Peorlans 
weren't paying enough in the form of taxes, 
He simply expressed the wish that more 
of the taxes they paid might go for local 
projects instead of into Federal and State 
coffers, 

One of the places where Peoria tax money 
goes is into the foreign-ald program of the 
United States. During the last 17 years 
residents of this city have paid something 
like $130 million into the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. That kind of money would have ac- 
complished a lot of the projects which this 
community needs, 


It will call for something like 84 
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The $130 million figure iš reached by mul- 
tiplying the $865 which the Library of Con- 
gress estimates is the share of each Illinois 
man, woman, and child of the total foreign- 
aid cost of $130,350,032,000 by the estimated 
115,000 population of the city of Peoria. 
Illinois residents have paid more than the 
national average into the foreign-aid pot 
because the average Federal tax payment of 
residents of this State is greater than that 
‘of the Nation as a whole. 

No one will claim that the entire foreign- 
aid program has been wasted although the 
value of much of the result is debatable. 
Nor will Peoria claim that this city has not 
received direct benefit from the giving of 
assistance to foreign lands, Some of the 
money has come back to us in wages paid 
by industrial plants which have profited 
by orders recelved from countries which 
have been foreign-ald recipients. 

The $130 billion foreign-aid total includes 
lend-lease during World War II and grants 
and loans to foreign nations since the end 
of that conflict. Ilinois share of the total 
payment was $7,535,857,996, of which $3,- 
027,065,996 came from downstate, 

Following the I-percent formula, which is 
about Peoria's share of the national total. 
the 1957 $4,400,000,000 foreign-aid budget 
being asked by President Eisenhower would 
cost this community approximately $4,400,- 
000. That's enough money to make us want 
our representatives in Congress to take an 
extremely careful look at past results before 
casting their votes on the request, 


More Scholars Express Views 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
presenting the views of three students of 
American Government who responded to 
my survey of opinion on the wisdom of 
the 22d amendment. 

In undertaking this survey I asked the 
American Historical Society and the 
American Political Science Association to 
provide me with a representative list of- 
scholars whose opinions I could solicit, 
I am proud to report that one of our col- 
leagues, Congressman GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
of South Dakota, was included in the list 
provided by the American Historical So- 
ciety. Prior to his successful campaign 
for a seat in Congress last year Congress- 
man McGovern had a distinguished aca- 
demic career. He graduated from Da- 
kota Wesleyan University with bachelor 
of arts degree, and later received his 
master’s and doctorate of philosophy de- 
grees from Northwestern University. 
Subsequently he was a professor of his- 
tory and government at Dakota Wesleyan 
University for 3 years. 

We are fortunate, indeed, to have in 
our midst a person who is at once a pro- 
found student of American history and 
an adept in the arts of practical politics. 

The other replies I am including today 
came from Dr, Carl B, Swisher, of the 
political science department of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. Clarence A. 
Berdahl, of the University of Illinois de- 
partment of political science. The three 
replies follow: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, D. C., Apri} 11, 1957. 
Hon. Srewarr L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I am gratified 
to receive your letter of April 18 inviting me 
to submit a personal opinion as to your pro- 
Posed repeal of the 22d amendment. Permit 
me to say at the outset that I was opposed 
to this restrictive amendment at the time it 
Was offered, and I have not changed my 
evaluation. 

My basic reason for opposing the two- 
term limitation of the Presidency is the very 
Teal practical danger that it could deprive 
us of needed leadership at a time when a 
shift in the Presidency would jeopardize our 
national security. Notwithstanding its 
commonplace usage, there is still a measure 
of truth in the warning against “trading 
horses in the middle of the stream.” I be- 
lieve, for example, that had President Lin- 
Colin been spared assassination and had he 
been elected for a third term, he might 
have steered the Nation away from some of 
the tragic excesses of the post-Civil War 
years. I believe with equal certainty that 
the election of President Roosevelt to a third 
term in 1940 was an essential part in the 
eventual victory of the allied powers over 
the Nazi scourge. 

On a more theoretical plane, I favor the 
Tepeal of the two-term limitation of the 
Presidency because such a restriction weak- 
ens the operation of our democratic process. 
If the people are wise enough to elect a 
President, are they not also wise enough to 
know when a President should be voted out 
of power? If the voters do not have sufi- 
cient wisdom to recognize when a President 
has served his useful p how can we 
trust the institution of free elections in any 
‘circumstance? 

There is the further argument against the 
two-term limitation which you develop in 
your own statement that such a limitation 
Weakens the political influence of a Presi- 
dent in his second term. Several able ob- 
servers have already noted a decline in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's “hold” on his own party 
Members in the Congress which-may be at- 
tributed in part to the feeling that the Presi- 
dent will not be a factor in the’ next Presi- 
dential election. 

I.wish you every success in your efforts to 
bring about the repeal of the 22d amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE McGovern. 
THe Jonns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Baltimore, Md., April 22, 1957. 
The Honorable Stewart L. UDALL, 
. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Up.: This is in reply to your 
Tequest for an opinion on the advisability 
Of repealing the 22d amendment to the Con- 
Stitution. I agree with the implication in 
House Joint Resolution 182 that during the 
Past two decades we have handled badly the 
Problem of time limits on the presidential 
term. I believe that the tradition limiting 
each President to two consecutive terms was 
a sound, one and that it should have been 
disregarded only under the most extreme 
circumstances. From the point of view of 
hindsight I think we made a mistake in re- 
electing President Roosevelt to a third term 
` in 1940, and that the country would have 
been better off with a new President who by 
One reelection might have been able to 
Serve through the war and the war settle- 
ment down to 1949 without the awkward 
transition which came with President Roose- 
Velt'’s illness and death. I think we made 
a countermistake in adoption of the 22d 
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amendment forbidding under any circum- 
stances the reelection to this Killing office 
of any President for more than two consecu- 
tive terms, thereby to some unmeasured ex- 
tent limiting the political power of each re- 
elected President by partial sterilization dur- 
ing his second term. 

However, in view of the fact that the 22d 
amendment is now a part of the Constitu- 
tion and that the arguments against mul- 
tiple terms are as sound now as ever before, 
I doubt the advisability of repealing the 
amendment without very careful considera- 
tion. Repeal would do mare than obliterate 
the amendment itself. It would devitalize 
what remains of the tradition against serv- 
ice for more than two consecutive terms and 
carry with it an implication of approval of 
continued reelection of “indispensable” 
Presidents—an approval that ought to be 
given only under most unusual circum- 
stances. Currently I see no man in either 
of our major parties whose genius for demo- 
cratic leadership and capacity for survival 
under great pressure seem likely to make 
desirable a further departure from the prin- 
ciple that the period of presidential serv- 
ice shall be limited. While I think it un- 
fortunate that the political power of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should be currently lim- 
ited by the knowledge that he cannot con- 
stitutionally be reelected for a third term— 
if it is so limited, and the cause-and-effect 
evidence is less clear than I had expected it to 
be—the price is one that we may have to pay 
for the unwise abandonment of the third- 
term tradition in 1940 and the adoption of 
the 22d amendment in 1951. 

Deeply involved in the problem here un- 
der consideration is the fact that our Con- 
stitution is in every sense a constitution and 
not merely a code of law subject to change 
according to the whims of the moment. It 
is for this reason that we have been able 
to function since 1789 with only 22 consti- 
tutional amendments. Only in the instance 
of the 18th amendment have we used the 
amending process to import statutory ma- 
terial, which in that instance we had to 
eliminate by still another amendment. Such 
mistakes should be kept ata minimum, Now 
that we have the 22d amendment, the re- 
peal of which would imply much more in 
the way of approval of multiple terms than 
many of us would wish to give, I am in- 
clined to believe that we should live with 
the amendment and make the best of it. If 
we were to hit a crisis so great that the serv- 
ices of an incumbent President became ab- 
solutely indispensable, we could move with 
phenomenal speed to get the amendment 
out of the way. But the theory of indis- 
pensability is always suspect, and I doubt 
the advisability of taking now a step that 
would be interpreted as giving far more than 
I believe the people want to give in the way 
of approval of reelection for multiple con- 
secutive terms. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CARL B. SWISHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Urbana, IN., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
House of. Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I have noticed 
the views of a number of my political science 
colleagues on the third-term amendment, 
and I am pleased that most of them are 
against this amendment and in favor of its 
repeal. I should like to add a brief state- 
ment about the adoption of this amendment, 
which very few seem to notice, but which 
seems to me to be very important, The 
point is that on final in the House, 
on March 21, 1947, the recorded vote was 
81-29. That vote of 81 in favor of the 
amendment was more than two-thirds of the 
vote cast, but was 65 less than two-thirds of 
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a quorum, the very minimum required by 
the Constitution. In fact, the total vote 
cast in the House on that amendment (110) 
is 108 less than a quorum. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the amend- 
ment was not constitutionally adopted at all, 
and that, had a case been brought soon after 
this action by the House, the Supreme Court 
would probably have held it unconstitu- 
tional. I am aware that the courts do not 
generally go behind the record, but in this 
case the record is clear. In fact, a member 
made the point of no quorum and then with- 
drew it, but gallery correspondents noticed 
and reported the obvious lack of a quorum. 
Now that ratification has been achieved, 
however, and everybody assumes the amend- 
ment to be a part of the Constitution, I 
suppose the courts might refuse to hold 
otherwise; but even s9, there is surely good 
argument against the amendment in this 
rather high-handed procedure of its adop- 
tion.- 

Sincerely yours, 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL, 
Professor of Political Science, 


Cartoon Prize Is Little’s Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, leave hav- 
ing been obtained, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial appearing 
in the Nashville Tennessean May 7, 1957, 
relative to a local cartoonist having been 
selected as the Pulitzer prizewinner of 
1956 for the best newspaper cartoon. 

Mr. Tom Little, cartoonist for the 
Nashville Tennessean, has received many 
awards for his outstanding work in his 
field and it is indeed fitting that he was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize for the best 
newspaper cartoon in 1956. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Little has 
drawn many political cartoons during the 
last 25 years which have received na- 
tional attention, I deem it appropriate to 
call it to the attention of the Nation, and 
to the Members of Congress, through this 
medium that a distinguished southern 
cartoonist, the Honorable Tom Little, of 
the Nashville Tennessean, has received 
this outstanding award for 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

Tor CARTOON Prize Is LITTLE'S REWARD 

That the best newspaper cartoon for 1956 
was drawn by Tom Little, of this newspaper, 
is attested by his selection for the Pulitzer 
prize. 

Many other honors have been bestowed 
upon this brilliant artist, but this is the 
most coveted one of them all. It is the 
hallmark of excellence in the national field, 
and in this case tribute to his public service 
as well as his rare skill at the drawing board. 

When in the early part of last year, Tom 
Little sat down to use his crayon to stimu- 
late the lagging Salk vaccine program he 
was moved only by the need to drive home a 
message that was all important. He was 
thinking in terms of children who were left 
unprotected from polio through no fault of 
their own. He felt the need of an appeal to 
thoughtless parents. 

The cartoon he drew carried the title: 
“Wonder Why My Parents Didn't Give Ma 
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Salk Shots?“ It depicted a crippled child 
with braces on his legs watching other chil- 
dren at play. It opened the eyes of many 
persons, millions of them perhaps, For not 
only was this word-picture used to blanket 
Tennessee, with happy results, it was soon 
in nationwide demand. 

For Tom Little this was a labor of love, 
for it dealt with something close to his heart. 
It proved again that the man who pulled no 
punches in political warfare had a soft spot 
in his heart for the unfortunate and under- 
privileged, and especially the children who 
are so dependent on the help and under- 
standing of adults. ` 

The message that was thus sent out by an 
artist's hand carried far indeed, and in this 
respect alone the rewards were gratifying 
even- before the Pulitzer award was an- 
nounced. 

Locking back upon his beginnings, Mr. 
Little recalls his association, as a youth, 
with Carey Orr, who was then cartoonist of 
the Tennessean. He was quick to profit by 
Mr. Orr's instruction and guidance, and when 
he took over the editorial-page position he 
was equipped for his work. 

For some 20 years his bold drawings have 
stamped him as one of the most effective 
and imaginative cartoonists in the land. 
And much of his success can be attributed to 
the firm foundations that were laid as a 
practical newspaperman who found the po- 
lice round fascinating and later on, the busy 
city desk a challenge. 

Evolving his own techniques after serious 
experimentation, he chose the lithograph 
crayon as the best medium for presenting 
an uncluttered cartoon which carried an 
impact. Many of his political cartoons, those 
including the Roosevelt era as well as the 
Eisenhower regime, have been classics. He 
originated, for instance, the idea of Governor 
Thomas Dewey of New York as the little 
man on the wedding cake, and was unim- 
pressed when warned by Republican politi- 
cal leaders in New York that this was an 
affront to “the next President of the United 
States.” 

In the give-and-take of politics, he believes 
in calling a spade by that name and this he 
has done with forthrightness and courage, 

Not only have the Little cartoons been 
among the most widely copied, he has been 
singled out for distinction on numerous 
occasions. There was the Headliners’ Award 
for the best cartoon for 1947, two Freedom 
Foundation citations, three National Safety 
Council awards, and the Christopher award 
sponsored by a national organization of the 
Catholic Church. 

For Tom Little's associates on this news- 
paper, there is pride and satisfaction over 
the distinction that has come to him and we 
are sure that feeling is shared by his friends 
in Teunessee and those over the Nation who 
know him personally or by his works. The 
sincerity of his endeavors and the scope of 
his unique artistry have given him his due 
niche in the cartoonists’ hall of fame, where 
he has every reason to feel very much at 
home, 


No One Is Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly before he died, the Honorable J. 
Mark Wilcox, a former distinguished 
Floridian and a Member of this body, 
wrote the following poem which I would 
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like to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record. Mrs. Wilcox, who is presently 

residing in my congressional district, was 

in my office not long ago, and it is 

through her thoughtfulness that I have 

this poem available for all to read, 

The poem follows: 
No One Is BETTER 
(By J. Mark Wilcox) 

Why do we change our choice of friends as 
often as the weather? 

Why don't we bury selfishness and try to 
get together? 

Why don’t we understand, at least, that we 
are here on earth— 

Not to be better than the rest—but just of 
equal worth. 

If we are more intelligent than somebody or 
the other— 

It is only by the grace of God to help us 
help a brother. 

And if we gather wealth and fame—much 
less is the excuse to keep— 

Our talent to ourselyes for our own selfish 


use 

Because these talents are the gifts that come 
from our Creator 

And our responsibility is ever so much 
greater. 


The Will of Mr. Girard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
again witnessed just how far the so- 
called Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States will go in trying to 
bring about- amalgamation of the races 
and the destruction of our way of life 
in this great country. 

I refer to the decision in the so-calléd 
Girard case. This decision was com- 
mented on very forcefully in the edito- 
rials appearing on Friday, May 3, 1957, 
in the Richmond News-Leader, and on 
Sunday, May 5, 1957, in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

The editors of these two papers are 
men of outstanding ability, and I com- 
mend to the Members of the House of 
Representatives these two editorials in 
the hope that they will be read and di- 
gested, and in the further hope that at 
least a majority of the Members will 
realize what is happening in this coun- 
try and what will happen to the individ- 
uals in this country if the iniquitous 
civil-rights legislation is passed. 

I planned to insert both of these edi- 
torials at this point in the Recorp. but 
the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Mason] has already inserted the Times- 
Dispatch editorial entitled “The Law Is 
Stretched Again.” I therefore include 
herewith the splendid editorial from the 
News-Leader: 

THE WILL OF Mr. GIRARD 

On the day after Christmas of 1831, a 
man named Stephen Girard died in Philadel- 
phia. He was a native of Bordeaux who had 
accumulated great wealth in the New World. 
Toward the end of his life, men remembered 
him as a lame, rather pathetic figure, blind 
in one eye, who stumbled about the streets 
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of Philadelphia, the target of stones and 
jeers from urchins who mocked him. 

But when he died—and this was in 1831— 
he left #6 million in trust for the establish- 
ment of & school (he termed it a college) 
for the education of “poor white male or- 
phans." This was in 1831 (there is a pur- 
pose in repeating the date); it was 37 years 
before the 14th amendment became part of 
the Constitution, 126 years before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States convened 
this past Monday. 

And on this past Monday, the Supreme 
Court of the United States—by a unanimous 
opinion—reached back 126 years to thwart 
the will of Stephen Girard. It was his mis- 
fortune, ruled the Court, not to have read 
the works of Gunnar Myrdal; Mr. Girard 
could not know, in 1826, when he wrote his 
will, or in 1831, when he died, that he must 
not “turn back the clock to 1868 or 1896"; 
this frugal French immigrant was untutored 
in the new sociology. The clear provisions 
of his will—as presently administered—were 
ruled a violation of the 14th amendment, 
which Mr. Girard never saw. 

After Stephen Girard's death, Girard Col- 
lege was in fact established, but the institu- 
tion fell upon hard times, Ultimately, its 
administration was turned over to trustees 
appointed by the board of city trusts. It is 
today a thriving institution, not dependent 
in any way upon tax funds. In the words 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, it is an Institu- 
tion that has been doing “outstanding work 
for more than a century.” 

But the misfortune of Girard College was 
that downtown Philadelphia began to de- 
teriorate around it. The neighborhood de- 
clined, and a year or so ago two Negro 
youths sought, by compulsory court process, 
to force their way in. The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, by a 5 to 1 decision last 
November, refused to void the will of Steph- 
en Girard. The Pennsylvania court said this: 

“It is one of our most fundamental legal 
principles that an individual has a right to 
dispose of his property by gift or will as he 
sees fit. This right is so much protected 
that a testator’s directions will be enforced 
even though contrary to the general views 
of society, * * * 

“The question narrows down, then, to the 
contention that the trust is not a private 
trust but that it comes under the State- 
action rule because the city of Philadelphia 
administers the trust. But * * the fact is 
that the school is solely responsible for its 
own policies and management. Its employees 
are not employees of the city, but of the 
trust estate. All provisions of the will show 
that this was not intended to be a public 
school. Therefore, the situation is not to be 
confused with the United States Supreme 
Court's segregation cases.” 

But on Monday, the Supreme Court thus 
confused the situation. On Monday, the 
Supreme Court ruthlessly jettisoned this 
most fundamental legal principle that a man 
may dispose of his own property as he sees 
fit. On Monday, the high court coolly as- 
serted that “the board which operates Girard 
College is an agency of the State of Penn- 
sylvania,” and therefore, “even though the 
board was acting as trustee, its refusal to 
admit Foust and Felder to the college be- 
cause they were Negroes was discrimination 
by the State.” And racial separation, though 
never prohibited to the States by the Consti- 
tution, has been prohibited to the States by 
the Supreme Court since May 17, 1954. See 
Brown v. Board of Education, said the Court, 
347 U. S. 483. 

This bland decree of the Court, in some 
respects, goes farther than the Court ever 
has gone before. It violates some of the most 
sacred principles of chancery law and State- 
Federal jurisprudence. It intrudes upon 
long-established rules by which the States 
alone fix their laws of descent and distribu- 
tion, It imposes upon a will probated in 
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1831 a constitutional amendment ratified in 
aie as amended by the Supreme Court in 

54. 

It is possible, of course, though it is not 
likely for political reasons, that the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trusts will render the 
Court's opinion moot simply by abandoning 
its trusteeship, But if this should happen, 
&nd new trustees should be appointed, the 
Tar-reaching damage done by the Court's de- 
Cision on Monday will remain. What the 
Court ruled is that not even the dead are safe 
from the social dicta of an integrationist 
high tribunal; not even the most sacred obli- 
Bations of trustee or fiduciary may rise above 
the whims of judges determined to forsake 
Old law for a new sociology. 


Farm Bureau Favors Triaity Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
Peared in the April 25 issue of the Chico 
Enterprise-Record. 

Farm BUREAU Favors TRINTTY PARTNERSHIP 

The California Farm Bureau—presenting 
the case of “the man with the shovel"—has 
taken a firm stand in favor of use of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's partnership plan as re- 
Bards the power aspects of the Trinity River 
Project. 

The man with the shovel“ is the irrigat- 
ing farmer. The farm bureau says the farm- 
er is primarily interested in two things: 
“The first is sufficient water at a reason- 
able price for the operation of his farm. The 
Second is sufficient power, also at a reason- 
able cost, to operate his pumps.“ 

On behalf of those farmers—of which 
there are many thousands in California— 
the farm bureau offers well-founded facts 
and opinions which should carry consid- 
erable weight with Representative CLAIR 
Encore and Senator THOMAS H. Kucuet, who 
thus far have opposed Secretary of Interior 
Seaton's recommendation for use of Ike's 
Partnership plan on Trinity. 

In a policy statement in the April Issue 
of California Farm Bureau Monthly, the 
farm bureau says: 

“Cooperative construction and operation 
Of the Trinity River project (P. G. & E. and 
Federal Government using the partnership 
Plan) would accomplish several beneficial 
results, It would firm up the generation of 
Central Valley power and make better use of 
available water. It would place a more solid 
foundation under the generation of power 
and use of water in irrigation toward the 
@ncouragenrent of long-range planning of 
agricultural progress. It would create the 
basis for unified production of electrical 
power and make available constant supplies 
at lowest possible prices. 

“In the sale of Federal power, it is a well- 
known fact that such power is first offered to 


Preference customers at Substantially lower ~ 


rates than are charged users buying from 
Private utilities. There appears to be a feel- 
ing that, because power is sold by the Gov- 
ernment, it is less expensive to produce. 
This is a misapprehension. Power-produc- 
tion costs ure substantially the same, no 
Matterswhat organization or agency produces 
it. The difference lies in the fact that the 
Government pays no taxes. As a matter of 
Tact, Government powerplants are built with 
tax money. Actually, general taxpayers in 
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California and the entire Nation foot the 
biil for the difference in price. This amounts 
to a subsidized electrical service to certain 
buyers which resell the power to individual 
users at a cost lower than they could buy it 
from private industry. Consequently, the 
difference in the cost of the so-called cheap 
Government power and the cost of produc- 
tion of that power is paid for by the tax- 
payers of the State and the Nation. 

“Among those taxpayers are farmers, using 
the power purchased at established rates, to 
pump their irrigation water and operate their 
equipment. They are bearing a portion of 
the tax load which rightfully belongs to the 
‘preferred’ customers. 

“It may be recalled that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is at present serving certain pref- 
erence customers, This situation Is accept- 
able as long as these customers are United 
States Government installations, The situa- 
tion becomes unacceptable, however, when 
municipalities resell Government power to 
private customers at rates cheaper than it 
could have been purchased from the power 
industry. This creates a condition of com- 
petition between private industry and the 
Federal Government. 

“The situation becomes additionally unac- 
ceptable when the Government seeks to add 
to its power facilities, through the construc- 
tion and operation of installations such as 
the proposed facility at Trinity River, and 
then further enters the competitive power 
field by seeking to find additional preference 
customers for Federal power. This practice 
is not in keeping with American principles 
and is adverse to the best interests of the 
people. 

“Preference practices give special advan- 
tages to a very small minority at the expense 
of the majority. This is unjustifiable dis- 
crimination. Since public power is produced 
with taxpayers’ money, and since public- 
power installations are not taxed, taxpayers 
themselves become the losers in the opera- 
tion of public powerplants. 
nder partnership proposals made in con- 
nection with the Trinity River project, the 
Federal Government would make an imme- 
diate saving of $55 million in construction 
costs alone. This could be made available 
for the further development of irrigation in 
the Central Valley. In addition, $3,500,000 
yearly paid by the private utility for falling 
water, plus $2,700,000 each year on the Trin- 
ity power facilities would greatly reduce the 
need for Government money in the construc- 
tion and operation of the project and would 
represent a saving to the taxpayers.” 

We believe those statements by the farm 
bureau admirably point up the basic point 
that the farmers of California are not in 
favor of paying taxes to provide special power 
price benefits for the so-called “preference” 
customers. The farmers have their own 
electrical bills to pay, so they are not eager 
to pay part of another man’s bill, even though 
the other man may, in the eyes of Represent- 
ative ENGLE and Senator KucHet, be consid- 
ered a “preference” customer, 

President Eisenhower's partnership“ plan 
operates on the basis of economy in Federal 
spending and fair treatment of all taxpayers, 
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Letter From Dr. Francis B. Sayre, Ir. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


ir 
HON. CARL T. DURHAM 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I should like to insert a letter 
which I have received from Dr, Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., dean of Washington 
Cathedral; 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
May 2, 1957. 
The Honorable Car. T. DURHAM, 
Joint Committee on Atomie Energy, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dunnam: I have recently seen a 
copy of the letter which the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy wrote to the President 
urging the reappointment of Mr. Thomas F. 
Murray to the Atomic Energy Commission, I 
hope that the fact the President has taken 
no action means that he is giving careful 
and favorable consideration to the letter your 
committee has written. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the views expressed in your 
letter and to say that from my point of view 
Mr. Murray has brought a sense of moral 
responsibility and religious sensitivity to the 
exercise of his duties in a remarkable way. 
Although he is not a member of the church 
I have the honor to represent I have come 
to have the highest respect for his public 
utterances and his service to the American 
people. 

It is my hope, too, that the President will 
see fit to reappoint Mr. Murray. 

Faithfully yours, 
Francis B. SAYRE, Jr., 
Dean. 


Decision on Nashville VA Hospital of 
National Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, leave hav- 
ing been granted to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
herein an editorial appearing in the 
Nashville Tennessean under date of May 
7, 1957, relative to the construction of a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Nashville to cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,500,000. 

The location of this hospital is being 
debated in Nashville by a number of in- 
terested parties. The present Veterans’ 
Administrator, the Honorable A. V. Hig- 
ley, has stated that the hospital should 
be located on property presently owned 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Many 
members of the medical profession and 
the former Chief Medical Director for the 
Veterans’ Administration, Dr. Paul B. 
Magnuson, has taken the position that 
this hospital should be located near the 
Vanderbilt University Hospital, located 
several miles distant from the site 
selected by Mr. Higley. 

Dr. Magnuson suggests that the loca- 
tion of the hospital in the proximity of 
Vanderbilt University is of such broad 
import as to warrant national as well as 
regional concern. I believe that the 
question of locating this hospital is of 
national concern, and I, therefore, com- 
mend the reading of this editorial to the 
Members of the House and other officials 
in Washington charged with the respon- 
sibility of locating this hospital for the 
veterans in this area of the country. 


The editorial follows: 
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Decision on NASHVILLE'S VA HOSPITAL OF 

NATIONAL CONCERN 

Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, a former Chief Med- 
ical Director for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, has focused timely attention on a situa- 
tion of the utmost importance to Davidson 
County by challenging a recent decision to 
construct a $10,500,000 permanent hospital 
for veterans at the hospital's present site on 
White Bridge Road. 

Indeed, Dr. Magnuson’s charge that “bu- 
reaucrats and professional veterans” are at- 
tempting to sabotage plans to locate the hos- 
pital in the proximity of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity is of such broad Import as to warrant 
national, as well as regional, concern. 

For the former VA Medical Chief declares 
this decision to be a breach of a policy devel- 
oped more than 10 years ago for the express 
and sole purpose of rendering better medi- 
cal service to veterans. 

Thus, he sees the decision regarding the 
Nashville hospital as the beginning of a re- 
turn to the conditions prevailing before 
1947, when the veterans hospitals of this Na- 
tion not only left much to be desired, but 
were downright disgraceful to a Nation 
which ought to be concerned about the wel- 
fare of those who fought its battles. 

And those conditions are too fresh on too 
many minds to be lightly regarded. Too 
many remember how Gen. Omar Bradley, 
then Veterans’ Administrator, was maligned 
and abused by “bureaucrats and professional 
veterans” when he put the policies of which 
Dr. Magnuson speaks into effect. 

General Bradley, shocked by the state of 
veterans hoscpitals, set about to upgrade 
them by entering into what became known 
as “deans committee” agreements with rep- 
utable medical schools. Under these agree- 
ments, faculty members of medical schools 
provide most of the medical services to the 
various VA hospitals. The veterans hospital 
in Nashyille is one of these, and Vanderbilt 
University is the medical school providing 
the services. 

But General Bradley did not place this 
progressive policy into effect without a fight. 
Standardized resolutions prepared by the na- 
tional headquarters of veterans organiza- 
tions—notable among them, the American 
Legion—heaped scorn upon an outstanding 
soldier who had served with distinction, 

The new policy he instituted called for the 
location of veterans’ hospitals, when new 
ones were to be constructed in the proximity 
of the medical schools providing the services. 
Until the recent decision, this policy has 
been followed as closely as is economically 
feasible. 

And it is interesting to note that just 
before this latest decision, veterans’ organi- 
zations in Nashville again bombarded Con- 

en with standardized resolutions 
which, for all practical purposes, were iden- 
tical in language. The decision was first 
made to locate Nashville’s veterans hospital, 
near Vanderbilt; the pressure went on, then 
suddenly the decision was reversed. 

Mr. A. V. Higley, present Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator and himself a former American Le- 
gion big shot, has said the additional 81 
million to $1,500,000 it will cost to construct 
the hospital near Vanderbilt was a major 
consideration in the policy change. Dr. 
Magnuson, though, says the decision was 
conceived in stupidity. 

He insists that the additional amount can 
be recaptured through a multitude of sav- 
ings which would be apparent with location 
of the hospital near Vanderbilt. ‘To this, 
Mr. Higley blandly replies; 

“I can't go to the Bureau of the Budget 
and ask for $1 million more on the basis 
that we would get it back in savings over a 
period of 30 to 40 years.” 

This, incidentally, would seem to be the 
crux of the whole affair. Mr. Higley is con- 
cerned more with the expedient of short- 
sighted economy which might satisfy a 
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budget-cutting craze currently in vogue, 
than in true economy. 

In any event, a thorough airing of Dr, 
Magnuson's charge is in order. It is im- 
portant—not only to Nashville but to the 
Nation—that false economy not be used as a 
lever to justify turning our Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals back to the political 
whims of bureaucrats and professional 
veterans. 


Tampa Harbor Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege today to represent the peo- 
ple of the First District and the State of 
Florida before the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Continuation of the great 
Tampa Harbor development project was 
the purpose of this appearance. I was 
happy to be joined by two representatives 
of the Hillsborough County Port Author- 
ity, Mr. Norman S. Brown, attorney, and 
Mr. J. B. Colbert, member of the board. 
It was my contention that, above all, 
this project had demonstrated the wise 
action of the committee and the Con- 
gress in first appropriations for the proj- 
ect. This has been ably demonstrated 
through growth of the harbor traffic upon 
beginning of the development; greatly 
increased local participation and invest- 
ment of private capital; development by 
the port authority beyond commitments 
to this committee and a greatly increased 
ratio of benefit to cost over the last year. 
I would include my full remarks at this 
time for the information of the Members 
to be used when action is taken on the 
project. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS oF Hon, WILLIAM C. CRAMER BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Wonks, Ar- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRE= 
SENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to come 

before this committee again and represent 

the people of the First District of Florida. 

Together with Representatives of the area 

it is my pleasure to both report on the prog- 

ress made in the development of the Tampa 

Harbor project and to request your continued 

interest In this valuable improvement and 

approval of the appropriation fer work dur- 

ing fiscal 1958. 

This harbor project serves a very substan- 
tial portion of the entire State of Florida. 
The port of Tampa is a port of increasing 
commercial importance. This committee 
evidenced its awareness of this fact last year 
when it appropriated in the 1957 budget $4 
million for the continuation of work on this 
project. This amount was 61½ million more 
than that recommended by the President. 

When I appeared with representatives of 
the Tampa Port Authority before the Bureau 
of the Budget in the fall of 1956 we requested 
83% million to be included in the 1958 
budget for the continuance of work on this 
project. That request was founded upon ad- 
vice from the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, that this sum could 
be economically utilized in fiscal year 1958 
to continue work on the project at the same 
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rate of completion as was being done in 
fiscal 1957. From a total economic view- 
point there would be sound reasons for con- 
tining this plea to your committee in that 
amount. This sum, if included in fiscal 1958, 
would permit the completion of a usable 
segment of the project and would provide 
the necessary deep water for well over half 
of the volume of tonnage entering the port 
of Tampa. The Tampa Port Authority has 
estimated that if this sum were appropriated 
the direct annual savings which would be- 
come reality in the latter part of fiscal 1958 
would exceed $114 million per year. Esti- 
mates of the engineers do not vary substan- 
tially from this estimate of the port author- 
ity. However, local interests share with me 
the belief that requests for funds this year 
should be moderate in amount to the end 
that all of the pressing appropriation prob- 
lems confronting this committee may be 
better solved. I, for one, have insisted every 
reasonable, economy should be exercised in 
consideration of all budget items, from the 
national viewpoint. For that reason I am 
requesting this committee to include in fiscal 
1958 appropriations only the sum of $214 
million, This will permit completion dur- 
ing fiscal 1958 of a usable segment of the 
channel up to the Hooker's Point Terminal 
in Tampa and substantial economic bene- 
fits will be immediately realized, I am in- 
formed by the Chief of Engineers work can 
continue on the project without interrup- 
tion during the entire fiscal year and be per- 
formed in the most economic manner. 

I particularly invite the attention of the 
committee to the schedule of completion of 
the yarious segments of the entire project. 
The sum of $2,225,000 which has been re- 
quested will permit work to continue so that 
Hillsboro Bay channels will be completed at 
a total estimated cost of $1,670,000 and Eg- 
mont Bar and Mullet Key channels will be 
completed at a total estimated cost of $340,- 
000. Contracts have been let and could be 
broken only at financial loss on this seg- 
ment. Present scheduling of the Govern- 
ment Hopper Dredge also calls for this time 
schedule. Work will be commenced in the 
latter part of fiscal 1958 on Ybor and Spark- 
man channels. These latter two channels 
are the channels serving the upper part of 
the city of Tampa proper. 

The development of Tampa harbor and 
benefits to the community are entirely de- 
pendent upon the growth of trade and the 
growth of the community itself. In both 
cases the figures of activity over the past 
few years have far exceeded the conservative 
estimates presented to you and earlier to 
the Bureau of the Budget. It is a matter of 
pride to point out the successful growth re- 
sultant, in great part, from the interest and 
appropriation granted by your committee 
and the Congress. 

The port of Tampa is showing a continual 
steady increase in port tonnage. All previous 
estimates of this increase have been shown 
to be too conservative to accurately show the 
future use of the port. In 1954, the port of 
Tampa had a total tonnage of 9,813,000 tons. 
In 1955, this tonnage had increased to 10,- 
656,000 tons. In 1956, it will be evidenced 
that the port tonnage has increased over 
13 percent over 1955 to approximately 
12,250,000 tons (exact figures have not yet 
been compiled). These increases are con- 
siderably in excess of the 7.6 percent annual 
increase upon which port tonnage was pro- 
Jected by the Port Authority and is far in 
excess of the Army Engineers estimate made 
in 1948. The increase 1955 over 1954, is in 
excess of 8½ percent; and the increase, 1956 
over 1955, is in excess of 13 percent. Using 
8 % percent, although already known to be 
too conservative, as the annual rate pf in- 
crease, the estimated port tonnage in 1959 
will be 15 million tons solely from normal 
growth of the State of Florida and the 5 
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Congressional districts served by Tampa 
harbor. 

However, at the beginning of 1956 it was 
known that within the next 3 years, that is, 
1956-1959. there would be additional port 
tonnage from new industries of a total of 
Spproximately 3,500,000 tons. This would 
Consist of approximately 2,500,000 tons of 
Petroleum products; coal of 750.000 tons for 
a New electric generating plant using coal for 
fuel; and other products of 250,000 tons. The 
1956 figures have already begun to reflect a 
Small part of these new industries as is ap- 
Parent in the increase to 13 percent over 
1955. It is therefore not at all speculative 
to revise upward the old figures and estimate 
that. port tonnage in 1959 may well reach 
18 million to 19 million tons. 

All this is indicative of the fact that the 
Phenomenal growth of the port of Tampa 
Shows that what at one time may have been 
Considered unrealistic is in fact becoming u 
reality. Even a cursory consideration of evi- 
dence this growth is steadily increasing and 
that new and important industries are mov- 
ing into the area served by the port of 
Tampa show that the estimated port tonnage 
in 1959 is still most conservative. 

Each year the facts are substantiating this 
Anticipated and expected growth. For exam- 
ple, the port of Tampa is the fifth-ranking 
Port in the United States in coastal car un- 
loadings (based on information compiled and 
furnished by the port division of the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads). In 1956, car 
Unloading totaled 62.614. This was a 22-per- 
Cent increase over 1955 or 11,148 cars. It is 
Significant that this is a greater increase than 
the four ports having more car unloadings. 
Not only is the port of Tampa increasing 
nationally, the total car unloadings for 
Tampa totaled more than the combined total 
for Mobile, Pensacola, Miami, Port Everglades, 
Jacksonville, Savannah and Charleston. 

The continual and steady growth of the 
Port of Tampa is an anticipated certainty. 
Since the start of the harbor project in 
January 1955 over $9 million in new and 
improved port facilities, including piers, 
wharves, bulkheads, privately dredged chan- 
Nels and turning basins, bulk cargo load- 
ing, unloading and storage facilities for 
oll and other petroleum products, phosphate 
and chemical products, grain and other com- 
Modities have been developed. And, since 
January 1955 over $95 million in new deep 
water industrial construction has been 
Started or definitely committed. 

Specific industries that have taken ad- 
Vantage of the many growing trade and 
facilities features offered by port develop- 
ment includes: 

Schlitz Brewing Co., Export Brewery un- 
der construction with a capacity of 1 miilion 
barrels per year. 

Southland Petroleum Co., 30,000-barrel 
Zasoline refinery. 

Tampa Electric Co., 125,000-kllowatt gen- 
trating plant. 

Florida Power Corp., 125,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant. 

American Cable Co., a 85 million plant 
completed in 1956 now announcing a 60- 
Percent expansion program, 

New terminal facilities of the Texas Co., 
Pure Ou Co., Ingram Oil Co., Tampa Termi- 
nals, Inc., Illinois Grain Corp, and the 
Tampa Molasses Co. 

Petroleum tonnage has been increasing 
&t approximately 10 percent each year and 
in 1955 totaled 4,945,000 tons. Since 1950 
‘the phosphate tonnage (and over 75 percent 
Of phosphate produced in the world is pro- 
duced within the radius of 80 miles of this 
Port) that passed through the Port of Tampa 
has increased 38 percent and in 1955 totaled 
3.339.000 tons. Already it has been shown 
that the Tampa Port tonnage for 1955 in- 
Creased over B'4 percent over 1954 and the 
1956 tonnage increased over 13 percent over 
1955. Coupled with the increasing indus- 
trial growth and demand for products is the 
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steadily increasing population served by the 
Port of Tampa. 

The usage of the Port of Tampa by coast- 
wise trade is also increasing rapidiy. In the 
5-year period, 1949-1954, the average annual 
increase in tonnage was 9.1 percent. Pro- 
jecting a growth of 5 percent per year over 
the 1954 tonnage of 5,477,000 tons shows that 
there would be coastwise trade in 1959 of 
over 7 million tons. This again is an en- 
tirely reasonable projection of growth, and 
as a matter of fact, it is obviously conserva- 
tive when the factors of new industry and 
growing population alone are taken into 
account. I wish to call the Committee's at- 
tention again to the estimated annual port 
tonnage in 1959 of at least 15 million tons. 
The phenomenal growth of this area make 
this estimate really a near certainty. Using 
this basis of annual tonnage of 15 million, 
the direct economic benefits and annual 
savings resulting from completion of this 
harbor project will be approximately 
$2,880,000. Using the criteria used by the 
Corps of Engineers in their determination 
of benefit-cost ratio would give the project 
an unusually high benefit-cost ratio of 6 
to 1. This is not a bold estimate. For 
example, the Army Engineers in 1954 esti- 
mated the benefit-cost ratio to be 2.25 to 
1—in October 1956 this was increased by the 
Corps of Engineers to 3.2 to 1. 

The Port of Tampa is one serving 25 coun- 
ties in Florida and 5 congressional districts. 
The benefits of this service in this large area 
extend to a population estimated in excess 
of 1,520,000 as of July 11, 1956, an increase 
of 13 percent over the estimated population 
of July 1, 1954. The estimated population of 
the Tampa-St. Petersburg metropolitan area 
is in excess of 578,000. 

At the time of authorization of this proj- 
ect and in previous appearances before this 
committee it has been pointed out that 
Tampa Harbor is the only sizeable port be- 
tween Norfolk, Va., and New Orleans, La., 
having a channel less than 32 feet in depth. 
This handicap hes existed and serves to 
bring out the vitally important fact that 
at the same time the port of Tampa has 
more tonnage than any harbor from Nor- 
folk to Mobile. 


I respectfully submit these facts to the 
committee and urge that you approve the 
budgetary request of $2,250,000. By this 
appropriation, which I again point out is the 
least amount that can economically be uti- 
lized for orderly programing of the work 
now underway, continued growth of a rap- 
idly expanding area of our country will be 
assured. Through the high cost-benefit 
ratio of the project the national interest 
will be served in providing a channel of 
Project depth and width to the city of 
Tampa and the State of Florida. 


The American Assembly—Report on . 
Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Assembly, conceived by President 
Eisenhower when he was president of 
Columbia University, has conducted for 
5 years a series of nonpartisan meetings 
of selected representatives from the pro- 
fessions, the universities, business, labor, 
agriculture, and government to discuss 
public questions. Meetings are held at 
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Arden House, Harriman, N. Y. un- 
der the auspices of Columbia University. 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston is executive direc- 
tor. The lith American Assembly met 
from May 2 to May 5. The subject was 
International Stability and Progress. I 
was honored to be among the six partici- 
pants. At the end the following final 
report was issued. I believe it is an 
important and useful analysis of the 
problems and proposed solutions in- 
volved in our foreign aid program: 
FINAL Report oF THE 11TH AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY 


(The participants in the 11th American 
Assembly reviewed as a group the following 
statement at the close of their discussions. 
Although there was general agreement on the 
final report, it is not the practice of the 
American Assembly for participants to affix 
their signatures; and it should not be as- 
sumed that every participant necessarily sub- 
scribes to every recommendation included 
in the statement.) 


PREAMBLE 


In the mid-20th century, the United States 
finds itself in a position of unprecedented 
prosperity and power. It la inescapably in- 
volved in a world of rapid change which 
tests our institutions and basic values, and 
threatens our survival. 

The most pressing danger comes from 
Soviet power. combined with Red China and 
the international Communist movement 
they dominate. This threat is backed by an 
increasingiy powerful military apparatus, 
and by a combination of political, military. 
economic, and psychological instruments. 

A major challenge arises from the emerg~ 
ence into independent nationhood of hun- 
dreds of millions of people in Asia and 
Africa. These peoples have a passion for 
independence and self-respect and acutely 
resent remnants of colonialism; they are 
responsive to nationalism, in some cases ex- 
treme and irrational, and they seek ways 
of escaping conditions of dire poverty, often 
aggravated by population pressure, This 
challenge would be formidable by itself, but 
is intensified by Soviet efforts to subvert 
these nations. 

In this situation, there is bipartisan sup- 
port for the use of American resources and 
energies to back an affirmative foreign policy. 
That policy needs many instruments: diplo- 
macy, the United Nations, military strength, 
alliances, international information pro- 
grams, and economic measures, The actions 
of private business, religious and charitable 
organizations, universities, foundations, and 
individual citizens are also vitally important 
to the carrying out of foreign policy. 

Among the instruments of foreign policy, 
programs of military, economic, and techni- 
cal assistance have a major role. In the 
period since the war they have been effec- 
tively employed to meet many changing situ- 
ations. They have proved a sound invest- 
ment of American resources, contributing to 
increased strength for the free world and 
helping to reduce world tension. 

This year a major reappraisal has been 
undertaken in order to modify policies and 
adapt methods to the altering situations in 
which the United States finds itself. There 
is need for fresh public understanding both 
of objectives and methods in the situation 
which now confronts us and is likely to con- 
front us in the next few years. 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. The United States interest in foreign 
assistance 

1. For the foreseeable future the United 
States must continue to employ military, 
economic, and technical assistance as in- 
struments of foreign policy. In view of the 
continuing military threat of Soviet and Red 
Chinese imperialism, the most immediate na- 
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tional interest involved and the one respon- 
sible for the magnitude of the program is our 
security interest. Foreign assistance serves 
other major and enduring interests—political 
independence, stability, and economic prog- 
ress, especially in the new nations of Asia and 
Africa. Such independence, stability, and 
progress will reduce the danger of interna- 
tional conflict and permit the evolution of 
these new nations as peaceful and construc- 
tive members of the world community. 
These programs will also serve to expand in- 
ternational trade and private investment and 
thus help our own Nation as well as others, 
It is thus clear that foreign assistance is 
based on the positive interests of the United 
States; at the same time it accords with the 
humanitarian impulses of the American 
people. 
B. The role of military assistance 


2. Military assistance accounts for the 
great bullk of our current foreign-ald expen- 
ditures, Arms alone constitute well over half 
the total, Other support for foreign military 
efforts, defense support, represents an addi- 
tional one quarter. Yet military assistance 
altogether is less than one-tenth as large as 
our domestic defense expenditures. 

3. The United States needs formal allies 
and prospective military associates to deal 
with the danger of general or of limited war. 
Notwithstanding weapons developments, col- 
lective arrangements will remain an indis- 
pensable part of the effort to deter and if 
necessary to defeat aggression. The main- 
tenance of overseas bases is now one of the 
essential elements of this common defense. 

4. Assistance both in arms and in defense 
support is well Justified adding more to col- 
jective free world strength than could a sim- 
ilar additional expenditure for our national 
defense establishment. 

5. In some less stable countries the sup- 
port through American assistance of an ade- 
quate military force may be essential to the 
achievement of reasonable political stability 
as well as defense against external aggres- 
sion. In addition, useful byproducts of milt- 
tary assistance and training may be the de- 
velopment of skills, both mechanical and ad- 
ministrative, and the improvement of basic 
facilities. At the same time, measures must 
be taken to meet situations where military 
forées divert so large a portion of local re- 
sources as to create serious political and 
social problems and retard economic develop- 
ment. Where the forces cannot safely be re- 
duced, defense support assistance should be 
used to supplement the local resources, but 
the possibility of reducing force levels with- 
out jeopardizing security should also be care- 
fully explored. 

6. Apart from strengthening weak coun- 
tries and providing an additional deterrent 
to limited and general war, military assist- 
ance can, in exceptional cases, be used in ald 
of other foreign policy objectives, such as 
forestalling Soviet infiltration or subversion. 
Care must be taken not to encourage local 
armaments races or to aggravate regional in- 
ternational tensions, 


C. Governmental assistance for economic 

development 

7. Expenditures designed directly to pro- 
mote economic development now account for 
less than one-eighth of total foreign aid ex- 
penditures, apart from special agricultural- 
commodity programs. 

8, Orderly economic progress In Independ- 
ent underdeveloped countries accords with 
the political, security, and economic interests 
of the United States. Such progress serves 
as a bulwark against international com- 
munism, and in the long run will help to 
assure that the role of the new nations in 
world affairs will be increasingly construc- 
tive. While no nation has an inherent right 
to assistance from the United States merely 
because it is underdeveloped, the promotion 
of sound economic development should be an 
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accepted element of American foreign policy. 

9. Development is a highly complex and 
necessarily slow process. Nations are at 
many different stages of political, social, and 
economic evolution, and the needs and op- 
portunities for promoting their development 
vary accordingly. Ultimately, the success of 
a development program depends in large part 
upon the execution and administration by 
the government and institutions of the un- 
derdeveloped countries. In some cases, tech- 
nical assistance In education, public health, 
agricultural, and industrial skills, or in pub- 
liy and private administration merits the 
top priority. In others, capital requirements 
are urgent and exceed the capacity of local 
sayings or normal foreign borrowing, The 
development of a pool of skilled and profes- 
sional manpower, however, tends to encour- 
age the accumulation of local savings, even 
though perhaps inadequately at the start. 
In still others, the needs for financial capital 
are being adequately met from private 
sources. An effective program requires a 
general definition of objectives and criteria, 
but must then be built up in the light of 
the actual conditions in each country being 
considered for possible assistance. 

10. Alliance with the United States should 
not be a prerequisite for development assist- 
ance; the im t thing is the will of a 
nation to develop its resources and defend its 
independence. The present uncommitted 
countries include some of the most import- 
ant nations of Asia, whose orderly evolution 
and long-run orientation are crucial to 
American interests. Hope in these countries 
for achieving economic and social progress 
in a reasonable time and within a constitu- 
tional framework is a dominant political ob- 
jective. It would be folly for the United 
States to leave totalitarianism as their only 
apparent way out of poverty and hopeless- 
ness, or the Soviet bloc as their only source 
of assistance. The fact that a country has 
andertaken the additional obligations in- 
volved in the alliance system is a proper ele- 
ment to be taken into account in determin- 
ing the amount and character of the assist- 
ance, 

11. Any United States assistance program 
must be geared to the long run. It takes 
years to carry out an economic development 
program; it may take several years to com- 
plete individual projects. The prospect of 
continuing outside support may encourage 
leadership in the countries involved to make 
the difficult decisions required for an effec- 
tive process of development. For these rea- 
sons, the legislative and administrative ar- 
rangements for development assistance 
should give assurance of continuity. The 
American Assembly strongly favors the es- 
tablishment of some kind of development 
loan fund, with an authorization covering 
several years, On condition that arrange- 
ments are made to insure that such a fund 
is managed as an integral part of our for- 
eign-assistance program, there are several 
alternative ‘possibilities for its fiscal admin- 
istration. These could include existing in- 
stitutions like the Export-Import Bank or 
new institutions of corporate character. At 
the very minimum, there should be a clear 
declaration of congressional intent on con- 
tinulty, coupled with authority to make 
commitments covering several years on in- 
dividual projects. 

12. Since successful economic development 
is wealth-producing, assistance for such de- 
velopment should, over a period of time, 
create the ability to repay. It should nor- 
mally be on a loan basis. On the other 
hand, many underdeveloped countries are 
unable to anticipate with assurance the 
ability to répay on usual terms. Develop- 
ment assistance should, therefore, be sufi- 
ciently flexible to permit loans on long 
terms or with repayment in local currency. 
While such repayment poses some problems, 
the loan technique has some advantage in 
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encouraging the use of economic standards 
in planning development projects. The 
terms of development assistance should com- 
plement and strengthen the possibilities for 
loans on normal terms and for private in- 
vestment, and not compete with or under- 
mine them. 

13. If the United States continues to gen- 
erate agricultural supplies beyond the de- 
mands of normal markets, they should be 
used in conjunction with other assistance 
for promoting foreign economic develop- 
ment, with continued care to avoid disrupt- 
ing normal markets, 

14. Formal declarations of political alline- 
ment should not be made a condition of 
receiving development assistance, On the 
other hand, it is both proper and nec- 
essary to negotiate conditions concerning 
the soundness of individual development 
projects or economic policies required for 
the success of the program. 

15. Presently available evidence suggests 
that the magnitude of development assist- 
ance should certainly be no lower and prob- 
ably higher than present expenditure levels 
for this purpose (now roughly $500 million 
per annum including the estimated share of 
defense support contributing to these ob- 
jectives). More reliable estimates of the 
needs would have to be based on a coun- 
try-by-country review. The United States 
should be prepared to provide a substan- 
tially higher amount in future years Lf it 
can be effectively used for these purposes. 

16, It is likewise not possible to set in 
advance a fixed duration for development 
assistance, but it will certainly be necessary 
in some form for many years to come. No 
country should be led to expect develop- 
ment assistance in perpetuity. Certain 
countries are now at a stage where little 
beyond technical assistance could be use- 
fully employed, and conditions permitting 
true development programs may evolve only 
after several years. In other cases devel- 
opment has already sufficienly progressed 
sọ that a rapid reduction of such assist- 
ance can be envisaged in the near future, 
In each case the planning should look to 
the earliest possible tapering off of such 
assistance through the creation of condi- 
tlons conducive to broadly based domestic 
saving and investment and normal foreign 
capital financing. 

D. Economic assistance jor special purposes 


17, Apart from defense support and de- 
velopment assistance, economic assistance in 
limited amounts is also justifiable for other 
purposes—for example, to secure some spe- 
cific advantage to the United States, to meet 
political crises, or to cope with natural dis- 
asters. Experience has shown that the 
timely provision of such assistance in ade- 
quate amounts can be critical to the con- 
tinued independence of friendly nations, 
Requirements for such assistance cannot al- 
ways be foreseen aceurately; consequently 
considerable flexibility must be given the 
administration. in the management of re- 
sources provided for such assistance. 

18. In cases such as Yugoslavia and Poland 
the fact that the regimes are Communist 
should not preclude the giving of assistance 
where this might help increase the inde- 
pendence of such countries or the degree of 
human freedom within them. 


E. Technical assistance 


19, Technical assistance expenditures, both 
bilateral and through the United Nations, 
now amount to about $150 million per year. 
The value of a well-conducted technical as- 
sistance program has been fully demon- 
strated. Such programs should be contin- 
ued and expanded, especially in the newly 
emerging nations. More satisfactory ar- 
rangements should be made in order to at- 
tract to these activities qualified adminis- 
trative and technical manpower in sufficient 
numbers, with suitable personal qualities 
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and training and aptitudes for working in 
various environments as effective represent- 
atives of the United States. The United 
States should be prepared to employ suit- 
ably qualified foreign nationals in these 
programs. Technical assistance through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
„has several advantages, notably the ability 
to draw on a larger manpower base. We 
should encourage the gradual expansion of 
these United Nations programs and be pre- 
pared to continue sharing in their cost and 
seeking improvements in their administra- 
tion. 
F. Countering Soviet initiatives 

20. In the last few years, the Soviets have 
sought to counter our programs by them- 
Selves using trade, loans, and military and 
technical assistance as important instru- 
ments of their foreign policy. The best gen- 
eral means of minimizing the effectiveness 
of these moves is a constructive program of 
ourown. It would be unwise to invite black- 
mail or attempts to induce the United States 
to bid against the Soviet Union. The United 
States should, however, have the ability to 
deal with such moves by countermeasures 
in particular cases. 


G. The role of private enterprise 


21. Private enterprise already plays a ma- 
Jor part in promoting foreign economic de- 
velopment and strengthening the interna- 
tional economic order through trade, in- 
Vestment, patent licensing, management 
contracts, and other means. The United 
States Government is also making substan- 
tial use of private business and educational 
and other institutions in the aid program. 
These trends should be encouraged. With 
respect to foreign investment, tax incentives 
and guaranty arrangements are of real 
value. One possibility in connection with a 
developmental fund lies in further expand- 
ing joint public and private financing ar- 
rangements, both in the United States and 
in the recipient countries; this should be 
carefully explored. Moreover, while not 
making revision of foreign governmental at- 
titudes toward private enterprise a condi- 
tion of economic assistance, much greater 
efforts should be made, both by Government 
and by private organizations to encourage 
an appreciation that progressive private en- 
terprise methods offer the best long-range 
prospects of sound economjc development, 
while strengthening the democratic founda- 
tions of societies. 


H. Organization and administration 


22. Proposals now being put forward by 
the administration seek a sharper distinc- 
tion between military and economic assist- 
ance, in order to clarify at home and abroad 
the objectives of the program. This pur- 
Pose is sound. At the same time, it must 
be recognized that in underdeveloped coun- 
tries receiving military assistance, any line 
drawn between defense support and develop- 
ment assistance is necessarily arbitrary. 
More important, it must be recognized that 
Political, military, and economic develop- 
ments in any country are interrelated and 
that American policy and programs must 
be an integrated whole. It is therefore es- 
sential to strengthen the decisionmaking 
and coordinating arrangements within the 
United States Government, especially if mil- 
itary assistance and defense support are 
transferred to the defense budget, and to 
ensure that all aspects of foreign assistance, 
both in programing and in execution, con- 
form to a consistent line of foreign policy. 

23. Efforts should be made to ensure max- 
imum participation by other advanced coun- 
tries in promoting econonric development in 
underdeveloped countries. Where circum- 
stances make it desirable, regional coordi- 
nating arrangements involving both sup- 
plying and recipient countries should be en- 
couraged. 
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24. The administration of the assistance 
programs in the United States Government 
requires a new sense of purpose and a new 
spirit of drive, energy, and imagination as 
well as clarification of objectives and meth- 
ods. No fresh approach will be meaningful 
without this spirit in its administration. 
Only thus can persons of exceptional qual- 
ifications be attracted to the program. Nor 
can its administration be successful over the 
long term without a corps of properly 
trained personnel with real career opportu- 
nities, including status in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

I. United States costs and benefits 


25. Foreign assistance as a whole accounts 
for only about 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product today, as compared with over 
2 percent in the peak year of 1949. More- 
over, three-fourths of the total is for mili- 
tary purposes and must be appraised in 
terms similar to our domestic defense pro- 
gram. The program as a whole does not 
impose unreasonable strains on our total re- 
sources or on any important segment of the 
American economy. The contribution of for- 
eign assistance to export markets, to increas- 
ing raw-material supplies, and to the general 
strengthening of the world economy consti- 
tutes at least a partial offset to the direct 
economic costs. 

26. At the same time, national security 
costs as a whole, including foreign assist- 
ance, are mainly responsible for a total na- 
tional budget and corresponding tax burden 
which bear heavily on the American people. 
The main hope of lightening these burdens 
lies in promoting world conditions which 
would permit a reduction of military ex- 
penditures, and foreign assistance is one of 
the most important means of bringing about 
such conditions. Meanwhile, no unnecessary 
expenditure can be tted and no oppor- 
tunity should be lost for tightening up 
methods of program making and adminis- 
tration to eliminate any avoidable waste. 
The objectives and methods of foreign assist- 
ance can be clarified and competent admin- 
istration assured. The benefits of these pro- 
grams to American interests greatly out- 
weigh their cost. That cost is part of the 
inescapable price of an American foreign 
policy calculated to promote our deepest 
interest as a nation. 


The Romance of Remembering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an address by George 
E. Stringfellow, imperial chief rabban, 
AAONMS before the Feast of the Paschal 
Lamb Ceremonial, Rose Croix Chapter of 
New York City, AASR, Valley of New 
York, Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New York, 
April 18, 1957. 

THE ROMANCE OF REMEMBERING 

We commemorate tonight the important 
events of that other memorable Thursday 
when Jesus and his disciples were gathered 
at the last supper. 

“This do in remembrance of me,” said 
Jesus, as he offered the bread and the wine 
to those who were gathered around him. 
Through 2,000 years of history we have re- 
membered the sacrifice that is symbolized 
by that simple ceremony. 
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We are here to remember God and to pay 
tribute to our brethren who have departed 
from our midst. Through the solemn ritual 
we have observed here, we have brought to 
our remembrance their contributions and the 
part they took in perpetuating the spiritual 
beliefs and high principles for which our 
fraternity stands. With ceremony and mys- 
ticism we have emphasized their importance 
and idealized the meaning of this occasion. 

Memory by nature is romantic. Unpleas- 
ant and sorrowful experiences have a way of 
being softened by the passage of time. While 
the happy occurrences are enhanced and 
stand out clearly in our thoughts. Time 
seems to give a glamor to past events, 
whether they are within our own experience 
or in ancient history. 

We remember Egypt for its wealth and its 
kings. The pyramids are a symbol of a once 
fabulous civilization. 

We remember ancient Greece as devoted to 
wisdom and beauty. The temples and the 
statues are left to remind us that it too was 
once a great civilization. 

We remember Rome for its leaders and its 
lawmakers who contributed much to the art 
of government. But its glory too is gone. 
There remain only the ruins to give clue to 
its far-reaching influence. 

Those are the things we remember—the ro- 
mance and the beauty. Those civilizations 
had potentialities for greatness and inde- 
structability . They attained great world in- 
fluence. But, they reached a certain peak 
in their glory and crumbled because of des- 
potism, slavery, greed, and corruption. . 

Our civilization, and I speak now of our 
country, has potentialities for lasting great- 
ness as evidenced by its rapid development 
into a powerful leader among the nations of 
the world. However, remembering the fate 
of past civilizations, we might ask ourselves, 
Will our Nation also collapse after reaching a 
level beyond which it cannot rise? Will it, 
in the romantic imaginings of future gen- 
erations, be only a memory of speed, ma- 
chine, and production? 

Because it was built on a spiritual founda- 
tion, I believe that our Nation will endure 
and will fulfill its responsibility of leader- 
ship. 

We must ever remember that ours is a 
country founded upon the ideals of the Old 
and New Testaments, by people who took 
their Bible seriously. We must remember 
that the men and women who came to our 
shores in search of religious and economic 
freedom were bound together by a spiritual 
thread that no hardship could sever. That 
thread has been the warp on which the whole 
pattern of our Nation was built. It is no ac- 
cident that on our Liberty Bell the words 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land to all 
the inhabitants thereof” are to be found in 
the Old Testament Book of Leviticus. 

It was that faith in God, as emphasized in 
our Bible, that gave our forefathers the cour- 
age to fight for independence and to win in 
spite of overwhelming odds. 

From that faith came the almost divine 
wisdom that gave us our Constitution which 
for 170 years has assured us the right of 
“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 

That faith was the light which guided our 
leaders during the dark days of the Civil War, 

That same faith today will help us over- 
come the danger of communism which is 
threatening the world. The Communists 
fear the power of belief in God and assert 
that it must be exterminated before com- 
munism can be safe. By their own admis- 
sion we have in our possession a spiritual 
weapon which can be used against this ideol- 
ogy which denies God, enslaves man, creates 
hate, and brings about devastation in the 
human soul. 

As Christians and Jews and as Masons we 
believe in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. This is a phrase we 
hear often in the rituals of our order, Its 
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* 
simplest interpretation can be made in the 
words of Jesus when he said, “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that you love one 
another.” 

This is what gives significance to Maundy 
Thursday. This is why we are here tonight— 
to remember and to heed with renewed spirit 
the commandment to “Love one another.” 

If we should practice that admonition, it 
might well be the solution to the ills and 
problems of the modern world. That may 
sound vicionary, but it isn’t impossible if we 
follow Jesus’ teachings and his example. 

His love inspired love in those around Him. 
There was little reason for a strict orthodox 
Jew like James to associate with a despised 
tax collector like Matthew. Yet, when they 
became friends of Jesus, they inevitably be- 
came friends of each other. A rought fisher- 
man like Peter had little in common with a 
refined scholar like Nathaniel, but they were 
drawn together by their mutual friendship 
with Jesus. And so it was that the love one 
showed for another, touched someone else 
and like the ripples on the water reached 
unseen shores as a result of one point of 
contact. 

To love one another is the motivating 
spirit of our brotherhood. Our example 
could be the pebble that could start the 
ripple of friendship spreading among our- 
selves, our neighbors, our business associates, 
our Government officials, and finally, through 
the leaders of other nations, touch foreign 
shores. 

If the spirit of brotherhood were practiced 
in the affairs of individuals and of nations, 
the unrest which now disturbs the world 
would disappear. 

It would create a better understanding. It 
would protect the weak from the strong. It 
would eliminate selfishness and We 
would have peace and goodwill in national 
and international affairs. The world would 
thus be a better place in which to live. 

And so I say unto you, “Love one an- 
other.” 


Patriots’ Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to be accorded the privilege of inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp two ad- 
dresses which were made on Cambridge 

Common, in that Massachusetts city, on 
Patriots’ Day, April 20, 1957. 

The first address was delivered by 
Charles N. Collatos, a former commander 
of the Massachusetts Department of the 
American Legion, who is now a national 
executive committeeman of that organ- 
ization. Following his remarks, a scroll 
from the mayor of Boston was delivered 
from horseback to the Honorable Edward 
J. Sullivan, mayor of Cambridge, by an 
equestrian representing William Dawes. 
The second address contains the com- 
ments of Mayor Sullivan at the time of 
the presentation of the scroll. It is my 
thought that the activities of this most 
recent celebration of a day of deep mean- 
ing for all Americans will be or interest 
to my colleagues in the United States 
House of Representatives. 

The addresses follow: 
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Patriots’ Dar 
(Address by Charles N. Collatos) 

It is indeed an honor for me to appear at 
the hallowed birthplace of America, the 
Cambridge Common, to accompany you in 
retrospect on this historic occasion. 

We are not chauvinists, but it is incum- 
bent upon us to reacquaint ourselves from 
time to time with our glorious heritage, lest 
in the haste of our existence we forget not 
only our station in life, but where we are 
headed. 

In the course of the 182 years from the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere to the present 
day, the United States has grown from in- 
fancy to full maturity among nations. This 
growth has not been an easy one. We have 
had periods of prosperity, years of depres- 
sion, turmoil, strife and war. 

Fortunately for the United States, every 

age has produced great Americans, whether 
they were in the field of government, com- 
bat, literature or letters. These men, 
through their writings, their actions, and 
their ideals have served as guides in their 
respective eras. 
During our humble beginning, God graced 
our land with many patriotic leaders. We 
cannot truly recite their achievements. They 
are written on every page of our history, and 
the monuments of our growth and advance- 
ment are all about us. Our churches, our 
schools, and universities, and our benevolent 
institutions, which beautify every town and 
hamlet, and look out from every hillside, tes- 
tify to the value our people place upon reli- 
gious teaching, upon advanced education, 
and upon deeds of charity. 

The true glory of our Nation is not in 
the magnificence of its mansions, not in the 
beautiful creations of art lavished on its 
public buildings, not in costly libraries and 
galleries of pictures, not in the number or 
wealth of its cities, but a country where the 
crown and glory of the people are in com- 
mon schools, where the voice of prayer goes 
heavenward, where the people have that 
most precious gift—faith in God. 

This is our heritage—handed down to us 
through the blood, the tears, and the sweat 
of our ancestors—to keep our way of life 
we must work with the grim determination 
of the early patriots, so that America will 
continue to be a land of plenty, with equal 
rights to life, freedom, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


PEOPLE OF CAMBRIDGE 
, (Address by Edward J. Sullivan) 


We have just witnessed a reproduction of a 
familiar scene—a scene that took place here 
close to 2 centuries ago—the arrival of 
William Dawes to warn the colonists of the 
approach of the British. 

Today, on historic Cambridge common, we 
gather to participate in the annual Patriots’ 
Day ceremonies, and as we do so we cannot 
help but realize the tremendous debt we owe 
that handful of gallant farmers who went 
forth to battle to protect the things they 
loved most dearly—their homes and their 
loved ones. 

By their bravery and by their courage, 
they set the stage for the building of a great 
and glorious nation—and it is indeed a pity 
they could not be present today to gaze upon 
the fruits of their efforts. 

Down through generation after generation 
the fortitude and heroism of the men of 1775 
have been instilled into those who followed. 

Many times since have the Stars and 
Stripes of Old Glory been carried into bat- 
tle—never as an oppressor but always in 
defense—and just as many times they 
emerged victorious. 

The example set by our heroes of yesteryear 
has been religiously followed. 

For that example let us ever continue to 
pay undying tribute to their memory. 
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United States Prestige at New Low as 
Lodge Charts Foreign Policy Course in 
U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, one news- 
paper which has steadfastly refused to 
cover up for the failures and shortcom- 
ings of the United Nations is the Stand- 
ard-Times, of New Bedford, Mass. This 
outstanding newspaper on numerous oc- 
casions has set the record straight con- 
cerning the U. N. 


On May 3, the Standard-Times pub- 
lished a critical and revealing analysis 
on how American foreign policy has been 
entrusted to this international organiza- 
tion. Written by staff writer Edward B. 
Simmons, I commend the article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

UNITED Nations, N. Y., May 3.—To a de- 
gree never equaled by any nation, the United 
States has entrusted its foreign policy to 
an international organization, the United 
Nations. 

Dependence on the U. N. has grown 
steadily. Last week, Secretary of State 
Dulles made it virtually complete when he 
turned over to the U. N. the United States- 
Egypt negotiations on the Suez Canal, 

Today the problems in which American 
security is most yitally involved are in U. N. 
keeping—Eastern Europe, the Middle East, 
the Suez Canal, even trade with Communist 
China, 

Three aspects of this gamble on the U. N. 
warrant particular emphasis: 

The placing of America’s stake in U. N. 
hands was a personal project of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Ambassador to the 
U. N. Lodge is credited by associates with 
“the important achievement” of persuading 
the Eisenhower administration to “shape 
United States foreign policy more and more 
around the U. N.“ 

As representative of the most powerful 
free Nation, Lodge has become, under the 
new policy, the No. 1 spokesman for the 
West in the cold war with Communist 
Russia. 

The prestige and security of the free world 
have suffered greatly since United States 
policy was channeled through the U. N. 
Never were they at a lower point, 

No one disputes Lodge’s role in persuading 
President Eisenhower and, through him, the 
State Department to rely almost exclusively 
on the U. N. ` 

What the United States Ambassador's asso- 
clates say is in accord with the opinion of 
other observers and newspapermen closest to 
the Washington-U. N. pipeline. Lodge, him- 
self, has replied to questions about the ex- 
tent of his influence by pointing out that he 
has a direct telephone to the White House. 


SALESMEN FOR U. N. 


Lodge has been an all-out salesman for 
the U. N. since he acquired the unprece- 
dented double title of ambassador and cabi- 
net member 4 years ago. He has coined a 
number of Madison Avenue-type slogans to 
further his campaign. 

“First and foremost, the U. N. has stood, 
and still stands—between us and world war 
III.“ has been his favorite for years. 

Others are— The U. N.-Peace for One 
Thin Dime. 
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“The U. N. Is Safe Because There Is 
Nothing to Spy On. 

“The U. N.'s Heroic Use of Armed Forces 
in Korea.” 

Ambassador Lodge's influence on the 
President seems to have begun to take effect 
in October 1955, when he visited Eisen- 
hower while the President was conyalescing 
Irom his heart attack in Colorado. Lodge 
gave a “glowing report“ on the U. N. 

Within a few weeks, United States policy 
began taking a U. N. hue, particularly on 
the Israe}-Egypt dispute, which had reached 
a critical stage by March 1956. 

RIDING A WAVE 


The trend to the U. N. and Lodge’s part 
in it, became increasingly evident through 
“1956. By last December, Milt Freudenheim. 
U. N. correspondent of the Knight chain of 
newspapers published in Chicago, Detroit, 
Miami, and Akron, was writing: 

“Lodge is riding a wave of history to a des- 
tination of great. potential advantage for 
himself and perhaps for United States influ- 
ence.” 

The first part of that statemont has stood 
up. 

Lodge has gained great personal publicity 
from his role as No. 1 spokesman for United 
States policy and hence the free world’s, at 
the U. N. 

Describing himself as a rough and tumble 
debater, he has increased the virulence of 
his hard-hitting speeches at U. N. deliber- 
ations. 


A TOURIST ATTRACTION 


Shortly before the revolt in Hungary, Lodge 
described how he used the U. N. loudspeaker 
again and again to nail Communist distor- 
tions on the spot * * to expose to world 
opinion the brutal Red techniques, wartime 
atrocities, slave labor, and colossal lie. 

As recently as last March he was referring 
to the Soviet as “assassin of human liberty 
fantastic travesty on truth * * * bla- 
tantly false * * * conspirators by force and 
fraud.” 

This rough talk has not gone down well 
with other U. N. delegates, but it has made 
Lodge one of the biggest tourist attractions, 
as veteran AP correspondent Max Harrelson 
described it. 

“He never fails to delight the public gal- 
leries, mostly American,” wrote Harrelson. 

While Lodge's own advantage has risen, 
that of the United States has sunk under 
the new policy of dependence on the U. N. 


DEVELOPMENTS LISTED 


Developments include the following: 

Ambassador Lodge took instant action 
against Britain, France, and Israel in the in- 
vasion of Egypt but waited until too late for 
support of the freedom fighters in Hungary. 

Britain, held up to scorn and stripped of 
prestige by U. N. indictment at United States 
request, has begun a drastic military cut- 
back, adding immensely to the United States 
burden. France, likewise rebufied, is report- 
ed ready to follow suit. 

The double standard of the U. N. was em- 
phasized as Lodge urged sanctions against 
Israel but not against the Soviet Union, ag- 
gressor in Hungary. 

Lodge has called for giving a try to the 
Nasser plan for operation of the Suez Canal, 
which virtually ignores U. N. recommenda- 
tions and is opposed by United States allies, 
Britain and France; 

The Egypt-Israel border is again the scene 
of aggressive forays; the Middle East is in 
dangerous ferment; 

The United States has backed down on a 
cardinal principle of free navigation after 
affirming it in the U. N. for the Gulf of 
Aqaba, through Lodge. 

Lodge is not disturbed by the record. 

BEGINNING TO PAY OFF 


“I believe our reliance on the U. N. has 
begun to pay off,“ he said last month. “If 
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the U. N. had not existed, we might well be 
at war today.” 

Although Lodge is not, nominally, the 
source of United States foreign policy, he 
has great leeway in interpreting and ex- 
plaining it. 

“Whoever represents the United States (at 
the U. N.) has a lot to do with making the 
U. N. succeed,” he said. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to contrast the 
United States Ambassador's reactions to two 
situations—the Anglo-French invasion of 
the Suez Canal Zone and the revolt in Hun- 
gary. 

The canal crisis developed October 30, 
1956. Lodge demanded, and got, action 
that same day in the U. N. 


DELAYED ON HUNGARY 


Fighting in the Hungary revolt broke 
out October 24. 

Not until the night of November 4, 12 days 
later, did the United States Ambassador ask 
for and obtain passage of a resolve request- 
ing withdrawal of Soviet troops and arrang- 
ing to send U. N. observers. 

During the procrastination, the Free Gov- 
ernment of Hungary had come and gone— 
under a Soviet curtain of bullets. 

The Free Government of Hungary, mean- 
time, twice had requested aid from the U. N., 
not military aid, but condemnation of the 
Soviet, moral support, and observers, 

Lodge, as the No. 1 spokesman for the free 
world in the U. N., followed this schedule: 

October 27: “Urgent and important to ex- 
amine the Hungary question. 

October 28: “Urgent and important”; got 
U. N. to put issue on agenda; offered no plan, 
called for consideration “in the light of de- 
velopments.“ 

October 29: 
other items. 

November 1: Premier Nagy of Free Hun- 
gary cabled for help. 

November 2: Nagy again cabled for help; 
Lodge said “use of armed might by Soviet is 
shocking“; called for ascertaining the facts; 
offered no plan. Delegate from Cuba said 
facts were clear, asked immediate action. 
None taken. 

November 3: Lodge told Security Council 
there were “serious questions regarding the 
accuracy of Soviet assertions”; introduced a 
resolution but joined in voting for a 48-hour 
delay for negotiations. 

November 4: Lodge resolution vetoed by 
Soviet in Security Council, 

November 4 (night): Lodge 
passed by General Assembly. 

November 8: U. N. Secretary-General re- 
quested permission of puppet Hungary gov- 
ernment to send observers. Denied permis- 
sion. None sent. 


GOT ORAL SYMPATHY 


During the 12 days of delay in acting on 
Hungary's case, the Freedom Fighters of 
Hungary received considerable oral sympa- 
thy from Ambassador Lodge. 

Two American correspondents who were 
on the scene in Hungary have described how 
stunned and embittered the Freedom 
Fighters were at the discrepancy between 
Lodge's remarks to the U. N. and his lack of 
action to support them. 

Endre Marton, of the Associated Press, told 
the annual A. P. meeting last month that 
Hungarian patriots could not understand 
why the United States Ambassador to the 
U. N was asking for more information when 
correspondents, as well as the United States 
Embassy, were cabling hour-by-hour reports. 

John MacCormac, of the New York Times, 
wrote that patriots bitterly referred to Voice 
of America, and Radio Free Europe broad- 
Casts quoting Lodge's sentiments on the 
“need to assist the brave people of Hungary.” 

RECORD A GOOD ONE 

Lodge's handling of the Hungarian crisis 
brought a rebuke from Life magazine, which 
stated editorially that time was the critical 
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factor, but the United States spokesman had 
not been prepared to do anything. 

Lodge thought otherwise. 

“The record is not a sorry one,” he stated, 
retorting to Life's assertion that it had been. 
“The record is a good one.” 

Today, the United States 6th Fleet is on 
an emergency mission to the eastern Medi- 
terranean to preserve order if possible. 

Freedom-aspiring peoples of the Soviet 
satellite nations are embittered toward the 
United States and the U. N. because they 
feel they were abandoned. 

Friendship, at untold cost to the American 
taxpayer, is being openly bought among 
Arab nations—$10 million for King Hussein, 
of Jordan, $50 million for King Saud, of 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Suez Canal is at Nasser's disposal. 

Britain and France, oldest of United States 
allies, have found themselves frustrated in 
the U. N. by a United States-Russian voting 
alliance. 8 

An Afro-Asian bloc of nations with no 
diplomatic prestige and virtually no military 
power is dictating to the U. N. 

This is the realistic record produced by 
Ambassador Lodge, with United States pres- 
tige at a new low and American foreign pol- 
icy dictated by the U. N. 


Wheat Price Cut Draws Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I would like to include an article 
which appeared in the Topeka Daily 
Capital under date of May 5, 1957. Since 
Secretary Benson’s announcement of 
April 19, which cut our wheat acreage 
and dropped the price supports on wheat 
by 22 cents, I have continued to receive 
heavy mail in protest to this measure. 
I believe the following article further 
illuminates the very unhappy situation 
affecting the wheat producers of the 
High Plains area: 

WHEAT Price Cur Draws FIRE 
(By Jerry Fetterolf) 

Three of Kansas four major farm organi- 
zations this week protested strongly the 22- 
cent drop to $1.78 for the 1957 wheat price 
supports which was announced by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, 

Presidents of the Kansas Farm Bureau, the 
Kansas Grange, the Kansas Farmers Union, 
and the Kansas Wheat Growers Association 
gave telephone and written statements to 
the capital during the week. 

The majority reaction of opposition came 
as farmers in the heavy wheat-producing 
areas of western Kansas faced probability of 
a cropless year in 1957 because of drought in 
the fall of 1956. 

Three of the four presidents commented 
that prices the farmer pays for his machinery, 
seed, and commodities apparently are rising, 
while his income is being lowered. à 

Harry C. Colglazier, of Larned, master of 
the State grange, said he believes decreas- 
ing the support level on wheat is a serious 
threat to the prosperity of agriculture in the 
Great Plains area. 

“I think it is entirely uncalled for in the 
face of soil-bank reductions and as far as the 
farmer is concerned, everything else is going 
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up while his prices go down,” Colglazier said. 

Colglazier explained that this year many 
of the 1 million farmers in the United 
States who farm less than 15 acres will raise 
more wheat on that amount than a quarter 
section in the drought area will produce. 

He referred to regulations which permit 
farmers to plant less than 15 acres without 
restrictions. He said that by intensive farm- 
ing methods not feasible in western Kansas, 
more wheat can be raised per acre than is 
raised on the open western Kansas land. 

“If Benson doesn't know rainfall made his 
soil bank work, someone should tell him,” 
Colglazier said. 

“The fact these farmers in the drought last 
fall were unable to get their wheat sowed 
leaves them with less this spring than they 
would have got under the old support price, 
now the support is dropped. If it had rained 
last fall, the soll bank would have been no 
help.“ he added. 

R. L. Patterson, of Oxford, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers Association, com- 
mented that a short crop is in forecast since 
only half of the allotted acreage for Kan- 
sas actually was seeded because of drought 
conditions last fall. Some of the crop that 
was planted has been hurt percentagewise by 
the mosaic which came in the cool cloudy 
weather early this spring. 

“This cut in support prices is the most 
disastrous thing we could have happen to 
us,” he said. 

“It will bankrupt the small farmer. The 
price actually should be going up in this 
kind of a situation rather than going down,” 
he said. 3 

Asked if he thought the short supply of 
wheat in-forecast would help keep the price 
well above the support level, Patterson said 
he did not think it will. He believes the 
millers and bakers who want good quality 
wheat with the proper glutinous properties 
will pay the usual premium, but he thinks 
the premium still will be only a little more 
than the support price. 

Average quality wheat will sell at support 
levels, Patterson believes. 

“The philosophy oe applied just won't 

work,” he commented. 

Farmers Union president Martin Byrne of 
Topeka issued a written statement blasting 
the support price drop and calling on Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to rescind Secretary Ben- 
son’s action. Byrne sald economic factors 
affecting wheat are no different than when 
Benson set wheat supports at $2 a year ago. 

“Benson's action to cut wheat farmer's 
income takes the top 11 percent of the 
wheat price way from him. This is the 
slice of wheat price that clothes and feeds 
the wheat farmers’ families. It has the same 
effect on the farmer as it would have on the 
small-business man who would reduce his 
price tags by 11 percent without a corres- 
ponding cut in costs of wholesale price levels. 

“We intend to fight this issue,” he added. 

W. I. Boone of Eureka, president of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau, issued the minority 
reaction among the farm spokesmen. 

After commenting that the 1958 wheat 
crop as announced by Secretary Benson is 
based on law and the only basis on which 
the price could have been set, Boone noted 
that “if Co had not intended that the 
level of supply should be the principal factor 
in determining loan price supports, it would 
have not so provided in the law.” 

“The $1.78 is a minimum. If the supply, 
or parity, on July 1, 1958, justifies a higher 
support price, it can be so announced at 
that time,” he said. 

He added: 

“Maintaining the rate of payment for the 
1958 wheat acreage reserve phase of the 
soil bank at the same level as in 1957, plus 
a vigorous export effort will result in a 
higher market price for quality wheat than 
the support price. That has been true this 
year. The fact that less than 20 percent 
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of the 1956 crop is still under loan on the 
take-over date indicates that something oth- 
er than the loan price has been the deter- 
mining factor in the market value.” 


The Jenkins-Keogh Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article appearing 
in the Massachusetts Law Quarterly for 
March of 1957, which was authored by 
my close friend and an outstanding 
member of the Boston bar, Joseph F. 
O'Connell, Jr. 

I believe that the Congress could well 
profit by what Mr. O'Connell has to say 
on the Jenkins-Keogh bill now pending 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means: 


THE Jenkins-Keocn BILL—A BUSINESSLIKE 
APPROACH TO RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR 
SELF-EMPLOYED LAWYERS PENDING IN CON- 
GRESS 

(By Joseph F. O'Connell, Jr.) 


The American Bar Association, under the 
leadership of President David F. Maxwell, has 
made the support of this bill (H. R. 9 and 
10—two identical bills) a major project of 
the association. 

As a member of the house of delegates I 
urge all of the members of the bar to support 
it with letters or telegrams to the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Massachusetts 
delegation to Congress. 

It is not merely a lawyer's bill but rather 
applies to the more than 10 million self- 
employed people in this country in every 
form of activity who are trying to support 
themselves and provide for their retirement, 

Local groups of self-employed such as 
realtors, doctors, salesmen, etc., will shortly 
be formed and will be known as the American 
Thrift Assembly designed to cause the enact- 
ment of this bill, and this group will be 
spearheaded by the American Bar Association. 

Lawyers were brought in under social se- 
curity which benefits, while of questioned 
value, certainly are not adequate, and the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill would certainly provide 
the necessary retirement fund. 

I insert below summary of the bill as issued 
by the Thrift Assembly and the ABA: 

“The Jenkins-Keogh bill—as amended in 
the House Ways and Means Committee— 
allows a self-employed person to deduct from 
gross income each year a limited amount of 
earned income contributed by him by a re- 
stricted retirement fund or paid in as pre- 
miums to purchase a restricted retirement 
annuity contract. He can deduct annually 
up to $5,000 or 10 percent of earned income, 
whichever is less, but not more than a total 
of $100,000 during his lifetime. There is a 
5-year carryover of unused exclusions. 

“An individual who has reached age 55 be- 
fore the effective date is allowed to deduct 
an additional amount, to help him build up 
an adequate interest in the fund or obtain 
more than a token annuity. In his case, the 
normal deduction limit is increased by the 
lesser of $500 or 1 percent of his earned 
income, multiplied by the number of years 
his age exceeds 55 (with a maximum average 
credit of 20 years). 

“On attaining age 65, or earlier under cer- 
tain conditions, he'll get back his contribu- 
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tions to the fund plus their accumulated 
earnings in one of three ways elected by him: 
(1) a lump sum; (2) annual, quarterly, or 
monthly installments over a period of years; 
or (3) one or more single premium life an- 
nuity contracts.“ 

The income of a professional man usually 
rises slowly in early years, advances rapidly 
to a peak where it stays for a few years, then 
declines gradually. The problem we face in 
these days of steep income taxes is how to 
lay something aside from those peak earning 
years to provide for durselves and our 
families. 

For those of us who are self-employed there 
exist no ready-made retirement programs. 
Present tax laws render them unworkable, 
At the same time, millions of our fellow 
citizens find present income tax laws help 
them retire. Working for others rather than 
for themselves, they participate in employees’ 
pension plans. 

As you know, moneys paid into these 
trusteed or insured plans by an employer are 
deemed a business expense and constitute 4 
tax deduction for the employer. More im- 
portant to the employee is the fact that he 
does not have to pay any income tax on his 
company's contribution, or the increments 
thereto, until the benefits actually are paid 
out, 

For instance, if Mr. A, an officer of corpora- 
tion X, draws a salary of $20,000 a year and 
corporation X pays into its qualified em- 
ployees’ trust each year for Mr. A the sum 
of $3,000, the taxable income of Mr. A is not 
thereby increased to $23,000. Mr. A pays 
income taxes only upon $20,000, The $3,000 
paid to the employees’ trust for Mr. A's ben- 
efit is not a part of his taxable income until 
he actually receives it, plus interest earnings, 
from the trust some years later—usually 
after his days of high earned Income are past. 
The same is true of a clerk in the office or 
a workman in the plant. These employed 
persons are having moneys paid into a trust 
for them and they do not currently pay taxes 
on such sums, 

But 10 million self-employed taxpayers 
have no such tax-deferment right. When we 
work for ourselves, we are denied equivalent 
assistance toward retirement. 

High taxes and high living costs make 
it difficult for the self-employed man or 
woman—you yourself—to create an old-age 
reitrement fund out of current income, 

This is true of lawyers and doctors, farm- 
ers, small-business men, dentists, account- 
ants—altogether some 1 million private cit- 
izens, For a long time now they and we 
have proposed legislation to amend the tax 
laws so that the self-employed might achieve 
a measure of equality to establish individual 
retirement programs similar to pension 
plans that grant tax deferment and retire- 
ment benefits to employees. 

In the last Congress, the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill—the Individual Retirement Act of 1955— 
was introduced to help you and all self- 
employed people set aside a part of earn- 
ings for retirement. It sought to secure for 
you tax-deferment privileges long available 
to those who work for others but denied 
those who work for themselves. 

Jenkins-Keogh had bipartisan backing. 
Leading spokesmen for both political parties 
publicly endorsed its underlying principle. 
The glaring inequity it seeks to adjust has 
not a single responsible apologist. (The 
Secretary of the Treasury grants that pres- 
ent revenue laws are unfair to the self- 
employed.) The house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association and many State 
and local bar associations were strongly be- 
hind it. Yet the bill died in the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


As a member of the ABA house of dele- 
gates, I join Mr. O'Connell in his recom- 
mendation to all self-employed lawyers to 
communicate to the House Ways and Means 
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Committee and the Massachusetts Members 
of both Houses their support of the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill to provide them with the oppor- 
tunity of an adequate voluntary retirement 
Plan if they wish to take advantage of it. 

At the meeting of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association on 
March 13, 1957, following an advance notice 
of the substance of the Jenkins-Keogh bill, 
it was considered, and the committee voted 
unanimously to support it. 

FRANK W. GRINNELL, 
Secretary. 


What Did We Buy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, what has 
happened to the good old-fashioned 
Phrases of the past? I have in mind, par- 
ticularly, the one “Charity begins at 
home.” We are in the throes of discus- 
Sions of the various supplemental, defi- 
cency, and new appropriations, and 
every day we are reminded by the people 
in our districts: “Cut, reduce, show some 
regard for financial stability of Gov- 
ernment.” Within the next few weeks 
there will be presented to us the “pork 
barrel” of them all—foreign aid. I 
trust that we will carefully consider the 
effect of the continuance of a program 
which to date has failed to produce ap- 
Preciable results. It is our primary duty 
to give the American taxpayer a break. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Mirror of May 9, 1957: 

War Dip We Buy? 


Senator JoHN KENNEDY is a delightful 
human being, an excellent orator, and a can- 
didate for the Presidency and one would like 
to say, amen, to his highly humanitarian 
~ Sentiments about giving the American tax- 
Payers’ money to Poland and other places. 

But the thought comes that maybe we 
Ought to keep some of that money right here 
at home. 

Senator KENNEDY was talking before the 
Overseas Press Club at their annual shindig 
which has now become one of the outstand- 
ing events among journalists in this city, 
Particularly those who specialize in foreign 
affairs. 

Last Sunday, Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, 
Speaking here before the American Jewish 
League Against Communism, said that he 
Would give no more money to Tito. 

The real problem is that we have poured 
$62 billion into this foreign-aid business and 
What have we got for it? 

We have just given Jordan $10 million 
with no strings attached. 

We have been offering the Arabs $200 mil- 
lion and sent a special emissary out there to 
beg them to take the dough and most of them 
refused to see him. 

They would like to get our money, but 
Secretly. They seem to be ashamed to be 
associated with us. 

There is much sentiment in this country 
to help the revolutionists in Hungary and 
Poland. Then let us help the revolutionists, 
if we have to help anybody. 

Why help the Communist governments of 
these countries? 

Why help the so-called national Commu- 
nists, who are Communists, nonetheless? 
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If Gomulka could oust Khrushchev, would 
Gomulka be less a Communist? 

Would he reject the basic Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine that the capitalist countries must be 
destroyed, and the one that must surely be 
destroyed is the United States? 

It would seem that our foreign-aid program 
needs rethinking and rethinking thoroughly. 


Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial, which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News of May 9, 
1957: 

LETTER TO IKE A 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We read on the front 
pages you are planning a couple of TV 
speeches to explain the 871,800,000. 000 
budget to us taxpayers. 

It is a formidable undertaking, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we wish you luck. 

And having, as always, a friendly feeling 
toward you, we offer a tip. 

Which is: If you want to save some of the 
pieces of the United States Information 
Agency, talk to someone besides Arthur Lar- 
son when you write that section of your 
speech. 

We know you picked Mr. Larson as Chief 
of the USIA but we don't know why. He is 
a personable and articulate gentleman, of 
fine poise and presence. He's a writer of 
books, a professor of law and his record as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor seemed good. 
We hear he’s a whingding of a speech writer. 

But really, Mr. President, what Mr. Lar- 
son doesn't know about the USIA is getting 
your administration into trouble. 

He was before a Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee yesterday and didn't look 


He was asked how many USIA employees 
here in Washington were “engaged in gather- 
ing, reporting, editing, and processing news.” 
Mr. Larson didn't know. 

Apparently he thought he could bowl the 
Senators into the aisle by mentioning what 
a prodigious job the USIA did in correcting 
the Soviet propaganda distortions in the 
Autherine Lucy case. But when Senators 
asked exactly what did USIA do, Mr. Larson 
didn’t know. Reminded them he hadn't been 
in the USIA at that time. Better he hadn't 
mentioned it. 

Mr. Larson wrote a book titled “A Republi- 
can Looks at His Party.” We hear tell you 
read it and liked it. It has become the bible 
of what is called modern Republicanism. 

Know what we think, Mr. President? We 
think a lot of your budgetmakers were read- 
ing Mr. Larson’s book when they should have 
been reading the election returns. Most of 
us who voted for you favor less Government 
spending, not more, 

Arthur Larson’s role as Mr, Modern Re- 
publican doesn't set well. 

Did you read the news article in our paper 
the other day? The one which reported that 
Mr. Larson didn't vote in the last election? 
Hadn't voted in five primaries and general 
elections in which he had been eligible to 
vote since he registered in Pittsburgh in 
August 1954. 

A modern Republican who doesn't know 
how to vote is on a par with a United States 
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information chief who doesn’t know how to 
inform. 

Raises the blisters on the backs of precinct 
workers trying to get out the vote. 


Recent Decision in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
Again Rules Congress Has Power To 
Investigate Communist Party and Those 
Who Are Members Thereof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to place the full 
text of rulings of the court in the re- 
cently decided ease of United States of 
America against Alden Whitman. 

I believe that the distinguished judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C., makes some interesting and indica- 
tive comments in his rulings which I am 
sure will be of immediate interest to every 
Member of this great legislative body. 

As a member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, I am pleased 
to be able to present the full text of this 
recent court decision to you and all my 
other colleagues: 


May 3, 1957. 
Hon. Enpwarp M. Curran, 
United States District Court, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear JUDGE Curran: I would very much 
appreciate receiving a copy of the decision, if 
possible, in the case wherein Alden Whitman 
was convicted of contempt of Congress. 


If there is any charge, please advise me. 
Thank you very much. 
Sincerely yours, 
= CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, May 8, 1957, 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to 
the request in your letter of May 3, 1957, 
there is transmitted herewith copy of the 
court's ruling in the case of United States 
v. Alden Whitman. 

With windest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD M. CURRAN, 
Judge. 


IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA v. ALDEN WHITMAN, DEFEND- 
ANT—CRIMINAL ACTION No. 1213-56 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1957. 
The above-entitled cause came on for fur- 
ther trial before the Honorable Edward RI. 

Curran, District court judge, at 10 a. m. 
Appearance: William Hitz, Esq., assist- 

ant United States attorney, for the Govern- 

ment; Thurman Arnold, Esq. and Gerhard 

P. Van Arkel, Esq., for the defendant. 
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RULING OF THE COURT 


The Court. I am ready to rule now. 

The resolution, Senate Resolution 366 of 
the sist Congress, 2d session, provided that 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, was 
authorized and directed to make a com- 
plete and continuing study and investiga- 
tion of (1) the administration, operation, 
and enforcement of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950; (2) the administration, opera- 
tion, and enforcement of other laws relat- 
ing to espionage, sabotage, and the protec- 
tion of the internal security of the United 
States, and (3) the extent, nature, and effect 
of subversive activities in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, including but 
not limited to espionage, sabotage, and in- 
filtration, by persons who are or who may 
be under the domination of the foreign 
government or organizations controlling the 
world Communist movement or any other 
movement seeking to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and vio- 
lence. 

The Congress of the United States has the 
power to investigate the history of the Com- 
munist Party, and in this connection it has 
the power to determine who are members 
of the Communist Party. The committee 
has the power to investigate the growth or 
the decline of the Communist Party and 
its numerical strength at various times as 
part of an inquiry into the extent of the 
activities of the Communist Party and the 
legislative means that might be appropri- 
ate for dealing with such activities. 

Inquiry as to the number of persons who 
are Communists and who they were between 
1935 and 1948 was pertinent to such in- 
vestigation, If the committee of the Sen- 
ate is denied the opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the present and past membership of the 
Communist Party, it might well be stymied 
in making the proper recommendations to 
the Congress of the United States. This 
court, therefore, holds that the resolution 
authorized the committee to ask the ques- 
tions asked the defendant in the particular 
context in which the committee propounded 
them and the questions were pertinent to 
a valid legislative purpose. I, therefore, find 
the defendant guilty. The case will be re- 
ferred to the probation officer for a report, 
but I will defer the imposition of sentence 
until the Watkins case is decided. 

Mr. Hirz. Would Your Honor indicate how 
you rule on each count? F 

The Courr. Guilty on all counts. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the matter was 
concluded.) 


What Has Become of the Force and Effect 
of Article X of Our Constitution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disturbed at the recent decision 
of our Supreme Court of the United 
States which has laid down the rule that 
no State may deny a person admission 
to the bar of that State merely because 
he or she refuses to answer questions 
as to their Communist affiliations. 
What has become of the force and effect 
of article X of our Constitution? 

It seems to me that the character com- 
mittee of the local State system should 
have full jurisdiction with respect to 
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a determination as to the good moral 
character of the applicants for admis- 
sion to the bar of their respective State. 
I cannot believe that the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was ever intended to be more than the 
limits which statute has defined toitasa 
final arbiter. ` 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the column of John O'Donnell 
dated May 8, 1957: : 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, May 8.—Without getting the 
deep attention it deserved, our distinguished 
Supreme Court has handed down an impor- 
tant decision which prohibits the sovereign 
States (in this case California) from deciding 
whether Commies or former Commies shall 
be permitted to practice law in their courts. 

In California, one Raphael Konigsberger 
was turned down by the State bar associa- 
tion and by the California State Supreme 
Court on his application for admission to the 
bar, The State’s highest court ruled that 
Konigsberger, by refusing to answer ques- 
tions about Communist affiliations, had 
failed to demonstrate that he was a person 
of good moral character and had failed to 
show that he did not advocate the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence. 

That ended it so far as the sovereign State 
of California was concerned, but the Supreme 
Court in Washington last Monday reversed 
the decision. 

Now if this had happened 2 years ago, 
there would have been a violent flap in the 
Senate dovecote. The followers of the late 
Senator McCarthy would have roared against 
the coddling of admitted Commies. The 
southerners, to whom the sovereign rights of 
the States is precious, would have screamed 
their denunciation of this imposition of Fed- 
eral powers to nullify a ruling by the highest 
court of a sovereign State. This is particu- 
larly true because the ruling was a judgment 
of the loyalty of members of the bar who 
would appear before the State courts. 

In cold fact, this decision is as significant 
as the antisegregation ruling which still dis- 
turbs the Nation, politically and socially. 
Three Justices denounced it and their names 
and reasons are important. 


THE JUSTICES WHO DISSENTED 


The powerful dissenting opinion was writ- 
ten by Eisenhower-appointed Justice John 
Marshall Harlan, of New York. Truman- 
appointed Justice Tom Clark, of Texas, went 
along with Harlan. Roosevelt-appointed 
Justice Felix Frankfurter also dissented, but 
for reasons of his own. He held there was 
no constitutional issue involved. 

Justice Frankfurter sharply rapped his as- 
sociates with the admonition: “Due regard 
for the rightful independence of State gov- 
ernments, which should actuate Federal 
courts, requires that they scrupulously con- 
fine their own jurisdiction to the precise lim- 
its which the statute has defined.“ In other 
words, don't horn in where it is none of our 
business, 

F. D. R.'s first appointee to the high bench, 
Justice Hugo Black, wrote the majority 
opinion in both the Californian Konigsberg 
appeal and its twin brother, the case of New 
Mexico's Rudolph Schware, another law stu- 
dent barred from admission to the bar by 
his State. 


WHERE TO BE SLOW TO ENTER 


Eisenhower's most recent appointee, Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Whittaker, did not partici- 
pate in either decision since he was not a 
member of the Court when the cases were 
argued. The important development was the 
difference in legal thinking between the four 
followers of Justice Black—Chief Justice 
Warren and Justices Douglas, Burton, and 
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Brennan—and the opposing Harlan-Frank- 
furter-Clark school of thought. 

Justice Harlan was sharp and direct in his 
dissent. He wrote: 

“This case involves an area of Federal- 
State relations—the right of States to estab- 
lish and administer standard of admissions 
to their bars—into which this Court should 
be especially slow and reluctant to 
enter. * * * 

“In doing what it is doing here, this Court 
steps outside its proper role as the final 
arbiter and acts instead as if it were a super 
State court of appeals." 

All the distinguished judges agreed that 
the facts of the case were that California 
law orders that no person be admitted to the 
practice of law who advocates the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States or 
the State of California by force or violence. 
The burden of proof is on the applicant to 
show that he is of good moral character and 
loyal. 

THE SUMMING UP BY HARLAN 

There was no question about Konigsberg's 
stubborn refusal to answer questions about 
his Commie tieups. The Supreme Court 
majority opinion, written by Justice Black, 
correctly (if not realistically) points out that 
there was no evidence to show that Konigs- 
berg was not of a good moral character. 

To my mind, Justice Harlan slashed the 
bleeding-heart reasoning of Justice Black to 
shreds in summing up the case: 

“A State may refuse admission to its bar to 
an applicant, no matter how sincere, who 
refuses to answer questions which are reason- 
ably relevant to his qualifications. The 
opinion of the Court does not question this; 
it solves the problem by denying that it ex- 
ists. But what the Court has really done is 
to impose on California the Court’s own no- 
tions of public policy and judgment. For 
me, today's decision represents an unaccept- 
able intrusion into a matter of State con- 
cern. I dissent.” 


Passing of An Artist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF, CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest bassos of all time passed 
away last night. The death of my friend, 
Ezio Pinza, of. Stanford, Conn., is not 
only a great personal loss to me, it is a 
loss to the world of culture, to the mil- 
lions he made happy by his thrilling 
voice, to the thousands who knew him 
and admired him, and most of all, a 
grievous loss to the devoted family who 
loved him. 

Ezio Pinza was born an Italian. He 
was born with the sparkle and the fervor, 
the love of life and the penchant for 
song that so characterizes this nation- 
ality. In his singing it was easy to detect 
the strong character of the man. For it 
was not only God's gift of song that made 
Pinza great. Through his singing the 
man's whole being was expressed, his 
pride in his family and his adopted Na- 
tion; his strength of character and his 
love for humanity, especially the poor 
and the underprivileged. 

Pinza gloried for many years as the 
Metropolitan Opera’s leading basso. His 
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Voice and performance was never paral- 
leled. In later years, although his voice 
declined with age, it never lost its reson- 
Nant quality and he was soon to adapt to 
a new art form, and his characterization 
of Emile D'Beque in South Pacific 
transformed him into the idol of millions. 
Ezio Pinza is gone. But as long as 
music lives, he will be-remembered. 


Remarks of Hon. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
at the Jefferson-Jackson Dinner in 
Salem, Ohio, on May 4, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my very great honor to have you, the 
Speaker, in my district to speak to my 
constituents on Saturday night, May 4. 
Iam proud and privileged to put the re- 
marks you made at that time in the 
Rxconp: 

Rrzmanrks or HON. SAM RAYBURN AT JEFFER- 
SON-JACKSON DINNER IN SALEM, OHIO, ON 
May 4, 1957 
Iam happy to be in the great State of Ohio 

again. It has been my privilege to visit Ohio 

Many times, and I have found its people sane, 

sound, patriotic people. Many of the great 

names in our history have come out of Ohio. 

It is a State rich, not only in people, but in 

soil and industry. 

Iam immensely pleased that it is my privi- 
lege to be in the district represented by your 
very able and energetic Congressman, WAYNE 
Hays. He has character, he has ability, he 
has industry. If the people of this district 
will reelect him many times in the future, 
he will not only be an honor to the district, 
but he will make such an eutstanding rec- 
ord in the Congress that not only this dis- 
trict, but all of Ohio, will be proud of this 
son. 

Iam happy that you people are giving this 
dinner in honor of your Congressman, WAYNE 
Hays, It is a testimonial richly deserved. I 
appointed him as a member of the United 
States Commission to NATO, and there he 
was honored by being made chairman of the 
conference. By word of mouth and by letter 
I received word of the great job he did as 
chairman of that most important conference. 
It is an honor that comes to few men, and 
to know that he did such a wonderful job 
makes me, along with you, happy to help do 
him this splendid honor. 

We Democrats demonstrated for 20 years 
that we could have a program, and we knew 
how to put it into effect. In 20 years, under 
Roosevelt and Truman, we made a record of 
legislative accomplishments unequaled by 
any 20 years in American history. We dem- 
Onstrated to the people of America that we 
were their friend and had their interests at 
heart. 

As my friend, and the great Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives, JOHN 
W. McCormack, has so eloquently said, 
“The Democratic Party is the party with a 
heart." The Republican Party has not 
changed in 100 years; yea, it has not changed 
since Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic Party, and Alexander Hamilton, 
the founder of the Republican Party, 
struggled in the Cabinet of the great Wash- 


on. 
The Jeffersonian theory was, and the 
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Democratic theory and practice now is, that 
the way to make the country prosperous is 
to make the man at the base, the man who 
works with his brain and his brawn, in the 
stores, factories, on the farms and the marts 
of trade, more prosperous. If these people 
are reasonably prosperous and have a buy- 
ing power, that prosperity goes from the 
bottom to the top. 

We are witnessing an administration now 
that is true to their ancient faith. It is the 
day when bigness is promoted. It is the day 
of merger and consolidation, encouraged by 
everyone in the present Republican admin- 
istration, from the President down. 

I said that the Democratic Party is the 
party with a heart. To prove this, all you 
have to do is to look at what we have done 
for the aged and the poor. Social security 
was a Democratic product. Old-age assist- 
ance was a Democratic product. Under the 
expansions we have made in these laws, 
thousands upon thousands of American citi- 
zens are living in decency when they could 
not have had the bread of life if it had not 
been for the Democratic Party. 

Let's look backward for a moment. In 
1932, the last year of the Hoover admin- 
istration, the total net income of all the 
farmers of the United States was $1,800,000- 
000. Under our laws, and our administra- 
tions, we raised the farm income to more 
than $15 billion. It has taken the Republi- 
cans 4 years to reduce the income of the 
farmers of the United States more than 
$414 billion. 

A great many Republieans want to make 
Ezra Taft Benson the scapegoat and not 
blame the head of the administration. Mr. 
Eisenhower appointed Mr. Benson as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and has kept him in that 
place all this time, and the acts of this ad- 
ministration that have brought disaster, 
poverty, and bankruptcy to many of our 
farm families must be laid at the door of 
President Eisenhower. 

During the campaign of 1952, Candidate 
Eisenhower pledged the American farmers 
100 percent of parity in the market place, 
but after he became President he endorsed, 
advocated and pleaded for a flexible price 
support from 75 percent to 90 percent. 

Millions were unemployed when we came 
into power in 1933, and before eur adminis- 
tration closed 62 ½ million men and women 
were gainfully employed at reasonable wages 
and decent working conditions. 

After 12 years under Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover, the national income of the 
United States had sunk to 639 billion. We 


were accused of spending the country into 


bankruptcy, but in the 20 years we were in 
power, the national income rose to more 
than $280 billion. 

Talk about spending, President Eisenhower 
has just presented the biggest budget ever 
presented in peacetime in the history of our 
country. There is too much fat in this 
budget, and I pledge you that the Demo- 
cratic Congress is going to remove from it, 
in my opinion, somewhere from 3 to 5 bil- 
lion dollars. We are not going to cut reck- 
lessly, but in a sane, sound way without 
hurting our country, and we are going to 
select carefully those parts of the budget 
which can be cut, and when we cut the 
budget these billions of dollars, we are 
not only going to take that load off the tax- 
payers of the country, but we are going to 
give that savings back to the people of the 
country in the form of tax reduction. 

The Republicans went over the land railing 
at the foreign policy of the United States. 
They indicated they were going to rip the 
Truman-Acheson policy up by the roots and 
bring in a great imaginative foreign policy. 
They have conducted the foreign affairs of 
this Government in such a fashion that 
today, I am sad to say, I believe we have 
fewer friends in the world than we ever had 
before. 
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The world wanted us to be its leader. I 
fear that they believe now we have faltered 
and failed. 

We cannot lay the failures of this foreign 
policy st the door of Mr. Dulles alone. The 
President of the United States, under the 
Constitution, is head of our foreign affairs, 
and any failure in this must be laid at the 
door of President Eisenhower. ~ 

We Democrats believe that those in places 
of responsibility should be able enough, and 
bold enough, to assume the responsibility 
for the acts of the Administration. 

They said our program of 20 years was 
leading the country into socialism. They 
indicated they were going to rip our laws up 
by the roots and have a new dynamic pro- 
gram of their own. I have said this a great 
many times, and I am going to repeat it 
tonight. I challenge them to show where 
anybody in this Administration, from the 
President down, has advocated the repeal of 
a single law we passed in the 20 years we 
were in power. If the Democratic Party was 
socialistic in putting these laws on the 
statute books, then the Republican Adminis- 
tration is equally socialistic for letting them 
remain. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that one of the reasons 
he was a candidate again was because the 
Republican Party needed rebuilding so badly. 
That is one statement that he had made in 
which, we, as Democrats, and a vast majority 
of the American people, are in accord. 

The great phase has been coined by Mr. 
Elsenhower, and that is “Modern Republi- 
canism.” Modern Republicanism is such a 


phrase that it would sound like somebody 


was going to make modern antiques. 

Rebuilding this Republican Party, and 
making it a party of the people will be a 
bigger undertaking than building the Aswan 
Dam. It will be a bigger project than dam- 
ming all the streams and building the upper 
Colorado, Frymgpan, and Hells Canyon Dams 
all piled into one. 

The Republican Party boasts of the pros- 
perity of the country. When and where was 
the foundation laid? It was laid under a 
Democratic administration. 

Let me repeat, we took this country in 1933, 
when it had a national income of $39 billion, 
and raised it to more than $280 billion. 
That is the foundation well laid by Demo- 
cratic administrations, and the force and 
power that we gave it has carried the coun- 
try on to even greater heights. 

The Republican Party cannot claim the 
credit, therefore, for the prosperity that 
exists today. 

So, I come back as I began. The Demo- 
cratic Party is, has been, and will be, the 
party of the people and for all the people. 

The Republican Party will remain what it 
is, and has been, the party of preferred priv- 
lleged. 

The American people are entitled to a 
leader in the White House who leads, and 
they do not want a Government adminis- 
tered by a staff that directs the President. 

Republicans say they are the party of the 
future—well, if the Republican Party is to 
have a future they must in some way have 
the American people forget their past. 

The Democratic Party fulfills its promises 
and carries out its pledges. The Republi- 
can Party makes promises and pledges and 
forgets them after elections. 

Mr. Eisenhower carried the country by the 
biggest majority that any presidential candi- 
date had ever carried it by, yet the Republi- 
can Party itself was so unpopular that they 
were defeated at the congressional elections, 
and the Democrats now control the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. I predict 
that, with the bungling and the ineptness 
being shown by this administration, the 
1958 Congressional elections will return a 
bigger majority for the Democrats in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives 
than we have at this time. 
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H. R. 6659, the Housing Act, and Home 
Building in the San Francisco Bay 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, aside 
from the national importance of legis- 
lation to stimulate the home-building in- 
dustry, which has been discussed at great 
length during the debate on H. R. 6659, 
I want to stress the critical situation the 
construction industry faces in the San 
Francisco Bay area right at this moment 
as a result of the tight-money market 
and the inability to obtain investment 
money at reasonable interest rates. I 
am sure that the San Francisco crisis is 
multiplied many times over throughout 
the Nation, but I want to cite the experi- 
ence in my own area on which I have 
some depressing figures. 

A recent San Francisco newspaper 
article gives a graphic picture of the situ- 
ation in its opening paragraph, using a 
figure of speech particularly appropriate 
to the local area. The article says and 
I quote: “Bay area home building, a 
mainstay of the big boom, has begun to 
look like a tract house hit by an earth- 
quake.” I have been watching the local 
home building decline from month to 
month for some time now, and it begins 
to look to me as if the recent California 
earthquake would have been a blessing 
if it had hit Washington instead and 
shaken the administration loose from its 
complacent attachment to the disastrous 
tight money, high interest policy which 
it deliberately set in motion and which 
is directly responsible for the predica- 
ment home builders and buyers are now 
in 


March in California normally signals 
the beginning of a spring construction 
boom, even in a bad year. But this year 
bay area contractors started construction 
of fewer houses than in any March in the 
past decade, and this is in the face of an 
increasing demand for reasonably priced 
housing caused by our heavy population 
increase. According to the Department 
of Labor, “the normal spring upturn in 
the bay area was almost completely ab- 
sent.” As a matter of fact March 1957 
building permits were 45 percent under 
those issued in the same month in 1956, 
and barely exceeded the February total 
which is a slow winter month. 

The result of this is not only to deny 
new homes to people who are crying for 
a decent place to live, and to place con- 
tractors, particularly the smaller oper- 
ators with small resources, into a very 
bad position financially, but to cause 
heavy unemployment among construc- 
tion workers at a time when they nor- 
mally expect to find steady work after 
the winter layoffs. As an example, of 
approximately 4,200 carpenters in the 
San Francisco Pay area, almost 25 per- 
cent are out of work. Unemployment in- 
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surance claims in the area for March 
rose 11 percent over the February total 
due almost entirely to the lack of home 
building. If we translate that from the 
cold figures into terms of what it means 
to individuals and to their families it is 
not a pretty story. What it amounts to 
is that the administration's tight money 
policy forces a tighten-the-belt pol- 
icy on the man who cannot find work 
at his trade and on his wife and children. 
The bankers and investment interests do 
not complain, but then they are getting 
fat on high interest rates for every type 
of investment and don’t have to depend 
on a weekly pay envelope for food and 
clothing. 

I certainly favor the provisions of this 
proposed legislation which will liberalize 
down-payment requirements on FHA 
loans as a means of stimulating home 
building. I am also in favor of the pro- 
visions of the bill which will attempt to 
limit the outrageous discounts and serv- 
ice charges lenders are now demanding 
in order to boost their interest return far 
above the 5 percent permitted by the law. 
I am not certain, however, that H. R. 
6659 as it now stands will loosen the 
money market sufficiently to provide the 
stimulation the home construction in- 
dustry needs to bring the annual rate of 
new home building up to the 2 million 
per year level needed. The present rate 
of less than 900,000 per year is far from 
enough, and is directly traceable to the 
unwillingness of the money lenders to 
invest until they can force interest rates 
even higher than they now are. They 
are indulging in a form of blackmail and 
I strongly believe that Congress should 
be prepared to take action to break up 
the conspiracy. It seems to me that we 
should consider giving to the Federal 
Housing Authority and the Veterans’ 
Administration increased authority to 
conduct a direct loan program in any 
area where private investment money is 
not made available in adequate amounts 
at the present legal interest rates and 
without excessive discounts, fees and 
charges. I do not believe it would be 
necessary to actually use this authority 
to any great extent, since the mere fact 
that it was there would, I am convinced, 
prove to the big banking and investment 
interests that we mean business. It 
would be accepted as evidence that the 
Congress does not condone nor intend to 
put up with the present administration’s 
high interest tight money policies. 

Mr. Speaker, such a proposal would 
bring back to the FHA and VA money 
markets the funds that are now being 
withheld by forcing prospective home 
buyers to borrow in the so-called free 
market where they must pay from 6 to 7 
percent. It would serve effective notice 
on the money lenders and their policy- 
making friends in the administration 
that, although they may be in the saddle 
in the White House and the Treasury, 
we will not allow their profiteering to 
be saddled on the people of this country. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
article from the San Francisco Daily 
News of April 22, to which I have re- 
ferred, in the Recorp following these 
remarks and submit it for that purpose: 
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Bay Arza’s Boom IN Home BU DN NEARING 
COLLAPSE 
(By Stephen Warshaw) 

Bay area home building, a mainstay of the 
big boom, has begun to look like a tract 
house hit by an earthquake. 

The housing industry has the highest 
unemployment and is suffering the sharpest 
declines of any major industry here or across 
the Nation. : 

Primary reason is shortage of mortgage 
money; but the bankers and other lenders 
blamed for tight money have begun to snap 
back: “It's not our fáult. The market for 
new housing is crippled anyway. Demand is 
down.” 

Whatever the cause, the question is 
whether any economic force is able to put 
Humpty Dumpty together again. The ef- 
fects of the shattered boom in housing have 
begun to slow up business generally: 

Of the 4,200 bay area carpenters, almost 
25 percent are unemployed, according to 
union officials. 

Their contention is supported by the 
California Department of Employment. 
Bay area unemployment-insurance claims 
increased by 11 percent from February to 
March, rising to 30,300. The cause of the 
increase, in a month when employment nor- 
mally rises, is the failing housing industry, 
said H. W. Stewart, department director. 

Bay area contractors started fewer houses 
in March than in any other March of the 
past decade. 

The number of building permits slumped 
to 2,261. That was 45 percent less than in 
1956, and barely 3 percent higher than in 
February, although construction normally 
rises sharply. when spring arrives. 

“The normal spring upturn (in the bay 
area), said the United States Department of 
Labor, was almost completely absent.“ 

While some builders find themselves un- 
able to build or finance houses at a rate 
high enough to stay in business, they're also 
finding it necessary to choke off a large por- 
tion of the present market; construction 
costs continue to rise. 

The bay area council demonstrates this 
through a set of plans it sends out period- 
ically for bidding. The plans are for a con- 
ventional rustic redwood house of 1,020 
square feet. It has three bedrooms and one 
bat h. 

In 1951 the house could be built for $8.96 
a square foot. By 1954 the price had risen 
to $9.27 a square foot and last year it was 
89.99. Today the price has taken another 
big Jump; it is $10.54 a square foot. 

“We're not building for poorer people, 
without much money to put down on hous- 
ing,” said a top official of the District Council 
of Carpenters. “There isn't one tract going 
now. You can't get a house for less than 
$14,000.” 

At the same time, there is no end of 
rising production costs in sight. More than 
35,000 northern California construction 
workers will find $7.20 more in their pay- 
checks this week. The rise was won in a 
5-year contract signed last week by the 
District Council of Laborers and the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors. 

Then, too, the carpenters, among the most 
skilled and best-paid construction workers, 
will receive another increase in June, It'll 
come under a 3-year contract signed in 1956 
and, with fringe benefits, will increase their 
payroll by about 10 percent. 

“Not many of us are going bankrupt, if 
any at all,” said a spokesman for the con- 
tractors. 

“We just aren't building. We saved our- 
selves only because we all decided to lay 
low, beginning last fall." 

The contractors say the bankers must re- 
lease more mortgage money at lower inter- 
est rates, or the economy will begin its 
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feared decline. The bankers say they are 
not holding enough deposits to increase 
mortgages, that the free market has forced 
interest rates higher. 

It is now almost impossible to get a GI 
Ioan, although Congress has refused to raise 
the 41, percent interest rate. Most conven- 
tional loans are going for from 6 to 7 per- 
cent. In addition, as the News pointed out 
last winter, hidden discounts in mortgages 
ralse the price of money far higher. 

Nationally, the median price of a house 
has climbed relentlessly from $12,300 in 1954 
to $13,700 in 1955 to a probable $15,500 in 
1957, say the analysts. 

The entire cutback has been in the middle 
to low income section of the market, largely 
supplied by the big builder who is dependent 
on FHA and VA financing. 

By contrast, the market for conventionally 
financed housing has held steady. The pro- 


Portion of starts for houses over $15,000 has 


Climbed from 27 percent in 1954 to almost 
60 percent this year. 

Moreover, this State's struggle with its 
Cal-Vet loans—which go for a low 3 percent 
Interest to California veterans only—proves 
that demand continues to ride high, 

In February 16.000 veterans were waiting 
for the loans. Now 24,000, more than 11,000 
of them in the bay area, are jamming Cal- 
Vet offices in the search for financing. 


Memorial by Missouri Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


3 Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I am including a resolution passed 
by the Senate of the General Assembly 
of the State of Missouri on May 2, 1957, 
as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 97 

Whereas we, the elected representatives of 
the people of Missouri have carefully ob- 
served the effect of high Federal tax rates on 
individuals and business and we are deeply 
concerned over the obvious effects thereof; 
and 

Whereas highly progressive income-tax 
Tates have made the accumulation of per- 
sonal-venture capital virtually impossible 
and have destroyed the incentive for indi- 
viduals to invest in new and untried business 
ventures; and 

Whereas high Federal taxes are the basic 
cause of many mergers which are slowly but 
surely absorbing the middle-sized company 
with its independent management, and con- 
centrating business and economic power in 
the hands of large corporations; and 

Whereas small corporations and small indi- 
vidual businessmen and women are finding 
it impossible to retain sufficient profits after 
payment of taxes, to permit reasonable and 
healthy growth; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is domi- 
nating almost every field of taxation, and 
taking more and more away from our citizens 
and leaving State and local governments in a 
Most difficult financial condition; and 

Whereas the highly progressive income tax 
with rates ranging up to 91 percent is in fact 
confiscation of income and through high 
estate and gift taxes we have confiscation of 
Property as well, which philosophy is repug- 
nant to Americans, with the result that the 
3 collection of taxes is impossible; 
an 
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Whereas to make available venture capi- 
tal, to restore the incentive to engage in new 
job-creating enterprises, to give small busi- 
ness the opportunity to prosper and grow, 
to stop the trend toward concentration of 
industry, to restore the personal right to 
dispose of property by gift or at death with- 
out penalty, to enable the States to assume 
the responsibilities which are rightfully 
theirs is of utmost importance to all Ameri- 
cans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri, That— 

Section 1. We respectfully recommend for 
immediate consideration by Congres the fol- 
lowing: ~ 

1. Substantial reduction of the combined 
normal and surtax rates on personal income. 

2. Tax relief for small corporations to per- 
mit normal and healthy growth. 

8. Reduction of Federal, estate, and gift 
taxes. 

4. Reduction in the expenditures being 
made by the Federal Government. 

Src. 2. The secretary of the senate is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to all. the 
Members of Congress from the State of 
Missouri. 

I. Joseph A. Bauer, secretary of the sen- 
ate, do hereby certify the above and fore- 
going to be a full, true and complete copy 
of Senate Resolution No. 97, offered into and 
adopted by the senate on May 2, 1957, as 
fully as the same appears of record in my 
office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the Senate 
of the State of Missouri this 2d day of May 
1957. 

JOSEPH A. BAUER, 
Secretary of the Senate, 69th Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


American Labor and Industry Must Be 
Protected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. ' Mr. Speaker and 
my other distinguished colleagues, today 
I introduced in the Congress a revised 
import-quota bill based upon an entirely 
new formula that is designed to provide 
our domestic industries, at long last, with 
protection from low-priced, foreign- 
made products that undersell our own 
wares and hence inflict injury upon 
American labor and free enterprise. 
This bill, which I refer to as a self-lib- 
eralizing quota bill, is the result of 
months and months, and even years, of 
intensive study, and I believe that if this 
body enacts the measure into law it will 
provide a long-sought solution for our 
domestic industries and the great Ameri- 
can labor force that constantly face in- 
jury from imports. 

Mr. Speaker, this  self-liberalizing 
quota idea is unique in certain respects, 
and I believe that a comprehensive ex- 
planation should be made of the measure 
here at the outset. Therefore, I have 
prepared the following justification 
statement: 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR A SELF-LIBERALIZING QUOTA 
BILL 

As opposed to free trade there are vari- 
ous restrictive practices which are used 
to curtail imports especially if excessive 
imports of a special type tend to injure a 
domestic industry producing a like com- 
modity, 

Under the trade liberalization move- 
ment initiated by the United States in 
cutting tariffs under the various recip- 
rocal trade agreements acts as well as 
by the progressive reduction of 15 percent 
of tariffs as of January 1, 1955, there are 
certain specific safeguards in the tariff 
law to protect American producers of 
commodities imported in excess or in 
quantities injurious to domestice pro- 
ducers of similar or competitive products, 
These consist of the escape and injury 
clauses as well as the newer appeal pro- 
cedure to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act on the grounds of defense 
essentiality. 

Opposition to excessive imports of vari- 
ous commodities has been crystallized in 
various proposed bills dealing with re- 
strictions of imports. Generally these 
bills are of various types: 

First. All products or a selected list of 
products are placed on an absolute quota 
of imports. 

Second. An import is established as a 
percentage of United States consump- 
tion. This percentage changes accord- 
ing to the commodity. 

Third. A variable quota is allowed, 
based on the relative productive cost in 
areas of so-called cheap labor. In other 
words, a quota or added tariff is added 
to offset the low labor cost of imports. 

Fourth. Our current tariff law, with a 
few quota exceptions for agricultural 
commodities, allows for an additional 
tariff levy to be assessed if it can be 
proved that excessive imports tend to in- 
jure a domestic producer of a like or 
competitive product. 

In general, these quota proposals go 
contrary to the concept of the progres- 
sive and expanding economy of the 
United States with its ever-increasing 
needs for imports. The growing gross 
national product here at home and 
abroad takes cognizance of the fact that 
increasing consumption and industrial 
expansion cause an increasing and pro- 
gressive expansion of international trade. 
Certainly if we wish to export, and no 
one can gainsay that fact, we must also 
be prepared to import. 

It is not in the area of raw materials 
but primarily in the field of manufac- 
tured items which we import, that in- 
jury results wherever imports of certain 
commodities in excess of our consuming 
needs tend to displace domestically pro- 
duced goods of a similar or competitive 
nature. 


In general, our import system has 
worked very well during the postwar 
years. Under the provisions of our tariff 
law certain specific procedures have been 
originated by which domestic producers 
can have a restriction put on imports by 
an increase in tariffs. Of the various 
appeals against injury, or applications 
for relief by the addition of increased 
tariffs, the Tariff Commission and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization have actu- 
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few notable cases—namely bicycles and 
Swiss watches. In many other cases 
these applications for relief have been 
disallowed after finding has been made, 
subsequent to hearings held on the sub- 
ject, that imports have been such as not 
to injure domestic producers of like 
products. 

The problems of excessive imports in 
some fields are gaining in intensity and 
many domestic producers are becoming 
alarmed at the continued tendency of 
imports increasing due to the progressive 
lowering of tariffs. Currently, quite a 
few of our industries are beginning to 
complain that excessive imports continue 
to injure their domestic industries. If 
the trend continues, the net result may 
be a permanent cessation of domestic 
production of such commodities. The 
continuing deleterious results are already 
very evident in those areas of our coun- 
try producing textiles, fabricated rubber 
products, bicycle, woodscrews, ball bear- 
ings, firearms, watches, pins, needles, 
copper and brass mill products as well 
as wire mill products, and plywoods. 

Singly, our industries are told that they 
are not being injured as badly as they 
imagine; that they should diversify or 
retrain their workers for other occupa- 
tions. Most of this is wishful thinking. 
The mere fact that many qualified and 
trained workers leave one industry and 
find employment in another does not 
guarantee the survival of the industry 
driven to the wall by excessive imports. 
The time has come when relief must not 
be given when it is too late or when the 
factory has been closed, the workers 
dispersed, and the resultant blight has 
settled on a community. The time to 
give collective relief against excessive 
imports is when the applications for re- 
lief pour into the Tariff Commission so 
as to offset the continuing injury or to 
safeguard industry's future. 

American businessmen can sense a 
trend long before the actual reality ma- 
terializes. Our Government should be 
alive to these trends and actively assist 
our businessmen in keeping their busi- 
nesses progressive and profitable by pro- 
hibiting excessive imports that could 
seriously dislocate domestic industry. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
to reappraise the import situation and 
readjust imports not by cutting or raising 
tariffs, but by a realistic and positive ap- 
proach, namely by studying the quantity 
and volume of imports over a period of 
years and then deciding on a definite 
procedure to be followed. This proce- 
dure should be one not merely to pro- 
tect affected industries at present, but 
rather should it be a positive one that 
will also foresee possible injury in other 
areas and hence will eliminate injury or 
difficulties before they actually arise. 

It has been proved time and again 
that raising tariffs is not the best method 
of curtailing imports. Foreign traders 
merely find ways of exporting either 
cheaper products or others on which 
profits can be made. The direct result is 
that there is a continuous round of 
United States industries being injured in 
some fashion or other by excessive im- 
ports, The trend seems to be toward a 
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progressive increase in imports. year by 
year with a resultant injury to an in- 
creasing list of our industries which can- 
not compete with commodities from so- 
called “low cost” areas. 

In trade there is one concept which 
makes for stability, namely the ability to 
know beforehand what quantity can be 
imported or exported aside from consid- 
ering the various imponderables of ex- 
change difficulties, changeable tastes in 
commodities, labor costs and so forth. 
Stability is created when producers in 
our country can know definitely what 
percentage of their market can be as- 
signed to imports. Whether this per- 
centage of our market is large or small 
assist the foreign trader to lay his plans 
accordingly and at the same time allow 
the domestic producer enough time 
either to add new lines or to retrain 
workers who might be displaced by 
imports. 

It is this aspect which is central to my 
bill concerning self-liberalizing quotas. 

In this bill the pattern of imports is 
placed on the traditional basis; that is, 
an average is computed on a 5-year 
basis; this average takes into consider- 
ation the fluctuations inherent during 
such a period. 

The recommendation of the bill is that 
the average for calendar years 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953, and 1954 shall be the import 
total for calendar year 1958; average 
for 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 shall 
be the import total for 1959; average for 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 shall be 
the import total for 1960. Since most 
imports have gradually increased over 
the years the import total for the new 
calendar year cannot be as small as the 
initial year or as large as the final year 
for which statistics are available— 
namely, 1956. Each year the import 
total rises. 

Yet in every instance where a domes- 
tic producer has asked for relief from 
the Tariff Commission or the Office of 
Defense Mobilization by means of an in- 
crease in the tariff rate, so as to curtail 
imports, the result is achieved much 
more easily, because the yearly import 
average is now less than the total un- 
ports causing distress in our domestic 
production of that commodity. 

Forward planning can take place be- 
cause the published import figures can 
be used to figure import totals several 
yearsin advance. At the same time these 
totals show a small upward trend so 
that foreign trades can look forward 
to a slow expansion of trade. : 

The bill provides a method of relief 
in cases where shortages or sudden de- 
mand in case of a preparedness emer- 
gency create a need for additional im- 


ports or where domestic production is 


insufficient to take care of the increased 
needs. 

The proof for stating that shortages 
actually exist is undoubtedly much easier 
to obtain for under this radical new pro- 
cedure whenever there is an apparent 
need and hearings are called it will be 
much easier to establish whether un- 
used productive capacity exists in this 
country or not. In other words, when- 
ever an apparent need arises our busi- 
nessmen will automatically be alerted or 
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if such productive capacity does not ex- 
ist either to take steps to expand or ta 
import. Importations may be equally 
difficult to obtain, but certainly a much 
greater opportunity will be given to 
establish American subsidiaries or com- 
plementary industries in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Allow me to give a position or con- 
crete example of the reason for this self- 
liberalizing quota bill, the procedural 
working out of its provisions and the pos- 
sible end results. 

Let us take a group of commodities 
such as brass-mill products in which 
categories there is currently an importa- 
tion much to the detriment of American 
industry and out of all proportion to our 
needs. 

In fact imports are creating havoc in 
many of our smaller fabricating plants, 
especially in seamless tubing. In this 
latter instance imports rose from 321,000 
pounds of unalloyed tubing in 1950 to 
21,374,000 pounds in 1956. In alloyed 
tubing the increase was from 1,629,000 
penaa in 1950 to 23,884,000 pounds in 

The position as it obtains for brass 
mill products since 1950 in 1,000 pounds 
is as follows: 


United 


Year Stutes Imports Percent 

brass mill 

shipment 
1. 20 
1.18 
2.19 
1.75 
24 
284 
3.50 


-No wonder there is alarm amongst 
brass mill fabricators when imports 
within a period of 6 years are more than 
3 times the 1950 importation rate. 

The ratio of imports to United States 
mill shipments should be carried further 
for the 2 major types—unalloyed and 
alloyed—in 1,000 pounds. 


Total brass mi products—Unalloyed copper 
[Copper content] 


United 
Year States mill | Imports Percent 
shipments 
890, 200 18, 246 20 
782, 100 14, O46 1.011 
735, 380 22. 161 3.013 
TIV, n 12. 213 1. Ho 
72h, 421 17, 538 244 
RAN, JOU 32, 840 3. 604 
S20, 704 39, 170 4.758 


Total brass mill products—Alloyed copper 
{Metal weight] 


United 
States mill | Imports | Percent 
shipments 


Ordinarily, it might be said that when 
the overall consumption picture of cop- 
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per products in the United States is con- 
sidered that domestic producers of brass 
mill products are not hurt by imports 
of similar or competitive products since 
imports constitute rather a small per- 
centage of United States consumption 
totals. 

It is when the breakdown of imports 
concerns the manufacturers of small 
fabricators that the trend or pattern of 
injury is very apparent. 

Consider seamless tubing made of un- 
alloyed copper—copper content. In a 
6-year period imports increased by 73 
times. An enormous increase of this 
nature is bound to have repercussions in 
the brass-fabricating industry. 


Total seamless tubing—Unalloyed copper 
(Copper content In thousands of pounts) 


United | 
Year States mill | Imports Percent 
shipments 

466, 531 | 321 0. 088 
361, G 921 251 
319, 761 5,122 1. 60l 
340, SO 1. 128 . 0 
n, 065 5, 097 1.32 
451, 489 10, 315 2.235 
429, 910 21,374 4.971 


Consider the comparison to United 
States mill shipment of seamless tubing 
made of alloyed copper.’ During the 6- 
year period imports have increased 15- 
fold with the greatest increase in the last 
3 years. 


Total seamless tubing—Alloyed copper 
[Metal weight in thousands of pounds) 


United 
Year States mill Imports Percent 
shipments 
175,100 1,629 O. K* 
174, 500 1, 883 1,085 
I. 00 1 48 
210, 371 7. 277 3. 4) 
144. S41 15. 17% 10. 463 
1. 11% 2), Tur 12. 317 
It, 479 25, 854 11 


In copper wire mill products the 
Picture is slightly different—imports 
have increased only threefold over the 
Same period of time yet the increase is 
within the last 2 years. It may be that 
the trend is toward increased importa- 
tions in this category of import com- 
modities with the resultant detriment to 
United States fabricators of the same 
product. 


Copper wire mili products 
[Copper content in thousands of pounds] 


United 
Year States mill | Imports | Percent 
shipments | 

1, 428, 600 6, 066 0. 425 
1, 371, 000 4,9 1 
I. 370, 077 A, M5 408 
1, 394, 1 1. 709 122 
1.275, 201 3,450 m0 
1, 555, 579 10, 234 „6il 
1, 620, 51 19, 373 1. 105 


It seems evident that if the trend of 
importations of alloyed and unalloyed 
brass mill products is upward in such a 
substantial fashion, that it may be axio- 
matic to assume that imports of wire 
will also increase with injurious results 
to our domestic wire mills, 
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Furthermore, it has been evident in 
the many applications filed with the 
Tariff Commission or with the Office of 
Defense Mobilization for relief from ex- 
cessive imports that when foreign ex- 
porters discover that their actions may 
have possible injurious repercussions on 
some segment of American industry that 
before relief has been granted to the in- 
jured domestic industry the trade em- 
phasis has been rapidly shifted to some 
other industry where profits can be made 
rapidly. It may be stated categorically 
that foreign exporting industries have 
been able to shift production in profit- 
able categories much more readily than 
have their counterparts in American 
productive industries. This capacity for 
shifting production should be assessed 
dispassionately because it can do irrep- 
arable harm to many unsuspecting seg- 
ments of our industries. 


It is this competitive shifting factor. 


that will be obviated in my self-liberal- 
izing quota bill. The injury caused by 
shifting from one profitable category to 
another cannot take place because ob- 
vious limits to excessive imports are 
automatically set by law. 

The method of assessing the self- 
liberalizing quota for each commodity 
will work in the following fashion. Let 
us take the example of the commodity 
in which imports tend to injure a domes- 
tic industry—namely the two types of 
seamless tubing in brass mill products— 
alloyed and unalloyed, mentioned before. 
Seamless tubing—Unalloyed—Copper content 

[Thousands of pounds] 
Imports were: 


1980 — 2 ——ͤ—ꝗͤ—7v4g2— — 321 
III ee eee 921 
ee a T 5, 122 
N pcnmnwreculalswedemaate used 1, 126 
11 ... eee 5, 097 

C EO Sie ere 12, 587 


Average yearly imports for the 5-year 
period amount to 2,517,400 pounds. The 
annual import quota for calendar 1958 
should be 2,517,400 pounds—this com- 
pares with the import total of 21,374,000 
pounds in 1956 or 11.77 percent. 

The same method of computation is 
used to arrive at the 1959 quota: 


22, 581 


Average yearly imports for the 5-year 
period amount to 4,516,200 pounds. The 
annual import quota for calendar 1959 
should be 4,516,200 pounds—this com- 
pares with the import total of 21,376,000 
pounds in 1956 or 21.12 percent—the 
quota increases automatically. 

Similarly the 1960 quota is as follows: 


Imports were 
2846244444444 „„ „ 5. 122 
1 :: — 1. 126 
cc an antec 5, 097 
CCC ͤ— — — 10, 315 
hoc 21, 374 

( 43. 034 


Average annual imports for the 5-year 
period amount to 8,606,800 pounds. 
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Thus the annual import quota for 
calendar 1960 should be 8,606,800 
pounds — this compares with the import 
total of 21,374,000 pounds in 1956 or 
40.26 percent—again a sizable increase, 
but one that is foreseen and planned for. 

Similarly the quotas for 1961 onward 
can be computed with a sliding or self- 
liberalizing scale coming into being. The 
percentage rises slowly but it is a 
planned increase and American industry 
has 3 years to plan ahead. It cannot 
be proved conclusively, but the percent- 
age increase might just be enough to 
allow our imports of any commodity to 
comprise a fair share of our growing 
needs of our expanding economy. 

In the alloyed type of seamless tubing 
of brass mill products—metal weight— 
the quotas will be: 

1958: 5,365,200 pounds or 22.46 per- 
cent of 1956 imports of 23,884,000 
pounds. 

1959: 9,180,800 pounds or 38.43 per- 
cent of 1956 imports. 

1960: 13,581,000 pounds or 56.86 per- 
cent of 1956 imports. 

The percentage increases year by year 
yet relief is granted within the next 3 
years so as to help our domestic indus- 
try to adjust itself without the dele- 
terious effects so evident in uncontrolled 
imports resulting from our current free- 
trade concept. 

Now before this revolutionary idea of 
a self-liberalizing quota is accepted there 
is bound to be a spate of opposition as 
to the impracticability of accounting 
procedures. the enormous addition of 
staff, the impossibility of assessing pen- 
alties against those countries deliber- 
ately exceeding their fair quota share, 
the tampering with American foreign 
economic policy set by the State Depart- 
ment, possible repercussion from foreign 
governments resulting in quotas against 
our exports, international difficulties 
created in the international balance of 
payments due to the inability of foreign 
governments to earn sufficient dollar ex- 
change by exports to the United States, 
the vociferous battle cry that our pres- 
ent tariff system is the best in the world 
and works the most good for the greater 
majority of our people and so forth. 
One could take the opposing ideas 1 
by 1 and disprove them but that is un- 
necessary since we are now establishing 
a more positive approach to imports. 
Hitherto we have had the negative ac- 
cent by which injury has to be proved 
before our ponderous tariff adminis- 
trative machinery can give relief to af- 
fected industries. Now the positive as- 
pect will be stressed. Whenever a need 
for certain commodities shows that ex- 
isting supplies in the United States are 
insufficient to satisfy demands, our do- 
mestic industry can either take care of 
that by adding productive capacity or 
a relaxation of the import quota can 
be announced. Administratively it is far 
easier to relax quotas than to make them 
more stringent by increasing tariffs. 

As to international repercussions— 
most foreign countries exercise some 
sort of export control and could imme- 
diately enforce their own export share on 
their nationals without adding the bur- 
den to our Customs Bureau. 
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In any event the controls exercised 
by our Commerce Department can be 
worked out: they are not administrat- 
ively infeasible. Surely our Tariff Com- 
mission should be able to.come up with 
lists of import commodities that are di- 
rectly competitive with domestically pro- 
duced items so that the impact of this 
new idea and its relative effect on the 
economies of other nations can be as- 
sessed? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by Jaw, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


= RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12. 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or Illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 


‘order to provide for the prompt publication 


and ‘delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: : 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style,—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery t the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 


possible to do so without causing delay in the 


publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent Rxconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee. or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shal! return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


The Herbert Norman Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the understandable and 
wide interest in the subject, I request 
permission to insert in the RECORD a 
series of articles dealing with the Nor- 
man case in order that this information 
might be made available to the Members. 

The. articles follow: 

WANTED: THE WHOLE Norman TORY 

(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


The tidal wave of hysteria now flooding 
the Cairo-Ottawa-Washington leftwing axis 
Suggests that there are Strong undercurrents 
in the case of the late Edgerton Herbert Nor- 
man, Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, whose 
suicide on April 4 created an international 
incident. 

President Eisenhower, who has been thor- 
Gughly briefed about the case, firmly and 
wisely Indicated that in the interest of good 
American-Canadian relations the matter 
should be dropped. But it is apparent from 
the frenzied demands made by irresponsible 
international leftwing factions that an at- 
tempt ls being made to create à controversy 
involving our own Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, and to fan flames of III will to 
white heat, 

It is also clear that the target of the left- 
wing manufactured controversy is the Sen- 
ate subcommittee’s chief counsel, Judge 
Robert Morris, though his ability, integrity, 
and fairness have gained him widespread re- 
spect and admiration in legal and congres- 
sional circles, and with the public at large. 

Stripped of hysterical leftwing propa- 
ganda, these are the essential facts: 

There was nothing different or unusual in 
the press release issued by the Senate Sub- 
committee dealing with the testimony of 
John K. Emmerson, counselor of the United 
States Embassy and containing mention of 
Edgerton Herbert Norman. This release was 
like any other routine release made by the 
subcommittee since it began investigations 
of subversive activities several years ago. 
Furthermore, there was nothing unusual in 
the fact that the name of a Canadian hap- 
pened to turn up in the course of a routine 
probe. 

The Communist international conspiracy is 
truly international in character. It has no 
respect for national boundaries, as has al- 
ready been shown in a number of previous 
cases revealed by the Senate Subcommittee 
wherein the names of British, Canadian, 
Chinese, Japanese and other forelgners have 
Played a much more prominent part than-did 
the name of Norman. 

Edgerton Herbert Norman first came to 
senatorial attention in the 1951-52 investiga- 
tion of the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
its allied publication Amerasia. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee found 
that “the IPR (Institute of Pacific Relations) 
Was & vehicle used by the Communists to 
orlentate American Far Eastern policies 
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toward Communist objectives,” and also that 
“members of the small core of officials and 
stall members who controlled IPR were either 
Communists or pro-Communists.” 

The committee further found that the 
Communist Party of the United States and 
Soviet officials considered the IPR as “an 
instrument of Communist policy, propa- 
ganda, and military intelligence.“ The mag- 
azine Amerasia was cited as a Communist 
controlled publication which was “so closely 
linked with the IPR system that the IPR 
family ordinarily treated it as simply an- 
other of their own publications.” 

In the huge mass of documents, letters, and 
other material studied in the IPR-Amerasia 
probe, the name of E. Herbert Norman ap- 
peared a large number of times. He was also 
found to have been the executive secretary 
of the Canadian Friends of the Chinese Peo- 
ple, an affiliate of the American Friends of 
the Chinese People; which organization was 
long before cited by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a Communist 
front. 

When Frederick Vanderbilt Field, who had 
served as a member of the editorial board cf 
Amerasia, was called before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, he refused— 
on ground of possible self-incrimination—to 
reveal the nature of his dealings and rela- 
tionships with Norman. 

In the summer of 1951, Dr. Karl August 
Wittfogel, a former member of the Commu- 
nist Party, testified under oath that he had 
known Norman personally as a fellow mem- 
ber of a Communist study group in 1938. 
Later it became known that in February 1940, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police had re- 
ceived information from an undercover agent 
that Norman was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. All of this information, and 
much more, has long been a matter of public 
record. 

The odd thing about the Norman suicide 
is that it occurred after the testimony of 
John K. Emmerson was released by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee, although—as the State 
Department has emphasized—Emmerson's 
testimony contained “no adverse references 
to any Canadian official.” ‘There was noth- 
ing, in fact, in the subcommittee's press re- 
lease that would cause any stable individual 
to commit suicide. 

This situation is the cause of much puzzle- 
ment. A possible explanation is—as some 
reliable sources have indicated—that other 
investigative agencies of other governments 
were interested in Ambassador Norman’s 
activities. 

If the suicide had any connection with the 
current Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee probe, it could be because Norman 
feared that there was still further, but as yet 
unpublicized, evidence concerning him. 
Some members of the Canadian Parlament 
seem to suspect that such information exists 
and that knowledge of it is a possible motive 
for Canadian Secretary for External Affairs 
Lester Pearson’s threat to cut off Canada’s 
transmittal of security information to the 
United States, 

It is extremely important to note that thus 
far all information released by the Senate 
Subcommittee relating to Edgerton Herbert 
Norman was obtained in the United States 
because of his affiliation with Communist or- 
ganizations and his attendance in Commu- 
nist study groups here. 

However, if the highly emotional interna- 
tional pink set are goling to persist in their 


attacks on the United States Senate’s efforts 
to uncover and publicize the nature and ex- 
tent of Soviet and pro-Soviet activities in 
this country, then the whole Norman story 
should be told. 

In addition, all facts known to the Cana- 
dian and British governments of the Com- 
munist associations and activities of any 
their citizens while in the United States 
should be disclosed to the proper American 
authorities, including the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee which has rendered 
invaluable services to our country and to 
the free world. 

[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of April 
18, 1957] 


MANY QUESTIONS UNANSWERED IN CASE OF 
HERBERT NORMAN 


(By Paul Martin) 


WasHINGTON.—Undercover investigation is 
proceeding on three continents in the strange 
case of Herbert Norman, the Canadian Am- 
bassador who committed suicide in Egypt. 

A lot of circumstances have not been ex- 
plained. There has been a great deal of 
emotional talk in this case, but few facts. 
Here are the facts, insofar as they are ayail- 
able for publication: i 

WHO WAS NORMAN? 

First, who was Norman? 

Records of the Canadian Embassy show 
that Edgerton Herbert Norman was born Sep- 
tember 1, 1909, at Karuizawa, Japan, the son 
of a Canadian missionary of the United 
Church, 

Norman obtained bachelor of arts degrees 
at the University of Toronto, 1933, and Cam- 
bridge, England, 1935. Then he went to 


Harvard for 3 years on a Rockefeller Founda- 


tion. fellowship arranged by friends in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. He got master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees in 
1938. 

He worked in 1938-39 at the international 


‘secretariat of the IPR in New York City doing 


research and writing. He was regarded as 
an ablé writer and brilliant scholar. 

Norman joined the External Affairs De- 
partment (foreign office) of the Canadian 
Government in July 1939. He was sent to 
Tokyo as a language officer. Interned in 
Japan during World War H. he was returned 
to Ottawa in the 1943 exchange of Axis and 
Allied diplomats. 

After V Day Norman was sent back to 
Tokyo as chief of the Canadian mission at- 
tached to the SCAP headquarters of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Pacific. 

Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, Mac- 
Arthur's intelligence chief, says Norman was 
there as Canadian Minister in the period 
1946 to 1950, 

The Canadian Embassy says Norman was 
in Ottawa 1950-53. He served briefly in 1951 
as Canadian delegate to the United Nations 
in New York. 

REASSIGNED TO camo 


He was appointed High Commissioner to 
New Zealand in June 1953. During the 
Suez controversy, the Canadian Department 
of External Affairs reassigned Norman to be 
Canadian Ambassador to Egypt and Minister 
to Lebanon. 

His assignment to the Middle East was 
made in August 1956. The Canadian Em- 
bassy says Norman did not arrive in Cairo 
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to present his credentials until after the 
British-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt, 
October 29-November 6, 

Norman apparently was in Beirut, Lebanon, 
when the attack occurred. In Beirut he 
visited in the home of John K. Emmerson, 
deputy chief of the United States Em- 
bassy. Norman and Emmerson were friends 
in Japan both before and after World War 

The Canadian Embassy says Norman was 
married on August 31, 1936, to the former 
Irene Clark, of Hamilton, Ontario. They 
had no children, 

Norman killed himself April 4 by jumping 
from the roof of a nine-story apartment 
building on the banks of the Nile. Cairo 
police pronounced it suicide. 


WHY DID HE DIE? 


Why did Norman kill himself? 

_ Insofar as the facts are publicly avaliable, 
no one really knows. 

The Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Lester B. Pearson, told Parlla- 
ment he died as a result of overwork and 
“a feeling of renewed persecution.” 

Pearson blamed it on the release March 
14 and 21 of information by the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate indicating that Norman was a Com- 
munist. 

Cairo police found two suicide notes in 
Norman's pockets. The notes are supposed 
to run to 14 or 15 lines each, but only a 
line or two have been released from each. 
Neither one makes any mention of the Sen- 
ate committee. 

One to his wife said: “I kiss your feet and 
I beg you to forgive me for what I am doing.” 

The other to his friend Brynolf Eng, Swed- 
ish Ambassador to Cairo, said: “I have no 
option. I must kill myself for I live without 
hope." 

These notes are in the hands of the Egyp- 
tian police, who are said to have called in 
handwriting experts to examine them. If 
the rest of the notes could be released, they 
might shed some light on the case. 

CONSIDERED KEYMAN 


Norman had been in Egypt no longer than 
5 months when he died. Before that, he had 
served 3 years in New Zealand, not regarded 
as a hardship post in the diplomatic service. 

In the critical days following the Anglo- 
French invasion, Norman apparently was a 
key source of diplomatic intelligence to the 
British Commonwealth from Cairo, 

British, Australians, New Zealanders, and 
the French had withdrawn their diplomats. 
Norman’s reports on the situation in Egypt 
are said to have been furnished by the Cana- 
dian Government to certain other nations. 

Why was Norman sent to Egypt at this 
particular time by the Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs? 

“We regarded him as a top man, and con- 
sidered it a very difficult spot,” said a Cana- 
dian Embassy spokesman. 

HOW DID IT START? 


How did the security charges against Nor- 
man originate? 

His name came to public attention first 
during Senate investigations of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in 1951-52. 

The committee took public testimony from 
66 witnesses. It examined 20,000 documents. 
The hearing record ran to more than 5,000 
pages. 

At the end, the committee stated in an 
official report on July 2, 1952: 

“The IPR has been considered by the 
American Communist Party and by Soviet 
Officials as an instrument of Communist pol- 
icy, propaganda, and military intelligence. 
Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled IPR were either 
Communist or pro-Communist. 
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“Many of the persons active in and around 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and in part, 
though not exclusively, Owen Lattimore, Ed- 
ward C. Carter, Frederick V. Field, T. A. Bis- 
son, Lawrence K: Rosinger, and Maxwell 
Stewart, knowingly and deliberately used the 
language of books and articles which they 
wrote or edited in an attempt to influence 
the American public by means of pro-Com- 
munist or pro-Soviet content of such writ- 
ings.” 

Louis Budenz,.former editor of the Com- 
munist newspaper, the Daily Worker, called 
IPR the little red schoolhouse for teaching 
certain people in Washington how to think 
with the Soviet Union in the Far East. 

IPR issued publications called Pacific Af- 
fairs and Far Eastern Survey. It had con- 
nections with the magazine Amerasia which 
was the subject of an FBI raid and Govern- 
ment security investigation in 1945. 

An international organization, IPR had 
councils in 10 countries, including the United 
States, Canada, Britain, France, Australia, 
India, New Zealand, Japan, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines. 

General Willoughby, MacArthur's intelli- 
gence chief in the postwar occupation of 
Japan, testified that the Japanese branch of 
IPR was a spy ring for Russian Communists. 

Norman's name came up when Dr. Karl 
August Wittfogel, of New York, head of the 
Chinese history project at Columbia Univer- 
sity, testified under oath at a hearing on 
August 7, 1951. 

He was questioned by Robert Morris, chief 
counsel of the Senate subcommittee and a 
former New York judge. 

Wittfogel said he had remained in Ger- 
Many around World War I, and became a So- 
cialist student. He joined the Communist 
Party in 1920, was a fee-paying member un- 


| til Hitler came to power in 1933, when “I 


disagreed with the party.” 

Wittfogel said he had remained, psycho- 
logically speaking, on the periphery of the 
party since. He told about a Communist 
study group of students which he taught in 
1938. He said Norman was a member. 

The pleasant young man was a student in 
the Japanese department at Columbia, His 
mame was Herbert Norman. 

Morris: “To your knowledge, did he know 
it was a Communist study group?" 

Wittfogel: “Yes, it was obvious.” 

Morris: “Was it obvious therefore that he 
was a Communist?” 

Wittfogel: “Yes.” 


MENTIONED IN LETTERS 


A letter to Owen Lattimore from Edward C. 
Carter dated May 30, 1940, was entered in the 
record. 

Carter was secretary general of the inter- 
national IPR. The committée identified Lat- 
timore in its 1952 report as “a conscious, 
articulate instrument of the Soviet con- 
spiracy.”* 

The letter said: 

“Herbert Norman was in the office about a 
fortnight ago on the eve of his sailing for 
Tokyo as a language officer in the Canadian 
Legation. He is very eager to continue active 
contact with the institute and in the field of 
Japanese political history.” 

A memo to Carter from William H. Holland, 
an executive officer of IPR, dated Septem- 
ber 5, 1940. It said in part: 

“Phil is leaving tonight. Phil will be 
in Japan from about September 18 to Octo- 
ber 6, and can be reached care of the Japanese 
IPR. Any very secret messages might be sent 
him care of Herbert Norman at the Canadian 
Legation.” 

These were the references to Norman which 
appeared in the published hearings of the 
Senate committee for the month of Au- 
gust 1951. 
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[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of April 19, 
1957 
Was NORMAN EXONERATED BY CANADA? 
(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON.—The Herbert Norman case 
developed into an international affair after 
the United States Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee released new documents 
March 14 and 21 indicating that he was a 
Communist, 

Norman was the Canadian Ambassador who 
committed suicide in Egypt on April 4. The 
Senate documents concerned the interroga- 
tion of John K. Emmerson, a United States 
Foreign Service officer stationed in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

In the course of these hearings, Robert 
Morris, chief counsel of the subcommittee, 
told the Senators: “We have quite a few 
seeurity reports which have a great deal of 
information to the effect that he [Norman] 
is a Communist.” 

Dispatches from Ottawa since have claimed 
that Norman was twice investigated and 
twice cleared of these same charges by the 
Canadian Government in 1951. 

HOW WAS HE CLEARED? 


Although the Canadians say their methods 
are superior to those in the United States, 
and that all security matters are kept con- 
fidential in Canada, the procedure is similar 
in at least one respect. 

That is, the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice (similar to the FBI) conduct an investi- 
gation and turn over unevaluated material 
to the head of the government department 
concerned, 

It usually takes the FBI from 2 to 6 months 
to conduct a full fleld investigation and make 
a report of information on personnel security 
cases. 

The cabinet officer of the department in- 
volved then makes the final decision on 
whether or not an individual is suitable for 
government employment in positions affect- 
ing the national security. 

In the Norman case, the Canadian Embassy 
says, the decision to clear Norman was made 
by the Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs, Lester B. Pearson, acting with his dep- 
uty and department security officer. 

The deputy at the time was A. D. P. 
Heeney, who is now being recalled as Ca- 
nadian Ambassador to the United States. 

On August 9, 1951, 2 days after Prof. Karl 
August Wittfogel testified before the Senate 
committee that Norman was a Communist, 
the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa 
issued a press release to this effect: 

“Mr. Norman was subject to the normal 
security investigation by the appropriation 
authorities of the Canadian Govern- 
ment * *, As a result, Mr. Norman was 
given a clean bill of health, and he, there- 
fore, remains a trusted and valuable official 
of the department.” 

One week later, after examining the tran- 
script of the Senate hearings containing the 
Wittfogel testimony, Pearson issued a state- 
ment under his own name which sald in 
part: 

“We emphasized our complete confidence 
in Mr. Norman and requested that the con- 
gressional subcommittee be informed of this 
fact, and of our regret and annoyance that 
his name had been dragged into their hear- 
ings by their counsel on the basis of an un- 
impressive and unsubstantiated allegation 
by a former Communist.” 


WHO ASKED QUESTION? 


When new allegations concerning Norman 
were released in the Emmerson hearings last 
month, Pearson said on March 15 they should 
be treated with the contempt they deserve. 
In a protest to the State Department, Heeney 
called them Irresponsible. 
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Morris told the Senate committee on 
March 21: 

“I have since spoken to Wittfogel, since 
last week, and he said that to this day no 
Official of the Canadian Government has ever 
called him up or asked him whether or not 
any of his testimony was in fact accurate.” 

During the hearing, Morris asked Emmer- 
son: Did he ever say—that is, Mr. Norman— 
in connection with the conversation he had 
with you, did he say that he had been asked 
whether or not he had ever been a member 
of the Communits Party?” 

Emmerson: “I do not recall that he said 
that. I think he spoke in very general terms 
about having been made against 
him and that he had gone through 
a period of investigation and had been 
Cleared.” 

Morris; “We asked the State Department 
if the decision of the Canadian Government 
ever was to the effect that Norman had been 
a Communist, and that he is no longer one. 
The Department informed us that has never 
been the effect of any advice given to them by 
the Canadian Government. 

“It would be two entirely different things, 
Senator, if the answer was ‘Yes, he was a 
Communist, but he has reformed.” That 
would be very different from saying, ‘No, this 
was never true“ 

The Canadian Government previously 
called the charges “irresponsible.” On April 
12, Pearson made a partial acknowledgment 
to the House of Commons in Ottawa, 

Pearson said that Norman had associated 
openly in his university days with persons 
believed to be Communists, that he made no 
Secret of it, that the Government knew this 
when the Foreign Office hired Norman in 
1939. 

John Diefenbaker, leader of the Progres- 
sive-Conservative opposition, posed th 
question: 

Win the Minister say that the allega- 
tions before the subcommittee of the United 
States Senate on March 12 and 21 specifi- 
cally were untrue, unjustified, and had no 
basis in fact?“ 

“I've made my statement.“ Pearson re- 
plied. “I will stand on that.“ 

An editorial columnist in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail said on April 12: 

“The Canadian Government has it within 
its power to lay out, point by point, the facts 
upon which it decided in 1951 that Nor- 
man's loyalty and integrity were in all re- 
spects beyond doubt. It has not only falled 
to do so, but it has refused to do so," 


WHAT UNITED STATES INTEREST 


While Pearson said the Canadian Govern- 
Ment has “more than once complained about 
methods employed by that subcommittee in 
Teleasing names of Canadians," the United 
States Government has more than once had 
cause for misgivings about the security 
“clearances” of allies. 

Dr. Allan Nunn May and Bruna Pontecorvo 
recelved Canadian clearances into the United 
States, and Dr. Klaus Fuchs had a British 
clearance, All subsequently were found to 
have engaged in atomic espionage for the 
Soviet Union. 

Guy Burgess and Donald MacLean, the 
British diplomats who are now behind the 
Iron Curtain, also had security clearance. 
Burgess served as second secretary of the 
British Embassy in Washington; MacLean 
served in Washington and Cairo. 

Both went to school at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Investigation since they fied to Rus- 
sia has shown that each had Communist 
sympathies In college. 


— 


From the Niagara Falls Gazette of 
April 20, 1957] 


NORMAN CASÉ PROBE SHEER COINCIDENCE 
(By Paul Martin) 
Wasninoton.—Since the Canadian Govern- 
ment “cleared” Herbert Norman in 1951, why 
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was the Norman case reopened this year by 
the United States Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee? 

The gnswer is sheer coincidence. The 
committee wasn't investigating Norman, the 
Canadian Ambassador who committed sui- 
cide in Egypt. It was looking into “sus- 
picious activities" of certain American diplo- 
mats. 

An investigator was going through the old 
Harry Dexter White papers at the Treasury. 
He came on an interesting dispatch to the 
State Department from Yenan, China, in 1944 
signed by John K. Emmerson. 

Yenan was headquarters for the Chinese 
Communists and their “Eighth Route Army” 
during World War II. Emmerson was an 
American Foreign Service officer who served 
there with a “United States observers’ mis- 
sion,” 

Emmerson joined the Foreign Service in 
1986. He spent most of the next 10 years 
in the Far East, in Japan, and China. He 
was investigated by the State Department 
under Dean Acheson in 1952 on security 
charges and cleared. 

One of the charges involved the disappear- 
ance of a secret document from the United 
States Embassy in Moscow at a time when 
Emmerson was stationed there in 1947-49, 
while Gen. Walter Bedell Smith was Am- 
bassador. 

FRIENDS IN JAPAN 

Emmersan and Norman were friends in 
Japan before and after World War II. Nor- 
man furnished an affidavit which was used 
to help clear Emmerson in his security hear- 
ing at the State Department. 

Chinese Communists at Yenan had an 
organization called the Japanese People's 
Emancipation League, headed by a Japanese 
Communist named Okano. : 

Emmerson urged in a report to the State 
Department dated November 7, 1944, that 
the United States Government make use of 
Okano and the Japanese Emancipation 
League in the war and subsequent occupa- 
tion of Japan. 

He said in his dispatch that the league was 
democratic and it is not identified with the 
Communist Party. He suggested that chap- 
ters be formed among Japanese prisoners or 
internees in the United States, Australia, 
India, and other countries. 

Recently, when the Senate committee 
started looking for Emmerson, they found 
he was now assigned as deputy chief of the 
United States mission in Lebanon. They 
were looking for him because “it seemed to 
us,” an investigator said, “there was a gen- 
eral drift of ‘old China hands to the Middle 
East.” 

This area had a new importance because 
the United States was proclaiming the Eisen- 
hower doctrine to protect the oil-rich Mid- 
die East against already encroaching commu- 
nism, by use of American troops If necessary. 

Emmerson appeared as a witness before 
the Senate committee on March 12. He asked 
to come back on March 21 to amplify his 
testimony and make certain changes in the 
record. 

OBSERVER MISSION 

The witness told how the United States 
Government had established an observer mis- 
sion at Yenan during the war. 

Emmerson said this was following a trip 
which former Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace made to China in 1944. He also said 
the United States mission to the Chinese 
Communists was established with the con- 
sent of Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Chi- 
nese Government, 

J. G. Sourwine, associate counsel, asked: 
„Do you know, Mr. Emmerson, that 
Chiang Kai-shek sent for the American Am- 
bassador to protest this mission to Yenan?” 

Emmerson said he did not. Sourwine pro- 
duced what he said was a classified State 
Department record which had been seized 
among the Amerasia papers in New York. 
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Tt showed that Chiang Kai-shek had told 
United States Ambassador Patrick Hurley: 

“With regard to the domestic problem 
of Chinese Communists, our Government 
[United States] should fully sympathize 
with and support China. The attitude we 
assume may result very seriously for China, 
In urging the Chinese Government to re- 
solve its differences with the Communists, 
we are only strengthening the Communists. 

“When we ask that China agree to de- 
mands of the Communists, it is the same as 
asking China to surrender unconditionally 
to a group known to be under the infiu- 
ence of a foreign government [the Soviet 
Union}. * * * The Communists are growing 
arrogant and refuse to go on with negotia- 
tions since our observer group arrived in 
Yenan.” 

COMMUNIST GROUP 


When questioned about his 1944 report 
that the Japanese Emancipation League was 
not identified with the Communist Party, 
Emmerson testified that the league “obri- 
ously was a Communist organization, and 
that was completely known to me at the 
time.” 

Robert Morris, chief counsel, pointed out: 
“But there was nowhere you say so in that 
document. * * Do you think the Japa- 
nese Communists would dispense and propa- 
gate democratic ideas?” 

Emmerson: “Certainly not basically. * * * 
There were many people at the time who 
spoke in favor of coalition governments. 
I think there was a general feeling * * * 
that collaboration with the Communists was 
possible." 

Morris: Don't you think, in retrospect, at 
least, to have Japanese Communists work in 
American occupation with the military gov- 
ernment would be a hazardous thing?“ 

Emmerson: “I do, indeed.” 

In his 1944 report, Emmerson said “prepa- 
rations are being made to send agents directly 
to Japan from this |Yenan] area.“ He told 
the committee the “OSS had an operation 
in Yenan,” and “they were engaged in activi- 
ties of this kind.” 

The Office of Strategic Services, OSS, was 
& supersecret wartime espionage operation 
of the United States Government. Investi- 
gations since the war have shown it was 
heavily infiltrated by Communists. It was 
the predecessor of the present-day Centra 
Intelligence Agency. y 

Emmerson returned to Washington in Feb- 
ruary 1945 on orders of the theater com- 
mander to present his ideas to the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee. 

OBTAINS DATA 


He brought back a number of propaganda 
materials of the Japanese Emancipation 
League—charts, pamphlets, leaflets—plus 
some letters from the Japanese Communist 
leader Okano to a Japanese in America. 

Morris. Was that Fujii Shuji? He was a 
Communist.” 

Emmerson sald he did not know Fujil was 
a Communist at the time. He found Fujii 
working for an OSS group in New York City. 
When called by the committee to answer 
Communist questions in 1956 Fujii, an 
American citizen, took the fifth amendment. 

Japanese Communists in Yenan all got 
back to Japan after the war, Emmerson said. 
He wasn't sure how they got there. Their 
leader, Okano, may have been fiown by 
United States Army plane to North China 
and Korea. 

“Then he proceeded and arrived in Japan 
with a great fanfare and publicity,” Emmer- 
son related. 

Morris: “The Japanese Communist Party 
today, the main blood, is supplied by Japa- 
nese prisoners who have been trained by the 
Communists in Siberia and sent back to 
Japan. * The NKVD man who recruited 
most of them has now been sent to Ja- 
pan. They are now making up the 
Communist underground.” 
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The Emmerson hearing had gone on In 
this vein for some time before the name of 
Herbert Norman, the Canadian, ever came up. 


[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of April 
22, 1957] 


FRIENDSHIP WITH NORMAN RECOUNTED 
(By Paul Martin) 


Wasuinctron.—John K. Emmerson told 
the Senate Internal Security Committee how 
he went to Japan immediately after the sur- 
render in 1945 to work in the headquarters of 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur, supreme Allied 
commander. 

Emmerson ts the United States Foreign 
Service officer who recommended that the 
allles make use of Communists n their occu- 
pation of Japan. He was asked about the re- 
lease of Japanese Communist ieaders from a 
prison camp outside Tokyo. 

Eugene H. Dooman, of Litchfield, Conn., 
who served during the war as chairman of 
the Far East Subcommittee of the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee in Wash- 
ington, testified previously about the affair, 

SEEN AIDING REDS 


Dooman said the effect of having Japanese 
Communist leaders driven through the 
streets of Tokyo in United States Army staff 
cars from supreme headquarters was to add 
100,000 new members to the Japanese Com- 
munist Party. 

Emmerson gave this account in his testi- 
mony on March 12 and 21: 

“At the time, Mr, Herbert Norman, a Cana- 
dian diplomat, was working in Counter In- 
telligence Corps.“ He said Norman was in 
the research and analysis section. “We heard 
there were some Japanese Communists in a 
prison camp just outside Tokyo” 

“Under orders from CIC, he and I together, 
in an Army vehicle, went to the prison camp 
to find out whether in fact these prisoners 
were there. 7 

“We discovered * * there were two very 
prominent Japanese Communists; Mr, Shiga 
and Tokuda, After talking briefly to these 
prisoners, we returned to headquarters and 
reported this * * * it was arranged that 
Military cars from CIC should go out to 
prison. 

“Again Mr. Norman and I went out, since 
we spoke Japanese * * * prisoners were 
placed in the cars and were brought to head- 
quarters where they were interrogated.” 

A few days later the Japanese Communists 
were released from prison under a general 
amnesty order from MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. 

NORMAN ENTERS CASE 

This was the first reference in the pro- 
ceeding to Herbert Norman, the Canadian 
Ambassador who committed suicide in Egypt 
on April 4. 

Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, MacArthur's 
intelligence chief, identified Norman as 
chief of the Canadian mission attached to 
MacArthur's headquarters in Japan during 
the occupation 1946-50. 

Robert Morris, chief counsel of the Senate 
committee, asked Emmerson: “Do you have 
any knowledge that Mr. Norman, the man 
you talked about, was a Communist?” 

Emmerson: “I had no knowledge whatso- 
ever.” 

Morris: “* è we have quite a few secu- 
rity reports which have a great deal of infor- 
mation to the effect he is a Communist. 

“A professor of his, a man who was a Com- 
munist teacher at the time, has testified that 
while he was teaching a study group at Co- 
lumbia, one of his students in this Commu- 
nist group was a Herbert Norman, the man 
we have been talking about. He was the 
man who made the trip with you at that time. 
You had, you say, no idea he was a Commu- 
nist?” 

Emmerson: “I had no reason to think he 
was a Communist either then or now. He 
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is presently Canadian Ambassador to Egypt.” 

Emmerson said Norman also was accredited 
as Canadian Minister to Lebanon. 

This is the first knowledge to the commit- 
tee that the Canadian Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs had shifted Noman from remote 
New Zealand, into the critical Middle East. 

An investigator asked: Do you happen to 
know if he was in Egypt when Donald Mac- 
lean was over there?” 

Emmerson: “No, he just arrived in Egypt 
the end of October the past year.” 

Emmerson said Norman had been cleared 
by the Canadian Government in 1951. 1 
understand there was a press release to that 
effect.” 

Senator WATKINS: “I assume he had been 
cleared or else they do not know anything 
about these charges against him, if they send 
him over there now.” 

Watkins: Are you and he friends?” 

Emmerson; “I have known him since about 
1940.“ 

HAD LEFTIST INTEREST 


He described Norman as a “person of liberal 


ideas; he was interested in left-wing move- 


ments in Japan.” 

The committee wanted to know how Nor- 
man happened to get in touch with Emmer- 
son in Beirut last fall. At the time, Emmer- 
son was deputy chief of the United States 
mission in Lebanon, 

In his March 12 testimony, Emmerson said 
he supposed it was through mutual friends. 
“We have never corresponded,” he said. He 
met Norman very briefly in Beirut on October 
27, 1956, the day he said Norman arrived 
there. “I was leaving the same day for the 
United States.” 

However, when he came back to testify on 
March 21, Emmerson said he had received a 
letter from Norman saying he was coming to 
Lebanon, and that Emmerson had replied to 
Norman in New Zealand. 

It developed that Emmerson had recently 
been in Israel. He seemed quite ous to 
get in touch with Norman. He sent word 
to that effect through the Canadian Chargé 
d' Affairs in Beirut. 

Emmerson also sent a note to the Normans; 
he was on the telephone early the morning 
of October 27; his wife went down to meet 
the boat when it docked at 8 a. m. 

The Normans came to their home. They 
spent around 2 hours over cocktails and 
lunch. Among other things, they discussed 
their mutual-security clearances. 

Jenner: “Did he say anything about the 
reasons why he happened to be assigned to 
the Middle East at that particular time, 
whether or not he was pleased?” 

Emmerson: “He was very pleased, ex- 
tremely pleased * * * he was intensely in- 
terested in the situation in Egypt, in the 
Nasser regime and what was going to come 
out of all this.” 

Jenner: “Did he pass any opinion upon 
the problems confronting the world in the 
Middle East at that time?” 

Emmerson: “He was extremely concerned 
about developments, about the danger of an 
explosion taking place * as a matter of 
fact, I believe the outbreak occurred while 
he was in Beirut.” 

Watkins: “Did you discuss the part that 
Russia was attempting to play in the Mid- 
east?” 

Emmerson: “I’m sure we did * that is 
the one thing in Beirut that concerned us 
most, the penetration of the Communists.” 

Morris: “You answered all questions 
fully?” 

Emmerson: “Well, I answered them. I 
certainly did not divulge any classified in- 
formation.” 

Sourwine: “Did you make any report to 
the State Department on your conference 
with Mr. Norman?” 

Emmerson: “I did not make any report. 
I considered this was a social occasion.” 
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From the Niagara Falls Gazette of April 23, 
1957] 
Was Norman CoMMuNIsT?—Data GIVEN 
(By Paul Martin) 

WasHINGTON.—Was Herbert Norman, the 
Canadian Ambassador who committed sui- 
cide in Egypt, a Communist? 

The United States Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee says it received direct testi- 
mony and security reports to the effect that 
he was. 

The Canadian Government, on the other 
hand, has furnished very little information 
on the subject. 

The most that Lester B. Pearson, Cana- 
dian Foreign Minister, has been willing to 
say is that Norman associated during col- 
lege days with persons believed to be Com- 
munists. 

Pearson on April 10 threatened to cut off 
the exchange of all security information be- 
tween appropriate agencies of the United 
States and Canada unless such information 
were kept from congressional committees. 

When the case developed into an interna- 
tional incident, the Senate committee com- 
piled a transcript of all references in its Al 
to Herbert Norman. : 

These cover a period of 15 or more years 
from his marriage in 1935 through the time 
Norman served in General MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo in the postwar occupation 
of Japan. 

INTELLIGENCE AGENT 


Robert Morris, committee counsel, put in 
the record of the Emmerson hearings what 
he called a United States Government execu- 
tive agency security report. 

He said this was prepared during World 
War II at a time when “there was an effort 

g made to have Norman given the assign- 
ment of being liaison between Canada and 
United States intelligence.” 

This would have made Norman Halson be- 
tween the Office of Strategic Services, a 
supersecret United States Government war- 
time espionage and counterintelligence op- 
eration He was not appointed to the posi- 
tion. S 

Another effort along these lines, involving 
access to military information, was said to 
have occurred during the Korean war, 1950— 
53. The circumstances are not clear. 

CANADIAN SPY RING 

The record of the Emmerson hearings 
states: 

“Counsel then read from a United States 
Government executive agency security report 
which indicated that Dr. E. Herbert Norman 
had been recalled from Japan when his Gov- 
ernment discovered certain Communist con- 
nections, specifically with Israel Halperin, a 
Canadian citizen of Russian parentage, who 
was one of the principals implicated in the 
exposed Soviet military intelligence operation 
in Canada.“ 

Morris: “You will remember, Senator JEN- 
NER, when you tried to have Gouzenko testify, 
that the Canadian authorities would not let 
you ask any questions whatever about any- 
one who was a Canadian personality.” 

Igor Gouzenko is the Russian code clerk 
who fied the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, tak- 
ing certain documents with him, which 
helped to expose the Soviet spy apparatus in 
North America. 

Eleven Canadians were found guilty of es- 
pionage for Russia. Dr. Alan Nunn May, who 
had been cleared by the Canadians for atomic 
work in the United States, was convicted in a 
British court and sentenced to 10 years. 

The 1946 report of the Royal Canadian 
Commission states: 

“There exists in Canada a fifth column 
organized and directed by Russian agents in 
Canada and Russia; within the fifth column 
there are several spy rings, 

“Membership in Communist organizations 
or a sympathy toward Communist ideologies 
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wns the primary force which caused these 
agents to agree to do the acts referred to in 
their individual cases.” 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 


There are additional references to Herbert 
Norman in the files of the Senate committee: 

Norman went to school at Harvard and Co- 
lumbia. He worked for the Institute of Fa- 
cific Relations in New York, 1938-39, until he 
joined the Canadian diplomatic seryice and 
was sent to Tokyo. 

Reading from the executive agency report, 
Morris said: 

“One of the witnesses at the marriage of 
Norman to Laura Irene Clark on August 31, 
1935, was C. P. H. Holmes, who has been iden- 
tified as Charles P. H. Holmes, born in Japan 
in 1910 and known as a Communist and 
active in the Communist underground in 
Ottawa." 

Direct testimony by Dr. Karl August Witt- 
fogel, head of the Chinese history project at 
Columbia University, that Norman was a 
student of his in a Communist group” in 
1938. 

Morris: “When we looked into it we further 
learned that Herbert Norman was secretary 
of an organization called the American Friend 
of the Chinese People, which was also a 
Communist organization. They formed a 
Canadian affiliate called the Canadian 
Friends of the Chinese People, and Norman 
Was the executive secretary. 

“I thought that very significant because 
on these Communist-front organizations, 
Senator, generally the executive secretary is 
someone they can trust.” 

Another security reference: “The report 
further indicated that Norman was identified 
in February of 1940 as a member of the 
Communist Party.” 

WAR PERIOD 


Norman was in Tokyo, was interned, and 
sent back to Ottawa. 

The security report sald that when Tsuru 
Shigato, a Japanese instructor at Harvard, 
Was apprehended for repatriation purposes in 
1942, the FBI was approached by Norman 
who represented himself as on “official and 
highly confidential business of the Canadian 
Government” in an effort to take custody of 
Tsuru's belongings. 

Among the belongings was a complete 
record of the Nye munitions investigations, 
largely prepared by Alger Hiss. Also a let- 
ter relating to a series of studies being 
Promoted at Harvard by Tsuru of American 
capitalist from “Marxist viewpoint.” One 
of the papers was American Imperialism, 
by E. H. Norman. 

“Norman later admitted to FBI agents that 
his was only a personal interest, and that 
he was not representing the Canadian Gov- 
ernment as stated.” 

POSTWAR ERA, 1945-50 


(Norman served in Tokyo as chief of the 
Canadian mission at General MacArthur's 
headquarters between V-J Day, 1945, and 
the Korean war in 1950.) 

Thomas A. Bisson, of Berkeley, Calif,, ap- 
peared as a witness before the Senate com- 
mittee on March 31, 1952. 

Bisson was associate editor of the IPR 
Publication, Pacific Affairs. He was also 
connected with American magazine, which 
was the subject of Government security in- 
vestigation in 1945. He was identified as a 
Communist by one or more duly sworn wit- 
nesses before the committee. 

Bisson said he took a trip to Chinese Com: 
munist headquarters at Yenan, China, where 
he spoke at a mass meeting in 1946 along 
with Philip Jaffe and Owen Lattimore. 

He met with Herbert Norman in Tokyo. 
Bisson read from a letter of August 21, 1946, 
in which he had said: 

“I wrote Harold Quigley recently suggest- 
ing that he with Mariam Farley, Herbert 
Norman, and yourself might organize an in- 
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formal study group in Toyko to meet occa- 
sionally with some of the Japanese who 
might take the lead in a new Japanese coun- 
cil of the IPR.” 

COMMUNIST INSTRUMENT 


The Senate committee in its 1952 report 
said the IPR “has been considered by the 
American Communist Party and by Soviet 


officials as an instrument of Communist 
policy, propaganda, and military intelli- 
gence.” 


Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, MecAr- 
thur's intelligence chief, testified that the 
Japanese branch of IPR was a spy ring for 
Russian Communists." 

The committee identified Owen Lattimore 
as “a conscious articulate instrument of the 
Soviet conspiracy.” 

Exhibits showing Norman's contributions 
to Amerasia magazine and IPR publications 
Far Eastern Survey and Pacific Affairs, He 
had 4 articles in Amerasia in 1937-38, 6 arti- 
cles in the Survey between 1939-45, and 6 in 
Pacific Affairs 1943-47, 

Interrogation from the Emmerson testi- 
mony: 

Morris: “Do you know a Dr. Chi?“ 

Emmerson said he did not, 

Morris: “He and Herbert Norman, accord- 
ing to our records, were closely associated in 
Japan.” 

(The committee identified Dr. Ch’Ao-Ting 
Chi in its IPR report as an active staff mem- 
ber of IPR and a member of the comintern 
apparatus. Elizabeth Bentley named Chi as 
a Communist.) 

Morris: “Did you meet Owen Lattimore in 
Japan?“ 

Emmerson: I met Owen Lattimore.” 

Morris: He was also close to Norman and 
Chi.” 

Testimony from Owen Lattimore as fol- 
lows: 

Morris: When did you last see Mr. Nor- 
man?” y 

Lattimore: “In 1947, at a meeting of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in Stratford, 
England.” 

Morris: “Did you meet Mr. Norman in 
Japan?” 

Lattimore: “I met him in Japan in the 
winter of 1945-46." 

Morris; “On how many occasions did you 
meet him in Japan?” 

Lattimore: “Fairly frequently. 
recall.” 


I don't 


The Age in Which We Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include an outstanding speech by 
an outstanding public servant, the Hon- 
orable P. O. Davis, director, extension 
service, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., which I commend to my 
colleagues as most interesting; 

THe Ace In WHicn We Live 
(Remarks by P. O. Davis, Director, API Ex- 

tension Service, Auburn, at District IV 

meeting of Home Demonstration Club 

Women, Birmingham-Southern College, 

April 16, 1957) 

In the United States (but not in the world) 
you and I are now living in the most wonder- 
ful age of mankind to date. It's an age of 
abundance for every individual and for every 
family that takes advantage of opportunities 
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available, except for disaster or misfortune. 

It’s an age in which American people are 
living longer at a higher level and with less 
drudgery, with indications that our standard 
of living will continue upward, being limited 
only by our capacity to think and to do. 

With machines and power each family rep- 
resented here is now being served by the 
equivalent of 50 to 100 human slaves a cen- 
tury ago. These mechanical slaves are 
changing our habits, our thinking, our atti- 
tudes, our ways, our problems, and our op- 
portunities. We have more time for leisure 
along with more materials. 

We have all of these things because of 
change; and much of our change stems from 
our research in industry, in agriculture, and 
in home economics. 

Because farmers have received and applied 
research in their operations production per 
farm worker in the United States is now 
double what it was 40 years ago, With about 
the same acreage in crops farmers are pro- 
ducing more than enough food and fiber for 
our needs at home plus all that we are able 
to export; and also troublesome surpluses, 

It's also an age of problems. Farmers— 
your husbands and sons and brothers—are 
now confronted with very difficult problems. 
These problems are bigger in economics than 
they are in science and engineering, but they 
can be solved; and they will be solved. 

Net income of United States farmers 
reached its peak of all years in 1948 with a 
total of $17.2 billion. Last year the net was 
down to $11.5 billion; and 81 percent of the 
decline was due to rising costs. 

This, of course, is vital to you because as 
net farm income goes down so go your op- 
portunities for doing what you want to do in 
your homes and for your children. Home 
demonstration work has a major challenge 
in this. 

Farmers are being forced to change their 
types of farming. In Alabama the major 
change is from crops to animals with feed 
for them; and this shift calls for much more 
know-how, additional capital, more power, 
and more equipment. 

Miss Lucile Mallette told me that you want 
me to talk more about changes in homes and 
in living as related to our cooperative pro- 
gram in home economics, Introductory to 
this I'll mention a few important factors. 

First, we are a growing Nation. United 
States population 40 years ago was 100 mil- 
lion; 10 years ago it was 141 million, It is 
now 170 million. Our total population is 
now increasing dally by 7,000 people while our 
farm population declines each day by 1,500. 
The annual increase is about the Alabama 
total. 

Obviously the trend to smaller familles has 
been reversed. Young people who were in 
families of 3 children now expect 4 of their 
own. 

People are marrying younger. The average 
marriage age in 1940 was 21.2 years for women 
and 24.6 years for men. It's now 20 years for 
women and 23 for men with indications that 
by 1965 It will be 19 for women and 22 for 
men. 

People are living longer. The average span 
of life now is about 65 years for men and 70 
for women. By 1965 it is expected to be 70 
for men and 75 for women. We have many 
more young people and still more older 
people. 

We have more children and young people 
in schools and colleges; and we'll have still 
more tomorrow if we can provide the facilities 
for them. One American in each 4 is in 
school today, the total being 41.5 million. 

This rise in our educational level is in re- 
sponse to individual needs for training for 
the opportunities around us for earning a 
living and the best use of what is earned. 

But we do not have enough trained peo- 
ple. We need in agriculture 15,000 new 
trained people each year, but only 8,500 re- 
ceived their degrees in agricultural sciences 
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last year. The problem in industry is much 
bigger and Just as acute. 

The need for trained personnel in home 
economics—-particularly trained for home 
demonstration work—is acute in Alabama, 
and all over the Nation. They are needed, 
too, by the teaching profession and in 
industry. 

A degree in home economics offers a double 
future—a profession or a wife and mother— 
building and maintaining an American fam- 
ily with true American ideals which, to me, 
is the choice opportunity of all. 

More people are at work at higher wages. 
This total has tripled in 100 years, now being 
66 million; and a third of them are women. 

Farm people are earning more in nonfarm 
employment. The 1950 census showed that 
2 families of each 5 had 1 or more members 
of the family fully employed off the farm. 
And many more nonfarm people are living 
in the country. Some of them live 30 miles 
or more from their work and commute daily. 

We are living in a money economy. Com- 
mercial farming has largely replaced domes- 
tic farming. Money needs of farmers are big 
in capital, in operation, and in living. 

Children have much bigger opportunities 
for travel and for learning by more contacts 
and by radio, TV, and other means. All 
family life is changed by these things. 

We are in an age of tension and worrles 
about nuclear weapons, about debts, about 
accidents due to machines on farms, on high- 
ways, in homes; and about other things. 

All of our economic and material changes 
have their counterparts in farm homes, 
Both science and engineering have caused 
repercussions in farm kitchens equal to, or 
probably greater than, any other spot in our 
total economy. 

Our grandmothers operated in scantily 
equipped kitchens separate from the main 
house; but look at our modern kitchens. 
Thirty years ago the average housewife spent 
5 to 6 hours per day in her kitchen prepar- 
ing food. It is now half as much. 

Human servants are almost gone. Only 
1 percent of all United States families now 
have full-time servants; and the portion with 
servants of any kind dropped by half the last 
15 years. 

Farm people are living in a bigger com- 
munity and over a wider area. A trip 50 
miles from home was an event for our grand- 
mothers, but now 100 miles is commonplace 
with us. 

Radio, television, and other engineering 
achievements are accepted as essentials to us 
in our way of life, but unknown to them. 

All of these things are refiected in home- 
demonstration work—in each home, in each 
club, each county, and at the district and 
State levels. 

Instead of having a very simple program 
based upon the necessities of life, as was 
true two generations ago, we now have a 
program in home-demonstration work based 
upon current and future needs of farm fam- 
ilies living much more abundantly in a 
complicated age; and’ geared to attain a 
higher and better standard of living in every 
way. 

Indeed we are going forward and on a 
rising plane. 

No longer does the home-demonstration 
agent do all the planning and all of the ac- 
tivating. Officers and members of clubs are 
essential in wise planning and in efficient 
application of the plans with the valuable 
help of leaders and otherwise. Real team- 
woe is indispensable and mutually bene- 

More of the members are becoming leaders 
in order that the program itself, in all of its 
parts, may be extended effectively into every 
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home and to e family willing to take ad- 
vantage of it and participate in it. 

By retrospection I recall that home-dem- 
onstration work in Alabama began with to- 
mato-canning clubs in two counties—Pike 
and Walker. They were little and the pro- 
gram was simple. They were engaged in 
producing and preserving food, realizing that 
the history of mankind has been that of a 
hungry animal searching for food—for more 
food and for better food. 

Then came clothing because food and 
clothes are the first two essentials of civil- 
ized people. The third, housing, followed. 
This trio became the basis for the home- 
demonstration program as is now true in 
the main. 

But the Nation grew and the economy ex- 
panded. Living is increasingly complicated. 
Government became more important; and 
now home-demonstration clubs are keenly 
interested in all laws and their administra- 
tion. 

As both a capitalist and a worker the farm- 
er is vitally concerned with money matters, 
with economics, with industry, with bank- 
ing, with labor, and with many other factors 
and forces, 

We have become a nation of employees— 
people working largely for big industry and 
for big government. This has changed our 
thinking and our loyalties. Only farmers 
remain as a big group of independent 
thinkers. ` 

Labor unions grew in numbers, in infu- 
ence, and in power. They now have some 
16 million or more members. As they suc- 
ceed with their goal of higher wages, with- 
out an increase in production, farmers must 
pay more for what they buy which reduces 
their net income. 

This continues to challenge farmers them- 
selyes for more organization of thelr own 
which they have in the farm bureau. 

Yes, the home-demonstration program now 
includes the entire social and economic life 
Telating to farm people and to all others. 
This is why the modern home-demonstration 
program must be broad and comprehensive 
with a clear understanding of it by all mem- 
bers—all thinking, all studying, and all 
working together for mutual good. 

As we meet, think, study, and talk to- 
gether about home-demonstration work we 
improve our plans and our structure for the 
future. To do this certain basic principles 
must guide us in our program of action, 
Among them: 

1. It must be by local people and for local 
people to meet their needs and aspirations 
this year and in the future. 

2. It must recognize the fact that all hu- 
man activity is significant only for what it 
does for people; and, in particular, what it 
stimulates people to do for themselves, 

3. It must be based on full use of facts 
before decisions beeause “He is well armed 
who is armed with facts.” 

4. It must recognize—and we must always 
believe—that the American farm is the finest 
place in the world to live, to work, and to 
rear a family of fine American citizens. 

5. We must continue to believe that the 
great aim of the Extension Service is to: 
“Develop finer families; living in better 
homes; on more productive farms; in more 
progressive communities.” EN 

6. It must be with.a firm determination 
to do these things under and in behalf of 
the American form of government—a true 
democracy based upon the principles of 
Christianity. 

In all of our building we must not forget 
that “unless the Lord build the house those 
who toil thereon toil in vain,” 
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The Destiny of Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following address: 

THE DESTINY OF LATIN AMERICA 


(By Most Rev. Philip M. Hannan, J. C. D, 
D. D., auxiliary bishop of Washington, at 
the Washington general assembly, fourth 
degree, Knights of Columbus, Pan Ameril- 
can dinner, April 25, 1957) 


There is obviously a decisive destiny await- 
ing the great group of nations which is 
known, unlike any other group, under the 
name of a culture rather than a place, Latin 
America. The title indicates the supremacy 
of the spirit in the life of these peoples. 
The word Latin“ signifies their devotion 
to the ideals of faith and freedom which 
are the basis of what was called Latin, and 
latterly, western civilization. Latin Amer- 
ica is more a spirit than a set of bound- 
aries and divisions. One of the distinguished 
presidents of Latin America acknowledged 
this recently when he said, “All material 
efforts, all political activity are nothing with- 
out faith.” 7 

It was this spirit which has succeeded 
in blending the genius and cultures of so . 
many national and racial groups into a com- 
mon civilization. More than any other con- 
tinent or large nation in the world, Latin 
America has incorporated the widely diverse 
strains of Europe, Africa, the Near East with 
those of its native peoples into a common 
life. This was an enormous achievement, 
never sufficiently recognized especially by 
those who pride themselves on a national 
order and homogeneity which was estab- 
lished by exterminating the native popula- 
tion. The extent of this achievement, I 
think, is best seen from the reverse side of 
the picture, from a Spanish writer lament- 
ing the fall of the Spanish Empire, “And 
the (Spanish) Empire, born as a pomegran- 
ate bursting forth and dispersing its grains 
of life throughout a continent, died also 
as a pomegranate strewing the continent 
with its grains in helpless dispersion, to be 
pecked at will by the eagles of power.” 

But contrary to the lament of the Spanish 
writer, Latin America has developed a unity, 
a cohesion that is today better appreciated 
because better known. This unity has de- 
veloped because of the principles of faith 
animating these diverse peoples. Although 
they had, understandably, pride in their na- 
tional origin, they had greater pride in their 
loyalty to God; though they were proud of 
their conquests, they knew that the sword 
always deferred to the cross. For their 
proudest boast was not that they were the 
sons of Spaniards or Frenchmen or Basques 
or the Incas, but sons of God. 

This spirit, born of faith and freedom, 
has evolved an organization, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, which could well 
serve as the pattern for a world organiza- 
tion. The OAS is the oldest and most suc- 
cessful international organization in exist- 
ence today. By its direct and indirect in- 
fluence it has achieved close cooperation in 
many fields of common interest such as 
health, defense, and culture which are as 
necessary as they are unspectacular. 
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But the most Important achievements have 
been in regulating international relations. 
It has prevented wars, despite the interna- 
tional frictions spawned by the vast diversity 
of backgrounds and huge resources at stake, 
The Christ of the Andes and Christ on Cor- 
covado are not simply monuments to the 
principles of international conduct by Chile, 
Argentina, and Brazil but of all Latin 
America. 

Furthermore, it has fostered an impreg- 
nable defense against atheistic totalitarian- 
ism. In World War II while nations in 
northern Surope found ready reasons for not 
engaging in the war against the Nazis, the 
unendangered nations of South America sent 
large contingents of troops and volunteeers. 
In the war in Korea against the Red menace, 
Again distant Latin America responded while 
the more instantly threatened lands were 
often laggard in their response. It was this 
Same spirit which presented to the world the 
Stirring spectacle of a small land, Guate- 
Mala, expelling its Red traitors while the 
Older lands were still wringing their hands in 
futile indecision about the problem of red 
infiltration. 

But above all, it was this spirit of allegiance 
to the principles of faith and freedom that 
have been most decisive in international 
bodies. Despite petty domestic quarrels that 
somehow burgeon among neighbors, the 
Latin American countries haye shown at the 
United Nations an unyielding and resolute 
resistance to Red tyranny and infamy. With- 
out any prearranged concurrence and with- 
Out the contrivance of strategy, they have 
rallled to the cause of Christian civilization 
even more than those nations which once 
were considered the source of that civiliza- 
tion. They have been, with their corporate 
strength, the conscience of the U. N. and the 
inspiration of the newer lands of the world, 
which see in them, strong in spirit, their 
example of independence and moral responsi- 
bility. Although Latin America has the 
faults that are the common heritage of those 
born of Adam, it always prefers principles to 
Prejudice and never lets rancor of past 
+ Wrongs dictate a course of vengeance instead 

of virtue. Latin America has proven its right 
to its name, for whenever a principle has 
been at stake, it has voted on the side of 
God and not human passions. 

I wish to emphasize that I am not stating 
that Latin America is to be congratulated be- 
Cause it agrees with the stand of North 
America or with the United States. Very 
generally it has. But this agreement does 
not thereby make it right or wrong. Latin 
America is to be congratulated for its con- 
tribution to the welfare of the world not 
simply because they have generally sided 
with us but because they Have sided with 
God. We rejoice not simply because they 
were with us but because they were with 
God and we were proud to be with them. 

There is need for a continuing fruitful 
partnership between Latin America and 
North America—a combination that recog- 
nizes the same principles and profits from 
the Latin philosophy, organizational ability 
and engineering prowess of ull. As one of 
your Ambassadors stated succinctly, “You 
say that time Is money. To us, time is life.” 
May I suggest that both ideas can be com- 
bined. We can learn from each other, we can 
cooperate to build the Christian world that 
alone can survive if we maintain our trust 
and faith in God. That faith alone will give 
us the humility to learn and to proat from 

the wisdom of our neighbors. That faith 
alone will give us the spirit of forgiveness 
and sense of humor which comes from an 
appreciation of our shortcomings that will 
Make us avoid the disasters of pride. That 
Taith will enable both of us to see the wisdom 
as well as the duty of contributing what we 
have to the welfare of the other. 

The United States, which owes so much to 
the spirit of friendliness and cooperation of 
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its neighbors to the south should have the 
same regard for their economic health as 
they have for that of the rest of the world. 
Possibly, because we have felt so secure in 
the loyalty of our neighbors, we have failed 
to heed their need. But it is certainly a 
strange and baffling policy which contributes 
to practically every quarter of the world, in- 
cluding a billion dollars to Yugoslavia in the 
hope that it will not be used against us, but 
deals so parsimoniously and grudgingly with 
the nations that have dwelt in peace with us 
and have always been our stanch ally in 
times of trouble and common danger. Cer- 
tainly the lives of 170 million good neighbors, 
possessing great stores of riches necessary for 
our welfare, should demand more financial 
help than half of what was given to Korea. 
And if we lack the charity to move us to 
action, at least we should follow the counsel 
of self-interest and nature; for nature has 
made us complementary, not competitive. 
We need the coffee, the sugar cane, the oil, 
the minerals of our neighbors. Our neigh- 
bors need our resources to help them de- 
velop, so that foreign help will not bring 
foreign ideologies. 

In this day when the mechanical age has 
brought us not only closer together but 
brought dangerous ideas with commerce, we 
need a respect, on our part, of the modern 
implications of the Monroe Doctrine. That 
doctrine was proclaimed primarily for the 
defense of this country, and secondarily for 
the defense of our neighbors, It was based 
on trust of our neighbors, a trust that was 
well founded and kept, as well as a distrust 
of ideologies from outside the hemisphere. 
That danger Is greater to us today than ever 
it was in the time of President Monroe when 
the fastest boat from Europe required 6 weeks 
to cross the ocean. And if we wish to con- 
tinue to enjoy the security of this family 
of nations we should give more heed to the 
needs of the members. There is only one 
way to prove our right to this brotherhood 
under God—by sharing more of our re- 
sources; “For how can we say that we love 
God whom we do not see if we love not our 
neighbor whom we see.” 8 

If we are true to the ideals of our com- 
mon faith, if we are true to the spirit of 
freedom that has been our heritage, we 
shall fulfill in our day the dreams of the 
great discoverer who labored to bring forth 
@ new world. We can produce a dynamic 
newness of life, sprung from this Easter 
season that will invigorate the world. We 
we must remain steadfast to the inspiration 
of the discoverer who recorded his aspira- 
tion by calling the first land of the continent 
he touched, El Salvador, the only country in 
the world named after the Saviour. If we 
remain true to our Saviour, all the Americas 
shall complete the mission predicted by one 
of our great pioneering archbishops, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, “That mission is to prepare 
the world, by example and mora! influence, 
for the universal reign of human liberty and 
human rights. America does not live for 
herself alone; the destinies of humanity are 
in her keeping.” 


The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an editorial about the late Senator 
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Joseph R. McCarthy which appeared in 
the May 8 issue of the Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Commonwealth-Reporter: 

We ARE PECULIAR 


Americans have a peculiar way of talking 
about people after they dead and buried. 

Joseph R. McCarthy had very many faults 
and they were emphasized because of the 
high position he occupied in the American 
system of government. 

Had he been an ordinary citizen we might 
neyer have heard of him. He could have 
met his friends on the street and argued 
and charged just as he did in the United 
States Senate. None would have thought 
much about it. Mr. McCarthy would have 
been just an ordinary citizen, 

That is why we feel sorry for Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. We sincerely believe that he vigor- 
ously attempted to do what he thought was 
right. His tactics certainly were wrong. 
“Fighting Bob“ La Follette was hated in- 
tensely during World War I, but today they 
have nominated him for the congressional 
hall of fame. He deserves that recognition 
along with other good Americans who at 
that time did not follow the hysteria of the 
common herd, 

There is one thing that we liked about 
Joe McCarthy more than anything else—he 
was a self-dedicated human. He was dedi- 
cated to his church and to his country. 

We liked the sermon that was delivered 
at Senator McCarthy's funeral in Appleton. 

“No man is perfect. Senator McCarthy 
had faults, and I am sure that he would be 
the first to admit it. May Almighty God be 
good to him.” 

It is easy to say things about a man after 
he is dead and buried. That is the trouble 
with Americans. 

There were other things in the sermon 
which was delivered in Appleton: 

“People expect that the honorable men 
directing our Government are infallible, 
which is far from the truth. Mistakes there- 
fore can be made and are made. Instead 
of criticizing them. we should get down on 
our knees every day and pray God to direct 
and guide them. They need this help. Pray, 
do not condemn them.” 

There always is the argument that hu- 
mans should be sufficiently strong. If they 
were, all would be living a perfect life. 

Steps are underway in the United States 
Senate to expunge from the record a resolu- 
tion censuring Senator McCarthy in connec- 
tion with his self-promoted Communists-in- 
government investigation. 

We hope the action never will be taken. 
It is sort of hypocritical to expunge from the 
record after death something you said about 
a man when he was alive. 


American Mother of the Year in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

AMERICAN MOTHER OF THE YEAR IN EUROPE 


RAMSTEIN, GERMANY. — The American 
Mother of the Year in Europe—chosen by 
popular vote of Americans and their fam- 
ilies in Europe and the United Kingdom— 
is Mrs. Delia E. Stover, wife of an Air Force 
sergeant stationed here and mother of four 
adopted children—an Eskimo boy, a full- 
blooded Indian boy from the Yukon Reser- 
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vation in Alaska, and two twin German 

Is. 

Pia American Weekend, family newspaper 
published for Americans overseas, made the 
selection today, after thousands of Amer- 
ican families in Europe chose Mrs. Stover 
from among 300 contestants nominated by 
readers, 

Mrs. Stover, wife of M. Sgt. Dalton B. 
Stover, who has 17 years of military service 
behind him, wins a trip back to her home 
in Jefferson City, Mo., where her father, 
_Earl W. Jenkins, was once mayor, and over 
$5,000 in prizes. 

She was chosen by American Weekend 
readers on the basis of being an outstanding 
service wife and mother. 

In addition to being a leader in American 
community activities in Europe, Mrs, Stover, 
who holds a degree in commercial law, and 
who once worked with Vivian Truman, 
brother of the then Vice President of the 
United States, in 1952 adopted a little Eskimo 
boy while the Stovers lived in a traller in 
Anchorage, Alaska. Two weeks later they 
adopted another son, a full-blooded Indian 
boy, from an orphanage in Palmer, Alaska. 

The twin German girls were adopted by 
the Stovers last week. They’ll all be home 
from Europe in about 18 months. 

“Dee” Stover has a special word about 
hubby Dalton. Hes a wonderful guy. He's 
backed me up with his support and faith in 
everything I've tried to do. Without him, I 
could have done very little.“ 

The Stovers are cookbook collectors and 
both love to cook. They bake their own 
bread and have a reputation as gourmets. 
Mrs. Stover has been working diligently on 
the committee which organized the Ram- 
stein's (Germany) Day Nursery school and 
the newly opened Air Force base nursery. 
She stepped down last month from the presi- 
dency of the Ramstein Noncommissioned Of- 
ficers’ Wives’ Club to devote more of her 
time to the two nursery projects, 


Law of the Land in England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article appearing in the March 
1957 issue of the Freeman, written by 
Edgar Bissantz: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the forces of the Crown. It 
may be frail, its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storms may enter; 
the rain may enter; but the King of Eng- 
land cannot enter; all his forces dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement." 
(William Pitt (Earl of Chatham), speech in 
the House of Commons, 1760.) 

For the farmers of England, both owners 
and tenants, the proud old boast that an 
Englishman's home is his castle is as dead 
as Old Parr. It was killed by the drastic 
Agriculture Act of 1947, 

In return for the beguiling promise of 
guaranteed prices and assured markets for 
farm products through price fixing, grants, 
and subsidies, the act saddled English and 
Welsh farmers with Government authority 
to pry into and direct every detail of their 
activities—all in the name of good estate 
management and good husbandry. Its en- 
actment was, of course, a long step toward 
the Socialist dream of nationalized land and 
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regimented farming; and, ultimately, the ex- 
tension of the dangerous precedent to the 
control of every kind of business. It should 
have been repealed long ago. 

By putting the English farmer in humili- 
ating subjection to arbitrary controls from 
which there is no appeal to courts of British 
justice or to judge and jury, the act cre- 
ated opportunities for corruption, favoritism, 
and tyranny, It has produced an unhealthy 


climate of fear and suspicién that is making 


docile peasants of the farmers and bullying 
cads of men in government. Year by year 
the farmers become more dependent upon 
the paternalistic state and less disposed to 
stand up for their inherent rights as freemen. 
The spirit of healthy independence, high 
ambitions, faith in oneself declines, Dis- 
couraged farmers leave the land and the 
number of small holdings and farmworkers 
decreases, 

Buried within the act's 118 pages of com- 
plex provisions are inordinate powers to con- 
trol, direct, disgrace, and evict the English 
farmer, putting him effectively under the 
thumb of the Minister of Agriculture and 
his executive agents. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture, with 10,000 employees spending 10 
million pounds annually, is considered to be 
one of the most inefficient bureaus in Britain. 
A former Minister resigned after the disclo- 
sures of the scandalous Crichel Down land 
case, 

FORMER HAS NO DEFENSE 


Regardless of the intent of those who con- 
ceived such controls, the effect is to break 
the English farmers’ will to manage their 
owa affairs, and gradually to tighten a noose 
around them until one planned collective 
farming operation under a government 
werkbund is achieved. 

Against these absolute powers—which 
should never be given to any man—the small 
farmer has no defense. Under the dicta- 
torial provisions of the act, the farmer’s 
only rights are the right to make representa- 
tions to the Minister, and the right to have 
his case referred to the agricultural land 
tribunal comprised of three government ap- 
pointees closely tied to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. y 

Few smali farmers have the knowledge or 
enough capital to defend their farms prop- 
erly against a bureaucratic runaround. 
Others are unwilling to endure the indig- 
nity of going before any smug tribunal hum- 
bly to beg for the right to occupy their own 
property. So, in its dealings with them, the 
Ministry of Agriculture is virtually invul- 
nerable, 

HOW POWER IS USED 


The autocratic powers in the act are real, 
and they are used. During wartime the Min- 
istry, through its county committees, evicted 
more than 10,000 farmers; it took over 6,684 
farms; it held not less than 354,609 acres of 
land. Today the Ministry still holds about 
230,000 acres in England and Wales. Since 
the war, over 4,000 farmers have been placed 
under supervision and 376 have been evicted. 

There was no way of knowing how many 
others have been threatened, intimidated, or 
otherwise pushed around by arrogant agents, 
nor how much the act has been used to 
accomplish ends other than the pretext of 
good husbandry, Of this Lord Linlithgow 
observed: “One of the most informative criti- 
cisms I have heard is this: Before a man is 
dispossessed he must be guilty of two things. 
First, he must be guilty of bad farming; and 
secondly, he must be guilty of a lack of 
friends in the district.” It takes little imagi- 
nation to see the countless ways in which the 
absolute power of the county agricultural 
committees may be used for favoritism, spite, 
or personal gain. 

Having no hope of ald, the victims simply 
fade away in a shroud of official silence. 
Sympathetic neighbors who would like to 
help them are afraid to express their indig- 
nation, for fear of attracting the ill will of a 
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powerful committee, which could retaliate 
with ruinous supervision of their own farms. 
A number of the unfortunate farmers, broken 
by supervision and ejection from their homes, 
have committed suicide; others were thrown 
into prison for daring to refuse direction; 
farmer George Walden, of Hichen Stoke, 
Hampshire, was gassed and shot to death by 
the police when he resisted eviction. 


AN ENTRENCHED BUREAUCRACY 


An objective investigation of the farm sit- 
uation seems to be virtually Impossible in 
England, where the status quo is so strongly 
guarded by existing law and custom. The 
setup of such investigations as have been 
made from time to time always made certain 
that nothing more than superficial sugges- 
tions for patching up existing Government 
procedures might be offered. Furthermore, 
acceptance of any recommendations is left to 
the discretion of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture—proposals for reforms which do not suit 
the Ministry simply are ignored. Any chance 
that the power of direction and dispossession 
of farmers by the Minister of Agriculture 
might be called into question is ruled out in 
advance by directives given to the investi- 
gating committees. 

One might imagine some wild-eyed 
Marxian to be the big brother who wields 
the whip of dispossession over the farmers 
of England. On the contrary, the present 
Minister of Agriculture is Mr. D. Heathcote 
Amory, a product of Eton and Oxford, and 
formerly a conservative M. P. Evidently he 
shares the common belief that it is some- 
how better for the “right” people to take 
responsible positions and administer the 
Socialists’ program for them, than to let 
the Socialists do it themselves. Thus Eng- 
lish Conservatives frequently lend their 
prestige to bureaucratic controls of which 
they really disapprove, thereby helping estab- 
lish them almost beyond hope of revoca- 
tion. 

England has an enormous job to do in 
agriculture. It needs to scrap its tyrannous 
Agriculture Act; it needs to clean out a 
miserable swarm of Socialist-minded people 
who run Government bureaus with Conserva- 
tive fronts for their collectivist schemes; it 
needs to get rid of costly committees and 
ubiquitous “experts” now plaguing the in- 
dependent farmers; it needs to revive faith in 
the power of persuasion, not compulsion; it 
needs to restore the rights and property of 
those who have suffered dispossession under 
the Agriculture Act; it needs to realize that 
free farmers and the free operation of the 
law of demand and supply can regulate its 
agricultural production better and cheaper 
than “the man from Whitehall”; and it 
needs to understand that there can be no 
refuge of freedom for any of its people if 
the property rights of individuals are not 
respected, 

Above all, England needs to revive the 
ability to see clear and present danger in 
small encroachments upon individual free- 
dom. “Liberty is never safe except where 
the average man feels resentment toward 
every oppressive act of government, whether 
It affects him or not.“ 


The 10th of May: Rumania’s 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 10, is the national holiday of the 
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Rumanian people. It is fitting that 
again this year we remember the three 
great events which are celebrated on that 
date, and pay tribute to the fortitude and 
courage of Rumanians everywhere. 

After more than a thousand years of 
strife and sacrifice, national unity was 
attained, and freedom and independence 
secured. May 10 stands for that 
achievement, and is the day chosen for 
celebrating their national holiday. To- 
day Rumanians at home are forcibly pre- 
vented from outward celebration, but 
their will remains unbroken. 

During their long history Rumanians 
have always stood up against invaders 
and they have battled against hordes of 
barbarians pouring into Europe from the 
east. They have also fought against the 
forces of the Ottoman Empire. 

Some 500 years ago the Turks succeed- 
ed in overcoming by their superior num- 
bers the defenders of freedom. The same 
thing happened a few years ago when 
the dark forces of communism swallowed 
up the people of Rumania. 

But the will of the Rumanian nation 
was not broken. In recognition of the 
people's drive for freedom, the Ruma- 
nian principalities received a special 
status—as autonomous states—in which 
the Turks could not interfere. Mircea 
the Elder, Vlad the Impaler, Stephen the 
Great, Michael the Brave, John the 
Fierce are names of brave Rumanian 
rulers who have fought in the past for 
independence and unity. 

On May 10, 1866, the Rumanian dy- 
nasty was founded with the proclamation 
of Charles, Prince of Hohenzollern- 
Signaringen, as Prince of Rumania. 
This event marked the successful out- 
come of the nation’s long struggle to 
acquire the right of electing as sovereign 
a member of one of the western non- 


neighboring reigning families, thus end- 


ing rivalries among native candidates to 
the throne. It was the beginning of a 
prosperous and glorious reign for Charles 
the First. 

May 10, 1877, just 11 years later, the 
principality of Rumania proclaimed her 
independence by severing the outdated 
bonds which lined her with the Ottoman 
Empire. This independence had to be 
fought out on the battlefields south of 
the Danube, where the young Rumanian 
Army, as an ally of Russia, played a note- 
worthy part in the defeat of the Turkish 
forces. The Congress of Berlin of 1878 
confirmed Rumania’s independence and 
conferred Europe's official recognition, a 
bright page in the country’s dreary his- 
tory, though marred unfortunately by 
the loss of Bessarabia, cynically 
wrenched by Czar Alexander II and his 
Government from the ally who had 
helped them obtain the victory over the 
Turks. 

And May 10, 1881, Charles I was 
crowned King of Rumania by the will of 
his people. Thus opened a prosperous 
era lasting over six decades for the Ru- 
Manian nation. Its apex was attained 
when national unity within the historical 
boundaries was reached after World War 
I. Rumania had now become a factor of 
Peace and equilibrium in southeast 
Europe. 
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During these many years, Rumanians 
have cherished the 10th of May as their 
national holiday. This date remains the 
symbol of Rumanian permanence and 
perseverance through years of hardship 
to reach the end of freedom and well- 
being. 

The consciousness of the Rumanian 
people, concerning their unity and in- 
dependence, is the result of centuries of 
sacrifices. Today this consciousness re- 
mains intact. It cannot be destroyed by 
either brutality, lies, or oppression. 

The Communist regime has attempted 
to tear this sacred day from Ru- 
mania’s proud history. -Today, in Ru- 
mania, any demonstration of independ- 
ence is banned. Rumanians no longer 
can sing their national anthem, nor can 
they raise the flag on their independence 
day. 

In order to try and alter the signifi- 
cance of this day, celebrations were 
shifted from the 10th to the 9th of May, 
the anniversary of a Soviet victory. Al- 
though flags are now raised on May 9, 
Rumanians celebrate in their hearts the 
following day, patiently awaiting the day 
when freedom is restored to them. 

Through these dark years of Com- 
munist domination, the Rumanian people 
have kept alive their courage and their 
faith. They know that freedom cannot 
be destroyed. 

The United States does not accept as 
permanent enslavement of eastern Eu- 
ropean peoples but looks forward with 
them to the day when they will again live 
in freedom and independence. On this 
historic day we join with Rumanians 
everywhere as we raise our hearts in 
prayer to Almighty God that He may 
hasten the day when the flag of freedom 
may once more fly over Rumania. 


Rumanian National Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a statement made by me on the 
occasion of Rumanian National Day, 
which is being observed today, May 10: 

RUMANIAN NATIONAL Dar 


(Statement by the Honorable DANIEL J. 
FLoon, of Pennsylvania) 

Today, May 10, is an important day in Ru- 
manian history, and the anniversary of 
Rumanian independence, It is a pleasure to 
record this anniversary of Rumanian inde- 
pendence and to hope for the speedy libera- 
tion of the Rumanian people from Soviet 
enslavement. 

Rumanian history is a gloomy chronicle of 
oppression, lightened by short periods of 
freedom and progress. Unfortunately, Ru- 
mania is now passing through one of its 
darkest periods; the ordinary Rumanian cit- 
izen of the present time is suffering from 
as vicious tyranny as any which exploited 
his ancestors. One of the most oppressive 
and farreaching Soviet policies is that of 
high-speed industrialization, 
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Rumania has been transformed into a cap- 
tive Soviet industrial colony. What this 
means is that individual citizens have been 
deprived of their capitali—much of it saved 
with great effort over many years—by 
planned inflation and heavy taxation for re- 
investment in industry—all for the benefit of 
the U. S. S. R. Such systematic tactics of 
pillaging one sector of the Rumanian econ- 
omy have drawn off huge sums to be misused 
and wasted in others, The unemployment 
and underemployment of prewar days have 
been converted—with the aid of all the to- 
talitarlan techniques, and trapping—secret 
police, concentration camps, forced labor, 
daily production norms—into a specious 
full employment, where many work with a 
pistol at their heads to fulfil) quotas, or 
attain production goals of demented 5-year 
plans which only result in economic dislo- 
cation or counterfeit industrial diversifica- 
tion. Any advantage which might be gained 
by employing huge numbers of serf laborers 
and technicians is canceled by the finan- 
cial demands of a huge party bureaucracy, 
with its press and propaganda apparatus, and 
its military and police auxiliaries with their 
disregard for human values and, indeed, 
human lives. Rumanian consumers find dif- 
ficulty in purchasing the simplest needs of 
human existence—sufficient foodstuffs, warm 
clothing, and adequate shelter—all because 
the production of Rumanian industry is con- 
stantly diverted to the Soviet Union and 
because faulty and dogmatic Communist 
economic planning insists on determining 
in advance—in minute detail—the alloca- 
tions and uses of thousands of products, a 
superhuman task which results in break- 
downs, bottlenecks, and every sort of eco- 
nomic confusion. Poor planning, reliance 
on outmoded and disproved economic theory, 
is compounded by reparations payments to 
the U. S. S. R., forced adherence to Soviet 
trade agreements which drain off consumer 
goods, and bestow high salarles on useless 
and overpaid Russian advisers.“ While So- 
viet soldiers hold the Rumanian sheep still, 
Soviet technicians and administrators fleece 
the unfortunate animal of all it has, 

Americans everywhere hope for the rebirth 
of Rumanian freedom and happier days in 
the future for Rumanian workers, erat temen. 
and businessmen. We hope for a more 
wholesome and better life for the Rumanian 
people, 


Birmingham Is Taking Stock of Its 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past few days I have been inserting - 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp various 
news articles and editorial comment con- 
cerning Birmingham’s Committee of One 
Hundred and the role of this great or- 
ganization in the expansion of the indus- 
trial economy of Alabama. 

The Committee of One Hundred is rec- 
ognized throughout the State as playing 
a major role in the improvement of the 
life and welfare of our people. Although 
concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of the Birmingham district, its ef- 
fects are felt all over Alabama. 

Under leave heretofore granted, it is 
my privilege to insert in the CONGRES- 
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stonaL Record an editorial which ap- 
peared a few days ago in the Decatur 
Daily. Although Decatur is located in 
the Tennessee Valley, 100 miles north 
of Birmingham, its people readily recog- 
nize the importance of the Committee of 
One Hundred to the future growth of our 
State. e 
The editorial follows: 
BIRMINGHAM Is TAKING STOCK or ITS GROWTH 


Back in 1949 the civic and industrial 
leaders of Birmingham took stock of them- 
selves and of their city. After some soul 
searching, they formed a Committee of One 
Hundred, put up $500,000 given by 309 busi- 
nesses and individuals for advertising the 
advantages of Birmingham to the Nation. 
They planned to spend $100,000 a year for 
5 years. 

In January 1957 they took stock and found 
that more than 200 plants, warehouses, home 
and district sales offices have been located in 
Birmingham or have expanded facilities, rep- 
resenting a $200 million investment, 18,000 
new jobs, and payrolls have increased more 
than $18 million. 

This is wonderful news to all of Alabama, 
for it means that our entire State has and 
will continue to benefit from this aggressive 
planning on the part of Birmingham's 
leaders. 

Birmingham, we are sure, feels just like 
the cities in the Tennessee Valley who have 
their own aggressive plans and who think 
first of the valley and secondly of Alabama, 
If we can't locate an industrial plant, a ware- 
house, home or district sales office in the 
Tennessee Valley, then we heartily recom- 
mend some other location in Alabama. We 
know no dividing lines in this State. In the 
building of Alabama we build ourselves. We 
hope the next 5 years of life for the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred will be even more 
brilliant, more productive, for not only 
Birmingham but the whole State is bene- 
fiting every day of every year from this 
aggressive sales promotion, 


New VA Hospital Belongs Near Medical 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an editorial 
from the Nashville Banner under date of 
May 7, 1957. 

Subsequent to the decision of the Hon- 
orable H. V. Higley, Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator, and other authorities within the 
agency, to locate the new Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital on the site of the 
present regional office hospital, on 
Whites Bridge Road, near Nashville, 
members of the medical profession and 
others, including Dr. Pau] B. Magnuson, 
former Medical Director for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, have expressed the 
opinion that the new medical facilities 
should be located near Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Hospital rather than the selected 
site. - 

I feel this is a matter of national con- 
cern and importance, involving the fu- 
ture medical care and treatment of many 
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disabled former servicemen and service- 
women of our country. 

It is my desire to bring this editorial 
to the attention of the entire member- 
ship: 

PATIENTS’ WELFARE UrrerMost—New VA 

HOSPITAL BELONGS NEAR MEDICAL CENTER 


Maximum benefits for patients at the pro- 
posed new veterans’ hospital replacing 
Thayer were the considerations uppermost 
in the urgent suggestion to build it near this 
city’s medical center, And for that a site has 
been available in the area of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine. It still is 
available. As emphasized again by Dr. Paul 
Magnuson, former VA Medical, Director, it 
still is the desirable and recommended 
location. 

Notwithstanding these facts of manifest 
bearing on a logical site, Washington spokes- 
men again have indicated that VA Adminis- 
trator Harvey Higley is adhering to his an- 
nounced decision to build the new facility at 
the present White Bridge Road location, sim- 
ply replacing old buildings with new. That 
would tall to correct one major disadvantage; 
and in the judgment of many qualified to 
evaluate the basic considerations, any osten- 
sible saving thereby accomplished would be 
in the long run a very expensive economy. 

It is not a matter to be decided by circum- 
stances either of prejudice or pressure, but 
by the question, singularly, of what actually 
is better for the welfare of the patients 
themselves. 

That consideration dictated the policy more 
than a decade ago adopted by the Veterans’ 
Administration, of building these institutions 
adjacent to medical centers. As Dr. Magnu- 
son has reminded, the purpose of that was 
for ready access to these, so that specialists 
could easily be called in as consultants on 
any case. 

As the Banner observed from the outset, 
and reiterated 2 months ago: That certainly 
is no innovation in Veterans' Administration 
thinking. It embodies no new idea of VA- 
community relationships bearing on maxi- 
mum efficiency and benefits. It accords, in- 
deed, with the policy established by Gen. 
Omar Bradley when he was Veterans“ Admin- 
istrator, and who recognized the importance 
of it as both practical and basic to the welfare 
of the veterans such an institution serves.” 

It is just as practical and basic now—yea, 
essential in the Nashville facility as else- 
where; simply to assure the best of care, for 
men who have offered their lives in the serv- 
ice of their country. The Banner repeats that 
is not a narrow consideration on which any 
bargain price can be put, or subject to dic- 
tates prejudicial to the utmost in lifesaving 
advantages sought in their behalf, 

Why should the facility planned for middle 
Tennessee be the exception to a rule invoked 
for these institutions in general? The an- 
swer is, of course, it should not. 


Ten Commandments for Parents and 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an article, Ten Commandments for Par- 
ents and Children, written by constitu- 
ents of mine, Rabbi and Mrs. William M. 
Kramer. 
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The article follows: 


Ten COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN 


(By Rabbi and Mrs. William M. Kramer) 
TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR CHILDREN 


I. Thou shalt not cause one parent to turn 
against the other. 

II. Remember thy parents have the same 
rights as thou hast to enjoy life, secure rest, 
and to have the fruits of their labor. 

III. Thou shalt not ignore thy parents’ 
experience and wisdom. 

IV. Thou shalt share in the responsibilities 
and labor of the family according to thy 
ability and according to the need. 

V. Thy brother and thy sister shall be thy 
friend and not thy rival. 

VI. Thy behavior before thy teacher and in 
the community shall not bring reproach 
upon thy family. 

VII. Thou shalt respect the privacy of thy 
father and thy mother and thy sister and thy 
brother. j 

VIII. Thou shalt not reveal the secrets of 
thy household, nor shalt thou bring gossip 
within thy gates. 8 

IX. Thou shalt observe the routine of thy 
household and need not to be reminded of 
thy daily tasks. 

X. Thou shalt learn diligently thy faith, 
observe its commandments, and attend its 
worship that thou mayest be worthy of good 
marriage, be the doer of good deeds, merit 
love and give love generously. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS 


I. Thou shalt strive to banish fear and 
anxiety from thy gates and invite love and 
security within thy portals. 

II. Thou shalt see thy child as a person- 
ality to be released, not as a possession to 
be retained, praising his accomplishments, 
judging them according to his youth and 
his gifts. 

III. Thou shalt honor and cherish thy 
mate and thyself so that love permeates the 
household and adorns its inhabitants. 

IV. Thou shalt train up thy child to re- 
spect himself but in so doing not feel re- 
jected by thee. 

V. Thou shalt not be cowardly or over- 
indulgent lest thy child knows not the 
bounds of decency and good behavior, 

VI. When thou art vexed with the ways 
of childhood remember, then, the days of 
thy youth. 5 

VIL. Thou shalt help thy child love beauty, 
uphold truth, walk in friendship, and serve 
his nation, 

VIII. Thou shalt make thy home thy 
child's home wherein his friends are welcome 
guests. 

IX. Thou shalt not exploit, nor compete 
with thy child for gain or for pride or for 
any selfish end, nor visit upon him thy par- 
ents’ shortcomings toward thee. 

X. Thou shalt teach thy child diligently 
thy faith, to observe its commandments and 
attend its worship, prepare him for marriage, 
and the doing of good deeds. 


-Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr: VANIK. Mr. Speaker, another 
year has passed, and while the people of 
Poland have again reiterated their plea 
for freedom during the Poznan uprisings, 
which occurred last year, they remain 
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substantially in subjugation by a gov- 
ernment which seeks to suppress their 
liberties. However, due to their brave re- 
sistance, the Polish people have achieved 
a greater degree of self-government and 
freedom than they have since becoming 
a satellite country. 

So on this anniversary of Poland's con- 
Stitution, May 3, 1957, we not only com- 
memorate the former independence of 
Poland, but we watch with interest the 
progress she has made in attaining a 
greater measure of freedom after so 
many years in which self-government 
Was impossible. 

We must hope that during the days 
ahead the spirit of the Polish people will 
restore a complete freedom which can 
only be achieved through a free govern- 
ment. 


Southern Research Institute Grows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
People of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict are proud of the Southern Research 
Institute, one of our oustanding nonprofit 
Scientific research organizations. We 
have watched it grow in the few years of 
its existence and have been pleased to 
note its continued expansion of services 
to the economy of the Southeast. 

All of Alabama and, indeed, the South- 
land, has benefited from the foresighted- 
ness of Mr. Thomas W. Martin, chairman 
of the board of the Alabama Power Co., 
and the other founders of the Southern 
Research Institute. It has over the past 
years fulfilled a vital need in the rapidly 
5 industrial economy of our sec- 

on. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Mobile Register a few days ago con- 
cerning the Southern Research Institute. 
Mobile is 250 miles from Birmingham, 
but its people recognize the value of this 
institution to scientific research in Ala- 


SOUTHERN RESEARCH INSTITUTE Grows 


In a current special issue of its bulletin, 
the Southern Research Institute located in 
Birmingham and operated on a nonprofit 
basis, reveals that 1956 was a year of notable 
growth dor it. 

Thomas W. Martin, chairman of its board 
of trustees, relates in a concise review of its 
Progress that the institute is about to com- 
Plete a new administration building on the 
site of its earliest operations in scientific re- 
search. 

“With the completion of this unit (part of 
Which will be used initially for engineering 
research), the institute will have some 90,000 
Square feet of laboratory space in modern, 
a es buildings,” Mr. Martin points 
out. 

“We expect to begin construction on still 
another laboratory building in the first half 
of 1957." 

Of the expansion in research activity and 
technical personnel, he says: 
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“The technical staff is now carrying on the 
largest volume of research in the institute's 
history. During 1956 the institute served 96 
industrial research sponsors in 21 States, 13 
agencies of the Federal Government and sev- 
eral philanthropic foundations. * * * There 
is every reason to believe that a substantial 
increase In sponsored research programs Hes 
immediately ahead.” 

He pointed to an increase of more than 
35 percent in the number of employees as 
impressive illustration of the institute's 
rapid growth during 1956. 

The Southern Research Institute has served 
an important need from the time it was 
founded. Its valuable service in scientific 
research may be expected to expand con- 
sistently in the future. Alabama and the 
South are fortunate to be its home. 


Henry Clay Wins Position of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Henry Clay Wins Position of 
Honor,” which appeared in the May 6 
issue of the Madisonville Messenger, of 
Madisonville, Ky.: 

HENRY CLAY Wins POSITION OF HONOR 

Kentuckians were pleased, naturally, at the 
selection of Henry Clay as 1 of the 5 out- 
standing Senators of all time. The selection 


-was a chore of the first magnitude, as we said 


in previous comment, and it required a 
mountain of work and listening to another 
mountain of advice to arrive at a decision. 

The other four Senators named by a spe- 
cial committee of which Senator KENNEDY 
was chairman: Daniel Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts; John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina; Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin; 
and Robert Taft, of Ohio. 

The portraits of all five, as has been stated 
in the news columns, will be hung in the 
Senate reception room in Washington, with 
Kentucky's Henry Clay receiving the position 
of honor. Appearing in this editorial is a 
picture of the Henry Clay Statue in the 
Statuary Hall of the Capitol in Washington. 

Henry Clay, born in Virginia in 1777 and 
a citizen of Kentucky 20 years later, was first 
elected to the United States Senate In 1806, 
before he reached his 30th birthday. He 
served as a Member in spite of a constitu- 
tional requirement that Members of the Sen- 
ate should be 30 years of age. In the years 
to follow he served in both House and Senate, 
during most of his service in the House as 
Speaker. i 

Clay's record as Speaker of the House stood 
for many years and was broken only recently 
by the present Speaker, SaM RAYBURN, of 
Texas. As Senator Morton, at the time a 
Member of the House, said in an address on 
the occasion: 

“After holding the record for 100 years, 
Kentucky is obliged to yield to Texas.“ 

We do not have the space here to recount 
the details of Henry Clay’s career. He for- 
mulated and championed what was called the 
American system, based on a protective tariff 
for the Nation’s infant industries. He was 
an advocate of aggression in the War of 1812 
with England, and he was one of the com- 
missioners who concluded the peace. Clay 
also was closely identified with the great 
compromise, a movement of 1850 which was 
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the last important adjystment before the 
dispute between North and South erupted 
into war. 

Clay, as students know, falled in his great 
ambition—a desire to reach the presidency, 
for which he was a candidate three times. 

Henry Clay’s memory is kept alive in many 
ways, among them the preservation of his 
home, Ashland, as one of the State's shines. 
College students from Hopkins and all other 
counties, in Lexington pursuing their educa- 
tion, visit Ashland and also read of Henry 
1 and his times in the quiet ot the public 


The Clay family is one of the largest in 
Kentucky, and many members of the family 
have rendered outstanding service to Ken- 
tucky and the Nation over the years. All 
Kentuckians who are mindful of the honor 
which Senator KENNEDY and his associates 
have conferred upon the Clay name and upon 
the State chosen by Henry Clay for his home 
and career, will note with interest the news 
developments which will follow the an- 
nouncement of the committee's selections. 

The noted statesman and orator died in 
1852, 105 years ago. To the many honors 
conferred upon him in his lifetime, this new 
one is added. 


Secretary Benson Praised for Surplus 
Disposal Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago, 
I heard on the floor of the House accu- 
sations against officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for not having dis- 
posed of more of our surpluses abroad. 
In the light of evidence now available, 
nothing but praise should be given to 
Secretary Benson and his Department 
for the monumental surplus-disposal 
program they have carried out abroad. 

This fiscal year our farm exports will 
be about $412 billion—the highest year 
in history. This is almost $1 billion more 
than last year, representing the fourth 
successive year of increasing farm ex- 
ports. 

Yesterday, at the exhibit on moving 
surpluses and expanding foreign mar- 
kets in the patio of the Department of 
Agriculture, Secretary Benson made the 
following comments which summarize 
some of these surplus-disposal accom- 
plishments: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Ezra 
Tarr BENSON AT EXHIBIT ON MovING SUR- 
PLUSES AND EXPANDING FOREIGN MARKETs, 
IN PATIO, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
May 9, 1957 
It gives me great pleasure to welcome our 

distinguished guests and all of you to the 

opening of this exhibit. We are especially 
honored to have with us Members of the 

Congress and friends from the diplomatic 

corps of other countries. 

We have an interesting and gratifying 
story to tell. I am sure that if you were to 
hear of an overstocked merchant in private 
business who, in an oversupplied market, 
nevertheless succeeded in reducing his in- 
ventory without crippling his business or 
jeopardizing the price structure—I am sure 
you would say this was an accomplishment 
of note. What the Department of Agricul- 
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tions over the past few years is equally note- 
worthy. 

Before we tell that story, however, I want 
to take this opportunity to pay a warm and 
sincere tribute to the devoted men and 
women and organizations who have helped 
make the story possible—who have helped 
us distribute our excess abundance at home 
and abroad. To each and every one I express 
the appreciation of agriculture, of Govern- 
ment, and of a multitude of people—espe- 
cially our farmers. I feel sure you have 
God's blessing in this noble work. 

I think it is a noteworthy fact that we have 
moved out of storage and into use nearly 
$9 billion worth of farm surpluses through 

programs in the past 4 years. 

It is noteworthy that we have been able to 
hang up the “sold out” sign for a sizable list 
of commodities, including cottonseed oil, 
cottonseed meal, hay and pasture seeds, soy- 
beans, linseed oil, and tung oil, 

It is noteworthy that stocks of grain 
sorghums, rice, barley, butter, dried milk, 
and wool have been reduced to low levels. 

It is noteworthy that United States farm 
exports have risen to the highest level in 
history. In this present fiscal year the total 
value of our farm exports will be about 
$414 billlon—almost $1 billion more than in 
1955-56, This is the fourth successive year 
of increasing farm exports. 

We have “swapped” a billion dollars worth 
of farm surpluses for strategic foreign mate- 
rials and other defense needs. 

We have sold agricultural exports for for- 
eign currencies to 31 friendly nations—be- 
cause they were short of dollars. New mar- 
kets have thereby been opened. Many of 
these should later develop into dollar sales 
outlets because we have created a desire for 
our products abroad. 

We are tooled up today to promote Ameri- 
can agricultural exports much better than 
ever before. We have our agricultural at- 
tachés working in principal countries of the 
world, We have marketing specialists going 
out on special foreign assignments. We 
have special export programs, We have our 
export prices down to where they are com- 
petitive. World consumers are becoming 
increasingly prosperous and represent a bet- 
ter market—and we are making our farm 
products known to them through trade fairs 
and other promotions. 

Yes, all this is indeed worthy of note. 

In February 1956, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had an investment in farm prod- 
ucts of about $8.9 billion, By June 30, the 
CCC investment is expected to be down to 
about $7.5 billion. But this tells only part 
of the story, Without our successful dis- 
posal programs, the CCC investment might 
now be more than twice its present total. 

This reduction in CCC surplus stocks is 
unique in that it is being accomplished in a 
world buyer’s market. Twice before CCC 
inventories were greatly reduced—during 
World War II and during the Korean emer- 
gency—both wartime “seller’s markets.” In 
both these periods our surplus food and fiber 
were an important war resource. In both 
periods prices were rising and markets were 
expanding, 

Today we are liquidating our stocks when 
there is no such emergency demand. Though 
it is true that Europe has been temporarily 
caught with short supplies of wheat and oil 
crops and the stoppage of traffic in the Suez 
has caused some shifts in import patterns, 
on the whole, this has been and remains a 
“buyer's market.” j 

We increased CCC disposals of all kind 
from $520 milion in fiscal 1953 to $2,723 
million in fiscal 1956. In the current fiscal 
year disposals will reach the staggering total 
of nearly $4 billion—almost 8 times as much 
as In fiscal 1953. 

How is the job being done? We have de- 
veloped special distribution programs, such 
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as the sales for foreign currencies and barter 
transactions I have mentioned. But, above 
all, we are em g more and more ex- 
ports for dollars. Our dollar sales now ac- 
count for approximately two-thirds of all 
CCC disposals. Furthermore, the Corpora- 
tion is recovering about 71 cents on the 
dollar from Its dollar sales. 

We are selling nearly all of our commodi- 
ties on a competitive-bid basis. We have 
timed our programs so they will not inter- 
fere with agricultural seasons. We have co- 
ordinated the sales policy and operations of 
eight Commodity Stabilization Service offices 
throughout the country. 

The result—and I am proud of it—is this: 
We are moving our inventory in an orderly 
manner and without adverse effect on 
domestic or world market prices. 

This, obviously, is the best way to dis- 
pose of our surpluses, But where we are 
not able to sell or barter we feel strongly 
our responsibility to make constructive use 
of the abundance with which we have been 
blessed. Food is produced to go into 
stomachs, not into wasteful storage. So we 
have given away some of our surplus—do- 
nated foods to persons both in this coun- 
try and abroad who don't get these foods, or 
who do not get enough of them. In the past 
year we've found good use in this way for 
nearly 3 billion pounds of our surplus foods, 

We've initlated a special milk program to 
help reduce the surplus by making more milk 
available to our children. 


I could bring you glownig accounts from 
teachers about what the milk program has 
meant. They have told us in some cases 
that the health of the children has improved, 
absenteeism has been cut down, and class- 
room accomplishment has been increased. 
More children are learning that milk tastes 
good, Today's program is helping to bulld 
tomorrow's market. 

This is the same sound concept on which 
our national school-lunch program is so 
firmly founded. Every day nearly 11 mil- 
lion children take part in this program. It 
has become an important aid to their health 
and well-being. Every year it makes a mar- 
ket for nearly $500 million worth of farm 
products—a market which will continue into 
the future, continuing to grow. 

I repeat, we in the Department and all of 
us, Interested in agriculurte owe our thanks 
to those who have helped make such a fine 
record for all these programs, the school- 
lunch supervisors and managers in this coun- 
try, and the United States voluntary relief 
agencies for their magnificent work in dis- 
tributing food to the needy abroad. 

And surely I would be remiss if I did not 
pay a sincere tribute to the excellent per- 
formance of American industry in helping to 
expand markets for our agricultural abun- 
dance. The men and women of industry 
are the professional marketers of farm 
products. We in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been happy to cooperate with in- 
dustry, We have been glad to play the minor 
rather than the major role, to be the Junior 
partner so to speak. We applaud American 
industry for what it has done. We say 
frankly that the improvement in the surplus 
situation is due largely to industry's accom- 
plishments, and that the national economy 
is more secure because of the aggressive help- 
fulness with which industry has tackled its 
part of the job. 

Finally, let me pay my sincere respects to 
the Members of Congress. They have pro- 
vided legislation—the tools, you might say 
for carrying out the great distribution job 
we are doing today. The surplus disposal 
legislation, the return of the agricultural 
attachés to this Department, the new oppor- 
tunities being created for bullding bigger 
markets—these and the continuing programs 
that we administer represent the well-con- 
sidered desires of Congress and the people. 
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By means of imaginative, bold market pro- 
motion, the foundation has been laid for 
larger outlets for United States farm products 
abroad and at home. We still have far to go. 
But I believe we have passed the penk of 
our surplus difficulties. 

We look forward with hope—and with the 
knowledge that people in a large part of 
the world know better the products of our 
land. 


- 


School Aid—The Unfounded Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal on the subject of Fed- 
eral aid to education. It contains some 
interesting factual data. 

The editorial follows: 

THE UNFOUNDED ARGUMENT 


Senator KNOwiAanp, the Republican mi- 
nority leader, had this to say about Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's 4-year, $2 billion Federal 
aid to schools plan: 

“My practical knowledge of Washington 
leads me to the conclusion that nothing 
terminates in 4 years, And I have never 
seen the Federal Government contribute 
money without wanting to exercise con- 
trol.“ 

There, in a nutshell, is the most cogent 
argument against the Federal aid school 
program. 

It is, however, an argument that a great 
many people say can and should be dis- 
counted where a great need exists. And, 
proponents of Federal aid say, a great need 
for school construction does exist, and the 
burden of meeting the need is greater than 
the States and local communities can pos- 
sibly bear without access to the Federal 
purse. Even Mr. Eisenhower, in his message 
to Congress on the school program, said; It 
cannot now be said, realistically, that the 
States and communities will meet the 
need.” 

To meet this need.“ Mr. Eisenhower pro- 
posed these steps, among others: Federal 
grants for school construction at the rate 
of $325 million for 4 years, or a total of $1.3 
billion; authorization of $750 million over 
4 years for Federal purchase of local school 
construction bonds when school districts 
cannot market them at reasonable interest 
rates, 

We have no idea how Mr. Eisenhower's 
advisers arrived at these exact figures about 
what is needed if the Nation's public school 
system is not to fall part. 

But we know that the figures are-wrong, 
for we know that the starting point for 
the figures is wrong. And that point of de- 
parture is that the States and communities 
either will not or cannot meet their own 
responsibilities, 

Realistically, it can be sald—and proved 
that the responsibility is being met. The 
Investment Bankers Association's statistical 
bulletin reports that for the 9-month period 
ending March 31 last, school bonds totaling 
$1,500,000,000 were sold by States and local 
communities, an alltime record. 

Now, how does that compare to previous 
years? There are no exactly comparable fig- 
ures, but the Federal Reserve Board's sta- 
tistics on State and local government bonds 
sold for education purposes are close enough. 
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And for like 9-month periods, the picture 
looks like this: 1946-47, $136 million; 1949 
50, $412 million; 1952-53, $778 million; 1955- 
56, $1.1 billion. These increasing expendi- 
tures for schools, as the IBA shows, on March 
31 reached $1.5 billion. 

Nor is that all; States, counties, municipal- 
ities, townships, and school districts all over 
the Nation were authorized by the voters in 
the first 3 months to spend $209 million for 
education, some of which bonds have not 
yet gone to market. And bond elections 
Scheduled by taxpayers through November 
and already scheduled for yea or nay by the 
voters is another total of $429 million for 
education bond issues. Some will be reject- 
€d—and that is also a responsibility of the 
local taxpayers who know best what they 
need, 

We hope somebody will put all these fig- 
ures on the congressional blackboard where 
everybody can see them. For we think the 
figures will answer for a long time to come 
the unfounded argument about the need 
for Federal aid because the people back 
home are doing little or nothing to meet 
responsibilities that are theirs. 


Ballistic Missiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, last night’s paper quotes the 
President as being opposed to the Army 
development of intermediate range 
ballistic missiles because the Army would 
“have to request observation of the en- 
emy situation“ and the only way the 
Army could find out is from the Air 
Force. This puts the Army squarely into 
the Air Force’s business.“ 

If you don't stop to think about it, 
this may seem plausible. If you do stop 
to think, you will realize that it doesn't 
make sense. I am sure the President 
realizes that our armed services inte- 
grate their efforts in many ways and that 
one of these has always been in the mat- 
ter of intelligence and observation. Cer- 
tainly, the President must know that the 
Air Force has responsibility for major 
air reconnaissance for the Army. The 
Air Force provides the air photos and 
Teconnaissance for long-range artillery 
fire, Yet I have never seen where this 
has caused the Air Force to stake out any 
claim to develop, control, and operate the 
artillery. Reconnaissance and air photos 
of enemy front lines and bunkers are 
obtained for the Army by the Air Force, 
but I have never seen any of their per- 
sonnel operating our mortars or putting 
a satchel or pole charge in a bunker em- 
brasure. The Air Force is not auto- 
matically the monarch of all it surveys. 

The Army has done a splendid job in 
the development of the missile, Jupiter, 
and should not be hamstrung in their 
efforts to continue its development and 
use. I think the Congress should go into 
the matter very thoroughly, checking on 
the charge that this is a move to turn 
the missile development over to General 
Motors as was done with tanks when 
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Chrysler contracts were canceled and 
General Motors given the breaks. The 
Congress needs to determine whether the 
Air Force is seeking to take advantage of 
the fact that it has many of its spokes- 
men in high places in the administra- 
tion. The Congress should determine 
whether or not a little competition be- 
tween the services and a little more free 
enterprise might not be a good thing in 
developing the best missiles that can be 
had, at a time when the degree of success 
may determine the survival of our way 
of life. 

This is too big a question to cover in 
this brief discussion, as there are many 
questions and the right answers are 
needed to insure survival of our country. 
I am asking that you reserve your deci- 
sion until the facts can be brought out. 
Do not be swayed by a superficial off-the- 
cuff statement which begs the funda- 
mental issues. 


All Eyes Are Turning Down Pensacola 
Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
hås reason to be proud of the fine his- 
torical background which is associated 
with Pensacola and northwest Florida. 
This recorded history dates from August 
15. 1559, when Don Tristan de Luna 
landed his Spanish colonists in Florida 
at Pensacola in an attempt to establish 
a permanent settlement. 

House Concurrent Resolution 117, 
which I introduced, commemorates this 
event, and has received the approval of 
the distinguished House Committee on 
the Judiciary, and will very soon be 
placed on the Hoyse Calendar. An iden- 
tical resolution passed the House in the 
closing days of the last session, but was 
not acted on in the Senate. 

Our pride in northwest Florida is not 
limited to historical background. Pres- 
ent developments are equally significant. 
A very fine editorial which effectively 
points out these facts was published re- 
cently in the Florida Times-Union from 
the pen of Caleb J. King, Jr., editorial 
page editor of that newspaper. - 

I take the liberty of including it in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

Aut EYES ARE TURNING DOWN PENSACOLA War 

Federal participation in the 400th anniver- 
sary celebration to be staged in Pensacola 2 
years hence would draw national attention 
to the project, and Representative Bon SIKES 
is sponsoring a resolution in the House of 
Representatives seeking such support from 
the Government in Washington. 

The resolution says that on August 15, 1559, 
Don Tristan de Luna landed Spanish colonists 
at Pensacola. This feat of exploration and 
discovery often has been described as the 
first attempt to found a European settlement 
in Florida. 
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Federal participation in “the event would 
not be difficult, inasmuch as there are a num- 
ber of Government installations in north- 
west Florida from which personnel could be 
drawn to take part in the program. In Pen- 
sacola itself is the naval airbase, one of the 
first of its kind in the Nation. Nearby are 
Eglin Field and the Tyndall Airbase which 
have bulked large in the growth of that 
region. 

In less than a quarter of a century, Fort 
Walton Beach, the center of much of the Air 
Force activity, has forged ahead from a mere 
recreation resort to a sizable city, an expan- 
sion which is also reflected in the growth of 
Panama City. Congressman Sr«xzs’ own 
Crestview also has felt the beneficial effects 
of this activity. 

But if Pensacola is the capital of Armed 
Forces aerial expansion in that area, it is 
also the hub of an upsurge in industrial de- 
velopment. A day hardly passes that the 
Times-Union (on the stands at 6 a. m. in 
Chestview) doesn’t announce that another 
industry has chosen Escambia County and 
its environs as the site for a new plant. 

The national emblems which have fiown 
over that city include the Spanish, French, 
Confederate, British, and American, but it is 
the latter flag, of course, under which Pen- 
sacola has prospered. 

It is for the same reason that de Luna 
came in 1559 that industry is coming to Pen- 
sacola, Its land-locked harbor is described 
as the best on that section of the gulf coast, 
affording ready access to the world’s trade 
routes, Santa Rosa Island, lying only a short 
distance off the mainland, adds to the value 
of this natural harbor, 

As an outstanding testimony that such a 
thing as regionalism doesn’t exist in Florida, 
the entire populace of the State should join 
in dynamic support of Federal participation 
in the celebration at Pensacola, a city which 
is a living symbol of the expression “New 
South.” This would be a worthy means of 
declaring the leadership Florida is taking in 
& region of great potential growth, 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure and pride, touched with 
sadness, that I join in paying tribute to 
Rumanian Independence Day. 

I join in this occasion with pleasure 
because it affords me the opportunity 
to express my admiration and esteem for 
the Rumanians who have contributed so 
much to the making of our world today, 
and those who remain firm in their love 
for freedom though imprisoned behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I join in this occasion with pride based 
on contacts in my home city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., with many fine American citi- 
zens of Rumanian descent. They have 
contributed much to the progress of this 
city, as they have done in many cities 
across the country, enriching our na- 
tional life with the particular traits and 
attributes which mark those of Ru- 
manian extraction. 

I join in this occasion with sadness 
because the people of Rumania, though 
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steadfastly clinging to their belief in lib- 
erty, are now denied any measure of that 
freedom which is the inherent right of 
every man. Yet, my confidence in the 
will of these people to be free is un- 
bounded. The overlords of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy are learn- 
ing this lesson well. 

It is fitting, on the occasion of Ru- 
manian Independence Day this year, that 
we in America look back on the many 
accomplishments of this Nation. But 
more than that, we in America are con- 
cerned with the present and future of 
these fine people. 

To those behind the Iron Curtain we 
send our greetings and our fervent 
prayers for a brighter future. May the 
day be not too distant when these noble 
people will once more join with the 
United States and her friends in the 
family of free nations. 


The Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Mr. W. C. Burton, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Greens- 
boro Daily News, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

PINCH THE Post Orrice Ir You Dare 


(By W. C. Burton) 


Let's open up the parcel-post window and 
the registered-mail window, along with the 
stamp and money-order windows, and venti- 
late this United States postal-service ques- 
tion. Let's permit some fresh air and reason, 
and some pretty strong feelings in the bar- 
gain, to play upon the subject for a while. 


I don't know very much about the inner. 


and intricate workings of the United States 
Post Office Department, so I can speak freely. 
And I can certainly speak with deep feeling. 
I have had my say about the post office once 
before, and what I said was, in essence, this: 
Don't mess around with the postal service; 
it's just about the best and most valuable and 
most important service that the Government 
has to offer. 

I have such a mighty respect and such a 
powerful affection for the postal service that 
I always stand rigidly at attention and lick a 
stamp, as a sort of salute, a silent tribute, 
whenever its name is mentioned In my 
hearing. 

It is my great daily adventure to go down 
to the post office every day; some days I go 
2 or 3 times, to unlock my post-office box and 
see what the boys have stuffed into it. The 
novelty of this simple act never wears thin 
for me. What will be inside? A letter from 
some friend across the State or across the 
Nation? Will the box contain that tanta- 
lizing little rectangle of colored cardboard 
bearing the legend, “Call for package”? Will 
it hold an offer from someone who wants to 
send me, bless his generous heart, genuine 
hand-painted, wrinkleproof $5 neckties for 
a mere $1 apiece, 6 for $5? Iam not immune 
even to those blandishments. 

Each morning the daily paper is there, 
the tidings of all the known world wrapped 
in a few folds of newsprint and waiting for 
me in my post-office box, just because the 
post-office people are so nice and obliging 
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that they place it there, without fall, early 
every day. At least once a week a check 
reposes in the box, The familiar envelope 
winks at me cordially through the numbered 
glass window long before I can insert and 
turn the key in the Yale lock. What a happy 
little cubicle the post-office box is on such 
occasions, Then I skip merrily from the post 
office to the bank, where I can make good 
most of the checks I wrote the week before. 

And the magazines, the gay, colorful, 
fascinating magazines which sometimes seem 
to swell the box to bursting. And Christmas 
cards and Easter cards and birthday cards 
and all sorts of things, not to mention that 
most enthralling of all forms of literature, 
catalogs, all kinds of catalogs. Of course, it 
is true and it is only fair to mention it— 
the monthly bills are placed in my post- 
office box, too, but, then, nothing is perfect. 
We have to accept the bitter with the sweet, 
~ Oh, I'll tell you, no man stands higher 
in my esteem than the fellow who invented 
the post office. He is a great hero in my 
private hall of fame, a tremendously large- 
hearted benefactor whose statue should grace 
every public park, public school, and pool- 
room, 

Well, you can see how I feel about the 
United States postal service and you can 
understand how I blanch at the very thought 
that somebody is going to pinch the post 
office. 

Now, Mr. Summerfield, I don’t know you 
and I'm not taking up for you. What you 
did before you managed to wind up on the 
winning side and get this job you've got, 
I don't know. And, not meaning to be im- 
pertinent, I don't care. I guess you have 
done some good things and some bad ones, 
I like the new ballpoint pens, I like some 
of the new commonsense regulations on class 
matter, (When a dime-store label was re- 
garded as a true voucher of a parcel's con- 
tents but the same assurance in a sender's 
own hand wouldn't do—boy, that was always 
ridiculous.) 

I don't know what you did with all that 
money, Mr. Summerfield. Maybe you spent 
most of it wisely. I don't know. I doubt it, 
but I don't know. I know you must have 
spent several thousand dollars getting tacky 
little paper signs printed and put over the 
doors of your post offices—when the same 
wording “United States Post Office” was 
already emblazoned a block's length across 
the buildings, carved in granite or cast in 
bronze. Now that, in itself, Mr. Summer- 
field, is a prime example of a pretty silly way 
to run a post-office department. 

The United States postal service has always 
been a superlative service, sometimes almost 
superhuman in its efficiency and persistence. 
I haven't noticed any spectacular changes 
that made me exclaim, “Boy, that little old 
Arthur Summerfield is really a crackerjack 
little old Postmaster General.” 

So, as I say, Im not taking up for you, 
Mr, Summerfield. Im taking up for the 
hundreds of thousands of post-office em- 
ployees, the clerks, the carriers, the sorters, 
and fillers-out of forms; all the people who 
carry out this diverse and wonderful and 
far-reaching service so infallibly day after 
day, and will continue to do so though Sum- 
merflelds may come and Summerfields may 
go with the winters of other times and 
terms. 

I was in our post office here in our town 
the other day, and I noticed the glue in the 
old gluepot was mighty thin. I suspect that 
you are just watering the last administra- 
tion's glue, Mr. Summerfield, and that kind 
of economy is not going to get you anywhere, 

The boys in our post office have kept right 
on giving the same courteous, old faithful 
accommodations, economy or no economy, 
The other day I got a call-for-package card 
in my box. I presented it at the window. 
The clerk said “You haven't got a package— 
your wife phoned and said you'd better have 
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the right front tire on the car checked; it's 
getting flat.” That’s the kind of service 
that no deficit can cut. 

I don't think a stamp hike is the answer, 
either. We lost that bulwark of the Ameri- 
can way of life, the penny post card. Must 
we surrender that engrained institution, the 
8-cent stamp? 

Look at it this way: The postal service is 
the Government’s greatest, most amazing 
service to the greatest number of people, 
It pays much of its own way, besides giv- 
ing free rent to the customs, internal reve- 
nue, 1 or 2 farm agencies, the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. 

Come on, Congress. With the very possible 
exception of Mr, Summerfield's salary, I am 
calling for pay raises and fresh glue all 
around. 


Write It Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


O OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is about 
time that this country has taken a realis- 
tic approach to the real cost_of the quick 
tax writeoff program haphazardly oper- 
ated by the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to grant quick tax writeoffs to special 
friends of the administration. 

In view of the current drive for a tax 
reduction for all taxpaying segments of 
the economy there is a very definite 
prospect that all tax writeoffs granted 
at this time will result in permanent tax 
loss to the Treasury of the United States. 

Although Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey has complained about 
the tax loss resulting from quick tax 
amortization and states that it has no 
fair or logical end, it was interesting to 
note in the insertion recently made in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, that companies 
with which the Secretary’s M. C. Hanna 
Co. is associated directly or by interlock- 
ing directorates, have received a bounti- 
ful share of quick tax writeoff certifi- 
cates exceeding $1 billion. Although 
rumors persist that the Secretary will 
soon be leaving his public post, it is my 
guess that his departure from public life 
will not occur until adequate arrange- 
ments are established for an additional 
quota of so-called essential writeoff cer- 
tificates to the steel industry, which ap- 
parently cannot do anything without 
getting a special tax benefit, 

The following editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of today entitled “Write It 
Off,” is directly on point: 

Warre Ir Orr 

The fast tax writeoff has no proper place 
in a peacetime economy. In a mixed econ- 
omy like that at present, this 1 in- 
ducement should be available only where it 
is essential to support a specific defense pro- 
duction goal. This has been the general 
philosophy which has lately prevailed, for 
the most part, in the administration of the 
rapid aamortization program set up for the 
Korean emergency, 

Senator Brip proposes to reinforce the cur- 
tailment on the fast tax writeoff by law. 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey support the Byrd pro- 
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posal in principle. But Defense Mobllizer 
Gordon’ Gray would like to retain a fuller 
measure of administrative flexibility so that 
the quick writeoff would be available on 
standby to meet sudden defense needs. 

Quite aside from the substantial cost to 
the Treasury of rapid amortization, which 
could be justified in an emergency, the evil 
of this program is that it cannot possibly be 
applied equitably and invites an unending 
series of pressures from various industries for 
tickets on the gravy train. The most deter- 
Mined administration of the present law is 
bound to break down under some of these 
pressures—as, seemingly, in the case of the 
Idaho Power Co. which has been granted fast 
writeoff certificates for its dams to be built 
in lieu of the Hells Canyon project, on the 
justification that the same benefits were 
earlier given to others. 

Such a policy, as Secretary Humphrey 
notes, has no fair or logical end. For this 
reason, we think the temptations inherent in 
standby authority ought to be removed by 
law. If a real emergency arose, a new pro- 
gram could and would be quickly provided 


by Congress. 


A Tribute to Rumanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for Ru- 
Manians May 10 is a great national holi- 
day. On this day in the year 1866 Prince 
Charles arrived in Bucharest where he 
took the oath to the Constitution. 
Eleven years later on the same day 
Rumania proclaimed her complete inde- 
pendence from Turkey, and a short time 
thereafter heroically won that inde- 
pendence on the battlefield. And then, 
on the same date at the close of World 
War I, Bessarabia, Transylvania, and 
Bukovina were finally united with 
Rumania. 

Americans of Rumanian origin have 
good reason, therefore, to commemorate 
the anniversary of these great landmarks 
in history. Unfortunately, not all Ru- 
Manians can celebrate this national 
holiday in freedom, for as you all know 
this once happy and prosperous people 
are now ruthlessly suppressed beneath 
the boot of the Communist tyrant. Dur- 
ing this past decade, however, the Ru- 
Manians have had to adjust to this 
tyranny and live their lives as best they 
could under unnatural conditions. Re- 
cent reports from Bucharest indicate 
that the hardships visited upon Rumania 
by the Communists have been great, but 
nonetheless the people persist in survival, 

Politically, Rumania continues to be 
dominated by the Soviet-imposed dicta- 
torship of the Communist Party. Elec- 
tions in February, staged in the Soviet 
Manner, demonstrated the totality of 
Communist control. Dissent was impos- 
sible for the 10,800,000 voters who went 
to the polls. 

Nor has Rumania’s economy been 
spared the disastrous consequences of 
Soviet control. Fertile and oil-rich Ru- 
Mania is being exhausted by her Com- 
Munist masters. Savings by the people 
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have been repeatedly wiped out by cur- 
rency devaluations. Mounting inflation 
has put the cost of consumer goods be- 
yond the reach of the workers. Food 
costs are high, and currency is evaluated 
at an unrealistic rate of exchange so that 
the meager earnings of the worker have 
no sensible relationship to actual pur-. 
chasing power. 

And yet, despite this continuing state 
of general depression, Rumanians have 
not succumbed to despair. A recent re- 
port from Bucharest by a skilled Ameri- 
can correspondent related that the Ru- 
manian capital was a joy after living in 
Moscow. Neither Communist trappings 
nor thinly concealed poverty could rob 
Bucharest, he said, of its cosmopolitan 
air. Resources of personal attire are 
shoddy and few, he wrote, but Rumanian 
women dress in taste and style unknown 
in Moscow. He reported also that resi- 
dents of Bucharest, despite their present 
despondency, show an animation rarely 
seen in the stolid faces of Moscovites. 

It is a hopeful sign that Rumanians 
are weathering the storm of Communist 
oppression. They are a hardy people, 
long used to oppression under the Turks. 
Our hopes and prayers go out to them 
that their national spirit shall never be 
broken. So long as they hold fast to 
this spirit, the soul of the nation will live. 
And so long as the nation lives, there is 
always hope for freedom and independ- 
ence. 


President Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express my personal pleasure over the 
visit to our Nation’s Capital by Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam, and to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the achievements of this outstanding 
democratic leader of southeast Asia. 

In 1953 and again in 1955, I had the 
opportunity to study the situation in 
Vietnam as a member of special study 
missions to that country. I vividly re- 
call the black outlook and the almost in- 
surmountable problems which faced 
President Diem when he took his office. 

Because I well realize the gravity of 
the crisis which he has weathered, I am 
particularly impressed by the remarkable 
progress achieved by Vietnam under: his 
leadership. 

Whereas just 3 years ago apathy, dis- 
order, and depression prevailed in that 
land, today Vietnam is playing a vigorous 
and a vital role in stemming the tide of 
communism in southeast Asia. Inspired 
by the courageous leadership of Presi- 
dent Diem, the people of Vietnam—with 
the constructive aid of their loyal friends 
in the United States—have not only 
managed to solve many of their pressing 
internal problems but they have in addi- 
tion offered a brilliant example to the 
other peoples of Asia. 
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In recognizing the vital role which 
President Diem has played in these im- 
pressive developments, Lalso want to ex- 
press my deep respect for President Diem 
whose modesty, stanch belief in the vic- 
tory of the cause of truth and freedom, 
undaunted courage and tremendous ef- 
fort have helped to write a new and a 
bright page in the history of his people 
and of his country. 


The Weak Case of Alger Hiss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Alger Hiss is now offering excuses and 
they are weak ones for his conviction as 
a perjurer. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including the following 
editorial entitled Popular Emotional 
Aberrations”: 

POPULAR EMOTIONAL ABERRATIONS 


Alger Hiss has written a book called “In 
the Court of Public Opinion” in which he 
lays his conviction for perjury’ to popular 
emotional aberrations—a $10 phrase mean- 
ing everybody was so mixed up they went 
off half-cocked and sent him to jail. 

We suppose this could happen; but let's 
see how Mr. Hiss says it occurred: 

First, there was a plot in 1948 by the Re- 
publicans on the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee to strike at the Democrats 
by disgracing Mr. Hiss and thus discrediting 
the New Deal, the Yalta agreement, and the 
United Nations. The handful of Republicans 
aroused feeling against him by deliberately 
heightening an anti-Communist climate of 
public opinion. This, Mr. Hiss says, created 
such pressures that the Democrats tried and 
Judged him, and some jurors were openly 
hostile and some lobbied with fellow jurors 
against him. Whittaker Chambers lied and 
the FBI gathered evidence and questioned 
people improperly. Thomas F. Murphy, a 
Democrat, prosecuted him unfairly and 
Judge Goddard, a Republican, prevented Mr. 
Hiss from having an unbiased trial. And 
the jury, Democrats and Republicans, con- 
victed him, 

Thus was began as a plot by some Repub- 
licans on a House committee to make trouble 
for a Democratic administration was so suc- 
cessful that the Democrats joined in the hue 
and cry, and the judicial system of the Na- 
tlon—trom the district court in New York 
through the appellate court and up to the 
Supreme Court—was so taken In by the GOP 
that Mr. Hiss became a sacrifice to the popu- 
lar emotional aberrations of the time, It was 
just politics, 


Well, we suppose all that could happen, 
too. But let's see what did happen. Mr. 
Hiss had a number of defense lawyers there 
to present his side; the judge and the jurors 
saw all the evidence in the case and Mr. Hiss 
was convicted. He appealed his case and 
a court of appeals (three Federal Judges) up- 
held the conviction. And the United States 
Supreme Court twice found no grounds to 
review the second trial conviction and Mr. 
Hiss served his time for perjury for denying 
that he had engaged in Communist es- 
pionage. 

Though he exercised every right that safe- 
guards & man on trial and every appeal that 
safeguards a convicted man from judicial 
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error, Mr. Hiss has a right also to appeal to 
the court of public opinion. 

We don't think that he has helped his case 
very much, though, by attacking a judicial 
system that protected him from both bias 
and error on the ground that emotion 
swayed both jurors and judges. In the last 
analysis, the misfortunes of Alger Hiss were 
Caused only by Alger Hiss. 


Budget Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of May 5 empha- 
sizing the importance of not permitting 
the very necessary pursuit of economy 
in Government to impair the operation 
of the national-defense programs; 

Burr Ficrr 


The big fight over the 1958 budget is now 
well underway, and the big danger is that 
Congress will cut it in the wrong places and 
for the wrong reasons. The President, be- 
latedly, to be sure, is showing increasing 
signs of concern that his budget will be un- 
wisely slashed; and a few of the “Eisenhower 
Republicans” in the Senate—there are not 
many of them, at best—are rallying round to 
his defense. 

That the $71.8 billion budget should have 
occasioned cries of anguish from conserva- 
tives in both parties is hardly a surprise, as 
it is the largest in peacetime history. But 
so is our gross national product, and so are 
the demands on Government. 

Nevertheless, there unquestionably is water 
that can be squeezed out of this budget, and 
the President implicitly admits this even as 
he defends the budget as a whole with wel- 
come vigor and new-found conviction. But 
it is essential for the welfare and the very 
security of this Nation that the cuts not be 
made haphazardly, thoughtlessly, or for po- 
litical reasons, as too many Members of Con- 
gress are apparently inclined to do. 

For Instance, mutual aid provides a tempt- 
ing target. As the President noted the other 
day in his talk to representatives of that most 
useful organization, the League of Women 
Voters, “foreign aid doesn’t have any pres- 
sure group in any Congressman's district. 
It is something that has to depend on the 
intelligence of the American people, and 
not on selfish interest.“ Indiscriminate or 
across-the-board cuts in this 64.4 billion 
program would be the worst kind of econ- 
omy, ultimately leading to larger expendi- 
tures than ever. 

While similar caution should also be ap- 
plied to the $38 billion allocated to the 
Defense Department, here it would seem 
that some effective squeezing might be done 
without harm to anything but the pride of 
one or another of the military services. It 
is dificult for laymen to pinpoint possible 
economies in anything so technical as a de- 
fense budget; but we note that even so care- 
ful a man as Representative Manon, of Texas, 
chairman of the House Military Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, declared a week ago 
that the unwholesome and very wasteful 
rivalry among Army, Navy, and Air Force 
had gotten out of hand and was leading to 
constant demands for more money, more pro- 
grams, and more duplications, particularly 
in the missiles field. Here might bea good 
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place to take a second, third, or even a fourth 
look with an eye to effecting economies with- 
out risking weakness. 

As the President has said, Congress itself 
could through orderly legislative action cur- 
tall some large expenditures that are now 
required by law. We would suggest that 
unwise’ and uneconomic farm supports 
should be placed in this category. Whether 
budgeted or not large-scale capital improve- 
ments much better suited to a time of de- 
pression than to an era of ultraprosperity 
could be slashed without harm to the na- 
tional economy, such as the pork-barrel om- 
nibus rivers and harbors bill, amounting to 
$1.5 billion, that was recently passed by 
the Senate and is now in the House. We 
would also point to the gigantic Fryingpan- 
Arkansas reclamation project, just approved 
by the Senate Interior Committee, that would 
take water from one side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and put it on the other for irrigation 
and other purposes at tremendous public 
cost. We have not noticed that Congress is 
in any hurry to adopt badly needed reform 
budgeting and accounting procedure as rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission, 
though the suggested improvements would 
undoubtedly in the long run save hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Economies could and should be made, but 
they ought to be made in areas where the 
Nation can afford to make them, and with 
sufficient care so that no essential national 
interest will be seriously impaired. This is 
a harder job to do than to make sweeping 
reductions for political effect; but it is a job 
that can be done. 


Navigation and Use of the Suez Canal a 
Brilliant Legal Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, considerable lipservice has been paid 
to our reliance upon international law as 
a rule of conduct between nations. Is it 
not strange therefore that we find our 
own Government and others, too, who 
have failed to challenge the legality of 
the Egyptian nationalization decree. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
am including a speech of Hon. George A. 
Finch, prominent member of the Wash- 
ington bar and known throughout the 
United States for his knowledge of inter- 
national law, delivered before the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law in 
Washington on April 25. For the Mem- 
bers of this House who are lawyers, I am 
sure that they will find this presentation 
by Mr. Finch extremely interesting: 

NAVIGATION AND USE oF THE SUEZ CANAL 
(By George A. Finch, president of the Inter- 

American Academy of Comparative and In- 

ternational Law) 

When the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law was founded 51 years ago to pro- 
mote the establishment and maintenance of 
international relations on the basis of law 
and justice there were many more skeptics 
than believers in that aspiration. Today 
world opinion is overwhelmingly opposed to 
the use of armed force to settle international 
disputes, certainly to the point that an offer 
of peaceful settlement should be made and 
refused before nations draw the sword in 
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their legitimate right of self-defense, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's condemnation of the 
armed attack upon Egypt last fall represented 
an official expression of this generally ac- 
cepted opinion; but the provocation for that 
attack continues to be the most imminent 
threat to the maintenance of peace on the 
basis of law and justice, 

The aggression at the Suez Canal was trig- 
gered on July 26 last by the precipitate and 
legally unjustifiable act of the President uf 
Egypt purporting to nationalize the Suez 
Canal Co. The decree transferred to the 
Egyptian Government all the company's 
assets, rights, and obligations and dissolved 
“all the organizations and committees that 
now operate its management (art. I). The 
canal itself was; of course, the most valuable 
asset of the company. In plain language, 
the concession under which the canal was 
bullt and has been successfully operated for 
88 out of a definitely agreed term of 99 years, 
to the mutual benefit aud advantage of both 
parties to the concession contract, was ar- 
bitrarily abrogated, the company was dis- 
solyed, and its property confiscated by the 
Egyptian Government, 

The offer of the Egyptian Government, if 
carried out in good faith, to indemnify the 
stockholders in accordance with the value of 
the shares shown in the closing quotations of 
the Paris Stock Exchange on the day pre- 
ceding the confiscation was inadequate. It 
did not take into account the worth of the 


‘unexpired term of the concession, and no as- 


surances were given as to the time or method 
of payment of the proposed compensation. 
The confiscation decree specified only that 
“the payment of said indemnity shall be ef- 
fected after the nation has taken delivery of 
all the assets and properties of the national- 
ized company.” An offer to indemnify the 
owners from the proceeds of their own prop- 
erty might properly be considered unjust en- 
richment of the expropriator according to 
our legal standards, 

The concession provides that at its expira- 
tion, when the Egyptian Government might 
lawfully resume possession of the canal it 
would be the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment "to take over all materials and supplies 
used in the company's maritime service and 
in return to pay the company the value to be 
fixed, either by amicable agreement or on the 
basis of an opinion of experts” (art. XVI). 
The Egyptian Government cannot relieve it- 
self of that responsibility by unlawfully ter- 
minating the concession. 

There is no proper analogy of the so-called 
nationalization of the Suez Canal and the 
nationalization laws of other countries duly 
enacted incident to social and economic re- 
forms, The Suez Canal is so impressed with 
an international public use that it was not 
subject to the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain for purely internal purposes by any 
party to the Convention of Constantinople of 
1888. In a tripartite statement issued at 
London on August 2 the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States officially asserted that “the Universal 
Suez Canal Co. has always had an inter- 
national character in terms of its sharehold- 
ers, directors, and operating personnel, and 
in terms of its responsibility to assure the 
efficient functioning as an international 
waterway of the Suez Canal. In 1888 all the 
great powers then principally concerned with 
the international character of the canal and 
its free, open, and secure use without dis- 
crimination joined in the treaty and conven- 
tion of Constantinople. 


“This provided for the benefit of all the 
world that the international character of the 
canal would be perpetuated for all time, irre- 
spective of the expiration of the concession 
of the Universal Suez Canal Company. As 
recently as October 1954,” the statement con- 
tinued, “Egypt recognized that the Suez 
Canal is ‘a waterway economically, commer- 
cially, and strategically of international im- 
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portance,’ and renewed its determination to 
uphold the Convention of 1888.“ 

The circumstances under which the canal 
was seized and the reasons given for its siez- 
ure fall to bring this so-called act of na- 
tionalization within the sphere of what may 
be considered justified governmental action 
to promote internal social and economic re- 
form. The record shows that the Egyptian 
decree of July 26, 1956, was an act of retalia- 
tion against the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States for their declina- 
tion to extend financial help to Egypt to 
build the high dam on the Nile River at 
Aswan, and the seizure of the canal was for 
the purpose of providing Egypt with substi- 
tute finances to build the dam. 

The concession stipulates that “disputes 
which arise between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the company will be placed before 
local courts and decided according to the 
laws of the country.” The record is devoid 
of any evidence that the Egyptian Govern- 
Ment took any action in its courts against 
the company as a preliminary step to the 
abrogation of the concession. 

The impact of the arbitrary action of the 
Egyptian Government upon those who still 
believe in the validity of contracts made by 
sovereigns is sought to be minimized by argu- 
ing that the nationalization applied only 
to the company and not to the canal. No 
one has ever contended that the Suez Canal 
Company is of any nationality other than 
Egyptian. The decree of nationalization re- 
fers to the company as already being an 
“Egyptian stock company.” Why, then, the 
decree of nationglization if it was to apply 
to the company alone? 

The argument is likewise untenable in the 
light of President Nasser’s speech at the time 
he announced his decree of July 26. “This 
Canal is an Egyptian canal. * * * Today, 
citizens,” he declared, “our rights in the Suez 
Canal have been restored to us after 100 
years.” Again, “The Suez Canal was built 
Tor the sake of Egypt and for its benefit; 
* ¢ o today, our wealth has been restored 
to us” 3 

Communist admirers and supporters of 
President Nasser attempt to maintain that 
his action was no breach of international 
law on the ground that the treatment of the 
company was a purely internal Egyptian 
matter over which that Government had ex- 
clusive control as a sovereign nation. In the 
view of this speaker, that position is also 
inadmissible. It is not a rule of interna- 
tional law that sovereignty confers immunity 
to violate international obligations. Sov- 
ereignty imposes duties as well as rights, in- 
cluding the exercise of good faith in the 
fulfillment of contracts legally made by gov- 
ernments with private concessionaires, as 
well as in the observance of the obligations 
of solemn treaties. 

Every nation, on being received, at her 
Own request, into the circle of civilized gov- 
ernments, must understand that she not 
only attains rights of sovereignty and the 
dignity of national character, but that she 
binds herself also to the strict and faithful 
Observance of all those principles, laws, and 


usages which have obtained currency among. 


clyllized states. No community can be 
allowed to enjoy the benefit of national char- 
acter in modern times without submitting to 
all the duties which that character im- 
poses.” * 

Germany relied upon the same argument 
to justify on the ground of sovereignty her 
refusal to allow the steamship Wimbledon to 
Pass through the Kiel Canal. The Kiel Canal 
Was built by Germany within German terri- 
tory, and it was conceded before the Treaty 
of Versailles that the canal was an internal 
canal under the exclusive control of the ter- 
Titorial sovereign. On the application of 
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several governments parties to the Treaty of 
Versailles, who invoked article 380 of that 
treaty, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice decided against Germany's conten- 
tion, holding: 

“The Court declines to see in the conclu- 
sion of any treaty by which a state under- 
takes to perform or refrain from performing 
a particular act an abandonment of its soy- 
ereignty. No doubt any convention of this 
kind places a restriction upon the exercise 
of the sovereign rights of the state, in the 
sense that it requires them to be exercised 
im a certain way. But the right of entering 
into international engagements is àn attri- 
bute of state sovereignty.” * 

Notwithstanding the repeated disclaimers 
of the Egyptian Government that it has no 
intention to disregard the obligations of the 
Treaty of Constantinople of 1888, it is im- 
possible to separate the legal issues raised by 
the cancellation of the company’s conces- 
sion, under the circumstances and for the 
reasons given for that act, from the relevant 
provisions of the convention, 

The antecedents of that convention date 
back to the war between Russian and Turkey 
of 1877-78. At that time the Suez Canal was 
in kish—and therefore belligerent—ter- 
ritory. The Institute of International Law, 
at its session at Zurich on September 13, 
1877, appointed a committee to study the 
methods by which the canal might regu- 
larly and finally be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the common law of war. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations of that com- 
mittee, the institute, at its session at Brus- 
sels on September 4, 1879, adopted a reso- 


. lution which declared: “It is of general in- 


terest to all nations that the maintenance 
and use of the Suez Canal for all kinds of 
communications shall be protected as much 
as possible by conventional international 
law.” The resolution proposed that States 
unite with a view to avoiding as much as 
possible any measure which may damage or 
put in danger the canal and its appendages 
even in case of war.“ “ 

The Convention of Constantinople, eventu- 
ally concluded in 1888, follows closely the 
recommendations of the institute. The pre- 
amble states the intention of the signatories 
to establish, “by a conventional act, a defi- 
nite system intended to guarantee, at all 
times and to all the powers, the free use 
of the Suez Maritime Canal, and thus to 
complete the system under which the navi- 
gation of this canal has been placed” by the 
firman of the Sultan, dated February 22, 
1866. It refers to the convention as “sanc- 
tioning the concessions” of the khedive of 
Egypt. In addition to stipulating for the 
free use of the canal “in time of war as in 
time of peace, to every vessel of commerce 
or of war, without distinction of flag,” the 
convention provides for the neutrality of the 
canal in time of war. 

The convention requires the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment, within the limits of its powers, to 
take the necessary measures for enforcing 
the execution of the treaty (art. IX), and 
charges the agents of the other signatory 
powers in Egypt “‘to see that it is carried 
out“ (art. VIII). Oppenheim classifies the 
Treaty of Constantinople as “a pure law- 
making treaty,” and he construes article VIII 
as establishing an international commission 
“for the supervision of the execution of that 
treaty.“ * 

In flat contradiction of the pretensions of 
President Nasser that “the Suez Canal was 
built for the sake of Egypt and for its bene- 
fit,” article XII of the Convention of Con- 
stantinople provides: 

“The high contracting parties, by applica- 
tion of the principle of equality as regards 
free use of the canal, a principle which forms 
one of the bases of the present treaty, agree 
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that none of them shall seek, with respect 
to the canal, territorial or commercial advan- 
tages or privileges in any international ar- 
rangements that may be concluded.” 

It is submitted that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment cannot within the accepted principles 
of international law applicable to the inter- 
pretation of the convention abrogate the 
international arrangements under which the 
canal was built and has been operated and 
protected for the last 88 years in order to 
subvert the canal to her own internal ad- 
vantage. The motive of “territorial or com- 
mercial advantages or privileges,“ to repeat 
the words of article XII, for the abrogation 
of the international arrangements with the 
Suez Canal Co., sanctioned by the Treaty of 
Constantinople, is conclusively shown in 
President Nasser's speech announcing the 
so-called decree of nationalization. In addi- 
tion to his braggadocio, already quoted, he 
linked the nationalization of the company 
with the building of “a strong and dignified 
Egypt, the Arab Egypt,” industrialized and 
capable of competing with those who “used 
to suck our blood, our rights, and take 
them.” “Citizens, today," he declared, “we 
are conscious of accomplishing glories and 
achieying true dignity. Sovereignty in Egypt 
will belong only to her sons.” 

The pretensions of President Nasser were 
answered by the three powers in their Lon- 
son statement of August 2, in which they 
said: 

“They do not question the right of Egypt 
to enjoy and exercise all powers of a fully 
sovereign and independent nation, includ- 
ing the generally recognized right, under 
appropriate conditions, to nationalize assets, 
not impressed with an international interest, 
which are subject to its political authority. 
But the present action involves far more 
than a simple act of nationalization. It 
involves the arbitrary and unilateral seizure 
by one nation of an international agency 
which has the responsibility to maintain 
and to operate the Suez Canal so that all 
the signatories to, and beneficiaires of, the 
treaty of 1888 can effectively enjoy the use 
of an international waterway upon which 
the economy, commerce, and security of 
much of the world depends. This seizure is 
the more serious in its implications because 
it avowedly was made for the purpose of 
enabling the Government of Egypt to make 
the canal serve the purely national purposes 
of the Egyptian Government, rather than the 
international purpose established by the 
Convention of 1888.7 

The Egyptian defiance of international ob- 
ligations is violative of another longstand- 
ing principle of international law. The Dec- 
laration of London of January 17, 1871, 
states: “It is an essential principle of the 
law of nations that no power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a ‘treaty, nor 
modify the stipulation thereof, unless with 
the consent of the contracting powers by 
means of an amicable arrangement.” 

The United States is not a party to either 
the canal concession or the treaty of 1888, 
but both stipulate for the free and equal use 
of the canal by all nations. Under inter- 
national law that stipulation enures to the 
benefit of nonsignatories.* On the day fol- 
lowing the publication of the Egyptian na- 
tionalization decree the United States De- 
partment of State made public an announce- 
ment in which it was said that “the seizure 
of the installations of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany carries far-reaching implications, It 
affects the nations whose economies depend 
upon the products which move through this 
international waterway and the maritime 
countries as well as the owners of the Com- 
pany itself.“ “ 

There has been no direct challenge to the 
international legality of the Egyptian na- 
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tionalization decree as it affects the property 
rights of the Company, All steps taken have 
been directed toward a negotiated political 
settlement with Egypt. The provisions of 


` the United Nations Charter for the settle- 


ment of legal questions have not been in- 
voked. Are the governments of the West no 
longer able or willing to speak in defense 
of the rights of private property? The de- 
cline of western support of this fundamental 
human right was pointed out by the Chair- 
man of the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission in 1952. Mr. Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon, the Chairman of the Commission 
for that year, wrote: 

“The concept of property and its ownership 
is at the heart of the great ideological con- 
filct of the present day. It was not only 
the Communist representatives who riddled 
this concept with questions and doubts, a 
goodly portion of the non-Communist world 
had itself succumbed to these doubts. A 
study of this particular debate will reveal 
the extent to which the non-Communist 
world has been communistically softened 
and frightened. It seems incredible that 
in these economic matters, which reflect, 
indeed, much more than mere economic 
divergencies, the Western World is so divided 
on itself as to be incapable of presenting 
a common front against communism.” ” 

According to the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Security Council may recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment of any dispute the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 
It is specifically provided that In making 
recommendations the Security Council 
should “take into consideration that legal 
disputes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice“ (art. 36). Legal disputes are de- 
fined by the corresponding provision of the 
Court's staute to include disputes concern- 
ing (a) the interpretation of a treaty, (b) 
any question of international law, (c) the 
existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation, and (d) the nature or extent of 
the reparation to be made for such a breach 
(art. 36). 

It is immaterial, in our view, when the 
Security Council recommends what it con- 
siders the appropriate method of peaceful 
settlement, that any or all of the members 
of the United Nations involved in the dispute 
should have accepted the so-called optional 
clause incorporated in article 36 of the stat- 
ute of the Court. The first paragraph of that 
article reads: “The jurisdiction of the Court 
comprises all cases which the parties refer 
to it and all matters specially provided for 
in the Charter of the United Nations or in 
treaties and conventions in force.” 

President's Nasser's refusal to agree to a 
Political settlement and the failure to bring 
him to the bar of international justice before 
the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations permitted him to stand before the 
world as an innocent party. The ill-consid- 
ered policy of the governments of Great Bri- 
tain and France, in resorting to force and 
not to legal remedies after the peaceful polit- 
ical overtures to President Nasser were re- 
jected, subjected them instead of Egypt to 
condemnation by the United Nations and the 
world at large. 

It cannot be denied that the Suez Canal 
dispute in all of its elements falls squarely 
within the definition of justiciable disputes 
lald down in the United Nations Charter. A 
refusal by Egypt to comply with a recom- 
mendation of the Security Council to refer 
the dispute in its several aspects to judicial 
settlement by the International Court of 
Justice would have kept the stigma of aggres- 
sion where it originated and properly belongs, 
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namely, upon those who seized the Suez 
Canal in violation of the obligations of an 
international contract and treaty. 

It is logical to ask, what might have hap- 
pened if Egypt refused to appear before the 
International Court or to accept a decision 
of the Court adverse to her position? In 
such case, in my opinion, the complaining 
states would have met the requirements of 
world opinion for the maintenance of inter- 
national relations on the basis of law and 
justice, the object to which this society is 
dedicated. The same force of public opinion 
could be relied upon to support such sanc- 
tions as might be deemed to be necessary 
by the United Nations to fulfill its most 
important function, that of removing threats 
to world peace, 


The Suez Canal Problem, Department of 
State publication 6392, p. 34, 

The Suex Canal Problem, ibid., pp. 25-30. 

*Instruction of Secretary of State Daniel 
Webster to the United States Minister to 
Mexico, April 15, 1842, 1 Moore, International 
Law Digest, p. 5. 

World Court Reports, edited by Manley 
O. Hudson, vol. 1, p. 175. 

See Resolutions of the Institue of Inter- 
national Law, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1916, pp. 23-24. 

International Law, vol. I (1905), pp. 495, 
567. 

The Suez Canal Problem, ibid., p. 35. 

*Phillimore. International Law, 46-49 
(third edition). 

The Suez Canal Problem, ibid, p. 32. 

» United Nations Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1952, 
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Huge Tax Windfall for Idaho Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association telling 
how the Idaho Power Co. is about to get 
a huge windfall from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the form of accelerated tax 
amortization conferring on that company 
an interest-free loan of about $30.5 mil- 
lion, and enabling it to collect a total 
subsidy of $329 million for the construc- 
tion of the Brownlee and Oxbow Dams. 
That figure will, of course, be 3 times 
in excess of their total cost and far in 
excess of the $308 million which would be 
required for full Federal development. 

It is interesting to note that the presi- 
dent of the Idaho Power Co. said that the 
dam was to be constructed with the 
money of Idaho Power and without a 
cent of cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

It now appears, however, that his 
words did not refiect the real situation 
at all. But rather, that the pure capital- 
istic enterprise of which he thought so 
much is to be diluted with the taxpayers’ 
money. It is not necessary to say that 
it would be better that this pure capital- 
istic enterprise, if it must be carried out 
to the detriment of the people of the 
Northwest and of the United States, be 
carried out without dilution and not have 


May 10 


one socialized cent of the money of the 
Government of the United States or its 
taxpayers in to corrupt its great capital- 
istic purpose. I insert a letter giving the 
full facts and hope that the people of the 
United States and the Congress of this 
great country will give some attention to 
a big steal which is going on in the 
Northwest. 


The letter follows: 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1957. 

Dran MEMBER OF CONGRESS: Attached is a 
copy of a small pamphlet which a number of 
organizations have had produced for the pur- 
pose of summarizing the issues and the facts 
in the struggle of our organizations to pre- 
vent the Idaho Power Co. from destroying 
almost half of the power potential and other 
Major benefits to be had from Federal con- 
struction of Hells Canyon Dam, 

Since this pamphlet was prepared two ab- 
solutely incredible developments have taken 
place, the developments in strange juxtapo- 
sition, (1) On April 24 the Federal Power 
Commission authorized the Idaho Power Co. 
to issue $40 million in short-term promissory 
notes to finance the construction of its dog- 
in-the-manger, run-of-the-river runt dams 
on the Snake River. (2) On April 25, the fol- 
lowing day, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
issued accelerated tax amortization certifi- 
cates to the power company, thereby granting 
to that company an interest-free loan of 
$30,500,000 and enabling it to collect a total 
subsidy of $329 million for the construction 
of Brownlee and Oxbow Dams, three times 
their total cost. This $329 million subsidy 
contrasts brutally with the $308 million in- 
vestment required for full Federal develop- 
ment, an investment which is not a subsidy 
but repayable in full with interest. 

Under oath, during the Federal Power Com- 
mission hearings, R. P. Parry, president of 
the Idaho Power Co. said: “The applicant 18 
here before you asking the privilege of con- 
structing solely with its own money and 
without one cent of cost to the taxpayers of 
the United States a great multipurpose 
project .“ í 

In advertisements published all over Amer- 
ica, the power companies boasted that they 
would save taxpayers $465 million and that 
“they (private power companies) don't 
have to wait for an act of Congress or for tax 
money from the Treasury.” (See Saturday 
Evening Post, May 26, 1956, p. 16.) 

That the Office of Defense Mobilization 
would approve this subsidy on the basis of 
applications pending since 1953, applications 
lor two projects whose relationship to de- 
Tense is so remote that it has never been 
used by the company as a justification for 
FPC licensing almost defies belief. 

There is no justification in the world for 
destroying close to half the potential benefits 


of the middle Snake River with a $329 mil- 


lion public subsidy when by the investment 
of $308 million, repayable with interest, and 
without subsidy, we can have full develop- 
ment, low-cost power, maximum flood con- 
trol, and development of low-cost phosphate 
fertilizers. 

Nor Is there any reason why the people, or, 
it seems to me, the Congress, should tolerate 
the kind of interagency collusion which has 
led to this revolting deal, 

We urge you most strongly to press for 
quick committee action on the Morse-Pfost 
and other similar bills, get them to the floor, 
and by a vote of approval tear this black and 
infamous page from the history of this 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
Gencral Manager. 


1957 
Rumanian National Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today 
Americans everywhere join with Amer- 
icans of Rumanian descent in celebrat- 

& significant date in the annnals of 
the history of the Rumanian people. In 
3 separate years May 10 was the date 
on which major steps were taken to ob- 
tain greater measures of liberty for the 
Rumanian people. On May 10, 1866, a 
liberal constitution was adopted. On 
May 10, 1877, a convention was signed 
With Russia which recognized Rumania’s 
desire for a greater degree of freedom 
and self-rule. On May 10, 1881, the com- 
hlete sovereignty of the Rumanian peo- 
ple was finally established. 

On this May 10, while American Ru- 
Manians may look back with justifiable 
Pride at the freedom which their brothers 

Rumania once fought for and won, 
they cam only look ahead in the hope that 
freedom once attained may return to the 
Rumanian people now suffering oppres- 

on. 

At this time it serves us well to re- 
€valuate the plight of a people who yearn 
for liberty but who suffer the shackles 
of tyranny and to reexamine our resolve 
that the integrity and freedom of the 
Rumanian people will be returned. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but Only when the same shall be accompa- 
Died by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent ofice of the Government submitting re- 
or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
lutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
ediately to the Committee on House 
istration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
tion of the Senate, who, in making their 
Teport, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
i An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
the Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
8575 Sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
ts ptions to the Recorp at 81.50 per 
Sonne and where single copies may also be 
Pring eset Orders are also accepted for the 

ting of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.— The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnece: 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 4 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 73⁄4 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submi to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock_p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 


said manuscript is not furnished at the time 


specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—-The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. * 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrconp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date rhen 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or. to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, at American Legion 
Founders Day Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
Ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
Speech I delivered on last Saturday, in 
St. Louis, Mo., at the American Legion 
Founders Day luncheon, commemorat- 
ing the founding of the American 
Legion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, AMERICAN LEGION FOUNDERS 
Day LUNCHEON, Sr. Louis, Mo, Mar 11, 
1957 
Comrade Commander, today we commemo- 

rate the founding of American Legion in this 

city in 1919. 

This organization of 3 million has made 
notable contributions to our Nation in both 
War and peace. 

As Americans it is important that we take 
sufficient time to review the past, examine 
the present, and try to plan for the future, 

It was Lincoln, in his house divided speech, 
Who said: 


“If we but knew where we are and whither - 


we are tending we could better judge what 
to do and how to do it.” 

It is time for us to rededicate ourselves to 
a renewed faith in our free way of life. 

We must not take our constitutional form 
Of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category of 
Something that can be locked in a safe de- 
Posit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
zwe to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
ot our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
Serve our freedom or enable us to maintain a 
free world of freemen. The inner strength 
Of America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
portation systems, or its variety of natural 
resources as important as these are. 

The factor which made America an in- 
spiration to the rest of the world grew out 
ot our Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
Spiritual values which the founders of our 
Republic recognized and by which they were 
guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
Moral law to which governments are also 
&ccountable, We have humbly acknowledged 
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the divine inspiration which has made and 
preserved us as a Nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling 
in prayer during the dark days of Valley 
Forge and of Lincoln doing the same during 
his lonely vigil in the White House during 
the darkest days of the Civil War. . 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government 
which guarantees our religious, personal, 
and economic freedom. 

We must never dilute our constitutional 
guaranties whereby human freedom would 
be compromised with totalitarian tyranny 
in any form of world government. 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
The flame of freedom Which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington still is an inspira- 
tion to the enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no 
outsiders can win independence for a people. 
They must be willing to pay the price in 
blood and resources to gain their own 
freedom. 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of 
debate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary, With callous 
indifference the Soviet Union placed itself 
above the higher moral law of God as well as 
above its obligations under the United Na- 
tions Charter. a 

No international organization can long en- 
dure with a double standard of international 
morality. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law-abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a founda- 
tion is this for constructing a system of in- 
ternational law and order based on justice? 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the contrary by ignoring them 
and falling to seek remedies, we may en- 
danger the safety of this Republic and free- 
men everywhere. 

For many decades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction, 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police rule 
and the brainwashing of a whole generation, 
the spark of freedom still lived and was 
capable of lighting a fire that endangered the 
whole monolithic structure of Communist 
tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience, how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach? How can 
they have faith in Communist indoctrina- 
tion when young students were the leaders 
of the Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past several weeks the rulers in 
the Kremlin have sought to intimidate Nor- 
way, Denmark, Greece, and Iceland. 


The Soviet Union has not changed its long- 
term strategic onbjective. The destruction 
of human freedom everywhere. 

They win be relentiess in seeking to de- 
stroy our institutions. Fortified by our faith 
in God, we must be determined that our way 
of life will be preserved. 

Hungary has also taught the world that 
unless an Independent government or revo- 
lutionary movement can function for sev- 
eral weeks or months it is difficult for out- 
side friends to assist. 

Had the British redcoats crushed the first 
American rebellion in a week and captured 
the leaders (as happened in Budapest), there 
would have been no time for France and our 
other friends abroad to come to our ald. 

Sooner or later there will be another Hun- 
gary, Will the free world be better prepared 
to strike a blow for freedom? Will the 
United Nations be prepared to do more than 
talk and pass 10 resolutions? 

It may come this year or next in Bulgaria, 
Rumanis, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Albania, North Korea, China, Poland, or in 
Hungary again. 

Indeed it may even come fn the Soviet 
Union where the people of Russia were the 
first victims of the godless Communist 
tyranny. . 

During the week Nagy was the legal head 
of the H Government what a differ- 
ence it would have made if the United Nations 
had sent in observers: If based on the first 
United Nations resolution the friends of free- 
dom abroad had sent the freedom fighters 
bazookas and grenades rather than more res- 
olutions of sympathy. 


Or is the policy of the United Nations and 
the free world now to be that we will throw 
water on the embers of freedom and revolt 
against tyranny and that we will finance 
Communist economic and political systems 
so that the slaves will be more content with 
their masters? 

I believe we are at one of the great crucial 
turning points of history, 

International communism which 40 years 
ago imposed its will upon the people of Russia 
has in the meantime, by conquest, subversion, 
and international blackmail, extended its 
power to where over 900 million people are 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain, 

Probably not as much as 10 percent of that 
number can be considered hard-core Com- 
munist Party members. n 

Never before in history have so few Imposed 
their ruthless totalitarian will upon so many 
human beings. 

Since the fall of Dienbienphu in 1953 
international communism has added no ter- 
ritory and no people to its monolithic 
structure. 

Since 1953, within the Communist Empire 
cracks have beeen showing up which are of 
great significance. 

1, The riots in East Germany and East 
Berlin, 

2. Restlessness in Poland leading to the 
Poznan outbreak and the temporary attempt 
to placate the Hberty-loving Poles with a 
“respectable Communist regime,” as if in fact 
there could be such an unlikely monstrosity. 

3. The Hungarian revolt with its lesson 
that unarmed people can rise up, seize arms, 
drive out @ secret police control and can only 
be destroyed when divisions of a foreign 
power are used to crush a victory the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters had already won. 
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4. The strains and stresses, economic and 
otherwise, within Communist China, some of 
which were reported last Sunday morning. 

5. The repudiation of $65 billion worth of 
Soviet Union bonds which is not only indica- 
tive of fiscal problems within the U. S. S. R. 
but a reemphasis, if any is needed, that 
Soviet commitments are not worth the paper 
upon which they are written. 

6. The failure of the established agricul- 
tural and industrial programs in the Soviet 
Union and in most of the captive states. 

Responsible men and women, in and out 
of government, must ask themselves these 
questions: 

Would the world be a better place in which 
to live if the godless international Com- 
munist tyranny should disintegrate? Can 
communism's political system endure if its 
economic base collapses? Can even a ruth- 
less police state hold its people in subjuga- 
tion if their economy cannot produce the 
minimum requirements of food, clothing, 
housing, and a modest number of consumer 
goods? 

At such a time it does not make sense to 
me that the United States and our free allies 
would embark upon a program to rescue the 
Communist world from its own evil short- 
comings. 

While the communist world is reaching a 
crisis in its economic and political life it Is 
now proposed: 

1. That our allies open wider the doors of 
trade in both strategic and nonstrategic 
materials to Communist nations. 

2. We assume the burden of supplying 
agricultural supplies to the Polish Commu- 
nist regime so they can better concentrate 
on supplying strategic coal and uranium to 
the Soviet Union as well as other production 
which will strengthen the Soviet economy, 
and hence its totalitarian government. 

It is proposed that we take $100 million 
of American assets and make them available 
to the Communist government of Gomulka 
while the government is making loans avail- 
able to the Communist North Vietnamese 
of Ho Chi Minh and the Chinese Communist 
of Mao Tse-tung. 

We have already contributed over $1,200,- 
000,000 to sustain Tito-type communism in 
Yugoslavia. It is now about to be announced 
that we will send more jet fighting planes 
to Communist Yugoslavia. 

We have many good and stout allies (Free 
China on Formosa, Korea, Turkey, Pakistan, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippine Re- 
public) that need more jet planes. All of 
them should have a priority over Tito's 
Yugoslavia. 

I do not favor taxing the American people 
to support Communist economic or political 
systems abroad. 

It was Lincoln who said: “Fellow citizens, 
we cannot escape history * the fiery 
trial through which we pasa will light us 
down to the latest generation. We, yes, even 
we here, have the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility * * * in giving freedom to the 
slave we assure freedom to the free * * * we 
shall nobly save or meanly lose this last best 
hope on earth.” 


Rumania’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 


commemorating the anniversary of Ru- 
Manian Independence Day. 
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There being no objection, the state-~ 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
RUMANIA’'S INDEPENDENCE Dar 


On this 10th of May, Rumania's national 
unity and Independence Day, I should like to 
pay a warm tribute to the heroic and un- 
fortunate Rumanian people, who for 12 years 
now have been bearing the criminal yoke of 
Soviet slavery. 

After a long period in history during which 
the Rumanians, descendents of Roman colon- 
ists established by Emperor Trajan in the sec- 
ond century of our era, at the eastern gates 
of Europe, have performed a noble task as 
guardians of European freedom and Christi- 
anity, they achieved their political organiza- 
tion as independent principalities in the 13th 
century. Through their spirit of resistance 
and Christian faith they managed to survive 
long centuries of ruthless invasions from the 
east. At the moment of the Crusades this 
Latin outpost on the eastern borders of 
Europe made a steady contribution to the 
fight against the barbarians. This resistance 
of the Rumanian principalities against the 
advance of the Turks after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, succeeded in preserving to a 
certain extent their 
though forced to pay tribute to the Ottoman 
Empire, they were not occupied by the Turks 
and continued to be ruled by their own na- 
tional Christian dynasties. 

It was this role in the defense of Europe 
which was eventually recognized, in the full 
reestablishment of Rumanla's independence, 
by the Treaties of Paris in 1856 atid that of 
Berlin in 1878. 

But the existence of a free Rumania has al- 
ways meant a serious obstacle in the way of 
the Russian imperialist drive to the west. 
Indeed, since the 18th century, when Rus- 
sia reached the borders of Europe, the great- 
est danger for the Rumanian national exist- 
ence has been Russian aggression and inva- 
sion under changing guises, even under that 
of friendship. One should not forget that 
Rumania has been invaded 13 times by the 
Russians, who annexed the eastern part of 
the country, now constituting the Molda- 
vian Soviet Republic. Today the entire 
nation of 20 million suffers under the Soviet 
imposed Communist tyranny. The ordeal of 
the Rumanian people under the ruthless 
foreign occupation of Soviet communism, 
their economic exploitation and deprivation 
of elemental human rights and liberties, are 
now a matter of record, On the other hand, 
through the Soviet political-military pres- 
sure Rumania has been transformed against 
the will of its people into a satellite base for 
the aggressive schemes of Moscow. 

We cannot rest indifferent in the face of 
injustice and tyranny. We must proclaim 
our sympathy with the enslaved Rumanians 
and think of the best ways for helping them 
recover their liberty. It is both the honor 
and the enlightened interest of this nation 
which command us to follow such a course, 
We should not forget that destruction of 
freedom in other lands means ultimately a 
direct threat to our own freedom and 
security. 


Tenth Anniversary of the National Student 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this year 


marks the 10th anniversary of the United 
States National Student Association, one 


independence, Al- 
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of our most dynamic youth organiza- 
tions. A brief look at the 10-year record 
of USNSA is proof enough of its expand- 
ed program of education and service to 
our educational community. 

It was a great pleasure for me to con- 
tribute a special article to the associa- 
tion’s student government bulletin, in its 
anniversary issue. My theme, Students 
Today—Statesmen Tomorrow, is partic- 
ularly significant at a time when, more 
than ever before, student government 
is looked to for the molding of tomor- 
row’s statesmen. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STUDENTS TODAY—STATESMEN TOMORROW 


(By Hon. ALEXANDER Wiley, senior United 
States Senator from Wisconsin) 


This, the 10th anniversary of the United 
States National Student Association, is a 
highly significant juncture in American life. 
It is a time when we see our student move- 
ment taking on new meanings and challenges. 

We find ourselves in a constant state of 
flux here at home and abroad. We are wit- 
nessing and we welcome unparalleled ad- 
vancements for the benefit of mankind. 

Yet, we see in the dark background a 
brutal, hostile ideology dedicated to world 
domination. Against this backdrop, in an 
era of progress and development otherwise, 
we are striving to hold secure the previous 
values of our democratic society, and at the 
same time help other freedom-loving coun- 
tries preserve these principles. 

The future is, of course, uncertain. News 
breaks daily from the four corners of the 
world, news which in one way or another 
ultimately affects our Nation. Yet, in pon- 
dering what lies ahead for America, I am 
encouraged by a great faith in America. Part 
of that faith is the deep confidence that our 
rising young leaders will meet the test of 
shouldering tomorrow's burdens. I know 
that my great expectations for the younger 
generation will not be disappointed. 

USNSA SETS THE PACE—ITS MANIFOLD CONTRIBU- 
TION TO OUR NATIONAL WELFARE 


The performance of our United States Na- 
tional Student Association helps sustain my 
faith in youth, The record of the assocla- 
tion over the past decade speaks for itself, 
and Is proof enough of the fine caliber of our 
young adults. Intellectually and spiritually, 
USNSA members deserve recognition as gen- 
eral spokesmen for American youth. 

On the homefront, USNSA has spearheaded 
basic improvements in all aspects of campus 
life, promoting the cultural, social, and phys- 
ical welfare of students. Member student 
bodies have Joined together to tackle mutual 
problems and to stimulate democratic stu- 
dent government, Most important, USNSA 
brings us a dynamic, articulate student voice 
in national affairs. It exhibits a collective 
alertness to what's going on“ generally, as 
well as to the new horizons of American edu- 
cation. What better way of supplementing 
student civic responsibility and offering vast 
educational opportunities? 


MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


As we are all aware, the problems of Amer- 

ican education itself are not becoming any 
simpler. These problems pose a real chal- 
lenge to student leadership and to the 
USNSA. 

The numbers of college eligibles are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. How will we cope 
with the expected 4,500,000 college entrants 
of 1965? Furthermore, our more complex 
society requires an increase in the amount 
of knowledge. And this in turn demands a 
great expansion of our educational programs. 
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Student government, therefore, with 
USNSA carrying the ball, will have to take a 
new look at policy and programs. Such is- 
sues as student economic welfare, antidis- 
crimination, maintenance of high educa- 
tional standards, academic freedom, balanc- 
ing of liberal and specialized training—these 
are but a few of the areas demanding 
thoughtful reappraisal. 


WORTHY WORLDWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Internationally, USNSA has further proved 
Invaluable in closing the ties among young 
peoples throughout the world—the ties that 
will help bind the confidence and good will 
of future foreign leaders. USNSA relations 
With other national student agencies offer 
One of the best organized means we have to 
Promote youth fellowship and to foster a 
true understanding of other modes of life. 

The free exchange of ideas and a spirit of 
“working together” on mutual youth prob- 
lems are the ideals of international coopera- 
tion. USNSA work with the World Univer- 
sity, the Foreign Student Leadership Project, 
International Student Relations Seminars, 
and student travel programs, all deserve the 
Widest support toward this goal, 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDENT LEADER 


I would like to underscore one function of 
USNSA, which in my mind warrants top 
priority at this time—development of youth 
leadership, - 

As a United States Senator, I have learned 
the so-called ingredients of a public servant. 
And speaking from experience, may I em- 
phasize the tremendous importance of a 
taste of university leadership for anyone as- 
Piring to a career in government or politics, 

It has often occurred to me how fortunate 
our college folks, my prospective colleagues 
of the 90th or 100th Congress, are in the 

` limitless opportunities to partake of student 
government. But are enough taking ad- 
vantage of them? 

In this day and age, when a year seems to 
Pass like a minute, it is not a long hop from 
Student government to its counterpart at 
the local, State or national level. And there 
are certain principles guiding the student 
body president, USNSA worker, Senator, and 
Congressman which remain relatively fixed. 

What are such yardsticks? The power of 
factual expression, a give-and-take spirit 
in solving controversial questions, sound 
reasoning and constructive thinking, con- 
tinulty of worthy purpose, underlined by 
strict adherence to democratic principles of 
self-government and by genuine dedication 
to what Is best for the largest number, these 
all add up to the making of a statesman. 
To become a part of public life also requires 
a knowledge of the democratic philosophy 
and group process. 

The extent to which our aspirant can ful- 
fill this recipe and can achieve his or her 
fullest potential for effective leadership in 
adult life, may depend on his or her start up 
the Government rung during college. 


VITAL ROLE OF USNSA 


And this is where USNSA comes in, to serve 
as one of our best catalysts for responsible 
student leadership. Stimulating an aware- 
ness among youth as to their obligations in 
student government, and urging followup 
Participation, these are challenging goals for 
USNSA. 

Student government is a facet of American. 
college life, which is probably relatively uni- 
que, in contrast to most foreign counterparts. 
In few, if any, other countries has so much 
freedom been given to students by school 
administrators, in handling their own åf- 
fairs. And our young people have certainly 
lived up to the responsibilities given them. 

But more remains to be accomplished. In 


the face of increasing enroliments, height- ` 


ened scholastic competition, and struggle to 
Make the top of the class, there may be a 
Serious tendency to play down constructive 
extracurricular activity, or may I say co- 
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curricular work (a much better reference 
for an important endeavor). 

Scholastic pursuits are understandably in- 
tensified in an age when technical and scien- 
tific skills are constantly being improved 
upon and when technical achievement has 
become essential to our national security. 
NEED FOR EXPERIENCE IN STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

Yet, in trying to prepare students for socie- 
ty and shape the total young man or woman, 
we must be on guard against allowing ex- 
treme specialization to encroach on other 
basic educational needs. And student goy- 
ernment is such a need—every bit related to 
the heart of the education process. All col- 
lege life is a laboratory in individual develop- 
ment. Leadership responsibilities are as in- 
tegral to forming the well-rounded person as 
success in his or her curriculum. 

How effective is the engineer, physicist, or 
nuclear scientist, who cannot adequately ex- 
press his theories, or who is not open to the 
ideas and suggestions of others? 

Not only might society lose out here, but 
the individual might be cheated in reaching 
his or her optimum capacity. Higher edu- 
cation actually falls if it does not sufficiently 
train young people for the mature adult role 
in all phases of community life. 

EXPERIMENTING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Thus, the prestige and place of student 


government require a new emphasis. Earlier, 
I mentioned the development of statesman- ` 


like qualities, associated with early experi- 
ence in government. May I add that work 
on behalf of the campus and campus com- 
munity is an experiment in practical human 
relations. Participation in student affairs 
can help deepen spiritual insight, sharpen 
perception, and strengthen habits of moral 
action, These qualities together with other 
teachings of the group process mark the 
finer-type American citizen. 

Without encouragement of a new philoso- 
phy toward student government and campus 
affairs, student leadership can take on a 
wheels-for-wheels sake stigma. And this 
kind of attitude could easily breed apathy 
and disdain for all activities. This, coupled 
with an exclusive back-to-the-books move- 
ment, could seriously undermine the whole 
concept of democratic student government 
for which the Nation has long stood. 


AVOIDING STALE, STATIC APPROACHES 


I am sure that USNSA officers are also 
concerned about preventing the status quo 
germ from hitting local student body pro- 
grams. In many instances, apathy for co- 
curricular affairs is due to a dire lack of 
new ideas and lack of some imagination in 
implementing Simply going 
through the motions of static-type govern- 
ment is no fun, no matter what level it is on. 

Every student group should evolve in pur- 
pose, policy, and pri . There is some- 
thing wrong if it drifts along in the same 
way, year after year. We in Congress like- 
wise require new ways of approaching and 
solying the comparable problems that may 
come before us each year. Consequently, we 
must continually reappraise our policies. 

KEY QUESTIONS TO ASK 


Thus, student body cabinet officers and 
USNSA leaders should ask themselves these 
questions frequently: Are the real student 
problems being tackled? Is the leadership 
doing as much as it can on behalf of stu- 
dent welfare? 

Such brainstorming sessions can be ex- 
tremely helpful. And I can attest to the 
validity of experience In this technique by 
the Wisconsin Student Association, of the 
University of Wisconsin in my own State. 

CONCLUSION 

USNSA’s capacity for democratic responsi- 
bility appears to be an almost limitless one, 
And the scope of its work and interest is 
helping to meet the demands on every front 
of American life, 
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I have here devoted some attention bas- 
ically to only one aspect of the student move- 
ment—student government and the crucial 
need for leadership training, Yet, perhaps 
these factors constitute one of the cores of 
real student citizenship. And success in 
them will certainly help set the quality of 
tomorrow's American statesmen, 

Hats off to USNSA as it looks ahead to the 
new challenges for young America. 


British Labor Reports Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an informative article from the 
Washington Sunday Star of April 14, 
1957, entitled “British Labor Reports 
Finances.” The author of the article is 
George W. Oakes, eminent American 
journalist and writer, who is presently 
residing temporarily in Great Britain, 
where he was educated. 


This article is particularly pertinent 
today, because it describes the methods 
and laws regulating the manner in which 
British trade unions report their finances 
and funds for the benefit of their mem- 
bership and the general public. Recent 
disclosures of alleged financial irregu- 
larities in some labor organizations in 
the United States have focused attention 
on this problem. While not necessarily 
endorsing all the regulatory measures 
provided for in England, I think it im- 
portant that Members of Congress 
should have the facts on the reporting 
procedures which govern trade-union 
funds in a friendly nation allied with us 
and in which democratic and free gov- 
ernment prevails. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the article by Mr. George W. 
Oakes appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUBLICITY AND PARSIMONY—BRITISH LABOR 
REPORTS FINANCES 


(The recent Senate disclosures of the finan- 
cial operations in the Teamsters Union has 
stirred public interest in the possibility of 
Federal regulation of the handling of union 
funds, Here is a report on how union labor 
finances are publicized and spent in Great 
Britain.) 

(By George W. Oakes) 

Lonvon.—British trade unions represent- 
ing 90 percent of the 8.5 million organized 
workers register with the Government and 
publish, for the benefit of their own members 
and the public, a complete accounting of 
their finances, 

Anyone can inspect the financial statement 
of any registered union at the offices of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies (a Gov- 
ernment body) on payment of a 35-cent fee. 
Or a summary of this financial data as shown 
in the registrar's annual trade-union report 
can be obtained for 42 cents from Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, the British equivalent 
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of the United States Government Printing 
Office. 

The Trade Union Act of 1871 gave unions 
the right to register, and no subsequent legis- 
lation has made this provision obligatory. 
But the attractions of public registration, in- 
cluding the right to sue or to be sued and 
certain tax and trustee advantages are so im- 
portant that registration has become almost 
universal, Once a union is registered, it must 
file a copy of its audited annual financial 
statement as a public record. In submitting 
its accounts to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, the union as a normal procedure 
calls attention to defalcations or misuse of 
funds, which occur frequently in small 
amounts. The registrar then decides what 
corrective action should be taken. 


DUES AVERAGE 15 CENTS A WEEK 


In 1955, trade union members, who con- 
tribute an average of 15 cents a week each 
to their unions, subscribed some $56 million 
to cover annual operating expenses. 

What proportion of the annual expenses 
of a British union is paid out in salaries? 
The 1955 report of Britain’s largest union 
the Transport and General Workers with 1.3 
million members—shows expenditures of 
£2,727,597, of which £670,334 were charged 
to salaries for 568 full-time officers. But of 
the total for staff salaries, less than 10 per- 
cent was pald to national officers and the 
central office staff. : 

British trade union leaders have always 
been paid modestly, even on the basis of the 
British wage scale and cost of living. Only 
3 or 4 leaders in the entire British trade- 
union movement get more than $6,000 a year, 
the salary of the general secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress. 

The secretaries (chief permanent officials) 
of most of the large unions would fall in the 
$2,800—$5,600-a-year bracket. It’s estimated 
that the secretaries of Britain's two biggest 
unions with one-fifth of all union members— 
the Transport Workers and Engineering— 
probably receive saleries.of about $5,000 and 
$2,800, respectively. And the 
Workers’ secretary is actually labor's No. 1 
official. In fact the Mineworkers’ leader gets 
only about a third more than the top earn- 
ings of a man in the pits. 

There is a historic reason for the modest 
salaries of top union leaders. The British 
labor movement was voluntary in origin and 
strongly influenced by principles of religi- 
ous nonconformism. For years labor organ- 
izers contributed their services for the wel- 
fare of their fellow workers. 

Labor leaders still don't thing It right that 
they should earn much more or live much 
better than the rank and file. Nor would 
the workers be agreeable to high salaries paid 
out of their dues, 

Expense accounts are closely controlled. 
While a national leader isn't expected to stay 
in a third-rate hotel, the members don't in- 
tend that he shall accustom himself to the 
same standard of comfort as the employers 
or even the government officials with whom 
he deals. 


RAISES RECRUITING PROBLEMS 


This traditional attitude has in the post- 
war years markedly reduced the appeal of 
union office to able young workingmen. Un- 
jon organization has particularly suffered at 
the local level. Workers earning $36 to $39 a 
week aren't interested in local union salaries 
of $33 a week. It is widely believed that 
unless salaries and expense accounts are re- 
vised to meet the rising cost of living, the 
caliber of trade union leadership is likely to 
deteriorate, despite the impulse for service. 

A start toward an upward revision may be 
implicit in the raising of union dues in line 
with the general inflation. For example, 
the Transport Workers this year increased 
their weekly contribution by 50 percent to 
14 cents a week—just double the 1939 figure. 

How are the funds of the unions invested? 
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The Amalgamated Enginecring Union, with 
the largest resources, had in 1955 assets of 
£11,586,146 of which nearly half consisted of 
government securities. Loan and mortgages 
on members’ houses amounted to £3,352,212, 
and cash £2,014,489. 

The financial statemerits of other big 
unions reveal an equally high proportion of 
funds invested in government and munic- 
ipal bonds. There are no legal restrictions 
on union investments, however. 

The major trade unions in Britain have 
since 1913 maintained separate funds for 
political purposes toward which those mem- 
bers who wish may contribute. “Nearly 7 
million union members contribute an ayer- 
age of about 20 cents a year, These re- 
sources are listed separately from the indus- 
trial funds in the publicly filed statements, 


Fifth Amendment Mutes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent article by C. P. Ives, published in 
the Morning Sun of May 13, 1957, en- 
titled “Monday Morning View.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONDAY MORNING VIEW 
(By P. Ives) 
FIFTH-AMENDMENT MUTES 

One of my favorite fictional characters is 
the young matron of liberal leanings who 
was advertising for a babysitter. There were 
several applicants, and the young matron had 
trouble making a decision. 

Then a day or two af ter her last interview, 
she happened to spot a familiar name in the 
news. A woman subpenaed to a congress- 
slonlal investigation of interstate kidnaping 
had declined to testify on the ground that 
the fifth amendment privileged her against 
incriminating herself. The woman was one 
of the babysitter applicants. 

For many people this would have been 
the best reason in the world for immediately 
crossing this particular name off the list of 
possible babysitters. But it was not that 
easy for the young liberal matron. 

First of all there was her long liberal in- 
doctrination in the notion that a totally in- 
nocent person might take the fifth because, 
though aware of his innocence, he was afraid 
that a crooked or overzealous prosecutor 
might frame him. 

Then there was the other liberal argument 
about the man who, though totally innocent, 
was afraid that if he testified he might have 
to bring in the names of others, and so be- 
come that abhorrent thing, an informer in 
the service of law and order. 

Finally, there was the climaxing and con- 
clusive liberal argument that to refuse em- 
ployment to a fifth amendment mute was to 
punish a person for availing himself of a 
constitutional privilege, and so downright 
subversive in itself. 

But somehow these propositions sounded 
less persuasive to the young matron with her 
own baby's safety at stake than they had 
sounded in liberal bull sessions and in the 
editorial discussion of the leftish weeklies. 
For the first time in her life, the young 
matron found herself doing some political 
thinking of her own, 
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She started with the timorous speculation 
that perhaps the Bill of Rights was intended 
to comfort the decent and the law-abiding as 
well as the uncandid, the criminal, the sub- 
versive. From that she went on to the 
somewhat more confident hypothesis that 
the life of her baby and her own pursuit 
of happiness were possibly aş precious in the 
constitutional context as the liberty of the 
fifth amendment mute. 

Little by little over a period of weeks the 
young matron in this way propelled herself 
out of the murky liberal side eddy and into 
the main stream of the race’s wisdom in 
these matters as it had run deep and true 
for a thousand years. And she began to en- 
counter the great formulations of the ele- 
mental law which the liberals had so largely 
excluded from their discussions of the fifth. 

There was, for instance, Professor Wig- 
more's magisterial statement in his famous 
book on evidence: “It has now been recog- 
nized as a fundamental maxim that the 
public * * * has a right to every man’s evi- 
dence. * * * Any exemptions which may 
exist are * * * so many derogations from a 
positive general rule, * * * 

“Whoever is impelled to evade or resent 
[the duty to give evidence] should retire 
from the society of organized and civilized 
communities and become a hermit. He is 
not a desirable member of society. He who 
will live by society must let society live by 
him, when it requires to. 

And then there was the United States 
Supreme Court dictum, no longer ago than 
1937: “Justice * * * would not perish if 
the accused were subject to a duty to 
respond to orderly inquiry.” 

But though the Supreme Court (including 
its liberals) was talking that way only 20 
years ago it did not actually advocate an 
end of the fifth amendment immunity. 
And since the immunity remains—and un- 
doubtedly should remain—in the Constitu- 
tion, wasn't our young matron under con- 
stitutional obligation to reject unfavorable 
inferences about the would-be baby-sitter 
who pleaded the fifth in the kidnaping in- 
quiry? 

Not at all, as the Supreme Court has also 
suggested in a leading fifth amendment 
case; If [the witness] secure legal immu- 
nity from prosecution, the possible impair- 
ment of his good name is a penalty which it 
is reasonable he should be compelled to pay 
for the common good.” 

I like to think that the young matron, 
now a few years older and her baby safely in 
the hands of a nonfifth sitter, was an on- 
looker at last week's House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings on commu- 
nism in Maryland. During a recess, one of 
her friends rushes up in a passion over the 
fact that one of the fifth amendment wit- 
nesses is being discussed unfavorably by by- 
standers in the corridor. 

“Don’t you think it's just simply plain 
absolutely Fascist for people ‘to draw bad 
conclusions from the claim of a constitu- 
tional privilege?” asks the young matron's 
friend. z 

“No," says the young matron. 


Death of High Talking Chief 
Tuiasosopo Mariota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 


my Official visit to the central and west- 
ern Pacific areas in 1954 I had the pleas- 


1957 
ure of spending some 3 days on the island 
of Samoa. On this occasion I met many 


interesting personalities and some out- 
Standing friends of the United States of 
America. Undoubtedly, one of our most 
influential friends was High Talking 
Chief Tuiasosopo Mariota. who, at that 
time, was President of the Senate of 
American Samoa. During my visits with 
this outstanding leader of the Samoans, 
and friend of the United States of Amer- 
ica, I was greatly impressed by his at- 
tributes of leadership and ability. I have 
met very few men in my lifetime who, in 
Such a short time, have made such a 
profound impression upon me. His no- 
bility of character, his understanding of 
the differences between our ways of life, 
and his personal desire that we should 
better understand each other and live to- 
gether in close bonds of friendship and 
citizenship were most pleasing to me. 

It is with sincere regret that I have 
learned of his passing on Samoa on 
March 3, 1957. He will be sorely missed 
by his people and by those public servants 
of the United States charged with the ad- 
ministration of governmental affairs in 
this distant flag area of our country. 

Iam pleased to place with my personal 
remarks, a well-written obituary of this 
Outstanding citizen of the Pacific and 
copies of messages received by his family 
at the time of his death. 

The matters follow: 

THE DEATH or HICH TALKING CHIEF 
TUIASOSOPO MARIOTA 

At 25 minutes after 12 noon of last Sunday, 
March 3, 1957, High Talking Chief Tuiasosopo 
Mariota died at the Samoan Hospital follow- 
ing an extended period of ill health which 
Sent him with Mrs. Tuiasosopo to Honolulu 
in search of medica] assistance. 

Contrary to Samoan practices, funeral rites 
Were postponed pending the arrival of the 
deceased's eldest son who was aboard the 
United States Coast Guard cutter which 
docked at Pago Pago Harbor the following 
Monday afternoon. At midday on Monday, 
March 4, 1957, the remains of the Honorable 
Tuiasosopo was removed to his residence at 
Fagatogo to awalt the arrival of his son. 
Throughout Monday night several choirs paid 
tribute by singing hymns of condolence for 
the bereaved according to the custom of the 
Samoan people. 

At 9 o'clock Tuesday morning, March 5, 
1957, the funeral services were held at the 
Fagatogo Chapel of the Congregational 
Church of Jesus in Samoa, with Elder Pene 
Presiding. The service was attended by His 
Excellency the Governor and official party, 
the chief judge, president of the senate, 
Speaker of the house of representatives, rep- 
resentatives of the council of paramount 
chiefs, high chiefs and talking chiefs, mem- 
bers of the clergy, members of the bereaved 
family, and friends which filled the chapel 
to overflowing. The principal speakers were 
His Excellency the Governor, his honor the 
Chief judge, Senator Tufele, and Pastor 
Fa'asuka Lutu who delivered the sermon. 
The Governor, chief fudge, and Senator Tu- 
fele spoke in tribute to the late Honorable 
Tulasosopo who, with unceasing efforts and 
unbounded energy, gave of himself to his 
Country and its government. Following are 
excerpts from the chief judge's speech: 

“We are here gathered today to pay tribute 
to one of the most outstanding sons of 
Samoa. Tuisosopo is truly the founder of 
the third branch of the government—the 
legislative branch, 

“American Samoa fs indebted to the late 
Honorable Tuiasosopo for much of her po- 
litical progress during his 10 years of service. 


He gave unstintingly for his country and his 
death is lamented by many.” 

Having concluded with the first portion of 
the service, the remains of the high talking 
chief was carried by pallbearers in the funeral 
procession to the site of his eternal resting 
place at Leivi Ifloa, where the last portion of 
the burial service was held. The late Hon- 
orable Tulasosopo was laid to rest with full 
honors complete with a three volley salute 
fired by a police honor guard, taps, and the 
government flag at half-mast. At the com- 
pletion of the funeral service, the flag was 
then flown again at full-mast. 


HIS EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Tuiasosopo was born on March 16, 1905, 
at the village of Fagatogo and was christened 
Mariota. His parents were High Talking 
Chief Tuiasosopo-Samia-Motumotu, and 
Mere. At the age of 6 years, Mariota entered 
the Government school. Earlier in his school 
life, Mariota manifested those traits which 
later characterized the late Tuiasosopo—in- 
telligence, industriousness, perseverance, 
courage, and friendliness. 

Early manifestations of these traits to- 
gether contributed to his superior perform- 
ance at school, and he ranked at the top 
of his class throughout his entire school 
life. He graduated from the ninth grade at 
the tender age of 14 years—a remarkable feat 
when compared with the present-day ninth- 
grade graduates. At graduation Mariota was 
cited for outstanding good conduct, indus- 
triousness, general knowledge, his grasp and 
application of gardening principles and for 
his garden of flowering plants, planted on 
the school grounds: His interest in plant 
life and flowering plants in particular con- 
tinued, for his home is surrounded by a 
variety of plants of varying hues and scents. 
Soon after graduation, the entire graduation 
class entered a competitive examination to 
fill a single vacant job with the customs 
office of the government. By elimination, 
only Mariota and one other classmate reached 
the final round. The final round proved 
dificult because both contestants were out- 
standing. The decision was reached shortly 
after an oral examination and Marlota was 
awarded the job which he held for many 
years prior to entering upon the next phase 
of his life, his political career, 


A SAMOAN LEADER 


On October 5, 1932, Mariota registered the 
title of Tuiasosopo Mariota with the registry 
of titles, and celebrated the initiation ac- 
cording to Samoan custom on the following 
December 25. Unlike the ordinary successor 
to a Matal title, he did not understudy the 
older chiefs nor serve a tour of apprentice- 
ship. However, almost from the very outset 
of his career as a Matai, he gained the re- 
spect of the older chiefs and talking chiefs— 
an advantage which he later effectively 
utilized to put aright on an equitable basis 
some of the Samoan practices which the 
privileged few reluctantly gave up for the 
benefit of all concernted. As his reputation 
of being a Samoan leader grew, he com- 
manded more and more the respect of a large 
segment of the Samoan populace in both 
local and general issues where the welfare 
of the Samoan people as a whole was at 
stake. 

A CHURCH LEADER 

Tulasosopo was appointed a deacon of the 
Congregational Church of Jesus in Samoa 
in December of 1942 and was elected general 
treasurer of the Congregational Church in 
August of 1951 for a 2-year term. He was 
later reelected with an overwhelming vote 
of confidence for an additional 2 years. Be- 
ing one of the fathers of the locally founded 
church, his knowledge of both local and 
world matters made him one of the strongest 
leaders of the church, 

A POLITICAL LEADER 

Until 1945 when a general convention of 

representatives of Tutuila and Manu'a con- 
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vened at the Poyer School to consider the 
issue of whether or not a civil form of gov- 
ernment should be adopted for American 
Samoa—then administered by the Navy De- 
partment through a Naval Governor residing 
at Pago Pago—Tulasosopo did not actively 
enter the local political scene. 

During and immediately following the con- 
vention, Tuiasosopo began to show promise 
of the stellar local political future before 
him. His interest in western civilization 
coupled with his profound concern for the 
welfare of his people and his concern about 
the effects of the imminent tide of western 
technology, compelled his to devour and 
learn in the shortest possible time all that 
there was to learn about governments from 
any and all available sources of information. 
His attitudes and activities in the role of 
a political leader stand as a testimonial to 
his concern for the welfare of his people. 

Tuiasosopo was instrumental in founding 
the Legislature of American Samoa. In 1948 
he was the first speaker of the first house 
of representatives and he continued to hold 
the chair during the second legislature. He 
relinquished the speaker's chair to assume 
the first presidency of the senate of the 
third legislature. Although he did not re- 
turn to the senate presidency in the fourth 
and fifth legislatures, being the foremost 
local political leader of his time, he con- 
tinued to give of himself without measure 
to the cause of his government and people, 

He was twice selected as an American 
Samoan delegate to the First and Second 
South Pacific Conferences held at Suva, Fiji 
Islands, in 1950, and in Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, in 1953. On both occasions he was 
recognized as one of the outstanding leaders 
of the indigenous peoples of the southern 
Pacific. As the sagacious leader of an in- 
digenous people, he was accorded deference 
at the Second South Pacific Conference, the 
unofficial title of spokesman for all the peo- 
ples represented at the conference was con- 
ferred upon him. During plenary sessions, 
however, he served as the senior delegate 
of the delegations from all United States 
administered territories represented. He was 
a member of the conference steering com- 
mittee, representing United States territories. 
In 1953 Tuiasosopo sponsored the legislative 
resolution requesting the appointment of a 
constitutional drafting committee to draft 
a territorial constitution. He presided over 
the sessions of the constitution committee 
until the expiration of his term as the sen- 
ate president. During his tenure of office 
the draft bill of rights, which includes pro- 
tective provision for Samoan lands, customs, 
and social organization, was completed. 


A COMMERCIAL LEADER 


In February 1946 Tuiasosopo was appointed 
as general manager of the Samoan Indus- 
tries. He directed the affairs of the Samoan 
Industries until his untimely death. Under 
his management, the Samoan Industries de- 
veloped into a marketing agency 
for the products of the Samoan handicraft 
producers. He made several trips to Fiji and 
the Hawaiian Islands in search of marketing 
outlets for the products of the Samoan pro- 
ducers, While on business trips he simul- 
taneously served very successfully in the 
dual capacities of good-will ambassador for 
the people of American Samoa. Through 
his astute management and diligent efforts, 
the ordinary stay-at-home Samoan artisan 
became an independent income earner 
through the efforts of the Samoan Industries, 


A FAMILY HEAD 


As a family head, he managed his family 
and its affairs on the principles of Chris- 
tianity and good government. Labor and 
family responsibilities are divided amongst 
and delegated to family members according 
to capabilities. He administered the affairs 
of the family with kindliness and patience. 
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In the father’s role, he taught his children 
to be courteous, honest, and diligent. In 
reprimanding the children for wrongs com- 
mitted, he tells of some applicable incident, 
quotes the Bible, or cites one of the well- 
known world figures, but seldom used the 
rod to convey to the errant child that which 
.is more desirable than the wrong committed. 
He taught his family to be frugal in money 
matters and to plan for the uncertain future. 


THE MAN THAT HE WAS 


Tuiasosopo will be long remembered by 
his many friends to be “the friend who en- 
joyed being with friends.” He enjoyed sing- 
ing old songs learned at school such as 
“B-i-n-g-o Bingo was his name,” and his joy 
and laughter often became catching. He 
enjoyed doing things for his friends and 
often spent his own money for things he 
enjoyed and thought that his friends would 
also enjoy. He often went out of his way to 
lend a helping hand to a needy friend. He 
was always courteous, respectful, and digni- 
fied. He believed that outward manifesta- 
tions tend to reveal the inner man. He 
feared no one for he always had a good word 
for everyone. He neither begrudged nor was 
jealous of another's fortune, attainments, or 
accomplishments, for he firmly believed that 
only a man with a weak mind would assume 
such characteristics. 

HIS HEIRS 

Tuiasosopo Mariota was married to Venise 
of Amanave on December 1931. They had 
six children—4 girls and 2 boys. He is sur- 
vived by his spouse, Venise; daughter, Mere, 
aged 24, married, a graduate of Geneva Col- 
lege in Beaver Falls, Pa., who is currently 
teaching on the faculty of the high school of 
American Samoa; son Mariota, aged 22, now 
serving with the United States Army prior to 
re-entering college in the United States after 
his 2-year duty; son Palauni (Brown), aged 
19, graduate of the high school of American 
Samoa and currently a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Tulasosopo Mariota has 
one brother who is the eldest, and two sisters 
now living. 


— 


MESSAGE OF SYMPATHY RECEIVED BY THE 
Tulasosoro FAMILY 
Marcu 14, 1957. 
Mrs. VENISE Turasosopo and Family, 
Fagatogo, American Samoa. 

Dear Venise: The Director of the Office of 
Territories, Department of the Interior, has 
asked that I extend to you and family their 
deepest regret and sympathy on the death 
of Tuiasosopo. As you know, this Govern- 
ment shares in the sentiments expressed in 
the message, a copy of which is attached 
herewith. 

Sincerely, 
PETER TALI COLEMAN, 
Governor. 


GOVERNOR, AMERICAN SAMOA: 

Please extend to members Tulasosopos 
family our deepest regret and sympathy upon 
his death. He achieved for himself through 
hard work and ability a notable position of 
leadership in the government of American 
Samoa, His contribution to that government 
will stand as his memorial, 


Lausr. 
Director, Interior Department, Of- 
fice of Territories. 


Hon. Perer TALI COLEMAN, 
Governor of American Samoa, 
Pago Pago, American Samoa: 
My heartfelt condolences to Chief 
sopos family and the people of Samoa, I am 
grived to learn of his death. 
BAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor of Hawaii, 
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Hon. PETER T. COLEMAN, - 
Governor of American Samoa, 
Pago Pago, American Samoa: 

Please pass to Tuiasosopo family: Mrs. 
Lowe joins me in sincerest sympathy to you 
all in the loss of husband. father, and leader 
of Samoa. His work in helping bring self- 
government to American Samoa will be re- 
membered in the history of the Territory. 

RICHARD BARRETT LOWE, 
Governor of Guam. 


The Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


`- HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, is it not 
about time that we get down to business 
in our committees and get the Presi- 
dent's program passed. The row over the 
budget has the American people very 
much upset. My own opinion is that if 
the people could get the facts, matters 
would calm down. There are certain 
folks, however, who make it their busi- 
ness to continually misrepresent the sit- 
uation, and I do mean misrepresent, be- 
cause they do not give all the facts. This 


Government of ours is indeed big busi- 


ness. The executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, after the Congress appropri- 
ates the funds, executes the affairs of 
the Government and, pursuant to the 
outline arrived at, the funds are dis- 
posed of. Will the Congress assume the 
responsibility of cutting anything out of 
the military or defense funds? Will the 
Congress assume the responsibility in its 
final act to cut any of the so-called mu- 
tual-security funds? Both of these par- 
ticular factors go to the question of na- 
tional security. 

I know that every rational person re- 
alizes that we have a 50-cent dollar, 
but many of them do not realize that we 
have a national income of some $338 bil- 
lion, and that national income in no 
small respect is the result of Govern- 
ment's spending in the national defense. 

The President of the United States is 
shortly to make two national talks over 
the radio. He undoubtedly will bring out 
the significant facts that we have already 
stated, and others, that make this budget, 
in comparison with our national income, 
the smallest in years. 

Folks have been comparing this in- 
come with times back when the dollar 
was a hundred-cent dollar, and before 
we had the tremendous interest charges, 
and veterans charges, which have re- 
sulted from the Second World War. The 
wealth of this Nation has increased enor- 
mously since that time, as has also our 
population, and we have become the 
mightiest power on earth, economically 
and militarily, and we have the largest 
per capita income by far, and our taxes, 
while high, are very much lower than 
the taxes in Britain and elsewhere. 

I was very much interested in reading 
an article written by David Lawrence 
entitled ‘“Facts—Not Distortions.” I ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From U. S. News & World Report of May 17, 
1957] 
Facts—Nort DISTORTIONS 
(By David Lawrence) 

Many people who have been talking about 
the Federal budget lately have been express- 
ing views based on misinformation. 

The public has been given the impression, 
for example, that there is something un- 
precedented about the budget submitted last 
January by the President, 

What are the real facts and their true 
significance? - 

Fact No. 1: It was in the year 1953 that 
we had the biggest Federal budget since 
World War II ended—not in 1957. The 
amount was $743 billion for 1953. The 
budget prepared by President Eisenhower for 


the fiscal year 1958 is $71.8 billion. 


Fact No. 2: Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey did not disavow the President's 
budget and say, as was reported in the press 
on January 16 last, that, if it were adopted, 
we would have “a depression that will curl 
your hair.” What he did say was this: 

“I think this budget as now drawn has been 
prepared with the very greatest care, and I 
think that it is the best that we can possibly 
do right now. * * * I don’t think there ts 
anything in sight at the moment that can 
be done better than is now proposed in this 
budget, but I think we ought to improve it 
as time goes on.” 

Later on, in the same press conference, Mr. 
Humphrey was asked whether "there is any 
hope anywhere in the world situation that 
you can do any cutting in defense spending 
in the next few years.” Mr. Humphrey's 
answer was that he would “certainly deplore 
the day that we thought we couldn't ever 
reduce expenditures of this terrific amount.” 
He then added that, if “over a long period 
of time” it wasn’t done, he would predict “a 
depression that will curl your hair.” 

The foregoing did not imply in the slight- 
est any criticism of the administraton or its 
competency in handling the budget. It was 
an answer to a specific question on arma- 
ments—something that has been giving con- 
cern to statesmen throughout the world as 
reflected recently in the comments of Prime 
Minister Macmillan, Premier Mollet, and 
Chancellor Adenauer. : 

Fact No. 3: The Soviet Government, in ef- 
fect, regulates nowadays the size of our Fed- 
eral budget by stirring up trouble all over 
the world and menacing our safety and that 
of our allies. Unless we are willing to ap- 
propriate money for adequate armament and 
yet at the same time spend what really are 
relatively small sums for insurance—through 
projects of the psychological-warfare type 
which can reach the hearts and minds of the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain and the peo- 
ples of other countries that may become our 
allies—we shall not be moving toward a 
worldwide reduction of armament expense. 
We shall instead be placing ourselves at the 
mercy of the men in the Kremlin. 

Fact No. 4: Spending has been rising in 
America not merely inside but outside the 
Federal Government. Total spending of all 
kinds in the United States—public and pri- 
vate—has gone up from $363 billion in 1953 
to $412.4 billion in 1956. Much of this is due 
to the effect of inflation. 

Fact No. 5: State and local governments— 
which spent a total of $24.9 billion in 1953— 
actually spent $32.8 billion in 1956. Cer- 
tainly nobody in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion can be blamed for this. 

Fact No. 6: While many people have been 
talking glibly about waste and extravagance, 
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the real culprit, Inflation, has been largely 
ignored. Thus, the Federal budget went 
from $64.6 billion in the fiscal year 1955 to 
$71.8 billion for fiscal year 1958. This is a 
jump of more than $7 billion in only 3 years, 
but the same budgets, in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of 1940 dollars, showed a rise 
from $30.1 billion to only $30.9 billion. 

Fact No. 7: Comparing the actual 1953 
budget with the one now proposed for 1958, 
we find that national security and defense 
expenditures have come down, due to the 
ending of the Korean war, from $52.6 billion 
to 845.8 billion.. Foreign aid and military as- 
sistance abroad are included in this category, 
and there has been relatively little change in 
their amounts for several years. In fact, for 
1958 they are less. 

Fact No. 8: The nondefense expenses for 
1953 amounted to $21.7 billion. This total 
now has risen to $26 billion for 1958, But the 
increase is due primarily to appropriations for 
farm aid, for veterans’ benefits, tigher inter- 
est rates on the public debt, health, and oth- 
er programs enacted by Congress during the 
last 4 years by overwhelming votes of both 
parties. Congress must repeal these laws if 
it wants these expenditures eliminated, The 
President has to recognize their legal exist- 
ence when he makes up a budget for the en- 
suing year. 

The American people cannot afford the 
irresponsible tactics of those committees of 
Congress which are applying a meat-ax to 
the budget. There are always some econo- 
mies that can be made, but the sooner the 
budget is taken out of politics and reviewed 
on its merits in a bipartisan way, the happier 
will be the result for our country. The 
sounder, too, will our national economy be in 
this dangerous era of international friction. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son Before American Cotton Shippers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most out- 
Standing and able address delivered by 
Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, before the American Cotton 
Shippers Association in New Orleands, 
La., April 26, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS sy SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr Benson BEFORE THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, NEW. ORLEANS, 
LA., APRIL 26, 1957 
Iam delighted to take part in this meet- 

. As one who has learned to love the 

South, I have a deep personal interest in 

the welfare of cotton producers and in the 

agriculture of this great region, 

Recent developments in cotton have led 
to a degree of optimism regarding the future 
of your industry. Certainly there are read- 
ily visible signs of improvement. Exports 
this year may total 7 million bales or more, 
in contrast with last year’s 22 million. The 
Cotton carryover is expected to total around 
12 million bales at the end of this season, 
down 2.5 million bales from a year ago. 
The soil bank is expected to reduce sup- 
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plies further during the years ahead, and 
move us toward a more reasonable level of 
carryover. 

I wish these developments were indica- 
tive of genuine long-range improved pros- 
pects for the cotton industry. I do not be- 
lieve this to be the case so long as governing 
basic legislation is retained. The improve- 
ments we have seen are the results of 
costly, temporary programs such as sur- 
plus disposal and the acreage reserve part 
of the soil bank. First-aid programs are 
necessary. But the cotton program may re- 
quire more than first. aid; it may require 
surgery as well. 

The basic intent of present cotton legis- 
lation is to provide price support at 90 
percent of parity when supply is in reason- 
able balance with demand. Under present 
laws 90 percent of parity price support is 
not a mandatory requirement but is re- 
tained as a goal. The only reason that 
price supports for cotton are now less 
than 90 percent of parity is the heavy sup- 
ply situation. 

The special programs of surplus removal 
and the soil bank will, with the existing for- 
mulas in the Jaw, have the effect of boosting 
the price of cotton back to 90 percent ot 
parity as soon as surpluses are moyed. Con- 
trols will continue in an effort to keep sup- 
ports at that level. Evidence is that the 
high price supports will lose markets and 
that controls will be less than properly effec- 
tive. R 

Is the cotton program, therefore, because 
of the price-support requirement in the basic 
law, committed to continuous production 
controls, loss of markets for cotton, and con- 
tinuous surplus disposal operations? If this 
be true, would it not be well to reexamine 
the price-support objective? This is the 
question I wish to lay before vou. 

We are in the midst of great. scientific 
changes. A technological explosion is oc- 
curring on American farms. Production per 
worker has doubled in the last 15 years, 
Cotton production per acre has increased 
65 percent. This creates a new dimension 
in farm policy and makes it virtually im- 
possible to curtail agricultural output with 
the type of controls acceptable in our so- 
ciety. 

The agricultural revolution is the blind 
spot in present farm price-support policy. 

Cotton farmers are being subjected to the 
forces generated by this technological reyo- 
lution. They are adjusting from wartime 
to peacetime demands. Their markets are 
burdened by surpluses which result at least 
in part from past legislation. Obviously, 
cotton farmers must be protected from the 
harsh price effects which would result from 
their exposed economic position, their weak 
bargaining power and their abundant ca- 
pacity to produce. This is a proper func- 
tion of government. But our efforts should 
be such as to help our farmers rather than 
hinder them. 

With the reduction of surpluses, cotton 
farmers will feel that acreage allotments 
should be increased, and will present that 
view with considerable logic and with in- 
creasing vigor. Under present law, how- 
ever, increased allotments for cotton are 
unlikely despite surplus reduction. If the 
governing legislation is retained, even as- 
suming no advance from present levels of 
technology, it is difficult to foresee the time 
when total acreage allotments for cotton will 
exceed the 1957 level. As you know, Con- 

has established minimum acreage al- 
lotments for cotton of 17.6 million acres 
for each of the years 1957 and 1958. Based 
on the present law, the 1959 acreage allot- 
ment could be in the neighborhood of 14 
million acres. Hence, under present law, dis- 
appointment awaits many farm families, 

Farmers have the established legal right to 
undertake programs which increase the 
price of cotton if they wish to do so. As 
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much as any other group, they have the 
moral right to influence supply and price in 
what they deem to be their own interest. 
They are entitied to the sympathetic help of 
their Government in meeting their economic 
problems, the same as any other group. 
These rights have been fought for and have 
been won. I applaud and defend the victory. 

My question is this: Is it wise to use these 
hard-won rights in behalf of a program which 
has the long-run effect of losing markets, re- 
stricting farmers’ rights to make their own 
decisions, and reducing the income of cotton 
farmers? 

Consider these stubborn facts: 

Twenty-five years ago, before the acreage 
control program, cotton grew on more than 
40 million acres of United States farmland. 
This year the allotment is 17.6 million acres, 
Three million acres of that allotment have 
gone into the soil bank. The actual acres 
of cotton produced this year seem likely to 
be about one-third as many as before the 
control program began. 

Twenty-five years ago, before American 
cotton growers began to hold the price um- 
brella for foreign cotton producers, cotton 
production abroad totaled 11 million bales, 
This past year foreign cotton production was 
twice as great, 25 million bales. 

World production of synthetic fibers has 
increased during the past 25 years from an 
insignificant quantity to an equivalent of 
more than 14 million bales, an amount larger 
than the 1956 United States cotton crop. 
Most of the growth in the world market, 
resulting from increased population and in- 
creased per capita consumption, has gone to 
foreign cotton and to manmade fibers. This 
growth has been marked. The worldwide per 
capita increase in consumption of all fibers 
during the past 20 years was from 8.2 pounds 
to 9.6 pounds. And the world population 
during this period increased by approxi- 
mately 500 million persons. 

Undoubtedly production of manmade fibers 
would have increased and foreign cotton pro- 
duction would have risen during the past 25 
years even if there had been no program to 
restirct supplies and raise prices in the 
United States. But it is equally certain that 
the cotton program served to encourage our 
competition and speed its expansion. 

For years it was claimed that cotton pro- 
ducers would accept the adjustment prin- 
ciple, and would keep supplies in line in order 
to receive the specified level of price support. 
Yet production has not been held in line. On 
an acreage calculated, in accordance with law, 
to produce 10 million bales, cotton produc- 
tion the last 2 years totaled 14.7 and 13.3 
million bales, respectively. Carryover reached 
an all-time high, approximately a full year’s 
needs, 

For years it was claimed that the cotton 
program cost the Government nothing, since 
supplies were held in line with markets. But 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is now 
selling cotton for export at 6 to 7 cents below 
the domestic price. Net cost to the Corpora- 
tion is greater than that because of storage 
costs and the fact that the cotton was ac- 
quired at higher than present prices. On 
9,297,339 bales thus sold during the last 15 
months, the Corporation experienced a net 
realized loss of $535 million, or close to 660 
a bale. This coming year we shall have to 
charge against the cotton program not only 
the coming year's loss on exports but the 
cotton acreage reserve program which will 
cost approximately $150 million. 

Costs are showing up now because we re- 
port realized losses when the cotton is dis- 
posed of, not when it was acquired. Much of 
the cotton we are now moving wus acquired 
years ago. Costs are high because cotton 
production was much stimulated by a pro- 
longed series of incentive prices—incentives 
supplied first by the market place and then 
by law. They are high because cotton has 
been priced out of the market and because 
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production continues heavy despite controls. 
Costs are high because we have been spared 
the wars which cut the cost of earlier 
liquidations. 

The American people will gladly undertake 
costs of great magnitude in order to solve a 
problem, but not merely to carry it indefi- 
nitely. With formulas in governing legisla- 
tion, costs seem likely to continue high with 
little progress toward a permanent solution. 

While the growth in their markets has 
largely been captured by the competition, 
cotton farmers have been restricted in theif 
decisions as to management of their farms. 

Controls breed controls. Cotton produc- 
tion has been restrained from moving to the 
most efficient farms, Allotments to in- 
dividual farms, whether based on history or 
on tillable cropland, depart to a consider- 
able degree from considerations of equity. 
All these matters are irksome to farmers. 

It is extremely dificult to fit nearly a mil- 
lion diverse cotton operations into a pat- 
tern based on a legal formula. 

Cotton producers and agriculture in gen- 
eral should not sacrifice the efficient use of 
agricultural resources on the altar of price 
support. To do so would discredit price sup- 
ports, which are a useful stabilizing stabi- 
lizing tool. As matters now stand, cotton 
growers are operating on a part capacity basis. 
Some producers have continued planting 
marginal acres to cotton for the main pur- 
pose of maintaining their historical acreage 
base. 

With acreage controlled, producers have 
simply fed the land more fertilizer, used 
more insecticides, and used other devices to 
produce almost as much cotton as before 
on far fewer acres. 

Not only have we kept marginal land in 

otton, we have kept marginal producers in 
cotton, hurting both themselves and cotton- 
growers in general. The result is to push up 
the national average unit cost of production 
of cotton to a level which handicaps Amer- 
ican cotton in competing effectively against 
foreign cotton and synthetics. 

Some producers, of course, have 
withdrawn from cotton production. Some 
took jobs in the expanding industries of the 
South. Others went into the production of 
meat animals, dairy products, poultry, eggs, 
and other commodities. By and large, those 
who got out of marginal cotton production 
have improved their situation. 

The decline of cotton has had many sec- 
ondary effects. Small towns and trade cen- 
ters which once serviced 40 million acres of 
cotton now service 15 million. Some of our 
transportation facilities are no longer needed. 
Employment opportunities for local labor in 
the cotton industry have been reduced. The 
cottonseed industry has suffered. 

Tradesmen have seen Government, in 
possession of practically the entire cotton 
carryover, forced to take over more and more 
of the marketing functions. We are deeply 
concerned about the effects of the present 

on the cotton marketing system. 
One of our objectives is to avoid disrupting 
normal operations any more than absolutely 

. Tassure you that we will keep the 
entire situation under continuing review dur- 
ing the 1957-58 marketing year. Any long- 
range cotton program must be based on 
keeping the merchandising of cotton in the 
hands of the people who best know how to 
do that job—the private trade. 

What has been the cause of the difficulties 
experienced by farmers, rural tradesmen, and 
the cotton trade generally? 

The major cause is that for many years, 
agricultural legislation has focused on a sin- 
gle objective, a high level of price support. 

The legislative goal of a high support price 
based on the so-called parity, a weak measur- 
ing rod, ignores the fact that cotton farmers 
are interested in net income, not just price 
per pound. And it is income that farmers 
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spend, not price. Net income is the result 
of price times production minus costs. 

Present legislation seeks to maintain the 
support price per pound through drastic re- 
strictions on the right to produce and market, 
Inevitably this raises production costs per 
pound. The long-run result of reduced vol- 
ume and higher unit costs of production is to 
reduce net income. 

Back in 1929, before we embraced the 
single objective of high price supports, cotton 
Unt brought in 13.4 percent of our farm in- 
come. Last year cotton brought in only 7.5 
percent of our fram income. 

Twice the cotton program has been res- 
cued by war. Were it not for that fact, its 
shortcomings would have been highlighted 
long before now. Carryover built up to 13 
million bales before World War II. and was 
substantially reduced following the end of 
the war. Carryover built up again prior to 
the Korean war, and the demands of war 
pulled down our stocks. From 1952 to 1956 
we experienced the greatest inventory build- 
up of all time. This bulldup is now being 
liquidated at tremendous cost, in a time of 
peace and abundance Instead of a time of 
war and scarcity. 4 

With the passage of time, the original con- 
cepts of the cotton program have been eroded 
away. 

The original cotton program was developed 


in the depths of the depression. Heroic 


measures were needed in those days; I am 
“not finding fault with the emergency pro- 
grams developed to meet what was indeed a 
desperate situation. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 provided price support 
at 52 to 75 percent of parity. The adjust- 
ment principle, that is the idea that produc- 
tion should be held in line as a condition of 
receiving price support, was widely accepted 
by cotton producers, 

But let us see what has happened since 
that time. The price support level was raised 
from 52 to 75 to 85 to 90 to 92.5 percent of 
parity. Now, under present law, as soon as 
sufficient stocks are moved, supports must 
be at 90 percent of parity, an incentive price 
which has lost us much of our historic and 
potential market and if retained would lose 
still more, 

Not only has the law been written with a 
high price support requirement; special pro- 
visions have been enacted that result in 
overshooting the price target, with attendant 
stimulation of production and loss of mar- 
kets. Here are some of cotton's fringe ben- 
efits which have proved to be disadvantageous 
rather than beneficial; I shall mention them 
only briefly: 

The provision, restricted to cotton and pea- 
nuts, that the price support cannot be re- 
duced below 90 percent of parity until sup- 
plies exceed 108 percent of normal. For other 
basic commodities the price drops below 90 
percent of parity when supplies exceed 102 
percent of normal. 

The requirement that price support and 
parity be based on seven-eighths inch Mid- 
dling grade, which results in support prices 
about 5 percent higher than would otherwise 
be the case if it were based on the average 
quality of the crop. 

Set asides, which force higher supports 
than In the absence of such ns. 

Dual parity, which has in the past re- 
quired the use of old or modernized parity, 
whichever was higher. 

The provision that support prices must be 
announced before planting time and must 
be raised before harvest if parity and supply 
conditions warrant, but cannot be reduced 
even though parity might fall or the supply 
increase. 

The effect of all these special provisions 
is to raise the support price for cotton. In 
the immediate short run, other things be- 
ing equal, such increases would be expected 
to increase the incomes of cotton farmers, 
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But other things are not equal. When a 
has continued for as many years 
as the cotton program, then we are dealing 
with long-run, not short-run relationships. 
We have all heard the argument that the 
price of raw cotton is so small a part of the 
finished product that the price of cotton 
could be increased sharply without reducing 
consumer purchases. One trouble with this 
argument is that often it is the spinner 
rather than the ultimate consumer who 
chooses the fiber going into a given product, 
and the spinner will shift to the most eco- 
nomical source of supply with a relatively 
small differential. For many products, the 
competition between cotton and man-made 
fibers is definitely on the basis of price. 

The argument has been offered that cot- 
ton consumption bears no relationship to 
price. The refutation of this argument lies 
not in theory, not in highly refined statis- 
tical analysis, but in this simple hard fact: 
Over a period of years, operating with a high 
support requirement, we have lost markets 
and our competitors, by underbidding us, 
have gained them. 

Laws now on the books were enacted with 
the intent of helping cotton farmers. My 
comments are aimed not at the intent but 
at the result. 

I have mentioned how the provisions re- 
garding cotton price supports have been 
sprung in the direction of higher price sup- 
port requirements. Now let me enumer- 
ate the provisions by which the controls 
have been sprung in the direction of reduced 
effectiveness: 

Minimum national allotments. For 1957 
the cotton acreage allotment which would 
be required, by formula in the way, to ad- 
just supplies to normal, is 3.9 million acres. 
Yet the law provides a minimum allotment 
of 17.6 million acres, 444 times the level 
actually needed. 

Minimum individual allotments. The law 
provides that 100,000 acres must be added to 
the national allotment for this purpose. 

Checking compliance on the basis of har- 
vested instead of planted acres, 

Use of an out-of-date 5-year average, with 
no adjustment for trends, in determining 
ylelds for computing the acreage needed to 
produce a normal supply. 

Permission to grow any other crop on acres 
diverted out of cotton, which shifts the bur- 
den to producers of other crops. 

While these provisions give cotton farmers 
some immediate relief from the tight restric- 
tions which would otherwise be necessary, 
they postpone the day when farmers can look 
for the surplus burden to be lifted. 

We have all heard the argument that a 
reduction in the level of price support will 
result in increased cotton production by 
causing farmers to plant more acres as they 
strive to maintain income. I know of no 
competent research which supports this view. 
And I am impressed with the fact that when 
the Congress really wanted increased pro- 
duction, as during the war, supports were 
raised, not lowered. When reduced produc- 
tion really was wanted, as for potatoes some 
years ago, supports were reduced and then 
eliminated, not raised. 

What the relaxation of production controls 
really means is this: Farmers will not accept, 
the Congress will not enact, and from a prac- 
tical standpoint, the executive branch can- 
not enforce the kind of production controls 
which would be necessary to balance supply 
with demand at the price objective specified 
in law. 

We have tried to legislate scarcity, and have 
found that this is extremely difficult to do. 
Might it not be well, then, to learn how to 
live with the blessings of abundance? 

In the early years, the cotton program was 
an emergency measure, developed to meet a 
severe depression. This measure has grad- 
ually been replaced by a program with a high 
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price objective and weak controls. The origi- 
nal vehicle was gradually overhauled and 
given a more powerful motor but weaker 
brakes. No wonder it is hard to keep on the 
road! 

Upland cotton, with a high support re- 
quirement, has experienced declining acreage. 
Extra long staple cotton, meanwhile, has 
adopted a low price objective and has been 
experiencing increased acreage. Growers of 
extra long staple cotton advocated legisla- 
tion, which the Congress enacted, setting the 
level of price support at 75 percent of parity. 
Allotments for 1957 are about twice as great 
as in 1956. 

There is a growing realization that the 
Program for upland cotton is in deep trouble. 
There is much casting about for alternative 
remedies. 

A two-price plan is sometimes suggested. 
Under such a plan domestic cotton would 
sell at a high price and cotton for export 
would sell at a lower price. 

Technicians and authorities who study 
Such plans raise a number of troublesome 
problems, among them this one: If domestic 
cotton continues high in price, manmade 
fibers are further encouraged in our big 
Market—the market here at home. 

Another proposed remedy is a production 
payment plan, with cotton selling at or near 
a competitive level and with a payment to 
cotton farmers, from the Treasury, making 
up the difference between the market price 
and the price objective. Authorities also 
Taise a number of difficult problems about 
such proposals. Do cotton farmers want to 
be dependent upon the Congress, annually, 
for highly visible appropriations which might 
equal half or more of their net income? It 
would be well to recall some basic arithmetic. 

‘Farmers now total only 13 percent of the 
Population and only 1 farmer out of 5 pro- 
duces cotton, 

Responsibility for enacting legislation lies 
with the Congress, The Department of Ag- 
Ticulture, as an agency of the executive 
branch, has responsibility to point out dif- 
culties in administering the law, and to 
counsel with the Congress regarding their 
solution. 

Certainly, when alternatives are consid- 
ered, we should consider the possibility of 
permitting our cotton farmers more free- 
dom to farm. Certainly we should consider 
the desirability of moving in the direction of 
being more competitive price-wise. 

Cotton must be priced right if it is going 
to sell. 

We might liken the cotton industry to a 
stool which needs three legs to stand up- 
right—quality, merchandising and realistic 
pricing. It cannot stand permanently on 
Just two legs no matter how strong they 
are built. 

It won't be easy to win back our markets. 
Markets lost over a period of 25 years are not 
Tegained overnight. A quarter century of 
sheltered existence is poor conditioning for 
the rough-and-tumble of market competi- 
tion. 

But the markets are there if we go after 
them. 

Our present per capita consumption of 
cotton here in the United States is about 
26 pounds per year. In the free foreign 
World per capita consumption is only about 
6 pounds, If foreign consumption could be 
increased by only 2 pounds—the equivalent 
of one bed sheet, or one pair of overalls—it 
would create a new market for about 7 mil- 
lion bales annually. 

Rather than being lulled into complacency 
by the favorable developments of recent 
months—increased exports and reduced car- 
Tyover—we should use this time to reexam- 
ine the basic law. We must not wait until, 
having disposed of surplus number one, we 
have built up surplus number two. We must 
not wait with making changes until they 
are forced upon us. We should make use of 
the next few years, while we have the soil 
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bank and the surplus disposal programs, to 
make a transition to a program which is 
more in the interest of our cotton farmers. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 was a neces- 
sary forward step. It established a beach- 
head of rationality in setting of price sup- 
port levels. No one ever maintained that it 
was an answer to all our farm problems. 
The Agricultural Act of 1956 successfully 
defended the ground gained in 1954 and in 
addition provided weapons for dealing di- 
rectly with our heavy stocks. 

We should now reexamine basic legislation 
regarding cotton and other basic crops. I 
applaud the wide review of this subject now 
being made throughout the South by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in co- 
operation with the State Farm Bureaus. 

My first speech on cotton after becoming 
Secretary of Agriculture was given at Cleve- 
land, Miss., on May 21, 1953, before the Delta 
Council. At that time I had this to say: 

“I have been rather critical of some of our 
present farm programs. But this is not be- 
cause I think present programs give the 
farmer too much. No: my concern is that 
they give the farmer too little. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
they do not build markets to put products 
into use at fair prices. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
they do not permit desirable adjustments to 
take place in our farm economy which will 
place the farmer on a sounder footing. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
they fail to provide adequate incentive for 
self-initiative and helf-help upon the part 
of the grower, the handler, the processor, and 
the end distributors. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
at times they price such commodities as 
wheat and cotton out of world markets. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
they tend to hold a price umbrella over syn- 
thetic and substitute products which in turn 
take over our farm markets.” 

That was 4 years ago. I have said these 
things, many, many times. I reaffirm them 
before you today. 

My purpose is to add to cotton markets, in- 
crease the net income of cotton farmers, 
liberalize their opportunity to make their 
own decisions and protect their hard-won 
rights for equality of bargaining power. I 
do not want to take anything away from 
cotton farmers; I merely want cotton farmers 
to ask themselves earnestly and honestly 
whether a program of restriction and scarcity 
can possibly mean as much to them in the 
long run as a program involving more free- 
dom to plant and more freedom for market 
growth. 

The future of the cotton industry depends 
on how that question is answered. 


Importance of Delaware River 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, last week, on May 9, a fellow 
Member of Congress, the Honorable 
WILLARD S. Curtin, who represents the 
Eighth Pennsylvania District, Bucks and 
Lehigh Counties, delivered a statement 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee with reference to the importance 
of the Delaware River in the W 
of our Nation. 
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Representative CURTIN presented such 
a splendid statement that I should like 
to bring it to the attention of all of my 
colleagues in the Senate, and therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appear before you today in refer- 
ence to the appropriation to proceed with 
the deepening of the Delaware River channel 
wee Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, 

The amount requested for this work for 
the fiscal year 1958 was $16,500,060 but in the 
proposed budget estimate, this amount has 
been reduced by the Budget Director to 
$9 million. 

I feel that this is a subject on which I am 
qualified to speak, since my Congressional 
District consists of Bucks and Lehigh Coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania and I live in Morris- 
ville, Pa., which is a borough directly across 
the Delaware River from Trenton, N. J. I. 
therefore, feel that I have some knowledge on 
this particular problem which may be of some 
benefit to the committee, since navigation 
on the Delaware River between Trenton and 
Philadelphia is on the portion of the said 
river which is on the boundary of Bucks 
County and is a subject in which I have been 
vitally interested for many years. 

I have been very much in sympathy with 
the economy actions of your Appropriations 
Committee and have voted in favor of all 
of the appropriation bills wherein the ap- 
propriations have been reduced from the 
amounts requested by the Budget Director. 
My record will also show that I have voted 
in favor of many of the further cuts as pro- 
posed on the floor of the House, since I firmly 
believe that this Government should prac- 
tice all economies which can be effected 
without jeopardizing fundamental govern- 
mental functions, 

However, I do not think that my present 
appearance before you, with the request that 
the appropriation for the deepening of the 
Delaware River channel be restored to the 
original request of $16,500,000, rather than 
the $9 million as proposed by the Budget 
Director, is inconsistent with my position as 
to economy. This deepening of the Delaware 
River is a capital outlay for which the Gov- 
ernment will get a return on its money, 
which is far different, in my opinion, from 
many of the other expenditures which have 
been authorized. 

The Delaware is one of the world's great 
est uarlal harbors. Already, it is the 1 
port ot the United States in the 
import tonnage, and it stands second aay 
to New York in total waterborne commerce. 

As a harbor, the Delaware reaches from the 
open sea from Cape May, N. J., Cape Hen- 
lopen Del., north to Morrisville, Pa., and 
Trenton, N. J—a distance of 132 
miles. But, as a first-class in’ tional 
seaport—capable of handling all types of 
cargo vessels—the harbor’s vast potential has 
been only partly realized, because its 40- 
foot channel ends abruptly at the southern 
end of Philadedphia. This leaves 37 miles 
at the upper end of the harbor in urgent 
need of modernization and improvement. 

During the fiscal year of 1956, the Federal 
Government collected approximately §75.1 
billion in tax receipts. Of this amount the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware—the States that surround the 
Delaware Port area—contributed $8.5 billion, 
or better than 11.3 percent of the total 
budget. 

The tidal Delaware flows past more than 
8.600 different manufacturing plants, most 
of which are located in the highly indus- 
trialized cities of Wilmington, Del., Camden 
and Trenton, N. J. and Philadelphia and 
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Chester, Pa. Deep water all the way to Tren- 
will make accessible for industrialization 58 
miles of shoreline now available for indus- 
trialization along the upper Delaware, where 
a lack of deep-water access has prevented 
the maximum industrialization of this area, 

The Congress of the United States in Au- 
gust 1954, recognized the urgency of this 
matter when it passed legislation authoriz- 
ing the deepening of the upper Delaware, 
with a 40-foot channel. 

Private industry has already invested its 
resources in an unprecedented expansion of 
the region on the strength of this authoriza- 
tion, and there is substantial evidence that 
the expansion is only in its initial stage. 
Several large industries have already located 
on the upper reaches of the Delaware, and 
more are in process of construction, or are 
planned. A multi-million-dollar plant of 
the National Gypsum Co. at Burlington, N. I., 
designed to handle 350,000 tons of raw ma- 
terials annually, the Fairless Works of the 
United States Steel Co. at Morrisville, Pa., 
with its vast potential output possibility, 
and the Meenan Oil Co, at Levittown, Pa., 
making use of the Delaware River in the 
distribution of several million gallons of 
product annually, are all new industries 
will contribute to the economic welfare of 
the area. In addition thereto,. Phoneix 
Iron & Steel Co. has acquired 1,000 acres of 
ground in the Burlington area, and the Wood 
Conversion Co. recently announced plans 
for the construction of a multi-million-dol- 
lar shoreside manufacturing plant in the 
same area. Many other industries are also 
canvassing the possibilities of the area, but 
their final decisions are awaiting the opening 
of the area to the full benefits of low-cost 
ocean transportation. 

This area between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton is attractive to industry, not only be- 
cause of its location on a waterway, but also 
because of its availability to the markets in 
the area, the accessibility to railway lines, 
the abundance of skilled labor, and the avall- 
ability of land. However, the development 
of this land and the improvement of the 
economy of the area, with its consequent in- 
crease in taxes to the Federal Treasury, is 
being held up because of the difficulty of 
navigation between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton. Ships now bringing raw products to 
the plants are, in many cases, compelled to 
either partially unload in Philadelphia or to 
not initially load the vessel with maximum 
cargo. Because of the present depth of the 
channel, fully laden, large freighters cannot 
use the channel until it is made deeper and 
more safe. One of the dangers of navigation 
is located at the Delair Bridge, at Delair, 
N. J., which is an old-fashioned bridge hav- 
ing a span of but 110 feet, and. in addition 
thereto, the channel turns within the area 
of the said span. Some of the largest of the 
cargo ships presently using this channel have 
a 90-foot beam, and others are somewhat 
smaller. Consequently, the ships of this 
size going through this narrow span and hay- 
ing to make a turn in the process find it an 
extremely hazardous undertaking, and the 
shipowners will not permit their ships to use 
this channel of the upper Delaware at all 
after dark and, during daylight hours, pnly 
at such times as they can buck the tide in 
each direction. As a consequence, the use 
of the channel is materially restricted. A 
40-foot channel with a modern bridge hay- 
ing a wider span at this point will eliminate 
this restriction. 0 

In addition to the above, the size of cargo 
ships is increasing, so that a 40-foot channel 
is essential if such ships can use the chan- 
nel, and such ships must use the channel if 
the industries located along the shoreline are 
to get economical rates. A survey by the 
National Federation of American Shipping 
shows that the trend is for larger and deeper 
draft vessels for economic reasons. Maj. 
Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Chief of the Corps 
of Army Engineers, has said, The move to- 
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ward deeper draft, larger deep-sea super- 
tankers and ore carriers, and the outlook for 
increased transportation of the commodities 
they carry, has created a pressing demand 
for correspondingly deeper and improved 
channels in major seaports.” 

Below Philadelphia, where a 40-foot-chan- 
nel project has existed for many years, indus- 
tries of all types and sizes have located at the 
water's edge, and the ratio of such industry 
above and below Philadelphia is convincing 
proof of the need for the same. 

All of the above should indicate the need 
for the rapid completion of this work. The 
project is estimated to cost approximately 
$110 million and the hoped for construction 
period was 5 years. The monetary benefits 
after completion are estimated at $8,450,000 
annually, as compared to annual charges of 
$4,000,370. The resultant benefit-to-cost 
ratio is 1.93 to 1, which certainly shows that 
the prompt completion of this project is 
just good business. The Philadelphia dis- 
trict engineer has stated that for the fiscal 
year of 1958, $16,500,000 could be economi- 
cally utilized with the equipment on the 
site; the Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended an appropriation of $9 million, fol- 
lowing an initial appropriation of 66 mil- 
lion authorized for expenditure during 1957. 
If the annual average appropriation for the 
first 2 years of construction will prevail, it 
will take 14 years to complete the project, 
rather than 5 years, and this slow rate of 
construction will correspondingly slow up 
the rate to which the revenue—the taxes 
from industries located and to be located 
along this stretch of the Delaware—can be 
realized. Of the money planned for ex- 
penditure from the 1958 fiscal year appro- 
priation is the sum of $1,950,000 toward the 
improving of the Delair Bridge, which would 
leave $7,050,000 for other deepening expenses. 
(The entire cost for the work at this bridge 
will be $11 million.) The equipment is now 
in the river and available for use, and If ap- 
propriations are such that this equipment 
can be utilized to its upmost, the job will 
be finished in a less period and the return 
to the Government in the form of taxes will 
be sooner realized. 

The channel to be dredged should be 
dredged to the full depth of 40 feet as the 
work is done. There is now some argument 
that an initial 35-foot channel be dredged 
to Trenton, to be followed by a 40-foot chan- 
nel as commerce increases. This is not sound 
reasoning. There is much rock to be cut 
out of this channel, and cutting rock under 
water to a certain depth and then going 
back and cutting a few more feet from the 
same rock at a later date is just not eco- 
nomical. 

With the modern trend in ship construc- 
tion, a 40-foot channel is vitally necessary 
if this waterway is to be used to its full 
and best advantage, The two-step procedure 
only adds to the cost by postponing just 
that much longer the adequate and complete 
use of the channel, 

Also, in terms of our national defense in 
this age of nuclear warfare, when every day 
brings forth a new international crisis, the 
Delaware River port area, because of its 
diversified industrial power and geographi- 
cal location, is the keystone in the Nation's 
arsenal for defense. 

In addition to the foregoing, the deeper 
channel would be beneficial in many sup- 
plemental respects. 

1. It would decrease the pollution of the 
stream by causing a faster fiow of more 
water; 

2. It would be a factor in flood control 
by permitting faster runoff of high water; 

3. The dredge material will help build up 
the shoreline. 

In view of the foregoing, I would re- 
spectfully urge the committee to increase 
this appropriation for the fiscal year 1958 
to $16,500,000. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered on April 27, 1957, by William F. 
Schnitzler before the District of Colum- 
bia Central Labor Union. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or A SPEECH sy AFL-CIO SECRETARY- 
TREASURER WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, DE- 
LIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF THE 60TH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE DISTRICT oF 
COLUMBIA CENTRAL LABOR UNION 
It gives me a great deal of personal pleas- 

ure to extend the warm best wishes of the 

officers and members of the AFL-CIO to the 
members of the Central Labor Union of the 

District of Columbia on your 60th anni- 

versary. 

Sixty years, as men reckon hours, is a long, 
long time. And in those 60 years’ you, bere 
in the capital of our Nation, have accom- 
plished a tremendous amount. The status 
of the worker of 1957 and that of the worker 
60 years ago is immeasurably different and 
immeasurably better. 

I suppose there are some who say that the 
members of the District of Columbia Cen- 
tral Labor Union—that all of American 
labor—should be satisfied. Ours is the larg- 
est single trade union movement in the 
world; our contracts are the best, in the 
world. The wage standards, the hours, the 
working conditions enjoyed by our members 
stand head and shoulders above any others. 

But we are not satisfied. We know that 
so long as any worker is denied the benefits 
and the protection of a trade union, then our 
job is far from completed. 

We know that so long as poverty exists, 
either in this country or anywhere in the 
world, then the American labor movement 
has its work cut out for it. 

We know that want and misery and ex- 
ploitation and injustice must be eliminated 
from the face ef the globe. And we are 
dedicated to this tremendous job—a job that 
must, in time, be accomplished, 

And in going about our tasks, the central 
labor bodies in our cities and States can 
play a tremendous role—can contribute im- 
measurably to our success; for success we 
must have, and success we will have. 

I want to also add a word of praise of 
another trade union instrumentality, which 
is also 60 years old—The Trades Unionist, 
which was founded in 1896, and which has 
done a continually fine job of reporting the 
news and the position of the trade union 
movement, 

A labor newspaper has a tremendously 
important role to play in our movement. 
It must fill the vacuum created by the com- 
mercial dally press which has today unfortu- 
nately concluded that only sensationalism 
is news. Once upon a time, you know, an 
American newspaper would consider that 
50 years of wedded bliss was worth a story. 
Today, it is the sensational divorce case 
that grabs the headlines, 

Once upon a time, Local Boy Makese Good 
was considered a news story. Today, Local 
Boy Goes Bad is what makes the headlines. 

So, I suppose we should not be surprised 
when the daily press Ignores the countless 
thousands of contract settlements, accom- 
plished through the ordinary, everyday, 
smooth-working mechanics of collective 
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bargaining and concentrates on the Isolated 
instances in which collective bargaining 
breaks down and labor resorts to its ancient, 
honorable, and only weapon—the strike. 

So it is vitally necessary that we have, as 
an integrated part of the labor movement, 
the labor press which reports to the card- 
carrying union member the truth about the 
activities of his own union and of his 
brothers and sisters in the labor movement. 

It is only fair to say that here in Wash- 
ington, the daily newspapers are of a higher 
grade than in most of the metropolitan 
centers in the United States. I recall that, 
during the biggest work stoppage in the 
District in recent years—the streetcar and 
bus strike—the press did honestly and ade- 
quately report the union's position and the 
union's repeated offer to arbitrate the dis- 
pute and to keep the buses and streetcars 
running. 

But even in the Washington newspapers, 
there seems too little room to report the 
kind of activities in which you are engaged 
on a day-by-day basis—the basic trade- 
union activities of bettering wages, hours, 
and working conditions, and the equally im- 
portant activities in which you are engaged 
in your endeavors to make this a better and 
a stronger community, 

It seems to me that just as soon as the 
Merger of this central body and the Indus- 
trial Union Council is completed—and the 
deadline for merger is, as you know, Decem- 
ber 5, 1957—that you will be in an even 
better and stronger position, that you will 
be able to do even more to improve the con- 
ditions of the workers you represent and of 
the general public. 

There is much that needs to be done in 
this beautiful Capital City of the United 
States; much that can only be done when 
we achieve home rule in the District of 
Columbia. 

I am well aware of the outstanding record 
achieved by certain Members of Congress, 
Who have served with honor on the District 
of Columbia Committees of the House and 
Senate. 

Your speaker tonight, Senator Warne 
Morse, one of the greatest liberals who ever 
Served in the Senate of the United States, 
has repeatedly advocated and fought for 
legislation which this community badly 
needs. 

But with all due regard to Senator Morse 
and to his colleagues, I say to you that the 
District of Columbia will not achieve the 
legislation it badly needs and badly wants 
Until its citizens are taken out of the second- 
class category and are given the right and 
Privilege which every American citizen must 
have—the ballot. 

We cannot expect that Members of Con- 
gress, whose first interest and major duty is 
to the Nation as a whole, and their own con- 
stituency in particular, to devote the proper 
time, the proper interest, the proper enthu- 
Slasm to the affairs of the District. Certainly, 
Officials elected by the residents of the Dis- 
trict and responsible to the residents of the 

ct, would be more responsive to the 
needs of the District, 

The AFL-CIO considers home rule for the 
District of Columbia and a full voting fran- 
chise for its residents to be a vital legislative 
necessity, We know that you do too. I prom- 
ise you that we shall continue our struggle 
8 3 that goal, until we reach that 

al. 

Some of the legislation which is now pend- 
ing in Congress and which this area badly 
needs is languishing simply because the folks 
here and their neighbors are unable to vote 
and therefore unable to bring righteous pres- 
sure to bear on the lawmakers. 

Take a look at the slums that lie almost in 
the shadow of the Capitol of the United 
States. Senator Morse vividly brought this 
to the attention of the public just a few 
Weeks ago. 
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But the slums have been here a long time, 
Senator, and so has the Congress. 

But we still don't have any action. We still 
have the disease-breeding, crime-breeding 
slums that disgrace this fair city. 

I know that the 15 million members of the 
AFL-CIO everywhere in America will con- 
tinue to point with shame at these slums and 
at those throughout America until we get 
the action we need; until we get to the stage 
where America is building the 2 million new 
housing units a year that she really needs. 

We won't get action, of course, so long as 
some on Capitol Hill believe that public 
statements about economy and secret votes 
in favor of their own pork-barrel projects will 
get them votes. 

The unholy alliance of the ultraconserva- 
tives on both sides of the legislative aisle is 
endangering legislation which is vital to all 
America and they are doing it to the battle 
cry of economy at any cost. 

The pennywise, pound-foollsh Members of 
Congress should know—and I am sure they 
do know—that they can balance the budget 
with ease and still give America the legtsla- 
tive projects it needs by just plugging up the 
loopholes in our tax structure which have 
been especially created to aid the very wealthy 
and the very powerful. Equality of taxation, 
not foolish economies; is the answer to bal- 
ancing the budget. 

And during this period in which some of 
our legislators are taking very good care of 
the very few who already have much of this 
world's wealth, they are ignoring the plight 
of the underprivileged in our own country, 
those who live on substandard wages. 

Today, 20 million Americans are denied the 
minimum protection provided by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Why, the minimum wage law that now 
prevails in the District of Columbia is a cry- 
ing shame. First of all, it only covers women 
and minors, and, secondly, the minimum 
wage it provides bears no realistic resem- 
blance to the economic facts of life today. 

I am sure that a united labor movement 
in the District of Columbia, whose members 
are informed of the facts through a respon- 
sible labor newspaper, can help tremendously 
in bringing a decent minimum wage level 
to this city and throughout America. 

There are many, many topics-I would like 
to discuss with you tonight but time will 
not permit. There are two matters which 
I do want to discuss, however—the question 
of corruption, which is occupying so much 
of our time these days, and the question of 
civil rights—the great moral issue of our 
time. 

Iam proud —justiflably proud ot the civil 
rights record of the American labor move- 
ment. We have done much to open the 
doors to equality of opportunity to men and 
women of all races. 

But I am not blind, I know that the civil 
rights record of the trade union movement 
is not all . I know that there are some 
places in this land of ours where the preju- 
dices of our members are no better than 
the prejudices of the general public. 

We in the AFL-CIO have said in our con- 
stitution that all workers, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, are, entitled 
to the full rights of trade union membership 
and of equality of trade union representa- 
tion. 

That is not an idle statement. So long as 
I am an official of the American labor moye- 
ment, it will never be a dead letter state- 
ment, 

We shall continue our unceasing efforts, 
in calmness and in reasonableness, to wipe 
out the twin evils of segregation and dis- 
crimination which blot the banner of democ- 
racy in the United States. 

We expect that every union of the AFL- 
CIO and every local of every union will ex- 
amine its own record and eliminate from its 
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own area of activity any vestige of undemo- 
cratic acts. 

We shall be successful, for right and mo- 
rality and decency are on our side. 

I also want to speak to you for a few 
moments about the problems of corruption, 
It is in many ways similar to the problem 
of communism which the trade union move- 
ment met and conquered through democrat- 
15 means and through an aroused member- 

ip. 4 

Today, the labor movement is beset by 
another parasite—the racketeer—who has 
also infiltrated our ranks. We are meeting 
this problem with diligence, with practical 
commonsense, with stern action and with- 
out panic. 

We know that the number of corrupt indi- 
viduals in the American labor movement is 
indeed tiny. We know as well that even one 
rotten apple is one too many. 

There are some, of course, who will seek 
to seize upon the current investigations by 
Government agencies of these racksteers— 
who have infiltrated management as well as 
labor—and upon the continuing efforts of 
the trade union movement to keep its ranks 
clean as an excuse for legislation, designed 
to destroy the labor movement itself. 

We shall not be destroyed. 

We know that the labor movement Is of 
such monumental benefit to workers and 
their families, and the Nation as a whole, 
that we will not allow it to become the 
victim of either misguided zealots, who would 
cure cancer by amputating every umb upon 
which a pimple grows, nor will we allow the 
labor movement to be destroyed by its 
enemies who seize upon any provocation to 
restore the “open shop” through which em- 
ployers are able to bring wages down to the 
starvation point. 

But we shall wipe out corruption In our 
own ranks as we believe industry should do 
in their ranks. 

T am sure In the months ahead, as you 
learn of the continuing actions of the trade- 
union movement to eliminate this bad ele- 
ment while at the very same moment pro- 
tecting the rights of workers to decent, clean, 
unions which adequately and correctly rep- 
resent their best interests, you will agree that 
our actions have been stern and thorough 
and have demonstrated due regard for the 
democratic rights of the individual. 

And I suggest that you keep in mind, as 
you read these probe stories, an editorial 
which apepars in the February 26 issue of 
the New York Times. That editorial ap- 
plauded the Senate committee's determina- 
tion to get to the bottom of labor wrong- 
doing, and then sounded this word of cau- 
tion: 

“The day-by-day display of questionable 
conduct, without comparable evidence of 
commendable behavior, is bound to give an 
impression of union operations as a whole 
that is far removed from actuality. * * * 

“The AFL-CIO's recently promulgated code 
of ethics and the forthright action it has 
already taken against affillates charged with 
violations give additional evidence of labor's 
rectitude.” 

I suggest as well that you keep in mind 
President Eisenhower's observation of Thurs- 
day, when he said: “Corruption on the part 
of a few should not obscure the fact that 
the vast majority of those connected with 
organized labor are decent and honest Amer- 
icans and that responsible labor leadership 
is moving speedily toward protecting their 
members from any such abuses, as far as their 
means permit. The American labor move- 
ment must be free to pursue efforts to 
achieve social and economic gains which in 
the past have benefited the Nation as a 
whole.” 

The President is right. Every decent and 
honest trade unionist—and they are the ma- 
jorlty—resents deeply the insult ot trade 
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unionism which has been perpetrated by 
those few individuals who have proven them- 
selves unworthy of the posts they hold. 

The decent trade unionists, all over the 
country, are rising in righteous indignation 
against these few who have disgraced them, 

For the AFL-CIO is determined to keep 
labor clean. It is a task we approach with a 
clear knowledge of the enormity of the 
problem but with just as clear a knowledge 
that this is a job that must—and will—be 
done. 

It is because of our determination that 
the labor movement must be scrupulously 
clean that President Meany last Thursday 
immediately expressed our general agree- 
ment with President's Eisenhower's proposal 
for legislation in this field. 

I think we should keep in mind, however, 
that the AFL-CIO has long favored legisla- 
tion which is far more sweeping and would 
be far more effective than the pending ad- 
ministration bill for full disclosure of welfare 
Tund operations. 

And I think we also ought to remember 
that the very business interests which sup- 
ported President Eisenhower in the last elec- 
tion are opposed to the kind of legislation we 
seek and which the President has just en- 
dorsed. 

In fact, the delay and stalling which has 
to date blocked passage of the welfare dis- 
closure law we seek, has been the work of the 
business and financial interests who do not 
want this kind of legislation. 

In our opinion, the only reason for op- 
posing this measure is corruption. Honest 
men want this kind of a law. We want it. 
We intend to get it. 

Today, as you celebrate your 60th birthday, 
you stand on the threshold of great oppor- 
tunity and challenge, I am sure as I re- 
view the record of your accomplishments 
during the last threescore years, that you 
will be worthy of the responsibility and ca- 
pable of meeting the challenge. 

Iam sure of this because you have always 
been true to the motto of the trade union 
movement—that motto which is really our 
way of life—“What’s good for America is 
good for organized labor.” 


Atomic Power Reactors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Honorable James E. Van 
ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, who is a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, recently gave some good advice 
to the Nation. This was mentioned in 
an editorial in the Washington Pa.) Re- 
porter of April 29, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No NEED For Panic 

Representative Van Zanpr, of Pennsylva- 
nia, who is a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, recently gave Congress 
and the country some good advice. * 

He warned against being panicked into 
spending orgies for atomic-power reactors, 
and added that coal is likely to be the cheap- 
est fuel for electric-power production for a 
very long time to come. 
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This makes sense for a number of reasons, 
For one thing, our reserves of coal are, to 
all practical purposes, virtually limitless. 
For another, our coal industry and its highly 
paid labor force are the most efficient in the 
world. For still another, the amount of coal 
needed to produce a given amount of power 
has steadily declined, due to research and 
engineering achievements by the industry 
itself and by the enterprises which produce 
and use coal-burning generators. For still 
another, many unanswered questions and 
unsolved problems remain in the new field of 
electrical generation from atomic energy, and 
these demand a vast amount of time, study, 
and experiment. 

The atoms-for-peace program should and 
will go ahead. But maximum results at 
minimum expense will follow from an or- 
derly program—not a never-mind-the-cost 
crash program at the expense of taxpayers. 


Report on the 1957 Nuclear Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» excerpts 
from a thorough and informative paper 
by John H. Davidson, of Portland, Oreg., 
entitled “Report on the 1957 Nuclear 
Congress.” 

Mr. Davidson, an outstanding re- 
searcher and economist, presented this 
discussion before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers in Portland on April 
18, 1957. He is affiliated with Ivan 
Bloch & Associates, noted industrial 
engineers, and he and his firm have un- 
dertaken a complete study of manu- 
facturing expansion possibilities in 
Oregon, at the request of Gov. Robert 
D. Holmes of our State. 

In this paper Mr. Davidson analyzes 
the possibilities inherent in the vast and 
expanding field of nuclear energy. Be- 
cause the length of the presentation pre- 
cludes its entire content being included 
in the Recorp, I ask that certain cogent 
and significant excerpts be printed. 

It is extremely important to note that 
Mr. Davidson specifies the cost of power 
from atomic sources to be as high as 34 
mills per kilowatt-hour and presently 
not lower than 7 mills. He contrasts 
this with the economical Bonneville 
power rate from Columbia River dams 
of only 2 mills. Of course, Mr. David- 
son also warns that nuclear energy may 
eventually be competitive with fossil 
fuels which must be transported long 
distances. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON THE 1957 NUCLEAR CONGRESS 
(By John H. Davidson, of Ivan Bloch & 

Associates, for American Soclety of Civil 

Engineers, Portland, Oreg., April 18, 1957) 

INTRODUCTORY 

It would be extremely misleading for me 
to pose as an expert on nuclear physics so at 
the very beginning I will point out that my 
primary purpose this evening is to act as a 
reporter on the 1957 Nuclear Congress that I 
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recently attended in Philadelphia, and to 
perhaps present a summary view of the 
nuclear field. 

The 1957 Nuclear Congress Included: Third 
International Atomic Exposition; Second 
Nuclear and Science Conference; 
Fifth Hot Laboratories and Equipment Con- 
Terence; Fifth Atomic Energy in Industry 
Conference. 

The latter meeting was my chief objective 
and notes from some of its sessions constitute 
part of the material that I have for presenta- 
tion this evening. 

I attended this meeting at the request of 
Governor Holmes as part of his industrial 
development program in which the firm of 
IBA is participating. Material collected at 
this congress is being used to provide orien- 
tation to Oregon’s proposed industrial de- 
velopment program. 

What I have to say can be conveniently 
divided into four sections: 

1. A complete explanation of nuclear en- 
ergy—in 5 minutes or less, 

2. Prospects for nuclear power in Oregon 
and the Nation. 

3. Other potentials in the nuclear field 
in Oregon and the Nation, 

4. A long-range outlook. 

I. NUCLEAR ENERGY REVIEW 

Information sources seem to be divided in 
opinion when presenting descriptions of 
nuclear energy applications—the newspapers 
and similar media frequently oversimplify 
the problems, and yet many of the technical 
journals assume that we poor engineers have 
had time to study up on fundamentals. In 
case your reading has been restricted to the 
newspapers I will try to provide a 5-minute 
review of nuclear energy. 

You might have noticed that up to now 
I havent used the term “atomic energy" (un- 
less I have lapsed into my old habits), but 
have always spoken in terms of “nuclear en- 
ergy.” This points up the first fundamental 
concept—that the nucleus of the atom is the 
source of the reaction. 

As you will recall, atoms are composed of 
a nucleus circled by various numbers of 
electrons. Almost all of the atom’s weight is 
contained in the nucleus, This nucleus is 
composed of both protons and neutrons. 
These two particles have almost the same 
weight, with the main difference between 
them being that the proton carries a positive 
electric charge and the neutron carries none. 

The number of protons is balanced by the 
number of orbital electrons. Since the elec- 
trons carry a negative charge, the atom is 
electrically neutral. è 

The number of protons (or electrons) is 
the atomic number and is an indicator of 
the chemical characteristics of the atom. 
Hydrogen, for Instance, has atomic No. 1 and 
uranium has atomic No. 92, Since the 
atomic weight is mostly in the nucleus, we 
must look to it to determine a particular 
atom’s weight. In the case of hydrogen, the 
atomic weight is 1-plus a small fraction. 
Uranium has various atomic weights, such 
as U, U, and U. 

Obviously, there are various numbers of 
neutrons in the nucleus of the uranium 
atom. This isn't peculiar to uranium, but 
even occurs in such lowly atoms as carbon. 
The significant factor about some types of 
uranium is that the weight bears such a 
relationship to the number of electrons and 
protons that it is unstable and will fission. 

The process can be compared to a drop 
of water on an oily surface. If the drop of 
water is too big to be stable, you can tap the 
surface and it will split into two drops. You 
can tap the uranium atom by throwing a 
neutron at it, If it is U, it might split 
into barium and krypton, plus a couple of 
neutrons, plus some energy, It might split 
into a number of combinations, but the im- 
portant point to observe is that the sum of 
the weights of the new atoms and neutrons 
4s less than the previous total. The differ- 
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ence in weight has been converted to energy. 
It should also be noted that the fission gave 
off more neutrons than triggered it—on the 
average, each fission gives off 2.5 neutrons. 
If the first fission occurs in the center of a 
block of U™, each of the neutrons given off 
will probably hit.other nuclei and they will 
fission. Thus, the number of fissions will 
increase in a geometric progression, each 
adding energy, so that in microseconds you 
have an explosion. 

This is the atom bomb. In describing it 
I have described uncontrolled nuclear energy 
and demonstrated the fission process. Sev- 


eral more concepts can be wrung from this 


desoription. First, you will note that the 
chain reaction would not have occurred un- 
less more than one neutron had been cap- 
tured by the block of uranium, Obviously, 
if the block is too small, the first neutrons 
released might have sneaked by the other 
atoms and escaped—and the bomb would 
have been a dud. This illustrates critical 
mass—a term that the experts bandy about. 

A peculiarity of U™ is that it can most 
easjly capture neutrons of a certain rather 
low speed. Since this speed is considerably 
less than the speed of emission from fission, 
some means of slowing down the neutrons 
is desirable. This is the function of a mod- 
erator. It provides a cushion for the neu- 
trons to bounce against, thus slowing them 
down without capturing them. Water and 
Carbon are both used as moderators. 

. * . * . 

Uranium 235 is the only naturally occur- 
ring material that is capable of fissioning 
upon neutron bombardment, This is un- 
fortunate since it is only one one-hundred- 
4And-fortieth as plentiful as uranium 238 and 
it is very difficult to separate the two. How- 
ever, uranium 238 and in addition, thorium, 
Can beth be altered into atoms that are fis- 
Slonable. The transmutation process for 
each is similar and consists of the original 
atom being supplied with a neutron, then 
decaying (by spontaneous emission of elec- 
trons) into an atom that will fission as 
Teadily as U-235. This process is called 
breeding and can be accomplished in a reac- 
tor while it is also being used to generate 
heat for power. The products of this breed- 
ing are U-233 from thorium, or plutonium 
from U-238. The breeding process was only 
recently determined to be possible and offers 
Possibilities of greatly reduced fuel costs, 

* > » . * 


With this background we can now look at 
some of the nuclear energy possibilities in 
the Nation and in Oregon. 


If, NUCLEAR POWER 


Power from nuclear energy has captured 
the imagination of the world. Part of this 
feeling is probably due to the possible 
glamour surrounding the concept of a prac- 
trically weightless fuel. Forward-thinking 
People, though, realize that on a statistical 
basis the tremendous increase of power re- 
quirements in the world will exhaust our sup- 
Plies of more conventional energy in a com- 
Paratively short time. 

To put the discussion of nuclear energy 
into perspective I think it is important to 
take a few minutes to look at the world 
energy situation, 

The general picture is that per capita en- 
ergy requirements will increase even more 
rapidly than world population—with the two 
combining to cause an almost explosive in- 
Crease in energy requirements. In the last 
half of this century it is expected that the 
People of the world will use as much energy 
ās they have since the year 1. In the United 
States it is expected that the energy require- 
ments will more than triple their present 
value by the year 2000. 
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I have some statistics that indicate the 
relationship between various world fuel 
sources. Of the nonrenewable sources, fos- 
sil fuels have a rank of 30 compared to nu- 
clear fuels with a rank of 575. The renew- 
able sources, consisting of wood and organic 
materials, water power, and effective recov- 
ery from solar heat collectors, amounts to a 
rank of about 08 a year. In other words the 
renewable amounts to the total fossil fuels 
every 375 years. If we could collect all the 
solar energy falling on the earth's surface 
it would each year amount to six times the 
world's total supply of nuclear fuels. 

There Is little point in trying to estimate 
Just when the world will run out of these 
fuels, but it has been estimated that the 
economically obtainable fossil fuels in the 
United States will be exhausted by the end 
of this century if we don't supplement them 
with nuclear fuels. In some parts of the 
world, and England is an example, it is al- 
ready difficult to find economically attrac- 
tive fossil fuels and it is necessary for the 
British to turn to rather primitive types of 
nuclear reactors because there just isn’t time 
for them to develop better ones. 

The English nuclear energy program prob- 
ably received an undue amount of atten- 
tion at the Philadelphia Nuclear Congress. 
Throughout the conference I heard the 
rather defensive statement that ‘We are not 
losing our leadership in nuclear energy just 
because we aren’t outbuilding the British,” 
Along with this was the comment that “tech- 
nical and development costs are both much 
higher than were anticipated a few years 
ago.” 

Based on various lectures and speeches 
which I heard, our present nuclear energy 
situation might be further summed up in the 
following statements: 

1, Reactors now on United States drafting 
boards will probably be much more eco- 
nomical to operate than the present English 
models. 

2. We should cooperate with European 
nations whenever possible in order to exer- 
cise our technology (and also for humani- 
tarian reasons). 

3. We should continue and expand our 
present research and demonstration pro- 
gram to determine the best types of reactors. 

4. Presently developed reactors cannot 
compete with fossil fuel plants in most areas 
of the United States. 

5. Really economical operation of nuclear 
powerplants in the United States will not 
occur until we have better methods of proc- 
essing spent fuel, and greater credit can be 
given to byproducts. 

6. Reactor development will require a va- 
riety of new materials including special 
metals, instruments, and fuel materials. In 
addition, there will be a market for many 
conventiona] materials required in the proc- 
essing of the new materials. 

7. Widespread use of nucelar reactors in 
this country is still a number of years away 
and reactors won't be in great demand until 
present fuel costs increase, or reactor costs 
drastically decrease. 

8. Propulsion of ships will be among the 
first economical uses to which nuclear energy 
might be put. 

* . . . . 

From these costs Ít is obvious why we don't 
want a reactor in Oregon for a while yet. As 
long as it is available, 2-mill hydro power 
looks mighty good. However, power agen- 
cies are eyen now looking at conventional 
thermal plants as a means of alleviating the 
foreseeable power shortages, As our power 
needs increase and our upstream storage 
sites are underdeveloped, the time when the 
area will need thermal power is rapidly 
approaching. 
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When this time does arrive, nuclear energy 
might be particularly desirable as our source 
of thermal energy because of its practically 
negligible transportation requirements. Be- 
cause of this transportation factor its feasi- 
bility, as compared with fossil fuels, will be 
greatly enhanced. 

In anticipation of a nuclear energy instal- 
lation, the Pacific Power & Light Co. has 
recently purchased an extensive site, near 
Hanford as a site for a future plant, Other 
PNW. power companies, too, have been en- 
gaged in nuclear energy study groups. 

IM. OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Although I have restricted my discussion 
entirely to power up to this time, there is 
another whole field of nuclear development. 
This is the utilization of radioactivity. It is 
important in the field of radiation processing 
of food, chemicals, plastics, drugs, medical 
and surgical equipment. This processing will 
include sterilization and the altering of 
chemical structure or physical properties of 
materials, Radiation of plastics to improve 
their physical properties is one of the most 
likely immediate applications. Radioactive 
materials also have important uses as tracers 
and as a source of rays or particles for inspec- 
tion and measurement purposes. 

Additional opportunities in the nuclear 
field (we might call them satellite opportuni- 
ties) include the production and supply of 
special metals, instruments, and fuel mate- 
rials. The disposal of radioactive waste 
materials will also provide industrial oppor- 
tunities in some areas, 

Members of the nuclear congress expressed 
the view that radiation processing of food 
and chemicals has apparently suffered some 
setbacks during the last few years. It was 
pointed out that the side effects (such as 
creation of unpleasant odors or taste) pro- 
duced in food by radiation have not been 
overcome. 

The future of radiation processing of food 
was thought to depend fipon controlling side 
effects, bringing the price down, and convinc- 
ing the housewife that radiation processing 
is safe. This latter point was considered 
quite important because we now have good 
preservative methods, low costs and a wide 
variety of foods without radiation. Two 
avenues of approach that were indicated were 
the use of low-level radiation for pasteuriza- 
tion instead of sterilization, and high-level 
radiation deliberately to change flavor. The 
advantage of pasteurization would be to pro- 
long the shelf-life of food. Meat, for in- 
stance, which can only be stored in a refrig- 
erator for a few days, could be stored for 
weeks under ordinary home refrigeration 
after low-level radiation. Low-level radiation 
would not produce side effects and would 
entall an inexpensive process. 


Mike Ready 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very ex- 
3 broadcast by Tris Coffin on May 
8, 1957. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the broadcast was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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A newspaper morgue is not a good place 
to hunt for greatness. You are misied by 
yellowed clippings and headlines. They are 
only the hollow echo of yesterday's noise. 

By this test—how much space a newspaper 
gives each name in the hurried, frantic rush 
of news—Al Capone would be a greater man 
that Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

No, in this search for greatness, the seeker 
must go elsewhere. He must look into the 
small and forgotten lanes where his candi- 
dates have walked, and find what was left 
behind. Was it joy or tears? Was it ashes 
or flowers? Was it gentle, loving affection 
for other men, or was it the crude passions 
of power and hate? 

Last Thursday, in the quietness of the 
night, a great man died, There was no 
splutter of bulletins at his passing, no roust- 
ing of reporters to dig up quotes. His name 
was Mike Ready, and he was a priest. That 
was the way he thought of himself, although 
he was a bishop. 

The measure of his greatness was that 
Father Ready had a heart, a clear mind, and 
courage. He loved people. Their tears, their 
struggles were his. All the oppressed and 
unfortunate were his children. 

He lived in a dangerous and confused age. 
In it were intolerance, depression, and mass 


killing; it was never quite free of fear and 


want. 
Father Ready became secretary of the Na- 


tional Catholic Welfare Conference, his of- 


fices were here in Washington, when the 
stain of bigotry darkened America. The 
awful flames of fiery crosses, symbol of the 
Ku Klux Klan, burned on lawns and hill- 
sides across the land. The white sheeted, 
masked cowards paraded the streets. Their 
members sat in Congress. 

Mike Ready rallied men of all faiths to 
break this rotten grip on our society. 
Quietly, he helped turn America away in 
disgust from rule by demagogs and brutal 
mobs, This experience shaped a love of 
Ireedom and tolerance that guided his life. 

Father Ready was one of the first to speak 
out against the obscene persecution of Jews 
by a strange little man named Hitler; against 
the crude and ugly stamping out of religious 
freedom in Russia, He attacked what he 
called the brutal denial of justice to mil- 
lions by the new dictators of Europe. 

But there was something else about him. 
Wherever you sit and talk to people who 
knew him, their faces light up. They use 
such words as “kindly, gentle, thoughtful.” 
There was the aged Negress, a servant, who 
could neither read nor write. She would 
find excuses to come Into his presence, for, as 
she said, “Father Ready is a good man.” 
And there is the man I saw in the Capitol. 
He was not of Bishop Ready’s faith. But his 
eyes filled with tears, and he said simply, 
“Mike Ready was a Dr. Schweitzer; perhaps 
an even greater man.” 5 

Part of Mike Ready's age was lost in the 
depression—the melancholy lines before soup 
kitchens, empty freight cars loaded with 
gaunt hoboes looking for jobs and a bite to 
eat. There was hunger and want in a land 
of plenty. Father Ready said this was not 
Just or fair. He was a crusader for social jūs- 
tice in the pulpit, on Capitol Hill, and at the 
White House. He said: “Society has a respon- 
sibility to establish a social program of checks 
and balances so that man's dignity can be 
guarded and the common good best served. 
No man can be indifferent to the moral and 
economic conditions under which our citi- 
zens live.“ 

He was an early friend of labor unions, say- 
ing: “Christ, the workman toiling in honor- 
able labor at the humble carpenter's bench at 
Nazareth, established the dignity of man as 
a laborer. * * * The power of unionism to 
unite worker with worker in the battle for 
Justice is based on spiritual brotherhood.” 
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And he said: “Greed for material good de- 
grades mankind.” This was a part of his 
creed to “teach truth fearlessly," 

Father Ready's hope for man was expressed 
simply at President Roosevelt's third inau- 
gural: “Inspire him to persevere in promoting 
justice and halting iniquity. Deign merci- 
fully to reward his strivings and desires for 
peace.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's four freedom's—of speech, 
of religion, from want, from fear—might have 
been written by Father Ready. 

Long before the holocaust of war was end- 
ed, Father Ready said thoughtfully: “Our 
work is not over until the great human needs 
left in the ruins are met. There will be 10 
million homeless, deserted refugees. We must 
find a useful life for them.” 

With an energy that seemed almost super- 
human he aroused churchmen and statesmen, 
and through them the conscience of America. 
He told an assistant, We'll stir every county 
in America.” When others were tired and 
frustrated, he would say gently: Don't be 
discouraged. We've got to keep pushing. 
This must be done.“ 

And it was done. Gifts of clothing, food, 
money, jobs poured out from an aroused 
country. The Government accepted his 
recommendations for a displaced persons 
program. 5 

Today there are literally millions scattered 
over the globe leading useful lives because of 
Mike Ready. This is true greatness. 

This is Tris Coffin reporting from Wash- 
ington. 


Milk Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the St. 
Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press of yesterday, 
May 12, there appeared a fine article 
written by Mr. Alfred D. Stedman. It 
deals with the dairy industry and the 
problems of the dairy producer. It is a 
very thought-provoking article, and I 
should like to call it to the attention 
of all Members of the Senate. There- 
fore, I ask that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gap IN UNITED STATES PLAN 
(By Aifred D. Stedman) 

A gap is opened by a Federal contradiction 
on milk prices in the Washington plan of 
making further reductions in Government 
farm price supports. 

Repeal of legal requirements for a specified 
minimum of farm price props would apply 
to milk going into manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts, largely produced here in the Midwest, 
The Government’s documentation of its costs 
in making supports stick includes a billion 
dollars spent since 1932 in buying butter and 
cheese, more than 380 million of it last year. 

But as yet the Government is not chang- 
ing policies that are reflected in great dis- 
parity in prices of fluid milk for the table 
as between the Midwest and the East and 
South. High prices in the latter discourage 
milk drinking, back up surpluses into manu- 
facturing and kite United States buying 
costs. 

‘The Government isn't backward about ask - 
ing a lowering of grain price supports that 
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would require Midwest agriculture to supply 
cheaper feed to high-price milk areas. But 
what is it doing about milk in those favored 
places? 

Of course, what the Government can do 
will always be limited by transportation 
costs that give local producers a natural 
advantage in any market. 

But within those limits, what is the Gov- 
ernment doing? How far is it adapting its 
price policies to swift scientific advances in 
sanitary handling, refrigerating, transport- 
ing, concentrating, and packaging of milk? 
What is it doing to help move good milk 
into consumption? 

The available evidence points to Govern- 
ment acts of commission or omission as a 
cause of much pain in the Dairy Belt. So 
far as good milk is concerned, the United 
States Department of Agriculture hasn't 
tried to breathe the breath of life into con- 
stitutional guaranties of freedom of inter- 
state commerce. Federal meat inspection 
has been assuring such freedom to good meat 
for half a century. USDA inspection soon 
will be doing the same for good poultry. 
But a bill introduced years ago by Repre- 
sentative AucusT H. ANDKESEN, of Minnesota, 
proposed to do this for milk by making the 
United States Public Health Service’s volun- 
tary standards compulsory. Now there is 
pending a more detailed bill by Representa- 
tive LESTER R. JOHNSON, of Wisconson, to 
achieve that aim. But the Department 
hasn't seen fit to give its blessing to these 
bills. 

Seizing advantage of that default, States 
and municipalities and the Washington, 
D. C., government itself are barring good 
milk by a maze of sanitary milk barriers. 

Back of these walls, State authorities and 
the United States Government, through Fed- 
eral milk orders, have run up monopoly 
prices of milk. These are raised far above 
levels that would be competitive. with the 
Midwest as measured by our prices plus cost 
of hauling and merchandising. 

A double standard of milk prices results— 

high within the milk barriers, low outside 
of them. In the Capital City of Washington, 
prices paid farmers for milk sold for drink- 
ing were in April $6.62 a hundred pounds— 
$2.75, or 70 percent, above Twin Cities prices. 
In New York City under Federal order, prices 
ranged up to $6.28, or 60 percent above ours. 
Behind State barriers, prices in Jacksonville 
were $7.19, or nearly 90 percent, in Savan- 
nah were nearly 80 percent, and in Erie and 
Hartford were over 60 percent higher than 
ours. 
Under such pricirig, only this West-North- 
Central region, a low-cost milk-producing 
area, shows a decline in milk output since 
1940. The high-cost South Atlantic region 
shows the biggest increase of nearly 40 per- 
cent. Government pricing is helping to shift 
milk farming out of low-cost into high-cost 
areas at the consumers’ expense. 

If United States policy is to call for com- 
petitive pricing, why not apply it to milk? 
Our dairying withers under a double stand- 
ard of low prices here and high ones 
elsewhere. 


Construction of Brownlee Dam Is Pushed 
by Idaho Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 
IN THE SENATE 8 STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
New York Times on Sunday, May 12, 


1957 


1957, published an article written by Mr. 
Lawrence E. Davies, reporting on the 
construction progress of Brownlee Dam, 
the first of 3 hydroelectric projects on 
the Snake River, which the Federal Pow- 
er Commission has licensed the Idaho 

Power Co. to build. Mr. Davies, in my 

opinion, has been most objective in his 

dispatch. 

To me, the significance of his on-the- 
spot observation is the disclosure that 
the construction of Browlee Dam is being 
pursued vigorously and with a deter- 
mination to put much needed electrical 
energy on the line for the Pacfic North- 
west power pool by next year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION OF BROWNLEE. Dam Is PUSHED 
BY IDAHO POWER CO.—SENATE VOTE DUE ON 
HELLS CANYON— BILL FOR A FEDERAL HIGH 
Dam Sr. Must GET BY House AND PRESI- 
DENTIAL VETO 2 

(By Lawrence E. Davies) 


HOMESTEAD, OREG., May 11.—The dice are 


About to be thrown in a multimillion-dollar 
gamble. It is for preferred position in a bat- 
tle over natural resources. 

The focal point is a few miles above this 
hamlet on the Snake River, on the Oregon- 
Idaho border. A $63 million hydroelectric 
power dam is being constructed by the Idaho 
Power Co. It has the blessing of the Federal 

\ Power Commission and the Eisenhower ad- 
‘ministration. 

For 10 years, advocates of public power 
have been campaigning for Federal develop- 
Ment of the Snake, a principal tributary of 
the Nation's champion power-producing 
Tiver, the Columbia. 

They are staking their final hopes on action 
by Congress. They expect the Senate to 
vote by the end of this month on a bill to 
authorize the building of a high dam by 
the Federal Government in Hells Canyon, 
downstream from this point. 

Should the Senate reverse its stand of last 
Year against a Federal dam and be followed 
by the House of Representatives, the measure 
still would have to hurdle a possible Presi- 
dential veto. 


APPEALED TO PRESIDENT 


Public power spokesmen have appealed to 
President Eisenhower to throw his support 
to a Federal Hells Canyon project. 

The situation is complicated by several 
factors. Among them is a plan of the Army 
Corps of Engineers to restudy the resource 
Program for the middle Snake area. An- 
Other is uncertainty over the Interior De- 
partment's attitude toward construction of 
Other projects downtsream from Hells Can- 
yon. The building of some proposed dams 
would flood out others, 

Democrats of the Pacific Northwest have 
labeled the situation as “chaotic.” Some of 
them see a major problem in winning sup- 
Port from a group of Southern Democrats 
for a high dam. The South is not considered 
enthusiastic over voting large Federal sums 
to enable the Pacific Northwest to continue 
Wooing industry with low-cost power. 

The Idaho Power Co. began 18 months ago 
to gamble on defeat of this measure and all 
Other efforts to block private development. 
It already assertedly has spent close to $25 
million on construction of Brownlee, the first 
Of three dams in its program approved by 
the Federal Power Commission. It is firmly 
Committed, moreover, to an almost equal 
expenditure for powerhouse equipment, 
such as transformers and waterwheel. 

The Supreme Court this spring gave Idaho 
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Power reason for new assurance that its gam- 
ble would pay off. The court refused to 
review an Appellate Court decision that the 
company held a valid license to go ahead 
with its Hells Canyon program. 

Since then the Senate Interlor Committee 
has approved a Democratic bill introduced 
by Senators Warner Morse and RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER, of Oregon, with some two dozen 
cosigners, proposing a 8320 million outlay 
for a high Federal dam at Hells Canyon. A 
similar bill was beaten in the Senate last 
year, 51 to 41. Public power adherents con- 
cede privately that if the measure loses again, 
the practical effect is the end of their long 


fight. 
BROWNLEE DAM FIRST STEP 


They view with anger the first fiscal mani- 
festation of the prolonged controversy—the 
Brownlee Dam project, being gouged out of 
solid rock 15 miles upstream from Home- 
stead, Just above this town, and 124 miles 
below Brownlee, preliminary preparations 
are being made to start Oxbow, the second 
of the Idaho Power dams. It is expected to 
be under way late this fall or early next 
spring. 

The third dam in the utility's series must 
be started by the late fall of 1961, under 
terms of the license granted by the Federal 
Power Commission. It is planned for a site 
23 miles below Oxbow, at approximately the 
place where public power supporters want 
the high Federal dam placed. This is in 
the wilder part of the deepest river gorge 
on the North American Continent. 

Cattle graze on mountains far above the 
Snake as a crew of 1,000 workmen, with drills, 
dynamite, earth-moving and steel-fabricat- 
ing equipment, keeps the Brownlee project 
on schedule. It is designed to put 4 power 
generators with a rated capacity of 360,400 
kilowatts “on the line“ by November 1958. 

Brownlee’s ultimate capacity is put at 540,- 
600 kilowatts, somewhat greater than that of 
Bonneville, the big Federal dam on the main 
stem of the Columbia above Portland. 

At this time much of the Brownlee Dam 
is not in view. It lies under the surface of 
the river. Preliminary to the beginning of 
construction, cofferdams were put in above 
and below the dam site and a tunnel almost 
a half mile long was cut through the solid 
rock of a stream bank to divert the waters. 

The Snake for a time flowed through this 
tunnel from above the upper cofferdam to a 
point Just downstream from the lower block- 
ade. This left the dam site itself free of 
water. It enabled workmen of the Morrison- 
Knudson Co., which holds the construction 
contract, to clean the silt from the river bed. 
They excavated to a point 115 feet below the 
stream bed to bedrock, then poured liquid 
cement under pressure to seal the bedrock 
floor. 

On top of this was begun the construction 
of a clay core for the dam to prevent the 
seepage of water through the structure. This 
core will rise slopingly to the top of the dam, 
395 feet high. On both sides of it, basalt 
rock, blasted out of the promontories bank- 
ing the river and washed down by hydraulic 
pressure, will complete a dam a quarter of a 
mile thick at the base and narrowing to 30 
feet at the crest, 

Unseasonably high water in February 
forced, a change in plans. The diversion 
tunnel, 40 feet high and 28 feet wide, could 
not handle the full flow of the river. Now 
a third of the water continues down the river 
channel, covering the dam site. The work 
of building up the dam from its base has 
been deferred until about July 1 to await a 
lower water period. 

STEEL PLATES TO LINE TUNNEL 

Meanwhile, boilermakers in a steel-fabri- 
cating plant are welding steel plates into sec- 
tions 24 feet in diameter. These are to be 
inserted as linings in tunnels through which 
water will drop from above the dam into 
turbines below it. 
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A shelf has been hewn out of a mountain's 
face for the powerplant with its turbines and 
generators. Switchyards will occupy a three- 
level terraced site, likewise being cut out of 
rock. From these yards power will be trans- 
ferred to transmission lines, which are under 
construction. 

An experimental electrical fish barrier has 
been built to trap game and commercial, as 
well as trash“ fish as they head upstream 
through the diversion tunnel. This is part 
of a $300,000 facility the power company was 
directed to provide. It is in addition to a 
$250,000 contribution by the company for a 
study of fish spawning habits in the middie 
Snake by the Federal Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice and State Agencies. 

Last month in this trap 608 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean, three steelhead were 
caught. The rest of the catch embraced 
5 whitefish and 1 rainbow trout, plus 37 
“trash” fish—suckers, chiselmouths, and 
squawfish. In 2 weeks last October, 2 chin- 
ook salmon, 7 steelhead, and 80 whitefish 
were trapped, along with 3,223 suckers and 
several other trash“ fish. 

This has not been accepted, however, as 
conclusive evidence that salmoh and steel- 
head do not swim this far upstream from the 
ocean to spawn. In the research the fish are 
taken out of the trap by an automatic device, 
lifted into tank trucks and carted several 
miles upstream, unless a load consists wholly 
of “trash” fish. In ‘that event they are 
buried, by agreement with fishing interests. 

The power company's licenses for its three 
dams also require it to contribute $60,000 
for a study of recreation possibilities in the 
three-dam area by the National Park Service. 
It is to provide $12,000 for archeological 
excavation work in cooperation with the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

There was a year of hearings and 20,000 
pages of testimony prior to the granting of 
the 3-dam license to Idaho Power by the 
Federal Power Commission in August 1955. 
It gave the Nation a mixed idea of the rela- 
tive merits of claims by the proponents and 
enemies of a high dam. 

The National Hell's Canyon Association 
and its supporters called the 722-foot-high 
Federal dam a necessity if the Pacific North- 
west was to achieve its highest ultimate eco- 
nomic development. It meant the continu- 
ance, they argued, of “cheap” power. This 
project, estimated to cost $400 million in 
contrast to $135 million for the three private 
enterprise dams, was branded “socialistic” 
and money-wasting by opponents. They 
pointed to the $10 million a year that Idaho 
Power Company would be paying in taxes. 

The financial aspects have drawn attention 
and caused argument with the recent dis- 
closure that the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion had granted the utility a fast tax write- 
off for the Brownlee and Oxbow Dams, 

This meant that during the first 5 years of 
construction of the two installations, while 
expenses were unusually heavy, the company 
could take larger than normal deductions 
for depreciation and make them up in tax 
returns in later years. 

SAVINGS SAID TO TOP COST 


According to critics of the company, this 
could mean a saving to it of hundreds of 
mililions of dollars, or more than the dams 
would cost, Thomas E. Roach, president of 
the utility, called this merely an exercise in 
mathematics, He said that regardless of 
what amount could be saved the company 
was obligated under the law to take full ad- 
vantage of whatever legitimate means of re- 
ducing expenses were available. 

“We may find it will not be advantageous 
to us to use the accelerated tax amortization 
certificates," Mr. Roach asserted. “In the 
Revenue Act of 1954 Congress provided some 
additional formulas for figuring deprecia- 
tion. We may choose one of these, under 
section 167 of the Revenue Code, instead of 
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working under the ODM certificates provided 
by the 1951 act.” 

The company has increased its own esti- 
mates of its three-dam capacity. Mr. Roach 
said that for $135 million, which is slightly 
above the earlier intended expenditures for 
the three dams, it would be possible to give 
the Oxbow powerplant a generating capacity 
at first of 190,000 kilowatts instead of 151,- 
000, as scheduled. Ultimately, he asserted, 
the utility would have an installed capacity 
in the three plants of 1,350,000 to 1,500,000 
kilowatts, At first it would be about 820,000 
kilowatts, 

This would be in the neighborhood of the 
initial estimated capacity of the proposed 
high Federal dam at Helis Canyon. The 
high dam proponents have contended, how- 
ever, that a high dam would greatly firm up 
the power generation at downstream power- 
plants on the Snake and Columbia and would 
therefore be an indispensable key to the 
proper regulation of the whole Columbia 
River System. 

TWO STATES SWITCH STANDS 


Officially, both Oregon and Washington 
have switched positions on the high Hells 
Canyon project. Under Republican gover- 
nors, the States officially opposed it. Since 
the election last fall of Robert D. Holmes, 
a Democrat, as Governor of Oregon, and Al- 
bert D. Rosellini, a Democrat, as Governor of 
Washington, the States have intervened in 
Washington hearings as proponents of a 
high dam. 

Idaho, through Gov. Robert E. Smylie, a 
Republican, opposes the high dam on the 
ground it would take water needed by Idaho 
farmers for irrigation purposes upstream and 
would disrupt the economy of southern 
Idaho. Pacific Northwest Democrats inter- 
preted the 1956 election results as a man- 
date against administration giveaway of nat- 
ural resources and in favor of a high Federal 
dam. Republicans hotly challenge this con- 
clusion. 

Idaho Power spokesmen resent application 
of the term “low dam” to any of its three 
projects. Brownlee, for example, at a height 
of 395 feet, will exceed by 50 percent the 


height of either the the Dalles or Chief 


Joseph Dam, concrete structures on the main 
stem of the Columbia. 

In the rock-fill dam category, according to 
Idaho Power, Brownlee officially will be 1 
foot lower than Miboro Dam on the Sho River 
in Japan, Completed last year, Miboro has 
been called the world’s highest rock-fill dam, 
although there is some dispute over no- 
menclature. 

Oxbow, as planned, would rise 205 feet and 
the company’s Hells Canyon Dam 320 feet, or 
nearly twice as high as Niagara Falls. 


LEGAL OBSTACLE IN OREGON 


In its gamble to push construction of its 
three-dam series, the Idaho Power Co, failed 
to surmount an obstacle, real or not, posed 
by the failure of the Oregon Hydroelectric 
Commission to grant it a State license. The 

Oregon State Supreme Court this week heard 
argument on the question whether the utility 
had violated Oregon law. 

The company was indicted last August by 
a Baker County Grand Jury for ivolating the 
law by failing to get a license to block the 
Snake River. This indictment was dismissed 
by the Baker County Circuit Court, but the 
State appealed. 


The utility contends that the Federal Il- 
cense is all it needs on a navigable stream. 
Before taking a gamble, Mr. Roach asserted, 
the company satisfied itself that its legal 
position was bulletproof. 

Since the suit was filed, the situation has 
been further complicated by a move of the 
high-dam supporters to take the Oregon 
phase out of the hands of the hydroelectric 
commission and to give it to the State water 
resources board for determination. The 
board has set May 22 for a hearing. 
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An Accelerated Domestic Atomic 
Power Program 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
recently concluded hearings required by 
section 202 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, and also on bills calling for Federal 
indemnification for atomic energy users. 
We have listened with a great deal of 
interest to honest and sincere persons 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
industry, labor, universities, and many 
others, giving us their opinions concern- 
ing the development and state of the 
atomic art and possible ways to en- 
courage greater utilization of this vast 
new energy for the betterment of all our 
fellowmen. 

Throughout these hearings, there were 
many suggestions that we should further 
accelerate the development of atomic 
power demonstration facilities in the 
United States. Let us look briefly at 
these suggestions; but, while doing so 
we must keep the picture in proper focus 
and not lose perspective of the economics 
involved in reactor development. It 
must be emphasized and reemphasized 
that the United States, at the present 
time, is not in critical need of additional 
electric generating capacity. 

There is no immediate shortage of 
conventional fuels to supply steam for 
electric generating equipment. This I 
know because I have the privilege of 
representing an important coal-produc- 
ing area of the country. The situation 
could conceivably change in decades to 
come. It is possible that the chemical 
properties of fossil fuels may be so valu- 
able that it will be relatively uneconomic 
to continue burning them up simply as a 
source of heat. 

In spite of the fact our electric energy 
requirements have been doubling each 
decade for almost half a century, our Na- 
tion’s electric companies have had no 
substantial difficulty in meeting this need. 
I might say, by way of parenthesis, it is 


interesting to note the only areas in this 


country where there has been a recurring 
shortage of power are those served pri- 
marily by a couple of well-known Federal 
power programs. 

Atomic electric power is not yet com- 
petitive on an economic basis with con- 
ventional power in this country. In va- 
rious other parts of the world, however, 
atomic power is already competitive, or 
very close to it because of the high cost of 
conventional fuels. One of my colleagues 


‘on the joint committee, the gentleman 


from New York [Mr, Cots], recently in- 
troduced H. R. 5694, part of which would 
encourage construction of reactors by 
American firms in these foreign areas. 
Such foreign construction would supply 
valuable information as to improvements 
in reactor concept and design that would 
more quickly lead to economically com- 
petitive atomic powerplants in this 
country, 
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As beneficial as this section of H. R. 
5694 would be, there may b a need for 
reactors to be constructed in the United 
States. Domestic reactors would serve as 
large-scale laboratories to supply infor- 
mation as to our own particular techni- 
cal requirements. They would also serve 
as training grounds for the future sci- 
entists and engineers which we so desper- 
ately need. 

There should be little doubt that the 
atomic power demonstration program 
now being undertaken by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the various pri- 
vate development activities will lead to 
our desired goal of economic atomic 
power on a time scale dictated by normal 
industrial needs. 

On the other hand, for noneconomic 
reasons of national prestige in the eyes 
of the world there is a need for us to 
maintain and extend our world leader- 
ship in atomic affairs. Such leadership 
would not be particularly meaningful, 
though, if measured solely in terms of in- 
Stalled kilowatts. The leadership of this 
Nation should be measured in terms of 
broad and varied technological develop- 
ment and application. To use the kilo- 
watt measurement would be like saying 
that, if Russia produced more model T 
Ford's today than the United States pro- 
duces 1957 models, then America is fall- 
ing behind in the automotive race. 

We must not be stampeded into a crash 
program of Federal reactor construction 
to meet the grandiose claims of other na- 
tions. Rather, let us approach this 
question with the same foresight and 
considered determination which has 
proved so helpful in meeting other pro- 
duction problems in the past. ‘The eco- 
nomic history of this country as com- 
pared with other countries of the world 
should be proof enough that the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise is the best 
method of getting the job done. 


Let me site a graphic example of how 
another facet of the atomic business has 
benefited by the Government's en- 
couragement of private enterprise. The 
exploration, discovery and mining of 
uranium ore has been accomplished by 
private enterprise with only minimum 
interference, but maximum encourage- 
ment by the Government. This pro- 
gressive policy has resulted in a uranium 
mining and processing industry which 
is second to none in the world today. We 
can rightfully expect a similar program 
of encouraging the development of civil- 
ian atomic power reactors by private en- 
terprise to produce the same beneficial 
results. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason, I intro- 
duced a bill designed to further en- 
courage the development of civilian 
atomic power reactors by industrial 
firms, electric companies, and local agen- 
cies. This proposal will in no way con- 
flict with H. R. 5694. I sincerely believe 
the gentleman from New York and I are 
in agreement on the methods which we 
feel should be utilized to meet the chal- 
lenge which atomic energy represents. 
The challenge which is also stated in 
section 1 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 that the development, use and con- 
trol of atomic energy shall be directed so 
as to promote world peace, improve the 
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general welfare, increase the standard of 
living, and strengthen free competition 
in private enterprise. 

Last year the House considered a bill— 
H. R. 12061, 84th Congress—to accelerate 
the atomic-power program, and, after 
debate, and after certain amendments 
had been adopted, I introduced a motion 
to recommit the bill to committee, which 
Carried. I stated then that I was not 
Satisfied with the bill in its form at that 
time, and that I believed it needed fur- 
ther study. 

Since then I have listened to consider- 
able testimony on this subject, and have 
given the matter considerable thought 
and study. Today I introduced a bill 
which I believe provides the proper basis 
for authorizing an accelerated civilian 
atomic-power program, 

I have prepared a digest of this bill 
Which I would like to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point: : 

Section 1 states that the act may be cited 
as the “Accelerated Civilian Atomic Power 
Act of 1957.“ 

Section 2 adds a new definition to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, It defines the 
term “incremental cost“ as the difference 
between the estimated capital cost of the 
construction of an electric-power-generating 
Plant using fossil fuels and the estimated 
Capital cost of one using atomic fuels of the 
Same thermal capacity in the same locality. 

Section 3 (a) amends the Atomic Energy 
Act by inserting a new chapter 19 entitled 
“Accelerated Civilian Atomic Power Pro- 
gram,” which contains sections 241, 242, and 
243, with appropriate redesignations of cer- 
tain chapter and section numbers. 

Section 241 states the purpose and policy 
Of the chapter. 

Subsection 242 (a) provides for research 
And development assistance to the civilian 
Power-reactor program. This subsection 
Gives additional statutory authorization for 
the Commission to enter into contracts with 
Persons for the conduct of research and de- 
velopment activities required in the con- 
struetion ot prototype power-reactor facili- 
ties and is intended to accelerate Commis- 
Sion efforts and assistance under the AEC 
Power demonstration reactor am. The 
bill provides for private ownership of such 
facilities, unless the expenditure of funds by 
the Commission for research and deyelop- 
ment activities on the facility exceeds the 
expenditure made by the contracting person. 

Subsection 242 (b) provides that the ex- 
Penditure of Commission funds for assist- 
ance to projects initiated under subsection 
(a) shall not exceed the incremental cost of 
a facility, as defined in section 2 of this 

II. 


Subsection 242 (o) authorizes the Commis- 
sion to proceed with an advanced design and 
development program for construction of re- 
actor facilities to be capable of producing not 
More than 50,000 kilowatts of electricity. 
The facilities authorized by this subsection 
shall be constructed at AEC production sites, 
and the electric energy generated shall be 
Used by the Commission. The bill author- 
izes to be appropriated $100 million to carry 
Out the provisions and purposes of this sub- 
Section. 

Subsection 242 (d) authorizes the Commis- 
sion to construct any supporting facilities, 
such as reprocessing facilities, necessary for 
the program. 

Subsection 242 (e) provides that informa- 
tion as to the amount of financial assistance 
Provided by the Commission for research and 
development activities under this program 
shall be disclosed and made public. 

Section 243 (a) provides that this chapter 
shall not operate to impair or interfere with 
the atomic weapons production program or 
the AEC reactor demonstration program. 
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Section 243 (b) provides that the faéili- 
ties authorized under section 242 (c) shall 
be sold to the highest responsible bidder after 
they have been in operation for a period of 
15 years. 

Section 3 (b) amends the table of con- 
tents to the Atomic Energy Act to reflect the 
amendments of section 3 (a) of the bill. 

Section 4 amends the Internal Revenue 
Code to include atomic power reactor demon- 
stration facilities constructed under section 
104 or under this chapter in the definition 
of “emergency facilities” and thus eligible for 
possible tax amortization deductions, The 
Atomic Energy Commission is designated as 
the certifying authority, and the adjusted 
basis is limited to the amount certified by 
the Commission as being necessary to achieve 
the purposes and policies of this bill. 


I would also like to add a few words 
about the philosophy and the purpose 
behind my bill. 

This bill is intended to provide for a 
civilian atomic power acceleration pro- 
gram in a manner which will not dis- 
courage private enterprise and initiative 
in this field. The bill does not provide 
authorization for construction of large- 
scale power reactors, because I believe 
that this is the proper province for pri- 
vate enterprise. But the bill does pro- 
vide for research and development as- 
sistance to the civilian power reactor 
program. This is intended to rein- 
force the Commission’s authority to con- 
tinue and accelerate its efforts under the 
AEC power demonstration program. 

The bill also authorizes the Commis- 
sion to proceed with an advanced reactor 
design and development program by con- 
structing comparatively small-scale re- 
actors capable of producing not more 
than 50,000 kilowatts of electricity, to 
be constructed at AEC production sites. 
The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$100 million for this purpose. 

Therefore, my bill is somewhat similar 
to the bill considered by the Congress 
during the last session—H. R. 12061, 
84th Congress—providing for a civilian 
atomic power acceleration program with 
the following significant differences: 

First. It authorizes construction only 
of advanced design and development fa- 
cilities, and not large-scale facilities. 

Second. It authorizes and encourages 
the Commission to continue and re- 
double its efforts under the power re- 
actor demonstration program to assist 
private industry in the development of 
both small- and large-scale atomic power 
reactor facilities, 

Third. It authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $100 million rather than $400 
million. It is contemplated that the 
appropriations would be spread over a 
5-year period, or at the average rate of 
$20 million per year. 

Fourth, It contains certain protective 
amendments adopted by the House of 
Representatives during the debate on the 
bill last year. However, it does not re- 
quire that the AEC obtain proposals from 
private industry before undertaking con- 
struction of advanced design and devel- 
opment facilities, because it is not 
contemplated that the Government- 
sponsored advanced design small-scale 
construction program will conflict with 
the private industry program, but rather 
will assist it by exploring new fields. 

In addition, the bill provides for an 
amendment to the Internal Revenue 
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Code to include atomic power reactor 
demonstration facilities in the definition 
of “emergency facilities” and thus eligi- 
ble for possible tax amortization deduc- 
tions. This amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code is of a limited nature and 
applies only to the facilities qualifying 
under this program. Since the evidence 
before our committee has demonstrated 
conclusively that construction of atomic 
power reactors is unprofitable and un- 
economical at this stage, and since the 
national interest requires accelerated ef- 
fort in this field, it seems clear to me 
that this limited tax relief is justifiable 
and in the public interest. 

In conclusion, I would like to empha- 
size again that my bill is intended to 
provide for acceleration of the atomic- 
power program without, at the same 
time, discouraging efforts by private en- 
terprise in this field. It provides for in- 
creased assistance to private enterprise, 
and authorizes Government construction 
of reactor facilities of advanced design 
and their development. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day meets, I believe, the objections to 
last year’s bill and will, I hope, provide 
the basis for sound compromise in this 
field. It does not authorize a “crash” 
program involving expensive large-scale 
governmental construction which is not 
necessary in this country at this time, but 
it does provide for a more long-range 
program with a definite part to play by 
both private industry and Government, 
My bill is intended, as I stated earlier, 
to supplement the bill introduced by my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Cor], 
H. R. 5694, which provides assistance for 
construction of reactors for installation 
abroad. My bill provides for similar as- 
sistance and encouragement to an ac- 
celerated domestic atomic power pro- 
gram, k 

I hope that this bill will provide a 
basis for compromise and agreement 
among the many different views of the 
many distinguished Members of the 
Congress who have given thought and 
study to these problems. I believe it 
sufficiently protects the interests of the 
coal industry, the private and public 
utility groups, that it should aid the pri- 
vate reactor manufacturers, and that it 
is clearly in the national interest by au- 
thorizing a balanced, long-range pro- 
gram for the development of atomic 
power, with resulting benefits to all our 
citizens and the peoples of the free 
world. . 


June Meeting of the International Labor 
Organization in Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article by 
C. L, Sulzberger, which appeared in the 
New York Times of Monday, April 22, 
concerning the June meeting of the In- 
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ternational Labor Organization in Ge- 
neva, which will consider problems 
arising out of forces of autometion and 
atomic energy. I commend this article 
to the Members of the Congress in order 
to acquaint them with the important 
matters to be considered by the ILO this 


ear. 
5 There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is CIVILIZATION EXPLODING From WITHIN? 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Pants, April 21.—The dizzy speed with 
which mechanical techniques are now devel- 
oping leads many serious thinkers to wonder 
if they may not soon exceed human capacity 
to absorb them. Quite apart from perma- 
nent threats of nuclear war there exists a 
fear that peacetime civilization is itself ex- 
ploding from within. 

The twin forces of automation and atomic 
energy are racing to revolutionize production. 
Unless these processes are carefully guided 
they may eventually strain the entire fabric 
of society. In such a case man will at last 
have produced a Frankenstein monster, 

Such problems, still looming but dimly, are 
to be discussed next June when the 77 mem- 
ber nations of the International Labor Or- 
ganization meet in Geneva. The purpose of 
their conference is to analyze the implica- 
tions, socially, politically, economically, and 
industrially, of new productive methods. 

David A. Morse, director general of ILO, 
has prepared a lengthy report on the subject. 
This gives some indication of how immense 
may be the ramifications as nuclear energy 
replaces traditional fuels and machines take 
over jobs hitherto held by men. 

It has often been assumed atomic power 
will enable backward nations to Jump rap- 
idly into the 20th century by huge exploita- 
tion projects. But Morse points out the pos- 
sibility that the gap between developed and 
underdeveloped lands may, on the contrary, 
be widened. How, for example, can teeming 
India handle automation? Says Morse: 
“Particularly where underemployment and 
unemployment are a chronic and serious 
problem, technological change seems to com- 
plicate the problems of development and to 
threaten the whole structure of social 
stability.” 

MECHANIZATION OF ALL LEVELS 


Already mechanical devices have intruded 
into almost every aspect of wage-earning 
fro managerial and wihte-collar positions 
down to heavy labor, Fourteen glass-blowing 
machines, each operated by 1 worker, now 
produce 90 percent of the light bulbs used 
in the United States. In the Soviet Union 
a fully automatic plant makes aluminum 
pistons for heavy truck engines. No human 
hands intervene throughout the process. At 
one British refinery six men per shift can now 
distill 644 million gallons of crude oll every 
day. 

Morse warns that “as the pace of tech- 
nological change quickens there is always a 
danger that the gap between the better-paid 
workers and the worst-paid workers within 
any one country will be widened.” Some 
students have suggested that, as machines 
take over, men may drastically reduce their 
working hours. But, says Morse, “it can 
never be truly productive to have more peo- 
ple than necessary doing any job.“ 

He ventures the frightening prediction that 
“with time there will be no unskilled 
Workers.“ Furthermore, white collar employ- 
ment is menaced. Morse forecasts; The dis- 
placement of the routine clerical worker by 
the computer. The greatest potential for 
automation lies in office work.“ Another 
development is that with atomic energy and 
automation together, the employer has in- 
creasing freedom in locating his plant. 
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What will men do with the leisure offered 
by machinery? What will be the effect on 
social security requirements? Says Morse: 
“New forms of protection may be needed for 
older workers in stranded communities who 
cannot find employment there and who can- 
not reasonably be expected to move else- 
where, New types of income maintenance 
may have to be provided for workers moving 
or undergoing retraining.” 

CHANGES IN LABOR'S STRUCTURE 


Collective bargaining and union organiza- 
tion in the free world may ultimately be 
altered. Morse concedes: “Both union juris- 
dictions and internal union organization will 
be affected * . It may mean a smaller 
number of unions, each with larger member- 
ship and increasing emphasis on industry- 
wide bargaining. * * The machinery of 
collective negotiation * * may have to be 
overhauled.” 

The implications of these changes cannot 
yet be more than remotely understood. 
Morse himself argues it is probable overall 
employment will not decline but will actually 
increase as production races forward. 

This is hopeful speculation. But how will 
the imbalance be righted between advanced, 
automated nations and those still steeped in 
feudalism? 

And there exists a problem even more 
fundamental. Thomas Malthus, and 18th- 
century economist, conceived the disquieting 
theory that mankind must eventually starve 
because population augments in geometrical 
ratio whereas subsistence augments only in 
arithmetical ratio, So far thus seems to 
have been wrong, 

But what will happen when we find our- 
selves faced with another Malthusian puz- 
zle? Supposing production totally outstrips 
practical absorptive capacities, that increas- 
ing idle men are unable to use up the leisure 
or products machines make for them? If the 
atom doesn't destroy us first, can automation 
eventually produce us into a state of stulti- 
fication? 


The Desert Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled Do You Live in a Des- 
ert?—That's What Texas Historian De- 
clares in Article in Harper's Magazine.” 

The editorial was published in the Park 
County News, of Livingston, Mont., and 
was written by my good friend, Fred 
Martin. It deals with an article pub- 
lished in Harper’s magazine, and writ- 
ten by a man from Texas by the name of 
Webb, who wrote something about the 
desert in the West and the effect the 
desert has had on the development of 
our section of the country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Do You Live IN A DESERT? THAT'S WHAT TEXAS 
HISTORIAN DECLARES IN ARTICLE IN HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 
Back in about 1927. Garett Garett in a 

Saturday Evening Post article described a 

portion of Montana as “A pain in the North- 

west’; then in 1934 Tugwell said at Glasgow 
and Wolf Point that residents of north- 
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eastern Montana should either abandon their 
homes or resettle elsewhere. 

But in 1941 when the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor and the Nation was in peril, Daniels 
County in northeastern Montana, Prairie 
County in southeast Montana and Judith 
Basin County in central Montana set the 
pace for the Nation in the sale of war bonds; 
yes, Montana, during World War II, had the 
highest per capita purchases, based on in- 
come, of any State in the Union. 

Montana isn't perfect, and a loyal Mon- 
tanan would be the first one to admit it, 
but it makes one's blood boil when some his- 
tory professor, glutted with glittering gen- 
eralities, pops off with an idea and wins ac- 
ceptance of it to the point that sophisticated 
(should know better) editors of a New York 
magazine publish his generalization. 

All of this steam developed after reading 
Walter Prescott Webb’s The American West, 
Perpetual Mirage, in the May issue of Har- 
per’s magazine. This Webb, billed as “The 
West's leading historian,” is distinguished 
professor of history at the University of 
Texas, author of The Great Frontier and 
The Story of the Texas Rangers and is writ- 
ing a history of the American West for Har- 
per & Bros.“ New American Nation Series. 

According to Webb the Intermountain 
States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada. 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
plus portions of North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, California, 
Oregon, and a touch of Washington consti- 
tute “a desert, unqualified and absolute.” 

Now, Texas or Texans can brag to their 
heart’s content, but one wonders if this 
pipe-dreaming historian who makes such 
reckless statements ever visited Yellowstone 
or Glacier Parks or, if he did, how he could 
so glibly state: He (Uncle Sam) owns it 
(federally owned lands in the West) mainly 
because nobody wanted it. Here he estab- 
lished the national parks and forests.” 

We think Webb made one statement 
which he should apply to himself. Here it 
is: “Westerners have developed a talent for 
taking something small and blowing it up 
to giant size, as a photographer blows up 
a photograph.“ 

The West is young. It hasn't had a chance 
to live down the yicious mistakes of mis- 
treating Indians, ignoring the obvious and 
sensible conservation practices that go with 
scanty rainfall, failing to hold back the 
runoff which is its right and fighting the 
exploitation from outside, of which it has 
been the victim. But, the historians up 
to now, have sugarcoated the truth, just 
as this exaggerating Texas has distorted it. 

We do not pretent to speak for the West— 
just the territory in which we live. The 
apex of that territory is the center of Yel- 
lowstone Park, from whence springs the riv- 
ers that flow north, south, east, and west. 
Webb, in our opinion, sells the people of 
the West and of this area short—he's just 
as wrong as was Tugwell 24 years ago an 
Garett Garett 30 years ago. ' 


Wy Postal Driving Course 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, there has 
been considerable controversy recently 
concerning various operations of the 
Post Office Department, but there is one 
project which, it seems, ought to receive 
unanimous approyal. This program, 
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which has been inaugurated in the Bal- 
timore post office, where William F. Lau- 
kaitis is the acting postmaster, is de- 
signed to cut down the safety hazards 
and the costly expenses which can result 
from the handling of postal vehicles by 
inexperienced drivers. To make sure 
that efficient drivers are at the wheels 
of the Post Office Department’s trucks 
and cars, the Baltimore office is conduct- 
ing a driver-training program. This 
Project was described in the May 10, 
1957, edition of the Baltimore Sun, and 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the Sun article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Posral. DRIVING COURSE SLATED 

Driver training for new employees of the 
Baltimore Post Office will begin today, acting 
Postmaster William F. Laukaitis announced 
yesterday. ` 

The instruction will be given on the road 
around the lake in Clifton Park, runs to 
begin at 10 a, m. and continue until 4:30 
o'clock. 

The new drivers first will handie the 
vehicles on the open road, then wiil be drilled 
in parking, backing, snd distance judging. 

TESTS TO BE GIVEN 

Later, with the trainer beside him, the new 
employee will try out his vehicle in traffic on 
the streets. Tests will be given before he is 
allowed to handle the car alone. 

Mr. Laukaitis said that so far as he knows 
the Baltimore Post Office is the only one in 
the Nation to inaugurate such a training 
Program. 

He said he hoped the instruction would 
help cut the accident toil and added he be- 
lieved it would benefit both the Post Office 
employees and other drivers and pedestrians. 


Fred G. Taylor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
í Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp an editorial from the Oregonian 
of May 5, 1957, describing the distin- 
guished career in journalism of Fred G. 
Taylor, who died in Portland 10 days ago. 
Mr. Taylor was the labor editor of the 
Oregonian. In that controversial and 
dificult position, he established a stand- 
ard for fairness and equity which was 
rarely challenged by either side to labor- 
management problems. Mr. Taylor was 
the kind of man who has given to Amer- 
ican journalism some of its highest aims 
and most favorable traditions. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
tribute to him appear in full in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fuen G. TAYLOR 
Fred G. Taylor, whose career of nearly half 


& century as a newepaperman has ended, 
Spent a great part of his life as a chronicler 


of controversy. Yet he kept the full con- 
fidence of his news sources, on whatever 
side they might be, by following the simple 
formula of all good reporters: Get all the 
facts and present them fairly. 

He was held in high esteem at city hall, 
where, for 20 years, he represented this news- 
paper—and where the unwary might fall into 
political traps—and by both labor and man- 
agement, whose differences he covered for 13 
years as labor editor. Everyone with whom 
he dealt soon learned to be frank with Fred, 
realizing that he would not swallow propa- 
ganda and would tell a true story honestly, 
Some of them had so much faith in him that 
they would talk to no one else if he were 
not in the office. 

Mr. Taylor was a salty character whose 
gruff exterior and pungent comments coy- 
ered a kind spirit of high good humor. Copy 


boys, at first slightly frightened of him, soon 


called him Judge“ and Sarge“ along with 
the rest of us. These terms of affection 
stemmed from his dignified appearance and 
his service in the Marine Corps in World 
War I. 

Fred will be sadly missed by the staff of 
this newspaper which he served for 43 years. 
The greater tribute to him as a man and 
reporter, however, is that hundreds of others 
on all sides of the controversies he covered 
will mourn his death as sincerely as we do. 


The Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today we 
plan to debate on the floor of the Senate 
the appropriation bill for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments. In that 
connection I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of May 9, 1957, entitled 
“Let House Kill Tax on First-Class Mail.” 

This editorial, from the leading Re- 
publican newspaper in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, reads briefly in part as 
follows: 

It is time to repudiate the notion of 
Postmaster General Summerfield that the 
United States Post Office can be run like 
a “business.” It cannot, any more than 
fire departments, police departments, and 
other essential government services can be 
made to “pay thelr way.” 


Mr. President, I think this editorial 
is a significant indication of attitude 
with respect to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Postmaster General from 
one of the leading newspapers, which has 
always supported President Eisenhower. 
I renew my request for unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler House Kk. Tax on Fmsr-CLaSsSs MAIL 

If this Congress is sincere about cutting 
taxes—not boosting them—it will swiftly 
reject the proposal of the House Post Office 


Committee to levy a 1-cent tax on first-class 
mall. 


It is time to repudiate the notion of Post- 
master General Summerfield that the United 
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States Post Office can be run like a business, 
It cannot, any more than fire departments, 
police departments, and other essential gov- 
ernment services can be made to pay their 
way. 

Let's face it. If the Post Office were to 
be run as a business, it. would quickly cut 
out all its nonpaying services. That means 
it would have to abolish: 

All third- and fourth-class post offices 
(they run at a loss), rural free delivery, star- 
route delivery, registry, post cards, money 
orders, post-office sales of United States 
savings bonds, and free registry for Govern- 
ment departments. 

Because the Post Office has been primarily 
a service institution, as Benjamin Franklin 
believed it should be—and as other leading 
Postmasters General have felt over the 
years—it has been rendering other services 
which, on a business basis, lose money. For 
example; 

It sells documentary stamps, migratory- 
bird tax stamps, provides services for the 
United States Civil Service, reports alien 
addresses, serves the Census Bureau, pro- 
vides free mail for the blind, and even col- 
lects customs and parcel fees for the United 
States Customs Service. 

Yet it is proposed, now, to tax first-class 
mail—which is the only class of mail which 
is showing a profit. 

This, at a time when Congress is engaged 
in a search for ways to cut taxes, not increase 
them. Obviously, this tax will fall most 
heavily upon lower income brackets, and 
upon business users of first-class mail, 

Even with projected rate increases for 
other classes of mail, it is not proposed to 
make them pay their way. Only the class 
of mail used by the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans is thus singled out. 

We hope the entire House will reject the 
report of the Post Office Committee, and call 
its proposal by the right name: A tax in- 
crease, 


past Presidents’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to designate April 30 of 
each year to be known as Past Presidents’ 
Day and this measure is pending before 
the House Judiciary Committee. In this 
connection and to indicate the local pub- 
lic interest in this bill, I am inserting 
here in the Recor a proclamation issued 
by the mayor of the city of Miami which 
adequately expresses the purpose of my 
resolution. The proclamation reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the Presidents of the United States 
of America have been men of high integrity 
and ability, bringing to the post of Chief 
Executive the quality of leadership that has 
made our Nation admired and respected 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas the accomplishments of each of 
our Presidents have accelerated the progress 
and development of our Nation, contributed 
to the general public welfare and have been 
of historic world importance; and 

Whereas it is fitting that one day of each 
year be designated to honor those who have 
so ably led our Nation in peace and in war; 

Now, therefore, I, Randall N. Christmas, 
mayor of the city of Miami, Fla., do hereby 
proclaim April 30, 1957, the anniversary of 
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the inauguration of our first President, 
George Washington, as Past Presidents’ Day 
in Miami. 

In observance thereof I urge all citizens of 
Miami to consider the heavy responsibilities 
vorne by our past Presidents and the sacri- 
fices they have made in guiding the Nation. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand 
and cause the seal of the city of Miami to be 
affixed. 

Done in the office of the mayor of the city 
of Miami, Fla., this the 22d day of April, 1957. 

[SEAL] RANDALL N. CHRISTMAS, 

Mayor. 


Summer Jobs and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


* Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Mirror of today en- 
titled “Looking for a Job?” which I think 
bears not only upon summer jobs but 
upon the budget, for it shows we shall 
have about 1.2 million new jobs this 
summer, with 68 million Americans gain- 
fully employed. 

I reemphasize, Mr. President, the fact 
that it is not alone what we spend which 
counts, but what we make. In order to 
make, we have to spend. All Americans 
know that. Our budget; even if allowed 
in full, is down to a point where it repre- 
sents 16 percent of the gross national 
product, as compared to a budget repre- 
senting 20 percent of the gross national 
product 2 short years ago. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the doleful lamentations to the 
contrary, we are making real progress. 
It is high time we became realistic on 
the subject of the budget, and recognize 
that we get what we pay for. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


This is the season when hundreds of thou- 
sands of young American girls and boys are 
thinking about and planning for summer 
Jobs. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has 
some good news for them, and some advice, 
to which we'll add some of our own, 

His glad tidings are that there will be a 
vast increase in the number of ayallable 
Jobs. 

There'll be 700,000 more farm jobs. Fol- 
lowing are the increases he figures in other 
endeayors—construction industries, 287,000; 
highways and streets, 45,000; resorts, 50,000; 
canning and preserving, 50,000; gas stations, 
24,000; tobacco stemming and redrying, 
30,000, 

All told, in all fields, all ages, about 68 
million Americans will be gainfully em- 
ployed. They will be more efficient, and 
create more real wealth, than would be pos- 
sible in any communistic workers’ paradise. 

They will be spurred by the incentive of 
personal gain, than which there is no 

greater. Despite our taxation, they'll be 
working largely for themselves, not for the 
intangible glory of the state. They'll be 
increasing, or getting for the first time, a 
share in a true people's capitalism. 

Youngsters, students, first-job holders 
should begin right now to look for the work 
they want. 
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Your local office of the State Employment 
Service can help. (Consult your telephone 
book under New York, State of —.") These 
offices also can supply you with a copy of 
the Labor Department's valuable Job Guide 
for Young Workers. 

Many young people will face the problem 
of whether to continue their schooling or 
not. 

Secretary Mitchell's sound advice to them 
is—keep hitting the books—whether in high 
school, college, junior college, or technical 
school. 

Today's economy,” says Mitchell, “places 
a bigger premium than ever before on edu- 
cation, training, and adequate preparation 
for employment. This will be even more 
true in the years ahead as technological 
changes continue and our industries become 
increasingly complex.” 

Our 2 cents’ worth of added advice is: 
Pursue the hard subjects—mathematics in 
all its branches, physics, chemistry. 

Don't be repelled just by the idea of the 
precise and exact sciences. Find out about 
them. Talk with your teachers. Get one 
of the so-called popular books about mathe- 
matics. Learn what fun the subject can 
be, what new worlds it holds the key to, 
how it will make all your thinking more 
orderly. 

And remember, the next many years are 
going to belong to the trained scientist, 
engineer, technician, researcher. You can 
be any one or combination of these—and 
still not neglect the all-important English, 
historical, social, and linguistic studies that 
go to make up a whole, well-rounded per- 
sonality. 

Just a few more observations, and we'll 
call this end of lecture. Whatever job you 
take, temporary or steady, study its possi- 
bilities carefully, Study its future. Con- 
sider where you'll be 10 or 20 years from 
now. Then, when you take the job give it 
the old try—both for your employer's good 
and your own. By all means, get the most 
you can for your skills and services, but 
give your employer an even break, or better 
than an even break. 

Don't hate the boss, even if he seems to 
deserve it. Try to understand his problems. 
You'll be a boss yourself some day. If you 
see how something can be done better, don't 
hesitate to speak up. Maybe all your ideas 
won't be practical, but it will be remem- 
bered that you had ideas. In any job, 
ideas are more valuable than materials or 
power, 

Honesty, hard work, and ambition are 
often scoffed at, but they endure long after 
the scoffers have faded away. 

These virtues are targets of scorn In de- 
cadent societies. Ours is not a decadent 
society. It is vigorous, dynamic, growing: 
It is at the beginning of a new material age 
of discovery through nuclear power, elec- 
tronics, automation, synthesization, 

It's your privilege to be a part of it; your 
responsibility—to make sure that man's spir- 
itual guideposts remain fast during an un- 
folding era of physical wonders, 


The Plight of Civil Service Retirees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “An Inequity of Time,” which 
appeared in the St. Petersburg Times 
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on May 6, 1957, pertaining to the plight 
in which our civil service retirees now 
find themselves due to the high cost 
of living. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

AN Inequrry or Time 


One of the most unfortunate facts about 

our Congress is that deserving legislation is 
frequently lost in the blizzard of bills, 
At the last session, a most deserving group 
suffered from this fact—retired civil em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, many of 
whom live in this area. 

These public servants of the past have suf- 
fered because their pensions have been de- 
bilitated by the 51-cent dollar. Even more 
unjust, they paid 6 percent of their wages 
in sound dollars toward these pensions. 
These payments aided considerably in cre- 
ating the civil service retirement fund, which 
now has assets of some $7 billion. 

Many Congressmen seem to be aware— 
vaguely—that this country is doing an in- 
justice to those who served it. 

A measure to give them relief by increased 
annuity payments passed the Senate last 
session but never got to the floor of the 
House. 

This year some 59 companion bills have 
been introduced in the House thus far, most 
providing for a general increase of 25 to 30 
percent. (Such legislation would not affect 
those now in Government service, who have 
their own new pension plan.) 

These elders of the Federal Government 
are not seeking undeserved gain; they sim- 
ply want to live out their days with enough 
food and shelter and medical care to main- 
tain human dignity, as do we all, 

The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee should make sure this legislation 
gets to the voting stage. You, the average 
citizen, might help by writing the committee 
and demanding justice for this deserving, 
though lobbyless, group. 


The Game of Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, evidently 

those who paid $100 a plate to attend the 
Democratic dinner this year got short 
changed. Frank R. Kent, in his syndi- 
cated column in the Washington Sun- 
day Star for May 12, points out that all 
the big guns gathered for that dinner 
failed to make much of a political ex- 
plosion. 
\ In this column Democratic Barrage 
Seen As Flop, Mr. Kent reports that, al- 
though the flow of criticism went on like 
n flooded creek, there was little of a con- 
structive nature brought to light by 
Harry Truman, Adlai Stevenson, or Dean 
Acheson. It was, I thought, highly sig- 
nificant that a number of prominent 
Democrats in Congress failed to attend 
the dinner. 

Because this column cogently points 
out the failure of the Democratic Party 
to inspire leadership, or to map construc- 
tive programs on major Government 
policy, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, so that the people of 
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America can be reassured that the 
leadership of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration continues strong and steady, and 
that Republican policies guide our coun- 
try surely and safely. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 
DEMOCRATIC BARRAGE SEEN AS FLOP 


It is interesting to note that the recent 
effort of Democratic Chairman Paul Butler 
to discredit and deride President Eisenhower 
fell rather dismally flat. As the fair-minded 
and temperate Washington Star sald of the 
whole performance, there were no hits, no 
runs, and no errors.“ In brief, an exceeding- 
ly dull ball game, with the stars, such as ex- 
President Truman, ex-Secretary of State 
Acheson, and ex-candidate Adlai Stevenson, 
repetitious, unwitty, and unconstructive, 
with the exceedingly mediocre and labor- 
ridden Gov. “Soapy” Williams, of Michigan, 
making the best speech, which is not saying 
much. 

Leaders Lynpon Jonnson, of the Senate, 
and Speaker Sam RAYBURN, of the House, 
Were conspicuously absent. There was con- 
Siderable disappointment among the New 
Deal-Fair Deal journalistic and television 
commentators who had expected some pretty 
hot gunfire that would put administration 
Spokesmen on the defensive and enable them 
to generate a really effective attack. The net 
result seems to be that this long-planned 
and concentrated Democratic attack has been 
singularly ineffective, and the administration 
reply will be more forceful than had the 
Democrats put on a better show. As it was, 
Mr. Acheson and Mr, Stevenson exhibited a 
Personal bitterness hard to reconcile with 
their high character and Mr. Truman public- 
ly admitted that Mrs. Truman had rebuked 
him for his petty references to the number 
of days Mr. Eisenhower had been absent from 
the White House. 

Thus, it is true that the President's politi- 
Cal enemies have utterly failed to make an 
effective assault upon either his foreign or 
domestic policies, On the contrary they 
have not presented a convincing case against 
him. They have exhibited both malice and 
bitterness but when called upon for con- 
Structive alternatives they have completely 
Tailed to respond. It is rare, indeed, in the 
Political history of the country that the 
Opposition party has been so destitute of 
alternatives on domestic policy or so devoid 
of a constructive suggestion in our foreign 
Telations. There is, of course, criticism and 
denunciation but when asked, as Mr. Steven- 
son was on a Meet the Press television panel 
& few days ago, exactly what he would have 
done before or exactly what he would do now, 
his answer was vague to the point of inco- 
herence.” 

And so were Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson, 
and the gifted "Soapy" Williams, aided by 
the noble Walter Reuther, and all the rest. 
Unanimously they agreed that Mr. Eisen- 
hower's fiscal policies were bad, that his 
budget was a mess, that he had alienated all 
of our allies abroad and generally botched 
everything up pretty badly. But, what to 
do about them now or what they would 
have done about them to start with they 
are, without exception, so muddy and murky 
that no sense can be made out of what they 
Say at all. It is now almost officially an- 
nounced that the President will take his 
Case to the people, not in 1 long televised 
Address but in 4 short ones. That seems a 
Bood idea, because regardless of the flatness 
Of the Democratic attack he needs very much 
to explain his budget to the people and his 
Attitude toward it. There are other things, 
too, which need explanation, such as the 

ddie East policy and our attitude toward 
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Red China. No doubt they can be ex- 
plained, but it is not wise to let the explana- 
tions lag or the misrepresentations stay too 
long in the public mind. 

In addition, there is unquestionably a de- 
sire among the people to hear more of and 
more directly from the President. They 
are not worried about his playing golf nor 
about his frequent absences from the White 
House. They know he is not neglecting his 
job, but they want to hear him say so. The 
press conferences are too short and not too 
well reported—except in a few newspapers. 
There are too many unimportant questions 
asked in which they are not interested. That 
is why this idea of 4 short television ad- 
dresses instead of just 1 long one is a sound 
one. They will not—and should not—take 
the place of the press conferences, but they 
will supplement them, and they will quiet 
n lot of rumors and reports that emanate 
from Democratic publications and propa- 
gandists. One of these reports which seems 
well founded ts that the President is soon 
to lose by resignation the two strongest mem- 
bers of his Cabinet—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey and Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son. Both of these have served the President 
and the country well. In particular, Secre- 
tary Wilson has sustained a lot of undeserved 
criticlsm and abuse. From this he has 
emerged with the general liking and respect 
even of his critics. The people generally 
are entitled to know why and when these 
two fine officials are retiring and whom, if 
anyone, the President has in view to succeed 
them. 


Aid to Higher Education : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “A Cry in Dark- 
ness," which was published in the April 
18, 1957, issue of the Beachcomber, the 
school paper of the Palm Beach Junior 
College at Lake Park, Fla. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Cry In DARKNESS 

Night has crept upon half of the earth and 
in particular, the part which in this country 
happens to be situated. A dying, weakened 
cry is heard coming from a weakened, dying 
mind. This mind and many millions like 
it are decaying because the horizon on 
which they were born faded into twilight 
and Into dark without a chance for develop- 
ment in stark, bright sunlight where it 
should have blossomed, The next step in 
the downfall of thought is complete chaos 
and a state of oblivion. 

Why did this unfortunate conflict begin? 
Because our Government failed to meet the 
demands, the questions, and the educa- 
tional possibilities of its students. 

The students, too many in number, were 
literally starved. Their morsels consists of 
tiny bits of learning, but the morsels are 
meager high-school facilities and over- 
crowded conditions often denied at the 
threshold of the college campus. 

To curb this situation a United States 
Senator, CLIFFORD Case, of New Jersey, is 
proposing a bill to Congress right now to aid 
higher education, the type of education we 
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are engaging in today—at the Junior college 
level. 

Urging that the Federal Government set 
up a grants-in-aid to States policy the Sen- 
ator proposes funds up to one-third of the 
cost of building and equipping campus 
structures to States that wish to participate 
in this education expansion of junior 
colleges, 

As we at PBJC are aware, 2 big advan- 
tages are found in the 2-year curriculum. 
First, 2 years of college credit are given for 
the final 2 years, and a terminal education 
is acquired for general education and voca- 
tional activity. A junior college is a cul- 
tural and community institution. 

It is frightening to realize that many of 
our talented young people will be denied 
equal opportunity to study in universities. 
They will miss out on the kind of life they 
must have. The President's Commission on 
Higher Education in 1947 reported that “at 
least 49 percent of our population has the 
mental ability to complete 14 years of school- 
ing with a curriculum of general and voca- 
tional studies that should lead either to 
gainful employment or to further study at a 
more advanced level.“ 

The rounding out of our educational sys- 
tem is inevitable. Of the system President 
Eisenhower has expressed it this way, “I 
firmly believe that more education than 
that obtained in high school must be 
brought to every community and locality in 
such a way that every young person regard- 
less of his means or lack of means can go 
to school for @ minimum of 2 additional 
years.” 

There are 26 States that have laws to pro- 
vide for community junior colleges and 16 
States are alded for this purpose. The Fed- 
eral Government, if possible, will help the 
States meet future demands. 

The darkness prevails. Light can come: 
it must come. It is the only way to solve 
this fierce, educational problem. The 
junior college is the prevalent means of 
piercing the deep. Until the leaders act, 
space is black. The voice cries now in a 
lessened tone; it is barely audible, - 


A Bill To Assist the Cotton Textile 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill designed to assist 
the hard-pressed cotton textile industry 
in its present crisis. This bill, origi- 
nally introduced by the senior Senator 
from Maine, seeks to make cotton avail- 
able to the textile industry at prices 
which would allow it to regain the level 
of cotton exports maintained from 1947 
to 1952. The provisions of the bill apply 
to cotton textiles for export only. 

For some time, it has been apparent 
that the textile industry, not only in 
Maine and New England, but, indeed, 
along the entire Eastern seaboard, was 
in the throes of a downward economic 
spiral brought on not merely by the or- 
dinary forces of competition, but by the 
fact that our mills were losing their 
market at home and abroad to exports 
from other countries who had the dou- 
ble advantage of unbelievably low labor 
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rates and a much more favorable price 
for raw cotton. 

I have made strenuous efforts to urge 
sensible administrative solutions to both 
the immediate crisis and the long-range 
problem through the executive branch. 
On April 15, I wrote to the White House 
as follows: 

President Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In recent weeks Maine 
has achieved the dubious distinction of be- 
coming one of the foremost centers of in- 
dustrial crisis in the country. 

There are probably other areas where more 
people are unemployed and where more firms 
have closed shop. But there is none where 
the shutdowns will have a greater effect 
on the economy of the region. The closing 
of the Androscoggin division in Lewiston, 
the York division in Saco, the rumors con- 
cerning closing of the Hill division in Lewis- 
ton and the Edwards division in Augusta, all 
of the Bates Manufacturing Co., the tempo- 
rary shutdown of the Sample Shipyard in 
Boothbay Harbor, and the unnoticed closing 
of many small grocery stores and other small 
businesses add up to the paradox of crisis in 
a time of record high spending, high cost of 
living, and general prosperity. 

This is the first time in our history where 
the economy of an entire area is thrown into 
jeopardy by continued positive governmental 
stimulation of competing countries through 
making cotton available to those countries at 
lower prices than prices at which our manu- 
facturers can buy. Hence there is a govern- 
mental responsibility to take remedial action. 
But the great question of specific remedy has 
not been solved. Until it is solved, Maine 
officials In Augusta and Washington, the 
Federal Government, and the Congress lack 
any clear idea as to what we should do. 

Until a solution is agreed upon, there 
will be no chance of timely remedial action. 
Everyone will be marching off in different 
directions. It is my suggestion that manu- 
Jacturers, labor leaders, congressional dele- 
gations from textile areas, and specialists 
from the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Agriculture meet to discuss the following 
questions: 

1. What is the best “crash program“ that 
can be devised to prevent the human suffer- 
ing resulting from unemployment now and 
in the immediate future? 

(a) an and should import quotas be Im- 

(b) Can defense and other governmental 
contracts be routed to textile firms which 
are in trouble? 

(c) Can and should the Government 
stockpile standard items to keep the indus- 
try alive until a more permanent solution is 
achieved? 

(d) Can and should the escape-clause pro- 
vision be used to increase tariffs? 

(e) Is there any possibility of using Pub- 
lic Law 480, relating to disposal of surplus 
commodities, to help? 

(f) Is there any possibility of a short-range 
subsidy program for manufacturers? 

2. What is the soundest long range pro- 
gram to remove unreasonable competitive 
disadvantages from the textile industry? 

(a) Should the domestic manufacturers be 
be enabled to buy cotton at the world market 
price and thus be placed, as far as cost of 
materials is concerned, on the same basis as 
their foreign competitors? If so, what kind 
of program would be the most workable? 

(b) Should such treatment be confined to 
cotton bought by domestic manufacturers 
for export purposes only? 

(c) Should intensive efforts be made to 
develop markets for textile products in coun- 
tries which have not hitherto been able or 
inclined to become large users? 
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(d) Should our foreign economic ald pro- 
gram place more stress on clothing and 
fabrics than it has heretofore? 

To my knowledge there has not been a 
concerted effort on the part of the industry, 
labor, committees of Congress, and the Ex- 
ecutive department to find answers to these 
problems. In such thinking lies the solu- 
tion to both the immediate emergency and 
the long range problems. Such action 
should be taken immediately. 

I realize the heavy burdens of your office. 
However, this is a problem of such immedi- 
ate and grave concern to thousands of fam- 
ilies that I hope you will provide the neces- 
sary leadership by initiating such a con- 
ference. 

Respectfully, 
Frank M. COFFIN, 
Member of Congress. 


The reply I received from Jack Z. An- 
derson, Administrative Assistant to the 
President, indicated that although the 
administration was aware of the textile 
problem, it felt that the self-imposed 
limitation on imports by Japan, together 
with certain other routine efforts to 
assist local organizations and agencies, 
were all that could be accomplished at 
the present time. He concluded by say- 
ing: 

In view of these efforts, there seems little 
to be gained at this time by a meeting such 
as you suggest. I can assure you, however, 
that your proposal. will be kept in mind 
should such a meeting be desirable at a 
future date. 


Subsequently, I was advised by Mr. 
Anderson to confer with the Secretary 
of Commerce regarding this critical 
problem. This I intend to do. 

The sands of time to avoid great hard- 
ship posed by the immediate crisis are 
running out. I am, therefore, introduc- 
ing this bill with the profound hope that 
it, together with all other similar pro- 
posals, will be studied by the appropriate 
committee with the utmost seriousness 
and that it will serve as a catalyst for 
focussing congressional attention on 
this problem which began as a sectional 
problem and can now truly be said to 
be a national problem, This is a fleld 
in which we need to do a great deal of 
creative thinking and reexamine some 
of our past approaches. It is my hope 
that Members of this House may pool 
their thoughts in this matter and enable 
us to pursue a course of action that will 
put an end to the increasing number of 
mills which are closing, as well as place 
the entire industry on a more stable and 
firm long range basis. 


Crisis in the Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled One More 
Crisis in the Post Office,” published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of May 11, 
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1957. The editorial concerns the so- 
called crisis in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and I desire all Senators to have 
the benefit of the interesting informa- 
tion which it contains. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One More CRISIS IN THE Post OFFICE 

The United States Post Office seems to leap 
from crisis to crisis. i 

Postmaster General Summerfield now tells 
Congress he must have not only the $3,250.- 
000,000 budgeted for his Department, but an 
additional $70 million to $90 million. 

Summerfield says. this extra money is 
needed because of unexpected increases in 
the volume of mail. Unfortunately, he also 
couples his request with more threats—to 
slash postal services on July 1, unless Con- 
gress quickly gives him his way. 

Pass over that highhanded attitude. Let 
us, instead, ask why the Post Office Depart- 
ment used to get along under previous Post- 
masters General without crises, threats, and 
shutdowns? Why, particularly, is the Post 
Office worse off than ever financially? 

President Eisenhower put his finger on 
part of the answer when he told Congress in 
January 1955: “The fimancial problems of 
the postal service result in a large measure 
from lack of a positive program leading 
toward a well-defined fiscal goal.“ 

That is, much of the Post Office's money 
trouble stems from failure to recognize 
frankly that it is an organization dedicated 
to service for the public, and not primarily 
a moneymaking institution set up to pay 
its way. As the President also said: 

“Certain services which are performed by 
the Post Office are general welfare services. 
The cost of such services should not be 
borne by the users of the mails,” 

Yet we now find the House Post Office 
Committee boosting rates on first-class, 
mail—which shows a profit—by more than 
$300 million a year, while it boosts rates on 
third-class mail (much of it junk mail") 
by only “$128 million a year though third- 
class mail shows a deficit of nearly $200 
million. 

Many believe that if the cost of subsidizing 
rural routes, congressional mail ,and cther 
services were deducted—the Post Office would 
not run a deficit today. 

Thus the big question is not whether Sum- 
merfield should have the extra money he 
asks, Maybe he should. The big question 
is whether Congress will finally settle the 
question whether the Post Office is primarily 
a service or a business—and decide which 
services should be paid for by mail users, 
and which out of general taxation. ` 

Not until that decision is made will there 
be an end to the recurrent financial crisis 
in the Post Office. 


Award to Youth Wants To Know 
Television Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
April 16, 1957, the Peabody Advisory 
Board of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism at the University of Georgia . 
announced the conferral of its annual 
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award upon the outstanding television 
and radio programs. 

I was pleased to learn, as I know the 
Senators who have had the occasion to 
appear on the program will be, that one 
of the awards was given to Youth Wants 
To Know. The program was founded 
and is produced by Theodore Granik. 

Recognition is particularly due this 
Program because it has long advocated 
the importance of the exposure of young 
People to the major issues confronting 
us today. The program has long and 
Consistently presented eminent authori- 
ties in the fields of government, politics, 
finance, foreign affairs, the arts, the 
Sciences. Although I leave the sciences 
to the last, I do so only for the purposes 
of emphasis, because Youth Wants To 
Know has done a great service in bring- 
ing to the forefront the critical shortage 
of scientific personnel in industry and 
Tesearch, and no program series has done 
More in actually showcasing scientific 
bersonalities in order to stimulate young 
beople into entering scientific study and 
bursuits. 

Indicating the ever-increasing stature 
of Youth Wants To Know, it is now pro- 
duced in cooperation with the National 
Education Association. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Peabody citation be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the award 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it known that the George Foster Pea- 

y television award is hereby presented to 
Youth Wants to Know (National Broadcast- 
ing Oo.), as the outstanding youth and chil- 
dren’s program for 1956 (a commendable tele- 
Vision response to Its obligations to the citi- 
zen of tomorrow—questions and question- 
€rs—reveal an intelligence and a develop- 
ment by today's young people which are in- 
deed heartening—effectively combines news, 
education, and entertainment) upon recom- 
Mendation of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, and the 
Peabody advisory board, by authority of the 
regents of the university system of Georgia. 

Joun E. Drewry, 
Dean of School of Journalism, 
RHEE CERF, 
Chairman of Peabody Board, 
Arntt 16, 1957. 


Poland’s Economic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the follwing editorial from 
the Washington Post on the subject of 
Poland's economic problems: 

Tt is fortunate that the State Department 
and the Polish delegation in Washington 
=o te be coming closer together on terms 

the sale and loan to Poland. The Warsaw 
wnernment needs to obtain enough surplus 

eat from the United Sta with 
Cotton, fats, and a limited amount of mining 
ery—to stabilize the economy and end 
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forced deliveries of grain. The United States 
has a great stake in helping make more free- 
dom in Poland possible. 

Canada’s complaint that the arrangement 
for selling wheat to Poland on credit would 
upset her wheat export market is under- 
standable but nevertheless parochial. It may 
well be a now-or-never situation with re- 
spect to redemption of American promises 
of help to liberated countries—which, in Po- 
land’s case, means buttressing the economy 
so as to lessen dependence upon the Soviet 
Union and so as to encourage political free- 
doms. Although Canada can help Poland, 
she could hardly furnish Poland all the 
wheat she needs on terms the Poles could 
meet. Perhaps it will be possibe to work out 
Plans, in the process of keeping Canada in- 
formed of the negotiations, whereby Poland 
will buy more heavily from Canada in the 
future. Meanwhile, the urgency justifies 
extraordinary efforts by the administration. 

It would be unfortunate to allow the re- 
cent visit to Peking by Polish Prime Minister 
Cyrankiewicz to divert attention from this 
urgency, Not too surprisingly, the Poles take 
a different view of the role of Communist 
China from that of many Americans. It ts 
scarcely remarkable that the Poles, hemmed 
in on both sides by Soviet troops, believe that 
they must maintain a front of solidarity with 
Russia and China in foreign affairs. 

But it is the domestic affairs that count. 
Here the Chinese reportedly have been of 
great help to the Gomulka regime in coun- 
seling Poland to follow its own course and 
confirm its independence in action, This 
squares with China's own independence of 
Russia, The Chinese profess adherence to 
the same god, Marx, and there are many com- 
mon interests between Peking and Moscow. 
But the Chinese also consider themselves 
the equals of the Russians, and they do not 
hesitate to diverge when it suits their pur- 


Every bit of independence from the Krem- 
lin helps to reduce the dimensions of the 
Communist monolith, even when, as in the 
case of China, it does not eliminate frictions 
with the United States. If Poland can be 
encouraged to find its own “road to social- 
ism”"—to strengthen political freedoms, end 
forced grain deliveries, and establish a free 
agricultural market—that road may well lead 
to new directions. The substance of what is 
done is the significant consideration; Ameri- 
cans ought to be sophisticated enough not 
to care what the system is called. 


The Positive Side of Race Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, all of us 
are only too well aware that the Soviet 
propaganda mills make ready grist of 
each and every reported incident of race 
relations differences in our country. We 
are aware, too, that here at home, in race 
relations as well as in other matters, it 
is the negative which tends to make the 
news. 

For these reasons, I think it is impor- 
tant to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues and, through the medium of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, to the attention 
of my fellow Americans, an interesting 
accomplishment on the positive side of 
race relations taking place in Concord 
Park, Bucks County, Pa, 
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Time alone will tell whether the events 
now taking place at Concord Park may 
not prove to be even more historic than 
Fae Baro waged at another Concord in 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor a news article from the New 
York Times of Sunday, March 10, 1957, 
entitled “Suburb Breaks Racial Barrier.” 
The article is a detailed account of a 
positive contribution made in the envi- 
rons of Philadelphia to the establish- 
ment of better racial relations through 
the successful functioning on a commer- 
cial basis of a housing project which is 
completely integrated. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUBURB Breaks RACIAL BARRIER—NEW PRIVATE 
HovsN PROJECT AT PHILADELPHIA INTE- 
GRATES NEGROES AND WHITES—NO INCIDENTS 
Occur—NorT a Famy Has Moven From 
CoLony THAT IDEALS AND TENACITY BUILT 

(By Thomas W. Ennis) 

Segregation in private housing is being 
successfully challenged in a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. 

That Negro and white families can be good 
neighbors is being proved in an interracial 
colony of ranch homes nearing completion 
at Trevose in Bucks County, 

The project, Concord Park, is attracting 
nationwide attention as the first privately 
built residential development in which open 
occupancy has become a reality. 

Its sponsors say that Concord Park is dis- 
proving certain shibboleths regarding ra- 
cially mixed housing. Opponents of inter- 
racial housing usually make these points: 

Negroes and whites do not mix, 

Negroes and other minorities will spoll a 
neighborhood and lower the social status 
of white families. 

Realty values decline whenever Negroes 
move into a white neighborhood. 

Concord Park has broken the pattern of 
segregation in new private housing in the 
Philadelphia area. There, as in other metro- 
politan centers, the postwar housing boom 
has been mostly all white. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY THOUSAND HOMES 
BUILT 

Out of about 140,000 new homes built in 
the area between 1946 and 1953 only 1,044, 
or less than 1 percent of the total, were 
sold to Negroes, who make up 20 percent 
of Philadelphia's population of almost 
2,500,000. 

And none of the thousands of homes re- 
cently built in Levittown and in Fairless 
Hills in Bucks County was sold to a Negro, 

Concord Park did not spring up Over- 
night. It is the result of years of preparation 
carried on in spite of difficulties, 

It is largely the creation of one man, 
Morris Milgram. He joined his father-in- 
law's Philadelphia buliding concern in 1947, 
when he was 30 years old, on the condition 
that when he learned enough about building 
he would be permitted to bulld housing 
without racial restrictions. 

Philadelphia was ready for such housing, 
An article on Concord Park in a recent issue 
of the Interracial Review, published by the 
Catholic Interracial Council, noted that the 
traditions of liberty and opportunity that 
were a part of Philadelphia were mocked 
by racial barriers. 

In 1952 when Mr. Milgram announced his 
plans for an interracial community he was 
confronted with cynicism, disbelief and 
antagonism. Contractors, bankers, real es- 
tate men and even those who had been 
urging open-occupancy housing predicted 
disaster. Financial loss, professional ruin 
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and public stigma -were forcefully men- 
tioned, and violence and community strife 
were foreseen. 

FIFTY ACRES CHOSEN 


But Mr. Milgram, as tenacious as he ts 
idealistic, went ahead. He was joined in the 
summer of 1953 by George E. Otto, a home 
builder in Philadelphia and a leader in the 
Society of Friends, In 9 months they raised 
$150,000 working capital from 65 stockhold- 
ers, including a group of Quakers, 

Fifty acres of farmland just beyond the 
northeast city limits in Trevose were ac- 
quired. The site was carefully chosen to 
minimize community resistance. 

After a long search for mortgage financ- 
ing—some 40 lending institutions turned the 
builder down—financing for the first section 
of about 30 homes was obtained from the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York. Addi- 
tional funds were later provided by the 
People’s National Bank & Trust Co., of Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

When the development opened in August 
1954, people flocked to see the model house— 
a 3-bedroom ranch home priced at $11,990. 
Within 6 weeks, Mr. Milgram says, he could 
have sold 5 homes to Negroes for every 1 sold 
to a white. He faced the prospect of turn- 
ing the development into an all-Negro com- 
munity. 

When it was made clear to white buyers 
that they could not count on a white-only 
community, many lost interest. The Mil- 
gram tion worked hard to find white 
buyers. They mailed letters to groups that 
were associated with humanitarian causes; 
the project was advertised steadily; friends 
of Concord Park, not necessarily buyers, were 
asked to sell the idea, and expert salesmen 
experienced in interracial housing were hired 
to boost sales to white families. 

‘These efforts brought enough white pur- 
chasers to integrate the first 30 of the 139 
homes on a 50-50 basis, but it still did not 
produce a steady flow of white home seek- 
ers. 

FAMILIES GET ALONG 

To secure enough white buyers Mr. Mil- 
gram reluctantly set a quota of 55 percent 
white families to 45 percent Negroes. It was 
later found that white buyers would not buy 
without assurance that Negroes would be in 
a minority. Mr. Milgram does not like the 
occupancy quota—which is a form of dis- 
crimination—but he says that the alterna- 
tive would have been a nearly all-Negro 
community. This has been the fate of other 
open-occupancy projects. 

All except 5 of the 139 homes in Concord 
Park have been sold. The remaining houses 
are to be sold to white families under the 
quota system. The 3-bedroom basic house 
now ls priced at $12,690. A 4-bedroom house 
with an extra lavatory and a playroom is 
selling at $14,350, : 

No family has moved out of Concord Park. 
There has been no vandalism and no inci- 
dents. The children play together. The 
parents join in community enterprises, such 
as building a playground and setting up a 
baby-sitting pool, and do not differ in the 
degree of friendliness from families in other 
residential communities. 

The success of Concord Park may result in 
racially integrated housing sooner than 
many experts have predicted, according to 
a study of the community made by the In- 
stitute for Urban Studies of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The study found that white buyers in Con- 
cord Park vary in occupation from truck- 
drivers to college instructors. They were 
classified in these categories: 37.5 percent 
professional, 25 percent skilled workers, and 
21 percent semiskilled workers. The average 
family income is $5,998, About one-third of 
the white wives work. 

The Negro families have an average yearly 
income of $6,361, and 50 percent of the wives 
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are employed. Of the Negro men, 26 percent 
are semiskilled workers, 18.5 percent are in 
the professions, another 18.5 percent are 
clerical workers. 

The report noted that among white buyers 
“there is no excess at all of idealists or cru- 
saders.“ About 70 percent belong only to 
church groups, unions, or professional 
societies. 

The Milgram organization is building a de- 
velopment of contemporary homes called 
Greenbelt Knoll, within the limits of Phila- 
delphia, at Holme Avenue, about a mile east 
of Route 1, The houses are priced at $18,850 
to $23,950. About two-thirds of the 19 are 
being sold to white families. Dr. Nathaniel 
Duff, a well-known Negro physician in Phila- 
delphia, is one of the Negro buyers. 

Mr. Otto is president of Concord Park 
Homes, Inc., the building organization, and 
Mr. Milgram is vice president. Dr. Duff is a 
director, as is the Reverend William A. 
Gray, of Bright Hope Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia. 


Wheat for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Chalmers M. Roberts of the Washington 
Post on the subject of American wheat 
for Poland: 

Pole SwitcH: POLISH WHEAT DEAL Here 
May END FORCED DELIVERIES FROM PEASANTS 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

After more than 7 weeks of negotiations 
here between State Department and Polish 
authorities, American officials now believe 
they can supply enough wheat to enable the 
Gomulka regime to scrap the Communist 
practice of forced grain deliveries from the 

ts. 


peasants, 

The latest plan is to offer the Poles $35 
million worth of surplus wheat, about half 
of what the Poles say they need for a stock- 
pile that would make the farm policy switch 
possible this summer. 

The Poles would like to get from the United 
States 1 million metric tons of wheat, which 
they figure would cost about $70 million at 
world prices. However, American officials 
believe deliveries already promised Poland 
by the Soviet Union and agreed purchases 
from Canada will adequately supply the dif- 
ference. 

Under the latest American plan, the Poles 
would get, in addition to the wheat, about 
$35 million in cotton to keep their textile 
plants going and $10 million in fats and olls 
for human consumption. A $%15-miilion 
Export-Import Bank loan, financed by money 


» from President Eisenhower's emergency fund, 


would cover shipping costs and purchase of 
some coal-mining machinery. 

The total of this program comes to about 
$95 million, figured at world prices, or close 
to $120 million at domestic prices, which are 
higher for farm products because of the 
farm price support program. The $95-mil- 
lion figure is about $20 million more than 
the United States recently offered the Poles. 

Another idea under discussion has been 
u triangular deal that would send American 
wheat to West Germany for resale to the 
Poles. The Poles, however, say they want to 
avoid a deal with the Germans, with whom 
they have no diplomatic relations, although 
they say they might accept a deal via the 
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French. American officials now say the tri- 
angular proposal is both “difficult and trou- 
blesome.” 

The Poles say they want an American 
agreement on wheat by May so the end of 
forced deliveries can be assured by the July- 
August harvest period. If the switch works 
out, the Polish farmers will be permitted to 
sell all their grains on the free market for 
the first time since communism came to 
Poland. 

Such a change in Polish agriculture would 
strengthen farm support for the National 
Communist regime of Wladislaw Gomulka, 
the Poles feel. r 

American officials, however, believe that 
while it would stablize the Gomulka regime, 
it also would be likely to hasten other fun- 
damental changes in the Polish brand of 
communism, They do not think the Soviet 
Union would intervene in Poland to pre- 
vent such a switch as long as Gomulka keeps 
Poland within the Warsaw military pact 
and professes loyalty to world communism. 

One difficult aspect of the wheat deal !s 
the possible effect it might have on Polish 
purchases from Canada. The Canadians al- 
ready aroused over what they consider the 
dumping of American surplus wheat in their 
traditional markets have been selling wheat 
to Poland for 3 years on credit, but repay- 
able in hard currency. 

The Canadians have been kept informed 
of the Polish-American negotiations, but 
so far there has been no proposal for a joint 
Canadian-American project to supply the 
wheat. 

Latest estimates are that the Polish-Amer- 
ican talks may take another couple of 
weeks. 


Supreme Court Writes Another New Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the St. Petersburg Independ- 
ent, Wednesday, May 8, and the Tampa 
Tribune on May 7, an interesting and 
enlightening editorial on the Stephen 
Girard case which points out graphically 
the broad implications of this ruling if 
it is carried to its illogical extreme. 

The editorials follow: 

From the St. Petersburg Independent of 
May 8, 1957] 
Court Wrirrs A New Law 

The latest edict of the United States Su- 
preme Court which broke the will of Stephen 
Girard to further the cause of racial inte- 
gration will reverberate in areas not limited 
to the South. 

Privately endowed colleges as well as re- 
ligious groups which operate educational in- 
stitutions may well be required to revise their 
administrative organizations to avold the 
implications of the Court's latest decision, 

The Florida Legislature has already taken 
note of the Court's ruling and has killed two 
bills which were designed to lift the stand- 
ards of private colleges and secondary schools 
in Florida. The State board of control had 
asked that such institutions be chartered 
and regulated by the State to protect the 
public against fraud. However, the law- 
makers quickly decided that this arrange- 
ment might open private schools to racial 
integration, As a result the bills have been 
laid to rest. 

The Court's decision involves Stephen 
Girard who left his estate to provide a school 
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for poor male white orphans. He designated 
the city of Philadelphia as the trustees of 
the college fund. Girard College was started 
with the $7 million fund which has now 
frown to $98 million. Not one dime of tax 
money has ever been used for the institution 
during the 125 years of its existence. 

Three years ago two Negro students ap- 
Plied for admittance to the college. The 
case went up through the courts which up- 
held Girard's right to dispose of his money as 
he saw fit. That is, until the issue reached 
the United States Supreme Court whose in- 
clinations to rewrite the laws of the land 
according to the sociological and psycholo- 
gical bent of its members is well known. 

Although neither Pennsylvania nor the 
city of Philadelphia contributes tax funds 
to the college, the High Court ruled since 
the board of directors of the institution are 
an agency of the State of Pennsylvania the 
barrier against Negro students was uncon- 
stitutional under the 14th amendment. 

Obviously, the ruling will affect any pri- 
vate college administered by a board of 
trustees having anything to do with the 
State. And it will affect those private 
schools which restrict admission on other 
grounds such as religious faith, if these, too, 
have State-appointed trustees. 

It follows then that any private educa- 
tional institution working on any public 
grant or public moneys will come under the 
racial dictates of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In its zeal to integrate everything in sight, 
the Court has all but destroyed basic prop- 
erty rights and a man's right to dispose of 
his own money as he sees fit. It is a ques- 
tion now of just how far the members of the 
Court are ready to go in recreating American 
society, its institutions, its economy, and its 
government in its own image. 

Apparently there is no end. 

[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of 

May 7, 1957} 
STAY IN THE CLOISTER 


In the widening wake of the United States 
Supreme Court's decision in the Girard Col- 
lege case, it becomes clearer dally that reper- 
cussions from the ruling will echo through 
the South for years to come and may, in- 
deed, reverse a trend among private schools 
of higher learning. 

Some private colleges, in their understand- 
able zeal for improvement, have been going 
to the statehouse for help; some of them 
have been getting it. The lure of State 
dollars has become increasingly powerful, 
and in time our private schools have seemed 
destined to become hybrids, operating partly 
from their own funds and partly in the pub- 
lic domain. 

The Girard decision, however, should re- 
mind private colleges indirectly but surely 
that the search for public subsidy threatens 
their privacy, their individuality, which after 
all is their best stock in trade in a time of 
assembly-line education. 

The meaning of the Girard case is plain 
to see (unless the Court should reverse itself 
on rehearing, which seems unlikely). It 
Was underscored by the unanimous decision. 
The Court held that a State agency (Penn- 
Sylvania, in this instance) cannot racially 
restrict entrance to a school under its regu- 
lation, even though such restrictions were 
demanded in the will of the school’s founder 
and sole benefactor. 

This ruling, which, in effect, cracked the 
will of Stephen Girard more than a century 
after it was written, was made even though 
the State of Pennsylvania hadn't put a dime 
into Girard College. 

The Court simply held that a State can- 
not racially te in any schools under 
its control, public or private. If this was the 
opinion where State funds weren't at issue, 
how much more surely may we anticipate 
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the Court's view on schools which have a line 
into the public purse. 

The significance reaches beyond the racial 
question in education. 
wants to stay clear of the threat of govern- 
ment intervention, it must shy clear of State 
agencies. To keep its virginity, it must stay 
off the public streets. Private colleges had 
best stay in the cloister. 

The Florida Legislature is already reacting 
predictably to the Girard decision. 

Two bills were before a house committee 
to charter and regulate nearly all private 
secondary schools and colleges. The pur- 
pose, outiined by the State board of control, 
was to prevent fraud and raise standards. 

Both were killed by the committee after 
Representative Emory Cross, of Alachua, said 
he didn't want the Court “encroaching on 
both the public and private schools.” 

Consideration was postponed on a second 
measure to regulate private schools from 
grades 1 to 12. 

The legislative casualty list is not yet com- 
plete as we see it. In the senate appropria- 
tions committee is a bill by Miami’s Senator 
Joe Eaton to provide a State subsidy of $400 
per Florida student for accredited, degree- 
granting private institutions in the State. 

Such a subsidy ve cannot support, espe- 
cially in the light of the Girard decision. 
Florida has already made some grants to pri- 
vate education, but the time has come to 
draw the line. In the next generation it may 
be particularly important to offer a choice 
between ‘public universities, subject to the 
intervention and perhaps the caprice of the 
Federal Government, and private schools, 
whose policies will we trust and pray remain 
nobody’s business but their own. 

We are by no means arguing the merits of 
public versus private education, one way or 
the other. We are simply contending that 
each system should go its own way and main- 
tain its particular traditions and advantages. 
There is a need for both, and the cause of 
education would suffer if public and private 
education became so intermixed as to become 
unrecognizable, 


First Negro Presidential Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, E. Frederic Morrow, the first Negro 
to serve as a member of the executive 
staff of a President of the United States, 
is the subject of an illustrated article 
published in Ebony magazine for May 
1957. We are proud of the fine record 
which he has made in public life and 
particularly of the way in which he 
assisted Vice President Nixon on his re- 
cent visit to Africa. Mr. Morrow was 
born and raised in Hackensack, N. J., 
and attended Hackensack schools and 
Bowdoin College. He is an alumnus of 
the Rutgers University School of Law. 

Mr. Morrow joined the staff of Hon. 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
serving in a liaison capacity with other 
agencies. He became a member of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's staff in July 1955. In 
1952 he met the President, and served as 
a Cae consultant on his campaign 
train. 


If a private school. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the article concerning this distinguished 
American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITE HOUSE ApMINIsTRaTOR—E. FREDERIC 
Morrow Is First Necro To SERVE ON EXECU- 
TIVE STAFF OF AN AMERICAN PRESIDENT 
The first Negro to serve on the executive 

staff of a President of the United States, E. 

Frederic Morrow is one of the ablest mem- 

bers of the hand-picked Eisenhower team. 

As administrative officer of the Special Proj- 

ects Group, the 48-year-old lawyer has 

earned a series of glowing commendations 
from President Eisenhower for his work as 

a White House aide and an effective spokes- 

man for the administration. 

Morrow's main job on the Presidential 
staff is to take care of the administrative and 
budgetary problems of the Special Projects 
Group, which consists of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy and the officers of two 
special assistants to the President and the 
special Presidential consultant on public- 
works planning. 

The brilliant bachelor also allocates office 
space in the huge Executive Office Building, 
which is located across the street from the 
White House. He is responsible for the 
46,000 square feet of office space in the 
building, which houses 1,200 persons on 5 
floors. 

Occasionally, Morrow finds it necessary to 
correct a widespread belief that he is the 
Presidential adviser on racial relations. The 
Rutgers-trained lawyer, emphatically op- 
posed to Negro experts or race specialists in 


government, says: “I made it clear when I 


accepted this job that I would not be a 
special adviser on racial problems.” 

President Eisenhower has backed him up. 
In a personal letter, the President wrote: 
“I am again deeply touched by your sin- 
cerity and high sense of dedication to the 
service of all the people of our country. We 
are proud of you—and I assure you that 
never for one minute did any one of us con- 
sider you a guinea pig. From the beginning 
you have merited and won our respect and 
admiration.” 

PAGED BY WHITE HOUSE, AID CAUSES UPROAR IN - 
GOLF CLUB 

Suave, easy-going and knowledgeable, E. 
Frederic Morrow operates from a large, high- 
ceilinged office in the Executive Office Build- 
ing. He likes his job and finds it immensely 
exciting. “I have a lot of fun,” he says. 

When the President sets up a new commis- 
sion, Morrow swings into action immedi- 
ately to find office space for the personnel. 
If no space Is. available in his building, he 
improvises. Confronted with the problem 
of housing the Hungarian Relief Committee, 
Morrow leased two floors in a brand-new 
office building. The committee staff, under 
Morrow's supervision, occupied the floors 
over a weekend. 

Occasionally, Morrow has a hard time con- 
yincing people that he is really a member of 
the President's executive staff. While play- 
ing golf on a course near Chicago last Octo- 
ber, he received a long-distance call from 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams and 
was paged. When he answered the page, offi- 
cials of the club thought he was joking or 
crazy. At first, they refused to allow him to 
accept the call. Morrow, who assumed the 
call was important, shouted: “Let me take 
the call and you can call the FBI later if you 
think I'm a phony.” Adams ordered him to 
take the next plane to Washington. “What's 
up?” Morrow asked. “The President wants 
to take you to the World Series,” Adams 
answered. 
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Mrs. Fred A. Kueppers, of St. Paul, Minn., 
National Catholic Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled Mom of Year Grandma Again,” 
published in the St. Paul Dispatch of 
May 10, 1957, and also an article en- 
titled “Top Catholic Mother is St. 

~Paulite,” published in the Minneapolis 
Star of May 10, 1957. 

The articles relate to the naming of 
Mrs. Fred A. Kueppers, of St. Paul, 
Minn., as the National Catholic Mother 
of the Year. We are all proud that Mrs. 
Kueppers was selected as the outstand- 
ing Catholic Mother for 1957. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the St. Paul Dispatch of May 10, 1957], 
SEVENTH TIME—MOM OF YEAR GRANDMA 
AGAIN 

St. Paul's national Catholic mother of 
the year, Mrs. Fred A. Kueppers of 833 Port- 
land, became a grandmother for the seventh 
time early today—only hours after an- 
nouncement of her national honor. 

The energetic, gray-haired little mother 
of 10 children bustled between housekeep- 
ing chores and telephone calls from well- 
wishers in her large 10-room house today. 

“In a word, I'm almost bushed,” Mrs. 
Kueppers said, 

She said she was awakened shortly after 
4 a. m. today by a telephone call from St. 
Joseph's Hospital where her son, Charles II. 
and his wife, the former Patricia Door of 
Minneapolis, had their first child. 

“The baby weighs 5 pounds, 8 ounces and 
both she and her mother are doing fine,” 
Mrs. Kueppers reported. “They are naming 
the baby Margaret Ann—after the daughter 
we lost in a plane crash in 1947.” 

Mrs. Kuepper's selection as Catholic 
mother of the year was announced officially 
late Thursday. 

However, she confided that she was told 
of her selection April 26 by Archbiship Wil- 
liam O. Brady of the St. Paul diocese. 

“I had let the children know,” the 53- 
year-old Mrs. Kueppers said, “and they've 
been fairly bursting trying to keep the se- 
cret this long—but they all did.” 

She and her attorney husband attended 
church at St. Luke's, as they do daily, short- 
ly before 7 a. m. 

“Fred took off for the office fast today,” 
Mrs, Kueppers laughed, “I'm trying to do 
my usual work.” 


[From the Minneapolis Star of May 10, 1957] 
Tor CATHOLIC MOTHER Is Sr. PAULITE 


A St. Paul woman today was named na- 
tional Catholic mother of the year. 

Mrs. Fred A. Kueppers, mother of eight 
living children, was selected by a committee 
for National Catholic Family Life Confer- 
ence, Washington. - 

The announcement stated "Mrs. Kueppers 
won the unanimous vote of the committee by 
an amazing combination of talent. 

“Cheerful and loyal, generous and sympa- 
thetic, courageous and selfiess, quiet and 
humble, self-disciplined and detached, these 
virtues and more, but the basis for the deci- 
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sion to select Mrs, Kueppers for this national 
honor was her ability to devote so much 
time to her church and community and still 
be an extraordinary success as a Christian 
mother and wife.” 

Mrs. Kueppers is the wife of a St. Paul 
attorney who is a past president of Ramsey 
County Bar Association. 

The Kueppers children are: Mrs. Richard 
Wheeler, Bloomington; Frank, St. Paul, ac- 
countant; Fred A., Jr., law student; Sister 
Laurence (Susan), Order of St. Joseph of 
Carondolet; Barbara, student at College of 
St. Catherine; Theodore and Robert, stu- 
dents at Cretin High School; William, pupil 
at St. Luke’s grade school. Two children 
died. 

Mrs. Kueppers helped inaugurate May Day 
Family Rosary procession, annual event in St. 
Paul since 1949. She was executive secre- 
tary of Cana Retreat movement for 11 years, 
With her husband, Mrs. Kueppers was co- 
chairman of National Catholic Fanrily Life 
convention in St. Paul in 1955. 

Mrs. Kueppers has just completed a 3-year 
term as president of St. Paul Deanery’s Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. 

Active over the years in 13 other Catholic 
groups, Mrs. Kueppers also has been a mem- 
ber of the board of the family nursing service 
of Community Chest Health Council, active 
in Red Cross and Heart Fund drives and in 
St. Paul Civic Opera Guild. 

Currently, she is first vice president and 
family life chairman of Archdiocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. P 

A native of St. Paul, she is a daughter of 
the late Theodore Michel, president and 
chairman of the d of Union Brass & Met- 
al Manufacturing She attended St. Jo- 
seph's Academy and College of St. Catherine. 


The Spry One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Chester, S. C., 
Reporter of May 1, 1957: 

THE SPRY One 


When Dick Richards left Washington in 
mid-March to carry the Eisenhower doctrine 
to the Middle East as the President's Special 
Ambassador, many people felt he had been 
given an impossible assignment. Tension 
and ill-feeling were running so high that 
no plan of action for his mission could be 
worked out in advance. His job was to play 
by ear, improvising the tune as he went 
along. 

In an important sense, this was reversion 
to old-fashioned diplomacy in which a na- 
tion’s future rode on the personal integrity 
and ability of an Ambassador, In an age 
of rapid communication, quick consultation 
and air transportation, representatives of 
nations are rarely isolated from their gov- 
ernments long enough to make it necessary 
for them to shoulder the burden of decision. 

But the Middle East mission was recog- 
nized from the beginning as one in which 
decisions had to be made on the spot, 
quietly and quickly, by a man who could be 
trusted to say and do the right thing. When 
Dick Richards was picked for this job, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower paid unusual tribute to his 
unique qualifications. 
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In a message urging him to accept the 
assignment, the President said: “Personally, 
I do not believe there is any other person in 
the United States as well qualified as your- 
self to carry out the particularly sensitive 
and vitally important missions he (Secre- 
tary Dulles) has in mind.” 

The general feeling in Washington now 
is that Dick Richards has pulled the fat out 
of the fire for the United States and its allies 
and that the explosive Middle East is finding 
strong reassurance in the Eisenhower doc- 
trine. The real story of how this has been 
done may be a long time in the telling. 
Time magazine reports this week that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the State Department 
have been both surprised and pleased with 
Dick Richards’ success. 

The article notes that Ambassador Rich- 
ards has lost 10 pounds in his 6 weeks of 
negotiation and appeared tired. But his 
energy and enthusiasm seem not to have 
flagged. In Addis Ababa the Ethiopians 
call him “the spry one,” a characterization 
which his friends here can appreciate and 
his former political opponents respect. 


The Changing Concept of Soviet 
Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on May 
6, 1957, the Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil held a conference in the city of Wash- 
ington. Its sessions were presided over 
by my good and valued friend, Col. Jos- 
eph Triner, of Chicago, who is president 
of the organization. 

In response to an invitation from him, 
I addressed the luncheon meeting of the 
conference. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks I made on that occasion be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF SOVIET 
IMPERIALISM 
(Address by Senator ROMAN L. Hruska, of 
Nebraska) 

In speaking about Soviet imperialism one 
should always be mindful of the old French 
proverb, roughly translated, which means: 
“The more it changes, the more it remains 
the same.” Soviet imperialism for the last 
few years has been trying to assume the 
mask of a sheep, but you don't have to look 
far to see its fangs, its talons, and its pointed 
tongue. 

Let me review with you some of the things 
that have taken place in the last 10 years, 
By means of imperialism, the Soviet Empire 
has expanded from what it was at the end of 
World War II, a relatively small country, 
smaller than the Russia of the Czars, with 
160 million people, to what it is today—a 
formidable dominion reaching from the 
Adriatic Sea, across the heartland of Europe 
to the China Sea and imprisoning therein 
900 million human beings. The growth of 
this imperialistic colossus has been gradual, 
unremitting, and incessant. It continued 
despite its profession for peaceful coexist- 
ence during 1955 and 1956. Let me read to 
you from the significant address of Nikita 
Khrushchev, addressing the 20th congress 
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of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
on February 17, 1956: 

“There is no doubt that in a number of 
capitalist countries the violent overthrow 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and 
the sharp aggravation of class struggle con- 
nected with this are inevitable. But the 
forms of social revolution vary. It is not 
true that we regard violence and civil war 
as the only way to remake society.” 

And then again he said: Leninism 
teaches us that the ruling classes will not 
Surrender their power voluntarily. And the 
greater or lesser degree of intensity which 
the struggle may assume, the use or the 
nonuse of violence in the transition to so- 
clalism, depends on the resistance of the 
exploiters, on whether the exploiting class 
itself resorts to violence, rather than on the 
proletariat.” 

It is obvious that when Khrushchev says 
this he means that if we submit weakly we 
won't be destroyed but that if we resist 
Sovietization, violence awaits us. Let me 
quote further from Mr. Krushchev: 

“The historical situation has undergone 
Tadical changes which make possible a new 
approach to the question. The forces of so- 
Clallam and democracy (his term for the 
Soviet Union) have grown immeasurably 
throughout the world, and capitalism has 
become much weaker. The mighty camp of 
socialism, with its population of over 900 
Million, is growing and gaining in strength.” 

Does this sound like the language of a 
man who is foregoing further conquests? 
In fact, he took the mask off completely 
later on when he said that communism will 
conquer the worid and it will complete its 
conquest before the 20th century has run its 
course. 

This is sort of a Mein Kampf. All the fu- 
ture plans of the Soviet Union are constant- 
ly laid before us. They are all there if we 
will but look at them. But the distressing 
thing is that either we don't look at them or 
if we do we see something that just isn’t 
there. I am a member of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. During the 6 years 
of its existence it has uncovered an abun- 
dance of evidence that indicates that there 
are people in the United States—people who 
look and act in every way like Americans 
but who are at heart dedicated Soviet egents. 
It is their job to keep us from recognizing 
the hard. cold facts about the Soviet Union 
seas its imperialism about which we talk 

ere. 

There are many people who would have us 
believe that peaceful coexistence is possible; 
that we should accept the formal and diplo- 
Matic utterances of Soviet representatives 
&t their face value, There are people who 
will tell us that Red China should be admit- 
ted to the United Nations and gain recogni- 
tion by the United States Government be- 
cause if we do that it will then behave and 
that it will be possible for us to effect what 
they call a general overall Far Eust settle- 
ment. Don't they realize that if we recog- 
nize Red China and allow It into the United 
Nations that whatever resistance there is to 
Soviet imperialism on the mainland of China, 
on the island of Formosa, on the other off- 
shore islands and throughout Southeast Asia 
Will crumble and Red China will be able to 
Move on to new and further conquests? 
Here in the United States, the Chinese Dele- 
gation to the United Nations the Chinese 
Embassy and its various consulates through- 
Out the country will be staffed not by friendly 
Chinese, as they are now, but by hundreds 
of Chinese Communists disseminating their 
Propaganda and doing everything possible 
to undermine the existence of our wonder- 
ful country. And yet there are people who 
would have us overlook these things, who 
would blatantly tell us that if we recognize 
Red China, then in some kind of a mys- 
terious way we can then be able to achieve 
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what they call an overall peace in Asia. 
These are pious wishes without foundation 
and in fact voiced by people who do not 
know the significance of what they are say- 
ing. At the same time Mr. Khrushchev, in 
addressing the Communist delegation as- 
sembled in Moscow, proclaims that the Com- 
munist goal is the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the establishment of a world- 
wide Communist society. He goes on to say 
that this will be effectuated by means which 
can be adopted to the degree of assistance 


encountered in the free world and that these 


means include violence when that is neces- 


sary. 

Let us be mindful of this when we engage 
in our discussions about the changing con- 
cept of Soviet imperialism. The changes 
are changes in tactics alone. The goal re- 
mains the same, and never let us fool our- 
selves on this elemental fact. 


Philippines Have Unique Political Value 
to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has come to my attention an arti- 
cle written by the veteran commentator 
on international affairs, Mr. Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, right after the tragic death of 
President Magsaysay, of the Philippines, 
which points up better than I have seen 
elsewhere the completely unique posi- 
tion the Filipino people hold in Asia be- 
cause of the fact that they belong to 
both the West and the East. Also the 
extraordinary opportunity which the 
United States and the Philippines, work- 
ing together, have to convince the peo- 
ples of Asia not that they should join 
the West, but that it would be to their 
great advantage to adopt and steadfast- 
ly adhere to the fundamental principles 
on which the best things in Western civ- 
ilization were founded and which are 
universal and have proved so beneficial 
in the Philippines. x 


The article underlines the view of a 
study mission from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs which visited the Philip- 
pines and other Asian countries 18 
months ago. It reported as follows: 

The Philippines is the single best evidence 
of United States accomplishments in helping 
with the progressive evolution of free and 
democratic governments in the Far East. 

The study mission believes that both Amer- 
leans and Filipinos could tell more dramat- 
ically and effectively in Asia the story of the 
progressive development of their relations— 
from overlordship to trusteeship, to full in- 
dependence, to voluntary partnership. It is 
the story not of extravagant promises but of 
solid performance—precisely the kind of evo- 
lution that millions of other Asians need and 
want for themselves in their relations with 
the West. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that the suc- 
cessor to President Magsaysay to be 
chosen this fall will have the same deep 
understanding of this crucial role the 
Philippines have to play, and will have 
the qualities of strength and attractive 
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leadership to enable him to play the role 
well. 

The article by Mr. Mowrer follows: 
PHILIPPINES HAVE UNIQUE POLITICAL VALUE TO 
UNITED STATES 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

The death of the Filipino President, the 
magnificent Ramon Magsaysay, has caused 
not only sorrow in Washington, but a cer- 
tain dismay. It is not that the Philippine 
Republic has not other capable men. Among 
strong candidates, Americans rate the new 
President Garcia first. 

But there are Jose Laurel, puppet President 
under the Japanese; the perennial Claro M. 
Recto, whose basic anti-Americanism wits 
here ascribe to the fact of his having two 
American sons-in-law; Manila's Mayor Ar- 
senio Lacson; Senators Gil Puyat and Eman- 
uel Pelaes; among liberals, Jose Yulo, Eugenio 
Perez, and Cornelio Villareal are given 
chances. 

Certain is one thing: Washington recog- 
nizes fully that the choice of a new President 
this fall is one for Filipinos alone. 

Nonetheless, the coming presidential elec- 
tion among our close allies is recognized as 
of great importance. For the Philippine Re- 
public occupies a special place not only in 
American policy but in the world. 

Filipinos immediately point to the Ameri- 
can bases upon Philippine territory as mak- 
ing the islands almost indispensable to 
United States defense against communism. 
Here they seem—in Washington eyes—to be 
both right and wrong. 

Certainly, those bases are an essential part 
of the defense not only of the United States 
but of the entire free world including the 
Philippines, at the present time. That is 
why President Eisenhower had been looking 
forward to settling the base disputes at the 
time of President Magsaysay's visit to Wash- 
ington this coming June. 

With nothing but the question of Ameri- 
can courts left to decide, Mr. Eisenhower 
had no doubt that he and the distinguished 
visitor would reach speedy agreement, 
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But, strange as it may sound to Philippine 
ears, the military bases are no longer the 
central fact in American-Philippine rela- 
tions. Modern technique seems to be making 
closeup military, air, and naval bases any- 
where, less and less important. This holds 
for bases in Europe and Africa just as much 
as for those in Asia. 

American planners are already pointing to 
the extreme vulnerability of such advanced 
positions and suggesting that at some future 
time they may be too exposed to possible at- 
tack to be desirable. 

Certainly, if and when the intercontinental 
guided missile of enormous range becomes 
common, the military value of the Philippine 
Islands to the United States will shrink 
enormously, even though the United States 
Armed Forces may still wish to maintain 
small advanced posts there. 

Today, the chief importance of the Philip- 
pines is no longer military but political, 
Here is the explanation: 

The nations, according to this view. are 
gradually crystallizing not into Wendell 
Whlilkie’s one world, but into three. 

On one side are the imperialist Commu- 
nists, shaken by the Hungarian revolt. surely, 
but still monolithic in policy. 

On the other side is the Western World, an 
expression that is more spiritual than geo- 
graphic since it includes peoples every- 
where that subscribe to a specific western 
outlook on life. 

Between the two, and existing independ- 
ently thanks only to their rivalry, is a third, 
new, emergent Asian-African world of re- 
cently liberated peoples inclined to neutral- 
ism, eager to achieve western power and 
wealth, but chary of, sometimes hostile to, 
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the western way of life. This world emerged 
clearly during the famous Bandung Con- 
ference. 

CATALYST NATION 

Now the Eisenhower administration has 
been struggling to prevent this triple crystal- 
lization from becoming too definite, since it 
hopes for a single world order within the 
United Nations which can attenuate national 
rivalries and make peace secure. Therefore, 
it gives particular valué to what might be 
called catalyst peoples. 

Of these the Filipinos, Asian in origin, 
western by history and education, are out- 
standing. W n appreciates enor- 
mously the role of the Filipinos in preventing 
the Bandung Conference from becoming 
completely antiwestern and neutralist. It 
considers that President Magsaysay did a 
service not only to his own country and to 
the United States but to the entire world in 
keeping one foot in the western, the other 
in the Asian-African world. 

Therefore American interest in the coming 
Filipino election centers principally on one 
issue: Will the new Filipino president con- 
tinue to be the bridge, like Magsaysay, or will 
he slump back into some neutralist Asia for 
the Asians attitude, the result of which will 
be an increase of international tensions and 
of the danger of major war? 


It Coulda’t Be Worse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1937 
Mr. HEMPHILL. -Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 


torial taken from the Chester (S: C.) 


News of May 2, 1957: 
Ir COULDNT BE WORSE 


There are all manner of programs for 
major revision of the Federal tax system—a 
system which aimost literally grew like Top- 
sy, and which almost everyone finds unfair 
or unsatisfactory in some particular or other. 
One of the most thoroughly reasoned and 
documented of these programs was made 
public about 2 years ago by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The argu- 
ments and evidence are gathered in a booklet 
entitled “Facing the Issue ot Income Tax 
Discrimination,” of which an expanded and 
revised edition was published last December. 

The primary goal of the program is to 
Teduce the tax rates which impede economic 
growth and thus act as a barrier to the crea- 
tion of new opportunities and new Jobs. 
Over a 5-year period, if this program was 
followed, both individual and corporate in- 
come tax rates would be gradually reduced, 
until a top rate of 35 percent was achieved. 
In the view of the NAM economists, the 
“rates lie at the root of nearly all our tax 
difficulties.” Those rates now reach 60 per- 
cent at $16,000 of taxable individual income, 
and go on to 91 percent. The maximum 
corporate rate is 52 percent. 

The booklet observes: “For many years, 
the question of fairness in income taxation 
has been avolded by a sort of socialistic 
smokescreen—the relation of taxpaying 
capacity with what people have, instead of 
what they produce.” This has obscured the 
fact that high discriminatory rates of in- 
come tax harass, penalize and block the 
efforts of those whose work and investments 
are the source of the nation’s economic 
strength.“ The weight of the tax can vividly 
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be illustrated by the popular TV program 
The $64,000 Question. If a single person was 
to actually net $64,000 after Federal taxes, 
his gross prize would have to be about 
$450,000. 

The booklet disputes the illusion that the 
present progressive income tax rates are 
necessary from the revenue standpoint. 
The progressive rates (which begin after 
the basic rate of 20 percent) produce only 
about 17 percent of total revenue from the 
individual income tax. All the rest, or 83 
percent, is derived from the basic rate— 
which is paid by all income taxpayers, in- 
cluding those in the very lowest taxable 
bracket. The booklet also summons statis- 
tics to show that the present income tax 
system is proportionately most discrimina- 
tory, and most unfair, to people in the 
middle income brackets, and to the smaller 
businesses which need venture capital to 


grow. 

It is obvious that, if people and enterprise 
could keep more money after paying their 
taxes, more money would flow through the 
whole economy, and Government's tax 
revenues would increase as a result of that. 
The booklet presents a computation of what 
its authors believe would happen in the 
fifth calendar year if the five-year gradual 
reduction plan were followed. According 
to this, gains in Federal tax revenue, brought 
about largely by increased industrial activ- 
ity of all kinds, would amount, to $13,867,- 
000,000. Losses, due to reduced rates, would 
amount to $12,897,000,000. The excess of 
gains over losses—or the net gain to the 
Governinent—would thus be $970,000,000. 

The booklet is a detailed and comprehen- 
sive work. Only a few highlights can be 
covered in a brief summary. But the plan 
it presents is clearly a bold and challenging 
one, deserving of thorough consideration 
by Congress. 


Colorado Farmers’ Home Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few years the farmers of Colorado 
have been faced with a serious drought 
situation that has created many diffi- 
culties in their operation. One of the 
best sources of assistance to these farm- 
ers has been the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, which has handled thousands 
of loans to farmers in Colorado during 
fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Recently at a meeting held at Lamar, 
Colo., the opponents of this administra- 
tion have attempted to create a false im- 
pression that the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration in Colorado was not carrying 
out its responsibilities properly. 

When Farmers’ Home Administration 
loans are made, repayments are sched- 
uled in accordance with the borrower's 
estimated repayment ability, and most 
borrowers are able to make their pay- 
ments on or ahead of schedule. How- 
ever, when borrowers are unable to make 
scheduled payments because of condi- 
tions beyond their control; such as 
drought, it is the policy of Farmers’ Home 
Administration to continue the loan even 
through the borrower may be delinquent, 
if he is making reasonable progress and 
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there are prospects of eventual success. 
Each case is considered on its merit and 
Colorado field officials have been in- 
structed to provide all possible assistance 
to borrower families in an effort to solve 
their difficulties and avoid liquidation. 
In a few instances, due to price-cost re- 
lationships, some farm units are not of 
Sufficient size to permit a financially 
sound operation. In cases cases the op- 
portunities for the family to acquire ad- 
ditional land resources are completely 
explored. 

In no case have untimely collections 
forced a farmer out of business and in 
a few cases where liquidation has been 
necessary, it was the result of the bor- 
rower failing to properly account for 


security property or the proceeds from 


the sale thereof. 

As a result of the unfair and unwar- 
ranted criticism of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration in Colorado there has 
come to my desk many spontaneous com- 
mendations from farmer organizations 
and interested individuals who are 
closely acquainted with the operation of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration in 
Colorado. 7 


On April 17, 1957, the board of control 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
adopted the following resolution: 

The board of control of the Colorada 
Cattlemen's Association, since 1955, has fol- 
lowed the administration policies of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration very closely, 
and after a review of the Colorado’s financial 
report of the administration since 1955, feels 
that the Farmers' Home Administration offi- 
cials should be highly complimented for an 
excellent job done in fulfilling objectives as 
set forth by law. We are also of the unani- 
mous opinion that all Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration borrowers have been given every 
opportunity to fulfill their loan obligations 
and that all qualified applicants have been 
approved that in any way warranted 
approval. 


On May 6, 1957, I received the follow- 
ing letter from the president of the Colo- 
rado Farm Bureau: 

The Honorable WILIA S. HILL, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BL: With all the publicity in the 
press recently regarding FHA, I thought a 
little private investigation might be in order, 
and these are the results. 

First, the county offices I visited are well 
caught up with their processing of loans, 
and there seems to be general satisfaction, 
but as always there are a few dissidents— 
very few, however. 

I visited the State office, and their work is 
well in hand, plenty of money for emergency 
loans, but short on real estate and develop- 
ment money in fact out—also out of private 
money for insured loans. I also talked with 
several borrowers, and they are generally very 
well pleased. x 

From my vantage point, the Administra- 
tor and his staff seem to be doing an ex- 
ceptionally good job, in spite of criticism 
in the press. There seems to be very, very 
little basis for that or any other criticism. 

I could not refrain frem dropping this 
note because of the adverse criticism we 
have seen lately. 

Sincerely yours, \ 
ARTHUR L. ANDERSEN, 
President, Colorado Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include as part of my remarks 
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2 newspaper articles from the Record 
Stockman dated April 25 and May 9, 
1957, 1 article from the Denver Post 
dated April 25, 1957, and 1 from the 
Loveland Reporter-Herald dated April 
23, 1957, together with a list of the 
loans handled by the Colorado Farmers’ 
Home Administration since July 1, 1954: 

[From the Denver Record Stockman of 

April 25, 1957] 
SHARP DISAGREEMENT Erupts Over FHA 
EFFICIENCY 


Sharp disagreement over efficiency of the 
Farmers' Home Administration's loan pro- 
gram in Colorado erupted this week when 
Gov. Steve McNichols charged fear of re- 
prisals" and Government redtape have cur- 
tailed Federal credit relief for blizzard and 
drought stricken farmers in eastern Colo- 
rado. 

In refuting the Governor's charges, Lea- 
vitt Booth, State FHA director, said Tues- 
day no State official has contacted his office 
for information, the FHA has had no 
chance to explain its extensive program, 
and that the Governor is misinformed. 

Much-needed relief in eastern and south- 
eastern Colorado has been held up by delays 
in negotiation of loans, the Governor de- 
clared, - 

Sparking the criticism was a conference 
held in Lamar Friday, attended by State 
and Federal farm officials, bankers, and 
landowners from 13 Colorado counties, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Kansas. 

In a Monday press conference, Governor 
MeNichols said, “It is apparent to me that 
we have at last convinced officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that loan agencies are not working effec- 
tively.” 

The Governor quoted Kenneth Scott, head 
of the USDA's credit services, as saying that 
some type of investigation into dissatisfac- 
tion between applicants and agencies is 
needed. 

“County committees stated at the meet- 
ing that their recommendations have been 
ignored in many instances and reviewed so 
many times that the crop-growing season is 
gone and there is no reason to make loan 
applications.” 

Charges made by farmers at the Lamar 
meeting that the FHA has denied loans, 
delayed applications, and applied tough col- 
lection policies in southeastern Colorado, 
were denied emphaticajly Tuesday by Booth. 

Booth pointed out that 1,573 emergency 
loans have been made in eastern Colorado 
since July 1 for $5,437,386, adding that 2,714 
emergency loans were made from July 1. 
1955, through December 31, 1956, for 
89.067.382 in 22 eastern Colorado counties. 

“Aside from handling the largest loan 
program in FHA history in Colorado, county 
office personnel in eastern Colorado proc- 
essed 24.444 feed applications for a total 
of 286.330 tons of roughage, and 261,622,842 
pounds of grain in that period,” Booth 
declared. 

“Every farmer and rancher showing a sin- 
cere desire to stay on his land has been given 
that opportunity by the FHA,” Booth said. 
“Charges brought against FHA personnel 
were uttered without fact,” he added. 

“Since the blizzard, we have had only one 
application from eastern Colorado for serv- 
ices and it has been processed, Liquidations 
habe been extremely few and most often 
they occur when the farmer wants to quit 
farming. 

“All FHA personnel in Colorado, number- 
ing 297, have tried hard to serve people af- 
fected by the March blizzard and they have 
turned in a magnificant performance. They 
should be commended for their work rather 
than questioned on honesty and integrity,” 
Booth added. 
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After hearing complaints at Lamar, Gov- 
ernor McNichols said there is enough legis- 
lation and laws are broad enough to cover 
the credit needs. “If the Government can’t 
or won't do it, let’s find out. Whatever it 
takes, we'll do it. 

“It doesn't take a mental giant to see 
what's going on. County men should have 
authority to make decisions and solve these 
problems. I've been unhappy at reluctance 
of the people to state their problems. If 
there are any reprisals, I'd like to know about 
them. If they don't know what real trouble 
is, they'll find out,“ the Governor declared. 

“It would seem advisable before making 
statements critical of a program to find out 
what the is doing,” Booth stated. 
He added that it is regular procedure for the 
USDA to review operations of various pro- 


grams. 

Suggestions made by the Crowd at the 
Lamar meeting included a long-term loan 
program—which Booth says the FHA has in 
effect—and complete payment for cattle lost 
in the March blizzard. 

James Morrow, of Raton, N. Mex., said a 
group of cattlemen in the Raton area has 
proposed that the Government pay the full 
price to owners for cattle lost in the blizzard. 

After the Lamar meeting, the Colorado 
Cattlemen's Association informed Ezra Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Colo- 
rado congressional delegation that its board 
of control feels FHA officials should be com- 
plimented for an excellent job in fulfilling 
objectives of the program as set forth by 
law. 

“We are of the unanimous opinion that 
all FHA borrowers have been given every 
opportunity to fulfill loan obligations and 
that all qualified applicants have been ap- 
proved when warranting approval,” the CCA 
statement added. 

{From the Denver Record Stockman of May 
9, 1957] 
MISINTERPRETATION CHARGED IN FHA TESTI- 
MONY AT LAMAR 

A county Farmers Home Administration 
committeeman charged this week that his 
remarks at the recent meeting in Lamar on 
FHA loan policies were misinterpreted by 
some dally newspapers in the State. Joel 
Fletcher of Agate, an Elbert County FHA 
committee member, sald he tried to give the 
impression at the meeting that the FHA is 
doing a good job, but some of the daily pa- 
pers said committeemen were critical of FHA 
policies. 

My statement was that officials of the FHA 
are well-qualified men who are trying their 
best to administer and carry out the loan 
program to the best of their ability, and 
that they are giving honest consideration to 
each loan and applicant who applies,” Fletch- 
er told the Record Stockman. 

“I did say that if Mr. Scott (Kenneth Scott, 
director of Agricultural Credit Services for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington) and Mr. Booth (Leavitt 
Booth, State FHA director) had confidence in 
county committeemen, they should not take 
the opportunity to review their work too 
much and should accept their recommenda- 
tions without review after review,“ Fletcher 
continued. 

“These remaraks were meant to be helpful 
and constructive. However, some newspa- 
pers said I thought committees were being 
bypassed, and that I had no confidence in the 
State committee, or Booth,” he added. 

“This is not true,“ Fletcher explained. 
“We work harmoniously together.” 

Fletcher said he was the only active com- 
mitteeman who spoke at the Lamar meeting, 
although another speaker, Francis Guthrie 
of Calhan, had served as an FHA commit- 
teeman 8 or 9 years ago. 
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As a result of dissatisfaction expressed 
with FHA loan policies in Colorado at the 
Lamar meeting, two studies have been 
launched by Federal and State officials. 

Robert Hall of Scott's office and Floyd 
Moon, chief of FHA program operations, con- 
tinued their study this week and are ex- 
pected to issue a report shortly, A commit- 
tee named by Gov. Steve McNichols held an 
organizational meeting in Denver Tuesday to 
map plans for its investigation, 


From the Denver Post of April 25, 1957] 
UNITED STATES FARM Loan INQUIRY SLATED FOR 
COLORADO 


(By Barnet Nover) 

Wasnincton, April 25.—An Agriculture 
Department troubleshooter will be sent to 
eastern Colorado next week to investigate 
operations of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion (FHA). 

The decision to send an Investigator was 
announced Thursday by Kenneth L. Scott, 
Director of Agriculture Credit Services of the 
United States Agriculture Department. 

Chosen for the assignment is Robert Hall, 
aretired Department of Agriculture employee 
whom Scott described as having a lifetime 
of experience in the farm credit field. 

Scott attended a meeting in Lamar, Colo., 
last week at which Governor McNichols, 
other State officials and farmers and ranch- 
ers criticized the FHA. 

FHA operations were bound up in redtape, 
the critics said, with farmers being driven to 
the wall through a rigid application of the 
credit program and because of ill-timed fore- 
clogures. 

At the same time, the point was made that 
some farmers hesitated to speak their mind 
for the fear of reprisals by FHA officials. 

Scott denied reports he told the Lamar 
meeting that the FHA m was not 
working well in Colorado. What he had 
said at Lamar, Scott said, was that this ap- 
peared to be the feeling of some of the 
farmers and ranchers at the meeting. 

Scott said he has the greatest confidence 
in the sincerity of Leavitt A. Booth, FHA 
director for Colorado. 

He said he is convinced that the FHA is 
doing the best it can in the face of a compli- 
cated overlay of laws involving farm credit 
and the multiplication of procedural regu- 
lations. 

ALLOTT BILL FAVORED 


He said the Department favored a proposal 
by Senator Allott of Colorado, embodied in a 
bill recently introduced in the Senate to 
overhaul and simplify farm credit legislation. 

The Farmers! Home Administration is the 
Federal Government's principal loan agency 
for farmers and stockmen. 

Its principal function is to grant loans to 
eligible persons after they have exhausted 
possibilities of getting credit from private 
agencies, Each county has its own FHA com- 
mittee, with their work administered from 
the State offices in Denver. 


[From the Loveland (Colo.) Reporter-Herald 
of April 23, 1957} 

FHA Heap DISPUTES GOVERNOR'S CLAIM RED 
TAPE SNARLS AID 


Denver.—Colorado Governor McNichols 
declared—and quickly was disputed—Mon- 
day that Federal red tape and fears of re- 
prisal for any complaint have hampered re- 
lef for drouth and storm-plagued great 
plains farmers. 

Levitt Booth, Colorado director of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, retorted 
sharply that the Governor was not informed 
and cited statistics on FHA operations in the 
State. 

MeNichols referred to a 13-county farm 
credit meeting held at his request last Fri- 
day at Lamar in southeastern Colorado. 
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The conference was attended by farmers and 
ranchers, bankers, and officials of State and 
Federal agencies, including some from neigh- 
boring States. 

One of those present was Kenneth Scott, 
chief farm credit executive for the United 
States Agriculture Department, 

“I was delighted to have Mr, Scott say he 
is golng to send some of his top investigators 
out here to go into the matter of why there 
is so much dissatisfaction between appli- 
cants and agencies,” McNichols said at a news 
conference Monday. 

“It appears a lot of these people have been 
discouraged by official red tape from even 
attempting to get aid. They've been very 
timid about making their feelings known for 
fear of reprisals by administrators.” 

Booth, replying in an interview, said the 
FHA since last July 1 has made 1,573 emer- 
gency loans totaling $5,437,386 to farmers 
and ranchers in 22 drought-stricken counties 
of eastern Colorado. He added that local 
FHA committees involved 286,330 tons of 
hay and more than 261,600,000 pounds of 
grain. 

“These people are in desperate trouble,” 
Both declared, “and yet they are being used 
as pawns on a political chessboard. Pro- 
grams to help distressed people should al- 
ways be above politics.” 

Booth said he invited MeNichols at the 
Lamar meeting to review FHA operations in 
Colorado “and no one from his office has 
contacted me since.” He said a check at the 
county level indicated no State official had 
sought information on how the FHA program 
was working. 

“It would seem advisable that before mak- 
ing statements critical of a program, one 
would find out what the program is doing,” 
Booth said. 

The FHA staff in Colorado is reeponsible for 
“keeping the farmer and rancher on the 
land more than anyone else during this 
drouth,“ he claimed. “It has saved thou- 
sands by keeping them in business." 
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Military-Civilian Cooperation in Times of 


Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS ° 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the floods in northwest Lou- 
isiana are now largely on their way to 
the Gulf. The waters in the Red River 
are beginning to recede and lands under 
water are now re-emerging as dry lands. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of fer- 
tile land has been inundated by the ter- 
rible floods which arose in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, and Arkansas and 
which had to be channeled through Lou- 
isiana to reach the sea. 

The damage in our State has been 
heavy. It will run up into millions of 
dollars. Fortunately, loss of life was 
prevented and, of course, our people are 
happy over this fact. Damage to homes, 
farms and to cattle, however, was very 
heavy and the results will be compiled 
in the days that lie ahead. 

During the course of the flood the mil- 
itary organizations in northwest Lou- 
isiana came to the rescue of those in 
distress.. They furnished personnel and 
leadership to fight the floods, to retain 
the waters within the confines of the 
levees of Red River, and to aid in reduc- 
ing damage to property and in prevent- 
ing loss of life. Our people are most 
grateful to these organizations. 

The Barksdale Air Force Base at Bos- 
sier City, La., leads the list in furnish- 
ing manpower to battle these angry, 
swirling waters. It furnished 1,200 men 
to fight around the clock, sandbagging 
levees, patrolling, working tirelessly to 
prevent more serious damage to our 
people. 

The enginers and other forces from 
Fort Polk sent men into the troubled 
area. Some of these men worked until 
they were almost ready to drop from ex- 
haustion. Northwest Louisiana ROTC 
units and the 199th Infantry Regiment 
of the National Guard were also in the 
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midst of this fight against these dirty, 
ugly floodwaters. 

These agencies supplemented the ef- 
forts of our local people. Of course our 
local people were fighting for their own 
survival and the help which came from 
these military units was friendly hands 
reaching out to local people in distress. 
The Shreveport Journal, of Shreveport, 
La., in its may 9, 1957, issue has a very 
nicely written editorial entitled “New 
Bonds of Military-Civilian Friendship” 
and I present this editorial for insertion 
herewith: 

New BONDS or MILITARY-CIVILIAN FRIENDSHIP 

Members of military units have distin- 
guished themselves in battling the flood- 
waters of Red River in northwest and central 
Louisiana during the past week. 

Troops who fought side-by-side with civil- 
ians to curb the river's rampage included 
hundreds of airmen from Barksdale Air Force 
Base, soldiers from Fort Polk, National 
Guardsmen from Louisiana's 199th Infantry 
Regiment, and cadets from the Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps unit at Northwestern 
State College. 

To Barksdale Air Force Base goes a special 
measure of commendation, for it was this 
huge military installation which furnished 
three shifts totaling several hundred airmen 
for an around-the-clack battle against tor- 
rents of angry, swirling waters. 

Without the combined efforts of all the 
military personnel there is little doubt that 
thousands of acres of farmlands now safe 
and dry would have been inundated and 
their crops destroyed. Citizens of the little 
towns of East Point, Powhatan, and Clarence 
have firsthand knowledge of the troops' cour- 
age and fighting spirit, for it was these com- 
munities which came closest to devastation, 

North Louisianians have always been proud 
of Barksdale Air Force Base and its officers 
and men. This latest demonstration of com- 
munity allegiance on the part of Barksdale’s 
personnel can only strengthen the bonds of 
friendship linking the civilian and military 
elements of our citizenship. Similarly, the 
soldiers of Fort Polk, the troops of the 199th 
Infantry Regiment of the National Guard, 
and the cadets of Northwestern's ROTC unit 
have won new esteem in the eyes of their 
communities. 

On behalf of all citizens of northwest and 
central Louisiana, the Journal proudly ex- 
presses appreciation to the officers and men 
of the military who have participated in the 
fight against the floodwaters. Shreveport 
and the other towns and cities along Red 
River will not forget thelr valiant service. 


Poland’s Constitution of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of May 2, 


1957 


1957, commemorating the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791: 

For the first time since the Communists 
seized control of Poland, the Third of May 
(the equivalent of America’s Fourth of July) 
will not go unnoted in Poland, according to 
Teports from Warsaw. 

The historical anniversary, commemorat- 
ing the signing of the Constitution of 1791, 
is due to be reinstated in the Polish calen- 
dar. Whether the observance will be along 
traditional Hnes or the occasion will be cele- 
brated as one of the so-called May education 
day remains to be seen tomorrow. 

In any event, the fact that any observance 
is permitted is a significant step, for no men- 
tion was made of the Third of May for more 
than a decade, except by Poles in exile or 
in the privacy of home in the enslaved coun- 
try itself. 

The change emphasizes the progress that 
has been made since the uprising at Poznan 
which gave the country a taste of freedom. 
The regime in Warsaw is still communistic, 
but it has weakened its ties with Moscow 
and relieved the pressure on the home front. 

The Third of May celebration, if it ma- 
terializes as anticipated, will be additional 
evidence that Poland may be on the road 
back to freedom. Progress necessarily has 
been slow, but anything that happens raises 
hopes that the land of Pulaski and Kos- 
ciuszko may one day cast off the yoke entirely 
and take its place in the family of free 
nations 

We may be certain any observance of the 
Third of May will be a hard dose for the 
gang in the Kremlin to swallow. Moscow has 
left no stone unturned to destroy the ideal- 
ism of the Polish Constitution, a document 
which blazed the way for freedom on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

The situation in Poland today is far from 
clear, but even an occasional shaft of light is 
an improvement over the darkness that has 
prevailed so long. 


* 


The New School of Aviation Medicine, 
Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, formal 
ground breaking ceremonies at the new 
School of Aviation Medicine, Brooks Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., were 
held on May 10, 1957. 

A distinguished group of specialists in 
aviation medicine was present, as well 
as high-ranking officers of the Air Force. 

This was a most significant occasion 
for aviation medicine and for the Air 
Force. Provision of adequate physical 
facilities for research and instruction in 
the effects of flight upon the human who 
operates aircraft, is recognition that, 
even in this modern time, men are of 
primary importance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an address made by me on that 
occasion: 

The breaking of ground for the new facill- 
ties of the School of Aviation Medicine is 
® significant occasion. It is an occasion 
long delayed; and, in my opinion, unneces- 
Sarily delayed. 
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Since the Congress authorized these new 
facilities there have been a number of proj- 
ects for research and development involving 
much larger sums of money which have 
been authorized, begun, and completed, and 
the facility placed in operation long ago. 

Practically everyone concerned with na- 
tional defense is conscious of the fact that 
there has been a tendency, in the past, com- 
placently to accept a national-defense policy 
based upon the concepts of the last pre- 
ceding war. 

But since the close of World War II there 
has been a sincere desire to create a na- 
tional-defense policy and maintain our 
armed services not subjected to that very 
serious deficiency. Therefore, emphasis has 
been placed upon research and development. 
The Congress has been most generous in pro- 
viding authorization and appropriations for 
research and development. However, em- 
phasis has been placed upon the develop- 
ment and production of machines. But all 
activity, including military activity, must be 
based upon the fact that even in these 
modern times things are done by men as 
well as by machines. i 

Perhaps it is not unusual that the em- 
phasis has gone to machines rather than to 
men. 

In our time, we are witnessing the second 
industrial revolution. The first industrial 
revolution occurred in the latter half of the 
18th century in England. A series of impor- 
tant inventions turned England into a mod- 
ern manufacturing nation. Some of those 
inventions were brought to our country at 
the close of the 18th century. The War of 
1812 cut off the importation of manufac- 
tured products from abroad and stimulated 
manufacturing in this country. 

However, another war in our own country 
was required before the full effect of the in- 
dustrial revolution reached the United 
States. Our own Civil War created a de- 
mand by the Army for machines, clothing, 
blankets, and the munitions of war. The 
agrarian America of 1860 found it necessary 
to industrialize in order to meet the demand 
for those commodities now regarded as rela- 
tively simple. Before 1860, there were no 
great American cities; by 1900, 33 percent 
of our people were living in cities of 8,000 
or more. 

It is significant that the impact of the 
first industrial revolution was felt in the 
United States as a result of the Civil War, 
the most destructive war known to history 
until that time. 

The second industrial revolution has come 
about because of the Second World War, the 
most destructive in the history of modern 
civilization. That war demanded the pro- 
duction not only of the basic commodities 
common to the Civil War, but required them 
in much larger quantities and of a far more 
complicated nature. The necessities of the 
situation produced the invention of tools 
and machines for the more rapid production 
of everything needed for the prosecution of 
war, Except in the fleld of medicine little 
attention, in retrospect, was devoted to the 
most important element of a war machine— 
the man behind the weapon. 

It is not strange therefore that we how 
find industry and the minds of men in- 
trigued by machines and gadgets. Tech- 
nology, electroncis, and automation absorb 
the thoughts and the efforts of all. 

The first industrial revolution was based 
upon the invention of machines which per- 
mitted production through the use of fewer 
men. No doubt, fear existed then that men 
would not be required for production and 
unemployment would ensue. At the be- 
ginning of the new second industrial revo- 
lution stark fear of mass unemployment was 
again expressed because of the development 
and use of modern machines and automation. 
It is now apparent that automation will not 
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result in the elimination of men any more 
than did the invention of machines at an 
earlier time. 

The American people, by wishful thinking, 
have in the past, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue in the future to look forward to a push- 
button war. Their thoughts are consumed 
with the ideas of guided and unmanned mis- 
siles, electronic brains, univacs, automatic 
computers, and mechanical fox-hole diggers, 
They understandably would like to live in a 
fool's paradise of a war which will be blood- 
less for ourselves but most destructive to the 
enemy. 

Should that day ever come, war would be 
abandoned as a means of settling disputes 
or acquiring advantage since the nation with 
that power would automatically exercise 
world domination. It would be nice to think 
that that day might come and come quickly, 
so long as we held that position. But profit- 
ing by the lessons of history, we cannot be 
so sanguine as to believe that the time has 
arrived when men of ill will will permit the 
abolition of war. 

In order to eliminate certain tasks hereto- 
fore performed by men, these new inven- 
tions in the feld of war have enhanced 
rather than eliminated the need for men— 
but men of great technical skill. These 
weapons and inventions have brought with 
them new problems which demand solu- 
tion. Man's capacity to cope with super- 
sonic speeds of aircraft, greater altitudes, 
flight in the stratosphere, to name but a 
few, present new problems for solution. 
The effect of these speeds and altitudes 
upon the human body will be studied here 
in this School of Aviation Medicine. These 
new buildings, providing more space and 
greater facilities, will permit the men of 
science who labor here to keep abreast of 
the human factor in all of these new prob- 
lems and complications. 

No doubt in the not too distant future, 
aircraft will be propelled by nuclear en- 
ergy, bringing even additional problems of 
the effect upon the human who operates 
them. All of these matters will be studied 
here. Not only will they be studied here, 
but the knowledge acquired will be passed 
on to the student body which assembles 
here. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent since World War II in providing labora- 
tories, wind tunnels, and all of the most 
modern facilities for testing the machines 
of flight. During that time, the School of 
Aviation Medicine has been restricted to 
physical properties built for it in 1928, 
crowded into quarters totally inadequate for 
its needs, and preventing any thought of ex- 
pansion. 

Notwithstanding these physical handi- 
caps, the staff, faculty, and student body of 
the School of Aviation Medicine have car- 
ried on, and in a remarkable manner, kept 
abreast in this most important field. All 
of us here today congratulate them upon 
their outstanding achievements under such 
inadequate conditions. 

Here we see the beginning of new physi- 
cal properties for the School of Aviation 
Medicine which will eliminate those handi- 
caps. Here we see the of a new 
era in the development of the second indus- 
trial revolution—the importance of man 
and the effects of environment upon man. 

The man in the air will have the confi- 
dence and knowledge that his welfare, his 
safety, and his ability to perform his as- 
signed mission, will have received the most 
thorough study and research that modern 
science is capable of providing. 

This is a happy occasion for Gen. Dan C. 
Ogle, Surgeon General of the Air Force; Gen. 
Harry G. Armstrong, his predecessor; Gen. 
Otis O. Benson, commander, School of Avi- 
ation Medicine; and all of those who have 
worked with them through the years in 
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seeking quarters which will be adequate for 
their most important assignments. I con- 
gratulate them and all others who have had 
a part in making this occasion possible. 

And may I say to the Air Force, as the 
Member of Congress from this district, that 
we rejoice with you on this happy occa- 
sion—we bid you welcome, we pledge to 
you our support and assistance at all times, 
and in all things which may be helpful to 
you. 


Problems of Law in Civil Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able address delivered by Mr. James R. 
Durfee, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, at the annual law ban- 
quet, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 8, 1957. I recommend it to all 
law schools and lawyers in the country. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 314 
pages of the RECORD, at a cost of $269.50. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
accompanying letter from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, signed by the Chief 
of the Office of Congressional Liaison and 
Public Information, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PROBLEMS or Law IN CIVIL AVIATION 


(An address by James R. Durfee, Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to the annual 
law banquet, Marquette University Law 
School, May 8, 1957, Wisconsin Club, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) 

I appreciate the opportunity your invita- 
tion has given me to come back to my home 
State today for a short visit among old 
friends. 

The invitation came at a particularly op- 
portune moment, almost exactly 1 year 
after I took up my new duties as Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, when 
I was taking stock of my own reactions to 
the many and varied new experiences my 
work has brought me. 

One of the things I should like to do to- 
night is to discuss with you the differences 
between the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
I assure you that there are major differ- 
ences despite the similarity of their names. 
One of the constant sources of confusion in 
Washington, and I am sure elsewhere in the 
country, is the extent to which these agen- 
cles are identified in the public mind. 

A curious feature of this confusion, and 
perhaps an explanation for it, is that orig- 
inally the board and the administration 
were one and the same organization. In 
1938 when Congress passed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act it established a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority which performed most of the 
work now divided between the board and 
the Administration. This authority—which, 
incidentally, had the same initials as the 
administration now has—CAA—was an 
almost exact counterpart to the ICC which 
has a similar plenary authority over rail 
transportation. 
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The present setup of agencies regulating 
air transportation was substantially estab- 
lished in reorganization plans submitted to 
Congress by President Roosevelt in 1940. In 
general this plan made the administrator 
responsible for all functions relating to the 
enforcement and policing of the safety pro- 
visions of the act and of the safety rules 
and regulations established by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The board was assigned 
the tasks of economic and safety regulation. 

To make this distinction a little clearer, 
let me give you some examples, It is the 
Board's responsibility to establish standards 
by which the “airworthiness” of aircraft is 
determined; and it is the Administrator's re- 
sponsibility to certify aircraft as airworthy 
under those standards. It is the Board's re- 
sponsibility to fix standards for licensing 
pilots; It is the Administrator's responsibility 
to examine and test pilots to decide whether 
they measure up to the standards in much 
the same way as drivers are tested for li- 
censes—but with far more stringent stand- 
ards. It is the Board's responsibility to set 
up the traffic rules for flying planes; it is the 
Administrator's job to supply the traffic cops 
and to keep the traffic moving. It is the 
Board’s job to decide, from an economic 
standpoint, which airlines should fly where; 
it is the Administrator's responsibility to 
check regularly to assure that those airlines 
operate over their routes safely. 

This difference in jobs, of course, requires 
an entirely different type of organization 
for each. The CAA is a vast operating or- 
ganization—of about 18,000 employees at 
present—with professional people of all types 
engaged in inspecting, testing, planning, re- 
search, design, and control—with a network 
of offices and employees spread throughout 
the country working on airports, controlling 
air traffic, examining pilots, mechanics, and 
schools, and doing research on the problems 
related to its different jobs. 

The Board (the CAB) is a small organiza- 
tion of about 600, just about one thirtieth of 
the size of CAA, centered largely in Washing- 
ton with a staff of specialists of a different 
sort—ecohomists and accountants, engineers, 
hearing examiners, and lawyers—devoted to 
helping the Board formulate rules and regu- 
lations and arrive at decisions, by gathering 
information, holding hearings, and advising 
the Board. 

The authority of the Administration 18 
vested in one office—that of the Administra- 
tor who exercises a normal executive con- 
trol. The authority of the Board is vested 
in a 5-man body—and I should add, a bi- 
partisan 5-man body—acting by majority 
vote. The Administration is part of the De- 
partment of Commerce, directly responsible 
to the Secretary of Commerce and through 
the Secretary, to the President. It is an 
executive agency. The Board is responsible 
to the Congress and is independent of direct 
executive control in all except the initial 
appointment of the members. 

Now I have reviewed these distinctions be- 
tween the Board and the administration 
partly just to straighten out the differences 
between them in your minds, to give you 
some idea of the kind of agency I work for 
in Washington. I also had another pur- 
pose in mind, however, namely, to put some 
flesh on the bones of the main topic I want 
to talk to you about tonight—the difference 
between purely administrative executive 
agencies of the Government and the inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, the so-called 
“quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial” commis- 
sions. 

These two agencies—the CAA and the 
CAB—epitomize a distinction, a distribution 
of Government functions, that runs through 
our whole system of government today on 
both the Federal and State levels. It is 
not, I hasten to add, a hard and fast dis- 
tinction, for the business of government 
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isn’t parceled out among agencies accord- 
ing to some theoretical master plan. 

The Board, for example, as one of its im- 
portant duties, has the job of advising the 
President on the aviation-economic implica- 
tions of route awards in the international 
field. Obviously this job, which regularly 
entails participation with the State Depart- 
ment by the Board in negotiations with for- 
eign governments over the exchange of air 
routes, is not of the sort that we normally 
think of a regulatory commission engaging 
in, By and large, however, the Board fits 
the classic notion of a regulatory commis- 
sion with delegated legislative powers and 
the CAA, the notion of an executive agency 
with ministerial administrative powers. 

The distinction between the independent 
regulatory agencies and executive agencies 
is not a new one to the lawyer—in fact, 
the underlying concepts already have a 
““hornbook” quality about them even 
though much of the doctrine of adminis- 
trative law has evolved in our own life- 
times. The concept of the independent reg- 
ulatory agency has been with us in Wiscon- 
sin since 1874 with the creation of the orig- 
inal Railroad Commission, predecessor to 
the present Public Service Commission of 
Wisconsin. In the Federal Government the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1887 marked the first real Federal 
independent regulatory agency. 

I have noticed in my reading of late, and 
in speeches I have heard, an increasing 
tendency to ignore the distinction between 
independent regulatory agencies and execu- 
tive agencies—a tendency to ignore the vi- 
tal differences in the character of their work 
that require an entirely different approach 
to their tasks. The point I want to bring 
home tonight is that these differences are 
being subjected to a subtle and unfortunate 
erosion, partly at the hands of members 
of the bar itself and partly at the hands of 
other professional interest groups. 

Tam not talking here of the constant—and 
I might say, welcome—constructive criticism 
and constructive legislation that helps the 
administrative agency do its job and serve 
the Nation more efficiently and fairly. The 
administrative process and the regulatory 
agencies need a constant airing of their 
methods and objectives if they are not to 
stagnate and become ineffectual, or to grow 
beyond our concepts of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

We are all familiar with the Iong and often 
bitter battle to make the courts take over 
this function of regulation—a battle which 
has, by and large, been decided in favor of 
administrative independence, subject to 
court review of action or conduct which, as 
some have put It, is ultra vires. 

But this battle was hardly over, with the 
passage of a Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, which did not materially expand 
the function of judicial review, when efforts 
broke out on new fronts to stifle regulatory 
independence. Efforts are made to have 
Congress withdraw the limited quasi-legisla- 
tive powers delegated to the regulatory agen- 
cies. Other efforts are made to concentrate 
control of regulatory functicns in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

What makes these counterthrusts against 
the regulatory process seem so anomalous 
is that desipte the difference in objective, 
both schools of thought express their aims 
in virtually identical terminology. Both 
groups speak broadly of attaining a more 
efficient service of the public interest that 
will be more responsive to the popular will. 

In detail, however, the expressions of these 
two groups reflect a considerable divergence 
in objective. The exponents of greater 
executive concentration say there is exces- 
sive emphasis by regulatory agencies on 
formal, judicial-like procedures. The ex- 


ponents of greater congressional control, 
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speak of the inadequate protection of pro- 
cedural rights that the present administra- 
tive process provides. Those favoring con- 
gressional control emphasize the oppressive 
exercise of unfettered administrative power: 
while those favoring executive concentration 
speak of the inability of multiheaded, inde- 
pendent agencies to act effectively or obtain 
popular support for their programs. 

In reciting these criticisms of the adminis- 
trative process, Ido not mean to suggest that 
the exponents of either of these approaches 
to Government intend to destroy the regula- 
tory process. On the contrary, I think their 
criticism flows from an honest and well-in- 
tentioned desire to improve the Govern- 
ment—to make it more responsive to the 
needs and desires of the Nation, to assure 
greater protection of individual rights, to 
do the Government's work more efficiently— 
all laudable objectives. The problem lies, 
I think, in the overemphasis in each case of 
a different one of these sometimes conflicting 
objectives. 

But before I elaborate on this problem I 
want to tell you something more about the 
relations of the Civil Aeronautics Board with 
the Congress and with the Chief Executive— 
relationships that are by and large typical 
of those of all the independent Federal 
agencies. When you realize the nature of 
these relationships and when you realize how 
extensive they are, I am sure you will all 
Agree with me that the independent regula- 
tory agencies are far from beſng a “headless 
‘fourth branch' of the Government” and, 
More important, are far from being unac- 
countable repositories of unfettered power. 

The record shows that while the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is independent in voting 
and in exercising the broad discretionary 
Powers vested in it, it renders a strict and 
regular accounting of its stewardship—a 
Strict accounting for its program, its ex- 
Penditures, and the results of its work. 

In these days when the newspapers are 
80 full of controversy about the size of the 
Federal budget and so full of reports de- 
Manding that the President of the Congress 
should trim the budget, it should be obvi- 
Ous that the purse string is a potent instru- 
ment of control in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress over the activities of 
every Federal agency and department, 

In addition, each year there are numerous 
appearances by the Board members or its 
staff before the Commerce Committees of 
both Houses, again in review of past actions 
and in consideration of the dozens of bills 
introduced each year contemplating the 
modification of the statutory scheme under 
Which the Board operates. 

Each year special problems arise which are 
the subject of searching scrutiny by Con- 
gress. For example, à Senate Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Government Operations 
Committee, headed by Senator Jackson, of 
Washington, is now conducting public hear- 
ings on an unfortunate premature “leak” of 
information about a Board decision last 
summer in order to check on the adequacy 
of the Board's information security measures 
and to determine whether stronger legisla- 
tion is needed to prevent unauthorized dis- 
Closure of Board proceedings in process. 

Last year a House subcommittee under 
Representative CELLER, of New York, held ex- 
tensive hearings on antitrust aspects of the 
Board's record while other committees of 
both Houses considered proposals for a per- 
vastve change in the basic statute under 
Which the CAB operates. The Commerce 
Committee of the House conducted extensive 
investigation of the Board's safety regula- 
tions following the Grand Canyon accident 
last year and again this year after the recent 
tragic air accidents in New York and Cali- 
fornia. As Chairman of the Board I have 
testified 11 times within the past year before 
Congressional committees on board matters, 
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In hundreds of instances each year Mem- 
bers of Congress appear formally before 
hearings of the Board to urge the interests 
of their constituents in cases pending be- 
fore the Board. And in literally thousands 
of instances the Board is queried by con- 
gressional letters or phone calls to explain 
or justify its decisions its policies and pro- 
grams. This evidences a proper and careful 
concern by the Congress in the conduct of 
the powers delegated by it to regulatory 
agencies. 

With this constant review of the Board’s 
work by Congress and by the President I 
must admit that I am somewhat amused 
when I read about the unfettered discretion- 
ary power that the Board, as an independent 
agency, supposedly exercises. And with the 
constant congressional attention that is 
focused on the Board's functioning, I have 
a similar reaction to suggestions that “The 
technique of direct legislative supervision 
has largely been neglected.’ (Prof. Schwartz, 
Legislative Oversight: Control of Adminis- 
trative Agencies, 43 A. B. A. J. 19, 20 (1957) ). 

From the Boards’ experience with con- 
gressional and Executive supervision, as I 
have summarized it here, but by no means 
exhaustively, I think it is simply incorrect 
to think of the independent regulatory 
agencies as being In any sense “unaccount- 
able.” The Board, and all the other inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, are held strictly 
accountable to Congress from whom we de- 
tive our powers. { 

Does all this review impair the independ- 
ence of the agencies? In a sense it obviously 
does. We on the regulatory agencies always 
know that if we were to embark on some 
foolish course, Congress is ready to pin our 
ears back. We always know that the Presi- 
dent, with the prestige of his office, can 
criticize our programs or our decisions with 
a very powerful impact. 

But in a very real sense these limitations 
on regulatory independence are nothing 
more than the limitations of responsibility 
in handling a public trust which, in the 
last analysis, we are nevertheless free to 
carry out and defend independently. 

Now you may well ask at this point, after 
I have outlined the large extent of super- 
vision of the Board, why I am concerned 
with proposals for greatly extended execu- 
tive supervision or constant legislative inter- 
vention. The answer is simple. Both of 
these notions go far beyond what I have 
outlined as the existing measure of control. 

Both ideas contemplate the direct inter- 
vention of legislative or executive control in 
the decision-making process, either by a 
general curtailment of the discretion of the 
independent regulatory agencies (called 
canalization of delegated power) or by 
vesting final authority outside the agencies 
for the dictation of specific results in indi- 
vidual cases. 

Perhaps we can bring these problems into 
somewhat better focus if we consider for a 
moment exactly what the regulatory agency 
does in acting under its enabling statute. 
Other students of the process have said it far 
better than I, so let me refer to the words 
of Justice Jackson in Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Ruberoid, decided in 1952, where 
in a dissenting opinion he gave what I con- 
sider to be one of the clearest and most 
realistic descriptions of the process I have 
ever seen: 

“It may help clarify the proper adminis- 
trative function * * * to think of the leg- 
islation as unfinished law which the admin- 
istrative body must complete before it is 
ready for application. In a very real sense 
the legislation does not bring to a close the 
making of the law. The Congress is not able 
or willing to finish the task of prescribing a 
positive and precise legal right or duty by 
eliminating all further choice between pol- 
icies, expediences or conflicting guides; and 
so leaves the rounding out of its command to 
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another smaller and specialized agency. It 
is characteristic of such legislation that it 
does not undertake to declare an end result 
in particular cases but rather undertakes to 
control the processes in the administrator's 
mind by which he shall reach results. * * * 
It attempts no more than to indicate gen- 
erally the outside limits of the ultimate 
result and to set out matters about which 
the administrator must think when he is 
determining what within those confines the 
compulsion in a particular case ought to be” 
(343 U. S. 470, 485-86). 

Professor Davis, in the introduction to his 
treatise on administrative law, outlined some 
of the reasons for the trend to this broad 
type of lawmaking that vests regulatory 
agencies with this peculiar status and au- 
thority: 

“The fundamental reason for resort to the 
administrative process is the undertaking by 
the Government of tasks which from a 
strictly practical standpoint can best be per- 
formed through that process. 

The legislative process and the judicial 
process, which are the principal alternatives 
to the administrative process, frequently fall 
short of providing what is needed. A leg- 
islative body is at its best in determining 
the direction of major policy. It is Ul-suited 
for handling masses of detail, or for applying 
to shifting and continuing problems the 
ideas supplied by scientists or other pro- 
fessional advisers.“ 

From my experience with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board I would say that the rationale 
of these quotations is especially apropos to 
the functions of the Board. I think it is 
true that none of the regulatory agencies 
have had to concern themselves more exclu- 
sively than has the Board with purely legis- 
lative type work, the issuance of route cer- 
tificates or franchises to airlines, ratemak- 
ing, the granting of subsidies, the regulation 
of competition and the encouragement of 
new aviation businesses, work which is 
policymaking of the highest order having 
an almost determinative bearing on the de- 
velopment of an industry. 

I think, at the same time, that the Board's 
experience demonstrates the wisdom of the 
original broad legislative grant of power to 
the Board and suggests the possible danger 
of extensive canalization“ of delegations of 
power. Let me again try with some ex- 
amples. 

The Congress gave the Board plenary au- 
thority over new route authorizations in 
1938, after granting “grandfather rights“ to 
existing operators. Aside from the custo- 
mary public convenience and necessity 
standards adapted from older laws, the Con- 
gress gave the Board no guide to the reso- 
lution of elementary problems such as the 
extent of competition to be allowed except 
in the Statement of Policy in the Act which 
provided that the Board should consider to 
be in the public interest—and I quote: 
“Competition to the extent necessary to as- 
sure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense.” 

These general mandates the Board had to 
fashion into a workable policy. And it has 
had to apply this policy—or perhaps I 
should say policies, since there have been 
changes—to widely varying conditions that 
have prevailed in the airline business since 
1938, 

Naturally while the industry was heavily 
subsidized with Government funds, the 
Board was especially cautious in authoriz- 
ing competition that would have been noth- 
ing more than a drain on the Federal Treas- 
ury. But with the tremendous expansion 
in the air travel market since the beginning 
of the Korean War, an entirely different ap- 
proach was called for. An approach that 
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emphasized the need for improvement in 
the quality and quantity of service, which, 
seemingly, only competition could bring. 
And an approach which recognized the con- 
current need to strengthen and balance the 
overall air transportation system, a result 
that could only be accomplished by author- 
izing some of the smaller and weaker car- 
riers, which were in some instances still 
subsidized, to participate in the major alr 
travel markets. 

The wisest of legislators would have been 
hard put to develop specific directions to 
the Board—for authorizing competition un- 
der the changing circumstances that the 
Board has faced since 1938. One of the 
major purposes for the creation of the ad- 
ministrative body exercising legislative 
powers under Congressional supervision was 
to bring flexibility to legislation to meet 
just the type of problem I describe. 

It would be a tremendous task and bur- 
den for Congress to legislate a specific and 
workable program for such a situation; and 
it seems clear that the national interest pre- 
cludes Congress from attempting to do the 
job when it has so many even graver re- 


sponsibilities to which its attention must 


be devoted. 

This short example I have given you of 
the creative demands on the regulatory 
agency only begins to suggest the legisia- 
tive problems the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has met in the 19 years of its existence. 
Since its inception new aeronautical enter- 
prises undreamed of in 1938 have sprung up 
and taken their place with the pioneers. 

To name some of the major ones that have 
arisen in commercial transportation, there 
are the all-cargo carriers such as Flying 
Tiger which serves Milwaukee on an east- 
west route going to both coasts. There are 
the irregular or supplemental carriers, which 
are still before the Board in the last stages 
of a definitive investigation into their role. 
‘There are the air freight forwarders. There 
are the local service carriers, such as North 
Central and Ozark which provide service to 
and from Milwaukee for numerous smaller 
communities in the Midwest. And, there 
are our international carriers, which today 
carry most of the global commerce of the 
world. 

The challenge which, for example, the local 
service carriers present, a challenge which 
is the subject of intense study by the Board 
at this very time, is perhaps as great or 
greater than that of the trunkline carriers 
in 1938. The Board faces this challenge of 
adequate local air service and has faced it 
since the Second World War, with no spe- 
cific direction from Congress and no change 
in the original statute except for the grant 
of permanent certification by Congress in 
1954. 

These problems are not subject to an 
a priori congressional fiat. The needs of 
each of these carriers including their need 
for subsidy, the needs of each city they 
serve, and numerous other elements must 
be weighed in the balance if we are to 
achieve a healthy local service system bring- 
ing air transportation to the maximum 
number of communities in the United States 
with a minimum subsidy cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Awaiting us just over the horizon are 
problems of still greater magnitude with the 
advent of what has come to be called the 
“jet age’—problems that will require us 
to reexamine the fundamental predicates of 
the economic and safety structure of air 
transportation in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

Again, these problems cannot be met with 
a priori legislative assumptions—but neither 
can they await the inauguration of wide- 
spread commercial flights for by that time 
it will be too late. These are the kind of 
problems the independent regulatory com- 
mission is designed to cope with. 
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In discussing this concept of independent 
execution of a broad mandate I have con- 
centrated exclusively on the experience of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, but I would 
venture to say that each of the other six 
independent Federal regulatory, ageneies 
could match these examples from their 
experience and their prospects—the ICC, for 
example, in coping with the problem of 
declining passenger volume in the rail field; 
the FCC in coping with the advent of tele- 
vision, or the FPC in coping with the prob- 
lems of regulation of the production and 
transmisison of natural gas and of further 
power development throughout the country. 


The dynamic forces at play in all these. 


areas will certainly test the vitality of the 
independent regulatory process and will un- 
doubtedly strain the process at certain points. 
Congressional intervention will undoubtedly 
be necessary on occasion to direct the efforts 
of these agencies and the refinement of pro- 
cedural techniques will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. 3 

In the last analysis, however, the process 
wil best meet the demands on it if given 
the discretion within a broad outline deter- 
mined by Congress, to proceed empirically, 
fashioning methods and remedies as it goes 
along and as conditions change. 

In the face of the experience of the Board 
in the past 19 years, and of other agencies 
in the past 30 to 40 years, a return to nar- 
rower delegations of authority would be a 
retrogression that would threaten the con- 
tinuation of effective Government regulation. 
While improvements in techniques of con- 
gressional supervision may be needed, “can- 
alization” of authority is not one of them. 

Let me summarize now some of the major 
points I have made on this subject of broad 
delegations versus specific delegations. If 
the commissions are to bear the responsibil- 
ity for regulation in the various business 
fields, they need ‘authority commensurate 
with that responsibility. If Congress is 
really going to delegate power—to free itself 
of the burdensome details once it has defined 
the basic policy objectives—it must Celegate 
sufficient authority so that the agency can 
really choose the course best suited to the 
public interest without constantly asking 
for additional legislation. 

In short, if the business of government is 
to progress, freeing Congress for the consid- 
eration of major policies and the supervision 
of delegated authority, the direction must be 
away from canaltzation“ of delegated pow- 
ers. I think it may even be safe to hazard 
the opinion that increased “canalization” 
of legislative authority, except where needed 
in order to correct an administrative policy, 
is inconsistent with the important objectives 
of legislative oversight, for inevitably, the 
filling in of legislative detail deprives Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the time needed 
to deyote to basic policy examination ond 
reexamination. 

In my enthusiasm to deal with this ques- 
tion of legislative oversight I have «allowed 
myself very little time to discuss the counter- 
trend I mentioned earlier, the trend toward 
executive concentration or domination. 
Perhaps it really isn't necessary to discuss 
this problem in front of a group of lawyers, 
for if it can be said that many American 
lawyers distrust the administrative exercise 
of legislative power, they abhor the very 
thought of the executive branch of the 
Government exercising a similar authority. 
Congress is even more adamant on this sub- 
ject than is the legal profession. 

It may be true, as critics of the inde- 
pendent commission movement have sald, 
that executive agencies could tonduct some 
of this regulatory business more efficiently 
than a commission. An executive agency 
could undoubtedly match a commission- 
type agency for “expertise.” It could prob- 
ably gather facts and information just as 
effectively. It may even be that a regulatory 
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program would have greater support with 
the prestige of the President's high office 
behind it. 

The fact remains that the independent 
commissions are exercising legislative, not 
executive or judicial powers. Recent history 
in some foreign countries has reinforced 
the historical belief in this country that the 
Executive should not exercise legislative 
power. Congress is not going to give those 
powers over to the Executive, nor will it, I 
am sure, ever prefer the Executive decision- 
making process to the deliberative process of 
the independent commission with its hearing 
procedures and decisions on the record. 

On many occasions, of course, Congress 
has delegated broad authority to executive 
agencies, particularly under the emergency 
War Powers. But as I have said, the fact 
remains that as a general rule, Congress will 
not deliver its legislative authority to the 
Executive even if it could constitutionally 
do this. 

Perhaps the prevailing political situation 
in Washington provides another key to the 
understanding of this proposition, aside 
from any constitutional barriers. The re- 
sponsibilities delegated to the commissions 
must be exercised in season and out, when 
Congress is in session and when it is not, 
and whether the White House and Congress 
are controlled by the same party or not. A 
Congress of one party will, I presume, never 
freely entrust its legislative powers to an 
Executive of another party if it has any 
alternative. It will—and perhaps somewhat 
reluctantly at times—entrust some of these 
powers to a bipartisan Commission responsi- 
ble to the Congress. 

This mention of the relation of inde- 
pendent commissions to the Executive gives 
me an opportunity to bring up an aside that 
is nevertheless very close to my heart. I am 
sure that everyone here knows that I am a 
Republican. I am proud of it and both proud 
and happy to have been appointed by the 
Eisenhower administration to my present 
post with the Civil Aeronautics Board. I 
bring to that post the ideals and principles 
which have governed my whole lifetime. But 
this does not alter my realization and con- 
viction that the President has appointed me 
to a bipartisan legislative body that draws 
its. power from, and is responsible to, the 
Congress. I think all of the members of all 
independent commissions must listen to 
what the President has to say and give it 
serious consideration—just as Congress. it- 
self listens to the President when he sends 
up his legislative and budget programs and 
the various other messages he submiits. This 
is not political servility. It is the very es- 
sence of responsibility. 

However, just as Congress retains its free- 
dom to act as it sees fit after it hears the 
President, so do the members of the inde- 
pendent commissions in their exercise of the 
legislative powers which they get from 


I think that I have said enough now to 
convey to you my basic ideas on this subject 
of independent commissions. Before I close, 
though, I should like to hit one more rele- 
vant point. All of the lawyers here are fa- 
miliar withthe classic description of the in- 
dependent commission which says that these 
commissions exercise quasi-legislative, qua- 
si-judicial and quasi-executive powers. You 
see that the word quasi“ is in there in each 
part of the description. The dictionary says 
that “quasi” means as if” or “in a sense.“ 
I suppose it has been used in the description 
I have just given you to mean like“ or 
“similar to.“ 

There may be some truth to that kind of a 
description of administrative powers and I 
know that I often use the word “quasi-judi- 
cial” as a shorthand description of the 
Board's decisional process in route cases. 
But the description makes me a little “quea- 
sy —Intellectually queasy. 
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Justice Jackson described the use of the 
word “quasi” as a “smooth cover which we 
draw over our confusion as we might use a 
coun e to conceal a disordered bed,” 
and I would alter this slightly to say that the 
word quasi“ in this context is an intellectual 
counterpane used to conceal disordered 
thinking. The truth is that the independent 
regulatory commissions are legislative, pure 
and simple, exercising delegated legislative 
powers, 

They may follow judicial procedures in 
exercising their legislative powers, they may 
have judicial duties and executive duties in- 
cidentally, but the essence of the commission 
Statute—the reason for its being—is the 
legislative power granted. Maybe it would 
help our thinking some if we borrowed a de- 
scriptive term from the lawyer's office which 
to my mind gives a pretty good idea of what 
a commission is—and that term is “junior 
partner.” The commissions are legislative 
junior partners, giving a responsible posi- 
tion in the firm with considerable leeway in 
making decisions but always subject to the 
senior partner's ultimate supervision and 
authority where needed. 

I have brought you this message tonight, 
on a subject that is probably far from the 
daily interests of most of you, because I feel 
that there is a real need, throughout the 
Bar and not just among administrative prac- 
titioners, for a better understanding of the 
administrative process. I have only touched 
upon one of the host of problems in this 
field, but it Is an important one because of 
the emphasis on this problem in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association's general program. Iam 
convinced, as a former trial lawyer myself, 
that as fuller understanding of the value of 
the administrative process to our Govern- 
ment increases among lawyers, we shall see 
the legal profession turn its attention away 
from efforts to cripple or destroy this proc- 
ess, to efforts to improve it. That will be a 
good day for both our profession and the 
regulatory agencies. Still more important, it 
Will be a good day for the people of this 
country in their constant search for better 
government, 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, May 7, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR MAGNUSON: With no intent 
to impose unnecessarily on your time, I call 
to your attention the enclosed speech to be 
delivered tomorrow by Chairman Durfee. 

In it he expresses his philosophy of the 
Federal regulatory agency as an arm of the 
Congress—a conviction which he brought to 
the Board a year ago and which he has prac- 
ticed and affirmed in his Federal experience 

believe his text will be interesting to a 
Member of Congress who is concerned with 
the regulation of civil aviation. 

With best wishes, 
WILIAM KLOĽPFER, Jr., 
Chief, Office of Congressional Liai- 
son and Public Information. 


Operation Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 


Speak on something that gives me great 
pleasure and satisfaction. On May 2, 
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the Navy League sponsored one of the 
finest and most appropriate tributes we 
can expect to see—Operation Remem- 
ber, Operation Remember was dedi- 
cated to the people who have made it 
possible for us to continue to enjoy the 
way of life which has made the United 
States the most prosperous, strongest, 
freest, and finest country this world has 
ever seen. Dedicated to those who led 
and fought to protect our spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual heritages, it 
served to revive knowledge of the great 
Service to mankind these men performed, 

Though a general tribute, the occa- 
sion was specifically directed toward 
the tremenodus accomplishments of the 
leaders and men of the United States 
Navy and the United States Marine 
Corps. The group assembled could not 
but refresh our memories to the fact 
that our balanced fleet—ships, naval 
aviation, and Marine landing forces— 
serves the Nation as the bulwark of our 
defense. 

I was particularly impressed by three 
addresses delivered on the occasion of 
Operation Remember. The one given by 
Mr. Gates, the Secretary of the Navy, 
was a stirring recital of the victories 
of the Pacific by the Navy and Marines. 
He recalled vividly the tremendous con- 
tribution made to our, country by those 
who led, whether sergeant or admiral, 
the greatest exploitation of seapower 
known to man. Admiral Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, paid homage to the 
leaders of World War II who not only 
led us to victory but, in addition, trained 
and developed the leaders who today 
assure that we have the strongest and 
best naval protection for our country. 
General Pate, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, recalled how Guadalcanal 
was the turning point of World War II 
and marked the flow of tide toward 


victory. How, in that subsequent battles, 


the Navy and Marines proved the value 
of the functional fleet. He emphasized 
the high state of readiness today, as al- 
ways, of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
He pointed out the cooling effect the 
6th Fleet had on the war temperatures 
recently generated in the Middle East. 

These speeches pointed up the fact 
that we have a safeguard to our safety 
in the United States Navy and the United 
States Marine Corps. So that we are, in 
the future, assured of the maximum pro- 
tection for our country, we must remem- 
ber that maintenance of the balanced 
fieet is our guaranty of an adequate 
defense to attacks of any and all types 
wherever they may be launched. 

I would like to add that the dinner 
chairman of Operation Remember, Rear 
Adm. John J. Bergen, United States 
Naval Reserve, was elected the national 
president of the Navy League during 
this recent meeting. I am certain that 
under the able and distinguished leader- 
ship of Admiral Bergen the Navy League 
will continue to perform the great public 
service of keeping us aware of the tre- 
mendous value to our Nation of strong 
naval power through the vehicle of the 
balanced fleet. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp the three outstanding 
addresses I have mentioned: 
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ADDRESS By SECRETARY or THE Navy GATES, 
BANQUET, 55rH ANNUAL CONVENTION, Navy 
LEAGUE, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
This is Operation Remember. 

Todäy, the jungle grows high over Guadal- 
canal. 

A lone fisherman walks Omaha Beach, 

Anzio is rebuilt. 

Espiritu Santo means only its English 
translation, and Truk is a lonely atoll. 

The world forgets quickly. 

Men who were there remember, and there 
were millions of them. Those who were 
there will never forget: 

The flares of the early torpedo attacks. 

ʻ en hastily built beer places, that came 

ater. i 

The smell of the dead. 

The jungle rot of the Solomons. 

2 The perfection of the German, the Kama- 

aze. 

The stories grown better with the years. 

The friendships, deeper than any. 

The bridge games that changed as a regular 
member did not return. 

The bloody beaches of Tarawa, 

The thrill of the Halsey “get moving to- 
night” dispatches. 

The careful planning of Spruance. 

The confidence instilled by the brilliance 
and calm of Nimitz. 

The fleet lit up by Mitscher whom the 
pilots loved. 

The dream of a lifetime when Oldendorf 
crossed the T at Surigao. 

The flag at Iwo. 

The boys in the water. 

The names Enterprise, Lez, Yorktown, 
South Dakota, Salt Lake City, Boise, O'Ban- 
non, Barb, 

Those of Vandergrift, Howling Mad Smith, 
McCain, Butch O'Hara, Killer Kane, Erskine, 
and Cates. 

Those of Coral Sea and Midway. 

The six Marine divisions. 

“Scratch one flat top.” 

“The Slot.“ 

“Send us more Japs.” 

The turkey shoot. 

The “Can-do-Will-do-Did" Seabees, 

The Nazis, the Nips. 

Greater East Asia company, prosperity 
sphere. 

The rising sun, the swastika. 

Those who were there say “these things I 
have lived“ —“ These days taught me love of 
God.“ 

These days brought out of the smoke and 
death of Pearl Harbor the greatest force on 
earth, the ingenuity and resources of Amer- 
ica produced the greatest power ever devised, 
and the United States of America rode the 
airways and the seaways of the earth. 

These forces were led by men—men trained 
for years—men who existed for such an 
emergency, It was their reason for being— 
the reason for their services to exist. Let us 
never forget the purpose of the military is 
to fight and win wars. 

Many of these men are here—combat and 
the strain of war took many of their con- 
temporaries. 

They are the epitome of the most priceless 
commodity of freedom—leadership. 

We are inclined these days, as a result of 
some of our experiences in war to think 
primarily of victory in terms of quantitative 
superiority of men, ships, and planes; in 
resources, money and munitions. 

Remember the trojan response from mine, 
factory, and farm; a cardinal factor in naval 
success. 

The amazing wartime production of ships, 
planes, and guns. The genius of our engi- 
neers, scientists, mechanics, and laborers. 

Military success is likewise dependent more 
and more on new developments and new 
techniques, more especially nowadays on 
achievements in science and engineering. 
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Remember the superiority of carrier war- 
fare, which spearheaded the war in the Pa- 
cific. One of the great achievements in the 
history of modern warfare. 

Amphibious forces perfected to a degree 
hitherto unimaginable, 

Incomparable submarine forces—which al- 
most singlehandedly strangled the Japanese, 

Fantastically flexible and responsive logis- 
tic forces—underway replenishment. 

The birth of the hunter-killer teams— 
sighted sub sank same. 

The birth of underwater demolition—the 
frog man. 

Fantastically ingenious indeed are these 
techniques and developments. Just as are 
those of the atom, the missile, and the jet. 

The United States and the free world like- 
wise is richly endowed by natural resources, 
The world has never seen the like of our 
wealth and productivity. 

Yet, these material things pale into rela- 
tive unimportance without leadership. The 
inspirational leadership of a sergeant di- 
recting a squad of marines or the brilliant 
leadership of an admiral directing a task 
force. This is the essential ingredjent above 
all else to victory. 

Those here tonight are representative of 
the leadership which led our country in its 
exploitation of global seapower to a degree 
unmatched at any other time in history. 
They are representative of the men who filled 
the ranks and manned the ships in the mag- 
nificent manner required, which charac- 
terized our World War II Navy. 

Throughout the war, their leadérhip em- 
ployed our balanced fleets in such a man- 
ner as to exploit fully the ability of the Navy 
to concentrate naval power at any desired 
point in such a manner as to overwhelm the 
defense at the point of contact. This lead- 
ership demonstrated the capability of sea- 
power to make use of the principles of mo- 
bility, concentration, and economy of force, 
to a degree approaching the ultimate. Mod- 
ern weapons are changing the appearance and 
the means of application; the principles of 
applications are unchanged, These princi- 
ples guide our leaders of today—Radford, 
30-Knot Burke, Pate. They will guide our 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Thus, they have played a vital part not 
only in history, but in the future—which is 
full of promise, because of the strength and 
will of all the free people of the Western 
World, an oceanic confederacy cemented to- 
gether by seapower. 

For your contributions to the glorious past 
and the bright future, we thank you and we 
salute you. 


REMARKS BY ADMIRAL BURKE, THE CHIEF OF 
Naval. OPERATIONS, OPERATION REMEMBER, 
New Tonk. N. T., Mar 2, 1957 


This is a memorable occasion. It is the 
first time that the people who have played so 
important a part in developing the spirit and 
effectiveness and soul of the Navy—the things 
on which the traditions of the Navy are 
founded—have ever been gathered together 
in one spot. 

Ever since the United States has been a 
nation—the Navy has been in the forefront— 
the bulwark of the Nation's security. This 
has been true throughout our entire history. 
It ls true now. 

The fleet commanders of the Navy are de- 
ployed across the seven seas today—protect- 
ing the interests of the United States—sup- 
porting United States policy. They are 
carrying on the traditions they have had in- 
stilled in them in the course of their naval 


careers. 

You in this audience must take great inter- 
est and pride in these commanders—because 
these commanders were trained and devel- 
oped by you. Under your leadership and 
guidance they gained their habits of 
thought—thelr habit of service—their will- 
ingness to put ship first and their own inter- 


ests second. They were taught this in the 

small Navy of the years before World War Il— 

under you. 

Under you they gained their experience in 
combat. They were taught to think in 
battle. They learned their combat lessons— 
they learned their traditions from their 
predecessors—from you. 

There are others who also taught tradi- 
tions—and valor—and devotion to duty— 
others who are not here among us, It is of 
those people of whom I would now speak. 

I speak of men like Cassin, Young—Butch 
O Hare—Mush Morton—Dan Callaghan and 
the thousands of others—officers and men of 
the United States Navy—who gave their lives 
in the line of duty, These men—all of 
them—are part of the priceless tradition from 
which our Navy proudly draws its strength 
today. Our destroyers carry some of their 
names—but if we had a fleet of a thousand 
destroyers we could not begin to honor them 
all. 

It is more than a ship's name that makes 
these men live in our memories. It is their 
deeds. It is what they believed. It is what 
they stood for—what they fought for—what 
they died for. They are the heart and soul of 
the integrity of our country. They are the 
well spring of the strength—the integrity—of 
our Navy. 

It is in this tradition—forced by those who 
tell in battle at sea—that Navy men of the 
past—Navy men of today—and Navy men for 
all time to come—cheerfully dedicate their 
lives to their God and to their country—to 
their ship and to their shipmates—to the 
cause of human freetiom and the cause of all 
humanity. Mere men can give no more. 
Honorable men can give no less. 

In a spirit of great pride and deep humil- 
ity—let us salute our shipmates—who met 
death at sea—in defense of the United 
States—and in the finest tradition of the 
naval service, 

REMARKS BY Gen. R. McC. Pate, USMC, COM- 
MANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS, AT THE 55TH 
ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE NAVY LEAGUE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, May 2, 1957, NEw YORK 
Orr 


Distinguished guests, gentlemen, I don't 
believe that I have felt so much like a J. O.“ 
since I was in fact a second lieutenant. In 
looking over the lists of honored guests, I 
have made the rough computation that, f all 
had been able to be present the group would 
have represented a galaxy of 297 stars—on 
one side of the collar! Of far greater signifi- 
cance, they represent an aggregate of some 
2,765 years of devoted and distinguished 
service to our Nation. 

The Navy League is due the thanks of all 
of us for making available the occasion of 
thelr 55th Annual Banquet to honor these 
distinguished Americans. This has been too 
long delayed. I am pleased that a great 
organization like the Navy League has moved 
forward to see that this was done and I am 
honored to participate. c 

It is a wonderful experience to be able to 
see again—in person—so many of my old 
friends and comrades-in-arms, the inspiring 
lenders of World War II. 

Seeing them brings back a flood of mem- 
ories. Many events are in the passing pa- 
rade, but one predominates. All of these 
great men here had a hand in it, in one way 
or another. The planning of some made it 
possible; others carried it into execution; 
still others moved the tide of battle forward 
on the wave of this initial success. I will 
never forget it. This was the battle that 
turned the course of the war in the Pacific: 
Guadalcanal. F 

To me that victory was the greatest mo- 
ment of World War II. It was vindication 
for the devoted band of marines who had 
insisted, through the years of uneasy peace, 
that amphibious assault was possible; it was 
justification for their Navy colleagues who 
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had belleved them, and who assisted in de- 
veloping the doctrine that carried United 
States forces successfully onto enemy shores 
the world over. 

Guadalcanal was a high moment in the 
history of our Nation; it was a test of men, 
of doctrine, a service, and a Nation. They 
all proved worthy. 

To the world, Guadalcanal proved the 
flexibility and efficiency of the functional 
fleet; it demonstrated the great professional 
lesson that flexible forces, balanced, com- 
pletely ready forces, can seize the fleeting 
opportunities of war and turn them to cur 
Nation's advantage, This we must remem- 
ber. 

Such a force cannot be improvised. Where 
improvisation was attempted, history is re- 
plete with failure. The force must exist. 
The force must be ready—on a day-to-day 
basis. 

Tonight I can assure you that the Marine 
Corps and Navy are in a high state of readi- 
ness. New men and new weapons are being 
incorporated into a balanced fleet with its 
fieet Marine forces. They are bound together 
by a common doctrine, tested and found 
successful in the wars of the past—and 
under constant reexamination and develop- 
ment in the light of events of the present 
and our knowledge of the future. 

I speak for the Marine Corps when I say 
we view our place with double pride—pride 
in the fleet as an instrument of national 
policy, and pride in our own contribution. 

I know of no more effective instrument 
of national policy than the 6th Fleet with 
its Marines in the eastern Mediterranian. 
It is a tangible symbol of our national in- 
terest in that troubled area. And it is there 
now—for all the world to see and note. 

Those of us who still serve on the active 
Ust are mindful of what these men have 
left to us by way of example. They have 
shown us high courage, judgment, vast pro- 
fessional knowledge, Most of all, I feel that 
we are indebted to them for their clear ex- 
ample of integrity—that quality of moral 
soundness, absolute honesty, and pure devo- 
tion to duty and country. This has made 
our country great, our Navy great, our Marine 
Corps great, and it has made these great 
men. Thos of us who follow them are much 
in their debt. 

This we will remember. 


Tampa Harbor Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, appear- 
ing before the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives 
on Wednesday, May 8, in addition to 
myself were representatives of the Hills- 
borough County Port Authority, Mr. J. B. 
Colbert, director, and Mr. Norman S. 
Brown, attorney, speaking in behalf of 
the request for $2.25 million to be used 
in fiscal 1957-58 continuing work on the 
Tampa Harbor project. The brief pre- 
sented by the group is a remarkable 
presentation disclosing the phenomenal 
growth of the port of Tampa and the 
area it serves. I ask inclusion of a part 


of that report in the Recor at this time 


so that the Members may learn of the 
development of this public-works proj- 
ect that is so well qualified, so graphi- 


1957 


cally demonstrates the impact on the 
community, of this worthy project, and 
which demonstrates great willingness on 
the part of the community to cooperate 
with this Congress. ‘This is a striking 
example of the good that results from 
congressional support of a sound harbor 
project. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, the Hillsbor- 
ough County Port Authority has, in my 
opinion, done an outstanding job of 
community service. They have served 
diligently both the community and the 
Congress in meeting the demands made 
upon them for services and in present- 
ing a planned and productive program 
of growth for this great harbor, I would 
further include extracts from the brief 
of that authority presented to the com- 
mittee today and which is an excellent 


analysis of both the growth of the great 


west coast of Florida and the needs of 
the area in regard to continuation of the 
development of the port of Tampa, Fla. 
From this presentation, I am sure, a full 
understanding of the phenomenal re- 
sults of the Tampa Harbor project can 
be learned: 

The Hillsborough County Port Authority 
and the Florida communities served by Tam- 
pa Harbor are deeply grateful for the action 
of last year which led to the appropriation 
by the Congress of $4 million to continue the 
Tampa Harbor project. 

The port of Tampa is the major port of 
fabulous Florida. This port in many ways 
is exceeding the tremendous growth of the 
area which it serves. The port of Tampa 
continues to be one of the most rapidly 
growing ports in the United States—and this 
rapid expansion had Its genesis in the knowl- 
edge of the start of this project in January 
of 1955. 

This fact is mentioned to the end that 

you may better understand our request for 
appropriations for fiscal year 1957-58. The 
Sum of $2,250,000 is being requested for the 
continuance of the Tampa Harbor project 
in fiscal year 1958. 
The requested sum of $2,250,000 is the 
u mount recommended by the President in his 
budget message for fiscal year 1958. The 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
has advised us approximately $34, million 
Could be economically utilized in the per- 
formance of work on the continuance of this 
project in fiscal year 1958. This would con- 
tinue the rate of work performance at the 
snme level as that of fiscal year 1957. 

We realize, however, the tremendous task 
confronting your committee in meeting the 
appropriation demands for our entire Nation. 
We are perfectly willing to accept the judg- 
ment of the committee in this matter and 
accept the recommended appropriation of 
$2',4 million. 

It is emphasized that the forecasts of 
growth which we have submitted to you 
each year for the past few years have in 
truth and fact been too conservative as 
demonstrated by the actual happening of 
events. 

This again is the case this year. The ac- 
tunj Increase in new and additional port 
facilities, in industrial additions and the 
incr utilization of the port have in 
actuality substantially exceeded the estl- 
mates which were presented to you in July 
of 1955. The necessity for the rapid com- 
pletion of usable segments of the project 
coextensively with completion of these new 
285 facilities becomes increasingly imper- 
ative. 

I. CURRENT STATUS OF PROJECT 

1. Estimated total cost, $12,196,000: The 

Outstanding modifications to the Tampa 
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Harbor project were authorized in the 1950 
River, Harbor, and Flood Control Act (see 
H. Doc. No. 268, Blst Cong., 2d sess.). Gen- 
erally, this authorizes deepening the 54 miles 
of existing main ship channels from an ac- 
tual depth of 27 to 30 feet to a minimum 
depth of 34 feet, and widening channels from 
a minimum existing width of 300 to a mini- 
mum width of 400 feet. Estimated total cost 
of the project has been increased from $10,- 
800,000 to $12,196,000. Attached is a chart 
showing the various channels, cuts and turn- 
ing basins with the Corps of Engineers’ cost 
estimates for each of the various segments 
of the project. This increase in project cost 
is almost entirely due to the increased cost 
of dredging which is being generally en- 
countered throughout the United States. 

2. Already appropriated, 84977000 
already spent, $4,857,000: Fiscal year 1956 
Congress appropriated $977,000 for this proj- 
ect and for fiscal year 1957 appropriated $4 
million. The latter appropriation was $114 
million more than was initially recommended 
by the engineers and recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The additional $114 
million was appropriated due to the fact that 
between the time of the recommendation of 
the Budget Bureau and of the engineers 
work proceeded at a greatly accelerated pace 
which was completely unanticipated. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee was ad- 
vised of this fact and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers increased the 
appropriation to $4 million so that work 
on the project could continue throughout 
the fiscal year 1957. Had this appropria- 
tion not been made work would have been 
interrupted. The $4,977,000 so far appro- 
priated has been expended as follows (these 
are estimates of the port authority and have 
not been confirmed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers—who we understand have submitted 
detailed information in this regard): 


Fiscal year 
nim 
Total 
June 30, | June 30, 
meg 1957 
Tampa Ruy channels . $785, 000/82. 315, 000 88, 100, 000 
neumi Bar and Mu | 
t Key channels.. . 280,000) 1 350,900) E30, 000 
Pians and engineering. 130, 000 75,000) 25, 000 
Supervision and admin- 
ixtritign.. -.......2.. §7, 000 74. U 2R, 00N 
Hillsboro cfaUul= —— 600, U 


w, 600 


3 Includes supervision and administration. 


As may be seen the status of the project 
is as follows; 

1. Tampa Bay channels were completed 
during the fiscal year 1956-57, 

2. The work on Egmont Bar channel and 
Mullet Key Cut which is being performed 
by United States Government hopper dredge 
is approximately two-thirds completed. 
That is. work remains to be performed in 
fiscal 1958 of total cost of 8340,000. This 
will complete this segment of the project. 

3. A contract was let in January 1957 
covering all work to be performed on Hills- 
boro Channel in the total amount of $2,- 
377,814. As of July 1, 1957, work will re- 
main to be performed having a total cost 
including supervision and administration 
of approximately $1,670,000. This is pro- 
posed to be done in fiscal year 1958 and the 
estimated completion date is April 1958. 
This will complete the project up to Hooker's 
Point (I. e., the port authority terminal). 
This will provide immediate direct economic 
benefits and relief to shippers and tankers 
using the newly renovated port authority 
dock which provides 2,000 feet of berthing 
space with 34 feet of depth. 

4. Requested: Amendment of completion 
schedule; to complete usable segments of 
channel to upper Tampa Harbor: 


i 
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The port authority respectfully requests 
that the phases of the project be completed 
in the following order of priority: - 

1. First complete Egmont Channel; Mul- 
let Key Cut and the Tampa Bay channels, 

2. Hillsboro Channel. 
ae Sparkman Channel and Ybor turning 

sin. 

4. Port Tampa Channel and Port Tampa 
turning basin. 

5. Alafia River. 

6. Hillsboro River. 

(Under the original recommendation items 
1 and 2 were the same and items 5 and 6 
had the same relative positions. Items 3 
and 4 were relatively as follows: 

(3. Enlarge Port Tampa channels. 

(4. Enlarge Sparkman Channel and Ybor 
turning basin. 1 

(5. Enlarge Port Tampa turning basin.) 

The reasons an amendment of the com- 
pletion schedule is requested are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) There has been a substantial change 
in conditions since the original recommenda- 
tion was made to the district engineer some 
3 years ago. This essentially is due to the 
fact that since the original recommenda- 
tion was made over $9 million in new port 
facilities have been undertaken or com- 
mitted and over $90 million in new indus- 
trial facilities requiring deep water have 
been undertaken or committed; the volume 
of traffic not only has substantially in- 
creased but economic savings have cor- 
respondingly increased. 

(2) This is the most economical schedule 
of completion, A-contract has been let 
which will complete the Tampa Harbor 
project through the Hillsboro channels (1. 
e., items 1 and 2 above). Obviously, it 
would be better to leave the equipment on 
site and proceed with the dredging opera- 
tions through Sparkman Channel and Ybor 
turning basin which are approximately 1.5 
miles in length. 

(3) This completion schedule will imme- 
diately provide a completed usable segment 
of the project—and this will be provided to 
not only the greatest affected volume of ton- 
nage but also to the greatest number of 
vessels, shippers, affected members of the 
public as well as to the Department of 
Defense. 

In 1955 Port Tampa handled 37 percent of 
the tonnage of petroleum—63 percent being 
handled in the upper harbor, (Port Tampa, 
1,830,000 tons; upper harbor 3,115,000 tons.) 
In 1955 Port Tampa handled 46 percent of 
the phosphate, 1. e., 1,563,000 of 3,399,000 
tons. 

(4) The port authority estimates that the 
completion of this segment of the channel 
(i. e., Egmont, Mullet Key, Tampa Bay, Hills- 
boro, Sparkman, and Ybor Channels) will 
immediately effect approximately $11% mil- 
lion in calculable annual benefits. 

It. REQUESTED FOR 1957-58: APPROPRIATION OF 
$2,250,000 

The sum of $2,250,000 is requested for the 
continuance of work on the project for fiscal 
year 1957-58. This is the sum recommended 
by the President, This sum would be spent 
as follows: y ö 

1. Completion of work upon the Egmont 
Bar Channel and Mullet Key Cut by Govern- 
ment hopper dredge (€340,000). It is our 
understanding that this is in accordance 
with the plans of the Engineers. It is un- 
derstood that availability of United States 
Government hopper dredge permits the 
scheduling of such dredge for the perform- 
ance of all of the incompleted work on these 
two channels, 

2. The remaining part of the funds to be 
used in g the obligations under 
the contract currently being let on Tampa 
Bay channels ($1,670,000). ; 
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3. The remaining appropriated funds 
($240,000) would be spent on work per- 
formed on the Sparkman-Tbor Channels 
during May and June 1958. 

We wish to emphasize that this sum con- 
templates the use of only one dredge under 
private contract work and it also contem- 
plates that no advance of funds would be 
made during the current fiscal year. 


IO. JUSTIFICATION OF APPROPRIATION 


1. The tremendous growth of the port of 
Tampa; 3 years ago, and each year since 
that time, we have advised you and testi- 
fied before you that the start of this project 
would unquestionably trigger off" an un- 
precedented growth of the port of Tampa. 
That the shallow and inadequate channels 
of the port of Tampa impose a tremendous 
economic burden upon our port, which is 
not borne by any other major port in the 
United States or by any sizeable port in the 
South Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico, Events 
have more than amply substantiated that 
statement. The port of Tampa is the major 
marine gateway into “fabulous Florida.” 

_ The tremendous growth of the State of Flor- 
ida, is, of course, one of the major contrib- 
uting factors to the growth of the port of 
Tampa, But this is only one of the reasons 
for the tremendous growth of this port. 

We still believe, and so believing urge upon 
you, that the start of the Tampa harbor proj- 
ect has been the single greatest contributing 
factor to the tremendous growth of the port 
of Tampa. We hope that this factor of 
growth will be given the same consideration 
by you this year as you have in the past. 
We urge that these growth factors clearly 
indicate and strongly justify appropriation 
of sufficient funds to keep work proceeding 
apace and with unbroken continuity. 

2. Nineteen hundred and fifty-six ex- 
port and coastal rail car unloadings— 
Tampa, fifth largest port in the Na- 
tion—1956 export and coastal car unload- 
ings—Tampa is fifth ranking United States 
port: The port of Tampa in 1956 had a total 
of 62,614 export and coastal carloads unload- 
ing (except coke and coal). It is the fifth 
ranking United States port in this regard. 
Tampa's 1956 car unloadings exceeded 1955 
by 22 percent (11,148 cars). 

The growing national commercial impor- 
tance of the port of Tampa is seen by com- 
paring the 10 ranking United States ports 
in 1956 rail car unloadings. 


1956 1956 
A 1956 increase rænt 
Tort in order of | number of (or nere 
rank cur decrease) (or 
unloadings | over 1855 | decresse) 
curs over 155 
(1) New York... 9, 610 5 
(2) New Orleans 4, 10 4 
(3) Baltimore . 4, 893 5 
(4) Galveston . 13, 643 18 
(5) Tama 11, 148 22 
(6) Philadelphia. 2, 854 5 
(7) Hampton 
Roads_.... 57, 13] (—5, 758) (—9) 
8) Portland, 
Oreg „ 932 12, 792 2 
(9) San Frun- 
cisco. 47, 993 785 2 
(10) Houston 42, Guus 3, 897 10 


Norg.—PT Kept. 6A, sheet 17, Association American 
Railroads, 

For the first quarter of 1957 the car un- 
loadings at the port of Tampa continued at 
a growing pace of a total of 16,677 cars—an 
increase over first quarter 1958 of 1,434 
cars, or approximately 10 percent. 

The port of Tampa is increasingly becom- 
ing the marine hub of the Southeastern 
United States. Its commercial importance as 
a port in the Southeastern United States is 
evidenced by the fact that its total 1956 car 
unloadings exceeded the combined 1956 car 
unloadings of Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, Port Everglades, Miami, Pensacola, 
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and Mobile—and the Tampa increase in cars 
unloaded in 1956 over 1955 exceeded the 
combined increase of the compared ports. 


1956 per- 
1956 numi- | 1956 in- cent of 
Port ber of car | crease (or | increase 
unloadings | decrease) (or de- 
over 1955 Crease 
over 1955 
Tampa 62, 614 11,148 22 
Mobilie... 23, 689 885 Al 
Pensacola. 3.40 A55 15 
Nm. 4.250 (045) (—17) 
Port Everglades.. 2,048 530 35 
Jacksonville. 5, O34 1,134 v2) 
Savannah. 14,125 (—840) 6) 
Charleston. 9, 704 568 6 


... Nes Ee a ON ns 

These car unloadings at the port of Tampa 
largely comprise bulk commodities—the 
water transportation of which is receiving 
severe economic penalties due to “light 
loading” and “delay time“ caused by the 
present shallow channels. This emphasizes 
the necessity of completing the Tampa Har- 
bor project with all reasonable speed. 

We think it particularly pertinent with 
reference to increased usage of the port and 
utilization of its facilities that this is an 
increase of over 800 percent over the cor- 
responding period of 1940—it is by far the 
most substantial increase of any South At- 
lantic or gulf port for this period of time. 

3. Fiscal year 1956 customs receipts, 
$3,897,000, up 39 percent over fiscal year 
1955. Foreign commerce, too, is increasing 
at an accelerated pace—and at a rate in ex- 
cess of our forecast of prior years, 

Customs receipts of the port of Tampa for 
the fiscal year 1955 totaled $3,896,932. An 
increase of $1,104,000 over 1954. Or to ex- 
press It differently, customs receipts for 1955 
were up over 39 percent over 1954. 

Customs collections for the first 8 months 
of fiscal year 1957 total $3,587,675. It would 
indicate that for fiscal year 1957 they may 
reach or exceed $5 million. Another indi- 
eation of the growing commercial impor- 
tance of this port—an increase over 1950 
customs collections ot over 250 percent. 

Foreign and domestic commercial interests 
even more than the home folks are aware of 
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and inquiring into the tremendous 
and potentialities of the port of Tampa. 

The customs value of goods imported from 
nations of free Europe through the Tampa 
district totaled $37,670,000 in 1955. This was 
greater than the value of such goods im 
through the districts of Mobile and New 
Orleans combined. This tremendous growth 
is not a shift in emphasis from our larger 
Sister ports; it is essentially to meet the de- 
mands for these foreign products made by the 
area served by the port of Tampa. 

This continued increase in customs col- 
lections evidences the fact that imports into 
the port’ of Tampa are becoming increas- 
ingly diversified in nature and of much 
higher value. In 1956 foreign imports (ex- 
clusive of petroleum products) exceeded 
over 500,000 tons comprised of 58 different 
classifications of general cargo. 

4. 1955 port tonnage, 10,656,000 tons, up 
8% percent over 1954; 1956 port tonnage; 
12,265,000 tons, up 13.1 percent over 1955. 
In 1955. 10,656,046 tons of cargo passed 
through the port of Tampa. 

This was the largest tonnage that ever 
moved through, the port of Tampa in a 
single year. This represents an increase of 
approximately 850,000 tons over the port 
tonnage for 1954 and was an Increase of over 
8 % percent over the year 1954. 

Based upon preliminary estimates, which 
in prior years have proven reasonably accu- 
rate, the port authority calculates 1956 ton- 
nage to be 12,265,000 tons, an increase of 
13.1 percent over 1955. 

We mention this, as we have in our prior 
appearances before you, calculated prospec- 
tive port tonnage upon the bases of an 
increase in port tonnage of 7.6 percent an- 
nual increase. We now consider that too 
conservative as in each of the past 3 years 
port tonnage has increased over 814 percent 
per year over the preceding year. In this 
regard you will note from the following 
comparative port statistics of the compared 
ports Tampa is increasing the utilization 
and useage of its port tremendously, It is 
the largest port lying between Hampton 
Roads. and Mobile. Its growth continues 
unabated. 


Comparative port statistics 


190 1954 fisenl 
1940 port | 1950 port | 1955 port custom year 
tonnage tonnage tonnage | collection | customs 
collected 
J. 953, 724 | 7, 517,476 | 10, 056, (46 fl, 799, 531 $3, 804, 932 
4,900, O00 | 7, 233,103 | 15,483,028 | 1,068, AOL | 1, 224, 415 
3, 112, 948 | 4, 159,074 | 6,475,048 | 1, 283, 931 | 2, 87H, $09 
3, 58), 120 3. 471, 199 60 2. 441. 150 4, 000, 000 
876.727 | 1,808, 552 | 2, 884, 258 337, 838 | 1,334 435 
030, 707 | 1, 040, 606 | 1,253, 523 148 3, 805 
651, 041 447, 500 702, 091 20, 475 33, 970 


-| Prior | 195 
Present chan- Date deepened chan- | national 
nol depth nel port 
depth | ranking 
Feet 
Toer 27 to 30 feet, 1936... 27 23 
Mobile 30 feet, 1006 32 22 
Jucksonyiile._..] 34 foet, 1951. $ 30 “4 
Sayannah. .. 22. 34 foot, 1453. 3o 39 
Everglades.. e. 35 lebt, 1980. None s6 
Panama City.. 32 feet, 1949. x 27 7 
Pensacola... | 32 et, 1864 3 74 
1 Not known, 


5. Over $9 million new port facilities since 
January 1955: Since the apparent assured 
start of this project in January 1955 over 
$9 million in new and improved port facili- 
ties have been undertaken by private inter- 
ests. This is an additional $3,500,000 in new 
port facilities since our appearance before 
you last year. These new port facilities in- 
clude piers, wharves, bulkheads, privately 
dredged channels and turning basins, bulk 
cargo loading, unloading and storage facili- 
ties for oll and other petroleum products, 
Phosphate and chemical products, molasses, 
grain, and other commodities. 

We submit that this is clear and present 
evidence of the fact that the local community 
served by this port is aware of its respon- 
sibility and is fulfilling that responsibility. 

These new port facilities include: 

Florida Power Corp.: Dredging over 
5,000 yards of new channel with turning 


basin to 34-foot depth; bulkheading, dock- 
ing and petroleum discharge facilities. Total 
cost, $4,500,000 (increase of $1,800,000 since 
last year). 

Tampa Electric Co.: Dredging new chan- 
nel to Black Point to 30-foot depth (docking 
and unloading facilities fill), $500,000. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: Improving 
Port Tampa Terminal by widening slip 107 
feet for distance of 1,500 feet and dredging 
slip to depth of 35 feet, relocating piers, 
bulkheads, road and railroad tracks, $850,000. 

Dlinois Grain Corp.: Grain elevators, wharf 
and mechanized unloading facilities. 

Tampa Terminals, Inc.: Construction of 
phosphate storage silos, wharf loading and 
unloading facilities. f 

Tampa Sand & Material Co.: 1,000 feet 
bulkheading on Ybor Channel. 

Tampa Molasses Co.: Molasses terminal 
and storage facilities. 
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Ingram Oil Co.: OIl terminal facilities. 

Texas Co.: New storage tanks. 

Pure Oil Co.: Oil terminal facilities. 

Republic Olf: New storage tanks. 

Gulf Oil Co.: New s tanks. 

Shell Oil Co.: New loading facilities. 

Hillsborough County Port Authority: Ren- 
Ovation of 1,000 foot dock, dredging to depth 
34 feet, 2.000 feet berthing space. 

6. Over 895. million new “deep water” in- 
dustrial construction—Since January 1955: 
We advised you last year (May 1956) that 
since January of 1955 over $70 million in 
new “deep water” industrial construction 
had been undertaken—that is, construction 
by new industries or expanding industries 
requiring as a part of their operation deep- 
water sites or deepwater shipping facilities. 

Since last year an additional $25 million 
in new deep water industrial construction 
has been undertaken. A total of $95 million 
of industrial construction utilizing the in- 
creased depth to be provided by completion 
of the harbor project. 

It is anticipated that the industrial dis- 
persal requirements of the Defense Appro- 
priation Act of 1056 will in immediate future 
years result in more industries of this nature 
moving into the port area, General Electric 
Corp. and Minneapolis-Honeywell Corp. have 
commenced construction of large plants in 
the area served by the port. 

Requirements of the Defense Department 
itself are requiring greater utilization of port 
facilities. It is our understanding that petro- 
leum storage facilities of the Air Force are 
being substantially increased at Tampa. The 
details of this information are readily avail- 
able to you. 

None of these very substantial expendi- 
tures are included in the above amount of 
$95 million. All of this is indicative of the 
increasing utilization of this port and of the 
necessity for providing it with channel fa- 
cilities permitting use of modern vessels. 

These new industries include: 

Schlitz Brewing Co.: Export brewery, ca- 
pacity 1 million barrels per year. 

Southland Petroleum Co.: 30,000 barrel 
gasoline refinery and manufacture of attend- 
ant byproducts. 

Tampa Electric Co.: 125,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant, 

Florida Power Corp.: 125,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant. 

American Cable Co.: Cable manufactur- 
ing plant (completed in 1956 at a cost of 
approximately $5 million. The company in 
October 1956 announced a 60-percent plant 
expansion program. i 

Dibbs Aluminium Products Corp.: New 
manufacturing plant. 

Ingram Oil Co.: Ou terminal facilities. 

Texas Co.: New asphalt plant. 

Pure Oil Co.: Oil terminal facilities. 

Tampa Terminals, Inc.: New phosphate 
terminal, storage loading and unloading 
facilities. 

Illinois Grain Corp.: Marine grain eleva- 
tor and terminal facilities, 

Tampa Molasses Co.: Molasses loading and 
storage. 

There are others, these are the principal 
Starts. If desired, data concerning each can 
be furnished to you—or the same may be 
obtained from the United States engineers 
to whom it has been given. 

7. Proposed port facilities and industrial 
Construction. As presented to you last year 
there is approximately $5 million in proposed 
additional port facility construction, Sur- 
veys and studies for which are now under- 
Way. This is both public and private con- 
struction. The port authority is now in the 
Process of completing 35 acres of new dredg- 
ed-channel-front industrial acreage. 

It is reasonable to assume that a sub- 
Stantial part of this proposed new port- 
facility construction will be undertaken. 

In speaking of new industrial construc- 
tion the trend of new industries to Florida 
and to this section of Florida is truly 
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so fabulous that a projection of its use 
would be so fantastic as to be unbe- 
evable. As a matter of fact. what has 
occurred In the past 2 years could not be 
belieyably forecast 3 years ago. The ines- 
capable fact is that both established and 
new industries, as well as prospective indus- 
tries, in the formation of their plans and 
in the determination of their business moves 
sre depending upon the speedy completion 
of the Tampa Harbor project. As you have 
in the past, we know that you will give your 
thoughtful consideration to this most im- 
portant factor, 

8. Population served “by Tampa Harbor, 
July 1956, 1.520.000 persons—up 13 percent 
over July 1954: The population of 25 coun- 
ties served by the port of Tampa was esti- 
mated at in excess of 1,520,000 as of July 1, 
1956. An increase of over 13 percent over 
the July 1. 1954, estimate. It was estimated 
that at July 1, 1956, the city of Tampa had 
a population of 250,000—an increase of over 
10 percent over its population at July 1, 
1954. 

The estimated population of the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg metropolitan area is 578,347. 
These estimates were made using standards 
and criteria generally approved by the 
United States Census Bureau and the same 
criteria were used for making both esti- 
mates. n 

The nonagricultural employment of Hilis- 
borough County for the month of June 1956 
totaled 86,900 persons, an Increase of 8 per- 
cent over the 80,400 persons so employed in 
the preceding period of 1955. 

All of these establishments are reflecting 
regular and steady increases in employment. 
In this regard, we submitted to you the 
results of a survey conducted last year by 
the Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
showing over one-third of the businesses 
and manufacturers were users of the port. 


IV. 1956 BENEFIT-COST RATIO; 3.2 TO 1 


1. Annual sayings, $1,513,000—up 57 per- 
cent over 1955: The Corps of Engineers in 
October of 1956 estimated the benefit-cost 
ratio of the Tampa Harbor project to be 
3.2 to 1. This is based on 1955 port tonnage 
and on the revised estimate of a total proj- 
ect cost of $12 million and direct annual 
benefits $1,512,900. The Corps of Engineers 
estimate that the annual benefits to be de- 
riyed upon completion of the port of Tampa 
and main Tampa ship channeis are as fol- 
lows: 


United | Port un- 
United | States | thority 
States engineers tuw 
engineers} Oct. 1, exti- 
Ty) 10%, esti-| nate 
4 project mate bused 
‘locument) bossi on 1955 
estimate | on 1955 | tonnage 
tonnsge 
Savings from reduced 
layover time, taukers.| $123,000 | $01, 200 | $01, a0 
Savings from reduced 
layover time, dry- 
cargo vessels... 96,000 | 256, 000 2 000 
Savings froin increased 
loadings, petroleum ; 
Dritt 163, 000 | 464,400 | 1,021, 440 


Alafia River: Savings 
from climination of 


rail line huul cs... 108,300 | 191, 000 101, 

, Totalanuual sey- 
8 495, 300 1. 512,000 2. Hh. 40 
B/C ratio 01 43tol 


We believe it particularly noteworthy that 
the Corps of Engineers submitted to you last 
year a benefit-cost ratio of 2.25 to 1 based 
upon a project cost of $11 million and annual 
benefits of $966,400. In 1 year the estimated 
annual benefits haye increased 53 percent. 
In other words, even though the cost of the 
project is increasing with generally increas- 
ing costs this is more than offset by the 
increase in annual benefits to be derived, so 
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that the benefit-cost ratio is becoming more 
favorable each year. We think this worthy 
of your consideration as being indicative of 
the necessity for a prompt completion of the 
project. 

The port authority estimates the direct 
annual benefits based upon 1955 figures to 
be $2,069,940. The criteria and standards 
used in making this estimate are those used 
by the Corps of Engineers. The evaluated 
annual benefits are the same as the engi- 
neers with the one exception “savings from 
increased loadings petroleum products.” The 
port authority estimates that this amount 
is $1,021,440 rather than $464,400, as esti- 
mated by the United States Engineers. 
The basis of calculation is based upon an 
actual survey, tanker by tanker, of the tank- 
ers using the port in 1953 and 1954. This 
survey was eliminated in 1955. However, 
there is no change in the factual circum- 
stances and those facts ascertained by the 
survey would be true. Upon this basis of 
annual benefits of $2,069,940 the benefit-cost 
ratio is 43 to 1. An increase in benefit-cost 
ratio in the past year of 39 percent. This is 
an increase in annual benefits of over 400 
percent over the 1950 estimates by the engi- 
neers of $495,300. We believe these figures 
briefly and dramatically show the immense 
benefit to the port area that will be brought 
by the completion of the project. This evi- 
dences the need for rapid completion of this 
project. 

V. ELIMINATION OF MARINE HAZARDS 


We have heretofore submitted to the dis- 
trict engineers, Corps of eers, a survey 
of marine casualties occurring in Tampa 
Harbor and which were attributable in whole 
or in part to the inadequate channels of 
Tampa Harbor. The increasing traffic in the 
port is correspondingly increasing the dan- 
gers that are involved. In the past 15 months 
there have occurred the most costly collisions 
and marine casualtics in the history of the 
port. 

The completion of the project will most 
substantially lessen these marine risks. 


VI. PROSPECTIVE PORT USAGE 


In 1959: 17 million tons—benefit-cost 
ratio, 6 to 1: The port authority estimates 
that the annual tonnage of the port of 
Tampa in 1959 will exceed 17 million tons. 
This estimate Is based upon two factors: 

1. That the normal business of the port 
will continue to grow at the rate of 8.5 per- 
cent per year over the previous year for the 
next 3 years. This gives an estimated normal 
port tonnage for 1959 of 15,667,000 tons. As 
mentioned, we believe this to be conservative 
as the rate of growth each year for the past 
5 years has exceeded this figure, For ex- 
ample, 1956 tonnage exceeded 1955 by over 
13 percent, and the first quarter of 1957 has 
exceeded the first quarter of 1956 in excess of 
this amount. March of 1957 produced the 
largest volume of port traffic both in tonnage 
and number of ship entries ever enjoyed by 
the port of Tampa; over 225 merchant vessels 
with a total tonnage of approximately 1,200,- 
000 tons. a 

2. In 1959 there will be 1,750,000 addi- 
tional tons of commodities required by new 
industrial plants now under construction, as 
follows: Coal, 750.000 tons; petroleum 750. 
000 tons. This projection does not Include 
the tonnage that will be produced by the 
proposed Southland Refinery. This does not 
include the potential tonnage that will be 
produced by the 1,000-acre planned indus- 
trial site of the Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce. 5 


Proposed, as well as started, new indus- 
tries and facilities by 1959 will increase port 
usage by 3,800,000 tons, as follows: 


Tons 
Petroleum tee Saye og ee 2, 486, 000 
Coal CS 5s ne ge a 750, 000 
Other produets . 650, 000 
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Upon this basis it is entirely realistic to 
anticipate a maximum utilization of the port 
in 1959 of approximately 19 million tons. 

This analysis of prospective port growth 
and usage is also substantiated by exam- 
ination of the principal factors contributing 
to port usage. 

(A) Rate of growth by known port usage 
factors. 

1. Petroleum.—tIn 1959, 7,374,000 tons: In 
prior years we have advised you that the 
normal annual increase in tonnage of pe- 
troleum and its products would approxi- 
mate 10 percent each year (e. g., see last 
year's brief, p. 25). 

Actual experience indicates this to be ac- 
curate. In 1955 petroleum tonnage totaled 
4,945,000 tons. The experience in 1956 con- 
tinues to indicate that this projection ts 
realistic. 

This projection does not include or give 
any weight to the increased tonnage result- 
ing from location of Southland Oil Refinery 
adjacent to Black Point in the upper harbor. 
Reasonableness of the projection is seen in 
the new industries and facilities and known 
oil terminal expansion plans heretofore set 
forth in detail. 

2. Phosphate.—In 1959, 4,712,000 tons: In 
1955 there were 3,399,000 tons of phosphate 
which passed through the port of Tampa. 
‘This is an increase of 38 percent in the past 
5 years. Based upon known factors, includ- 
ing new and improved storage, loading and 
terminal facilities and known waterborne 
plans for phosphate, a projected increase of 
8.5 percent per year is believed realistic and 
the attainable fact. On this basis, in 1959 
the tonnage of phosphate will be 4,712,000 
tons. This is embodied in the projection 
of 1959 tonnage of 15 million tons. It is 
important to note that the above projected 
1959 tonnages for petroleum and phosphate 
when combined maintain the. historic ratio 
of 75 percent to 80 percent of total port 
tonnage. Experience during part of 1956 
indicates the above projection to be accu- 
rate. 

3. Coastwise trade—In 1959, 8,427,000 
tons: Last year we estimated a projected 
growth of coastwise trade of 5.1 percent each 
year for 5 years using 1954 as the base year; 
that is, a 1959 coastwise tonnage of 7,024,000 
tons. It is apparent that this estimate is 
too low. In the 5-year period 1949-1954 the 
average annual increase in coastwise ton- 
nage was 9.1 percent. In 1955 tonnage to- 
taled 6,071,000 tons—an increase over 1954 
of 10.8 percent. Based upon the known 
factors of normal growth it is believed 9 
percent is an accurate basis of projection. 
Using the 1954 tonnage of 5,477,000 tons as 
the base the 1959 coastwise tonnage will total 
8,427,000 tons. 

4. Latin-American trade—1959, 981,000 
tons: Last year we estimated 1959 Latin- 
American tonnage to be 981,000 tons, This 
is based on an average annual increase of 
44.3 percent. The 1956 tonnage has not yet 
been compiled; our preliminary estimate in- 
dicates this projection to be sound. 

The port authority is now sponsoring a 
special project study of Latin-American 
trade. The increasing interest in Tampa as 
a marine gateway to Latin America further 
substantiates this projection. 

(B) 1959 benefit-cost ratio, 6 to 1—Di- 
rect annual savings, $2,878,600: Based upon 
an estimated tonnage in 1959 of 15 million 
tons, of which petroleum accounts for 7,- 
374,000 tons and phosphate 4,712,000 tons, 
direct annual savings would total $2,048,000 
based upon the direct annual savings as 
estimated by the United States engineers 
for the year 1955 (e. g., $1,512,900, see supra). 
This savings is calculated as follows: Sav- 
ings from reduced layover time, tankers— 
$909,000; savings from increased loadings, 
petroleum products—#691,918; the other 
figures of the engineers are accepted on a 
current basis although it is known that 
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they are inadequate based upon 15 million 
tons. 

Based upon the savings from increased 
loadings of petroleum products as computed 
by the port authority ($1,522,000), the total 
annual savings would be $2,787,600. 

It is to be noted that the benefit-cost 
ratio in one instance would be 4.3 to 1 and 
in the other instance (using port authority 
estimate) 6 to 1. 

CONCLUSION 


We appreciate the understanding of our 
situation and of our problem which you 
have demonstrated in the past. Our ap- 
preciation of the assistance which you have 
given us in the past we believe is best evi- 
denced by the tremendous growth and in- 
vestment in new port facilities and in new 
deep water industries. 

We also realize the problems confronting 
your committee. Namely, the complex prob- 
lem of determining the amount of public 
works appropriations within budgetary 
limitations for the fiscal year 1958. As we 
have stated before, we stand perfectly will- 
ing to have the comparative merits of our 
project as a navigation project determined 
upon any external criteria applied with 
equal force to other navigation projects. 

We urgently request that you recommend 
for the fiscal year 1957-58 the appropria- 
tion of not less than $2,250,000 for this 
project to the end that the project may go 
forward on a sound and economical basis 
and provide a completed usable segment of 
the project within the fiscal year 1958. 

The members of the Hillsborough County 
Port Authority who are the local governing 
body having jurisdiction over this project 
are as follows: J. M. Ingram, chairman; 
James L. Ferman, vice chairman; Richard 
E. Knight, secretary; W. J. Barritt, Jr., J. B. 
Colbert, Jack P. Fitzgerald, manager. 


Hazleton (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce 
Wins Top Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following lead article 
from the Hazleton Plain Speaker of May 
8, 1957, which states that the Hazleton 
job opportunities for its men earned the top 
award in a community development 
contest: 

HAZLETON Wins COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Contest—Errorts To Burrp New WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES IN AREA CITED 
Greater Hazleton’s campaign to increase 

job opportunities for its men earned the top 

award yesterday in a statewide contest on 
community development, 

This city, which was entered In competi- 
tion by the Greater Hazleton Chamber of 
Commerce, won over such cities as Phila- 
delphla, Pittsburgh, Allentown, Wilkes-Barre, 
and Scranton. . 

Hazleton's tirst prize of $1,500 for achieve- 
ments in 1956 was awarded in the top class 
of Pennsylvania's second annual community 
development contest, Communities of 25,000 
and Over Population. 

PRESENTATION PLANNED 

Certificates of achievement will be pre- 
sented to community leaders and representa- 
tives of sponsoring organizations at a lunch- 
eon in Harrisburg, May 27. Later, a cere- 
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mony will be held in this city for presenta- 
tion of the cash award and an aluminum 
plaque citing the community's accomplish- 
ments. S 

OTHER WINNERS 


Other winners in the class A division (for 
cities of over 25,000 population) were an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania State Chamber 
of Commerce as follows: 

Second prize of $1,000: Washington. This 
award will be matched by West Penn Power 
Co., raising Washington's winnings to $2,000. 

Third prize of $750: Uniontown. Matched 
by West Penn Power Co., making Union- 
town’s winnings $1,500. 

Fourth prize of $500: Erie. 

Honorable mentions in class A were given 
to Allentown, Lancaster, Reading, and Wil- 
Hamsport. 

Carlisle was the winner in the class B divi- 
sion for communities with a 10,000 to 25,000 
population. 

CONCRETE RECOGNITION 


Wilbur J. Evans, local chamber president, 
remarked that It is always pleasant to se- 
cure recognition for a good job well done. 
In this particular instance we of the cham- 
ber of commerce feel it is especially gratify- 
ing because it is concrete recognition by an 
outside agency of the tremendous efforts and 
accomplishments by the people of our 
community.” 

President Evans added that winning this 
award will not only encourage further efforts 
but will give our area additional publicity 
and spread the name of Hazelton through- 
out the State and entire Nation. 

“To all of those people who have had a 
part in winning this award,” he stated, “we 
want to again extend our thanks and con- 
gratulations.” — 

The contest is sponsored by the State 
chamber of commerce, Bell Telephone Co., 
State Commerce Department, Pennsylvania 
Electric Association, State Farm Bureau 
Federation, Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association, and 
the Pennsylyania Natural Gas Men's As- 
sociation, 

SIX PROJECTS ENTERED 


The local chamber of commerce submitted 
six projects for the calendar year 1956: 

1. Formation of a planned industrial park, 
a $740,000 industrial fund-raising effort. 

2. The “operation trees” campaign. 

3. Dime-a-week campaign, with a goal of 
$25,000, and its successor, Can-Do. 

4. Secure airline service to Hazelton Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 

5. Construction of a general purpose fac- 
tory bullding to secure jobs for mien. 

6. Development of job opportunities. 

Included in the above projects were these 
area communities: Hazleton, West Hazleton, 
Conyngham, Beaver Meadows, Weatherly, 
McAdoo, and the following townships: Black 
Creek, Butler, Conyngham, Hazle, Sugarloaf, 
Banks, Lausanne, Lehigh, Kidder, Packer, De- 
lano, East Union, North Union, Kline, and 
Rush. 

THIRTEEN COSPONSORS 


Thirteen regional organizations partici- 
pated ‘as cosponsors of the Greater Hazleton 
entry in the statewide contest. 

These organizations and their entering of- 
ficials: 

Southside Playground Association, Rich- 
ard M. Parsons, president. 

Arthur Street Playground Association, 
Irene T. Dobra, chairman of the landscape 
committee. 

Twelfth Ward Community Association, 
Charles Schadder, president. 

Thirteenth Ward Civic and Social Club, 
C. J. Humenick, secretary. 

Anthracite Council of Girl Scouts, Inc., 
Mrs. Philip Herbert, president. 

Girl Scouts of Troop 12, Drums, Mrs. John 
S. Williams, leader. 
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Greater Hazleton Chamber of Commerce, 
Wilbur J. Evans, president, 

Boy Scouts of America, Anthracite Coun- 
cll, Inc., H. J. Peterson, scout executive. 

Weatherly Rotary Club, John Timko, secre- 


Weatherly Boy Scouts, John Koehler. 

Weatherly Flower Club, Mrs. Robert 
Kunkle. 

Hazleton Garden Club, Mrs. Kari H. Young, 
president. 

Bureau of Employment Security, Penn- 
Sylvania State Employment Service, Joseph 
J. Garrity, manager. 

In addition, the participation of all or- 
ganizations active in the Can-Do program 
Was considered as a factor in the final de- 
Cision. 

THE HIGHEST COMPLIMENT 

Dr. Edgar L. Dessen, president of Can-Do, 
Temarked last night that the award, the 
highest commendation in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for community improvement, is “the 
highest compliment that could possibly be 
given to our loyal and hard-working citi- 
Zens.” 


Rivers Bridge Confederate Memorial 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to have included in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp a speech the Honorable 
W. J. Bryan Dorn, a Representative in 
Congress from South Carolina, made at 
the sist annual celebration of Rivers 
Bridge Confederate Memorial Associa- 
tion in South Carolina on May 10, 1957. 

This speech was made on Confederate 
Memorial Day and the Battle of Rivers 
Bridge occurred at the end of the Civil 
War when a handful of southern sol- 
diers held off more than three divisions 
of Union troops. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
MEMBER or CONGRESS, 81sT ANNUAL CELE- 
BRATION OF RIVERS BRIDGE CONFEDERATE 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, May 10, 1957 


It is fitting and proper that you, now and 


forever, honor the brave and gallant men 


who fought here at Rivers Bridge for a 
Cause they believed to be right and just. 
The Confederate soldier faced overwhelming 
Odds for 4 years because he believed in the 
Principle of States rights and local self- 
government. While finally losing on the 
battlefield, his efforts were crowned with 
Success in staving off for nearly 100 years 
the autocratic Federal dictatorship now 
looming ;menacingly on the horizon. The 
men at Rivers Bridge were dedicated men. 
They were courageous, independent, self- 
reliant. They sacrificed everything—their 
homes, their lives, their fortunes in an all- 
Out effort against unconstitutional usurpa- 
tion. We, the grandsons and granddaughters 
Of these brave men, will do no less today in 
upholding the principles and ideals for 
Which they fought and died. 

In a sense, the War Between the States 
Was a renewal of the Revolutionary War. 
In the Revolution, the American patriots 
Were fighting against the autocratic power 
of King George III. The South, in the 
Confederate War, was fighting against what 
they believed to be usurpation of States 
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rights and individual liberty by an auto- 
cratic, powerful Federal Government. It 
was a continuation of the long struggle for 
local government hgainst autocracy. This is 
a never-ending struggle. Liberty is some- 
thing that has to be won, defended, and 
fought for over and over again. Basic and 
fundamental principles of government and 
political philosophy never change. They 
are the same “yesterday, today, and for- 
ever.” 

In America today, we see a renewal, on a 
large scale, of the fight against centraliza- 
tion and federalism. The stakes today are 
higher than in 1861. The same funda- 
mental issues are involved. The revolution 
today will be peaceful but no less deter- 
mined. It will be fought out in the State 
legislatures and the halls of Congress, be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and by television, 
radio, the press, and in the hearts and 
minds of individual citizens. It is not a 
sectional fight today between the North 
and South, but it is a battle between those, 
on one hand, who believe in a strong na- 
tlonalist, socialist state, and those, on the 
other hand, who believe in States rights 
and a maximum of individual liberty. At 
stake today is trial by jury, freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom of the 
press, and the time-honored principles and 
ideals so paramount in previous revolutions 
and struggles for freedom. We must fight 
today, by peaceful means, just as our fore- 
fathers fought in the Revolution and as our 
grandfathers fought in the cause of the 
Confederacy. The fate of the entire free 
world rests on the outcome of our efforts. 
Federal encroachment, for a while, was a 
creeping encroachment. It was often in- 
tangible and little noticed by the average 
citizen, but today it is open and is moving 
at a fantastic pace, 

We have, in 20 years, seen the Federal 
budget go from $6,150,000,000 to a proposed 
budget of 72 billion for the fiscal year 1958. 
We have seen those on the Federal payroll 
increase from 876,600 in 1937 to 2,407,491 
today. There has been no such increase in 
the national income nor in the increase of 
our population. In 1937 the population of 
the Unilted States was 128 million. Today 
our population is estimated at 168 million— 
an increase of only 33 percent, The Fed- 
eral budget, on the other hand, has increased 
by 1,050 percent over 20 years ago. The in- 
terest on the national debt today is greater 
than the entire Federal budget 20 years ago. 
We, the taxpayers, are paying the colossal 
sum ot over $7 billion on the money that 
we owe during this fiscal year. 

The departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government are writing 90 percent of 
the legislation today or are making rules 
and regulations with the full force and in- 
tent of law. The direct representatives of 
the people are being bypassed and subjected 
to propaganda by these ever-growing agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. The tax- 
payer's money is being spent to propagandize 
him of the glories of the welfare state. The 
American citizen is being subjected to a bar- 
rage of propaganda extolling the virtues of 
the Federal autocracy, The people are being 
led into a socialistic pit of no return. The 
moral character of our people is being un- 
dermined by excessive taxation to support 
this Federal army of national and inter- 
national spenders—professional spenders 
who have done nothing in 20 years but 
spend the money of the once-sovereign 
American citizen. In the name of fighting 
communism, the Federal Government is 
adopting socialistic and communistic meth- 
ods. This centralized authority is pretend- 
ing to stop a disease by spreading more of 
that same disease—the plague of interna- 
tional socialism. While wasting billions of 
dollars abroad in a futile effort to stop ad- 
vancing communism, we are adopting Marx- 
ist doctrines through the back door here at 
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home and subjecting our people to unprec- 
edented regimentation. 

Almost every Federal department and 
many of the committee reports of Congress 
justify their actions in the name of oppos- 
ing communism. It seems that all Russia 
has to do to get this Federal bureaucracy to 
adopt many of its methods is to criticize our 
Constitution and our way of life. Already, 
Government is extracting from the Ameri- 
can people, on the average, nearly 35 cents 
on every dollar that they earn. We are, 
therefore, one-third of the way to national 
socialism or communism because we are 
forced to work one-third of the time to sup- 
port the Federal hierocracy. The danger 
point will be reached in a few years when 
the Federal Government starts extracting 
Trom our people 50 percent of their income. 
‘The French people rose in revolution against 
Louis XVI when his autocratic dictatorship 
took from the people 50 percent of their 
earnings. 

The present civil-rights bill before the 
Congress is aimed at the rights of the States 
and our individual liberties. I do believe our 
forefathers, in their heroic struggle of 1861 
65, postponed the day of Federal encroach- 
ment until recent times. The advocates of 
centralization are today making another all- 
out effort. Today the South is again oppos- 
ing this centralization. We are being aided 
by patriotic Americans in every State of the 
American Union. Our numbers are daily in- 
creasing, and I am optimistic of some meas- 
ure of success. The present civil-rights bill 
is another attempt to circumvent our Con- 
stitution and our legal processes to please 
the Communist and Socialist propagandists. 
This bill proposes to deny trial by jury in 
ciyil-rights cases and substitute trial by com- 
missions or by Federal Judges. It proposes to 
harass our people and our local and State 
law-enforcement agencies. It would create 
a Federal gestapo within the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office to intimidate our people. 

I want to remind the descendants of those 
brave men who fought here at Rivers Bridge 
and my fellow South Carolinians whose fore- 
bears followed Wade Hampton that the civil- 
rights bill now before your Congress would 
create a Federal commission appointed by 
the President to investigate unwritten 
charges of discrimination, a Federal com- 
mission empowered to subpena citizens to 
appear hundreds of miles away in a strange 
city to answer vague and unfounded 
charges, These charges could be brought 
against you by word of mouth without the 
identity of the accuser becoming known. 
The bill plainly states that anyone about to 
engage in an attempt to discriminate can be 
brought before the Commission or into the 
Federal courts. This bill would create an- 
other Assistant Attorney General with a staff 
of assistants charged solely with investigat- 
ing charges of discrimination and tampering 
with the- election laws of certain sovereign 
American States. This type of legislation is 
being strongly advocated by pseudoliberals 
who claim to champion the cause of minority 
groups and the underprivileged. I believe we 
in the South and in other sections of our 
country of a like mind are the real, true lib- 
erals. We believe in the principles and ideals 
of Thomas Jefferson. We believe, with him, 
that the least governed are the best governed. 
We share his fears about the power of the 
Supreme Court and a centralized Federal 
Government. As true liberals, we are fight- 
ing to preserve the liberties of our people, the 
sovereignty of our States, ana local self- 
government, 

The so-called liberal of today is advo- 
cating more Federal authority and is sup- 
porting every decision of the Supreme Court. 
He is a phony liberal who seeks to take away 
from the people and add to the already 
bloated Federal autocracy. In all the history 
of the world, when power was placed in the 


hands of a few men, it was at the expense of 
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the power of the people and, I might add, 
it was principally at the expense of the un- 
derprivileged and the minority races. When 
excessive taxation is wrung from the people 
and the money placed in the hands of dic- 
tators, the people lose their freedom. Like- 
wise, in all history no liquidation or perse- 
cution of peoples could take place until first 
the machinery of persecution was placed 
in the hands of one or a few men. 

This civil rights bill before Congress today, 
if enacted, could create the very means 
through which, someday, the minorities in 
America could be persecuted or even liqui- 
dated. No minority or religious sect in 
America can be persecuted or liquidated as 
long as we have a maximum of local authority 
and States rights. No mass persecution or 
widespread race discrimination has taken 
place in world history where there was local 
self-government and States rights. It has 
only taken place through dictators, cen- 
tralized authority, and in the name of the 
“divine right of kings.“ Yes, we in the 
South are the true liberals who are fighting 
today to save minority races and minority 
religious groups and minority sections from 
the dictatorial machinery of a Federal 
Himmler. History will prove that where the 
machinery for a federal dictatorship was 
set up, the iron-fisted dictator would soon 
follow as night follows the day. The Span- 
ish Inquisition in Spain, St. Bartholomew's 
massacre in France, the persecutions of the 
Church of England and Rome could never 
have taken place unless there was a strong 
federal authority. 

This should be a warning today to many 
of our church leaders who are supporting 
a Socialist state, the Supreme Court, Federal 
aid to education, and this civil rights legis- 
lation. Make no mistake about it. If this 
civil rights bill passes, if the Supreme Court 
usurps more power, if Federal aid to educa- 
tion comes, the man, too, will come and will 
persecute the minorities in America who are 
advocating this type of legislation. Hitler 
posed as a friend of labor and of the people, 
but when the machinery was placed in his 
hands alone, he destroyed labor and wrecked 
the German Republic. Right here let me 
make it crystal clear that there was no per- 
secution of the various Christian faiths in 
Germany until Hitler abolished the states in 
Germany and made the German Reichstag 
a rubberstamp Congress. Many church 
leaders in his early rise supported Hitler and 
his wild dreams of Socialist plenty—only to 
find themselves later in concentration camps 
for attempting religious freedom. The same 
can happen in America to our church lead- 
ers, to our minority races, if local govern- 
ment and the sovereignty of the States is 
seized by the Federal Government. Once 
firmly entrenched in power with a ruthless 
gestapo at his bidding, Hitler turned the 
power of his federalized state against a mi- 
nority race of people. Without local gov- 
ernment and state government, they were 
liquidated in the most horrible and inhu- 
mane way. 

Joseph Stalin spent years consolidating 
the power of his federal state and then 
ruthlessly liquidated millions of southern 
Russians and herded minority peoples into 
the slave-labor camps of Siberia. Musso- 
lini followed the same course when wield- 
ing absolute power from his headquarters 
in Rome. With individual liberty, local 
government and States rights, these mu- 
lions would have been alive today. If we 
are successful in our fight to keep local 
government and States rights, we will be 
saving our people from religious persecution 
and our minority races from the fate of their 
brothers in foreign lands. 

We must exert every effort today, before 
it is too late, for our constitutional proc- 
esses, for the proper balance in our form of 
Government between the Federal Govern- 
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ment and the States, between the Congress 
and the executive, and between the people 
and the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court is interpreting into the Constitution 
and reading into the law things that were 
never intended by the Congress or the peo- 
pie. Americans everywhere are becoming 
alarmed at the usurpation of power by the 
Supreme Court. The Pennsylvania sedition 
case, the New York City school case, and, 
the other day, the Philadelphia private 
school case are enough to shock Americans 
in every State and in every section. ‘The 
people are looking to their duly elected 
Representatives to curb the power of the 
Supreme Court, executive branch of the 
Government, and this new international 
monster—the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. I hasten to assure you that your 
South Carolina delegation in the Congress 
is fighting night and day, long and hard, 
to curb and to forestall this sinister Fed- 
eral authority. We of the South represent 
only 100 votes in the United States House 
of Representatives. If we are to be suc- 
cessful, we must gain support in other 
sections. I believe with our united efforts, 
support is forthcoming. 

Federal aid to education, though sup- 
ported by some well-meaning people, is an 
octopus in disguise. With Federal aid, even- 
tually will come Federal control of educa- 
tion and the youth of our land. This is a 
familiar road followed by Hitler, Goebbels, 
Mussolini, and Stalin. Every dictator since 
the beginning of time saw the absolute ne- 
cessity of controlling education to further 
his dictatorial ambitions, They were as 
afraid of locally controlled education as 
they were the plague. If we are to remain 
a free Nation, we must preserve local con- 
trol of our schools. 

Every American State in this Union today 
is in better financial condition than the 
Federal Government. If the great State of 
South Carolina, one of the poorest in the 
Union, can build this magnificent school sys- 
tem that we see around us, surely Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois can build 
their own schools. Any community that 
builds its own schools and solves its own 
education problems will grow morally and 
spiritually. Local government will be 
strengthened, our people will have more pride 
in themselves, and confidence in their ability 
to solve their own problems. This, in turn, 
will strengthen the Republic. Federal aid 
to education would strike the final blow to 
the America as we have known it. America 
is great today because of its different sec- 
tions, of its different people, and because of 
its difference of opinion, and even diverse 
political philosophy. If America ever begins 
to look and act in a single pattern, America 
will cease to be a great Nation. The Ameri- 
can body politic will become a rubberstamp 
without willpower or courage—to be used 
by the Washington autocracy, to further 
their own ambitions. My admonition to you 
today, my fellow countrymen, is to oppose 
with united effort this civil-rights legislation, 
Federal aid to education, this stupendous 
budget and Federal encroachment, just as 
those heroes so valiantly fought here at 
Rivers Bridge. 

Our struggle teday is greater, more far- 
reaching, and more important than theirs. 
If we lose America and the free world, we will 
be plunged backward 1,000 years into medi- 
eval darkness. We should zealously guard 
freedom of speech, trial by jury, freedom of 
choice, freedom of the press, and religious 
liberty. To preserve these basic freedoms 
guaranteed to us in the Bill of Rights, we 
must save our Constitution given to us by 
the Founding Fathers of this Republic. To 
save this great document, we must first pre- 
serve the integrity and sovereignty of the sev- 
eral States. We in the South have been 
plagued for generations by a negative psy- 
chology. I see signs of our beloved South 
going today from the negative to the pos- 
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itive. We are on the offensive. We know 
that the freedom of our sons and daugh- 
ters depends upon the outcome of our 
battle today. The destiny of America itself 
hangs in the balance. The southern peo- 
ple fought for the South in the War Be- 
tween the States. The southern people to- 
day are fighting for America. 

We in the South are in the forefront in 
this desperate struggle today to preserve 
not just the southern way of life but to 
preserve the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights and the American 
way of life, not just for the South but for 
every single one of the 48 American States 
who have flourished under that same Con- 
stitution. Yes, this fight goes beyond the 
borders of the South, the Middle West, or 
the Union, but it extends and beckons to 
the whole free world. Our fight is the 
battle of free peoples everywhere—Europe, 
Asia, the Philippines and beyond the Seven 
Seas of the world. Totalitarianism, dicta- 
torship and centralization is on the march. 
This is no time for appeasement or compro- 
mise or for adopting just a little regimen- 
tation or a Httle centralization. We must 
draw the line. The die is cast. We must 
save all of our freedom or lose all of our 
freedom. 

I am proud that I was born a South Caro- 
linian. I am proud that my great-great 
grandfather was a captain in the Revolu- 
tionary War. I am proud that my grand- 
father volunteered in the war for southern 
independence, fought in the first battle at 
Manassas and was surrendered at Appomat- 
tox Court House. I am glad that you have 
permitted me a humble part in this, the 
greatest fight of all—to protect and pass 
on this palladium of liberty—the America 
of today. I solemnly promise you today to 
tell the glorious South Carolina story. We 
in South Carolina and in the South do have 
a different philosophy. It is the philosophy 
needed to bolster the sagging courage of 


free men. This is an age of public rela- 
tions, advertising, and salesmanship. Let 
us advertise our political philosophy. In 


this offensive we are now waging, let us all 
be ambassadors of good will, ambassadors 
of the American way of life, and ambassa- 
dors of Constitutional government. Let us 
resell to the Nation and the world indi- 
vidual liberty and local self-government. 
The South played a leading role in the 
War of the Revolution. A southerner, 
Thomas Jefferson, wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. A southerner, George Wash- 
ington, led the American armies to victory. 


Again, it was a southern leadership that 


prevailed in the Constitutional Convention 
under its president, George Washington, 
“ably assisted by Madison and Monroe. 
George Mason of Virginia was the author 
of our sacred Bill of Rights. In the forma- 
tive years of our Republic, great southern 
justices molded the Supreme Court into an 
instrumentality of Justice and protector of 
States rights and the people's liberty. Ed- 
ward Rutledge of South Carolina as Chief 
Justice and John Marshall of Virginia won 
the admiration of the true e; ents of 
freedom. In the early history of the Re- 
public during its most trying years, steady 
southern heads guided the Ship of State— 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, 
Clay, Andrew Jackson, Monroe, James K. 
Polk and many others. We southerners are 
proud of the early American patriots. We 
are just as proud of Robert E. Lee, Stone- 
wall Jackson, Wade Hampton and the cour- 
ageous men who followed the cause of the 
Confederacy. With their blood in our veins, 
with our great heritage, with these tradi- 
tions and with the spirit of the men who 
fought here at Rivers Bridge, and the fidelity 
of those who are here today preserving the 
memory of this event, the South can and 
will be successful, 
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Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I would like to call the attention of our 
colleagues in the House to a series of 
Studies recently issued by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate, which deals with a problem of 
growing concern to the whole Nation. 

People are living longer today and 
while we all rejoice that this is so, it is 
nevertheless creating problems to which 
We as a nation must face up sooner or 
later. Both Congress and our State gov- 
€rnments are giving increased and con- 
tinuing attention to these problems as 
the plight of growing numbers of our 
older citizens taxes to the utmost the so- 
cial and economic resources of almost 
every community. 

In West Virginia, individuals 65 years 
of age and older represented 7.6 percent 
of the State’s total population in 1954. 
This was one percentage point under the 
National average, according to figures 
Contained in a series of Studies of the 
Aged and Aging, compiled by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
released this past December. 

In 1900, according to this same source, 
the average life expectance of boy babies 
at birth was 46 years; by 1954, they 
could expect to live 67 years. Girls born 
in 1900 could look forward to reaching 
the ripe old age of 48; by 1954, this had 
increased to 73 years. 

By the same token; out of a total pop- 
ulation of 76 million Americans in 1900, 
only 3.1 million, or 4.1 percent, were 65 
years of age or older. By 1955, with the 
total population swelled to 165.2 million, 
this older age group had increased to 
14.1 million, or 8.6 percent; and by 1975 
it is estimated that some 20.7 million, or 
9.3 percent of the total popuiation will 
have reached or passed their 65th birth- 
days. If West Virginoa continues to fol- 
low the national trend, in 20 years from 
now at least 8.3 percent of the State's 
Population will be in this older age 
group. 

What this could mean in terms of 
West Virginia's present and future econ- 
omy, and the Nation's, can best be ex- 
plained by some of the further facts set 
forth in the Senate Committee's studies. 

Most importantly to be noted, it seems 
to me, is the fact that the increased 
years of life granted us will be spent in 
enforced and unproductive retirement if 
current hiring trends are continued. Age 
restrictions now bar many older workers 
from substantial gainful employment. 
Recent Department of Labor surveys re- 
veal that in 5 of 7 large cities checked, 
more than half the job openings listed 
With the employment offices in the 
Month of April had upper age restric- 
tions—starting in a significant number 
of instances at age 35. 

In June 1956, a period of compara- 
tively high employment, the Labor De- 
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partment’s monthly survey showed that 
nearly 40 percent of the unemployment 
insurance claimants in the United 
States were 45 years of age or over. 
Census data for the full year 1955 re- 
veals that the average monthly unem- 
ployment rates were higher for older 
workers than they were for the younger 
age groups; that these older workers had 
more spells of unemployment; and that 
the jobless periods were of longer dura- 
tion for them than for their younger 
competitors. 

It follows, of course, that as their 
earning capacity diminishes, the pur- 
chasing power of these older citizens 
proportionately declines. This not only 
tends to have a restrictive effect upon 
business conditions, but it also taxes 
the resources of the local community to 
meet the greatly intensified special 
needs—for housing, sustenance, medical 
care, hospital services and recreational 
opportunities of the older individyal. 

Old-age and survivors insurance un- 
der title II of the Social Security Act is 
already helping to lift some of the bur- 
den of their care from the back of the 
local community. It is helping many 
to meet their own needs, in part at least, 
and thus to enjoy the independence, the 
dignity and the self-respect which are 
the rightful properties of those in their 
sunset years. 

But for too many more, with no other 
sources of income, the low minimum 
benefit of $30 or $40 a month now being 
paid under the OASI program is insuffi- 
cient to provide the bare necessities of 
even a substandard existence when the 
recipient is in good health. When ill- 
ness strikes—as it is so likely to do 
among older people—the situation be- 
comes hopeless. No recourse is left save 
to ask for public assistance. And with 
due credit and great admiration for 
those who administer our present public- 
assistance programs, I am nevertheless 
compelled to protest the humiliations, 
indignities and often the injustices 
forced upon the hapless recipients of 
public aid by the restrictive laws im- 
posed in a majority of our States. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY exactly 
expressed my sentiments in one of his 
recent vibrant speeches on the Senate 
floor when he said: 

To me, the practice of forcing an older per- 
son to sign over his little home that he has 
spent most of his life acquiring (and if 
this Is not thrift, what is?) as a condition 
of receiving ald in time of need is an abom- 
ination. 


In West Virginia, the public-assistance 
program has recently had to be cut back 
because of the demands upon its re- 
sources of the growing numbers of the 
needy aged, the blind, the physically 
handicapped and the dependent chil- 
dren who must have help to survive. 

The extent of the problem and its 
growing proportions, it would seem to 
me, can only be solved by congressional 
action which would merge the resources 
of this richest of all nations so that those 
in the less prosperous areas of the coun- 
try may have help equal to that available 
in the wealthier communities. Surely 
what we are trying to do for the under- 
privileged peoples of other lands, is 
worth trying to do for our own at home. 


camps and playgrounds. 
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In subsequent issues of Keenotes, I 
shall tell you about what Congress is 
planning upon doing, and about the bills 
which I and many of my colleagues are 
introducing to meet this serious and 
continuing challenge to the Nation—the 
problems of our older citizens, 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Association of Lions Clubs— 
more familiarly known as Lions Inter- 
national—this year celebrates the 40th 
anniversary of its founding. Through 
its 563,000 members, who belong to 13,000 
clubs in the United States and 80 other 
countries across the face of the globe, 
this great service club organization has 
made Lionism synonymous with grass- 


roots neighborliness and kindly helpful- 


ness in every corner of the free world. 

It is not my purpose here to list the 
many activities which Lions Clubs have 
adopted in their program of community 
and personal service. They now spon- 
sor more Boy and Girl Scout troops than 
any other civic or service organization. 
They finance and encourage hundreds of 
Little League baseball teams; they pro- 
vide athletic and recreational equipment 
for thousands of schools and orphanages, 
In county 
fairs, agricultural exhibits, livestock 
tours, land-conservation projects, and 
rural health programs, the emblem and 
hand of the Lions is increasingly promi- 
nent. Last year alone this great fra- 
ternity of civic-minded men sponsored 
170,230 activities dealing directly with 
the health, improvement, betterment, 
education, and welfare of the towns and 
cities in which they live. 

Great as this contribution to their com- 
munities, theif nations, and the wide 
world may be, I believe that the greatest 
single service to humanity by the men of 
Lions International is in the field of 
sight. 

Ever since its founding in 1917, the as- 
sociation has made the conservation of 
sight and rehabilitation of the blind a 
major project. Every one of the 13,000 
clubs in lionism has a sight conservation 
and work for the blind committee, con- 
stantly alert to help those living in the 
world of perpetual darkness. In thou- 
sands of communities here and abroad 
Lions have provided sight-testing equip- 
ment for schools and free clinics, insti- 
tuted better school lighting, purchased 
countless eye glasses for needy children 
and adults, established blind persons in 
business, promoted the sale of blind- 
made merchandise and in a thousand 
and one ways have made life more nor- 
mal and livable for those afflicted with 
the threat or tragedy of blindness, 
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Permit me to spotlight a few of the 
major projects which this great associa- 
tion of kindly men has fostered. 

At Little Rock, in the State of Arkan- 
sas, the Lions Clubs of that region oper- 
ate a rehabilitation center which teaches 
newly blind persons to live with their 
handicap. The housewife learns to keep 
house and care for her family, children 
learn good health and personal habits, 
the aged are given courses in weaving, 
woodwork and other handicrafts. 
Through this agency, and Lions-pro- 
moted State cooperation, Arkansas has 
become a leader in its work for the sight- 
less. 

The Lions of Massachusetts have 
established the Massachusetts Lions Eye 
Research Fund and have raised sufficient 
funds in the past few years to provide 
financial assistance in the form of grants 
or fellowships to doctors working in the 
field of research to discover the causes 
and cures of blindness. 

In Iowa, the Iowa Lions Sight Conser- 
vation Foundation operates the Lions Eye 
Bank at the State University Hospital 
and has restored sight to scores of per- 
sons through surgery, treatment and 
corneal transplants. 

The Lions of Ohio, through the Ohio 
Lions Eye Research Board, have pro- 
vided funds for laboratory research into 
the causes and cures of blindness. Plans 
are underway for an ophthalmic in- 
stitute where diagnosis, therapy, and 
surgical rehabilitation will be available 
to the needy. 

In California, Lions coordinate the 
work of all agencies in the State which 
serve the blind. The San Diego Lions 
Club developed the banks braille writ- 
er—a pocket-sized machine which is the 
braille typewriter for students and pro- 
fessionals. Hundreds of Lions Clubs 
throughout the world have purchased 
these machines for blind persons in their 
communities. The Monterrey Park 
Lions Club created the miniature white 
cane, used by Lions as a lapel pin in their 
fund-raising activities for blind aid. 

In Florida, where many clubs are lead- 
ers in blind work, the Winter Haven 
club recently designed a series of tests 
for school students which promises to 
revolutionize testing of eyes in the lower 
grades. 

The Lions of New York State have 
been pioneers in the eye bank and cor- 
neal transplant movement. The Buf- 
falo Eye Bank and Research Society, 
sponsored and financed by Lions, oper- 
ates in the field of research, surgery, and 
corrective treatments. The Sight Con- 
servation Society of Northeastern New 
York is carrying on an intensive program 
in the treatment of glaucoma and other 
blinding diseases. 

In Illinois the Hadley School for the 
Blind, financed and directed largely by 
the Lions of Illinois, distribute free cor- 
respondence courses in braille, together 
with braille texts, magazines, and books, 
to blind people in all 48 States and many 
foreign countries, 
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Michigan is famous for Leader Dogs 
for the Blind at Rochester, a training 
school for guide dogs which is supported 
solely by contributions of the Michigan 
Lions. 

The list is endless; every State has 
some phase of blind work or sight con- 
servation which it supports, and it was 

to this unselfish humanitarian service 
which President Eisenhower referred 
when he wired the Lions of Washington, 
D. C., recently: 

Congratulations to you upon the dedica- 
tion of your Eye Bank and Research Foun- 
dation, This is another practical expression 
of your concept of broad service to the Nation 
and to your fellowmen around the world. 

ORIGIN OF THE WHITE CANE 


A blind man crossing a street in Peoria, 
IN., more than 25 years ago gave birth to 
the idea of the Lions white cane—a 
symbol of blindness and a protection for 
the blind, in every civilized country of 
the world. Caught in a swirl of traffic, 
the blind man desperately tapped his 
black cane on the pavement, appealing 
for the consideration that busy drivers 
did not know he needed. 

George A. Bonham, then president of 
the Peoria Lions Club, saw the incident. 
There must be, he said, some way in 
which this blind man and scores of other 
Peorians in his predicament could warn 
motorists of their blindness. Suddenly 
the idea came; why not paint the cane 
white, with a red band, and let the blind 
man hold it out when he crossed a street. 
The Peoria Lions approved the idea, 
white canes were made and distributed, 
and the Peoria City Council adopted an 
ordinance giving the bearers the right- 
of-way at crossings. 

Furnishing white canes without ex- 
pense to the blind promptly became an 
international activity of the Lions. 
Ninety percent of the 190,000 sightless 
adults in the United States have received 
canes from their local Lions clubs; every 
State in the Union has adopted legisla- 
tion making the Lions white canes an 
official protective symbol for the blind. 
Last year 19,555 white canes were dis- 
tributed as new equipment or replace- 
ments, and thousands of blind persons 
owe their safety and their lives to the 


respect which this Lions-conceived sym- 


bol of blindness commands. 
WHITE CANE WEEK 


Man's love for his fellow man, trans- 
lated into the rich flood of kindness and 
helpfulness pouring from the hearts and 
hands of over half a million Lions, is a 
manifestation of human desire to aid 
the halt, the sick and, above all, the 
blind. To memorialize that great con- 
tribution in the field of blind work and 
sight conservation, Lions International 
White Cane Week has been established 
in the United States to be observed each 
year, during the month of September. 
Its celebration will serve as a lasting 
tribute to the continuing contribution 
that Lions clubs are making to this im- 
portant phase of our national health 
and welfare. 


May 13 
A Look at the Forest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
I think we forget that this is a Govern- 
ment, as Lincoln said, “of the people.” 
We act as if it was a Government of 
bureaus, agencies, and departments. 
The current budget discussion has served 
the useful purpose of reminding us that 
the people have the last say—and are 
really using it. It is possible that after 
the “shouting and tumult dies” it may 
be the people crying out for economy 
who will ultimately decide the budget 
issue. The following editorial from the 
Marion Star elaborates on this possibil- 
ity much better than I can, and I sug- 
gest it as recommended reading for every 
Member of Congress: 

8 A Loox AT THE FOREST 

People who work in Washington and get 
their ideas ready-made from Government 
sources say théy cannot understand what is 
causing so much criticism of Federal spend- 
ing. 

They point to charts and records to prove 
that nothing is out of the ordinary; that 
criticism is not justified. 

President Eisenhower has been adyised to 
go over the heads of the Congressmen hack- 
ing at his $71.8 billion budget, to explain to 
the people why it cannot be cut, 

But in a weird mixup of timing, the White 
House has queered Mr. Eisenhower's appeal 
in advance by announcing that he, himself, 
has just trimmed 520 million off his 4.4 bil- 
Non foreign-aid request. 

That is exactly what millions of Ameri- 
cans who do not work in Washington and do 
not have the Washington point of view think 
should be done about the budget as a 
whole—that it should be pruned of billlons, 
because it would do no harm to anyone ex- 
cept the direct beneficiaries of public 
spending. 

This is the thing Washingtonians cannot 
understand. This is the forest they cannot 
see for the trees that block their view. They 
are spenders, They have lost touch with 
taxpayers. 

The American people are in the throes of a 
psychological reaction from too much public 
spending too long sustained by too many 
hopes that have not been realized. 

It may have been disillusionment about 
the Middle East that set off the reaction. It 
may have been the cumulative resentment 
of confiscatory taxes In peacetime. It may 
have been realization that thelr 1952 hopes 
about curbing Government spending with a 
change of administration had turned sour. 

It probably was a combination of all these 
things. But it set off a reaction that was 
spontaneous and nationwide. The Ameri- 
can people suddenly were in no mood to take 
Washington's word for it any longer that 
everything proposed in Washington was in- 
dispensable and untouchable. 

Politically, the reaction is being misread 
as a revolt against Dwight Eisenhower and his 
governing group. That is a too-easy expla- 
nation—a politician’s malicious explanation, 
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The revolt is against Government that 
grows so big the servant has become the mas- 
ter. The revolt is against the credo that 
dollars are a substitute for prudence, self- 
rellance and earning a penny by saving a 
penny. 

Politics is sometimes defined as the art of 
the possible. Any politician who misreads 
what is possible in dealing with the people's 
revolt against Federal spending which budg- 
etmakers call untouchable is in for a teeth- 
rattling jolt. 


A Tribute to Rumarians on Their 


National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th of May is a day of national dedica- 
tion for Rumanians. It symbolizes the 
fulfillment of the aspirations of all Ru- 
Manians for nationhood and independ- 
ence. 

Today Rumania has been deprived of 
her national independence. The oppres- 
Sive hand of communism has imposed 
uniformity throughout the entire state. 
Dissent is not tolerated in the political 
life of the nation. The economy has 
been drained of its vitality in the service 
of Moscow. And Rumania's colorful 
cultural life has been reduced to the 
lowest norm of Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
Ogy. All creative writing in Rumania 
has been compelled to conform to the 
Narrow limits prescribed by the Commu- 
nist leaders. 

Scientia House is the instrument of 
Communist literary tyranny in Rumania 
and the ideological fountainhead of Ru- 
Manian communism. It is the head- 
Quarters of the Ministry of Education 
and culture and the leading Rumanian 
Communist newspaper, Scientia, It is 
also the state publishing house for po- 
litical literature. Head of the 6,500 
Shock troops on this ideological front 
employed at Scientia House is Miron 
Constantinescu, the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Culture and the acknowledged 
chief theoretician of Rumanian commu- 
nism, 

The production of propaganda by Sci- 
entla House is considerable. It is esti- 
mated that every day 2 million copies of 
newspapers are published. Scientia 
alone has a circulation of 1 million. 
Scientia House also publishes 170,000 
Pamphiets, booklets, and periodicals in 
An average working day. Everything is 
Published in strict conformity with the 
line laid down by the leaders of the Ru- 
manian Communist Party. 

One cannot help wondering whether 
the Rumanians can maintain their cul- 
tural identity under this avalanche of 
Communist propaganda, Indeed, the 
reat challenge for Rumanians in the 
future lies in this cultural area; for once 
the sense of cultural uniqueness has been 

destroyed and supplanted by the alien 
concepts of communism the way is then 
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prepared for the broader attack on the 
idea of nationality and nationhood. 

But Rumanians have known subjuga- 
tion and national suppression by a for- 
eign power before. They survived that 
tyranny, and they shall survive the pres- 
ent one. 

On this anniversary of Rumanian in- 
dependence let us, therefore, join with 
freemen everywhere in solemn resolution 
to oppose Communist imperialism with 
all the strength within us. Let us also 
join with all friends of Rumania in an 
expression of regard for the Rumanian 
people that.their hopes and aspirations 
for freedom shall one day be fulfilled. 


It Could Happen Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, reports 
of foreign submarine activity off the 
coast of Florida again point up the need 
for the proposed Florida barge canal 
which would cross the State from the 
gulf to the Atlantic. Had there been 
such a canal during World War II the 
loss of shipping would have been reduced 
tremendously. As it was, many. ships 
and tankers went down off the Florida 
coast due to enemy action. In this con- 
nection, I wish to insert a timely edi- 
torial from the Ocala Star Banner, 
Ocala, Fla. The editorial follows: 

Ir Coup HAPPEN HERE 


Drew Pearson, in his column dated April 
11, made mention of the presence of foreign 
submarines off the coast of Florida in the 
neighborhood of Cape Canaveral. At that 
time Pearson said: 

“Since these are not subs of any allied na- 
tion, such as England and France, the con- 
clusion Is unescapable that they are Russian, 
and that they are lying off Florida to watch 
for and spy on the first intercontinental 
missile, which presumably is to be fired 
soon.“ 

United States milltary and naval author- 
ities gave no confirmation of the presence of 
Russian subs off the coast of Florida. How- 
ever, there was some oficial comment that 
there was nothing to prevent enemy subs 
lying off the coast of continental United 
States. 

But what amounts to official confirmation 
for the Penrson report came the other day 
from Senator Bauwerks, Republican, New 
Hampshire, who gave out a statement that 
Russian subs may be prowling off Florida 
coasts in an attempt to watch United States 
missile experiments. 

Brinces, who is a senior member of the 
Senate Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees, mentioned the Pearson report, 
indirectly, and commented: 

“They were not ours or our allies. If the 
submarines are in this vicinity and they are 
Russian it may well be that they are watch- 
ing our progress on the first ICBM. I am 
confident that the Navy Is pretty well alert 
to the submarine menace.” 

Yes, we can have every confidence that the 
Navy is “pretty well alert to the submarine 
menace” now, but it was also alert to this 
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“menace” during World War II. and what 
happened? 

Shipping losses due to enemy action along 
the gulf coast and South Atlantic waters, 
totaled 53 vessels; 29 American tankers and 
11 foreign tankers; 13 dry cargo vessels of - 
American and foreign register. The total 
value of ships and cargo lost was $89,700,000. 

Submarines will be a greater menace to 
coastwise shipping if another war comes than 
they were in the last war. Why? Because 
it is estimated that Russia alone has up- 
wards of 500 modern submarines. > 

In his report to the President, on the sub- 
ject of the Florida barge canal in May 1951, 
Robert A. Lovett, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, said this in connection with shipping 
losses during the war: 

“During World War H. many cargo ships 
and tankers were lost off the coast of Florida 
due to enemy action. Many of the cargoes 
that were lost would and could have moved 
by barge or small freighter had the barge 
canal been in existence at that time. The 
saving in lives, ships, and valuable and criti- 
cal cargoes would have been great. Similar 
and comparable savings would also accrue 
in future national emergencies if the canal 
is in operation * * *” 

It is believed the economic benefits of a 
barge canal across Florida will justify open- 
ing the canal. But what of the defense 
benefits? . 8 

In revising upward the economic benefits 
of the Florida canal, surely the United States 
Engineers will also upgrade the benefits to 
national defense. With the canal open in 
time of war, a protected waterway would be 
provided for the transport of dry and tanker 
cargoes from the gulf coast across Florida to 
the North Atlantic seaboard, and shipping 
losses from submarine attack would be 
reduced. 

What happened, in the sinking of tanker 
and cargo vessels, in Gulf and South Atlantic 
waters, could happen again, and a heavier 
toll would be taken, if cargo and tanker ves- 
sels were exposed to attack by Russian sub- 
marines along the Gulf and South Atlantic 
coasts. 


There Must Be an End to It—An Editorial 
by Max Ascoli 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 16 issue of the Reporter appears 
this outstanding editorial by the Re- 
porter editor, Max Ascoli, concerning a. 
matter every Congressman will find 
urgent and important because it relates 


to the survival of the human race. The 
editorial aan Ne 
THERE Must Br AN END To Tr 
This is nuclear weapons season. The 


Soviet Union has already at least seven 
tests of nuclear weapons to its credit; the 
United States will have a new series of tests 
from the middle of this month to the be- 
ginning of September; and, within the next 
few months, Britain will find out how 
powerful its H-bomb is. This is also the 
season when the protests against nuclear 
weapons have been forceful as never before. 
Albert Schweitzer has spoken; so have the 
leading German atomic scientists, and, 
through official and unofficial channels, the 
people of Japan. Atomic scientists or 
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geneticists may disagree among themselves 
about the amount of man-made radiation a 
human being can safely absorb. But the 
Japanese have some valid reasons for think- 
ing they have been exposed well beyond the 
tolerable limit, 

The article that follows is a case study of 
some of the happenings in Nevada and 
neighboring Utah as a result of the conti- 
nental tests the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been conducting since 1951. During 
some of the testing periods, particularly 
that of 1953, life was quite rough for several 
thousand citizens of those two States. It 
was rough on the AEC too, and particularly 
on the men it sent into and around the test 
site. These men did not know—in fact, 
could not know—a great deal of what they 
needed to know about the vagaries of winds 
and fallout, It was partly because adequate 
knowledge was not available that the 
Nevada tests were decided on, and com- 
petent men were stationed there to keep a 
check on the results. These men frequently 
blundered. More than once the measures 
they took to forewarn the people of the area 
about the dangers of radiation proved in- 
adequate. Yet, for all their blunders and 
their inadequacies, these public servants de- 
serve only compassion. 

Of course it is not for laymen to judge 
whether, or to what extent, the Nevada tests 
brought enlarged knowledge of low-yield 
atomic weapons. Ou~ ignorance and our 
curiosity are well protected by the Govern- 
ment's policy of classifying what may be be- 
yond the reach of our understanding any- 
way. But the case of the Nevada tests proves 
that the AEC has frequently used the stric- 
tures of the security regulations to cover 
up its failures to give adequate protection 
or warning to a sizable number of people 
in the region. We like to assume that the 
intentions of the AEC and its men in Nevada 
have always been of the best, and that the 
AEC had no responsibility for the harm that 
some people allege they suffered. But for 
the many little acts of uncandor in covering 
up probably inevitable miscalculations, for 
a tendency to gloss over with public-rela- 
tions blandishments the evidence of its fail- 
ures—for this the AEC must be held ac- 
countable. An all-powerful Government 
agency too frequently is tempted to use the 
cloak of secrecy to shield the ignorance 
rather than the knowledge of the men In the 
know, 

THE ATOM RUSH 

Yet once more we should be compassionate 
in passing judgment on the behavior of the 
men working for the AEC, from the highest 
to the lowest. The cloak of secrecy they 
wear must be excruciatingly heavy, for it im- 
poses on these unfortunate men—particu- 
larly those at the top—too great a burden 
both of certainty and of doubt, Perhaps no 
one who has had the secret of the atom en- 
trusted to him by his own genius or by 
chance of official appointment, has escaped 
being, somehow, marked for life. 

The technicalities of atomic science must 
be the least oppressive part of the burden, 
At present, knowledge of the atom, its prom- 
ises and threats, is becoming only too ac- 
sessible. Atomic secrecy—even of the most 
advanced kind—has a built-in time limit. 
This consideration cannot contribute to 
make life particularly easy for the custodians 
of our Nation’s atomic secrets. Moreover 
these men, who powers within their own 
agency are frighteningly unchecked, can 
scarcely resist formidable pressure from 
outside. 

War and peace seem equally hell-bent on 
going the atomic way. Our Government is 
supposed to be producing—and of course 
testing—the biggest and most powerful 
Weapons of massive retaliation, together 
with the tiniest pocket-sized bullets or mis- 
siles. We hear about atom- powered surface 
vessels, airplanes, and motor cars—and the 
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appalling part of the story is that within a 
few years most of these gadgets will be with 
us. The AEC may or may not deserve to be 
criticized for not having pushed hard enough 
the development of atomic power at home 
and abroad. But certainly no authoritative 
scientist denies that, as of now, atomic re- 
actors are rather hazardous things. Ac- 
tually, until the time comes when atomic 
reactors are safer, and a way is found for 
the harmless disposal of atomic waste, those 
men may be correct who say that the peaceful 
atom is at least as dangerous to the human 
race as the weapons tests. 

We of our generation have a vivid picture 
in our minds of the gold rush as something 
full of color, and adventure and rowdiness. 
But if the atom rush is not slowed down 
somehow, then only a negligible number of 
human beings in negligible lands may live 
to have a dim memory of it. 

If the atom is such a danger to human- 
ity—a danger that makes the prospect of any 
gain from it somewhat ludicrous—then we 
may ask, Why so much secrecy? Why don't 
the hapless men responsible for our atomic 
program speak more frankly, more candidly, 
so that the atom may, in all truth, be tamed 
and made to work for peace? 

Never, perhaps, has the opportunity been 
as great as it is now, for never has the danger 
been so obvious and so vigorously denounced 
by so many different people at the same time, 
The major threat, of course, is not in a run- 
away program of atoms for peace. Rather, it 
is in the fact that, as Britain has ‘shown, 
the American New Look on atomic armament 
has proved contagious. 

If the sovereignty of a nation is to be 
real, it must be guaranteed and testified to 
by that nation’s capacity to produce—for 
defense and offense—nuclear weapons of its 
own. This is just about what the British 
white paper said. As the destructive power 
of nuclear weapons—no matter whether -of 
the A or H yariety—is pretty well known, 
the practical peacetime evidence of sov- 
ereignty is the capacity to produce an atomic 
test. Britain, at the very moment It ac- 
knowledges that it can no longer be counted 
as a major nation, puts its reliance for its 
own defense on nuclear weapons, and—mu- 
tation or no mutation, Japan or no Japan— 
stubbornly sticks to its decision to test its 
first hydrogen bomb. 

There was a time when many of us honest- 
ly believed that our country could keep for 
an indefinite number of years what we 
thought was the absolute secret of the atom 
bomb, With a flattery somewhat unbecom- 
ing his true greatness, Winston Churchill 
repeatedly told us that in our monopoly lay 
the only guaranty of peace, Then came the 
second phase, when Russia acquired the 
secret of the atom bomb, and proved it with 
its own tests. We are now in a third phase, 
and Britain, with its armament programs and 
its tests, is showing the way to other na- 
tions, There are nearly a hundred nations 
in the world, each claiming sovereignty. 


IN THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


Perhaps we needed to reach this point, 
this particular turn in history, when the 
vista of what the future might have for us 
is so clear—though by no means irrevoca- 
ble—and seen by so many. The more na- 
tions have atomic weapons of their own, 
the more tests there will be. The more 
nations place reliance on fission or fusion 
weapons, the greater the chance that the 
detonation of the first atomic weapon—not 
in a test but in earnest—will de followed 
by much louder ones, 

In fact, all nuclear-weapons tests, no mat- 
ter how tiny the weapon, are acts of hostility 
against mankind. For practical purposes 
and in order to reach some standstill agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia before too many 
other nations go atomic, we may distinguish 
between H- and A-weapons, strategic and 
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tactical, or dirty and clean bombs. But the 
difference is of quantity rather than of qual- 
ity; for every atomic explosion, no matter 
how controlled and clean, produces results 
that go beyond the reaches of peace and of 
time. This weapon, for which Einstein pro- 
vided the formula, truly operates in the 
fourth dimension. The rays and the patricles 
it releases, even when the detonation is only 
for testing purposes, are brought by the winds 
and by the rotation of the earth well beyond 
the boundaries of the nation that has ex- 
ploded it. The same rays and particles keep 
showing up at later times, their power of 
destruction frequently multiplied. 

The little that can be known about the 
atomic tests in Nevada makes an oppressive, 
nightmarish story. Yet we can be sure that 
they were the best, the most responsibly 
supervised tests ever. No eyil men were in- 
volved. The thing itself is evil. 

The remedy? Of course there is a remedy. 
An old man in equatorial Africa has said 
the word. The leading German scientists 
have said the same word. The word is No.“ 
No cooperation on the part of any man who 
can deny his skill—not to speak of his en- 
thusiasm—to this insane, unending. race. 
No cooperation on the part of anyone who 
may have acquired even a microscopic frag- 
ment of truth and does not by keeping silent, 
want to trade it in for a share of guilt. 

Our national leaders have fallen into a 
rather trying mannerism: They never speak 
of liberty without saying the blessings of 
liberty. They should know that liberty is 
seldom a blessing. When it is exercised at 
its best, it can be a great and risky load. 
There are enough men with a passion for 
liberty everywhere—in the United States, 
in equatorial Africa, in Germany, In Japan, 
maybe even in Soviet Russia—men coura- 
geous enough to bring this mad business to 
an end. 


Foster Mother Honored for Aid to 
Retarded Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to have my com- 
mendation of Mrs. Randolph G. Lavine, 
8825 9th Street, Oak Lawn, III., inserted 
in the Recorp. Mrs. Lavine's actions in 
caring for a retarded child show that she 
possesses the fine qualities of woman- 
hood, motherhood, devotion, religious 
principles, patience, all of which make 
her an example to others. 

As the father of eight, when I look 
back, it seems that everything has struck 
us by lightning—one child fell out of a 
tree and broke her hip—another was 
knocked flat by an automobile and when 
I saw her, she looked like a war casualty. 
Another was stricken with polio. I 
could relate other happenings. In be- 
ing a parent a person realizes the im- 
portance of the qualities which Mrs. La- 
vine manifests. 

Today we realize that the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare of our children re- 
fleets the type of training and the princi- 
ples instilled in our children at home, 
We are cognizant too that retarded or 
exception children need special care, 
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The Washington Evening Star of May 
10 had the following to say about Mrs, 
Lavine: 

Foster MOTHER HONORED For Am TO RETARDED 
Bor 


Cuicaco, May 10.—A young mother, who 
Teared a foster son who was deaf, unable to 
Speak, and believed mentally retarded, was 
honored yesterday for the “miracle of her 
achievement.” 

Ten years ago Mrs. Ann Lavine heard a 
radio plea for foster homes. She was 25 and 
the mother of 2 young sons but she offered a 
home for another child, preferably a girl. 

She got instead a 5-year-old boy, deaf and 
Mute. Mrs. Lavine said she believed almost 
immediately the child was not deaf. 

“He seemed to hear me when I called.“ she 
Said. “He'd perk up and look around.” 

Gradually, over the years, she taught him 
to talk. 

“I'd take him around the house,” Mrs. La- 
Vine said, “pointing out many things, calling 
them by name—the way you would with an 
infant.” 

RESULTS SHOW 


Her devotion to her foster son began to 
Pay off. Soon he was able to quit the spe- 
cial classes he attended and enroll in a regu- 
lar school. He showed a notable artistic 
pere He became a good student and ath- 
ete. 

In addition to the foster son, now a healthy, 
Normal 15-year-old, the Lavines have 3 sons 
Of their own, 8, 12, and 14, and 2 other foster 
sons. 

Mrs. Lavine, in addition to running the 
house and mothering her five boys, is bus- 
driver, scorekeeper, first-aid technician, and 
bat boy for the neighborhood baseball team 
in suburban Oak Lawn. 

Her husband Rudolph, an aircraft engi- 
neer, beamed happily yesterday as his wife 
Was chosen “foster mother of the year” in 
Cook County by the county commissioners 
and county department of welfare. She was 
among 17 finalists. 

Her winning citation said, in part: 

“With a 10-year investment of your pre- 
cious gifts of mothering, you have trans- 
formed this child's life into a bright inspira- 
ing miracle of unbelievable progress and 
normal development which has confounded, 
Surprised, and pleased a variety of medical 
Specialists, an outstanding children's hos- 
Pital, psychologists, psychiatrists, school- 
teachers, and others—but not yourself, for 
you never wavered in the quiet belief of the 
Power of a mother's love,” 


The Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently, there is a race between certain 
liberals in the Congress and the Supreme 
Court of the United States to see which 
one can completely federalize, national- 
ize, and socialize this country. All that 
is necessary to assure the attainment of 
their goal is for good men to do nothing 
at this time. 

It is alarming to me to see the so-called 
Supreme Court day after day take over 
new fields of jurisprudence and to take 
from the States one by one jurisdiction 
that was and has been historically theirs 
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exclusively. Apparently, there is no end 
to what the Court will do and how far it 
will go. Nothing is sacred nor perma- 
nent judicially speaking; previous Court 
rulings and precedents mean nothing; 
and constitutional guarantees are not 
worth the paper upon which they are 
written so long as we are dominated by 
a capricious, irresponsible, erratic and 
giddy Supreme Court, a majority of 
whose members are determined to wipe 
out every vestige of State sovereignty, 
individual liberty and to foist upon the 
people of this country their individual 
sociological political philosophy regard- 
less of its legality or constitutionality. I 
fervently hope that the people of this 
great Nation will awaken to the dangers 
that are about to engulf us before it is 
too late. 

Every opinion held by the so-called 
Supreme Court brings new pronounce- 
ment of sociological philosophy. Mon- 
day, May 6, was another blot upon 
the horizon, Its two opinions dealing 
with States rights were the subject of a 
very fine editorial appearing in the 
Richmond News Leader on Thursday, 
May 9, 1957, entitled The High Court 
Keeps on Course“ and also one entitled 
Not for Ladies.“ In the Friday, May 10, 
1957, issue of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch there appeared an equally good 
editorial entitled “Another State's Right 
Usurped.” These editorials point out 
cogently the path the Supreme Court is 
chartering. I commend the editors for 
their splendid analysis of the distortions 
of the Court and I recommend to the 
Members of the House that they read 
with care these editorials and act before 
it is too late: : 

{From the Richmond News Leader of May 9, 
1957] 
THE HIGH Court KEEPS on COURSE 

This past Monday, the Supreme Court of 
the United States continued its studied cam- 
paign to obliterate the States of the Ameri- 
can Union. In two opinions, both relating 
to the admission of lawyers to Stat® bars, 
the Court again encroached deeply upon 
powers and prerogatives of the States. 

The first case came from New Mexico, 
where the State board of law examiners had 
refused to approve an application from one 
Rudolph Schware. The second case came 
from California, where the State committee 
of bar examiners had made a like ruling 
against one Raphael Konigsberg. In each 
case, the State supreme court had upheld 
the action of the examiners. On Monday, 
the United States Supreme Court reversed 
both State courts, and ordered the appli- 
cants admitted to bar examinations. 

These cases are of the keenest importance. 
It was just a year ago, in the Griffin case, 
that the Supreme Court undertook a gross 
invasion of the long-established rights of 
the States to fix their own requirements for 
State appellate proceedings. Now, in the 
Schware and Konigsberg decisions, the Court 
has pushed its attack upon State judicial 
process still further, Monday's decisions are 
important not only to lawyers; they are of 
the highest significance to every person in- 
terested in the structure of his government. 

Hearings in the Schware case established 
these facts: That Schware, over a period of 
6 to 7 years during a period of responsible 
adulthood, had belonged to the Communist 
Party; that at various times he had em- 
ployed aliases; that he had been arrested 
at least two times on suspicion of criminal 
syndicalism. Schware’s known membership 
in the Communist Party terminated in 1940. 
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Since then, he had lived what appeared to 
be an exemplary life; a number of witnesses 
testified, during the 1954 hearings, to his 
good character. 

The New Mexico bar examiners, it may be 
fairly assumed, were as able as any Supreme 
Court Judges to deduct 1940 from 1954 and 
conclude that 14 years had elapsed since 
Schware had been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. They were able to judge for 
themselves the weight to be given the testi- 
monials in the applicant's behalf. And their 
conclusion was that Schware's moral fitness 
to become a member of the New Mexico bar 
had not been sufficiently demonstrated. 

Now, what is the rule on these matters? 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in a concurring 
opinion on Monday, set forth the guiding 
principles splendidly. “Admission to prac- 
tice in a State and before its courts neces- 
sarily belongs to that State.” Of course, he 
added, “legislation laying down general con- 
ditions of an arbitrary or discriminatory 
character may, like other legislation, fall 
afoul of the 14th amendment.” But was 
the Supreme Court here concerned with such 
arbitrary State legislation? Not at all. 
“A very different question is presented," 
said Frankfurter, “when this Court is asked 
to review the exercise of judgment in re- 
fusing admission to the bar in an indi- 
vidual case, such as we have here.“ Then 
he said: 

It is beyond this Court's Aunction to act 
as overseer of a particular result of the 
procedure established by a particular State 
for admission to its bar, No doubt satis- 
faction of the requirement of moral char- 
acter involves an exercise of delicate judg- 
ment on the part of those who reach a con- 
clusion, having heard and seen the appli- 
cant for admission, a judgment of which it 
may be said, as it was of ‘many honest and 
sensible Judgments’ in a different context, 
that it expresses ‘an intuition of experience 
which outruns analysis and sums up many 
unnamed and tangled impressions; impres- 
sions which may lle beneath conscious- 
ness without losing their worth’ [citing 204 
U. S. 585, 598]. Especially in this realm 
it is not our business to substitute our 
judgment for the State's judgment—for it 
is the State in all the panoply of its pow- 
ers that is under review when the action of 
its Supreme Court is under review.“ 

But having voiced this clear statement of 
what was not the Court's business, Frank- 
furter proceeded to make the Schware case 
the Court's business. He proceeded to do 
what he had said must not be done—that 
is, to substitute the Court's judgment for 
the State's judgment. New Mexico's action, 
he asserted, offended the dictates of rea- 
son. Whose dictates of reason? Why, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter's dictates of reason. 
Therefore, New Mexico's action violated the 
due process clauses of the 14th amendment, 
and was unconstitutional. 

The Konigsberg case was an even more 
flagrant substitution of the High Court's 
judgment for the State’s judgment. The 
California rule is that an applicant for the 
State bar must be prepared to show that he 
does not advocate the overthrow of State 
or Federal Government by force. Konigs- 
berg. an outspoken leftwinger, had been 
tentatively identified by a witness as a per- 
son who had attended Communist meetings 
in 1941. This testimony‘ against him ob- 
viously had limited value; opposed to this 
frail evidence, moreover, were a number of 
affidavits to Konigsberg’s good character. 

But when the California bar examiners 
attempted to question Konigsberg, he stub- 
bornly refused to answer their inquiries. 
Standing on the single, naked statement that 
he did not, never had, and never would advo- 
cate the overthrow of Government by vio- 
lence, Konigsberg invoked the first amend- 
ment and made evasive speeches. Time 
after time, the California examiners, pa- 
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tiently offered the applicant a fair opportu- 
nity to establish his fitness to become a mem- 
ber of the bar. And time after time, Konigs- 
berg brushed aside the questions. But a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court held this lack of 
candor could not be considered. Konigs- 
berg had been denied due process. Cali- 
fornia had violated the Constitution. 

It is not necessary for this newspaper to 
criticize the Supreme Court’s opinion in 
the Konigsberg case. Mr. Justice Harlan 
dissented. Let him speak at length: 

“Whatever might be the conclusions to 
be drawn were we sitting as State judges, I 
am unable to understand how on this record 
it can be said that California ‘violated the 
Federal Constitution by refusing to admit 
petitioner to the bar. * * * We have here 
a case where a State bar committee was pre- 
vented by an applicant from discharging 
its statutory responsibilities in further in- 
vestigating the applicant's qualifications. 
The petitioneer’s refusal to answer questions 
in order to dispel doubts conscientiously 
entertained by the committee as to his quali- 
fications under a valid-statutory test can, 
it seems to me, derive no support from the 
14th amendment. 

“The principle here involved is so self- 
evident that I should have thought it would 
be accepted without discussion. * * * It is 
not only that we, on the basis of a bare 
printed record and with no opportunity to 
hear and observe the applicant, are In no 
such position as the State bar committee 
was to determine in fact the applicant was 
sincere and has a good moral character, 
Even were we not so disadvantaged, to make 
such a determination is not our function in 
reviewing State Judgments under the Con- 
stitution. Moreover, resolution of this fac- 
tual question is wholly irrelevant to the case 
before us, since it seems to me altogether 
beyond question that a State may refuse 
admission to its bar to an applicant, no mat- 
ter how sincere, who refuses to answer ques- 
tions which are reasonably relevant to his 
qualifications and which do not invade a 
constitutionally privileged area. The opin- 
ion of the Court does not really question 
this; it solves the problem by denying that 
it exists. 

“But what the Court has really done, I 


think, is simply to impose on California its 


own notions of public policy and judgment. 
For me, today’s decision represents an unac- 
ceptable intrusion into a matter of State 
concern. 

“For these reasons I dissent.” 

If a State no longer can fix standards of 
propriety and fitness for its teachers (as in 
the Slochower case a year ago); if a State no 
longer can operate its public schools so as to 
avoid domestic strife (as in the school seg- 
regation cases); if a State no longer can 
establish its own rules for appellate proceed- 
ings (as in the Griffin case); if a State no 
longer can pass upon the fitness of prospec- 
tive lawyers who would become officers of 
State courts—what, then, if left to the 
States? 

Mr. Justice Harlan called the Konigsberg 
decision “an unacceptable intrusion into a 
matter of State concern.” He said the court 
had wrongfully imposed “its own notions of 
public policy” upon a State. That is exactly 
what this newspaper has been saying for the 
past 3 years. When the mere “notions” of 
judges are permitted to overcome funda- 
mental law, great violence is done to our 
most vital institutions. Surely an apathetic 
people, outside the South, must soon awake 
to the disaster overtaking them. 


[From the Richmond News Leader of 
May 9, 1957] 
Nor ror LADIES 
Monday's twin decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, inyolving applicants 
for the bar who were deemed unfit by State 
agencies, recalls a decision by the Supreme 
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Court in 1873, when a Mrs. Bradwell, in 
Illinois, sought to be admitted to the bar. 
Her contention was that under the new 
14th amendment, the State of Illinois 
could not discriminate against her by reason 
of sex. 

The very idea of a woman's practicing law 
almost unnerved the High Tribunal. Miller 
wrote the Court’s opinion. Bradley wrote a 
concurring opinion. Swayne and Field con- 
curred with Bradley. Chief Justice Chase 
dissented from the judgment of the Court 
and from all the opinions. 

Bradley said, among other things: “The 
natural and proper timidity and delicacy 
which belongs to the female sex evidently 
unfits it for many of the occasions of civil life. 
The harmony, not to say the identity, 
of interests and views which belong, or 
should belong, to the family institution is 
repugnant to the idea of a woman adopting 
a distinct and independent career from that 
of her husband.” 

In any event, said the Court, it was the 
right of Illinois to fix limits upon the prac- 
tice of law in Illinois. That was what the 
14th amendment meant 5 years after its 
adoption, when judges were a great deal 
closer to its meaning than they are today. 

From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

May 10, 1957] 


ANOTHER STATE'S RIGHT UsurpPep 


The United States Supreme Court on Mon- 
day reversed the judgments of New Mexico 
and California courts which had upheld the 
refusal of their respective bar examiners to 
grant licenses to applicants. 

The New Mexico examiners’ refusal was 
based on the ground of applicant’s past mem - 
bership in the Communist Party. In the 
California case, the application was rejected 
because applicant, among other reasons, had 
failed to prove that he did not advocate 
violent overthrow of the Government. 

The Supreme Court's decision in the first 
case was 8 to 0, in the second, 5 to 4. 

Both deceisions were hailed by the National 
Lawyers Guild, which had filed a brief in 
support of the California applicant. 

In case No. 1 the unanimous decision (in 
which Justice Whittaker did not participate) 
is debatable. The applicant had joined the 
Young Communist League in 1932, and later 
the party, but had left it in 1940, and volun- 
teered &s a paratrooper in 1944. 

The question, to which the State exam- 
iners found a negative answer, is whether a 
young man affiliated with the Communist 
Party for 8 years may be assumed to have 
embraced the ethical principles underlying 
“government by law“ American style as op- 
posed to “government by men,” a la Mos- 
cow. 

The examiners undoubtedly considered the 
possibility that, in the more than 15 years 
since his quitting the party, the applicant 
might have adjured his prior convictions. 
But they decided not to take a chance. 

They played it safe in the interests of the 
people of New Mexico—their paramount re- 
sponsibility transcending whatever consider- 
ation they may have had for the applicant 
as an individual. 

In the California case, a former Commu- 
nist, Mrs. Alice Bennett, had told a State leg- 
islative investigating committee that she had 
seen the Austrian-born applicant at meetings 
of a Communist cell in 1941. When asked 
about his party affiliations by the California 
examiners, applicant had refused to answer 
on the ground that the question intruded on 
right of speech and belief guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution, 

Whatever the merits and professional qual- 
ifications of the two young men here in- 
volved, this is another instance where the 
United States Supreme Court has flagrantly 
usurped the right of States to apply their 
own discretionary standards, 
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This was made clear by Justice Harlan, in 
dissenting from the California decision. 
Harlan charged that, by its majority decision, 
the Supreme Court had “imposed on Call- 
fornia its own notions of public policy and 
judgment —a usurpation of State sover- 
eignty “representing an unacceptable intru- 
sion into a matter of State concern.” 

The right to join the Communist Party, 
and the right not to reply to questions con- 
cerning party affiliations may be guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

But the Constitution does not guarantee 
the right to practice law in State courts. 

The discretionary power to decide whether 
or not that right should be granted is vested 
in boards of examiners, acting for the States. 

Now the United States Supreme Court has 
denied that right. But it is at least some- 
what reassuring to have one of its justices 
rebuke his colleagues for their trespass. 


Edward P. Morgan Wins Peabody Award 
for Radio Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I include an article 
by Mr. Lawrence Laurent, of the Wash- 
ington Post, concerning Mr. Edward P. 
Morgan, who recently won the Peabody 
award for radio reporting. Mr. Morgan 
is widely known among the Members of 
Congress. 

In addition to this signal honor, I 
think it is well to point out that Mr. 
Morgan is also held in high esteem by 
his colleagues of the Radio-Television 
Correspondents’ Galleries. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that he was recently 
elected vice chairman of the executive 
committee which governs the galleries: 

Radio, the medium of immediacy, has 
taken some odd turns since the develop- 
ment of television. One of the main devel- 
opments for radio has been the wide expan- 
sion of the news, music, and sports formula. 

In the news part of the formula, there 
have been two key developments. First, 
there is the news, every hour on the hour, 
a form of headline reporting usually done 
by a staff announcer and in which more 
questions are raised than are answered. 

The collateral development has been the 
emphasis on commentary, a term which has 
become a euphemism for coloration of news 
to suit a particular point of view. - 

Because of the recent developments in 
radio news, this department was particularly 
pleased with the recent announcement by 
the George Foster Peabody awards commit- 
tee. The Peabody awards are generally con- 
sidered the highest in radio and ‘TV, roughly 
equivalent in electronic journalism to the 
Pulitzer prize for work in the printed 
medium. 

As the winner of its award for radio news, 
the Peabody committee chose a middle-of- 
the-road reporter who is sponsored by a la- 
bor union. The winner was Edward P. Mor- 
gan, soft-spoken and never hysterical re- 
porter for the American Broadcasting Co. 
(Edward P. Morgan and the news is broad- 
cast at 7 p. m., Monday through Friday, and 
is heard in Washington on WMAL radio.) 

The citation which accompanied the award 
to Morgan reads: 
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“Mr. Morgan's daily 15-minute program of 
hard news and commentary has developed a 
wide public acceptance because of the skill 
and brilliance of its presentation. Mr. 
Morgan, as an experienced reporter, gives the 
news and his independent interpretations in 
accordance with the highest traditions of 
radio journalism.” 

More pleasing to Morgan, personally, were 
the Peabody committee's words about his 
Sponsors: 

“Notable is the circumstance that the 
AFL-CIO, as his sponsors, bring this public 
service to the radio audience without any 
Suggestion of special pleadimg or propa- 
ganda,” 

This independence has been in particular 
evidence in recent weeks. Many radio re- 
Porters ignored the Senate hearings on the 
Powerful oil industry, Morgan made a point 
of reading from transcripts of the hearings, 
night after night. 

Morgan came to radio in 1951 after 19 
Years of reporting for newspapers and a press 
association and writing for magazines. He 
was in Mexico for the United Press in 1940 
and scooped his fellow reporters on the as- 
sassination of Bolshevik leader Leon Trotsky. 

He covered news in Honolulu and at posts 
in Europe. He was with the Fifth Army 
when American troops captured Rome in 
1944 and he was in London when that city 
felt the effects of Hitler's V-2 rockets. 

After World War II, he reported the fight- 
ing between the Jews and British in Tel Aviv. 

Before Ed Morgan returned to the United 
States in 1950, he felt the tug of destiny 
trom the movie industry, 

In Italy, a movie producer decided that 
Morgan was just the man to portray not 1 
but 2 roles in a film, Teresa. He enacted the 
part of a wounded soldier and the part of a 
priest on a bicycle. 

In the final version of the film, Morgan was 
Seen on the screen for nearly 2 seconds, 


Loss of Jury Trial and States Rights 
Inherent in H. R. 6127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I appeared before the Rules Committee 
in opposition to H. R. 6127, an evil bill 
that is stirring alarm in the South and 
in other parts of the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to insert the following state- 
ment into the RECORD: 

STATEMENT or Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
Memerr or Concress, FOURTH DISTRICT, 
ALamaMA, BEFORE THE House RULES COM- 
MITTEE May 13, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, on many another occasion, 

Thave taken an unwavering stand in opposi- 

tion to the various bills collectively referred 

tO as proposed civil rights bills. Before this 
committee, however, I will confine my re- 
marks to the single piece of legislation now 

Pending before you. That measure is H. R. 

6127 and I strongly urge rejection of it by 

this committee. 

This bill, if reported fayorably by this 
committee and enacted Into law, would tend 
to abrogate certain precious rights of the 
Citizens of this country while it would pro- 
vide for no benefit above what our citizens 
now possess. Among the privileges bound 
to suffer should this measure ever reach 
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‘passage are the right to trial by jury and 
the right of the States to govern themselves 
insofar as possible. To take away these, Mr. 
Chairman, would be to annul something of 
value. And what would be left in the stead 
of these valuable rights? This bill would 
pave the way for disgruntled persons or or- 
ganizations to pour allegations of civil 
rights complaints into a special commission. 
And this bill makes sure these complaints 
would be legion in number. It allows an 
open-end appropriation for providing for 
those making allegations, When subpenaed 
as witnesses, they would receive generous 
expense accounts. In effect, a sort of left- 
wing secret service corps, snooping into all 
parts of the country, would be hired at 
taxpayers’ expense. Most of the allegations 
would be without basis of fact, as a perusal 
of recent history will indicate. Out of 13,- 
000 civil rights complaints received in 1947, 
for instance, only 4 convictions were ob- 
tained. In another year—1940—prosecu- 
tions were recommended in only 12 out of 
8,000 civil rights complaints. The allega- 
tions in the great majority of cases were not 
bona fide, but they were numerous. This bill 
would spawn an even greater deluge of com- 
plaints. 

And while the persons or organizations 
making the allegations of civil-rights com- 
plaints are well provided for, what of the 
intended victim of the allegations? This 
bill gives little thought to the accused. He 
must move quickly, without regard to fam- 
ily or business, to the site of the hearing 
to face his accusers. He must pay the way 
of any witnesses he himself might need in 
defense, and the expense thereunto could 
conceivably reach: large proportions, 

The Attorney General, under this pro- 
posed legislation, would become the power- 
ful monarch of a teeming kingdom of an 
admittedly inestimable number of assistants 
and clerical workers. When an amend- 
ment was offered in the Committee on the 
Judiciary that the proposed Commission on 
Civil Rights not spend more than $300,000 
during the 2 years of operation provided for 
in the bill, the amendment was defeated. 
As those who made the thoughtful minority 
report on this bill point out, the premise 
for the defeat of this amendment must have 
been that this Commission in 2 years would 
cost the Amefican taxpayers far in excess of 
$300,000. And it is fallacy to believe that 
the Commission would be allowed to slide 
into oblivion at the end of the 2 years speci- 
fied; the professional liberals and minority 
pressure groups who have pushed this bill 
will never allow it. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would allow the 
Attorney General czarlike powers of law 

—through injunction. would be 
initiated against boards of education, elec- 
tion officials, and law-enforcement agencies 
throughout the States, counties, cities, and 
towns of our Nation. The usurpation of 
States’ rights would be more perilously near 
complete than ever before. Citizens, it is 
understating to say, will not abide the 
abolishment of their rights, including the 
safeguard of their right to trial by jury. 

I submit that the right of jury trial even 
now is in jeopardy, without the added 
perils inherent in H. R. 6127. As evidence 
of this, let us consider the Clinton, Tenn., 
situation. In February of this year, the 
Department of Justice quietly moved to sub- 
stitute the words “the United States’ for 
the names of members of the local school 
board as party to a suit in Federal Court. 
By this action the 17 defendants arrested 
for allegedly hindering the Federal injunc- 
tion at Clinton could have been deprived 
of a jury trial and put in jail as unfairly 
as if they were living in some totalitarian 
country. That is the way of the Federal 
injunction; it has unlimited implications, 
But according to press reports, the United 
States District Judge in the Clinton case 
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now has yielded to the wave of public in- 
dignation through the country. He has ruled 
that the 16 men, charged with criminal con- 
tempt of the most sweeping, most out- 
rageous court injunction in history, may 
have a jury trial. This case shows what 
can happen—what would have happened 
had not the people risen in anger—when the 
jury trial right is threatened. e 

The people of this country are quick to 
stand up for the right of trial by jury. Like- 
wise, they will speak quickly for the rights 
of their own States to supervise law-enforce- 
ment agencies, to keep the law and order, and 
to maintain elections in accordance with 
State laws and in harmony with the United 
States Constitution. 

The bill before this committee brings to 
my mind the historic address made before 
the Senate of the United States a half- 
century ago by one of Alabama's illustrious 
sons, the Honorable John T. Morgan. A reso- 
lution came before the Senate aimed at giv- 
ing Congress jurisdiction to determine 
whether certain persons, especially Negroes, 
were being denied the right to vote. During 
discussion that such a resolution might be- 
come an enactment, Senator Morgan rose to 
speak. His words echo down time’s corridor 
with resounding relevance. “It is too plain 
for argument,” he said, “that such a measure 
would abolish the State as to all its rightful 
sovereign powers, and would remand it to 
the condition of our organized Territories, 
all of whose laws may be replaced by Con- 
gress and all of whose officials may be placed 
under the power of appointment and re- 
moval by the President.” That is my argu- 
ment against the bill before you today. 

The individual States rights to handle 
their own local problems would be wrested 
from them by the ever more powerful Fed- 
eral Government, 

This is an ill-conceived bill, it brashly im- 
pinges on time-honored individual rights, 
while adding nothing to existing rights. It 
opens the taxpayers’ purse to pour out an un- 
determined sum of money, while giving no 
promise of evident returns. It is simply an- 
other attempt by northern liberals to gain 
support of certain minority groups, using the 
South as their scapegoat. 


As a forceful statement in objection 
to the far-reaching dictatorial legisla- 
tion this committee is now consigering, 
I submit the following editorial which 
appeared in the Montgomery, Ala., Ad- 
vertiser on May 6, 1957: t 

THE CLINTON Jupor Comes Down Orr Ir 

United States District Judge Robert L. 
Taylor’s ruling that the 17 persons accused 
of stirring up integration trouble in Clinton, 
Tenn., may have jury trials, is clearly in 
retreat. 

After the Clinton High School was ordered 
integrated, Judge Taylor issued a blanket 
injunction which was widely denounced as 
judicial tyranny; he enjoined anyone, any- 
where from doing anything contrary to his 
decree against the school board. 

So broad was the injunction, it embraced. 
at least according to Judge Taylor, all 
criticism, however peaceful, all objections 
that the law was wrong and should be re- 
versed. This left Clinton under an imperial 
law with one man as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. 

The 17 arrested were charged with criminal 
contempt of court, on grounds they violated 
Taylor's permanent injunction. Protests 
were heard from all sides of the race question, 
including the following questions asked by a 
Washington attorney in the Washington 
Evening Star: j 

“Where is the statute, constitutionally 
passed by Congress, which defines the crime 
of which they stand accused? 

“Where is the statute, constitutionally 
passed by Congress, which gives any court 
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jurisdiction over anyone and everyone who 
he thinks might disagree with his decrees? 

“Where is the presentment or indictment 
by a grand jury accusing these men of vio- 
lating what law? 

“What are the limits of this power. If a 
judge, without a law, can sentence a man to 
30 days in jail, can he also hang him? 

“By what authority of law does he enforce 
the 14th amendment against private parties 
who are not parties to the suit before his 
court? 8 

“If the courts can create such jurisdiction 
and powers for themselves, what other pow- 
ers may they assume?” 

Others joined in, including the New York 
Times’ respected constitutional authority, 
Arthur Krock. They pointed to the evolu- 
tion of barriers against judicial tyranny, the 
Bloody Assizes under James II in England, 
the Magna Carta, down to our own Bill of 
Rights and Constitution. 

Under such fire, Judge Taylor has relented 
and agreed to a jury trial. Which is simply 
a way of confessing that his injunction was 
invalid, and passing the buck. 

All this illustrates the danger of increas- 
ing the powers of the judiciary under the 
proposed civil-rights legislation. Good men 
may not abuse the powers, but as the Wash- 
ington lawyer noted, there is always the 
danger of judges who “confuse themselves 
with the gods.” 


Rear Adm. George Dufek Proposes Per- 
manent United States Airbase in Ant- 


arctic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the foremost authorities in the world 
on the subject of Antarctica has recently 
returned from an expedition there. He 
is to bê applauded for proposing a per- 
manent American airbase there. I have 
long urged our Government to take same 
positive action with respect to the Ant- 
arctic and I was happy to read about 
Admiral Dufek’s proposal in an article 
appearing in the Evening Star on April 
25: 

Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, commander of 
Operation Deepfreeze, yesterday urged con- 
struction of a permanent American Air Base 
at McMurdo Sound in Antarctica at a cost 
of between $50 million and $60 million. 

“We can open up the Antarctic for keeps,” 
Admiral Dufek told a luncheon at the Na- 
tional Press Club. 

“I haye been over the area and airmen 
and scientists tell me an airfield can be 
constructed there within 4 or 5 years. It 
would have all the modern controls, includ- 
ing GCA (ground controlled approach) and 
housing. 

“We are presently in the same situation in 
Antarctica as we were 25 years ago in the 
Arctic. Now the Arctic is a heavily traveled 
area. The great circle routes are the same. 
I see no reason as a private citizen, why we 
should not go ahead and get a 5-year jump 
on the project.” 

ICE UNRELIABLE 

Admiral Dufek explained that the ice field 
now used for landing large transport planes 
at McMurdo Sound is impermanent. The ice 
is not always there, and If it goes away soon, 
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we will have no place to land our large air- 
craft, Admiral Dufek declared. 

The explorer also advocated establishment 
of a permanent agency of the Government to 
guide American policy on polar matters and 
act as a repository for all data and informa- 
tion on the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
He explained that Defense Department sup- 
port of the International Geophysical Year 
ends in 1959 and, after that, he knows of no 
plans for continuing exploration or scientific 
work at the South Pole. 

He said the Antarctic is getting colder. 
With Washington enduring a plus 88 degree 
day yesterday, he said Antarctica was having 
minus 88 weather. 

But the 18 Americans who are spending 
the Antarctic winter on the exact spot of the 
South Pole will endure temperatures of as low 
as 120 degrees below zero. 


Reserve Officers’ Retirement Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a real need for enactment of the Spark- 
man-Jackson-Huddleston bill (S. 1085) 
which would specifically include Reserve 
officers for retirement pay under the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942. 

The latter bill referred to “any officer“ 
who served in World War I as well as 
World War II and is eligible for retire- 
ment.” The current interpretation of 
the term “officer” to signify only Regular 
Army officers is unreasonable and unjust. 

As an example of what type officer is 
being excluded by this discrimination 
against Reserve officers, I cite the case 
of an officer friend of mine. This officer 
has 43 years’ creditable service for pay 
purposes. He served actively from 1912 
to 1915 on the Mexican border, from 1917 
to 1919 with the AEF in World War I, 
from 1942 to 1945 in World War II, and 
from 1952 to 1955 during the Korean 
crisis. During all in-between periods he 
was active in the Reserve Corps. He re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit in World War 
II. He was considered essential“ when 
recalled in 1952. At that time, at the age 
of 54, he gave up an excellent position 
as a top executive. He came back at age 
57 to start, in effect, a new career. This 
type of uprooting and consequential re- 
adjustment to civilian life is a type of 
sacrifice unique to the Reserve officer in 
the Army. 

Those officers, who maintained Active 
Reserve status between World Wars I and 
II, worked against odds to do so, and 
without compensation. 

In interpreting the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, officers who were cadets at 
West Point during World War I, have 
just been ruled eligible on the basis that 
“any service” qualifies them, yet the term 
“any officer” is not interpreted to mean 
any officer other than Regulars. 

I urge the enactment of the Sparkman- 
Jackson-Huddleston bill so that the in- 
equitable situation, whereby the Reserve 
officer is excluded from the officer class, 
will be remedied. 
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Federal School Aid—Do the States 
Want It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the membership of the House is aware 
of the fact that the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor voted on May 9, 1957, 
to report H. R. 1, Federal aid to school 
construction, to the House. Before this 
bill is considered by the House, I urge 
my colleagues to read Federal School 
Aid—Do the States Want It? 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the above-named article from 
the May 13, 1957, edition of Time: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL Am- Do THE STATES 
Want Ir? 

(Eprroer’s Norx.— Of all the items In Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's domestic program, few 
seem less likely to succeed than Federal aid 
for school construction. But would the de- 
feat of this proposal be as great a calamity as 
its backers insist? Last week Time surveyed 
the 48 States to find out. The answer: No. 
Though the Nation as a whole must keep 
building classrooms faster than ever before, 
a surprisingly big proportion of the States 
do not need—or do not want—any help from 
the Government.) 

THE DESPERATE 


Even among the States that hope for Fed- 
eral aid, only seven seem to qualify for the 
critical Hist. The Alabama Legislature, for in- 
stance, has called the condition of its school 
buildings appalling. According to the latest 
available figures (1953), 726 had no artificial 
light, 960 no water, 375 no toilets. To build 
the $300 million worth of classrooms needed 
by 1960, says Superintendent of Education 
Austin Meadows, Alabama most urgently 
needs Federal money. 

Wealthy California faces quite a different 
sort of problem: The staggering shift and 
growth of population make it impossible to 
keep pace with the classroom shortage. 
Though the State has appropriated 8675 
million for school construction in the last 
10 years, it will need a whopping 63% billion 
more by 1970. Arizona has a similar popu- 
lation problem, but the legislature has con- 


“sistently refused to do anything to aid con- 


struction. Result: Most educators, desper- 
ate, hope for Federal aid. 

If New Mexico does not get Federal aid, 
says Assistant Superintendent Floyd Santis- 
tevan, the State will probably be able to raise 
only $5 million of the $25 million it will 
need by 1960, and practically every commu- 
nity will have a hopeless educational prob- 
lem. In West Virginia, only 3 out of 55 
counties have kept their school buildings up 
to par; the rest have either been unable or 
unwilling to foot the bill. Rhode Island, 
which says it needs between $60 million and 
$70 million in the next 4 years, also has a 
crisis. (Example: Pawtucket recently had to 
close temporarily 9 out of 23 schools as too 
dangerous to use.) In Kentucky, almost all 
of the 220 districts have already reached the 
maximum tax rate allowed by State law. 
Though the 1956 legislature appropriated 
more than $54 million to help districts main- 
tain certain minimum standards of quality, 
only a small part of the amount was ear- 
marked for construction—in spite of the fact 
that 200,000 children now go to schools with 
no inside plumbing or central heating. 
Without outside help, say Kentucky officials, 
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the State will be able to raise less than half 
of the $350 million it will need by 1960. 


THE WORRIED AND THE WILLING 


In other States that want Federal ald, the 
Picture is not nearly so black. Arkansas’ 
423 districts have been spending a total 
of $6 million a year on construction, but 
they will have to up the ante to 678 million 
to take care of 1960's student load. On the 
other hand, overcrowding and the necessity 
for double shifts are not yet serious prob- 
lems, and the various district have still not 
used up their bonding capacity. 

Maine estimates that it should raise 641 
Million in the next 3 years, but it has al- 
ready taken some impressive steps on its 
Own. Main's School Building Authority has 
the power to build schools, then rent them 
back to poor districts at nominal rates, The 
legislature is considering a plan to award 
construction grants to school systems on the 
basis of per capita income and need. Actu- 
ally, Maine's problem is pretty well limited 
to 5 or 6 heavily populated counties in the 
south. 

Pennsylvania has so far done an outstand- 
ing job in keeping up with its school needs. 
But, says Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Charles Boehm, it must have Federal 
aid in the future. “Our foreseeable needs 
in the next decade will require an expendi- 
ture of more than $1 billion. If Pennsyl- 
vania should raise taxes to increase school 
construction, it will be unable to compete 
Successfully with its neighbors.’ Oregon is 
also reluctant to ralse its taxes and the State 
house of representatives has come out in 
favor of Federal aid. 

Though North Carolina says it needs Fed- 
eral aid, a $50 million bond issue voted in 
1953 has kept the State in fair shape. But 
even though it has been building about 
2,000 classrooms a year, it still needs 2,800 
more. Oklahoma, which has already received 
$80 million in Federal aid for federally 
impacted areas, would not be averse to tak- 
ing more. But this is largely so because 
the legislature has no plans to meet the 
Classroom shortage. Speaking for Minnesota, 
Commissioner of Education Dean Schweick- 
hard says: “Without Federal aid, we'd strug- 
gle along. But we wouldn't get the job 
done as fast.” 

THE DIVIDED 


In Kansas, farmers who have happily ac- 
cepted soll-bank subsidies and drought. re- 
lief from Washington are opposed to Federal 
ald. But education officials say that unless 
the legislature removes bond limitations from 
local districts or unless the United States 
Government steps in, Kansas will fall 875 
million short of what it will need by 1961. 
Utah is even more widely split. The State's 
Education Association hired an independent 
research agency to make a poll, found that 
80 percent of the people wanted Federal aid. 
But a respected group called the Utah Com- 
mittee on Education came to the conclusion 
that all foreseeable school building needs 
can be met from existing sources of reve- 
nue, True enough, there are districts 
where classes are held in hallways and gym- 
nasiums, but of 40 school districts, only 10 
have reached their bond limit, and there are 

te emergency funds available to help 
those. Nevertheless, the educators are defi- 
nitely after Federal aid. 

In spite of strong opposition in the legis- 
lature to Federal aid, Wyoming's educators 
also want help. But some of them admit 
that the State may be able to take care of 
its own needs. Says superintendent Velma 
Linford: “Yes, we are able, but Im not sure 
We'll do it.“ Vermont's Swedish-born Gov- 
€rnor Joseph Johnson flatly says that ver- 
Mont can and is taking care of its own 

needs. But Commissioner of Educa- 
tion A. John Holden, Jr., thinks that Federal 
aid is just the thing to give extra help to the 
most needy districts. 
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In New Hampshire, where only a quarter of 
the communities have exhausted their bond- 
ing capacity, Gov. Lane Dwinell is in- 
clined to favor Federal aid just to get over 
the hump. But the legislature has adopt- 
ed a resolution asking Congress to refrain 
from enacting new grant-in-ald programs. 
Though Nevada is lukewarm to Federal aid, 
it will accept the money if it is offered. 
Towa officials think that it can afford a State- 
aid program big enough to take care of its 
needs. Unfortunately, the wealthier areas 
are unwilling to take on the burdens of the 
poor, so Iowa may find Federal aid its only 
solution. 

Florida's Gov. LeRoy Collins placed be- 
before the legislature a 2-year $92 million 
program to take care of the State’s immedi- 
ate needs. But this does not touch the back- 
log of $85 million needed for classroom re- 
placement. While the Governor is against 
Federal aid (“There is really no sound reason 
why the States shouldn't handle the prob- 
lem"), State Schoo! Superintendent Thomas 
D. Bailey is for it. The various counties, 
says he, may well have enough bonding ca- 
pacity to wipe out the backlog, but they are 
not going to do it. 

South Dakota’s Senate passed a resolution 
opposing Federal aid; the house let it die. 
In Tennessee the State education association 
has come out for Federal aid, but the legis- 
lature failed to pass a resolution authorizing 
the State to take it. Missouri, which will 
need to spend $185 million by 1960, is also di- 
vided. Educators favor Federal aid, but the 
senate is now considering a bill to enable the 
State to make sizable (up to $250,000) loans 
to districts at 2 percent interest in order to 
make sure the Federal Government will not 
“enter our Missouri school picture with con- 
trols and meddling.” 

THE SELF-SUFFICIENT 

The rest of the 48 States not only feel con- 
fident they can take care of themselves; a 
good many just don't want outside help. 
In Delaware even the educators admit that 
the $400,000 the State would probably get 
from present Federal-aid proposals would 
look slightly silly alongside the $44 million 
school-construction plan now before the 
State house of representatives. Since 1949 
the legislature has appropriated $100 million 
for buildings, and still only 2 out of 102 dis- 
tricts have exhausted their bonding capacity. 

Colorado estimates that Its local districts 
must dig up $35 million a year for 4 years to 
take care of their building needs. But last 
year the State raised more than 637 million, 
and Commissioner of Education H. Grant 
Vest has not the remotest doubt that Colo- 
rado can build all we need without recourse 
to Federal ald.” Idaho reports no critical 
problem; the State department of education 
is sure that it has ample resources available 
for needed construction, In neither Wiscon- 
sin nor Michigan has any community reached 
its bonding capacity. In Louisiana only 12 
out of 64 parish school systems seem unable 
to meet their needs over the next 5 years. 
Of these, only two are in critical condition. 
Louisiana's main problem is not a shortage of 
classrooms but of qualified teachers, a prob- 
lem Federal aid will not touch. 

The W. m Legislature has passed a 
$52 million bond issue to be matched with 
$60 million from local communities. Though 
Washington officials do not think they will 
be able to go it alone indefinitely, most agree 
that Federal aid is not needed now. In Con- 
necticut only three communities have ap- 
plied for hardship grants from the State 
board of education, and the legislature now 
has a plan before it to put up at least half 
the cost of local construction. Mississippi, 
which would probably get $3 back for every 
dollar it paid out in taxes on any Federal-aid 
bill, is darkly suspicious that the Gov- 
ernment will attach strings to its handouts. 
Gov. J, P. Coleman believes that the State can 
take care of its own building program. 
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In a speech to his legislature, Texas Gov. 
Price Daniel summed up the sentiment of 
his State: Texas should have the finest 
school system in the Nation, and this should 
be accomplished with Texas money.” In 
spite of serious shortages in New York City 
and on Long Island, New York officials are 
not at all worried about raising the more 
than $1.5 billion the State will need by 1960. 
But New York—like Massachusetts and New 
Jersey—has another reason for being cool 
to Federal aid: it would have to pay out far 
more to support a National program than it 
would get back. 

If only the legislature in Ohio would take 
action, says Assistant Director W. Dwight 
Darling of the department of education, Ohio 
could handily take care of its needs. This 
year a legislative service commission report 
declared that “regardless of what may be 
the actual school enrollment in 1960 * « « 
the $1,000,400,000 of uncommitted debt ca- 
pacity present in Ohio's school districts is 
far more than enough to supply the needs,” 

THE OPPOSED 

If Montana voters approve a constitutional 
amendment to allow districts to increase 
their bonding limit, the State will have no 
trouble. Says Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Harriet Miller: “Until we exhaust 
our resources and abilities, we should not ask 
tor Federal help.” South Carolina, which has 
put up 8,000 classrooms since 1951, neither 
needs nor wants Federal help. In 1955 both 
North Dakota and Nebraska school officials 
went on record for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education as definitely opposed to it. 

In spite of the pro-Federal-aid efforts of 
the Illinois Education Association, Illinois 
officlaldom does not want Federal ald. In 
Virginia, not a single county or city has 
exhausted its bonding capacity, and from 
Gov. Thomas Stanley and Senator Haary 
Byrn on down, most political leaders vigor- 
ously oppose help from the Government. In 
Maryland, the most serious classroom short- 
age is in Baltimore county, but even there 
educators are looking not to the United 
States but to the State for the funds they 
need. 

In Georgia, which is now completing a 5- 


year, $261 million building program, both 


Gov. Marvin Griffin and Senator HERMAN 
TALMADGE are against Federal aid. State 
Superintendent of Schools M. D. Collins has 
endorsed it because he thinks it would has- 
ten school construction. “Georgia,” says he, 
“is certainly capable of financing its own 
school program, but it would have to be on 
a long-term basis, say 20 years. The question 
is whether Georgia wants to take on such an 
obligation,” 

Though the powerful Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association has endorsed Federal aid, 
Gov. Harold Handley and his elected super- 
intendent of public instruction, Wilbur 
Young, do not want it. According to their 
estimates, the State needs to build somewhere 
around 1,600 classrooms a year, has actually 
built more than that since 1955. Says Gov- 
ernor Handley: “I am opposed to Federal aid 
for the primary reason that we can take care 
of ourselves.” Adds Superintendent Young: 
“We can do it better, we can do it cheaper, 
and surrender none of our rights in the 
process.” 


Antarctic Valuable to United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Rear 
Adm. George J, Dufek, who has recently 
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returned from Operation Deep Freeze in 
the Antarctic, believes that the Antarc- 
tic Continent is of value to the United 
States, according to an article by Win- 
zola McLendon appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on May 3; 
1957. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I include it 
herewith: 

(By Winzola McLendon) 


“Today the Antarctic is a question mark,” 
Rear Adm. George J. Dufek—author of Op- 
eratiom Deep Freeze and the first American 
to set foot on the South Pole—told the So- 
ciety of Sponsors of the United States Navy 
yesterday. 

But, in 5 or 10 years the Antarctic should 
prove itself, the admiral said. In his speech, 
which followed a luncheon in the ballroom 
of the Mayflower Hotel, he gave his answer to 
the often-asked question, Of what value is 
the Antarctic to the United States?” 

There are three values, he told his au- 
dience of some 350 sponsors (all are ladies 
who have christened a combatant ship of the 
United States Navy). These are (1) eco- 
nomic, (2) strategic, and (3) scientific. 

At the present time, the economic values 
are practically nil, the explorer said. Trac- 
ings of gold. silver, and other precious min- 
erals have been found. But, it would cost 
too much to mine them at the present time. 
With nuclear power, the minerals can and 
probably will be mined in later years. 

“I will pass over the strategic value,” said 
the admiral, “because I get in trouble with 
the Defense Department when I don't.“ 

The scientific values are tremendous, he 
said. Right now, there are seven bases in 
the Antarctic where scientists are wintered 
in. They are part of the third international 
geophysical year in which 60 nations are 
participating. As part of the international 
acientific survey, there are stations through- 
out the world. 

Eventually we will have 60 weather stations 
in the Antarctic, And weathermen say that 
they will be able to give 6 months in advance 
forecasts. They also predict they will be 
able to control weather someday. 


Coal Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 6, I introduced H. R. 
7253 to inerease the acreage of coal lands 
that can be held by a lessee or permittee 
in a single State, from 5,120 acres to 
20,480 acres. I believe that the enact- 
ment of this legislation is essential if the 
coal industry in the Western States is to 
properly develop and make its full con- 
tribution to the national economy. Ata 
meeting of the Western Governors Min- 
ing Advisory Council, held at Reno, Nev., 
April 24 and 25, 1957, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Coat. 

Coal production in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, Montana, and Wyoming 
has suffered a sharp decline during the past 
10 years. The greater part of this decline 
has resulted from the shift of the major 
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rallroad companies from coal to diesel fuel 
for their motive power. 

Coal is a vital force of energy. Power 
companies in-the West are looking for sulit- 
able areas to establish generating plants and 
should be given, on a State and Federal 
level, all legitimate assistance available. 

The Council recommends that: 

1. The Government give equal considera- 
tion to all available energy resources before 
deciding which is to be the source of gener- 
ating power in any given area. 

2. The States foster and the Federal Gov- 
ernment assist in establishing research cen- 
ters to develop better uses of coal and its 
byproducts. 

3. The Leasing Act of February 25. 1920, 
be amended to permit any one person, asso- 
ciation or corporation to lease not more than 
20,480 acres of Federal coal lands. The pres- 
ent acreage limitation on such leases is far 
too small to meet modern requirements for 
large-scale coal-mining operations. 

4, Quota limitation upon oil imports be 
diligently reviewed by the responsible Gov- 
ernment agencies under existing statutes 
providing for such studies. 


The Conference of Western Gover- 
nors, which was attended by 9 of the 
governors of the 11 Western States, 
unanimcusly approved this recommen- 
dation. I believe this further points out 
the necessity of early enactment of H. R. 
7253. 


Government . Right to Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill which I call the “Gov- 
ernment employees’ right-to-vote bill.“ 

This bill, H. R. 7385, provides that Fed- 
eral Government employees should be 
given the opportunity to vote in person 
in national, State and local elections. In 
order to enable them to do so, each such 
employee is to be excused from duty, 
without loss of pay or deduction from his 
annual leave, for a period of not less than 
2 hours, but not to exceed 4 hours. 

The bill further provides that Govern- 
ment employees, who maintain voting 
residence in another State or area be- 
yond the commuting distance from their 
place of employment, shall be excused for 
a maximum of 1 day for the purpose of 
voting, unless they are able to vote by 
absentee ballot. 

The purpose of my bill is to encourage 
as many of our citizens as possible to ex- 
ercise their rights of citizenship on elec- 
tion days and to utilize these rights by 
voting as free citizens according to the 
dictates of their conscience. It is both 
deplorable and very disturbing that far 
too many of our citizens fail to perform 
their citizenship duties on election day. 
In the last few presidential elections only 
about 50 to 60 percent of those entitled to 
vote in the United States actually went 
to the polls, and even fewer than that 
have voted in the off-year congressional 
elections. 

Voting is a privilege as well as a right 
which we should notignore. The greater 
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the participation of our citizenship on 
election day, the more we shall be able 
to maintain this country as a true citadel 
of democracy. When millions stay away 
from the polls, it shows a lack of interest 
in the problems and welfare of our Na- 
tion. If this trend continues, it may 
prove dangerous to our form of govern- 
ment and our way of life. 

The people of this country should be 
encouraged to cast their ballots, and. the 
Government should be the first to do so 
by enabling its employees to vote in 
person. The Federal Government has a 
moral obligation to encourage good citi- 
zenship by affording its employees suffi- 
cient time off to cast their ballots on 
election day. Unfortunately, during the 
presidential election last November no 
allowances were made for voting on the 
part of Government agencies and many 
cf their employees failed to exercise this 
right because of a lack of time. In the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, located in my Con- 
gressional District, there were numerous 
complaints and many of the shipyard 
workers were incensed over the situation. 
The same, I understand, was true in 
other Government establishments in 
various parts of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is of utmost im- 
portance that Government employees be 
given sufficient time off to exercise their 
sacred duties as American citizens. 
Give them the opportunity to lead the 
parade to the polls on election day. It 
is for the good of our Nation and its 
future. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

A bill to provide that certain Government 
officers and employees shall have sufficient 
time to vote in elections 
Be it enacted, ete., That, in order to enable 

ofMiccrs and employees in the executive 
branch of the Government to vote in per- 
son in National, State, and local elections, 
each such officer or employee shall be excused 
from duty, without loss of pay or deduction 
from his annual leave, for a period not less 
than 2 hours, but not to exceed 4 hours. 

Src. 2. Employees holding voting residence 
beyond commuting distance from their duty 
stations shall be excused not to exceed 1 day 
for the purpose of voting, unless voting by 
absentee ballot is permitted. 


Senator Joseph McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
a great many articles have appeared in 
the press as to what the passing of Sena- 
tor Joe McCarthy meant to America. 
As the years go on Lam sure a great deal 
more will be written. 

It is quite evident that even in death 
Senator McCarthy remains a highly con- 
troversial figure. To many of us we 
believe he will be looked upon in future 
years as a genuine American patriot wha 
saw danger signals for his country and 
tried to stamp out these dangers. 
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No one will ever say Senator McCarthy 
did not possess strong opinions and a will 
to carry them out. He had a great 
heart, true faith, and ready hands—also 
a rapier-like tongue to chastise and ridi- 
cule those whom he believed to be ene- 
mies of his country's well-being. 

But throughout history men of opin- 
ion and a will have been persecuted. 
Socrates, drinking the hemlock—and 
Martin Luther tacking his thesis on the 
church door. Little men passing pious 
resolutions for political expediency never 
yet have dimmed the luster of real pa- 
triots. Who knows but in after years 
patriotic pilgrims may go to Appleton, 
Wis., to pay homage to the memory of 
Senator McCarthy and May 2, the day 
of his death, will be celebrated as Pa- 
triot's Day—in opposition to May 1, 
world communism day. 

I append hereto a tribute to Senator 
Joseph McCarthy by Charles A: Walsh, 
of Concordia, Kans., which appeared in 
the Downs News, Downs, Kans.: 

Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY 
(Tribute by Charles A. Walsh, Concordia, 
Kans.) 

In a world which has lost its understand- 
ing of the concepts of right and wrong, 
truth and error, good and evil, and seeks 
Only to adjust itself to what is expedient, a 
man like Senator McCarthy is a living con- 
tradiction of such Machiavellianism. The 
man of faith in a world of unbelief is more 
than an oddity; he is its mortal enemy. 
The man of faith and courage in a world 
Crawling with cowardly toaders, has the 
Sword of Damocles hanging over his head. 
The plain, blunt man, who loves his country, 
in a groveling world of sycophants, kneeling 
at the altar of such illusionary gods as the 
United Nations, is subject to persecution 
and hounding as a reactionary barbarian. 

Senator McCarthy not only had the abil- 
ity, but the courage to uphold to the face of 
the unbelieving and cowardly world, the 
mirror of its errors, sins, and offenses. The 
great men of his age were not pleased with 
these refiected likenesses. They could not 
forgive him beause the images they saw 
Made them appear as fumblers and dunces. 
Their errors and stupidities were naked be- 
fore the world. This was his great offense. 
The intellectuals, internationalists, and “‘cer- 
tified gentlemen" were so outraged and cut 
to the heart, that they must destroy him. 
For those of us who understood the nature 
of this controversy, it was, indeed, a horrible 
thing to watch the sibilating hatred and 
foaming at the mouth, as it were, of those 
he called to account for their stupidities and 
errors. We saw them as they spat at their 
tormentor the most reckless and unfounded 
Calumnies and slanders, and taunted him as 
an irresponsible demagog. 

As a young Senator, Joseph McCarthy 
looked out on America after the Second 
World War, dismayed and appalled by the 
thought that after we had expended $300 
billion in treasure, and suffered a million 
Casualties, the world was rapidly falling into 
the clutches of atheistic communism. He 
Understood, as all sensible men must know, 
that the military might of the United States, 
Which was great enough to overcome all op- 
Position, had been betrayed by its officials. 
He was intrigued, no less appalled, by this 
and was determined to uncover the men re- 
Sponsible. To this task he dedicated him- 
Self and his life. From the very start he 
Understood the consequences of his mission. 
He knew that he would call down upon him- 
Self, not only the damnation of the Com- 
munist world, but the insults, threats, and 
abuse of all of their associates, fellow trav- 
€lers, and dopes. He withstood all of this 
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abuse with the heroism of a truly great man. 
He saw and understood. Others might also 
see, and understand, but would not have the 
courage or-dedication to make the sacrifice 
necessary to preserve their country and its 
liberties. 

Now that he is dead, I am wondering if 
during his last days and hours, he was not 
grieved by the thought, which would sug- 
gest that the battles which he had fought 
had all been lost and that the country which 
he loved, might be finally engulfed in the 
torrent of atheistic communism. When the 
virtues of moral courage and patriotism come 
out of the storm cellars once more the 
stature and greatness of this man will be 
manifest. In many respects, Senator Mc- 
Carthy may be likened with the great English 
martyr, lawyer, and statesman, St. Thomas 
More, who was an uncompromising, dedi- 
cated man, who harkened to the voice of 
conscience. 


The Visit of Hon. Robert Briscoe, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, you will 
recall with pleasure the visit of the 
Honorable Robert Briscoe, lord mayor 
of Dublin, Ireland, on March 26 last, 
when through your kindness about 200 
Members of this body were accorded 
the opportunity of meeting him in your 
private office. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following in- 
teresting article published in the New 
York Post of Sunday, May 12, 1957, 
concerning Mr. Briscoe’s visit to this 
country: 

Mr. Briscoe: He FOUND ONLY FRIENDLY 

FACES 

Every day of the week, without moving a 
muscle, Robert Briscoe brings of the neat- 
est trick of three centuries. 

The only agility required for the execu- 
tion of this trick is to sit perfectly still and 
be the first Jewish lord mayor of Dublin 
since that office was established in 1641, 


Unfortunately, no one has been inclined 


to let Mayor Briscoe sit still from the mo- 
ment he was elected. 

He has, in fact, just completed a tour 
of this country during which he visited 40 
cities, attended an estimated 200 public 
functions and private banquets, signed over 
5,000 autographs, shook over 20,000 hands 
and blinked at 10,000 flashbulbs—a schedule 
that left him 6 hours of free time in 2 
months. 

When he returns to Ireland next week, he 
will take with him a memento of his visit 
that is the most remarkable tribute to the 
unique duality of his position. 

“It's a wonderful thing,” said the Mayor, 
relaxing in his Waldorf Towers suite with a 
favorite cigar. From one end of this 
country to the other I didn't see a single 
frowning face.” 

It was an experience few men are apt to 
share or even believe. But the mere notion 
of a Jewish mayor of Dublin—a city that Is 
93 percent Catholic and 100 percent Irish— 
dissolves all frowns into complaisant smiles. 
It's a heart-warming cartoon that defies the 
caption writers. 

There is one joke current since Briscoe's 
arrival here that runs like this: 
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Two Jews stood side by side, at the St. 
Patrick's Day parade, beaming fondly at 
Mayor Briscoe in the reviewing stand. 

“He's one of ours,“ said the first. 

“Yes,” said the other, “and where else 
could it happen but in America.” 

It happened in Dublin, of course, on June 
25, 1956. Briscoe and incumbent Dennis 
Larkin were tied with 19 votes each in the 
council. In accordance with tradition, the 
names of the two candidates were dropped 
into the council clerk's bowler hat. 

In the tense hush that followed, the clerk 
reached into his derby and pulled out a his- 
toric plum. Brisco was the new mayor of 
Dublin. The council chamber rang with 
cheers. It is reported that one councilman 
solemnly arose and said in a choked yoice: 
“Now he belongs to the agents,” 

Briscoe's own view of this extra 
climax to an extraordinary career is philo- 
sophically tempered. 

“I never wanted to be mayor,” he sald, 
“I hadn't any ambitions for the position, I 
feit there were so many others who were able 
and who would be happy at getting it. 

A young man when moved by certain events 
develops his own sort of reaction. And then 
begins a spiral of circumstances begetting 
further circumstance. You begin to climb 
the ladder with full knowledge that you 
might fall down. Your convictions become 
more solid. I had to carry out the proper 
attitude. If you feel something is wrong in 
principle, you must do something about it. 

Events were moving quite dramatically 
during Briscoe’s youth in Dublin. He had 
been born there in 1895, 35 years after his 
grandparents emigrated from Lithuania. His 

father was a prospering furniture dealer. 

Briscoe studied languages at the St. An- 
drew’s School and Trinity College in his 
native city. Then he went to Berlin to take 
up electrical engineering and commerce. He 
was an amateur boxer and a lover of good 
Gaelic football at college. 

At 20, he crossed the Atlantic to take an 
export-import job in New Jersey. But a year 
later he was caught up in the spiral of cir- 
cumstances that led to his present eminence, 

After the Easter uprising of 1916, he re- 
turned to Ireland and obtained a commission 
in the Irish Republican Army from Gen. 
Michael Collins. His knowledge of languages 
led Eamon De Valera to single him out for 
the job of smuggling guns and ammunition 
from the Continent. . 

In 1923, De Valera sent him back to the 
States to raise money for the IRA, It was 
a frustrating mission. 

“I used to stand on an orange crate at 
Columbus Circle and plead for pennies for 
Ireland.” Meanwhile he lived on pennies 
himself, in a small unfurnished room. “I 
didn't even have enough money for a down- 
payment on a bed.” f 

Briscoe, along with several other IRA 
members, presently found more comfortable 
quarters. In a daring coup, they invaded 
and seized the Irish Free State Consulate 
in Maphattan. There they remained en- 
trenched for a week before they were driven 
out by a harassed police bomb squad, 

In 1926, Briscoe joined De Valera's new 
party, Fianna Pail (soldiers of destiny) as a 
founding member. The following year he 
was elected to the Dail Eireann, the Irish 
Parliament, where he has held a seat ever 
since. 

Over two decades, he continued his double 
identity. He remained active as the only 
Jew in Irish politics. At the same time he 
became an ardent promoter of Zionism, and 
a leader in Jewish charities. He built up a 
thriving interest in the manufacture of Irish 
textiles and established a flourishing kosher 
meatpacking business, 

He married Lillian Isaacs, of Dublin, and 
blessed the union with 4 sons and 3 daugh- 
ters, His eldest daughter, Joan, is now an 
Ontario physician. His oldest son, Abraham 
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William, is a pilot with KLM Airlines. His 
son, Joseph, is a Dublin dentist. 

Invitations began pouring in from the 
States from the time Briscoe was elected, for 
the dual causes of Irish tourism and Jewish 
charity. America, like the two apocryphal 
spectators at the St. Patrick's Day parade, 
was ready to claim him for its own. 

The duties of the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
have been described as more ceremonial than 
functional. But Briscoe is nonetheless con- 
cerned about his lengthy absence from office. 

“No Member of Parliament has ever been 
accorded such a long leave of absence,” he 
said with a momentary seriousness in his 
humorous eyes. “If you're absent more than 
10 weeks, you can forfeit your job. But the 
council recognized that my mission was of 
great importance.” 

Briscoe will leave for Ireland on Wednes- 
day, a day after the departure of his wife 
and son Joseph, who accompanied him here. 
Back in Dublin, he said, some formidable 
problems await him. à 

“Like most large cities anywhere,” he said, 
“we have to wage a war on slumdom. We 
need better housing for the working classes. 
Dublin is a very old city that has doubled 
its population in less than a lifetime. We 
now have over half a million people to pro- 
vide for. 

“We need new roads to ease the traffic 
congestion. There is a need for hospital 
facilities and adequate fire protection and 
water supply.“ (It might. have been Bob 
Wagner talking.) 

As a Member of Parliament, he keeps an 
eye on the big picture as well. 

“In Ireland,” he said, “we have a very 
serious unemployment problem. The great 
task is how to find work for people and stem 
our heavy emigration. The Fianna Fail is a 
conservative nationalist party that combines 
elements of your Democrats and modern 
Republicans. It includes social legislation 
that apparently both your parties accept. 

“We are trying to change an agricultural 
country into one that is self-sufficient, with 
a balanced economy, with well-developed 
industries.” 

But at 62, Briscoe indicated he is willing 
to relinquish the commissions of progress to 

unger men. 

“I'm not looking for the usual 3-year 
tenure as mayor.“ he d. “I've served my 
country in a variety of ways for over 40 
years, since 1917. I'd like a little spare time 
now to indulge in my favorite pastimes— 
fishing and target-pistol practice. 

My state of mind at the moment is in- 
clined toward rest—affected, if you like, by 
this rugged tour.” 

Aside from its rugged aspects, Briscoe con- 
siders the tour a huge success. 

“It's like being in the ring for 10 rounds,” 
he said. “When it’s all over you don't know 
what you did wrong until your manager 
tells you.” 

His manager, Irving Rockmore, answered 
the implied question with an utterly serene 
smile. For millions of Americans, Briscoe 
could do no wrong. What he did do was 
to leave a trail of delightful confusion from 
here to California. 

In Governor Harriman's mansion, he had 
mntzoh ball soup on the first Seder night, 
as the first course of a dinner catered for 70 
persons by a kosher restaurant: “The whole 
house was kosher.” 

The Notre Dame Alumni Association went 
to the utmost lengths to serve him a dinner 
that was in strict accordance with Orthodox 
Jewish dietary laws. 

In St. Louis, moist-eyed citizens hastily 
organized the Robert Briscoe Club—members 
have to be either Irish or Jewish. 

In Chicago, politicians at a dinner for 
Briscoe confided happily: “This is the first 
time we've ever been able to to get the Irish 
together in this town.” 


men. 
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In San Francisco the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and the ancient order of B'nai 
B'rith joined forces to organize a special new 
“Brisco” tour for vacationers: Dublin and 
Tel Aviv, by air. 

Passover and Purim greeting cards flooded 
in on him from all over the country. Most 
of them, the mayor says, came from Irish- 
“My great hope.“ he added, is that 
someday Tel Aviv will elect an Irish mayor.” 

Briscoe proudly displayed honorary doc- 
tor of laws degrees from three Catholic uni- 
versities. One of them, from John Carroll 
University. included a citation that quoted 
from ihe Reverend James Laynez, himself a 
Jew and one of the founding fathers of the 
Society of Jesus: 

May our God never permit that the favor 
of kings, the flattery of nobles, the prejudices 
of nationalism, the conceit of private judg- 
ment, or disdain for another's flesh as though 


‘one's own were compounded of different and 


finer clay, should cloud our recognition of 
the bonds of union and esteem which ought 
to govern the relations of the Society of 
Jesus with one of Jewish stock.” 

Briscoe denied rumors that he was plan- 
ning to settle here after his term of office 
expires. “I have no designs on any spot in 
America,” he said. “Having loved my own 
country all my life, I look forward to my 
permanent rest in the little Jewish graveyard 
in Dublin.” 

But before he goes to any rest, permanent 
or temporary, the Jewish lord mayor of Dub- 
lin is apt to be a very busy man. 


“Seaboard & Western Becomes First Air- 


line To Complete 10 Years of Contin- 
uous Transatlantic All-Cargo Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news item: 
Szasoanp & WESTERN Becomes First AIR- 

LINE To COMPLETE 10 Years or CONTIN- 

UOUS TRANSATLANTIC ALL-Carco SERVICE 

New York, N. ¥.—Seaboard & Western 
Airlines today became the first airline to 
complete 10 years of continuous transat- 
lantic all-cargo service. Two giant Sea- 
board Super-Constellation freighters cross- 


“ing the North Atlantic on scheduled flights 


in both directions signaled a decade of 
growth which has seen an increase of over 
500 percent in transatlantic alr trade since 
1947, the company reported. 

The only scheduled transatlante all-cargo 
airline, Seaboard initiated operations on May 
10, 1947, with one DC-4. Today it operates 
a fleet of 10 Super-Constellations and 3 
DC-4's. In the 10-year span its aircraft 
have flown 48.247.700 revenue-miles while 
logging over 8,700 ocean crossings. Sea- 
board has grown from an initial invest- 
ment of €150,000 to a publicly owned com- 
pany with a net worth of over 88,100,000. 
Its common stock is listed on the American 
Stock Exchange in New York. 

Transatlantic air freight will assume an 
even greater position in international trade 
during the next decade,” Arthur V. Norden, 
Seaboard’s executive vice president, stated. 
“Traditionally, an forms of transportation 


eventually carry more goods than people. 
In the present state of development of air 
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transportation, the carriage of people far ex- 
ceeds the carriage of cargo. Ultimately, 
however, air freight will exceed greatly pas-- 
senger air travel. Marked progress in this 
direction has been made in the last year. 
Transatlantic air freight will grow at an even 
faster rate in the next 10 years.” 

Since the start of its scheduled service, 
Seaboard's air freight volume has grown 
substantially. In the first year of this serv- 
ice, Seaboard traffic increased 62 percent. 
During the first 3 months of 1957, historically 
slow months in transatlantic air cargo move- 
ments, it increased 78 nt. 

Mr. Norden pointed out that in 1956, 
transatlantic freight traffic by all carriers in- 
creased 28 percent. During the first quarter 
of 1957, the industry’s traffic figures show an 
increase of 20 percent. Tonnage for 1957 is 
expected to increase by 33 percent, he said. 

Seaboard’s first flight, from Newark (N. J.) 
Airport to Shannon, Ireland; Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; and Milan, Italy: carried a load of 
14,000 pounds of wearing apparel, aircraft 
parts and other American manufactures. 

Manufacturers and merchants began to 
learn the basic economy of distribution cost 
made possible by transatlantic air trans- 
portation: (1) Reduced inventories, ware- 
housing and handling; (2) less risk and 
lower insurance costs; (3) greater turnover 
of capital investment; (4) reduced require- 
ments for bank loans with resultant lower 
costs for credit financing; (5) increased sales 
at peak seasonal demand. 

All of these added up to Increased bus!- 
ness volume and greater profits. As a re- 
rult, the early trickle of merchandise moved 
by sir developed into a volume airlift of 
many ditferent commodities. 

In its first decade, Seahoard airlifted a 
large variety of commodities in bulk, in- 
cluding livestock, tropical animals, textiles, 
wearing apparel, optical goods, chemicals, 
photograph equipment, electronic and elec- 
trical equipment and parts, production ma- 
chinery and machine tools, furs and hides, 
pharmaceuticals, glassware, business and 
office machinery, machine, aircraft and auto- 
motive parts and household furnishings. 
The company pioneered the movement of 
such commodities as elephants, domestic 
and foreign automobiles, small airplanes, 
helicopters, 19-ton electronic computers, and 
multiton ship’s parts. 

A leader in the history of international 
airlift, Seaboard Inaugurated the commercial 
airlifts in connection with the Berlin air- 
lift in 1948 and the Pacific airlift in support 
of the Korean war in 1950. During the Ko- 
rean situation, Seaboard flew more than 
30,400,000. pounds of military supplies, mail 
and personnel on the 6,700-mile transpacific 
route between the United States and Japan. 

The airline presently operates six sched- 
uled all-cargo flights weekly in both direc- 
tions across the Atlantic. Five of these are 
made with Super Constellation freighters, 
the fastest and largest commercial all-cargo 
aircraft. The company, operating from New 
York, serves Gander, Shannon, London, Glas- 
gow, Amsterdam, Brussels, Hamburg, Frank- 
Turt, Dusseldorf, Stuttgart. Nuremberg. 
Munich, Paris, Geneva, and Zurich. 


Employment of the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years there has been increasing rec- 


* 
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Ognition of the fact that handicapped 
persons may still take their proper places 
in society if they are given the oppor- 
tunity to hold jobs for which they are 
fit. As part of this program of encour- 
aging employers to consider the handi- 
capped, the Wisconsin Governor’s Com- 
mittee on the Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped annually sponsors an 
€ssay contest among high-school stu- 
dents. This year’s winner, Mary Louise 
Stanley, of Eau Claire Senior High 
School, writes significantly, “All the 
handicapped person needs is the oppor- 
tunity to assume his place in society and 
to make the best of whatever he does.” 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to insert her entire essay in 
the RECORD, 

The essay follows: 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED A 
COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Mary Loulse Stanley) 

It happens so quickly, so very quickly. 
It may be a blinding flash, a sharp blast, and 
the scream of a mutilated soldier. One mo- 
Ment a child has a bad fever and complains 
Of stiffness, the next moment he is crippled 
for life by polio. The driver of the car sees 
the bright, blinding headlights of an ap- 
Proaching car, and then hears the doctor 
Saying the fatal sentence “You'll never walk 
again.” These events happen so swiftly and 
yet their effects remain forever. So often a 
life is ruined because a faculty is impaired. 
We hear these things with heavy hearts and 
then we forget about the unfortunate people. 
Well, why should we worry about our handi- 
Capped brother? Why should we be con- 
cerned about someone's wasted life? 

It happens so quickly. It could be any- 
One, any of us or any of our loved ones. So 
many of the handicapped people today were 
Once normal, healthy people leading a happy, 
active life who fell prey to a cruel stroke of 
tate. Eight hundred thousand people meet 
Such fates each year. Who knows who the 
Next 800,000 may be? Each of us has a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the handi- 
Capped man. Each of us must realize the 
duty he has and do his share. 

Mere pity is useless. Pity will not build 
Up the shattered life of a disabled man or 
Woman, A quarter or a half dollar will not 
Testore his pride of accomplishment. ‘Tears 
4nd contributions alone cannot help the 
handicapped person to find his place in so- 
clety. The handicapped must be able to 
hold his head up knowing that he is a useful 
human being playing his role in life. In 
Order to do so he must have an occupation in 
Which he may use his abilities unhampered 
by his disabilities. This titanic undertaking 
ot rehabilitation is in the hands of every 
Citizen of every community. 

But, what can we do? 

The employer's role in rehabilitation is 
the greatest in importance. In his hands 
lies the ability to accept or reject disabled 
Workers. It is far too easy to say no. How 
Can one tell If the person is capable enough 

be on the payroll? Other employers ex- 
Perienced with handicapped workers have 
found the quality and amount of produc- 
tion of these employees equal to the stand- 
ards of the nonhandicapped. Handicapped 
People are not only willing to work but grate- 
ful for the opportunity to do so. Rarely are 
the blind, crippled, or otherwise impaired 
Payroll free riders. These men and women 
ere willing to give their all to their job. 

In our modern age of machines, full use 
2 all faculties is not really necessary. A 

&ctory provides many opportunities for the 
disabled. A good personality is something 

at may be found in handicapped people 
— well as those in perfect condition, A 
‘harming manner is a great asset to a cleri- 
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cal or sales department as well as it is a 
necessity to a receptionist. Writers, world 
leaders, entertainers, inventors, educators, 
even great musicians have come from the 
ranks of the physically handicapepd. Who 
has not heard names such as Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Jane Froman, Helen Keller, Sarah 
Bernhardt? Names of men and women who 
have transcended the barriers of physical de- 
fects to achieve immortal greatness. Even 
the greatest composer this world has known, 
Ludwig von Beethoven, wrote many of his 
masterpieces after he became deaf. All the 
handicapped person needs is the opportunity 
to assume his place in society and to make 
the best of whatever he does. 

The majority of us may be tempted to 
shrug off our responsibilities. We have no 
way of providing jobs for the handicapped. 
What can we do? We,.as citizens, have the 
mighty weapon of public opinion to wield. 
Our duty is to restore the confidence of the 
handicapped in their abilities. Our opinions. 
can influence employers to give occupational 
opportunities to the disabled, We can tell 
the world of the abilities of the handicapped 
worker and make them realize that the abil- 
ities are far more important than the dis- 
abilities. No one has the right to look down 
on his fellow man because of a physical 
defect. 

It happens so very quickly. Very little 
time is necessary to handicap a man or a 

oman for life. The rehabilitation process 
3 a great deal of time. One man, one 
company, one organization cannot carry out 
the task of providing employment for the 
handicapped. It is only when every man, 
every company and every organization of a 
community work together to provide an occu- 
pation and a new life for the handicapped 
that rehabilitation may be successfully exe- 
cuted. It is our responsibility as citizens to 
work together to help our fellow man. 


Prayer by Father Manton at Breakfast 
Honoring Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a most unusual prayer 
given by Father Manton at Governor 
Furcolo’s recent breakfast for the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Robert Briscoe, in 
Boston. The prayer was printed in the 
Boston Globe. 

Although I did not come from Dublin 
I am not a synthetic Irishman. My 
mother was a Murphy and came from 
Cork and my father came from Done- 
gal. It was my pleasure to meet the 
Mayor of Dublin a few years ago when 
I was in Ireland. r 

The prayer follows: 

Almighty God, our good and gracious 
Futber, we find ourselves a bit bewildered 
this morning. You know that the first Pres- 
ident of the Irish Republic was a Protestant; 
the present Lord Mayor of Dublin ts a Jew; 
the Lakes of Killarney belong to a Yank and 
the historians keep hissing in our ears that 
St. Patrick was a Frenchman. Please, keep 
the blackthorns from becoming bamboo. 

Help us this morning to hold high the 
brimming cup of hospitality to a good and 
great man and to greet him not as a stranger 
but as a treasured friend, And while he is 
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over here, make him in the best sense of the 
word a fair-weather friend, with none of 
those “soft” days they sometimes have in 
Ireland, where, of course, it never rains— 
those are only silyer harp strings coming 
down—just a few drops of Holy Water 
sprinkled on the windshield. Deign to give 
him serene and mellow weather so that 
he will go back as bright and fresh as the 
colors in the Book of Kells. 

And, dear God, stay the man up with mon- 
umental patience as he heroically endures 
a hundred toastmasters, who will gaily 
imagine that the very filling in their teeth 
are fragments of the Blarney Stone, as they 
ring out all the obvious changes on a Jew- 
ish mayor of Dublin. Help the poor man 
not to be “banquet weary” of all these glib 
attempts to paint a green beard on Moses, 
or by the end he will be seeing little “Lepra 
Cohens.“ 

Deliver him, O Lord, this real Irishman . 
who risked his life for the land he loved, from 
any professional Irishman with an angle. 
There are mercifully very few, but spare him 
from these, the sham shamrocks, the bogus 
bog-trotters, the synthetic Sinn Feiners and 
especially the psycho-Patricks who love too 
loudly through a green haze an Ireland that 
never was, 

Instead let him meet our wonderful, best, 
the many genuine practical people who ap- 
preciate that the purpose of this trip is not 
merely the wearin’ of the green, but the 
sharin’ of the green by touring in Ireland 
and by trading with Ireland. 

Finally, Dear God, bless this man, our 
friend, and this meal, our food, and today let 
the blessing come down even on the English 
muffin and the orange juice, so that having 
broken our fast at the top of the mornin’, we 
may rise thanking you from the bottom of 
our hearts. Amen. 


Fluoridation Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, without 
the slightest degree of taking a position 
on the subject, I am submitting for print- 
ing in the Record a speech delivered by 
George Calingaert, professor of chemis- 
try at Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, Geneva, N. Y., with reference to 
the fluoridation situation. I believe that 
the article should serve a useful purpose 
and that those of us who do not know 
about it would be glad to hear what an 
experienced chemist has to say. 

The speech follows: 

FLUORIDATION STRATEGY 
(Address by George Calingaert, professor of 
chemistry, Hobart and William Smith 

Colleges, Geneva, N. Y.) ; 

“PTA meeting tonight in school audito- 
rium. After the presentation of the new 
bylaws, the president will introduce a local 
dentist, who will give a brief talk on 
dental hygiene.” 

It sounds innocuous enough. What could 
be better than for parents to hear some 
sound professional advice on dental hygiene 
for school-age children? In most cases, 
however, what actually takes place is quite 
different: the dentist says nothing about 
the daily care of children’s teeth, or about 
good and bad dietary practices for children 
whose teeth are in the formative stage. 
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Instead he delivers an emotional speech on 
the number of draftees who have bad teeth, 
and on how we ought to buttress our na- 
tional defense by—of all things—adding 
fluoride to our drinking water cupplies. 

The listeners are under the impression 
that they are hearing the personal, con- 
sidered opinion of a dentist of their own 
community. Actually what is being pre- 
sented to them is a canned speech, prepared 
by a clever propagandists. We are indebted 
to the Honorable Charles P. Nelson for hav- 
ing made the speech available to the public 
by introducing it in the, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 84th Congress, 2d session, as 
Extension of Remarks, on June 5, 1956, un- 
der the title: "Fluoridation, a Vital Defense 
Measure.“ 

Instead of a temperate and clear discus- 
sion of the scientific and legal aspects of 
the problem, this document is a sad cxample 
of emotional appeal calculated to evade the 
Teal issue. Briefly, the thesis is that too 
many draftees have bad teeth, and that this 
situation could be remedied to a large 
extent by adding fluoride to the public water 
distribution systems. Appeal is made for 
support of this plan by making it a patriotic 
duty: “Shall we stand shoulder with the 
Department of Defense, the United States 
Army, the United States Navy, the United 
States Air Force, the American Legion, and 
22 million Americans throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, who sincerely be- 
lieve that strengthening our defenses with 
fluoridation is in the public interest?" 

And by making derogatory statements 
about the opponents of this measure: 

“We are letting what the Hartford Courant 
has called ‘one of the greatest aggregations 
of quacks and medical phonies in history’ 
scare us out of solving our No. 1 military 
problem, rejections for dental defects.” 

“As we listen to these people rant and rave 
against what the Department of Defense has 
called ‘a public health asset; as we listen 
to them try to break down our confidence in 
American institutions.” 

Actually, the whole issue of fluoridation 
hinges on a number of points which are 
carefully avoided in this canned speech. 

1. Many dental, medical, and scientific au- 
thorities challenge the much advertised tests 
of fluoridation, on the grounds that the in- 
formation collected was inadequate and in- 
correctly interpreted, and that the stated 
conclusions are not supported by the evi- 
dence. 

2. Despite all the categorical statements 
to the contrary, there is no proof that the 
continuous ingestion of fluoride will not 
lead to some trouble in at least a small per- 
centage of our population. 

3. Even if such proof existed, there would 
still be no justification for forcing 7 people 
out of 8 to take this unn medica- 
tion on the grounds that it might be bene- 
ficial to the 8th person. 

4. If fluoride is beneficial to children 3 to 
14 years old, as alleged, putting it in the 
city water supply would not control indi- 
vidual dosage; some children would not get 
enough to benefit from the treatment, and 
some would get more than the safe dose. 

5. The proposed method of treatment ne- 
glects completely about one-third of our 
population, the farmers, who have individual 
or local sources of water supply. 

6. There are several alternate methods of 
supplying fluoride to children (tablets, so- 
lution, fluoridated salt, topical application, 
toothpaste) each of which has the advan- 
tage of constituting a freely chosen and per- 
sonally prescribed treatment, 

7. Confusion is deliberately created when 
fluoridation is likened to vaccination and 
to chlorination of water. Vaccination is a 
necessary protection against a communicable 
disease, which dental caries is not. Chlori- 
nation is necessary to make unsafe water safe 
for human consumption; fluoridation does 
not make water better, but is merely a device 
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for distributing someone's pet medication 
haphagardly to the few it might help, and 
indiscriminately to the many others. 

None of these issues is faced squarely in 
this canned speech. The emotional appeal 
to parents of schoolchildren is much pre- 
ferred: parents have been urged to accept 
“on faith“ the statements of the dentists, 
and thus to forego their right and responsi- 
bility to know the facts and make their own 
decision. 

The only sound response to this insidious 
propaganda is to bring this issue out into 
the open, and to make clear to the people 
that the issue is not whether or not fluoride 
is good for the teeth of growing children, 
but whether we shall permit a group of 
well-meaning but ill-advised do-gooders to 
force the whole population to consume daily 
a substance which is most likely to be harm- 
ful to some, and which is conceded even by 
the proponents of fluoridation to be of no 
benefit to over 85 percent of our population. 


Address of Vice President Richard Nixon 
at De Pauw University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vice President of the United States de- 
livered a most interesting address last 
Saturday at De Pauw University. The 
university bestowed an honorary degree 
upon him for his outstanding service on 
behalf of our country. 


I agree with the Vice President's 
statement that consideration should be 
given toward the allowance of tax deduc- 
tions for tuitions and fees paid to institu- 
tions of higher learning. Early in this 
session, I introduced H. R. 231 to pro- 
vide for such deductions which would 
particularly benefit our private universi- 
ties and colleges who are having difficul- 
ties at the present time. 

I urge my colleagues to read the Vice 
President’s remarks with the hope that 
some action may be taken soon to meet 
the problem he has discussed. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT THE BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRY Day LUNCHEON, DE PAUW UNIVER- 
SITY, GREENCASTLE, IND., May 11, 1957 
The United States is facing a major crisis 

in the field of higher education. It is essen- 

tial for our national survival that we con- 
tinue to maintain the military and industrial 
superiority which we presently have over the 

Communist bloc nations. We cannot do this 

unless our colleges and universities produce 

both the skilled technicians and the enlight- 
ened leaders the Nation needs, 

The Soviet Union has recognized this fact 
by embarking on a program of mass higher 
education which is frightening both in its 
basic philosophy and its size. As evidence of 
the extent of their efforts, it is estimated that 
60 percent of the Soviet college graduates 
each year are in the natural and physical 
science fields, as compared with approxi- 
mately 13 percent in the United States. In 
actual numbers, 53,000 scientific and tech- 
nical students were graduated in the Soviet 
Union in 1956, while there were only 38,000 
in the United States. 
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It is estimated that our college population 
will be twice as large 10 years from now as 
it is today. To meet this problem, we will 
need new physical facilities and more 
teache 


rs, 

The task of obtaining and keeping good 
teachers in our colleges and universities is 
becoming increasingly more difficult. A dedi- 
cated teacher does not expect to earn as much 
in his chosen profession as he would in an- 
other field requiring similar qualifications. 
But he must have, and is entitled to, com- 
pensation which will enable him to maintain 
the standards which his position requires. 

At the present time the average salary of 
all teachers in private colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States is only $4,700 per 
year. We can see how inadequate this is 
when we compare it with the $5,500 which is 
the average pay for all industrial workers in 
the city of Flint, Mich. Unless steps are 
taken to remedy this situation, we can only 
expect that both the quality and number 
of those who choose teaching as a profession 
will deteriorate. 

The answer to the overall problem is not 
simply in expanding tax-supported colleges 
and universities. Since 42 percent Bf all 
college graduates come from private schools, 
it is obvious that we need both types of 
institutions to meet the need. It would be 
a tragedy of the first magniude if tax-sup- 
ported State institutions were to gradually 
drive the private colleges and universities 
out of existence. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
future of the smaller private colleges and 
universities of which DePauw is such an 
outstanding example. I am prejudiced in 
their favor because I attended one. But, 
in addition, I believe that they occupy a 
vitally important role in our National edu- 
cational system. 

Both the larger State institutions and the 
smaller colleges have their strong points. 
In considering the advantages offered by the 
smaller college, perhaps the outstanding one 
is that the student can have intimate and 
personal contact with the teacher. In the 
larger institutions, classes, particularly in 
the first 2 years, are so large that virtually 
no class discussion is possible and there is 
practically no personal relationship between 
teacher and student, In the smaller institu- 
tion, instruction is essentially individual 
and personal. The student has the oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems directly with his 
professor. And the teacher has more oppor- 
tunity to liberate and stimulate the stu- 
dent’s mind so that he will be able to rise 
to the pinnacle of his creative ability. The 
teacher can encourage an attitude of mind 
and a desire to think which better prepares 
the student to enter society with a desire to 
be òf service. The small college also offers 
a religious emphasis which is usually lacking 
in the larger State institutions. 

And as long as we have strong privately- 
supported colleges and universities as well 
as State institutions, we will not run the risk 
of Government domination and control 
which might develop if higher education was 
completely dependent upon the State and 
Federals Governments. 

Providing the necessary support for private 
colleges and universities, is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult, The answer will not be 
found by enrolling more students who can 
pay tuitions. On the average, tuitions pro- 
vide ony one-half of the total cost of a col- 
lege education. 

Nor is the answer to be found is raising 
tuitions, They are already so high that too 
many qualified students are unable to get a 
higher education. One recent survey dis- 
closed that 40 percent of the students in the 
top 5 percent of their high school classes did 
not go on to college. The United States 
cannot continue to afford this tragic waste 
of talent and ability. 

Direct Federal ald to private colleges and 
universities Is both unlikely and in many 
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respects undesirable, There is always the 
risk that such ald could impair the inde- 
pendent integrity which is so essential for a 
Private institution to maintain. 


Contributions from individuals are in- 


creasingly difficult to obtain because of high 
income tax rates. I believe that when the 
fiscal situation of the Federal Government 
is such that we can afford a reduction in 
taxes we should give the most serious con- 
sideration to provisions which would en- 
Courage such contributions, as well as to 
various plans which have been suggested 
for allowing tuitions and fees of both pub- 
lic and private institutions to be treated as 
tax deductions. 

A major new source of endowment income 
for private institutions must come from 
Corporations and other business enterprises 
who are competing today for the graduates 
the colleges are producing. Such contribu- 
tions should be considered just as important 
an item of business expense as an invest- 
ment in basic research. 

Today our Nation is faced with an ad- 
versary intent on controlling the minds of 
men. This challenge cannot be met solely 
With technological developments or weapons 
Or sheer good will. But it must be met with 
ideas, The smaller college can help to give 
us the potential leaders who have the char- 
acter and desire for service. and who have 
the purpose, direction, and ideals with a 
Moral and spiritual basis. Smaller colleges 
have produced many of our great leaders in 
the past and they merit the support of all 
Americans so that they may continue in 
their important and vital mission, 


That Mess in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if anyone can figure out what is going on 
in the White House these days. It was 
reported in the press of Wednesday, May 
8, that President Eisenhower was going 
to bat again for his record peacetime 
budget. The following newspaper article 
by Francis Stephenson was carried in the 
New York Daily News under that date: 
Ike Ser To Go on Am To BUDGE THE BUDGET 

(By Francis Stephenson) 

WASHINGTON, May 8.— President Eisen- 
hower said today he probably will make two 
Tadio-TV speeches to the Nation in behalf 
Of his harassed budget and legislative pro- 
Grams. 

He confirmed at his press conference that 
Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey 

wanted to get back to private business 
for 2 years. He said Humphrey has not re- 
Signed but “I do know that sooner or later 
Secretary Humphrey has to go.” 

Also, he said certain others in the Cabinet 
have been giving him very cogent, urgent 
reasons why they should leave.” Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson has been hinting 
he would resign soon. 

NO COMMENT ON ANDERSON 

The President refused to comment on spec- 
Wation that Robert Anderson, of Texas, for- 
mer Deputy Secretary of Defense, would suc- 
ceed Humphrey. 

As for the possibility Humphrey's succes- 
dor might change the administration's “tight 
money“ policy, he said emphatically: 
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“The monetary policy of this Government 
is mine, and no one underneath me is going 
to change my policy.” 

Once more Ike emphasized he knew of “no 
difference whatsoever" between himself and 
Humphrey on the budget. 

Going to bat again for his record peace- 
time $71.8 billion budget, the President said 
any big cuts in spending would mean a slash 
in the $38 billion defense appropriations. 

“You are not going to cut national defense 
markedly,” he contended, “until you have 
eased tensions in the world.” 

Ike said funds for the State Department, 
mutual aid, technical aid, and the informa- 
tion seryice—all under severe attack in Con- 
gress—were put in the budget “to wage the 
peace so you can finally tackle the defense 
item and make cuts in the budget that this 
country really is looking forward to with 
great longing.” 

“Now, that is not going to be done in a 
hurry,” he said, but we have got to alm at 
real cuts In this budget.” 


Now, in this morning’s New York 
Times we find that our former colleague, 
Sherman Adams, who served in this 
House for one term, in the 79th Con- 
gress, and who is now assistant to the 
President, has made the statement that 
President Eisenhower's budget can be 
cut by $2 billion without detriment. 

The following article by Allen Drury 
was on the front page this morning: 
Apams Says Buvcer Can Be Cut Two BILLION 

WITHOUT DETRIMENT 
(By Allen Drury) 

WASHINGTON, May 12—Sherman Adams, 
the assistant to the President, said today 
that the budget could be cut as much as $2 
billion without interfering with the quality 
of the services by the Government. 

Mr. Adams’ statement came as the Senate 
prepared to take up this week its first two 
appropriations bills for the fiscal year 1958. 
They are the Treasury-Post Office bill and 
the bill for State, Justice, and Commerce 
Departments. 

The House already has trimmed $1,200,- 
000,000 from eight appropriations bills, and 
there are strong indications that the Senate 
may be in a similar economizing mood. 

The President's assistant appeared with 
Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, Repub- 
lican, of upstate New York, on a television 
program for transmission on New York 
stations. 

Mr. Adams defended General Eisenhower's 
request ‘for $71,800,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. But he said the admin- 
istration was as anxious to find places to 
trim as was Congress. He added, We won't 
ask you to do it; we will do it ourselves as 
we already are.” 

He said it was “pretty difficult to say just 
exactly where you are coming out, but I think 
the magnitude of the cut in the vicinity of a 
$1,500,000,000 to $2 billion will not interfere 
with the quality of the services, nor the abil- 
ity of the administration to carry out those 
services,” 

Beyond that, Mr. Adams said, “it depends, 
as you well know, on the items themselves 
and the judgment on whether or not those 
reductions applied to that item will interfere 
unnecessarily with the services. 

“As a matter of fact, as you know, here is 
a case of whether the Congress is going to 
cut in the right places. It very well could be 
that those cuts would be made in the places 
where it would have a rather considerable 
effect.” j 

The President's budget provides for spend- 
ing $71.800 million, but asks for new appro- 
pristions of $73,300 million. Representative 
KEATING asked Mr. Adams specifically about 
the $71,800 million spending figure. 
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Mr. Adams said the administration's re- 
quest for funds for foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid could be “reduced somewhat.” 
But he warned that it must not be allowed 
to go below “what will give our administra- 
tion the opportunity to carry out this pro- 
gram for the benefit of the defense and secu- 
rity of this Republic.” 

The administration originally requested 
$4,400 million for foreign aid. This figure 
was subsequently cut by President Eisen- 
hower to $3,800 million. 


Four Groups Hit Federal School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present for considera- 
tion by the Members of Congress an edi- 
torial entitled “Four Groups Hit Federal 
School Aid“ which appeared in the Tues- 
day, May 7, 1957, issue of the Shreveport 
Times, Shreveport, La. The editorial 
follows: 

Four Groups Hirt FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 

Four great national organizations have 
presented powerful cases against the pending 
Federal aid to school-construction legisla- 
tion, cases based on simple facts and logical 
conclusions and not on guesses and emo- 
tional interpretations. 

These four organizations are the American 
Legion, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Each in its opposition covers the 
whole subject of Federal aid, but each also 
emphasizes some certain phase of the reasons 
why such legislation should be defeated. 

Each of the organizations presented its 
case in testimony by an official representa- 
tive before the General Education Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Testimony from the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce especially dealt with flaws 
and misstatements of facts in arguments 
being used by proponents of the Federal- 
aid legislation. The American Farm Bureau 
emphasized the importance of home respon- 
sibility for home-school systems, The In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America— 
made up of the financing organizations 
which handle public-school bonds—revealed 
startling facts concerning the upsurge in 
school construction throughout the Nation 
under financing by local school districts. 
The American Legion gave especial stress to 
the fact that Federal aid inevitably must 
weaken the American way of life itself 
through destruction of local responsibility. 

The Legion’s case was presented to the 
congressional subcommittee by Richard C. 
Cadwallader of Baton Rouge, a member of 
the national Americanism committee of the 
American Legion. He cited first of all the 
Legion's resolution at its Los Angeles con- 
vention last September which reiterated the 
Legion’s stand on Federal aid to education, 
the resolution being passed without a dis- 
senting vote. It said, in part: 

“1, That the State and local government 
ought to, can, and should assume and take 
care of primary and secondary school needs. 

“2. That under the Constitution of the 
United States, the full responsibility and 
authority (including financing) over the 
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education of our children is reserved to the 
several States respectively and to the people 
in local communities. 

“3. That the States and local communities 
have the capacity to meet the financial re- 
quirements for education, 

“4. That the National Government should 
avoid interference, control, or direction in 
educational processes or ms of the 
respective States, either directly or indirectly, 
or by grants-in-aid, appropriation, curricu- 
lum, or program control, or by action of any 
agency, branch, or department of the United 
States Government.” 

Mr. Cadwallader then stated the Legion’s 
view that “if substantial financial support is 
provided to local public schools by the Fed- 
eral Government, local community interest 
and responsibility will diminish.” 

“The wealth of the Nation,” the Legion 
case continued, “is to be found in the States. 
In most Instances, this wealth is as available 
to the States as to the National Government. 
Generally speaking, all taxes come from the 
same pocket: Sending tax dollars to Wash- 
ington, which are intended for local use, 
merely increases overhead and administra- 
tive costs and adds to the size of the Federal 
bureaucracy.” f 

The Legion's case further pointed out that 
such assistance could not be administered 
through the States and achieve the objec- 
tives sought by Federal aid without impos- 


ing important and unwanted conditions.“ 


Further, the Legion said, through Mr. Cad- 
wallader: 

“Federal funds for general public educa- 
tion could place in the hands of those in 
political authority the power to transform 
our whole way of life. The opportunity 
which would be opened up for the imposi- 
tion of requirements as to what would be 
taught is frightening.” 

A major weakness in the whole Federal 
ald theory, that it would penalize self-suf- 
ficient local school districts, and a major 
danger, that Federal ald would destroy the 
initiative and self-reliance of these districts 
by forcing them to take more and more State 
and Federal aid, made up another part of the 
Legion's case. 

The facts presented by these four organ- 
izations—and the nature of. the organiza- 
tions—create a case that should make Con- 
gress realize that the pending legislation 
should be defeated. The Legion is a cross- 
section of everybody in every State. The 
Farm Bureau Federation is the world’s larg- 
est organization of farmers. The investment 
bankers know public school fiscal conditions 
better than any other organization. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce Is made 
up of chambers of commerce all over the 
Nation, most of them in the smaller cities 
and towns. Together, the four groups are 
a solid cross-section of American life. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, fourscore 
years ago today—on May 10, 1877— 
Rumania became a fully independent 
state. 

I draw this anniversary to the atten- 
tion of this House because as Ameri- 
cans we cannot but feel a common bond 
with all peoples who are struggling to 
attain national freedom, The Ruma- 
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nian people today are once again under 
the subjection of an alien power, yet the 
spirit of liberty burns as brightly in their 
hearts as it ever did. 

The United States has a responsibility 
to work unceasingly for the liberation 
of Rumania and its neighbors behind the 
Iron Curtain. For too long we have 
either mouthed slogans or uttered 
threats. It is time for us to put forward 
a positive program. 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops would 
be the best possible step toward restora- 
tion of Rumania’s freedom and inde- 
pendence. I believe that the United 
States should offer to draw back its 
troops to the Rhine on condition that 
Russia withdraw its forces to its own 
borders and with the understanding that 
the entire area between the Rhine and 
the Soviet Union would be demilitarized. 
It seems to me that we have nothing to 
lose by such a proposal and everything 
to gain. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that before an- 
other May 10 comes around, the people 


of Rumania will have renewed assurance 


that in their determination to be free 
they have the unwavering support of the 
United States. 


Christian Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
letter that won a top award by Miss 
Ellen Lucille Heacock in a contest con- 
ducted by the Christian Endeavor World. 
Miss Ellen Lucille Heacock is a student 
at West Denver High School, where her 
letter was judged the outstanding one 
submitted in this contest. The letter was 
addressed A Letter To My Congressman. 

Miss Heacock has been active in the 
Christian Endeavor leadership and held 
many Offices. Denver is proud that she 
has received this recognition. The letter 
is as follows: 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Today's teen- 
agers are faced with many serious prob- 
lems—problems such as communism, racial 
prejudices, juvenile delinquency, dope, and 
alcohol. The world is giving us these prob- 
lems and demanding an answer to them from 
the teen-agers. We fully realize the serious- 
ness of them. We acknowledge the fact that 
our ves are directly affected by them, 
whether they be international, national, or 
local problems, 

Communism is one of the problems that 
concern not only teen-agers but people 
everywhere. This is an especially big prob- 
lem to Christians because the Communists 
don't believe in God. The few that know 
Him are forbidden to worship Him. We are 
deeply humble that we live in a country that 
is willing to fight against such human op- 
pression. We feel it is our obligation to God 
and mankind, not only to fight to free these 
people from communistic domination, but to 
share with them our wonderful message of 
peace and joy with Christ. With Christian 
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love and perseverance we can make this a 
world filled with peace and the love of 
Christ. 

We have another problem in the United 
States that is of major concern to most o 
us: This problem is racial segregation and 
prejudice. God is no respecter of race or 
color. Then why should we be? We are dis- 
obeying the command to “love one another“ 
when we refuse to associate with people 
whose skin is a different color than ours, 
whose speech is accented, whose customs are 
different than ours. Love is the answer to 
this problem. When we have brotherly love 
for people of different races we have an un- 
derstanding of them and their problems, In- 
stead of forcing them to accept our way of 
life we must make them feel welcome and 
wanted. We teen-agers have many oppor- 
tunities each day to spread Christian love 
to both the new and old Americans of dif- 
ferent races, With Christ's help, we can all 
do our part to end racial strife. 

Juvenile delinquency is a problem that has 
plagued people through all ages. It seems to 
have reached its height with our age. Why do 
so Many young people use dope, drink alco- 
hol, and smoke? Why do they destroy pub- 
lic and private property? And why do they 
steal? Poor home conditions, unbalanced 
emotions, and bad influences are the answers. 
say some people. The main cause of juvenile 
delinquency is a lack of Christ in the teen- 
ager's life. It is our responsibility to let 
Christ's light shine through us to them, We 
needn't shun these teenagers because they 
have gone astray at one time. Instead we 
should befriend them and try to guide 
them in a straight path. We have a responsl- 
bility to show these teenagers that they 
don't have to smoke and drink to act grown- 
up, that they don't have to use dope to be 
one of the crowd. We have a responsibility 
to prove to them that by being a Christian 
they can rise to greater heights than they 
ever dreamed of, 

Yes, Mr. Congressman, we teen-agers are 
faced with these problems and many others. 
We realize that we have many responstbili- 
ties to our God and to our world in accepting 
them. Our acceptance of these responsibili- 
ties will affect people of all nations and of 
all races. If we can bring Christ into the 
lives of non-Christians we will eventually 
wipe these problems off the face of the earth. 
It is our responsibility to let others know of 
Christ and of the wonderful peace He brings 
to those who love Him. When others learn 
of this there will be no communistic domi- 
nation, There will be no racial prejudices. 
There will be no teen-ager vandalism. 

How we handle these responsibilities and 
problems will not only affect our generation. 
but it will affect the future generations of 
the world. We can pave the way to a peace- 
ful world, but we have to train our children 
to follow and maintain the road of peace. 
Just as we have come to know Jesus Christ 
through our parents’ guidance, so we must 
train our children to know Him. Only in 
this way can peace be truly preserved. 

Just how will we handie these problems? 
We have many things to contribute toward 
solving these problems. We have education. 
a high standard of living, and a free Gov- 
ernment with which to work. All of these 
tools are worthless without Christian love, 
understanding, energy, and perseverance. In 
the hands of non-Christians these tools could 
become weapons of war. Therefore we 
Christian teen-agers must put forth every 
effort we have to overcome these problems 
that are facing us. 

Yes, today's teen-agers are faced with many 
problems. We realize that we cannot make 
this a better Christian world by ourselves- 
Just as America's foundation is a faith in 
God, so we are accepting the challenge to 
make the foundation of the world a faith 
and trust in God. We are thankful for the 
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Christian leaders of our country and pray 
that we might follow in their footsteps. It 
is with God's help that our leaders function 
now and it is our earnest desire that He will 
always help those, who like you, help govern 
America. Mr. Congressman, we teen-agers 
realize that it Is only with God's help that we 
will be able to fulfill this challenge which we 
have accepted. 
Yours in His service, 
x ELLEN LUCILLE HEACOCK., 


The Gerry Murphy Case: In Defense of 


American Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following reply to the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
from Louisiana, Representative GEORGE 
S. Lone, which appeared on page 5322 of 
the ConcressionaL Recorp for April 17 
of this year: 

On April 17 my distinguished friend 
and colleague, Representative Lone, of 
Louisiana, again saw fit to address re- 
Marks to the House concerning the 
Gerry Murphy case. Like Mr. Lona, it 
was not my intention to enter into a 
controversy regarding the case, In fact, 
after the Department of State sent to 
the Dominican Government its biting 
rejection of that Government's explana- 
tion of the circumstances of Murphy's 
death, I did not believe there remained 
an issue to debate. 

In unequivocal terms the Department 
of State branded the Dominican tale 
a pack of lies. It is a mystery to me 
why my esteemed colleague, in his 
lengthy remarks on the case, chose to 
ignore completely the damning evidence 
Submitted by our own investigative 
authorities. Perhaps he, or his expert 
advisors, inadvertently overlooked in 
their research the crucial State Depart- 
ment note—although on April 8 I called 
attention to the text of the note which 
appears in the Appendix of the March 
25 Recorp, I beg to remind him of its 
indisputable contents. 

The State Department note states: 
First, that De la Maza's suicide letter 
was in fact not written by De la Maza; 
Second, that information available to the 
United States Government, contrary to 
the report of the Dominican attorney 
general, indicates that Gerry Murphy 
Was well acquainted with high Domini- 
Can officials, among them Brig. Gen. 
Arturo R. Espaillat—who denies knowing 
Gerry; and, third, that Murphy’s in- 
Come while in the Dominican Republic 
must have exceeded the $350 per month 
Salary which the Dominican attorney 
general states he earned as a copilot 
for the Dominican Aviation Co. 

It was certainly the privilege of my 
distinguished senior colleague to doubt 
the contentions I held regarding the 
veracity of Dominican authorities when 
I first presented Gerry Murphy’s case 
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to the House. Assuredly the accusations 
I leveled at the government of a friendly 
nation were startling indeed. Most 
Americans have learned, as Mr. LONG 
tell us, that Communists “are not at 
all concerned with truth, decency, 
morality and justice.” It comes a lot 
harder to accept the lamentable fact 
that a presumably friendly government 
and ally is engaging in the same con- 
temptible un-Christian tactics we have 
come to associate with the Communists, 

In any case, my distinguished col- 
league no longer need base his judgments 
on what he terms my intemperate re- 
marks. He now has the expert testi- 
mony of the FBI confirming my original 
contention: that is, the Dominican Gov- 
ernment fabricated, even to the point of 
sacrificing the life of yet another victim, 
the whole ridiculous story of Gerry's 
murder and De la Maza's suicide. The 
question remaining is what dark secret 
led the Dominican officials to resort to 
murder and monstrous lies in order to 
cover up their deeds. 

Mr. Lone would have the House be- 
lieve that some insidious Communist plot 
is behind what he calls the unprece- 
dented smear and vilification campaign 
being waged against the Government of 
the Dominican Republic. He further 
suggests that I am, albeit unwittingly, 
serving the Communist cause. Does, 
then, the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana mean to imply that the FBI 
and the Department of State are also 
serving the Communist cause? I am 
sure he will agree that it was not in my 
power to persuade the FBI to declare the 
alleged De la Maza letter a forgery. Nor 
by any stretch of imagination could I 
have prevailed upon the Department of 
State to declare that evidence in its 
possession contradicts the Dominican 
attorney general's report. If we are to 
follow my learned colleague’s reasoning 
to its logical conclusion, then the Depart- 
ment of State and the FBI are also serv- 
ing the Communist cause. 

We will not serve the cause of free- 
dom by closing our eyes, in the name of 
anticommunism, to the treacherous 
machinations of the Trujillo regime. I 
would remind my esteemed colleague of 
the wisdom set forth in the Biblical ad- 
monition: 

Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall set you free. 


We must not be afraid to face the 
truth about the Trujillo dictatorship 
simply because Trujillo has managed to 
cloak his viciousness with the respecta- 
bility of anticommunism. Anticommu- 
nism, while a virtue, does not bring with 
it the privilege of abusing every other 
positive virtue which gives democracy 
its strength and makes it worth preserv- 
ing from communism. 

I come now to a particularly perturb- 
ing section of my esteemed colleague’s 
remarks. He takes young Gerry Mur- 
phy to task for the part he appears to 
have played in the kidnapping of Jesus 
de Galindez. 

Mr. Murphy—or the memory of Mr. Mur- 
phy— 


Says Mr. Lone, 
does not come to us with clean hands. We 
are a law-abiding people. As such we can- 
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not be too concerned with what did or did 
not happen to Mr. Gerry Murphy. 


This strikes me as very strange reason- 
ing from several angles. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], by condemn- 
ing Gerry's character in most abusive. 
fashion, appears to accept the theory 
that Gerry had a part in the abduction 
of Jesus de Galindez. If so, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], must 
then accept the complicity of officials of 
the Dominican Republic in a conspiracy 
to kidnap a man right in the heart of 
New York. That being the case, my col- 
league’s vituperative assertions about 
Gerry Murphy must also be meant for 
the Government of the Dominician Re- 
public, which engineered the criminal 
conspiracy. Why does my esteemed col- 
league plead the Dominician case so elo- 
quently while mercilessly condemning a 
young American citizen? 

On the other hand, if the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], does not ac- 
cept the thesis that Trujillo's thugs engi- 
neered a kidnaping on United States soil 
and Gerry played a part in it, then we are 
left without a key to Gerry's disappear- 
ance. In which case it becomes even 
more difficult to understand the gentle- 
man from Louisiana's [Mr. Lone] advice 
to me to forget Murphy because he was, 
according to my colleague, “a wanton 
character” for the part he played in the 
kidnaping. I submit that my distin- 
guished friend cannot have it both ways. 

Whether Gerald Murphy did or did 
not, knowingly or unknowingly, play a 
role in the mysterious disappearance of 
Galindez is not the point. I beg to re- 
mind my esteemed colleague that both 
the precepts of Christianity and of our 
system of jurisprudence do not judge a 
man guilty without trial. Moreover, 
Gerald Murphy, as a citizen of the United 
States, was entitled to the protection of 
our laws. Isubmit that whatever Gerry's 
crimes, he was entitled to a fair trial. He 
was entitled to something more Christian 
than the jungle law apparently prevail- 
ing in the Dominican Republic. I am 
convinced that my friend who represents 
the great State of Louisana would exert 
all his power to secure American justice 
for one of his constituents should a for- 
eign government take the law into its 
own hands in gangster fashion. 

As for the matter of the damages paid 
to the parents of Gerry Murphy, osten- 
sibly by the family of De la Maza—once 
again I refer my colleague to the note 
from the United States Department of 
State to the Government of the Domini- 
can Republic. De la Maza’s suicide note, 
it states, was not written by De la Maza. 
Somebody forged that note to make it 
appear that De la Maza had murdered 
Gerry. Why should the family of the 
man sacrificed on the altar of Trujillo's 
egomania pay damages to the Murphy 
family for a murder he never committed? 
Where is our sense of justice? Are we 
to hide it under the cloak of anticom- 
munism? 

My distinguished and learned col- 
league concludes his remarkable address 
with_a plea for not meddling in the af- 
fairs of a neighboring country. He says: 

What business is it of ours as to what type 
of government the people of the Dominican 
Republic have, or in which manner their 
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government operates, so long as that govern- 
ment and its operations presents no danger 
to our own rights? 


I am glad he added the qualifying 
phrase, “so long as that government and 
its operations presents no danger to our 
own rights.” In the case of the twin 
disappearances of Galindez and Murphy, 
our investigative agencies have un- 
earthed some startling information 
about Trujillo’s bold and criminal op- 
erations in our country. I am certain 
that Mr. Lone would agree that murder 
of United States citizens and residents, 
and their kidnaping and intimidation, 
does constitute a danger to our rights. 
It is unthinkable that a foreign govern- 
ment carry on its brutal machinations in 
our peaceful country. It is equally in- 
conceivable that we accept in a supine 
manner the bold-faced lies of a foreign 
government because it purports to be 
anti-Communist. 

The Government of the Dominican 
Republic has lied to the United States 
Government. The Department of State 
has declared, and I quote: 

In view of the foregoing observations and 
other evidence which it has developed within 
its domestic jurisdiction, the Government of 
the United States considers the case of Ger- 
ald Lester Murphy as unsolved. The Domin- 
ican Government is urgently requested to 
reopen and vigorously pursue its investiga- 
tion of the disappearance of this citizen of 
the United States, 


Trujillo’s answer to the note was to 
stick by his original trumped-up non- 
sense. He claims the De la Maza note to 
be authentic on the basis of the judgment 
of a Spanish authority he had brought 
to the Dominican Republic from Spain. 
Whose testimony is likely to be credible, 
the FBI's or a handpicked Spanish ex- 
pert? Trujillo clings to the story that 
Murphy was not acquainted with any 
high Dominican officials. The FBI states 
otherwise. Trujillo reiterates that 
Murphy's salary while in the Dominican 
Republic was $350 per month. The FBI 
found Murphy's income far exceeded the 
amount Dominican authorities will 
admit. 

As I stated earlier in the case, I do not 
propose that we go in and clean the 
vipers out of the Dominican Government, 
But we can see to it that they do not 
make so bold as to carry on their sordid 
intrigues within our territory or against 
our citizens. 

Recently a first healthy step was 
taken. The Department of State on 
May 1 sent to the Senate the nomination 
of Joseph F. Farland to replace Ambas- 
sador Peiffer in the Dominican Republic. 
Mr. Farland, I understand, besides pos- 
sessing a law degree, served as an FBI 
agent from 1942 to 1944. In view of the 
present Situation, I would say his experi- 
ence should serve him in good stead. 

A second step to strengthen our resolve 
to stand for justice in our dealings with 
the Dominican Republic has been the 
nomination of Dick Rubottom as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. For 8 months the position 
was vacant. It is a good thing that 
someone in the Department will now be 
in a position to assume responsibility for 
events in the vital Caribbean area. 
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I appreciate the interest shown by the 
gentleman from Louisiana. His inter- 
est, I feel sure, will lead him to recon- 
sider his position, once he has had an 
opportunity to learn the facts. If more 
Congressmen can be informed about the 
Gerry Murphy case, a vital change may 
occur in our foreign policy in Latin 
America: The United States may once 
again assume its rightful role as the 
champion of the oppressed and as the 
Nation where government by consent of 
the governed and justice under law are 
revered and held as an example for all 
the world. 


Moral Issues Involved in the Use of 
Nuclear Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], made a recommendation here 
on the floor of the House for the reap- 
pointment of the Honorable Thomas E. 
Murray as a member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article written by Mr. J. J. Gilbert: 
NUCLEAR ENERGY Has MORAL ANGLE—Mr. MUR- 

RAY'S EXPRING Term Wire AEC Has RE- 

VIVED THE ISSUE 


(By J. J. Gilbert) 


WASHINGTON, N. C.—Moral issues involved 
In the use of nuclear weapons are being 
brought prominently to public attention 
here. 

Significant in this regard is the imminent 
expiration of the term of Thomas E. Murray 
as a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. For years Mr, Murray has insisted 
on raising the moral issues associated with 
the use of nuclear weapons, 
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Members of Congress have taken the un- 
usual and perhaps unprecedented course of 
recommending to President Eisenhower that 
he be reappointed. Ten members, Senators 
and Representatives, of the 18-member Joint 
(Senate and House) Committee on Atomic 
Energy have joined in this recommendation. 
Mr. Murray. himself, has let it be known that 
he would like to be reappointed. 

An interesting fact is that while Washing- 
ton has come to think of Mr. Murray in con- 
nection with the moral aspects of nuclear 
weapons, he could very well be the most 
practical member the AEC has ever had. He 
is widely recognized as an engineer and busi- 
nessman, and he personally holds some 200 
patents. 

Moreover, while he is usually associated 
with the moral issues of nuclear war, much, 
if not most, of what he has said and written 
has to do with the most practical military 
features of nuclear warfare. While he rec- 
ognizes the deterrent value of large weapons, 
he has called for greater emphasis on the 
smaller weapons adaptable to limited wars. 

Mr. Murray’s argument is that massive 
nuclear weapons are so horrible in their re- 
sults that the world just can't afford to in- 
dulge in an all-out nuclear war. 
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Meanwhile, an aggressor, appreciating this 
fact as well as we do, can conquer the world 
piecemeal, through small localized aggres- 
sions. Aggressors might be stopped if small 
nuclear weapons were available to use 
against them. 

Legislators who have urged Mr. Murray's 
reappointment have stressed his courage, his 
efforts to avoid political partisanship, and 
his advocacy of the common good as the cri- 
terion in making policy decisions. 

Mr. Murray has for years advocated wider 
public understanding of the hazards asso- 
ciated with radioactive fall out. Here 
again his arguments are being brought once 
more to mind, by warnings and protests 
emanating from numerous diverse sources. 

His concern for the threat posed by nu- 
clear weapons has also led Mr. Murray to ad» 
vocate greatly increased efforts to develop 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, particularly 
atomic electric power. 

He has repeatedly warned that our present 
programs for the development of industrial 
atomic power are not adequate and that 
steps to accelerate its development are urg- 
ently needed. 

Earlier this year, in testimony before Con- 
gress, he again proposed measures designed 
to rectify the deficiencies in our present 
program. 

One of the most recent utterances of Pope 
Pius XII on this topic has been an urging 
that scientists of all nations expend their 
efforts to put nuclear energy to work in the 
service of men, instead of engaging in “this 
exhausting and costly race to death.” This 
appeal was contained in a message which 
the Holy Father gave to Japan's Minister 
Matsushita, who called upon the Pontiff 
in the interests of limiting the dangers of 
nuclear tests and warfare. 

The Pope's latest remarks recall to mind 
that there has-long been one in this coun- 
try who has given serious and expert thought 
to these problems. Mr. Murray is that one. 


Nasser and Saud in Mideast Drama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles by Joseph Alsop, 
which appeared in his syndicated 
columns throughout the Nation on May 
6 and May 8, 1957. Both articles were 
written from Beirut, Lebanon. He re- 
peats what I have been saying since 
1955. Will the State Department pay 
any attention now? 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 6, 1957] 

Nasser, SAUD IN Mrpeast DramMa—ARaBiA, 
PLOTTED AGAINST, STOPS FINANCING PLOTS; 
Now Reps Do Ir 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

Bemur, Lesanon.—The latest and not the 
least extraordinary scene in the vast Middle 
Eastern drama has now been played in holy 
Mecca, according to deeply interesting and 
apparently authentic recent reports. 

The cause of the scene was King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia's discovery that the Egyptian 
military attaché in his capital was briskly 
engaged in organizing and financing armed 
leftwing terrorist activities ultimately di- 
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rected against the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment. King Saud's emotions, on learning of 
this latest manifestation of the loyal affec- 
tion of his Egyptian ally, can be easily 
imagined. 

Because of his discovery King Saud re- 
fused to receive Egypt's President Nasser 
when Nasser wished to confer with him 
about the Jordan crisis. He was too busy, 
he said, making his devotions in Mecca. 
Therefore Nasser sent his satellite, Syrian 
President Shukri Kuwatly,. whom Saud par- 
ticularly likes, to conciliate the Arabian King 
by all means possible. s 

The means adopted was not to deny the 
activities of the Egyptian military attaché, 
‘which were undeniable. Instead, Nasser's 
knowledge of those activities was passion- 
ately denied. 

In part, at least, the grand denial scene 

Was played in the very shadow of the sacred 
Kaaba, where King Saud had gone to pray. 
And at one point, apparently, an Egyptian 
Member of the delegation accompanying 
President Kuwatly actually clutched the 
Kaaba's great embroidered curtain, to give 
force to his oath that Egypt's right hand 
knew not what Egypt's left hand did. 

The episode so completely belongs to the 
Ornate tradition of Middle Eastern politics 
that its hard practical significance may per- 
haps escape attention. But it has the very 
greatest and hardest practical significance all 
the same. 

The discovery of Egyptian military attaché 
in full career as a left-wing terrorist organ- 
izer is not the truly significant feature. In- 
deed, this has become almost a monthly 
Occurence in this part of the world. Already 
there have been similar episodes. usually 
with such melodramatic trimmings as the 
disclosure of large bomb or dynamite caches 
in the Egyptian officer's possession, in Libya, 
the Sudan, and Lebanon. And in Jordan, 
the Egyptian military attaché, Fund Hilal, 
Was well known to be a leading organizer 
ot the plot against King Hussein. 

The real point of the marvelous scene in 
Mecca was, rather, the sharp emphasis it 
ga ve to a major reversal of role that is deeply 
affecting the whole Middle Eastern political 
situation. 

It was not so long ago—as late as last Sep- 
tember in fact—when Egypt's military at- 
tachés and other agents were working, all 
Over the Middle East. in closest collaboration 
With the Saudi Arabian embassies. Not to 
Put too fine a point upon it, Saudi Arabian 
money was everywhere being used to finance 
Egyptian political and propaganda activities. 
Furthermore, the largest share of King 
Saud’s dollars was going to extreme left-wing 
Arab nationalists, and particularly to the 
Communist-linked Baathists, in Syria and 
Jordan. 

Very probably, indeed, the terrorist bands 
Which the Egyptian military attaché was 
training and equipping in Saudi Arabia were 
Originally intended for export. They were 
Only turned against King Saud himself when 
the King finally grasped the danger to his 
Own Government of the pro-Egyptian Leftist 
and revolutionary activity that his dollars 
Were paying for in so many other countries. 

This important awakening occurred last 
October. But it is now abundantly clear that 
when King Saud turned off the tap of his 
Oil-earned dollars, the Egyptians at once 
Called on the masters of the Kremlin, who 
turned on the tap of their rubles. The same 
Underground, terrorist, pro-Egyptian activity 
that was once financed by Saudi Arabia is 
now financed by the Soviet Union. 

This raises two kinds of questions. First, 
the changed relationship between King Saud 
and Nasser, like the Jordanian crisis, raises 
the gravest questions about the future of 
Nusser's quadripartite Arab alliance of Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, Second, 
Nosser's vastly increased dependence on the 
Soviets raises even graver questions about 
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the extent to which he can still be considered 
a free agent. But answers can only be at- 
tempted in a subsequent report. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 8, 1957] 
Is Ecrpr To Bx a SOVIET CLIENT-STATE? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Bemur—Egypt's President Nasser, who is 
still for good or ill the biggest figure in the 
Arab world, is plainly approaching his final 
choice between East and West. 

He will either strengthen his anchor to 
windward—the bearable relations with 
America he has always been careful to main- 
tain. Or he will cast off the anchor alto- 
gether, rapidly steering Egypt toward a new 
status as an open Soviet client-state. The 
moment of choice between these alternatives 
has been greatly hastened by the defeat of 
the Egyptian plot to take over little Jordan, 
and perhaps too by the Syrian elections. 

Some hope for, some fear this moment. 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia, for instance, is 
one of those who fear it. He now knows the 
true, undying loyalty of his old friend, the 

(Egyptian dictator. He has just discovered 
Nasser’s military attaché in Arabia organiz- 
ing terrorist activities against the Arabian 
Government. 

But the great flood of ofl money has 
washed away the old Arabian tribal loyalties. 
It has changed the whole structure of 
Arabian society. It has made King Saud 
much more vulnerable than most people 
suppose to the kind of propaganda and un- 
derground attack Nasser knows so well how 
to organize. Hence King Saud is not at all 
anxious to hear his own name heading the 
list of villains of Nasser’s powerful “Voice of 
the Arabs." 

For these reasons, King Saud has just sent 
young King Hussein of Jordan home ugain 
from Arabia with what amounts to half a 
flea in his ear. In particular, Saud refused 
Hussein's urgent invitation to join an active 
combination against the left-wing national- 
ist, pro-Egyptian groups which are now 
working with the Communists in all the 
Arab countries. 

But King Saud is still supporting King 
Hussein. He is still America’s friend. He 
has not altered his crucial decision, reached 
last October, to withdraw his rich financial 
support from the Egyptian network of sub- 
sidized agents, terrorists, and “nationalist” 
Arab politicians. Hence King Saud will 
hardly escape if Nasser finally decides to go 
all the way with the Kremlin. 

There are those who argue that Nasser has 
chosen the Kremlin already but just has not 
bothered to tell the American Ambassador 
in Cairo about it. Some signs, such as the 
renewed publication of a Cairo paper by the 
allegedly suppressed Egyptian Communist 
Party, certainly hint that Nasser is no longer 
a free agent. Most serious of all, he is now 
accepting Soviet rubles instead of Saudi 
dollars to finance his agent and propaganda 
net in the Arab world. 

Yet there are still several important things 
to be said about Nasser’s choice. In the 
first place Nasser has a legitimate complaint 
against the American policymakers in this 
matter. 

American policy has never firmly supported 
or firmly opposed the western allies in the 
Middle East. American dealings with Egypt 
have alternated appeasement and humilia- 
tion with dizzying frivolity. In the short 
space of 5 months, we have gone from Sec- 
retary Dulles’ exhibition of brinksmanship 
in the rejection of the Aswan Dam scheme, 
all the way to President Eisenhower's trust 
in Divine Providence and the U. N. in the 
climactic stage of the Suez crisis. 

Until the Jordanian drama, therefore, 
Nasser was never plainly notified that the 
United States, as leader of the West, would 
not indefinitely stand for his making politi- 
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cal capital by the simple method of kicking 
the West in the belly. On the contrary, 
Nasser has been allowed. to suppose, and 
he has supposed, that the United States 
would stand for almost anything if he only 
refrained from kicking the Arablan-Ameri- 
can Oil Co. in the belly. 

If this confusion had been early removed 
from Nasser’s mind, he might not have edged 
so far toward a Soviet choite. To be sure, 
Nasser gains cheap personal prestige by spon- 
soring and leading Communist-linked, vio- 
lently antiwestern movements in other Arab 
countries. But the suffering masses of 
Egypt do not gain a piastre. 

The position is clearer than ever now, since 
the Suez crisis has placed so many inflamed 
issues on the dust heap of accomplished 
facts. All Egypt’s practical national in- 
terests are on the side of a truly neutral 
policy, which would include friendship with 
the West and eventually help from the West. 
The only obstacle is Nasser's activity beyond 
his own borders. 

The last stage of the Suez crisis was of 
course the golden opportunity for the Ameri- 
can policymakers. But even now it just 
might not be too late to persuade Nasser 
to make the wiser choice. 


Looks Like the Reds Plan Long Antarctic 
Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include an 
article by Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, in which he points out that 
apparently the Russians plan to stay in 
the Antarctic for a long time. It would 
seem that the United States ought to 
have some long-range plans with respect 
to that part of the world also: 

From the Washington Daily News of March 
28, 1957] 
LOOKS LIKE THE Reps PLAN LONG ANTARCTIC 
Star 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

The Russians have installed the first dial 
telephone system in the Antarctic. For their 
bases there, they also brought rugs and wall 
paper, indicating they were settling down for 
an indefinite stay. 

This was learned today from members of 
the U. S. Navy's Antarctic Operation Deep 
Freeze. 

Rear Adm. George Dufek, Deep Freeze com- 
mander, described his latest trip to the 
region as “the toughest yet.” It was his 
third. 

COULD CONTROL ROUTES 

Russian headquarters is at Mirny, 2,000 
miles from Australia. From their base there, 
and outlying posts, the Russians could con- 
trol the sea routes around the Cape of Good 
Hope—routes of crucial military importance 
if the Suez and Panama Canals should be 
closed. 

The Russians' main base, spread over an 
area of several miles, is hooked up by dial 
telephone with the other posts. They even 
boast a central exchange, 

The Russians are participating in observ- 
ance of the International Geophysical Year 
along with other powers. So far, cooperation 
has been good. Admiral Dufek has visited 
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the Russian ships and they returned the call. 

The Russians wanted the honor of setting up 

the first South Polar camp, but yielded grace- 

fully when the United States was named, 
UNITED STATES WILL LEAVE 


Though the United States has spent $55 
million so far as its part in observing the 
Geophysical Year apparently we have no in- 
tention of remaining in the Antarctic. Ad- 
miral Dufek recently announced that Little 
America would not be maintained as a per- 
manent installation. In all, the United 
States has seven Antarctic bases, but all are 
considered temporary. 

The Australians are considerably con- 
cerned about the indications that the Rus- 
sians are there to stay. Russian airbases 
soon will accommodate planes from Mos- 
cow, with a final staging base in Australia. 
The Australian Government has consented 
to this temporary arrangement. They fear 
now that the Russians will ask to make 
this a permanent deal, using it for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Reports from Canberra also reflect Aus- 
tralian fears that the Soviets hope to es- 
tablish submarine bases in the Antarctic, 


NO CLAIMS 


Neither the United States nor Russia rec- 
Ognizes any claims to sovereignty in this 
area. Control of the frozen continent has 
never been established. If the matter of 
possession ever came to a test, however, 
Uncle Sam could be expected to make a 
strong bid. 

Interest in the Antarctic is threefold— 
scientific, strategic, and economic. Admiral 
Dufek has discounted any immediate stra- 
tegic importance. In speeches in New Zea- 
land, he also stated he felt it was of little 
economic importance, claiming that miner- 
als—largely coal and gold—detected there 
are of low quality. However, he pointed 
out that only two-tenths of 1 percent of 
the polar area has been surveyed, and that 
casually. 


Cut the Budget and Reduce Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


_ OF OHIO 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Record an address I delivered over WHK 
radio station, Cleveland, on April 20, 
titled “Cut the Budget and Reduce 
Taxes”: 


The real news in Washington is the budget 
proposed by the President and the reaction 
of Congress. Immediate reaction of Con- 
gress to the largest peacetime budget in 
our history was unfavorable. Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey appeared to be in 
agreement with the consensus in Congress 
because he made a public statement to the 
effect that the President's budget was too 
high. Another feature is that vested inter- 
ests have been busily at work trying to make 
sure that their pet projects will not be cut 
by Congress. 

The end result is that Congress is more 
economy-minded this year than usual. This 
is good news for the overburdened taxpayer. 
The drive for economy and efficiency in Goy- 
ernment is long overdue. 

After a most careful study of the proposed 
budgét and taking part in debates in the 
House, I conclude that the present methods 
being used to cut the budget will not produce 
the substantial results the people are look- 
ing for. An examination of the budget will 
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show that 63 percent of the tax dollar goes 
for what are generally called national-de- 
fense purposes. 

In the world in which we live, our national 
defense can no longer be predicated on the 
belief that we are separated from most of 
the world by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Today our national defense takes on global 
dimensions because we cannot escape the 
hard, cold fact that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans are no longer effective_barriers for 
possible invaders or aggressors. 

The global dimensions which haye been 
added to our national defense policy have 
been imposed by the woridwide threat of 
Russian communism. 

The experts responsible for the defense of 
our country tell us that the possibilities of 
war in the future demand that we be fully 
prepared to meet the enemy anywhere in the 
world. Added is the realization that free- 
dom's cause cannot be defended by the 
United States alone and that all nations of 
the world that believe in freedom must do 
their part in defense of it. That is the real 
reason why we initiated programs of foreign, 
economic, and military aid. 

I believe that the tremendous sacrifices 
which the American people have made over 
the past 10 years in support of our peace- 
time national defense program are now be- 
ginning to bear fruit. There is no doubt 
that the Communists are in a weaker posi- 
tion today than they have been in many 
years. Many countries of the free world are 
becoming more able to defend themselves. 
Many of the countries enslaved within the 
Russian empire are showing a determination 
to throw off their chains of slavery and to 
oust the Russian Communists who occupy 
their soil. There are also signs of uncer- 
tainty and confusion within the Kremlin 
itself. The Russian overlords are faced with 
tremendous internal problems which they 
cannot solve except by the application of the 
most ruthless tyranny and despotism over 
the people. But the Russian Communists 
have not abandoned their goal of world con- 

uest. 

a Since 63 percent of our national budget is 
spent for purposes of defending our own 
free way of life, the question before the 
Eisenhower administration is whether it 
feels we can coexist in safety with the Rus- 
sian Communists or whether we must con- 
tinue on with programs calculated to defeat 
the conspiracy of communism. 

This decision must be made before we can 
realistically and honestly expect a reduction 
in the national budget and thereby a sub- 
stantial reduction in taxes, Any substan- 
tial reduction in taxes can only be done by 
a substantial reduction in the funds now 
being expended for our national defense 


program. 

The administration has not yet made up 
its mind on this basic question. On the 
one hand, the Department of State is en- 
gaging in activities which afford the Rus- 
sians the breathing spell they so badly need. 

I refer to a story which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star last November to 
the effect that the Department of State had 
sent a message to the Kremlin assuring it 
that the Government of the United States 
did not favor governments unfriendly to 
communism on the borders of. the Soviet 
Union. According to this newspaper, this 
Message was sent right at the peak of the 
Hungarian freedom revolution—a revolution 
of all the Hungarian people which was anti- 
Communist in nature and sought a free dem- 
ocratic government of the Hungarian people. 


- Shortly after this message the Kremlin sent 


Red Army reinforcements into Hungary to 
destroy the great victory won by the Hun- 
garian patriots. Such activities as this, and 
I presure the Washington Evening Star is 
accurately reporting the facts, does not 
weaken communism, but gives it the breath- 
ing spell that it so badly needs. 

There is increasing talk in Washington 
that the so-called summit meeting at Geneva 
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ended up in a secret understanding between 
the Russians and the United States that a 
status quo would be acceptable to both. 
Such a status quo would allow the Com- 
munists to keep the many nations and mil- 
lions of people which it now holds in bond- 
age. Such a commitment, if given, would 
prevent the United States from taking any 
steps whatever to help the patriotic forces 
behind the Iron Curtain. These rumors are 
gaining increasing credence because of the 
failure of our Government to do anything 
effective by way of the United Nations or 
on its own to help the heroic people of 
Hungary in their fight for freedom. z 

I remind you again that about $42 billion 
are included in the budget sent to Congress 
by President Eisenhower to cover his esti- 
mated cost for our national defense program, 
I repeat our national defense program is cal- 
culated to defend our free way of life against 
the conspiracy of communism and to help 
all other nations who are willing to fight for 
their freedom and independence. To put it 
bluntly it would appear that the Department 
of State wants to make a deal with the Rus- 
sians and the Department of Defense under- 
stands the threat of communism to our free 
way of life and insists upon an everready 
defense force to meet any possible Commu- 
nist aggression. Before Congress can make 
any substantial cut in our national budget, 
I believe we must have a national policy on 
communism. 

At the moment Congress does not have a 
clear idea of what our national policy is in 
this respect. You have a right to expect 
consistency. from the administration in 
Washington, You are asked to put up $42 
billion next year to defend our free way of 
life against communism, then you have a 
right to demand a clear and sharp national 
policy which prohibits any deals with the 
Communists and excludes any programs or 
actions whatever which would tend to give 
the Communists a breathing spell. 

If it is our national policy to work toward 
the elimination of communism as a threat 
to world peace, then I would ask whether or 
not our Defense Establishment has been mod- 
ernized to conform with latest scientific ad- 
vances. I have in mind the intercontinental 
guided missiles which are capable of carry- 
ing atomic warheads, aircraft that exceed the 
speed of sound, and electronic devices un- 
heard of 10 years ago. 

Modernization of our Defense Establish- 
ment cannot take place overnight. We must 
maintain at all times the capability to com= 
pletely defeat any enemy who would make 
the foolish mistake of attempting aggression 
against the United States. This means that 
we must have in being a military force with 
the capability to win and win quickly. 
Modernization must bring economies with 
increased defense efficiency. 

It is important-that all of us bear in mind 
that 63 percent of our tax dollar goes for our 
national defense program. To make any 
deals with the Russian Communists is to 
deny the need for 63 percent of our national 
budget. Unless we have a clear national 
policy on communism, the American tax- 
payer will be burdened for years to come. 


It’s Time To Expunge This Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, at the request of the Honorable 
Goodwyn H. Harris, Jr., attorney, Mans- 


1957 


field, La., I submit an editorial appear- 
ing in the Thursday, May 9, 1957, issue 
of the Shreveport Times, Shreveport, 
La. The editorial is entitled “It’s Time 
To Expunge This Resolution” and is as 
follows: 

Irs Nur To Expunce THIS RESOLUTION 


Senator GEORGE MALONE, of Nevada, has 
asked the United States Senate to expunge 
from its records the resolution it voted a few 
years ago condemning Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin, for attacks he made 
on other Senators in Senate floor speeches. 
Senator Matone made his request in the 
Senate yesterday. 

The condemnation of Senator McCarthy 
should be expunged from the record—not 
because Senator McCarthy is dead but be- 
cause passage of the resolution was wrong 
from the start. It was an act of Senators 
taken in heat, thoughtlessly, without regard 
to the true import or consequences of what 
they were doing, and without proper cause. 

The resolution sometimes is referred to 
as a “censure” action, but the Senate re- 
moved the word “censure” from the original 
version before passing it. Even in the politi- 
cal heat and emotions and passions that 
reigned at the time, there were heads suf- 
ficiently level to realize that no resolution 
of actual “censure” should be passed. So, 
“condemned” was substituted for “censure.” 

That did not in any way change the wrong 
of the action. It was a technical point 
which some Senators used to soothe their 
Own consciences. They would have done bet- 
ter to have obeyed those consciences to be- 
gin with and refused to pass any such reso- 
lution. 

Senator McCarthy said things on the 
floor of the Senate about other Senators 
that might well have been left unsaid. Sen- 
ators have done that throughout the years 
from the first session of this legislative 
body. But they were not censured or con- 
demned by official Senate resolution. 

The Senate always has recognized that 
Its floor is a forum of free speech, so much so 
that Senators are immune from any type of 
legal action for anything said on the Senate 
floor, libelous or otherwise. A Senate which 
constitutionally and by statute his made it- 
self immune from legal action for what its 
Members may say about people outside the 
Senate should not complain about what 
Senators say of other Senators inside the 
Senate. = 

Senator McCarthy may have spoken in 
bad taste and 11 grace at times. Certainly 
he spoke in anger on some occasions, anger 
incited through hounding by his political 
enemies and those who, intentionally or 
Unintentionally, did so much during that 
Perlod of American history to aid and fur- 
ther the Communist cause in its objective 
Of destroying the American form of govern- 
ment by force. 

None of these things justified a resolu- 
tion of censure or condemnation. Even if 
things he said were untrue—and in most 
instances any contention of untruthfulness 
Would be a matter of individual opinion— 
he still had the right constitutionally and 
statutorially to say them in the Senate and 
he still acted under precedent established 
by many a previous Member of Congress on 
back to the days of Daniel Webster. 

Daniel Webster denounced the War of 
1912 and denounced the Senators who voted 
in favor of it and to support it with taxation. 
He refused to vote taxes for it. He was not 
censured. On the contrary, only a few days 
ago, he was selected by the present United 
States Senate as one of five great dead 
Senators of all time“ whose portraits will 
hang in a Senate lobby. 

The late Robert M. La Follette, Sr., of Wis- 
COnsin—McCarthy'’s State—denounced the 
First World War and did everything he could 
to block legislation to support it and to 
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prevent America’s youth from fighting in it. 
He was, in effect, tried“ by his own State 
legislature while a United States Senator, 
That legislature demanded that the United 
States Senate expel him. He refused to ap- 
pear before a Senate committee to answer 
charges which were, in effect, that he was 
following the course of a traitor to his 
country. He was not censured or condemned 
by resolutions. A few days ago, like Daniel 
Webster, he was selected as one of the five 
great Senators of all time. 

One of the counts“ in the Senate's con- 
demnation of Senator McCarthy was that he 
refused to testify before a Senate committee, 
and that this was “slight” and “insult” to 
the Senate itself. Senator La Follette made 
the same refusal—in arrogant manner. 
Other Senators through past decades have 
refused. None were censured or con- 
demned—only McCarthy. 

Even it Senator McCarthy had been 100 
percent wrong in everything he said and did 


‘during his entire meteorlike career in at- 


tacking Communists and their friends and 
dupes—and certainly he was not wrong ex- 
cept in some matters of personal judgment 
and action—he still had the right and, under 
precedent, the privilege of saying everything 
that he said on the Senate floor without 
retaliation from the Senate as a whole. 


It is because of these things, because of. 


the deep principles of Americanism inyolved, 
that the Senate's resolution condemning the 
Wisconsin Senator should be expunged from 
the record. 


Mr. Helicopter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp an article from 
the May 8 New Haven Register on Igor 
I. Sikorsky, a pioneer in the field of 
aeronautics. 

Mr. Sikorsky has dedicated his entire 
working life toward the perfection of 
the helicopter. It was through his tire- 
less efforts that the helicopter has 
emerged as a popular, reliable, and even 
indispensable machine to the United 
States both in peace and war. Today 
the helicopter is continually called upon 
to perform daring and heroic rescue 
feats, and if it were not for the modern 
development of the helicopter, such 
service would never have been realized, 
The aircraft industry will sorely miss 
Mr. Sikorsky’s active participation in it 
but I hope that his wealth of knowledge 
on the subject, his technical expertness, 
and keen imagination will be often uti- 
lized in the future. 

The article follows: 

CAREER OF BRILLIANT PIONEER SPANS HISTORY 
OF POWERED FLIGHT ' 

Bawcerort.—Igor I. Sikorsky, aeronautical 
pioneer and founder of the aircraft firm 
which bears his name, retires this month 
from active duty as engineering manager of 
the Sikorsky Aircraft division of United Air- 
craft Corp. He will, however, be retained by 
the corporation as a consultant for an un- 
specified time. i 

Sikorsky, 68 on May 25, has had an active 
career spanning the entire history of pow- 
ered flight. Known today throughout the 
world as “Mr. Helicopter,” Sikorsky's career 
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includes pioneering efforts as designer, build- 
er, and pilot of the world's first multiengine 
aircraft; designer, builder, and pilot of the 
first modern all-metal t airplane; 
designer and builder of flying boats which 
blazed transoceanic air routes; and designer, 
builder, and pilot of the first successful 
helicopter in the Western Hemisphere. 


BUILT MODELS AS BOY 


The son of a psychology professor, Sikor- 
sky was born in Kiev, Russia, on May 25, 
1889. Asa lad, thanks largely to the influence 
of his mother, a doctor, and his father, Si- 
korsky showed great interest in contem 
sclences—particularly aviation. While still a 
schoolboy, he built and flew several model 
aircraft made from tissue paper and strips 
of bamboo. 

A youthful tour of Germany in the com- 
pany of his father, during which he first 
heard of the Wright Brothers and came in de- 
tailed contact with the work of Count Zep- 
pelin, more or less settled the question of 
what career Sikorsky was to follow. 

He graduated from the Petrograd Naval 
College, studied engineering in Paris, re- 
turned to Kiev and entered the Mechanical 
Engineering College of the Polytechnical In- 
stitute in 1907. But in 1909, his young mind 
full of aviation, Sikorsky went back to Paris, 
then the aeronautical center of Europe, to 
learn what he could of the budding science. 

While in Paris he became known to 
many of the men who later were to make 
great names in aviation—Bleriot, Feber, and 
others. Despite advice to the contrary from 
these and other experienced men, Sikorsky 
announced plans to build a helicopter. And 
so, having learned all he could of aviation 
as it was then known in Europe, he bought 
a 25-horsepower Anzani engine and went 
home to Kiev to begin building the air- 
craft of his first love, a helicopter. 

The helicopter falled, as did its successor. 


‘Power was lacking; not enough was known 


of the rotary-wing art. Sikorsky then turned 
his attention to fixed-wing alrcraf t. 


FIRST SUCCESS 


First success came with the S-2, the sec- 
ond fixed-wing plane of his design and con- 
struction, In the S-5, Sikorsky had an air- 
craft which won him national recognition as 
well as an FAI license No. 64. His S-6-A 
received the highest award at the 1912 Mos- 
cow aviation exhibition, and in the fall of that 
year, won for its young designer, builder, and 
pilot first prize in the military competition 
at Petrograd. 

Stkorsky’s success In 1912 led to a position 
as head of the aviation subsidiary of the 
Russian Baltic Rallroad Car Works, In this 
position, as a result of a mosquito-clogged 
carburetor and subsequent engine failure, 
Sikorsky conceived the idea of an aircraft 
having more than one engine—a most radical 
idea for the times, With the blessings of 
his parent company, he embarked on an engi- 
neering project which gave the world its 
first multiengined airplane—the four-en- 
gined The Grand. The reyolutionary air- 
craft featured such things as an enclosed 
cabin, a lavatory, upholstered chairs, and 
an exterior catwalk where passengers might 
take a turn about in the air, 

The Grand was followed by still a larger 
aircraft which, in military versions, proved 
the most successful bomber to see service in 
World War I. But, as it did to many things, 
the Red Revolution put an end to Sikorsky's 
career in Russian aviation. He gave up a 
considerable personal fortune and fied to 
France, where he was commissioned to build 
a bomber for Allied service, The aircraft was 
still on the drawing board when the armistice 
was signed and Sikorsky, after casting about 
in vain for a position in French aviation, 
headed for the United States. 

He was surprised and disappointed to find 
postwar aviation in the United States on the 
wane, After a frultiess search for some posi- 
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tion in aviation, Sikorsky resorted to teach- 
ing and lecturing in New York, mostly to 
fellow emigres. Finally, in 1923, a group of 
his students who knew of his reputation in 
prewar Russia, pooled their meager resources 
and launched Sikorsky on his first American 
yenture—the Sikorsky Aero Engineering 


Corp. 
FUND SHORTAGES 


First aircraft built by the young and 
financially insecure concern was the S-29A 
(for America), a twin-engine, all-metal 
transport which proved a forerunner of the 
modern airliner. Despite periodic bouts 
with a shortage of funds, a number of air- 
craft followed including the twin-engine 
8-38 amphibian with which Pan American 
Airways blazed trails to Central and South 
America. Coincident with success of the 


8-38 was an opportunity for Sikorsky’s ` 


company to become a subsidiary of United 
Aircraft in 1929. 

Sikorsky's association with United gave 
aviation an unsurpassed series of flying boats 
which for years were outstanding record air- 
craft. In the 8-42, alr trails were blazed 
to Hawaii and the Orient. The 8 44 for 
years held the blue ribbon for the latest 
transatlantic passage. All Sikorsky aircraft 
of the time were known for ease of han- 
dling and luxurious comfort. 

In 1937, with two careers behind him, Si- 
korsky turned again to the helicopter. From 
time to time, throughout the years, he had 
taken out an occasional patent on some 
phase of helicopter design. And during the 
years, he had taken exhaustive notes—jot- 
ting down his ideas, the results of tests, 
sketches of possible designs. 

HELICOPTER SUCCESS 

Finally, on September 14, 1939, Sikorsky 
whirled his VS-300 a few feet off the ground 
to give the Western Hemisphere Its first suc- 
cessful helicopter. Within 2 years of rapid 
development, Sikorsky and his VS-300 had 
broken all the world's helicopter records. 
During these evolutionary years, he tried 
practically all possible configurations set- 
tling, finally, on the single main rotor, with 
torque-compensating tail rotor, design which 
is characteristic of all Sikorsky helicopters. 

Military contracts followed VS-300, and in 
1943 the R-4 was ordered into production, 
the first such helicopter in the world. 

Since R-4, 9 Sikorsky helicopters have been 
introduced, including the S-51, the S-55, the 
S-58, the turbine-powered S-59, and the 
mammoth twin-engine record-holding 5-56. 

Unquestioned leadership in rotary-wing 
aeronautics, plus outstanding contributions 
to contemporary life, have brought Sikorsky 
many honors and awards. He has received 
honorary degrees from Yale University, Wes- 
leyan University, Lehigh University, North- 
eastern University, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, University of Pittsburgh, and Florida 
Southern College. 

He was elected an honorary fellow of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, an 
honorary fellow of the American Helicopter 
Society, a fellow in the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and to various honor- 
ary positions in several scientific and profes- 
sional fraternities. 


HONORED BY INDUSTRY 


On behalf of the entire helicopter industry, 
Sikorsky received the Collier Trophy for 1950, 
presented by Harry S. Truman. 

In 1954 he was named winner of the John 
Scott award, presented annually by the city 
of Philadelphia. He was also named recipi- 
ent of the James Watt international medal 
for 1955, presented by the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain. 

In 1952 Thomas K. Finletter, then Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, presented Sikorsky the 
national defense transportation award and 
dubbed him “Mr. Helicopter.” 

In making the award, Finletter likened 
Sikorsky to the Wrights, Santos-Dumont, 
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and Count Zeppelin, and said, “He (Sikor- 
sky) is a milestone in the history of aviation, 
an equal giant and pioneer, Look upon him 
well and remember him.“ 


A Small But Rare Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times of May 12, 1957, con- 
tained an editorial pointing up the suc- 
cessful efforts of our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. LIPSCOMB, 
in bringing about economy in the Fed- 
eral Government, As the editorial de- 
clares, Congressman Lirscoun's hard 
work and persistence has resulted in a 
benefit to the Nation’s taxpayers. 

The gentleman from California was 
assisted in his efforts in bringing to light 
the public opinion poll conducted by the 
State Department by Mr. Robert Hart- 
mann, chief of the Los Angeles Times, 
Washington bureau. 

Mr. Hartmann is recognized as one of 
the Nation’s outstanding journalists. 
He not only assisted Congressman Lips- 
coms in bringing the facts concerning 
Federal inefficiency to light, but he aided 
in the complete investigation of this 
matter. 
dedication to the public interest in ex- 
posing Government waste. 

I wish to join the editorial writers of 
the Los Angeles Times in paying tribute 
to my distinguished colleague, Mr. LIPS- 
coms, who not only talks about economy 
in Government, but who has done some- 
thing positive to help effect economy. 

The editorial follows: 

A SMALL BUT RARE TRIUMPH 

The $43,000 spent this year surreptitiously 
by the State Department for a privately con- 
ducted public opinion poll, which Repre- 
sentative GLEN Lipscoms, Republican, of Los 
Angeles, has succeeded in cutting from future 
Federal budgets, seems a small sum compared 
to the billions at issue in the current debate. 

ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS? 

Yet this curious case, happily concluded 
in a rare triumph for the. taxpayers, illu- 
strates in miniature most of the things that 
are wrong with our swollen Federal Gov- 
ernment and the fallacy of claims that 
spending can't be cut without eliminating 
“essential” functions. 

After the California Congressman dis- 
covered this tiny hole in the dike and put 
his finger on it, further exploration by the 
Times Washington Bureau established that 
more than $600,000 had leaked through it 
during 14 years without public accounting 
for a penny. 

Laying aside, for the moment, the merits 
of the foreign aid program which costs about 
$4 billion a year and the reliability of a poll 
which, after sampling 1,300 persons, concluded 
that 90 percent of the American people favor 
foreign aid, consider these facts which have 
now been conceded: 

POLLING DEAL 

First, and most important, the State De- 
partment didn't realty need what it bought. 
The most conclusive proof of this was its 


He deserves real credit for his. 
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alacrity in terminating the polling deal when 
discovered. No one can complain about our 
foreign policymakers wanting to keep abreast 
of United States public opinion, but they 
are not immured. Last year they spent 
$888,111 on domestic travel, which is said to 
broaden the mind. Moreover, the Depart- 
ment hires a dozen public studies experts of 
its own at some $72,500 a year, who listen to 
radio-TV pundits, read current magazines 
and clip daily newspapers, even subscribing 
to one published west of Kansas City. 

Second, since nobody at the State Depart- 
ment dared ask Congress for $43,000 more 
each year as poll money, the interested par- 
ties brazenly tapped a secret $1 million-a- 
year fund given the Secretary under the in- 
triguing title of “Emergencies in the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service.” This fund 
never has to be accounted for in public, for 
reasons one might wish to know more about. 
Since it is another classified subject closed to 
press inquiries, however, nobody missed the 
money for 14 years until some foreign aid 
bureaucrat became a little too bold. 

Third, having purchased unnecessary data 
with unauthorized funds unbeknown to 
Congress and the taxpayers, the poll findings 
were passed around by the State Department 
and were used by the International Coop- 
eration Administration for a dubious and 
possibly illegal purpose, to propagandize its 
own program and payroll in the controversial 
foreign aid budget debate. 


PERFECT EXAMPLE 


As Representative Lrrscoms sald, “This is a 
perfect example of how entrenched spenders 
go about perpetuating themselves in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy in spite of the will of Con- 
gress and the people.” 

It is also a perfect example for any Con- 
gressman who really wants to cut the budget 
instead of just making speeches about it. 
Perhaps some of Lipscoms’s colleagues will 
now be moved to demand public answers to 
such corollary questions as these: 

How many more such $43,000 ifems, useless 
relics of a bygone “emergency era“ when 
Congress wrote blank checks by the gross, are 
still hidden in the $71,800,000,000 Eisenhower 
budget? 

How many more unaudited million-dollar 
funds have past Congresses complacently 
transferred to executive agencies to use as 
they please, even to contradict or convert 
congressional critics? 

What else besides polls has Secretary 
Dulles’ $1 million-a-year fund for “Emergen- 
cies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” 
continued in next year’s budget, been used 
to pay for? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent ofice of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most gratifying aspects of the long fight 
which has been waged in support of Fed- 
eral construction of the high dam at 
Hells Canyon has been the unwavering 
support of the people of the Pacific 
Northwest. Certainly the most impres- 
sive demonstration of that support is to 
be found in the results of last November's 
election. Yet, I think, equally significant 
has been the steadfastness of that sup- 
port as indicated by the constant stream 
of letters which come into my office call- 
ing for early congressional approval of 
this important project. 

I believe my colleagues will find it 
highly informative to consider a few of 
these and so, under unanimous consent, 
I ask to have these letters included in 
my remarks, 

The letters follow: 

Rexpsport, OREG., April 29, 1957. 
Representative AL ULLMAN. 

Dran Sir: I think that the high dam of 
Hells Canyon is one of the most important 
issues before Congress and hope that you will 
give this your full support. 

I think that such issues should come before 
the voters, thus preventing a giveaway by an 
appointive officer and also relieve Congress of 
so politically potent a decision. 

Respectfully, 


MILOM GRIFFITH, 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES COUNCIL, 
Eugene, Oreg., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: It was our 
opinion that on November 6, 1956, the peo- 
ple wanted s full development program of 
the rivers of this Northwest. The people so 
indicated when they marched to the ballot 
box on November 6. We belieye the Con- 
gress should now deliver in accordance with 
the wishes of the people and the question of 
the Hells Canyon Dam is up to the Congress— 
no one else. 

We cannot conceive of our Congressmen 
letting us down by permitting legislation on 
this issue which will provide less than the 
high dam at Hells Canyon. We appeal to you 
to carry out the mandate of the people and 
to assist in this fight by talking to your 
coworkers in the House and Senate and ask- 
ing them to support you in this vital phase 
of legislation which the people have sent 
you to Washington to enact. 

This, Mr. Representative and Mr, Senator, 
Mr. Speaker and Mr. President is not poli- 
tics—this is economics. Without the Hells 
Canyon our Northwest suffers severely. 
Please, may we have your support until the 
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Helis Canyon bill becomes a reality? Thank- 
ing you in advance, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
Jon L. Waris, Secretary, 
Baker, OREG., April 24, 1947, 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: In answer to 
a plea of the Oregon Labor Press of April 19 
asking each laborer who supported you be- 
fore to do it again in your fight to save Helis 
Canyon Dam from plunder. 

Teddy Roosevelt rescued our natural re- 
sources from plunder. Right now our need 
for another Teddy is much greater than it 
was then. 

Thank you, Congressman ULLMAN, for 
what you have already done for Hells Can- 
yon Dam. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD WIRTH. 


COUNTY OF MULTNOMAH, 
OFFICE OF THE CONSTABLE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 2 
Washington, D. C. . 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: We, the un- 
dersigned members of the constable’s office 
for Multnomah County, Portland. Oreg. 
urge you to spare no effort in securing pas- 
sage of the Hells Canyon Dam bill. 

Without the Federal high dam, our region 
will have no opportunities for industrial ex- 
pansion, no new jobs or new markets. 

The Federal high dam at Hells Canyon is 
the only means left to us to protect our re- 
gion from permanent affliction of high- 
priced power from other sources. 

The outcome of the Hells Canyon vote in 
Congress will determine once and for all the 
economic future of our entire region. We 
urge its passage. 

“Yours truly, 

John Bain, constable, A. U. Runola, chief, 
Roy F. Garrison, Scott W. Bennett, 
Charles Edwards, E. J. Nesbitt, G. J. 
Van Hoomissen, James Callan, John 
F. Erickson, Geo. M. Ferguson, Vernon 
J. Oberg, Harry J. Grant, Melvin S. 
Komp, Delbert Carrell, Grant W. 
James. 


WOODBURN, OREG., May 3, 1957. 
Hon, AL ULLMAN, ‘ 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorasie SIR: We defeated Douglas Me- 
Kay because we were opposed to private pow- 
er—we wanted public power—Hells Canyon. 
We are standing back of all those who are 
for what the peopie voted for. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
Stoney E. Harris. 
JEWELL, OREG., April 26, 1957. 
Representative AL ULLMAN. 

Dran Sm: We want the high Hells Can- 
yon Dam. Let's build our West, not give it 
away. Let's have the high Hells Canyon 
Dam, not 3 low dams, 

JoHN JEPPEAM, 
ENAR JEPPEAM, 


SPOKANE Pupitc ForuM RESOLUTION 
SPOKANE, WASH., April 20, 1957. 
Whereas the Federal Power Commission, 
apparently more interested in big dividends 


for the private-power monopoly than it is 
in Government power at cost for industry 
and economical service in the home, con- 
tinues its policy of obstructing the building 
of the multiple-purpose dam at Hells Can- 
yon for the people; and 

Whereas Grand Coulee Dam, meeting the 
same opposition of the monopoly-power- 
propaganda barons, was finally bullt and put 
in production for the betterment of all; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Spokane Public Forum 
go on record at this critical time, calling 
upon the merchants, the people, and all 
organizations interested in the full develop- 
ment and expansion of our resources here 
in the new Northwest to get in the harness 
working for the high dam in Hells Canyon. 

JosEPH E. Nesstrr, 
President, 
Mary J. WELSH, 
Secretary. 
HILLSBORO, OREG., April 22, 1957. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Congressman, 

Dear Sm: I think it’s about time this 
administration does some things for the 
common people, the voters who put them in 
office. I know Republicans that want High 
Dam at Hells Canyon and these politicians 
are letting the people down who helped vote 
them in office. So let's have Hells Canyon 
High Dam. 

Thanks. = 

Jas. E. WOLFORD. 
‘Tse DaLLxSs, OREG., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGressman: Possibly for the 

last time, this May the Congress will consider 
Federal construction of the Hells Canyon 
Dam. 
Through all the controversy, Hells Canyon 
Dam has retained eminence as the proper 
unit In the orderly and comprehensive de- 
velopment of the Columbia-Snake Rivers. 

It still represents maximum water storage 


tor flood control. 


It still represents maximum power develop- 
ment, at site and for downstream benefit. 

It still represents lower per-kilowatt-hour 
power cost. 

Hells Canyon Dam still represents maxi- 
mum advantage to the Northwest, and thus 
to the Nation as a whole, for maximum as- 
sistance in economic development of an 
industrial economy to supplement our pres- 
ent basic agriculture and timber economy, 

Thousands of us, the little people of the 
Northwest, look to you and to the Congres- 
sional delegations of the Northwestern States 
to safeguard our interests, to promote our 
economic welfare, to demand and to fight for 
comprehensive development of our resources 
to the maximum benefit in the public in- 
terest, . 

This trust you can discharge by unified 
effort to return to the orderly and compre- 
hensive development of our great asset, the 
Columbia-Snake Rivers in its next logical 
step—authorization of Hells Canyon Dam. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT WELTY, 
Consulting Engineer, 
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WASHINGTON PUBLIC Urturrr 
Districts’ ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., April 30, 1957. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: Congress 
should take affirmative action on the author- 
ization of the high Hells Canyon Dam on the 
Snake River or the Pacific Northwest and the 
Nation will lose this valuable water-storage 
site forever. The height of hypocrisy was 
reached by the Idaho Power Co. in their pro- 
gram of wasting the river for their own in- 
terest by the certification for rapid amorti- 
zation of their plants. Surely this should 
prove to Congress what is going on. 

The Hells Canyon legislation must be 
brought to the floors of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate in order that 
a definite vote can take place on this issue 
because of its national importance. We feel 
that you as a Member of Congress from the 
Pacific Northwest are well acquainted with 
the issues involved. 

It is time that a decision be made on this 
issue, We feel that the people of the Pacific 
Northwest, as well as the Nation, are entitled 
to such decision. 

We urge your support to move ahead as 
rapidly and as far as possible to save this 
river. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE RIDDELL, President. 
FERNHILL GRANGE, No. 592, 
Rainier, Oreg. 
RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF A HIGH HELLS 
CANYON DAN 


Whereas it is a known fact that the lower 
Columbia is in need of more adequate flood 
control. We have seen our friends and 
neighbors work day and night on dikes try- 
ing to save their homes, farms, and busi- 
nesses. At times many have suffered severe 
losses due to the lack of flood control; and 

Whereas there is a great need of a greater 
supply of low-priced power to bring more in- 
dustry to the Northwest and to keep the 
industry we now have operating on a full 
year-round basis; and 

Whereas the impounded lake behind a 
high Hells Canyon Dam would firm up the 
interruptible power of all lower dams during 
the low-water period which now slows our 
industries and keeps out new ones; and 

Whereas it is evident that the program 
of the Idaho Power Co. on the Snake River 
is not intended to promote either flood con- 
trol or power priced low enough to attract 
industry to the Northwest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Fernhill Grange, No. 
592, go on record favoring the high Hells 
Canyon Dam on the Snake River; be it fur- 
ther y 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Wayne Morse and Richard 
Neuberger; Representatives Walter Norbladt, 
Edith Green, Charles Porter, and Al Ullman; 
Senator Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson; 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn; and 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. W. Kruse, Master. 
LUCILLE KIMBLE, Secretary. 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
Columbia County Pomona Grange, No. 18, at 
their regular meeting May 4, 1957. 

Jeary Frupes, Master. 
FAYE TARBELL, Secretary. 


Drxre GRANGE RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is clearly evident that the deci- 
sion rendered by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion (FPC) on the high Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon on Snake River was purely political 
instead of engineering wise; and 
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Whereas there was extreme political pres- 
sure exerted on several Members of the Sen- 
ate the last time a Hells Canyon bill was pre- 
sented to the Senate; and 

Whereas the wishes of the majority of the 
people of the area were clearly indicated at 
the last congressional election; and 

Whereas the benefits of a proper river 
basin development program has been clearly 
proven by the operation of the Norris Dam 
of the TVA these past 11 years; and 

Whereas this area, and the whole Nation, 
is in drastic need of the benefits derived 
from the low-cost power such a project would 
provide: Therefore be it 

Resoived, That we, the members of Dixie 
Grange, No. 843, Baker County, Oreg., as- 
sembied in regular session on the ist day of 
May 1957, do urge that the Congressmen hold 
& nonpartisan caucus to adopt a majority 
program in support of a high Hells Canyon 
Dam, and full comprehensive development of 
the Columbia River system: And we further 

Resolve, That the entire delegation peti- 
tion the national administration to remove 
all opposition to storage projects as a policy, 
and to immediately unite with the people of 
the Northwest region in the development of 
our uncontrolled rivers for storage and 
power. 

Grace STORIE, 


[SEAL] 


BLACHLY, OREG., May 2, 1957. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, — 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In accordance with a motion 
passed by Triangle Grange No. 533 of Blachly, 
Oreg., we are writing you to urge that you 
use your influence in obtaining a high dam 
at Hells Canyon instead of the three piti- 
fully inadequate dams for which the Federal 
Power Commission has granted a license to 
the Idaho Power Co. to build. 

We feel that the incomparable Hells Can- 
yon Dam site should be fully developed. The 
tremendous potential of this site can work 
for the betterment of the Pacific Northwest 
in bringing in new industries thus helping 
the economy of the entire western section 
of our country. With plenty of water stor- 
age as provided by a high dam, we would 
not be subject to our annual “brownout” 
periods. y 

Hoping you will give this your attention. 

Yours truly, 
TRIANGLE GRANGE, No. 533, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
JoserH T. BALLF, 
PHILP HUTT, 
GEORGE PENNOCK, . 
Master, 
LEONA JOHNSON, 
[sear] Secretary. 
CHETCO GRANGE No. 765, 

Harbor, Oreg., April 25, 1957. 
Hon. Al. ULLMAN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Due to the fact that the Hells 
Canyon Dam bill win be up for a final vote 
in the United States Senate about May 15, 
our grange feels that we should definitely 
take a firm stand on this problem that is so 
vital to the Pacific Northwest. 

The Chetco Grange’s executive commit- 
tee hereby passes a resolution of being in 
favor of the high dam in Hells Canyon. 

We feel the people of the Pacific Northwest 
will definitely be standing a terrific loss if 
the Federal Power Commission carries 
through with their plans to grant the Idaho 
Power Co. the right to build three pitifully, 
wholly inadequate, nuisance dams in Hells 
Canyon. 


May 14 


The Hells Canyon damsite is one of the 
great damsites of the world, let's not give it 
away. 

Yours very truly, 
Jox Zumpre, Master. 
VRGEL L. CLARK, 
BENJAMIN C, JONES, 
CLYDE BRAYNARD. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
VALE GRANGE 696, 
Vale, Oreg., April 22, 1957. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas it has come to our attention that 
there is still an opportunity of saving Hells 
Canyon for the people of the Pacific North- 
west; and 

Whereas this high Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam is urgently needed and wanted by the 
majority of the people, industry and farmers 
of the Pacific Northwest; and 

Whereas this Hells Canyon Dam, like 
Bonneville, would pay for itself and not cost 
the taxpayers a dollar in the long run; and 

Whereas this is admittedly the best unde- 
veloped, multipurpose dam site left in the 
United States; and 

Whereas the tremendous potential of this 
dam site is on the verge of being wasted on 
pitifully inadequate development: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Vale Grange No. 696 
goes on record as urgently requesting all 
forward looking United States Senators and 
Representatives to do all they can to save 
this dam site for the people of America. 


Rusy GIRVIN, 
Secretary pro tempore, 


A Republican Farmer Looks at His Party's 
Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested to find in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of May 7 a very 
illuminating letter from a Republican 
farmer in Lititz, Pa. Because I feel this 
example of growing unrest and dissatis- 
faction on the part of Republican farm- 
ers with the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
program, and the administration's poli- 
cies in general, should be given wide 
publicity, I have requested permission to 
insert the letter in the RECORD: 

FaRMER IN THE ATTIC 

I am a conservative Republican farmer 
who has heard much about the New Look in 
our Republican administration in Washing- 
ton, Yet this New Look involves the follow- 
ing facts: 

The family farmer is treated like a step- 
child by the Republican administration. 
He gets a scrubbing and a clean shirt before 
the election and then afterward is kicked 
back to the third-fioor attic. 

I know that any industry that has to de- 
pend on politics for its existence is in a 
sorry state, but why can't the politicians 
leave us alone? 
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What has happened to the large sums of 
money paid to the cheese manufacturers as 
a bonus that was neither turned over to the 
farmer nor the consumer? 

What has happened to the large grain 
combine that sold the Government rodent- 
infested wheat for shipment to France and 
Italy which they refused? 

What has happened to the grain firms 
who were short in their inventory of Gov- 
ernment grain? What has happened to the 
real-estate operators who rented Army 
buildings and then re-leased them to the 
Department of Agriculture at three times 
the rent pald to the Department of Defense? 

What has happened to the feed mills that 
bought dried milk and resold it to the farm- 
er for calf meal without any discount for 
the lower price the Government sold it to 
them? 

What has happened to the millions of 
dollars of cottonseed cake sold to big ranch- 
ers at half price, while the family farmer 
paid the full price? 

These and many other instances prove 
that the Department of Agriculture in the 
past 4 years has been the biggest source of 
racketeering and misappropriation of Fed- 
eral funds of any agency in Washington. 

This is the New Look in the Republican 
Party. This is the liberal approach to our 
farming problem, 

S. GERALD DaRLrnoTon, 
Lititz, Pa. 


Povilas Zadeikis, Lithuanian Envoy, Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following obituary 
from the Washington Post of Monday, 
May 13, 1957, on the death of Povilas 
Zadeikis, Lithuanian envoy to the United 
States, in Washington: 

Povilas Zadeikis, 70, Lithuanian envoy to 
the United States and symbol of resistance 
to Soviet and Nazi oppression, died of a heart 
attack Saturday at Emergency Hospital. 

He was stricken at the Lithuanian Lega- 
tion, 2622 16th Street NW., where he had 
lived since becoming Minister here in 1935, 

Mr. Zadeikis had had no government to 
report to since 1940, when Russia first in- 
vaded his country. But through 3 years of 
German occupation and the 13 years since 
Lithuania was again swallowed up by the 
Soviet Union he was persistently optimistic. 

“Mr. Zadeikis never lost his faith,“ a Lega- 
tion spokesman said yesterday. “He believed 
all the time that Lithuania would be free 
again.” 

Backed by an American policy which never 
recognized Soviet annexation, the Legation 
continued operating with funds deposited in 
this country by the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment before the occupation. 

Mr. Zadeikis used his position to make 
public more aware of his country's plight. 

There was no announcement of a successor 
to Mr. Zadeikis. Details are to be worked 
out between the State Department and 8. 
Lozoraitis, chief of Lithuanian diplomatic 
services abroad and Minister to the Vatican. 

Mr. Zadeikis was born on his father’s farm 
in Lithuania, then part of the czarist em- 
pire. He became an army reserve officer 
shortly after graduation from the Imperial 
University at St. Petersburg in 1912. 

He fought against Germany during World 
War I and in its aftermath helped stave off 


— 
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Lithuania's aggressive neighbors. He served 
with the Lithuanian mission to Leningrad in 
1918 and was defense minister the following 


, 

In 1920, Mr. Zadeikis made his first vist to 
the United States, helping to sell $2 million 
worth of bonds to finance his country’s suc- 
cessful drive to complete freedom. Later he 
was the first consul in Chicago and consul 
general in New York. 

Surviving are his wife, Mary, and a daugh- 
ter, Mirga Zita, both of whom lived at the 
Legation. 

Friends may call at the Legation from 
noon to 10 p. m. Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Requiem Mass will be offered at 10 a. m. 
Thursday at St. Matthew's Cathedral, Rhode 
Island Avenue near Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Burial will be in Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery. 


He Was a Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May-14, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy for this opportunity 
to include in the Recor a letter from 
the recording secretary of Division No. 
1 of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in Omaha, Nebr. With the letter was 
an editorial from the Omaha World- 
Herald on the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. I would commend both items 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS 
In AMERICA, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Representative, State of Nebraska, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CUNNINGHAM: At the regular 
meeting of Division No. 1, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, Omaha, Nebr., a motion was 
unanimously passed to send the attached 
editorial to you entitled “He Was a Fighter.” 
As you will read, this editorial from the 
Omaha World-Herald of May 4 speaks out 
clearly on Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

We respectfully request that this editorial 
be entered into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
the United States as a tribute to this great 
Catholic, Irish-American patriot, who has 
done more to alert America to Godiess com- 
munism than anyone else in our times. 

We of the Hibernians wish to go on record 
before the world as standing side by side 
with him in his fight. 

Let's offset the “censure” or “condemna- 
tion” or “social outcast” label by entering 
this editorial tribute into the official records. 
We are confident that before God and man, 
history will record Joe McCarthy as a real 
champion. 

Sincerely, 
Jerry HASSETT, 
Recording Secretary. 


He Was 4 FIGHTER 

In an era when most politicians were 
polite, dull, ineffectual, and prone to com- 
promise, Joe McCarthy stood out spectac- 
ularly. 

He was rough and tough. He onde started 
to apologize to the Senate for what he called 
his bluntness, but what began as an apology 
ended with the ringing declaration that no 
matter how he said things he meant em. 

It has been said that he made enemies 
unnecessarily, and perhaps in a few cases he 
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did. But most of his enemies he made in- 
tentionally. He smoked out the odd and 
unlovely breed of Americans he called anti- 
anti-Communists, people who professed to 
dislike communism, but who hated and 
feared Communist hunters far more. He 
pinned the label “fifth-amendment Commu- 
nists" on suspected subversives who dodged 
questions before congressional committees. 

In his pursuit of Communists in Govern- 
ment, Senator McCarthy was ruthless, even 
savage. Sometimes his bludgeoning had un- 
expected results, as when he assailed the 
Army in the Peress case and disclosed that 
Army Secretary Stevens had been a pathetic 
blunderer. 

Senator McCarthy's Red hunting drove the 
so-called liberals in this country to a pitch of 
fury not equaled in our time. Almost daily 
they burned him at the stake over the air 
or in their newspaper columns. They at- 
tacked his war record, which was honorable, 
They blasted his income tax returns, which 
were found to be in order. They started a 
whispering campaign about his personal 
habits, which collapsed because it wasn't 
true. 

To Americans on the sidelines the fury 
lavished on a lone Senator was an amazing 
Phenomenon. Why was there such unrea- 
soning hatred of the country’s most promi- 
nent Red-hunter? His enemies sald they 
hated his methods, but it seemed obvious 
that many of them simply did not want his 
methods to be successful. 

In the end, his own colleagues broke Joe 
McCarthy. The yote to censure adopted by 
a majority of the Senate amounted to the 
lynching of a political nonconformist. The 
actual charges were petty, and many Sen- 
ators admitted it. As one of them put it, 
“We were out to get the so-and-so and w 
got him.” 2 

Once in a while McCarthy flared back into 
the headlines, as when the White House put 
him on the social blacklist, shortly before 
his death. But his fellow Senators had 
killed his spirit and had taken the fight out 
ofhim. Considering that Joe McCarthy had 
more fight than most of the rest of the Sen- 
ate put together, that was quite an accom- 
plishment. 


Senator Joseph McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have consent to place in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in, the 
Southtown Economist on May 5 regard- 
ing the passing of my colleague in the 
Senate, Joseph R. McCarthy. 

The editorial is a most realistic ap- 
praisal of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
Americans everywhere can indeed be 
grateful to him for bringing to the peo- 
ple's attention the threat at our door 
and inside our door. 

I was present when Joe McCarthy ad- 
dressed the South Side luncheon held 
last year in connection with the automo- 
bile show, y 

The editorial follows: 

SENATOR MCCARTHY 

Passing of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin takes from the world 
scene an indomitable force that long will be 
missed. More than any other person of mod- 
ern times, Joe McCarthy awakened the Na- 
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tion and those overseas to the Insidious and 
never-ending effort of the Kremlin to enslave 
free peoples under the Communist yoke. 

In doing so he had to be as ruthless in at- 
tacking the enemies of mankind as they have 
been ruthless, The Reds, in and out of 
Government, concentrated their attack on 
him in the typical communistic fashion of 
destroying any and all who would dare chal- 
lenge their aims and methods. 

Senator McCarthy's colleagues in the Sen- 
ate now assert he was a martyr in the cause 
of a free America and a free world. Failure 
on the part of his fellows to support him 
undermined his strength. 

Because it realized Joe McCarthy was mak- 
ing a valiant and almost singlehanded fight 
in behalf of the United States and its Insti- 
tutions, the Southtown Economist invited 
him to address the South Side luncheon held 
last year in connection’ with the current 
automobile show. We are glad we did, and 
‘we mourn with millions of others the loss of 
a great and true American, 


Statement of Representative George Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, Before the 
Consumer Study Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement made by Hon, 
GEORGE McGovern, of South Dakota, be- 
fore the Consumer Study Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
seems to me to have particular interest 
to Representatives from every variety of 
district. 


Congressman McGovern has so clearly 
highlighted the problem and put it in 
such a straightforward and simple fash- 
ion that I feel sure many of my colleagues 
will not only enjoy it but want to use it 
in preparing their own thinking and in 
giving full encouragement to the Con- 
sumer Study Subcommittee under the 
able leadership of Chairman Anruso. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, before submitting my brief state- 
ment for your consideration, allow me to say 
that I personally consider the formation of 
this Consumer Study Subcommittee as one 
of the most constructive actions yet to take 
place during this session of Congress. I deem 
it a personal privilege to appear before you. 

My first official legislative act as a new 
Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives was to propose an investigation 
into the cost of living, with particular atten- 
tion to the spread between farm prices and 
consumer prices, The cost of living has in- 
creased for the seventh consecutive month 
in April, and may I add that each successive 
increase represented a new record high. 

After many talks with persons from all 
walks of life in and out of my State, I came 
to Washington believing that Congress per- 
form a sorely needed service to the American 
people if it would appoint a distinguished 
group of Congressmen such as this subcom- 
mittee to look into the ever-rising cost of liy- 
ing. Specifically, people of my area want to 
learn why there has been an ever-widening 
spread between retail prices and prices farm- 
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ers recelve. Why haven't food prices come 
down along with farm prices? 

The fact that this subcommittee is al- 
ready at work on this subject is not only 
gratifying to me, but to the people of my 
State. And I am sure that what is true 
in my State, in this respect, is true in 
others, as well. The American people, as 
you know, are pretty much of a like mind 
on money, economy, and values. They want 
their money's worth, whether it's in Gov- 
ernment programs or a purchase at the gro- 
cery store. And they have the right to ex- 
pect it. 

Americans are an inherently honest, fair- 
minded people, They can be depended upon 
to make the right decision when the facts 
are laid before them. 

I regret to say that the facts on food 
costs have not been given to the American 
people in recent years; Instead, this Nation 
has witnessed a deliberate campaign to turn 
the urban consuming public against the 
farmers who produce the food and fiber that 
have made this country the best fed and 
best clothed in the world. 

Iam grateful to note, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in your introduction to this sub- 
committee's recent report on Food Cost 
Trends, the first objective of this group, 
as stated, is a study of “The cost 
of living and, with respect to agricultural 
products, the share which the farmer gets 
of the consumer dollar and how it compares 
with other costs, I. e., wages for labor, profits 
for middleman, retailer, etc.” 

May I say in all sincerity that in my opin- 
ion, this group will have made a great and 
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it dispels the myth that leads the urban 
consumer to believe that farm prices have 
caused high food prices. Even in the face 
of drastically falling farm prices, this false- 
hood has been perpetuated. Why? 

It seems highly probable that at least part 
of the answer can be found in the balance 
sheets and profit statements of our big- 
gest food processing and distributing chains. 

Back in 1947, as you may recall, hard 
spring wheat was bringing as much as $3 per 
bushel. Bread was selling at 14 cents a 
pound. In 1955, wheat sold for $2 a bushel 
and a pound loaf of bread carried a 21-cent 
price tag. 

Surely, no one in good conscience can 
blame the farmer for one-third of an in- 
crease In bread prices, while the farmer is 
taking a price cut himself amounting to one- 
third for the wheat he produces, Yet, this 
has been done. 

I want to make one thing clear. I am not 
against business profits, I believe, as all of 
you do, in the profit system. But I do ob- 
ject when an industry showing a rapidly 
rising profit structure permits the blame for 
rising prices to be shifted to farmers who 
have not been sharing in the prosperity boon 
of recent years. 

In the 1957 Agricultural Outlook Chart- 
book, published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the following re- 
port was made: 


[Percent] 
Net profits, as percentage 1952 | 1955 | Change 
of sales 
46 fond- processing companies...) LA| 22 137 
5 wholosale food distributors...) .7 -9 2 
8 retail food chains 8) 10 2 


t Up. 


This same publication also reported that 
profits of the food corporations after taxes 
rose an average of 33 percent in the 1952 to 
1955 period. 

On the other hand, the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers reported that during 
the 1952-56 period, the wholesale price in- 
dex of farm commodities fell 18 percent and 
net farm income dropped 23 percent. 
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Looking at the April 1957 edition of 
Economic Indicators, published by the Pres- 
ident's Council of Economic Advisers, I note 
that In the period from 1951 to 1957, farm 
operators’ net income fell 27 percent, while 
during the same period of time, the retail 
price of food pald by consumers rose 1 
percent. 

May I also point out that the farmer's 
share of the consumer food dollar has 
suffered a tremendous drop in the last 10 
years. Looking back to 1947, the farmer's 
average yearly share of the consumer's food 
dollar was 51 cents; in 1952, it was 47 cents; 
in 1955, 41 cents; and last year it dropped 
to an average of 40 cents. 

Again citing the 1957 Agricultural Out- 
look Chartbook, may I report the following: 


1052 | 1956 | Change 


Percent 
Marketing charges, inden 1141 121 0 
‘arm value, inden 103 8 119 
Farmer's share of consumer 
dollar (cents) 47 40 315 


i Up. 

3 Down, 

We have egg receipts in our files, Mr. 
Chairman, showing that our South Dakota 
farmers have been receiving anywhere from 
21 cents to 26 cents a dozen for their eggs. 
I don't have to remind you gentiemen that 
in Washington and other large urban centers, 
eggs are selling at retail at a figure three 
times this amount. 

May I quote to ycu now a letter from one 
of my constituents who tells a story, not of 
eggs, but of wheat and flour. This letter is 
dated May 6, 1957. It reads: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am a grocery mer- 
chant. And I see that Benson pegged the 
wheat price at $1.78 a bushel. We have been 
buying flour at $3.60 to $3.90 a 50-pound 
sack. Now they ask us $4.50 for the same 
flour and freight from Sioux City, Iowa.” 

This letter has been quoted in full. The 
merchant is located at Dante, S. Dak. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the deepest confi- 
dence in this committee. I am looking for- 
ward to the reports that this group will make 
in the coming months, knowing that through 
diligent work, you will set the record straight 
on food price costs. I believe that in so 
doing, you will earn the everlasting gratitude 
of farmers and the American consuming 
public, 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
10, 1877, Rumania proclaimed herself a 
fully independent state, the event occur- 
ring about a hundred yars after Amer- 
ica issued its Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We in the United States are for- 
tunate because on the Fourth of July we 
can celebrate with parades, fireworks, 
oratory, and other public demonstrations 
by which we express our joy and thank- 
fulness that we are free people, govern- 
ing ourselves through officials of our 
own choosing. Rumanians, and the 
other once independent nations now en- 
slaved by Soviet Russia, cannot mark 
their national holidays by such cele- 
brations. But these people do, I am 
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sure, commemorate the event quietly 
with a hope that in the future they will 
be able to celebrate not only the his- 
torical date of their independence but 
also the day they are liberated from the 
tyranny of Russian rule. 

Throughout history Rumania has 
withstood the onslaught of alien aggres- 
sors, but through the strong Christian 
faith and patriotic spirit of its people, 
won independence. These same qual- 
ities will lead them to triumph over 
their present oppression. But it will 
take more than just the spirit of the 
people; aid must come from other direc- 
tions. We have established an excellent 
example recently by our offer to extend 
economic aid to Poland; if the program 
succeeds there, the Rumanians and other 
enslaved nations will take heart and 
might follow the same route to freedom. 
We in America must stand ready to sup- 
port the Rumanian people in the deter- 
mination to regain their independence. 


A Citizen Views Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable conjecture over the 
fate of the foreign- aid program which 
soon will come to the floor of the House 
of Representatives for debate and vote, 
There appears to be a strong body of 
opinion which holds that top priority 
must be given to reducing the President's 
$71.8-billion budget for fiscal year 1958, 
and that deep slashes in the $4.4 billion 
proposed for foreign aid is a justifiable 
means of reaching this goal. 

Most Members of Congress have real- 
ized since the budget controversy devel- 
oped that defense spending and foreign 
aid would be the logical targets for those 
bent upon making substantial cuts in the 
Federal budget. It has been widely 
stated that reduced expenditures for 
foreign aid would win overwhelming sup- 
port of our citizenry, particularly if these 
cuts result in lower taxes. 

No solid or persuasive case has yet 
been made for continuing the broad as- 
sistance programs in which the United 
States has been engaged since the end 
of World War II. To many, including 
myself, it is most distressing that the 
President has done so little to dramatize 
the effectiveness of these programs and 
the necessity of their continuation. 

But in hinterland, Mr. Speaker, there 
are many who have put serious thought 
to this problem and who have come to 
logical and intelligent conclusions. It 
is with pride that I submit the follow- 
ing letter from a constituent of mine, 
Mr. J. T. Bertsch, of Toledo, Ohio. I 
hope that all of my colleagues in the 
House will find time to read this com- 
munication, for I am sure they will agree 
that it sets forth with clarity and real 
perceptive the case for our continued 
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assistance to underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 
Tol xD, Onto, April 15, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: With so much emphasis being 
placed upon reducing Federal expenditures 
there seems to be a very real danger that 
some of the more important items will be 
sacrificed unnecessarily. One of the most 
vulnerable is foreign aid. It is conceded 
that the question of foreign aid should be 
given careful scrutiny and particularly the 
motives for extending financial help must be 
examined. 

In the first place it seems desirable to sepa- 
rate military and economic aid. Some of us 
would discontinue military aid entirely, but 
regardless of that position all major studies 
of the question suggest some degree of sepa- 
ration which would place the burden of de- 
fending military aid to Congress upon the 
Defense Department and free economic plan- 
ning from the pressure of military considera- 
tions, 

Second, it is realized that stable, demo- 
cratic governments in the world's underde- 
veloped countries depend upon.a rate of 
growth that can offer hope of satisfying the 
new aspirations of the world's ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed people. National de- 
velopment programs are a constructive chan- 
nel for the force of nationalism, which might 
otherwise find expression in external aggres- 
sion. For them, the decision as to who re- 
celves aid should not be based upon wheth- 
er it will make a friend, but upon whether 
the recipient can and will use effectively. 
Its nature, amount, and duration must be 
enough to put the economy upon the basis of 
self-sustaining growth. 

Finally, the channels through which aid is 
given must be considered. An international 
agency such as the U. N. or the World Bank 
has merit because it can draw upon the tech- 
nical as well as the capital resources of all 
member nations. Development aid so chan- 
neled could not be used as a bribe for sup- 
porting either the western or the Soviet blocs. 
Any loyaity which was formed would be to 
the world community as a whole. It also has 
been suggested that the conditions necessary 
to make development capital effective would 
be imposed with less suspicion of ulterior 
motives by an international agency. 

May I invite your consideration of the sub- 
ject along these lines, 

Yours truly, 
J. T. Bertscr. 


On Another Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News: 

On ANOTHER FIELD 

It was a rather wet, foggy morning, last 
Sunday in the Ardennes Forest of France, 
as well as at Gettysburg. 

No one noticed the gray-clad shade of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee and the blue-faded wralth of 
Gen. George C. Meade jeeping leisurely over 
the historic battleground in ble conver- 
sation. 7 

“And this,” sald General Meade to General 
Lee, “is where Von Rundstedt massed the 
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cream of the German Army for a last-ditch 
counterattack that Christmas of 1944." 

“Yes,” said General Lee. “He had alined 
his forces to the south there along the 50 
miles from Monschau Forest to Trier. This 
was his desperate, final attempt to change 
the whole course of the war.” 

“What about General Eisenhower's intelli- 
gence?” asked General Meade. 

“It was completely in the dark,” said Gen- 
eral Lee, when the Germans’ Sixth Armored 
Army rushed in. The Allied defense was 
thin and the Germans hit in two columns. 
On the north they carved out a salient 10 
miles wide and 6 miles deep. Their south- 
ern column, executing a pincers movement 
over that way, penetrated 5 miles. That was 
the opening of what they called the Battle 
of the Bulge.” 

“Where was General Montgomery?” asked 
General Meade. 

“He was tidying up the battle area and 
massing to protect Antwerp—to the rear.” 

“So the Germans broke through,” said Gen- 
eral Meade, shaking his head. 

“They did, indeed,” said General Lee. 

“An absolutely monstrous thing,” said 
General Meade. 

. “I would have sacked them both,” said 
General Lee. 

“You're so right, Bob,” said General Meade. 
And the two shades—old soldiers once bitter 
rivals—solemnly shook hands in agreement 
at last. 


Grassroots Opinion on Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION ÖF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Chair- 
man THOMAS S. Gorpon, of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and Congressman 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
are to be congratulated on inaugurat- 
ing the hearing policy which has met 
with favorable response and highly pro- 
ductive grassroots information on our 
foreign aid problem, 

On next Monday, May 20, a subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will hold a 1-day hearing in the great in- 
dustrial Calumet region of Indiana, 
sounding out public opinion of foreign 
aid and other matters pertaining to our 
international problems. 

The following editorial by H. B. 
Snyder, editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, illustrates the reaction this 
subcommittee has been receiving in the 
several localities which have already 
been visited for hearings: 

CONGRESS ASKS THE PEOPLE 

The arrival of a congressional committee 
in a city is not always a happy occasion. 
Frequently committee members go out to 
the hinterland to probe unsavory situations. 
Indiana is to be visited by a Capitol Hill 
group seeking the sordid details on our high- 
way scandals, It will be no occasion for 
jubilation. 

A different sort of visit will be that of a 
House subcommittees to Gary on Monday, 
May 20. It should be a pleasing as well as in- 
formative occasion for both subcommittee 
members and residents of the Calumet dis- 
trict. 

The subcommittee, from the House Foreign 
Affairs group, will have an opportunity to 
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learn what Lake County folks are thinking 
about overseas and foreign relations. And 
Lake County people will have opportunity to 
learn how a congressional committee con- 
ducts its business. 

Hearings on the foreign ald program gen- 
erally are conducted in the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, Witnesses include representatives of 
major national organizations, the top brass 
of these groups. It is a rare occasion when a 
hearing develops any grassroots sentiment on 
the economic assistance program, the ques- 
tion of military aid to our overseas allies or 
our U. N. associations. 

A House subcommittee did venture up into 
New England last winter. Hearings were held 
in the small town of Laconia, N. H. It was 
the first time a Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
had gone on tour, but members were highly 
enthusiastic over the results, 

So the group has taken its “road show” on 
other trips. One was made to Miami, Fla., 
and another to St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo. There will be a filght out to Boise, 
Idaho, for a hearing May 18, and then the 
stop in Gary on the way back to Washing- 
ton. 

The committee has been learning what 
people think. It has heard housewives, 
teachers, businessmen, judges, refugees. In 
Kansas City a former public official, Harry S. 
‘Truman, was a witness but for the most part 
the people heard have been just ordinary 
folks. 

Thus far the committee has been some- 
what surprised at the results. “The Ameri- 
can people are away in advance of where we 
think they are on foreign policy,” says 
Chairman A. S. J. CagnaHan, Democrat, of 
Missouri. One writer commented that the 
committee made the happy discovery that, 
although the internationalism may come to 
the grassroots with a flavor of reluctance or 
resignation, it is there just the same.” 

Through the suggestion of Representative 
Ray J. Map, and cooperation of the League 
of Women Voters, the subcommittee will 
visit Gary. It is a desirable extension in the 
group’s travels. By the time they get here, 
the legislators will have sampled opinion in 
New England and the South, in the Prairie 
States and the Northwest. In the Calumet, 
they will test the feeling of an industrial 
center, but also one with strong nationality 
groups. 

It will be possible, during the subcommit- 
tee's brief stay here, for it to hear all who 
might want to be heard. But an effort will 
be made to let the group hear from a good 
cross section of Calumet opinion. And when 
the legislators resume their deliberations in 
Washington, they should be much better 
prepared to act wisely on issues concerned 
with our foreign relations, 


Where There Is Vision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an address by Maj. Gen. E. C. 

- Itschner, the Chief of Engineers, before 
the annual meeting of the Delta Council 
at Cleveland, Miss., on May 9. The 
Delta Council is one of the keystones to 
agricultural and industrial development 
in the Midsouth, and the gentlemen 
who speak at its annual meetings are 
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always outstanding leaders in fields of 
significance to the Nation as a whole as 
well as to the South. General Itschner, 
as Chief of Engineers, is truly one of the 
country’s foremost experts on flood con- 
trol and water resources development, 
His discussion of the importance of vision 
in dealing with water resources problems 
demands the careful attention of all of 
us 5i 


The address follows: 
WHERE THERE-IS VISION 


The Book of Proverbs was traditionally 
ascribed to King Solomon but it is now 
generally regarded as a composite work com- 
pleted about 250 B.C. Whatever the origin, 
none denies that it contains many wise max- 
ims. Among them is one which I shall use 
as my theme today. It is the 29th chapter 
of Proverbs, the 18th verse. 

“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish; but he that keepeth the law, happy is 
he.” 
This implies two injunctions: to exercise 
vision, which is active, and to keep the law, 
which is passive. And the penalty for failure 
to have vision is to perish. To keep the law 
is to keep nature's law as well as God's law. 
Ancient civilizations, Uke those of the Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys, and the North African 
colonies that fed Rome, perished because 
their people, or their conquerors, lacked the 
yision to keep nature's laws affecting water. 

Last autumn I flew over a part of Iran, 
the country that was called Persia when most 
of us went to school, south of the capital 
city, Teheran. Centuries ago a Persian poet 
walked some 200 miles across that land, and 
he described how not once did he step from 
beneath the shade of trees which grew along 
the tion ditches. He told about flowers 
and fields full of grain and mellons. As I 
passed overhead, I searched, but could see 
only one shadow—that of the plane on the 
hard desert floor. Two hours later we came 
to green fields and orchards in the irrigated 
land surrounding Baghdad, on the Tigris 
River. Having seen how badly water was 
needed and lacking in the region, I expected 
to find the Tigris little but a dried stream 
bed. Instead, there below us was a large 
river. Then I understood why the valleys 
that gave birth to the earliest civilizations, 
provided sustenance to ancient Babylon, and 
prospered until its irrigation works were de- 
liberately destroyed by the grandchildren of 
Genghis Khan, are now, save for isolated 
spots, a barren desert. The reason is simple: 
The modern inhabitants are utilizing only a 
small fraction of the water that flows through 
that parched land. Until the last few years, 
they definitely have not had vision, and lack- 
ing vision, they have all but perished. How- 
ever, they are now constructing huge water 
resource development projects so as to restore 
the great civilization that once was theirs. 

Yet it is not any lack of awareness of the 
problems that has caused this failure to 
make the best use of what God has given us. 
On the contrary, since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion people have shared the fear of flood and 
the dread of drought, and they have recog- 
nized the necessity of navigation. Time and 
man’s inventive genius have added a require- 
ment for the generation of electricity and 
other related water uses. 

Nature can be severe, unrelenting, ruth- 
less, cruel. Too much water, raging on its 
destructive way, creates in man the fear ex- 
pressed by the honest old counselor, Gonzalo, 
in the first act of Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
when he cried: 

“Now would I give a thousand furlongs of 
sea for an acre of barren ground—liong heath, 
broom, furze, anything. The wills above be 
done. But I would fain die a dry death.” 

While not so inspired as either the scribes 
of the Bible or the Bard of Avon, an old 
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Negro expressed this same feeling during the 
1937 floods at Louisville, Ky. When 
one of our boats attempted to rescue him, he 
steadfastly refused to leave his cottage. 
Later, in a final sweep, another rescue boat 
cruised by his home in the dark. A flashlight 
picked him out, on his knees astride the 
peaked roof, some precious possession 
clutched in his arms, praying: 

“Oh Lawd," he prayed, send me a angel. 
An don't send me no amachuah” (ama- 
teur)—‘send me Noah!” 

I doubt if many Army engineers could 
qualify as angels, but we did have a kind of 
ark that rescued the old man. 

On the other hand, nature can be benevo- 
lent. In spite of occasional destructive 
floods, we look upon our rivers, lakes and 
ocean perimeters as great benefits to man- 
kind. Civilizations have flourished only 
where there has been water, and they have 
been successful and enduring only to the 
extent that they have been properly engi- 
neered. 

Engineering is the science which guides 
and controls nature so that it will best serve 
the needs of man. Engineers have learned 
that they can accomplish their objectives 
most satisfactorily if they work with nature, 
rather than stand squarely in its path. An 
excellent example may be found in the Mis- 
sissippi River cutoffs, where pilot cuts were 
dredged across the narrow necks formed by 
the meanders of the river. Engineers were 
thus merely doing something nature itself 
would have done in time. When the pilot 
cut was completed, and nature saw what man 
was trying to accomplish, she bent her shoul- 
der to the task and widened and deepened 
the cut. When completed, she seemed to ac- 
cept the improvement, although, like a rest- 
less child, she continuously had to be re- 
strained and disciplined. 

In our own country the Corps of Engineers 
has been charged with a large share of the 
responsibility of keeping nature's laws affect- 
ing water. Our first great water challenge 
was the Mississippi, where we began work 
137 years ago, initially in the interest of 
improving navigation. After the damaging 
foods of 1849-50 Congress passed laws by 
which all unsold swamplands were granted 
to the States for sale, funds from which were 
to be applied to State and local drainage, 
reclamation, and flood-control projects. 
Lack of coordination between States killed 
possible success, 7 

Concern over floods grew, but flood control 
remained a State and local responsibility, 
and was dealt with piecemeal and generally 
ineffectively. Nature will be tamed only by 
efforts on a scale commensurate with her 
own great forces, Learning that, the people 
turned to the greatest counterforce they 
could command—the resources of the Na- 
tional Government—for assistance. Our vi- 
sion in dealing with the mighty forces of the 
lower Mississippi did not become broad, or 
nationwide in scope, or comprehensive in 
character until our own time until, in 1928, 
the United States came to grips realistically 
with the problem. 

In the Yazoo Basin, a similar pattern has 
been followed, I think there is no place 
in the United States where the people labored 
harder to solve water problems by their own 
efforts, For many years individual planters 
attempted to protect their lands, but they 
found nature an overpowering and merciless 
adversary. They formed leyee boards and 
drainage districts, and invested 625 million 
or more of their own money, only to discover 
that the problem was far too big and com- 
plex for efforts of even that grand scale. So 
here, as in the Nation at large, the resources 
of the National Government were called in. 

In order to obtain some background infor- 
mation on the Yazoo River, so that I could 
better understand your problems, I asked 
my staff to mark the important parts of Con- 
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gressman Franx SmtrnH’s book, the Yazoo 
River. I found the first 2 or 3 marked pages 
so interesting that I went back and read the 
book from coyer to cover. I learned that 
yours is a history in which you can take 
great pride, and I was amazed to read how 
great a part in it your river has played. 

But the present and future are far more 
important to you than your glorious past. 
You are sharing in a period of great economic 
expansion, Our population is increasing at 
an unprecedented rate. The pressures of 
growth in this Nation and in the Mississippi 
Valley are tremendous. 

We are definitely entering a new era of 
economic development in the valley. It is 
most intense in the lower 250 miles of the 
river, but it is extending rapidly into this 
magnificent delta and beyond. It is evident 
here that industry and agriculture are de- 
veloping side by side. No longer is it solely 
an agricultural economy of cotton, as you 
well know. Diversification will be an ele- 
ment of future planning probably to even a 
greater degree than we now can conceive it. 
Mechanization will increase. Industry, at- 
tracted by nature's gifts, water, climate, liv- 
ing space, will absorb available labor and 
bring in many more people. Vision and 
courage will be n to meet the chal- 
lenge of these fast-developing trends. 

This is a period of great progress in the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
facilities and all other major construction for 
the advancement of our living. These facil- 
ities are enormous users of water and pol- 
luters of rivers. In this tremendous, grow- 
ing, vital age our watér-resources program 
must keep pace. 

As factories rise in formerly pastoral val- 
leys, and suburbs spread out over the coun- 
tryside, flood hazards increase and water 
supplies often become critically short. Com- 
munity leaders are made sharply aware of 
the importance of both flood protection and 
abundant water supply to industrial expan- 
sion and community life, Problems of 
stream pollution become acute in many 
areas. In some valleys domestic water use 
is curtailed; water must be brought from 
great distances through expensive facilities; 
the cost rises and a small segment of the 
serious national water problem is introduced 
suddenly and unexpectedly into the life of 
a community. Finally, the floods and hur- 
ricanes of the past few years dramatically 
show how such local problems are linked 
with problems national in scope. 

We cannot hold back these expansion 
forces while lelsurely resolving our water 
resource problems vr, as many intelligent 
people propose, waiting for an economic re- 
cession to occur when it would be opportune 
to take up the slack with an accelerated 
public works program, Water resource de- 
velopment and flood control projects are 
vitally dependent upon their proper timing. 
They easily can be too late and become too 
expensive to undertake, because of the en- 
croachments of our expanding population 
and booming economy. 

Capital investment Is a proper expenditure 
for our people and our Government to make 
in the interest of this generation, but it is 
even worthier when it is done to preserve 
our resources for future generations. Oh, I 
know it is considered smart to belittle and 
degrade by the term “pork barrel" such sound 
investments in water resource development, 
Nevertheless, we are now engaged in a gi- 
gantic water resource development program, 
The Corps of Engineers’ portion alone con- 
sists of about 3,000 projects, some of which 
are groupings of many project units with- 
in a given river basin. All the work in 
the Alluvial Valley of the Mississippi River, 
including the work in the Yazoo Basin, for 
example, is limped as one project. 

An individual project starts out slowly 
with a mobilization period and then accele- 
rates until it nears completion, when it 
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tapers off and progress is slow until the 
project is completed. We can visualize the 
overall water resource development program 
in exactly the same way. It is presently 
well past the formulation stage and con- 
siderably on its way, at a relatively fast 
rate, toward ultimate solution. There is 
s0 much work to be accomplished, I visualize 
this very active period as continuing for 
many years, Of course the problem will 
never be completely solved, but eventually— 
scarcely in our lifetime—we are certain to 
get all the major rivers under control. Such 
a stage has been reached in parts of Eu- 
rope, and essentially so on the main stem of 
our Tennessee River. Of course, even when 
the program has been completed, it will be 
necessary to maintain and operate the com- 
ponent projects. With the proper amount 
of repair, and replacement of metal and 
other materials that deteriorate with age, 
the engineering works we are now building 
should last literally for centuries. So the 
water resource development program will 
someday decrease, but that day is far off. 
Our current need is to increase the rate at 
which this vital development is being 
accomplished. 

But while much planning has been done 
and many policies have been promulgated, 
the program is a flexible one, responsive to 
the changing needs of the people. For in- 
stance, the recent droughts in wide areas of 
the country have demonstrated the great 
need for more storage of water. Conse- 
quently, the omnibus bill now before Con- 
gress, and already passed by the Senate, 
provides for the inclusion of planned storage 
in Federal reservoir projects for present or 
anticipated future demand for municipal 
or industrial water supply. 

Another area in which the Corps has 
recently become interested is hurricane 
damage along our coasts and what can be 
done economically to reduce or prevent 
losses caused by hurricane-induced tides or 
wave damage. We are making good pro- 
gress in this study, with solutions to the 
problem in some localities already 
recommended, 

Still another area of increased interest is 
the.recreational potentialities of our reser- 
voirs. Recreational benefits have provided 
an unexpectedly large dividend upon our in- 
vestment in the four dams in the upper Yazoo 
Basin. Annual visitors to Sardis are well 
over half a million, and recreational benefits 
are actually exceeding the planned and pri- 
mary flood-control benefits in money value. 
Grenada is already an even greater attrac- 
tion, with over 800,000 recreationists in 1956. 
Arkabutla has become a fisherman's para- 
dise. Enid approaches half a million man- 
days of recreational water use. Our experi- 
ence with these reservoirs has added support 
to the belief that recreational benefits should 
be included in justifying future projects, 
Legislation to this effect is now being con- 
sidered in Congress. 


The question of cost sharing is always a. 


troublesome one. There are honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to what share of these im- 
provements should be local and what share 
Federal, These are problems to which the 
Congress should give attention, since only by 
legislation can this controversial problem be 
solved. But regardless of how the costs are 
shared there is no sounder investment our 
Nation can make than in the water-resource 
field. 

‘The Yazoo Basin has shared in this gigantic 
water-resource development and flood-con- 
trol program. Much has been accomplished; 
a large program is under construction, and 
more remains to be done. As you know the 
four completed reservoirs in northern Missis- 
sippl are capable of holding back floodwaters 
from the upper Yazoo. While backwater 
from the Mississippi is still a problem, gen- 
erally speaking, the danger from the big river 
has been greatly reduced. We are busily 
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at work constructing levees and channel 
improvement in the delta flatlands. About 
half the estimated $180 million cost of the 
Yazoo Basin segment of the lower Mississippi 
River project has already been speent. 

Major construction in the Yazoo Basin will 
continue for a number of years. After that 
considerable effort will be needed to im- 
prove, extend, and maintain these wor 
Meanwhile you will develop this safeguarded 
land not only with diversified farming, fer- 
tilizing, and restoring the soil, but by nur- 
turing a whole new economy which is de- 
veloping and will spread. This new economy 
must be adapted to new mechanized methods 
to fully support and realize the benefits of 
these water-resources developments. 

Let us recall the parable of the talents. 
You remember how the servant who received 
5 talents from his master traded with them 
and made them 10; the servant who got 2 
talents doubled them. But the servant who 
had only 1, hid it in the earth and returned 
but the 1 to his master. And his lord took 
away the 1 talent and gave it to him who 
had 10. 

The Delta Council, together with the Mis- 
sissippi State College Experiment Station and 
other agencies, has won deserved national 
recognition. This has come from coordi- 
nating work and educating the people of the 
region toward full and effective use of their 
natural resources. This investment in water 
resources development is a modern version 
of the Biblical parable of the talents. Cer- 
tainly you have not buried your talents in 
the ground, 

We can sense the greater feeling of secu- 
rity which people now have, within the 
valley and even far beyond, concerning the 
progress which your forces and ours have 
made in this region over the last 28 years. 
We believe that confidence in the 
against main-stem floods is well based and 
warranted. But we should not be com- 
placent, nor should we assume the full job is 
done, As a matter of fact the lands in your 
delta are only partly protected. Large floods 
on the main stem can back up into the 
Yazoo Basin. The backwater project has 
not been started and even the headwater 
plan of protection is only 48 percent com- 
plete. Should large floods occur those who 
get wet would find little comfort in finding 
that the main-line levees held. 

So today, in dealing with the elemental 
forces of water, our vision is broad and our 
method of controlling these forces has been 
proven. Where once we thought the Missis- 
sippi flood control and navigation systems 
as geographical entities within themselves, 
we now regard them as but one unit of a vast 
integrated system embracing a major part of 
the Nation. You are part of a great, inter- 
connected water transportation system em- 
bracing the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Ohio, the Intracoastal Water- 
ways of the gulf and the Atlantic. Indus- 
tries, welded together by low-cost water 
transportation, will reach from Montreal and 
Duluth to Port Isabel on the Mexican bor- 
der; from Pittsburgh to Sioux City, These 
developments will have two outlets to the 
seas, past New Orleans and through the St. 
Lawrence. Already work is underway or 
under consideration which will provide feeder 
lines into this system. 

This is the fruit of vision—applied vision. 
Such a concept was bound to come slowly 
in the days when our country was sparsely 
peopled. But the enormous increase in pop- 
ulation which has more than doubled since 
1900, and the geometric increase in water 
consumption, now six times that of 1900, 
have forced water problems and their solu- 
tions updn us in a veritable deluge. 

Water resources once developed must be 
exploited for maximum use. Before water- 
borne commerce can expand on this vast, new 
navigation system to the seven seas, it first 
must be generated by initiative and invest- 
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ment in the communities having access to 
the system. The growth of industry visita- 
tion is coupled with how well pollution is 
controlled, fishing and hunting preserves 
maintained and expanded, and water recrea- 
tion protected. 

Here you have an abundance of water for 
all purposes, including agriculture; a beauti- 
ful and fertile land where people of vision 
live. What more could one want? The coun- 
try is growing fast. About 1975 its popula- 
tion will approximate 225 million. What 
better place than the delta country could 
these millions select for their homes? Di- 
versifled agriculture and industry will, I pre- 
dict, produce the soundest kind of home- 
grown economy and increasing prosperity in 
this valley. 

For decades we have sat at a table putting 
together the jigsaw puzzle of water re- 
sources on the map of the United States. 
We progressed from the smallest levee boards 
and drainage districts and isolated emer- 
egncy projects, through interstate and multi- 
State cooperation and cost sharing with the 
Federal Government, to our present-day con- 
cept of a national approach. The big picture 
emerges, Where do we go from here? 

Keep multiplying your talents and put 
them to work. Obey the laws of nature and 
turn-them to your use. 

Where there is vision, the people perish 
not, but shall live; and he that keepeth the 
law, happy is he. 


The Panama Canal Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following resolution by 
the Panama Canal Society of Florida as 
well as supporting data on the Panama 
Canal problem: 

RESOLUTIONS RE PANAMA CANAL 


THE PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY or FLORIDA, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., January 16, 1957. 

Whereas the Panama Canal situation has 
been dangerously simmering for over 2 years 
without constructive results; and 

Whereas the inadequacy of the Panama 
Canal to meet increasing traffic requirements 
has become more and more acute and the 
absolute need for a speedy determination of 
the overall subject is of the most vital im- 
portance; and 

Whereas there is developing a determined 
movement to force the Congress into auth- 
orizing a sea-level canal and to which radical 
change practically all engineers famillar with 
local Canal Zone conditicns are unalterably 
opposed as a dangerous and costly experi- 
ment not warranted or supported by experi- 
ence gained over 42 years of Panama Canal 
operation and maintenance; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Florida at its annual reunion at St. Peters- 
burg, January 15-16, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact, without further delay, legis- 
lation providing for the creation of an inde- 
pendent Interoceanic Canals Commission to 
study and review all the problems involved 
in the matter of increased capacity for the 
canal, with recommendations in the premises, 

2. That copies of this resolution be fur- 
nished the press and the Members of Con- 
gress. 8 
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3. That copies of this resolution also be 
furnished each of the 2,400 former mem- 
bers of the original canal construction 
force now comprising the membership of 
the Panama Canal Societies located through- 
out the United States, with the request that 
these members utilize every opportunity to 
support in the public press and through their 
congressional Representatives the action rec- 
ommended in this resolution. 


Troy HAYES, 
President. 
Mrs. LUCILLE S. Jupp, 
Secretary. 


H. R. 4774, to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, was introduced by Hon, 
Dante. J. FL oon on February 14, 1957, and we 
earnestly solicit your support of the bill, 

ANDREW W. DEWLING, 
Past President, 
Panama Canal Society of Washington, D.C. 


PANAMA CANAL PROBLEM: Status, SEPTEMBER 
1956 

1. Congress: 

(a) No action by either the Senate or the 
House was taken on important canal meas- 
ures before the 84th Congress. Indications 
are that new measures will be introduced in 
the next Congress to replace S. 766 (Martin 
bill) and H. R. 3335 (Thompson bill), 84th 
Congress, to create an Interoceanic Canals 
Commission, also S. 2167 (Magnuson bill) 
and its companion measures in the House 
to make certain changes in the administra- 
tion of the canal enterprise. 

(b) Legislative cognizance over inter- 
oceanic canal problems in the Senate is ex- 
ercised by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which Senator Wan- 
nen G. Macnuson, of Washington, is chair- 
man, and Senator JohN W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
is minority leader; in the House by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
of which Representative HERBERT C. BON- 
NER, of North Carolina, is chairman, and 
Representative THOR C. TOLLEFSON, of Wash- 
ington is minority leader (see Congressional 
Directory). 

2. Principal issues: 

(a) The preponderant judgment of ex- 
perlenced engineers and others, including 
atomic warfare experts, is that the best canal 
for the transit of vessels economically prac- 
ticable of achievement would not be sup- 
plied by the sea-level project advocated by 
the canal authorities in 1947. 

(b) The recently retiring Governor of the 
Canal Zone, in May 1956, advocated the 1947 
sea-level project— a proposal of a small en- 
gineering group that the Congress and the 
President did not accept when submitted in 
1947 and since then has been increasingly 
challenged on many grounds by eminent en- 
gineers and others of broad experience. 

(c) Pending authorization of major in- 
crease in transit capacity and operational 
improvements, Canal Zone authorities have 
proceeded with a repair and alteration pro- 
gram for existing structures to enlarge de- 
pendable capacity—a work that, while non- 
basic in treatment of symptoms, possesses 
merit as an alternative to a major Improve- 
ment, the implementing of which is long 
overdue, 

(d) At the meeting of the Presidents of 
American States in Panama, July 21-22, 1956, 
there was some discussion of additional 
canals via Nicaragua and Colombia. 

(e) The Suez crisis of July 26, 1956 has 
served further to focus world attention on 
the Panama Canal, especially ite diplomatic 
implications. 

3, Evaluation: 

(a) More than 10 years’ delay, coupled 
with confusion of issues and with failure of 
routine officials to clarify them, still serves 
to prevent constructive thinking and en- 
lightened discussion in the national press. 
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(b) In April 1956 the Proceedings of the 
United States Naval Institute printed An 
Engineer’s Evaluation of Isthmian Canal 


Policy, by E. S. Randolph, former principal 


engineer of the Panama Canal, in which the 
author supported the Terminal Lake solu- 
tion and opposed the sea level. It was re- 
published in remarks of Representative 
Francis E. Dorn, of New York, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconn Appendix of April 18, 
1956. 

(e) On June 1, 1956, Economie Couneil 
Paper, volume XI, No. 2, published an analy- 
sis, What More Will America Give Away at 
Panama? by Ear) Harding, in which he car- 
ried forward his series of clarifying state- 
ments on key issues of the canal question. 

(d) In the House, Representative DANIEL 
J. Ft oo, of Pennsylvania, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD Appendix of May 29, 1956, 
recorded an extremely able historical sum- 
mary of significant events in Panama Canal 
history, which included the 1906 “battle of 
the levels” and an acocunt of the 1906-08 
discussions of the Pacific-lock location. 

(e) In the Senate, Senator THOMAS E. 
Martin, of Iowa, made two important state- 
ments: 

(1) The first on June 4, 1956, quoting the 
1954 memorandum to the Congress and in- 
cluding several excerpts of letters from some 
experienced engineers not signatory to that 
memorandum. 

(2) The second on June 21, quoting an 
important declassified 1944 report of Gov, 
Glen E. Edgerton in which he approved the 
Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan in princi- 
ple. General Edgerton was Governor when 
the Terminal Lake solution was being de- 
veloped. 

(f) Thus, the canal question is still exactly 
where it was 50 years ago in 1906—in a de- 
bate over the type, with many experienced 
canal engineers urging the economical and 
operationally superior Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks proposal and other, for reasons not 
primarily related to operations, urging a 
canal type of unproven value and astronomi- 
cal cost at ocean level. Moreover, in event 
of a sea-level project, Panama would inevi- 
tably demand a new treaty with a huge in- 
demnity and a still greater annulty—matters 
of paramount import that appear to have 
been overlooked in the 1947 studies, 

4. Documentation: 

(a) An extensive bibliography on Isthmian 
Canal policy, prepared by Representative 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, of Texas, was pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appen- 
dix of March 23, 1955. 

(b) Subsequent issues of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD contain additional articles 
and statements of importance. 3 

(c) A report on Canal; The Sea- 
Level Project and National Security, pre- 
pared by a committee of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress of which Henry H. 
Buckman is chairman, was ordered published 
as a House document, 84th Congress. 

(d) Annual reports of the governor and 
annual audit reports of the comptroller 
general starting in 1952 supply useful in- 
formation on the administration of the 
Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone 
Government. 

(e) Canal Zone officials, as far as known, 
have not produced a single comprehensive 
statement on basic issues but the recent 
governor in May 1956 urged pressing studies 
of possible improvements in the existing 
waterway until a sea-level canal is built, 
clearly revealing the strategy of sea-level ad- 
vocates of opposing any major change in the 
present canal. 

5. Conclusions: 

(a) The history of the Panama Canal since 
1931 establishes that problems in major plan- 
ning will not be properly resolved by routine 
canal officials nor by harassed administrators 
in the executive departments who depend 
on canal officials for advice. 
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(b) It is apparent that a limited routine 
official group is determined, ff at all possible, 
to bring about the ultimate authorization of 
a new ocean-level canal, regardless of costs 
and consequences. These costs and these 
consequences have never been adequately 
presented to the Congress. 

(c) Present programs to increase depend- 
able capacity, regardless of the elements that 
may rightly be justified, are serving to delay 
consideration of the fundamental problem 
until a time arrives for certain advocates to 
launch another drive for foisting a sea-level 
canal upon an unsuspecting public and a 
Congress with its guards down. 

(d) The vital importance of a simpler, 
operationally superior, and vastly less costly 
plan makes imperative a sustained effort on 
the part of all who favor national solvency 
and low-transit tolls. 

(e) The situation at Panama, which has 
been revealingly unfolded over recent years, 
has resulted in a vacuum in leadership on 
fundamental questions, with attention pres- 
ently focused on the Isthmus of Panama by 
the Suez crisis. 

(t) Unless the United States meets the 
pending situation with an American com- 
mission, there is certainty of demands for an 
international commission, with all the 
hazards its recommendations would imply. 

(g) As repeatedly stated by leading au- 
thorities, the best means for an adequate res- 
olution of the canal problem is by an inde- 
pendent Interoceanic Canals Commission 
under Congressional authorization, and com- 
posed of qualified men who will not be 
dominated by partisan politics or depart- 
mental pressures. 

6. Suggestions for helping: 

(a) Become acquainted (1) with recent 
canal literature in libraries, (2) with current 
happenings as reported in the newspapers, 
and (3) with the record being made in Con- 
gress. Upon request your Congressman will 
gladly furnish pertinent information that 
from time to time appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

(b) Watch for magazine and newspaper 
articles on canal questions, and write letters 
to editors setting forth significant facts, com- 
mending when they are right and pointing 
out fallacies when they are wrong. 

(c) Seek candidates for Congress in your 
area, if practicable, during the coming cam- 
paign, and discuss the canal problem, warn- 
ing of the pitfalls. 

(d) Establish and maintain contact with 
your Senators and Representatives, keeping 
them informed of developments. 

(e) Check on membership of both Senate 
and House committees as listed frequently 
in the Congressional Directory at present 
and after organization of the 85th Congress, 
and establish contact with them; the Con- 
gress is the ultimate authority to determine 
the Isthmian Canal policy; its Members wel- 
come reliable information from all sources. 

Copies of clippings, letters written, and 
suggestions will be appreciated—when neces- 
sary, by airmail. 

W. R. McCann. 

HOPEWELL, Va., September 30, 1956. 


Our State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
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editorial taken from the Chesterfield 
(S. C.) Advertiser of May 9, 1957: 
Our STATE 


The following facts from J. M. Eleazer’s 
Seen Along the Roadside, makes us feel proud 
to be counted as South Carolinians: 

South Carolina is a small State. Yet I 
wonder if any State could stack up historic 
“firsts” comparable to the list of 45 our 
district agent, A. H, Ward of Aiken, has com- 
piled for South Carolina? 

Here are a few of them: 


First museum in America; first chamber orf 


commerce; first man to pilot a steamship 
across the Atlantic; first long railroad; first 
train to carry mail; oldest railway junction 
in world; first submarine ever built; first 
musical society; first State hospital for the 
mentally ill; first orphans home; first monu- 
ment to women; largest earthen dam; first 
agricultural society; first Bible society; first 
YMCA in America; first girls 4-H Club work; 
first Home Demonstration club; first Negro 
school; first public library; first special li- 
brary building; first to observe Memorial Day; 
first normal training school; first inocula- 
tion given for smallpox; first native American 
to receive degree as doctor of medicine; first 
monument erected to slaves; first high school 
with military feature; country’s first botani- 
cal gardens; first to erect statute to Indian; 
first in textiles; its rivers carry more water 
into the Atlantic than any other State; first 
hydroelectric plant; has highest percentage 
of native born Americans; history’s mightiest 
industrial enterprise, the Savannah River 
project; the first county fair; and so on. 

Now stand a little more erect when you 
walk among men. Proud, not haughty, 

. 


A Young General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members to a 
special celebration that is taking place 
tomorrow in Scott County, Va., in the 
Ninth Congressional District. 

Wednesday, May 15, is the 1lith 
birthday of Virginia’s only surviving vet- 
eran of the Confederate Army, Gen. John 
Salling. An appropriate observance of 
this occasion is planned for him at his 
home, Slant, Va., and I know that you, 
Mr. Speaker, and every Member of the 
Congress, join me in wishing the general 
a happy birthday and many more years 
of health and happiness. 

The birthday celebration is being 
sponsored this year by the Civitan Club 
of Gate City with Mr. C. G. Quillen in 
charge of arrangements. The Gate City 
High School Band will furnish appropri- 
ate music; an address is scheduled by the 
Honorable E. T. Carter, judge of the cir- 
cuit court, who is also representing the 
Governor of Virginia; and the area di- 
rector of War Veterans’ Claims, Col. 
George Blankenbeckler will also speak. 
Naturally, a huge birthday cake is to be 
provided for the general. 

At my invitation in behalf of the 
Gate City Civitan Club, each branch of 
our military forces will send a repre- 
sentative to the celebration. It is, in- 
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deed, fitting that the Army, Air Force, 
and Navy join in observing General 
Salling’s 1llth birthday and thus pay 
tribute to all those Americans who served 
their cause in the War Between the 
States. : 

May I add, too, that this birthday cele- 
bration during Armed Forces Week, May 
13-19, is a unique addition to this an- 
nual observance of the role our military 
forces play in our daily lives in providing 
national security. I commend the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy for honoring Gen- 
eral Salling, a living symbol of America, 
with their representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the 84th Congress au- 
thorized the striking of a special medal 
of honor of the surviving veterans of 
the War Between the States. It was a 
pleasure last fall to join in the presenta- 
tion of the medal to General Salling 
in a ceremony at his home, and I wish 
to report to you that General Salling 
was obviously pleased by this special 
recognition of the Congress. 

General Salling is 1 of the 3 surviving 
Confederate Army veterans. He has 
been privileged in his life span to watch 
this Nation grow from the despair of 
an internal conflict to a position as the 
most powerful on earth. In the ob- 
servance tomorrow of his 111th birth- 
day, we find opportunity to recall the 
events that have taken place since the 
War Between the States and to resolve 
that our Nation, now strong and united, 
shall continue its growth and progress. 

The Bristol Herald-Courier, of Bristol, 
Va., published a brief editorial last year 
on the occasion of General Salling’s 110th 
birthday. Its sentiments are appropriate 


today: 
A YOUNG GENERAL 


Gen. Jobn Salling might be classed as an 
old man, but the simple fact that he's 110 
today seems to have done little to dim his 
spirit, his sense of humor or his love of 
Ute. 

His greatest concern, so he told a reporter. 
is to find some help for his farming enter- 
prise. Of course, General Salling isn't able 
to be up and around himself, but he still 
maintains an interest in his holdings. 

In addition, he’s looking forward to greet- 
ing a great many friends today. And he'll 
receive a shirt to go with other effects and 
provide him with a complete uniform. 

All this indicates that years, alone, do 
not make age. Before we label a man or 
woman as old, we must consider how they, 
themselves, consider such a classification. 

As long as the spirit is young and the 
mind alert, youth remains. 

With that, we'll simply wish General Sall- 
ing a happy birthday. He's lived 110 years, 
but he's not old yet. In fact, we doubt if 
he'll Ever be so described. 


D. C. Transit Arbitration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an address 
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delivered by Attorney O. Roy Chalk be- 
fore the District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday, April 9, 1957, en- 
titled “A Lawyer Businessman Looks at 
Arbitration”: 
A Lawyer BUSINESSMAN Looks AT 
ARBITRATION 

(Address delivered before District of Coium- 

bia Bar Association, April 9, 1957, by O. 

Roy Chalk) 

Mr. President, distinguished members of 


the bench, members of the District of CO- 


Tumbia Bar Association, and honored guests, 
I am indeed happy to be with you this eve- 
ning, and it pleases me greatly that you 
would listen to my opinions on the subject 
of arbitration. 

As a lawyer, and as a businessman, I fully 
appreciate the inherent dangers as well as 
the incalculable benefits which may accrue 
to both parties in the arbitration of a labor 
dispute. Tonight I would like to talk brief- 
ly about my recent role as employer, busi- 
nessman, lawyer, in the field of labor arbi- 
tration. My experience in this area has been 
somewhat limited. But as a result of the 
fairly concentrated effort to which I was 
subjected during the past 6 months, it is 
possible that I may have gained an insight 
en certain questions and facets of the sub- 
ject which might be a matter of interest to 
attorneys likewise concerned. 

The story of the D. C. Transit negotiations 
between management and union representa- 
tives of labor, and the gradual evolvement 
of a settlement contract, continually hinged 
upon the controversial question of arbitra- 
tion, Also, prior to the D. C. Transit nego- 
tiations—and referring to the unfortunate 
situation which existed between the former 
owners of the transit system of the District 
of Columbia and the representatives of 
union labor—the same controversial subject 
of arbitration was a key issue and brought 
about an incident causing a most calamitous 
impact upon and inconvenience to the mass 
of transit riders comprising the greater por- 
tion of the Washington public. Recital of 
a few of the highlights in the sequence of 
events might be an enlightening method of 
viewing the aspects of labor arbitration as 
I saw it then, and as I see it today. I shall 
therefore attempt to relate a few significant 
facts and give you my observations and 
opinions’ on those facts as they happened. 

A very brief word regarding the strike of 
1955, a strike which lasted for 52 days and 
caused hundreds of thousands of members 
of the public, members of the Government, 
members of the union, and members of the 
transit company untold grief. Although I do 
not know the same of my own knowledge, it 
has been said that the basic cause of that 
unfortunate situation was the refusal on be- 
half of the transit company to concede a 
formula for arbitration which would satisfy 
the union and eliminate the possibility of 
future strikes and economic warfare. My 
observation on the happenings of events of 
this nature is that, when they relate to a 
public utility, I am completely in accord 
with the instinctive thinking of the public 
and with the expressions of Members of Con- 
gress and the Government to the effect that 
employers and employees of such a public 
utility industry have a peculiar responsibil- 
ity to observe and must devise a method of 
settling their disputes without interruption 
of service to the public—even more s0 is this 
true in the District of Columbia, where the 
vital functions of our Federal Government 
nre performed. 

Let me point out now that the basic dif- 
Terence between the thinking of management 
and labor during the 1955 period was that 
management contended the arbitration 
clause in its contract related only to arbitra- 
tion of grievances and the interpretation of 
existing contracts. On the other hand, labor 
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contended that the arbitration clause in the 
old contract created the right on the part of 
labor to demand that in the event a new 
contract did not develop as a result of col- 
lective bargaining, then in that event arbi- 
tration should take over the process and 
determine the terms of the new contract, 

Concerning this distinction between arbi- 
trating grievances and interpretations of 
existing contracts, and arbitrating the terms 
of a new contract, permit me to make this 
observation: arbitration dealing with griev- 
ances and with interpretations of existing 
contracts poses, as I see it, very few prob- 
lems of complexity and magnitude. In most 
cases these problems vary inversely with the 
perceptiveness of the attorneys engaged in 
drafting the documents, The clearer the 
provisions.of the contract are drawn, the less 
likely will arbitration become necessary to 
resolve differences of fundamental import. 
The more precise and comprehensive the 
document, the less the likelihood of disagree- 
ment and the need for the arbitrative proc- 
ess. Many employers now accept arbitration 
as the terminal point for the grievance pro- 
cedure, There is, however, a much more 
limited acceptance by employers in the deter- 
mination of the terms of new agreements. 
Perhaps the reason for the expanding use of 
the arbitration process is the fact that no 
more desirable or effective means of resolv- 
ing labor disputes has yet been suggested. 
What is more important is the fact that 
arbitration avoids, for both parties, the im- 
mediate economic loss resulting from work 
stoppages. Where industry, such as the tran- 
sit industry, involves the element of essen- 
tial public service, stoppage for any reason 
is reprehensible, A public utility must 
maintain continulty of public service, re- 
gardless of the assertions of either manage- 
ment or labor, The general welfare of the 
public in a crisis involving such essential 
public service is paramount to and super- 
sedes the problems of management or labor, 
or both. It is hoped that the year 1955 
marked the end of an era of selfish concern— 
or, shall we say—selfish lack of concern of 
groups, as well as individuals, for the rights 
of the public in labor disputes. 

To continue with the sequence of events, 
I now refer you to the period shortly before 
August 15, 1956: about 2 weeks prior to the 
acquisition of title by the D. C. Transit Sys- 
tem of the assets of the Capital Transit Co,, 
collective bargaining had commenced be- 
tween Local 689 of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, represented by 
its president, Mr. Walter Bierwagen, and the 
newly created D. C. Transit System, Inc., rep- 
resented by myself. These negotiations were 
conducted on a remarkably peaceful basis. 
From the very inception, until the final con- 
clusion, the cooperative attitude of both sides 
resulted in the most friendly discussions that 
it has ever been the privilege of labor and 
management negotiators to enjoy. Harsh 
and bitter words were notable by their com- 
plete absence. There seemed to be a willing- 
ness on the part of both sides to discuss and 
attempt to understand the other fellow's 
point of view. Although differences of 
opinion were sharp and clear and, for a time, 
uncompromising, the maintenance of a 
friendly, talking climate became the true 
secret of bringing about an accord which was 
eventually applauded by both sides. 

As you know, the big issue in the negotia- 
tions concerned itself with the arbitration of 
new contracts. What was to be done when 
the new contract expired, assuming that 
union and management could not come to 
mutually satisfactory terms at that time? 
Both sides agreed with the concept that 
arbitration could be the answer, eliminating 
intemperate impact upon the public. The 
polnt of disagreement, however, was the de- 
termination as to when, where, and how 
arbitration should enter into the collective- 
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bargaining picture. At what point to start, 
and, when started, at what point to end? 
What ground rules and criteria were to be 
observed? What were the limits, if there 
were to be any limits? Would there be a 
range within which arbitration would oper- 
ate? Would there be a range outside of 
which arbitration would not operate? These 
Were just a few of the questions which con- 
sumed hours, days, and sleepless nights of 
friendly debate. 

It should be a matter of interest to briefly 
describe a number of the ground rules sug- 
gested by these questions, and the arguments 
pro and con which developed during the dis- 
cussions, 

The first ground rule which was suggested 
by management was the criteria of ability to 
pay. This criteria has been used much as a 
game by both management and labor during 
recent years, depending at a particular time 
on whether it was to the advantage of one 
side or the other to advance the same. In 
the discussions which preceded the D. C. 
Transit negotiations. with labor, in a differ- 
ent industry (the steel industry), it was labor 
that urged ability to pay as a criteria upon 
which negotiators should base their conclu- 
sions. And it was management, whose prof- 
its at the time were quite substantial, that 
advanced an indignant and negative reply 
in stating that ability to pay had nothing to 
do with the issues. In complete reverse of 
this play of the game and returning now to 
the D. C. Transit picture, where profits were 
not a question but their probable absence 
constituted a serious problem, it was man- 
agement’s contention that ability to pay 
should have a great deal to do with the ulti- 
mate decision, affecting the future costs of 
labor, It was labor's contention that ability 
to pay had nothing to do with a worker's 
earnings. In rebuttal, it was the conten- 
tion of management that its position was 
unique * * that as a public utility it 
should not be considered in the same fashion 
as an ordinary industry; that because of the 
essential nature of the services which it 
performed, it had been granted by the Con- 
gress of the United States a special franchise 
which in and of itself had set up the criteria 
which established the concept of ability to 
earn and its resultant parallel, ability to pay. 
It was claimed by management that this con- 
cept was paramount in determining matters 
relating to the economic future of the 
transit system. Congress had stated in the 
franchise that its concept of a fair rate of 
return was 6%½ percent of either the rate 
base or on gross operating revenues. There- 
fore, said management, a board of arbitrators 
should not impose a condition upon manage- 
ment which would cause it to earn less than 
a 6%-percent return. At the proper time, 
after or prior to the conclusion of the present 
contract, it is the intention of management 
to advance this criteria before a board of 
arbitration, in the event the same will not 
have been conceded by labor at a subsequent 
negotiation. 

Another Interesting question upon which 
both sides dwelt for considerable length of 
time, involved the subject of reasonable ne- 
gotiation range. It was the contention of 
management that arbitration was a last re- 
sort and that collective bargaining should 
continue until both sides were within a 
negotiating range of an amount to be deter- 
mined (such as $500,000 or $1 million, etc.). 
Management contended that there were lim- 
its to the range which should be Teft to arbi- 
tration. For examplee: If the union seeks a 
25 cents per hour increase and the company 
offers a 5 cents per hour increase, is that 
range too great to be left to arbitration? 
Management advanced the argument that 
submission of the complete original range to 
arbitration would actually make arbitration 
a substitute for collective bargaining—which 
Was never intended. 
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It seems to me that wide-open arbitration 
on original issues will assuredly result in one 
or both parties neglecting the bargaining 
process and seeking arbitration as a point 
of beginning rather than as an alternative 
Conclusion. Management's suggested solu- 
tion to this reasoning was the establishment 
of a predetermined reasonable range by press- 
ing diligently the process of collective bar- 
gaining before resorting to arbitration. This 
Procedure would tend to encourage, rather 
than discourage, labor and management to 
attempt to strive for agreement. It is the 
intention of management at any subsequent 
negotiation of a new contract to advance the 
Principle of reasonable negotiating range. 

A third question of importance, which was 
One of the pivotal arguments in the recent 
discussions involving arbitration, was the 
geographle sources of members of an arbitra- 
tion group. It was the contention of man- 
agement that in a public utility affecting 
& particular locality, it was essential that 
at least two or more members of the im- 
Partial arbitrating group be residents geog- 
raphically in or near the area where the 
Public services were performed. It was the 
Contention of labor that this was an unfair 
limitation. The question has not at yet been 
resolved, for it is the intention of manage- 
ment at a subsequent negotiation and a 
Subsequent arbitration to submit this as a 
fair and proper ground rule for future con- 
tracts involving arbitration. Whether either 
party may suffer materially when geographic 
limitations are imposed with respect to the 
composition of the arbitration group, remains 
to be seen. Certainly, labor and its prob- 
lems of public relations are matters essen- 
tially local in nature; certainly there is 
benefit to be derived from familiarity with 
the circumstances surrounding the problems 
that are subject to arbitration. On the other 
hand, labor contended that locallity has no 
monopoly on objectivity and that familiarity 
with problems in a given type of enterprise 
without regard to geographic limitation is 
an element to be considered along with 
familiarity with local circumstances in se- 
lecting an impartial arbitrator. 

The three ground rules which I have just 
described to you: (a) Establishment of 
criteria for arbitrators, such as “ability to 
pay”; (b) consideration of a “reasonable 
negotiating range“; (c) determining the 
geographical limitations on members com- 
prising the board of arbitration, are typical 
of some of the practical problems of a labor 
negotiation involying the subject of arbi- 
tration, I could, of course, enumerate ad- 
ditional perplexing problems, but these 
should suffice to illustrate my typical views 
as a businessman-lawyer. 

May I say, in conclusion, that one of the 
prime factors in bringing about an amicable 
solution to the deliberations involving the 
D. C. Transit System with the union, was the 
Herculean efforts of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service and its 3 outstand- 
ing mediators who, together with the presi- 
dent of the union and myself, actually con- 
stituted a friendly board of 5 arbitrators. 
Commissioners Donohoo, Lee, and Holden 
deserve a hearty vote of thanks—not only 
from management and the union, but from 
the community at large. Their performance 
as impartial men of open mind and good 
will was sufficient to convince me that the 
Federal facilities for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration should be greatly en- 
couraged and extended, particularly where 
a public utility and the public interest are 
Seriously or critically involved. Certainly 
they deserve a fair trial by both manage- 
ment and labor. 

May I say thank you again for having 
me here tonight. 
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Guy H. Jenkins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 4 the State of Michigan lost her 
most able and beloved writer on politics 
and Government affairs in the passing 
of Guy H. Jenkins, State capitol corre- 
spondent for the Booth newspapers of 
Michigan. 

For three decades Mr. Jenkins had 
written news and interpreted develop- 
ments for his newspapers in such a man- 
ner that he had become an institution 
and a legendary figure in his own time. 
Iam certain most of the members of the 
Michigan delegation to this House knew 
him and his work and that most of them 
agree with me. There have been a large 
number of tributes to his memory from 
State and National figures. 

Although the significance of Mr. Jen- 
kins’ life and work is beyond measure to 
the people of Michigan, I feel that the 
best effort in this direction was a story 
written by one of his associates, Mr. Wil- 
liam C, Kulsea, and an editorial, both 
of which were published in the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal on May 6. Under leave 
granted by the House, I insert these 
articles in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

[Prom the Flint (Mich.) Journal of 
May 6, 1957] 
Guy H. JENKINS 

Michigan journalism lost one of its ablest 
and most picturesque figures in the death 
of Guy H. Jenkins, chief of the Lansing 
bureau of the Flint Journal and associated 
Booth newspapers. He was the dean of 
the correspondents there. None was better 
versed in State politics nor better informed 
on Michigan government. 

He was distinguished for his integrity as 
well as his competence. His writing was 
colorful, but he never strayed from fact. 
In many instances politietans who had been 
critics came to respect him and eyen seek 
his counsel. This was true of several gov- 
ernors, including both major parties. 

His fearlessness, his sense of humor, and 
his vast knowledge set him apart. He was 
fascinating company and had a great capac- 
ity for friendship and loyalty. There was 
real significance in the honorary degree 
accorded him by the University of Michigan. 

Guy Jenkins was a rare newspaperman, a 
fine citizen, and a beloved colleague. 

We will miss him personally and in our 
columns. 


[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal of May 6, 
1957] 
STATE NEWSPAPER FIELD Loses Tor HAND IN 
JENKINS 
(By William Kulsea) 

Lansinc.—The Michigan newspaper field 
has lost a top hand. 

Guy H. Jenkins, 69, chief of the Lansing 
bureau of the Booth newspapers, died Sat- 
urday after covering State politics and gov- 
ernment for 30 years. 

Few will forget Jenkins—the tall, straight 
man with the thick crown of steel-gray hair; 
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the play of storm and sunshine on his face, 
the fury of his deep voice scolding the mud- 
diler in public office; the reporter to whom 
newspaper work was a priestly mission, to be 
done with purpose and dignity. 

He broke into the business in 1908 on the 
forerunner of the Saginaw News. Eighteen 
years later he began to climb the stairs and 
walk the corridors of the statehouse and over 
the years became as much a part of State 
government as the statue of Austin Blair on 
the capitol lawn. 

Jenkins never just got a story; he swarmed 
all over it, and made it truly his. His arti- 
cles were not echoes sung by press agents. 
He always went out and got his own, from 
the headman and seldom took “No” for an 
answer. He was inquisitive and prying and 
to the end was poking a forefinger into every 
stuffed shirt that came along. 

“Get the guts of the story,” he sald. “Start 
it and finish it, and send it out. That's all.” 

In his stories he packed more meaning 
into one paragraph than most reporters do 
in a page of copy. He didn’t know anything 
about fine writing, or care about it and over 
the years faced almost daily a series of de- 
velopments without cluttering his mind with 
literary fancies to obscure the facts. He 
just went around asking questions, and when 
he sat down to write he was full of facts. 

His roaring voice gave some the impression 
he was a volcano on two legs, but those who 
knew him well were aware of a soft streak 
that raced through his body. He raged at 
official corruption but months later, when 
the dishonest politician was on his way 
to prison, Jenkins worried about his family 
and their welfare. 

Once, for months, he wrote items about 
excessive telephone bills legislators were 
running up at taxpayers’ expense. He was 
asked why he was concerned since the cost 
was minor, compared to other spending. 

“If you tell the people what the small 
chiselers are doing, the big chiselers in 
government will know you're watching 
them,” he said. “It may keep them from 
really getting their hands in the public 
kitty.” 

For a quarter century, Jenkins wrote a 
weekly political article for his eight news- 
papers. It recited the inside, outside and 
underside of political life and became “must” 
reading for politicians. 

No subject, political, governmental or 
economic, was too big for Jenkins. He dealt 
with them all in print and in corridor con- 
versations, and even governors and presi- 
dential candidates listened when he spoke. 
Never a detached observer but always a 
passionate participant, often warmly parti- 
san, Jenkins cut with his rapier of words into 
all corners of Michigan government. 

With some governors, both Republican 
and Democrat, he was ever in joyous 
antagonism. He knew them all personally, 
from the late Alex Groesbeck to the pres- 
ent, and often shouted in anger when he felt 
they weren't doing the right thing. He 
counted Democrats Frank Murphy and Wil- 
nam Comstock and Republican Harry F. 
Kelly as his favorite chief executives. 

Jenkins was at his best in political talk, 
and his chief weapon was a phenomenal 
memory. He recalled dates and incidents 
back to the 1920’s and beyond on the spur 
of the moment, 

A few years ago a young reporter asked 
him about legislation adopted in the early 
1930's. 

Jenkins, drawing deeply on his homemade 
cigarette, named the month and the year the 
bill was passed, the introducer, how and why 
it passed the House and the Senate and what 
eventually happened to the bill’s author. 
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One reporter, obviously awed, commented: 

“Guy, what was the color of his tie?” 

Over the years Jenkins taught himself and 
others fundamentals in the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

He always held that a newspaperman is 
only as good as his source of information. If 
a public official says he was misquoted, the 
reporter hasn't got a leg to stand on. Ora 
newspaper reporter is important only when 
he has a newspaper behind him. The good 
reporter is good only because he has a news- 
paper that will print his stories. Let him 


quit his job, and he'll be welcome as poison. 


Sometime after Warren Harding became 
President, Jenkins dropped out of the news- 
paper business for a year or two to sell trucks 
in Saginaw. But he came back. 

“I was never happy in any other business,” 
he said. 

He left many friends in the newspaper, po- 
litical, and business fields. He knew Harlow 
H. Curtice, president of General Motors 
Corp.; George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
Treasury, and Federal Judge Frank Picard, 
as well as he knew Bill, the capital parking 
lot attendant. He advised the late Arthur H. 
Vandenburg, Michigan Senator mentioned 
for the Presidency several times, and held 
confidential talks with GOP Presidential as- 
pirant Thomas Dewey during the 1940's, 

Jenkins went to his first national political 
convention back in 1936 and covered the an- 
nual national governors’ conferences regu- 
larly up to 3 years ago. He drew heavily on 
these for knowledge about mental health and 
relayed much of his information to legisla- 
tors, who enacted into law some of his ideas. 

Jenkins had his triumphs, as triumphs are 
rated in the newspaper business. He had 
more, too—the knowledge that his cowork- 
ers regarded him as a newspaperman’s news- 
paperman. There's no greater tribute than 
that in this business. 

He never sought the applause of his crit- 
les, but his greatest legacy as a reporter is 
found in the many people who disagreed with 
him yet respected him, 

In his later years, he had many lucrative 
offers from private business to leave journal- 
ism, but he denied them all, for his loyalty 
to the newspapers he worked for was more 
important than anything else. 


What Gives, Mr. Benson? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent decision by Secretary 
of Agriculture Mr. Benson to cut the 
price support for wheat has prompted an 
editorial comment by the Nebraska 
Farmer, a newspaper widely read on 
Nebraska farms and respected for its edi- 
torial voice throughout the State. I 
would like to include the editorial in the 
Record at this time. 

War Gives, Ma. BENSON? 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson certainly 
didn't make any friends among the wheat- 
growers for himself or his party when he cut 
the price support of wheat for 1958 to $1.78 
a bushel. This compares with $2 a bushel 
for the 1956 and 1957 crops. 

Wheat farmers, as well as all other agri- 
cultural producers, are going through a price- 
cost squeeze. This hammering down further 
of the price which is tied to Federal market- 
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ing quotas will hurt wheat farmers that 
much more. 

Some of Benson's policies just don't add 
up. On one hand through some USDA agen- 
cles, he is extending financial assistance to 
small wheat farmers, and with the other 
hand he cuts the price of the commodity they 
produce. 

Benson’s policies have been out of tune 
with the basic philosophy of the Eisenhower 
administration. And yet the President seems 
to go along with Mr. Benson. 

Nebraska's 1958 allotment was set at 3,228.- 
377 acres. This is slightly below the 3,234,827 
acres allotted for 1957. 

Before this reduction becomes operative, 
the marketing quotas must be approved by 
at least two-thirds of the wheatgrowers in 36 
designated commercial wheat-producing 
States. 

The 22-cent reduction in the support rate 
Was not expected. Many farm leaders felt 
that since there was a reduction in our wheat 
surpluses this past year there would be little 
change from the current rate. 

This year's rate, set a year ago at $1.86, was 
raised to $2 because, Mr. Benson said, we 
were working out of our surplus problem in 
wheat, 

The new 1958 rate is the lowest parity fig- 
ure that can be used under the Eisenhower 
administration’s flexible price-support sys- 
tem. The law specifies that supports must 
range between 75 and 90 percent. The new 
rate is 75 percent of parity. 

The referendum is to be held June 20. If 
growers reject quotas, the 55-million-acre- 
planting allotments would remain in effect. 
However, price supports would be reduced to 
45 percent of parity or about $1.19 a bushel, 

Farmers wouldn't have to comply with al- 
lotments. However, only those who did 
would be eligible for the $1.19 support rate. 

Benson’s program could clip another $198 
million off the national agricultural income 
just on wheat alone. 


James H. Godtfring, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Retires From YMCA Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 
11, 1957, which comments on the retire- 
ment from YMCA work of Mr. James H. 
Godtfring: 

For about 15 years James H. Godtfring 
has served the Wilkes-Barre YMCA as gen- 
eral secretary. Having reached the age of 
retirement, he ts about to relinquish his 
post. The YMCA and the organizations al- 
lied with it in carrying out a community 
program of wide scope will be losing an able 
leader and a wise counselor. 

During his tenure the Wilkes-Barre Cen- 
tral YMCA has greatly extended its activities, 
for Mr. Godtfring was personally instru- 
mental in fostering and establishing the Me- 
morial, North, and Back Mountain branches, 
His achievements covered an even broader 
field in the direct work of the Y. Examples 
are the YMCA Industrial Management Club, 
the Toastmasters’ Club. The latter has 
served as an inspiration to other organiza- 
tions and other communities, 
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If we take into account his service to Y's 
in other States prior to coming to Wilkes- 
Barre, it can be said that James Godtfring 
has lived his life for the YMCA. His 
achievements in our own area have crowned 
a career which was auspicious even in the 
earlier years. He is widely known in Wyo- 
ming Valley as a leader in one of the most 
useful of fields, the service of youth and the 
upbuilding of character. 


Statement on Proposed 5 to 
H. R. 6127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I place in the 
Recorp a statement I presented to the 
Rules Committee this morning, May 14, 
with respect to an amendment I propose 
to offer to H. R. 6127 when it comes to 
the floor: 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE RULES COMMITTEE BY 
Hon. Jonn H. Ray or New YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to present a proposed amendment 
to H. R. 6127. 

The portions of that bill which I would 
amend are in parts III and IV which author- 
ize the Attorney General to sue in the Fed- 
eral courts for injunctive relief. The 
amendment I propose would not let him 
proceed in the Federal court if a plain, ade- 
quate and speedy remedy is available in the 
State court. 

To accomplish that purpose, I suggest 
striking out the words “or other” in Hne 12 
on page 10 and the same words in lines 12 
and 13 on page 12. Then I would add at 
the end of line 12 on page 10 and at the 
end of line 13 on page 12 the following 
sentence: 

“The district courts shall not exercise 
jurisdiction. in proceedings authorized by 
this section if a plain, speedy, and efficient 
remedy may be had in the courts of the State 
or Territory in which the party aggrieved 
resided at the time the cause of action 
arose,” 

It will be noted that my amendment does 
not affect the Attorney General's authority 
to disregard administrative remedies. 
Cutting out the words “or other" would, 
however, make it clear that he cannot dis- 
regard judicial remedies, and the new sen- 
tence expressly prevents his proceeding in 
the Federal court if State laws provide * 
plain, speedy, and adequate remedy. 

The idea for the proposed amendment 
came from section 1342 of title 28 of the 
United States Code which forbids the Federal 
courts to grant injunctions in certain cases 
otherwise within their jurisdiction “if a 
plain, speedy, and efficient remedy may be 
had in the State courts. It has been on the 
books for about 30 years and it has worked 
well. Prior law had permitted many utili- 
ties to go into the Federal courts for inJunc- 
tive relief when they thought their property 
was being confiscated by an order of a State 
regulatory commission. In those cases the 
basic issue arose under the 14th amendment 
and companies had almost made it a habit to 
move immediately into Federal courts. This 
procedure aroused much controversy and 
finally Congress enacted the language above 
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quoted. Now the companies merely proceed 
directly in the State court, or, if they start 
in the Federal court, must show that the 
remedy avaliable in the court does not meet 
the specifications above stated. 

I think the clarification and simplification 
of the definitions and the remedies for vio- 
lation of civil rights are matters of first im- 
portance, They are long overdue. I think 
the Supreme Court, in the Virginia school 
decisions was particularly wise in recognizing 
that the segregation problem must be left 
largely in the hands of the States, and that 
they must proceed with deliberate speed. 

The amendment I propose is consistent 
with those decisions. It recognizes the sov- 
ereignty of the States and preserves the right 
of the States to declare and enforce rights of 
their citizens. It provides a remedy in the 
Federal court where the States do not make 
such provision, 

Beyond the fact that the amendment pro- 
vides a practical procedure which will greatly 
improve H. R. 6127. I think it has broader 
and perhaps more important merits. 

In my home State, New York, we have com- 
prehensive and adequate remedies for any 
interferences with registration and voting. 
Many other States have corresponding stat- 
utes. As the bill now stands, there is a seri- 
ous question as to whether or not its passage 
would enable an Attorney General to bypass 
those statutes. 

The question as to whether or not Con- 
gress, if it were to enact H. R. 6127, would 
preempt the field, has been presented fully 
to this committee and I need only to say 
here that I, too, see the danger and that I 
believe the amendment I propose would avoid 
that danger. 

In the next place, if the Congress finds it 
necessary to enact legislation to clarify and 
provide remedies for violation of civil rights 
in other fields, the legislation adopted can, 
and I hope it will, protect the sovereignty of 
States by including a provision such as I am 
Proposing here today. The clarification and 
definition of civil rights and the provision of 
remedies for violation Of those rights is one 
of the most important questions ahead of us 
and it has many facets. 

If Congress is now to enact legislation in 
the field covered by H. R. 6127, it will be set- 
ting a precedent for that series which lies 
ahead and I believe that the endment I 
propose, or its equivalent, should be a part 
of any such legislation. 

It 1s my purpose to offer the amendment 
on the floor and my reason for bringing it to 
the attention of this committee is to add 
another reason, if one is needed, for reporting 
H. R. 6127 under an open rule. 


Address of Superior Court Judge Robert 
E. Woodside at Testimonial Dinner to 
Judge John S. Fine at the Mayfair Sup- 
per Club on April 1, 1857 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Superior Court Judge Robert E. Wood- 
side at a testimonial dinner to Judge 
John S. Fine at the Mayfair Supper Club 
on April 1, 1957: 

Reverend clergy, Governor Fine, ladies, and 
gentlemen, this is a great day for Luzerne 
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County. The turnpike connecting this area 
to the port of Philadelphia represents the 
opening of a new era in the development of 
this county. The importance of this high- 
way to the industrial development of the 
community and to the welfare of its people 
cannot be overestimated. Just as the water- 
ways developed the great seaports, and the 
railroads developed strategically located in- 
land cities, so will the superhighways of our 
generation develop great communities of the 
future. It is not to be supposed that these 
highways will replace the waterways or the 
railroads whose importance to the economic 
welfare of the country will remain for many 
years tocome. It is to be supposed, however, 
that the communities bypassed by the super- 
highways will develop no faster than the 
areas untouched by railroads a generation or 
two ago. 

John S. Fine, who has long loved Luzerne 
County, foresaw the iniportance of this high- 
way to the future of this community. With- 
out his keen interest, enthusiastic support 
and determined efforts this road would have 
been delayed for decades, and the present 
generation of people in this community 
would have lost the opportunity to regain 
its position of leadership as a great industrial 
area of the State. 

The world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what was said today at the official open- 
ing of the turnpike but this State and its 
people will never forget that John S. Fine 
was the father of this northeast extension of 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

Governor Fine should be a proud man. 
There is always a feeling of satisfaction in a 
great accomplishment. There is justifiable 
pride in seeing a dream brought to realiza- 
tion. There is justifiable pride in a parent 
seeing a child graduate from high school. 
Such things are accomplished only through 
sacrifice and persistent effort. ‘Today the 
efforts that John Fine put into his dream 
of a superhighway joining this county to 
Philadelphia is realized. He is the father 
of this turnpike. It is his baby. The people 
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him for it. 

Most people are fond of their home com- 
munity, but John Fine seems to have a spe- 
cial love for his community. Whenever he 
could, with fairness, help this county by se- 
curing from the State better roads, or better 
bridges, or better hospitals, or new oppor- 
tunities for employment, he did it. 

I recall, particularly, when the location of a 
new penal institution to be constructed for 
the housing of defective delinquents was 
under consideration. Pointing out that it 
would give several hundred jobs to the com- 
munity as well as benefit business, he argued 
effectively that it should be placed in this 
area where competent help was available. 

While talking about prisons I should like 
to digress just a few minutes to mention the 
role which Governor Fine played in the settle- 
ment of prison riots. You remember the 
wave of riots which was sweeping the coun- 
try. Coddling the rioters fostered new riots 
until they had swept through over a score 
of States and finally broke out in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was the firm stand taken by Gover- 
nor Fine in Pennsylvania that not only solved 
the problem in this State, but ended the wave 
of riots throughout the country. When 
prisoners learned that they would be pun- 
ished for rioting and attacking guards the 
riots stopped. In the four years since that 
time there have been fewer prison riots in 
this country than there were during the four 
months prior thereto. Governor Fine showed 
courage far beyond that exhibited by some 
local officials and by high officials of other 
States who were willing to have the State 
accept dictation from its imprisoned hood- 
lums. 

Following the settlement of the riots a 
penal program was adopted and a new code 
of laws enacted in Pennsylvania which was 
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the envy of the other States. Since then 
many States have patterned a revision of 
their own penal system after the system 
adopted here under the leadership of 
Governor Fine. 

Praising the accomplishments of John 
Fine at this meeting is certainly carrying 
coals to Wilkes-Barre—to localize and mod- 
ernize an ancient saying. All of you have 
seen at firsthand the interest of John Fine 
in this community. You who know him best 
are aware of the courage which he exhibits 
when in a position of trust, and the sym- 
pathy and understanding which he shows 
for all the people whenever he has an op- 
portunity to assist them either individually 
or collectively. 

There were many accomplishments in his 
administration, but the one with which we 
are concerned tonight is the construction of 
the turnpike. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike Northeast Ex- 
tension Act was signed by Gov. John S. Fine 
on September 27, 1951. It was introduced 
at his suggestion in the house of repre- 
sentatives as house bill 1484 by Vincent P. 
Gutendorf and James J. Jump, of Wilkes- 
Barre; William P. Kohl, of the second legis- 
lative district; John J. Mikula, of Hazleton; 
Harold E. Flack, of Dallas, and Leonard A. 
Najaka, of Glen Lyon, on June 20, 1951, and 
passed the legislature, without a dissenting 
vote. A 

‘There was much work to be done In getting 
the turnpike started. Investment concerns 
had to be convinced that it would be profit- 
able, traffic surveys had to be made to prove 
the necessity, engineering services were re- 
quired. It was only as a result of Governor 
Fine's continued demand for immediate 
action that brought the early realization of 
his dream. A 

On July 28, 1953, Gov. John S. Fine signed 
a second bill which would have extended the 
turnpike to the New Jersey line where Gov- 
ernor Driscoll agreed to have the New Jersey 
turnpike constructed to New York City. 

Another spur was to be constructed to the 
Susquehanna River north of Harrisburg 
leading into that city. Had it not been for 
financing difficulties completely beyond his 
control these roads would now be nearing 
completion. 

The present administration has announced 
it is oppose@ to the extension of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike System. Thus, these 
superhighways so vital to the welfare of the 
people of this community will now be long 
delayed, if not forever lost to them. 

Because of the liberal aid which the Fed- 
eral Government is giving, there is the hope 
that, in addition to the turnpike, modern 
highways will find their way into this com- 
munity, but.as yet these are mere dreams, 
Many of the roads being talked about are 
but paper highways roughly sketched on the 
map for further consideration at some future 
date. If this area had been forced to wait 
for the construction of these roads industries 
which will now be attracted to this area 
would have long since settled along the pres- 
ent turnpike extending from to 
New York, and this community would have 
been bypassed during this critical period. 

Were it not for Governor Fine only obso- 
lete roads would wind their way along the 
river, around the mountains, and through 
the towns in and out of this county. But 
now one of the greatest highways in the 
world will take people and produce to and 
from this county. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike law provides 
that eventually the turnpike will be free from 
toll. This has always been the intent of 
the State, but to free these roads from tolls 
at this time would be a mistake, Taking 
the money from motor funds of either the 
State or Federal Government in order to 
free the tollroads would of necessity delay 
the construction of other highways con- 
necting this community with New York and 
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the West, and extending elsewhere through- 

out this Commonwealth. We need roads too 
badly to exhaust the motor funds of the 
Federal or State governments to pay the 
bondholders of the turnpike. These funds 
must be used at this time for the con- 
struction of new highways. 

It must be remembered that little can 
be accomplished under the Federal highway 

in the next few years. Even the 
presently planned interstate superhighways 
will not all be constructed within the next 
15 years, This community could not have 
afforded to wait for this Federal road pro- 

. The community which has super- 
highways available years before other com- 
munities, as you now do, will have an eco- 
nomic advantage which cannot be overcome 
in our times by the cities waiting for super- 
highways to come to their door. 

It might be well to note here briefly the 
first great turnpike of this Commonwealth. 
It was built in 1794 for a distance of 66 
miles from Philadelphia to Lancaster. 
About 12 years earlier a lottery had been 
authorized to raise money for improving 
roads and the Schuylkill River, but little 
could be done with the sum thus raised. 
In 1791 the Society for Promoting the Im- 
provement of Roads and Inland Navigation 
in Pennsylvania surveyed the road to 
Lancaster, and reported that a toll road 
should have a prosperous future. There- 
upon, the Philadelphia & Lancaster Turn- 
pike Co. was organized and 1,000 shares 
were sold at $300 each. The turnpike was 
paved with stone the whole way and over- 
laid with gravel so it is never obstructed 
during the most severe weather. 

As a result of this highway the city of 
Lancaster developed rapidly as a great in- 
land city of this Commonwealth, Although 
the road was not profitable to the stock- 
holders at first, grossing only $14,000 in 1799, 
and $25,000 in 1803, most of which was 
needed to keep the highway in repairs, it 
did have much to do with the development 
of both Philadelphia and Lancaster and the 
adjoining territory. Later it did become 
profitable. It paid dividends as high as $72 
a share until the railroads obtained the 
hauling business and the dividends of the 
turnpike company went down to 25 cents a 
share. In the early 1900's the Philadelphia- 
Paoli Turnpike was sold for $8,000. Then as 
a result of the development of automobiles 
this part of the highway was finally sold to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 1917 
for $165,000. 

Just as that highway developed the com- 
munities of that area during the early part 
of the 19th century so will this turnpike 
develop this community. For its building 
the people of this area should be forever 
grateful to John S. Fine. 


Keeping America Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, we were honored to have Mr. Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., the chairman of the 
board of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., as one of the principal speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Delta Council 
on May 9 at Cleveland, Miss, The Delta 
Council is one of the foremost agricul- 
tural and civic development organiza- 
tions in the South, and Mr. Firestone’s 
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address, devoted to the fundamental im- 
portance of our free-enterprise system, 
not only to the progress of our country, 
but to the peace and progress of the 
world as well, is of significance to all of 
us. Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Firestone’s address before the Delta 
Council: 

Governor White, President Percy, members 
of the Delta Council, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is a very great pleas- 
ure for me to be here with you today. Iam 
honored, indeed, to have been invited to have 
lunch with you, and to talk with you about 
matters which have a common interest for all 
of us who are in agriculture and industry. 

Some people regard agriculture and in- 
dustry as separate and apart from each other. 
Personally, I do not agree. To me, their ob- 
jectives are mutual and identical. 

The farmer is just as much a businessman 
as one who runs a rubber factory. He is 
basically a manufacturer. And just like any 
other manufacturer, his job is to produce 
goods. You know, the word factory“ comes 
from the Latin word “factus,” which means 
to make or to do. And surely the farmer is 
busily engaged in making and doing many 
things. In reality, the farm is simply a fac- 
tory without a roof. 

Fundamentally, there is not much differ- 
ence between farming and making tires. 
Both the agricultural industry and the rub- 
ber industry are largely dependent on the 
fruits of the earth for their operations. 

The farmers take sun and soil and seed, 
mix them with fertilizer and water and, with 
the ald of manpower and machinery manu- 
facture food and feed and fiber. 

We take cotton, rayon, or nylon, all of 
which originate in the earth; natural rub- 
ber, which 18, of course, an agricultural prod- 
uct, or synthetic rubber, the ingredients of 
which come out of the ground; mix them 
with such products of nature as sulfur, zinc 
oxide, and carbon black, and with the help 
of manpower and machinery, turn out tires, 

Here in the delta area, you have recently 
embarked on a program of diversification 
which has led in several different directions. 
Many delta farmers are now producing cattle, 
small grains, and soybeans in place of cot- 
ton. However, at present your greatest 
emphasis is being placed on the need for 
attracting industries to the delta area in 
an effort to balance your heretofore pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy with in- 
dustrial installations. 

I am sure that you must have many ad- 
vantages here in the delta country which 
will appeal to manufacturers in certain lines 
of business. However, not all industries re- 
quire the same facilities. For example, when 
we of the Firestone organization find it 
necessary to establish a new manufacturing 
plant, we are restricted to localities which 
have very large resources of highly skilled 
labor, enormous supplies of water, favorable 
tax laws, reasonable land values, acceptable 
railroad rates and facilities, extensive net- 
works of good highways and other consider- 
ations too numerous to mention. On the 
other hand, there are many industries which 
do not need such large numbers of skilled 
workers, such huge supplies of water or some 
of the other items which I have enumerated, 
Therefore, it seems to me that you must 
examine your natural facilities, make an 
accurate and realistic appraisal of what 
you have to offer and concentrate on those 
industries which can economically and 
profitably utilize your natural assets. 

More than 20 years ago, we of the Firestone 
organization recognized the strategic im- 
portance of this area. When we decided to 
establish a plant in the South, we made a 
careful investigation of all of the facilities 
then available. We selected Memphis as 
the site of our new plant, because while other 
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localities offered many advantages, Memphis 
had a large number of highly skilled crafts- 
men, so vital to our type of business. And, 
because we realized that the South was 
making rapid progress and because we feit 
that this progress would accelerate even 
faster in the years to come, we bought 
enough land in Memphis to allow for ex- 
pansion of our plant there for many years 
to come, 

So, therefore, while we have, nearby, ample 
facilities for the foreseeable future, we be- 
lieve that there are many industrial con- 
cerns in the United States who might profit 
by our experience and establish plants or 
other industrial operations in this general 
area. And, I am sure that the many and 
obvious advantages which you in the delta 
country have to offer will prove most at- 
tractive to industries of many and diverse 
kinds. 

We of Firestone are proud to be your neigh- 
bors and we will be delighted to help in any 
way we can such as, for example, acting as 
a reference if those with whom you talk want 
confirmation of the economy and efficiency 
of industrial operations in this general 
area. 

As one who shares with you the respon- 
sibilities of farm and factory, I am keenly 
aware of the many problems and difficulties 
which we face in these troubled times of 
cold wars and hot words. Today, however, I 
want to talk to you about a subject of far 
greater fundamental importance than the 
irritations and annoyances which beset the 
daily lives of those engaged in agriculture 
and industry. I refer to the necessity of 
keeping America strong by preserving and 
defending the very source of her strength. 

What is the source of America's strength? 

It lies in our three fundamental free- 
doms, spiritual, political and economic, each 
one complementing and reinforcing the 
strength of the other. I believe that it is 
highly improbable that we could have pro- 
gressed as a nation along any one of these 
three lines unless we had developed simul- 
taneously along the other two. 

The tremendous abundance of our na- 
tural resources, the superior intelligence and 
transcendent skills of our people, our repub- 
lican form of government, our religious free- 
dom and the absence of powerful neigh- 
bors that might threaten our security, have 
all been important factors in making and 
keeping America strong, But there are 
other countries that have possessed these ad- 
vantages to a greater or lesser degree. 

Surely, then, one of the great sources of 
America’s strength lies in our economic sys- 
tem, which we call individual competitive 
free enterprise. And that is what each and 
every one of us must intensify our indiyidual 
efforts to preserve and defend. 

Our country has been forced by circum- 
stances into a position of world leadership. 
All eyes are upon us. What we say and what 
we do influence the whole world, We are the 
chief proponents of the individual competi- 
tive free enterprise system. If we weaken 
our support of this successful economic sys- 
tem, all the other free nations of the world 
will crash with us. But if we retain strong 
economically, if we not only defend but also 
extend free enterprise, we shall keep our 
country so strong that none will dare to at- 
tack us or those who stand with us on the 
side of freedom. Therefore, it is apparent 
that the peace of the world, perhaps even 
the fate of the world, depends upon the 
efforts we make to keep America strong. 

If we have any doubt that America’s sys- 
tem of competitive free enterprise is the 
real source of her strength, we have only to 
think back to the early days of American 
history. The early colonists knew before they 
left Europe that they literally would have 
to hack their new homes out of virgin for- 
ests and that they would be greatly out- 
numbered in fighting savage tribes. They 
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knew that they faced years of backbreaking 
toll and constant danger before they could 
establish themselves. Nevertheless, they 
came, because they could no longer tolerate 
the tyranny and oppression of the old world. 

Some came to worship God In their own 
ways. Others came to escape political pun- 
ishment. Still others came to seek their 
fortunes. But, whatever their motives, all 
came to gain freedom of one kind or an- 
other. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that they valued above all else their right 
to personal liberty. They had an unshak- 
able belief in the power of individual initia- 
tive. 

To our forefathers, freedom was a heritage 
80 precious that without it life was not 
worth living. So firmly did they implant 
this idea into the minds and hearts of their 
descendants that many years later, when 
the United States took its place among the 
nations of the world, safeguards for human 
liberties were woven into the very fabric of 
the law of the land. They established a 
republican form of government. And they 
laid down the rules for its operation in a 
living document called the Constitution, 
They laid the cornerstone of a new economic 
system, based upon individual competitive 
free enterprise. The rules for its operation 
were recorded in the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, which we call the Bills of 
Rights. In effect, they made it possible for 
every person to go as far as his will and his 
skill permit, provided that he does not 
deprive his fellowman of the same right. 

As the years passed and as the United 
States great stronger politically and eco- 
nomically, people in other countries regarded 
America as a land of opportunity. They 
saw over here a country in which individual 
initiative was fostered and encouraged. 
Millions upon millions of them left their 
homes in foreign lands, where life was regi- 
mented and opportunities restricted, and 
came to our hospitable shores. And, today, 
millions more wish; with all their hearts 
that they were over here instead of over 
there. 

Yes, the great source of America’s strength 
is our system of competitive free enterprise. 
We know it, but so do our enemies. And, 
as you would naturally expect, those who 
seek to destroy our power and our prosper- 
ity are concentrating their attacks on this 
keystone of our success. They know that if 
it collapses, the entire structure will fall. 

Today, approximately one-half of the cost 
of Government is being spent for national 
defense. For the current fiscal year, the 
appropriations for the United States Army, 
Navy, and Air Force total about $35 billion. 
I cannot tell you whether this huge sum of 
money is too much or too little. But I can 
tell you that no army. no navy, no air force, 
however large and efficient it may be, can 
protect the minds and hearts of the Amer- 
ican people against the poisonous propa- 
ganda which is being fed to them. 

The only protection against this form of 
attack is a determined and continuous 
counterattack, a barrage of truth which will 
completely nullify the bombardment of 
falsehoods to which the American people 
are being constantly subjected. 

We in America must guard against tak- 
ing liberty for granted and regarding it as 
a natural state of man. We must face the 
fact that there are forces at work which 
are striving to deprive us of those funda- 
mental rights for which so many brave men 
have fought and died. They seek to return 
us to those dark days when our people were 
subject to the whims of tyrants. . 

The origin of these forces lies in foreign 
lands where people live in poverty, in mis- 
ery, and in fear. They come from countries 
which call themselyes democracies, but 
where a citizen may not own land or select 
his own job. He may not be tried by a 
jury of his peers. He may not stay away 
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from work without good and sufficient rea- 
son. He may not employ anyone to work 
for him. He does not have freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, or freedom of 
religion, and his press and radio are cen- 
sored by his government. 

Surely, with a knowledge of these facts, 
the American people are too wise, too alert, 
and too intelligent to be taken in by the 
promises and propaganda of alien doctrines, 
no matter how subtle or clever they may 
be. However, this belief in our strength 
may, in fact, be our weakness. Many of our 
people simply do not realize that liberty 
is not a permanent possession but must be 
cherished and protected. 

We must always remember that an inte- 
gral part of the American character is for- 
ever to seek improvements, Americans are 
never satisfied. ` 

They are always looking for ways and 
means to improve their lives, their fortunes, 
their jobs and their Government. That is 
one reason why we have been such a pro- 
gressive and successful Nation. But, on 
the other hand, this same restless spirit 
may make their minds susceptible to the 
false promises which are so lavishly made 
by the disciples of economic systems that 
seem, at first glance, to offer greater bene- 
fits to a greater number of people, 

Unfortunately, some Americans do not 
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doj not remember that these highly touted 
economic systems have failed miserably in 
the past in countries where they have been 
tried. They do not realize that the security 
which these systems allegedly offer must be 
paid for by giving up many of the privileges 
which we Americans believe are the basic 
rights of man. 

Nobody in this world is more secure than 
a man in a penitentiary. He is fed, clothed, 
and housed. But he is not free to go and 
come as he pleases. He is watched, guarded, 
and disciplined. There are millions of peo- 
ple in other lands who have that same kind 
of security. But we Americans have always 
believed that the only real security lies in 
liberty and opportunity. 

In recent years, propaganda milis both 
here and abroad have been grinding out 
misleading promises. As a result, an in- 
creasing number of people are led to be- 
lieve that we should have a paternalistic 
form of Government on which they can lean 
for security. This is a challenge to busi- 
ness, and it is the high responsibility of 
business to give convincing evidence that real 
and lasting security can be more soundly 
acquired through the American system of 
competitive free enterprise. 

Frankly, I did not come here today to- 
convince you of the worth of our competi- 
tive system of free enterprise, or of the su- 
periority of our American way of life. As 
businessmen, I know that you already be- 
lieve in both. Rather, my purpose is to urge 
that you personally carry on a crusade to 
keep America strong. Each one of us should 
use every means at our command to remind 
the people of the United States that no other 
economic system can compare with ours in 
providing more of the good things of life 
for more people. 

Now, I have no doubt that you will ask: 
“What can we do about it?” I shall try to 
answer that question. 

Primarily, it seems to me that we waste 
entirely too much time selling each other 
on the superiority of competitive free enter- 
prise. With whom do we usually discuss 
the subject? The chances are that we talk 
about it principally with our fellow club 
members and our friends and associates 
whose lives run parallel to our own, But 
do we try to get our ideas over to our em- 
ployees? Do we talk them over with our 
children, with Boy Scout troops, with YMCA 
members, or with farm-youth organizations? 
Do we meet and talk with women’s clubs, 
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with the teachers of our children and with 
church leaders? If we are not doing all 
these things, and more, we are not helping 
to keep America strong. 7 

The next question which you will prob- 
ably ask is: What shall we tell them?“ 
Frankly, there is much to tell. 

First, the United States, although it is 
a relatively new country, has a higher de- 
gree of culture than any other nation. This 
is exactly contrary to the propaganda which 
is being poured into the minds and hearts 
of our people so forcefully and so relent- 
lessly. But the facts are that with less than 
7 percent of the population of the world, 
we have more young people in high schools 
and colleges, more musical and literary or- 
ganizations, more libraries and more dis- 
tribution of the written and spoken word 
than all of the other 93 percent combined. 

Second, we have the highest standard of 
living in the world, We are better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, and better housed than any 
other people on earth. Our health as a na- 
tion is unparalleled and it is constantly 
improving. Our life span grows longer 
every year. J 

Third, we hold a position of moral and 
spiritual leadership. We have more hos- 
pitals, more charitable institutions and, 
probably, more churches per capita than any 
other country. After fighting and 
two world wars, which cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives and hundreds of billions 
of dollars, we gained neither additional ter- 
ritory nor domination over any other coun- 
try. On the contrary, we helped friend and 
foe alike to regain political, economic, socio- 
logical, and spiritual health without asking 
any favors in return. Can any other nation 
match this record of generosity and under- 
standing? 

Fourth, from a standpoint of material pos- 
sessions, we Americans have more luxuries, 
more comforts, and more conveniences than 
anyone else. Free-enterprise America has 1 
automobile for every 3 of its citizens. Great 
Britain has 1 for every 15. Communist Rus- 
sia has 1 for every 600. Under free enter- 
price, there is 1 radio for every 2 Americans, 
There is 1 for every 5 Britons. Under com- 
munism there is 1 for every 33 Russians, 

One out of every three people in free enter- 
prise America has a telephone, compared 
with 1 out of 7 in Great Britain and 1 out of 
188 in Communist Russia. Even more start- 
ling comparisons could be made in such com- 
modities as washing machines, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, electric lights, food, cloth- 
ing, and almost any other item which con- 
tributes to the happiness or welfare of man- 
kind. 

Fifth, let us point out that America's sys- 
tem of individual competitive free enterprise 
is tried and proven successful, whereas other 
systems are either untried experiments or 
downright failures, During World War II, 
free enterprise America turned out more war 
materials than all the rest of the allied na- 
tions combined. Under the impetus and in- 
centive of war, companies which fought each 
other in good old-fashioned sales competi- 
tion in peacetime pooled their resources! and 
worked together as a well integrated team to 
multiply the output of war materials, Com- 
pare that system with the methods used in 
totalitarian countries, where government 
control of production restricts the number 
of enterprises and, consequently, results in 
a shortage of industrial capacity in time of 
emergency. It was America that furnished 
much of the materials for our allies, as well 
as for our own Armed Forces. Without those 
materials, the nations united with us might 
have been conquered by our common 
enemies, 

Sixth, let us set the record‘ straight about 
the matter of profits. Let us correct that 
idea which has been spread by soapbox 
orators, Wily subversives, and well-meaning 
but misled reformers that the workers get 
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the smallest share of the income which man- 
ufacturing produces and that the owners get 
fabulous amounts. 

Let us tell them that, actually, out of every 
dollar of sales made by manufacturers, 49 
cents go for materials and supplies, of which 
36 to 46 cents go to the workers who produce 
those materials. Nine cents go for taxes, of 
which 4 cents are paid to Government em- 
ployees. Six cents go for depreciation, 
maintenance, repairs, and interest; 2 cents 
for advertising; and 1 cent for research. 
That leaves 33 cents from the sales dollar of 
which the employees get 29 cents. The re- 
maining 4 cents are profits, of which 2 cents 
are set aside for tomorrow's jobs by reserves 
to buy new machines and to expand the busi- 
ness. The remaining 2 cents are paid to the 
stockholders who are the owners of the ma- 
chines, the tools, and the factory buildings 
which are used by the workers to increase 
their earning power. All told, approximately 
85 cents out of every dollar of sales by manu- 
facturers go for salaries and wages. 

Seventh, let us tell the real facts about 
who owns American business. Let us cor- 
rect the impression that it is owned by a 
mere handful of individuals. Let us point 
out that under some other economic systems; 
industries are owned by the government. 
Over here industries are owned by the peo- 
ple. Every one of the 70 million Americans 
who has a savings account, each of the 115 
million who has a life insurance policy, and 
each of the 9 million who has shares of stock 
or industrial bonds owns, directly or indi- 
rectly, a part of American industry. All of 
them have a stake in American business and 
they should be among the first to insist that 
business concerns make profits. Otherwise, 
their savings accounts, their life insurance 
policies, and their securities will be of little 
value. Anything that hurts business hurts 
them, personally and individually, because 
they are an integral part of business. 

How necessary it is to get this story over 
is shown by a survey among teachers of so- 
cial studies and clergymen of various faiths 
throughout the Nation, made a few years 
ago. The members of these professions be- 
lieved that only about 70 percent of the 
wages and salaries and 30 percent of the in- 
come from dividends, interest and rents were 
paid to people who earned less than $5,000 
a year. On the contrary, a national income 
study made by the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search of the University of Notre Dame, 
shows that 90 percent of all wages and sal- 
aries, nearly 70 percent of dividends and in- 
terest and 83 percent of income from rents 
were paid to those earning under $5,000 a 
year. 

This same study shows that, after payment 
of Federal taxes, only 5% percent of wages 
and salaries, 17 percent of all dividends and 
interest and 934 percent of income from 
rents goes to those earning more than $5,000 
@ year. If people with above-average edu- 
cation, such as teachers of social studies 
and clergymen, can be so far wrong, imagine 
how completely misinformed the average 
American must be about this all-important 
distribution of national income, 

Eighth, let us be realistic. Let us stop 
talking about the good old days, which really 
may not have been as good as some thought 
they were. Let us try to win friends and 
influence the ple who really count. Let 
us stop telling each other how good our eco- 
nomic system is and start telling those who 
have some doubts about it. Let us show 
them that we are playing on the same team, 
the freedom team, and that we and they 
must work together if we are to win the 
all-important game of survival in which our 
individual, personal liberties are the stakes, 

We have all got to realize that we are liv- 
ing in a new and different kind of world. 
We have never before found it necessary to 
take an active personal part in defending our 
way of life. 
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But times have changed. Today, we must 
reinforce the faith of our people in the 
American way of life. We are faced with 
the greatest competitive battle in history. 
It is a battle between those who believe in 
the American way of life and those who seek 
to destroy it. But competition is no stranger 
to us. We thrive on it. It is the very life- 
blood of free enterprise. All of us in this 
room, and thousands more like us, know 
how to fight and win against competition. 
Consequently, the only thing we have to 
guard against is that we shall be lulled into 
a false sense of security and that we shall 
fail to realize the necessity of joining in this 
crusade. F 

If individually, we devote the same 
thought and energy toward waging and win- 
ning this battle of economic principles as 
we have in the past devoted to winning the 
battle for business survival, I say to you 
that there is no power on the face of the 
earth which can destroy the American system 
of individual competitive free enterprise. By 
each doling our part, we can and will suc- 
ceed in keeping America strong. 


Counties in Rural Development Program 
Report Solid Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to have inserted in the Recorp the 
following article from the March issue of 
Tennessee Farm and Home Science, a 
publication of the College of Agriculture 
Experiment Station Extension Service 
of the University of Tennessee. I be- 
lieve this will be of interest to many of 
the readers of the RECORD: 

COUNTIES IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
REPORT SOLID ACHIEVEMENTS 


Tennessee's pilot counties in the rural 
development program are making definite 
and encouraging progress in carrying out 
their plans of action. 

Grainger, Hardin, and Macon Counties 
had the work underway for a little more 
than a year. Marion and Houston Counties 
have only recently been named as pilot 
counties, and are now in the process of ap- 
pointing committees, studying their prob- 
lems and opportunities, and making a plan 
of work. 

The program is one designed to bring to- 
gether all organizational, business, educa- 
tional, and individual resources to deal with 
the problem of resource development for 
greater economic opportunity within the 
county. Guiding the program and advis- 
ing with county committees is a State steer- 
ing committee, made up of representatives 
of the University of Tennessee Agricultural 
Extension Service, College of Agriculture, and 
Experiment Station; State departments of 
agriculture, conservation, education, forestry, 
vocational education, employment and 
health; community development sponsor- 
ing groups; TVA; industrial development 
commission; Farm Bureau; State Grange; 
Soil Conservation Service; Agricultural Stabi- 
lization Committee; Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration; Farm Credit Administration; ‘and 
others. 

Each county participating has also named 
& rural development committee to deter- 
mine the local program and guide it achieve- 
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ment. Subcommittees handle specific fields 
of work. The University of Tennessee Agri- 


cultural Extension Service was requested to 
give continuing leadership to the program 
on a county and State basis. 
GRAINGER ACHIEVEMENTS 

Grainger County’s achievements to date 
include a partial survey of land classes and 
uses; Surveys and contacts concerning desir- 
able industries; appropriations for new 
schools and school additions; workings at the 
county park; preparation of a county and city 
dump area; emphasis on home gardens; lead- 
er training meetings; countywide fall cleanup 
campaign; Christmas lighting contest and 
tours; plans for an intensive family living 
survey; supervised recreation programs; a 
demonstration home emphasizing good home 
management principles; arrangements for a 
county health clinic; setting of 125 addi- 
tional acres of strawberries; a bond issue for 
a safe and adequate water supply for the 
county-seat town; a new telephone system. 
An outstanding achievement, the county 
committee reports, is the development of a 
strong cooperative spirit on the part of all 
local agency representatives and local lead- 
ers. Plans for the coming year and addi- 
tional long-range plans are now being com- 
pleted. 


MACON REPORTS MANY PROJECTS 


Macon County reports the initiation of 
several activities in 1956 that would not 
have been attempted without the committee 
action. A new trades class was started at 
the high school. Since the school was 
crowded, and there was no money for a new 
building, the school board gave 5 vacant 
l-room school buildings, and the materials 
from these were either used or sold to buy 
other materials for a building for the trades 
classes. 2 

A labor survey was conducted by volun- 
teers, and a factory secured which employs 
500 women and 100 men. Work is going 
forward on getting new strawberry acreage 
planted and arranging for a fresh market; 
working up a grade A egg route; helping 
with farm credit problems. Schools have 
been held for farmers in farm management, 
dairying, animal husbandry, and poultry. 

In general, the county reports, the rural- 
development program has created interest, 
brought out leadership, and stimulated the 
income of Macon County in many ways, 


HARDIN MAKES PROGRESS 


Hardin County reports extension of electric 
service; work toward establishing 2. in- 
dustrial plants in the county (1 a pulp 
mill to provide a market for the county's 
timber resources; placement of 2 trades 
teachers in county high schools; organization 
of 8 additional rural communities; or- 
ganization of an agricultural council to dis- 
cuss and plan agricultural projects at 
monthly meetings; promotion of home 
gardens; promotion of new cash crops such 
as okra, pepper, beans, popcorn, strawberries, 
and sorghum; acceleration of soil mapping; 
health surveys, and resulting progress in 
health practices; expansion of rural library 
service; new telephone service; beginning of 
a meat-type hog program through placing of 
registered sires in different communities; 
food preservation demonstrations; promotion 
of egg-laying projects; help with additional 
FHA loans, 

NEW COUNTIES ENTHUSIASTIC 


Just entering the program, Marion County 
reports organization of its county committee 
and subcommittees. There has been excel- 
lent cooperation,” the committee reports. 

Houston County says that the county's 
leadership “accepted the challenge of the 
Rural Development Program enthusiasti- 
cally.” Committee findings are being studied 
to chart a definite course of development for 
the entire county. “This will mean the use 
of every citizen to develop constructively all 
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resources to make better Incomes now and 
assure a continued better way of life for 
generations yet unborn.” The real work is 
yet to be done, Houston County says, but “the 
door of opportunity is open.” 

The work being done In these five counties 
Is establishing a pattern that can benefit 
other counties, believe those who are par- 
ticipating. Seldom on such a broad scale 
have people and their organizations so united 
their thinking, their knowledge, and their 
efforts to find out where they are, and what 
they have to work with, and then chart a 
course to reach goals possible to them by 
working together, say members of the county 
and State committees. 


Passport Racket Springs Into Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Stroudsburg (Pa.) Record of 
May 10, 1957: 

PASSPORT Racket SPRINGS INTO OPEN 

WASHINGTON, May 9,—A report exposing 
an International passport racket that ille- 
gally feeds Chinese Communist Government 
agents into the United States will explode 
into open congressional hearings here soon. 

Now in the hands of worried Immigration 
and Justice Department officials, this docu- 
ment will lay bare the activities of a ring 
of citizenship brokers in Hong Kong, selling 
fake United States entry papers for $3,000 
ahead. The Red Chinese Government, says 
the report, is the broker's best customer. 

The crooked brokers utilize the derivative 
citizenship provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (McCarran-Walter law) 
to draft their false papers. These provi- 
sions permit any child of an American citi- 
zens, regardless of that child's color, creed, 
or birthplace, to enter the United States 
outside and beyond regular immigration 
quotas, 

PLANNED PROGRAM 

Once inside the United States, according 
to the report, the Red agents engage in a 
planned Communist program with three sep- 
arate aims: 

1. Destruction of all restrictions imposed 
on foreign immigration into the United 
States, and repeal of the entire Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

2. Creation of Communist cells in the 
Chinatowns which make up a part of more 
than a score of United States cities, and of 
cities in other countries, 

3. Extortion, to compel the approximately 
16 million overseas Chinese in 50 countries 
around the world to send cash to families, 
or “investment brokers,” inside Communist 
China. 

The liberal McCarran-Walter Act which 
controls foreign immigration into the United 
States does not bar a foreigner from entering 
the country simply because he or she comes 
from a Communist-controlled state. 

Once such a foreign child wins admission 
to this country, it is eligible at the proper 
time to apply for citizenship papers and 
remain here permanently. 

More than 100 so-called citizenship brok- 
ers acting as agents for fraudulent claim- 
ants to American have been iden- 
tined by the Hong Kong United States con- 
Sulate general and the British Crown Colony 
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police. Prosecution of such brokers for 
fraud—no other way is possible—has in- 
creased in recent months, Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to figures on file, no sooner is one 
ring of brokers smashed by police, than an- 
other springs into existence. 

The fraud brokers establish contact with 
Chinese whom the Communist Chinese Gov- 
ernment wishes to send to America, and pro- 
vide them with false Chinese-American 
families living in the United States. Then. 
the brokers carefully coach the applicants to 
face examination by United States consular 
agents. They are so skillful, and so thor- 
ough, according to the report, that they ac- 
tually match blood types of the applicants 
with that of “mothers” and “fathers” in 
America. Since American investigators are 
not permitted to go behind the Chinese Com- 
munist Bamboo Curtain, issuance of pass- 
ports depends on documents. 

“Hong Kong is today the most active stag- 
ing point in the world for illegal Chinese im- 
migration to the United States and Canada,” 
said the report now in the hands of authori- 
ties. “Unscrupulous citizenship brokers, 
with the assistance of undercover represent- 
atives in Red China and America, have been 
fraudulently processing Chinese into the 
United States as bona fide citizens. 

“This for an average of $500, with a bal- 
ance of $2,500 payable upon approved entry.” 

The traffic in illegal Chinese entries began 
originally with the sumggling of so-called 
relatives by Chinese merchants, laundrymen, 
etc. to use as workers or servants. Since the 
Communist conquest of the China mainland, 
however, the Red rulers have used the device 
to infiltrate agents by the hundred. 

Many such illegal entrants into the United 
States join subversive movements. Some 
such subversives come over at the express 
orders, and by arrangement, of the Com- 
munist government; others are blackmailed 
into subversion after arrival in the United 
States. 


Immigration authorities have found in 
recent months that these immigrants con- 
centrate in work aimed at complete destruc- 
tion of all bars against flooding immigration 
into the United States. This foreign-insti- 
gated campaign proved so effective last year 
that forces campaigning for amendments 
wrecking the McCarran-Walter actually won 
their adoption In the United States Senate. 
Representative Warn, Democrat, of, Penn- 
sylvania, managed to block similar House ac- 
tion as the clock ticked away closing mo- 
ments of the 1956 session of Congress. 

These amendments have been reintro- 
duced this year, and a nip-and-tuck battle 
over their enactment will be waged in Con- 

Forces defending the existing liberal 
immigration laws have organized to fight 
subversive programs aimed at the law. The 
American Legion and numerous other 
patriotic societies have asked voters every- 
where to write and telegraph their repre- 
sentative in Congress, demanding a yote to 
preserve immigration law as it stands today. 


Proposals To Import Natural Gas 
Threaten Domestic Fuel Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in de- 
fense of America’s fuel industries, I ad- 
dressed the House on April 11 to point 
out the dangers inherent in the threat 


‘mission. 
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to import natural gas into the United 
States. In the intervening weeks I have 
discussed the problem with a number of 
my colleagues and am happy to note 
that there is a widespread sympathy 
for the coal miner, the railroad worker, 
and other segments of our populace who 
would suffer the direct economic impact 
pve gas were to invade our fuel mar- 
ets. 

I was particularly pleased that the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Bartey] took the floor on April 17 to ex- 
press his concern over the applications 
of the international pipeline groups that 
are now before the Federal Power Com- 
As one of the leading author- 
ities in Congress on international trade, 
Congressman Batley very eloquently 
pointed out the perilous implications 
contained in these applications; at the 
same time he testified against any phi- 
losophy that would permit sacrifice of 
American jobs for the sake of quick 
profits for foreign investors, 

Today hearings on the several appli- 
cations to import Canadian gas will be 


* resumed before the Federal Power Com- 


mission. While it is expected that the 
Commission will exercise its clear public 
duty and give consideration to all of the 
ramifications of this highly complex is- 
sue, Congress must be reminded that the 
Commission lacks explicit authority 
with which to act decisively on behalf 
of the American public at large on such 
problems. The only standard contained 
in the act is a provision in section 3 re- 
quiring that the Commission authorize 
importation of natural gas unless it find 
that such proposals “will not be con- 
sistent with the public interest.” This 
directive is entirely too vague and in- 
definite. I am convinced that the Com- 
mission needs a legislative mandate from 
the Congress to consider such other fac- 
tors as the potential damage to the econ- 
omy of the United States, including 
losses to the coal and railroad industries, 
unemployment, and overall effect on the 
national defense. 

While I am hopeful that these matters 
will be taken into consideration by the 
FPC in the present case, I nevertheless 
feel that Congress should not delay in 
amending the Natural Gas Act so as to 
require consideration of these necessary 
factors in the public interest. I am 
therefore today introducing a bill which 
would amend section 3 of the act in 
this manner: 

That section 3 of the Natural Gas Act is 
amended by inserting between the second 
and third sentences thereof a new sentence 
as follows: “It shall not be deemed to be 


‘consistent with the public interest to au- 


thorize the exportation or importation of 
natural gas in any case where the Commis- 
sion finds that such exportation or importa- 
tion will result in economic dislocation, un- 
employment, or injury to competing fuel 
industries of the United States.” 


Talso call attention to an excerpt from 
the opinion of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in the basic Northwest gas cases 
defining policies on importation of natu- 
ral gas June 16, 1954. It follows: 

The Pacific Northwest is the one remain- 
ing large area of this country with a great 
need for natural gas but which is still 
without this highly desirable fuel and raw 
material. It is a section where great indus- 
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trial expansion has occurred and is still in 
progress, and one which has played and 
continues to occupy a very important role 
in the national defense, The record amply 
demonstrates that it has a real desire and 
need for natural gas. 

The Natural Gas Act imposes upon this 
Commission the duty to protect the Amer- 
ican public in all possible respects through 
the regulation and control of the transmis- 
sion and wholesale sale of natural gas. It 
is most essential that the domestic consum- 
ers and much of the industry in any area 
into which natural gas is introduced be 
reasonably assured of a firm supply, so far 
as is possible through such regulation and 
control. We would fall in our duty if we 
did not jeofously retain and exercise our 
full legal powers to this end. Therefore, 
in granting an application under section 3 of 
the act for the importation of natural gas, 
the Commission must not fail to give the 
fullest possibie protection to all the pro- 
spective consumers, 2 

Such protection would not be afforded to 
any segment of the American people if its 
sole source of essential natural gas were 
through importation from a foreign country 
without some intergovernmental agreement 
assuring the continued adequacy of its sup- 
ply. Otherwise, all control over the produc- 
tion, allocation, and transportation to our 
border of such natural gas would be in the 
hands of agencies of foreign governments, 
whose primary interest would of necessity 
always be in the needs and advantages of 
their own people, and whose judgments and 
actions would be essentially dependent upon 
Public opinion within that country, rather 
than upon the interests of American con- 
sumers, Regardless of any long and 
cherished friendly relations with any nelgh- 
bor nation able to supply such area with 
natural gas, it would not be in the public 
interest to permit the importation of its gas 
as the sole source for the consumers in need 
of an uninterruptible supply at a reasonable 
price, which should always be assured by this 
Commission to the full extent of its powers, 


That quotation, Mr, Speaker, is in- 
serted in the Recor at this time as a re- 
minder to the Commission, to Members 
of Congress, to potential customers of the 
proposed pipelines, and to the American 
public. The quotation is official warning 
from the Federal Power Commission that 
to permit United States consumers to 
become dependent upon a foreign source 
of-fuel supply would be irrational and 
hazardous, My amendment to section 3 
of the Natural Gas Act removes the pos- 
sibility of any misinterpretation of that 
philosophy expressed by the Commission 
in June 1954. I trust that the amend- 
ment will be quickly adopted in order 
that the Commission will have this pre- 
cept as a positive guide for its decision on 
the applications now before it, 


Salute to Bill Streit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day at this very hour the Birmingham, 
Ala., Kiwanis Club is honoring Bill 
Streit, at a surprise luncheon in Bir- 
mingham. This luncheon is in recogni- 
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tion of his splendid contribution to sports 


in the United States and throughout the 


world for the past 53 years. In view of 
Bill Streit's lifetime of activity in ath- 
letics, first as an outstanding participant 
in his youth, and later on as an actively 
interested coach, referee, and promoter, 
I believe it is entirely fitting, as his Con- 
gressman, to tell you something of this 
good man, and to ask the Members of 
the House to join with the Birmingham 
Kiwanis Club, as well as his friends and 
admirers throughout Alabama and the 
United States, in paying tribute to this 
fine American. 

In the years 1904-05, Bill Streit first 
distinguished himself as a track star and 
as a tackle on the football team while a 
student at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn; Ala. Later, while attending 
Washington and Lee University in Lex- 
ington, Va., Mr. Streit was chosen by his 
teammates as captain of both the track 
and the football teams. 

In 1924, as well as in the next two suc- 
ceeding Olympics in 1928 and 1932, Bill 
Streit served with distinction as the 
manager of the United States wrestling 
team during the international Olympic 
games. He was the first American to be 
accorded the honor of selection as vice 
president of the international wrestling 
commission. 

Having continued his active contribu- 
tion to the internatioal Olympics during 
the intervening years, he was wisely 
chosen as a member of the executive 
committee of the international Olympics 
for the games in 1948 and 1952. Only 
last year, he attended the 1956 Olympics 
in Australia as an unusually interested 
onlooker. 

In addition, Bill Streit has made a sig- 
nificant contribution, locally and na- 
tionally, to the cause of sports over these 
years. This is amply evidenced by his 
able service from 1933 to the present 
time as the chairman and referee of the 
annual southeastern conference college 
track meet held in Birmingham. He 
has also for many years been president 
of the southeastern amateur athletic 
union. 

While subtracting nothing from these 
richly deserved honors, I believe they 
serve more to point up and emphasize the 
even greater contributions Bill Streit 
has made in the betterment of our inter- 
national relationships with foreign na- 
tions through the promotion of sports 
and athletic contests, and the significant 
influence he has had on the health and 
wholesome living of young Americans 
everywhere. 

While all our citizens of Birmingham, 
which is Bill Streit's hometown, are gen- 
uinely proud to call him our own, his 
dedicated service and leadership right- 
fully make him a citizen of the Nation 
and of the world. 

I therefore am privileged to pay my 
deepest respects to Mr. Streit, along with 
the members of the Kiwanis Club, and 
some 30 to 40 of his other sports-loving 
friends throughout the United States 
who, without Mr. Streit's knowledge, are 
in Birmingham to honor their friend to- 
day and to pay tribute for the rich con- 
tribution he has made toward a better 
America and a better world, 
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Oklahoma Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL ALBERT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the great 


State of Oklahoma is having a birthday 
this year. She is 50 years old. Her 


progress at her midcentury mark is un- 


paralleled in the history of our country, 

We want one and all to come to our 
birthday party. This party will con- 
tinue until November 16, which is State- 
hood Day. We have the accommoda- 
tions for you. Within the past few years 
we have developed the finest recreational 
facilities in the United States. Wehave 
the most modern lodges, cabins, and 
playground facilities to be found any- 
where. The result is that our lakes and 
parks are attracting more visitors than 
any recreation areas in the country. 

In the June issue of American Mer- 
cury, Henry Carlton Jones describes 
Oklahoma's new look in a most interest- 
ing article. I hope you will read it and 
decide to spend your vacation in Okla- 
homa. The article follows: 

OKLAHOMA ENTERPRISE: A New Look 
(By Henry Carlton Jones) 

If you've never visited Oklahoma and plc- 
ture it in your mind as a semiarid region, 
you're in for a surprise, Oklahoma today 
is dotted from border to border with a sys- 
tem of large and small manmade lakes 
They range in size from huge 95,000 acre 
Lake Texoma to Httle fellows of only a few 
hundred acres. But most of Oklahoma's 
13 State park lakes cover several thousand 
acres. And the fishing is superb. 

But the unusual aspect of Oklahoma's 
emergence from an almost arid State to a 
playground of sparkling waters is the series 
of six big ultramodern, State-owned resort 
lodges on the banks of these lakes. 

All of them were built without a cent of 
expense to Oklahoma taxpayers. 

Other States own resorts, lodges and simil- 
lar enterprises, but, unlike Oklahoma, all 
these States have built and support their 
resorts through taxes. Oklahoma's lodges 
and resorts were financed through the sale 
of self-liquidating bonds to private Invest- 
ment firms. The lodges and concessions are 
leased to professional resort and hotel op- 
erators who know their business and run 
them with a smooth efficiency. Prices are 
reasonable and accommodations are lux- 
urious 

In about 20 years or so the original cost 
of these Oklahoma luxury resorts will have 
been completely liquidated, the bonds will 
be retired, and the State will own the lodges, 
free of indebtedness. 

First of the Oklahoma lodges was the one 
at Lake Murray, opened to the public in 1949 
during the administration of Governor Roy 
J. Turner, This one was frankly an experi- 
ment and came only after several years of 
debating and doubt. But finally, the Okla- 
homa State Planning and Resources Board 
got the green light from the legislature and 
self-liquidating bonds were sold to cover cost 
of constructing the 26-room lodge and 78 
cottages. The main lodge building was built 
of native stone and timber but was ot the 
new modern, functional type of architecture 
with wide expanses of glass facing the lake. 
It was strategically placed on a point of land 
jutting out between 2 fingers of the 7,000- 
acre lake, 
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Its setting was especially fortunate. Lo- 
cated in the rolling Arbuckle’ Mountains a 
few miles from Ardmore, in southern Okla- 
homa, it is midway between Oklahoma City 
and Dallas, Tex., a distance of about 110 miles 
each way, and it was an instant success. It 
is still hard to tell whether Oklahomans or 
Texans like Lake Murray Lodge best, because 
they use it in about equal numbers. 

The venture has been so successful that 
the lodge has recently been increased to 55 
rooms, all air-conditioned, the dining room 
has been enlarged to seat 500, and a conven- 
tion hall seating 700 has been added. There 
is also a large swimming pool, a total of 86 
cottages now, many with two bedrooms, nu- 
merous campsites, and picnic areas, and an 
extensive dockage and boating area for fish- 
ermen and water enthusiasts. 

Total cost of the Lake Murray Lodge, in- 
cluding the recent enlargement runs well 
past $1 million, and its bonds are being re- 
tired on schedule out of earnings. 

But elaborate as it is, the Lake Murray 
Lodge is already being topped by newer Okla- 
homa lodges. The one at Lake Texoma, com- 
pleted May 1956, contains 106 air-conditioned 
rooms, has an extra 20-room fisherman's 
lodge, 80 cottages, huge dining room, an 
enormous swimming pool, wide paths, and 
community convention area. 

The Texoma Lodge cost a total of $2,029,042 
and it, like the first venture, was financed 
by sale of self-retired bonds sold to in- 
vestors, mostly located in eastern money 
centers. 

Lake Texoma sprawls over 95,000 acres in 
southeastern Oklahoma and was created by 
impounding the waters of the Red River, Wa- 
shita River, Pennington Creek, and several 
smaller streams. The dam—fourth largest 
dirt-fill dam in the world—is located just 
over the line in Texas, but practically all the 
lake is on Oklahoma territory and is flanked 
on the Oklahoma side by 2,600-acre Texoma 
State park where the lodge is located. 

And, while you may find it hard to believe 
such figures, data supplied by the United 
States Corps of Engineers, who operate the 
dam project, show that Lake Texoma broke 
the alltime national attendance record in 
1956 with 7,461,000 visitors. The visitors to 
all the Oklahoma lakes numbered 16,153,400 
in 1956. 

Completed and opened to the public in 
May 1956 was the Quartz Mountain State 
Park Lodge, near the town of Altus, in south- 
western Oklahoma, This big lake, about the 
size of Lake Murray's 7,000 acres, is located in 
a park of 11,000 acres. 

The Quartz Mountain Lodge cost $718,000 
and consists of a 46-room air-conditioned 
main lodge structure, plus ten 2-bedroom 
cottages, dining room to seat 200, large 
swimming pool and the usual camping and 
boating facilities. This is in the heart of 
the oldtime Comanche Indian country and 
there are many historic spots of interest in 
the area. The lake is blue and deep and is 
well stocked with bass, crappies, and other 
pan fish. 

Another big lodge is the new 104-room 
structure in Lake Sequoyah State Park on 
the banks of Fort Gibson Reservoir, a 20,000 
acre expanse of clear blue water fed by Grand 
River, one of Oklahoma's best fishing streams. 
In addition to the air-conditioned lodge 
there are 50 cottages plus a 20-room fisher- 
man's lodge, a big swimming pool, and con- 
vention facilities. 

This park is a few miles northeast of 
Muskogee in east central Oklahoma in the 
historic Cookson Hills country, once a hang- 
out of outlaws in Oklahoma’s rowdy and 
fancy-free past. Cost of the Sequoyah Lodge 
was about $1,600,858, It opened in midsum- 
mer 1956. The State park in which it is 
located covers 2,600 acres set aside as a 
game preserve and deer are plentiful there. 

Smallest of the park lodges in the Okla- 
homa system is the one at Roman Nose State 
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Park, near Watonga, about 70 miles north- 
west of Oklahoma City. This lodge contains 
only 20 rooms and has 4 cottages. 

It opened in April 1956, and plans are 
already being made to double its size. This 
park takes its name after Chief Roman Nose 
of the Cheyennes who once made the can- 
yons of the park area his winter tribal head- 
quarters. The lake here is small, slightly 
lass than 100 acres, but it is fed by several 
springs, providing water that is cold enough 
for the lake to be stocked with trout in 
addition to bass. 

Bonds have recently been sold and con- 
tracts let for the sixth of Oklahoma's lodges 
in Tenkiller State Park near Tahlequah. 
This lodge will cost $582,000 and will con- 
tain 47 air-conditioned rooms, 4 duplex 
cabins; and picnic areas will furnish 50 out- 
door fireplaces and numerous camp sites. 
Plans include a dining room for 200 persons 
and the usual big outdoor swimming pool. 

Tenkiller, if one may make a choice, is 
probably the most scenic of the 13 Oklahoma 
State lakes. It was created by damming the 
rock-lined, fast-running Illinois River, one 
of America's most famous small-mouth bass 
streams, and the water is well over 100 feet 
deep in many of its narrow necks and chan- 
nels, The water of the lake is a sparkling 
blue green and, with the pine-clad hills sur- 
rounding it, this lake is a vacationist’s 
delight. In 1955, even without the lodge, 
Tenkiller attracted 1,348,500 visitors, again 
using official records of the United States 
Corps of Engineers who operate the reservoir. 

Total cost of these 6 lodge projects exceeds 
$7,200,000 and the chances are that none of 
them would have been bullt if tax money 
had been required to build them. 

Fifteen years ago Oklahoma's tourist in- 
dustry consisted chiefly of those travellers 
who. were, unavoidably, compelled to cross 
the State and who had no inclination or 
particular incentive to linger. 

But now Oklahoma boasts over 1,000 square 
miles of lake water and claims to be second 
only to Minnesota in the amount of inland 
fishing water. Since the construction of 
these big lakes and their luxury lodges, tour- 
ists and vacationists have discovered Okla- 
homa as a new playground and are coming in 
swarms. And thousands of Oklahomans who 
used to go to other States for their vacations 
are now enjoying the attractions of their 
own State. 

How did all this happen? Who thought it 
up? 

Not any one man. Several persons, in fact 
a lot of Oklahomans played a part in the 
creation of the new Oklahoma, but probably 
the most potent influence and the strongest 
voice advocating these developments has 
been Oklahoma City publisher E. K. Gaylord, 
owner of the Daily Oklahoman and Okla- 
homa City Times. 

Several years ago Mr. Gaylord, who is a 
spry gentleman in his early 80's and still 
the active head of his publishing empire, 
pointed out a fact to Oklahomans that few 
of them had realized and many found hard 
to believe. 

“Oklahoma,” said Mr. Gaylord, “has more 
rivers and streams inside its border than any 
other State in the Union * * * yet we have 
very little usable water because we allow it 
to run into Oklahoma on one side and run 
out on the other.” 

Then he asked a simple question. “Why not 
stop some of this water in Oklahoma?” He 
advocated certain streams and cre- 
ating lakes for flood- control purposes, to 
reduce soil erosion and for irrigation. 

Mr. Gaylord assigned staff members on his 
paper to prepare articles about Oklahoma's 
possibilities as a tourist center * * * if 
there was water. He dug into the chances of 
bringing new industries to Oklahoma * * * 
if there was water. R G. Miller, columnist 
for Mr. Gaylord's Times, thumped his drums 
for years on the same subject and was one 
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of the early advocates of a State-owned resort 
lodge. Nobody, at that time, dreamed there 
was a chance of having more than one. 

Eventually wheels turned. Legislation was 
enacted in Washington and in Oklahoma. 
One big lake after another was built and 
with the lakes came the more urgent need 
for public accommodations, 

Lake Murray Lodge was first. Now there 
are six. If Oklahoma will build lodges in 
its seven other State parks remains to be 
seen. 

But if the investors continue to want 
Oklahoma bonds the chances are that still 
more lodges will be built. Like most new 
enterprises the newest lodges have had a few 
troubles but their operators and the officials 
of the State Planning and Resources Board 
are confident they will become successes like 
their predecessor at Lake Murray. 


Address by Hon. Alan Bible Before Jack- 
sonian Democratic Club, Easton, Pa., 
May 8, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 
SPEECH BY Hon. ALAN BIBLE, OF NEVADA, AT 

THE 6lsT ANNUAL BANQUET, JACKSONIAN 

Democratic CLUÐ, Easton, Pa., May 8, 1957 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, it's 
a pleasure to be here tonight. Democrats 
all over the Nation have been joining the 
past few weeks in Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinners, and it always gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to delve into the historical past 
of our party and pause to reexamine the basic 
concepts of our Democracy as created by Jef- 
ferson and Jackson. 

I want to compliment you of the 15th Con- 
gressional District here in Pennsylvania for 
recognizing that in this great Democratic 
Party of ours we need honest, capable lead- 
ership. You have demonstrated this by 
electing my good friend, Francis E. WALTER, 
to the United States Congress for 13 con- 
secutive terms. 

Your Congressman is a great Democrat, one 
who recognizes the many troublesome prob- 
lems facing our Nation today. You should 
also take pride that your Congressman, along 
with my illustrious predecessor, the late Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, like some of 
our great political forefathers, had the cour- 
age and foresight to go forward with a com- 
plete codification of our complex immigra- 
tion laws, resulting in what we now know 
as the Walter-McCarran Act. 

In this regard you might be interested 
in knowing that Senator McCarran always 
ee said that when anyone praised 

tion law it was called the 
5 Act; but when they cussed 
it out, which was the more usual attitude, 
it was referred to as the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

Whatever one may call it—it stands as the 
product of the fortitude of two strong men— 
strong in that they stood up against violent 
pressures and antagonisms from all sides. 

Few people understood what these two 
men were trying to do, or what they did— 
namely, to bring order out of chaos by put- 
ting together the many hundreds of amend- 
ments, all affecting our immigration laws, 
so that our system might operate as it was 
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intended to do—which was to protect this 
great country from conquest by immigra- 
tion—the inevitable result had our doors 
been thrown wide open to all of those who 
sought to come here. 

Through all of our history, we have wel- 
comed immigrants who came to make Amer- 
ica their home and become a part of all it 
means. They came because they believed 
in our form of government. They did not 
come here to destroy it, as was the intention 
of many individuals and certainly of some 
other countries, anxious to bend us to their 
will. 

It was good that some recognized the 
possibility of the internal destruction of this 
great democracy, if the Communist design 
of patient planting of their agents here 
among us could have been carried to the 
ultimate. 

Thank God for farsighted men who will 
bear the scorn and pressures, rather than 
take one chance on sacrificing the freedom 
this country has enjoyed since Thomas Jef- 
ferson and his kind molded this fine Govern- 
ment some one hundred and eighty years 


ago. 

It is imperative that we, as Democrats, 
support men for election who have such 
constructive ideas, those who can examine 
present-day policies—and offer the leader- 
ship and intelligence that will stand through 
the years. 

Men, such as Thomas Jefferson, the founder 
of our democracy; and Andrew Jackson, 
soldier, lawyer, and statesman—were men 
of action. 

It has been said: Few men write their own 
epitaphs, but it was like Thomas Jefferson 
to do so—and from the long inventory of 
his honors and achievements, he selected 
three items by which he wished to be judged 
by his Maker and fellowman. He discarded 
all the honors that had been conferred upon 
him, ignored all the offices he had filled, and 
simply inscribed upon his tomb, the fact 
that he had written, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Virginia Statute for Reli- 
gious Liberty, and had founded the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

In making this selection, Jefferson showed 
Temarkable insight into his own character 
and estimated with remarkable accuracy the 
verdict of posterity upon his public services. 

It has been said of Andrew Jackson, that 
he taught the people to rule. Jackson be- 
lieved “It is better in the long run that the 
people should rule themselves badly, than 
that another should rule them well,” Here 
he expressed true democracy. 

In Jackson's era, the people had still not 
learned to rule. They made many grievous 
mistakes, but they made a great step upward 
when they wrested the powers of govern- 
ment from the hands of the few and placed 
them where they belonged in a democracy— 
in the hands of many. 

Jackson, in the Presidency, ad- 
monished the people that it was not the 
prerequisite of any favored class or condi- 
tion of society, but that the humblest might 
aspire to it and achieve it by merit alone. 

Jackson was the incarnation of a popular 
hope, the realization of a popular ambition. 
He was, to the people, a demonstration. The 
people had learned to rule. 

We have a solid foundation for all America, 
in Jefferson's Declaration of Independence; 
and we have now, and have always had, men 
in the Democratic Party, willing to give this 
type of advanced leadership. 

I have great faith in the American people. 
We all make mistakes, and most of us prop- 
erly acknowledge them. I am also firm in 
my belief that the mistake made by the 
voters in electing a Republican President in 
1956 is now being recognized and will be 
rectified in 1960. In the meantime, we need 
to strengthen our Congress with men who 
will not kowtow and acquiesce to a vacil- 
lating leadership. 
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One only needs to read the headlines in 
the dally papers to recognize the type of 
leadership the Republican Party is offering 
America today. Often, the confusing and 
conflicting remarks of the Republican leaders 
offer more laughs than the comic strips. 

Over the past weekend, while the Presi- 
dent was teeing off on 3 different golf 
course in 3 different States—on 3 dif- 
ferent days—congressional leaders of his 
own party, the Republican Party, were teeing 
off on their own party’s Republican platform 
and legislative program as advanced by their 
own Republican President. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican of 
Arizona, was the first to tee off—and he did 
this on the all-time high, peacetime budget, 
advanced by his party's leader, President 
Eisenhower. Republican GOLDWATER said he 
was against this topheavy budget and would 
oppose unnecessary expenditures. He went a 
little further, in an essay on modern Repub- 
licanism, in one of the Nation's leading 
magazines. He stated therein that in 1953, 
Republican Party philosophy was referred to 
as “dynamic Republicanism.” That was fol- 
lowed by “progressive conservatism,” which 
was followed by “middle of the road,” and 
now is known as modern Republicanism.” 
He referred to these Madison Avenue catch 
phrases as “meaningless platitudes,” and 
continued that it was impossible for a politi- 
cal party to remain vigorous and strong if it 
is constantly plagued by shadings and 
changes in its philosophy and purpose. 

Senator WI LIAN KNOWLAND, Republican 
minority leader in the Senate, was not to be 
outdone. Sparked by this beautiful mashie 
shot of Go_pwater’s, he immediately picked 
up his club and teed off on President Eisen- 
hower's Federal aid-to-education program, 
declaring it was not needed now, even though 
he, along with other Republicans, were es- 
pousing the great need for this national 
program when they sought the voters’ sup- 
port at the last election. 

Meade Alcorn, recently named chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, and 
the President's personal choice for the post 
was teeing off at a western conference of Re- 
publican leaders in Salt Lake City. He stated 
that it was high time the Republicans in 
Congress and in the Nation joined together 
and sold the Eisenhower farm policy to the 
farmers of America, Apparently Mr. Alcorn 
did not realize that Republican Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, had teed off 
a few days earlier and stated he was not 
satisfied with the way and manner the agri- 
culture policy was working. Well, I don't 
know many farmers that are satisfied either. 

I want to tell you here tonight, the Madi- 
son Avenue advertising boys did the greatest 
selling job in their careers when they sold 
a Republican platform—now one of unfilled 
promises—and a Republican President to the 
people of this Nation. 

Of course, all the boys in the advertising 
game were after was that 15 and 2 percent 
commission. 

The American people are now seeing what 
can happen when they bite on an advertis- 
ing gimmick that favors a form of govern- 
ment offering coupon clipping and give- 
aways to only the favored business interests 
of our Nation. 

We Democrats have in the past and now 
stand for a program of giving equal oppor- 
tunities to all—and I believe the majority of 
voters are sick and tired of receiving Re- 
publican packages of vold and unredeema- 
ble promises. 

I think we owe a vote of thanks to the 
President’s brother Edgar, who while re- 
cently visiting the Nation's Capital and his 
brother, enlightened the American voters 
further on the White House palace guard 
and the extravagant budget. In fact I'm 
told on reliable authority—that “I Like Ed- 
gar” buttons are now more popular than “I 
Like Ike” buttons. 
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Goy. Orville Freeman, of Minnesota, stated 
the President was going on the radio to de- 
fend his alltime high budget—and the Re- 
publicans in Congress had made a request 
of the networks for equal time. 

Personally, I'm looking forward to this 
radio talk. If the President can give a fresh 
and vigorous viewpoint for the need of this 
budget—one without contradiction—I'm 
certain we all will welcome the explanation, 

As you remember, when our great Demo- 
cratic Congressman and House Speaker, 
Sam RAYBURN, received the President's 
budget, he was told, as were other Congress- 
men, that Members should examine the 
budget and make cuts if they could find un- 
necessary expenditures. 

Republican Secretary Humphrey stated 
that if it wasn’t cut we'd have a depression 
that would curl our hair. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, in all seriousness, and realizing 
the American taxpayer was in no mood for 
foolish expenditures—after much study. 
called on the President, to make recommen- 
dations in cutting his proposed expenditures. 

Following several days and many news 
articles, the President was quoted as saying 
at his regular press conference, and I quote, 
“I tell you it is futile to talk about the 
United States keeping up the position it 
must keep up in the world, and measurably 
sticking to the programs that have already 
been adopted in the United States, or have 
been agreed to be necessary, and cut the 
budget severely.” 

Now, less than 2 weeks later, the Presi- 
dent notified the Congress that the budget 
could be cut approximately a billion and a 
half dollars. 

I sincerely hope the people of the Nation 
are following these quotes—this on and off 
again policy of modern Republicanism. I 
would welcome a third explanation—al- 
though I feel it hardly necessary—for this 
85th Democratic Congress, that is now 
charged with holding the pursestrings, has 
already and will continue to make sizable 
cuts. 

This Democratic Congress recognizes 
where the money is going—and where it 
comes from; and, in spite of the pleas from 
the Republican executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, they intend to tighten the purse- 
strings. 

We Democrats recognize good American 
citizens have never refused a just budget, 
particularly if they thought the money was 
being spent wisely and on worthy projects 
for building a greater Nation. 

We need to tell our people that the Re- 
publican Party leaders who told us they 
would economize, who would end growing 
bureaucracy, who couldn't fathom large 
Government budgets—have at long last 
caught on—and are expanding in a wreckless 
and disastrous fashion. 

A very eminent and distinguished gen- 
stelman, speaking up in Paterson, N. J., a 
few years back, had this to say: “I don't 
know what the amount of taxes represents 
when we talk of $70 billion. Is that this 
room full of bills, or is it three truck loads? 
I don’t know. But I do know this—we 
can't afford what we're spending and stay 
strong enough to lead the world to peace,” 

Yes, that was Candidate Eisenhower speak- 
ing in 1952. Well, it is apparent to Con- 
gress that he still doesn't realize how much 
money this is—for he is now asking for 
more—and this, mind you, in peacetime. 

We need to tell the voters of America 
that this party, so concerned with growing 
bureaucracy, is now employing more people 
than ever, with 2½ million on Government 
payrolls, exclusive of the military—just a 
slight increase of 46,000 employees over the 
last calendar year. 

In January of 1957 the Government had 
the biggest payroll ever, a monthly payroll 
of $1 billion. It also had an increase for 
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the month of nearly 3,500 employees. It 
is no wonder the President finds it neces- 
sary to defend his budget—for I can tell 
you that few Democratic Members of Con- 
gress will come to his defense. 

It was interesting for me to learn that 
the first general tax laid down by the United 
States in 1798, a tax calling for payment of 
a special levy on houses and windows—led 
to the Fries rebellion—known then as the 
liberty insurrection, and that this rebel- 
lion was actually opposed by residents of 
your fine city of Easton. These residents 
did not go along with the views of the lead- 
ers of the rebellion, who thought the tax 
wur being collected to finance a war with 
France. 

I hope you all remember these famous 
remarks which were made 4 years ago, and 
I quote: “Certainly I know that we must 
find a substitute for the purely temporary 
business of bolstering the free nations 
through annual handouts, that get neither 
permanent nor real friends“ that was Can- 
didate Eisenhower speaking—however, now 
we are led to believe by this administration 
that we should finance practically every na- 
tion on the face of the globe. 

Four long years have elapsed since this 
classic statement was made and we're still 
in the same boat. Only now we have added 
some 19 nations to our coattails who for- 
merly were not receiving foreign-aid assist- 
ance, 

The Republican Party, despite President 
Eisenhower's victory in November, remains 
a sectional party. It does not have the 
nationwide responsibilities or accountability 
to the voters as a whole. A sectional party 
can promise the voters the moon with a 
fence around it, as long as it doesn't offend 
the voters of its own particular region. It 
can say anything that is expedient, with a 
blithe disregard for the consequences. 

The Democratic Party does not and will 
not have that advantage. We cannot com- 
pete with the Republicans on the basis of 
promises. But, we can outperform the Re- 
publicans—and as long as we do this, the 
promises that we do make will ring in the 
ears of the voter with conviction. 

The 84th Congress, under the leadership 
of LYNDON JOHNSON and Sam RAYBURN, was 
a Congress of performance. I sometimes 
feel that one of our major errors last fall 
was a failure to exploit the record of the 
84th Congress and drive it home to the 
American people. 

It was the Congress that passed the dollar 
minimum wage. 

It was the Congress that lowered the re- 
tirement age for women, 

It was the Congress that provided dis- 
ability payments to our workingmen at age 
of 50. 

It was the Congress that increased Fed- 
eral payments for assistance to the aged, 
blind, and dependent children, 

It was the Congress that enacted the 
highway bill—after deleting Republican 
efforts designed to provide a windfall for 
the favored few. 

It was the Congress that kept public 
housing alive despite the best efforts of the 
Republicans to kill it. 

These were only a few of the achieve- 
ments. But they serve as the basis for my 
confidence that the 85th Congress—still in 
Democratic hands—will go on to even 
greater performance, 

A political party must always face up to 
the probiems of the present and the future. 
But its proposals will always have greater 
appeal when the American people realize 
and know that it has performed in the past. 

Wo've been moving rather cautiously so 
far in this session of Congress, but we've 
found out many things that will give us the 
energy and ammuntion for exposing the un- 
stable policies offered by our opponents. 
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Yes, we've been untangling the maze of 
figures and policies, and we're ready for 
action. 

I predict as I stand here tonight that the 
85th Democratic Congress will not let the 
American public down. 

We have exercised patience—awaiting 
sane leadership from the executive branch 
of Government—without success. 

We shall now tee off on our own, and con- 
tinue to formulate legislation that will guide 
America onward. 


A Bill To Preserve the Distinctive 
Character of Military Uniforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, military 
men should be proud of the uniform they 
wear. It is a symbol to all that the in- 
dividual follows the honored profession 
of arms in our country’s defense. 

Since the close of World War II, it has 
not always been possible for the men in 
uniform to feel that pride. This has 
come about because surplus or excess 
stores of uniforms have been sold upon 


the open market. Instead of being the . 


pride of his honored profession the 

military man has seen his uniform used 

as work clothing or worn by those en- 
gaged in menial tasks. This has been 
particularly true of the Army uniform. 

Rather recently the Air Force has 
adopted its blue uniform. None of those 
uniforms have thus far been disposed of 
on the open market. The Army is in 
the process of converting to its new green 
uniforms: The Marines are currently 
planning uniform changes. 

This is the proper time to take steps 
to preserve the distinctive character of 
all the uniforms of our armed services. 

I have today offered a bill, the pur- 
pose of which is to prevent the disposal 
of military uniforms to persons not au- 
thorized to wear the same until all dis- 
tinctive markings and insignia have been 
removed and the distinctive character 
thereof termined by dying such uniforms 
black. 

I believe that my bill will promote the 
morale and pride of the armed services 
by preventing the misuse of their dis- 
tinctive uniforms. It will minimize the 
desire for the change in uniform shades 
and material which comes about from 
the use of the uniform by others than 
members of our armed services. 

My bill reads as follows: 

A bill to amend title 10, United States Code, 
concerning the sale or disposal of 
uniforms 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 771 of title 

10, United States Code is Amended— 

(1) By inserting the designation “(a)” 
before the words “Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law"; and 

(2) By adding the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(b) Prior to the disposal by sale or other- 
wise, except to persons authorized to wear 
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the uniform or distinctive parts of the uni- 
form of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps, the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense, shall 
cause to be removed from such uniforms, or 
parts thereof, including blouses, shirts, 
jackets, overcoats, hats, caps, or any other 
type of clothing worn as an outer garment, 
distinctive insignia, including buttons, 
chevrons, unit designations, and all other 
insignia or distinctive marks; and in addi- 
tion, all such uniforms or parts thereof, shall 
be dyed black.“ 


Retarded Children ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
previously granted leave to extend my 
remarks, I am enclosing three articles 
which appeared in the Fort Worth Star 
Telegram. The articles were written by 
Blair Justice and comprise the conclu- 
sion of a series he has written on the 
subject of retarded children. 

The articles follow: 

Causes OF RETARDATION May Give SOME 
ANSWERS TOWARD PREVENTION 
(By Blair Justice) 

Prevention is the magic word in the 
vocabulary of mental retardation authori- 
ties, regardless of whether you're talking 
about the trainable or any group of the 
retarded. 

The hope for the future lies in finding 
ways to prevent retardation from afflicting 
3 of every 100 births (assuming that figure 
is correct). 

Can it be done? Can ways be found? 

There is no categorical answer. 

It's true that more and more cases of 
certain types of retardation are being pre- 
vented. It's also true that many others 
cannot be prevented until science determines 
the causes. 


DEFEATIST ATTITUDE 

Some people tend to have a defeatist 
attitude toward retardation. Privately they 
emphasize their impression that the biggest 
percentage of retardation is inherited. And 
they ask, what can you do about that? How 
can you remake genes, the carriers of 
heredity? 

It is wrong to say that heredity causes no 
cases of retardation. But it is also wrong, 
the best informed medical authorities con- 
tend, to say that heredity is responsible for 
the majority of retarded cases and that 
nothing therefore can be done. 

Some authorities blame a discredited study 
published in 1912 for leading scientific 
thought astray on the subject of retardation 
and heredity. This was the story of The 
Kallikak Family. 

A social worker presumed to trace the 
descendants of a Revolutionary War soldier 
named Martin Kallikak who had children 
by both a “subnormal” barmaid and by his 
legal wife, who was normal. 

The findings: Those making up the first 
family tree generally turned out to be poor 
and dull, those descending from the legal 
union were bright, solid citizens. The con- 
clusion: Retardation is inherited and passed 
on from generation to generation. 
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ERRONEOUS CONCLUSION 


Authorities who have gone back and ex- 
amined The Kallikak Family have found that 
it was not a scientific study, that environ- 
mental differences in the two family trees 
were not taken into considefation and that 
people who concluded from it that retarda- 
tion is necessarily hereditary were just 
indudiging in a popular misconception. 

“More recent studies have brought to 
light ample evidence to prove that more 
than half of all cases of mental retardation 
come from causes which have nothing to do 
with inheritance,” states Walter Jacob, direc- 
tor of the Training School at Vineland, N. J. 

What are some of these causes, and can 
they be prevented? 

Scientists say many can. These include 
certain (1) causes before birth—German 
measles, hepatitis, and other diseases in- 
fecting the pregnant mother; (2) causes 
during birth—long and difficult labor, very 
rapid delivery, difficult forceps delivery; 
(3) causes after birth—inflammation of the 
brain from complications of whooping cough, 
chicken pox, measles, or polio. 


MANY CAUSES UNKNOWN 


Even so, Dr. Herman Yannet lists a whop- 
ping 35 percent of retardation causes as 
“unknown,” and these, he believes, are pre- 
natal in origin. Dr. Yannet, on the staff of 
Southbury Training School, Southbury, 
Conn, and Yale University, is the author of 
Advances in Pediatrics. 

As for causes definitely hereditary, some 
authorities feel that minds should not be 
closed on the possibility that even these may 
someday be subject to moderation by science. 

“It used to be supposed that hereditary 
factors were immutable (unchangeable). 
Although we haven't yet come up with ways 
to change the genes themselves, we are de- 
veloping ways in which the undesirable 
manifestations may be mitigated,” says 
Elizabeth M. Boggs, Ph. D., a vice president 
of the National Association for Retarded 
Children. 

“A tendency to diabetes,” continues Dr. 
Boggs, “is certainly hereditary and yet the 
worst effects of this disease can now be off- 
set by insulin treatment. 

“It appears that we may be able to develop 
comparable treatments for certain effects of 
@ mental nature which are genetically de- 
termined.” 

DREAD OF PARENTS 

It is one of the ironies of society that it is 
disrespectable to have weak genes causing 
slow wit or dullness yet it is perfectly re- 
spectable to inherit constitutional factors 
that predispose one to a weak stomach or 
diabetes. 

Dr. Gretchen Hermann Runge, pediatrician 
at the Austin State School whose husband 
and father are also physicians, mentioned at 
least two major problems that the average 
practicing physician encounters in connec- 
tion with mental retardation. 

1. Concerned parents want a definite, con- 
clusive answer as to whether their child is 
or is not retarded and this is not always pos- 
sible to give, particularly right at brith of 
the child. In the largest percent of the 
cases,” says Dr. Runge, “you can’t tell right 
away.“ 

2. Even after the physician decides in his 
own mind a child is retarded, “he hates to 
tell the parents“ —like anyone else, he doesn't 
particularly want to be the one to break the 
news. “He may hold out too high hopes to 
them,” she said. 

This series has not dwelt on the causes of 
retardation because the fact remains that 
there are an estimated 19,970 trainable 
mentally retarded children of school age in 
Texas. The question is not what caused 
them to get that way but what is to be done 
for them. 
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CONTACT WITH RETARDED INCREASES TOLER- 
ANCE, PATIENCE, LOVE IN OTHERS 
(By Blair Justice) 

The father turned his head away before 
answering. He loked out the window and 
said, “I do believe some good has come of 
our having retarded children. 

“My wife and I know a lot more about 
patience and tolerance and love than we 
could have ever understood if we hadn't had 
these children.” : 

A mother with a mongoloid son and two 
normal children said: 

“Having a retarded brother hasn't hurt 
my other children. I think it will make them 
better persons in the longrun. It will make 
them more tolerant of people less fortunate 
than themselves.” 

And from a doctor at the Austin State 
School: K 

“Retardation can draw a family closer to- 
gether. Why? Because the other children 
have to make sacrifices and extra provisions. 
Any time you have something in a family 
that teaches members unselfishness you draw 
them closer together.“ 

NOTHING TO DO WITH IT 


Finally, from a State legislator: “I have 
never been able to understand people who 
are superior or self-righteous about being 
normal. I try always to remember that I 
had nothing to do with the fortunate fact 
that I am normal.” 

Because this series has tried to avoid 
anonymity on any phase of retardation, the 
people who made these statements will be 
named. They are: Jack Holland, dean of 
men at the University of Texas; Mrs. LaVerne 
Biser, of 4324 Donnelly; Dr. Gretchen Runge; 
and Representative Howard Green, of Fort 
Worth, who is coauthor of the house bill for 
trainable classes. 

Dr. Runge and Green had no retarded 
children of their own. But the doctor has 
noticed tolerance, love, and understanding 
in the makeup of normal brothers and sis- 
ters of the retarded at the Austin State 
School. 

She has watched these brothers and sisters 
during visits at the State school and she has 
seen in them tolerance and understanding 
not just toward their retarded sibling but 
toward people in general. 

Perhaps some psychiatrists have theories 
on the tolerance, patience, and understand- 
ing displayed by many of those in close con- 
tact with a retarded child. Freudians prob- 
ably could point to all sorts of psychological 
or mental mechanisms employed: Sublima- 
tion, transference, rationalization and, as one 
physician (not a psychiatrist) explained it— 
“overcompensation.” 

CHARACTERISTICS THERE 


Regardless of what the root of these qual- 
ities of character is—and regardless of why 
they are manifested—the fact remains that 
they appear to be present in many of the 
parents and siblings of the retarded. Many 
seem to speak with a softer voice and extend 
a kinder hand. 

A reaction that could be described as “over- 
compensation,” authorities say, may be part 
of the picture when sympathy, compassion, 
and attention are overdone—sometimes to 
the detriment of the potential of the re- 
tarded child and the welfare of the normal 
sibling. 

Since parents are individuals and families 
differ, no generalization can be made as to 
how they will react to retardation. 

Mrs. Gussie Backers of 2737 Merrimac, 
whose 16-year-old daughter Jean is in the 
West Van Zandt Elementary School class for 
the trainable, states she was worried about 
her daughter's illness or affliction but wasn’t 
frustrated. “We all loved her, never tried to 
hide her, took her to public gatherings. I 
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made no difference in the children (the 
mother also has a normal daughter) except 
she required a little more care physically. 
Jean has never embarrassed me or caused me 
not to have company in my home or have 
a full social life.” 

The degree of care, of course, will depend 
in large part on the degree of retardation 
and physical involvement. Jean has a pa- 
ralysis on the right side but has coordina- 
tion to the extent that she can dance and 
help with household chores. 


DIFFERENT REACTIONS 


Parents also react differently in their ex- 
pression of tolerance, love, and understand- 
ing. 
Mr, and Mrs. Alvin T. Hughes of 932 East 
Arlington are the parents of an 8-year-old 
retarded boy, “Bunny.” While taking the son 
to doctors’ offices and clinics, Mrs. Hughes 
noticed other retarded children and thought 
that maybe some of these might need care 
outside of their home. 

About 2% years ago, she read a story in the 
Star-Telegram about a retarded child who 
had been abandoned. Mrs. Hughes called 
authorities about taking the child but rela- 
tives had already provided him a home. 

She was told, however, that there was an- 
other retarded boy who needed a home. The 
Hugheses welcomed him with open arms. 
Soon there were others taken in and the 
family began to grow until now the couple 
are caring for six retarded children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes moved to a larger 
house but are now looking for even a bigger 
home so more children can be cared for. 
With the help of one maid, Mrs. Hughes gives 
care to the children, most of whom are cus- 
todial cases, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Hughes works at Convair. The couple’s non- 
profit project is called Sunshine Haven. 


ANOTHER HELPER 


Mrs. Lawrence E. Stocker of 2306 Sixth 
Avenue, is another who has reached out to 
help the retarded of others. She teaches and 
trains so-called brain-injured children in 
her home and is working with Dr. Paul Moore 
of Northwestern University, on a study of 
these children. 

Parents see the blessings of having a re- 
tarded child in different ways. 

This is the way James R. MacPherson, who 
is working on his doctorate at the University 
of Texas, and his wife look upon their 8-year- 
old retarded son, Bruce: 

In a sense you can love your retarded 
child longer. Ours will always be a child 
no matter how old he is. He's a sweet child 
and will probably always remain innocent.” 

For others the age of innocence passes 50 
quickly. 

PHILOSOPHY, PRACTICAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
IN PLANS FOR RETARDED 
(By Blair Justice) 

The proposal to make trainable mentally 
retarded children eligible for State-supported 
classes for the handicapped in local school 
districts still has several hurdles to mount. 

The senate passed Tuesday an amended 
version of the original bill. Proponents hope 
to get the bill converted to its original form 
before final legislative action. 

A- trainable bill in the house is not ex- 
pected to be considered in committee before 
15 to 20 days, said Representative Sandahl of 
Austin, bill sponsor. He estimated it would 
take another week before the house as a 
whole would consider the proposal. 

This series has two concluding points to 
touch upon: 

1. The philosophy of the bill for the train- 
able that will become law if the legislature 
gives final approval; 

2. The practical problems that local school 
district will face. aN 
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TRAINABLE EXCLUDED 


In a democracy it is the theory that laws 
are supposed to be just and discriminate 
against none. 

In 1949, when the Sist legislature wrote 
into law the right of mentally retarded chil- 
dren to attend State-supported local school 
classes for the handicapped, many thought 
that meant the trainable as well as the 
educable. 

Since that time educators have established 
& more definitive demarcation between the 
trainable and the educable. Because the 
1949 law used the words “any child of edu- 
cable mind,” it was later decided that this 
did not include the trainable mentally re- 
tarded. 

Hence, any child who could not learn 
such things as reading, writing and arithme- 
tic was excluded from special education 
classes supported by the State. 

This shut the door on the retarded child 
who could learn such things as self-care, 
social adjustment and usefulness to himself 
and others. Whether such things are “edu- 
cation” and such children the responsibility 
of the schools is a point already discussed. 


BILL INSERTS WORD 


Regardless of whose responsibility they are, 
proponents of classes for the trainable con- 
tended that in this country a person's rights 
are not measured by his potential. They 
say all persons, no matter what their men- 
tality, should have equal opportunity to 
develop their potential, no matter how small. 

This is one “philosophy” of the house bill 
admitting the trainable to State-supported 
Classes for the handicapped. 

All the bill does is to insert the word 
“trainable” in the already existing law mak- 
ing mentally retarded children eligible for 
special education classes. 

Twenty-four States now have laws pro- 
viding funds for trainable programs in public 
schools. In 19 the decision to establish the 
program is left up to the local school district. 

Almost every law has what could be called 
the “practical side.” The Texas bill for the 
trainable is not without practical problems. 
But there are those who say that the prob- 
lem of implementing a law is one thing 
and the question of whether a law should 
exist, for the sake of Justice and fairness, is 
another. 

LOCAL MATTERS 


Many of these practical problems would 
fall on the local school districts and in some 
cases could be so insurmountable as to make 
classes for the trainable impossible. But 
these would be matters for local citizens, 
not a State law, to decide. 

If schools were not dependent on things 
like taxes and teachers, the problems of 
opening special classes for the trainable 
would be greatly reduced. 

But schools do rely on teachers and taxes 
and such practical problems as these would 
have to be faced: 

1. Classes for the trainable are compara- 
tively expensive and allotments from the 
State would not likely cover the costs in all 
districts. 

2. Certified special education teachers are 
scarce. Inducements in the form of bonuses 
often must be offered to obtain them. 

3. No provisions are being considered by 
the State for helping local school districts 
set up, or pay for needed psychological and 
diagnostic facilities to determine which 
children are trainable and which aren't. 


NO ANSWERS YET 


4. If State department of education fig- 
ures are correct, schools in Texas are failing 
to take care of vast numbers of the educable 
mentally retarded. If a local district has 
Just so much money for classes for the men- 
tally handicapped, are the educable or train- 
able to come first? 
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These are some of the problems school ad- 
ministrators foresee and as yet cannot an- 
swer. 

There are other problems which will prob- 
ably be answi for them by the Texas 
Education Agency and other authorities if 
legislation providing classes for the train- 
able passes both chambers. 

These include: How long are the trainable 
to be trained and when are they to be 
“graduated” by the schools? Must the 
trainable mentally retarded be put in regu- 
lar public school buildings? Can classes for 
them be held in separate facilities, where 
there will be no intermingling with normal 
pupils? 

Some authorities say the cost would be 
the biggest problem in most school districts. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Figures from the Fort Worth public 
schools show that the class for the train- 
able at West Van Zandt Elementary School, 
supported strictly by local taxes, costs ap- 
proximately $5,000 a year. The breakdown 
per pupil is estimated at $500 a year. The 
average for the education of normal pupils 
in the elementary school division is $227.84. 
(But this is on the basis of thousands more 
pupils and larger classes). 

State Department of Education data show 
that if the trainable were admitted to State- 
supported classes, the average paid a local 
school district would be $4,003 per unit. 
However, this is figuring the State bears 84 
percent of the cost and the local district 16 
percent (which would be true in a Statewide 
average). In a big city school district such 
as Fort Worth, the local district bears about 
50 percent of the cost in special education, 
it was estimated here. 

Other authorities contend the shortage of 
teachers would be the biggest problem; still 
others say lack of psychological and screen- 
ing facilities would be the biggest. 

Senators Bracewell of Houston and Aikin 
of Paris, two of the authors of the trainable 
bill, do not exclude the possibility of the 
need, and necessity, for local tax money, 
direct contributions and fees to supplement 
State funds for classes for the trainable. 

Senator Aikin looks upon the cost question 
this way: 

“If only a few children a year in each dis- 
trict are developed to the extent that they 
won't have to become wards of the State, the 
program will pay for itself.” 

But the true question is, say those sup- 
porting the legislation, which is more impor- 
tant at this point, cost estimates or the right 
of a child? 

Representative Green, of Fort Worth, who 
is supporting the trainable bill of Repre- 
sentative Sandahl has a philosophy toward 
the rights of the retarded that can be 
summed up this way: 

“There, but for the grace of God, go I.“ 


Speech by Hon. Harry F. Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, at the Banquet of the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association, Norfolk, 
Va., May 9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 
Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the senior 


Senator from the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, Hon. Harry F. Byrp, on May 9, 
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1957, delivered a memorable address be- 
fore the Hampton Roads Maritime Asso- 
ciation in Norfolk, Va. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing complete text of his address. 

I commend Senator Byr» in the high- 
est terms upon the forthright and cou- 
rageous manner in which he pointed out 
the dangers and evils of the iniquitous 
So-called civil rights bills now pending: 

Now Iam going to speak about civil rights, 
and especially about civil rights bills pending 
in Congress. This is a matter of tremendous 
consequence to all of us. 

There are 15 or 20 of these civil rights bills, 
and while I regret to say so, this is punitive 
legislation to punish the South, That's all 
itis. Their purpose is to punish us because 
we will not submit to the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington—or may I say the Su- 
preme Court—when we believe what we ure 
doing is eminently constitutional, and to 
follow their bidding would destroy our pub- 
lic-school system. 

One of these bills is especially offensive, 
and I shall submit my discussion to that 
one. It would establish in Washington a 
special bureau which would send its grants 
into the South and originate suits against 
southerners. They could go anywhere, of 
course. They could go to the North, the East, 
and the West. There have been riots and 
hangings outside the South. But this is an 
anti-South bureau. 

When its agents originate cases against 
southern people they would be tried in Fed- 
eral courts without jury, subjected to con- 
tempt of court proceedings, and so forth. 

I often think of those great Virginians who 
established our form of government—Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Mason—on the basis that 
States were sovereign, and that the Federal 
Government should have no power except 
that delegated to it by the States, and it 
could be withdrawn by constitutional 
amendment. £ 

I wonder what those great men would 
think of a Federal bureau established to go 
into Southern States originating suits 
against their citizens as punishment for con- 
forming with State constitutions and laws. 

What have we done to deserve this treat- 
ment? We have fought for constitutional 
democracy. We fought for it in 1860. We 
fought to the last ditch with the most con- 
spicuous bravery in human history. Finally, 
in defeat by sheer numbers, we won ever- 
lasting world esteem. 

We took our defeat with fortitude as we 
went through the terrible days of reconstruc- 
tion. As I watch us handing out billions to 
defeated nations of World War II. I think of 
the kind of Marshall plan the carpetbaggers 
brought into the South to aid our recon- 
struction. 

Since the War Between the States, as be- 
fore, no section of the country has contrib- 
uted more, in any respect, to the defense of 
the United States than the South. Yet we 
are to be punished because we disagree with 
Federal decree singularly designed to destroy 
the oldest way of life in the Nation. 

Let me be frank, we southerners are fight- 
ing this thing with our backs to the wall, 
but what we lack in numbers we make up 
in our determination and will to protect our 
Southern States and the welfare of our peo- 
ple. We know that our form of government 
cannot exist over the years if States are to 
be mere provinces of a central government. 

I never expected to see the day when the 
Attorney General of the United States ap- 
peared before Congress and requested the 
right to abolish in civil rights cases the in- 
herent privilege that Anglo-Saxons have en- 
joyed for centuries—trial by a jury of our 
peers. 

I joined with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi IMr. EastLanp] and the junior 
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Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
mond] in introducing S. 1735, a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code. 

This bill simply guarantees the right of 
trial by jury in criminal contempt cases 
except, of course, when the contempt is com- 
mitted in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to interfere directly with the 
administration of justice. It gives to all the 
same right to jury trial in criminal con- 
tempts as is presently granted by the code 
in labor disputes. 

Our bill has been castigated by the De- 
partment of Justice as an attempt “to emas- 
culate” the President’s “program” by “de- 
ceptive appeals for the protection of the 
right to jury trial.” > 

Regardless of the intentions of Senator 
EasTLann, Senator THURMOND, and myself, 
it is charged—and I might add the innuendo 
is that our intention is subtle, devious, and 
evil—"this is a dangerously deceptive pro- 
posal.” It is said to be “a clever device to 
nullify the proposed civil rights legislation.” 

On April 5 last, Mr. Warren Olney III. 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, addressed the ninth annual confer- 
ence of the National Civil Liberties Clearing 
House, the subject of which, it seems, was 

mainly a criticism of our bill and the reasons 
why he did not want or like jury trials. 

His opening sentence stated that enact- 
ment of the President's program would give 
to the Government, for the first time, the 
authority necessary for effectual enforcement 
of federally guaranteed civil rights. 

Mr, Olney believes that the existing legal 
tools available do not permit the Depart- 
ment effective action. He wants to abolish 
jury trial for speed and remove any un- 
certainty of conviction. Time and again the 
Department's attention has been called to 
the numerous existing civil rights statutes 
on the books, both civil and criminal, the 
existence of which the Department is well 
aware. Yet, these extraordinary remedies 
are demanded, without the safeguards in 
the Bill of Rights. The truth of the matter 
is this: As to the criminal statutes, the De- 
partment will have none of them because 
they are placed under the burden of prov- 
ing their cases in conformance with proper 
criminal processes. Proof is too hard, they 
claim. The Department wants quick con- 
victions through Federal judges—not juries 
which have always and historically stood 
between the prosecutor and the defendant. 

Speed is the order of the day with no 
accountability, 

Mr. Olney complains that juries do not 
convict, and that there are too many acquit- 
tals. What has happend to our great maxims 
of innocent until proved guilty? 

The advocates of these civil-rights meas- 
ures say that the injunction provides a 
quick, tallormade“ remedy in this area. 
It is true that constitutional safeguards 
provided in Judy trials make the punishment 
of an act as a crime a slower process, 

Constitutional guaranties do render action 
in the democratic process slower, more cum- 
bersome than actions by totalitarian states. 
Yet, should any constitutional guaranty be 
surrendered for the sake of quickness and 
ease? 

We should remember that the Founding 
Fathers established constitutional guaranties 
because they loathed bureaucratic and 
judicial tyranny. 

The proponents of these measures also 
say that the injunctive remedy will be free 
of prejudice and bias, sometimes shown by 
local juries. But, they fail to take into 
account the situation and possible prejudice 
of the judge. 

In plain words, the Attorney General and 
his aids are not willing to trust their so- 
called civil rights to jury trial and say that 
juries may be too prejudiced to render de- 
cisions in accordance with the oaths they 
take, They want to make Federal judges, 
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appointed by recommendation of the Fed- 
eral Attorney General, the judge and the 
prosecutor from whose decisions there can 
be no appeal in contempt proceedings. 

Iam reliably informed that a Federal judge 
stated from the bench before hearing evi- 
dence or arguments on an integration case 
that he was inclined “to throw the whole case 
out of the window.“ This he did by reading 
a decision prepared before the hearing. 

This judge further said from the bench, 
“The integration problem will never be re- 
solved in Virginia until we have a different 
political leadership.” This remark evidently 
had reference to the coming campaign when 
the effort will be made to elect a Republican 
Governor of Virginia. 

Had Judge Hoffman rendered his decision 
in an orderly and judicial fashion, I would 
have no word of criticism, but to decide be- 
fore hearing arguments and make bombastic 
and political statements from the bench is 
not the way to conduct judicial procedure. 

We vest great power in our judges and 
expect decisions to be rendered after due 
hearings and without prejudice or predeter- 
mination. 

Judge Hoffman must have known that he 
was dealing with a very explosive subject 
and that such a display of arrogance and 
prejudice from the bench could not fall to 
cause bitter resentment and inflame public 
opinion. 

This is the greatest democracy in the 
history of the world. It has grown to this 
position in the brief span of 160 years, and 
with only 6 percent of the world’s population. 
This could not have been achieved without 
the form of government bequeathed us as a 
sacred heritage by our forefathers. 

Strike down the power of States to control 
their own affairs, and concentrate all power 
in Washington, and you strike at the heart 
of what makes this Nation great. 

To me the decision of the Supreme Court 
abolishing segregation and compelling inte- 
gration in States and local public school 
systems was a vicious and destructive in- 
vasion of States rights. 

It set aside all previous decisions by the 
Supreme Court on the subject, including the 
1928 decision by Chief Justice Taft, a great 
and learned man and a former President of 
the United States, who held segregation was 
constitutional if separate equal facilities 
were provided. I don’t want to say any- 
thing personal about the present Supreme 
Court, which repeaied the Taft decision, but 
if I must choose between a decision rendered 
by the late Chief Justice Taft or by Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, it doesn't take me long to make 
the decision. 

Again, in 1896, the Supreme Court ren- 
dered a decision approving equal but separate 
public schools. So, we have over 100 years of 
approval of various Supreme Courts then 
existing of segregated schools. Has this pres- 
ent Supreme Court all the ability that our 
great Justices through the long years have 
lacked? 

This vicious recent decision did violence to 
State constitutions and laws, and even to 
Federal laws which provided segregation in 
the District of Columbia schools, It influ- 
enced 101 Members of the United States 
Congress to take the unprecedented action of 
signing a solemn manifesto holding that the 
decision was an illegal usurpation of power. 

It would strike down a way of life in the 
United States which has been developed over 
a period of 160 years and, if enforced, it will 
destroy our great public school system. 

I have had the great privilege of repre- 
senting Virginians in various capacities for 
40 years. I think I know something about 
conditions in Virginia. In my judgment, 
integration cannot be enforced in a majority 
of Virginia communities, I do not believe it is 
favored in any of them. How can we operate 
a public school system in Virginia when a 
majority of the communities have with- 
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drawn? A little deeper in the South no com- 
munities will participate in an integrated 
system. 

Let's be sure we understand the situation. 
Virginia has been selected by the NAACP 
and the Federal Government for their first 
onslaught. There are several reasons for 
this choice. In Virginia we have some com- 
munities where integration offers little prob- 
lem. They believe if Virginia can be forced 
to surrender, it would have great effect on 
the fighting spirit in the rest of the South. 
No Federal suits have been started in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
other Southern States, 

As in the War Between the States, Vir- 
ginia will be the first battleground. It 
should be noted that these school suits have 
already been started in Virginia. They have 
chosen to wage war on Virginia because they 
think our communities are divided, I think 
they will learn their mistake. 

But there is an ordeal ahead, In my judg- 
ment, we have the courage and the fortitude 
to meet the challenge. We are already fight- 
ing, and we shall continue to fight to pre- 
serve our public school system, and that is 
precisely the objective of the laws recently 
passed by the Virginia General Assembly. 

We are fighting, too, to preserve States 
rights which the vicious Supreme Court 
decision would destroy, We are facing a 
situation which is not only more serious 
than anything we have known in our day, 
but more serious than anything since the 
War Between the States. Our cause is right, 
and I pray we will meet our great respon- 
sibilities with calm but strong determina- 
tion—but we must not let one act of personal 
violence mar our record for law and order. 

I wish to make another observation. We 
hear it said that a Supreme Court decision, 
illegal and vicious or not, should be obeyed 
without question. To those who say we 
must, without protest, obey this Supreme 
Court decision, let me name just a few great 
Americans of the past who commented on 
this same subject: 

Lincoln said at Chicago, July 10, 1858, 
speaking of the Supreme Court decision in 
the Dred-Scott case: : 

“Somebody has to reverse that decision, 
since it is made, and we mean to reverse it, 
and we mean to do it peaceably.” 

Thomas Jefferson said in a letter to Spen- 
cer Roane, 1824: 

“The great object of my fear is the Federal 
Judiciary, That body, like gravity, ever act- 
ing, with noiseless foot, and unalarming 
advance, gaining ground step by step, and 
holding what it gains, is engulfing insidiously 
the special governments into the jaws of that 
which feeds them.” 

Remark attributed to Andrew Jackson, 
July 10, 1832: 

(After the Supreme Court had rendered a 
decision relative to missionaries and the 
Cherokee Indians whom they had incited to 
resist the policy of the State of Georgia, 
difficulty was encountered in enforcing the 
decision.) President Jackson commented, 
“Well, John Marshall (who had pronounced 
the decision) has made his decision: Now 
let him enforce it.” ? 

Remark attributed to President Grant: 

He was asked the question; “President 
Grant, they have struck down the Legal 
Tender Act giving character to the green- 
backs with which you won the war. Do you 
acquiesce?” “Acquiesce? Neyer. I will re- 
constitute that Court.” And he did. . 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a radio 
fireside chat March 9, 1937, said: 

“The Court, in addition to the proper use 
of its judicial functions, has improperly set 
itself up as a third House of the Co 
a superlegislature, as one of the Justices has 
called it—reading into the Constitution 
words and implications which are not there, 
and which were never intended to be there. 
We have reached the point as a nation where 
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we must take action to save the Constitu- 
tion from the Court and the Court from 
itself. We must find a way to take an ap- 
peal from the Supreme Court to the Consti- 
tution itself. We want a Supreme Court 
which will do justice under the Constitu- 
tion, not over it. In our courts we want a 
government of laws, and not of men.“ 

We are not demanding that the Justices 
be thrown out and the Court packed, as 
Mr. Roosevelt did. We are simply asking the 
Court to consider the damage it has done, 
reverse itself, and go back to the Taft deci- 
sion of 1928. 

Meanwhile, we reserve the right to criticize 
the Supreme Court, just as we do the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Members of 
Congress. In fact, we reserve the right to 
defy the Supreme Court, so long as we do 
so without violence or attempt to overthrow 
the Government. That is inherent in our 
Constitution. 

The Taft decision was as much of a Su- 
preme Court decision as the Warren decision. 
I choose to follow the Taft decision. The 
Court has reversed itself before. I trust that, 


in view of the massive resistance throughout 


the South where its decision does most in- 
jury, this Court may see the error of its ways 
and reverse itself again. This would be in 
keeping with the freedoms of our great con- 
stitutional democracy. 

Following the pattern of the May 1954 
public-school decision, the Supreme Court 
has just rendered a startling and shocking 
decision. 

A man by the name of Girard died in 
Philadelphia and left a large sum for the 
establishment of a school for “poor male 
white orphans.” 

The Girard College operated for 125 years 
as the donor directed. In 1954 two Negro 
boys asked for admittance. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania denied the petition, 
stating that Girard “had the -undoubted 
right to dispose of his property by will.” 
Not one dollar of public funds was used in 
the operation of this school. Yet the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has just 
reversed the decision of Pennsylvania's Su- 
preme Court and ordered the admission of 
Negro students in contradiction of the will 
of Girard, who gave all the money for the 
school's operation. How far will the Su- 
preme Court go? To deny the right of a 
citizen to will his property to be used for a 
specific purpose makes one wonder what will 
come next. 

A Norfolk newspaper,-the Journal and 
Guide, on March 30, said I had made an ap- 
peal to race hatred. I feel I cannot permit 
this unfair statement to go unchallenged. 
The editor of this Norfolk paper was not fair 
enough to say that as Governor of Virginia 
I recommended, and the general assembly 
enacted, the strongest antilynching bill of 
any State. This was in 1926. In the 31 years 
intervening not a single lynching has oc- 
curred in Virginia. 

As Governor, I attempted to serve the Ne- 
gro citizens of Virginia with the same cour- 
tesy and consideration as I did the white. I 
recall that as Governor, taking a particular 
interest in the Virginia State College, a Ne- 
gro institution at Petersburg, as I was con- 
vinced this institution was being neglected 
in appropriations. A Negro president named 
a building there after me. I have always 
believed that the Negro had an honorable 
and most useful position in our Nation. In 
fact, in my own business operations I em- 
ploy more Negroes than whites and pay them 
exactly the same. 

We are faced with three Federal actions 
which, if successful, would destroy the last 
remnants of local self-government: 

First, the Supreme Court decision provid- 
ing for enforced integration in our local 
schools, 

Second, a eee measure to take away 
the right of trial by jury in civil-rights liti- 
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gation and vest tyrannical power in the 
hands of Federal judges appointed upon the 
recommendation of the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Third, a vast Federal-aid local school-con- 
struction program which will give still fur- 
ther control to the Federal Government of 
our local schools. 

The South is faced with great decisions 
and ominous difficulties in meeting these 
trials. I pray that we will have the same 
courage and fortitude that lived in the 
hearts of our forefathers whose sacrifices 
made possible the freedoms of this, the great- 
est form of free government ever conceived 
in the mind of man. 


Spending and Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14; 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in these days of much controversy over 
cutting or trimming the budget, we are 
accustomed to having many organiza- 
tions say, We must have economy, but 
our project is different, ours should not 
be cut.” 

We as Members of Congress full well 
realize that much of the spending pro- 
gram developed in the past has been due 
to “pressures from home” for more serv- 
ices on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I wish to point out that appended 
letter is certainly a new approach. It is 
the first time in my legislative experi- 
ence that a letter contains this phrase, 
“We believe the time has come when 
we should be more grateful to our chosen 
representatives for what they save us 
than for what they get for us. Inflation 
must be curbed.” 

To me, that statement is most sig- 
nificant because it proves that the people 
back home are fully aware of the dan- 
gerous road we travel—spend, spend— 
with no thought of tomorrow. 

I am proud that the Plainville, Kans., 
Chamber of Commerce, a rural town on 
the high plains of Kansas, so forcibly 
states their position: 

[From the Plainville (Kans.) Times 

of May 9, 1957] 
Open LETTER 
May 9, 1957. 

Senator ANDREW H. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Congressman WINT SMITH, 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: You represent us in the Fed- 
eral Government and we look to you to pro- 
tect our interests in the matter of spending 
and taxation. 

We are alarmed because of the trend to- 
ward constantly increasing Government ex- 
penditures. 

The purchasing power of the dollar con- 
tinues on its downward plunge which has 
already brought the highest cost of living 
on record. 

Authorities tell us that much waste and 
duplication in Government operations can 
be eliminated. We ask that extreme efforts 
be made to encourage economy and efficiency 
in government. 
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The Federal budget as proposed calls for 
too much spending and must be cut to 
reason. Unless this is done it will not only 
drain too much tax money from the people 
but it will also encourage the habit of undue 
dependence on the Federal 

We feel it is our duty to petition you as 
our representatives in Congress to do your 
utmost to check excessive Government 
spending. At the same time we believe the 
people, also, should restrain themselves 
from exerting pressures that tend to force 
higher living costs. We believe the time has 
come when we should be more grateful to 
our chosen representatives for what they 
save us than for what they get for us. In- 
flation must be curbed, 

Respectfully, 
PLAINVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Who Are Our Friends in the Middle East? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing articles, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on April 10, 
11, and 12 written by Tom Lambert, give 
a very fine indication of who cur friends 
are in the Middle East: 

From the New York Herald Tribune of April 

10, 1957] 

Sovrer Is SENDING EGYPT BETTER JETS, RE- 
PLACING ARMS SEIZED BY ISRAEL—SYRIANS 
AND YEMENTS BOLSTERED BY RED Am- Mons 
RUSSIAN TECHNICIANS MADE AVAILABLE TO 
TRAIN ARAB FORCES 


(By Tom Lambert) 


(Enrror's Note.—This is the first in a series 
of articles by Tom Lambert, Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, specializing in military affairs.) 

WASHINGTON, April 9.—The Soviet Union 
again is on the verge of supplying Egypt—if 
it has not done so already—with late-model, 
high-performance jet fighters, the Herald 
Tribune was informed today. 

Purther, with Czechoslovakia and possibly 
Poland, Russia is replacing some of the Com- 
munist-made arms which Egypt lost to Israel 
in the brief Middle East war last autumn. 
It is not known for certain, however, if the 
Communists have replaced all of the tanks, 
guns, and other military equipment which 
Israel captured from Egypt, an impressive 
list which will be detailed later. Reliable 
sources say that Soviet, Czech, and Polish 
ships calling at the Egyptian port of Alex- 
andria or the Syrian port of Latakia have 
brought in war materiel in recent months, 
as well as more Communist military tech- 
nicians to reinforce others already in those 
countries. The Communists, either Soviet 
or Czech, or both, also are known to have 
delivered some arms end assigned some 
technicians recently to the little Arab king- 
dom of Yemen. 


EGYPT BELIEVED WEAK 


The essence of these reports is that the 
Communists are helping Egypt rebuild her 
armed forces, which were battered heavily 
in last year’s war; helping to expand the 
armies of Syria and Yemen, and to train the 
soldiers of all three nations. But the fact 
that Egypt has Communist arms and is re- 
ceiving more does not mean her armed forces 
are capable of using them or that she has a 
force militarily capable of going to war. The 
best military Judgment here is that Egypt 
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is no closer now to military proficiency than 
she was last year. 

Continued instruction, however, might 
improve Egyptian soldiers and airmen, and 
the Communists seem willing to supply the 
instructors. Egypt is host now to an un- 
known number of both Soviet and Czech 
technicians remarkably skillful with guns 
and aircraft. 

Authoritative informants say Egypt “prob- 
ably” is receiving some of-a large number“ 
of Mig-17, possibly Mig-19 and Yak-25 jet 
fighters ordered late in 1956 or early this 
year from the Soviet Union to replace the 
serious aircraft losses it suffered last year. 
All three are much better aircraft than the 
Mig-15's supplied earlier by the Soviets to 
Cairo. 

Egypt had about 90 Soviet Mig- 15's and 
45 IL-28 twin-jet light bombers when she 
was attacked last year by Great Britain, 
France, and Israel, Reliable sources esti- 
mated Zgypt lost one-third to one-half of 
her aircraft in British-French attacks on 
Egyptian airfields and in a few aerial 
skirmishes with the Israelis. 

The Egyptians flew most of their remain- 
ing aircraft to Syria and Saudi Arabia. 
These have returned. Most of the bomb- 
damaged airfields have been repaired and 
some runways have been extended, probably 
for use by higher performance aircraft. 

Syria, which received by mid-January this 
year a dozen of 60 Mig-17's ordered earlier 
from the Soviet Union, reportedly lent 6 of 
those aircraft to Egypt for pilot training and 
has accepted 6 Egyptians for Mig-17 pilot 
training in Syria. 

The Syrians are not heralded widely as jet 
pilot instructors, but at least 10 of approxi- 
mately 60 Soviet officers, including a general, 
now in Syria, are said to be highly qualified 
in this respect. 

EQUIPMENT LISTED 

Both Syria and Egypt, pledging their cot- 
ton and agricultural produce as payment, ne- 
gotiated large arms agreements with the 
Communists in the autumn of 1955. The 
Egyptian deal, which President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser later admitted was with the Soviets, 
was bigger than Syria's. Egypt was to ob- 
tain 100 Mig-15's and 50 IL-28’s, 50 Josef 
Stalin and 275 T-34 tanks, 150 SU-100 self- 
propelled guns, 56 rocket launchers, 140 guns 
of 152 and 122 millimeter and 240 smaller 
caliber antitank guns, plus some antiair- 
craft pieces. For its navy, Egypt was to get 
2, or possibly 3 submarines (2 of 1,200 tons 
with 6 torpedo tubes and capable of 16 
knots on the surface), 2 destroyers, 4 mine- 
Sweepers and probably a dozen motor torpedo 
boats. 

ISRAEL'S BOOTY 

Precisely how much of this equipment was 
delivered is unknown, but a steady stream of 
Soviet and Czech ships unloaded arms at 
Alexandria until the Middle East war broke 
out last October. Shipments were halted, 
understandbly, but since have been re- 
sumed. 

But it is known that a great quantity of 
Communist arms were delivered to Egypt by 
the Soviets and Czechs, as proved by the 
amount of war materiel captured by Israeli 
forces in the Sinai Desert. 

The Israelis are said to have bagged the 
following: Twenty-five T-34 tanks, 6 SU- 
100 self-propelled guns, 70 armored cars, 6 
reconnaissance cars, 10 freight cars, thirty- 
seven 57-millimeter antitank guns, eighty- 
five 82-millimeter recoilless rifles, four 20- 
millimeter antiaircraft guns, 1,350 semiauto- 
matic rifles, 650 light machineguns, 75 radio 
sets, 1,000 vehicles such as trucks and jeeps, 
plus more than 200,000 rifle and machinegun 
cartridges and 45,000 rounds of ammunition 
for tanks, self-propelled and other artillery 
guns, 
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ARMS FOR FEDAYEEN 

The recoilless rifles, 20-millimeter anti- 
aircraft guns, some rifles and light machine- 
guns and communications equipment were 


. Czech produced. The balance of the cap- 


tured equipment came from the Soviets. 
The Egyptian arms deal with the Com- 

munists was just one phase, however, of 

Cairo’s traffic with Moscow and other Red 

nations, as will be shown in a later résumé 

of commercial and cultural exchanges. 

And the arms were intended not only for 
regular Egyptian forces, but for the fedayeen 
guerrillas, whose murderous activities now 
are known to be linked firmly with Cairo’s 
continuing determination to drive Israel into 
the sea. 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 

2 April 11, 1957] 

Proor Links Ecyrft TO FEDAYEEN Rams 
DocuMENTs SHOW ARMY OFFICERS TRAIN, 
ORDER, PRAISE GUERRILLAS 

(By Tom Lambert) 

(Eprror's Nore:—This is the second in a 
series of articles by Tom Lambert, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune specializing in military affairs.) 

WASHINGTON, April 10.—Documents made 
available to the New York Herald Tribune 
establish conclusively the official connection 
between the Egyptian Government and the 
Arab fedayeen guerrillas whose raids into 
Israel, now being resumed, sparked the 
Middle East war last year. 

The documents, some of them captured 
by Israeli forces in their Sinai desert cam- 
paign against Egypt, show that Egyptian 
Army officers trained, paid and gave orders 
to the fedayeen to slay Israelis and recom- 
mended them officially for their depredations. 

One document proves that the Egyptian 
Embassy in Jordan acted as a receiving point 
for arms turned in by fedayeen who had 
slipped into that country after an incursion 
into Israel from the Egyptlan-held Gaza 
strip. 

Another document details Egyptian Army 
intervention in the case of a fedayeen + fed 
was being tried in an Egyptian civil court 
for murder. An Egyptian major asked Egyp- 
tian civil authorities, in effect, to turn the 
man loose because he had been such a pro- 
ficient killer of Israelis and could be used 
again for such work. 

Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
has agreed to work with the United Na- 
tions emergency force to halt inflation 
across the Egyptian-Israeli demarcation line 
into Israel, it was announced by U. N. Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold after he 
returned in March from his most recent trip 
to Cairo. = 

But Israeli sources told the Herald Trib- 
une that in the latter part of March and 
early this month there have been at least 
a dozen such raids by fedayeen operating 
from the Gaza strip and Jordan. 

An Israeli spokesman here said today if 
the fedayeen raids increase in volume, his 
government, as stated March 5 by Premier 
David. Ben-Gurion, “reserves its freedom to 
act to defend its rights.” 

These guerrilla operations have left more 
than 450 Israelis killed and an additional 
1,000 wounded in the past several years. 

DWINDLED AFTER INVASION 


Fedayeen activities dwindled sharply im- 
mediately after Egypt's defeat last year and 
occupation of the Gaza strip by Israeli 
forces, but Egypt did not abandon the con- 
cept of a shadow army trained to kill and 
pillage on Egyptian command. 

On Christmas Eve, nearly 2 months after 
the end of the Middle East war, the Cairo 
radio announced bluntly “the Government 
of Egypt is organizing fedayeen and instill- 
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ing them with readiness to fight.” Despite 
purported Egyptian agreement with Mr. 
Hammarskjold to work with the U. N. emer- 
gency force to prevent raiding the Gaza de- 
marcation line, the fedayeen are renewing 
their incursions into Israel. 

The fedayeen, known also in Egypt as the 
Palestine army, are recruited by Egyptian 
officials principally among Palestine Arab 
refugees in the Gaza strip, bitter men who 
can look across the border into Israel to 
land or homes they once owned and are easy 
prey to Egyptian suggestions of vengeance, 
murder, and pillage. 

Egypt not only recruits Palestine Arab 
adults for such murderous tasks but in- 
structs Palestine Arab schoolchildren in the 
most efficient ways to kill Israelis. 

According to Egyptian documents cap- 
tured by Israeli forces in Sinai Desert and 
Gaza strip Egyptian Army headquarters, the 
fedayeen are paid up to 9 Egyptian pounds 
a month ($25.83) while they are being 
trained and 4 Egyptian pounds monthly 
(811.48) when they are in action, plus a 
bonus of 1 or 2 pounds for successful forays 
against Israel. 

Abdullah Hassan Abu Sardani, a fedayeen 
captured by Israeli forces in early 1956, told 
his captors he had been trained for 15 days 
by Egyptian officers in a camp near the 
Pyramids on how to use rifies, machineguns, 
and grenades. He said he was returned to a 
fedayeen base in the Gaza strip, then dis- 
patched into Israel by an Egyptian Army 
major who told him and his compatriots 
their job was to “shoot up vehicles and kill 
everyone in sight.” : 

GUERRILLA FIGHTERS 


Egyptian instructions to the fedayeen do 
not echo precisely the orders given by Soviet 
and Communist Chinese officials to the 
partisans and guerrillas who operated in the 
Soviet Union and China during World War 
II and the Chinese civil war. But the in- 
structions are similar to those given Com- 
munist and all other guerrillas, stressing 
brutality, hit-and-run tactics, stealth, and 
attacks on small groups, 

Egyptian encouraged and directed, the 
fedayeen raids into Israel haye been going 
on since the 1949 Arab-Israeli armistice 
agreement. Egypt is known to have partici- 
pated officially in such operations since De- 
cember 1953. 

In that month, the Egyptian Minister of 
Defense ordered the commander of Egypt's 
Sinai army to cultivate by good will and fear 
the Sinai Bedouin tribes, arm them, promise 
them food and infiltrate them into the de- 
militarized area near Aja. This order did 
not suggest openly that the Bedouins kill 
Israeli, a pastime for which fedayeen later 
were highly praised and commended officially 
by the Egyptian army. 

HOLY MISSION 


Thus, a fedayeen named Ay Sayed Hasan 
Dahasmah received an official commendation 
from the commander of the Egyptian Army 
post at Aref for-a holy mission executed in 
Israel on May 28, 1956. 

Fedayeen activities went into high gear in 
autumn of the previous year as President 
Nasser was negotiating his arms deal with the 
Communists. 

On August 28, 1955, the operations section 
of Egyptian Army headquarters ordered the 
commander of the Sinai-based Egyptian 3d 
division to send fedayeen patrols for action 
into Israel. On the same day, Mohamed 
Tewfik Abden Fatah of the Egyptian Army 
chief of staff's office formally instructed the 
3d division commander to increase the num- 
ber of fedayeen in the Gaza strip so they 
could carry out guerrilla activities in Israel. 
The fedayeen were ordered to molest the 
enemy, kill every patrol or soldier encoun- 
tered in Israel and to mine Israeli roads. 
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An effective fedayeen was certain of Egyp- 
tian Army backing if he ran afoul of Egyp- 
tian civil law, On September 17, 1955, Maj. 
Mustafa Mohamed Hafez of Egyptian Army 
intelligence intervened in the civil trial of 
a fedayeen accused of murder. 


WORTHWHILE JOBS 


The Fedayeen, Yunes Mubarak Hassan el- 
Abid, had performed such worthwhile and 
praiseworthy jobs as helping Kill at least 
eight Israelis, ambushing convoys and blow- 
ing up houses. Major Hafex wrote to the 
civilian governor of the Gaza strip, that be- 
cause of these wonderful acts we would ask 
you to have mercy on him and not endan- 
ger his life, for there will be an oppor- 
tunity to use him in the future. 

Ezyptian officials from President Nasser 
down have lauded the fedayeen. President 
Nasser said in May 1956 that he believed in 
the strength, ability, loyalty, ahd courage 
of the guerrillas, whose task was taking re- 
venge for their homeland and people against 
Israel. Hassen el Bakouri, Egyptian Minister 
of Religious Properties, suggested the previ- 
ous month the fedayeen should penetrate 
into Israel and transform the lives of its citi- 
zens into a hell. 


FROM OTHER NATIONS 


Although Egypt played the principal role 
in recruiting, training and employing the 
fedayeen, other Arab nations took part in 
these missions of murder and destruction. In 
an official Egyptian Army memorandum of 
August 15, 1956, the director of the army’s 
intelligence office in Palestine was advised 
that a group of fedayeen, after leaving Gaza 
and staging a l-week campaign of acts of 
revenge in Israel had turned in their re- 
maining arms and equipment at the Ezyptian 
Embassy in ‘Amman, Jordan. 

And in December last-year the Cairo radio 
declared, “If Israel prevented the use of Gaza 
bases (for fedayeen raids) there are many 
other places which could be used for that 
purpose.” The broadcast said other Arab na- 
tions were training fedayeen and instructing 
them in warfare. In that month, there were 
30 fedayeen raids into Israel from bases 
in Jordan and Lebanon. 

Continued fedayeen raids into Israel post 
the danger that the Israelis may retaliate in 
force. The present uneasy true in the Mid- 
dle East hinges greatly on future operations 
by these Egyptian-organized murder and 
plunder units, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 12, 1957] 
Ecyrt Is Movtnc Into Rep Orsrt—Trapr, 
CULTURAL Pacts STRENGHTEN Ties RESULT- 
ING From ARMS DEAL 


(By Tom Lambert) 


(Evrror’s Norr.—This is the final article of 
a series by Tom Lambert, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald Tribune 
specializing in military affairs.) 

WASHINGTON, April 11-—A New York Her- 
ald Tribune digest and summation of con- 
fidential intelligence, political and economic 
reports about Egypt since 1955 leads to this 
conclusion: Egypt, linked with communism 
through agreemets which mean she will 
have a red-armed army, navy and air force, 
has been moving steadily closer toward the 
Communist orbit through a series of com- 
mercial and cultural pacts and exchanges 
with Moscow and her satellites. Cairo’s 
arms deal with the Communists in Septem- 
ber, 1955, tied up nearly 18 percent of 
Egypt's income from exports in 1955; 21 
percent in 1956, and a similar amount in the 
first half of this year, according to foreign 
intelligence estimates made available to this 
newspaper. 

GROWING TIES CITED 

Reported singly, the impact of Egypt's 

treaties and exchanges with Communist na- 
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tions does not seem great, But a compila- 
tion of such pacts and agreements, and of 
visits and tours by Egyptians to Communist 
countries and by Soviet and satellite groups 
to Cairo, illustrates Egypt’s growing ties 
with the East. 

Since signing a major arms agreement 
with the Communists in September, 1955, 
Egypt has initialed or renewed trade pacts 
with the Soviet Union, Rumania, Commu- 
nist China, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, 
according to reliable sources here. Egypt 
now is obtaining from Communist countries 
an increasing part of her imports of grain, 
oil, iron ore and manufactured equipment. 
And a growing portion of Egyptian produce, 
particularly cotton, is going to the Soviet 
bloc. 

In the same period, Egypt has established 
a commercial office in Communist East Ber- 
lin, entertained an East German trade dele- 
gation and authorized East German and 
Soviet trade fairs in Cairo. 

WINDING UP WITH DEFICIT 

Statistics from foreign intelligence reports 
here indicate the value of nonmilitary goods 
(mostly cotton) shipped by Egypt to Com- 
munist nations is lower than the value of 
such goods she is receiving from them, and 
that Egypt is winding up with a deficit in 
such exchanges. 

One such report says that in the first half 
of 1956, Egypt’s trade deficit with Commu- 
nist nations totaled more than $50 million. 
The latter may have balanced off this short- 
age with shipments of military goods, which 
contribute little to Egypt’s shaky economy. 

In the cultural field since 1955, Egypt has 
sent delegations of doctors, newspaper men, 
tourist directors and others to the U. S. S. R. 
and signed a cultural agreement with the 
Soviet Union, sources here say. She has 
entertained cultural groups from Communist 
China and Poland. She has been host to a 
committee of Soviet nuclear and sun energy 
specialists, and has signed a pact with the 
Soviet Union for cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

PRESS MIRRORS RED LINE 

These moves signaling closer relations 
with communism are having noticeable ef- 
fects in Egypt, informants say. One embassy 
here has a report that the Russian language 
will be taught in some Egyptian schools 
which formerly featured French and English 
as foreign languages. 

Observers here and abroad have com- 
mented that the controlled Egyptian news- 
papers increasingly mirror the Communist 
line on international issues. 

While Egypt was establishing closer rela- 
tions with Communist nations, she also was 
continuing her campaign against Western 
influence in the Middle East, and pursuing 
her drive to become the leader of the Arab 
world and a major voice in Africa. Cairo 
radio has been used extensively in the latter 
attempt, which dovetails neatly with Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser's reported ambi- 
tion to become the head man in Islam and 
spokesman for Arabia and Africa, 

Efforts in that direction have not been 
fruitless. American reporters who toured 
North Africa recently with Vice President 
Ricuarp M. Nixon commented on Cairo ra- 
dio’s influence in the area. They also noted 
numbers of publicly displayed pictures in 
market places of President Nasser, whom the 
natives call Gamal. 

But there have been some backfires. 

DISENCHANTMENT NOTED 

Information here now indicates that while 
the natives of most Arab and some North 
African states look kindly on Colonel Nasser, 
their rulers are becoming disenchanted with 
him, 
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Functions of Louisiana Department of 
Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to present copy 
of speech given by Hon. Lorris M. Wim- 
berly, director, Department of Public 
Works, State of Louisiana, before the 
police jury at Shreveport, La., on Tues- 
day, May 7, 1957. This speech graphi- 
cally outlines the functions of this De- 
partment with particular reference to 
such important matters as flood control, 
drainage, navigation, water supply, and 
planning and aeronautics. 

The address follows: 

FUNCTIONS OF THE LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF 
Ponte Works 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to be here, 
and especially to have the opportunity to 
describe to you the functions of the Louisi- 
ana Department of Public Works. I could 
speak at great length because of my interest 
in the subject, and because the field of public 
works, as defined by the legislature, is an 
extremely broad one affecting in many ways 
all of the State, its cities, towns, and political 
subdivisions. 

For a long time, in common with many 
people, I had considered the work of the 
department limited mostly to providing farm 
drainage, and perhaps building a lake or 
reservoir whenever the money or a location 
was available. But my experience as direc- 
tor, and before that as a member of the 
legislature, has impressed upon me the tre- 
mendous scope of the work and the wide 
variety of engineering services that the de- 
partment is required to perform. We do 
practically everything in the field of public 
works engineering except that reserved to 
the highway department and the State board 
of health. At one time even highways came 
under our jurisdiction. 

There are many legislative acts which spe- 
cifically define the responsibilities of the 
department of public works. Most of its 
duties, however, comprise all of the adminis- 
trative functions of the State with respect to 
planning, design, survey, and construction of 
fiood control, drainage, irrigation, water con- 
servation and navigation projects; aeronauti- 
cal facilities, public housing projects, and 
other public works. 

The department is primarily an engineer- 
ing and planning agency. We not only rep- 
resent Louisiana on nearly all engineering 
projects of national or local scope affecting 
the State, but we are the consulting engineers 
for most State agencies including levee 
boards, navigation and port districts, water 
districts, etc. Our planning duties require 
us to constantly look ahead and provide for 
full development of all of Louisiana's re- 
sources, and our facilities in this respect are 
available to all parishes and municipalities, 
Since we are concerned mostly with engineer- 
ing and planning, we have no maintenance 
crews, and no construction equipment to 
operate. 

The department of public works is not as 
large as some other State agencies insofar as 
operating funds are concerned, but it is an 
extremely important one in the volume and 
type of public improvements which it is in- 
strumental in securing for Louisiana, and in 
promoting and influencing the location on 
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these improvements for the greatest benefit 
of all the people. We do exert an influence 
throughout the State far out of proportion to 
our size. 

A little reflection by each of you and it 
becomes apparent that Louisiana is in direct 
competition with 47 other States—and at 
the rate we are spending money abroad, with 
the rest of the world—for Federal funds for 
projects benefiting our State. The hundreds 
of millions of dollars in Federal funds which 
have been spent in Louisiana on flood control, 
navigation, and other public improvements 
did not just happen—they are largely the 
results of the facts and studies presented by 
the department to Congress, and to members 
of our congressional delegation. 

In order for our Congressmen and Senators 
to be successful in securing authorization 
and funds for Federal projects in Louisiana, 
they must have facts on the feasibility and 
need for the work, and it is one of our most 
important duties to secure this information. 
Most of our work is concerned with water— 
for water has been and will continue to be 
the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of Louisiana. > 

Louisiana stands alone among all the 48 
States in the magnitude and variety of its 
water problems. Foremost among these 
problems is that of flood control, for the 
drainage from 31 States or 41 percent of the 
United States passes through our State and 
reaches the sea within its borders. Heavy 
rainfall on the extensive areas of low, flat 
lands creates many local drainage problems, 
and periodic droughts bring severe water de- 
ficiencies, particularly in those sections de- 
pendent upon irrigation. Added to these are 
the problems of beach erosion, salt water in- 
trusion into the coastal streams, stream pol- 
lution, and the development and mainte- 
nance of navigable waterways. Other States 
may have some of these problems to a greater 
or lesser degree, but none have all of them 
except Louisiana. All of these problems 
come under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works for solution and reme- 
dial action. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control is our most important con- 
tribution to the people of Louisiana. It is 
essential to the economic life of the State, 
for we cannot develop our agricultural and 
industrial potential unless protected against 
overfiow from the Mississippi, Red, Atcha- 
falaya, Ouachita, and other rivers. Hence, 
most phases of our work are closely associ- 
ated with and dependent upon flood control. 

Nearly one-half of the entire flood plain 
of the Mississippi River lies in Louisiana, and 
one-third of the State or about 11,500,000 
acres is subject to overflow without levees. 
Most of the industry, half of the population, 
over one-third of the farms, and many of our 
important cities and towns, including the 
port city of New Orleans, occupy this area, 
which is protected by 2,033 miles of levees. 
All of the principal highways and railroads, 
and most of the transcontinental oil and gas 
pipelines traverse it. Further, due to the 
magnitude of the floods and the low eleva- 
tion of the extensive areas requiring protec- 
tion, the problem of controlling floods is 
much greater in Louisiana than elsewhere in 
the United States. Thus the Department 
has a tremendous responsibility to the people 
of Louisiana for flood control. 

In all of our flood-control work we main- 
tain close liaison between the levee boards, 
for which we are the consulting engineers, 
and the police juries and local interests on 
the one hand, and the Federal Government 
through the Corps of Engineers and our con- 
gressional delegation on the other. In this 
way we are able to effectively present the de- 
sires and needs of the people who would be 
affected by proposed flood-control improve- 
ments. In order to do this we must have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the entire flood- 
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control program in all of the 31 States in the 
Mississippi River Basin. 

We must know what flood-control works 
are belng constructed, and what are pro- 
posed, not only in Louisiana, but in the 
Missouri River Basin, the Ohio River Basin, 
the upper Mississippi, the White, the Red, 
and the Arkansas. And we must be able 
to correctly evaluate what effect they will 
have upon fiood heights in Louisiana. 

Only a few short weeks ago we were in one 
of the most severe extended droughts we 
have ever experienced. I am sure that many 
of you were thinking like most people of 
Louisiana that our flood-control problems 
were over. However, the results of heavy 
rains in Louisiana and Texas the past few 
days very well show that our flood-control 
activities will never end, and will continue 
to be one of our major functions as long 
as our rivers exist. At a matter of fact, our 
responsibilities in this field are increasing, 
because presently Louisiana is growing 
faster industrially than any other area in 
the United States, and with this growth 
each day more people and lives, more prop- 
erty and values become dependent upon 
flood control. In keeping with our respon- 
sibilities, the Department is exerting every 
effort to expand the Federal flood-control 
program, and to incorporate into it water 
supply, navigation, and other beneficial fea- 
tures wherever practical. 

DRAINAGE 


Drainage ranks next to flood control in 
importance to Louisiana, and most of you 
are familiar with our activities in this field. 
The parishwide-drainage program was 
evolved in 1941 as a result of studies by the 
department of public works to determine 
what should be done to improve and ex- 
tend drainage throughout the State. Prior 
to that time drainage had been haphaz- 
ardly performed by small districts without 
coordination or engineering. On the basis 
of these studies the present drainage pro- 
gram was worked out whereby the Federal 
Government, with the State contributing 
part of the cost, improves the major outfall 
channels in a drainage basin; the State 
and parishes jointly improve the lesser 
streams and construct the main laterals; 
and the drainage of individual farms is done 
by the farmers with engineering and finan- 
cial assistance from the Soll Conservation 
Service. 

This arrangement has proven very satis- 
factory, and 46 parishes and 10 levee boards 
have participated in the program. Nearly 
160 million cubic feet of earth have been 
removed in the course of the work, exclud- 
ing the major streams improved by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Some of the larger streams improved by 
the Department, either with local or Federal 
participation, are the Amite River in East 
Baton Rouge, Livingston and Ascension Par- 
ishes; Big and Colewa Creeks in Franklin 
and Richland Parishes; Bayou Choupique in 
Calcasieu Parish; Bayou, Chevereuil in La- 
fourche and St. James Parishes; Bayou La- 
eassine in Jefferson Davis; Bayou Ser- 
pent in Calcasieu and Jefferson Davis Par- 
ishes; Bayou Pierre in Caddo and Red River 
Parishes; and many others. 

NAVIGATION 


Waterborne commerce, both domestic and 
foreign plays a very important part in the 
economic life of the State, and we are con- 
tinually striving to improve our waterways, 
and extend them to new areas. 

Louisiana has about 7,500 miles of naviga- 
ble streams—far more than any other State. 
Over 2,200 miles are maintained as major 
arteries of commerce, and three of the larg- 
est ports in the United States are situated 
on these streams—the port cities of Lake 
Charles, New Orleans and Baton Rouge. 

As in other fields great changes are oc- 
curring in navigation, and it is the duty of 
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the Department to keep abreast of these 
changes. Inland waterway traffic has grown, 
not only in volume, but in size of tows and 
equipment, and we can foresee the time 
when the intracoastal and other important 


‘waterways will have to be deepened and 


widened to meet the requirements of future 
commerce. The rapid industrial growth of 
the State indicates that navigation facili- 
ties may now be feasible in many areas pres- 
ently without water transportation. 

The advent of the supertankers with 
deeper drafts and greater lengths is affect- 
ing all of our ports, and here again we enter 
the picture by sponsoring and supporting 
legislation to provide port facilities and 
channels adequate for the new vessels. 
Forty-foot channels at Lake Charles and 
Baton Rouge, and the Mississippi River-Gulf 
outlet at New Orleans are examples of large 
navigation projects which we are now sup- 
porting in Congress. Atchafalaya River 
navigation and the Port Allen-Morgan City 
alternate route of the intracoastal waterway 
are others which we were successful In ob- 
taining for the State. Unless we keep pace 
with the changes in navigation, our ports 
and industries will suffer, and commerce will 
seek other areas where it can be served more 
efficiently. Some of the larger navigation 
projects which we have constructed entirely 
with State funds are the Mississippi River 
locks below New Orleans at Ostrica and Em- 
pire. These locks have been of tremendous 
value to commercial fishermen and to the 
oil industry, eliminating many miles of 
travel across the open Gulf waters. In 1955 
over 40,000 vessels passed through Ostrica 
lock and 22,000 used the Empire lock. 

We would like to see adequate navigation 
channels extended to other areas in Louisi- 
ana, and we constantly work toward this 
end with local interests. In this connection 
it is worth noting that as we extend our 
navigation system further inland, the prob- 
lems and costs become greater, because locks 
and flood control are involved. 

WATER SUPPLY 


Water supply is another very important 
field in which the Department is constantly 
occupied. It may be surprising to many that 
Louisiana, a State literally overflowing with 
water, should suffer because of deficiencies 
in its water supplies. Yet it is true that in 
many parts of Louisiana water supply prob- 
lems are becoming more prominent, and 
there is no doubt that they will continue 
to increase in number and magnitude with 
the economic growth of the State. 

Many areas with abundant supplies of 
water for today’s needs will not have enough 
for tomorrow's industry and population. 
It's the job of the department of public 
works to look ahead, and make provisions 
for tomorrow's water needs all over the State. 

The problem of supplying the future water 
requirements of the State will be of monu- 
mental proportions. Fortunately, we have 
the Mississippi and Atchafalaya Rivers, but 
many of the problems associated with dis- 
tributing their waters to deficient areas re- 
main to be solved. The department has 
made a notable start on the Mississippi River 
at Donaldsonville where, in cooperation with 
the Bayou LaFourche Freshwater District, 
pumping facilities costing nearly $1.5 million 
have recently been completed to divert large 
volumes of water from the river into Bayou 
LaFourche, This water after being pumped 
from the river flows down the bayou to the 
gulf and furnishes a supply for agricultural, 
municipal, and industrial uses along its 
banks. We are now studying the feasibility 
of similar plants for increasing fresh water 
flows of Bayou Teche, Vermilion River, and 
other streams throughout the State. 

At the same time we are continuing to 
plan and build multipurpose lakes and 
reservoirs for flood control, recreation, and 
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the conservation of fish and wildlife, all in 
addition to water supply. 

Lake Bistineau, in Bienville, Bossier, and 
Webster Parishes, is one of the larger recrea- 
tional lakes which we have constructed. 
Other lakes which are either in the construc- 
tion or planning stage, or have recently been 
completed are Iatt Lake in Grant Parish, 
Kepler Creek in Bienville Parish, Bayou 
D’Arbonne in Union Parish, Spanish Lake in 
Iberia and St, Martin, Lake Martin in St. 
Martin, Anacoco in Vernon, Bundick Creek 
in Beauregard, Bear Lake in Madison and 
Castor Creek in Caldwell and La Salle 
Parishes. Many of these reservoir projects 
are quite large—for instance, Bayou 
D'Arbonne Lake, now on the drawing board, 
will create a water conservation and recrea- 
tion reservoir of over 15,000 acres. 

The waters of intrastate streams are be- 
coming more important, and the Department 
ls actively engaged in safeguarding our in- 
terests in such streams as the Sabine, Red 
Ouachita, Pear, and Mississippi Rivers, par- 
ticularly with respect to water supply and 
Stream pollution. We have recently entered 
into the Sabine River compact with the 
State of Texas, which provides for the con- 
trol and development of water of the Sabine 
River. We are now in the process of form- 
ing a similar compact on the Red River 
with the States of Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Arkansas. „ 

A joint project now being studied by the 
States of Texas and Louisiana is a multipur- 
pose power producing, water conservation, 
flood control, and recreation reservoir on 
the Sabine River at Toledo Bend just west 
of Leesville. An engineering study on this 
Project is now underway and will be com- 
pleted within about 15 months. This study 
will determine whether or not the project 
is a feasible one, that is whether it can be 
financed from revenues it will produce. If 
constructed this would create one of the 
largest manmade lakes in the United States, 
covering some 180,000 acres. It would fur- 
nish a much needed supply of fresh water 
to areas along its banks in southwest Louisi- 
ana and southeast Texas. During periods 
of flood as we are experiencing at this time 
it would reduce flood stages below the dam 
and during periods of drought releases could 
be made to increase the flow in this reach of 
the stream. 

In cooperation with the Groundwater 
Branch of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, we are now studying the ground-water 
Tesources of 10 parishes—De Soto, Calcasieu, 
Red River, Sabine, East Carroll, West Carroll, 
Caddo, Bossier, Natchitoches, and Rapides. 
Some of these parish studies will be pub- 
lished in a few months, while others have 
just been started. We are also making a very 
intensive study of ground water in the Mis- 
sissippi alluvial valley area between Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. This study will re- 
quire several years to complete because of 
the rapid growth of the area and changing 
ground-water conditions. At the same time 
we are continuing our statewide program 
of water level observations, and special 
Studies such as those completed at Clarks, 
Clarence, Grosse Tete, and Tallulah. At 
some of these locations the nt has 
aided in the development of municipal and 
irrigation water supplies by drilling test 
wells to determine yields and proper spacing. 

Our surface-water studies are just as ex- 
tensive as our ground-water investigations. 
In cooperation with the Surface Water 
Branch of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey we are currently measuring daily dis- 
charges of streams at 96 different points, and 
measuring stages on as many more. From 
time to time, as sufficient data is collected 
at one station, we move on to another, and 
eventually we will have reliable runoff data 
on all of our watersheds. Water samples 
are collected from about 60 streams and 
analyzed for quality. Quality of water is 
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of paramount importance to many indus- 
tries, and is also necessary to control stream 
pollution. 

Other water supply and water resource 
studies underway, or which have been com- 
pleted are the Vermilion Bay model study; 
the feasibility of a water supply and deep- 
water industrial channel connecting the 
Calcasieu and Atchafalaya Rivers; the Cal- 
casieu River low sill dam; Freshwater Bayou 
Navigation Canal; Overton-Red River water- 
way; Atchafalaya Bay ship channel, and many 
others. We are also studying the feasibility 
of forming fresh water districts and pumping 
or otherwise diverting water from the Mis- 
sissippi and Atchafalaya Rivers to supply 
areas plagued with water shortages, stream 
pollution, and salt water intrusion. 

We are continually supporting Federal leg- 
islation to improve our water supplies, such 
as Federal aid for hyacinth control, stream 
pollution, etc. And we have taken the lead 
in insisting that water supply and naviga- 
tion be considered in the Federal flood-con- 
trol program. 

PLANNING AND AERONAUTICS 


Among our other important duties are 
those associated with the planning and aero- 
nautics divisions, Under the Department's 
guidance, parish planning boards have been 
created in 48 parishes. These boards have 
brought a broader understanding of develop- 
ment problems in Louisiana and are working 
steadily to accomplish the economic im- 
provement of the State. 

The department is actively supporting and 
participating in the urban planning assist- 
ance program. Under this program the Fed- 
eral Government matches funds for planning 
in cities and towns of up to 25,000 popula- 
tion. One-half of the local cost is contrib- 
uted by the department, so the total cost of 
planning is shared one-fourth by the State, 
one-fourth by the city or town, and one-half 
by the Federal Government. 

Ten cities started planning studies in 1956 
under this program, including Bogalusa, 
Ruston, Natchitoches, and Jennings. Four 
more cities are about to start their programs, 
and we hope to add 17 more this year, in- 
cluding Arcadia, Haynesville, Tallulah, 
Lutcher, Slidell, Bunkie, and Bastrop, all of 
which have submitted applications for 
planning aid. 

Through the aeronautics division the de- 
partment is sponsoring the development of 
aviation facilities in all areas of the State. 
We are frequently required to provide plans 
and engineering assistance to many munici- 
pal airports—just recently we designed a 
modern steel hangar for the Jennings Air- 
port. The department also owns and oper- 
ates the Harry P. Williams Memorial Airport 
at Paterson, Through activities of the aero- 
nautics division the department was able 
to secure $1.25 million in Federal funds for 
airport improvement in the State during this 
year and approximately #2.5 million during 
the coming year. 

CONCLUSION 


Basically, the department of public works 
is a factfinding organization. In the course 
of our work we are daily in contact with 
farmers, businessmen, industries, civic lead- 
ers, police juries, levee boards, State and 
Federal agencies, Members of Congress, and 
many others. We are often confronted with 
conflicting interests in the solution of a 
problem, but somehow, after a lot of hard 
work, we always manage to come up with a 
satisfactory answer. 

Our most important function is to get the 
facts impartially on all public works im- 
provements projects affecting the State, so 
that our leaders in the legislature and in 
Congress can be successful in their efforts to 
procure funds and legislation beneficial to 
Louisiana. In carrying out this function the 
department in a very real sense lays the 
foundation upon which much of Louisiana's 
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economic progress is based. Where would we 
be today without flood control, without 
drainage, without navigation or the many 
other public works which we take for 
granted? Much of our success in these fields 
has been due to the support and confidence 
given us by the citizens and officials of all 
our parishes and governmental organiza- 
tions, I am looking forward to a continu- 
ance of the fine and productive relationship 
which has been enjoyed in the past. 


Strong Pressure for Budget Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 š 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of May 
13, 1957: 

STRONG Pressure ror Bupcer CuTs—VoIcre 

OF THE PEOPLE Wants Dest Cur; LAVISH 

FOREIGN Am SPENDING SCORED 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The pressure of the American people on 
their elected representatives in Congress 
for substantial cuts in the budget continues 
unabated. 

This is causing surprise and chagrin to 
the encrusted Washington bureaucracy 
which for years has witnessed raids on the 
taxpayers’ pocketbooks without their owners 
registering any loud complaints. 

When the citizens did protest occasion- 
ally they were shut up with clichés by the 
theoreticians and ideologists of the New 
Deal, Fair Deal, and modern Republicanism. 

Stereotyped expressions such as “social 
progress” and indiscriminate foreign aid.“ 
without which the American people were 
warned this country could not survive, and 
many other such tugs on our expenditures 
stilled the voices of those who were con- 
cerned over where the country was going. 

There has been an awakening in the last 
few months. Judging by the unbelievable 
volume of mail received by Senators and 
Representatives, appeals by the President 
himself are not likely to make much of a 
dent in the mood of the American people. 

An analysis of the communications re- 
ceived on the Hill indicates that most citi- 
zens are not really interested in Federal tax 
reductions, Under present conditions, the 
individual's outlay would not be affected 
much. What the great majority of Ameri- 
cans seeks is a reduction in the national debt. 
The loudest protests are registered against 
continued indiscriminate foreign-aid pro- 
grams. ? 

The previous administrations did not have 
any trouble in selling the people projects 
such as the UNRRA because our citizenry 
agreed after Worid War II that starving peo- 
ple must be helped. 

There was not much trouble in convinc- 
ing Americans to indorse the Marshall plan, 
especially when they were told that it was 
only a temporary measure to put our allies 
and foes back on their feet and thus pre- 
vent the spread Of deadiy communism among 
the destitute free peoples of Europe. 

That fantastic extravaganza called the 
Voice of America and its associated projects 
cost the taxpayers more than $600 million. 
But there was no opposition to it. 

The American people were told that we 
had to sell our way of life to allies, friends, 
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neutralists and enemies. Hence, expendi- 
tures which started with some $40 million 
a year and then increased in the usual bu- 
reaucratic manner to close to $150 million 
yearly were approved by the representatives 
of the American people. 

The average individual does not go into 
the details of Government expenditures, par- 
ticularly when he is under the spell of con- 
vincing propaganda. 

In international matters, in particular, he 
leaves it to Washington bureaucrats who 
are far more successful in propagandizing 
their own people than those for whom vast 
appropriations are voted. 

We are a nation which loves slogans and 
seldom analyzes what is behind them. And 
the peoples of this country have been slogan- 
ized into a $280 billion national debt. 

Belatedly the rank and file of our people 
awoke to the dangers of this lavish expendi- 
ture abroad and at home and began to pro- 
test. 

Administration actions to which John Q. 
Citizen paid no attention in the past be- 
came issues. For instance, there is a lack 
of understanding by the average American 
as to why the Washington bureaucrats de- 
cided—despite adverse opinion by the Sen- 
ate—to continue to give economic and espe- 
cially military assistance to Marshal Tito. 
Only a very few swallow the gobbledygook 
that Tito is pulling away from Moscow. 

There are many communications sent to 
Senators and Representatives asking whether 
lending about $100 million to the Communist 
regime in Warsaw (which plays so closely 
with Moscow) serves the true interests of 
this country. 

Spokesmen of the executive branch have 
asserted repeatedly and loudly that we have 
the moral obligation to help whichever satel- 
lite nation attempts to break away from the 
Kremlin. But for the first time in many 
years these tales seem to have made little 
impact on the American people, who are ask- 
ing their representatives in Congress: “Is this 
true?” 

In the past, Congress has adopted the line 
of least resistance. Its members spoke en- 
thuslastically for economy, budget cuts, and 
so forth, but when it came to casting their 
votes they went along with the executive 
branch which kindly padded the budget suf- 
ficiently to permit Congressmen to save face 
by claiming that they had brought about re- 
ductions in expenditures. 

This, Judging by off-the-record statements 
by Senators and Representatives who attend- 
ed President Eisenhower's conference with 
leaders of both parties, seems to be a thing 
of the past. 


An Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recog- 
nizing the need for some kind of a farm 
program, I think it is about time we took 
steps to eliminate subsidies and put the 
farmers back to managing their own 
farms and allowing them to make a live- 
lihood through a farm program based 
along the following lines. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 6157, 
which would impose limitations on agri- 
cultural products rather than on farm 
acreage. I believe that the solution to 
the farm problem lies in the control of 
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actual production of a commodity, not 
in the acreage under cultivation. Acre- 
age control, it is true, does cut down the 
amount of land upon which crops can be 
grown, but it does not limit the total pro- 
duction because with improved fertilizers 
a farmer can produce more on less land. 

The bill I have introduced provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
establish yearly marketing quotas for 
corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, tobacco, and 
wheat—the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties—and the quotas shall be apportioned 
among the several States on the basis of 
production of a commodity during a giv- 
en period of time. The bill does not sup- 
port any group or size of farm but sets 
a floor on the sale of commodities which 
is low enough so that the demand will 
regulate the supply and cost. My intent 
is to put the farmer back into competi- 
tion. 

Under the program a farmer will be 
guaranteed an annual income which will 
increase his purchasing power and con- 
tribute to the economy of our Nation. 

At this time when we are considering 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, and looking for means to cut 
the Federal budget, I believe it is appro- 
priate to give serious consideration to my 
proposal, 


A Salute to the Wine Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
Sire to include an editorial from the 
Sonoma, Calif., Index-Tribune of May 9, 
1957, entitled Wine Industry Sets Ex- 
ample for Agriculture.” 

Several years ago the wine industry 
was at a low ebb. In true American 
tradition they banded together to do 
something about it. Through effective 
advertising and by stressing quality, the 
wine people lifted themselves up by their 
own bootstraps. Today the industry is 
in a healthy condition, and it was 
brought about through their own efforts. 

What these people have accomplished 
is truly an example of self-help in agri- 
culture. As the Representative from an 
area which is a leader in the production 
of high quality wines, I am pleased to 
call to your attention the following edi- 
torial as an example of what can be ac- 
complished through private initiative: 

WINE INDUSTRY SETS EXAMPLE FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

The Wine Institute, the wine industry’s 
capable trade association, will hold its 23d 
annual meeting in San Francisco next week 
(May 13-14) and it couldn't have chosen a 
better time. 

Statistics just released reveal that con- 
sumption of wines of all types hit an all- 
time high in the United States last year. 
Most of that wine—82.7 percent—came from 
California. 

California’s wine industry is in a healthy 
condition. Demand is brisk; supply is bare- 
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ly equal to it; prices are satisfactory in gen- 
eral; quality continues to rise. 

The whole industry is a splendid example 
of self-help in agriculture and the Wine 
Institute is one of the valuable agencies 
which has helped it achieve this end. 

The Nation as a whole has only begun to 
appreciate California wine. When its an- 
nual per capita consumption, now only 
nine-tenths of a gallon, attains California's 
per capita consumption of more than 2 
gallons, the United States will still have a 
long way to go to approach the 20 or 30 
gallons per capita consumption of some 
European countries. 

The future of California’s wine industry 
is bright and, with the fine leadership the 
industry has in its Wine Institute, we may 
be sure the industry will attain its goals. 


The Defense Department Has Not Yet 
Learned To Properly Utilize Its Man- 
power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing a great deal these days about 
the necessity of increasing the military 
pay of various branches of the Armed 
Forces in order to attract and to keep 
in the service of our country professional 
men and skilled technicians. ‘ 

There is no doubt that such men, if 
worth their salt, will leave for private 
practice or-private industry if the pay 
and working conditions are not suffi- 
ciently attractive to keep them in Goy- 
ernment service. I favor paying these 
men fair compensation, the fairness 
thereof to be determined by the com- 
petitive demand for these men. 

At the same time, it should be pointed 
out that the Defense Department tradi- 
tionally has not utilized these men to 
the best advantage either of the Govern- 
ment or of the men. 

We are constantly told that it costs as 
much as $25,000 to train a recruit to 
deal with complicated matters requiring 
the attention of skilled men. The fact 
of the matter is that the complaints still 
pour in to Members of Congress from men 
who are called up to serve their country, 
as well as from men who have enlisted 
for that purpose. Thousands of these 
men have specialized college and univer- 
sity training. All too frequently such 
education and training is completely ig- 
nored and the men are assigned to train- 
ing programs entirely foreign to what 
they have been equipped for. Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent by the De- 
fense Department for such training, 
more properly called retraining. The 
training is hardly completed when the 
men leave the service. 

Sergeants, good drillmasters, despite 
their lack of formal education, still de- 
light in assigning college-trained men to 
the garbage dump. 

Thousands of dollars can be saved by 
the Defense Department by properly 
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screening men and assigning them to 
work that they are already fitted to per- 
form instead of trying to train them to 
do things in which they have no interest 
and which will only drive them out of 
the service instead of keeping them in. 

Our whole concept of military training 
still reflects the methods of the last cen- 
tury. It has not caught up with World 
War I, not to mention World War II, or 
the nuclear age. 


United States Collaboration in Euratom 
Plans Should Stir Our Lagging Interest 
and Enthusiasm in Development of 
Nuclear Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I was greatly 
interested in an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of Monday, May 
13, 1957, commenting on the ambitious 
plan announced to develop 15 million 
kilowatts of atomic-power capacity on 
the European Continent in the next 10 
years. 

Success of these plans is in a measure 
tied to our success in America in the de- 
velopment of atomic power. I have felt 
for a long time that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has been remiss in fulfilling 
its responsibility in this regard. Whether 
the Commission admits it or not, America 
is lagging in nuclear-power development. 

The Congress missed an opportunity 
to do something about this last year when 
it failed to approve the Gore-Holifield 
bill, but that is water over the dam. 
Congress still has an opportunity to 
point out to the Commission what the 
American policy should be in this matter. 

Our policy should be that we maintain 
world leadership in the development of 
atomic power. The primary responsi- 
bility to implement this policy should 
be on the Government itself. To fulfill 
this responsibility, we should supplement 
the present private development program 
by greater Government activity. 

Congress should act wisely in promot- 
ing the private development program. 
In a short time I hope Congress will ap- 
prove the indemnity legislation which is 
so vital to the success of this program. 

The indemnity legislation is now on 
the House and Senate Calendars. It is 
my hope that it will be approved before 
the end of this session of Congress. 

The editorial, entitled America and 
Euratom,” follows: 

AMERICA AND EURATOM 

Nothing less than the future of Europe's 
economic growth and perhaps even its po- 
litical security are at stake in the ambitious 
Plans just announced to develop 15 million 
kilowatts of atomic power capacity on the 
Continent in the next 10 years. This is the 
goul selected by representatives of Belgium, 
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France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands after what seems to be 
a careful and realistic appraisal of economic 
and industrial potentials. These are the six 
nations that have agreed this past year, sub- 
ject to ratifications now being considered, to 
set up Euratom—the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community—and, in addition, a customs 
union to foster freer trade among them. 

It is almost frightening to consider what 
Europe's outlook would be without the 
prospect that nuclear power plants will be 
feasible for large-scale commercial develop- 
ment. For nearly a century, until World 
War II, Europe was first the world’s greatest 
producer of energy and later at least self- 
sufficient In this regard. As recently as 1950 
it appeared that postwar recovery efforts had 
restored the Continent’s energy production to 
levels that required only nominal fuel im- 
ports for power production. But in the past 
7 years, as the Euratom investigating com- 
mittee notes, Europe has lost its independ- 
ence in energy. It must now import nearly 
a fourth of its fuel (mostly oil), in 10 years 
it would depend upon foreign sources for a 
third and in 20 years it would have to look 
abroad for upwards of half of its energy re- 
guirements—if coal and oil remained the 
only fuels. 

Britain faced up to a similar, though not 
quite as acute, situation in 1955. By putting 
some 6 million kilowatts of atomic power 
stations on her lines by 1965, the United 
Kingdom will stabilize its imports of conven- 
tional fuels from about 1960 onward. The 
hope for Euratom is that it can achieve a 
leveling off of continental fuel imports by 
1963. This will involve considerably higher 
investments in plant and equipment in the 
first years, although nuclear fuel costs will 
approximate the cost of oll. But both the 


British and Euratom programs will forestall - 


an unbearably heavy long-range drain on 
foreign exchange earnings and lessen the 
political temptations, tensions and dangers 
inherent in Europe's present dependency on 
Middle East oil. 

All of this will be possible ,although it is 
not yet assured, by reason of the realism 
which the European governments are show- 
ing in subordinating national concerns to 
this common effort. Progress toward the 10- 
year goal also will depend upon cooperation 
from the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, which can supply the uranium, the 


‘first reactors and the technical knowledge 


and training with Europe will aeed in the 
early stages. All three of these countries 
already have pledged such help, for which 
they will be paid not only in casn but in 
the invaluable experience which the con- 
tinental program can provide. 

We hope that American collaboration in 
the Euratom program will stir the lagsing 
interest and enthusiasm of this Government 
in nuclear power development. While it is 
true that the lower cost and ample supply 
of conventional fuels in this country do not 
require an immediate all-out atomic power 
effort, the failure of Congress to deal ade- 
quately with the insurance and other prob- 
lems of private atomic development (such as 
the authorization of demonstration reactors 
for atomic energy plant power requirements) 
has retarded progress. One immediate effect 
could be the selection by Euratom of the 
proved British natural uranium reactor in 
preference to the American model being 
tested at Shippingport, which though appar- 
ently well suited as a submarine powerplant 
is still unproved for other uses. It would be 
unfortunate if American firms were denied 
an opportunity for the fullest participation 
in Europe's atomic power development, for 
the experience could be of immense bene- 
fit to this country later on. 
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Italian Opera Star Sings United States 
Anthem at Democratic Party Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, we often 
hear it said that truth is stranger than 
fiction. This was demonstrated once 
again recently at the Democratic Party’s 
$100-a-plate fund-raising dinner held at 
the National Guard Armory in Wash- 
ington. 

At this dinner were assembled several 
thousand Democratic Party leaders and 
members from varigus parts of the coun- 
try, headed by former President Harry S. 
Truman, Adlai E. Stevenson, and literally 
dozens of Democratic governors, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and other party 
leaders. The person who opened this 
event with the singing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner was an Italian-born 
basso, Italo Tajo, who is still studying to 
become an American citizen. 

Tajo, who is a well-known interna- 
tional opera star, was elated that a for- 
eign-born singer was asked to sing the 
national anthem to the assembled 
leadership of the Democratic Party. 
When informed that he was chosen for 
this honor, he observed: 

It is truly an honor for a man who is still 
working toward his citizenship papers to have 
the privilege of singing for so many leaders 
of this great country. 


While the huge audience at the armory 
heard Tajo’s booming voice singing our 
national anthem, he did not have the 
opportunity to hear the speeches of the 
Democratic leaders. Tajo was appear- 
ing that evening with the road company 
of Fanny at a downtown Washington 
theater, and had to be rushed from the 
armory to the theater by police escort to 
make his curtain time for the show. He 
and his wife are seeing America on the 
nationwide tour of the musical comedy. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of* 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintengent of 
Documents shall prescribe the t and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


— 
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The Historic Capito! Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most enjoyable and in- 
structive meetings I have attended in the 
past few weeks took place yesterday, I 
had the honor of serving as host to a 
group of Texas architects attending the 
American Institute of Architects con- 
vention. 

Upon that occasion. Mr. J. George 
Stewart, Architect of the Capitol, de- 
livered an informative address about 
this historic building. I believe it will 
ne of interest to. every Member of this 

dy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stewart's address, together with a list of 
guests at the breakfast, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and list of guests were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SPEECH sy J. GEORGE STEWART, ARCHITECT or 
THE CAPITOL, BEFORE Texas DELEGATES TO 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, MAY 14, 1957 


Senator Johnson, Mr. Speaker, ladies, and 
gentlemen, this is really an eventful time in 
my life. As you see, I wear the cuff links of 
the Lone Star State, a symbol of my having 
been accepted as an honorary citizen of the 
great State of Texas. I feel very honored. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the delegates and members of the 
Texas chapters of the American Institute of 
Architects for their assistance in my recent 
election as an honorary member of the Amer- 
jean Institute of Architects, I particularly 
Want to thank the members of the Dallas 
Chapter who initiated this movement. 

I want to recall this morning some high- 
lights in the early history of how this Gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia came 
about. $ 

EARLY HISTORY 


From 1776 until 1800, the national seat of 
government was located, at various times, in 
8 different citles. In 1783, the issue of a 
Permanent seat of government was under 
discussion and October of that year was set 
to consider the offers of New York and Mary- 
land for sites for the proposed National 
Capital. During June of that year, mutinous 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War marched 
On the State House in Philadelphia to de- 
mand payment from the Congress of claims 
long overdue, The Congress, unable to meet 
these demands, petitioned the State of Penn- 
sylvania for protection. Requests for pro- 
tection were twice denied by Pennsylvania 
and the Congress was forced to change its 
seat to Princeton, N. T. This was one of 
the experiences which convinced e Con- 
gress that its permanent seat should be in- 
dependent of any other authority. 

The place where I was born and raised is 
within 28 miles of Philadelphia, and, nat- 
Urally, its history is closely allied with that 
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of southern Pennsylvania. I can remember 
being told of the trouble caused by the Revo- 
lutionary War veterans in their marches on 
the Congress in Philadelphia and their de- 
struction of facilities such as water supply, 
transportation, ete. 

In 1790 Philadeiphia was named as the 
temporary seat of Government and the land 
on the Potomac River ceded by the States 
of Maryland and Virginia for the Federal city 
was ordered to be prepared and ready for the 
Congress by the first Monday in December 
of 1800. 

The site selected for the Capitol was then 
known as Jenkins Hill. Major L’Enfant, who 
was greatly impressed by the location chosen 
for the building, described this hill as a 
pedestal waiting for a monument. 

According to the early history of the Free 
State of Maryland in 1663, the hill had been 
giyen the name of “Rome” by its owner. 
This owner, it is said, predicted that a 
greater capital than Rome would someday 
eccupy this hill and that later generations 
would commend a great and flourishing 
country in the New World. 

Earlier than that a subtribe of the Algon- 
quin Indians—known as the Powhatans— 
occupied the original grounds and met in 
council at the foot of the hill where our 
Capitol now stands, 

x GROWTH OF THE CAPITOL 


The north wing of what is now the central 
portion of the Capitol was completed in 1800 
and the 2d session of the 6th Congress met 
there in November of that year. 

The south wing, under construction from 
1800 to 1811, was first occupied in 1807 by 
the 10th Congress. 

After the burning of the Capitol by the 
British in 1814, Benjamin Latrobe, second 
Architect of the Capitol, was recalled to re- 
pair the damage done to the north and 
south wings, This reconstruction work took 
approximately 3½ years to complete, 

Charles Bulfinch, third Architect of the 
Capitol, continued the work of restoration 
and erected the central section of the bulld- 
ing connecting the original north and south 
wings. 

The need for additional space in the Capi- 
tol increased as the Nation grew, and in 
1851 the construction of the Senate and 
House wings was commenced. These wings 
were planned by Thomas U. Walter, fourth 
Architect of the Capitol, and the work was 
prosecuted under his direction. The present 
House Chamber was first occupied in De- 
cember of 1857; the Senate Chamber in Janu- 
ary of 1859. 

Walter also replaced the old wooden dome 
with the present structure. This dome is of 


east iron and weighs 4,455 tons. Fabricating 


the dome in metal was quite a revolutionary 
approach in 1856, since most domes 
throughout the world had been made of 
marble, or wood covered with metal. 

In 1865, a civil engineer and a professor 
at the Smithsonian Institution, conducted 
vibratory experiments to see what influence 
the sun had upon this vast structure. It was 
found that the dome oscillated a distance of 
between 3 and 4 inches. The motion is like 
that of the sunflower—south, southwest, 
then west—and, as the retiring sun declines 
and finally disappears—north, northeast, 
and east, returning to its original position. 

The figure surmounting the dome is o- 


clally known as the Statue of Freedom. 


This statue, designed by Thomas Crawford, 
is 19 feet 6 inches high, and weighs 14,985 
pounds, 


As a protection from lightning, 10 bronze 
points tipped with platinum are placed as 
follows on the figure: 1 on the head, 6 on the 
feathers in the headdress; 1 on each shoul- 
der, and 1 on the shield. Every 4 years, when 
the dome is being painted, these bronze 
points are inspected for injury by lightning. 
Last fall, when the dome was painted, it was 
necessary to replace 6 of the points which 
showed evidence of having fulfilled their 
function as lightning arresters. 

After the turn of the century, it became 
evident that additional working space was 
necessary for the legislators. As a result of 
efforts spearheaded by the late Joe Cannon 
when he was Speaker of the House, in 
March of 1903 the Old House Office Build- 
ing was authorized to be constructed. Later, 
in 1904, Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of three sides of the present Senate 
Office Building. The House Office Building 
was completed and occupied in January of 
1908; the Senate Office Building was occu- 


pled in March of 1909. 


Uncle Joe Cannon, in 1903, called the at- 
tention of the Congress to the need for more 
working space in the Capitol and the neces- 
sity for better circulation within the build- 
ing. Then, as now, Members of Congress and 
the employees who must work in the Capitol, 
close to the legislative halls, battled a con- 
stant flow of tourists in going through the 
building. 

Although his efforts to enlarge the Capitol 
were futile at that time, they did bring about 
the so-called Scheme B plan of extending 
the Capitol, proposed by Carrere and Hast- 
ings of New York in 1904. This Scheme B is 
the basis of our present studies for the 
extension of the Capitol. 


The Scheme B presented in 1904 was a 
reasonable solution then to the needs of the 
Congress. At that time, however, there were 
only 389 Members of the House and just 45 
States were represented in the Senate. The 
staff of clerical assistants to the legislators 
was approximately one-eighth of the num- 
ber of employees they now have. The total 
population of the United States in 1900 was 
approximately 76,000,000. When the last 
census was taken in 1950, our population was 
over 150,000,000, y 

During the last 57 years, our population 
has more than doubled and our country has 
grown enormously in world importance. The 
need for more working space in the Capitol 
is more acute now than at any time in our 
history. 

This building is very aptly described by 
Dr. Charles Moore in the introduction of the 
first volume of Glenn Brown's History of the 
United States Capitol: 

“Historically the Capitol at Washington Is 
the most important structure in the United 
States. Other buildings, such as the Old 
South Church in Boston and Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, are connected with im- 
portant episodes in the history of this coun- 
try. The Capitol is unique in that it both 
typifies the beginning and also marks the 
growth of the Nation. Like the great Gothic 
cathedrals of Europe, its surpassing merit is 
not its completeness, but its aspirations. 
Like them, too, the Capitol is not a creation, 
but a growth, and its highest value lies in 
the fact that it never was, and it never will 
be, finished.” 

I subscribe to his statement entirely. 

The project for the extension of the United 
States Capitol was authorized by Public Law 
242 of the 84th Congress, approved August 5, 
1955. The work is being carried forward 
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under the direction of the Commission for 
Extension of the United States Capitol, com- 
posed of the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, chair- 
man; the Honorable RicHarp M. NIXON, the 
Honorable WLAN F. KNOWLAND, the Honor- 
able Josy W. MARTIN, Jr., and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

A consulting and advisory group is assist- 
ing me in determining the proper architect- 
ural treatment of the east front of the Cap- 
itol and the necessary changes to be made 
on the interior of the building. This group 
is composed of: John F. Harbeson of Phila- 
delphia, Henry R. Shepley of Boston, and 
Arthur Brown, Jr., of San Francisco. 

The executant architects are Roscoe De- 
Witt and Fred Hardison of Dallas, Tex., Al- 
fred Poor and Albert Swanke of New York 
City, and Jesse Shelton and Alan Stanford of 
Atlanta. 

Since no building is befter than its setting, 
my associate architects and I have taken 
L‘Enfant's plan for the development of the 
Capitol to the east as a basis for studying 
future expansion of the building and its 
grounds. 

The associate architects have made ex- 
haustive studies of the present physical con- 
dition of the building and what expansion is 
necessary now-to provide for the smooth 
functioning of the offices which operate in 
the Capitol, They are also considering a 
long-range plan to meet future needs as our 
country continues to grow. I have asked that 
they include in their report suggestions for 
future additions and alterations in order that 
my successors might have the benefit of their 
thinking. Many times, the reports, studies, 
and private letters of Thomas U. Walter have 
been of assistance to us. 

The general scope of the extension of the 
Capitol project falls into three categories: 

1. Replacement of the exterior stone work. 

2. Gradual expansion of the Capitol. 

3. Landscaping and development of the 
properties to the east. 

I shall advocate and plead for all of these, 
and fight for the preservation of this bulld- 
ing, to the best of my ability. 

SUPREME COURT ROOM 


I think a brief description of this room 
might be of interest to you. 

The room was used by the Supreme Court 
in 1860. Prior to that time, except for brief 
periods, this chamber was occupied by the 
United States Senate. 

The Senate sat here on December 2, 1823, 
when Monroe sent to Congress his historic 
message formulating the Monroe Doctrine. 
Here, in 1839, Webster gave utterance to his 
famous phrase, “Liberfy and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable." It was in this 
room that Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, in 
their old age, made their farewell speeches. 

The small gallery to the east, which was 
the only one preserved after the removal of 
the Senate, is supported by Ionic columns 
of dark variegated Potomac marble, whose 
caps were copied after those of the Temple of 
Minerva in Athens, The beautiful dome ceil- 
ing is enriched with square caissons of stucco, 
and terminates in the skylights above. The 
same gilded eagle that used to look down from 
over the Vice President's chair when this 
room was the Senate chamber, still spreads 
his wings over the old Supreme Court bench. 

Around the semicircular wall are 10 busts 
of Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, On 
the north side of the western entrance, we 
have the bust of first Chief Justice John 
Jay, and to the south of the door, the second, 
John Rutledge. The other busts are ar- 
ranged alternately around the walls accord- 
ing to the appointment of the Justices, 
Represented here, in addition to the two 
already mentioned, are: Ellsworth, Marshall, 
Taney, Chase, Waite, Fuller, White, and Taft. 

The painting we see on the east wall of the 
gallery is “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,” painted by Francis B. 
Carpenter during a 6-month stay in the 
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White House. For 63 years, it hung over the 
east staircase of the House wing of the Capi- 
tol, and in September 1941 was moved to the 
Supreme Court room. 

My job as Architect of. the Capitol is a 
busy and Interesting one. I have many 
rewards and compensations—I have a like 
amount of frustrations. I receive a great 
many criticisms and complaints, and I find 
comfort in these words attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln (slightly paraphrased) : 

“If I were to attempt to answer all the 
criticisms and complaints I receive, I would 
have no time for any other business. From 
day to day I do the best I can and will con- 
tinue to do so to the end. If in the end I 
come out alright, then the complaints and 
criticisms and what is said against me will 
make no difference. But if the end brings me 
out wrong, then 10 angels coming down from 
heaven to swear that I was right, would still 
make no difference.” 

Before I close, I want to extend a cordial 
invitation to all of you to visit my office. 
You might be interested in seeing the por- 
traits of the seven former Architects of the 
Capitoi which are in my office. I would also 
like to show you a spot in the Capitol, close to 
my office, which is not Included in the guided 
tours through the building. It is the space 
in the subbasement of the central portion of 
the building, directly beneath the Crypt 
where the oid drawings of the Capitol are 
now on exhibit, which was intended to serve 
as a tomb for the remains of George Wash- 
ington and his wife, Martha. 

We who have the privilege of taking care 
of this building sometimes affectionately 
refer to it as The Grand Old Lady of Jenkins 
Hill. To know this building is to love it— 
and everything for which it stands. 

The Capitol seems almost a living thing 
with its echoes of the past. One can im- 
agine the excitement of the fires which 
threatened to destroy it—when the British 
burned it in 1814, the irreparable loss in the 
Library fire of 1851, and the disastrous gas 
explosion of 1898. Tragic events have oc- 
curred within its walls—the death of John 
Quincy Adams, the assault on Sumner on 
the Senate floor, and the recent shots of the 
Puerto Ricans In the House Chamber. The 
walls might echo the bitterness from sec- 
tional differences, from impeachments and 
censures, as well as the greatest oratory of 
history from the debates on the floors of the 
two Chambers. There are prayerful mo- 
ments too, when we have paused to pay 
homage to our honored dear who have lain 
in state In the Capitol. 

These echoes of the past all go to make this 
a living thing, a symbol of the unity of your 
nation. 

Nation. 

The building belongs to you—it is Just my 
privilege to have it under my care. 

Thank you. 


GUESTS AT BREAKFAST FOR TEXAS ARCHITECTS, 
May 14, 1957, In THE Otp SUPREME COURT 
CHAMBER AT THe CAPITOL, SENATOR AND 
Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Hosts, HONOR- 
Inc MR. AND Mrs. R. Max BROOKS, or 
AUSTIN, TEX., AND MR. AND MRS. ALBERT S. 
GOLEMON, or HOUSTON, Trex. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Max Brooks, Austin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert 8. Golemon, Houston; Mrs, 
Leon Chatelain, Jr., Bethesda, Md.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred P. Finn, Jr., Houston; Mr. Sam 
B. Zisman, San Antonio; Mr. A. B. Swank, 
Jr. Dallas; Mr, and Mrs, Abel B. Pierce, Jr., 
Houston; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Calhoun, 
Houston; Mr. Hubert H. Crane, Fort Worth; 
Mr. William M. Collier, Abilene; Mr. Arthur 
E. Nutter, Houston; Mr. Max Barth, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Department of Defense); Mr. 
O. L. Puckett, Big Spring: Mr. John G. 
Flowers, Austin; Mr. Robert Blering. Hous- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. Milton B. McGinty, Hous- 
ton; Mr, Irving D. Porter, Dallas; Mr. B. 
Burke McGinty, Houston; Mr. Paul H. Elliott, 
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Houston; Mr. and Mrs, Herman Lloyd, Hous- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. P. D. Creer, Austin; Mr. 
Roscoe P. DeWitt, Dallas; Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Pierce, Jr., Houston; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward L. Wilson, Fort Worth; Congressman 
and Mrs. John Dowdy, Athens, Tex.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond S. Kastendieck, Gary, Ind.; 
Senator and Mrs. Ralph Yarborough, Wash- 
ington (Austin, Tex.); Mrs. Ann M. Yar- 
borough (daughter-in-law), Austin; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Patterson, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Hucker, Amafillo; Mr. and Mrs, 
John S. Ward, Jr, Amarillo; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mace Tungate, Jr., Houston; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Herbert Cowell, Houston; Mr. Karl Kam- 
rath, Houston; Mr. Harris A. Kemp, Dallas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mackie, Jr., Houston; Mr. 
Russell Phelps, Beaumont, Tex.; Mr. and 
Mrs. L. W. Pitts, Beaumont, Tex.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin W. Carroll, El Paso, Tex; Mr. 
David C. Baer, Houston; Mr. and Mrs. Keith 
Langford, Bellaire, Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. Regi- 
nald Roberts, San Antonio, Tex.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Daeuble, El Paso; Harry Provence, 
Waco News Tribune and Times Herald, Waco; 
Congressman and Mrs. Wright Patman, Tex- 
arkana; Congressman and Mrs. Bob Poage, 
Waco; Mr. William M. Peak, Byran, Tex.; 
Mr. Franklin D. L. Langer, Bryan, Tex.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee R. Buttrill, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Congressman and Mrs. Joe M. Kilgore, Mc- 
Allen; Congressman and Mrs. Frank Ikard, 
Wichita Falls; Mr. and Mrs, Maurice J. Sul- 
livan, Houston; Congressman and Mrs. Jim 
Wright, Weatherford; Hon. J. George Stew- 
art, Architect of the Capitol; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry W. Golemon, Beaumont; Congressman 
and Mrs. Omar Burleson, Ansonffi Mr. and 
Mrs. John N. Richards, Toledo, Ohio; Mr, 
R. Turner Kimmel, Lubbock, Tex.; Congress- 
man and Mrs. George Mahon; Congressman 
and Mrs. Walter Rogers; Congressman Jack 
Brooks; Congressman J. T. Rutherford; Con- 
gressman and Mrs. Clark W. Thompson; 
Congressman and Mrs. Homer Thornberry; 
Congressman and Mrs. John Young; Con- 
gressman and Mrs, O. C. Fisher; Mrs. Philip 
Will, Jr., Chicago, III.: Hon. Sam Rayburn, 
the Speaker; Mr. James T. Swanson; Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Tatum, Texas; Mr. Martin 8. 
Kermacy, Austin; Mrs. Rebekah Johnson, 
Austin (Senator Lyndon's mother); Mr. 
Arthur Fehr, Austin; Mr. Nolen E. Banick, 
Lubbock; Mrs. Juanita Roberts, Port Arthur, 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
i of California 
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HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished minority leader has a talent 
for summing up dramatically what is 
going on in the Congress.. I believe his 
address at Grand Rapids, Mich., of Mon- 
day, May 6, will be of particular interest 
to all of us. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF UNTTED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND, GRAND Rarms, MICH., May 6, 
1957 
Michigan has made many contributions in 

peace and war to our Nation and has con- 

tributed outstanding leadership over the 
years to the Republican Party. 
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Your senior Senator, CHARLIE POTTER, is 
carrying on in the finest traditions of your 
State and of our party. With 6 years of ex- 
perience in the House of Representatives and 
with his Senate experience dating from 1952, 
when he succeeded the late Arthur Vanden- 
berg, CHARLIE Potrer has, with ability and 
integrity, done an outstanding job. 

He is a member of two of the most impor- 
tant committees of the Senate. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Committee.on Appropriations. As 
a member of the latter committee, I can 
personally testify as to his effectiveness as a 
valued member of that committee. 

It is also pleasant to once again be in the 
Fifth Congressional District and in the city 
of Grand Rapids. Your Congressman, GER- 
ALD R. Fond, JR., has seen service in the House 
since his election on November 2, 1948, and 
serves on the powerful Appropriations Com- 
mittee of that body. 

I know of no Member of the House who 
commands more respect on both sides of the 
aisle than does your own Congressman JERRY 
Forp. 

It is good to be here to discuss some prob- 
lems of concern to us as citizens of the 
United States. 

I bring you personal greeting from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. 

Dick Nixon has done an outstanding job 
as representative of the President on his re- 
cent trip to Africa and in the other assign- 
Ments that have ben given him during the 
past 4 years and 4 months. 

Let us never forget that in his 4 years of 
Office the Republican administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: v 

1. Brought the Korean war to an end. 

2. Has preserved peace with honor. 

3. Presented three consecutive balanced 
budgets. 

4. Taken off wage, price, and commodity 
controls of our economy. 

5. Provided a seven billion tax reduction. 

6. Stabilized the dollar with only a limited 
devaluation compared with the previous 5- 
year period. 

7. Employment rose to a new level in 

March to 63,900,000. The Nation now has 
the highest peacetime employment in our 
history. 
8. The administration has extended social- 
security to over 10 million additional Amer- 
icans and increased social-security benefits 
to 605,000 additional Americans. 

9. Our national-defense forces have more 
striking power than ever before. 

10. Under the Republican administration 
unemployment compensation has been ex- 
tended to 4 million additional workers 
bringing the total now covered by unem- 
ployment compensation in the country to 
41 million. 

11. The administration has been free of 
corruption. 

These are but a few of a long list of 
accomplishments. We have had some lia- 
bilities, to be sure. I believe the budget 
presented this year is too high. It should 
and will be cut by Congress. But the Amer- 
ican people should continue to remember 
these outstanding accomplishments. 

We must as a Nation build on principles 
rather than personalities. Individuals come 
and go but fundamental principles endure. 

What are some of these basic principles 
that we should stand for? 

1. Constitutional government with the 
division of power between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and the reservation of all 
power not granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to the States 
and to the people. 

2. Maintenance of our free-enterprise sys- 
tem under which we have grown from a 
Small colony of 3 million people to a great 
world power of 170 million with the most 
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productive economic ‘system the world has 
ever known. 

3. Protection by the Federal Government 
and the States of the people from the con- 
centrated and arbitrary use of power by 
business or labor organizations against in- 
dividuals and small-business enterprises. 
The right to earn a living as an employee or 
as a proprietor of a small business is a civil 
right” of the first magnitude. 

4. Maintenance of a soundly growing econ- 
omy based on free enterprise and full em- 
ployment. No business or labor organization 
should have the power to strangle the eco- 
nomic life of 170 million Americans and by 
so doing endanger free men everywhere, 
With power must also go responsibility. 

5. Support of a sound fiscal structure for 
our Federal, State, and local governments. 
This requires all of them to live within their 
means and to stop trespassing on the tax 
resources of the others. 

Without a sound dollar and a solvent 
government our whole structure of local, 
State, and National Governments, of public 
and private educational facilities, of wage 
earners, of public social security, and private 
pensions and retirement systems will be 
jeopardized. 

Without a sound dollar every employee, 
every housewife, and our people living on 
retirement income or social-security pay- 
ments will be penalized. Inflation and debt 
repudiation is but another form of confisca- 
tory taxation in the Marxist Socialist pattern. 

It is time for use to rededicate ourselves 
to a renewed faith in our free way of life. 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
of something that can be locked in a safe- 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population and in natural 
resources. Yet they haye not been able to 
give to thelr people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain 
a free world of free men. The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, 
its huge industrial plants, its extended 
transportation systems or its variety of 
natural resources as important as these are. 

The factor which made America an in- 
spiration to the rest of the world grew out 
o7 our Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
spiritual values which the founders of our 
Republic recognized and by which they were 
guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
moral law to which governments are also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowl- 
edeged the divine inspiration which made 
and preserved us as a Nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by 
the action of George Washington in kneeling 
in prayer during the dark days of Valley 
Forge and of Lincoln doing the same during 
his lonely vigil in the White House during 
the darkest days of the Civil War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of govern- 
ment which guarantees our religious, per- 
sonal and economic freedom. 

We must not dilute our constitutional 
guaranties whereby human freedom would 
be compromised with totalitarian tyranny 
in any form of world government. 

The incentives furnished under our system 
have constantly opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere, Americans of each gen- 
eration have sought to leave to their children 
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a better land than they themselves found, 
not just better in a material way but in the 
educational and cultural developments that 
make for better family and community life. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time developments of atomic power are 
bound to challenge us for many years into 
the future. 

The economic and fiscal record of our Re- 
publican administration has been without 
parallel in modern times. Total output of 
goods and services has increased from $345 
billion in 1952 to $412 billion in 1956—a gain 
of more than 15 percent. 

Five million dwelling units have been con- 
structed during the 4-year period from 1953 
through 1956. This greatly exceeds the num- 
ber built during any other similar period in 
the Nation's history. Homeownership is at 
an alltime high. 

Homeownership and construction should 
be encouraged. It contributes to our durable 
goods industries and contributes to good 
citizenship and an expanding standard of 
living. 

Of even greater importance is the improve- 
ment in the spiritual base of American so- 
ciety. Participation in and support of re- 
ligious, cultural, educational and civic activi- 
ties is more extensive than ever before. 
Church membership has increased markedly 
and recent years have witnessed a sharp rise 
in the construction of churches. 

Greatly increased amounts of resources are 
being devoted to education at all levels, 
Public and private outlays on construction 
of educational] buildings totaled $3.1 billion 
in 1956—the fourth year in a row in which 
a new record has been set. 

When the Federal Administration returned 
to Republican control, expenditures totaled 
almost $75 billion and the deficit was $10 
billion. Taxes were cut by some $7 billion, 
the largest single tax cut in the Nation's 
history and by 1956 the budget was back in 
balance, 

Lately, however, Federal expenditures have 
been increasing once again. There has been 
deep and widespread concern about this 
throughout the country and rightly so. 

A tax system under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment taxes personal incomes at rates vary- 
ing from 20 to 91 percent and corporate in- 
come at à 52-percent rate is simply too 
burdensome. It will ultimately destroy our 
free enterprise system. 

For fiscal year 1958 President Eisenhower 
estimates that the Federal Government will 
spend almost $72 billion—an increase of more 
than $5 billion over the 1956 spending rate. 

The budget continues in balance only be- 
cause of a continuous increase in the level 
of our prosperity which has brought forth a 
steady rise in tax revenues with no increase 
in rates. 

Few people realize that all we need to do 
at the present time in order to be able both 
to reduce our towering national debt and cut 
taxes is to stop increasing Federal expendi- 
tures. Had Federal outlays been held at 
their 1955 level we would now face the pleas- 
ant prospect of a budget surplus of almost 
$9 billion in the coming fiscal year. This 
would be sufficient for a sizable reduction 
both in the national debt and in taxes. 

In order to have a budget surplus of 
almost $5 billion in the forthcoming fiscal 
year, all we need to do is to keep Federal 
expenditures from rising above their already 
high current level. This reduction of $3 bil- 
lion can and must be achieved as a mini- 
mum. I pledge my efforts to this end. 

This must not be any single shot effort, 
In future years we must continue to keep 
Federal expenditures from increasing and 
wherever possible, to reduce them. Only this 
way can our burdensome taxes and national 
debt be steadily reduced. 
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There is a prevalent school of thought 
which maintains that Federal expenditures 
must keep pace with the growth of our 
economy. This is a dangerous and unneces- 
sary philosophy. For one thing, it is the 
economy that maintains the Federal Govern- 
ment and not vice versa. Further, uniess we 
are able to reduce our tax burden, we may 
end up by destroying or seriously crippling 
that which is the source of our strength— 
our free enterprise economy. 

We live in a perilous age. Unless, we are 
able to reduce Federal expenditures and 
taxes, we will have no margin avallable for 
emergencies. Should we be faced with the 
necessity of fighting another war to preserve 
our liberties, we may end up having lost 
them through internal breakdown even 
though we decisively defeat our foreign foe. 

I do not deny that as the country grows, 
some increase in Government expenditures 
is necessary and even desirable. However, 
of one thing I am certain. During a time 
of peace it is mot necessary for Federal 
expenditures to increase as fast or faster 
than the increase in the national income or 
as fast as an overburdened tax system can 
produce increased revenues. 

The founders of this Republic knew well 
the history of the world up to their time. 
They knew that where there was a concen- 
tration of power in a single agency of Na- 
tional Government that the freedom they 
sought to guarantee could easily be lost. 

Those of us who continue to believe firmly 
in this wise political philosophy instinctively 
know that the Federal Government cannot 
give anything to the States unless it first 
takes it away from their citizens. 

Throughout the major part of the last 30 
years, the Federal Government has had to 
use a constantly increasing portion of the 
Nation’s taxable capacity to meet its expend- 
ing obligations. Only by calling a halt to 
this process can the weakened sovereignty 
of our States be shored up and revitalized. 
If the Federal system is worth retaining our 
aim has to be less Federal spending and 
less taking on of new obligations accom- 
panied by a reduction in Federal taxes and 
debt. In this. way and solely through these 
means the States and localities will have the 
wherewithal to undertake the many neces- 
sary programs as society grows and becomes 
more complex. 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
The flame of freedom which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington still is an inspira- 
tion to the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no out- 
siders can win independence for a people. 
They must be willing to pay the price in 
blood and resources to gain their own 
freedom. 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom ts destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of 
debate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With callous 
indifference the Soviet Union placed itself 
above the higher moral law of God as well 
as above its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. 

No international organization can long 
endure with a double standard of interna- 
tional morality. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law-abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and 
strong? What kind of justice is this? Are 
we building on quicksand? What kind of a 
foundation is this for constructing a sys- 
tem of international law and order based on 
justice? 
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We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the contrary by ignoring them and 
failing to seek remedies we may endanger the 
safety of this Republic and freemen every- 
where. 

For many decades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police rule 
and the brainwashing of a whole generation, 
the spark of freedom still lived and was ca- 
pable of lighting a fire that endangered the 
whole monolithic structure of Communist 
tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach? How 
can they have faith in Communist indoc- 
trination when young students were the lead- 
ers of the Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past several weeks the rules in 
the Kremlin have sought to intimidate Nor- 
way, Denmark, Greece, and Iceland. 

The Soviet Union has not changed Its long- 
term strategic objective: the destruction of 
human freedom everywhere. 

They will be relentless in seeking to de- 
stroy our institutions. Fortified by our faith 
in God, we must be determined that our way 
of life will be preserved. 

Hungary has also taught the world that 
unless an independent government or revo- 
lutionary movement can function for several 
weeks or months it is difficult for outside 
friends to assist. 

Had the British Red Coats crushed the 
first American rebellion in a week and cap- 
tured the leader (as happened in Budapest) 
there would have been no time for France 
and our other friends abroad to come to our 
aid. 

_. Sooner or later there will be another Hun- 


‘gary. Will the free world be better prepared 


to strike a blow for freedom? Will the 
United Nations be prepared to do more than 
talk and pass 10 resolutions? 

It may come this year or next in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslavakia, Eastern Germany, 
Albania, North Korea, China, Poland, or in 
Hungary again. 

Indeed it may even come in the Soviet 
Union where the people of Russia were the 
first victims of the godless Communist 
tyranny. 

During the week Nagy was the legal head 
of the Hungarian Government; what a dif- 
ference it would have made if the United 
Nations had sent in observers: If based on the 
first United Nations resolution the friends of 
freedom abroad had sent the freedom fight- 
ers, bazookas, and grenades rather than more 
resolutions of sympathy. 

Or is the policy of the United Nations and 
the free world now to be that we will throw 
water on the embers of freedom and revolt 
against tyranny and that we will finance 
Communist economic and political systems 
so that the slaves will be more content with 
their masters? 

I do not favor taxing the American people 
to support Communist economic or political 
systems abroad. 

For several years the United Nations has 
discussed the freedom of colonial people in 
Asia and in Africa. These are and will con- 
tinue to be important questions until equi- 
table solutions have been reached. 

Why, however, has there a strange silence 
in the United Nations to bring to a head 
the destruction of freedom in Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia? Here is a clearcut 
prima facie case of the violation of its in- 
ternational treaties of friendship and non- 
aggression by the Soviet Union. Here is a 
clear case of the unilateral incorporation 
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of three independent nations as provinces 
within the U. S. S. R. 

Will the General Assembly take further 
action in the Hungarian case to back up its 
10 resolutions or will an effort be made to 
create a zone of silence so that relations 
with the Soviet Union will not be em- 
barrassed? Is justice for Hungary to be 
blinded and gagged as well? Is the con- 
science of the world that was so thorough- 
ly aroused jn October and November to he 
complacent and satisfied in May and June? 
While the Security Council meets on the 
Mideast question this month will the Hun- 
garian issue be raised or be forgotten? 

These are questions which free men will 
be asking and enslaved people who want to 
be free will be waiting for the answers. 

It was Lincoln who said: “Fellow citizens, 
we cannot escape history * * the fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down 
to the latest generation * * * we, yes even 
we here, have the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility * * * in giving freedom to the 
slave we assure freedom to the free * * * we 
shall nobly save or meanly lose this last 
best hope on earth.“ 


The Responsibilities of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 7 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp an address which I delivered to the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce Tuesday evening, April 30, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

ADDRESS or UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL 
CONGRESSIONAL DINNER OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN THE 
WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 
30, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, 

one of the most profound truths that have 

come down to us from the wisdom of Ben- 
jamin Franklin was expressed by that great 
citizen of Pennsylvania in 1787 when the 
writing of the Constitution of the United 

States had been completed. 

You will recall that he was asked: “What 
kind of government have you given us?“ 
and he replied: “A Republic—if you can 
keep it.” 

In that simple statement Dr. Franklin 
asserted his firm belief that a republic rec- 
ognizing freedom of the individual and de- 
riving its just powers from the consent of 
the governed, is the most difficult of all types 
of government to maintain. 

It is difficult to maintain because the 
people are the Government and they have 
the responsibility for its successful opera- 
tion. The difficulties are increased when 
so few people really take a part in their 
government. 

Many of our people seem to feel that they 
have performed their full duty as citizens 
when they vote. Some are so indifferent 
that they even neglect that fundamental 
obligation of American citizenship. 

That tragic situation points out very 
clearly that to keep our Republic—to per- 
petuate its strength and power as the bul- 
wark of freedom in the world—we need more 
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Militant groups who will take an active, 
aggressive, and unselfish part in government. 

Our country needs more dedicated men 
and women who will help choose able and 
courageous public officials to represent us, 
and then will support those representatives 
in carrying out the ideais of patriotic 
Americanism. 

As we look back across the record of his- 
tory we find that great nations have gone 
down to defeat when the people lost interest 
in their government. We find that wher- 
ever people depended upon government and 
not upon themselves, their moral fiber was 
undermined while initiative and self-reli- 
ance disappeared. The result has always 
been excessive government spending, op- 
pressive taxation, and burdensome debt— 
and let me impress upon you that more 
great nations have been destroyed by debt 
and taxes than by invading armies, 

Let us look at the situation in our own 
country as disclosed by some figures. These 
figures are interesting but to my mind they 
are most alarming. 

In the decade following the expensive 
Civil War, the cost per capita of Government 
was $3.82 per person. At the turn of the 
century the cost was $2.17 per person. Fol- 
lowing World War I the cost rose to $3.53 
per person. During World War II the cost 
Was $136.46 per person. 

The lowest Federal tax take was in 1885, 
when it was only $1.98 per person, but in 
1956 it had increased to the astounding fig- 
ure of $446.86 per person. 

We usually complain that the Federal 
Government is costing us so much, but the 
cost of Federal Government is not advanc- 
ing as rapidly as State and local government. 

Twenty-five years ago the overall total of 
Government debt—State, local and Federal— 
was $30 billion as against $318 billion now, 
or an increase of more than 700 percent, 
while the population has increased only 35 

nt. 

In 1932 the total cost of all government— 
local, tSate, and Federal—was 813 ½ billion 
and is now more than $100 billion, or an 
increase of 700 percent, while the popula- 
tion has increased but 35 percent. 

In 1942, State and local taxes were about 
$914 billion. In 1956, State and local taxes 
had increased to more than $2614 billion, or 
about 3 times. 8 

Too many local governments now feel that 
if they get help from the State, it does not 
cost them anything. The States seem to feel 
that if they get a grant from the Federal 
Government that does not cost anything. 
We must never forget, however, that no gov- 
ernment has ever created wealth, that all 
taxes come from the same pocket and are paid 
for by the consumer of goods produced by 
labor and industry. 

The Federal Government has expanded its 
grants-in-aid to the extent that it covers 
practically every function of State and local 
government. There are now more than 50 
activities of this kind. The cost of these 
grants in the twenties was about $100 million 
n year. This has increased steadily, year after 
year, to more than $4 billion at the present 
time. 

In Pennsylvania, not including Federal ex- 
penditures for rivers and harbor improve- 
ments and flood control, we received $156 
million in so-called Federal aid while in the 
same period we paid $242 million in Federal 
taxes. 

In 1956, we actually spent in the United 
States $534 million on rivers and harbors and 
flood control. Of this, Pennsylvania received 
$7 million at a cost to Pennsylvania taxpay- 
ers of $37,293,000 for-their share of the total. 

These are warning signals and it 
has become imperative in Pennsylvania that 
we take a hard look at the situation con- 
fronting us. 

We are not increasing in population as 
rapidly as our neighboring States, which are 
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heavily industrialized. We have already lost 
6 Congressmen since 1930 and because we 
are falling behind in population increase, we 
may lose 2 more by the 1960 census. 

More alarming is the fact that we are fall- 
ing behind in industrial progress. In order 
to retain and increase our population we 
must have more gainful jobs for our skilled 
workmen, 


I know you have given a great deal of 


attention to the relationship between taxes 
and industrial expansion. The figures tell 
the story. In 1956 direct taxes on business 
called for 39 percent of the total State tax 
collections while in our neighboring State of 
New Jersey it was 19 percent and 18 percent 
in Ohio. 

Let us all take a look at Pennsylvania’s 
budget and also Uncle Sam's budget. Let us 
keep in mind that there is only one way to 
keep down taxes and that is to cut expendi- 
tures. 

If we fail to do so we bring on the destruc- 
tive force of inflation. Excessive spending 
by government and big debt are the heaviest 
inflationary pressures and the most serious 
threat to our national and economic welfare. 
Inflation is more deadly than war—more 
dangerous than any bomb that can be hurled 
against us. 

We are living in a great age. We do not 
want to turn the clock back. But our an- 
cestors had the virtues of thrift, prudence, 
and self-reliance. They had pride in local 
responsibility. 

Those are still great virtues. Our local 
communities and the States should think of 
this when they go to the Federal Govern- 
ment for help. 


Address by Hon. A. Willis Robertson, of 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 
10, 1957, my able and distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON] delivered an excellent 
and eloquent address before the North 
Carolina Bankers Association, at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. The able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Virginia is undoubt- 
edly one of the foremost experts in the 
field of banking in the United States, by 
reason of his diligent study of banking 
problems. I ask unanimous consent 
that his excellent and eloquent address 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON AT 
THE 61s r ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION AT 
PINEHURST, N. C., May 10, 1957 
Nothing has contributed more to the 

pleasure of my service in Washington than 

the friendships I have enjoyed with the 
splendid members of the North Carolina con- 
gressional delegation. 

Some of you may recall that I served for 
10 years on the Ways and Means Committee 
with Robert Lee Doughton—the ‘noblest 
Roman of them all. I smile when I recall 
the confidential sessions in his private office 
when the President was urging more and 
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more taxes to keep pace with more and more 
spending. Old man Bob used to say: Un- 
less we can stop that program it is going to 
wreck the country.” The fact that it has not 
done so is mute evidence of how rich and 
strong our country was. 

During my 10 years of service on the Ways 
and Means Committee, I helped to write 12 
tax bills, each larger than the preceding one. 
So, I have a very clear idea of the present 
burden of taxation and the extent to which 
the ignoring of economy views of statesmen 
like Robert Lee Doughton has contributed 
to that burden. 

Ever since I have been in the Senate the 
North Carolina representation in that body 
also has been outstanding. Never in recent 
years has more heartfelt sympathy been 
expressed on the floor of the Senate than on 
the occasion of the sudden death of the able 
and beloved Clyde Hoey. Since I am by pro- 
fession a lawyer and had taken some inter- 
est in the Constitution even before it was 
amended by Court action in the school cases, 
I have been able to appreciate the outstand- 
ing legal ability of such Senators as Willis 
Smith an Sam Ervin. Nothing could have 
been more pleasing to the farmers of Vir- 
ginia than when North Carolina sent to the 
Senate a practical farmer who also was well 
versed in the science of farming, Senator 
Scott. 

While Virginia was more of a battleground 
of the Confederacy than North Carolina, the 
flower of North Carolina manhood perished 
in the unfortunate and unnecessary conflict 
and no State was left more prostrate in the 
spring of 1865 than North Carolina. And yet 
no State of the Confederacy made a more 
rapid and successful recovery. We boast in 
Virginia of having at Danville the largest sin- 
gle cotton textile mill in the world, and yet, 
the total of cotton goods produced in North 
Carolina far exceeds those produced in Vir- 
ginia. We boast about having at Suffolk the 
largest single peanut-processing plant in the 
world but the production of edible peanuts 
in North Carolina exceeds that of Virginia, 
Virginia boasts of its production and process- 
ing of tobacco and yet the fact remains that 
North Carolina raises more Virgina tobacco 
than Virginia and its tobacco-processing 
plants turn out more varieties than Heinz 
does pickles. 

This year, we are celebrating the 350th 
anniversary of a settlement at Jamestown 
which we claim, of course, as the first perma- 
nent English settlement on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. But all who know their 
history must’ admit that the home of the 
first English settlement would have been in 
North Carolina but for some tragedy never 
yet explained that wiped out Sir Walter 
Raliegh’s settlement at Roanoke Island. 

I mention these facts as evidence first, of a 
friendly rivairy in various endeavors that 
has marked the history of our two States, and 
second, as evidence of the firm ties that have 
bound us together. 

It has been interesting to me to learn that 
while Virginia has nearly 100 more banks 
than North Carolina, the assets of the 312 
Virginia banks are not very much larger 
than those of the 214 North Carolina banks, 
The principal reason, I believe, that there 
are more individual banks in Virginia than 
in North Carolina is the North Carolina law 
which permits statewide branch banking 
which we do not have in Virginia and I 
assume that the reason there are nearly four 
times as many State banks in North Caro- 
lina as national banks, as against a nearly 
even division in Virginia, is the rather lib- 
eral State banking law. For instance, a 
State bank can lend up to 20 percent of the 
first $250,000 of capital and surplus and 10 
percent of the capital and surplus in excess 
of $250,000 to a single individual or interest, 
whefeas national banks are restricted to 10 
percent of capital and surplus. 
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Since the population of North Carolina is 
considerably larger than that of Virginia and 
the total of manufactured goods larger, one 
reason that the assets of Virginia banks are 
larger than those of North Carolina may be 
due to the fact that some of the largest cor- 
porations that are doing business in North 
Carolina carry substantial deposits in other 
States including Virginia. Of course, North 
Carolina banks haye lost some deposits in 
the past year under the law that requires 
the State treasurer to get on State deposits 
a rate of interest equal to the average of 
short term United States Treasury bills. 
When the rate on Treasury bills went beyond 
the rate the banks were authorized to pay, 
your State treasurer invested about $93 mil- 
lion of State funds in United States Treasury 
bills. 

It was my lack of knowledge of how the 
banking business had developed in the 
South that caused me to Insert in the formu- 
lation of a tentative bill to codify the bank- 
ing and credit laws a provision that I later 
learned was highly objectionable to many 
southern bankers. As I have indicated, most 
of the banks in Virginia are either national 
banks or State member banks and there was 
only one bank in Virginia that did not clear 
at par. Consequently, I inserted in my ten- 
tative bill a provision to require the Federal 
Reserve Board and the FDIC to adopt the 
same definition of what was interest on de- 
mand deposits with a view to ultimately 
wiping out absorption of exchange. I soon 
found that the Virginia viewpoint on that 
proposal was not shared by the majority of 
bankers from North Carolina to Florida. 
‘Therefore, when the full Committee was 
considering a bill to be reported to the Sen- 
ate, I recommended to the full Committee 
that the provision in the tentative bill rela- 
tive to the absorption of exchange be 
dropped. After that action was taken I re- 
ceived many fine letters from North Caro- 
lina bankers endorsing the bill that was re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Although the bill, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, contains well over 200 substantive 
amendments to the law, most of the discus- 
sion has been centered on the so-calied con- 
troversial provisions. The regulation of 
bank mergers by the banking agencies 
rather than the Justice Department; the 
elimination of mandatory cumulative vot- 
ing in the election of national bank di- 
rectors; the requirement for disclosure of 
the actual owners of bank stock; and the 
restrictions on political contributions by 
banks—all are examples of important issues 
raised in the bill. 

I assume you all are familiar with the 
arguments on both sides of these controver- 
sial questions. Therefore, I would like to 
review with you briefly some of the sections 
of the bill which have been overshadowed by 
the more publicized amendments.’ These are 
what I call bread-and-butter provisions, and 
they are designed to enable bankers to better 
meet their present-day problems. 

Iam sure you will agree that two of your 
principal problems are attracting capable 
men to the banking profession and obtain- 
ing adequate capital for growing banks. Our 
proposal to permit national banks to have 
stock option plans for their employees will 
place banks in a better competitive position 
with all industry in attracting and keeping 
personnel. To assist banks in raising needed 
capital, we have proposed that national 
banks be authorized to issue preferred stock. 
The present law does permit the issuance of 
preferred stock, but this has been construed 
as an emergency measure only and has not 
been used since the days of the RFC. We 
believe that national banks, with the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller, should be per- 
mitted to strengthen their capital structure 
in the same manner as other corporations. 

Limitations on Iending authority of na- 
tional banks would be liberalized in recogni- 
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tion of modern day business needs. Thus, 
the bill specifically authorizes loans on the 
security of dairy cattle, frozen foods, and 
consumer installment paper. National banks 
would be permitted to make loans to finance 
the construction of public buildings In con- 
nection with the Government's lease-pur- 
chase program. Similarly, 18-month indus- 
trial and commercial construction loans are 
authorized by the bill and the aggregate loan 
limitation en all construction loans is in- 
creased to 100 percent of capital and sur- 
plus. The bill aleo provides that loans for 
working capital purposes shall be considered 
ordinary business loans, even though the 
banker takes a mortgage on the property for 
additional protection. 

During the course of my work on this bill 
many bankers complained to me about com- 
petition from savings and loan associations 
and charged that the Congress has given sav- 
ings and loan associations an unfair advan- 
tage. Due to the nature and purpose of sav- 
ings and loan associations, their laws in 
many respects must differ from the statutes 
governing banks. However, I do believe that 
to the greatest extent possible these institu- 
tions should operate under the same general 
ground rules as banks, so that the Congress 
cannot be unfairly charged with favoring 
one type of institution over the other. This 
is the philosophy we followed in drawing up 
the bill. 

For the first time, we have provided for 
the removal of officers and directors of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations on the 
same grounds that are applicable to officers 
and directors of national banks and member 
banks. The present law governing the con- 
duct of officers and directors of member 
banks in their business operations is also 
applied to officers and directors of Federal 
savings and loan associations. 

Mergers and holding companies of savings 
and loan associations are made subject to 
regulation. The House companion bill, H. R. 
7026, by Representative Paul. Brown, of 
Georgia, carries a more liberal provision on 
Savings and loan branches than the Senate 
bill, and the House bill also omitted the re- 
strictions carried in the Senate bill on adver- 
tising by uninsured members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system. 

Needless to say, witnesses for commercial 
banks called our attention to the fact that 
the tax rate for savings and loan associa- 
tions was more favorable than that for 
commercial banks. Our advisory commit- 
tee made a specific recommendation that 
the permissible bad-debt reserves under the 
Internal Revenue Code be increased, but 
the Senate Banking and Curreney Commit- 
tee does not have jurisdiction over the tax 
laws. The committee voted unanimously, 
however, to refer this question to the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee for due consideration, 

I have outlined only some of the many 
provisions which are of immediate impor- 
tance to every financial institution in our 
country. All of those provisions are in the 
House bill by Representative Brown except 
the two provisions noted above relating to 
savings and loan associations. Naturally, 
therefore, I hope that North Carolina bank- 
ers will indicate to their Representatives in 
the House their interest in the Brown bill. 

You will understand, of course, that my 
bill to codify the banking and credit laws 
was never intended to take the place of a 
comprehensive study of general fiscal pol- 
icies as recommended by many economists, 
the ABA, and by the President of the United 
States. . 

We cannot overlook the fact that, con- 
trary to the experience after every other 
major war, when prices soon fell from their 
wartime peaks, prices have continued to rise 
since the end of World War II, and in March 
of this year the Consumer Price Index stood 
at 118.9 percent of the 1947-49 average. 
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Our gross national product increased 6 
percent during the last year and reached 
the record annual rate of $427 billion in the 
first quarter of 1957. Personal incomes and 
consumer spending also reached new highs 
this year. Although some soft spots have de- 
veloped in our economy, we cannot yet say 
that the threat of an inflation that would 
be damaging to small as well as to large 
business has passed. 

It must be recognized, too, that inflation 
is inefficient as well as unjust. When peo- 
ple cannot rely on the purchasing power of 
the dollar, money loses a considerable part 
of its usefulness. In the scramble to avoid . 
the penalties of inflation, saving is discour- 
aged and investments are planned with a 
view to dollar profits unrelated to efficient 
production. 

In considering the inflation problem it is. 
obvious that the full burden of price re- 
straint cannot be borne by the Federal Re- 
serve System. Government expenditures 
and financing must be determined with re- 
gard to effects on prices. Labor and busi- 
ness must restrict increases of wages to those 
consistent with generally increasing produc- 
tivity. Bankers can be helpful also in cre- 
ating a climate of opinion which will en- 
courage stability of the general price level. 

All of these groups should be interested 
in the kind of study of fiscal policies to 
which I have referred, but everyone should 
frankly recognize the fact that throughout 
the history of the Nation the control of 
money has never been separated from poli- 
tics. 

Alexander Hamilton, who did not object to 
George Washington being made king, wanted 
the new Nation to have a bank comparable 
to the Bank of England, owned and con- 
trolled by the Government. He partially got 
his wish in the Bank of the United States. 
That bank, though privately owned, 60 
dominated credit and placed the control 
of money so firmly in the hahds of a few 
rich men that the abolishment of the Bank 
of the United States became a major issue 
with Andrew Jackson. 

Jackson succeeded in abolishing the Bank 
of the United States and for a while State 
banks flourished. But State banks issued 
script that passed for money and had no 
firm value. In order to get money of firm 
value: with which to finance the War Be- 
tween the States the Con passed the 
National Bank Act of 1863 which placed a 
tax of 10 percent on the money issued by 
State banks and that, of course, put most 
of the State banks out of the note-issuing 
business, During and immediately after the 
War Between the States the Government put 
out paper money legally titled “United States 
notes“ and called greenbacks. We stiil 
have some of this outstanding in the form 
of United States notes, totaling $346 million. 
A gold reserve of $156 million has for many 
years been held against these notes. The 
United States notes, or greenbacks, de- 
preciated severely (to about 45 cents on the 
dollar) in relation to gold but returned 
slowly to par, A Silver Purchase Act in 1890 
and issuance of Treasury notes of 1890 based 
on this silver again caused a depreciation 
in the quality of our money and had much 
to do with the 1893 panic and depression. 
President Grover Cleveland brought about 
the repeal of this law. 

The issue over the retirement from cir- 
culation of greenbacks and what would 
be called today a tight-money policy reached 
à climax in the campaign of 1896 between 
William McKinley and William Jennings 
Bryan, when Bryan in an effort to end a 
farm. depression, advocated the monetiza- 
tion of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 for gold 
as a means of producing plenty of cheap 
money. 

The depression of 1907, during which many 
southern banks had to resort to scrip because 
of currency shortages, resulted in the ap- 
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pointment of the Aldrich Commission to 
study the problem of tight money. Republi- 
can bankers liked tight money and killed the 
Federal Reserve bill in the Senate in 1912. 
The next year the Democrats under Woodrow 
Wilson passed the bill, In the Senate only 
3 Republicans and 1 Progressive joined with 
the Democrats in the passage of that bill. 

The biggest depression in history started 
another drive in 1934 for easy money. A 
Democratic Congress abandoned the goid 
Standard and ever since we have had a man- 
aged currency. Under that program, the 
dollar has lost one-half of its purchasing 
power. A managed currency can be kept 
sound if new money be issued solely with 
respect to the money work to be done. But 
when the Federal Government resorted to 
deficit financing it hurt the soundness of the 
managed currency in two ways: 

1. By purchasing Government bonds Fed- 
era] Reserve banks provided the banking 
system with additional reserves which made 
it possible Tor them to increase the money 
supply without relation to the money work 
to be done. 

2. When the Government sold bonds to 
commercial banks new deposit money was 
created for each dollar of bond so bought. 
And more business is done with bank check 
money than with currency. 

The net result is an alltime high supply 
of currency, an alitime high of credit (in- 
cluding consumer and mortgage), and an all- 
time high of prices. 

These factors need to be investigated. Ed- 
mund Burke said: “Nations do not learn by 
experience,” but if our Nation hasn't learned 
that the consideration of sound money, so 
essential to successful banking, must be free 
from politics we may live to see currency and 
credit increased to the point of ruinous 
inflation. 


Address by Hon. John O. Pastore, of 
Rhode Island, at Brotherhood Banquet 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by my 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
at the annual brotherhood banquet of 
the Rhode Island Council of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, held 
in Providence, R. I., on May 13, 1957. 
This excellent address will, I know, be 
of interest to the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS EY UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN O. 
PASTORE AT THE ANNUAL BROTHERHOOD BAN- 
QUET OF THE RHODE ISLAND COUNCIL OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
Jews, AT THE SHEEZATON-BILTMORE HOTEL, 
Paormwence, R. I., Monpay, May 13, 1957 
I deeply appreciate the honor of the invi- 

tation to share in this occasion. “Occasion” 

seems too casual a word to define the drama 
that lies behind this happy gathering of 
men and women—tfriends, neighbors, and 

Americans, For here is something of the 

unfolding of the story that is America. Here 
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is something of the greatness of the America 
that we possess—the America that possesses 
us. Here ts something of the promise of 
the glory of America that is yet to be—in a 
world that is hungry for this kind of fellow- 
ship—hungry for the brand of brotherhood 
exemplified tonight. 

Take a boy born of English parents in in- 
dustrial England; take a lad born of Jewish 
parents in storied Ireland; take a youngster 
born of Italian parents under the sunny 
skies of that romantic land. 

Where but in a land like ours could the 
3 come together in this 1 golden hour to 
testify to the opportunities of our precious 
freedoms. It is a partnership In our com- 
mon patriotism. Where else would gather 
so many races and so many religions as we 
represent to record our appreciation of in- 
dividual, human, and humble men—not for 
their material successes—but for those quali- 
ties of mind and heart which make life an 
experience of justice, equality, happiness. 
Where but here could we demonstrate a fel- 
lowship that is more than tolerance. 

I say this is the story of America though 
it reaches even beyond those English crafts- 
men who brought their plans for spinning 
wheels to dot the rivers of our valleys with 
industrial wealth. 

It reaches beyond the Jews who 300 years 
ago founded their first synagogue in Amer- 
ica, at Newport, to which they brought their 
ancient culture and their historic loyalties. 

It reaches even beyond the dreams of the 
boy of Genoa—the daring Columbus who 
gave this New World to the Old World—and a 
new horizon to mankind for all time. 

It reaches back as long as man has ex- 
isted—since first man perceived he had a 
dignity beyond all other living creatures— 
and recognized the Creator who had made 
him so. 

Through many ages and many lands man's 
culture multiplied—and thousands of years 
ago it flowered in the Judaeo-Christian pre- 
cepts we respect tonight—personal freedom 
and moral responsibility—the sacredness of 
human life and the sanctity of the home. 

These were the concepts of our Founding 
Fathers as they ordained this to be a gov- 
ernment with the promise of life, liberty, 
and opportunity for all, These are the con- 
cepts that have molded the cultures of the 
many peoples who have poured their gifts 
into the common treasury of our America— 
building it to be the hope and Inspiration 
of the world. 

If this sounds like majestic language, we 
see it expressed in the simplicity of the 
lives of these three men we honor tonight. 
We understand it through their characters 
and their acceptance of responsibility which 
have made our lives a little better because 
they have passed this way. 5 

If we have the right understanding, the 
significance of this night will not be lost 
upon us. This is a time of responsibility 
for us, too. If our America has received the 
gifts of the peoples of the world, we must 
realize that the world of freemen looks to 
America for leadership today. 

This is an age that leads to destiny or 
disaster. Men's minds have wrested the se- 
crets of nature with their promise of limit- 
less good—or infinite evil. 

We can lift impoverished peoples to a new 
happiness or we can blot entire cities and 
countries from the face of the earth. We 
have it in our power to annihilate all the 
cultures that have been centuries in the 
building. We can destroy all civilization. 

I do not believe that the world can con- 
tinue to live for all time in a state of bal- 
ance of terror. Nor do I believe that per- 
manent peace will come from massive retali- 
ation. The answer is here—in the lesson 
of this night—in the spirit of tolerance and 
truth—of fellowship—of brotherhood—ex- 
pressed in the dimensions of the destiny of 
the world. 
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These are heroic dimensions, if you will, 
but we have seen that this is a world more 
hungry for equality even than for food. We 
have seen men die in their determination to 
possess human dignity. 

If others can die for this ty—cer- 
tainly we can live and work for it with all 
the genius and generosity we possess. 

We know that we must live with other 
peoples in mutual respect—in a common 
freedom—and in universal peace. 

The world looks to us for leadership and 
we shail rise to our responsibilities in the 
spirit and example of this night. We shall 
explore every path that may lead to peace 
and partnership. 

And we shall be ready to share life in the 
true pattern of brotherhood. In that spirit 
we can lift the world out of hunger—out 
of horror—and out of hate, 


Communism Versus Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Jesse 
W. Bollinger, a prominent attorney in 
Dearborn, Mich., has written an out- 
standing article entitled “Communism 
Versus Democracy.” With pride in my 
constituent and my State, I present his 
remarks and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. — 4 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM VERSUS DEMOCRACY 


(By Jesse W. Bollinger) 


I venture to say that most people who 
might read the above title would see nothing 
irregular, unreasonable or improper about it. 
To most of us it is merely the statement of a 
current world struggle, of which we are all 
quite well aware, in which the United States 
and Russia stand as the opposing principals. 
This popular belief, however, is completely in 
error, and the error has resulted virtually in 
a state of national confusion regarding the 
subject of communism. 

In discussing any controversial topic, it is 
always helpful if we can agree on the mean- 
ing of our terms, and upon definitions for 
our subject matter. 

Democracy, I think we agree, is a form of 
government, the form of government which 
employs the principle of majority rule in 
arriving at political decisions, 

As to communism there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion and uncertainty as to 
whether it is a form of government or a social 
and economic theory, or both. The uncer- 
tainty is quite understandable because Karl 
Marx himself apparently did not know what 
it really was and so did not classify it. We 
do know that his writings disclose the naive 
assumption on his part, that if the existing 
government is deposed, and if there is estab- 
lished in its stead, a new government com- 
prised of a certain class of the people, that 
then, his social and economic theories would, 
unquestionably, immediately, and ipso facto, 
be an integral part of that new government, 
and the thought that other persons in that 
class might have other and different ideas, 
is blithely disregarded. 

Communism, according to Marx, was the 
welding or fusing together of his proposed 
policy of public ownership and operation of 
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property, with a government established by 
the proletariat. In other words he proposed 
a government with a built-in legislative or 
governmental policy. It is here that he de- 
parts completely from reality 

The only “built-in” policy, or the only 
principle concerning legislation, that a coun- 
try is born with, so to speak, is that the will 
of the sovereign authority is the law of the 
land. 

Marx overlooked entirely, the vitally im- 
portant fact that governments and ideologies 
are completely separate and different things. 
A government is one thing, and any policy it 
may adopt, quite another. 

Marx's followers might conceivably be suc- 
cessful in overthrowing their government, 
but once the government is overthrown, they 
are no longer crusaders for a cause, they are 
then supreme, they are the government, 
When this happens a vast change takes place. 
First, there is the scramble among the 
crusaders for the positions of power in the 
government. When this has been settled, 
those who have come off victorious now 
represent the sovereign power of the gov- 
ernment. They are now vested with a new 
and strange authority which has its own 
claims and demands upon them. One of 
these is that their crusading ideal shall no 
longer be their first and prime consideration. 
Henceforth their only absolute allegiance 
shall be to that fundamental law of sov- 
ereignty which says that a government's first 
duty is to maintain its sovereignty at what- 
ever cost. To this principle, all other ideas 
and ideals are necessarily relegated to the 
status of secondary considerations. 

Since it is impossible to consider at one 
and the same time, communism as being 
both a governmental policy and a govern- 
ment, the best we can do is consider it first 
as being one, and then the other. 

If communism is a form of government, it 
is either a majority rule government or a 
minority rule government. If it is majority 
ruled it is a democracy. But if we accept 
the claim of Russia's rulers that theirs Is a 
Communist government, then communism, 
obviously is a minority rule government. 
The difference between the two we shall 
consider later. N 

If we consider communism as not being a 
form of government, but strictly a social 
and economic theory pertaining to the com- 
mon ownership of property, it becomes 
necessary to find a government willing to 
adopt this theory and put it into practice. 
Since, however, this theory insists on there 
being a common ownership of property, the 
government selected must unquestionably 
and unequivocally provide for this common 
ownership. But common ownership, or pub- 
lic property as we call it, can exist only under 
governments which have a public control 
over the property. Majority rule, through 
the votes of the people, provides such con- 
trol. Minority rule does not. Which means 
that the social and economic theory of com- 
munism can exist only under a majority rule 
government, or, in other words in a democ- 
racy. It is, however, the Russian Govern- 
ment which claims to be, and shouts to the 
world, that it is a Communist government, 
notwithstanding that property in Russia for 
all practical purposes, is owned and con- 
trolled by a very powerful few, who consti- 
tute a political aristocracy, more powerful, 
more privileged, and more exclusive than 
any ruling class the world has ever known. 

It makes literally a world of difference 
whether the sovereign authority of a country 
is vested in a majority of the people or in 
a minority, because all governmental poli- 
cies, and all government action, in all coun- 
tries, is necessarily directed first to the well- 
being and preservation of the sovereign. 

Where the will of the majority is the sover- 
eign, all government action is necessarily 
designed to benefit the majority. Where the 
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will of a minority of the people is sovereign, 
all governmental activity ls aimed first to 
benefit that minority. 

Therefore, if Karl Marx or anyone else 
advocates a theory or policy of government 
which he believes would benefit all the peo- 
ple, it will never be adopted by a minority- 
rule government unless it is of at least equal 
benefit to the sovereign minority, and if it 
would be of great benefit to the majority of 
the people, but detrimental to the interests 
of the sovereign minority, it could never be- 
come a law of the land. 

From the above, I think we can see that, 
politically, the difference between the United 
States and Russia, is the difference, that 
exists between majority-rule governments 
and minority-rule governments, which, as 
exemplified by the United States and Russia 
respectively, we now consider. 

We know that under our majority-rule 
government the will of the majority is our 
sole sovereign authority. Under this rule, 
our people have established our Constitution, 
our charter of government and human rights, 
which no one, either in the Government or 
out, may violate. We also know that under 
majority rule any or all people in Govern- 
ment can be removed or replaced, and that 
this is done peaceably, by the considered 
Judgment of men, instead of by violence and 
revolution. 

Now let us look at this same government 
under minority rule. Let us imagine that 
the principle of majority rule is somehow 
completely eliminated as a controlling prin- 
ciple in the operation of our Government. 
Would our President then quietly step down 
from his position as head of the Government? 
If he should choose not to, he would still 
be faced, as he is now, with the first duty 
and primary obligation of every govern- 
ment—the duty of maintaining its existence, 
the obligation of insuring that it shall not 
be overthrown. This is a natural and legal 
incident of sovereignty, and it is as im- 
mutable as the law of gravitation. The vote 
of the people having been eliminated, the 
President, as head of the Government, could 
no longer look to the ballot box for his au- 
thority to continue in office. He alone would 
be that authority, the sovereign, with the 
necessity thrust upon him of maintaining 
that sovereignty. 

In such an unhappy event, any citizen who 
might advocate replacing the president 
would be guilty of treason in the broad 
meaning of that term, since he would be ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the sovereign; and 
the president would be obliged to deal se- 
verely with any such person since, above all, 
he must see to it that his country's gov- 
ernment is not overthrown. Under these 
conditions, anyohe who openly opposed the 
president would have to expect that either 
he or the president must go, and it probably 
would not be the president. Also, it is pos- 
sible under these circumstances that the 
suppression of free speech, the press, and 
even public assembly might become neces- 
sary, to prevent incitement of the people to 
revolution. And, if such drastic steps should 
become necessary, they would of course, be 
entirely legal. It would be pointly to call 
them wrong, or sinful, or cruel. They would 
have to be recognized for what they would 
be: Necessary measures, decreed by the 
country’s sovereign authority, to prevent an 
overthrow of the established government. 
This is our country, as it would be under 
minority rule. This is dictatorship govern- 
ment, whether it be a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, or any other exclusive groups. 
This is the government of Russia. 

In deciding upon a government for ones 
country, there is not a very wide selection of 
basic forms, All of the world’s governments 
are either majority rule or minority rule. 
This does not mean that people necessarily 
have a choice, because a choice implies 
majority rule, It would be more correct to 
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say that the country in which the people 
have a controlling voice in government has 
majority rule, and the country wherein the 
people do not have a controlling voice has 
minority rule. It is one of the great tragedies 
of our age that this difference, the only real 
difference between the United States and 
Russia, is sidetracked and forgotten, to the 
great power and glory of the Russian rulers. 
From what is incessantly drummed into our 
heads by our schools, our press, the radio, and 
every other medium for the dissemination 
of knowledge, Russia has a “Communist 
government,” whatever that may be. What- 
ever it is, it is what we believe. The belief, 
however, is wrong because there is no such 
thing as a Conimunist government, but so 
long as we hold to this belief, it will preclude 
our ever reaching an understanding, much 
less a solution, of our greatest world problem. 

The Russian Government was established 
by force, and it has been maintained through 
necessary measures, decreed by the country's 
sovereign authority, to prevent an overthrow 
of the established government. Stalin was 
not elevated to the position of Russian dic- 
tator because of communism. Nor did com- 
munism assist him in the purging of his 
political enemies, or in ruthlessly suppress- 
ing all opposition to his rule. In short, com- 
munism had nothing to do with establishing 
the existing Russian Government, and it 
has nothing to do with keeping it in power. 
In view of this we are forced to concede 
that the propagandists of this country and 
Russia have accomplished the seemingly im- 
possible, in thoroughly identifying commu- 
nism with Russia's Government. A govern- 
ment which in truth and in fact is nothing 
more nor less than minority rule in all its 
stark and bloody reality, irrevocably pledged 
to preserve, protect, and defend nothing— 
but itself. Nevertheless, to all our school- 
children, and to most of us, that little gang 
of Russian usurpers, dedicated only to self- 
preservation, is a Communist government. 

All this is not by way of attempting to 
deny that a great struggle is going on in 
the world, because there definitely is such 
a struggle, and it is of more importance to 
us than we know. I merely wish to point 
out that communism is no more involved in 
that struggle than it was involved in purg- 
ing Stalin’s enemies. The Russian Govern- 
ment is committed to but one policy, and 
that policy is not communism. It is com- 
mitted only to maintaining itself in power, 
or, in other words, to purging its enemies. 
Consequently, it has a continuous fight on 
its hands, but the fight is solely to main- 
tain and preserve the power and position 
of the Russian rulers, not—as they so loudly 
protest—for dear old communism. ; 

Today's world conflict is not between 
ideologies, nor is it between an ideology (com- 
munism) and a form of government (de- 
mocracy), as we have so long been telling 
ourselves. It is simply the conflict that 
necessarily results when majority-rule gov- 
ernment, democracy, in the course of its slow 
but inexorable advance, is challenged by the 
entrenched forces of minority rule. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 
even if it is entitled to the crown, and doubly 
uneasy lies the head of the usurper whose 
authority derives neither from a crown nor 
from the will of the people. To the rulers of 
Russia, the continuing advance and progress 
of majority rule portends their inevitable 
downfall, and they see no alternative but to 
fight. This they do and will continue to do 
by every conceivable means, from conduct- 
ing a propaganda campaign of hate and false- 
hood, to waging war. One interesting ma- 
neuver employed in their fight, a sort of de- 
laying action, is to pull down the blinds (or 
Tron Curtain), so those inside cannot see 
out, and those outside may not see in. In 
any event, under the circumstances we 
should not be too surprised that Moscow 
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finds it impossible to concede us anything, 
or to agree with us about anything. 

The immediate problem, however, is how 
to rescue the misguided souls in our own 
country, who, being lured by the bait of 
communism, have swaliowed the hook of 
minority rule. The fact tht our own na- 
tional propaganda and educational pro- 
grams have not been more effective in curb- 
ing these defections Is no credit to the rest 
of us. In fact one wonders if some of the 
declamations on the subject of communism 
made by many of our editors, educators, 
public officials, and just plain citizens, are 
not actually a contributing factor in these 
derelictions. For example, we know that 
the Russian Government is a primitive type 
of government, operating virtually accord- 
ing to the code of the wild—the strongest 
having the right to rule the herd. Why, 
then, do we gratuitously accord it, what the 
Russians consider is the highest distinction 
within our power to confer, by following their 
line in calling it a “Communist govern- 
ment“? 

It is an amazing tribute to the power of 
propaganda that we have come to think of 
Russia and communism as being a sort of 
political Damon and Pythias. Lately an- 
other word has been coming between these 
two, but not really to separate them. On 
the contrary, the purpose is to expand and 
broaden the scope of their influence. The 
bigger and better phrase is: Russian world 
communism.” Thus, the single word, “com- 
™munism,” provides that little Moscow mi- 
nority with a completely sufficient and ade- 
quate raison d'etre, volumes of publicity, 
and an eager world press, notwithstanding 
the fact that communism itself, by any 
known definition of the word, is as foreign 
to Russia as the Australian ballot, 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is much discussion con- 
cerning the cutting of the budget. Since 
I have been a Member of Congress there 
has never been as careful study of ap- 
propriations. as during session. 
There has been much talk relative to 
statements made by our great Secretary 
of the Treasury, George Humphrey. 
The Nation is very fortunate to have a 
man of Mr. Humphrey's ability and pa- 
triotism in the service. His statement 
relative to a hair-curling depression has 
been very much misunderstood. 

David Lawrence, under date of May 
12, has given, to my mind, a very fair 
statement concerning Mr. Humphrey, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Ham CURLING” REMARK TONES Down IN 
CONTEXT 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINcTOoN, May 12.—Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey has been bear- 
ing the brunt of a good deal of criticism late- 
ly throughout the country. Some accuse 
him of “attacking the President's budget.” 
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Others say he predicted a depression that 
“will curl your hair" unless the 1958 budget 
recommended by the President is cut by 
many billions of dollars. Partisans on Capi- 
tol Hill have been twitting the administra- 
tion and seeking to exploit the alleged con- 
tradictions, 

But, if ever a man in public life was mis- 
quoted or quoted out of context, misunder- 
stood, and misrepresented, it is the present 
Secretary of the Treasury in relation to his 
comments at a press conference of January 
16 last. 

Fortunately, a stenographic record was 
kept and was issued to the press that same 
day. 

This correspondent has just completed a 
study of what was distributed by the various 
wire services and what was printed in most 
of the newspapers immediately after the 
press conference of January 16, The only 
conclusion that can be reached is that the 
text of what the Secretary really said and the 
impression conveyed by some of the wire 
services is considerably different. Here is the 
exact text of the question that drew the re- 
sponse about hair curling“: 

“Mr. Secretary, isn't nearly all the talk here 
today about cutting spending and cutting 
taxes largely academic, as long as the world 
situation remains what it Is? Looking at 
this budget, I find that the lion's share of 
the increased expenditures s for mutual se- 
curity and defense. Is there any hope any- 
where in the world situation that you can 
do any cutting in defense spending in the 
next few years?” 

It is to be noted that the questioner in- 
quired about any hope anywhere in the 
world situation and referred specifically to 
the increased expenditures for mutual secu- 
rity and defense, Here is the exact text of 
Mr. Humphrey’s answer: 

“I think there is, yes I do. I think there 
is some hope you can reduce expenditures 
all along the line. I would certainly deplore 
the day that we thought we couldn't ever 
reduce expenditures of this terrific amount, 
the terrific tax take we are taking out of this 
country. If we don't over a long period of 
time, I will predict that you will have a de- 
pression that will curl your hair, because we 
are just taking too much money out of this 
economy that we need to make the jobs 
that you have to have as time goes on.“ 

Mr. Humphrey spoke not of this year’s 
budget but of what has to be done over a 
long period of time. He was talking directly 
about reducing expenses for armament. So 
are Prime Minister Macmillan and Premier 
Mollet and Chancellor Adenauer. All over 
the world statesmen are talking of the 
backbreaking burdens of armament. 

None of the dispatches written on January 
16 that this correspondent saw emphasized 
sufficiently the difference between Mr. Hum- 
phrey's comments on the long-range prospect 
due to the armament burden arising out of 
the world situation and the particular 
budget submitted that week by the Presi- 
dent. 

The public didn't get the impression at 
all that Mr. Humphrey was really supporting 
the existing budget but that he was differ- 
ing with the President. Yet in the text of 
the transcript occurs the following comment 
by the Secretary: 

“I think this budget as now drawn has 
been prepared with the very greatest care, 
and I think it is the best that we can possi- 
bly do right now. Now, my whole point is 
this: that it is 18 months before we get 
through living under this budget, and I 
think there are a lot of economies and a 
lot of savings that we ought to be able to 
make if we pay strict attention to our busi- 
ness and work at them hard enough during 
the next 18 months. I don’t think there 
is anything in sight at the moment that 
can be done better than is now proposed in 
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this budget, but I think we ought to improve 
it as time goes on.” 

Asked whether the Secretary and the 
President differed about the budget, Mr. 
Humphrey said in that same press confer- 
ence: 

“There is no division or difficulty in the 
administration at all on this subject, This 
is a thing that we all are in accord on. This 
budget was made up, as I say, with the very 
greatest care and a great deal of time spent 
on it, and this is apparently the best we can 
do at the present time. But I just believe 
5 5 over 18 months we ought to keep doing 

etter.” 


Addresses at the First General Conference 
of American - Sponsored Binational 
Schools in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that there be printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by His Excellence Senor 
Dr. Don Francisco Urrutia, Ambassador 
of Colombia, and an address delivered 
by His Excellence Senor Dr. Don Victor 
Andrade, Ambassador of Bolivia, at the 
opening session of the First General Con- 
ference of American-Sponsored Bina- 
tional Schools in Latin America, held at 
the Burlington Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
April 10, 1957. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SPEECH BY Hts EXCELLENCY, SEÑOR Dr. Don 
FRANCISCO URRUTIA, AMBASSADOR OF COLOM- 
BIA, AT THE OPENING LUNCHEON SESSION OF 
THE FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE OF AMERI- 
CAN SPONSORED BINATIONAL SCHOOLS IN 
LATIN AMERICA, HELD AT THE BURLINGTON 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Apgit 10-12, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, as 

you know, we have in most of our Latin 

American countries systems of education 

quite different from those of the United 

States. Our systems are consistent with 

traditions inherited from France rnd Spain, 

while your educational system follows more 
the British pattern. 

Hundreds of books have been written both 
in France and in England aiming to prove 
that one system is better than the other and 
the discussion is still going strong. 

In Latin America our grandfathers and 
fathers used to go to Spain and France for 
their education. After the First World War 
many of us were sent to Switzerland. 

Today most of our Colombian families keep 
their sons at home where we have very good 
schools for general education, but, as in the 
past, we like to send our girls and boys 
abroad for a few years for specialized studies 
and to give them a broader and more com- 
plete picture of the world. 

The binational schools provide several 
benefits. First of all, for all the famille; 
who cannot afford to send their boys abroad, 
they definitely find in these schools what 
other people find when they can travel. But 
there are two aspects of the benefits that we 
find in binational schools that I would like 
to point out. 

Today most of our boys travel to the United 
States and come to the United States for 
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schooling. Very few still go to Europe, 
mainly to study architecture or liberal arts. 
But those who travel to Europe find little 
difficulty in following their studies. Those 
who come to the United States face problems 
that only the establishment of binational 
schools has been able to solve. 

You are all aware of how difficult it is to 
get admitted to college and the high average 
of grades required to remain there. 

I have had many painful experiences with 
Colombian boys who were admitted on the 
basis of very good records in their Colombian 
schools, but could not keep up with their 
studies because of serious language difi- 
culties, As a result, they had to leave col- 
lege after the first year and return to Co- 
lombia to start again, having lost 1 or 2 
college years, Many of them became dis- 
couraged and stopped their education alto- 
gether, 

Last year, according to the records we 
have in the Embassy, we had almost 3,000 
students in the United States. And I don't 
want to tell you the figure of the number 
of students who could not stay here. 

With the Binational Schools this problem 
has disappeared; because the families who 
plan to send their children to the United 
States have been able to have them learn 
English before they come to the United 
States, and follow there the same courses 
required to enter college here, 

I don’t Know exactly the number of chil- 
dren who have attended Binational Schools 
who are here in the United States, but I 
checked on 20 that I knew of—friends, boys, 
sons of my friends—and of these 20 only 
1 did not finish college. The other 19 were 
admitted here and were able to have their 
4 years in college. 

There is another aspect of the benefits 
that we are receiving from Binational 
Schools which, in my opinion, is perhaps 
the most important insofar as understand- 
ing and solidarity of the peoples of this 
continent are concerned. In the past your 
United States diplomats, foreign officers, and 
businessmen, because of educational factors, 
had to leave their wives and children at 
home whenever they were required to live 
abroad, As a result of this, neither they nor 
we could acquire the knowledge and under- 
standing of our respective countries which 
only famlly relations permit. 

With the establishment of Binational 
Schools, today any United States citizen 
with a position in Latin America may take 
his family with him. This has strengthened 
the many bonds that family friendship con- 
tributes to international relations. 

I myself some years ago faced a situation 
that could have brought about many diffi- 
culties without binational schools. When 
I was appointed Ambassador to Caracas, I 
had been living in the United States for 
several years as my country's Ambassador to 
the United Nations. Therefore my boys had 
been attending schools in New York and I 
faced the dilemma of leaving them in the 
United States or having them go through a 
complete change in their educational system 
by attending a Venezuelan school. For- 
tunately, the Campo Alegre School in Caracas 
admitted my boys, and upon their return to 
the United States two years later they were 
admitted to Greenvale School—the same one 
they had attended before—without any in- 
terruption whatsoever and to the same 
courses they would have followed if they had 
not left New York, 

The problem I faced at that time is the 
same one that many United States citizens 
had to face a few years ago and definitely 
for those of us who have familles this is a 
vital problem that can prevent accepting a 
position if a solution is not found. 


In my opinion, I think that this program 


has helped in the most successful way to 
advance hemispheric good will and under- 
standing, 
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So far as we are concerned in my country 
we want to support those schools. We be- 
lieve they have been the answer for many of 
our problems. 

The only thing we hope is that you are 
going to support them, too, as much as you 
can, because, definitely, I think that of all 
the programs that have been set up in the 
last years, this binational schools program is 
certainly one of the most important and one 
where the most effective results have been 
achieved in a very few years. 

Thank you. 


Sprren BY His Excentency, SENOR Dr. Don 
VICTOR ANDRADE, AMBASSADOR OF BOLIVIA, AT 
THE OPEKING SESSION OF THE FIRST GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN-SPONSORED BINA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS IN LATIN AMERICA, HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, D, C., APRIL 10-12, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the Conference of American-Sponsored Bina- 
tional Schools in Latin America, I have to 
apologize, first, for having requested that 
this program be altered a little bit so as to 
allow me to bring a very humble and small 
message. The rhythm at which we live in 
America is different from that in our coun- 
tries, subject’ to the time clock, to the ime 
element, as we are, which makes it necessary 
for me to speak first, and to have begged for 
this tolerance. But I couldn't miss the op- 
portunity of saying something in this 


meeting. 


It is not the first time that I have been 
Interested in these American schools in Latin 
America, and when I see that this project is 
advancing and progressing, I feel myself 
profoundly encouraged, and I can foresee 
very, very important results and implications 
in our future. 

There is always among the American peo- 
ple a sense of frustation as to what are the 
results of the contributions of the American 
people in regard to aid, grants, cooperative 
programs, and all kinds of enterprises abroad. 
It is very difficult sometimes to bring actually 
to the American people tangible results, and 
periodically we see being discussed either in 
the papers or in the Congress that idea— 
are we getting anywhere? Is it worthwhile 
to use our hard-to-get taxpayers’ money in 
some of these joint enterprises? Are we 
being loved, thanked, or respected on account 
of these efforts? Are we regarded as a little 
naive by not using the classical methods of 
growing empires in the past and trying to do 
something else? 

I see these questions very often in my trips 
fround the United States, and I have been 
asked about them in some of my lectures. 
I, therefore, thought it my duty to say some- 
thing about a tangible result of this coopera- 
tion of the United States with other coun- 
tries, in this case in the field of education. 

Excuse my vanity, but I regard myself as a 
sort of pioneer in this question of getting 
the United States to sponsor programs of 
education in Latin America. I remember 
about 12 or 13 years ago coming to the State 
Department and having a very interesting 
conversation with the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Cultural Affairs at that time, Archi- 
bald McLeish, on this subject, of how im- 
portant it was for the United States to enter 
into this type of activity. 

Since I, myself, have intervened in this 
project from a different angle from that 
which you fre doing, I thought that I should 
write a statement that will go into the record 
of this meeting as it was written. In that 
statement I more or less summarize my 
intervention in this type of project, and how 
I came to be active in getting some funds 
especially for one of the first projects that 
was undertaken. That was in Bolivia. 

The statement follows: 

“During the first years of the Second World 
War, the officials of the American Institute of 
La Paz announced that it was the intention 
of the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
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Church of the United States to close the 
institute and sell the property, The reason 
given was that financial difficulties would 
prevent the continuation of the permanent 
subsidy for the school, and also the fact that 
the war itself had created new obligations in 
other areas. The board stated that this step 
was decided upon in order to maintain the 
school located in the city of Cochabamba. 

“Upon investigating the possibillty of ob- 
taining a subsidy from the United States 
Government, the board learned that the 
Government was not allowed by law to subsi- 
dize institutions of religious denominations. 
Therefore, it was decided that a group of 
seven former students, alumni, and friends 
of the American Institute would band to- 
gether and form an association that would 
take over the property of the school through 
a token rent from the Board of Foreign 
Missions. In this way, a subsidy was ob- 
tained and the institute was saved for my 
country. After the war, the Board of For- 
eign Missions again took possession of the 
institute and today it is functioning under 
its auspices. 

“Why did my friends and I take the step 
to help save the Institute? It was that we 
were convinced of the importance of the 
American Institute of La Paz, not only for 
the education of an important fraction of 
the Bolivian youth, but also for the social 
influence that it exerts on a large part éf 
the community. It must be remembered 
that one of the instruments that Nazi Ger- 
many used in order to establish a stronghold 
in South America was to organize well- 
financed primary and secondary schools 
which in addition to a very good education, 
also taught the worship of the person of Hit- 
ler and his totalitarian methods. For per- 
sons who realized the tremendous threat 
that this constituted against the freedom 
of the country and the damage it could in- 
flict upon the mentality of the new genera- 
tions, the closing of the American Institute 
meant the strengthening of the objectives 
of Nazi Germany among Bolivian youth, 

“Education in private schools during the 
Spanish colony and the first period of the 
Republic had been restricted to a very small 
minority through the private schools at- 
tached to monasteries and convents of some 
Catholic religious orders. Liberal move- 
ments at the turn of the century tried to 
separate education from the church through 
public schools. Unfortunately, the poverty 
of Bolivia did not permit the creation of a 
good public-school system. Under such 
conditions the American Institute of La Paz, 
which was founded in 1907, fulfilled a very 
important role. The results which are ap- 
parent after approximately half of a cen- 
tury of the school’s life are particularly in- 
teresting. 

“Not only did the Institute bring to the 
country new methods of education and a new 
spirit in the shaping of the younger minds, 
but it also played an important part in our 
cultural development. As I have mentioned 
before, its mere existence constituted a 
counteracting force against the Nazi infil- 
tration. Furthermore, when Communist 
influence started to spread its activities 
among the teachers in the public schools, 
the American Institute of La Paz became the 
source of a new concept, namely that Com- 
munist ideas and propaganda can be de- 
feated more successfully by democratic 
ideals in the field of human thinking. The 
fact that the new progressive movements in 
Bolivia, which defeated communism en- 
tirely, have had as their leaders former 
students and graduates of the American 
Institute, is not just a coincidence but is 
largely the result of the influence of the 
school. The President of Bolivia, several 
cabinet ministers, and the most important 
labor leaders in the country were all edu- 
cated at the American Institute. 

“These men realized that the country 
needed reforms very badly. They were also 
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aware that such reforms should be carried 
out on the basis of a national ideology and 
not as a part of an international subversive 
machinery that would make such issues a 
stepping stone for Communist imperialism. 
It was on the basis of the ideas transmitted 
by young North Americans who had seen the 
development of the homestead system and 
the advantages of the family-sized farm, and 
the rejection of slavery, that the ideas of 
economic and land reform were originated. 

“Bolivia today has changed its medieval 
agrarian structure to a modern one that 
tends to create a stable society based on the 
ownership of the land. Bolivia’s reforms in 
the economic field tend to erase privileges 
and monopolies and open opportunities for 
everyone. The new Bolivia is based on the 
idea that only a competitive society in which 
work and capacity get their fair reward is 
the way to abundance, prosperity, and peace. 
In the formation of these ideals the Ameri- 
can Institute of La Paz has had one of the 
Most important roles. I, as one of its former 
students, am glad to acknowledge this and 
I wish to state further that I can think of 
nothing more constructive than other edu- 
cational institutions in countries like Bolivia 
which will parallel the work of the American 
Institute.” 

Let me add now a few concepts, which will 
further supplement this statement. 

Why is it that I believe that there is 
nothing as important as this cooperation in 
establishing a mutual effort of education be- 
tween the United States and Latin American 
countries? And in this case I speak as a man 
who has devoted a lot of his time to the study 
of political sclence as a stateman in my own 
country, and as a diplomat here in the United 
States. 

I believe that the world that we face and 
the times that come, carry a tremendous 
challenge. How are we going to stabilize a 
democratic society and defend it against the 
attacks in the minds and in the military field 
of totalitarian ideas and methods that one 
day will take the name of naziism, fascism, 
communism, and, or maybe something else 
in the future? 

I believe that our tremendous strength 
in the Western World lies in America. I 
think that God has separated this continent 
and protected it by 2 oceans to become a sort 
of haven of the ideals and the methods that 
eventually will go to the rescue of humanity 
and the rest of the world. 

But for that purpose, if America—and I am 
speaking of America of this continent, from 
Alaska to Patagonia—is to accomplish this 
mission, we have to integrate our cultures. 
If we do not integrate them, we must make 
them more comprehensive and understand- 
able to the peoples all over the continent. 

I come from a country that is in the heart 
of South America and which, by reason of its 
geographical characteristics, is one of the 
most provincial countries on the continent. 
I am aware of the tremendous threat that 
the separation of our cultures means for this 
ideological unity. 

What is the way to reform, to remedy 
that? There are several methods. One is 
a continuous interchange of the students, 
of advisers. That is superficial. The only 
thing that stays—and I am telling you this 
as one of the results of such type of activ- 
ity—is the one that has been gotten through 
the schools, through the teachers, through 
exchange of educational programs, of educa- 
tional methods, and through the exchange 
of that very clean effort that nobody can 
contest and accuse, and that is to help 
other people to raise their standards of in- 
struction and education. 

Bolivia today has probably the smallest 
Tate of Communist threat in the continent, 
regardless of the tremendous poverty of our 
masses, our workers, and our peasants. 
Why is it, since communism usually breeds 
On destitution and poverty, why is it in 
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Bolivia it has never been able to do any- 
thing? 

The explanation is that our country was 
fortunate enough to have an institution that 
for 50 years had been teaching a certain type 
of liberal conception of life that meant an 
opening of new horizons for the people and 
protected them from the confusion of those 
alien. ideas that today serve as an instru- 
ment of that tremendous threat that we 
have in this communistic international. 

With these words, Mr. Chairman, I will 
finish my statement, and I want to tell you 
only that I wish you and the conference all 
the success in your exchange of professional 
and technical ideas. More than anything, 
I wish you a tremendous success if you can 
raise the interest of your Government and 
your Department of State in this project of 
cooperation with the countries south of the 
Rio Grande. 


The Goodwill Award for 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAREES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on May 
3 I received an honor for which I am 
deeply grateful—the Goodwill Award for 
1957. Following the dinner celebrating 
the occasion several of the speakers 
voiced remarks which I believe should 
be given a permanent place in the REC- 
orp of our proceedings. 

Mr. Philip M. Talbott, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Mr. George Meany, president of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
and Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
spoke effectively and movingly on the 
work of the Goodwill Industries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have their 
comments printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF PHILIP M. TALBOTT, PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, GOODWILL INDUSTRIES AWARDS DIN- 
NER, May 3, 1957 
We are meeting almost on the eve of Na- 

tional Goodwill Week, and this brings into 
focus the increasingly important place of 
such organizations as Goodwill Industries in 
the social and economic framework of our 
society. - 

We are confronted with the addition of 
about 250,000 handicapped persons to our 
population ranks each year. There are more 
than 25 million Americans who are handi- 
capped in some degree. 

Most of them are able to earn a living in 
spite of their disabilities, and more than 
2 million of them who are now unemployed 
could work if they were trained and assisted, 

These persons constitute a specialized 
problem which deserves more attention than 
it now receives from all segments of our so- 
ciety and our economy. 

One important clue to the problem, how- 
ever, can be found in the operations of the 
Goodwill Industries. 

The 116 Goodwill Industries across the 
country constitute the largest group of work- 
shops for all types of handicapped persons in 
the United States. They are providing em- 
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ployment and job training for more than 30,- 
000 persons each year. 

I believe that Goodwill Industries deserve 
our warmest commendations and congratu- 
lations for their leadership in helping the 
handicapped to help themselves. For a num- 
ber of years, such organizations as Goodwill 
Industries were working pretty much alone 
in this fleld of service. 

Workshops for handicapped persons have 
not been as widely recognized as other wel- 
fare causes, and their programs still are not 
too well known and understood. 

This situation can only be described as 
unfortunate, because these workshop pro- 
grams represent a concrete and practical way 
to provide not just help to the handicapped, 
but help with a goal of self-sufficiency. They 
should not only be better known, but better 
supported. 8 

As I see it, there are three major needs 
for the handicapped. One need is to give 
equal economic opportunity immediately to 
all those whose disabilities are such that 
their work capacities are not limited or re- 
stricted. — 

There are many of the less severely handi- 
capped who can work as well as any able- 
bodied person, especially if a little thought 
is given to fitting them for the job. 

A second major need is to train the more 
seriously handicapped who lack work condi- 
tioning and work experience, so they can join 
the national labor force. 

A third need is to provide special em- 
ployment conditions for those whose dis- 
abilities are too severe to permit working 
under normal conditions in commerce and 
industry. We cannot just ignore these peo- 
ple. We cannot leave them to relief rolls. 
As a Goodwill Industries slogan so aptly puts 
it, they deserve a chance, not charity. 

The first need—providing job opportunities 
for those whose capacity to work is not re- 
stricted—could be met without too much 
difficulty. Many business concerns could 
employ more handicapped persons than they 
do, and I was happy to notice on my first 
day as president of the national chamber, 
that the chamber staff includes a number 
of disabled men and women. 


Experience has demonstrated that the 
handicapped make excellent workers. In 
many cases, they excel the able bodied. 
Those who are physically unable to find an 
emotional outlet in the diversions of the 
able bodied are apt to make their jobs their 
outlet. The job becomes the most absorbing 
interest in their lives. 

The other two needs—training the more 
serlously handicapped, and providing spe- 
cial employment conditions—cannot be so 
easily met, and it is here that the role of 
organizations such as Goodwill Industries 
becomes tremendously important—not only 
to the handicapped individual, but to the 
prospective employer. 

I am told that the term “sheltered em- 
ployment” is frequently used to cover the 
service rendered in training the handicapped 
for normal jobs and providing special em- 
ployment facilities for the more severely dis- 
abled. 

As I understand the term, it means em- 
ployment which provides the opportunity to 
acquire vocational skills and to acquire an 
adjustment to normal working conditions, as 
well as employment which is adjusted to the 
capabililty of the individual. 

“Sheltered employment” has two purposes: 
to train those who are capable of being 
trained for normal work, and to employ on 
an indefinite basis those who are not capable 
of normal work. 

A distinctive characteristic of sheltered 
employment is that its focus is on service to 
the individual rather than on profit. This 
type of employment is not, and need not be, 
a function of our business world. 
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On the other hand, the businessman can 
lend the heartiest kind of endorsement to the 
type of service performed by Goodwill In- 
dustries because it is a welfare service pat- 
terned by the standards, and within the 
spirit, of the free enterprise system. 

Goodwill Industries is applying sound busi- 
ness principles to a welfare cause. Each 
Goodwill Industries is an autonomous com- 
munity enterprise, administered by the board 
of directors composed of community leaders— 
and this again is within the spirit of our 
American way of life. 

The purpose of business—to put it most 
simply—is to make goods and services avall- 
able to the public. Business is naturally in- 
terested in the widest possible market. 

Goodwill Industries is helping to expand 
the market for goods and services while, at 
the same time, achieving a most commend- 
able humanitarian cause. 

But it would be shortsighted to consider 
the needs of the handicapped from the hu- 
manitarian standpoint only. There is a 
critical economic angle involved which the 
National Chamber has recognized for some 
years. 

The manpower resources of the United 
States are far from abundant. All through 
the postwar period, our population has been 
growing at both ends, and shrinking in the 
middle. Our cradle roll has witnessed a ter- 
rifle expansion—and, as a result of advances 
in medical science, people are living longer. 

If we add those two factors to the low birth 
rate during the depression of the 1930's, we 
discover that we have about the lowest per- 
centage of persons in the productive age 
group of 18 to 64 than at any time in our 

history. 


While I have no crystal ball to help me 
see the future, I am confident that our econ- 
omy is going to continue to expand. Auto- 
mation has already demonstrated that it 
creates jobs instead of eliminating jobs. 

People are going to continue to retire at 
earlier ages, and as the science of geriatrics 
begins to rival the science of pediatrics, the 
ranks of the rocking-chair (or retirement- 
income) brigade will steadily increase, with- 
out a compensating increase in the produc- 
tive age group. 

Here then, is a long-term manpower prob- 
lem, and Goodwill Industries is doing some- 
thing about it. 

While it seems to be true that all divisions 
of our society have been paying more atten- 
tion to the needs of the handicapped during 
the past 10 years, a vast amount of work re- 
mains to be done. I think I can say that 
the business community, and such organiza- 
tions as Goodwill Industries, have much in 
common which should make us even better 
acquainted than we are. 

I most heartily salute you of Goodwill In- 
dustries on the occasion of 1957 Goodwill 
Week—and I am grateful for your invitation 
to be with you tonight. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT or 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, AT THE 
ANNUAL AWARDS DINNER OF THE GOODWILL 
INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
May 3, 1957 


It is an honor and a distinct pleasure to 
extend the best wishes of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to the officers and members 
of Goodwill Industries and all other public- 
spirited groups and citizens attending this 
annual awards dinner. 

We of the AFL-CIO are glad to take part 
in launching the 1957 annual observance of 
National Goodwill Week. - 

The objectives and accomplishments of 
the Goodwill Industries of America in pro- 
viding rehabilitation, training and employ- 
ment of the handicapped have long been 
admired by the AFL-CIO. As firm believers 
in this humanitarian program, we are proud 
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to join with the many other organizations 
commemorating the 55th year of Goodwill 
Industries service to handicapped workers. 
We are confident that the overall cause of 
the handicapped can be and will be much 
improved through our combined efforts and 
activities. 

With the ever increasing number of handi- 
capped persons in our country today, an 
adequate program to restore to the handi- 
capped the dignity of a useful and self-reliant 
life is of vital importance. In no other 
field are the opportunities greater for con- 
structive action to enlarge our productive 
resources and improve the welfare of our 
citizens. 

The AFL-CIO is built on the trade-union 
tradition of working for the general welfare 
of all people—and that includes, of course, 
the handicapped. We are determined to do 
what we can to see that a person with an 
impairment is not denied the opportunity 
to earn a living. Let me assure you that 
this attitude is not only felt at the top level 
but reaches all the way down to the local 
unions throughout the country, 

Under our program, organized labor is 
doing many things to aid the handicapped: 

1. We urge the extension of rehabilitation 
services through the expansion of existing 
facilities and the creation of new facilities 
wherever needed. 

2. We aim to extend the benefits of second 
injury legislation to all States and to im- 
prove the laws now enacted in order to extend 
second injury protection to a wider range 
of disabilities. 

3. We strive to increase employment oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped through collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements and union-man- 
agement cooperation. 

4. We are working for the formation of 
more and more union-management com- 
mittees for the handicapped at the plant 
level. Committees of this nature should 
consider all problems arising in employment, 
reemployment and transfer of impaired 


workers, whether the physical condition 
stems from on-the-job or off-the-job 
injuries. 


5. We recognize the wisdom of active par- 
ticipation in community programs and en- 
courage State and city local central bodies 
to take active part in State and local com- 
mittees for employment of the handicapped. 
Community participation is, I believe, one of 
the most important objectives in the coming 
years. Obviously, the best place for the 
handicapped worker to earn a living is in his 
own community. We maintain that under 
most conditions any community can absorb 
its handicapped into its industrial and com- 
mercial life to great advantage. 

A community committee including repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, MENETAN 
the professions, civic and welfare 
tions—in fact, a good cross-section of the 
life of that community—can do a particu- 
larly effective job. A program which would 
determine the number of unemployed han- 
dicapped workers in the local population to- 
gether with a close-knit program of coopera- 
tion with local rehabilitation and placement 
agencies can make real progress when every 
body concerned is working as a team. 

The program which the AFL-CIO has de- 
veloped in this field has not been designed 
with any feeling that these handicapped need 
to be coddled by our society. On the con- 
trary, the program is based on the principle 
that, if given adequate rehabilitation serv- 
ices and an opportunity for a decent job, the 
handicapped individual himself will eargerly 
utilize his own resources to become an ac- 
tive, productive worker. 

Out of it, and out of a new awareness of 
the problem, we hope will come the kind of 
understanding and assistance whith will re- 
sult in the adoption of an enlightened reha- 
bilitation, training, and employment of the 
handicapped program. 
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The doctors, the scientists, the technicians 
have made remarkable progress in this field. 
We have the tools and the know-how that 
are necessary. It is up to us—all of us—to 
translate this knowledge into practice for 
the benefit of the handicapped as individ- 
uals and for the ultimate benefit of all. 
Excrerpr oF REMARKS OF Miss Mary E. Swrr- 

ZER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHA- 

BILITATION, AWARDS DINNER OF GOODWILL 

INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1957. 


One of the most gratifying results of the 
new vocational rehabilitation law of 1954 has 
been the expansion of Goodwill Industries 
with the partial financial support of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Not only have your sheltered workshops 
been Improved in many cities so as to offer 
employment and training to more of the 
disabled who cannot readily obtain competi- 
tive jobs without transitional training, but 
in some cities—as in Washington—actual re- 
habilitation facilities have been established 
to improve the work capacities of the dis- 
abled. 

These developments are quite characteris- 
tic of the remarkable upsurge of interest in 
rehabilitation in communities throughout 
the country and have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the record number of rehabllita- 
tions achieved last year—66,273. They serve 
admirably to show that even a little stimu- 
lus from the State and Federal Governments 
can engender enthusiasm and cooperation in 
communities everywhere far out of propor- 
tion to the small investments of State and 
Federal funds which are so newly available. 

There are some 40 joint projects in which 
Goodwill and the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation are taking part to expand and 
improve opportunities for the disabled. 
These have been financed by approximately 
$500,000 of Federal funds. This money has 
been matched many times over, however, 
with local dollars and hard work on the part 
of local people. That is the significant and 
constructive aspect of this partnership. 

The rehabilitation center added to the 
Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries here in 
Washington, is a fine example of what we 
can accomplish by working together. 

And, as another significant example, the 
Cincinnati Goodwill Industries Rehabilita- 
tion Center quite recently started a demon- 
stration of the contribution that a mobile re- 
habilitation team can make in providing 
more effective and economical rehabilitative 
services to the handicapped in swrall com- 
munities of a three-State area—Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, 


Patriotism Above Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Union League of Philadel- 
phia is a unique organization. It could 
be rightfully termed a great political 
organization, but it has always put pa- 
triotism above party. 

Ivan H. Peterman has written several 
articles relative to the league, and he 
has just written one on the subject Pa- 
triotism Above Party, in which he 
makes some very interesting statements 
relative to World War I, and what it 
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meant as it related to the President, 
Woodrow Wilson. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

3 PATRIOTISM ABOVE PARTY 
(By Ivan H. Peterman) 


It was the evening of May 11, 1915. The 
war that was supposed to make the world 
safe for democracy, raged along two muddy 
fronts of Europe. The neutral United States 
with natural ties to Great Britain and 
France, was freshly appalled at the German 
submarine sinking of the Cunard liner 
Lusitania, 4 days earlier off the Irish coast. 
Of the 1,198 lives lost, 124 were American. A 
week before, the German Embassy had arro- 
gantly published a warning in’ New York 
newspapers, advising all travelers under the 
British flag to take the consequences. 

The Union League of Philadelphia pon- 
dered these fresh atrocities as its members 
met to mark the 50th anniversary of the 
League House. There were 10 distinguished 
guests at the reception and banquet, and 
the professor from Yale University was center 
of attraction. His name was William How- 
ard Taft, lately President of the United 
States, and a Republican well qualified to 
survey the international crisis. Mr. Taft 
had also been Secretary of War. 

A great many were therefore surprised, but 
their faith in American political honesty 
and patriotism fired anew, when former 
President Taft took note of President Wil- 
son's famous declaration at Philadelphia the 
night before. Said Wilson, with the cries 
for Lusitania reprisal in his ears: “There is 
such a thing as a man being too proud to 
fight. There is such a thing as a nation be- 
ing so right, that it does not need to con- 
vince others by force that it is right * * *.” 

The man whom Democrat Wilson had de- 
feated made a remarkable speech. He urged 
the pwlitically conscious labor leaders not 
to aspire to special privilege, not to abuse 
the strike, or to resort to the compound 
boycott. He urged better use of the primary, 
more attention by the voters to their duty. 
Then he came to the war crisis and Ger- 
Many's repeated violations of Geneva con- 
ventions, and the rights of the United States 
as a neutral. 

Many citizens expected Mr. Taft to take 
issue with the President's caution, Popular 
feeling invited a grandstand play. But he 
did nothing of the kind. He stoutly ap- 
proved Wilson's judgment, reminding of the 
President's responsibilities, his duty to con- 
duct foreign policy until and as Congress 
telt it necessary to declare war. No indigna- 
tion of the moment, however high, should 
be permitted to plunge a nation into hostili- 
ties that would cost tens of thousands of 
lives, and billions of dollars in resources, 
he said. 

“With the present condition of the war in 
Europe, our action, if it is to be extreme, will 
not lose efficacy by giving time to the people, 
whose war it will be, to know what they are 
facing." 

Then Mr. Taft, a member of the Union 
League, raised its banner above the realm of 
Partisanship by saying: 

“The task of the President is a heavy one. 
He is our President. He is acting for the 
whole country. He is anxious to find a way 
out of the present difficulty, without war. 
Before party, before ourselves, we of this 
league, are. for our country. * * * Shall we 
not stand by him in this work? (‘We shall,’ 
they shouted.) 

“It is the peoples’ cause, not his alone, and 
he does well when quick action is of no 
critical importance, to allay excitement and 
to await the regular and studied action of the 
Peoples’ representatives. Our honor is safe 
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with him. I give you a toast: The President 
of the United States.” 

Mr. Taft's advice and Mr. Wilson's caution 
postponed the entry of the United States into 
World War I for nearly 2 more years. Wilson 
continued sending notes, the Kaiser's hench- 
men plotted and were caught in sabotage, 
including an offer to help Mexico regain the 
Southwest States if she would side with 
Germany. General Pershing went after 
Pancho Villa, Henry Ford's “peace ship“ pro- 
vided a preview of League of Nations and 
United Nations wrangling, but it could not 
stop the war. The United States kicked out 
German envoys Franz yon Papen and Karl 
Boy-Ed. The War Department gradually 
established officers’ and National Guard 
training camps, just in case. Wilson toured 
the country talking preparedness. Big mu- 
nitions plant explosions interpolated an in- 
creasing list of submarine sinkings. And in 
November of 1916, “He Kept Us Out of War” 
sloganed Wilson to reelection over Charles 
Evans Hughes, in a photo finish count. 

Now it was February 8, of 1917, and the 
mood of the country had hardened. Ger- 
many had announced unrestricted sub war- 
fare, nobody's life was safe. American ships 
like the Housatonic were sunk. Theodore 
Rooeevelt was asking permission to raise vol- 
unteers. We had lent hundreds of millions 
to the Western Powers; the World War I loans 
to our allies would eventually total $7 bil- 
lions. Ambassador Page urged the Govern- 
ment to prevent economic collapse in France 
and England. The Union League called a 
pecial meeting to consider its attitude to- 
ward the President of the United States in 
the international crisis.” 

With Mr. John Gribbel presiding, Mr. C. 
Stuart Patterson, president of the Union 
League in 1897-98 and a compelling orator, 
offered a resolution, Germany had broken 
its pledge by resuming sub warfare on neu- 
tral shipping, he said. “National dishonor 
is worse than war; it is worse than war if a 
country is unable to protect the citizens 
whose allegiance it claims. We want peace, 
but peace with honor and not without vic- 
tory.” The resolution pledged to President 
Wilson the Union League’s “loyal support to 
whatever action may be necessary to defend 
the United States, and to maintain the 
rights of its citizens on land and sea.” It 
was unanimously passed by a standing vote. 

It was a memorable meeting, reminiscent 
of the action behind Lincoln, without regard 
to political choice or partisan fealty. Mr. 
Isaac H. Clothier, who as a youth helped 

the Republican Invincibles and 
twice voted for Lincoln, represented the 
oldest of the membership when he declared: 
“I need hardly mention that I am an in- 
grained Republican who differs widely and 
fundamentally with the present administra- 
tion, but no matter who carriers it, I follow 
the flag.” 

The war years were not easy for the Union 
League. There are 215 names on the bronze 
tablet in League House, those who served in 
the fighting forces and associated branches. 
The Red Cross and YMCA drew a number. 
Four Liberty Loan campaigns totaled from 
League members alone, $28,878,600 sub- 
scribed, Over 200 members asked exemption 
from dues while away in uniforms; receipts 
fell off so in that December 1918 the annual 
report showed an accumulated deficit of 
$33,000. In an effort to economize, after a 
proposal to raise dues 25 a year was defeated, 
the League officers eliminated most of an 
annual outlay of around $40,000 for enter- 
tainment. The years 1917-18 were rather 
subdued in League House, most activity cen- 
tering about the Soldiers and Sailors Annex 
in the old Beth Eden Church, Broad and 
Spruce Streets. On a comparatively modest 
first year's budget of $22,000, a daily average 
of 700 servicemen used the Annex. During 
November 1918, there were still 22,161 guests 
in uniform. The funds raised for this 
worthy operation by then had reached $43,- 
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000. Over 140,000 servicemen made use of 
this facility during the war years, as it be- 
came the forerunner of USO and Red Cross 
clubs of World War II, to come later. 

One of the most mourned in the battle 
casualties of the war was Patsy Egan, a 
Union League waiter, killed in action. A 
bronze tablet was placed to his memory in 
the house by members of the open table he 
long had served. As the war came to an end 
with the Armistice Day celebrations, the 
Union League’s membership stood at 2,550. 

In retrospect, it is noteworthy that during 
the course of the First World War, costs, 
prices, and values generally seemed to remain 
in hand. A faded league menu for “pork- 
less Saturday,” February 23, 1918, provides 
& mirror: The roast prime ribs luncheon was 
55 cents, mashed potatoes included. A sea- 
food dinner complete, 65 cents. Supreme 
breast of guinea hen with mushrooms (a real 
treat), was $1.10; the finest oysters ran from 
29 to 30 cents a dozen, Sandwiches weren't 
listed. One can understand why the mem- 
bers resisted a boost of $25 in dues. That 
was money, even in wartime, 40 years ago. 
It had not yet been strewn about the globe, 
like negotiable confetti. 

Yet, desipte the strictures of the period, 
the Lincoln Memorial Room was completed 
during 1917. Thus were kept alive the con- 
cepts of primary loyalty, as noted by John 
W. Hamer, secretary, in his report for 1919: 

In this later conflict, as shown, the ener- 
gies of your institution and its membership 
have been earnestly devoted to the object of 
its organization—the support and mainte- 
nance of the national administration—not- 
withstanding that the administration has 
been of an opposing political faith. 


Opening Wider the Doors of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on 

Monday last, May 13, a regional work 
conference was held on the rur&l de- 
velopment program. The States in- 
cluded were Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. On that occasion, Mr. 
True D. Morse, the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, and the president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, de- 
livered an address entitled “ 
Wider the Doors of Opportunity.” The 
address was delivered at Lexington, Ky. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OPENING WIDER THE Doors or OPPORTUNITY 


(Address by True D. Morse, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, and President, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, before Regional Work 
Conference (Kentucky, Tennessee, West 
Virginia) on rural development program, 
May 13, 1957, Lexington, Ky.) 


You are engaged in the vital task of 
opening wider the doors of opportunity 
for the rural people who are most in need 
of more income and a better living. This, 
President Eisenhower said, we must do— 
when in January 1954 he called for a pro- 
gram for vigorous action on the difficult and 
too-much neglected low-income problem. 
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The welfare of people is in your hands. 
The future of youth is your responsibility. 
You are tackling the tough but vital prob- 
lem of bringing new vision, hope, and prog- 
ress to the millions of our people who need 
a chance to share in the prosperity of our 
Nation. You are builders of communities; 
a stronger United States, and a better world. 

The rural development program, now 
moving forward in over 25 States, is an 
action program. It is paying off—it is pro- 
ducing results. 

The areas are rich in human resources. 
Low-income counties have produced many 
governors and ambassadors. Some of our 
strongest State and national leaders have 
come from homes and areas where incomes 
are meager and the doors of opportunity are 
only slightly open. At least five of our 
Presidents were born on small farms in 
these areas. The people are capable—are 
among our most solid citizens—the kind 
that have made America great. The doors 
must be opened wider for them. 

That is why the basic report was given 
the title “Development of Agriculture's Hu- 
man Resources” (Apr. 27, 1955, USDA), and 
special attention has been focused on the 
young people. 

President Eisenhower has a special com- 
mission working on education beyond the 
high school. It has said: Many more 
individuals may have to be aided in meet- 
ing the costs.” There is discussion of the 
need for more scholarships and grants. As 
we plan for and make it possible for the boys 
and girls who have such great potentials to 
get a higher education we will be helping 
fill the shortage of acientists, engineers, 
teachers, doctors, and nurses that retards 
our progress. 

We will insure that these boys and girls 
will not live out a life in slums or under 
the handicaps of low incomes or poverty. 

We will be building stronger citizens for 
tomorrow. 

We are not here to deal in abstract theo- 
ries or generalities. This is a how-to-do-it 
work conference. 

Here are examples of what is being done— 
and how: 7 

Vocational training is an open door to 
opportunity. Grainger County, Tenn., Rural 
Development Committee found 8 young 
men 20 years of age for every potential 
farmer replacement. That means 7 of every 
8 ors must find their future in other than 
f: g in tbat county. They will be help- 
ing run our great industrial America. 

What to do—and how. Here are answers 
from local people. 

In Macon County, Tenn.: “A new trades 
class was started at the high school. Since 
the school was crowded, and there was no 
money for a new building, the school board 
gave 5 vacant 1-room school buildings and 
the materials from these were either used, 
or sold to buy other materials, for a build- 
ing for the trades classes.” 

Hardin County, in the same State, reports: 
“Placement of two trades teachers in county 
high schools.” 

The Wichita, Kans., meeting on drought 
and other natural disasters recommended 
“that at both the local and State level pro- 
vision be made for vocational training for 
commerce and industry in addition to agri- 
cultural eduction.” 

There are nearly 200 young lads on farms 
in low-income areas to take the place of 
every 100 farmers who retire or die. About 
50 percent of the young men who grow up 
on our farms must be employed elsewhere. 
Most of the girls will not become wives of 
farmers. Vocational and other education 
must be adjusted to the needs of young peo- 
ple today and for tomorrow, 

Here in Kentucky a cooperative study be- 
tween the University and the Agricultural 
Marketing Service is under way to deter- 
mine the extent of need for expanded edu- 
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eational facilities, both general and voca- were given of how industry expansion had 


tion, in three rural development countries: 
Butler, Elliott, and Metcalfe. 

Dr. John A. Perkins, on leave as President 
of Delaware University and now Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, will speak to us with au- 
thority on “Education and Rural Develop- 
ment, the last day of this conference. 

New industries are being dispersed in 
rural areas. Now farm familiés can live at 
home—on their farms—out in the whole- 
some country—and have full- or part-time 
off-farm employment where additional in- 
come is needed. Observe the new and mod- 
ern homes and improved farms that are re- 
placing the cabins and dilapidated homes 
and eroded land—where mere survival for- 
merly depended alone upon thin land and 
too few acres. 

In Macon County, a labor survey was con- 
ducted by volunteers, and a factory secured 
which employs 500 women and 100 men. 

Watauga County, N. C., reports a new 
plant that will manufacture clothing and 
will employ about 100 persons, mostly wom- 
en. The need for these job opportunities is 
shown by the news article which goes on to 
say, “Some 568 women between the ages of 
18 and 40 registered at the courthouse for 
employment in the new plant in a survey 
made by the chamber of commerce and the 
Rural Development Corporation. 

Monroe County, Ohio, has had a rural 
planning and improvement committee since 
1954. It found 4,000 people of the county 
available for work. Some were traveling up 
to 80 miles a day to get extra income 
through off-farm jobs. A $90 million alumi- 
num plant is now under construction in the 
county and will provide work for 2,000 peo- 
ple, This county with average incomes of 
about 51,200 is experiencing a major up- 
surge in income. As a pilot county Monroe 
is working on how to adjust to the coming 
of industry and much greater income for 
the farm and rural families. 

Choctaw County, Okla., in 1954 built a 
factory which was leased rent-free to a 
glovemaking company. Laborers contrib- 
uted work on the building and local busi- 
nessmen raised the needed cash. This pilot 
county is pushing further industrialization 
as part of its rural-development program. 

Tippah County, Miss., has a new clothing 
factory employing 250 people. Local people 
remodeled a building to provide the quar- 
ters. 

Cherokee County, Tex., now has a coat 
manufacturing industry employing 75 peo- 
ple. 

Indiana's pilot county, Perry, reports 4 


new industries—at least 1 was influenced by 


the stepped-up information and promotion 
by the rural-development committee. 
Washington County, Maine, has planned 
and directed a labor survey. 
The Wichita meeting, January 13-15, 1957, 
of representatives from 15 States, on drought 


and other natural disasters, devoted a sec- 


tion of its report to total resources develop- 
ment. It said in part: 

“It is the consensus of those present 
that in developing long-range programs 
designed to cushion the impact of recurring 
natural disasters, action should be taken to 
strengthen the allied fields of commercial 
and industrial development as part of the 
program, 

“Off-the-farm employment is an impor- 
tant source of income to many farmers and 
ranchers in the drought areas and is making 
it possible for them to maintain their fam- 
ilies, farms, and livestock during this dis- 
aster period. Any program which leads to 
an expansion of employment opportunities 
in disaster areas * * * will make an im- 
portant contribution toward maintaining 
the economy of the area.“ 

The rural development 
cussed as a type of approach. 


was dis- 
Examples 


furnished profitable employment to thou- 
sands of drought-stricken farmers and 
ranchers—for families on small farms. Many 
were commuting 30 to 50 miles or more 
to such jobs. 

Timber is “green gold“ and offers golden 
opportunity doors. In much of the low- 
income areas—one-half of the land is in 
timber, Most of the small farms are one- 
half or more in neglected forests. 

The Kentucky Bankers’ Association, State 
Department of Economic Development and 
Conservation, and the United States Forest 
Service have issued a “green gold” report 
on timber resources of the Cumberland 
Plateau of eastern Kentucky. It invites 
business to look into the wood industry 
possibilities. 

Another report is being prepared on forest 
resources where Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky meet. 

What are the potentials? Here is just one 
example. The Champion Paper & Fiber Co., 
at Canton, N. C., employs 2,800 local workers 
and provides indirect employment for an 
additional 6,000 families through purchases 
of pulpwood. Woodlot owners average 
$1,300 a year from wood sales to the company. 

There are thousands of examples of smaller 
wood industries—many can be expanded to 
employ more people and produce greater 
income. For example, I visited in the 
Appalachian Mountains a successful shop 
out in the country in a small unpainted 
building employing 6 to 12 people making 
furniture. 

More income will be had as forests, streams, 
lakes, and parks attract more and more 
people to enjoy the recreation and renewed 
vitality of the out-of-doors., Tourists and 
those who maintain country homes will be 
an increasingly important cash crop for rural 
areas that offer attractive facilities and 
services, 

Selling farm products for more dollars is 
opening doors to new opportunities. Gar- 
rett County, Md., rural women's marketing 
committee has opened a new market. 

Tippah County has raised money by local 
subscription to finance a new milk-receiving 
plant. 

In one pilot county a new grade-A egg 
route from farms to a nearby city will bring 
more dollars. 

Covington County, Miss., Negro farmers are 
joining a nearby farmers’ cooperative mar- 
ket to get a more profitable outlet for truck 
crops. 

Van Buren County, Ark., is going into 
increased berry production combined with 
improved, systematic marketing of all fruit 
and vegetables, 

Dispersal of industry with more local in- 
come—and the attraction of tourists and 
country homes——is increasing the market for 
local poultry, eggs, fruits, vegetables, and 
other produce—at much higher prices. 

New sources of income are being pro- 
moted—opportunity doors. Lewis County 
(W. Va.) Rural Development Committee has 
sparked a whole series of practical projects. 
Among them—over 100 ewes have been 
brought in to demonstrate how sheep can 
increase incomes on small farms. They are 
aware that Congress wants more wool pro- 
duction—a strategic fiber—and the incentive 
gives a return of 101 percent of parity. 

Tippah County has placed 19 registered 
jerseys with farmers through its trade day 
awards program, 

Macon County has on a campaign to get 
small farmers to grow strawberries—a local 
processor will buy them—a possible $300,000 
increase in income per year. Butler County, 
Ky., has actively expanded strawberries for 
commercial and home use. - 

Better health is among the first objectives 
of most pilot counties and areas, This is 
spurred by such facts as—infant mortality 
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rates that are 13 percent higher than In other 
counties in the Nation. 

Local spending for public health services 
is only 21 cents per capita compared with 93 
cents in other counties and there are almost 
50 percent fewer health department doctors. 

Hardin County has doubled the rates of 
inoculations for all kinds of diseases. The 
county health department made more than 
1,100 X-rays during the year. 

Grainger County has made a substantial 
contribution to the cost of building a health 
clinic and the county seat passed a bond issue 
for a safe and adequate water supply. 

Monroe County now has regulations gov- 
erning water supplies, sewage and septic 
tanks, 

In Texas, the State commission for the 
blind, and the division of vocational rehabill- 
tation have pledged assistance on health 
problems. 

Santa Fe County, N. Mex., has held health 
seminars in 19 communities—to explain 
health services and urge the importance of 
good diets. 

Butler County is sponsoring a new health 
building. 

The American Medical Associations Coun- 
cil on Rural Health advised its associations 
regarding the rural development program, on 
March 28, 1957: “We feel that inasmuch as 
planning is done on a very broad basis in 
designated counties, including considerations 
for health and medical care, the rural health 
committees and the county medical societies 
would want to contact * this program, 
and explore what might be done in the way of 
organized medicine's participation in the 
program.” 

There is growing vision of the unlimited 
opportunities to open wider old doors—and 
to open new doors to greater accelerated 


progress. 

From all directions come such expressions 
from the pilot areas as “the door of oppor- 
tunity is open.” 

The county's leadership “accepted the chal- 
lenge of the rural development program en- 
thusiastically.” 

An outstanding achievement, “the develop- 
ment of a strong cooperative spirit on the 
part of all local agency representatives and 
local leaders.” 

Assures “a continued better way of life for 
generations yet unborn.” 

Florida has a new rural development State 
committee and has named two pilot counties 
even though there are no Federal funds avail- 
able as yet for this expansion. 

Tennessee has responded to requests from 
the local people and has added two new pilot 
counties. 

Twiggs County, Ga., has a 5-year plan for 
unified farm, industry, and community im- 
provement. They say: “Change is an in- 
evitable part of our lives—we must take 
advantage of every opportunity—this neces- 
sitates planning and a vision of the future.” 

Banks, the chamber of commerce, the elec- 
tric company, a doctor, and the villages and 
towns of Avoyelles Parish carried a iull page 
advertisement in the North-Central Loui- 


siana Register to tell the people about the 


Rural Development Program. As a pilot 
parish they said, 

“It is the biggest opportunity you will 
ever have of making Avoyelles a better, richer, 
fuller, healthier, more convenient place in 
which to live. 

It is the once in a lifetime knock on the 
door, Be sure you answer it.” 

A national radio program has featured the 
pilot work of Choctaw County. 

Kentucky, the host State for this confer- 
ence; is using a trade area approach in its 
pilot program. It illustrates the type of 
variation that is desirable in the early dem- 
onstration work, 

Counties and trade areas are making a 
sound approach by careful advance plan- 
ning. By the first of this year, 22 States 
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had reported a total of 47 surveys under way 
or completed and 30 more being projected 
ahead. Invariably they bring forth such 
expressions as, “They are showing us things 
we suspected but never knew about condi- 
tions in the county, and things we never even 
sus) 8 

Even before studies are completed the 
counties are moving into action. 

Leaders and organizations representing all 
parts of our Nation approve of the objective 
of the new program. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
through its President Charles B. Shuman, 
says the “program is providing a pattern 
which can help, improve the opportunities 
for low-income families either within or 
outside agriculture. * * * County and State 
Farm Bureau organizations can do much to 
speed up this program.” 

The National Grange, in its legislation 
policies and programs for 1957, states, We 
support the rural development program. 
We favor voluntary participation by farm 
people and rural communities, and urge that 
local direction be encouraged." 

National church leaders and organiza- 
tions are extending help and are suggesting 
that local pastors at the grassroots can be 
much more active in helping solve the prob- 
lems of low-income farm families of their 
areas. 

Chairman Harotp D. Cooter, of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Agriculture 
appointed a Subcommittee on Family Farms 
with Congressman CLARK W. THOMPSON, of 
Texas, as the head. -The committee, after 
hearings and a tour through low income 
farming areas, in its report of August 1, 
1956, said in part: 

“Local initiative and cooperation are im- 
perative in programs directed at improving 
the economic position of the family 
farm, re „* 

“Programs for economic improvement can 
be put into effect far more quickly and 
beneficially in organized rural communi- 
nee S* 

“Vocational instruction should be avail- 
able, both in formal schooling and on the 
farm—industrial subjects as well as agricul- 
ture. * * * Since 2 or 3 out of 4 rural young- 
sters are destined to settle into urban and 
industrial émployment, the vocational edu- 
cation of rural schools definitely should em- 
brace elementary training in urban pur- 
suits. This applies to areas of small farms 
since these are the sources of the largest 
youth migrations to urban employment. 

"Establishment of a national policy on 
the widest possible dispersal in the location 
of industry—in rural areas will find a wealth 
of sturdy manpower * * *. The social con- 
ditions under which people live and raise 
their children in rural or community areas 
are far superior: * * * 

“A substantial part of the answer to the 
family farm problem lies in cooperative mar- 
keting * provide small farmers with 
credit to acquire adequate farms and equip- 
ment.” 

The Senate Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report set up a Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families, under the leadership 
of Senator JOHN SPARKMAN. Its findings 
and recommendations state in part: 

“It is apparent that a threefold approach 
is required to meet other aspects of the 
problem of chronic labor underemployment 
in low-income farm areas: 

“(1) Encouragement of off-farm employ- 
ment by development of new Industrial loca- 
tion within the area. 

“(2) Assistance of farm families willing to 
migrate to other areas and who possess defi- 
nite job opportunities in the new location. 

“(3) Provision for greater opportunity for 
rural people to obtain training for nonfarm 
occupations.” 

It is with such approval of the methods 
and objectives that we gather here to deter- 
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mine how rural areas can more rapidly open 
the doors of opportunities to underem- 
ployed, of which our President spoke. 

This is a “How to do it“ regional confer- 
ence and meeting. The results are eagerly 
awaited by the hundreds of leaders and 
workers in more than 57 pilot counties and 
areas—in over 25 States in which the rural 
development program is moving forward. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled Love Out- 
lives Hate; You Can Feel Joe's Triumph,” 
which appeared in the May 4, 1957, is- 
sue of the Chicago Daily Tribune. The 
article was written by Mrs. Ruth Me- 
Cormick Tankersley, who was formerly 
editor of the Washington Times-Herald, 
and who is a very able person and an ex- 
tremely talented writer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ovttives HATE; You Can Fret Jor’s 
TarumepH—THINK WHat THIS Man Has 
Done tn 48 YEARS 

(By Ruth McCormick Tankersley) 


(Mrs. Ruth McCormick Tankersley, a niece 
of the late Col. Robert R. McCormick, has 
been a close student of Washington affairs 
and personalities in recent years. The fol- 
lowing is her appraisal and tribute to the 
character and deeds of the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy.) 

WASHINGTON, May 3.—Joe McCarthy is 
lying in a casket waiting for a requiem Mass, 
waiting for a service in the Senate Chamber, 
waiting to be flown to his home, Appleton, 
Wis., to be laid finally to rest with his mother 
and father. These days symbolize his life— 
he belonged to his church, to his country, 
and finally and constantly to his family. 

But Joe McCarthy was always a restless 
man. impetuous, impatient with formality. 
His friends, sitting in his home with his 
family, can already feel his restless spirit 
stirring. The spirit, the soul that was Joe 
McCarthy was a white hot spirit of terrible 
intensity and it caught on fire every soul 
who came in contact with it. 

He inspired hundreds, he infuriated some, 
he aggravated many. He aggravated those 
who knew he was right but did not have the 
courage to follow him, he infuriated the 
enemies of our Republic and he inspired all 
those kindred spirits who line the byways 
of America and populate its crowded cities 
and feed the Nation from their farms. 

LOVE OUTLIVES HATRED 


Love and courage have always outlived 
hatred and cowardice and already you can 
feel Joe McCarthy’s coming triumph. How 
many people can die and leave behind them 
what he has left? You have only to sit in his 
house at this moment to see a tremendous 
inheritance. Over the desk, where I am writ- 
ing, is a picture of the Pope with his per- 
sonal blessing to Joe McCarthy and his 
family. 

His worthiness of this blessing can be seen 
in every statue in his house, in the rosary 
hanging on his baby’s crib, in the humanity 
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which made him seem like a personal friend 
to a million people in this country. I can 
hear him struggling to control his voice, 
knuckling an unwonted dampness from his 
eyes as he spoke before 10,000 people of the 
American boys abandoned in Red China. 

Every McCarthy partisan in public life 
already feels a surge of determination to 
carry on the fight which Joe McCarthy some- 
times fought singlehandedly. His few friends 
in the Senate who stood by him against all 
odds are grim and militant such as I have 
never seen them. It is as if they were taking 
up arms to avenge a friend cut down in 
battle. That is the way they feel about it 
and that is the way it is. 

JOE IS LAUGHING 


Also, in front of me on this little desk is 
a picture of Joe McCarthy and Jeannie, his 
wife. They are looking into each other's 
eyes and Joe is saying something and Joe is 
laughing. It was ever thus. Joe loved to 
talk, to tell stories and anecdotes and tell 
about people. He seldom let Jeannie finish 
a story and she seldom cared. Poked in the 
frame is a snap of Joe looking into the laugh- 
ing face of one of the dearest persons in his 
life, Elizabeth Kerr, his mother-in-law. 

You can tell that he just said something 
outrageous to her and that he loved to see 
this picture because he loved to see her 
laugh. In the 24 hours since sadness per- 
vaded the McCarthy house we haven't heard 
a baby cry. The McCarthys’ little adopted 
daughter, Tierny, in the knowing way of a 

-5-month-old baby, has eaten all her meals 
without a word and done more for her moth- 
er with her smiles and gurgles than an army 
of well-meaning friends. 

Forty-eight is very young to die. Think 
what this man has done in 48 years. The 
intensity of his convictions made him appear 
tough. Actually, he was the biggest softie in 
the world, as any child that ever knew him 
will tell you. It says in the report that he 
died of a liver ailment but it's an ailment 
that seldom kills anyone. I think we all 
know of what Joe McCarthy died. 


ENEMIES DIDN'T KILL HIM 


One cause was a greater brainwashing 
than any of those boys in China, for whom 
he has fought so valiantly. A big cause was 
the formal censorship by so many of his col- 
leagues in the Senate. His enemies never 
let up on him. It is a terrible thing. But 
don't ever think that his enemies have killed 
Joe McCarthy. They will find that as long 
as they live Joe McCarthy will become more 
potent every day, that he may well be a more 
invincible enemy in his grave than he was 
alive. 

We won't say “Goodby” to Joe McCarthy 
because his is not a spirit that would seek 
Test until the enemies of his country, the 
godless hypocrites among us, and those who 
endanger the future of Tierny McCarthy are 
driven out of all influence and power. Joe 
will be with those who carry on his fight, his 
courage and constant comfort, and his name 
will prick the conscience of men in public 
life for centuries to come. 


The Battle of Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Record an editorial entitled “We Know 
Them,” which appeared in the May 14, 
1957, issue of the News and Courier of 
Charleston, S. C. This is a daily news- 
paper which supported President Eisen- 
hower in his race for the Presidency of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE Know THEM 

If Eisenhower and Montgomery had been 
in command at Gettysburg, instead of Lee 
and Meade, both would have messaged their 
supreme headquarters that they could not 
move, against such overwhelmingly superior 
forces, until they had more men, more guns, 
more swords, more horses, a USO—and a 
WAC driver. Don't tell us. 


What Industry Means to Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was held in Alabama an es- 
say contest. i 

One of the participants, a high-schoo 
senior, won a 2-year scholarship to one 
of the outstanding schools in our State. 
The subject of his essay was What In- 
dustry Means to Alabama.” 

I refer to Thomas W. McCutchen, a 
senior of the Decatur High School, De- 
catur, Ala. His essay is one of great 
interest. It contains much helpful in- 
information. 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
WHAT INDUSTRY MEANS TO ALABAMA 


(By Thomas W. McCutchen, Decatur High 
School, Decatur, Ala.) 


Just what does industry mean to Ala- 
bama? First of all it means utilization of 
many of our natural resources, and the 
development of the South. The utiliza- 
tion of natural resources has made this 
possible. Birmingham is noted for its coal 
and iron; the South contains one-fifth of 
the country's total coal supply, and 40 per- 
cent of the country’s iron supply. The 
developments from the iron and steel in- 
dustry include structural steel and fabri- 
cation plants, and plants that manufacture 
special machinery and castings, stoves, rail- 
road cars, and other products. One of the 
most notable developments has been the 
production of cast-iron pipes and fittings. 
Nearly half the total national output is from 
the Birmingham and Anniston areas, with 
value of production reaching a prewar fig- 
ure of $30,662,000. 

Coal deposits are estimated to underlie 
an area of 8,000 square miles. The output 
in 1942 was 19,301,254 long tons. 

The State’s great hydroelectric resources 
have been extensively developed on the 
Tennessee River by the Federal Government 
through TVA, and elsewhere in the State, 
by private capital. On January 1. 1944, the 
State had 13 hydrogenerating plants with 
an installed capacity of 959,603 kilowatts, 
besides 17 steam electric generating plants 
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with 379,360 kilowatts. These figures have 
almost doubled in the past 10 years. Re- 
cent years have witnessed a great devel- 
opment in rural electrification, with thou- 
sands of miles of rural electric lines now 
in service and numerous extensions planned. 

Industry means to Alabama the utiliza- 
tion of our farm products, as is shown by 
the various types of industry using farm 
products, such as local flour and cotton 
mills, in our State. If it were not for this 
type of industry in Alabama, our people 
would pay higher prices for their own farm 
products in manufactured form. 

The manufacture of textiles is a major 
industry, with more than 125 mills operating 
in the State and an annual output in excess 
of $130,000,000. Knitting mills, hosiery mills 
and garment plants are among the State's 
successful manufacturing operations, 

The rapid growth of manufacturing in 
Alabama is particularly advantageous to the 
State’s economy at a time when agriculture 
is declining in importance as a source of em- 
ployment. In 1940, for example, 40 percent 
of all employed persons in Alabama were in 
agriculture, whereas by 1950 only 25 percent 
were so employed. By absorbing workers 
who are leaving agriculture, manufacturing 
growth is aiding in the adjustment toward 
a more profitable agricultural economy char- 
acterized by large-scale, mechanized farm- 
ing which yields higher returns to those who 
remain in it. 

Alabama's 19 million acres of forest land 
are supporting 2,000 sawmills, 368 planing 
mills, 40 veneer mills, 26 crate and box mills, 
47 specialty mills and 6 pulp and paper 
mills, all help to increase our economy. 

There has been a great development in 
industrial chemistry. Material often hither- 
to classed as waste has become the source of 
valuable products. Alabama is rich in raw 
materials in this field, and the future of in- 
dustrial chemistry has been described as al- 
most unlimited, 

Alabama is an important producer of 
building stone, marble, cement, lime, brick, 
and tile. Cement production amounts to 
$10 million per year. The largest deposit of 
white marble in the world is found in Tal- 
ladega County and is extensively used in 
construction and decorative work. The 
State has numerous deposits of silica suit- 
able for manufacture of glass and glassware 
of best grades, huge deposits of flake graph- 
ite, and commercially usable quantities of 
bauxite. Oil production, though small at 
present, may be increased considerably, in 
the future, according to geologists. 

More aluminum is refined in Alabama to- 
day than was produced in the entire Nation 
prior to the war. 

Industry has definitely meant to Alabama 
increased wealth. In 1940 to 1950 the cash 
receipts of farmers rose from $88 million to 
$350 million. This was an increase of almost 
300 percent. During this same period wages 
and salaries increased from $109 million to 
$888 million which was an increase of 700 
percent. ; 

These funds help materially to provide 


police protection, public health, forest-fire 


prevention and control, public welfare, 
schools and many other vital services. 

Industry means the establishment of bet- 
ter educational systems. With increased 
wealth from industry, which means more tax 
money for education, we are able to build 
better school buildings and are able to 
secure better equipment, and better trained 
teachers. With better schools, the children 
of Alabama will be trained to take their 
places in industry at home. 

Millions of dollars are currently being 
spent by industries in Alabama on com- 
munity improvements and other contribu- 
tions to the overall economy of the State. 
Industries have engaged in activities rang- 
ing from the building and donation to their 
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communities of schools and hospitals to the 
presentation of electric and water systems. 

The management of these different indus- 
tries has built attractive and commodious 
temples of worship for their people. 

The milis’ executives have caused to be 
organized, and they support the Boy and 
Girl Scout troops, junior league baseball 
teams and midget football elevens, which 
are a positive and forceful deterrent of 
juvenile delinquency. 

These and countless other beneficial things 
they do for their own people. In addition, 
they go above and beyond the call of duty 
to be good neighbors to our entire body 
politic. 

Industry means to Alabama higher stand- 
ards of living. Increased. wages and wage 
earners increase the standards of living of 
our people. They demand better churches, 
better libraries, better stores, better homes, 
and many other important facilities. 

Many of our industries have a lending 
agency which finances those of its employees 
who are desirous of becoming homeowners 
and farmowners.. The recipient of this 
assistance becomes a real estate taxpayer 
and adds dignity to his own stature. 

Industry has also necessitated the de- 
velopmefit of more efficient health services. 
This is true within the industries themselves 
and within the various cities. For example, 
one large industry refused to build in a 
particular city because its hospital facill- 
ties were so inadequate. Now that particular 
city is engaged in a program of enlarging its 
hospital services. 

Alabama today is fast becoming the in- 
dustrial giant of the South: Therefore, to 
study and become a part of this growth is 
a goal each individual should work to 
achieve. 


Aid to Communist Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Will We Aid United States Com- 
munists?” from the April 24, 1957, issue 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wirt We Am UNITED STATES COMMUNISTS? 


Those Communist murderers who are 
running captive Poland are going to be big 
about the thing. They aren't going to say 
No“ to America. They have decided to go 
ahead and accept the $95 million of the 
American taxpayers’ money that our diplo- 
mats are trying to force on them. 

The Polish Reds aren't so good mannered 
that they are forgetting to tell the world 
that what they really want from the Ameri- 
can people is $300 million (that's nearly a 
third of a billion). But they are going to 
accept the $95 million Just the same. 

This Polish Government we will give the 
money to is headed by a Communist named 
Gomulka, who has a record that is bad even 
when compared with those of many other 
Communists. He is hard and brutal and bes- 
tial. And there is no doubt about the fact 
he is a Communist. 

We wonder what the freedom-loving Poles 
who rose up in the Poznan riots for freedom 
think of the United States gift of $95 million 
to the Communist government that rules 
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them. We wonder what the freedom fighters 
of Hungary, who were able to get no United 
States aid in their fight, think about our aid 
to the Communists in neighboring Poland. 

Many of our foreign aid handouts, even to 
Britain and France, are indefensible. But 
aid to Communists is so much worse it is 
unthinkable. But be assured, money from 
your earnings will provide the $95 million 
to bolster up the Communist government in 
Poland. 

We wonder when our diplomats will sug- 
gest an appropriation of taxpayers’ money to 
the Communist Party in America. 


Hartwell Dam Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from The Independent, of Ander- 
son, S. C., of May 5, 1957, which I believe 
to contain information of interest to 
everyone regarding the Hartwell Dam 
project, located on the Savannah River 
between Georgia and South Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record in order that all Senators may 
have the benefit of the information it 
contains. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ECONOMY?—WHAT ABOUT THOSE BILLIONS IN 
Tax SUBSIDIES To THe UTILITIES? 

The power trust press in Greenville and 
Charleston is yapping again about Hartwell 
Dam. 

The fresh attack is based on two claims: 

1. That the project should be eliminated 
in the sacred name of economy. 

2. That hydroelectric projects are out- 
moded and pretty soon those nice, benevo- 
lent commercial power companies will be 
furnishing everybody with just codles of 
atomic power, 

What about the first point? 

The Hartwell project has received White 
House approval as being necessary and work 
already is underway. The project has suc- 
cessfully met every qualification as a useful, 
economical, and necessary undertaking. 

The estimated cost is $94 million. This 
will be repaid through electric power gen- 
eration. To abandon the project now would 


be false economy, indeed, and such a course 


is advocated only by the power trust press 
puppets, 

If Congress would save some real money, 
it could act to halt the rich flow of sub- 
sidies in the form of fast tax writeoffs and 
tax computation methods which are costing 
not mere millions but billions of dollars. 

For example, the power trust press isn't 
shouting from the house tops that in a 5- 
year period beginning in June 1951 private 
electric utilities have received interest-free 
loans of $1.4 billion, 

Over the given period of 38 years this will 
amount to a total subsidy to private electric 
utilities of $4.7 billfon, or nearly twice as 
much as the $2.8 billion borrowed under the 
REA co-op program since the founding of 
REA. 


Senator Brno, of Virginia, the budget 
watchdog, has issued a report which de- 
clares: 
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“A striking thing about the tax amortiza- 
tion program in the electric power field is 
that it is an incentive that operates only for 
private taxable utilities, and not for public- 
ly owned companies.“ - 

But the tax writeoffs don't begin to tell 
the story of the bonanza being enjoyed by 
the privately owned utilities. 

There is a new depreciation provision in 
the new tax law which so fixes the account- 
ing period that the commercial. concerns 
may force the consumers to foot their tax 
bill while the companies pocket the Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Under this tax gimmick, commercial power 
companies in the United States stand to re- 
ceive an estimated $18 billion over the next 
20 years. 

Let those subsidies be removed before talk- 
ing about the economy of halting a project 
deemed necessary to national defense. 

Enough for the hypocritical economy yap- 
ping. 

Consider the second point—that hydro- 
electric projects are outmoded. 

If hydroelectric projects are outmoded, 
why are so many business-managed private 
power concerns engaged in or planning 
hydroelectric projects? 

The Alabama Power Ce. is planning to 
build 4 new dams on the Coosa River with 
total new capacity of 395,000 kilowatts at a 
cost of $121 million, 

The Georgia Power Co. is preparing to build 
the James Oliver Dam on the Chattahoochee 
River. This same company only a year or so 
ago completed the Sinclair development on 
the Oconee River in Georgia. 

In North Carolina, the Carolina Aluminum 
Co. applied for license to build the Tucker- 
town project on the Yadkin River with 40,000 
kilowatts at $14 million. 

This is just to mention a few such proj- 
ects in this region. Others are being con- 
structed or planned in many other parts of 
the United States. 

Insofar as atomic power is concerned, it is 
true that the job has been entrusted to com- 
mercial concerns—they having been handed 
on a silver platter all the know-how bought 
for AEC by the taxpayers of the United States 
at cost of untold billions of dollars. 

Yet, although England and Russia are re- 
ported far advanced in the atomic fleld, in 
the United States there is only one small 
pilot plant actually nearing the production 
stage. 

Uniess the Federal Government takes over 
the program, it appears atomic power for 
general use is still many years in the future. 

If the economy and outmoded claims— 
both clearly false—are the best the power 
monopolist press can come up with, they'd 
best tell the whole story or else keep their 
peace. Hartwell Dam will be built. 


The Moral Rearmament Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “One Chance To Stop Down Drift,” 
by George Todt, and published in the 
San Fernando Valley (Calif.) Times of 
April 15, 1957; also an article by the same 
writer entitled “MRA Message Through 
Film,” and published in the same news- 
paper of February 15, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
February 15, 1957] 
MRA’s MESSAGE THROUGH FILM 
(By George Todt) 

“Those who deny freedom to others de- 
serve it not for themselves and under a just 
God cannot long retain it.“ — Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

“Africa today has sent its men to the West 
to show the true meaning of freedom for 
mankind,” said Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, 
the august founder and patron saint of Moral 
Rearmament. “They speak in a play and 
film called Freedom. The voice of this 
Africa can speak to every humble heart every- 
where. Today Africa may be the unexpected 
source that gives the answer to chaos. It 
is the moment for a miracle.” 

On Lincoln's Birthday evening I attended 
the world premier of Freedom in Grau- 
man’s Egyptian Theater in Hollywood. Every 
seat was filled and hundreds had to be 
turned away at the ticket box. This super- 
lative film is in color, with an all-African 
cast. Needless to write, it contains a message, 
both bold and audacious. 

The play, Freedom, deals with the fun- 
damental problems of mankind—personal, 
domestic, social and national—that tran- 
scend race, class, nation and religion. 

Freedom is bold because it challenges 
the conscience of mankind at the point 
where tensions in human relations are great- 
est—on the level of race and color. 

Freedom is audacious because its mes- 
sage comes from the most unexpected quar- 
ter, from Africa and the black man, appeal- 
ing to the best impulses of the human heart 
in the interests of all mankind. 

Briefly, the picture concerns how seem- 
ingly irreconcilable elements in a mythical 
African kingdom and its colonial masters 
from “Imperia"—the prototype of Great 
Britain—were able to solve their differences 
through a change of heart which started in 
one man. But this change—which was 
prompted by a desire to listen to the will of 
God and,employ it unselfishly in practical 
action thereafter—spread to the hearts of 
other key officials of all divergent groups at 
odds with each other. It reached up to the 
king, himself. It conquered the bitterness 
and hatred of the people for their colonial 
masters—and it reformed the latter in the 
process. 7 

In its own way, Freedom portrayed the 
‘fundamental thesis of MRA, which in any 
or all of its forms of interpretation I have 
heard seems to amount to this: The neces- 
sary change in the world—the understanding 
of our differences in the human family— 
must come voluntarily from the human 
heart attuned to God; it will not come from 
government edict, or force; it is the philos- 
ophy of voluntarism over compulsion. I 
would say that extremists of all races, creeds 
and colors who advocate the use of force, 
compulsion, or any other form of duress to 
solve our differences, and the tensions which 
spring from them, are definitely “out of sea- 
son” with the MRA people. 

As one who has long advocated the sub- 
stitution of the positive word “respect” for 
the intolerant word “tolerance”—which at 
least implies inferiority for someone—I think 
freedom is a tremendous challenge for 
thinkers everywhere. And on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. In the battle going on 
for men’s minds today, this picture—written, 
staged, and directed by the Africans them- 
selves—is destined to play a very important 
role in the future. 

Present plans call for it to be shown to 
hundreds of millions of people around the 
globe in the time ahead of us—and this 


amounts to a tremendous impact of ideo- 


logical significance. 
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“It is the moment for a miracle,” said Dr. 
Buchman. “A Moor came to worship the 
Babe; Egypt sheltered the child Jesus and an 
African carried the cross to Calvary. The 
voice of this African can speak to every 
humble heart everywhere. Where meek 
souls will receive Him still, the dear Christ 
enters in.” 

[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
April 15, 1957] 
ONE CHANCE To Stop DOWNDRIFT 
(By George Todt) 

“We are In a global effort to win the world 
to our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
There is your ideology. It is the whole mes- 
sage of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. The message in its entirety is 
the only last hope that will save the world.” 

Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman 
(Aim of Moral Rearmament). 

What is behind the moral rearmament 
movement? Of what is it composed? Is it 
worth investigating? Questions like these 
come from many sides. I am interested in 
MRA because it advocates absolute moral 
standards in the conduct of our lives. Not 
only in our personal lives, but also in public 
life as well. 

The fundamental premise of MRA is that 
you and I should change our lives so that we 
adhere to the four cardinal virtues of abso- 
lute, honesty, absolute purity, absolute un- 
selfishness, and absolute love. When enough 
of us have so changed, it will effect a better 
national climate. Then statesmen will 
change. The fear of war and chaos will lift. 
Then we will see new statesmanship—a life 
commitment adequate to change the think- 
ing, living, and daring of the whole world. 
This concept elevates man, the individual. 
It is not collectivist—the doctrine of the 
mass man, or common man. 

A religious journal, in an article on moral 
rearmament, put it this way: 

“The problem is now to redirect the think- 
ing of all people, to inspire them again with 
the conviction that God is a living and 
active force in the midst of us, to persuade 
them that machinery, technical knowledge, 
organization, excellent in themselves are in- 
capable of solving our problems.” 

In reply, MRA founder, Frank Buchman, 
had this to say: 

“This is the battle of moral rearmament. 
Without the conquest of materialism, our 
nations will decay from within while we pre- 
pare to defend ourselves against attack from 
without. Materialism and atheism are 
breeding grounds for corruption, anarchy, 
and revolution. These have their allies in 
the selfishness that rules our homes, the 
bitterness that separates class from class, 
and the spirit of faction that divides a 
nation. 

“Here Hes our instant danger. If we are 
fully to understand where our true security 
lies, we must look to our moral and spiritual 
defenses. Then we must act, resolutely, 
and intelligently to establish those defenses. 
America must be prepared. But America's 
security lies not only in planes and ships 
and tanks, but in men prepared morally and 
spiritually to make the Nation strong. This 
is our first and foremost need. 

“True preparedness—the result of a nation 
morally rearmed—is the responsibility of 
every citizen. Everyone must take a part in 
the moral defense of the country. That is 
our privilege in America—every man bearing 
his part, every man an essential link in an 
impregnable line of defense, every home a 
fort, every worker employed in producing the 
moral armaments without which democracy 
must perish from within.” 

Frankly, I am convinced that our Nation 
stands closer to actual peril today than at 
any previous time in her history. She is in 
the greatest danger, both at home and 
abroad. We are confused on issues. The 
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picture is not so clear as it should be. We 
are supposed to be richer than every before. 
But our political fortunes are at their lowest 
ebb. 

There are wars, and rumors of wars. The 
world is divided into hostile camps, with 
America increasingly placed unhappily in the 
middle of things. We seem to be fast be- 
coming the target of everybody outside our 
borders, friend and foe alike. Where are our 
friends? Who is helping us with our 
troubles? What does the future hold for the 
American people? 

I possess no crystal ball, but I can see that 
we do not seem to have the correct answers 
for our country. If we propose to win on the 
world stage in the time ahead of us, then 
there is actually going to have to be some 
considerable changes made in our national 
ideological fabric—and soon! If this Nation 
is to survive, we are going to have to do ex- 
tensive battle with corruption, disloyalty, and 
greed. But definitely. 

What is needed is not so much a crusade 
in Europe or anywhere else in the world 
but one right here in the United States of 
America, Perhaps MRA can show us the 
way. 


Schools Are Local Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “The Schools Are 
Local Institutions,” published in the 
Greenville (S. C.) News of May 10, 1957. 
The editorial is in opposition to Federal 
aid to education. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SCHOOLS Are LOCAL INSTITUTIONS 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the often revived proposal for Federal aid to 
education, which the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is still pushing with the aid of liberal 
Democrats, probably will be done to death by 
issues that have little or nothing to do with 
the basic premise of the bills before Con- 
gress. 

And it is just as well, for the proposal is 
basically unsound. 

Two factors appear to be most likely to 
result in the more or less permanent shelving 
of the bill, if not its actual rejection on the 
floor of either the House or the Senate. 

One is the economy drive to which many 
Members of Congress, like many groups out- 
side, are paying at least lip service. Many 
Members of Congress, like many special in- 
terest groups among the public, seem to think 
economy a good thing until it touches them. 
But with so many other elements of con- 
troversy involved, the school aid proposal may 
become a likely point at which to cut 
spending. 

The second factor is the insistence of ex- 
treme ad vocates of civil rights and integration 
on tacking onto the bill a rider which would 
withhold from any State refusing to integrate 
the races in its schools its just share of the 
Federal aid. (These people are foolish, really, 
for there is no doubt that in a short time 
they could get their way by executive or court 
ruling, regardless of what Congress might 
write into the bill or omit from it.) Many 
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sincere advocates of Federal aid to educa- 
tion will refuse to accept such a rider. 

It is significant in both of these respects 
that within the last few days congressional 
committees considering the Federal aid bill 
have (1) rejected the integration rider and 
(2) have reduced the amount of money that 
would be provided. 

This action lends substance to our analysis 
of the trend. 

But there is more to it than that. 


are coming expressions of doubt as to the 
wisdom of the proposal. Some are taking 
note of the fact that the sale of municipal 
and local school bonds indicates a boom in 
school construction financed by local funds. 

Senator Know.anp, of California, for an- 
other instance, voiced the fear that once 
started the Federal school program probably 
would never stop. We can be sure it 
wouldn't. Two factors would operate to per- 
petuate it. 

One would be the gradual entrenchment 
of the bureaucracy created to administer 
the Federal school program. From year to 
year, after the program was supposed to 
expire, the officials concerned would con- 
front Congress with arguments indicating 
that more Federal aid was needed. 

Another would be the gradual diminishing 
Of local effort. All too easily the public comes 
to depend on Federal programs and to let 
up on local programs designed to meet the 
same need. 

Eventually State and local efforts to build 
and maintain adequate schools would cease, 
and we'd have a Federal school program— 
and nothing more. 

This would be a tragic development, for 
Schools are traditionally local institutions, 
and should continue to be such. 

State ald to local districts has become 
necessary and has been accépted, but the 
State has been recognized as the largest 
economical administrative unit which will 
permit the retention of local control. And 
even with that, county and district partici- 
pation in the financing is desirable. 

The sum and substance of it is that the 
States and counties can do a better job on 
their schools than can Uncle Sam—and they 
can do it at less cost. 


Some Questions About Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled Don't You See Their Im- 
portance?” from the April 24, 1957, issue 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

Don’r You See THEM IMPORTANCE? 

Think of your favorite local undertaker. 
Perhaps he is a friend of yours. Would you 
like to see your tax money spent to buy him 
a dress sult to wear in going about his busi- 
ness? We doubt it. 

But some of your tax money labeled for- 
elgn ald” has gone to buy dress suits for 
Greek undertakers, (How does that help the 
recovery“ of the country, we wonder?) 

You've heard about the acid test for sales- 
Mmen—selling iceboxes to Eskimos. It would 


Even 
from former adyocates of Federal aid there 
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be even harder to do that today, because 
Eskimos don't have to buy iceboxes—some 
of your tax money has gone to buy iceboxes 
for them. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, it Is said. 
But do you approve the spending of some of 
your tax money to build public baths for 
Egyptian camel drivers? 

There's nothing like recreation. It's good 
for you. But is it good for us to meet the 
State Department's request for $260,000 to 
build a tennis court at Basra, India, a dance 
hall at Rangoon, Burma, and a mountain 
retreat in Indonesia? 

In this modern age, everybody ought to 
have the experience of riding in an airplane. 
Perhaps that's why some of your tax money 
has been spent to provide thousands of ‘tree 
airplane rides for Arabs visiting their Moslem 
shrine at Mecca. (Have your own children 
had airplane rides?) 

The Federal Government has received 
justified criticism for spending tax money 
to go into competition with private enter- 
prise and build TVA plants for the produc- 
tion of subsidized electricity’ But that's not 
the half of it. Our tax money has been used 
to build a TVA for the Jordan River in the 
Middle East. 

South Korea is our friend and received 
our assistance in throwing back Communist 
aggression. But we have done more than 
that for South Korea—with your tax money. 
The United States has built 410 plants, in- 
cluding 2 845 million fertilizer plants, 4 
flour mills, 4 starch plants, and a marble 
polishing plant. 

We will all agree that education is im- 
portant. Does that make you feel better 
about the expenditure of your tax money to 
pay the tuition and living expenses of the 
sons of hundreds of wealthy Iranians at- 
tending American colleges? 

Why, of course the proposed Federal 
budget can't be cut. Every bit of it is vital 
to security and world peace, right down to 
the fancy pants of the Greek undertakers’ 
dress sults. 


Willcox, Ariz., and Road Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the recently enacted road-construction 
bill contains provisions which would en- 
able the transcontinental highways to 
bypass the small communities of the 
country. The small towns of Arizona 
and of other western States are vitally 
concerned with this aspect of the road- 
building program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Arizona Range 
News which displays the concern of one 
community in my State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Great, Covracrous HEART OF WILLCOXx 

Since attending the meeting of the cham- 
ber of commerce last Thursday evening the 
thought has come to us again and again of 
the great, courageous heart of Willcox for 
time and again this town has had to fight for 
its very life blood and after each struggle 
has emerged a better town. Thursday night's 
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meeting had to do with the moving of the 
highway and many feel that if the highway 
is moved that the town will regress severely. 
In that group who were at the meeting were 
men and women who volunteered to give 
freely of both time and money just as men 
and women have given of their time and 
money in the past. 

And as I listened to the men and women 
present their side of the story, I thought 
of the essay that had been written by Eddie 
Rickenbacker who although had done many 
brave stunts as both a test pilot and a test 
car driver, it was because of his survival on 
a raft in the South Pacific ocean during 
World War II that he became the most 
famous. Out of those experiences came a 
book which was often quoted and often read 
over the radio in the late 1940's, We Heard the 
Angels Sing. In the essay to which I refer 
are these words: 

"Once I almost died from a throat hemor- 
rhage. 

Here, I sald, ‘is death,’ 

“It dawned upon me in a flash that the 
easiest thing in the world is to die, the hard- 
est is to live. Dying was sensuous pleasure; 
living was a grim task. In that moment I 
chose to live. * * * I was quitting: I had 
work to do, others to serve.” 

The easiest thing in the world for Willcox 
to do at the present time would be to just 
sit and let the road go where it will. Ac- 
cording to the thinking of many this road 
would be the ruination of the town, but Will- 
cox has never sat and let things pass it by 
and they are not going to do so this time. 
That old pioneering spirit that settled the 
town in the early 1880's is just as much here 
now as it was then, for it took men and 
women of courage to settle the West. 

Because of the place Willcox is located the 
road through here has meant more to it than 
it would to a town that was less isolated. 
This road has been the cause of more hard 
work and more meetings than any other one 
thing. 

Back in the days when it was only a cow 
trail and men were turning from their bug- 
gies and wagons to cars for transportation, it 
was the pioneer spirit that sent men forth 
to build a new and better road with their 
primitive tools of rakes, hoes, and shovels. 
But they built well for it was the founda- 
tion of the road which came and which 
brings so much traffic through this section. 

Back some 20 years ago when the road was 
not going to be taken into the State system, 
it took a great deal of courage for the talk 
of dividing the county to be put far enough 
into action that many public meetings were 
held. The county was never divided but the 
road did come. 

This courage has always been tempered 
with good judgmient just as it will be today. 
A point will have to be given here in order 
to gain a point there but as one man satd: 
“We have always got what we went after. 
Why can't we get what we need now?” 

The hard thing for Willcox right now is to 
choose to live but like Eddie Rickenbacker 
Willcox still has work to do, others to serve 
which it shall. à 


The Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
column from the Washington Star of 
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May 14, written by the distinguished 
columnist, David Lawrence. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, in order that 
everyone may have an opportunity to 
read this splendid item regarding the 

Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mass MEETINGS AND THE CouRT—WISDOM OF 
INTEGRATION DEMONSTRATION IN WASHING- 
TON THIS WEEK IS QUESTIONED 

(By David Lawrence) 


Groups which were among the beneficiaries 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of May 17, 1954, upholding 
integration—or forced association in the 
schools, as it sometimes is called—are plan- 
ning to celebrate it on the third anniver- 
sary Friday. 

But the public demonstration, which is 
to be staged at the Lincoln Memorial, may 
have effects opposite from those intended. 
It may start a series of annual demonstra- 
tions on the other side of the issue. For 
if approval of Supreme Court decisions is 
to be made the basis for emotional dis- 
plays, then those who disapprove have an 
equal right to express their emotions. 

What form might such disapproval take? 
It could result in annual meetings to pay 
tribute to the memory of those Supreme 
Court justices who for 58 years—from 1896 
to 1954—upheld the long-established right 
of the States to conduct their educational 
process under what was known from 1849 
on as “separate but equal“ school facilities. 

Many of the greatest of the justices of the 
past—including Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, 
Hughes—upheld the “separate but equal” 
concept, and they respected what had been 
decided many years before. Eulogies of these 
and other justices today would no doubt 
center on the homage these men paid to 
the famous principle of “stare decisis.” This 
Latin phrase means, in effect, that what has 
been decided shall stay decided. There have 
occasionally been reversals by the Supreme 
Court of previous decisions, but only when 
the fallacy or mistake in the original deci- 
sion in a matter of law was plainly presented. 

In the segregation case, however, the nine 
Justices did not point to any fallacy or mis- 
take in the legal reasoning of the justices 
who wrote the 1896 decision but merely said, 
in effect, that sociological considerations now 
justify a reversal. The controlling argument 
presented was that colored children feel psy- 
chologically inferior when separated from 
whites in the school years. 

Unfortunately, this is not too firm ground, 
even for the beneficiaries of the decision, 
They cannot be too sure that they have won 
somet permanently. For, some day in 
the future, another set of Supreme Court 
justices may be persuaded to believe that 
“forced association” or the mixture of the 
two races in the schools has an injurious 
effect psychologically on the children of both 
races, and hence it would be proper to revert 
to the “separate but equal” arrangement. 
This is one of the risks involved in decisions 
based solely on sociological grounds. 

Why should there be, however, public dem- 
enstrations about Supreme Court decisions? 
Perhaps it is because of a widespread belief 
today that the courts are really influenced 
by public opinion more than by the letter 
of the law. 

Ever since 1937, when the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt publicly denounced 
the mapority of the justices of the Supreme 
Court for their decisions and requested Con- 
gress to enact a law enlarging the court by 
five justicese—whom he would have the power 
to appoint—there has been a controversy 
over public opinion’s effect on the courts, 

While public demonstrations in the hope 
of affecting Supreme Court decisions on na- 
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tional or international issues are lawful, it 
remains yet to be determined whether or not 
these are wise methods of attempting to 
exert pressure. For the Supreme Court still 
has the whole question of integration“ 
under its jurisdiction and particularly many 
problems of local enforcement which have by 
no means been solved. 

Incidentally, the so-called American branch 
of the Communist Party, through the Dally 
Worker in New York, has been issuing exhor- 
tations to its members and fellow travelers to 
join in next Friday's affair in Washington. 
This has been properly denounced by the 
leaders of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, which has 
been organizing the celebration. 

As for what constitutes true liberalism 
nowadays, there is food for thought in a 
dissenting opinion written in May 1930, by 
Justice Holmes and concurred in by two 
other great liberals—Justices Brandeis and 
Stone. He said: 

“I have not yet adequately expressed the 
more than anxiety that I feel at the ever- 
increasing scope given the 14th amendment 
in cutting down what I believe to be the con- 
stitutional rights of the States. As the de- 
cisions now stand, I see hardly any limit but 
the sky to the invalidating of those rights if 
they happen to strike a majority of this court 
as for any reason undesirable. I cannot be- 
lieve that the amendment was intended to 
give us carte blanche to embody our eco- 
nomic or moral beliefs in its prohibitions.” 


High Court Ruling on Hells Canyon Fine 
Victory for Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Congress created the Federal Power 
Commission and vested in that body the 
authority to license electric-power de- 
velopment in this country on the basis 
of economic and engineering fact. The 
Commission determined, after the long- 
est and most exhaustive hearing in its 
history, that the public interest would 
be best served by having the Idaho 
Power Co., rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment, build the hydroelectric facili- 
ties in the Snake River. By refusing to 
reverse the decision of the Federal Power 
Commission, the Supreme Court of the 
United States obviously decided that the 
Commission had acted properly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “High Court Ruling 
on Hells Canyon Fine Victory for Pri- 
vate Enterprise,” published in the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Houston Chronicle of April 3, 
1957 


Hich Court RULING ON HELLS CANTON FINE 
VICTORY von PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Last October, the Federal circuit court of 

appeals in Washington, D. C., refused to 

reverse the decision of the Federal Power 

Commission in granting a license to the 

Idaho Power Co. for construction of three 
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dams on the Snake River between Idaho 
and Oregon. Advocates of public power, 
organized as the National Hells Canyon As- 
sociation, at once appealed to the Supreme 
Court, asking that the circuit court be re- 
versed. They were joined by other public 
power groups such as the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, and eight 
public utility districts in the State of Wash- 
ington, 

The High Court has now refused to review 
the lower court's ruling and a significant 
setback has been handed advocates of public 
power as opposed to private enterprise, In 
view of the Supreme Court's predilection 
for greater concentration of power in the 
Federal Government, as evinced in many 
previous decisions, the Court’s action comes 
as a reassuring surprise. 


Arguments opposing the private construc- 
tion of these dams—at Hells Canyon, Ox- 
bow, and Brownell—were based on the claim 
they would interfere with somewhat nebu- 
lous plans for erection of a single high dam by 
the Federal Government higher up the river. 
The FPC held, however, that the public wel- 
fare would better be served by granting the 
Idaho Power Co. a license for which private 
capital amounting to $175 million was im- 
mediately available so that construction 
could begin at once. The proposal for a 
single dam would have been dependent on 
action of Congress and would have required 
expenditure of $400 million in tax money 
yet to be appropriated. 

A great deal of misinformation and ex- 
travagant claims were circulated by the pub- 
lic power groups in their attack on the FPC 
ruling but the fact remains clear that the 
people of the Northwest and the taxpayers 
of the United States will profit from con- 
struction of the Snake River project with 
private capital. Completed, these dams will 
be a source of new tax revenues as well as 
new power for the affected area. Further- 
more, the Federal project would not only 
require more millions from the public treas- 
ury, it would never yield taxes and it would 
probably cost additional Federal funds to 
maintain and operate. Worst of all, it would 
operate in competition with private indus- 
try, and therein lies the real significance of 
the Supreme Court's decision in this in- 
stance. It is a victory for private enterprise. 


Trinity County Board of Supervisors 
Endorses Trinity River Partnership 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, a 
highly significant resolution has been 
passed by the Trinity County, Calif., 
board of supervisors, endorsing the Trin- 
ity River partnership plan. 

This is the county in which the inte- 
gral works of the Trinity River project 
will be located. The resolution passed 
by the county board of supervisors on 
March 19, 1957, reaffirming their previ- 
ous position taken on April 12, 1955, is an 
especially important expression of local 
opinion because of geographical factors 
surrounding development of the project. 

The Trinity county board of supervi- 
sors officially favors the partnership plan, 
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which would permit construction and 
operation of the power facilities of the 
project by a private utility. The board 
has taken this position “in the public in- 
terest,” and in a letter transmitting the 
resolution to me the county clerk states: 

The board will appreciate anything you 
can do to bring about this power partner- 
ship between the United States Government 
and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


For the information of Congress, I de- 
sire to include the following resolution 
with my remarks as a grassroots public 
positien from the very area in which the 
project originates: 

RESOLUTION No. 29-57 


Whereas the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Trinity, State of California, on 
April 12, 1955, resolyed its position regarding 
the private power partnership with the 
United States Government, Trinity River 
project and the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of California, approving said proposed 
partnership; and 

Whereas in view of recent developments 
and public pronouncements concerning said 
proposed partnership: It is therefore 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors, 
County of Trinity, State of California, in 
regular session assembled this 19th day of 
March 1957, That they do hereby reaffirm 
their position previously taken approving, as 
in the public interest, the power partner- 
ship of ‘the United States Government, 
Trinity River project, and the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company of California; be it 
further 

Resolved by this board, That the clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Trinity, State California, be requested, 
and she is hereby instructed, to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the Honorable 
Wiliam F. Knowland, United States Sena- 
tor from California; to the Honorable 
Thomas H. Kuchel, United States Senator 
from California; to the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Interior, Mr. 
Frederick Seaton; and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company of California. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set 
our hands this 19th day of March 1957. 

Gtorcr K. Loomis, 
Supervisor, Second District. 
JoHN D. ROURKE, 
Supervisor, Third District. 
LLOYD L. MCKNIGHT, 
Supervisor, Fourth District.” 
Roy H. GALLAGHER, 
Supervisor, Fifth District. 
Noes: None. 


Absent; Supervisor John K. McDonald. 
Attest: 
MARGARET BAILEY, 
County Clerk and Ex-Officio Clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors, County of 
Trinity, State of California. 


Attempt To Weaken National Banking 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, from 
Mr. Maurice S. Brody, director of the 
Denver National Bank, has come a 
penetrating analysis of the proposed new 
banking law, S. 1451. 

While I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I feel 
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that many Members will be interested, 
as I am, in Mr. Brody's opinion and the 
conclusion which he reaches, that this 
bill, both indirectly and directly, removes 
many of the basic safeguards written 
into our banking philosophy in 1933, and 
returns too large a share of the control 
to the professional bankers of our na- 
tional banking system. 

The analysis follows: 

PROPOSED Ny BANKING Law (S. 1451) CON- 
CENTRATES FINANCIAL CONTROL AND POWER 
IN HANDS OF THE FEW BY DESTROYING PRES- 
ENT SAFEGUARDS OF THE MANY 

(By Maurice S. Brody) 

The heart and chief purpose of S. 1451 is 
to concentrate control of our national banks 
in the hands of a few persons by removing 
certain basic safeguards built into our Na- 
tional Banking Act by a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1933. These built-in safeguards 
permitted our national banks to grow in 
great strength and to prosper since 1933. 

Numerous technical changes abound in 
the bill but these changes for the most part 
are used as camouflage to cover up the basic 
intent and purpose of this bill which is to 
concentrate the financial control of our 
national banks in the hands of a few profes- 
sional bankers. 

It is my purpose to deal concisely with 
the provisions of the bill which result in 
concentrating financial control by removing 
the basic safeguards presently existing in 
our national banks. 


THE ELIMINATION OF MANDATORY CUMULATIVE 
VOTING 


Title I (National Bank Act), chapter 5, 
section 26C embodies the most fundamental 
revision which has been made by uprooting 
the principle of mandatory cumulative vot- 
ing jn the election of directors of our na- 
tional banks. Mandatory cumulative voting 
along with the insurance of bank deposits 
were the two basic fundamental principles 
introduced in 1933 to safeguard the national 
banking system against a continuance of the 
abuses which had characterized the manage- 
ment of many of our national banks during 
the 1920's and the early thirties. 

Mandatory cumulative voting acts as a 
primary “check and balance” on bank man- 
agements not to engage in practices detri- 
mental to the interest of stockholders and 
depositors of our national banks, This de- 
vice permits representation by substantial 
stockholders and representatives of substan- 
tial stockholdings on the boards of directors 
of these national banks in order that these 
independent directors may. supervise inter- 
nally the activities of the bank manage- 
ments at firsthand. 

As the result of the wide distribution of 
bank stocks in the hands of public stock- 
holders during the last 25 years, the situa- 
tion has clearly arisen whereby it is very 
Tare indeed where substantial stockholders 
own a majority of the stocks of national 
banks. And therefore, participation by sub- 
stantial stockholders as directors can only 
come about by right through the device of 
mandatory cumulative voting. The elimina- 
tion of mandatory cumulative voting permits 
these substantial stockholders to become di- 
rectors only through the invitation of the 
bank managements and therefore these di- 
rectors become beholden to the very people 
they are supposed to supervise. 

The loss of independence by these bank 
directors therefore lowers their ability to 
independently supervise the activity of man- 
agement because this very independence en- 
dangers their ability to remain bank direc- 
tors once the right of mandatory cumulative 
voting is repealed. Being a director by suf- 
ferance of the bank management is not con- 
ducive to independence and in time this con- 
dition will tend to undermine the super- 
vision which directors have over the activi- 
ties of the bank managements. In a word, 
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the tail will wag the dog instead of the dog 
wagging the tail. 

The destruction of the mandatory cumu- 
lative voting principle therefore destroys a 
basic cornerstone of our national banking 
system which has served this country so well 
during the last 24 years and effectively re- 
moves & fundamental safeguard for our na- 
tional bank depositors and stockholders, 

The removal of this basic safeguard defi- 
nitely concentrates the control of our na- 
tional banks in the hands of the professional 
bankers by effectively eliminating the present 
right of representation by our 500,000 public 
national bank stockholders. They will not 
be able to elect a single bank director. 

The Federal Reserve Board on pages 861, 
862, and 863 of the Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist session, strongly opposed the elimi- 
nation of mandatory cumulative voting, Mr. 
J. L. Robertson, a governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board speaking in behalf of the 
Board, summed up his testimony as fol- 
lows: I have seen a great number of these 
cases and I have never seen a case where 
there was real abuse of this. I have heard 
alegations of it, and maybe it is true, but I 
have also seen a number of cases where one 
who was not desired did get on the board of 
directors, and did make that board of direc- 
tors consider problems which they should 
have considered, and as a result the bank was 
benefited by it.” 

Mr. Robertson's parting sentence in his 
testimony on this point reaches to the heart 
of the issue in these words: “It seems to me 
if you do (repeal mandatory cumulative vot- 
ing) you might as well take away the power 
to vote with shares and give it solely to the 
directors. You make a club out of it instead 
of a business corporation.” 


THE ISSUANCE OF PREFERRED STOCK 


Title I, chapter 4, section 20 permits na- 
tional banks to issue preferred stock. This 
relieves the professional bankers from being 
dependent on the stockholders of our na- 
tional banks for the raising of capital. The 
professional bankers will then be able to 
raise capital by this capital from 
other financial institutions such as insur- 
ance companies and investment trusts and 
thereby can bring about a great concentra- 
tion of control between our national banks 
and the financial institutions that can and 
will furnish the capital to our national banks 
by way of preferred stock issues. 

The 500,000 present public stockholders 
of our national banks will not only have 
become subordinated as a primary source of 
capital but will also find their present in- 
vestment subordinated to preferred stock 
issues held by great sources of financial 
wealth such as the great insurance com- 
panies and investment trusts of our coun- 
try. 

Consequently, the risk element of the bank 
stocks held by a half million public stock- 
holders will be greatly increased through 
the placing of preferred stocks ranking ahead 
of the present common stocks and can in 
the long run, by raising the element of risk 
in bank stocks, undermine the effective abil- 
ity of our national banks to raise sufficient 
capital. 

In the present operation of our national 
banks $5 to $10 of risk assets are involved 
for every dollar of capital. This means that 
for every dollar of the stockholder's in- 
vestment in the bank, $5 to $10 has been in- 
vested by the bank's management in risk 


Study of Banking Laws, Financial Insti- 
tutions Act of 1957, hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U. S. Senate, 85th Cong,, Ist sess., 
on a proposed bill to amend and revise the 
statutes governing financial Institutions and 
credit, pt. 2. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1957. 
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assets which can have considerable fluctua- 
tion in value. This requires bank manage- 
ments of necessity to the bank very 
carefully in order to avoid serious loss. In 
the event of a depreciation in the value of 
the risk assets, losses incurred on the $5 to 
$10 of risk assets employed can have a de- 
leterious effect on the common-stock owner- 
ship. 
11. in addition to the present risk which 
the common stock already carries, a pre- 
ferred stock issue is placed ahead of the 
common stock with the consequent effect of 
placing a preferred dividend ahead of the 
common dividend, it will mean that in the 
event of a serious decline in business, the 
stability of common dividends will be greatly 
endangered. This, of course, will result from 
the fact that the preferred dividend will 
rank ahead of the common and consequently 
will introduce a new speculative element as 
far as bank common stocks are concerned 
which will in time impede the effective 
financing of our national banking system. 
It must be realized that bank stocks are 
held widely by persons and institutionss who 
are concerned with the safety and stability 
of the dividends they receive as investors. 
And the erection of a speculative structure 
in national banks financing through the 
introduction of preferred stocks which will 
rank ahead of these common stocks will re- 
sult in the withdrawal of many conservative 
investors from the bank-stock market and 
therefore will not be conducive to financing 
our national banks in the way they have 
been effectively financed during the last 24 


years. 

The National Banking Act of 1933 per- 
mitted preferred stock financing only on 
an emergency basis and the change in the 
law from an emergency basis to one of 
regular and normal financing will tend 
to make the common stocks of national 
banks much more speculative than they are 
at present. This therefore will remove a 
present safeguard of stability of invest- 
ment in our national banks. Consequently, 
we are destroying a safeguard of stability 
which has permitted our national banking 
system to effectively grow and prosper dur- 
ing the last 24 years. 

Once again a safeguard is removed and 
the stability of sound national bank in- 
vestments is endangered in order to bring 
about a concentration of control of our 
national banks by a small number of pro- 
fessional bankers. 

The Federal Reserve Board on pages 860 
and 861 of the hearings strongly objected 
to the issuance of preferred stock by our 
national banks and Mr. Robertson speaking 
for the Board of Governors summed up 
their opposition in these words: It is very 
probable, in my opinion, that it would find 
it dificult to issue more common capital. 
It would find it difficult to issue more pre- 
ferred stock unless the new issue was made 
even more preferred. As a result I think it 
is very possible that the ease with which 
banks can raise new capital in order to meet 
the growth of their communities would be 
diminished through that method. The 
ease would diminish.” 

STOCK-PURCHASE OPTIONS BY MANAGEMENT 


A third element of dubious value has been 
introduced in . 1451 by permitting the use 
of stock-purchase options to management in 
order to increase the return which manage- 
ment presently receives as the result of their 

the affairs of national banks. 
Bank executives will consequently increase 
their remuneration by having the stocks of 
their banks sell at very high prices and this 
opens up a whole field of manipulation to 
these bank executives which by its very 
nature is not likely to be conducive to the 
sound and orderly development of our na- 
tional banks. 

Bank managers will be tempted to engage 
in practices which well may bring them 
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fast money but is hardly likely to advance 
the safeguarding and good administration 
of our national banks. The granting of stock 
options is.a dubious device to reward bank 
executives by methods which well may be 
harmful to the effective and careful man- 
agement of our national banks. 

Here again more power and privilege is 
granted the professional banker by concen- 
trating control over his remuneration in his 
own hands unrestricted by checks by the 
stockholders. On pages 863 and 864 of the 
hearings the Federal Reserve Board goes on 
record opposing the granting of stock op- 
tions. Even the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee opposed stock options, 
Mr. Robertson, speaking for the Reserve 
Board, said in part as follows: The Board 
suggests that, at least with respect to some 
banks, the application of the proposed au- 
thority would not be compatible with the 
public interest. Some banks might be en- 
couraged by this authority to develop un- 
duly profit-minded, expansion-minded man- 
agements. Even though employees“ stock- 
option authorizations may be appropriate for 
other types of corporations, the Board ques- 
tions whether they are appropriate in the 
case of commercial banks which are quasi- 
public institutions entrusted with other peo- 
ples’ money.” 

Here again we have a provision that sac- 
rifices an established safeguard in our na- 
tional banks in order to concentrate greater 
wealth and control of our national banks by 
the professional bankers at the expense of 
the stockholders and depositors who own 
and have their money in the bank. 


SHARP INCREASE IN BANK BORROWING LIMITS 


Title I, chapter 6, section 37 increases the 
legal indebtedness of a national bank from 
the present requirement of 100 percent of 
its capital stock to a new criterion of 100 
percent of its capital stock plus 100 percent 
of its surplus fund. 

This will permit the banks to borrow from 
each other aproximately 2%½ times as much 
as they can borrow at present and will re- 
lieve them to a considerable extent from 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve bank. 
This new provision will tend to increase 
borrowing of one bank from another and 
through this borrowing device will facilitate 
& greater concentration of control between 
our national banks. 

Here again a basic safeguard protecting 
depositors and stockholders against unusual 
borrowing is removed and consequently 
brings about a greater dependence of one 
national bank upon another bank with the 
result that a greater concentration of con- 
trol can be brought about. The necessity of 
reliance upon the independent Federal Re- 
serve bank for additional funds when need- 
ed is lowered in favor of reliance upon an- 
other commercial bank. 

The Federal Reserve Board did not mince 
any words in condemning this provision 
which nevertheless was passed by the United 
States Senate contrary to the strongly ex- 
pressed desire of the Federal Reserve Board. 
On pages 867 and 868 of the hearings, the 
Federal Reserve Board representative, Mr. 
Robertson, speaking in behalf of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, strongly opposed this 
provision as follows: 

“In the Board's opinion, such a considera- 
ble expansion in the borrowing ability of 
national banks would be both unnecessary 
and undesirable. 

“Borrowing by banks occasionally is nec- 
sary and desirable in limited amounts and 
for limited periods in order to avoid asset 
liquidation that might otherwise be neces- 
sary. It is not, however, a practice that 
should be encouraged, because it tends to 
dilute the cushion of protection provided 
depositors by bank capital and surplus. 

“Banks should follow a practice of main- 
taining holdings of liquid assets adequate to 
meet ordinary needs. Enlargement of bor- 
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rowing limits as proposed in this bill might 
encourage banks to hold smaller amounts 
of liquid assets and rely upon borrowing for 
needed adjustments. In an emergency re- 
quiring large-scale and extended borrowing 
the discount facilities of the Reserve banks 
are readily available. To enlarge the ability 
of national banks to borrow outside the Re- 
serve banks would diminish the restraining 
influence that the Reserve banks are directed 
by law to exert upon borrowing banks which 
are making undue use of bank credit for 
speculative purposes.” 

Here again a revision is made in the Na- 
tional Banking Act which purposely removes 
a valuable safeguard and tends to bring 
about a greater concentration of control of 
our national banks between themselves un- 
fettered by the restraining hand of the dis- 
trict Federal Reserve Bank. The purpose of 
this provision ts quite clear as the Federal 
Reserve Board which is the chief authority 
on the needs of our banks considers this ex- 
pansion in borrowing ability both unneces- 
sary and undesirable.” 

The above four basic revisions in our Na- 
tional Banking Act form a pattern by dove- 
tailing together a set of changes which will 
permit concentration of control of our na- 
tional banking system in the hands of a rela- 
tively few men and thereby through this 
concentration of financial control will per- 
mit a greater degree of industrial control to 
be accomplished. 

The irony of this concentration of control 
of our national banks in the hands of a few 
professional bank managers is that this con- 
trol is accomplished at the expense of the 
basic safeguards incorporated in our Na- 
tional Banking Act as a result of the ex- 
perience of bad bank management in the 
1920's and the early 1930's. For the dubious 
purpose of concentrating financial control 
in the hands of a few persons, vital basic 
established safeguards are sacrificed. 

The Federal Reserve Board, one of the few 
independent and nonpartisan boards in this 
country, in its criticism of the above four 
fundamental revisions confirms this position 
right down the line. 

The Democratic Party as the father of 
these safeguards incorporated in our Na- 
tional Banking Act in 1933 should examine 
these revisions very carefully—particularly 
since these revisions are made in order to 
transfer vital control to our national bank- 
ing system out of the hands of the people 
and into the hands of a few professional 
bankers. This is a case where both the ends 
and the means are objectionable and con- 
trary to the public interest. 


MERGER PROVISION—AMBIGUOUS AND WEAK 


Finally S. 1451 adds insult to injury by 
incorporating a weak and wobbly merger 
provision in the bill. Title III, chapter 6, 
section 23 on mergers and consolidations 
introduces the ambiguous words of “the 
effect thereof may be to lessen competition 
unduly or to tend unduly to create a mo- 
nopoly” and is contrary to the standards 
established by the courts of “substantially 
to lessen competition” and therefore is un- 
likely to have any effect in slowing the 
present strong trend of mergers and con- 
solidations of our national banks presently 
occurring. 

It is further significant to note that this 
provision does not permit the Department 
of Justice to act against the formation of 
vast banking mergers but throws the en- 
forcement of this provision, as far as na- 
tional banks are concerned, into the lap of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, who has 
indicated no resolve whatsoever to even at- 
tempt to check the present vast concentra- 
tion of control and power presently occurring 
among our national banks. 


CONCLUSION 


The main purpose in revising our National 
Banking Act is quite clear. Its aim is to 
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concentrate financial control and power in 
the country in the hands of the few by de- 
stroying the safeguards presently existing in 
our national banks set up by a Democratic 
Congress to protect the many. It isa major 
change in our banking policy of national sig- 
nificance and the Democratic Party as the 
“party of the people” should stoutly resist 
this attack on the integrity of our national 
banks by the present Republican admin- 
istration. 

The basic philosophy established by the 
Democratic Congress of 1933 of widening the 
basis of control of our national banks by 
permitting the public stockholders to be 
represented on national bank boards along 
with the other basic safeguards enumerated 
above has stood the test of time and has 
become deeply imbedded in the life of our 
people. 

Our national banks set up as an instru- 
mentality of Congress to serve all of the 
people presently vests the ultimate financial 
control of these banks in the hands of the 
people. 

The Democratic Party in solid control of 
the House of Representatives should never 
permit a few professional bankers to take 
control of our national banks away from the 


people, 


U. S. S. “Arizona” Memorial at Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5809, a bill to provide for a U. S. S. Ari- 
zona memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Loser}, the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Porter], and the gentlemen from 
Arizona [Mr. Upatt and Mr. RHODES], 
have introduced similar bills. Commit- 
tee action awaits a departmental re- 
port. 

Strong support for the bill has been 
expressed in a number of areas of our 
national life. I am honored to present 
herewith for the information of the 
Members of the Congress a copy of 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 56 
which was adopted by the 29th Legisla- 
ture of Hawaii. 

Whereas Act 288 of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawall in 1949 established the 
Pacific War Memorial Commission to create 
and maintain a living war memorial in 
Hawaii, and Joint Resolution 21 of the 
27th Legislature adopted and approved the 
commission's “Pacific memorial system,” 
which included, among other things, a me- 
morial or memorials at the National Ceme- 
tery of the Pacific—Puowaina, the HUI of 
Sacrifice; and 

Whereas the American Battle Monuments 
Commission has successfully implemented 
major aspects of, this project to the point 
where the architectural plans have been ap- 
proved in general by the appropriate bodies, 
and authorization granted to proceed with 
that part of the memorial that pertains to 
88 Gardens of the Missing: Now, therefore, 

e it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
Of the 29th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That this 
legislature reiterate oft-expressed apprecia- 
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tion and gratitude to the American Battle 
Monuments Commission and all of its mem- 
bers for that Commission's continuous and 
continuing Aloha for Hawaii, and for its un- 
relenting efforts, which are rapidly taking 
form, to create in Hawaii a living war me- 
morial; and be it further 
Resolved, That the 29th legislature renew 
the previously expressed approval of the Pa- 
cific memorial system of the Pacific War 
Memorial Commission; and be it further 
Resolved, That authenticated copies of 
this concurrent resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretaries of Defense, the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, to Hawaii's Delegate to Con- 
gress, to the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, and to the Pacific War Menrorial 
Commission. 
THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 
or THE TERRITORY oF HAWAN, 
Honolulu, T. H., May 2, 1957. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the house of representatives of the 29th Leg- 
isiature of the Territory of Hawaii. 
O. Vincent ESPOSITO, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
HERMAN T. F. Lum, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Tue SENATE OF THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAN, 
Honolulu, T. H., May 3, 1957. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the senate of the 29th Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 
WILLIAM H. HEEN, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM S. RICHARDSON, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that at long last the American people 
are gradually becoming aware of the 
fallacies of the so-called Federal aid 
programs to the several States. They 
are fast realizing that there is no such 
thing as Federal handouts. 

We must realize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no money, except that 
which it extracts from the taxpayers. 
We hear much these days about Federal 
aid to the States for school construc- 
tion. Not only is this Federal aid not 
needed, but it will cost the taxpayers of 
this country far more to construct the 
necessary schools with Federal aid than 
if the States went it alone and built their 
own schools without the assistance of 
the Federal Government. 

And not only will it cost the taxpayers 
more if Federal aid is approved, but 
Federal control invariably follows Fed- 
eral aid. The present so-called school 
construction Federal aid would be the 
first real step in turning our schools over 
to the Federal Government. The States 
and localities in this great Nation are 
today in a far better condition to meet 
the costs of school construction and 
education generally than is the Federal 
Government with its enormous public 
debt. 
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We need but look at the groups that 
are sponsoring this legislation to realize 
that the vast majority of them are not 
only pressure groups but are believers in 
the welfare state. 

There appeared on Friday, May 10, 
1957, in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
an editorial entitled “United States Aid 
to Schools Slipping,” and in the Lynch- 
burg News an editorial entitled “Cuts 
Won't Do.” These two editorials point 
out cogently the dangers of enacting the 
Federal aid to school legislation, as well 
as other reasons why the legislation is 
es needed. The editorials are as fol- 
ows: 

From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
May 10, 1957] 
UNITED STATES Am TO SCHOOLS SLIPPING 


There is no hope of a real slash in Federal 
spending unless a great easing of world ten- 
sions makes it possible to. cut the present 
stupendous expenditures for defense, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told his news conference on 
Wednesday. 

This declaration presupposes that there 
is no substantial waste in the outlays for 
defense—a supposition which we are far 
from accepting. The President's statement 
also ignores the possibility of a large re- 
duction in domestic expenditures—which in 
his budget total nearly 10 billion, or 51 per- 
cent, more than those in the last Truman 
budget. 

Let’s take one proposed domestic outlay 
from the Eisenhower budget—the program 
of Federal aid to education. It calls for 325 
million a year for 4 years, plus 750 million 
more over the 4-year period for Federal pur- 
chase of local school construction bonds. 

There is a huge lobby in Washington for 
this program, and Mr. Eisenhower has been 
spearheading the fight. Yet there are many 
reasons for believing that the program is not 
only unnecessary, but dangerous. 

The latest strong reason for regarding it as 
unnecessary appears in Time magazine for 
May 13. Time publishes a State-by-State 
report, and reaches the following conclusion; 

Of all the items in President Eisenhower's 
domestic program, few seem less likely to 
succeed than Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, But would the defeat of this proposal 
be as great a calamity as its backers insist? 
Last week Time surveyed the 48 States to 
find out. The answer: no. Though the 
Nation as a whole must keep building class- 
rooms, faster than ever before, a surprisingly 
big proportion of the States do not need— 
or do not want—any help from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Only 7 States seem to qualify for the criti- 
cal list, according to this survey, and some 
of the 7 are in dubious class, as we see it. 
California, for example, is spending wholly 
ridiculous sums on its old people. If these 
outlays were brought down to reasonable 
levels, many more millions would be avail- 
able for schools. ` 

Virginia—where not a single county or 
city has exhausted its bonding capacity— 
is 1 of 23 States listed in Time as not only 
confident they can take care of- themselves; 
a good many just don't want outside help. 

Bearing out the argument that Federal aid 
is not needed is the statement in the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association's Statistical Bul- 
letin that school bonds sold by States and 
localities for the 9 months ended March 31 
totaled $1.5 billion, an alltime record. 

For this and other reasons, there is mount- 
ing opposition to Federal aid, as people 
awaken to the fact that it would not only be 
an extravagance on the part of the National 
Government but a means whereby that Gov- 
ernment would get its clutches on the 
schools of every State. 

If Mr. Eisenhower is really interested in 
economy—which seems highly doubtful— 
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we suggest that he might begin by eliminat- 
ing this whole plan of Federal aid to schools. 


[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News of May 10, 
1957] 
Curs Won't Do 

The House Education Committee has voted 
to cut the proposed huge appropriation for 
Federal construction of school buildings from 
$2 billion to a billion and a half. 

The reason given is that passage of the 
larger appropriation through the Congress is 
doubtful and advocates feel that a somewhat 
smaller sum might get approval. 

The cut is not sufficient. The only thing 
that would be sufficient would be the with- 
drawal of the measure or, that falling, its 
defeat in the Congress. This, we think, is 
true for good reasons, including: 

1. The bill is wrong in principle. 

It means Federal control of the public 
echools. That, despite efforts to conceal it, 
is axiomatic, and if proof were needed the 
effort just made to slap on Federal regula- 
tions as to the distribution of the handout, 
and stopped temporarily and for expediency’s 
sake, supplies the proof. 

2. It is an expenditure that the Nation 
cannot afford at any time, especially when 
every effort is being made to reduce a budget 
that is a heavy burden upon the Nation's 
economy and is growing heavier year by year. 

3. There has not yet been any clear demon- 
stration of the need for the appropriation, 
of a desperate scarcity of classrooms. In- 
deed, there has been a series of confused 
statements, the number supposedly needed 
varying widely with each table of statistics. 
The only thing agreed upon by everybody 
advocating the expenditure is that for the 
last several years the number claimed needed 
has shrunk annually 50 percent. Give an- 
other year or 2 of the present rate of con- 
struction by the States and virtually every- 
body but those bent on increasing the power 
of the central government and those who just 
dote on spending money will admit there's 
no need at all for so-called Federal aid. 

Let's kill the bill now, no matter if the 
appropriation provided is for only 2 cents, 
and it will be beyond hope of resurrection. 


Is Ike’s Staff Coming Apart at the 


Seams? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


insert in the Recorp an article which 

appeared in the Boston Sunday Globe by 

their able Washington correspondent, 

Thomas Winship, regarding the second 

term of the Eisenhower administration, 

and the Federal regulatory agencies. I 

feel that its contents will be of great in- 

terest to my colleagues in the House. 
The article follows: 
[From the Boston Sunday Globe of May 12, 
1957] 

Boston LAWYER Gets LAME Duck RUN- 
AROUND—IS IKE'S STAFF COMING APART AT 
THE SEAMS? 

(By Thomas Winship) 
WASHINGTON, May 11.—The performance 
record of the White House staff this week in 
trying to strengthen two important Federal 
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regulatory agencies typifies the Eisenhower 
administration's second-term growing pains. 

It is a clinical report on the Ike adminis- 
tration in action on the personnel front, 
pieced together by the writer from interviews 
with a dozen informed officials here. 

It concerns a respected Boston corporation 
lawyer and a popular former mayor of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., and the administration's 
faltering efforts to ease them into key jobs. 

The administration has one upcoming 
vacancy in the Federal Communications 
Commission and at least one in the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 

Both of these quasi-judicial agencies are 
under mounting attack by Congress. The 
agencies are being charged with falling to 
carry out the will of Congress in protecting 
the public interest in the regulation of the 
increasingly lucrative TV-radio industry and 
the investment business. 

A special House subcommittee recently was 
created and given $250,000 to investigate 
these and other regulatory agencies in the 
executive branch. 

In the case of FCC, the White House 
flunked out completely in putting across its 
first choice. It was Edward Mills, former 
Civil Aeronautics Board official, former mayor 
of Morristown, and now deputy general serv- 
ices administrator. 

On Friday Mills asked that his name be 
withdrawn from further consideration. Rob- 
ert L. King, administrative assistant to Vice 
President Nixon and former general manager 
of Southern Comfort Distilleries, currently is 
the front runner, according to industry re- 
ports. 

BOSTON LAWYER FACES STORMY GOING AHEAD 


In the case of the SEC, Boston Attorney 
Charles O. Pengra, 66, of the Choate, Hall, 
and Stewart law firm appears headed for 
stormy weather in winning Senate confirma- 
tion if the White House goes through with its 
tentative offer of the SEC chairmanship to 
the Bostonian last week. 

Trouble surrounding Mills and Pengra were 
different, but both were innocent victims 
of the same shortcomings—sloppy White 
House staff work and poor liaison with the 
Republican Senate leadership. 

On the FCC, Chairman George C. McCon- 
naughey, political protege of Senator JOHN 
Bricker, Republican, Ohio, has failed in his 
drive to win reaappointment when his term 
expires this June 30. 

Complaints from the industry have mount- 
ed to the point where the White House finally 
has decided that McConnaughey must go. 
McConnaughey refers all queries on his fu- 
ture to the White House. 

First choice as successor was Mills. His 
name was cleared 10 days ago with his 2 
home State Senators—C.iirrorp CASE, Re- 
publican, and H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republi- 
can. 

Mills turned down the offer on two counts. 
First, the White House, in offering him the 
FCC post, said he should go in with “a mis- 
sion to clean it up,” but never made clear 
whether it were offering him the chairman- 
ship or just 1 of the 7 commissionerships. 

The White House hedged on the FCC 
chairmanship because there was division 
within the White House staff over whether 
it would be wise to give Mills the top job. 

Two of the present FCC Commissioners, 
John C. Doerfer and Robert E. Lee, each have 
backing for the chairmanship from influen- 
tial Senators, and the doubting White House 
staffers question whether it was worth risk- 
ing a row at the Hill by naming Mills to 
head FCC. 

Mills, on the other hand, decided a person 
would not get far on a “reform mission” 
unless he went to the FCO armed with the 
chairmanship. 

Mills also pulled out of the FCC picture 
because he has a good chance of succeeding 
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his present boss, Franklin G. Floete, as GSA 
Administrator. This is as good a job on the 
Government table of organization and is sub- 
ject to less political and industry pressure. 


SENATOR SALTONSTALL IS BYPASSED 


What's happened in the Pengra case Illus- 
trates anew these other administration facts 
of life: 

The immense power of Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey outside of his own De- 
perpen and the realm of fiscal polleymak- 

ng. 

The immense power and skillful follow- 
through of the Senate’s ranking Republican 
and senior GOP member of Senate appropri- 
ations, STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire. 

And the administration's frequent failure 
to touch base with Senator Leverett SALTON- 
STALL, Republican, Massachusetts, though 
chairman of the Republican Conference of 
GOP Senators, during the initial stages of 
White House negotiation with Bay Staters on 
important Washington jobs. 

(The White House forgot to check in with 
SaALTONSTALL, the State's senior Republican, 
until after it had signed up Bay Stater's 
Christopher Phillips for United States Civil 
Service Commissioner and Elliott Richard- 
son for Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This always has been a 
matter of elementary courtesy in the patron- 
age game here.) 

Pengra received a call from the Treasury 
Department to come here last Friday to talk 
to Humphrey and others on the possibility 
of his taking the Securities and Exchange 
Commission chairmanship. He conferred 
with Humphrey. He also spent more than 
an hour with J. Sinclair Armstrong, present 
SEC Chairman, about the duties of the job. 

He called at the White House, too. He 
was informally offered the SEC chairman- 
ship and asked to decide whether he wanted 
the job. The offer always was the chair- 
manship, not mere membership on the SEC. 

Humphrey was for Pengra because he 
thought the Government board policing the 
Nation's investment community should be 
someone older than Armstrong, who is 40. 
Armstrong is being shifted to the Navy as an 
Assistant Secretary. Humphrey also wanted 
a new face, a man of stature in the business, 
world. Pengra answered these Humphrey 
requisites, = 


GLOBE BROKE STORY ON SEC APPOINTMENT 


But few people can make the rounds on 
this level in this town without word leaking 
out. It leaked last Tuesday. 

The Globe first printed the story. The 
Wall Street Journal picked it up the next 
day. 
Only trouble so far as Pengra was con- 
cerned is that his summons to Washington 
and offer of the SEC chairmanship was a 
complete surprise to Senator BRIDGES, Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL, and several other Senators 
who had other ideas on this particular job. 

SEC Commissioner James C, Sargent, a 
39-year-old New York lawyer and scion of a 
New Haven locksmith business, had his eye 
on the chairmanship, and had been working 
on it long before Pengra was tapped. 

The day the story first appeared in the 
press, Sargent skipped up to the Hill and 
lunched privately with BRIDGES. The Sena- 
tor had been in Sargent's corner for some 
time. So was Senator Irvine Ives, Republi- 
can, New York. Sargent even asked the sup- 
port of his friend, Under Secretary of State 
Christian Herter, that same day. 

The Republican Senators figured they 
should have been let in on the Pengra de- 
velopment from the start. 

Yesterday BRIDGES told reporters: “I have 
no objection to Pengra being named to the 
SEC as a member, but I do think it is tough 
on present members if a complete outsider 
is promoted over them. I know Sargent has 
done an excellent job on the Commission 
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and I am for him. I shall tell the President 
of my feelings when I see him text Tuesday. 
Pengra's name was news to me,” said BRIDGES. 

Pengra, an innocent bystander, has not 
commented publicly about anything. But 
friends feel certain the SEC chairmanship, 
the original proposition, might still interest 
him, but nothing else. 

The big question now is: Will the White 
House want to buck Bamwess and other Re- 
publican Senators and push Pengra over Sar- 
gent, or will they just forget about that call 
last week to Boston? 

The 1912 Harvard graduate apparently is a 
philosophical man. 

Only a few weeks before the Eisenhower 
administration asked him to join “the team,” 
Pengra wrote in his 45th class reunion report 
this spring: 

“After 42 years of corporation law, mostly 
financial work, nothing I could do could be 
of any interest. 

“I am too reactionary to hold public office, 
too busy to write a book, too old to play 
golf and too young to retire.” 

Getting good men to come to Washington 
for the last 3 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is a major problem. 

Want a job? 


Los Angeies Board of Water and Power 
Commissioners Oppose Trinity Partner- 
ship Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Board 
of Water and Power Commissioners of 
the City of Los Angeles has just adopted 
a resolution urging Congress to reject 
the plan of the Secretary of the Interior 
for development of the Trinity power re- 
sources by the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. This action by the board in step- 
ping forward to oppose the P. G. & E. 
partnership proposal is especially sig- 
nificant because this board represents 
the interests and attitudes of so many 
people. 

The Department of Water and Power 
of the City of Los Angeles is the largest 
single public agency distributing water 
and power in the State of California and 
one of the largest in the Nation. The 
Department distributes water and power 
from the Colorado River and Hoover 
Dam. It has been in the electric power 
business a long time and knows its way 
around in the power field just as well as 
the P. G. & E. Co. 

In addition to the fact that the Board 
of Water and Power Commissioners of 
Los Angeles represents a great number 
of people, the board's resolution is sig- 
nificant because it represents the think- 
ing of some of the finest engineers in the 
water and power business. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress the resolution follows: 

Resolution 926 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has 
recommended the development of the power 
resources of the proposed Trinity River di- 
vision by a private utility, which action is 


- Contrary to the long-established public prer- 


` 
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erence provisions of Federal reclamation 
laws; and 

Whereas the State of California, through 
its department of water resources, as a pref- 
erence customer would have need for large 
quantities of low-cost hydroelectric power 
for pumping requirements of the Feather 
River project that already has been author- 
ized by the California Legislature; and 

Whereas other public agencies are by tra- 
dition and existing law also entitled to share 
on a priority basis in the power that would 
be ayailable under Federal development: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby urged to reject the plan of 
the Secretary of the Interior for private de- 
velopment of .the power resources of the 
Trinity division and that the construction 
and operation of that project be undertaken 
by the Federal Government under recla- 
mation law with fair and proper provisions 
for serving preference customers, includ- 
ing the State of California, and that the 
State be granted the same terms and condi- 
tions for purchase of power for pumping 
water to serve the State's Feather River proj- 
ect as would be given a Federal project; be 
it further 

Resolved. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to United States Senators KÙCHEL and 
KNOWLAND, Congressman Cram ENGLE, and 
other Members of the California congres- 
sional delegation, Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton, and Gov. Goodwin J. Knight. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, 
true, and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Water and Power Commis- 
sioners of the City of Los Angeles at its meet- 
ing held May 7, 1957. 

[SEAL] JosEPH L. WILLIAMS, 

Secretary. 


Address by Dean Katherine Oettinger of 
the Boston University School of Social 
Work, Recently Appointed Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a distinguished citizen of 
Greater Boston, Dean Katherine Oet- 
tinger of the Boston University School 
of Social Work, has been appointed 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Her friends believe that she will be a 
worthy successor to Dr. Martha Eliot, 
who had such a long and outstanding 
career in that office. 

Dean Oettinger recently gave the Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Boston Univer- 
sity entitled, The Scholar Lives in Con- 
temporary Society.“ Believing that this 
address will be of interest to many, Iam 
asking that it be included as part of my 
remarks. Her address follows: 

Every society has ceremonies marking the 


. ebming of age of its members, The Phi Beta 


Kappa initiation is such a ceremony for it 
marks your entry into the fellowship of 
scholars. The memory of the joy I expe- 
rienced in this sense of belonging at my own 
initiation into this society encouraged me to 
accept the honor of having a part in this 
important benchmark in your lives. For me 
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initiation into Phi Beta Kappa was such a 
deep experience that I can only compare it 
to that described in the story of Helen 
Keller. the most dramatic phase of 
the learning process, the phenomenon of 
what might be called dawning, that great 
moment when one realizes the purpose and 
meaning of what he is being taught to do.” 
With Helen Keller this came when she was 
not quite 7 years old this event appeared 
in its greatest significance when water was 
poured over one hand while Miss Sullivan 
manually spelled water into the other hand. 
In that instant, it dawned upon Helen that 
everything has a name’ and that the man- 
ual alphabet is the key to everything she 
wants to know. On this one day, April 5, 
1887, she added 30 words to a vocabulary 
which up to that time had incorporated 21 
words that it had taken her the whole of the 
previous month to acquire.” Perhaps 
“dawning” for you may be now, or at some 
later time of contemplation, since every 
awakening is essentially a personal expe- 
rience. 

You have already faced the question that 
Longfellow posed many years ago: 


“Where shall the scholar live? 
In solitude or in society? 
In the green stillness of the country, 
Where he can hear the heart of nature beat, 
Or in the dark gray town, 
Where he can hear and feel the throbbing 
Heart of man? 
I will make answer for him and say, 
In the dark gray town.” 


You have in a sense answered this ques- 
tion by choosing Boston University in the 
dark gray town where he can hear and feel 
the throbbing heart of man.” But for you 
this choice is only the beginning. As a 
scholar, you live in contemporary society and 
share in this exciting world. This is a world 
not for timid people, but for the bold, the 
imaginative, the inventive. We have al- 
ready come to live with the realistic knowl- 
edge that this is an age of problems and of 
change—a time of awesome responsibility. 
We cannot hope to see the end. We can just 
hope for progress. 

What are the answers scholars are pre- 
paring individually, or as professional groups, 
toward enriching human life in this con- 
temporary society of rapid technological 
progress? The swift pace and complexity of 
changes are clearly revealed as I look back 
to the time of my own initiation into the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. Two years after 
this date Charles A. Lindbergh flew from New 
York to Paris, a distance of 3,600 miles, in 
the then remarkable short time of 33 hours 
and 30 minutes. We all know how men and 
science have combined to attain today's jet- 
propelled speed. That this foreshortening 
of time and distance came over so few years, 
still shocks and amazes me. Your genera- 
tion has accepted it as a matter of course. 

If we use this familiar development in air 
travel as a measure, we can perhaps look at 
the less tangible but equally amazing evo- 
lution during the same period in man’s 
concern for human needs. We have moved 
from the philanthropic, charitable approach 
to needy individuals to the concept that man 
has a right to a reasonable degree of free- 
dom from fear of lack of food or shelter. 
The rapid increase in the scope of social re- 
sponsibility over the past years has reached 
a vast, but still incomplete, perception of 
our obligation for direct service to people. I 
am asking you to stretch your imagination 
far enough to encompass the vast welfare 
structure for implementing these broad 
changes in social philosophy that we are be- 
ginning to accept as casually as we do con- 
crete evidences of our tremendous progress 
in other fields. The character of the social 
standard as it passes from personal to 
broader responsibility and thence to general 
social measures which anticipate, and hence 
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prevent need, is well illustrated by what has 
happened in our own time with respect to 
the economic needs of older people; the old 
standard of exclusive personal and family 
responsibility has given way to the broader- 
based social responsibility represented by re- 
lief and assistance. Now this, in turn, is 
being largely supplanted by the preventive 
measure of social insurance. But now that 
we are no longer faced with some of these 
basic fears, new problems confront us. We 
need new voices to help us create ways of 
making our prolonged span of life a blessing. 

It seems only yesterday we first heard the 
word “automation” and learned its defini- 
tion. Now we are beginning to experience 
more of its meaning in daily living. At first 
automation seemed remote—even such 
changes in New England paper and textile 
industries, for example, where the number 
of looms tended by 1 man was extended from 
6 to 350. This trend altered industry but to 
most of us it seemed rather far removed 
from our own endeavors. Now all around 
us we find firsthand signs of automation. 
‘We experience them in huge elevators where 
pushbutton civilization sweeps unattended 
passengers to the 30th floor of a hotel, in 
the new processing machine that computes 
involved scientific data in our university; 
and in the newspaper accounts we read pre- 
dicting tomorrow’s wonders to include built- 
in electronic devices in homes, constantly 
on guard, assembling weather information, 
and sending this out to doors, windows, and 
awnings that adjust themselves accordingly. 
Members of your 1957 class may be invited 
to join such a team as the Nevada group 
seeking to develop hydrogen energy for 
peacetime use. This would release another 
source of power beyond our most apocryphal 
dreams. 

What is this doing to the economic, social, 
and cultural structure of society as we 
know it? These developments can signify 
either threat or opportunity. The threat 
thrusts at our deepest satisfaction in the 
importance of work and purpose in life. 
The opportunity lies in freedom from ex- 
cessive toil, longer vacations, shorter hours, 
and larger incomes for increasing numbers 
of people. What substitute are we to find 
for jobs, abolished by technical advances? 
Do we have the vision to achieve a cultural 
renaissance? This will require a creative 
approach, not only for the poets, novelists, 
and artists among you, but also for the 
philosophers and social policy leaders who 
can give stability to this transitional pe- 
riod. As the 4-day week becomes more than 
a news headline, scholars and humanists, 
on the other hand. must work longer and 
harder to reformulate our traditional aspira- 
tions so that the new-found leisure pro- 
duces more creative living’ Time is running 
out; it is urgent that you spark new sensi- 
bilities, new forms of communication, and 
spiritual commitment to high purposes to 
meet the challenge of what can become a 
new, wonderful age, just dawning. 

In contemporary society we have not done 
enough if we -treat and prevent forms of 
breakdown and misfortune precipitated by 
change. We must maintain a public health 
point of view in building a healthy climate 
in which people can grow and flourish. 
Specifically, for example, this includes mo- 
bilizing all new resources which enable us 
to protect and conserve human life, not only 
for our own but for all children. We can- 
not allow boys and girls in any part of this 
Nation or other nations to be diseased, han- 
dicapped, underprivileged, or uneducated. 
In our current mobile society children from 
any walk in life or from any nation may 
be our neighbors and fellow citizens tomor- 
row. To protect ourselves, we must protect 
our fellowmen everywhere. Two-thirds of 
the people of the present world, who now 
live in underdeveloped areas, are beginning 
to emerge into conditions of economic inde- 
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pendence. Are you ready to take advantage 
of and to advance the inviting opportuni- 
ties in the new world for social interdepend- 
ence? Responsibility on an international 
level is imperative; we cannot isolate prob- 
lems. It is quite conceivable that, within 
your lifetime, you may be expected to be 
dealing with such revelations as the social 
organization of Martian society. Even now 
a. joint scientific endeavor among 50 na- 
tions will play a key role in preparing for 
man’s first tentative steps toward space 
travel into a limitless universe, 

Society, now and in the future, must de- 
pend upon you and people like you for lead- 
ership in reorienting the social order in a 
civilization which, for the first time, aims to 
share new knowledge and benefits with all 
people, What does this require of each schol- 
ar in contemporary society? How can he 
make his greatest contribution to this vast 
new world? These are the questions you 
face as scholars, 

You have committed yourself wholeheart- 
edly to intellectual goals; you have already 
demonstrated that you are purposeful, that 
you have gained major satisfaction as a 
thinking person. Have you accomplished 
this without losing or denying yourself as a 
feeling person? It is only when thinking and 
feeling work in harmony that maturity re- 
sults, and only mature people have the ca- 
pacity to think of others in the community. 
We know this readiness to give of self de- 
mands a willingness to go beyond the simple 
dictates of duty. The sense of joining with 
others and caring for others all around the 
world is the true measure of human stature. 
It is too easy to do no more than meet the 
minimal requirements, to take the intellec- 
tual approach without giving of yourself or 
without obligations to others, Whatever else 
we may achieve, if we lack the quality of giv- 
ing self, we are not living up to the highest 
potential of the scholar. In our common ef- 
fort to preserve freedom and to improve the 
character of our democracy where men face 
ever-changing problems and seek to solve 
them, each person is expected to make some 
commitment to all human needs despite the 
engrossing demands of the particular spe- 
cialization in which he is also engaged. Who 
speaks for human beings and for humanity 
if everyone concentrates only on doing his 
own job? This is quite as true of those en- 
tering the fields of technology and business 
as of more traditional helping professions. 
Certainly the human dimension is an inte- 


gral part of the current learning in all pro- 


fessional education. 

What further contributions does living in 
contemporary society require? Certainly one 
of the first essentials is character structure 
not just receptive but also initiating. The 
ability to mobilize our energies, to orches- 
trate our forces with others in order to effect 
chosen goals is another. Here is the chance 
to identify some of the real problems—how 
to make peace? How to make democracy 
work better? What to do with ourselves? I 
cannot agree with some pessimistic histori- 
ans of society that the role of the individual 
in society has been completely altered. Has 
man really become dependent, the eternal 
suckling, the potential robot? Is the real 
danger in 1957 that we may someday be ruled 
by the progenies of Miss Universe and Mr. 
Univac? 

The American conscience, whatever it is, 
however it has seemed, has frequently gone 
to sleep only to awaken with greater vigor. 
Roger Burlinghame is sure that it is asleep 
now, but even he does not deny the possi- 
bility of its reawakening. In his recent ef- 
forts to define American conscience he 
says, “We are prosperous, we are complacent, 
religion has become for many only a moral 
convention; skill is anonymous, thought is 
under pressure to conform, Security has re- 
placed venture as a dominant aim. Intellect 
is in the discard and politics are dedicated 
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by a cult of mediocrity.” But hesitantly, in 
a wistful hopefulness, Mr. Burlinghame also 
adds, hasn't the American conscience always 
reasserted itself in the past? Is it now pos- 
sible to feel, in an hour of quiet darkness, 
when we have turned off the television, the 
old forces of conscience rallying around us?” 

How does this grim self-examination apply 
to you who graduate with distinction from 
our university? Some lament that educa- 
tion, like youth, may be wasted upon the 
young. A personnel officer of one large uni- 
versity predicted that students of the future 
may think it silly to read books not on any 
list of requirements because there are no 
credits given for that stuff. Worse, others 
claim that college experience barely touches 
a student’s fundamental: values, quality of 
judgment, beliefs, and attitudes. Students 
only shadowbox without conviction in dis- 
cussion courses that should demand tough- 
mindedness. Fashionable conformity at the 
midcentury permits only complacent as- 
sumption of conventional values, without 
testing with the diamond-pointed drill of 
doubt. I hope this rouses some challenge 
from you who have achieved a measure of 
self-fulfilment during your own brief years 
at college, 

Do you care enough about the niche in so- 
ciety to which this relegates your college 
generation to answer these critics? At a 
Smith College mass meeting for Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters students were swept with 
sympathy for those who bravely carried on 
a hopeless struggle. A crisis so easily calls 
forth the open heart, a sympathy for others, 
that belies the charge of failure of personal 
involvement in the great issues of our time. 
During the meeting, recordings of the last 
Budapest radio news were rebroadcast. 
Plaintively the sender asked, “Send news, 
send news; give us a word.” These young 
people and many of you are sending the 
answer now and in the future. 

My own faith in your personal integrity, 
courege, and sense of responsibility, is con- 
firmed as I interview men and women candi- 
dates for professional education in the so- 
cial services. 

It is heartening that we can balance 
harsh judgment of the present-day under- 
graduate with reassurance from such a keen 
observer as President John Sloan Dickey of 
Dartmouth. “Do not judge the college stu- 
dent of today by the standards of yesterday. 
Within the reality of his experience he is 
ready, willing, and able to come to grips with 
issues of conscience which in other days 
were largely left to his elders.” 

All about is evidence that man is begin- 
ning to think of himself as a part of the 
reciprocal, circular forces that change the 
social order. The social scientists call this 
transactional forces. This means that man 
is not only a part of the social order, but it 
is a part of him. He does not yield to it as 
to gravity or the weather, but he himself 
creates the social condition in which he be- 
lieves. He determines under what conditions 
adjustment is a strength or a weakness of 
too easy compliance. All about us in this 
complex society people are helping each 
other reorient their attitudes toward them- 
selves and others while engaging in common 
program for creating an ever-improving so- 
cial climate, Many forces are now at work 
to free the individual from a sense of hope- 
lessness and a feeling of remoteness from 
the center of power in government, in the 
corporation, in the union. This has been 
made feasible in public and private enter- 
prises by a new partnership between gov- 
ernment and the people as neighborhood 
organizations are activated for community 
advances. The American way of life en- 
courages diverse volunteer activities. I am 
familiar, for example, with three totally dif- 
ferent citizen approaches to mental health 
activities in the geographically close but 
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dissimilar communities which surround us— 
Brookline, Cambridge, and Wellesley. 

We are recognizing that democracy will 
weaken unless ways and means are devised 
continuously to encourage the average citi- 
zen to have some sense of participation and 
control over his changing environment. It 
is clear that the citizen who does not grap- 
ple firsthand with change is subject to un- 
healthy apathy. We have no ruling class 
and planning cannot be left to the experts. 
New insights into the behavioral sciences 
indicate the importance not only to the 
democracy but to the mental health needs 
of the individual that he participate in 
achieving community goals for better living 
for all. This is a far cry from the concept 
of the “interchangeable man.” Indeed, it 
Stresses, perhaps as never before in world 
history, the uniqueness and the importance 
of the individual's contribution. 

The scholar in contemporary society is 
moying toward a new philosophy inherent in 
the phrase “for whom the bell tolls.“ They 
know the answer “it tolls for every one of 
us.” But at the same time he has no sense 
of being “alone and frightened in a world I 
never made.“ Who else but the participat- 
ing citizen makes the world? This is not 
humanitarianism alone but also good eco- 
nomics, the only road to self{-preservation. 

Effectiveness, as an integral part of this 
Community of freemen, depends upon cul- 
tural education which the individual citi- 
zen brings as a member of society living 
with himself and others. This high order 
of self-interest, added to social sympathy, 
embraces concern for the welfare of ourselves 
and others. The scholar, equipped to grow 
emotionally and psychologically, as well as 
mentally, recognizes that the age of com- 
Passion. has only just crossed the threshold. 
We can remember Goethe's dying words: 
“Light, more light“ And the answer of the 
Spanish philosopher Unamuno: “Warmth, 
more warmth, for it is not the night that 
kills but the frost.” The scholar can help 
Our society make great strides forward in 
Our time if his value Judgments are geared 
bed social responsibility for community liv- 

g. 

To be sure our world is growing wider 
and wider, but it can also grow closer and 
Closer in neighborhood units. These units 
reach out for leadership. Where are they 
golng to find it? Hopefully with the scholar 
Who lives in contemporary society. 


Unions—Why They Exist and What 
They Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp the following address 
I made to the pupils of St. Michael's, 
St. Adelbert, and St. Casimir Parochial 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 1, 1957: 

Uxtons— War THEY Exist AND WHAT 
Tuer Do 

There is nothing very lasting in the world. 

All things change—and sometimes it is 
hard for boys and girls of high-school age 
to realize what has brought about the con- 
ditions that prevail in the world In which 
they are growing up. x 

Everybody in the world—unless born to 
Wealth—must work for a living, and educa- 
tion is the process which prepares us for 
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work—be it an occupation or a profession. 

We need hardly tell you because undoubt- 
edly you have heard stories from your par- 
ents and have read that the labor struggle 
in the United States was not an easy one. 

We live in western Pennsylvania, and, as 
you know, a good many years ago western 
Pennsylvania became the heart of the iron 
and steel industry in our great country. 
This happened because of the nearby abun- 
dance of soft coal, the excellent river trans- 
portation system, its proximity to the Great 
Lakes over which the ore from the Minne- 
sota range country was easily, swiftly, and 
inexpensively transported to the Pittsburgh 
region, 

Here the ore, and coal, and limestone 
were converted into steel and then shipped 
elsewhere to be fabricated and manufactured 
into those things which the people of our 
country were demanding—and the people 
of other parts of the world were needing. 

The steel industry was founded in Pitts- 
burgh by a group of small independent men 
who built fabulous empires for themselves— 
but who finally sold their interests to a 
Scotsman by the name of Andrew Carnegie, 
who formed the Carnegie Steel Co. Later on, 
in the year 1901, he sold his great holdings 
to the Morgan interests. 

It was then that the first billion-dollar 
corporation in the United States was created, 
and it was known as the United States Steel 
Corp. At that time, it is interesting to note, 
labor in the mills was recelving the pay of 
15 cents an hour. 

In those hard days, the men who con- 
trolied the industry also controlled the vast 
coalfields that spread over western Penn- 
sylvania, 

These men were interested in producing 
steel and making large sums of money for 
themselves, but they were not too interested 
in the welfare of the people. In order to 
get people to man the mills and to dig the 
coal, agents were sent to Europe and hun- 
dreds of thousands of ts were 
brought into the country to sweat and toil 
and to produce wealth for the owners, 

Many of you in this room know that your 
parents or your grandparents came from 
parts of Europe and settled here because of 
the inducements of finding freedom and 
earning enough money to support their fam- 
ilies. And yet—America was not always the 
great land of promise that it seemed to be to 
the Europeans looking westward in our direc- 
tion. 

When they came here, although they did 
find work, they also found miserabie towns 
built in the river valleys and black mills 
controlling these towns. There was little 
freedom—rather, there were long hours of 
work, small wages, and conditions that to us 
now seem appalling. 

Many years ago there had been attempts 
made to form unions in these giant mills so 
that the working people would have some 
say about their own destinies, some control 
over their own lives, their wages and the 
working conditions. 

You have all read about the historic Home- 
stead steel strike in 1892, when the workers 
did attempt to organize unions but found 
that they were beset by the company and 
the State militia, and they were forced to 
give up many things they had been fighting 
for. 

At the end of the First World War another 
attempt was made to organize the steel 
industry, and, although thousands of per- 
sons enrolled in the union, it all came to no 
avail. Once again the corporations broke 
the strike. 

During the twenties in the United States, 
there was a period of great wealth, that is, 
it was for the people on the top. 

America found millionaires blossoming by 
the thousands, but the people who worked in 
the mills and the shops and the mines were 
not given a part of the great profits which 
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were being made and, as a result, the ma- 
chines of industry, although they were pour - 
ing out tremendous quantities of goods, 
found that there were not sufficient buyers 
in the country with money enough to con- 
sume those things which were being pro- 
düced. 

And, finally, the wheels siowed down and a 
great depression set in. 

Shortly before any of you were born, a 
great social revolution started in this coun- 
try with the election of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as President of the United States. 
This was in 1932. 

Franklin Roosevelt was a man who saw our 
country falling apart and who felt that un- 
less ways were found to share this tremen- 
dous wealth, which was being produced or 
could be produced, that we could not sur- 
vive in the world as a strong free nation. 

Franklin Roosevelt did many things to 
save our country and particularly to save 
our capitalistic form of economy. He helped 
business by creating government agencies 
which poured countless millions of dollars 
into their treasuries to see that they could 
survive. He helped the farmers by having 
all sorts of agricultural laws passed so that 
they could weather the severe economic 
storms. 

And Franklin Roosevelt also helped the 
working man by seeing to it that in the law 
called the “National Recovery Act“ there 
was inserted a clause which gave the workers 
the right to organize into unions of their 
own choosing. d 

Immediately there was a great upsurge of 
union activity in the United States and 
shortly thereafter there was founded a Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organizations which 
was determined to organize all the workers 
who toiled in great mass industries such as 
steel, aluminum, rubber, automobile, tex- 
tiles, oll, mines, and others. 

When the National Recovery Act was de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, there was a 
new Federal bill passed by our Congress 
known as the Wagner Act,“ which was spon- 
sored by Senator Wagner of the State of New 
York. This Wagner Act came to be known 
as labor's Magna Carta and it gave to 
the unions and the working people of the 
United States the right, under Federal aus- 
pices, to organize into unions and to fight 
for higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. 

It is hard for us to realize today just how 
bad things were back in the early thirties. I 
would Uke to point out just a few facts for 
comparison to make it easier for you. 

In 1934, the United States Steel Corp. (and 
their rates, of course, are sometimes even 
highe? than those paid by other companies) 
was paying a minimum of 47 cents an hour 
in the North, and about 32 cents an hour in 
the South. In November of 1936, to forestall 
the great union surge which was sweeping 
the steel industry, the company did raise the 
common labor rate to 52'4 cents an hour. 

Compare that, if you will, with the rate 
now being earned by a common laborer in 
the United States Steel Corp., and also in 
many of the other steel plants in western 
Pennsylvania, which is $1.82 an hour, In 
the aluminum industry, it is now $1.84 an 
hour. This is a tremendous increase in buy- 
ing power of the people who have to work 
in the mills. 

Back in 1934 and 1936, vacations were un- 
known in the steel industry—except for 
the bosses. Today, everybody who works 
gets a vacation. 

Pensions and insurance provisions were 
also own in the steel industry—al- 
though, of course, there were some people at 
the top who did receive princely pensions, 
Today, if a man works in the steel industry 
for the major part of his life, he can look 
forward to sufficient money upon retirement 
to take care of himself as long as he lives. 
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And today—if a worker or his family be- 
comes ill or requires hospitalization, there 
are funds set aside by the company by the 
workers to take care of these health needs. 

A few of the other things that unions have 
won over the years have to do with paid 
holidays—something nobody had 20 years 
ago; shift differentials, which means that if 
people work on the late afternoon shift or 
the night shift, they get a few cents more 
than the people who work the preferred day- 
light shift. 

But probably the most important event 
that has happened in the steel industry, and 
which was brought about by the union, is 
the development of the Individual worker— 
as a person of some importance and stature 
in his plant and in his community. 

The worker is no longer considered just a 
number, somebody who can be hired by the 
boss at will—and fired, indiscriminately, 
without charges being preferred against him. 

Today, a worker, when he goes to work in 
a plant, immediately begins to accumulate 
seniority and is protected by a contract which 
is negotiated between the company and the 
union. This contract spells out, in great 
detail, the working conditions, the rights of 
management, and the rights of the employees. 

If there is a fight-over some of these issues 
between the employer and the employees, 
the worker, today, may take a problem up 
through the grievance machinery, and, if 
necessary, even to an impartial arbitrator 
who—without fear and without pressure— 
will render a fair and equitable decision 
elther for the worker or for the company in 
accordance with justice and right. 

We know that there are many people in 
the United States today, and even here in 
western Pennsylvania, who still fear unions 
and sometimes even brand unions as being 
subversive or un-American or antidemo- 
cratic. A 

We know,. too, that there are unions that 
sometimes are a bit undemocratic and arbi- 
trary in the things they do, but, we are old 
enough to know that almost any institution, 
which is manmade, can deviate from the 
course which it should pursue. But, by and 
large, in spite of the errors that unions have 
made, unions have become a strong motivat- 
ing force for freedom and democracy, particu- 
larly industrial democracy, in our society. 

It is really too bad that more time is not 
spent in school learning about the contribu- 
tions that unions have made, because unions 
are a potent factor and should be given credit 
for what they do. 

Students should be taught about the Amer- 
ican heritage in full, part of which is owed 
to the trade-union movement. Many stu- 
dents In high school, upon graduation, will 
go to work in shops and factories and mills, 
and many of those students will eventually 
become union members. 

We think it is only right that in America, 
where man is free to advance himself and 
to earn sufficient money to move ahead and 
live comfortably, that the role of unions and 
companies should be more closely studied. 

Unions in America are not opposed to busi- 
ness as such. 

Unions want companies to be strong and 
to make money, because unions know that 
in the end, the income of union members 
is derived from the profits of the company, 
But unions feel that companies, when they 
earn large sums of money, have a moral 
right to see to it that the employees, who, 
by their sweat and brawn, produce the 
and services, should be rewarded sufficiently 
so that they in turn, can buy these goods 
and services; and they feel that an ever- 
expanding economy means even more pro- 
ductivity upon the part of the employees and 
the company, and an ever-greater share to 
which the employees are entitled. 

Now, it's often said that there is only so 
much in the pie—and—if labor takes too 
much, then management and the stock- 
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holder will not have sufficient left. Over 
the years, labor's share in the pie has not 
risen appreciably, but what has happened 
is that labor and management, working to- 
gether, have been able to bake a bigger pie, 
so that all segments of our economy receive 
bigger slices, including the money return to 
those who work. 

In a sense, a union is an economic and 
social prod to companies and to government. 
Naturally, unions are formed by people who 
are generally not satisfied—they want more. 

Everybody wants more, and with our tre- 
mendous wealth and productive skill any 
right-thinking person knows that all men 
can get more, provided they are given the 
opportunity to produce more. 

The big problem in America is how to 
share the product and how to make distri- 
bution of the consumers’ goods an easy thing 
so that we will not have periods of recession 
and employment decline, 


Unions believe in the strength and vitality 
of America—but, even more important than 
that, they believe that people are the im- 
portant element, and that, no matter who 
a man is, where he originates, or what his 
personal beliefs are, he should be accorded 
the full right of every other American citizen 
to carve out his life the way he wants to. 


Training Program for Midshipmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
viously called the attention of the House 
to the opportunity to save money without 
impairing essential defense functions by 
having air indoctrination and training 
for the Naval Academy midshipmen per- 
formed at the naval air station in 
Pensacola: By so doing, the require- 
ment for the construction of an addi- 
tional flying field with all its costly facil- 
ities near Annapolis can be eliminated— 
at least for the time being. The Navy 
has recognized the wisdom of this course 
and is now programing this training at 
the Annapolis of the Air at Pensacola. 
In my previous statements, I pointed to 
the effective work done by a well-known 
newspaper columnist and reporter, Mr. 
Frank Kennedy. His untiring efforts 
contributed materially to focusing prop- 
er emphasis on the desirability of the 
course which is now to be pursued. 
Therefore, Iam again glad to place his 
writings in the RECORD. 

I am pleased also to note the credit 
given to my distinguished colleague, Hon. 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, for his interest and 
his efforts in this important contribution 
to eeonomy. 

The articles follow: 

BENNETT Arps SIKES’ BATTLE 

MIDSHIPMAN PLANS 
(By Frank A. Kennedy) 

WASHINGTON; —The Navy's admirals have 
gone about on a new tack—they even have 
chartered a new course—in their determi- 
nation to obtain from Congress a master 
jet base near the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, 

Congressman Srxes, of Crestview, who is 
out to make midshipman air indoctrination 


ron NAS 
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a permanent feature of the Pensacola NAS, 
now is charting a new course, too. He 
mightily is encouraged in this maneuver be- 
cause to his ald has come an eager and 
able consort in the person of Congressman 
BENNETT, of Jacksonville. Mr. BENNETT is 
a member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, so he is in a spot to cross-examine 
the admirals as they present to Congress 
thelr new arguments for the jet fleld in the 
Washington-Annapolis-Baltimore triangle. 
This privilege Mr. Sms does not possess. 
He can appear before the committee, headed 
by the peppery Congressman VINSON, of 
Georgia, but committee rules give him the 
right to present direct testimony only—the 
privilege of cross-examination is reserved to 
the committee members and staff exclusively. 

The admirals’ new arguments are these, 
according to Adm. Austin K. Doyle, chief 
of naval air training at Pensacola NAS, and 
to his chief of staff, Capt. Robert E. Riera: 

1. Reserve training for the Navy's week- 
end warriers who are skilled and ready pilots 
who can be kept in fighting trim at one-sixth 
of the cost of a regular unit of the Navy. 

2. Air defense. 

3. A motivation rather than training field 
for the midshipmen of the Naval Academy. 

Superficially, they look imposing, but the 
two Florida Congressmen believe that they 
can be riddled. It will be noted that the air ` 
indoctrination of the midshipmen has been 
subordinated to the No. 3 spot, with the 
training of the naval air reservists stepped 
up to the No, 1 position. 

Just a year ago, the Navy came before the 
Vinson committee, asking for an item of 
$4 million for land acquisition—about 5,000 
acres—near Annapolis, The testimony of 
justification presented by the admirals to 
the Vinson committee dealt wholly with 
midshipman air indoctrination—not a single 
word was uttered about the need for a master 
jet base for the air reservists, or for the 
construction of the Annapolis facility for 
national defense. 

Both Plorida Congressmen are sympathetic 
to the proper treatment of the air reservists, 
but both of them are wondering why this 
need and this defense potential were not laid 
on the record before the Vinson committee 
last year. This l1lth-hour inclusion of 
these new factors leaves me cold,” observed 
Congressman SIKES, “particularly as they 
are advanced by the Navy Department just a 
year after the Congress denied the $4 million 
land acquisition item for the Annapolis 
training field.” 

Congressman Bennetr equally is cool to 
these last-minute arguments. “I do not be- 
lieve that the air indoctrination of the mid- 
shipmen should be conducted at the same 
field used by the air reservists,” he said. 
“The midshipmen should get their training 
at Pensacola with the career pilots of the 
Navy. I intend to cross-examine the Navy 
people aggressively all down the line on their 
new approach to the thrice denied (by Con- 
gress) fleld at Annapolis,” he declared em- 
phatically, and besides, I can do a lot of 
talking when we close the doors.“ The lat- 
ter observation referred to the closed execu- 


-tive session which the Vinson committee 


will hold when it is ready to draft the mili- 
try construction bill—“talk” which mostly is 
off the record. 6 

Mr. Sers now is assembling material for 
a formal answer to the Navy's new arguments 
in a speech, either on the House floor, or be- 
fore the Vinson group—"preferably both,“ he 
said. 

In the congressional cloakrooms, the 
Navy's altered course generally is accepted 
as a confession on the admirals’ part that 
the Sikes’ earlier effort permanently to in- 
doctrinate the midshipmen at Pensacola NAS 
has blown right out of the water their old 
one-decker argument, spurned by Congress 
only a year ago. 


THE WASHINGTON TREADMILL 
(By Frank A. Kennedy) 
NAVY ON A LEE SHORE 


Congressman Sixes, of Crestview, believe 

it or not, actually was disappointed when 
the Navy Department recently omitted from 
the $1.5 billion military public works bill an 
item to start work on a master jet field in 
the Washington-Annapolis- Baltimore tri- 
angle, for air indoctrination of Academy 
midshipmen,. for training of naval air re- 
servists in the area, and for national de- 
Tense. 
_ The Crestview Congressman, who loves a 
Capitol Hill scrap, was confident that he had 
the admirals in rough water on a lee shore, 
and was anxious to drive them hard aground. 
The top Navy brass apparently deplored 
their own tactical position, too, because 
they asked Congress for not a dime to build 
the airbase, despite the fact that they had 
organized a junket to Pensacola as recently 
as March 18-23 to sell a sizable group of 
business and civic leaders hereabouts on the 
necessity for the new jet base. At Pensacola, 
the Navy brass reversed their arguments of 
a year ago, and subordinated midshipman 
air indoctrination to the need for a nearby 
local field for the naval air reservists. 

Mr. Srxes has been contending for more 
than a year that the proper place to make 
the middies air-minded was Pensacola NAS, 
where nearly 4.000 Navy filers are graduated 
annually and where the splendid history, 
tradition, and esprit de corps of the naval 
air command has been erected during the 
last forty-odd years. More recently, Con- 
gressman BENNETT, of Jacksonville, a mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, which now is considering the $1.5 
billion military construction bill, also spoke 
Out against the proposed jet base near 
Annapolis, contending that midshipman air 
indoctrination more properly should be 
handled at Pensacola NAS—not at a field 
dominated by air reservists who could not 
fire the mitidies with the same sort of zeal 
which career fliers exude. 

The Sikes’ intent to drive the admirals 
aground with further telling broadsides ap- 
parently was well conceived. Ready for him 
Was extra ammunition assembled by this re- 
porter. Here it is: 

The Air Force—it now is beginning to 
appear—knew a deal more about Navy De- 
Partment planning than did House and Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committees after the 
admirals appeared before both groups last 
year in behalf of the Annapolis base. Their 
testimony included nothing about the use 
of the desired base for the continuing train- 
ing of the Anacostia, D. C., naval air re- 
Servists, or for the basing of operational jets 
at the field in the cause of national defense. 

There is a local group of citizens, called the 
Southern Maryland Improvement Council, 
Inc., opposed to the location of a Navy jet 
base near Annapolis. Its president is Benja- 
min Watkins 3d. After the House passed the 
1956 military public works bill containing a 
$4 million land acquisition item for the 
Academy field, but before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee reported out the con- 
struction bill with the Academy item strick- 
en. Watkins wrote a letter to the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, dated June 18. 1956. It was 
published June 29, 3 days after the Senate 
Committee reported the bill, Watkins, it 
how appears, had been tipped off to the 
Navy's undercover plans to shift the Ana- 
costia Air Reservists to the new Annapolis 
base. His letter to the Baltimore newspaper 
Propounded these questions: 

“Could it possibly be that the approxi- 
Mately 2,500 to 3,000 naval fiying officers in 
the Washington area have anything to do 
with the selection of southern Anne Arundel 
Sites. And does the fact that the proposed 
Sites can be reached from various points in 
the Washington area in a matter of 30 to 45 
Minutes by the new highways have anything 
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to do with it? Can the fact that both the 

Anacostia and Bolling fields are slated to be 

closed have anything to do with the mid- 

shipmen's desperate need for a jet airfield 

between Washington and Annapolis?” 

Under date of April 15, 1957, Watkins ad- 
dressed the following solicited letter to this 
reporter: 

“The questions posed in my letter dated 
June 18, 1956, were based entirely upon di- 
rect information furnished to me and my 
associates by a high ranking officer of the 
Air Force whose duties put him in close touch 
with Department of Defense planning. 

“I consider it unnecessary to reveal his 
name because the accuracy of his informa- 
tion has bee confirmed 100 percent in sub- 
sequent officlal announcements of the Navy 
Department, particularly the address of Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
before the Anacostia, D. C., Naval Air Reserve 
Unit on September 7, 1956, and also by the 
remark of Adm. Austin K. Doyle, Chief of 
Naval Air Training Command, to a group 
of local business and civic leaders from 
Washington, Baltimore, and Annapolis, ut- 
tered at Pensacola during a Navy-sponsored 
trip, March 19 to 23 of this year.” 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR MIDSHIPMEN FIRMED 
FOR NAS—ReEQUEST OF NAVY OMITS JET BASE 
PLAN AT ANNAPOLIS 

(By Frank A. Kennedy) 

Omission from the 81½ billion military 
public works bill of any funds for a Nevy jet 
base in the Washington-Annapolis-Baltimore 
triangle presumably has placed the air in- 
doctrination course for Academy midehip- 
men at Pensacola at least on a semiperma- 
nent basis, provided the test run of such 
training works out satisfactorily this sum- 
mer, 

SIKES PLEASED 


This is the considered judgment of Repre- 
sentative Bos SIKES, of Crestview, in com- 
menting on the introduction of the bill 
Wednesday by Representative CARL VINSON, 
of Georgia, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

Last year the Navy sought an item of 84 
million for land acquisition near the Acad- 
emy. The funds were approved by the Vin- 
son group and passed by the House but 
later deleted from the bill by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

“I consider this omission as a realistic re- 
appraisal of the proposed Academy base by 


the Navy planners at the Pentagon,” said” 


Sers. “I have little doubt that the interim 
indoctrination program slated to begin at 
Pensacola next month for the midshipmen 
will indeed meet the pressing need of the 
Navy for a closer tie-in of the Academy 
curriculum with the training of career pilotes 
at Pensacola NAS. 

“Indeed I have high hopes that the tenta- 
tive plan will work out so well that the Navy 
Department will embrace the Pensacola- 
Annapolis ‘marriage’ as the best thing for 
the Navy after all. In any event the decision 
of the Navy not to ask for the Academy jet 
field this year puts its construction remotely 
in the future. < 

“As it has been admitted officially that 
Pensacola NAS is the only other existing 
Naval airbase where midshipmen training 
would be compatible with regular Navy oper- 
ational functions, it looks to me that the 
middies will keep on coming to Pensacola 
year after year.” 

After it had been disclosed by the Journal's 
Washington News Bureau more than a year 
ago that midshipmen air indoctrination was 
incompatible with operational functions of 
the Naval Air Command at all other bases 
except Pensacola, SIKES advanced the claims 
of Pensacola in a speech on the floor of the 
House last February 27. Besides the obvious 
desirability of formalizing the marriage“ of 
Pensacola and Annapolis, Sixes made a fur- 
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ther point which apparently had not been 
considered by the top Navy planners because 
recommendations of the Pensacola Naval Air 
Station administrative officers had not been 
reviewed. These recommendations call for 
& modern medical-psychological center at 
Pensacola Naval Air Station for a well con- 
sidered program of psychoanalysis and apti- 
tude tests estimated to save more than $20 
million annually in pilot training by elimi- 
mating the unfit whose disqualifications 
could not be discovered otherwise until they 
graduated. SIKES pointed out that routing 
the midshipmen through this psychological 
mill early in their scholastic career Instead 
of after their graduation at Annapolis as is 
now the case, would discover the, relative 
fitness of the midshipmen at the most oppor- 
tune period of their education. 

Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, of 
Jacksonville, a member of the Vinson com- 
mittee, who has been critical of Navy plans 
to establish a jet base for midshipmen near 
Annapolis, apparently has been left with 
nothing to do about it. 

Some weeks ago he said that he would 
cross-examine Navy witnesses when they ap- 
peared before the House Armed Service Com- 
mittee to justify the proposed Academy base 
which figured officially in Navy Department's 
planning as recently as March 23 of this year. 
Omission of the request for funds in the pub- 
lic works bill now washes out such testimony 
and such cross-examination, 


The Latest Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 15, 1957, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal: 

CURING A SLICE 

According to the latest word from the first 
tee at the Gettysburg Country Club, Mr. 
Eisenhower is having as much trouble with 
golf as he is with Government. 

With one exception. While President 
Eisenhower is pretty puzzled about the con- 
gressional sand traps his legislative program 
is bogged down in, Golfer Eisenhower knows 
pretty well why his golf game is rough. 

“I keep pulling with my left hand,” he 
says. “I don’t finish my swing.” This leads 
to slicing all over the place. 

Don't know whether we can help get Ike's 
game back to what it was around 1955 or 
not. A lot has changed since then. For one 
thing, he's addressing the ball differently. 
But we'll try. y 

In our experience, too much left pressure 
is a sure way to ruin a golf game, good or 
just middling. Hardest thing in the world 
to stop, too, once you've started. What re- 
sults is always a much bigger figure on the 
scorecard than the player himself likes to 
put down no matter how much he tries to 
explain it away. 

This can be cured, though, Thing to do 
is change position some. In addressing the 
ball, shift the emphasis more to the right 
hand. Resist the inclination to favor the 
left. 

That way a man can finish his swing ex- 
actly the way he started it and that gives 
him a much better chance of driving straight 
down the fairway’s middle. The result is 
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that the figures on the scorecard will be con- 
siderably reduced. Spectators will cheer. 

Not even Ben Hogan, though, could change 
up his game in the middle of an 18-hole 
round and expect to keep out of the rough 
and the sand traps. And what is true of 
golf is even more true of Government. 


Direct to Farmer Payments for Full 
Parity: Key to Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a sec- 
ond editorial urging a sound farm pro- 
gram at this moment of hesitancy of the 
administration, provides some very in- 
teresting ideas, and comes from the 
grassroots where they really know and 
daily face the problems created by the 
present farm program. One idea seemed 
particularly good to me, the proposal for 
direct payment to the farmer which 
would eliminate the “cuts” or profits 
taken all along the line by the various 
middlemen, out of what should be “farm 
aid“ and not middleman aid.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp this editorial from 
the May 9 Perham Enterprise-Bulletin, 
Perham, Minn. : 

NEw AGRICULTURAL PROPOSALS BASICALLY UN- 
SOUND, MORE OF THE SAME 

There is a concerted effort on the part of 
the Republican Party to force some major 
changes in the Eisenhower farm program 
through Congress. Both the President and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
have now stated that the present flexible 
price-support program is a failure. Farm 
leaders have concurred, 

So far neither the President nor Mr. Ben- 
son has suggested an alternative although 
there are indications that the drive is pre- 
paring the way for further drastic cuts in 
support levels, and the elimination of re- 
quirements which increase support prices 
when surpluses are whittled down. 

If this is what the shouting is all about, 
we are deeply disappointed. The Fresident 
says he is seeking a program to aid the small 
farmer, admitting that the present one aids 
“the big farmers most.” We are of the 
opinion that the changes suggested are 
purely and simply more of the same. They 
will encourage farmers to increase, rather 
than decrease production. History has 
proven that lower prices cause farmers to 
produce more to keep up their gross. 

It is our belief that the theory of Govern- 
ment purchase-storage is a fundamental 
error. It cannot possibly function without 
rigid controls of production and rigid con- 
trols fall victim to governmental redtape and 
the ingenuity of farmers in getting around 
them. As a floor under the average farmer 
they are a colossal flop. They are costly to 
Mr. United States Citizen first as a taxpayer 
and then as a consumer, 

We maintain that a direct subsidy floor 
under the individual farmer is a more sensi- 
ble, economical, and humanitarian than 
anything this or other administrations have 
written into law. The subsidy should be 
scaled down as the individual’s production 
increases, and no subsidy should be paid 
over the $25,000 gross mark. It should also 
be protected by merit clauses, such as are 
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now used in making direct subsidy payments 
on wool, A merit clause pays more money 
to farmers who do a good job on quality 
of production and careful marketing to 
secure the highest price on the open market. 
We propose that with the adoption of this 
plan, all Government purchase and storage- 
loan programs be scrapped; that farm pro- 
duce prices be allowed to seek their supply- 
and-demand level in the market place. 

We believe this type of floor would be 
advantageous to the young farmer just get- 
ting started; to the ambitious established 
farmer; to the older farmer who should not 
now be uprooted and transplanted to other 
endeavor for which he is not suited. 


The Postal System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an article 
by Robert C. Ruark on the postal system. 
Mr. Ruark's analysis of the entire postal 
system is a trenchant one and in my 
opinion merits being published in the 
RECORD. 

The whole postal system foulup seems 
more than just a touch silly, especially on 
an international basis. The fact that the 
cost of sending letters created a crisis at all 
is the kind of stuff our malicious friends 
love—especially at a time when we are pour- 
ing money and considerable bad will all 
over the world. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
pulled a weekend strike because Congress 
hadn't given him the money to operate 
on, and thereby he demonstrated more re- 
spect for our coin than do our foreign 
spenders who blow dough everywhere—a 
billion here, a half billion there. 

The postal service hasn't had a real raise 
since 1932, and since then everything has 
bounced 300-fold. We own the only major 
mail service in the world, I guess, that doesn't 
fetch a profit. We also own a service that 
suspends its major activities over the week- 
end, Saturady delivery or not, contrary to a 
great many other mail services round the 
globe. 


There is no real reason why a mail opera- 


tion should not be a 24-hour, 7-day facility 
the same as a telephone or subway. It 
should also be bought and paid for on the 
same terms. We have been singing the fickle 
nickel blues a long time, because prices have 
risen on the subways, on telephone calls, on 
publications, on milkshakes, cars, hotdogs, 
clothes, houses, and, for all I know, mar- 
riage licenses. 

Call this a contribution to inflation if you 
will, but mail still remains the best com- 
munication since the invention of the cleft 
stick and the native runner. It should be 
paid for in the coin of its worth. 

The magazines, for example, that have 
raised their prices still make as heavy a tote 
for the dog-bitten postman as 20 times their 
number in first-class letters. They get sec- 
ond-class privileges. 

The unstuck throwaway circulars come at 
you at third-class rates. The begging mail, 
the suckér mail, the mail-order stuff is shot 
through the circuit at reduced rates and gets 
the same postal consideration as an urgent 
Tull rate note from a lawyer saying your rich 
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aunt has just kicked off and left all the loot 
to you. 

Our Government will send us off to die in 
wars and make us pay for the privilege, but 
some reason hiking the price of a stamp is 
politically untouchable. Its worst end result 
would be less abuse of the semifranking 
privileges enjoyed by the second- and third- 
class users and a great many less Christmas 
cards and similar notices you don't need. 

There is only one sure cure. Raise the 
price of postage to where it will pay its own 
way and rearrange the equity of what is 
first, second, and third class in terms of 
what you have to pay the postman and the 
sorter. This way you eliminate nonsense. 
Any other approach is strictly third-class 
idiocy with the flap unstuck. 


Trinity Joint Development Will Aid San 
Luis Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary of this year Interior Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton recommended that Con- 
gress accept a contract for joint devel- 
opment of the Trinity River division of 
California's Central Valley project. 
This contract had been negotiated be- 
tween the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

The Trinity power facilities, if built by the 
United States— 


Seaton said— 
would require substantial assistance from 
other project revenues in order to meet re- 
payment requirements. Joint development 
* * * would convert Trinity falling water 
into a substantial net asset of the project. 
It appears clear— 


Seaton concluded— 
that joint development would provide sub- 
stantially more funds for potential irrigation 
and multipurpose development in the Cen- 
tral Valley project area. 


That statement is of tremendous in- 
terest to the people of my district and 
to the San Joaquin Valley because of the 
need for the San Luis project. The 
maximum possible contribution to con- 
struction of San Luis will be made by the 
cooperation of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
with the Federal Government in joint 
development of Trinity. 

It has been claimed that joint develop- 
ment would result in insufficient low- 
cost power for the San Luis pumps. The 
truth is exactly the opposite. It will not 
diminish the energy available from ex- 
isting Central Valley project plants. 
Project pumps have first call, as they 
should in a water project, on the power 
of these plants. Existing plants can 
supply about 2% billion kilowatt-hours 
annually; Central Valley project pumps 
at ultimate operation will require about 
400 million kilowatt-hours annually, 
leaving nearly three times the energy re- 
quired by San Luis pumps under full 
operation, 
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Regardless of whether P. G. & E. par- 
ticipates in the Trinity River project or 
the Federal Government builds it en- 
tirely, the company has offered advan- 
tageous arrangements which will facili- 
tate construction of the San Luis project. 

As you may know, power generated as 
a by-product on multipurpose projects 
designed for flood control, irrigation, and 
water supply is not always produced at 
the time nor in the quantity required to 
fit the needs of the power consumer, be- 
cause water releases for these other pur- 
poses have priority over the generation 
of power. When this power is incorpo- 
rated into P. G. & E.’s large, regional 
electric system, however, it gains value 
from the great diversity of demands of 
the many customers they serve and the 
many generating sources they have to 
serve them. The company is able to use 
water project power when it is available, 
and at other times the company can pro- 
vide the project with exchange power 
from its many other generating plants 
to supply project pumps and other pur- 
poses, This integration makes project 
power more useful and enables it to be 
sold at maximum price, providing the 
greatest revenue for project water de- 
velopment, 

One advantageous arrangement the 
company has offered for the San Luis 
project is to provide off-peak power to 
the San Luis pumps in even exchange 
for project power. When no project 
power is available for pumping the com- 
pany will provide power at times when 
demands on its system are not at their 
peak. In exchange the company will 
take an equivalent amount of project 
power when it becomes available. 

The Central Valley project produces 
large amounts of energy in the summer 
months when large water releases must 
be made for irrigation. Except in wet 
years, the CVP produces only small 
amounts of energy during the winter 
months when water is being conserved 

in project reservoirs. The months of 
low project energy production are the 
very months when San Luis pumping 
requirements are high because that is 
the time when waste water in the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin River Delta must be 
diverted and pumped to storage in the 
San Luis Reservoir. 

It is readily apparent that P. G. & E.'s 
offer of a seasonal power exchange will 
be of tremendous benefit to the San Luis 
project. 

The company also has offered to make 
its transmission facilities available for 
transmission of power from the Tracy 
Switchyard of CVP to the San Luis 
pumps and has guaranteed that the cost 
to the Government will be less than the 
cost of Federal construction of trans- 
mission lines for the purpose. Not only 
will the San Luis transmission costs be 
reduced, but also the Federal Govern- 
ment will save a capital outlay of at 
least $7 million. An amendment to the 
existing wheeling contract which would 
accomplish this result has been submit- 
ted to the Government and is contained 
in part 2 of House Document 94, 85th 
Congress, Ist session. 

A direct beneficial effect of Trinity 
joint development on San Luis will be the 
amount of additional net revenue avail- 
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able from P. G. & E.’s Trinity falling 
water payments for other California 
water projects. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation estimates there would be $124 
million more net revenue to CVP from 
joint development, with the construction 
of San Luis. That money could be used 
to help pay for San Luis or to reduce the 
cost of San Luis water. All-Federal con- 
struction can make no financial contri- 
bution to San Luis. Instead, under CVP 
power rates, an all-Federal Trinity must 
have financial help from other project 
revenues. Simply that means that Fed- 
eral Trinity powerplants would reduce 
the financial aid available for irrigation 
in the central valley. 

Trinity power developed by the com- 
pany as an asset to the project will make 
San Luis water cheaper. Trinity power 
developed by the Bureau as a project 
liability will make San Luis water more 
expensive—either in water cost or taxa- 
tion. People with concern for the future 
of the San Joaquin Valley must recognize 
the merit of Trinity joint development. 

I include herewith an editorial from 
the Coalinga (Calif.) Record which lends 
weight to the above-mentioned views: 

[From the Coalinga (Calif.) Record of 

April 18, 1957] 
HELP ror San Luis PROJECT 

Coalingans and others on the west side or- 
dinarily would have little direct interest in 
a water project so far to the north as the 
Trinity River. Ordinarily there would be 
nothing in it for us except cost. As Federal 
taxpayers we of course help foot the bill 
whenever Uncle Sam spends the public's 
money. 

The Trinity project is being built with 
Federal tax funds for one reason—to make 
more water available in the Central Valley. 
Public interest requires that the project be 
bullt as economically as possible and that 
the water itself cost as little as possible. 

Electric power can be developed on the 
Trinity as a byproduct of the water project. 
If the power can be developed economl- 
cally—i. e. at a profit to the Government 
it wlll be an asset to the project. As an 
assets it will help reduce the cost of the proj- 
ect and reduce the cost farmers must pay 
for Trinity water. Or the profit can be 
used to help finance other water develop- 
ments in California, like the San Luis proj- 
ect. 

If Trinity power is not developed economi- 
cally it will be a liability to the Central 
Valley project instead of an asset. That 
would mean that power would cause a proj- 
ect loss and that taxpayers and water users 
would have to bear the burden of subsidizing 
an uneconomic operation. 

The P. G. & E. partnership plan is the 
sound way to develop Trinity power. It will 
make the power an asset worth $310 million 
in public benefits. It also will save the tax- 
payers $56 million in capital outlay, Even 
the Bureau of Reclamation, which never 
could be accused of selling out to a private 
utility company, shows that the P. G. & E. 
plan is the better way to develop the power. 

If the Government built and operated the 
powerplants, the #310 million asset and 
$56 million saving would be thrown out the 
window. The Bureau itself admits that 
the Central Valley project would have to 
subsidize the Trinity project if the Govern- 
ment developed the power. That financial 
burden on the CVP would mean less CVP 
help for San Luis. 

The McClatchy Bees and other Govern- 
ment-ownership advocates want the Gov- 
ernment to develop the Trinity power. They 
Want to advance political encroachment on 
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the utility industry. They don't care how 
much it costs the public. They try to 


hoodwink the public into seeing evil in the 
economic and thoroughly beneficial part- 
nership plan. They ignore the economic 
facts of water development and concentrate 
on their power scheme. They have the tall 
wagging the dog, with ulterior motive. 

The west side needs the San Luis project. 
We need water in Coalinga—but we need 
it at the powest price possible. We can't 
afford to be confused by the Bee and its 
sacred cow power policy, or by the folly 
of a few politicians whom the Bee frightens 
into advocating that electric power be a lia- 
bility instead of an asset to water 
development. 

It’s high time that the west side take an 
active Interest in the Trinity River project. 
The partnership plan is plain, good common- 
sense. The only opposition to it is hogwash 
from those who so ardently want Govern- 
ment in business that they are willing to 
saddle water projects with uneconomic 
power. 


Economic Illness of the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I- 
include a letter sent to President Eisen- 
hower by the general president, William 
Pollock, of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO, under date of 
May 8, 1957: 

Dear Mr Presment: On a number of 
occasions we have called your attention to 
the economic illness of the textile industry. 
We are impelled to do so once more because 
it is now ęlear beyond a doubt that the Ul- 
ness is fundamental; more than palliatives 
are needed to cure it. 

Events of the last few months have ex- 
ploded a whole series of fallacies which, to 
our regret, have helped to prevent a basic 
attack upon the persistent textile depres- 
sion. For example: 

It was said that the textile industry was 
merely undergoing a “normal shakeout”, 
induced by productivity increases and prod- 
uce changes. Yet after a 6 year period 
during which at least 445 large mills have 
been liquidated and 350,000 jobs lost, the de- 
cline continues apace. Today the stro 
units are curtailing employment and reduc- 
ing their normal workweek, many to 4 days 
or less. 

It was argued that the industry's difficul- 
tles were mostly regional—that the South 
had solved the problems which afflicted New 
England. Yet the current curtailments are 
without geographical limits, and the rate 
of southern mill liquidations is accelerating. 
Since December there have been two each in 
North and South Carolina, one each in 
Georgia and Alabama. 

It was maintained that foreign imports 
were mostly to blame for textile troubles. 
We have long urged a reasonable degree of 
tarif protection for textile products but 
have insisted that imports were only a 
partial and highly selective factor in the 
general decline. Our position has now been 
confirmed, for the present recession is con- 
current with the much-heralded limitation 
of Japanese exports and the long-awaited 
application of the 5 percent trigger point for 
higher duties on woolen and worsted im- 
ports. Important as these steps were, it is 
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obylous that something besides foreign 
g is ailing the textile industry. 

Since the palliatives, the “easy” answers, 
have proved unavailing, the obligation 
upon us is to offer a more effective program. 
That we propose to do in this letter. It is 
only fair to say, however, that it will not be 
a simple one. You are reputed to have a 
deep distaste for long and involved reports, 
and we sympathize with that attitude, but 
we respectfully submit that the complex 
and chronic distress of a highly complicated 
industry requires more than a 8 
graph prescription. 

Let us begin by explaining why govern- 
ment intervention is necessary. We con- 
cede that ideally, the problems of private 
indistry should be met by private initiative. 
But when a major industry is beset by so 
many fundamental ills, adversely affecting 
huncreds of thousands of citizens; and when 
the owners of the industry have for so long 
a time been unwilling or unable to bring 
about Á cure, the Government must exercise 
its responsibility to protect the general 
welfare. 

Perhaps we should also explain why we 
believe the textile industry's illness is worth 
curing. Such an explanation seems to be 
necessary because some representatives of 
your administration have suggested that, 
where textiles are concerned, it is better to 
replace than to preserve. Much as we do fa- 
vor diversification of industry, we are not 
prepared to admit that the American textile 
industry is expendable. 

One reason is that textiles simply are not 
suited for large-scale international trade. 
The raw materials are available in almost 
every country, and every country, as a practi- 
cal matter, seeks a market for its own farm 
products. For example, the American cotton 
growers have lately acquired a lively concern 
for the economic welfare of cotton consumers 
here at home. 

Another reason is the importance of tex- 
tiles to national defense. We do not depre- 
cate the resources of modern science. but we 
do suggest that woolen and worsted goods, 
for one, and hard fibers, for another, have an 
essential part in preserving the effectiveness 
of our Armed Forces. Your own Director of 
Defense Mobilization, while refusing to rec- 
ommend a curb on imports, did urge your 
administration to seek other means of pre- 
serving the hard-fiber industry, which is fast 
disappearing. 

On the assumption, then, that the textile 
industry is not to be considered expendable, 
we offer these specific proposals: 

1. A full investigation of the textile indus- 
try’s problems. This could be launched by 
a national conference of all interests, called 
by you. Such a conference could perfect and 
enlarge upon the program outlined below. 

2. Immediate, short-range action to check 
the downward plunge of the textile economy. 
Recommended steps include: 

(a) Purchase of surplus textiles for distri- 
bution to needy nations abroad, observing 
the same precautions as are used in the simi- 

lar distribution of agricultural surpluses. 

(b) Distribution of clothing to the needy 
in our own country, just as surplus food is 
now distributed. 

(c) Reestablishment of textile stockpiles 
for our armed forces. 

(d) Allocation of government contracts 
to mills in distressed areas as an actual prac- 
tice, rather than, as now, an inoperative 
theory. 

3. Abolition of the two-price system for 
raw cotton. The present arrangement un- 
fairly handicaps domestic textile producers 
both at home and abroad by permitting for- 
eign competitors to buy American cotton at 

a far lower price. To correct this inequity 
os urge: 

(a) Adoption of a producer payment plan 
for raw cotton, similar to that now govern- 
ing woolgrowers. This would liberate the 
price of cotton from artificial control with- 
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out penalizing the farmers. A number of 
raw cotton interests, worried by their shrink- 
ing market, now support this change. 

(b) Prompt hearings on the Smith bill, 
hitherto blocked by your Department of 
Agriculture. We see no reason why there 
should not be the widest possible discussion 
of all possible methods of assisting the 
American textile industry to regain its tra- 
ditional export markets. 

4. A Federal research program to stimulate 
the growth and progress of the textile indus- 
try, similar to that which has functioned for 
the benefit of the raw cotton industry. 
Such a program would study present and 
potential markets and thus point the way to 
new uses for textile products. It should also 
establish the long-needed fabric “library” 
of woolen and worsted goods. 

5, Adoption of a consistent and sensible 
tariff policy that would prevent the indus- 
try’s problems from being further aggra- 
vated. This involves the continuation of 
present tariffs, plus these additional meas- 
ures: 

(a) Portection by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization of woolen and worsted goods 
and hard fiber products against foreign im- 
ports. 

(b) Repeal of the duty on raw wool, in- 
cluding carpet wool. The support program 
for domestic woolgrowers gives them ade- 
quate protection; the tariff simply raises 
prices. 

(c) Establishment of quotas on imports 
of woolen carpets, and adequate protection 
for the nonwoven wool felt industry. Both 
these textile divisions are under severe pres- 
sure from imports, 

6. The institution of a 35-hour basic work- 
week in the textile industry without reduc- 
tion in pay. Some similar movement 
throughout American industry will be in- 
evitable as automation increases. The tex- 
tile industry is an appropriate starting point 
for these reasons: 

(a) The rapid and continuing shrinkage in 
employment and in the working hours of the 
employed has created an emergency require 
ing prompt relief. 

(b) Productivity In the textile Industry 
has been rising at the rate of more than 
5 percent a year, nearly twice the average for 
manufacturing as a whole. You yourself have 
urged that productivity increases be used 
as a guide to wage increases. 

(e) Average hourly earnings in the textile 
industry as a whole are now $1.50, compared 
to the national industrial average of $2.05. 
There is no system of measurement—human 
or mechanical, social or economic—that jus- 
tifies such a disparity. 

The above six proposals involve the textile 
industry alone. There are three more essen- 
tial points in our program which have wider 
application, and which we feel sure must 
have been brought to your attention by 
others as well. They are: 

1, Establishment of a Federal agency with 
broad powers to assist localities in devising 
and carrying out industrial redevelopment 
programs. This and the next point have to 
do with the problem of distressed areas, 
which you noted in your economic report 
but which has been neglected since. 

2. Special assistance to workers who have 
been victimized by the curtailment, liquida- 
tion or migration of industry. This assist- 
ance should include extended unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, occupational re- 
training, preferential hiring rights in new 
jobs created by their old employer and earlier 
retirement eligibility under social security. 
We also suggest that the principles of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 might be broad- 
ened to cover all abandoned properties. 
Under this act, employees receive displace- 
ment allowances, moving expenses, and other 
benefits. 

3. Revision of the Federal tax laws which 
now encourage industrial piracy, enrich 
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financial manipulators and place a premium 
upon the liquidation rather than the mod- 
ernization of plants. Among the matters 
most needing correction are misuse of capi- 
tal-gains provisions and of carryover pro- 
visions, both of which encourage profiteers 
at the expense of legitimate enterprise. 

Even though this has been a lengthy ex- 
position, we have been able to cover only 
the bare outline of the textile industry’s 
distress, and only outline the remedies that 
seem most promising to us. We stand ready 
to provide more detalls upon request. 

We assure you, the peril of the textile in- 
dustry is genuine. After 6 years of uninter- 
rupted illness its strength his been sapped; 
the declinégmay become steeper as time 
goes on. 

We believe the preservation of this great 
industry is essential to the Nation's safety 
and to the welfare of many thousands of its 
citizens. Government action—your action— 
is needed, and needed now, 


Young Charlie Wilson Like Sturdy Anvil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to herewith insert an article by 
John P. Cowan which appeared in the 
May 9 issue of the Fairfax County Sun 
Echo: 

YOUNG CHARLIE WILSON LIKE Srurpy ANVIL 
(By John P. Cowan) 


If anybody thinks that this column is 
laid out on a sort of budget plan he is very 
much mistaken, Being my wastebasket's 
biggest contributor, it is easy to toss aside 
a completed script and give immediate atten- 
tion to a very interesting letter just received 
from the office of Charlie Wilson. 

You will say that the world is full of 
Charlie Wilsons, which is true, but there 1s 
only one outspoken Secretary of the De- 
partment of Defense, who holds forth in 
the Pentagon. 

When we think of him we revert to ideas 
of big business, big armaments and big 
things generally, but in this instance he 
speaks of a very modest personage—the 
American citizen soldier—whom we picture 
as a shirt sleeved patriot who leaves his 
plow in the furrow to answer the call to 
arms, or marches off with the militia to 
defend his home, or those chaps today who 
are enrolled in the Reserves. Of all of them, 
Secretary Wilson speaks eloquently and with 
the fervency we should expect. 

Young Charlie Wilson won my admiration 
when he rushed over to Pittsburgh among 
the steel mills and enrolled as a student at 
Carnegie Tech to round out his education 
under Dr. Hamerschlag and Dean Connelly. 
Years before Charlie's matriculation, I had 
listened to “Uncle Andy" Carnegie expound 
on his plans to build a trade school for 
craftsmen out there in Schenley Park, and 
have watched it grow to a great technical 
institute whose alumni include many men 
who stand at the head of their respective 
professions. 

Charlie Wilson is one of those who justified 
Mr. Carnegie's dreams back there when the 
century was young. Charlie didn't just jug- 
gle a slide rule and wallow in calculus. Ig- 
noring thin, skinny ideas, he took a broad 
view of the world and progressed with the 
times. He understood the modern trend 
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because he familiarized himself with the 
prolog of the past. 

All this bubbles up in Secretary Wilson's 
address April 30 at the Jamestown Festival 
Day at Fort Monroe where he was presented 
with a scroll inscribed with instructions for 
the first colonists in 1607. Characterizing 
the language of the instructions as a symbol 
of the reminder of the qualities of our fore- 
fathers—qualities that have made our coun- 
try great, he quoted from the scroll: 

“Vitality and energy to overcome hardships 
and privations; 

“Courage, ability, and industry to build 
for a better future; 

“And, above all, initiative to explore the 
unknown.“ 

To this Secretary Wilson added: “These 
were the qualities of the settlers who came 
to Old Point Comfort 350 years ago. They 
were also those of the officers and men of 
the military units whose role in our history 
from colonial days to the present has been 
depicted In a pageant here. While we take 
the citizen soldier for granted—and properly 
so—he constitutes one of our major national 


achievements of which we can all be proud. 


* * © If we devote the same energy, ability, 
and initiative to the problems that we face 
today that our forefathers did .n settling this 
vast land of ours, we will be equally success- 
ful in the present task of guarding the legacy 
that they have left to us.” 

All the world remembers the version of fa- 
mous Wilsonian epigram, “What is good for 
General Motors is good for the United 
States.” 

It was his pertinent answer to entangling 
and irrelevant questions in 4 crossfire before 
a heayy-browed committee of the United 
States Senate charged with recommending 
his confirmation to be Secretary of Defense. 
His appointment was confirmed in due time, 
despite the innuendoes of dark political in- 
tent fired by his opponents. 

That was 4 exciting years ago. Like a 
sturdy anvil, undented by persistent blows 
that resounds with ringing musical tones to 
every stroke of the hammer, Charlie Wilson, 
the dominating old Tech boy, carries on his 
job unmoved and undaunted. 


Disrespect for Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 15 issue of the Chula 
Vista (Calif.) Star News. In view of my 
introduction of H. R. 6575, which pro- 
Poses the repeal of the upper Colorado 
River project, I desire to give an oppor- 
tunity to all the Members of this body 
to read this editorial: 


DISRESPECT FOR AGREEMENTS 


The recent bid opening for a major dam 
on the upper Colorado is an example show- 
ing that many within our Government 
Structure do not have enough knowledge 
Of the records already in the files; Con- 
tracts previously approved, making certain 
guaranties to the lower Basin States plus 
the International agreement, are being com- 
Pletely forgotten and disregarded. 

But, thanks to the California's Colorado 
River Board and even the State of Arizona, 
in separate actions, filed written protests to 
the awarding of the contract, until recog- 
nition is given to previous commitments. 
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Because of this protest, the bids have been 
opened, but as yet no contract has been 
awarded. 

Again thanks for the leadership of the 
Colorado River Board headed by Chairman 
Fred Simpson of San Diego, California rights 
to Colorado River water is being ably 
guarded. Also it is a worthy observation that 
for once Arizona and California stand 
shoulder to shoulder on a Colorado River 
problem. 


International Conference on Irrigation and 
Drainage Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I had the privilege of attending the 
third congress of the International Com- 
mission on Irrigation and Drainage in 
San Francisco. I attended this interna- 
tional meeting as an official United 
States delegate representing, along with 
my colleague Dr. A. L. MILLER, the United 
States Congress. This conference was 
attended by representatives of 41 nations 
including, I believe, most of the major 
nations of the world. The principal aim 
of this conference was the free exchange 
of knowledge and experience and there 
was intensive interest indicated in the 
many problems discussed. ‘The confer- 
ence in San Francisco was followed by 
tours covering the great Central Valley 
project and additional irrigation works 
in southern California. 

In addition to the increased technical 
knowledge which the delegates acquired, 
I believe that this conference went a long 
way in promoting friendship and better 
understanding among the nations. The 
keynote address was given by the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, W. A. Dex- 
heimer, and Mr. Dexheimer was later 
elected president of the International 
Commission on Irrigation and Drainage 
to serve for the next 3 years. I believe 
my colleagues will be interested in Com- 
missioner’s Dexheimer's keynote address 
which follows: 

Keynote Appress BY COMMISSIONER OF 
RECLAMATION W. A. DEXHEIMER BEFORE THE 
THIRD CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 1, 1957 

KNOWLEDGE, THE KEY TO THE FUTURE 

On behalf of the people of the United 
States, I welcome all our visitors. We are 
glad you have chosen this country and this 
city of San Francisco for the International 
Irrigation and Drainage Congress. It was 
here in San Franicsco that the United Na- 
tions organization was born. The objectives 
of the United Nations are to obtain the 
peaceful advancement of mankind. One of 
the first fundamentals for peaceful advance- 
ment is that men be adequately fed and 


clothed—for how can men advance if they - 


must spend all their energy for a bare sub- 
sistence? 

The next step after providing the essential 
food and clothing is to provide time and 
opportunity for knoweldge, for improved 
fy and diet and a better standard of 

ving. 

The International Commission on Trriga- 
tion and Drainage is an organization seek- 
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ing to advance and improve the production 
of food and fibers of the world and to do it 
in an economical manner. While we are 
here to exchange ideas and knowledge largely 
in a technical field, let us not lose sight of 
the greater values to come from our tech- 
nical accomplishments. Let us be ever 
mindful that people the world over want 
peace; they need adequate food and clothing; 
they want an opportunity to achieve better 
standards. 

By economically providing water for irri- 
gation and removing surplus waters by 
drainage, we make land more productive. 
We give the people more food and fibers— 
we take a long step to relieve want, and we 
provide the basis for the peaceful advance- 
ment of men, We should pause occasion- 
ally to look at the broad goals we strive 
to attain. Beyond our technical achieve- 
ments are the great benefits to the people 
of the world, 

In irrigation and drainage engineering 
as in other professions based on technical 
knowledge, progress comes slowly. 

We have a tendency to be conscious of 
our own knowledge and experience. This 
tendency, of course, is not restricted to en- 
gineering. It is a part of human nature, 
While we are willing to be venturesome and 
investigate new things, we instinctively dis- 
trust the unknown. We fall back upon the 
existing techniques, because they are like 
old friends—much more comfortable to be 
around and to rely on. Quite often, seem- 
ingly new techniques or ideas are found, 
then later we learn that they are new only 
to the individual—they have been used pre- 
viously. 

Engineering has a common language and 
common aims. It transcends political 
boundaries and the diverse spoken lan- 
guages of the world. Engineering is a 
means of communication and exchange of 
knowledge and ideas which we can all use 
for the enrichment of mankind. The ex- 
change of engineering knowledge and ex- 
perience can help achieve our goals with 
substantial savings in time and cost. 

-The International Commission on Irriga- 
tion and Drainage is a fine vehicle for ex- 
change of knowledge. This exchange is the 
justification for the existence of the organ- 
ization and the promise of a better future 
for millions of people in all parts of the 
world. 

In many of the most populous parts of 
the world the existing food shortage is se- 
rious. The need is so great, it is said half 
the people of the world go to bed hungry 
every night. Add to the existing need the 
more than 50,000 daily gain in population, 
and you will understand the necessity for 
utilizing our land and water efficiently. 

At previous meetings of the Commission, 
emphasis was largely on the role of irriga- 
tion in developing new lands and methods 
to supply the ever-mounting needs for food. 
The study topics for the technical sessions 
of the Congress this year emphasize another 
approach in our never-ending struggle 
against the deficiency in foodstuffs. 

Irrigation is generally considered the ap- 
plication of water on land which does not 
receive adequate amounts of precipitation 
during the plant-growing season. Drainage 
is the removal of water from areas which, 
for one reason or another, receive too much 
water, or are so located that a means of 
water disposal does not readily exist. 

The program of the Congress this week 
emphasizes that irrigation and drainage are 
not entirely separate, but must be con- 
sidered together in the same areas. The in- 
terrelation between irrigation and drainage 
needs further discussion. Other topics for 
the technical session have a close relation- 
ship to these. 

Quite often we find that control, chan- 
nelization, and conservation of floodwaters 
have an equally important role in the over- 
all planning for irrigation and drainage and 
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the produtcion of food and fiber. Flood 
control is needed to diminish loss of life 
und property. It can often be accomplished 
by storage reservoirs combining flood con- 
trol, irrigation and other benefits. 

The agenda also will consider the tasks of 
re or increasing the productivity of 
existing farmland and of bringing new 
land into production. Both can be accom- 
plished by more efficient management of the 
land and water available. 

The problem of control, conservation, and 
use of water is one of the most pressing 
problems throughout the world today. Most 
of us here for this conference have dedicated 
our lives to this field of work. 

There are many means of improving the 
management of the land and of the water. 
While water is one of the most common 
commodities, it is also the most essential 
and valuable. We go to great length to 
build storage and diversion works and yet 
we may lose more than half of the water 
en route to the farmland, because of ineffi- 
cient canals and distribution systems. We 
need to find economical methods of reducing 
losses from the canals. 

In the United States, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has been seeking new methods for 
lining canals at low cost as a water-conserva- 
tion measure, In many areas we have put 
the water into pipes to avoid losses, How- 
ever, cost is the one thing that controls 
most of the engineers’ decisions. The Initial 
cost as well as the operation and mainte- 
nance costs must be considered. Quite often 
we must accept large water losses as the 
cost of preventing the loss would be too 
great. In some areas, canal seepage provides 
a very effective means of getting the water 
into the underground for storage where it 
can be pumped out as needed later. This, 
however, sometimes results in too much seep- 
age, and drainage problems are created. The 
exchange of data on different types of linings 
and the knowledge and experience gained in 
practice will be very valuable in planning and 
building irrigational works. 

There needs to be a great deal of technical 
information obtained on the water require- 
ments for certain types of soils and plant 
life—particularly, the actual application of 

e water to the soll to avoid waste of water 
needs to be examined and the results made 
available to the farmer who irrigates. 

We have found, in many cases, a reduction 
of as much as 50 percent in what had pre- 
viously been considered a normal water re- 
quirement would produce adequate and even 
better than usual crops. At the same time, 
reduction in the amount of water would 
minimize or avoid a drainage problem. 

We find that, where a severe drought has 
necessarily curtailed water deliveries for irri- 
gation, the farmers have been able to main- 
tain productivity. In some crops, they have 
increased the yield with substantially less 
water than they previously thought was re- 
quired. A great deal of education for the 
irrigator will be needed before he fully ac- 
cepts this method and before he will be will- 
ing to use less water for his crops. 

Man is dependent upon a comparatively 
thin sheet of soll which covers most of the 
earth's surface. His food production is de- 
pendent upon the soil, the climate, rainfall, 
temperature, and wind. We are making prog- 
ress in conserving our soil by methods adapt- 
able to the terrain and vegetation. 

We have learned methods to protect land 
against wind and water erosion. The climate 
is, so far, uncontrollable by man. It is often 
unpredictable. However, we are -working 
toward better and longer-range weather and 
precipitation predictions. If we can accu- 
rately forecast weather several months in 
advance, the land and crop planting can be 
adjusted to fit. 

We have made great strides in domesti- 
cating plant and animal life for our use, 
although we are far from certain that insects 
may not destroy our production. 
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We have learned a great deal about soil 
and water, and about drainage and irriga- 
tion. We can maintain soll fertility arti- 
ficially. Artificially induced precipitation 
is not yet assured nor economically feasible. 

These accomplishments have been the re- 
sult of many trials and failures throughout 
our history, There are very early evidences 
of the control and use of water in the “ar- 
id belt’ which cradled our earliest civill- 
zation, and, through the thousands of years, 
we see man's attempts to store water and 
irrigate his crops. Some of these were very 
extensive and must have been, to the people 
of the time, major undertakings. They only 
confirm that water has been and will con- 
tinue to be one of the major needs and 
problems of the world. 

Usually the major works and progress in 
the subjugation of nature have occurred in 
the areas of greatest need. Thus we find 
evidence of well designed water supply sys- 
tems in the Indus Valley of India. Egypt's 
early dams were built 5,000 years ago. 
Jacob's well was excavated through rock to 


a depth of 105 feet, a herculean task in those 


ancient days. About 950 B. C. Solomon 
directed the construction of sizable aque- 
ducts to provide water for man, beast and 
the fields. Babylonia’s King Hammurabi 
supervised the digging of an extensive net- 
work of irrigation canals. 

I have seen irrigation works in China still 
in operation after 2,000 years. 

These early beginnings add to the accumu- 
lation of the knowledge which the world 
now possesses In the technique and prac- 
tice of water and land conservation and use. 
Great strides have also been made in the 
last half century. 

The structures and distribution works you 
will see in the great Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia in the course of your study tours are 
good examples of present-day practices. 
Their magnitude and intricacy of planning 
and construction were a great challenge. 
Projects of this kind are not only necessary— 
they are practical and feasible. There are 
other great works in this country and many 
other countries, which require the applica- 
tion of the knowledge gathered throughout 
the centuries. 

We are proud of thé progress this country 
has made in land and water development. 
We are glad to share the technical knowledge 
with the rest-of the world. We have bor- 
rowed from other countries to augment our 
knowledge, and we are grateful for the help 
they have given. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has its engi- 
neering center and research laboratory at 
Denver, Colo. Engineers and students have 
traveled from the four corners of the world 
to visit and work with us for the further 
exchange of techniques and ‘ knowledge. 
Reclamation engineers and soil scientists 
have also traveled throughout the world in 
further exchange of information. 

The free exchange of knowledge and ex- 
perience is a principal aim of this conference. 
Let us also freely exchange friendship and 
understanding because these things are most 
essential to peace and good will on earth, 


Taxpayers Gypped Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. ` 

IN THE ashes 5 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, in my weekly report to my con- 
stituents on May 3 I pointed out the 
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fight which Democratic Members of 
Congress were making to save the Ameri- 
can taxpayers a stupendous amount of 
money by resisting a giveaway to the 
Idaho Power Co. 

The Federal Power Commission re- 
cently authorized the Idaho Power Co. 
to build two private dams on the Snake 
River. Following this, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization issued tax writeoff 
certificates valued at $30.5 million to the 
power company. This means that Idaho 
Power has been given a@ tax-free loan 
which, over the 50-year license period, 
will be worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars. If this situation is allowed to 
stand unchanged, the Government has 
given the Idaho Power Co. a present from 
the people which is a better bargain for 
this private company that the Louisiana 
Purchase was for the people of the 
United States. 

Those of us interested in real economy 
would like to stop this sort of thing and 
also the tax depletion presents given 
to the oil companies. Aramco, a combi- 
nation of five oil companies operating in 
the Middle East, paid not 1 penny of 
income tax from $190 million in profit 
last year. This bonanza will end some- 
day and then we will have some real 
economy. 

I include here an editorial from the 
Trenton Evening Times and an article 
from the same newspaper for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues: 

From the Trenton Evening Times of 
May 14, 1957] 
SHOCKING BETRAYAL 

These will be 8 fat years for corporate 
interests if the policies of the first 4%½ are 
continued, And they will be correspond- 
ingly disastrous years for the public, which 
is witnessing an almost unprecedented ex- 
ploitation of natural resources by corpora- 


tions that happen to enjoy the administra- 


tion’s favor. 

The story of controversial Hells Canyon 
is illustrative of a widespread condition of 
the sacrifice of these priceless resources and 
of the part which the United States Govern- 
ment is playing as accessory in a major 
scandal. It is told in an adjoining column 
by Thomas L, Stokes. It is the story of a 
grab which is being carried out in defiance 
of public opinion, expressed so emphati- 
cally in Republican reverses at the polls in 
the States affected. And it is a story of the 
gross disregard of public interest and of 
ethics, if not of honesty. 

This power development has been turned 
over to a company of professed financial re- 
sponsibility. Actually, it is being financed 
by Government funds on terms tantamount 
to an interest-free loan. In principle, is 
this arrangement substantially different from 
that which Mr. Beck had with his teamsters’ 
money? 


— 


From the Trenton Evening Times of May 14. 
1957 j 


TAXPAYERS GYPPED AGAIN 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


It is getting a little hard to watch the rape 
of our natural résources—and at the expense 
of us taxpayers. 

Which is by way of revealing another hair- 
curling chapter in the famous Hells Canyon 
grab which, you may recall, played so much 
a part in a Democratic Party upsurge in the 
Pacific Northwest last November which still 
apparently has had no effect on the Eisen- 
hower_ administration. 

You are familiar with the first chapter— 
how the Eisenhower administration got the 
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valuable power site at Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River along the Idaho-Oregon border 
handed over to the Idaho Power Co. of 
Augusta, Maine. Fifty years ago this valu- 
able site was set aside by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, a far-seeing conservationist, so 
that eventually it might be developed by the 
Government for all the people and to keep it 
out of the hands of private exploiters which 
he feared might happen. It has. - 


COMPANY GOT SUBSIDY 


The second chapter has to do with approval 
by Gordon Gray, defense mobilizer, of a fast 
tax writeoff for the Idaho Power Co. under 
an emergency law originally enacted to en- 
courage our industry to build war plants and 
expand capacity for World War H. How this 
law has been stretched to favor all sorts of 
business with no real reason in national de- 
fense, including utilities, has been explained 
here before. But this subsidy to a company 
which represented itself as financially re- 
sponsible and able to get,financing when it 
got its license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission is rather startling, except it is part 
of the pattern of favoritism to big business 
to which most of us at Washington have had 
to become accustomed. 

Under terms of the rapid amortization 
granted to Idaho Power it will be permitted 
to write off in 5 years—at 20 percent a year— 
65 percent of the cost of the projected 
Brownlee Dam and 60 percent of the cost of 
the Oxbow Dam, 2 of the 3 low dams it has 
engaged to build, instead of the one high 
Federal dam which clearly was favored by a 
majority of people in the area. The two 
dams are to cost $103 million. 

The effect of the “accelerated amortiza- 
tion” in this case will be to reduce very 
materially the income-tax liability of the 
Idaho Power Co. during the 5-year writeoff 
period. Its tax savings, which will run into 
many millions, represent an interest-free 
loan by the Government. The loss of rev- 
enue must be made up by the rest of us 
during the 5 years the company has the use 
of its tax saving for investment or what- 
ever. While it is true that, at the end of 
the 5 years, the corporation's taxable income 
would be greater in the exact amount, there 
is a good chance that the corporation tax 
rate will be reduced by then. Anyhow, the 
company has the benefit cf the tax-free 
loan. 

How this subsidy affects the rest of us as 
taxpayers and consumern is explained in an 
analysis of how accelerated amortization 
works for the building of new plants to be 
found in the book Monopoly in America, 
written by two men who have served as ad- 
visers of Government agencies and congres- 


sional committees, Dr. Walter Adams, asso- 


ciate professor of economics at Michigan 
State University, and Dr. Horace M. Gray, 
professor of economics at the University of 
Nlinois. Of it they say: 

“The result is a two-directional subsidy. 
Nonprivileged taxpayers are required to 
make good the deficiency in the Federal 
revenue arising from such tax immunity. 
Prom this point of view, the subsidy takes 
the form of an interest-free loan from the 
Treasury in the amount of the tax reduc- 
tions at compound interest over the normal 
life of the new plant. The excess deprecia- 
tion charges over the 5-year period consti- 
tute a capital levy against con- 
sumers to provide part of the capital for the 
new plant. Thus both taxpayers and con- 

- Sumers are penalized for the benefit of the 
private monopoly.” 
RAPPED BY MORSE _ 

Members of Congress from the Pacific 
Northwest who are eomplaining bitterly 
about what Senator Wayne Morse (Oregon 
Democrat) called “another shocking betray- 
al of the public interest” suggest that the 
company was having difficulty getting its 
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financing and was bailed out by the Goy- 
ernment with this subsidy. 3 

The accelerated amortization device, which 
was resorted to in World War II and in the 
Korean war to induce reluctant Industry to 
expand plant capacity, has been constantly 
criticized as special privilege. It was called 
“legalized profiteering” by the Brewster Sen- 
ate committee of the Republican 80th Con- 
gress, 1947-49, and the biggest bonanza 
that ever came down the Government pike” 
by the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

Just recently, an end to it was called for 
by Senator Harry Byrd (Virginia Democrat), 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
also by Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey, who termed it “an artificial 
stimulus of a dangerous type” that favored 
one group over another. He got it suspend- 
ed for a time in certain areas of industry. 
But it is back again in full flower, as we see. 


The Union’s Side of the Kohler Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an article appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the Reverend Edward A. Kel- 
ler, C. S. C., professor of economics at 
the University of Notre Dame. The sub- 
ject of the article was the 3-year-old 
strike of local 833, UAW-CIO, against 
the Kohler Co. at Kohler, Wis. Since 
the article of Reverend Keller has ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
state the company’s side of the matter, 
it would appear to me, and to others who 
feel that both sides should be heard, that 
the union’s side of the story should be 
heard in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
For that reason, I insert into the Recorp 
at this time a letter by Mr. Emil Mazey, 
secretary-treasurer of the UAW-CIO, 
stating clearly the union's side of the 
story. I hope all Members who read the 
article by Father Keller will read the 
answer by Mr. Mazey: 

Apri 24, 1957. 
Rev. Enwarp A. KELLER, C. S. C., 
Professor of Economics, 
University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind, 

Dear REVEREND KELLER: I have before me 
a publication entitled “Human Events” dated 
February 23, 1957, in which an article en- 
titled "Can Reuther’s Boycott Bring Kohler 
to Its Knees?” appears over your name. 

I am shocked at the misrepresentations, 
falsehoods, and complete distortions of the 
truth that appear in your evaluation of the 
Kohler strike, 

Your thesis on the Kohler strike ts biased 
against the union because you have drawn 
conclusions by getting only one side of the 
story. In reading your article, it is obvious 
that you have obtained all of your informa- 
tion from the Kohler Co. and from com- 
ments on the Kohler strike from the big- 
business antilabor press. 

I have carefully checked with the leader- 
ship of Kohler local 833 and with members 
of my staff assisting the local in conducting 
the boycott program, and find that you did 
not consult, interview, or contact any repre- 
sentative of the union, We can, therefore, 
only conclude that you have either per- 
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formed a sloppy and unscientific job in eval- 
uating the Kohler strike or that you are in 
fact wittingly or unwittingly a tool of the 
Kohler Co. because hundreds of thousands 
of copies of your article in Human Events 
is being distributed all over the country by 
the company. 
UNION SEEKS ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


The objective of our union in conducting 
the boycott against the Kohler Co. is not as 
you have improperly concluded from mis- 
quotes and misstatements in the antilabor 
press, “to wreck the Kohler Co.“ The pur- 
pose of our boycott and the purpose of our 
strike is to create sufficient economic pres- 
sure on the Kohler Co. that will enable the 
Kohler workers to win economic justice. 

CONTRACT DEMANDS NOT UNREASONABLE 

In your article you state that the union’s 
demands on the Kohler Co. are unreasonable. 
It is hard for me to understand how you can 
reach such a conclusion, if you carefully 
evaluated the facts. Our union is not seek- 
ing to pioneer at Kohler; we are merely try- 
ing to catch up with the economic and con- 
tractual conditions enjoyed by workers em- 
ployed in the principal competitive plants 
of the Kohler Co., namely, the American 
Standard and Sanitary Co., the Crane Co., 
and the Briggs Manufacturing Co. 

During the course of our negotiations we 
offered to work out the economic and col- 
lective-bargaining agreement within the 
framework of these three contracts. We 
offered to accept an exact copy of the con- 
tracts of any 1 of the 3 corporations, 
and we further agreed that the matters in 
dispute be arbitrated within the framework 
of the contracts of the Kohler Co.’s 3 princi- 
pal competitors. 

If we were seeking economic and contrac- 
tual conditions that would place the Kohler 
Co. at a competitive disadvantage and would 
make it unprofitable for them to operate 
their firm, you might state our demands as 
unreasonable. However, it cannot be 
charged that our demands are unreasonable 
when we are not seeking more than the 
workers employed in competitive plants are 
already enjoying. 

COMPANY BROUGHT ON STRIKE 


The UAW did not seek a strike with the 
Kohler Co., but it has become quite obvious 
that the Kohler Co. was preparing for a strike 
because it notified the union in December of 
1953 of its intention to terminate the con- 
tract, fully 3 months before the expiration 
date of the agreement and before the union 
had served notice on the company of its 
desire to modify the coliective-bargaining 
agreement. 

When the contract expired on February 28, 
1954, the union unsuccessfully sought an ex- 
tension of the agreement in order to give 
the parties more time to try to reach a settle- 
ment of the issues. The company refused 
our request for an extension of the contract, 
but nevertheless, the Kohler workers worked 
for a period of 5 weeks, from March 1 through 
April 5, without a collective-bargaining con- 
tract, in the hopes that the extended period 
of time would enable us to settle our dif- 
ferences. 

The strike was brought on by the com- 
pany’s refusal to bargain in good faith. The 
union had 1 of 2 choices to make; either. 
to unconditionally surrender to the ulti- 
matum of the company which would have 
resulted in an inferior agreement, or to exer- 
cise their rights as free American citizens 
and refuse to allow the Kohler Co. to exploit 


their labor under substandard conditions. 


I don't intend to dignify your misrepre- 
sentations by answering all of them point 
by point. I would like to suggest, however, 
that if you are interested in making an 
objective study of the Kohler strike, that 
you seek an audience with the representa- 
tives of the UAW so that a full explanation 
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of all of the Issues and facts in the Kohler 
dispute can be thoroughly and properly 
aired. 
Sincerely yours, 
Emm Mazer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


“Dulles’ Concept of the Function of the 
Political Reporter and Analyst Is Close 
to That of All Totalitarian States,” Says 
Dorothy Thompson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here an article by the 
political commentor Dorothy Thompson 
on a matter of considerable importance 
to our country. The article appeared in 
the conservative Washington Evening 
Star: 

On THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The exchange of letters between Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the New York 
Times, and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles is a dismaying relevation. 

Superficially, the question at issue was 
whether American press corfespondents 
should be permitted to visit and report on 
Communist China. The Secretary had sug- 
gested in a press conference that a limited 
number might be permitted to go, and their 
reports could be pooled for the news-gather- 
ing community. Sulzberger rejected this 
while admitting that “it would be necessary 
to guard the Department against frivolous 
journalistic adventures by people more in- 
terested in visiting China than in reporting 
what is going on there.” 

Dulles countered that “in our Far Eastern 
policies the United States would be gravely 
imperiled if there were a general infiux of 
Americans into Communist China at this 
time,” and listed reasons such as nonrecogni- 
tion of the regime “so that we cannot issue 
a ‘passport’ to it; the existence of a quasi- 
state of war and the continued application 
of the Trading-With-the-Enemy Act; the il- 
legal jailing of Americans already in China; 
the effect on the free countries of Asia, 
et cetera, * 9 om. 

DULLES’ ARGUMENT 

In Dulles’ whole argument the assumption 
prevails that the function of the writer and 
reporter is to support the foreign policy of 
the United States. He fears that the jour- 
nalists might not all be “responsible”; as- 
serts that foreign policy involves the “accept- 
ance of certain restraints by the American 
people“; makes the extraordinary judgment 
that “constitutional freedom of the press re- 
lates to publication, not the gathering of 
news"; and says flatly that “foreign policy 
cannot succeed unless it channels the ac- 
tivities of our people, and in this respect 
newspapermen have also their * * è patri- 
otic duty.” 

These arguments go far beyond the issue 
of whether or not the ban should be lifted on 
publications and correspondents wishing to 
report on Red China, They assert that the 
State Department must channel their activ- 
ities, even to barring them from areas of vital 
Public interest. If accepted, this doctrine 
would eventually turn every writer and re- 
porter into a Government agent, which is 
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what Dulles apparently means by “respon- 
sible men.“ 
FUNCTION OF REPORTER 


Far more strongly than Sulzberger says, 
it must be stated that Dulles is totally blind 
to the function of the reporter. He does not 
exist to serve the Government but to Inform 
the American people, and to do so with the 
utmost objectivity of which he is capable. 
The line he must hew to is the line of truth, 
and no other. If he is frivolous and irre- 
sponsible, regarding the truth, he will be 
corrected by others, If his revelations do 
not support a Government policy, they may 
lead toa change init. His value is that he is 
not the hired man of any government but a 
reporter and testifer of truth. He is respon- 
sible exactly to the extent that he seeks to 
fulfill this function. And its fulfillment is 
not only his professional duty. It ts his 
patriotic duty. 

The suggestion that freedom of reporting 
can exclude access to facts is extremely dan- 
gerous doctrine. The gleaning of facts is es- 
sential to knowledge, without which the 
right to publish is empty, and its exercise 
irresponsible. 

Dulles’ concept of the function of the 
political reporter and analyst is close to that 
of all totalitarian states, and logically carried 
out in practice would lead to identical results. 

The Secretary's other arguments are smoke 
acreens. But they must be taken up in the 
next column. 


Address, Impact of the Jet Age Upon the 
Hotel Industry, Delivered by Mr. Peter 
Grimm at Cornell University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest hotel training schools in 
the country is at Ithaca, N. Y.—the 
School of Hotel Administration, Cornell 
University. 

This fact has long been recognized by 
Pan American World Airways and its 
100 percent owned subsidiary, Inter- 
continental Hotels Cerp. All of Pan 
American's and Intercontinental’s hotel 
interests are outside the continental 
limits of the United States, which makes 
trained personnel a constantly recurring 
problem. 

However, IHC is handling this prob- 
lem most expeditiously, and in Cornell's 
School of Hotel Administration now are 


many young men and women being 


trained at THC’s expense, for a future 
in the hotel business. 

On May 4, Mr. Peter Grimm, vice 
president, operations of IHC, delivered 
a talk at Cornell. Appropriately enough, 
because of Intercontinental's affiliation 
with Pan American Airways, Mr. 
Grimm's talk was entitled “Impact of 
the Jet Age Upon the Hotel Industry.” 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Recorp Mr. 
Grimm's most interesting. remarks: 

The fact that Byron Calhoun (president 
of Intercontinental Hotels), my colleague, 
could not be with us this evening makes me 
doubly regretful because it was an incident 
that happened to him that illustrates the 
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important tople I am going to discuss with 
you. A few weeks ago he had an interest- 
ing experience. Some of you, in fact, may 
have shared it with him because it hap- 
pened at the opening of a new hotel which 
was well attended by members of the hotel 
industry. But whether you were there or 
not, whether you are a veteran in the hotel 
business or a student at Cornell on the 
threshold of your professional career, I be- 
lieve this small event holds great meaning 
for you. 

It was simple in itself. Mr. Calhoun and 
his friends were on their way up from the 
ground floor to the ballroom three flights 
above. They traveled up on the fine series 
of escalators that link the floors, each of 
the escalators packed tight with guests. At 
the top landing, the foyer of the ballroom 
was crowded with earlier arrivals, so much 
so that they had difficulty getting off the 
eccalator and finding a place to stand. And 
right behind them were streams of later 
arrivals, all being delivered in an endless 
chain to the ballroom floor that scarcely had 
any room left. 

As Byron Calhoun stood watching that 
moving stream of people being carried cease- 
lessly into the vanishing space that was 
supposed to hold them, it struck him that 
here was a symbol of our world in general 
and of our industry in particular. With 
him, I am convinced that changes in travel 
are carrying the hotel industry today into 
a new era. It is an era of excitement and 
opportunity, an era whose dimensions are 50 
vast that they are almost impossible for us 
to grasp. It isan era beginning as the hotel 
opening I've Just described, with an in- 
creasing stream of trevelers arriving steadily 
to occupy rapidly diminishing space. And 
its tremendous problems and promise lie just 
ahead. 

Since this new era is so Important to our 
professional and personal lives, indeed, to 
the whole course of the world in future years, 
it deserves some close examination, 

It is typical of this new era in hotelkeep- 
ing that it is being created by new advances 
in travel. The past eras in the hotel busi- 
ness have all been marked and made by new 
methods of getting from one place to an- 
other. Two centuries ago, when the stage- 
coach began to rumble along the roads of 
Europe and the New World, inns sprang up 
at post stops to serve the adventurous trav- 
eler. Before that time, inns had been found 
mostly in large cities. They were a social 
convenience that stagecoach travel soon 
made a social necessity. And the increas- 
ing numbers of travelers demanded stand- 


‘ards of comfort and cleanliness that raised 


the status of inns from makeshift overnight 
accommodations to places of elegance equal 
to, or better than, those to be found at home, 

In similar fashion, the coming of the 
steamship that could carry larger numbers 
of people at lower prices from one country 
to another had great influence on the loca- 
tion and nature of hotels in the 19th cen- 
tury. At that time, too, the age of the rall- 
roads made its effect upon the hotel business. 
particularly in the United States, hotels grew 
up wherever the railroads went. In fact, the 
railroad companies themselves found it nec- 
essary to put hotels at key stops or at places 
with scenic attraction. And, as all who have 
ever seen that delfghtful movie, The Harvey 
Girls, can testify, their contributions to 
growing communities added up to a lot more 
than just plain board and room. 

During our own lifetimes, of course, we 
have the radical changes created in the hotel 
business by the automobile. Whole new 
concepts of hotel structure, service and loca- 
tion have been brought about by millions of 
motorists free to move on their own and visit 
the places they wish to see. And where both 
the railroad and the automobile particularly 
are concerned, a most intering axiom of 
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the hotel business has been revealed. We 
have found that travel can be more than the 
cause of hotels; travel ean just as signifi- 
cantly be the effect of hotels. If a good hotel 
is built, travelers will find their way to it. 
This axiom is of prime importance to the 
new hotel era that we face with the advent 
of passenger jet transports. 

This new jet era in the hotel business, of 
course, is the product of the air age. It is, 
literally, only a number of months away. 
Most of us do not realize what impact the 
jets will have upon us. We have not begun 
to comprehend the sudden and far-reaching 
changes that will be effected by these planes 
upon the world's society, economy, way of 
life, and upon the hotel industry. 

There are good reasons for our lack of 
understanding. In the first place, the air 
age evolved quickly during World War II 
when business as usual was forgotten by all 
industries, After the war, hotel keeping was 
complicated by shortages and emergencies 
which meant staying on top of the imme- 
diate problems and consequently with little 
time or perspective to look at the long-range 
view. In the second place, the airplane is 
deceptively inconspicuous. Its speed, rela- 
tively small size, and its terminals which 
He on the outskirts of metropolitan centers 
all combine to keep it out of public sight 
and, less understandably, out of the hotel- 
keeper's mind. The manager of a New York 
hotel is impressed by the guest potential 
represented by the arrival of the S. S. Consti- 
tution at her dock. Yet, a single jet aircraft 
has the annual passenger-carrying equiva- 
lent of the Constitution. The fleet of jet air- 
craft now on order by Intercontinental's par- 
ent company, Pan American, alone are equal 
to 44 Constitutions—and all of these will be 
in international service within 3 years’ time. 

I was struck recently by how little these 
implications are realized within our hotel 
industry. The manager of a leading hotel 
in Paris was complaining to me because the 
Queen Mary's arrival in Cherbourg had been 
delayed and, since he had to hold the reserva- 
tions, his occupancy rate was low for the 
night. ; 

“Why do you count so much on the 
ships?" I asked him. “You're getting more 
than 60 percent of your transatlantic busi- 
ness by air.” 

“It seems hard to believe,” he answered, 
“The air travelers don't come in such big 
bunches,” 

In New York City most of the larger hotels 
have representatives meet the big trans- 
atlantic liners, but pay little attention to 
the 2,000 travelers who arrive from abroad 
every day by air. 

Granted that the arrivals by air may ap- 
Pear to be a trickle, the fact is that it is a 
steady one today and today's trickle will be a 
continuous torrent by tomorrow. Moreover, 
the airborne guest represents double the oc- 
cupancy potential compared to the seaborne 
traveler. Of 2 people going to Europe for a 
month's vacation, for example, the 1 who 
arrives by air needs a bed for 28 nights, while 
the 1 who comes by sea needs a bed ashore 
for only 14 nights. 

Already the effect of the air-age pressure 
for hotel rooms can be seen in the hard- 
Pressed hotel business abroad. Normal ports 
of entry to Europe, such as London, Paris, 
and Rome, for example, haye had their hotel 
facilities saturated to the point where air- 
lines have had to try to persuade travelers 
to choose other cities in which to land. 
This situation ls aggravated by the fact that 
many European cities have less rooms avail- 
able than was the case before the war. 
First-class accommodations in some areas of 
Latin America, the Middle East, and Far East 
are even fewer and farther between. 

Meanwhile, American- and foreign-fiag air- 
Mnes—with a present investment of a 
billion dollars in modern piston-engine 
transports—have placed orders for more than 
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a billion and a quarter dollars for jet air- 
liners already entering the production line. 

These jet fleets are required to cope with 
an international travel market increasing in 
leaps and bounds. 

Obviously there is a lag between the in- 
ternational hotel business and the travel 
facilities that are serving it. And the esca- 
lator—that ever-moving ribbon of aircraft— 
is continuously delivering hotel guests, with 
space getting scarcer every day. Moreover 
experience shows the space that does remain 
is sometimes worse than no space at all. 
For today’s traveler is not interested in mag- 
nificence where his lodgings are concerned. 
He wants comfort, convenience, and cleanli- 
ness. He wants plenty of hot water and 
good laundry service. He is not interested 
in enormous rooms and the sort of place 
described by Mark Twain when he wrote: 
“It used to be a good hotel, but that proves 
nothing—I used to be a good boy.” 

And if this is the situation today, what of 
tomorrow? Then the escalator will begin 
to move at twice its present speed. For that 
is exactly what is going to happen with the 
arrival of the jets. A jet aircraft will cut 
today’s short travel time in half. It will 
carry twice as many passengers. When air- 
craft now on order go into service, present 
international passenger travel will more than 
double. 

The jet age will also be felt here at home. 
A jet aircraft, which can make two round- 
trips across the Atlantic daily, will bring as 
many people to this country as it carries 
away. Jets will be using more cities in the 
Midwest, the South, and the Far West as 
ports of entry. This two-way exchange is 
going to have as great, or greater, effect upon 
American hotelmen as upon those who op- 
erate hotels overseas. 

Here we are, then, in a new era of hotel 
keeping, facing on all sides an entirely new 
set of conditions. The question is: How 
can we best meet these conditions so as to 
realize the promise this new era holds? 

One of the first answers, so far as the 
rest of the world is concerned, is that we 
must have more hotels. They must be mod- 
ern hotels, geared to the streamlined age they 
will serve. Intercontinental has had a good 
deal of experience in this respect. The com- 
pany actually came into being due to the 
postwar shortage of usable rooms. Pan 
American Airways, our founding company, 
was asked by the Government to help solve 
this problem in an effort to advance the eco- 
nomic welfare of friendly countries. It had 
the precedent of the railroad hotel building 


behind us—the Canadan Pacific, New York 


Central, Union Pacific, and the C. & O., to 
name a few examples. We needed space for 
the flood of air passengers who wanted, and 
were able to see the world. Starting from 
scratch, we now have 8 modern first-class 
hotels in operation, with 4 more under con- 
struction, and others in the planning stage. 
The bulk of these hotels is in the Latin 


American area, and many in cities, which, 


frankly, had little hotel business before the 
air age began a few short years ago. 

Today their occupancy rate is phenomenal- 
ly high. Many are in the process of being 
enlarged almost before they have been fin- 
ished. Thus, they not only served the emer- 
gency purpose for which they were first 
planned. They have again proven the more 
important point that, with air travel cutting 
down the time and cost factors in travel, a 
good hotel will attract guests and be an 
economic asset to its community. One ex- 
emple ably demonstrates this truth. The 
building of the Tequendama Hotel in the 
city of Bogota, Colombia, more than doubled, 
in 2 years’ time, the number of international 
travelers arriving there by air. And in 1955 
new visitors to that city stayed 140,000 guest- 
Gays and spent more than $4 million, all of 
which represented entirely new dollar in- 
come for Colombia. 
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Building new hotels abroad, then, does 
more than merely solve the problem of space. 
It is a seedbed for economic growth and 
expansion. By providing income and oppor- 
tunity for foreign lands it has the double 
value of making other countries more attrac- 
tive for Americans to visit as well as helping 
to provide the means whereby other peoples 
can visit the United States. Peace, com- 
merce and international understanding are 
the beneficial results of such exchange. 

Of equal importance, and perhaps of 
greater interest to those who are graduating 
from Cornell, is the fact that hotel building 
abroad provides a showcase for American 
hotel management methods and techniques. 
Many of the young people here this evening 
will soon be staffing hotels in all parts of 
the world. Because the jets will bring Beirut 
tomorrow closer than Paris is today, London 
as close as Houston, Paris as close as Denver, 
you will find yourselves in many cultures 
and countries which are still off the beaten 
track. You will have the unique chance 
to demonstrate American friendliness and 
efficiency to peoples whose good will is essen- 
tial to our own national welfare. And may 
I stress the fact that you will have the op- 
portunity to gain from them many lessons 
in understanding and achievement which are 
well worth going halfway round the world 
to learn. 

Both the physical building of hotels and 
the intangible building of confidence in 
America abroad are, of course, vitally im- 
portant to the hotel business if it is going 
to catch up with, and stay abreast of, the 
jet age. Both goals require sizable invest- 
ment of money, time, and talent; and theee 
investments must be made today, for tomor- 
row will be too late. I am hopeful that 
American investors will see the attractive 
field for such investments and make them 
promptly. Only by so doing, I believe, can 
the full potential of the jet era which we 
are entering be realized. But beyond even 
the men, the time, and the money, I hope we 
will bring vision to this task. The rest of 
the world is closely tied to our business to- 
day. To take advantage of that fact calls 
for courage, imagination and skill of the 
highest possible order. 

Just how international the hotel business 
has become should soon be evident here in 
the United States. For the jets will be 
servants of all free peoples and their con- 
venience will be utilized by travelers coming 
here. In simple terms, this means that 
hotelmen all over the United States, in 
Kansas City and Cleveland, for example, will 
have to cope with the problems of currency 
conversion, passports, metric systems, difer- 
ent food habits, unfamiliar national cus- 
toms, and the like. Not only will American 
hotelmen have to become as adept in lan- 
guage and understanding as their counter- 
parts abroad, they also must become pioneers 
in their local communities. They will have 
to gain for their guests from overseas 
friendliness, tolerance, and acceptance from 
hometown neighbors and business associates, 

The new conditions facing American hotel- 
men at home and abroad will undoubtedly 
bring many changes in studying how to op- 
erate and in actually operating hotels. 
Schools such as Cornell, for example, should 
perhaps be thinking of how best to modify 
and expand their courses. Greater knowl- 
edge of languages, for instance, will become 
essential to successful hotelkeeping here in 
the United States in the same manner as 
it now is abroad. A wider background of 
appreciation for other cultures, climates, 
and ways of getting things done will cer- 
tainly be required of the many young 
Americans who will soon find themselves 
working in hotels abroad. Business habits 
which include mid-day siestas and late 
dining hours, national codes of law which 
differ from ours, social taboos in other coun- 
tries, and dozens of other differences will 
have to be accepted. 
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Accepting them, of course, is really learn- 
ing. And I have yet to meet the hotelman 
who could not improve his efficiency by 
learning something new, or whose real 
success could not be measured by his ability 
to change and grow with the times. Know- 
ing this gives me real condfience that we will 
more than meet the demands the jet age 
will put upon our talents and resources, We 
hotelmen and women should never forget 
that the tools of travel and tourism are 
transportation and hotels, and that both 
tools are equally important. 

So far we have been discussing the effects 
of this new era upon our business directly. 
But I believe we should also look at the 
broader picture if we are to.do our job well. 
The new era in the hotel business, of course, 
is only a part of a whole new era in the world. 
Everywhere economies are expanding and 
peoples are anxious to better themselves. 
Nations wish to develop their human and 
natural resources, to grow, become strong 
and contribute as active members of the 
family of nations. 
long known the benefit of such advantages 
and is officially committed to helping other 
nations achieve them. We do this not out 
of some fuzzy philanthropic sense but in 
the clear knowledge that our own economic 
strength and security depend upon peace 
and prosperity in the rest of the world. They 
depend, too, upon mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 

The jet age offers great hope in this direc- 
tion. The exchange of people on a mass 
basis, which will become a reality with fast, 
low-fare jet travel, will help to quicken 
international economic growth. It will 
speed the adoption of modern industrial 
techniques. It will hasten the process of 
understanding among nations. As I see it, 


the jet age will not create one uniform world 


but, rather, a world whose many diverse 
strengths can be utilized by its different peo- 
ples. In such a world all nations will give. 
But they will be net gainers because so many 
other nations will be giving in return. 

The threshold of this desirable exchange 
will be our hotels. The stranger in a coun- 
try, whether he is a Pakistani in Washington 
or an American in Ankara, will have his im- 
pressions formed by what he experiences in 
the lobby, the public rooms and in his own 
room in his hotel. If he meets with courtesy, 
consideration, comfort—if he is genuinely 
helped by the hotel staff which is his host— 
he will carry and generate the good will 
which our world needs so much. His social 
and business dealings will be pleasant and 
constructive. A stranger no longer, he will 
want to travel to many places and will be 
anxious to come back soon. If, however, he 
encounters lack of understanding, neglected 
facilities, and discourteous treatment, the 
world is the loser. Its welfare and hopes 
have been set back. 

To be a hotelman in this new era, then, 
demands from us more than conventional 
efficiency. We must be leaders on the fron- 
tiers of cooperation among peoples. We 
are going to have to be ready to see that our 
business is a matter of more than rooms and 
meals, and that the rates we charge cover 
many intangibles without which the world 
will find it hard to advance. 

This is a big job for all of us—for those 
already in the hotel business and for you 
young people about to leave Cornell and join 
us in the critical area of advancing the 
world's hopes for a better life. The satisfac- 
tions in doing this job well are immeasurable. 
The need for us to begin ls urgent. Peace- 
ful armadas of jets are about to take to the 
skles, bringing our hotel industry—and our 
world—the greatest era it has ever known. 


Our own country has 
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Looking Back at Some Sad Sacking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News, of 
May 15, 1957: 


LOOKING Back at Some Sap SACKING: PER- 
HAPs MONTY SHOULD REMEMBER AFRICA AND 
NORMANDY LAPSES 


(By John M. Virden, colonel, USAF (retired), 
editor, American Weekend) 


(Note.—Col. John M. Virden, United States 
Air Force (retired), is a former Regular of- 
ficer, retired for physical disability in 1953. 
He served in the 14th Air Force in India, 
Burma, and China, in World War II. His 
last duty was with General Eisenhower's 
NATO staff in Europe in 1951-53. Colonel 
Virden has written extensively on the Battle 
of Gettysburg and lectured on the Civil 
War at the War College. He confesses “the 
Yankees shot my grandpa at Little Round- 
top. I've spent half my life trying to find 
out why.) 


“THE OLD MEN 

“We shall peck out and discuss and dissect, 

And evert and extrude to our mind, 
The flaccid tissues of long-dead issues, 

Offensive, to God and mankind 
Precisely like vultures over an ox 

That an Army has left behind.” 

Kipling. 

Two aged generals stood on a rocky hill- 
side in Adams County, Pa., just south of the 
town of Gettysburg last week and rudely 
second-guessed two better generals who 
fought.a battle on that spot 94 years earlier. 

Reed-voiced Field Marshal the Viscount 
Montgomery, of Alamein, 69, and General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 66, agreed 
that they would have sacked“ both Gens. 
R. E. Lee and George Gordon Meade for what 
these two old soldiers regarded as Messrs. 
Lee and Meade’s bumbling in that crucial 
battle in the American Civil War, fought on 
July 1, 2, 3, 1863. 

Perhaps because of his more intimate 
knowledge of the South's low boiling point 
when “Marse Robert” is criticized, President 
Eisenhower tempered the bad mouthing 
Monty gave the two able generals who di- 
rected the most important battle ever fought 
on the North American Continent, 

The supreme allied commander in Europe 
in World War II credited General Lee with 
“good troop handling.” Most historians 
agree that this is exactly where General 
Lee’s battle “broke into pieces,” as the Pres- 
ident put it. 

FACTS RECALLED 


It is still a fact that the amazingly awk- 
ward troop handling by Lt. Gen. Dick Ewell, 
commanding the Confederate 2d Corps, on 
the night of July 1, 1863, negated the smash- 
ing success the Confederates achieved at 
Gettysburg earlier on that fateful day. 

By late afternoon of that first day General 
Ewell's corps had fought their way through 
the town and lapped around the base of a 
rocky, thickety little promentory known as 
Culps Hill (named for a Pennsylvania 
farmer who had sons In both the Union and 
Confederate Armies). From the top of 
Culps Hill, General Ewell's guns could rake 
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the whole Union fishhook line along Ceme- 
tery Ridge. General Ewell knew this, so did 
General Lee. The gray Virginian rode over 
to General Ewell's headquarters, under a 
grape arbor in a farmhouse yard, and urged 
his newest corps commander to assault the 
key position while day’s light still held, 

The one-legged Dick Ewell smoked his pipe, 
thought it over, while the Federals poured 
troops onto Culp's Hill, regiment by regi- 
ment. When General Ewell finally jumped 
off in a confused night attack his men fired 
on each other in the dark thickets (so did 
the Union troopers) and at the end of this 
bloody assault General Ewell was right back 
in his trenches at the foot of the hill. 

His troops had been anything but well 
handled. In the dark hot night disgusted 
rebel infantrymen lay around grumbling, 
“Oh, God, If only Old Jack was here 
we'd be on top of that damn little hill in 
10 minutes.” 

STONEWALL ABSENT 


But their old corps commander, Stonewall 
Jackson, had been in his grave since the 
previous May, cut down by his own men as 
he rode in the rainy darkness at Chancellors- 
ville. General Lee was still General Lee; he 
knew what to do and when to do it. He'd 
never needed to make more than a sugges- 
tion to Stonewall Jackson. 

On the second day of this crucial battle 
General Lee tried to redeem General Ewell's 
tardy failure by sending Lieut, Gen. James 
“Old Pete” Longstreet’s big first corps 
against the extreme left of the Union posi- 
tion. This assault was to hit almost 5 miles 
from where General Ewell’s men had made 
their bloody stab. 

An attack that was expected at first dawn 
didn't roll until the middle of that hot July 
afternoon. When the Arkansawyers, Ala- 
bamans, and Texans got the word to “Go git 
em,“ they went after Little Round Top, the 
Peach Orchard, the Wheat Field, and Devil's 
Den with a wild rebel yell rolling up and 
down their gray ranks. They fought like 
Pete Longstreet's men always fought. It 
was not their fault that their magnificent 
effort was 12 hours late. 

DIDN'T GIVE QUARTER 

But their disjointed assault broke down 
again when they hit the old Regular Army 
Infantry regiments around Devil's Den. 
These hard-faced old Indian fighters never 
asked any quarter and they didn't give any. 

One lanky 3d Arkansas rifleman (every 
man a volunteer) yelled across at them, “Hey, 
Yanks, you ort to know you ain't fighting 
the conscripts this time.” ` a 

“Yeah, bygod, you ain't up against the 
shoe clerks either, brother. Just keep com- 
in,’ we'll still be right here.“ 

No men ever fought better than General 
Longstreet's men, unless it was the old Regu- 
lars who stopped them, but few would de- 
clare that these men were well handled by 
Pete Longstreet, nor that Pete carried out 
what General Lee had told him to do. Nor 
did he do it. He did not attack as early as 
possible, as General Lee, as was his gentle 
custom, suggested. 

All in all, old soldier Eisenhower's remarks 
about Messrs. Lee and Meade’s generalship 
were milder than the reedy criticism voiced 
by Viscount Montgomery, as he stood on this 
rocky hillside covered by reporters and pho- 
tographers. 

Our British cousins, twice removed, have 
a positive genius for “baiting the Americans” 
and Monty hit a high point in this studied 
art when he referred to General Lee as “that 
guy” and called General Lee's decision to 
make one last desperate lunge at the Union 
center (Pickett's charge) as “monstrous, 
just monstrous.” 
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This kind of talk raises the hackles all up 
and down the creeks and the bayous south 
of Baltimore, west of Charleston. 


A REAL SLUR 


Yankees are generally slower burners than 
are the Unreconstructed Rebels of Dixieland, 
but the Yankees finally got the point, that 
Monty had laid a “monstrous” slur on Gen- 
eral Meade, too. After all, they reasoned, 
General Meade was the only Federal Gen- 
eral who had been able to stop General Lee 
up to July 1863, that General Meade had 
fought his Army of the Potomac better than 
anybody had ever fought it before. He 
stopped General Lee cold for 3 days in 
a row, and turned back the best army the 
South had ever, or could ever, put into the 
field. 

Yet Field Marshal Montgomery declared 
Tepeatediy that he would have “sacked” 
General Meade, as well as General Lee, but 
for different reasons. 

Monty. is possibly the last battle captain 
who should criticize General Meade for al- 
lowing “that guy“ (Lee) to escape. Mem- 
ories of Erwin Rommel's little game of blind 
man's buff in the western desert of north 
Africa are still too green, Then there is 
the matter of the Falaise pocket in Nor- 
mandy when, if Monty had taken a little 
less time to “tidy up my tail” (clean up the 
rear area of the battlefield) the trap would 
have been snapped shut on the best army 
the Germans ever fielded, and the war endéd 
almost a year sooner. That road from Caen 
to the Remagen bridgehead was long and 
bloody. It put a lot of gold stars in the 
service flags across America. 

Others may recall that Monty's jaw of the 
giant pincer seemed to move a little slower 
than General Patton's jaw and again a por- 
tion of Hitler's army slipped out of a trap in 
the Battle of the Bulge. 

It seems to us that it ill behooves the field 
marshal to slur General Meade, who fought 
the undisputed champ and stopped him, but 
in so doing so weakened his own Army of the 
Potomac that to have fallen on General Lee 
would have been to invite disaster. 

This reporter is, rather obviously, of Con- 
federate origin. But the fact is that Ike 
and Monty’s remarks sadden more than 
anger. We doubt that either would have 
voiced such remarks in the military prime of 
their lives, 


“The Lamp of our Youth will be utterly 
out: 

But we shall subsist on the smell of it, 

And whatever we do we shall fold our 
hands, 

And suck our gums and think well of it. 

We shall be perfectly pleased with our 
work 

And that is the perfectest Hell of it.” 

—Kipling. 


Priest of Note Rates Salute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Daily News on May 8, 1957, 
concerning Father John Positano, who 
is now a curate of the Holy Rosary Cath- 
olic Church, Lawrence, Mass, in my 
congressional district, 
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Priest or Note Rates SALUTE; CLERGYMAN 
WITH A CLARINET 
(By Jerry Gaghan) 

Father John Positano was on the floor at 
Palumbo's giving out with the hot licks while 
the Jaye Brothers ran through their frenzied 
routine of Rag Mop in Italian. It made a 
smash finale for the 2-hour show, which the 
priest, incidentally, emceed. The affair was a 
homecoming for Father Positano, former 
pastor of St. Nicholas Church here, who was 
shifted to a new charge in Lawrence, Mass., 
4 years ago. 

A crowd of more than 400 parishioners and 
friends welcomed him and in the audience 
were some two score performers. Like the 
Jaye Brothers, all of these entertainers got 
their start with Father John's USO troupes. 
The clarinet-tooting cleric, whose full face 
and horn-rimmed glasses remind of Benny 
Goodman, has been taking acts to veterans 
hospitals and military installations for the 
last 14 years. National chaplain of the Ital- 
ian War Veterans Association, the guest of 
honor received ietters of. commendation 
from the White House, the Governor of Mas- 
sachuetts, and heads of veterans and civic 
organizations. 


Loyalty Day Award to Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to herewith insert an address 
by Rutherford Day, chairman, Loyalty 
Day Committee, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, in presentation of the Loyalty 
Day award to Vice President RICHARD M. 
NIXON. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS or RUTHERFORD DAY, CHAIRMAN, 
Loyatry Day COMMITTEE, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS, DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, IN PRESENTATION OF LOYALTY 
Day Awarp, May 1, 1957, To RicHarp M. 
Nixon, Vice PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


When we speak of loyalty, whereof do we 
speak? 

Do we speak of loyalty to a few pretty bits 
of cloth that go to make up our flag? No; 
because colors fade and cloth will decay. 

Do we speak of loyalty to a certain 
geographical area of the North American 
Continent? No; because many of our coun- 
try's greatest achievements have been out- 
side the then geographical area of the United 
States. 

Do we speak of loyalty to a single people 
who happen, by accident of birth or con- 
formity to immigration quotas, to be 
American citizens in our melting pot of na- 
tions and creeds? No; for obsession with 
ourselves is not consistent with the impact 
of America upon its friends and even its 
enemies throughout the world. 

Nor do we speak of loyalty to a fixed and 
predetermined economic system, king cotton 
or empire preference or any immutable 
nostrum. \ 

What then do we mean when we speak of 
loyalty? 

It is more an idea and an ideal that 
creates an atmosphere in which the indi- 
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vidual is nourished, that his capabilities may 
develop, that he may lead a life of dignity and 
worth. This ideal does not seek that men be 
kings or gods and neither does it allow them 
to be crushed and stifled into peonage and 
servility. We guarantee neither success nor 
failure, but only that man is free to walk 
the path of his own destiny. 

Rather it is the dream and the ideal to 
say to mankind: 

“Here is a society where all men may do 
their utmost if they will. Be there neither 
aspiration to godhead nor degeneration to 
bestiality, it is enough that here are men, 
who want to be no more, but who want to be 
the best of themselves.” 

So when we speak of loyalty, it is to be the 
promise and the chance in each of us to 
fulfill himself and in doing so to benefit not 
only himself and his neighbors, but the 
whole family of man. 

Thus it is especially appropriate to honor 
a man who has made of a hitherto much ill- 
used office a strong power in our domestic 
and foreign affairs. A man who, even at a 
very high level, is capable of rising above 
what, in former times, were conceived to be 
the limitations of his office. This man has 
made an unprecedented record during his 
tenure of the Vice Presidency, with his vigor 
and capability. With his own achievements 
he has brought new dignity and scope to 
his position and, in turn, to the affairs of 
our country. No one could imagine that 
henceforth the Vice Presidency could be a 
sinecure or an easy job. 

He has made us friends and spread under- 
standing of our dreams and purpose. 

He is a man in humanity's highest sense. 


Need for District of Columbia Garnishee 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
presently legislation pending before the 
District of Columbia Committee the en- 
actment of which is urgently needed 
here in the District. I refer to H. R, 
7035 introduced by the chairman, Mr. 
McMILLAN, on April 18, 1957. 

The following articles, written by 
Emerson Beauchamp, appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on April 7 and 
8, 1957. I commend these articles to 
the attention of our colleagues, 

Pay GARNISHEES Hrr 800 a WEEK HERE 

(By Emerson Beauchamp) 

Every week some 800 District wage earners 
report for their pay, only to be told they 
can’t get it without a municipal court 
order. 

Their salaries have been garnisheed. 

The court is glutted with nearly 3,500 
garnishments every month, which adds up 
to more than 41,000 a year. An estimated 
80 percent of them are filed by a small 
group of stores which do most of their 
business on a “dollar down, dollar a week” 
basis. 

In small-claims court, where about one- 
fourth of the ents are filed, they 


account for an estimated 40 percent of all 
court business, 
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Every week business houses, large and 
small, whose employees are attached, are 
forced to spend time and money processing 
these garnishments, One firm, employing 
5,000 persons, received 800 attachments last 
year—more than 15 a week. It cost an 
estimated $15 to process each one, for a 
total expense of 812.000. 

When an employer receives a notice of 
garnishment, he must hold the employee's 
entire paycheck and, within 10 days, notify 
Municipal Court that he has done so. He 
may also claim an exemption if the employee 
is entitled to it. 

The first $200 of the monthly salary of a 
head of a house is exempt from attachment, 
and a single person has a $60 exemption. 
But the exemption is not automatic. It 
must be claimed, and the court cannot grant 
it until the employer flles his reply to the 
notice of garnishment, 

Meanwhile, the employee goes without his 

salary. 
If it's all he has to live on, he must put 
himself further into debt (if he can get a 
loan) or turn to private charity. He isn’t 
eligible for public assistance, because he has 
a job. 

; FIRED BY SOME COMPANIES 

He may not have a job for long, however. 
Some companies fire any employee who gets 
garnisheed three times. 

Critics of garnishment do not question 
the right of a creditor to collect what’s due 
him. But they raise two questions: 

(1) Is it fair to take a man’s entire salary 
away from him, even temporarily? 

(2) Do easy-credif stores extend credit 
in the knowledge that they can attach a 
customer’s wages when he misses a pay- 
ment? 

Many of the large business houses in 
Washington say the garnishments they re- 
ceive are always against the lowest-paid and 
least-educated employes, who have bought 
more than they can pay for. If the credit 
stores had investigated, say these employers, 
they never would have allowed these people 
to buy so much on time.” 

TELL OF FEW INQUIRIES 


One firm, which received about 650 garnish- 
Ments against its employees from credit 
stores last year, said not more than a dozen 
inquiries were received from the stores about 
prospective customers. 

The same firm reported that one of its 
employees, a waitress who averaged between 
$30 and 845 a week in take-home pay, went 
into a credit store with her husband and 
three small daughters and bought $425 
worth of clothes, agreeing to pay $5 a week. 
She later told her boss the store asked no 
questions about how much she and her hus- 
band made, 

Her husband later abandened the family, 
and the wife was stuck with the debt. When 
she failed to meet a payment, the store 
attached her salary. Because she was not 
the head of a house, she couldn't qualify 
for the $200-a-month exemption from gar- 
nishment, and the store took her entire pay- 
check. 

Further evidence of bad-faith credit, em- 
Ployers contend, is that the credit stores 
will continue selling to a customer whose 
wages they have garnisheed—sometimes let- 
ting him make another purchase before the 
first one is paid for. 


STORES DENY BAD FAITH 


One employer told of a man on his payroll 
who bought $150 worth of clothes from a 
credit store last fall. Just before Christmas 
the store garnisheed his wages. When he 
went to the store to ask for an extension of 
time, the salesman told him, “You need 
something new for Christmas,” and per- 
suaded him to buy an $89 overcoat. 

The credit stores deny they extend bad- 
faith credit. Evidence of employment may 
be enough to establish credit, one manager 
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said, but not necessarily. He denied that 
his store would sell to a man whose wages 
had been attached until the debt was cleared 
up, but he added: “Some people pay up 
after garnishment and become good cus- 
tomers,” 

Another manager said he didn't know of 
any stores which sell on time without a credit 
investigation. But if a man shows you he 
is employed and wants to buy a piece of mer- 
chandise, what are you going to do—tell him 
he can't have it?” he said. 

Several years ago, a campaign was waged 
against bad faith credit under the leadership 
of Municipal Court Judge Milton S. Kron- 
heim, Jr. 

In 1949, Judge Kronheim, sitting in small 
claims court where cases of $50 or less are 
tried, ruled against a store which tried to 
collect $12 from a nearly blind laborer who 
made $18 a week. 

The man had bought a $15 pair of shoes 
from a street salesman, paying $3 down and 
agreeing to pay $1 a week. He never wore the 
shoes. A week after the sale, he phoned the 
store and tried tò give them back. The com- 
pany sued for the balance due. 


CALLED SALE A GAMBLE 


Judge Kronheim threw out the claim, call- 
ing the sale a gamble or a bad business mis- 
take. 

The municipal court of appeals reversed his 
decision, commenting: “Distressing cases of 
apparent overcharges and overselling are 
often encountered but we know of no remedy 
under existing law except that of education 
of the buying public.” 

At Judge Kronheim's request, Representa- 
tive Cetter, Democrat of New York, intro- 
duced in 1950 legislation to authorize a small 
claims court judge to decide for a defendant 
if the court decided credit had been extended 
in bad faith, 

The provision never became law, but Con- 
gress later enacted another section of the 
Celler bill, designed in part to discourage 
stores from extending easy credit in bad 
faith. This legislation established the pres- 
ent $200 monthly exemption from garnish- 
ment for a head of a house. Previously the 
figure had been $100. President Truman 
signed it on April 15, 1952. 

Man Owes More To Store AFTER EIGHT 

GARNISHMENTS 


A Washington employee of a large firm 
owed a credit store 896.25, 

The store got a judgment against him 
last November 1 and began attaching his 
wages on November 13. 

By February 7. after 5 garnishments, the 
store had collected $23.87. In the mean- 
time, the employee had paid $13 on his 
own. 

On March 12, after 3 more garnishments, 
the employer was notified the man had been 
credited with $14.72 on his account. Court 
costs and interest had taken the rest. He 
now owed $81.53 plus $19 in new costs and 
interest. 

Thus after 4 months, 8 garnishments, and 
payments by the debtor totaling $36.87, his 
original $96.25 debt stood at 6100.53. 


Bar Asks Cone Limrr IN Pay GARNISHMENTS 

A wage earner who gets garnished would 
be assured of finding something in his pay 
envelope under a proposed amendment to 
the District Code. ö 

The amendment, which was drafted by a 
subcommittee of the District Bar Associa- 
tion’s municipal court committee, would 
provide that only 10 percent of the salary of 
the head of a house could be attached. For 
a single person, the figure would be 15 per- 
cent. Only that amount would be withheld 
from a pay check by the employer. 

Patterned after the New York statutes, 
the amendment bears the indorsement of the 
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full municipal court committee and the 
muncipal court Judges. 

Under present law, when an employer re- 
ceives a garnishment notice, he must hold 
the entire pay check. Part of the debtor's 
Salary is exempt from attachment—$200 a 
month if he is the head of a house, $60 if 
he is a single person—but the exemption is 
not automatic. It has to be claimed, and 
the employer is not S to release any 
hart of the pay untli municipal court has 
allowed the exemption. Meanwhile, the em- 
ployee does without his pay. Unless he 
claims his exemption or his employer does 
it for him, he may never get any of his 
money back. 

The proposed amendment would eliminate 
this squeeze on the debtor and relieve him 
of the responsibility for claiming an exemp- 
tion he may not know he's entitled to. 

The amendment also provides that one at- 
tachment would act as a lien against a debt- 
or’s pay—10 or 15 percent each pay period 
until the debt is paid. 

Backers say this would reduce the work- 
load at Municipal Court, where nearly 3,500 
garnishments are now filed every month. 
Under present law, a garnishment applies 
only to a single pay check; to attach a sec- 
ond one, the creditor must go to court again. 

A third provision of the amendment is de- 
signed to eliminate the present dog-eat-dog 
aspect of the garnishment process. As it 
now stands, if creditor A garnishees a man's 
salary this week, creditor B is likely to be 
first in line next week to put In his claim. 
Creditor A, meanwhile, also will be back in 
court to get the next installment on his own 
account. 

The new law would provide that, once a 
garnishment is issued, all other would-be 
collectors must wait. Thus a man who had 
incurred too many debts would be assured 
time to pay them off in installments he 
could afford. 

Backers of the proposed amendment also 
point out that it would work to the benefit 
of creditors at the same time it eliminates 
the present hardship on debtors. Under 
present law, a creditor may find himself out 
in the cold if his customer makes less than 
the minimum exempt salary. The debtor 
suffers by losing his pay check temporarily, 
but if he claims his exemption, his creditor 
can't get a cent. 

ASSURANCE TO CREDITOR 


The amendment, by substituting a per- 
centage exemption, would assure the creditor 
of collecting his money, though he might 
have to wait a while for it. 

Another argument advanced in favor of the 
amendment is that it would solve a problem 
which crops up in Juvenile court when a run- 
away father is unable to provide mainte- 
nance because his salary has been attached. 

Meanwhile, at least one large Washington 
firm is taking steps of its own to cut down 
the number of garnishments among its em- 
ployees through educating them about the 
evils of indiscriminate buying on credit. 

Education of the buying public was the 
remedy recommended in 1950 by the munici- 
pal court of appeals when it refused to void 
the sale of a $15 pair of shoes to an $18-a- 
week laborer. - : 

At least one large company in another city 
has made a sizable cut in the number of 
garnishments it receives through educating 
its employees. A farm-machinery manufac- 
turer in Milwaukee reduced attachments 
against its workers from 1,406 to 383 in 3 
years by counseling employees and insisting 
that credit stores check with the firm before 
garnisheeing. 

The Washington firm, which received 800 
garnishments among its 5,000 employees last 
year, began a systematic attack on the prob- 
lem early this year. 

Every week, the case history of an employee 
who overextended his credit is posted on all 
company bulletin. boards. Employees are 
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urged to buy only what they can afford and to 
notify the company counselor immediately 
if they get too deep in debt. j 

“We've just begun,” a company spokesman 
gaid, but we have high hopes.“ 

Another large firm here reported a substan- 
tial reduction in garnishments through ini- 
tiating a more rigid firing policy. After three 
attachments, an employee is discharged. 

Other firms are opposed to firing employees 
who get garnisheed, preferring to keep even 
the habitual victims on if they are good 
workers otherwise, and help them get out of 
debt. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code. title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report. shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not’ inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
epective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope ow Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time ‘to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 742-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction ig necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks it manu- 
3 pave fs 2 not been returned in 
e for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and Proceed with the 
Printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date hen 
Its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication, In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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and Hruska. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, 
Kennedy, McNamara, Morse, Thurmond, 
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Allott, and Cooper. 
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Messrs, Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 
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Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
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of Missouri, 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sixth judicial circuig: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Kentucky, Michigan, hio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Ilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Wyoming. 


Recovery, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, quietly, 
but very effectively, in 15 Michigan 
cities, and across the Nation, Recovery, 
Inc., has been working wonders with 
nervous and mental patients. 

I have been most impressed with the 
work of Recovery, Inc. This is a self- 
help technique through which rehabili- 
tated mental patients work individually 
and in groups to rehabilitate others. To 
me it seems as if we might be on the 
verge of a significant advance on the 
frontier of mental health. Mental ill- 
ness has reached serious proportions in 
our country—serious, at least, in rela- 
tion to the facilities we have to cope 
with the problem. 

Last summer I asked the National 
Institute of Mental Health to study Re- 
covery's work, and I am pleased to re- 
port that the study has just gotten un- 
derway. If the study team reports fa- 
vorably, Recovery’s pioneering methods 
will be brought within reach of addi- 
tional thousands of people, for they will 
have been approved for use in hospitals 
and mental institutions. 

Since 1937, when the late Dr. Abra- 
ham A. Low developed the self-help tech- 
“nique, Michigan has played a leading 
role in the work. -Mrs. Treasure Rice, of 
Brighton, who has spearheaded Recov- 
ery, Inc. in our State, reports that 1,200 
persons in 90 groups are meeting weekly 
in Michigan alone. Activity is well ad- 
vanced throughout the rest of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp ar- 
ticles which have appeared in three great 
Michigan dailies—the Detroit News, the 
Detroit Times, and the Detroit Free 
Press—about the work of Recovery, Inc. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Detroit Times of February 10, 
1957] 
UNITED STATES STUDYING SELP-HELP PLAN ron 
NERVOUS PATIENTS 

Senator Porrer announced here today that 
a study of Recovery, Inc, a self-help system 
for nervous and former mental patients, had 
been started on a national basis. 

He said the chief purpose of the study was 
to determine whether the methods of Re- 
covery, Inc., were sultable for use in mental 
hospitals, 

Forrxx directed the Institute of Mental 
Health to make the study. This division of 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has contracted with the 
Joint Committee on Mental Illness and 
Health to do the research, The joint com- 
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mittee, with headquarters at Cambridge, 
Mass., is a national private organization. 


MEMBER OF COMMITTEE 


Porrer, a member of the Mental Health 
Appropriation Subcommittee, said the success 
of Recovery, Inc., system among patients out- 
side the hospitals was sufficient to warrant an 
investigation of its possibilities for use in 
such institutions. He said: 

“I am impressed with the potential of 
Recovery, Inc., as a means of helping solve 
the problem of mental illness, one of the 
most devastating, expensive ailments of our 
times. I have seen Recovery in action and 
have talked with many people who have been 
helped. 7 

“At a national meeting, I saw hundreds of 
former nervous and mental patients who, 
after being helped by Recovery, are now ded- 
icating their lives to helping their less for- 
tunate fellow human beings who might be in 
institutions at public expense for such 
assistance. 

NO FUND APPEAL 


“This national volunteer organization, op- 
erating without any public financing or ap- 
peals for funds, has demonstrated its worth 
by rehabilitating thousands of persons who 
can be used as case histories.” 

Recovery, Inc., was organized in 1937 by a 
small group of patients of the late Dr. Abra- 
ham A. Low, M. D., prominent Chicago psy- 
chiatrist, State alienist, and University of 
Illinois educator, who developed the recovery 
techniques to prevent chronic psychoneurotic 
disorders and to prevent relapse and possible 
recommitment of former mental patients. 

When they join Recovery, nervous and for- 
mer mental patients are in the grip of a wide 
variety of nervous symptoms and fears result - 
Ing from tenseness. 

From the Detroit Free Press of February 10, 
1957] 
For Usr IN MENTAL HOSPITALS— UNITED STATES 
STUDIES Recovery, Inc. 


Can Recovery, Inc., the self-help system 
that has proved so effective in Michigan for 
nervous and former mental patients, benefit 
those still in mental hospitals? 

Senator Porrrer (Republican, of Michigan), 
a member of the Mental Health Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, will seek to find out 
through a national study, he announced 
Saturday. 

A contract for the research has been made 
with the Joint Committee on Mental Illness 
and Health, Cambridge, Mass., a private or- 
ganization directed by Dr. Jack R. Ewalt. 

The actual project, however, will come 
under supervision of Dr. Robert Felix, head 
of the Institute of Mental Health, a division 
of the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

“I am impressed with the potential of 
Recovery, Inc., as a means of helping solve 
the problem of mental illness, one of the 
most devastating, expensive ailments of our 
times,” Senator POTTER said. 

“I have seen Recovery in action and have 
talked with many persons who have been 
helped. 

“At a national meeting I saw hundreds 
of former nervous and mental patients who, 
after being helped by Recovery, are now dedi- 
cating their lives to helping their less for- 
tunate human beings who might be in in- 
stitutions at public expense but for such 
assistance.” 

Senator Porrer stressed that “the oppor- 
tunity Recovery offers may be too important 


to be ignored without thorough investiga- 
tion. 

“This national volunteer organization, op- 
erating without any public financing or ap- 
peals for funds, has demonstrated its worth 
ih Saati tte ts thousands of persons,” he 

He expressed the belief the principle can 
be applied on a broader base which would 
lead to a substantial reduction of mental- 
care expense, 

Michigan has played a leading role in the 
history of Recovery, Inc. At present, there 
are more than 1,200 persons receiving help in 
90 groups which meet each week in 15 Michi- 
gan cities, 

The national organization was founded in 
1937 by the late Dr. Abraham A. Low, M. D., 
Chicago psychiatrist, State allenist, and Uni- 
versity of Illinois educator. 

He developed the self-help technique to 
prevent chronic psychoneurotic disorders and 
to prevent relapse and possible recommit- 
ment of former mental patients, 

Ten persons were meeting regularly in the 
Brighton home of Mrs, Theasure Rice in 1953 
when the Free Press first reported the Michi- 
gan movement, After several articles in the 
Free Press Sunday magazine, hundreds suc- 
cessfully sought help. 

Mrs. Rice, who had used Recovery, Inc., to 
help emerge from behind her own fears and 
anxieties, since has guided the steady expan- 
sion of the organization throughout the 
State. 

Neryous and mental patients, when they 
join Recovery, Inc., are in the grip of a wide 
variety of nervous symptoms and fears re- 
sulting from tenseness. 

Particularly distressing are the terrifying 
panics and depressions, fear of hamning one- 
self or others, fear of physical collapse or of 
losing one’s mind, fear of being alone or of 
being with people. 

Physical symptoms include dizziness, heart 
palpitations, tremors, feeling of unreality, 
nausea, diarrhea, constipation, sweats, throat 
“locking,” sleeplessness and fatigue, head- 
ache, and miscellaneous aches and pains. 

The Recovery, Inc., technique is to have a 
physician check for physical Hiness. 

If none is found the person is shown how 
to control nervous tension through the 
realization that other persons face the same 
challenge. 

Mrs. Rice, who is State chairman, has 
pointed out that there is no quick method to 
relieve tension but through application of 
Recovery, Inc., principles in meeting with 
others who have the same problem, normal 
living is attainable. 

Recovery, Inc., groups are functioning in 23 
of the 48 States. 


[From the Detroit News] 

Porrer Laups Recovery, Inc.—Srupy SELF- 
HELP System FoR Ex-MENTAL PATIENTS 
A national research organization has be- 

gun a study of Recovery, Inc., self-help sys- 

tem for neryous persons and former mental 
patients, Senator Porrer announced here 

Saturday. 

He said the chief purpose of the study is 
to determine whether Recovery methods, 
highly successful among the general popula- 
tion, are suitable for use in mental hospitals. 

Recovery, Inc., which is to nervous and 
former mental patients what Alcoholics 
Anonymous is to persons with drinking prob- 
lems, has organized groups in 23 States, but 
is strongest in Michigan under the leader- 
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ship of Mrs. Treasure Rice, of Brighton, the 
Senator said. 

Porrer, a member of the Mental Health 
Appropriations Subcommittee, said the In- 
stitute of Mental Health (IMH), a division 
of the Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education, was directed to make the study. 

The IMH, headed by Dr. Robert Felix, con- 
tracted with the Joint Committee on Mental 
Illness and Health to do the research. The 
joint committee is a national private organi- 
gation with headquarters at Cambridge, Mass. 
Its director is Dr. Jack R. Ewalt. 

In Michigan, Recovery is giving help to 
more than 1,200 persons in 15 cities. More 
than a score of such groups meet in Detroit. 

Recovery referrals are made by family doc- 
tors, psychiatrists and clergymen. One 
woman arrived at a session carrying a pre- 
scription written by her doctor, It said: 
“Attend at least one Recovery meeting every 
week.“ 

Recovery. Inc., operates with a small 
budget. Nominal dues ($3 a year) are ac- 
cepted but not required. Inquiries can be 
sent to Recovery, Inc., Brighton, Mich. 


Service of Rev. Rew Walz, Pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church of Rapid 
City, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Sunday, May 12, issue of the 
Rapid City Journal of Rapid City, S. Dak. 

The editorial which I am asking to 
have extended in the Recorp calls at- 
tention to the 30 years which the Rev- 
erend Rew Walz has served his God and 
his flock as a minister of the Presbyterian 
church. 

Now the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
Reverend Walz has been an inspiring 
and guiding influence in not only the 
affairs of his congregation but also the 
affairs of his community. 

When he answered the call to his 
church in Rapid City in 1927, there were 
only 56 members of his little flock, and 
it must surely be a source of personal 
satisfaction to the Reverend Walz to have 
seen that number grow to over 2,500. 
His work has truly been the work of 
God. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THIRTY YEARS or SERVICE 

Today one of the finest Christian gentle- 
men of any city or of any era marks his 
30th year as a pastor In Rapid City. He is 
Rev. Rew Walz, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Reverend Walz’ years of service extend 
far beyond his congregation. He is an amaz- 
ing man, a living example of Christ’s teach- 
ings, a man whose boundless energy is 
matched only by his understanding of 
human beings and his devotion to them. 

For more than 20 years, Reverend Walz 
has been in charge of distributing Christ- 
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mas baskets to the needy of Rapid City. 
His generosity is infectious, the warmth of 
his heart spreads readily into the hearts of 
others. As the head of Christmas giving, 
Reverend Walz’ work has been outstanding. 

The Presbyterian pastor is a builder. 
When he came to Rapid City in 1927, there 
were only 56 members of his church. Today 
his congregation exceeds 2,500. The First 
Presbyterian Church has the largest mem- 
bership of any Protestant church in Rapid 
City and ls the largest in the South Dakota 
Synod. 

In 1952 the splendid new Presbyterian 
Church opened its doors. Plans are com- 

„pleted for additional construction to accom- 
modate the increasing numbers who worship 
in Reverend Walz’ church. 

During his service as pastor, Reverend 
Walz has united thousands of couples in 
matrimony. His visits to the sick, the trou- 
bled, and the bereaved are countless but 
always comforting. 

More than 800 people sought his counsel 
last year for assistance in solving their prob- 
lems. 

Reverend Walz has been actively interested 
in community progress and has served on 
many committees for the betterment of 
Rapid City and the Black Hills. 

One of his pet projects has been the Pres- 
byterian camp, which he started with a 
humble structure 30 years ago. It expanded 
during the years and was recently moved 
from its location near Silver City—because 
of Pactola Dam—to a site near Big Bend in 
Rapid Canyon. The camp serves the young 
people of western South Dakota and Ne- 
braska. This summer 4 conferences—each 
lasting 1 week—have been scheduled. Each 
conference attracts 100 people for religious 
meditation and recreation. 

Reverend Walz is a trustee of both Yank- 
ton College and Huron College. He is past 
president of the Rapid City Lions Club, was 
dad of the local DeMolay. 

Reverend Walz for many years was in 
charge of Reformation Sunday observances, 
bringing men of national repute to Rapid 
City to address these meetings. 

A devoted and able assistant during all 
these years has been Mrs. Walz. 

The people of the community join with 
the Presbyterians today in congratulating 
Reverend Walz for his many accomplish- 
ments and services and wish him many more 
years of achievement and helpfulness. 


William L. McKnight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press of May 12, 1957, which pays tribute 
to one of Minnesota’s outstanding busi- 
nessmen, William L. McKnight. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL t L. McKnicut, Rearist—50 YEARS 
AS PART OF MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFAC- 
TURING Co. 

(By Carl Hennemann) 

Multimillionaire William L. McKnight, a 
leading American industrialist who still likes 
hamburger steak better than any other dish, 
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will complete 50 years of work with Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. Monday. 

And if you ask anybody in the big 3M office 
building about the company's board chair- 
man, they will say that the hamburger steak 
is a symbol of how intelligent and realistic 
Mr. McKnight is, and that they hope he'll be 
around another 50 years. 

At 69 he has enough dark hair to pass for 
10 years fewer, works constantly, steps the 
progress of the company with his thinking 
and ideas, looks lean and healthy, and feels so 
good he has to remember to take his annual 
physical. 

“He is an extreme realist,” an employee 
said. “What is, is.” 

“You can't glamorize McKnight,” said an- 
other and added: W. L. McKnight—his first 
name is work and he has given 101 percent of 
his time to the company.” 

“McKnight has given his entire life to the 
company and has never lived or worked for 
anything else,” he went on. “He is perfectly 
satisfied to work and do Virtually nothing 
else.“ 

Veteran employees say they never knew of 
his firing anyone because of a mistake which 
stemmed from hard work. They say Mr. 
McKnight never lost his temper, or was loudly 
or severely critical of anyone in public. 

Of his even disposition, one employee says: 
“McKnight may have blown his top some- 
where else, but we neyer heard him do it.” 

This ls the man who gave to Minnesota one 
of its most profitable business institutions. 
3M in 1956 sold less than 3 percent of its 
product in this State, or about $10 million 
worth. In contrast, it spent $65 million for 
goods and services and $42 on its payrolls 
within the State, a total of $107 million. Its 
Minnesota payroll is 8,125 of its national 
total, 18,800. 

You decide to visit Mr. McKnight. He is 
down at the end of a long corridor, guarded 
by only one secretary. His white light is on, 
meaning that he knows you're coming and 
you're to step right in. 

You hardly notice anything else in the 
board chairman's office except Mr. McKnight. 
It’s easy to decide why. The office is one of 
least imposing in the building. Furnishings 
are comfortable and ordinary. The carpet 
is, perhaps, even a little threadbare. Mr. 
McKnight is so pleasantly at home and re- 
laxed that you take to him. He is pleased 
to see you in a genuine sort of way and you 
forget all about his millions and power and 
inventiveness while you talk about ham- 
burger steak, mashed potatoes, corn on the 
cob, and why he never bets more than $2 on 
a horse when he visits Florida. He tells you 
he likes to play gin rummy and seldom wins, 
but employees say this is a white lie. 

You forget to ask him about his homes at 
1855 Summit, another on a 5-acre tract at 
Dellwood, and still another near Miami 
Beach. 

“Yes, I'm a light eater,” he says, explaining 
why he's in good physical shape. “I don't 
play golf, not since 1936, when I had sacro- 
iliac trouble. It bothered me until 1940. 
Then I had a bad fracture of my right leg. I 
had a cast that went from my neck to my 
knees. When the cast came off, my sacro- 
iliac trouble was gone. The doctor thought 
the cast had taken care of it. He advised 
me to play safe, however, and not to play 
golf.” 

He credits some of his health to his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph McKnight, for- 
mer South Dakota farmers, later residents 
of Brookings. He brought them to St. Paul 
in 1930. His father lived to be 84 and his 
mother 76. 

I'm of Scotch descent,” he explained. 
“I spell ‘McNight’ the Irish way, but years 
ago it was spelled ‘MacKnight,’ which is the 
Scotch way.” 
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He talked about “my stock in the 3M 
company, which is most of my wealth, and 
now split up among my family.” 

“From 1911 to 1912, I bought as much 3M 
stock as I could get at prices I could afford 
to pay,” he explained. “These early pur- 
chases I bought from other stockholders 
when I could, paying 25 to 50 cents a share. 
The company had paid no dividends and was 
not making money.” 

In 1916 the board of directors voted Mr. 
-McKnight a stock bonus of 5,000 shares. This 
was to make up for his low salary as sales 
manager and general manager from 1911 to 
1916. 

(Those 5,000 shares are 320,000 shares now, 
due to stock splits, and are worth between 
20 million and 25 million dollars at today's 
market price—the McKnight holdings are 
estimated at considerably over $100 million 
altogether.) 

While Mr. McKnight talks, you think: “He 
can't ever lose that kind of money at one- 
fourth cent a point at gin rummy and a 25- 
cent limit on side bets.” He plays gin rum- 
my under those limitations, 

Later, walking back down the corridor, 
you wonder if a bookkeeper has ever been 
such good company as Mr. McKnight. 

For that is what 3M's board chairman set 
out to be—a good bookkeeper. 

He was born on a White, S. Dak., farm and 
didn’t like farm work, He arrived in Duluth 
in 1906, a shy, slender lad, and enrolled in 
a business college. He was assured free 
room and board with relatives, but needed 
$65 for tuition. He applied to the recently 
opened 3M sandpaper plant for a job, but 
3M wasn't hiring. Returning to White, he 
borrowed a team of horses from his father, 
raised $280 hauling water, and early in 1907 
entered Duluth Business University, aged 19. 

He was a good student, skipping pool rooms 
to practice penmanship and business cor- 
respondence. After the first 5 months of a 
6-month course, he was recommended to 3M 
as a clerical worker. He became “rattled” 
while applying and made a poor impression. 
While waiting for 3M to decide, he snapped 
at a chance to take a job in Michigan with 
Oliver Mining Co. Then he had to turn 
down that job to go home because his 
mother was seriously ill. 

He was ready to go when a telegram an- 
nounced his mother was better. He re- 
turned to school. The 3M plant then called 
him. On May 13, 1907, he became assistant 
bookkeeper at $11.55 a week. 

3M had existed 5 years with disappoint- 
ments and failures. North Shore mineral 
deposits, wanted for grinding wheels and 
sandpaper, turned out to be worthless. 

Continued heavy support of L. P. Ordway, 
vice president and general manager of Crane 
& Ordway, St. Paul, helped. Mr. Ordway had 
become a major stockholder in 1905. He 
poured a quarter of a million dollars into 
the company before 3M got on its feet. A 
son, John G. Ordway, has been a company 
director since 1918. 

(The quarter of a million dollars was given 
for notes, and the notes paid off. Mr. Ord- 
Way did not take stock for the loan). 

Young McKnight, the bookkeeper, rose 
rapidly. In 1909 he became 3M's first cost 
accountant. Then he was made office man- 
ager in Chicago. In 1911, the directors made 
him sales manager. He was alert, able to 
get to the core of a problem quickly, also 
dependable and loyal. 

Sales Manager McKnight had never sold 
anything in his life. He revolutionized the 
company's selling techniques. He demanded 
of his plant uniformly high quality goods. 
He urged a general manager be set up to 
coordinate production and sales. In 1914, 
Mr. McKnight became the general manager, 
and in 1915, in addition, was made first vice 
president, continuing in this dual capacity 
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until 1929, when he succeeded Edgar Ober as 
president. 

It was from 1915 to 1929 that policies were 
shaped which slowly propelled 3M to a top 
money maker. 

A quality crisis almost wiped out the com- 
pany’s gains during World War I. It had 
built. prestige since 1910, when it moved to 
St. Paul, and that seemed lost. 

The problem was traced to raw materials. 
Comprehensive tests ordered by Mr. Mc- 
Knight initiated future tests of all raw ma- 
terials at all stages of production, as well 
as the finished goods. 

The general manager also inaugurated the 
laboratory system for the company, which 
was a foundation for its great success to- 
day—it-seemed quite extravagant to allot 
$500 in those days for laboratory work. 

(This year 3M's laboratory budget is $15 
million.) 

The laboratory helped impress 3M em- 
ployees with the importance of consistent 
high quality. Products improved steadily. 

About the same time as the quality crisis, 
3M became involved in a price war of the 
sandpaper industry. Mr. McKnight made an 
equally important decision for 3M. 

He urged the company to establish a diver- 
sity of products. This meant a diversity of 
competitors, but Mr. McKnight decided 3M 
would not find itself in a trade war with all 
competitors at the same time. 

He also decided that quality had to be so 
high that customers would gladly pay for 3M 
goods, so the firm would not have to meet 
any competitor’s lowest selling price. 

With this policy, 3M had waterproof sand- 
paper on the market by 1920. This brought 
profits and prestige. Mr. McKnight was even 
more impressed with the value of product 
research and development. 

He also became patent conscious because 
the results of research and development were 
not worth the investment if not protected. 

Mr. McKnight’s slogan by 1924 was “unin- 
hibited research directed toward uninhabited 
markets.” The first 3M research laboratory 
was formed that year. It produced pressure- 
sensitive tape. The tape was developed with 
great difficulty, but the company president 
supported the research when the project 
would have been abandoned. 

Masking tape, the result, became the fore- 
runner of more than 300 varieties of Scotch 
brand pressure-sensitive tapes now produced. 
It was the first real step toward the diversi- 
fication Mr. McKnight wanted years before. 

By the late 1920's 3M was a research- 
minded company. It was -dedicated to a 
policy in which a substantial share of 3M 
earnings were used to develop products offer- 
ing patent protection and profits commen- 
surate with the investment required to de- 
velop them. The company emphasized qual- 
ity and performance, not price. Diversifica- 
tion was limited only to 3M’s ability to de- 
velop new products which would meet these 
requirements. The depression checked the 
concern’s onward surge only temporarily. 

Under Mr. McKnight’s basic policies, 3M 
kept its product list growing. Sales climbed. 
Common stock increased 5 times in less than 
5 years, while other firms were trying to 
keep their heads above water. 

Sales rose from $4 million in 1932 to 
621 million in 1940; $75 million in 1946; 
$170 million in 1951; and to $330 million 
last year. 

Over the years, Mr. McKnight always in- 
sisted that diligence, ability, and loyalty to 
the company be rewarded. 3M is one of the 
few American firms which instituted unem- 
ployment compensation early in the depres- 
sion. Mr. McKnight, never a table-pounding 
executive, is always a sympathetic listener to 
employees with problems. But often he has 
cut through violent arguments to get mat- 
ters-settled on a friendly basis. 

The board chairman has a reputation for 
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delegating authority and responsibility. 
This development in World War II when the 
concern had to choose between centralized 
management in St. Paul, or give authority 
to heads of each of 3M's operating divisions. 

Mr. McKnight still spends about 9 months 
of each year in St. Paul—day to day opera- 
tions are left strictly in the hands of the 
president and other officers. On a typical 
summer week end he will take a full brief 
case and scratch pad to his Dellwood home 
and appear Monday morning at his office for 
a full week e geet and meetings. 

(His Dellw: activities also include his 
corn patch—the gardener plants four sepa- 
rate crops of sweet corn to make sure there 
is always fresh corn on the cob for Mr. Mc- 
Knight, who wants it from June through 
September.) 

The board chairman keeps in touch with 
many veteran employees in the company. 
Not all of them collected 3M stock years ago 
the way Mr. McKnight did. The company, 
however, is believed to have more million- 
aires or near-millionaires on its payroll, per 
capita, than any other publicly held com- 
pany. Many of these rich people continue 
to work at their jobs as secretaries, foremen, 
and in other capacities. 

Having lived for his company, Mr. Mc- 
Knight did not develop serious hobbies. His 
gin rummy game, even with the low stakes, 
helps quiet moments. ` 

Sometimes he visits racetracks in Florida 
but he usually goes to the $2 window. A 
$10 bet is the limit. He admits he has to 
develop systems in playing the horses but 
none of them worked. 

The 50-foot McKnight Florida yacht is 
sometimes used by its owner but he said he 
fishes because “I don't know what else to do 
down there—I would rather work.“ He once 
caught a 103-pound marlin, however, and his 
fishing enthusiasm then reached a point to 
where the marlin was mounted in the den of 
the Florida house. 

_He still travels a good deal but most of it 
is done for business reasons. It is not his 
idea of a pleasant pastime. In his early 
3M days he spent a third of his time in 
railroad sleepers, he said. 

And as to those four crops of sweet corn 
every year, he says he “goes out once a week 
and looks at it.“ The gardner, he intimated, 
knows how to grow fine sweet corn, and 3M's 
chairman of the board is willing to let him 
operate undisturbed. 

His most pleasant evenings include his 
favorite dinner, broiled hamburger, mashed 
potatoes, corn on tke cob, and ice cream. 
After the meal he and Mrs. McKnight may 
head for a neighborhood movie or visit their 
daughter, Virginia, their only child, Mrs. 
McKnight was Maude Gage before she was 
married to Mr. McKnight. He said she sold 
music in the Dyer Music Store as a girl. “She 
must have liked her job because she still 
plays the piano and becomes completely en- 
tranced by good music,” he said. 

James Binger is the McKnight son-in-law. 
He is a vice president of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co. There are 3 Binger grand- 
children—Judith, 10; Cynthia, 14; and 
James 15. James is one of his grandfather's 
favorite gin-rummy players and has his 
grandfather's nickname, Mac.“ ’ 

Mr. and Mrs. McKnight have a fondness 
for each other's company. They go to occa- 
sional parties. The 3M board chairman is 
pleasant and congenial with everybody, but 


too reserved to be the life of any party. 


On an average evening, Mr. McKnight will 
relax at home (whatever home he happens 
to be in) with a stack of newspapers and 
magazines. He can relax even more with 
company reports, especially those 3M reports 
which annually show sales skyrocketing. He 
enjoys television, especially prize fights and 
baseball. And he is ordinarily in bed as 
early as 10 p. m., rising comparably early. 
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The Agricultural Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one 
of the great unsolved problems today is 
the problem of agriculture. How it is to 
be solved is a question on which thought- 
ful men may disagree, but those who 
study the problem fully realize that we 
have not yet found the final, positive 
answer. 

In an attempt to set out the plaguing 
problems that beset our farmers, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
recently sent Members of Congress an 
analysis of the legislative efforts and of 
various programs initiated to help agri- 
culture. I believe that Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in the comments 
contained in an editorial in the Sunday 
Star, which is printed here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., under date of May 12. This 
editorial praises the analysis and the 
forthrightness of Secretary Benson who 
has asked for a fresh beginning in 
finding a solution to the problems of 
agriculture.. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN APPEAL TO REASON 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has intro- 
duced a refreshing note of frankness into 
political discussion of the farm problem. 
In his lengthy letter and supplementary 
statement to Chairman ELLENDER of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee the Secretary 
says, in substance, that a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experimenting with various legisla- 
tive panaceas—most of them directed at cre- 
ating scarcities—actually has failed to pro- 
duce a practical or normal solution. He does 
not attempt to place the blame upon either 
political party. He does not advocate aban- 
doning Government aid, or the legislative ef- 
forts by which some solution may be found. 
But he does suggest that this is a good time 
“to get the problem out in the open, to have 
a full discussion of it“ —in effect, to take a 
fresh look and perhaps make a fresh start. 
He offers, for himself and other administra- 
tion officials, to join with congressional lead- 
ers in such discussion, And he says frankly 
that he has “no doctrinaire solution” of his 
own. 

As a starting point, however, Mr. Benson 
states some evident and challenging truths, 
Here are three of them: 

1, Controls are not effective in reducing 
overall agricultural production. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to con- 
tinue to be abundant. Under such condi- 
tions they cannot be successfully priced as if 
they were scarce. 

3. The present legal formulas, Government 
acreage allotments and price supports are 
proving obsolete. Perhaps more than on any 
other point Mr. Benson makes clear his per- 
sonal antipathy for the philosophy of seeking 
solution through scarcity, and he comments 
as follows: 

“We are in the midst of great scientific 
changes. Agriculture is able to produce 
abundantly, and appears amply capable of 
meeting our needs * * as far into the 
future as we can see with confidence. No 
production controls acceptable to American 
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farmers appear capable of choking off this 
abundant fiow. Since we apparently cannot 
legislate scarcity, we must learn how to live 
with abundance. If any product is abun- 
dant, it cannot long be priced as if it were 
scarce. If farm products are abundant, the 
need and the challenge is to build markets 
so that this abundance can be used. We 
cannot build markets by pricing ourselves 
out of them.” 

Obviously, there is no easy answer to what 
has been a national dilemma for most of the 
past generation. But if there is an answer 
at all the best chance of finding it appears 
to lie in some such fresh beginning as Mr. 
Benson is proposing, and some acceptance of 
the realities he mentions. 


Post Office Department Salary Scale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an effec- 
tive editorial from the Coos Bay (Oreg.) 
Times of May 2, 1957, entitled “Post Of- 
fice Men Need Their Raise.” 

This editorial, written by Forest W. 
Amsden, managing editor of the Coos 
Bay Times, emphasizes the injustice 
presently being done to the loyal and 
worthy employees of our Post Office De- 
partment by the current salary scale, 
which is so far behind the cost of living 
in this country. 

I regard this cogent presentation by 
the Coos Bay Times as particularly per- 
tinent today, when we are on the eve of 
commencement of hearings by our 
Federal Employees Compensation Sub- 
committee, which are now scheduled to 
start on May 20. I have the honor to be 
chairman of this subcommittee. It is my 
firm opinion that, unless the- Govern- 
ment has the discipline and methods of 
effectively controlling inflation, we can- 
not expect further sacrifice to be made 
by the families of the men and women 
employed by the Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Post OFFICE MEN NEED THEIR RAISE 

Tied up in the United States House Civil 
Service and Post Office Comimittee is a bill 
which would raise the dismally low wages you 


_ and I pay our mail carriers and clerks. 


It's tied up in the committee, headed by 
Democrat Tom Murray, of Tennessee, and 
may never see light. Proponents of the 
measure fear that congressional anger with 
Postmaster General Summerfield over the 
lambasting he gave Congress because he ran 
out of money to run his Department, and 
the current economy-mindedness which is 
sweeping the Nation, will kill the bill. 

These should not be allowed to kill wage 
hikes for our postal clerks and carriers. 

Right now we are expecting our postal 
clerks and carriers to start for a pay of 
$3,660 a year. After 7 years service, we are 
paying them the princely sum of $4,410 a 
year. 

Businesses cannot now find high-school 
girls in some areas of the Nation to work 
for $75 a week. But yet we expect mail 
clerks and carriers to support a family on 
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as little as $70 a week. The Civil Service 
Commission has had to authorize some post 
offices to hire youngsters under 17-years of 
age as substitutes because adults cannot af- 
ford to work for the pittance we pay. 

Several farsighted Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, including RICHARD NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon, decided this year to do something 
about it, introducing identical. bills in the 
House and Senate to provide raises. The 
proposal is to raise starting pay to $5,500 a 
year with a $6,100 top after 4 years experi- 
ence. 

This reform is badly needed and certainly 
ns not extravagent. The University of Cali- 
fornia’ Heller committee recently found 
that a family of four needs a minimum in- 
come of $5,798 in order to be buying its 
own home. It needs an income of $5,460 to 
be renting. The breadwinner in a family 
of four must make $105 a week in order to 
provide his loved ones with a decent life, 
the committee found in its studies of west 
coast conditions. 

The pay bill is strongly backed by both 
Senators NEUBERGER and Morse and Repre- 
sentatives PORTER, GREEN, and ULLMAN from 
Oregon. They are to be commended for their 
stand. 

It is to be hoped that Congress’ under- 
standable pique with Mr. Summerfield's at- 
titude will not deny a living wage to our 
postmen,—F.. W. A. 


The American West 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
= Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
the Senate knows by this time, there has 
been published in the latest issue of 
Harper’s magazine a lead article written 
by Walter Prescott Webb, a noted Texas 
historian. The title of the article is The 
American West, Perpetual Mirage.” 


In the Billings Gazette, of Billings, 
Mont., under date of May 12, 1957, there 
appears an editorial written by the chief 
editorial writer of that paper, the Honor- 
able Tom Stout, a former colleague of 
ours in the House of Representatives, 
which I think is worthy of consideration 
of Members of the Senate from both the 
East and the West. 


Tom Stout has lived in Montana and 
the West in excess of 55 years, so I think 
he knows a good deal about us, and 
whereof he speaks. 

I should like to call attention to a por- 
tion of the last paragraph of Tom Stout's 
editorial, which reads as follows: 


We have no quarrel with the known facts 
and figures the writer presents, nor are we 
angered or discouraged by his downgrading 
of our homelands, But we know that one 
has to live here for more than just a few 
months or years to sense something of 
the awe that we older residents experience 
as we have become accustomed to gaze out 
over the wide expanse of plain that stretches 
out and out until the far horizon comes down 
to meet it; of the intimate friendliness of 
majestic mountains; of the music of rush- 
ing streams flowing out of foothills down 
through gemlike valleys. The occasional 
losses and hardships of drought years seem 
to bring us all together in a spirit of greater 
understanding and comradeship. 


1957 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed n the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Is Ir WORTH KEEPING? 


The latest issue of Harper’s magazine con- 
tains a lead article by Walter Prescott Webb, 
well known historian, entitled: “The Ameri- 
can West, Perpetual Mirage," The “mirage” 
to which the title of the story refers is what 
the writer designates as the “American Des- 
ert.“ The “desert,” as outlined on a map ac- 
companying the article, comprises the States 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico, and por- 
tions of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and California. 

There are 8 States wholly within the 
desert area, as set forth by the writer, and 
7 rim“ States that are in part or almost 
wholly influenced by unfavorable conditions 
in the desert 8. The writer compares 
this region, comprising one-half the total 
area of the entire country, with the other 
half, east and west. The comparisons, deal- 
ing with density-of population, agricultural 
production, industrial development, financial 
resources, leadership, land ownership, and 
historical backgrounds, are all to the disad- 
vantage of these Western, or so-called des- 
ert, States. 

This disparity is attributed correctly to the 
one vital deficlency from which the less for- 
tunate States, in the opinion of the author, 
suffer, the lack of a dependable supply of 
moisture. The average annual precipitation 
of the “desert,” or semiarid States is 12 
inches; of the eastern “rim” States 24.20 
inches, and of the western “rim” States, 26.48 
inches. The amount of average precipita- 
tion along the Pacific coast in the west and 
east of the eastern rim areas is, of course, 
still greater. 

The existence of what was set forth on 
the school maps up to 1835 as the Great 
American Desert, but later, and up to the 
present, referred to as the Great Plains area, 
was well known from the days of the Spanish 
conquest of the far western country in the 
16th century up to the time of the Civil War. 
Before that fraternal conflict, Daniel Web- 
ster and Jefferson Davis spoke of the re- 
gion as the Great American Desert and Web- 
ster opposed any effort to open up that 
vast hinterland for settlement or attempted 
development, 

Another writer described the migration of 
millions of people from the humid regions 
to this new land in the following words: 
“Following times of occasional rainy seasons, 
the line of social advance rose and fell with 
rain and drought, like a mighty tide beat- 
ing against the wall of the Rockies. And 
every such wave left behind a mass of 
human wreckage in the shape of broken for- 
tunes, deserted farms and ruined homes.” 

This is the picture painted, as painted by 
the author of Perpetual Mirage. Many of 
the facts presented will not be questioned 
even by the most loyal of the several mil- 
lion residents of this Great Plains region. 
Some of his other statements will and can 
be disputed. In truth, there is in addi- 
tion to this decidedly derogatory and de- 
Pressing story of this extensive region, an- 
other story filled with the deeds of great 
numbers of courageous men and women, of 
hardships endured and overcome, of vic- 
tories snatched from the jaws of defeat, 
of devotion to home and country exem- 
plified by thousands of incidents in the 
winning of the West and on the Nation’s 
battlefields fought in every section of the 
globe. 

It is entirely true that the settlement of 
this Great Plains’ region, stretching from 
Western Kansas to and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, has been accompanied by un- 
numbered human tragedies. The writer who 
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has lived here for more than 55 years has 
witnessed the scenes of hundreds of these 
tragedies—deserted homestead shacks scat- 
tered throughout the plains of eastern Mon- 
tana. These deserted sod and rude frame 
shacks were largely the dismal reminders of 
the misfortunes suffered by the first and, 
ofttimes, second, crop of homesteaders. But, 
after them came the third invasion the 
great majority of whose members remained 
to become permanent, successful settlers. 

This story is not greatly different from that 
which tells of the manner in which prac- 
tically the whole of the rest of America was 
settled—hardships, failures, retreats, and ad- 
vances as the call came to the aspiring and 
adventurous to push out across prairie and 
rushing rivers and through dense forest and 
over wide-stretched plain and mighty moun- 
tains until the central portion of a continent 
was explored, inhabited and made produc- 
tive by the white man. 

Space will not permit a complete answer 
to all the mistaken impressions of this Great 
Plains, or great American desert, if he pre- 
fers, of central-western America, given by 
the story. We have no quarrel with the 
known facts and figures the writer presents, 
nor are we angered or discouraged by his 
downgrading of our homelands. But we 
know that one has to live here for more than 
just a few months or years to sense something 
of the awe that we older residents experience 
as we have become accustomed to gaze out 
over the wide expanse of plain that stretches 
out and out until the far horizon comes down 
to meet it; of the intimate friendliness of 
majestic mountains; of the music of rush- 
ing streams flowing out of foothills down 
through gemlike valleys. The occasional 
losses and hardships of drought years seem 
to bring us all together in a spirit of greater 
understanding and comradeship. 


Retirement of Prof. Tom Barclay, of 
Stanford University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, there is 
a story that a rich King of the East 
once upon a time launched a search for 
the wisest man in his kingdom. Final- 
ly, his attendants brought before him an 
imposing looking individual. 

“Oh, great King,” the attendants said, 
“here is the wisest man in all your 
kingdom.” 

The wise man bowed low. 

“But who is that—that person stand- 
ing behind you?” the King asked. 

He,“ the wise man answered, “is my 
teacher.” 


Mr. President, Prof. Tom Barclay, of 


Stanford University’s department of po- 
litical science, will retire in June and 
become an emeritus member of the de- 
partment. A legion of outstanding 
Americans today can proudly say with 
the wise man: He is my teacher.” 

Thomas Swain Barclay is one of the 
great teachers of our times. For nearly 
30 years he has been affiliated with the 
Stanford department of political science 
and has inspired generations of students 
to take an active and productive interest 
in politics. I am proud to say that I 
am one of them. 
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Professor Barclay’s former students 
have served and are serving their Na- 
tion in the top echelons of Government; 
in executive, legislative, and judicial ca- 
pacities. Some of them are, in turn, 
teachers of government in leading Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 

Since the announced plans for Pro- 
fessor Barclay’s retirement, he has re- 
ceived a tremendous volume of letters 
indicating the high esteem and admira- 
tion of his colleagues, former students, 
and acquaintances. I ask unanimous 
consent for permission to have a few 
excerpts from these wonderful letters, 
together with my remarks, inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Whether this should be a letter of thanks 
or not, I don’t know. For you it was who 
stimulated my interest in politics, and from 
that has come my periods of greatest happi- 
ness and greatest disappointment. ~ 

But, in all honesty, now that I am of mid- 
dle age and can look back on it, it has been 
a richer, fuller, and far more enjoyable life 
because of the political attention and knowl- 
edge and background that began in your 
classroom so very many years ago. 

As I get older I am returning to the old 
Cliches: The greatest art is teaching. 

I hope it gives you some satisfaction to 
know that every now and then in some har- 
assing, disappointment-filled Government 
job some person, such as myself, thinks back 
on your classes, takes a hitch on himself, and 


starts out again, refreshed. 
Brix Rocers, Jr., 
Former Member of Congress. 


To me you are one of the real reliables of 
the profession, a scholar, teacher, gentleman, 
and, above all, a fine and genuine person. 

Prof. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
University of Minnesota, 
Department of Political Science. 


I have the pleasure to know of the generous 
character of Prof. Tom Barclay as well as to 
be acquainted with his scholarly attainments. 
I speak advisedly from personal experiencee. 

JOSEPH A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate, State of Cali- 
fornia; President, American Associa- 
tion of Legislative Officers. 


Few men have consistently left so impos- 
ing a mark upon their students as 
[Tom Barclay]. From the beginning 
[he] has been a teachers’ teacher in the 
best and honored sense of that phrase. When 
it was my pleasure to teach at Stanford one 
quarter in * * his] absence, I had this 
experience the very first day: I met a faculty 
member on campus who sought to identify 
me. I replied, I'm taking Tom Barclay’s 
place this quarter.” His answer, which came 
quickly, was, “No one can take Tom's 
place.” 

HucH A. Bone, 
Professor of Political Science, 
University of Washington. 


We always took from our association with 
you, both in and out of the classroom, that 
knowledge and insight which only mature 


reflection and devoted labor and research can 


provide. 

In addition, there are those of your former 
students, among whom I count myself, who 
reaped the immeasurable benefits of a more 
personal relationship with you as a wise and 
trusted counselor and friend. 

Avarp W. BRINTON, 
Graduate Student in 
Political Science at Harvard. 
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Your scholarly contributions in the field 
of politics have been landmarks in our 
field of study for many years, 

Winston W. CROUCH, 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, UCLA. 

I don't want to sound maudlin on this 
occasion, but you surely must know by 
this time that you are one of the best loved 
and most highly respected members of the 
political science profession in this country. 

Rosert W. CUSHMAN, 
Professor, Department of Govern- 
ment, Cornell University. 

I reflect, too, on your secure position 
among scholars. At Columbia you laid a 
broad load-bearing foundation. Through- 
out your teaching you have shown a fine 
disdain for all academic - jerry-building. 
Your judgments are rigorous and discrim- 
inating, and so your word is accepted at 
no discount. In the history of American 
politics you are the master of what, I fear, 
is becoming a lost art. How much longer will 
there be anyone who could recognize an 
allusion to, say, the “sage of Kinderhook” 
or the tall sycamore of the Wabash”? 

CHARLES FAIRMAN, 
Professor, Law School of Harvard 
University. 


I want to join in this tribute to a warm 
friend and esteemed fellow political scien- 
tist. 

GEORGE B. GALLOWAY. 

You have made a great contribution 
to our country. Hundreds of youngsters who 
sat at your feet are better citizens and 
better persons because of the things you 
taught them and the example you set for 
them. 

PHIL GIBSON, 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. 

After almost 15 years of service in the 
Federal Government, I have come increas- 
ingly to value the fundamental knowledge 
about the realities of American Government 
and politics which I gained as one of your 
students, 

Pru J, HALLA, 

In a world that seems to have in it a 
distressingly large number of trimmers, your 
rugged integrity has earned for you a special 
place in the esteem of our profession. Few 
men manage to gain the same combination 
of respect and affection. 

V. O. Key, Jr., 
Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. 

During the many years of your inspira- 
tional and wholehearted service at Stanford, 
you have written a record which I am sure 
is uns in our country. The en- 
couragement you have brought to the count- 
less thousands must be a source of 
satisfaction and reward. 

Ennest W. MCFARLAND, 
Governor of Arizona. 


— 


Tom, in my considered judgment, is one of 
the great teachers in Stanford history, 
GEORGE OSBORNE, 
Wm. Nelson Cromwell Projessor of 
Law, Stanford Law School, Stan- 
fjord University, California, 


I have never had an opportunity to sit at 
his feet as a student but would have prized 
the opportunity to do so, in view of his 
legendary reputation as a teacher and re- 
tailer of political stories. 

E. E. ScCHATTSCHNEIDER, 
The John E. Andrus Center of Public 
Affairs, Wesleyan University. 
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Professor Barclay is one of the most widely 
known, respected and beloved teachers of 
political sclence in the United States. 

J. WALLACE STERLING, 
President of Stanford University. 


Steel and Trenton, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this year our Nation's steel in- 
dustry is observing its centennial and, I 
am glad to be able to point out, the city 
of Trenton, N. J., has a special place in 
this occasicn because steel and Trenton 
“have traveled hand in hand down a long 
corridor of time.” 

I include here, for the information of 
my colleagues, a most interesting résumé 
of this history made by the Trentonian, 
a leading newspaper of New Jersey, ina 
recent editorial: 

STEEL AND TRENTON 


This year our Nation's steel industry is 
making its centennial, and we are pleased to 
note that it isan observance in which the city 
of Trenton can share fully. 

We don't say that only because of Trenton's 
proximity to the huge Fairless Works of 
United States Steel across the river, or be- 
cause of the other steel plants which are 
located in or close to the city, although the 
fact that the Trenton area is an important, 
modern steel center gives added luster to the 
centennial here. 

More important, however, is that steel and 
Trenton have traveled hand in hand down a 
long corridor of time. 

John O. Raum's History of Trenton, N. J., 
says “Stacy Potts built the steel works in 
1776.“ The Resources Survey of Mercer 
County says that “Isaac Harrow started op- 
erating a plating and blade mill on Petty’s 
Run (near the old barracks) in 1734. * * * 
Eventually the mill was sold to Benjamin 
Yard who operated what is said to have been 
the first steel mill in New Jersey.” 

John T. Cunningham's Made in New Jersey 
tells us that “the full admiration and envy 
of the Nation’s iron and steel industry cen- 
tered on the Trenton Iron Co,, established 
in 1845 by Peter Cooper and Abram S. Hewitt. 
+ + + Phillipsburg pig iron nourished the 58 
furnaces and.6 rolling machines at Trenton 
to an annual production of 14,000 tons of 
rails and wire. A representative of the Brit- 
ish Government called the Trenton Works 
‘the leading establishment in the United 
States.“ 

A direct tie between steel in the Trenton 
of yesterday and today goes back to 1905, 
when American Steel & Wire, a subsidiary 
of United States Steel, acquired the Trenton 
Iron Co. plant. 

According to Ross L. Lefer of United States 
Steel, the first open hearth furnace in the 
United States was built and operated in 
Trenton. It was in Trenton that the first 
Bessemer furnace in America was tested, 
The first three-high universal rolling mill, 
forerunner of the modern Fairless Works, was 
bullt and operated in Treriton. The first 
structural steel rolled in the Nation was pro- 
duced in Trenton and the first heavy rails 
for American railroads came from Trenton 

And the bridge building made possible by 
John A. Roebling is among the epics of Amer- 
ican history. 
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Today the Nation calls for more and more 
steel, and on January 1 of this year produc- 
tion stood at a record 133,500,000 tons. As 
the mammoth industry celebrates 100 years 
of the steel age, it can look back with grati- 
tude on the part that Trenton played in 
launching it, 


Publicity for the “Butcher of the 
Caribbean” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include the following state- 
ment which I read before a press con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., this week: 

Avoiding bad publicity in the United 
States has been the cardinal rule of Dic- 
tator Trujillo’s foreign policy. I believe he 
deserves publicity commensurate with his 
activities, so I am glad to see so many dis- 
tinguished journalists on hand here today 
and I am glad Coronet magazine published 
my article, The Butcher of the Caribbean, 
in its current issue. 

I also very much appreciate the interest 
shown by my colleague, GEORGE LONG, of Lo- 
isiana. Although we are now far apart in 
our opinions about Trujillo, I feel Mr. 
Lono’s interest may ultimately lead him to 
change his views once he has had an ade- 
quate opportunity to consider the facts. 

In all our mail and personal interviews in 
connection with the Gerry Murphy case, no 
one has sought to excuse or defend Tru- 
jillo; no one, that is, except representatives 
of two anti-Communist organizations, self- 
proclaimed, in New York and New Orleans, 
and one New York editor, all of whom, we 
have good reason to believe, are subsidized 
by Trujillo, 

On the other hand, it has been my expe- 
rience that every expert on Trujillo, whether 
he is Herbert Matthews of the New York 
Times, a wire service reporter in Washing- 
ton, or a researcher for the Library of Con- 
gress, is hotly anti-Trujillo, 

Let me tell you the story of how I became 
Involved. Gerry Murphy, 23-year-old pilot 
from my hometown, Eugene, Oreg., disap- 
peared in the Dominican Republic December 
3. last year. In cooperation with Senator 
Morse’s office we started an investigation. A 
State Department representative came to my 
office. He said, as later an FBI man said, 
that Gerry was mixed up in illegal activities 
and that an investigation was likely to cause 
his parents shame on top of their grief. I 
called his parents on the telephone and they 
asked me to go ahead, They had—and they 
haye—faith in their boy and they wanted to 
know—and want to know—what happened 
to him. 

After I read the Dominican explanation 
of Gerry's death I was convinced that it was 
intentionally false and that the Dominican 
Government itself was responsible for Gerry's 
disappearance. I expressed these opinions 
and set forth my supporting evidence in an 
hour's speech on the floor of the House of 
Representatives February 28. On March 12 
I spoke along the same lines in New York, 
Shortly afterward the State Department sent 
a note to Trujillo’s government stating that 
our investigation had proved the Dominican 
explanation false in three respects, the most 
important being that the alleged suicide note 
by Gerry's alleged killer was a forgery. 
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The current situation can be sketched un- 
der five headings: 

1. Congressional investigation: Through 
Senator Morse, who has been extremely help- 
ful, I have asked the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to investigate the Gerry 
Murphy case and its implications for our 
foreign policy. I have about abandoned hope 
that this committee will find it possible to 
take on this task and within the next 2 weeks 
I shall make a similar request to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. If the policies 
which emboldened Trujillo to kidnap and 
probably kill Gerry Murphy are also identi- 
fying the United States with the oppressors 
in many South American countries, then it 
is high time for drastic changes. 

2. Trust fund for investigation: Gerry's 
parents in Eugene, with whom I met during 
the Easter recess, are not using the $35,000 
indemnity paid to them, supposedly by the 
De la Maza estate, but really, I am convinced, 
by Trujillo. They are considering whether 
it would help find Gerry if they devoted some 
of it toward the expense of a meeting of men 
like Ernest Gruening, Spruille Braden, Her- 
bert Matthews, Norman Thomas, and others 
in Washington to consider possible courses 
of action to supplement the work being done 
by the FBI and State Department. 

3. Action by the State Department: Except 
for their attitude at the outset, State De- 
partment officials have been cooperative and 
diligent in this matter. I have the highest 
esteem for Dick Rubottom, the Acting As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, whose confirmation by the Senate 
is expected any day. I have been pressing 
the State Department ever since it sent the 
note to follow through with action such as 
withdrawing our Ambassador, William T. 
Pheiffer, a man I believe to have been over- 
friendly with the dictator, and to eject 
Arturo Espaillat, the Consul General in New 
York, as persona non grata. It happens that 
both these gentlemen very recently an- 
nounced they were leaving their posts. I 
applaud their departures and believe my ef- 
forts may have helped to speed them on their 
way. However, the circumstances are am- 
biguous and I believe the United States 
should follow up its note with action which 
will clearly show our opinion of a nation 
that, to say the least, attempts to deceive 
us as to the circumstances of the disappear- 
ance of one of our ctizens within its borders. 

I certainly protest the approval by the 
Department of State of this man De Moya's 
credentials as Ambassador to the United 
States from the Dominican Republic. In a 
vicious speech delivered before the Com- 
monwealth Club of San Francisco on April 
5 of this year, De Moya referred to what he 
called “Operation Galindez" and “Operation 
Murphy” as Communist propaganda offen- 
sives. He implied that both myself and 
the United States Department of State are 
in the position of dupes of the Communist 
Party in the matter of the investigation into 
what happened to my constituent, Gerry 
Murphy. 

For this unwarranted attack I expect from 
De Moya a retraction and an apology. I 
have already officially notified the proper 
Officials of the Department of State that this 
is in my stand. 

If this speech by De Moya is an indication 
of his diplomatic ability, then he is not 
qualified to present his credentials to the 
President of the United States. 

4. No more financial aid; Our point 4 aid 
to Trujillo's well-heeled country has been 
amounting to about #250,000 a year for the 
last 4 years. Our military aid last year, 
according to the Washington Post, was about 
a million dollars. The actual es are 
Classified, mistakenly withheld, I believe, 
from American citizens who would be sur- 
prised to know the monetary value we have 
Placed on this pipsqueak dictator and his 
terror-ridden administration. About 2 weeks 
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ago Aldai Stevenson said that he:thinks the 
most effective American exports to the 
underdeveloped parts of the world are not 
our military weapons and military pacts, 
but our economic methods, our technology, 
our ideas, and our ideals. My feeling is that 
we should drop all military and economic 
aid to the Dominican Republic and see what 
can be done about making our ideals avail- 
able for their use. 

5. Visits to Latin America: The wonderful 
mail I have had from most Latin American 
countries has convinced me that the cause 
of peace and freedom in the world can be 
furthered simply by affirmation of our basic 
beliefs. These letters, rich in praise, would 
embarrass. me if I did not realize that they 
were a tribute to the kind of country we 
have, not to me personally. I hope to go to 
Puerto Rico early in June to reaffirm our be- 
life in government by the consent of the 
governed and justice according to law. At 
that time I will make special reference to 
the Murphy-Galindez case and United States 
policy, which I believe does not accurately 
refiect the opinions of the American people 
about dictators such as Trujillo. In time 
I hope to visit other Latin American coun- 
tries for the same purpose. The only promise 
I made in the campaign last fall was that 
I would spend at least one-third of my time 
working on the problems of war and peace. 
Certainly these endeavors are intimately 
entwined with America’s necessary and cru- 
cial position as the most powerful nation in 
the world, the Nation to whom other nations 
should be able to look for moral leadership, 
the Nation whose ideals of government by 
the consent of the governed and justice ac- 
cording to law are on the side of the 
oppressed, not the oppressor. 

I conclude by stating the two unanswered 
questions at the heart of the matter under 
discussion: 

A. Where is Gerry Murphy? 

B. Where is the foreign policy of the 
United States with respect to dictators like 
Rafael Trujillo, who dares to offer us inten- 
tionally false explanations of the disap- 
pearance of one of our citizens within his 
borders? 


A Record Tax Payment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, an editorial in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Reporter of May 14 is headed, 
“A Record Tax Payment.” I ask unani- 
mouse consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as it shows 
how much tax is taken from earnings. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Today almost everyone seems to be think- 
ing about taxes—Federal, State, local. Soa 
news item from California takes on a big 
significance. 

A gas and electric company there has made 
final payments on its 1958-57 local property 
tax bills, These added up to more than $50 
million—the largest payments of its kind 
ever made in the State. This same com- 
pany’s total taxes for 1956 reached a new high 
record of just under $126 million. 

Finally, the item states that taxes continue 
as the company’s largest single item of ex- 
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pense, absorbing 25.3 cents of each dollar of 
revenue received from all sources. 

What is true of this California utility is 
true in every section of the country. The 
dollar figures very greatly, of course—but in 
each case utilities are among the biggest and 
most dependable taxpayers. 

So here’s the point. Think what would 
happen if the socializers had their way, and 
the power industry was taken over by Gov- 
ernment on a tax-free, tax-subsidized basis, 
Then the taxes we all pay would rise again. 


Judge Samuel Mellitz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
in tribute to Judge Samuel Mellitz. 

There being no objettion, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGE SAMUEL MELLITZ 


It seems that under the State regulations 
(or is it the constitution of Connecticut?) 
the Governor is obliged to make nominations 
during the session of the State legislat ure 
for any judicial appointments that are to 
come up during the biennium between the 
sitting legislature and its successor 2 years 
hence. Accordingly, taking cognizance of 
the statutory retirements in the several 
courts of the State, the common pleas, the 
superior court, and the supreme court of er- 
rors, Governor Ribicoff has made nominations 
to the legislature now in session, filling va- 
cancies which will occur between now and 
the meeting of the general assembly in 1959. 

One of these appointments concerns us of 
the Jewish community, especially in that the 
Governor has seen fit to elevate the Honorable 
Samuel Mellitz, now a distinguished and be- 
loved judge of the Connecticut superior 
court, to the supreme court of errors, the 
date of such elevation to be May 6, 1958. 
This promotion has been approved by the 
State legislature. 

We of the Jewish community of Connecti- 
cut are particularly delighted by this pro- 
motion, because Judge Mellitz, since his ap- 
pointment to the bench by the late Governor 
Wilbur L. Cross, has become one of the great 
judges in Connecticut's history and one of 
the most honored, respected, and beloved 
members of our judicial system. We are 
especially delighted by reason of the fact that 
Judge Mellitz for all his professional distinc- 
tion, is also a distinguished and deeply 
revered member of the Jewish community. 
A devout Jew and a well-informed one Jew- 
ishly, he has translated his religious ethics 
into everyday life and experience. He has 
borne himself with the dignity and the hu- 
mility of a man of genuine and profound 
faith and has been not only an ornament of 
the courts but an ornament of his co- 
religionists. 

We salute him upon this merited promo- 
tion not only with warmth but with affec- 
tion. He will be the first Jew in the history 
of Connecticut to sit on the bench of the 
supreme court of errors, and we are de- 
lighted by the fact that it will be a Jew of 
the Jewishness and sincerity and character of 
Judge Mellitz who is to occupy this honored 
post. We wish for him many more years of 
distinguished service in health and with 
abundant happiness. 
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Remarks of Charles A. Halleck, Republi- 
can, of Indiana, at Dallas County GOP 
Fund-Raising Dinner, Dallas, Tex., May 
9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, It was my 
happy privilege to welcome our col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana, 
CHARLES HALLECK, to the Fifth District of 
Texas, and to introduce him as our guest 
speaker at our annual fund-raising din- 
ner in Dallas, May 9. As to be expected, 
he did an outstanding job. He recog- 
nizes and understands our struggle in 
Texas to establish what so many Ameri- 
cans take for granted—a two-party so- 
ciety. I am happy to be a part of that 
effort and to bring Mr. HaLLeck’s mes- 
sage to the attention of our colleagues— 
a statement that speaks for itself: 
Remarks or CHARLES A. HALLECK, REPUBLI- 

CAN, OF INDIANA, AT DALLAs County GOP 

FUND-RAISING DINNER, DALLAS, TEX., May 9, 

1957 

Mr. Chairman, my good Republican friends 
and, if I might hope, some good Democrat 
friends, too—but at any rate, fellow Ameri- 
cans all of you, this is the third time this 
year it has been my pleasure to address a 
political meeting in the South. 

To the extent of my time and energies, I 
will look forward to making many more in 
this continuing campaign to win the people 
of this vast region to the Republican cause— 
the cause of sound government. 

I don't want to be accused of trying to 
curry favor with you, but I could mention, in 
passing, that your hopes and aspirations 
with respect to the Tidelands were under- 
stood by a Hoosier, even though I can’t say 
the issue generates much interest among the 
folks along the banks of the Wabash. 

By the same token, I was a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
which wrote the original Natural Gas Act, 
and I have been among those who thought 
that when Congress said the production and 
gathering of natural gas shouldn't be regu- 
lated by the Federal Government, that was 
precisely what we meant. 

But I want to talk to you tonight about 
some broad political facts of life and why it 
seems to me the people of the South should 
be coming along with us in greater and 
gerater numbers, 

And it is gratifying for me to be welcomed 
by such an enthusiastic audience because it 
proves that we are making progress, 

But it has been slow going. 

As one who has served in the Congress of 
the United States for more than 20 years, I 
know what it is to labor under the handicap 
of heavy political odds. 

When I came to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1935, after a special election in my 
district, Republicans were outnumbered 3 to 
to 1 in the House of Representatives. 

Like my good friend, your able Congress- 
man Bruce Alger, I was the only Republican 
in my State's delegation—and that's a lone- 
some situation, believe me. 

I always said I could hold a caucus in a 
phone booth. 

At the height of the New Deal tide, Repub- 
can membership in the House slipped to 89 
and we got stepped on—plenty. 

There were times, through the years, when 
a lot of folks—and that includes me—won- 
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dered whether we would ever elect another 
Republican President or Republican, major- 
ity in the Congress. 

But we never gave up. And during those 
long, lean years, it was Republicans—by and 
large—who, standing together for principle, 
held a beachhead of constitutional govern- 
ment against the onslaught of radicals who 
were so determined to change this great 
system of ours. 

But the chickens finally came home to 
roost for the opposition in 1952 and we did 
get a change. 

The people of this Nation were wised up, 
fed up and burned up. 

They were sick of war and threats of more 
wars. 

They were frightened by mounting infla- 
tion that cheapened the dollar, robbed peo- 
ple of their savings, their pensions, and 
their annuities. 

They were disgusted by repeated disclo- 
sures of security risks in’ sensitive Govern- 
ment jobs and they were shamed by evidence 
of scandal in high public places. 

Small wonder the citizens of America 
turned to the Republican Party for new 
leadership, and elected a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Republican Congress. 

Now we are moving into the second term 
of a man I am confident will go down in 
history as one of America's greatest Chief 
Executives—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

When I placed his name in nomination at 
the convention at San Francisco, I described 
him as “the most widely beloved, the most 
universally respected, the most profoundly 
dedicated man of our times and I 
meant every word of it. 

During the recent campaign, I predicted 
that he would be overwhelmingly reelected— 
and it was the safest prediction I ever made. 

But we didn't win the Congress, and there 
has been a lot of soul searching going on 
ever since. = 

I was not optimistic about our chances— 
and I don’t think anyone who looked at the 
situation with real objectivity could have 
failed to realize that we had an uphill battle 
on our hands. 

Long years in power have entrenched the 
opposition in our biggest metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

The solid South, in spite of the President's 
great popularity in this region, and the gains 
we have made organizationwise, is still 
pretty solid. 

Just before I came down here I received 
an analysis of the 1956 election returns for 
the 5th, 8th, 14th and 16th Districts of 
Texas. Had the folks who supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower given their support to the 
Republican candidate for Congress in each 
of these districts, Texas would be repre- 
sented in the House by 4 Republican Members 
instead of just 1. 

And as one who has served as House ma- 
jority leader in two Republican Congresses— 
the 80th and the 83d—1 know something of 
what it means to have control of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

A lot of my good friends have been writ- 
ing to me lately about the budget—and from 


the tone of some of the letters, I am begin- - 


ning to wonder whether they still are my 
good friends. 

I've been pointing out in my answers to 
them—among other things—that the only 
2 times in a generation that the people 
of this country did see substantial budget 
cuts and substantial tax reductions were 
during those 2 Republican Congresses. 

But what bothers me, folks, is that on each 
occasion, in spite of magnificent records for 
economy we got beaten when election time 
rolled around. You begin to wonder what 
our citizens really do want. 

I have heard it said—and I'm afraid it's 
pretty true—that the public’s memory—and 
that includes yours and mine—ts notorlously 
short. 
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If that's the case, then one of the 
we must never overlook in our continuing 
battle for the cause of sound Government is 
the necessity to hammer at the mess we 
were in when President Eisenhower and a 
Republican Congress took over the respon- 
sibilities of our Federal operation. 

In 1952, the people of this country had 
called on Republicans to deliver them from 
war, from inflation, from bureaucratic con- 
trol and regimentation, from corruption, 
from radicalism and from a lot of other 
things, including downright incompetence 
in high places. 

Let’s not let anyone forget that, because 
much of the difficulty we find ourselves in 
today can be traced directly to the mis- 
management, the miscalculations, yes, and 
the misconduct of people who had held posi- 
tions of high public trust under succeeeding 
New Deal-Fair Deal regimes. 

I must say I am nothing short of amazed 
at the audacity of the opposition in their 
bare-faced attempts to pin the blame on 
Republicans for what they, themselves, did 
to the country. Just who was in control of 
this operation anyhow during the years fol- 
lowing our victory in World War II when we 
had our golden opportunity to achieve a just 
and lasting peace for the world? 

Who let us get into the position where 
today we find it necessary to spend upward 
of $50 billion a year just to defend ourselves 
from the threat of aggression? 

Who was it that saddled the American 
people with nearly $300 billion of public debt, 
a debt so big it takes $7.4 billion a year now 
just to keep up the interest payments? 

Who was it that plastered on the public 
14 of the 15 income tax Increases we have had 
since 1913? 

Just exactly who was in control of the 
country's financial system during the years 
when the value of your dollar and mine was 
cut almost in half by inflation? 

Yes, and who was doing the hiring and fir- 
ing in the Federal workshop when the Alger 
Hisses and the Harry Dexter Whites were ex- 
posed as traitors on the public payroll? 

And what party was it, my good friends, 
that refused, year after year, to come to grips 
with the problem of falling farm prices and 
mounting surpluses? 

I could go on and on, but you know the 
answers to these questions as well as I do. 

The important thing is that we not let 
the American people forget. 

And that we not let the opposition get 
away with charges that somehow, since we 
now have a Republican in the White House, 
we are to blame for the difficulties on the 
international front, for high taxes and for the 
continuing necessity for spending billions of 
dollars for defense. 

We didn't create these problems, we in- 
herited them from the New Dealers and the 
Fair Dealers. 

But when a Republican President took of- 
fice and Republicans took over control of the 
Congress, we rolled up our sleeves and went 
to work, £ 

The record of cooperation between Dwight 
Eisenhower and the Republican 83d Con- 
gress is on the books, and you know it well. 

We laid solid foundations for a mag- 
nificent program of peace, progress, and 
prosperity. 

We junked controls, cut public spending 
by billions, gave the Nation the greatest tax- 
reduction program in history and hammered 
out significant and far-reaching social gains 
for the American people. 

It took some doing, my good friends, buf 
we got the Reds out of Government and the 
Government out of the red. 

You can make your own analysis of why 
we didn’t win the Congress in 1954 or 1956. 

Obviously from the figures, a lot of people 
who should have been in our corner didn't 
appreciate the importance of backing a Re- 
publican President with a Republican Con- 
gress. 
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But we did win the Congress in 1946 and 
we did win it in 1952. 

And we can win it again in 1958—and 
that's our last chance to give the President 
a Congress that will put this sound and far- 
sighted Republican program back in high 


Of course, Im a little selfish in this. I'd 
like to be majority leader again—with stal- 
wart Republicans like Bruce Alger on my 
team—Republicans who will stand up and 
be counted when the chips are down. 

The alternative is a complete wrecking job 
by the opposition on the progress we have 
already made. 

As one who bears a few scars of battle in 
the Washington arena, I must say I get a 
bit impatient with some of my very dear 
friends when they suggest to me that there 
doesn’t seem to be much difference today 
between Republican and Democrat policies. 

I begin to wonder what I have been beat- 
ing my brains out for all this time. 

We've got an administration now that be- 
lieves the value of the dollar ought to be 
protected—that money ought to be worth 
something. x 

I well recall sitting in on a meeting once 
at which a new program of Government 
loans at fantastically low interest rates was 
being discussed. 

To his credit, the late Jesse Jones, then 
serving as chairman of the RFC, was re- 
sisting the pressures to further cheapen 
money. 

“Maybe,” he said, “the time has come to 
find out whether money is really worth any- 
thing or not.” 

Well, the rubber money advocates are still 
with us, believe me, and anyone who thinks 
there's no difference in policies is due for a 
shock if these people get control of the Fed- 
eral Government's monetary operations. 

One of the pledges made by Republicans 
to the American people was that we would 
get the Government out of competition with 
business wherever possible. 

During the Republican 83d Congress, we 
Teally went to town on that one, We sold a 
barge line that had been losing taxpayers’ 
money for years, We got rid of synthetic 
rubber plants and took the Government out 
of more than 250 other activities that could 
be handled better and cheaper by private 
enterprise. 

We had to fight every step of the way to 
get these jobs done. 

And then what did the opposition do 
when they took over the Congress? 

They forced through a law requiring Gov- 
ernment departments to get approval from 
Democrat-controlled Appropriation Com- 
mit tees in the House and Senate before any 
activity could be dropped. 

This roadblock has proved mighty effec- 
tive, as you may imagine. In less than a 
year, nearly 70 actions requested by the 
Defense Department alone were vetoed by 
these Democrat-controlled committees. 

And let me pay my respects to your Con- 
gressman again right here. Bruce Alger has 
been in the forefront of this battle as a co- 
sponsor of legislation which would bar Goy- 
ernment competition with private enterprise. 

Or take public power. 

Republicans support a policy based on the 
Partnership principle as against Federal 
monopoly. 

We have a conviction that projects can, 
and rightly should, be handled ina coopera- 
tive venture, with Federal, State, and local 
interests—public and private—participating. 

We do not believe the Federal Treasury is 
fair game, or that the taxpayers of one 
region should be saddled with the cost of a 
Project that benefits another region. 

Here again, the Nation's taxpayers can 
thank Republicans for turning back a Demo- 
crat drive to foist the half-billion-dollar 
Hells Canyon project on the Federal Govern- 
ment, 
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You know, there should be such a thing in 
our national life as self-reliance. Texans 
know something about that. You've been 
having your troubles lately, but there is 
plenty of evidence of a determination on the 
part of the people of your great State to see 
this thing through on your own. 

One of my many interests in this area, 
over the years, has been in the fine work of 
the board of fundamental education at Jarvis 
College at Hawkins. 

Actually, the board for fundamental edu- 
cation grew into the challenging national 
program it has become today because it em- 
ploys the principle of self-help, encouraging 
the underprivileged to work out a better, 
more rewarding way of life. 

We can stand at lot more of that spirit over 
the country. 

I need not tell you that atomic energy is 
going to play an increasingly important role 
in our way of life. 

The Republican 83d Congress enacted a 
far-reaching administration measure de- 
signed to maintain America’s leadership in 
the development of atomic power, especially 
for peacetime use. 

But here again it was a battle every step 
of the way against forces determined to 
create a huge new Federal bureaucracy in 
the atomic-energy field. These people 
wanted no part of a program that would 
utilize the genius, initiative, and resource- 
fulness of private industry, 

Now what has happened? 

The whole vast program—so tremendously 
important to the Nation’s future—is being 
jeopardized by refusal of a Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress to enact insurance legisla- 
tion that would signal a go-ahead on a broad 
front. 

We do win once in a while, even though 
we're in the minority. With the help of a 
few of the more conservative members on 
the other side of the aisle, we succeed in 
blocking the more radical proposals offered 
by the opposition from time to time. 

Unfortunately, however, lacking the power 
that goes with committee chairmanships and 
the privilege of programing legislation, Re- 
publicans can't take positive action to put 
across a continuing, affirmative Republican 
program. 

Next year, we have another chance to get 
a Republican team back on the field to work 
with President Eisenhower. 

The alternative is a return to what we 
had—and I jyst wish some of the folks who 
complain because more hasn't been done 
would take the time to consider this: 

Instead of continuing Federal deficits and 
mounting public debt, Republicans have bal- 
anced the budget as we said we would. 

Instead of war we are at-peace—and may 
I say, as one who has been privileged to sit 
in high councils down here—there have been 
times in the last 4 years when men of lesser 
stature than President Eisenhower and those 
around him might well have gotten us into 
war. 

We have kept the peace, as we said we 
would. 

We have checked inflation, and last, but 
by no méans least, the Nation is prospering 
and progressing as never before. 

If this isn’t a welcome contrast to what 
we had under the Democrats—and what we 
would get again—then I am ready to quit 
fighting. 

And if anyone thinks Im just indulging 
in a little scare campaign, let him get a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Wednesday, 
January 30, and turn to page 1198. 

There he will find remarks entitled. Pro- 
posed Program for the Democrats in the 
House of Representatives in the 85th Con- 


gress. 
Among other things this enlightening 
document—endorsed by at least 80 House 
Democrats—calls for: 
Bigger Federal payrolls. 
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More Federal Housing. 

Expanded Federal aid for health services— 
that’s Democrat talk for socialized medicine. 

More public works. 

A bigger Federal atomic energy program, 

Outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

And so on and on—a blueprint straight 
out of ADA headquarters. 

And as long as I've mentioned the ADA, I 
understand your Congressman scored a zero 
on his voting record as far as they are con- 
cerned, . 

In my book, that’s a perfect record. 

But to get back to this blueprint business: 

With all these grandiose schemes for spend- 
ing more and more public money, these folks 
have the audacity to claim they are also 
for tax reductions. 

Now honestly, I can't believe the American 
people are gullible enough to fall for that. 

Look, folks, I've been around this operation 
for a long, long time. 

I've been around long enough to know that 
there is an awful big difference between talk 
and action. 

And when I hear some of my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle the econ- 
omy line, Im reminded of the old fellow who 
joined the church at 92 and lived an exem- 
plary life thereafter. * 

They're just a little late in being con- 
verted—and what's more, I'm a bit suspicious 
of their sincerity. 

No. The plain truth is, folks, that had it 
not been for President Eisenhower and Re- 
publicans in the Congress, the Federal budget 
would be bigger today by billions; the na- 
tional debt would be bigger today by billions 
and the country’s tax bill would be bigger 
by billions. 

And what's more, your dollar would have 
been worth considerably less. 

But we've got to fight harder than we've 
ever fought before to keep the spendthrifts, 
the radicals, the do-gooders, the bureaucrat- 
minded, big-government crowd from once 
again capturing control of Washington. 

And I know this: 

We uren't going to keep them out by sit- 
ting on our hands, or by glaring at each 
other, or by wasting our time and energies 
arguing over what kind of hyphenated Re- 
publican we think the other fellow is. 

Let's understand that we're all Americans 
living in a changing world. 

Let's understand that Republican princi- 
ples are as sound today as they were a hun- 
dred years ago, and that like the great old 
foundation of our Republic—the Constitu- 
tion—our party principles will always be 
adaptable to the needs of the times. 

Republicans in the Congress of the United 
States have been waging stalwart battles to 
uphold these principles, to give life and 
meaning to policies that have served the Na- 
tion well through the years. 

I urge you as citizens of a great State 
interested in sound government—help us in 
this fight. 

To all of you who joined the revolt against 
Tadicalism in 1952, I say help the cause by 
working as never before to elect a Republican 
majority in the House and in the Senate in 
1958. 

I recall many years ago when I was a fresh- 
man member of the House I appeared in a 
debate with some Democrat members before 
a newspaper publishers meeting. 

You know, Congress has always been fair 

, and the country, encouraged by a late 
President whose name I won't mention, was 
having a fleld day chiding the legislative 
branch. 

After this debate, as I recall it, we had 
questions from the floor and someone asked 
me: What's wrong with Congress?” 

The answer I gave then is still appropriate 
today: “Nothing that a good Republican vic- 
tory wouldn't cure.“ 
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The Value of Today’s Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, too 
many of us, I think, are prone to pass 
judgment on the young people of today 
in a disparaging manner. We tend to 
criticize the younger generation for any 
number of seeming shortcomings, 

It was refreshing to me to read in one 
of the fine Alabama newspapers an edi- 
torial that should dispel any misgivings 
one might harbor concerning the value of 
today’s youth. Upon reading this editor- 
jal, I think you will agree that value“ 
is the proper word. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial from the Tallassee 
(Ala.) Tribune of April 11, 1957: 

'TEEN-AGERS AND NEWSPAPERS 

This newspaper never has been one to join 

the anvil chorus to the effect that the teen- 

are “going to the dogs.” As a matter of 
fact, we believe the current crop of young- 
sters has more on the ball than many of their 
critics had when they were wearing raccoon 
coats and doing the Charleston, fortified with 
ample slugs of bathtub gin. And forget thee 
not the goldfish swallowers and flagpole 
sitters. 


At any rate, merchants in business today 


would do well to recognize the economic im- 
portance of teen-age buying power of $9 mil- 
lion each year, And what cannot fail to en- 
dear them to us is a survey recently released 
by the bureau of advertising of ANPA which 
reveals that newspapers rate tops with these 
young citizens. € 

According to the survey, “In their own 
right and by their own influence on family 
buying, the youngsters of America répresent 
a big and booming market. They have a lot 
of preferences and prejudices, but the me- 
dium of most practical value to them is the 
newspaper, which received a vote of 54 per- 
cent. Television got a vote of 17 percent, 
radio 16 percent, and magazines 13 percent.” 

There are more than 16 million boys and 
girls in the Nation today aged 13 through 19, 
with $9 billion earned, or in the form of al- 
lowances, or both, to spend each year, the 
-presentation disclosed. And by 1965, this 
market is expected to expand to 24 million 
individuals with pocket money totaling 814 
million a year (in terms of 1956 dollars). 

These major facts, among others, about the 
big and lively and responsive teen-age mar- 
ket were revealed in the research findings: 

1. Some 800,000 teen-agers, mostly those 
who have concluded their formal education, 
have steady, year-round jobs. 

2. More than 4,500,000 additional teen- 
agers earn money at part-time or odd jobs 
during the year. 

3. Another 4 million join in the teen-age 
working force during the vacation season, for 
a total of more than 9,500,000 teen-agers 
with earned incomes. 

4. More than 9 million teen-agers buy their 
own phonograph records, and more than 
8,500,000 buy their own fountain pens. More 
than 5 million buy their own jewelry, shoes, 
deodorants. 

5. More than half the boys buy their own 
sports equipment, more than a third their 
own shirts, slacks, and shaving cream. 

6. More than three quarters of the girls 
select and pay for their own blouses, sweat- 
ers, skirts, and lingerie and one-fourth their 
own dresses and toilet soap. When asked 
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about the features, characteristics, etc., they 
like most about the various mediums, the 
teen-agers’ overwhelming choice for informa- 
tion—about sports teen-age activities, school, 
movie, and local, national and world news— 
was the newspaper. There were wide differ- 
ences in their reactions to various mediums. 
In the case of television, dislike of advertising 
was voiced by 59 percent of the respondents; 
for radio the figure was 48 percent; for maga- 
zines 40 percent; and for newspapers 27 
percent, 


Conlicting Statements and Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower says that we cannot cut the 
budget much until the world situation 
settles down so we can reduce our ap- 
propriations for military and defense 
purposes. Senator Byrp counters with 
the following facts: 

First. The President’s 1958 budget 
proposes to spend $2 billion less for 
military and defense purposes than the 
1954 budget called for, but the 1958 
budget asks for $7 billion more for do- 
mestic and civilian expenditures than 
the 1954 budget. 

Second. The 1958 budget asks for $3.5 
billion for 78 grants-in-aid programs, 
while the 1932 budget—before New Deal- 
Fair Deal-Modern Republicanism were 
invented—called for total grants-in-aid 
amounting to only $250 million, making 
the present budget request just 14 times 
greater today than before the New Deal 
took over. 

Third: The President requested in his 
budget an authorization bill for Federal 
aid to schools that would require an 
expenditure of $325 million each year 
for 4 years. What has this request to 
do with national defense? If the 
President wants to economize he should 
cut out this entire item of school aid. 

Not even President Eisenhower can 
reconcile these- conflicting statements 
and figures. The truth is that our New 
Deal-Fair Deal-Modern Republican wel- 
fare philosophy—entirely outside of na- 
tional defense—is the cause of the in- 
flated, bloated $71.8 billion national 
budget. E ý 

From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

May 15, 1957 
THe PRESIDENT'S BROADCAST 

Mr. Eisenhower's radio speech in behalf of 
his exorbitant budget seemed overlong be- 
cause it was largely redundant. He repeated 
what he and the big spenders in Congress 
have said over and over again; namely, that 
the budget can't be cut because it costs 
money to “wage the peace.“ Good defense 
is not cheap defense.” “There is no cut- 
rate price for security.” 

The President spoke earnestly and with 
seeming conviction, but his sales talk made 
no customers, except those already sold.“ 
His slogans have lost their luster. They have 
become clichés. Their repetition merely 
served to confound confusion. 

Last night’s “appeal to the people” served 
one useful purpose, however. It set up a 
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fresh target for the congressional economy 
bloc to shoot at. It is our guess that 
Mr. Eisenhower's claim of a tight, thrifty, 
virtually “irreducible” budget will have been 
shot to ribbons when the battle of the 
budget ends. 

The shooting will be done not only by 
the conservative wing of the opposition, 
but by Republicans in Congress. In his 
floor speech on Monday Senate Democratic 
leader LynNpon JoHNsON censured the Re- 
publican Party for not knowing its own 
mind, budgetwise. He cited half a dozen 
instances of “mutually contradictory ex- 
pressions” by men close to the White House. 
He quoted from a statement made on Sun- 
day in the course of a TV interview with 
Sherman Adams, assistant to the President 
and his chief political mentor. Mr. Adams 
conceded that “a budget cut of $114 to $2 
billion could be made without impairing the 
quality of the services or the ability of the 
administration to carry out those services.” 

Republican Senators listened in stony 
silence to the Texan’s sardonic indictment of 
administrative budget confusion. That's 
understandable. Their own floor leader, 
KNOwWTAND of California, has been demand- 
ing a “minimum” cut of $3 billion. 

Nor has Congress, or the public, forgotten 
that Treasury Secretary Humphrey, the Cabi- 
net member most intimately conversant with 
this subject, said that “there are a lot of 
places where this budget can be cut,” or that 
the President himself had suggested a half 
billion cut in foreign aid after Vice President 
Nrxon had assured taxpayers that not 1 
budget dollar was approved for foreign aid 
unless essential to American security. 

Small wonder that last night's radio 
listeners, remembering these contradictions 
within the White House circle, were be- 
wildered. 

Even those who consider themselves in 
tune with modern Republicanism must real- 
ize that they are asked to accept the Presi- 
dent’s arguments purely on faith in their own 
assumption, that Ike’s arguments are supe- 
rior to the seasoned judgment of men like 
Byrd of Virginia, JonuNnson of Texas, and 
other Members of Congress who may be as- 
sumed to judge the Eisenhower budget with 
a minimum of partisan bias. 

Undoubtedly, there has been, and will be, 
some partisan jockeying for credit in initi- 
ating whatever tax cuts might eventuate as 
the result of budget cutting. Yet as Senator 
Byrp and Secretary Humphrey have warned, 
those chickens must not be counted until 
they are hatched. 

The job on hand now is to cut wherever 
possible. The Macmillan government of 
Britain has done it. Mr. Eisenhower has 
given us no reason to believe that it can't 
happen here. 


From the Richmond Times-Dispatch} 
Sexes Ixe’s APPEAL DooMen To Fan. 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.—President Eisenhower's be- 
lated crusade for his stymied legislative pro- 
gram may flounder on the hard rocks of 
practical politics. Even his friends enter- 
tain doubts that a few television speeches 
will overcome the growing opposition to 
huge expenditures on and off Capitol Hill. 

In deciding to plead his cause with the 
people, Ike had in his mind the precedents 
set by the only Presidents who have resorted 
to this strategy in modern times—Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. But 
there is a vast difference between the cir- 
cumstances which confronted the two Demo- 
crats and the apostle of modern Republi- 
canism. 

The contrast concerns the attitude of the 
politicians and the general public. Wilson 
and Roosevelt were not seeking any sharp 
break with the historic principles of their 
party (which had been generally progressive 
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and internationalistic). They played along 
with Democratic leaders and organizations 
except for periodic clashes with Tammany 
Hall. 

Moreover, they succeeded in mobilizing 
public opinion on behalf of their great ob- 
jectives only when their views coincided 
with the popular mood. When there was a 
basic clash of Presidential and public inter- 
ests, they failed tragically. 

But when Wilson toured the country on 
behalf of the suspect League of Nations, he 
and his cause cracked up. Despite Roose- 
velt's eloquence, which Ike cannot match, 
the late President could not persuade Con- 
gress to pass a major piece of White House 
legislation after his first 4 years. 

Like Eisenhower, Roosevelt retained his 
hold on the popular imagination and did 
so in four elections: Nevertheless, he could 
not influence the stubborn legislators on 
Capitol Hill, Nor could Harry S. Truman 
whip or wheedle them into line, despite his 
upset victory over Thomas E. Dewey in 
1948. ) 

Ike must buck the same adverse public 
and political tides that Wilson and F. P. R. 
met in their less fortunate adventures. 
Every bit of evidence indicates that his own 
congressional leaders, the formerly friendly 
business community and the people gener- 
ally are bitterly hostile to his $71.8 billion 
budget. 

The American people, it appears, do not 
feel that the United States alone should 
be called upon to fortify or finance more 
than half the world. They seem to agree, 
with the Humphrey-Burgess warnings that 
we can easily spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy. t 

Finally, as intraparty protests prove, many 
GOP leaders are in open opposition to the 
President. Some do not even consider him 
to be a Republican, or to have the future 
interests of the party at heart. 

Nor has it escaped the atention—and the 
criticism—of Republicans that Arthur Lar- 
son, the high prophet of modern Republi- 
canism, was known as an Independent when 
he was a professor at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. They think it odd that Assistant 
Secretary Larson's book, which has been 
Ike's inspiration for his current attempt to 
remake the GOP in Larson’s image, should 
be entitied: “A Republican Looks at His 
Party.” 


The Importance of Skill in the Use of 
Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Fresident, a recent issue of the Army and 
Navy Journal contains quotations from 
the Journal of 10 and 90 years ago. I 
was particularly impressed with the one 
of 90 years ago—May 11, 1867—in which 
attention is called to the fact that skill 
in the use of weapons is so much more 
important than the weapon itself. 

For real defense in the United States, 
every man should be given basic mili- 
tary training. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Army-Navy Journal be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Ninety years ago (May 11, 1867): The In- 
dian skirmishing on the plains furnishes 
an appropriate occasion for some remarks 
we have long proposed upon the general im- 
portance of target practice. It is a long 
step, intrinsically, from the bow and arrow 
to the breech-loading rifle; yet in each so 
much depends on the ekill of the user, that 
an expert Indian warrior, armed with the 
former weapon, will actually use it as fast 
and as fatally as a raw recruit will employ 
the latter, 


Dissension in the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
May issue of the Atlantic Monthly con- 
tains an article entitled “Dissension in 
the AEC,” written by Warren Unna, of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
who for 3 years has been covering the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Unna has a reputation for care- 
ful and complete reporting. In this ar- 
ticle he has discussed the value to the 
United States of an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in which majority and minority 
views are not only permitted equal op- 
portunity for survival, but perhaps are 
encouraged, 

The immediate consideration, which it 
is my understanding inspired the arti- 
cle, is the approaching end of the term 
of AEC Commissioner Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, and the possible consequences of 
his absence to the Commission and the 
atomic-energy program. 

It is no secret that Mr. Murray and 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
have found themselves repeatedly on op- 
posite sides of policy questions. Mr. 
Unna points out also that there have 
been many instances of agreement be- 
tween Mr. Murray and Mr. Strauss, al- 
though they were less publicized. 

In my opinion, the article makes a 
valuable and accurate contribution to 
the public knowledge, which may fur- 
nish a better ‘understanding of events 
about to unfold. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that the cost of printing the ar- 
ticle is estimated to be $231. Notwith- 
standing the excess cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

DISSENSION IN THE AEC 
(By Warren Unna) 
I 

While the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been most successful in controlling nuclear 
fission for weapons, it has been somewhat 
less than successful in controlling the hu- 
man fission within its own ranks: that of 
AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss (pronounced 
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“straws") and Commissioner Thomas E. 
Murray. 

Both men, with markedly similar ways of 
life and, in some respects, markedly similar 
philosophies, have been at opposite poles of 
the atomic orbit since the beginning of the 
Eisenhower administration. Now, with 
Murray's term as Commissioner due to expire 
June 30, and Strauss certain to continue for 
at least another year, the Commission's per- 
sonality polarization may be coming to an 
end. This is not necessarily a good thing. 

The Atomic Energy Commission watches 
over a $15 billion public investment. Its 
major efforts are devoted to the design and 
manufacture of weapons, the bulwark of 
our defense against potential and actual 
enemies, But beyond the preparation of 
weapons, the AEC is vitally concerned with 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy; 
the use of radioactive isotopes in industry, 
agriculture, and medicine; the use of atomic 
fuel in generating electricity. 

Murray, the last of the Truman appointees 
to the AEC, is the only 1 of the 5 Commis- 
sioners who lists himself as a Democrat. 
Strauss is a Hoover-Taft Republican; retired 
Studebaker chairman, Harold S. Vance, is 
also a Republican; University of Chicago 
chemist, Willard F. Libby, usually votes Re- 
publican; the late John von Neumann, of 
the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study, 
kept his political preference to himself. 

Although Murray is anxious to remain on 
‘the Commission, few people in Washington 
think that President Eisenhower will reap- 
point him to another 5-year term, or that 
Strauss would tolerate it even if the Presi- 
dent should get such a notion. Murray has 
been the only Commissioner to speak out 
whenever he is persuaded that something 
alien to the public interest is going on be- 
hind the AEC’s secrecy-protected doors. 

It is ironic that these two Commissioners 
who have so much in common should hold 
opposing views. Both are in their sixties. 
Both are multimillionaires and highly suc- 
cessful financiers. Strauss started out by 
dr up business for his father and 
uncle's wholesale shoeshop in Richmond, Va., 
and rose to become an investment banking 
partner with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Just before 
joining the Elsenhower administration, he 
served as financial adviser to the Rockefellers. 

Murray is the son of the man who built the 
giant power-generating stations in New York 
State which eventually became the nucleus 
of the Consolidated Edison network. The 
father left a $12 million estate. The son, a 
mechanical engineer with more than 200 
electrical and welding patents to his credit, 
has carried on and augmented the family's 
electrical manufacturing business. 

Both Strauss and Murray are extremely de- 
vout. Strauss, a member of the Reformed 
Jewlsh congregation, once taught Sunday 
school, once was president of New York City’s 
Temple Emanu-El, conducts Friday night and 
Saturday morning Sabbath services in his 
home for his family and his guests, and once 
prepared a beautifully written Bible with hs 
son, so anxious was he for young Lewis to 
learn to love and appreciate Biblical lore as 
he did. 

Murray, a Roman Catholic with 3 knight- 
hoods from the Pope and honorary degrees 
from 15 Catholic colleges and universities, 
has a private chapel in both his Long Island 
home and his Park Avenue apartment, at- 
tends mass at 7:30 each morning, and takes 
more than fatherly pride in the fact that 2 
of his 11 children are Jesuit priests, 
Despite the current involvement of the 
AEC’s atomic power program in the public 
versus private power issue, Strauss and Mur- 
ray are essentially private power men. It 
was Strauss who, out of loyalty to the White 
House team if not blind faith in big busi- 
ness, first allowed the Commission to become 
involved in the notorious and now defunct 
Dixon-Yates contract for steam-generated 
power in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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area. It was Murray who first suggested that 
the AEC farm out its power needs to private 
utilities—in the Electric Energy, Inc., plant 
at Joppa, Il., and the Ohio Valley Electric 
Corp. plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. Murray 
made both proposals during the last year of 
the Truman administration. 

Both Strauss and Murray are humanitar- 
jams and take enormous pride in the good 
the atom promises when it is not being de- 
voted to war. Strauss helped to devise Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s “Atoms for Peace“ pro- 
posal before the United Nations General As- 
sembly in December 1953, the main goodwill 
plank in the administration’s foreign policy. 
And he also helped to conceive the “Atoms 
for Peace” conference in Geneya in August 
1955, which for the first time brought the 
world’s nuclear physicists together to discuss 
the benefits of the atom. Murray's every 
speech is in essence a prayer, a plea to make 
atomic warfare impossible, a plea for world 
harmony that atomic energy may be de- 
voted to improving the way people live. 

Strauss is bald, bespectacled, rather owl- 
ish-faced; he has a ramrod posture and a 
superbly tailored figure. He has fluidity of 
thought and tongue and an Old World 
courtliness, but when he is piqued the 
Strauss expression varies between childish 
indignation and pouting martyrdom. 
Strauss claims he never had enemies before 
coming to Washington. And even his ene- 
mies concede his executive brilliance and 
mastership as a tactician. 

At his mother’s instigation, Strauss volun- 
teered his services to Herbert Hoover during 
the Belgian war relief days and later be- 
came Mr. Hoover's private secretary. He 
‘was with Mr. Hoover in his Palo Alto, Calif., 
home in 1928 the night he was elected Presi- 


dent; and with him again in the White House 


in 1932 when Mr. Hoover learned he was 
defeated for reelection. Strauss’ attraction 
to science began early when he read a phys- 
ics primer. When both his parents died 
of cancer in quick succession, Strauss be- 
‘came interested in an accelerator to develop 
radioactive isotopes for cancer treatment. 
As a rear ‘admiral during World War II. he 
represented Navy interests in the Manhat- 
tan project, the program which produced 
the A-bomb. 

Murray is frail in appearance, bashful in 
voice and manner. He has a sort of pug 
race, a friendly twinkle, and his double chin 
is his one concession to obesity. Unlike 
Strauss, Murray did go to college, to Yale’s 
Sheffield School of Engineering. But he is 
proud that he is a second-generation Irish- 
man. He can be as stubborn as he is gentle, 
and when he is, this Irish comes out and 
the frail frame throws all its energy into 
the scrap for God and country. He fre- 
quently has declared, “I won't give up unless 
they fire me.” 

Murray's experience has made him well 
aware of the needs of private enterprise. 
For 10 years he was receiver for New York 
City’s Interborough Rapid Transit subway. 
Prior to joining the Commission, he was 
president of the Metropolitan Engineering 
Co. and a director of its parent which makes 
welding devices and electric switches, the 
Murray Manufacturing Co. He has been a 
director of the Chrysler Corp. and a member 
of its finance committee, a director of the 
Bank of New York, a trustee of the United 
Mine Workers welfare fund, His niece mar- 
ried Henry Ford II. 

m 

The first great storm which followed 
Strauss’ appointment as AEC Chairman was 
the dismissal of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
when he was ruled to be a security risk. 
Murray, a member of the 4 to 1 majority 
against Oppenheimer, went even further 
than Strauss and his colleagues by brand- 
ing the scientist “disloyal.” Strauss dis- 
missed Murray's zeal as “Jesuitic reason- 
ing”—an opinion shared by a good many 
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others involved in the case. Strauss has 
particular pride in his academic connections, 
and some describe the Oppenheimer case as 
his Achilles’ heel. Strauss took what might 
be termed the rap for the case and describes 
it as “a tragic thing—TI shall have to live 
with it as long as I live.” Yet the case did 
not originate with Strauss, but with FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover and Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., who went to the 
President and demanded that the physicist 
be ousted from his position as a consultant 
to the AEC and that his “Q” clearance be 
revoked. 

Through the misadvice of AEC General 
Counsel William Mitchell, Strauss was re- 
luctantly persuaded that Oppenheimer's 
“Q” clearance could be revoked only after a 
formal hearing. Actually, the mere termi- 
nation of Oppenheimer's consultant's con- 
tract would have accomplished the same 
thing. Once the hearing was underway, 
however, Strauss, with his usual precision, 
vigor, and no-stone-unturned thoroughness, 
cooperated with Hoover and Brownell in see- 
ing to it that the Government’s case could 
not fail. 

Then, as president of the Princeton Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Strauss not only 
voted to retain Oppenheimer as the insti- 
tute’s director, but also to raise his salary. 
He also saw to it that Oppenheimer had a 
say in the $15,000 Strauss award given to a 
promising scientist every 3 years in memory 


ot Strauss’ parents. Strauss thus displayed 


another facet of his personality: Mercy, 
generosity, even solicitude—once the enemy 
is on his knees. Many scientists have never 
forgiven Strauss for the Oppenheimer case, 
however, and to appease them he saw to it 


` that the Commission, for the first time in 


its 10-year history, had two of their repre- 
sentatives on it at the same time: Libby and 
von Neumann, 

In some ways, Murray {s now no more of a 
lone dissenter on an AEC headed by Strauss 
than Strauss himself was when he served on 
an AEC headed by David E. Lilienthal, Pres- 
ident Truman appointed Strauss to the first 
Commission when it began in 1946. Three 
years later, Strauss was before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy com- 
plaining of what he considered to be Lilien- 
thal's one-man rule. A year later Strauss re- 
signed, partly because of a long scrap with 
Lilienthal, who opposed going ahead with the 
development of the H-bomb (Strauss took 
the matter to Truman and Congress and 
won); partly because of his firm belief that 
sending isotopes to Norway for testing jet 
plane engines would endanger the Nation's 
security (Strauss took the matter to Congress 
and lost). Looking back upon his record 
during the first Commission, Strauss is par- 
ticularly proud of his plea for the H-bomb 
and his insistence that this country set up a 
weapons-detection system. Because of the 
latter, the United States was able to pick up 
the first Russian A-bomb detonation in 1949 
and alert itself to the atomic weapons race. 

Similarly Murray, during his term, has 
pushed establishment of the Nation's huge 
weapons stockpile and seen to it that there 
is a uranium procurement program with 
enough incentive behind it to insure the 
United States a practically limitless supply 
of fissionable fuel. 

; m 

Why, in the light of the many things they 
have in common, àre Strauss and Murray at 
swords’ point so much of the time? Al- 
though they live within almost wall-to-wall 
proximity of each other on the eighth floor 
of Washington’s Shoreham Hotei, they take 
separate elevators. And not too long ago 
Strauss had Commission personnel bring him 
Murray's long-distance phone call record so 
that he might learn with whom Murray had 
been talking. 

The trouble began when Murray sensed 
that Strauss had come to conceive of himself 
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as the Commission and had very little use 
for the services of the AEC's other four mem- 
bers. Strauss had been made the President's 
assistant for atomic energy matters as soon 
as Eisenhower took office. A few months lat- 
er he was given his “second hat,“ that of 
AEC Chairman. 

The Strauss-Murray differences grew during 
the hearings on the 1955 Atomic Energy Act 
in which Strauss, anxious to have complete 
authority over AEC security cases, asked 
Congress to make him “principal officer” of 
the 5 heretofore coequal Commissioners. 
Strauss argued that some of the secrets he 
picked up in the White House as the Presi- 
Gent's atomic energy assistant with a side 
seat on the National Security Council could 
not always be passed along to the boys on 
the Commission. Strauss declared there 
might come a future time when a majority 
of the Commission would decide that one of 
its members should not be granted full ac- 
cess to the Nation’s top atomic secrets. 

Congress, which had established „the com- 
mission system to gain the advantage of 
5 men's thoughts, rather than 1, com- 
promised on Strauss’ “principal officer” re- 
quest and allowed the AEC chairman instead 
to become “official spokesman” for his col- 
leagues. Commissioner Eugene M. Zuckert, 
who once declared, We ought to get ballet, 
slippers,” allowed his term to expire and 
quietly returned to his Washington man- 
agement consultancy. Commissioner Henry 
D. Smyth, weary of learning what the Com- 
mission had done through his morning 
newspaper, resigned and returned to the 
academic life at Princeton. Commissioner 
Joseph Campbell resigned to become Comp- 
troller ‘General. 

This left only Murray of the pre-Strauss 
appointees, and Murray declared: “I am ac- 
cused of not playing on the team. I've 
worked on a team all my life; but when 
something comes up and I don’t agree, I'm 
not going to take it blindly just because 
the chairman (through his other offices) 
tells me it's what the President wants.” 

Strauss’ personal public-relations assist- 
ant, Everett Holles, counters: “Murray hasn't 
been just one against Lewis L. Strauss; he's 
been one against the Commission. He has 
taken a completely ‘anti’ attitude.” Among 
AEC employees, Murray is now referred to 
as the enemy and it has been made clear to 
them that they must have nothing to do 
with his camp if they mean to get on. 

In 1955, when the Democrats had replaced 
the Republican majority in Congress, the 
so-called Murray amendment was tacked on 
as a rider to the AEC's appropriation bill. It 
compelled Strauss, as Chairman, to give his 
fellow Commissioners full access to all in- 
formation involving AEC business. Murray 
had submitted a long list to the joint com- 
mittee detailing those AEC matters Strauss 
had not informed him of. The list included 
everything from the Dixon-Yates contract, 
which Strauss presented to the Commission 
as a fait accompli, to the atomic peace ship, 
which Murray earlier had refused to testify 
on since he had yet to be told what it was 
all about. Again last year, Murray disclosed 
AEC matters which Strauss had still not filled 
him in on. But with the Murray amend- 
ment already on the books, the joint com- 
mittee could only ruefully conclude that it 
had no police powers—and had to let it go 
at that. 

The Commission meetings where Strauss 
and Murray confront each other sometimes 
are so bitter that a stenographer has to be 
summoned to be sure the charges and coun- 
tercharges are recorded verbatim. 

One particularly acrid series of meetings 
involved security. Strauss, ordinarily ex- 
tremely security conscious, has had a differ- 
ent attitude toward the British. After a 
red-carpet reception in England in 1955, in- 
cluding family lunch with the Queen, Strauss 
came home and helped smother a combined 
FBI-AEC report questioning the adequacy of 
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British atomic security. Last year, in what 
Congressman Cote, former Republican chair- 
man of the joint committee and a friend of 
Strauss, termed a direct violation of the in- 
tent of Congress, Strauss quietly put through 
an amendment to our bilateral agreement 
with Britain regarding the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The amendment permits ex- 
change of military information, specifically 
regarding the atomic propulsion mechanism 
on the submarine Nautilus. Because of the 
fury from both sides of the political aisle on 
this one, Strauss held up the actual exchange 
of information. And Her Majesty's First Sea 
Lord, Admiral Mountbatten, did not take the 
trip on the Nautilus which he had been 
booked for. 

Declassification is another big point of 
contention between Strauss and Murray. 
Strauss, under frequent goading from Sena- 
tor ANDERSON, the Democratic joint commit- 
tee chairman during the 84th Congress, ap- 
pointed a special team of declassifiers and 
periodically announced that so many thou- 
sands of secret atomic documents had now 
been gone through, of which so many thou- 
sand could now be declassified. A great 
many secrets involving the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy were declassified at the 1955 
“Atoms for Peace“ Conference in Geneva. 
But the totals of items still held secret are 
never given in the Strauss declassification 

announcements. 

Anyway. Murray has no toleration of what 
some call the Strauss numbers game.” 
Murray is for declassifying all peaceful as- 
pects of atomic energy, leaving only the mil- 
itary secrets in the combination safes. He 
firmly believes that the enemy, and even our 
allies, have most of the information any- 
way. He thinks the only ones kept from it 
are the American citizens who paid for the 
discoveries and might well be making use of 
them in the medical, industrial, and agricul- 
tural applications of the atom. On the 
other hand, Strauss feels there are areas 
where military and peaceful atomic secrets 
overlap and for this reason the peaceful 
secrets have to be kept locked up. 

Strauss was hard put to it, however, in 
explaining why the University of Indiana's 
Hermann J. Muller, a Nobel Prize geneticist, 
was prevented by the AEC from appearing in 
person at the Geneva conference and giving 
a reading of his paper on the dangerous ef- 
fects of radioactivity. The AEC tried to 
make it appear that the United Nations had 
suppressed Muller, But the U. N. would 
have none of this and pointed its accusation 
right back at the AEC. Murray stayed on 
the sidelines in this one. 

By all odds the most dramatic Strauss- 
Murray clash in open view occurred during 
the more than yearlong arguments in 1954 
and 1955 over the Dixon-Yates contract. 
Dixon-Yates called for a $107,250,000 steam- 
generating (nonatomic) powerplant to be 
built and owned by private enterprise on the 
Arkansas side of the Mississippi River, across 
from Memphis. It was to feed power into 
the TVA system to replace“ power TVA was 
supplying AEC installations some 180 miles 
upriver, TVA people saw it as a clever move 
by the administration to break up the Goy- 
ernment’'s biggest public power system. 

The contract was finally canceled when 
congressional Democrats found that one of 
the key advisers to both the AEC and the 
Bureau of the Budget on the matter was at 
the same time vice president of the First 
Boston Corp., a Wall Street investment house 
which had a considerable financial stake in 
seeing that the contract went through. 
Dixon-Yates and the Oppenheimer case, by 
Strauss“ own admission, haye been the 
sources of his greatest grief as Chairman. 
Yet Dixon-Yates was actually started by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the White House, 
just as Oppenheimer had been started by 
the FBI and Justice Department. 
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At any event, Murray was furious with 
Strauss for embroiling the AEC in politics for 
the first time in jts history—and said so. 
Murray thought the AEC’s serious responsi- 
bilities in developing weapons were being 
sidetracked—and also said so. Strauss 
avowed otherwise, and at one memorable 
point the Chairman paraded into the Cap- 
itol’s old Supreme Court chamber followed 
by an entourage of department heads, at- 
torneys, public relations men, and workmen 
in overalls bearing wooden crates and grocery 
boxes full of top-secret folders. 

“Who ordered this physical display?” de- 
manded Senator ANDERSON, then the Joint 
Committee chairman. 

“I did.“ said Strauss, flushing. He then 
proceeded to point to a six-inch pile of docu- 
ments on the witness table before him. 
This, he explained, represented the Com- 
mission's preoccupation with Dixon-Yates 
matters during the first few months of 1955. 
And that, he said, pointing at the crates and 
grocery boxes, represented the Commission's 
preoccupation with its regular business. 

During another round in the Dixon-Yates 
fight. Murray in his turn followed Strauss to 
the witness table and bluntly stated that the 
cheirman had taken it upon himself to make 
changes in the AEC's proposed contract with 
the TVA without consulting the rest of the 
Commission. Chairman Strauss, his dark 
eyes flashing fire, came running up from his 
corner of the Old Supreme Court Chamber, 
grabbed a microphone at the other end of 
the witness table, and outshouting Murray 
declared he couldn't allow such testimony 
to go into the record unchallenged. At the 
end of the session, Mr. Strauss followed the 
chairman from the hearing room whispering, 


“You were too much of a gentleman, You 
shouldn't have been so nice to him.” 
Strauss’ difficuties over Dixon-Yates 


weren't all with Murray. When the Joint 
Committee learned that the Commission 
had voted on Dixon-Yates matters the very 
morning of the day Strauss testified that the 
contract hadn't been discussed for months, 
Senator Gore mused: It's rather remarkable 
that a discussion was held, a motion made 
and a vote taken, and yet that very after- 
noon Mr. Strauss couldn't recall it.“ Strauss 
then went into a nit-picking argument that 
he had only testified he couldn't “recall any 
discussions’ on Dixon-Yates matters being 
held. 
Iv 

During the past year and a half, Murray 
has made three major public proposals on 
atomic matters, all of which have been just 
as publicly opposed by Strauss and the rest 
of the Commission. 

In November 1955, Murray proposed a mid- 
Pacific meeting at the “atomic summit“ in 
the hope that a firsthand sight of an ex- 
ploding superbomb would deter policy- 
makers, both in this country and abroad, 
from thinking in terms of future war. The 
morning preceding Murray's evening speech, 
Strauss called the other Commissioners into 
emergency session. He then issued a state- 
ment to the effect that Murray’s proposal 
had been considered and voted down months 
ago as contrary to the best fudgment of the 
AEC. And anyway, he declared, the Rus- 
sians had witnessed this country's 1946 (baby 
bomb) tests in the Pacific without any 
noticeable deterrence. All this rebuttal to 
Murray's speech was given the public before 
the Murray speech had actually been 
delivered, 

The next day, Air Force Secretary Donald 
A. Quarles, who had not been taken into 
Strauss’. counsel, generally endorsed the 
Murray proposal at a National Press Club 
lunch. Quarles later got the word and 
hastily announced he had been giving only 
his private opinion and wouldn't have made 
any statement at all had he known it was 
the subject of an intra-AEC dispute, 
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In February and April 1956, first in execu- 
tive session before the Joint Committee and 
then in public, Murray formulated the ban 
on superbomb tests which later in the year 
was to be given a somewhat garbled endorse- 
ment by Adlai E. Stevenson. Although the 
Strauss camp suspected Murray of planting 
his ideas with the Democratic candidate, 
Murray actually was quite annoyed with 
Stevenson for taking on something he didn't 
understand. 

Murray's proposal, unlike the various Ste- 
venson versions, was not fuzzy. The Com- 
missioner said the United States, unilaterally, 
should call a halt to its superbomb tests 
since the superbombs in the stockpile .were 
already big enough and we couldn't, with 
a humanitarian conscience, drop them on 
civilian population centers anyway. Then 
Murray called for a rational armament, one 
in which the United States would develop 
and test small—tactical—atomic warheads, 
These, he said, would prove sufficiently pow- 
erful to deter any enemy from thinking it 
could push around this country and its allies. 

When questioned by the Joint Committee 
on whether our military policy didn't al- 
ready include such small-scale armament, 
Murray testified: “I know of no policy.” He 
told Congress that as far as he, an atomic 
Commissioner, knew, the Pentagon was 
merely shouting to make the bombs bigger 
and bigger and the AEC was dutifully filling 
out the orders of its bomb factories. 

Strauss, in the President’s name, later is- 
sued a White House statement declaring the 
tests an indispensable part of our defense 
program. But the statement did not face 
up to Murray's proposition for cutting down 
on the big tests (which produce the harm- 
ful radioactive fallout) and increasing the 
development and tests of smaller weapons. 

Subsequent to the Murray proposal, 
Strauss and then the President tried to sell 
Congress and the public on the idea of a 
“clean” bomb, a term which Eisenhower once 
carelessly used but which Strauss has scrupu- 
lously never used. This is a bomb whose 
internal makeup is not so disposed to pro- 
ducing strontium-90 and the other deadly 
radioactive fission elements. It is also one 
which, when dropped high enough, tends to 
cut down on purely local fallout. Murray 
was unimpressed with the clean bomb. As 
the first member of the Commission to warn 
of the cancer-producing qualities of stron- 
tium-80, once it finds its way into the human 
bone, he has also been the only member 
of the Commission to footnote his dissent in 
the AEC’s semiannual report on the fallout 
danger. 

The AEC has failed to indicate how it 
would rid the superbomb of its A-bomb 
trigger and thus make the “clean” bomb 
really clean of fission products. The joint 
committee knows of no way this could be 
done. Nor has there been any sign from 
the Pentagon that it would order any of 
these “clean” bombs. From a military point 
of view, the dirtier the bomb the more eco- 
nomically valuable it becomes as a strategic 
weapon. Overriding all “clean” bomb skepti- 
cism is the argument, “What if the enemy 
won't play according to the same rules?“ 

Murray’s third major proposal came in 
February 1956. Asa professional power engi- 
neer, he declared the AEC’s atomic power 
program was pretty much a figment of its 
Own imagination and would continue to be so 
until the Government stepped in to build the 
first commercial-scale plants itself and 
showed private industry the way. Murray 
called for a billion-dollar 5-year program. 
He particularly stressed the need for this 
country to develop atomic power as an in- 
strument of foreign policy. He urged that 
the United States bring this power source 
and the assurance of better living conditions 
to its friends abroad, in the developed and 
the underdeveloped countries, And he 
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warned that if this country didn’t, Russia 
and Britain surely would. 

The Murray proposal was later wrapped 
up in a bill sponsored in the Senate by GORE 
of Tennessee, and in the House by HOLIFIELD 
of California. To remove it from the private 
versus public power issue, the bill's sponsors 
specified that the AEC should spend $400 
million to build and operate the first com- 
mercial-scale atomic powerplants on its own 
installations, to satisfy its own governmental 
power needs. This was to differentiate it 
from TVA, which, as a public-sponsored pow- 
er network, supplies both public and private 
users and in this way outcompetes the pri- 
vate utilities. 

Strauss would have none of it—neither 
the Murray proposal nor the Gore-Holifield 
bill. He argued there was no need for a 
Government subsidy program; that private 
industry was perfectly capable of develop- 
ing atomic power—with the AEC standing 
by as a research partner; that this approach 
would produce the most economical and 
efficient atomic power in the long run; and 
that the Government had no business at 
all becoming an atomic power producer. 
Strauss told the Joint Committee he particu- 
larly didn’t like the way the Gore-Holifield 
measure directed the AEC to proceed. This, 
said the Chairman, was the kind of word- 
ing you use to your valet. 

The Gore-Holifield bill was passed by 
the Senate, but with Strauss’ vigorous oppo- 
sition it met defeat in the House. Now, 
with Britain, Russia, and soon France go- 
ing ahead in the atomic power business and 
American industry still discussing blue- 
prints, Strauss recently indicated he may 
consider having Government do some of the 
first powerplant construction—if private in- 
dustry really decides it can't. 

Before Congress adjourned last summer, 
Strauss and Murray had a final conflict. So 
far the United States has only one commer- 
cial-scale atomic power plant underway. 
This plant, started at Murray's instigation 
and largely financed by the AEC, goes into 
operation at Shippingport, Pa., later this 
year under the aegis of the Duquesne Light 
Co. Strauss, to counter the Gore-Holifield 
bill, had to do better than merely point to 
a single commercial-scale atomic power- 
plant, largely Government-financed. The 
nearest one off the drawing boards was that 
of the Power Reactor Development Co., 
which was to be financed by a group of 
private utilities and manufacturing concerns 
under the leadership of Walker L. Cisler 
and the Detroit Edison Co. The design is 
the most advanced known, a “fast-neutron, 
breeder-type” reactor which promises to pro- 
duce more fissionable material than it con- 
sumes in making power. 

Strauss, in testifying before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in early August, ex- 
pressed such confidence in the Cisler reactor 
that he said he would be leaving for the 
shores of Lake Erie within the next few days 
to turn the first shovelful of earth on the 
site. Murray, out of town during the Strauss 
testimony, rushed back the next day to tell 
the Appropriations Committee the AEC’s own 
high-level Reactor Safeguards Committee had 
given the Cisler proposal an adverse safety 
report. Chairman Cannon of Missouri, 
furious at Strauss for not having come clean, 
wrote in his report that the AEC Chairman 
either was “deceiving the Committee as to 
the actual progress of the Detroit Edison 
Project, or he intended to force the AEC 
licensing of this project in disregard of public 
safety.” 

At about the same time, Strauss was asked 
by the Joint Committee why he hadn't in- 
formed them that Detroit Edison's Cisler was 
acting as the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’s power consultant abroad while 
he was in the power business in the United 
States. Snapped Strauss at Senator ANDER- 
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son: “I assume that you would not care to 
have us run a clipping service.” 

Subsequently Strauss and a Commission 
majority, in an extraordinary action, over- 
ruled the AEC Reactor Safeguards Commit- 
tee's adverse report. Murray again dissented. 
Strauss turned the first shovelful of earth 
last August. But the consternation is far 
from over. The United Auto Workers and 
two other unions currently are challenging 
the Cisler group’s right to have a construc- 
tion license—both on safety and financial 

ds. And should the Commission rule 
against them, the unions intend to take the 
matter to Federal Court. 

What issues lie ahead for Strauss and his 
Commission—amicable and not so amicable— 
can only be unraveled with time. But it 
seems apparent that once dissenter Murray 
passes from the atomic scene, the healthy 
give-and-take in determining AEC policy will 
pass with him. Something of Strauss and 
something of Murray are essential to both 
the success and the failure of the AEC. That 
is why any forthcoming harmony in the AEC 
may have dubious value. 


Address by John S. Bugas, Vice President, 
Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Co., at 
the Industrial Relations Conference of 
Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, April 24, 1957 
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HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
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Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN S. Bucas, VICE PRESIDENT, 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, Forp -Motor Co., aT 
THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE OF 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East LANS- 
ING, APRIL 24, 1957 


I am honored by your invitation to par- 
ticipate in this series of lectures, and have 
looked forward to this occasion with a great 
deal of pleasure and anticipation. 

You are to be complimented on sponsor- 
ing so challenging and imaginative a project 
as this cross-sectional look ahead at 1975. 
Certainly all of us can benefit by lifting our 
sights occasionally beyond the immediate 
and urgent problems of today, or even of 
next year and looking ahead to the. far 

eminding ourselves of the wonder- 
ful possibilities that lie ahead of us if we 
are wise enough and courageous enough to 
bring them to reality. 

I am aware, of course, that anyone who 
attempts to predict the course of industrial 
relations over the next 18 or 20 years runs 
some very grave risks—not the least of which 
is the possibility of becoming too optimistic 
over the chances for calm, reasonable, and 
sound settlement of future labor-manage- 
ment differences. That explains, I think, 
why predictions of this kind are usually 
based on the obvious or are projected so far 
into the future that the prophet can be sure 
of being far removed from the scene— 
literally or figuratively—when an account- 
ing is due. 

In my own case, I hope to be around and 
active in 1975—as well as during the years 
between now and then—and, if possible, to 
play some small part in helping to bring 
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about the kind of future I want to discuss 
here today. So I take it that, even if no one 
waits breathlessly to check my score 20 years 
from now, I'm going to have to live with any 
mistakes as best I can. 

Let me say frankly that it’s a great temp- 
tation, today as in the past, to speak aggres- 
sively against some of the more obvious dis- 
tortions of fact that are appearing in public 
statements on labor’s current economic goals. 
I’m sure most of you are familiar with recent 
pronouncements on record wage increases, 
the shorter workweek, increased unemploy- 
ment compensation supplements, bargaining 
strategy and tactics, and so on, The smoke 
signals—or should I say the smokescreens— 
are going up in the hills and apparently the 
“softening up“ process is underway on a 
number of fronts. 

As I say, it’s a great temptation to join 
issue with the obvious excesses right now. 
But it just doesn’t pay to joust with smoke 
signals, If I read those signals right, there 
will be plenty of chance to deal with those 
issues at a time and a place that have already 
been appointed. I don’t think it would do 
much good right now to send fire equipment 
up into the hills. 

Many people argue that, by remaining 
silent, management plays directly into the 
union’s hands. They reason that such si- 
lence, if it doesn't indicate consent or par- 
tial approbation, at least gives the union a 
tremendous advantage at bargaining time. 

Actually, there are two schools of thought 
on this point: One, that management should 
promptly and loudly take issue with the 
various union demands as soon as they are 
announced publicly; and the other, that bar- 
gaining should await the time and place of 
the actual bargaining sessions. 

The reasoning behind the first view is that 
not only does management have a respon- 
sibility to expose and correct promptly what 
we think are fallacies in the union's state- 
ment of its objectives, but that failure to do 
so creates a general impression that these 
demands—however unsound or impossible 
they might be—actually can and should be 
accepted. 

A part of the reasoning behind the second 
course of action is that labor and manage- 
ment can far more effectively argue and re- 
solve their differences in the relative calm of 
face-to-face negotiation than in heated ex- 
changes on the front pages or over television 
and radio. Experience demonstrates that 
public ballyhoo and position takirg has the 
effect of deep freezing each side into rigid, 
inflexible postures that neither is willing to 
change for fear of losing face. What you 
have then is one party or the other fighting 
for a slogan rather than for some measure of 
gain in the actual substance of its demands. 

Furthermore, one of the prime purposes of 
all this sound and fury is to bait manage- 
ment into assuming a posture of seeming op- 
position to the interests of its employees. 

Where we find merit in the union's under- 
lying objectives, we want to be in a position 
to work out those issues successfully across 
the table. We don’t want to be embarrassed 
by having opposed publicly some broad, de- 
fiant statement of a demand that might later, 
in actual negotiation, turn out to hide some- 
thing perfectly reasonable in its actual scope 
and intent. 

An excellent illustration of what I mean 18 
found in our 1955 negotiations with the 
UAW. Here the union had propagandized so 
loud and long for a guaranteed annual wage 
that it very nearly blinded everyone, includ- 
ing itself, to the possibility of a truly sound 
and workable approach to increased protec- 
tion against unemployment. The fears and 
unfounded hopes generated by that unfortu- 
nate slogan “guaranteed annual wage,” could 
have resulted in a complete deadlock, mean- 
ing no plan at all, or possibly in an unsound 
concession on the GAW elsewhere in industry 
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that would have done more harm to employ- 
ees than good. What we came up with 
finanlly, as you know, was the supplemental 
unemployment-benefit plan. 

We in Ford management have tested both 
theories. Up to the present—and I empha- 
size “up to the present’—we have believed, 
and still believe, that it is best in terms of 
our own management-union relations to wait 
for negotiations to air our views. 

Now, against that rather lengthy back- 
ground, I'd like to turn to some observa- 
tions—I hesitate to call them predictions— 
as to the future. For the sake of organiza- 
tion, I have grouped my remarks under two 
broad headings: the future of the American 
economy and the future of collective bar- 
gaining. 

We at Ford are very much concerned with 
the long-range economic outlook because we 
must plan product designs and plant ex- 
pansion programs for distant markets. We 
are just now in the process of completing 
a §$2,700,000,000 expansion and moderniza- 
tion program to get ready for the great 
automobile market we anticipate during the 
1960's. 

Our outlook is strongly optimistic. That's 
a view, I think, that is shared by manage- 
ment generally. There is every reason to 
hope that the American economy will con- 
tinue to grow and prosper, that American 
living standards will rise impressively, that 
in 1975 we will all have higher incomes, 
greater security, substantially greater edu- 
cational opportunities for Americans of all 
ages, better medical care abundantly avail- 
able to all, increased opportunities for 
travel, and many wonderful new ways of en- 
joying our leisure hours. 

We can ride into that glowing future be- 
hind the tandem horses of technological 
progress on one hand and our fast-growing 
population on the other. 

Our swelling population means a great and 
growing demand for all the things that 
American agriculture and industry produce, 
and for the growing segment of our economy 
that services our multitudinous wants and 
needs. 

This is a highly promising picture of our 
future as it can and should be 20 years 
hence. We at Ford are certainly anxious to 
move ahead into the bright future, to do all 
we can to make the American pie grow as 
fast as possible and see that everybody shares 
fully and fairly in its growth. 

Across that bright future lies a shadow, 
however, a danger of which some of our most 
respected economic minds have repeatedly 
warned. The threat is of a pervasive and 
persistent inflationary pressure that could 
gradually corrode the American dream and 
destroy not only our individual security but 
the very underpinnings of our social struc- 
ture. 

An eminent economist, the late Joseph 
Schumpeter of Harvard, warned a few years 
ago of a “perennial inflationary pressure” 
that would threaten the survival of our free 
society, because he felt we had not the ex- 
perience with inflation which would enable 
us to understand its dangers and to act ef- 
fectively against it. And again Peter 
Drucker, in his recent book, America's Next 
20 Years, predicts that the basic economic 
problem of the next two decades will not 
be unemployment but Inflation. Economist 
John Galbraith and many others point to 
this new danger on our economic horizon. 

In part the inflationary threat refiects cer- 
tain goals and some almost involuntary 
trends in the current activities of organized 
labor. 

During the present decade ending in 1965 
the United States Census Bureau shows that 
our total population will increase by more 
than 15 percent while the population of work- 
ing age will increase by only a little more 
than half as much. Fewer people will have to 
produce many more goods for many more 
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people. That fact alone points to a prospect 
of either demand or cost inflation. 

It is clear that meeting the needs of our 
society and at the same time avoiding serious 
perennial inflation will require steady in- 
creases in both the productivity and output 
of our industrial system. 

This means that, in the interésts not only 
of industrial workers but of Americans in all 
fields of endeavor, we must have a rapid de- 
velopment of technological progress, which 
means no direct or indirect barriers to the 
evolutionary process that has come to be 
called automation. 

But, as is no secret, union leadership has 
fastened upon automation as a scare word to 
dramatize almost any and all of the union 
goals and as a banner to rally the rank and 
file to the cause. : 

Again, avoiding inflation and advancing our 
living standards also requires that we do not 
prevent the formation of large amounts of 
capital required to sustain our growth. 

But there is serious evidence that inflation 
is being fostered and that capital formation 
may be discouraged by attempts of organized 
labor to seek wage and fringe benefits which 
the economy cannot safely absorb. 

The great question then is: Will organized 
labor share in orderly economic progress or 
will it inexorably promote constant inflation 
and economic dislocation? This question lies 
at the root of the current debate about the 
wage-price inflation cycle. 

We are now in the midst of a great debate 
as to whether wages or prices are the real vil- 
lain in recent inflationary increases. Labor 
leaders stoutly maintain that the worker is 
not interested in unduly enlarging his share 
of the national income. Presumably he 
merely wants to share equitably in the in- 
creasing productivity of the American 
economy. 

I realize that I may not be viewed as an en- 
tirely unbiased spokesman in this matter. I 
strongly recommend that anyone seriously in- 
terested in the problem seek the opinion of 
entirely impartial and objective economists. 
Then it is up to the public at large, to people 
like you in this audience, after hearing what 
industry has to say in this regard and what 
the unions have to say to draw your own 
conclusions. 

In our view there is a strong factual case 
that the threatened inflationary spiral which 
so concerns the economists is a wage-cost- 
price spiral, and not the reverse. Histor- 
ically, over a period of many years, output 
per manhour for the economy has grown at 
an average annual rate of slightly more than 
2percent. This is the divisible growth which 
makes possible the rising living standards 
enjoyed by the great bulk of Americans. 

But lately we find a great and growing 
effort on the part of organized labor not 
only to increase its share of a growing pie 
but actually to eat the pie before it is baked. 
Wage and fringe benefit packages since 1954 
have exceeded 5 percent a year in key indus- 
tries. Average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing, which exclude the cost of fringe 
benefits, increased 10 percent from mid-1955 
to the end of 1956. 

Increases of this magnitude could not be 
absorbed through greater productivity. 
Output per man-hour rose only 2 percent a 
year for the economy as a whole in 1955-56. 

There was a consequent cost pressure 
against prices. The prices of goods and 
services bought by workers did not start 
rising, however, until after the first quarter 
of 1956. A rise in the cost-of-living was 
not a justification for the size of labor pack- 
ages initially. Once the higher labor costs 
were refiected in consumer prices, however, 
we had a spiral of higher wage demands to 
catch up with a rise in prices generated 
largely by increased labor cost. 

Union leadership has used profits as the 
scapegoat, claiming that prices did not have 
to be increased. The facts are that em- 
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ployee compensation accounts for 78 percent 
of the income generated in manufacturing 
(and in corporate business as a whole). 
The Government absorbs another 12 percent 
in profits taxes. Profits remaining for divi- 
dends and reinvenstment in the business are 
a relatively small portion of the total pie. 

Furthermore, profits have not shared in 
the advancing economy since 1948. Em- 
ployees and the Government received all of 
the $40 billion increase in income generated 
in manufacturing between 1948 and 1956. 

I do not intend to make a speech on eco- 
nomics today. I do want to bring to your 
attention what I think is a vital fact of 
economic life: Growing labor costs have out- 
stripped productivity, profits, and in point of 
time, prices. I hope that this will raise some 
questions in your mind. 

Who, for example, has gained most from 
industry's technological advances- and the 
vast capital investment of the postwar years? 

Can we continue to absorb increments in 
labor costs above and beyond the normal 
increase in productivity without bringing 
about cost inflation? 

Finally, if increased investment fails to 
produce increased profits, can we continue 
indefinitely to develop and attract the cap- 
ital necessary to sustain progress? 

Let me point out that industry has been 
put on notice that even bigger labor-cost 
demands lie ahead, and so the likelihood is 
that there will be continuing strong pres- 
sures of the kind I have just described. The 
growing economic and political power of the 
great unions, which I will discuss in some 
detail in the balance of this talk, lends a 
great and somewhat ominous significance 
to this picture. 

I would ask, then, whether it is not time 
for all of us, including those who fill the 
ranks of American organized labor, to look 
long and hard at the implications of this 
very human but unrealistic desire to eat the 
pie before it is baked. 

Now, let's turn to the question of what we 
can look for in terms of labor-management 
relations. In view of some of the statements 
that have been made about the factory of 
the future, perhaps I should start by saying 
that I expect the automotive industry to 
be employing production and maintenance 
employees in very large numbers in 1975. 
I believe that their services will be just as 
essential to automobile making as they are 
now. Moreover, I believe that the great bulk 
of these hourly employees then, as now, will 
be represented for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining by the UAW, or whatever name the 
organization may have at that time. And I 
anticipate that there will continue to be an 
adequate supply of problems and differences 
of opinion between management and organ- 
ized labor covering terms and conditions of 
employment for these employees. 

I would also predict that we will continue 
to place basic reliance on the collective bar- 
gaining process for dealing with these dif- 
ferences and problems, 

Certainly it is my fervent hope that free 
collective bargaining will still be the domi- 
nant tool relied upon by unions and man- 
agement for working out both their mutual 
problems and their differences. This im- 
plies, of course, that there will continue to 
be strikes, since there is no way of elimi- 
nating this possibility without destroying 
free bargaining in the process. 

With all its imperfections—and there are 
many of them—collective bargaining is the 
only process we in this country have been 
able to hit upon to resolve disputes between 
management and its organized employees in 
a manner consistent with our American 
ideals of individual freedom and free com- 
petitive enterprise. 

I certainly hope also that, by 1975, reason- 
ableness and responsibility will have come 
to replace emotional hysteria and naked force 
as the dominant characteristics of the bar- 
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gaining I like to think forward to 
a future in which the results increasingly 
will be dictated by factual consideration, 
calm appraisal, and regard for the mutuality 
of interest in a healthy enterprise. 

But let us be clear on this point: There 
is nothing invitable about these predictions. 
Collective bargaing as we know it is not a 

ed institution whose continued 
health and development will be automatic. 
It can be preserved as an Institution con- 
sistent with basic human freédoms only if it 
is supported by an informed public opinion— 
a public understanding which recognizes 
clearly both the conditions which will foster 
its development and the dangers which can 
destroy it. 

I would like to consided with you briefly 
some of those conditions and some of the 
dangers. I do not speak with rancor, but I 
want to speak candidly, because, I find some 
aspects of the current scene deeply dis- 
turbing. 

There are, on the one hand, positive and 
encouraging signs. For one thing, by and 
large, unions clearly are gathering more in- 
telligence, more learning, more ability, and 
more sophistication into their leadership and 
their staffs. This has paralleled similar de- 
velopments in management. 
utes are essential to sound and healthy col- 
lective bargaining. Without them, a truly 
responsible approach to the process is im- 
possible. Responsibility on the part of both 
management and labor is the one indispens- 
able element to good collective bargaining. 

Furthermore, there can be no question that 
management and organized labor have 
learned, from first-hand experience, better 
ways of dealing and living with each other— 
certainly that has been true in Ford-UAW 
relationships. This has been helped greatly 
by, among other things, the Federal Govern- 
ment's recent policy of minimizing interven- 
tion in legitimate collective bargaining dis- 
putes, and thus reducing one of the major 
deterrents to the development of a real sense 
of responsibility in the parties. 

Whether these encouraging signs are trans- 
itory or truly point the way of the future de- 
pends on whether the underlying conditions 
that largely have fostered their development 
are strengthened or destroyed. There are, 
as I see it, two things which might come 
about to destroy these conditions: First, one 
side or the other might possess such do- 
minant economic power that bargainging in 
form would be dictation in fact; secondly, 
one side or the other might gain such great 
political power that collective bargaining 
would largely be supplanted by Government 
regulation. 

Effective measures to prevent management 
from gaining such dominance have long been 
a feature of American society. As a matter 
of fact, there is in America today no dedi- 
cated, organized management movement in 
any way comparable in power—economic or 
political—to the organized labor movement. 
Furthermore, the diversity of management 
responsibilities and interests, the competi- 
tive instincts which characterize its think- 
ing, and the nature of its objectives all work 
against the development of any such organ- 
ization. The manager's basic purpose is not, 
per se, to deal with employees or labor unions, 
but to plan intelligently and operate his 
business successfully. 

On the other hand, in today's great in- 
ternational unions we find a great and 
growing concentration of economic and po- 
litical power. The generating forces for con- 
tinuing growth and centralization of power 
are abundantly present within them. We 
see the appearance of all the trappings of 
entrenched power, the growth of bureauc- 
racy, of hierarchies, of empire building. Un- 
contained, the movement could become like 
a glacier, moving steadily and inexorably, 
sweeping aside all that lies in its path. 


These attrib-_ 
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A striking example of the institutional 
nature of organized labor’s power drive is 
furnished by its recent emphasis on the 
necessity, from its viewpoint, of organiz- 
ing white-collar and professional employees. 
It is quite clear that this determination 
basically is neither prompted by the tra- 
ditional desire to protect its negotiated 
standards from competition, nor responsive 
to any significant feeling of need or desire 
on the part of the employees themselves. 
On the contrary, the talk at the top has 
been primarily about ways in which the 
unions can sell these employees on the 
virtue of being organized. The reason for 
this drive has been made abundantly clear: 
It is to enhance the power of the union 
leadership by extending its influence and 
domination over substantially greater num- 
bers of individuals. 

The continued growth and development 
of this monolithic institution raises dis- 
turbing questions as to whether sufficient 
checks and balances against its power now 
exist, and clearly suggests that at the very 
least it be kept under close and constant 
scrutiny. 

In the public’s appraisal of this situation, 
there is one central fact which should never 
be forgotten: The mass trade-union move- 
ment takes deep pride in being a militant, 
fighting institution. In the final analysis 
the leadership of mass labor organizations 
is responsible to, and dependent for its 
power upon, the membership it attracts and 
serves. The strongest, most successful lead- 
ers in the mass trade-union movement are 
those who have a full understanding of 
this fact and its implications. They are 
those who most fully comprehend and 
adroitly direct the emotional force and or- 
ganizational strength which can be mobi- 
lized through the martial concept of closing 
ranks against the common enemy. 

Many union organizations, as might be ex- 
pected, are engaged in a great promotional 
effort to convince the public that organized 
labor is representative of the public as a 
whole, equally zealous to safeguard the in- 
terest of all elements of society. And I would 
not deny that many union leaders recog- 
nize the interdependence between the well- 
being of labor and that of others. I would 
not deny that many of them may believe the 
doctrines and policies they espouse would 
benefit not only labor but others. Moreover, 
I do not deny that many union leaders sin- 
cerely would prefer to see collective bargain- 
ing carried on in a more rational and busi- 
ness-like way than it is today—if internal 
union politics and the techniques of leader- 
ship would permit this. 
not relevant to my point. 


Examine the statements that union lead- 
ers make to their membership, read the 
literature aimed at their constituents, ob- 
serve the activities and records of their 
conventions and one must realize that the 
power and tenure even of those union lead- 
ers who present the most calm and reasoned 
aspect to the outside world depend on ap- 
pearing to their constituents as fighters de- 
fying all dangers and obstacles to advance 
the group interest. Indeed, so ingrained is 
this concept in the institutional dynamics 
of the mass union movement as it exists to- 
day that union leadership would have to 
invent an adversary if it did not have one. 

An equally disturbing fact is that organ- 
ized labor's power puts it in position to 
stifle some public criticism of its activities. 
Clearly the power to suppress adverse com- 
ment by those outsde the movement who 
know labor best— the management people 
who have daily dealings with it—is a factor 
to be reckoned with. The reluctance of 
many people in management to speak out is 
not a mere matter of distaste for the vilifi- 
cation—the name-calling, the accusations 
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of reaction and antiunionism—which labor 
frequently heaps upon its critics. We who 
enter this field presumably recognize that 
this is one of its occupational hazards—that 
even though it is far from necessary to the 
promotion of union interests, at least it is a 
sort of impersonalized phenomenon flowing 
naturally from the dynamics of mass 
unionism. (And I am not implying that 
all the name-calling comes from one side of 
the table: There has been far too much of 
this sort of thing on both sides.) 

The real basis for this reluctance to speak 
out is the unſon's power of economic retalia- 
tion. Retaliation need not take the form 
of a dramatic strike, called for that purpose. 
It can be made effective in a countless variety 
of subtle ways—but they all add up to more 
trouble, more cost in the shop, more difi- 
culty in getting along with the union. Too 
often management decides not to risk it, 
and this is not healthy. 

I’m not saying these things simply to be 
critical or condemnatory. These are facts, 
as I see them, which have a real and direct 
bearing on the public interest. For the 
conclusion is clear—granted the most en- 
lightened and intelligent union leadership, 
the contexts within which that leadership 
must operate make it unrealistic to expect 
adequate self-restraint and voluntary mod- 
eration on the part of the union, Checks 
and balances are not built in; and when 
they come from without, it must be expected 
that unions will fight them, with outcries 
that the very existence of unionism is 
threatened. 

While intelligence, reason, and moderation 
have come to play a larger role in bargain- 
ing than was the case 10 or even 5 years ago 
in many industries, it does not follow, as is 
often suggested, that this is evidence of a 
new maturity brought about automatically 
by the passage of time. In part, certainly, it 
has been made possible by the emergence 
of dominant leadership from the earlier in- 
ternal struggles for power. 

I am convinced, however, that it would 
not have occurred in nearly the degree that 
it has if it had not been for two other factors. 
For one, the Congress of the United States 
demonstrated in 1947 that abuses resulting 
from an excessively one-sided balance of 
power would be met with public disapproval 
and governmental measures. The other was 
the change in the Federal Government's pol- 
icy on intervention in collective-bargaining 
disputes. Both had the effect of imposing 
from outside the necessity for exercising a 
greater sense of responsibility by organized 
labor. 

It is significant, however, that despite the 
mildness of the restraints imposed by the 
Congress, they have chafed the leadership of 
organized labor as a challenge to its power, 

In fact, the existence of Taft-Hartley has 
since been used as one of the rallying cries 
for intensified activity by labor on the po- 
litical front. There have been other reasons 
given. And there have been, and likely still 
are differences of opinion within the unions 
as to what labor’s role and objectives in 
the field of public politics should be. 

Whatever the historical background, the 
fact of the matter is that organized labor 
has jumped into politics solidly with both 
feet and with the avowed purpose of exert- 
ing every possible effort to elect its friends 
and defeat its enemies at both the local and 
national levels. Apparently, for this pur- 
pose an enemy means anyone who isn't in 
the union's camp. The coordination and 
enhancement of organized labor's political 
strength has been given as one of the pri- 
mary benefits aimed for in the merger of 
the AFL and CIO. It contributes not only 
money and campaign propaganda, but also, in 
many instances, the services of its ready- 
made political and organizational machinery. 
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The record will not support the thesis ad- 
vanced by some union leaders and others, 
that labor's increasing concentration on po- 

- litical activity is primarily defensive. Its 
objectives are to me quite clear and to be 
expected—one is to assure, if it can, that the 
Government will not serve as an effective 
brake or counterbalance to labor's forward 
drives; the second is to promote substantive 
objectives with respect to terms and con- 
ditions of employment through legislation 
rather than at the bargaining table. There 
is good reason to be concerned that the ob- 
jecttves of influential elements within the 
movement may go considerably further even 
than this. 

- To repeat, my personal conviction is that 
free collective bargaining will still be the 
basic tool of union-management relations 20 
yearshence. However, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly my feeling that if organized labor 
achieves the dominant political position for 
which it strives, it is almost certain that free 
collective bargaining, as we know it today, 
will have become simply an interesting his- 
torical fact. 

The public at large ultimately will deter- 
mine, either by timely action or by inaction, 
whether or not this will be so. 

One of the basic decisions the public must 
make is whether reasonable and effective 
restraints on their institutionalized political 
activities shall be placed on and enforced 
against unions, and whether the nature and 
extent of such permitted activities shall be 
kept in balance with those of other organized 
interests within our body politic. 

Some union leaders have sought at times 
to minimize the importance of organized 
union political activity by reference to strik- 
ing examples of their inability to deliver the 
labor vote. It is perfectly true that there 
have been many such examples, some of them 
rather striking. More important, however, is 
this truth: The union leadership regards 
such instances as serious failures, and is con- 
stantly at work improving the means and 
techniques for maximizing its ability to de- 
liver the vote. 

One of the serious issues facing the Nation 
is the adequacy and equity of the rules gov- 
erning political activities by the various or- 
ganized groups in our society, 

A prominent labor leader is fond of re- 
Marking that freedom is indivisible. With 
this generality we are in complete agreement. 
I have been intensely interested in the 
union's concept of freedom as it bears upon 
our American tradition of a private enter- 
prise economy. Freedom is not preserved by 
Proclamations that it exists. There is small 
comfort to be derived from statements en- 
dorsing freedom in the abstract by those who 
simultaneously advocate wide and severe re- 
strictions on the exercise of freedom in a 
wide range of specific instances. 

I do not pretend to know what the politi- 
cal and social objectives and goals of all or- 
ganized labor are, much less what the in- 
dividual subjective beliefs of all or the ma- 
jority of its leaders are. Because we deal 
principally with the predominant union in 
our industry—which is one of the strong- 
est, most influential unions in the world to- 
day—lI follow its activities and thinking more 
closely than those of others. And I must 
confess that I find a reason for grave con- 
cern on this score, 

I may say at the outset that we sometimes 
find it difficult to reconcile that union's pro- 
Tessed belief and faith in the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise with many of the 
Government measures it has advocated. 
More specifically, I will say quite frankly that 
we have felt considerable misgivings about 
the union's seeming eagerness to build up 
a great public fear about automation and its 
alleged consequences if Government does not 
intervene. 

We have been extremely curious about the 
specific objectives encompassed by the pro- 
gram of Government action the union advo- 
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cates under the attractive-sounding gener- 
ality of assuring “* that the fruits of 
technological advance are fairly shared.” 

In May of 1956, the UAW played a leading 
role in an International Automotive Confer- 
ence in Paris held by the Automotive Depart- 
ment of the International Metalworkers Fed- 
eration. The president of the UAW is also 
president of this automotive department. 
One of his principal assistants was the chair- 
man of the conference. 

Automation was a principal topic of dis- 
cussion at that conference. In his opening 
address to the delegates, the chairman made 
this statement: “We should concern our- 
selves also not only with the development of 
a practical trade-union program, but also 
turn our thinking to what policies and pro- 
grams should be advanced at the Govern- 
ment level. While we in the States may have 
done some pioneering on automation, be- 
cause the problem hit us somewhat earlier, 
and developed our guaranteed employment 
plans and a host of other specific collective 
bargaining approaches, we as American trade 
unionists have much to learn from the Euro- 
pean experience as regards mobilizing our 
labor political strength for social gains at 
the political level, if we want to benefit by 
the experience of our European colleagues.” 

The conference resolution on automation 
is far too long to read all of it here, but Iam 
going to read enough to enable you, I believe, 
to judge its implications. After reciting cer- 
tain Government responsibilities in general 
terms, the main body of the resolution sets 
forth specific and detailed objectives in the 
field of Government action, a part of which 
I quote: 

“We propose, and in our respective coun- 
tries we will insist, that governments prepare 
without delay to carry out these responsibili- 
ties through specific measures of the kinds 
outlined below. 

. . * * . . . 

„e) Measure to insure fair distribution 
of the fruits of automation: 

“This objective requires that prices be 
reduced to reflect the sharply reduced costs 
of production flowing from automation. De- 
pending upon the particular circumstances, 
governments may fulfill this responsibility 
by rigorous investigation and full public ex- 
posure of profiteering, whether by monop- 
Olies or otherwise; by setting price ceilings 
for particular commodities where they can 
be administered effectively; by the breaking 
of monopolies through the creation of addi- 
tional publicly owned production capacity 
with prices set so that, through compe- 
tition, they drive down the prices set by the 
private profiteers; and by codetermination 
and outright nationalization. 

“(d) Measures to regulate the volume of 
investment and to direct the flow of invest- 
ment capital in accordance with the needs 
of the economy as a whole: 

“In addition to regulating the volume of 
investment, it will be necessary in economies 
experiencing rapid technological advance to 
insure that investment is channeled— 

“(1) so as to provide ample employment 
opportunities in distressed communities; and 

“(il) under some circumstances, toward 
industries and activities offering expanded 
employment opportunities as against those 
seeking merely to modernize in order to re- 
duce labor requirements.” 

I will leave it to you to decide how much 
freedom would survive the adoption of that 
program. 

Now, you may question whether this reso- 
lution, in view of the international character 
of the conference at which it was passed, is 
truly representative of thinking in the UAW. 
I have asked myself this same question. I 
cannot answer that definitely, I suppose. But 
I can tell you this: the official report of the 
proceedings named as its principal architect 
a top member of the UAW’s headquarters 
staff. The record of the proceedings does 
not indicate that the resolution departs from 
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the desires of the UAW representatives who 
participated. 

There are other straws in the wind. The 
Official newspaper of the UAW's largest local, 
which covers our River Rouge location, has 
Just featured a series of articles purporting 
to analyze the problems posed for the union 
by the automobile industry. (According to 
the editors, “Although the solutions“ 
are not necessarily officially those of the Un- 
ion, we believe them to be well reasoned 
. The problems are attributed to 
the existence of competition in the industry, 
which is attacked as being “a blind law,” 
“unrestrained,” and “mad.” What chiefly 
distinguishes these articles from others of 
their kind is that they state explicitly the 
conclusion that is implicit in their premise, 
Again I quote: 

“The only effective answer to the new chal- 
lenge to security posed by the present condi- 
tions in the industry lies in a comprehensive 
program of Federal regulation. Only such 
a wide ranging program would tackle the 
problem at its source. Such a program, and 
its effectiveness, can best be illustrated by 
showing how it could cope with the problems 
that have been listed in this series of ar- 
ticles” (Ford Facts, March 23, 1957). 

The article among other things advocates 
that rigid rules on inventory accumulation 
be set up for all companies and enforced by 
law, and states: 

“Just as in the Korean war the percentage 
penetration of any given company would be 
set in advance by Government action” (Ford 
Facts, March 23, 1957). 

And so on. The program of regulation 
advocated is, as advertised, comprehensive 
indeed. 

I must tell you frankly that I have on a 
number of occasions heard the top men in 
the UAW as well as leaders in other unions 
express general views that are at odds with 
the kind of thinking implicit in these state- 
ments and resolutions. What then are we 
to believe? 

In any event, I have a very deep conviction 
that the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people are opposed to the kind of think- 
ing reflected in such statements and resolu- 
tions, 

It is important that all of us deal in facts, 
not fancies, that we understand the nature 
of our institutions end of the dynamic forces 
a work in our society, so that we can relate 
the particular to the general and evaluate 
correctly the flood of propaganda which is 
continuously loosed upon us from all sides, 
Above all, we must recognize this clear truth: 
First, overwhelming political power in the 
hands of any single interest group is an 
extremely dangerous thing. 

So much for the political problem, as such, 
I would like to suggest to you certain other 
areas in which an informed and alert public 
opinion can contribute to the preservation 
and improvement of free collective bargain- 
ing. 

One of these has to do with the difference 
between behaving responsibly and merely 
sounding plausible to a particular audience. 
The distinction that I seek to draw here is 
that between rationality and mere rationali- 
gation, This requires objective evaluation 
of the fine-sounding positions and state- 
ments publicized by both labor and manage- 
ment. 

I think it is fair to say that management, 
more than labor, has learned to take, and 
has the motivation to take, a balanced ap- 
proach to its problems. In the nature of its 
function, it must take into account a number 
of varied interests in arriving at its decisions. 
This is so because the health of the enter- 
prise depends vitally and directly on manage- 
ment’s ability to achieve a proper balance 
among all of these sometimes conflicting 
interests. . 

Stockholders, customers, employees, and 
even its relationships with Government and 
the communities it serves are directly, im- 
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mediately, and simultaneously affected by a 
company’s decisions on wages, prices, invest- 
ment, and other such matters. It thus is in 
a position fundamentally different from that 
of a union, whose basic concern is primarily 
with the reactions of its membership. 

All of us should be alert to the fallacy 
in the plausible-sounding thesis that the 
economic power of management and labor 
can be measured in terms of the dollar re- 
sources shown on their respective books. 
The basic economic power of unions does 
not lie in their relative dollar resources, but 
in their power to withhold an essential in- 
gredient in the productive process. 

Similarly, management's strength in a 
labor dispute is not measured by the dol- 
lars on its balance sheet. Its dollars do not 
represent fat stored in a vault; rather, they 
represent plants, tools, equipment, design 
costs, work in process, and countless other 
committed assets devoted to the purposes 
of the enterprise. These assets must re- 
main active and productive if they are not 
to be dissipated. Let me conclude, then, 
by emphasizing this point: Management 
plays—and must continue to play—a vital 
and constructive role in advancing the well- 
being of its employees. The function of 
maintaining balance imposes on it the obli- 
gation to resist unsound and excessive union 
demands, not only in the interests of its 
customers, its stockholders, and the com- 
munity, but also—and importantly—for the 
long-range welfare of its employees them- 
selves. 

It is inherent in the nature of things that 
unions will make excessive demands which 
call for resistance. This, of course, exposes 
management to all sorts of charges by union 
leadership, which, as I remarked earlier, 
needs an “enemy.” 

It is important that there be general un- 
derstanding of this union tactic. For it is 
essential to the preservation of the bargain- 
ing process that both the nature and the 
indispensability of management's role be 
understood. 

I referred earlier to the developing mono- 
lithic union power with its absence of built- 
in limitations, and to the growing danger 
that, in the course of time, bargaining in 
form might become dictation in fact. Only 
with the support of broad public understand- 
ing of management’s essential contribution 
in balancing the militant force of mass 
unionism will free collective bargaining con- 
tinue to be the dominant instrument of 
management—union relations in the future. 

You might conclude from all this that I 
foresee a cataclysmic struggle—a final great 
battle for power between labor and manage- 
ment, with all of the harm and suffering 
that such a conflict would bring both to the 
protagonists and to the Nation as a whole. 
I don't. I am confident that, granted a rea- 
sonable equality among the interplaying 
forces and a realistic and equitable system 
of checks and balances, both management 
and unions will have the good judgment and 
foresight to avoid a showdown. In balance, 
these two great forces can continue to play 
their vital roles in building and strengthen- 
ing our economy. This is what the American 
people expect and this, I believe, is what 
they will demand. 


What America Means to the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. _VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Robert T. Oliver, 
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head of the department of speech, Penn- 

Sylvania State University, University 

Park, Pa., appeared in a recent issue of 

Vital Speeches of the Day and is a timely 

discussion of our foreign-aid program: 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO THE FREE WORLD— 
Nor Too Lirrie BUT Too MUCH 


(By Robert T. Oliver) 


What does the rest of the world think of 
the United States? Do we have any real 
friends? Or does our aid buy only neutral- 
ism and a thin veneer of undependable alli- 
ances covering up the real problems? 

There are many aspects of America, and 
naturally they do not all look alike when 
viewed from abroad. Also, there are many 
kinds of people in the free world, and they 
do not all look at the United States from 
the same point of view, nor with the same 
basis of judgment. Finally, any American 
traveling abroad carries along his own pre- 
conceived set of prejudices and convictions, 
which he naturally tends to see reflected 
back to him even when he tries with great 
sincerity merely to record attitudes that 
really do exist. 

Nevertheless, the question of how America 
is regarded by its free world allies is not 
necessarily entirely inscrutable. It is a ques- 
tion which I have studied on 7 trips to the 
Far East and 3 to Europe and the Middle 
East, over a span of 10 years. I have talked 
with heads of state, with newspapermen and 


“diplomats, and have trudged many miles 


through the back streets of cities and vil- 
lages in a score of nations—and have ridden 
in second-class compartments on dozens of 
railways, in order to soak up impressions 
from those the Lord must love for He made 
so many of them—the ignorant and the poor. 

My conclusion is startlingly differerit from 
much that is written, repeated, and regret- 
fully believed about the opinion the Eura- 
sian world entertains of the United States. 
What I find is that the reservoir of good will 
toward America is not being drained dry 
but is so overflowingly full that it appears 
to be fed from an inexhaustible fountain. 
We are so well liked, so much trusted, so 
genuinely admired that our friendly allies 
feel no more restraint in criticizing us than 
fond parents do in scolding a warmly loved 
child. Our misunderstanding of the occa- 
sional sharp criticisms is as naive as that 
of the child, who threatens to leave the home 
where he fears he is hated, merely because 
his hands were slapped when caught drawing 
pictures on the wallpaper. 

No one in his senses can doubt that every- 
where the United States is regarded as the 
most successful, materialistically, of any na- 
tion ever established on this earth. Our 
standard of living is not only accepted for 
what it is—the highest ever achieved—but 
is generally far exaggerated by foreign ob- 
servers. I have been seriously asked by an 
astute English businessman if it is not a 
fact that the average American family owns 
three automobiles. It is commonplace to 
hear the remark, “Of course, you Americans 
can afford it"—whether the it“ refers to 
colored television, trips to Europe, or college 
education for girls as well as boys. 

Neither is it true that this view of our 
material success is snobbishly condescend- 
ing. There can be no underestimation of 
the value of good food, warm clothing. solid 
housing, and adequate medical care by the 
2 billion people around the world who are 
not quite sure of having even enough to 
eat—and who, when they see their one sult 
of clothes wearing out realize it will take 
everything they can earn for anywhere from 
2 months tq a full year to buy another. Nat- 
urally there is some jealousy in their view 
of our vastly superior wealth. But only in 
a few isolated instances have I ever found 
any indication of a belief that our wealth 
is gained through the exploitation of the 
world outside. And these few expressions 
have been in situations of high tenslon—as 
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when, during the Suez crisis, an English 
workingman sitting beside me in London's 
underground asked if I thought it was true 
that American policy was dominated by oll 
producers who wanted a monopoly of the 
European market, 

Convincing evidence of the real admira- 
tion the Eurasians feel for our American 
materialistic achievements lies in the eager- 
ness with which they adopt, adapt, and 
imitate American goods of almost every kind. 
Canny Italians market a P. ARKER fountain 
pen, making the period after P“ as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Japan named one of 
its industrial towns Usa, so that it might 
stamp the magic letters, “Made in USA” upon 
its goods. Scanning newspaper advertise- 
ments in any country from neutralist Burma 
to aloof Sweden, a frequent recommendatory 
tagline is, American style, or Just like 
American, These tags may refer to cosmetics 
or electric sweepers, to radios or raincoats. 

There is no question whatsoever that 
American movies are the most popular in 
the world. So are American songs—so much 
so that the current jukebox favorites in 
Kansas City are also being hummed by taxi 
drivers in Tokyo and Calcutta, and sung 
by teen-agers from Seoul to London and Co- 
penhagen. American magazines are not only 
sold everywhere in the world in their origi- 
nal editions, but a surprising number are 
translated and republished in many lan- 
guages—even though they have to sell at 
triple the price of native-edited competitors. 
This is not at all because of a paucity of 
productive genius qutside the United States. 
Many foreign films, songs, and periodicals 
compare very favorably with their American 
competitors. But they can not match the 
magic prestige that clings to the United 
States product. 

The story is different—but only in detail, 
not basically—when we shift to the views 
held of United States foreign policy. The 
opportunity to criticize McCarthyism was 
seized upon and magnified around the world 
with the same zestfulness that spices gossip 
in any American community about the pec- 
cadilloes of the locally prominent families. 
Gossip is never so entertaining as when it 
concerns the unquestioned aristocrats. 

The charges that have been so frequent in 
many nations (from India to England) that 
the American fear of communism has been 
hysterical have reflected attitudes we should 
have been able to understand. In part the 
charges have been self-protective, in an at- 
tempt to justify the inability of lesser 
powers to engage in similar manifestations 
of defensive strength. In part they have 
been the relaxed chatterings of peoples who 
have, indeed, felt safer than we have feilt 
but only because. of their knowledge of the 
deterrent power of our weapons and policies. 
In part the criticisms have been diversion- 
ary, to direct attention away from the short- 
comings of political regimes only weakly 
established. 

Far more typical of real feelings is the 
message urgently pumped into me in Geneva, 
in 1954, by a group of English foreign news 
correspondents, who pleaded that the United 
States must give up its partnership ap- 
proach to foreign policy, and really lead— 
even to the extent of going far beyond what 
its allies would agree to in combating 
Russian aggressiveness. “We had to move 
first in 1914 and 1939, when you weren't 
ready,” they told me. “Now the job is up 
to you. If you insist on waiting until our 
politicians feel strong enough to make a 
stand, the world will be lost just as surely 
as it would have been if England and France 
had refused to challenge Hitler until America 
was ready to come in with them.” 

One evening in New Delhi, in late Septem- 
ber 1956, I spent inthe company of a group 
of prosperous young Indian businessmen, 
who were curiously ill at ease. After a while 
they explained their embarrassment. “We 
know Nehru's policies are unpopular in 
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America,” they said. “The fact is, we don't 
like them either. We think his neutralism 
is shortsighted and foolish—and that 
Krishna Menon, in particular, is doing India 
and the whole free world a vast amount of 
harm. But we simply have to depend on 
Nehru's leadership to hold India together. 
He's a curious man, but the only leader we 
have. We hope you Americans will be toler- 
ant and understanding and not think too 
badly of us, Just walt and you'll find we 
have always been on your side.” It was 
almost pathetic to find how eagerly this most 
independent-minded people was to deserve 
and hold the good opinion of Americans, 
which they obviously value chiefly because 
of ‘their conviction that our course is right. 

One subject I've always been most assidu- 
ous in investigating is whether our foreign 
beneficiaries really do fear that the eco- 
nomic aid they get from us is actually a 
form of colonial control. They certainly do 
not. The generosity of the United States is 
commonly regarded almost with awe—for no 
other country is able even remotely to afford 
such a luxury of self-abnegation. Despite 
the horrendous efforts of Russian propa- 
ganda, those who receive the ald (as well 
as their wistful neighbors who would like 
the same) simply refuse to believe it is 
motivated by ill will. 

While in the Philippines I talked for sev- 
eral hours about this problem with President 
Ramon Magsaysay. Mantla was a good city 
in which to raise the subject, for Magsaysay's 
political rivals talk loudly and often about 
the “imperialism” of American military 
bases and economic programs in the islands. 
After assuring me in a dozen ways that this 
was nothing but empty froth, Magsaysay 
abruptly jumped up, motioned me to come 
with him, and took me out to a small village 
where an irrigation project had just been 
completed with American aid funds. There, 
in a half-hour speech, he told the farmers in 
exact terms how much American money was 
Spent for the pumps and pipelines, and what 
it would mean in family income for all of 
them. There was no doubt that they were 
with him. 

Korea is one country that has most strong- 
ly disagreed with what it considers American 
“appeasement” of the Russians—particularly 
in the signing of the truce which left the 
Red Chinese armies in North Korea. But 
nowhere among the 22 million Koreans has 
there ever appeared anything remotely ap- 
Proaching anti-Americanism—no “Yankee 
home” signs on the walls—no popular out- 
cries against the (not always commendable) 
behavior of American troops. 

What I have found, everywhere I've gone, 
Amongst all manner of people, is the deep 
conviction that the United States is the one 
Strong nation of the world whose motives can 
Surely be trusted. And this is something 
new in the history of the world. 

It was not at all the attitude of other 
Nations and peoples during the periods of 
dominance by Spain, Napoleon's France, or 
England. It was not the feeling of other 
countries about Hitler or Mussolini. And it 
Certainly is not the view held of the Soviet 
Union—not really even by such “neutralists” 
as Nehru and Sukarno. 

How the so-called “uncommitted” peoples 
feel about Russian communism is illustrated 
by a story told me by a hotelman in Geneva. 
“We all say,” he explained, “that commu- 
nism is like the Garden of Eden. For, just 
like Adam and Eve, the Communists have no 
clothes, no food, no houses, and no right to 
knowledge—and they call it Paradise.“ 

A question of most importance is whether, 
in view of the high regard in which the 
United States is held around the free world, 
We Americans can safely sink back into a 
complacent conviction that the cold war is 
going well and is certain to be won. With- 
Out qualification, the answer has to be a re- 
sounding No. 
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The free world does indeed think highly of 
us—in large part because it expects better 
of us than that. It expects that we will make 
any sacrifice necessary to prevent the com- 
munization of the world—for we, above all 
others, would suffer the greatest loss in such 
an event. The free world knows that no 
other people is so well informed as are Amer- 
icans. They think we must be smart in or- 
der to achieve what we have. They know 
we are willing to fight to defend others, for 
we did so in World Wars I and II. They lean 
upon us for leadership and their disappoint- 
ment is greatest when we fail to provide it. 

President Eisenhower's action in regard to 
the English and French action in Egypt has 
been reluctantly popular—even to a degree 
among the thoughtful majorities in England 
and France, so soon as the first hot resent- 
ment wore off. Where our prestige has suf- 
fered most has been in our failure to take 
any similar kind of positive leadership in 
dealing with the far more tragic events in 
Hungary. Even in this situation, I have 
been told by many individuals in Austria 
(for I was in Vienna when the Russians 
roared into Budapest with their tanks), 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
“After all, there was nothing more you could 
have done.” 


But this is always followed by the expres- 
sion of a strong hope that “America will do 
something to help the captive people get 
free." The faith in American power, in 
American intentions, and in American wis- 
dom remains strong. If anything, the danger 
is that such sentiments are not too weak, 
but that they are too genuine and wide- 
spread. 

“Leave it to Uncle Sam. He'll finally pull 
us through“ is a feeling far more prevalent 
than any superficial criticisms or doubt. 
What we have principally to contend with is 
not a growing antagonism of peoples around 
the world, but a jellying dependence upon 
us which loads us with a responsibility we 
may not be ready toassume. This is the real 
problem. Our growth to maturity as the 
greastest power of the free world depends 
primarily upon our forgetting the nagging 
worry that we may not be liked and awaken- 
ing to the fact that everywhere the people 
who value liberty are consigning more and 
more into our hands the task of preserving it. 


New York Supreme Court Decision Be- 
comes Final Holding That a Labor 
Union Has Legal Right To Expel Com- 
munist Party Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of a de- 
cision of the New York Supreme Court 
upholding the right of labor unions to 
expel Communist Party members. The 
history of this significant decision came 
to my attention recently when presiding 
as subcommittee chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in 5 
days of public hearings in New York City. 
It was called to my attention by Attor- 
ney David I. Ashe, of the New York bar, 
who wrote me the letter dated May 1. 
1957, as hereinafter set forth and which 
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letter gave me the present status of this 
case in which he appeared as counsel of 
record for the defendant. His letter to 
me of May 1 comes in answer to my in- 
quiry to him asking to be informed of 
the status of this decision by Justice 
Hammer, I submit the text of a book- 
let which was printed and circulated ex- 
tensively by the New York District Coun- 
cil No. 9, Brotherhood of Painters, De- 
corators, and Paperhangers of America 
entitled “The Right of the Painters 
Wan To Expel Communist Party Mem- 
rs"; 
Law OFFICES, ASHE & RIFKIN, 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1957. 
Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Dort: In answer to 
your inquiry of April 30, Harry Sacher filed 
a notice of appeal to the appellate division 
of the New York Supreme Court from the 
decision of Justice Hammer, which I sent 
you. However, he never perfected the ap- 
peal. The result was that Justice Hammer's 
decision became the final one In the action. 

You will also be interested to know that 
this decision has been cited time and again 
by other courts on the subject of Commu- 
nists in labor unions. 

Since I do not receive the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp regularly, I would very much appre- 
ciate your sending me a copy of it should 
the decision be reprinted there. 

With kindest regards, 

Cordially, 
Davo L Asse, 
THE RIGHTS OF THE PAINTERS UNION To Ex- 

PEL COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERS—COURT 

Decision UPHOLDING RIGHT OF LABOR UN- 

IONS To EXPEL COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERS 

FOREWORD 


The Communist Party has been a menace, 
plaguing the American labor movement for 
many years. Those of us who have observed 
at first hand the activities of Communists in 
labor unions know only too well from bitter 
experience that their tactics of deceit, sub- 
terfuge, character assassination and blind 
subservience to the dictates of their party 
and Soviet Russia over and above the welfare 
of the memberships of the unions, if not 
checked, can only lead to the destruction of ` 
free American labor unions. Some unions 
have sought to meet this Communist Party 
threat by bringing Communist Party mem- 
bers on charges of one kind or another, such 
as slandering union officials, dual unionism, 
etc. Other unions have preferred to face 
squarely the fact that the Communist Party 
is an enemy of the labor movement and have 
provided in their constitutions that no Com- 
munist may be a member of these unions, 
The constitution of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America contains the following provision: 

“Any member who associates himself with 
any organization or group that expounds or 
promotes any doctrine or philosophy inimi- 
cal to or subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and institutions of the Government 
of the United States or Dominion of Canada, 
the American Federation of Labor or of this 
brotherhood, shall be granted a hearing by 
the local and, if found guilty, shall be dis- 
ciplined in the manner provided for in this 
constitution. 

“The German-American Bund, the Nazi 
Party, the Fascist Party, the Communist 
Party, and organizations which subscribe 
to the doctrines of the foregoing shall be 
conclusively presumed to be organizations 
within the condemnation of the foregoing 
section.” 

In spite of this provision the Communist 
Party leaders in our union insisted that no 
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action could be taken against them because 
a union had no right, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to bar Communists 
from membership. However, acting on the 
advice of our attorney, David I. Ashe, that we 
had such power, the New York Painters Dis- 
trict Council No. 9 brought charges against 
three of our members who are Communists 
and we expelled them from the union. The 
three—Louis Weinstock, Morris Gainer, and 
Morris Davis—are all former officers of the 
district council or of their local unions. 
Immediately upon their expulsion they 
started an action in the New York Supreme 
Court to declare the expulsion illegal and to 
reinstate them as members of the union. 
The decision of Justice Ernest E. L. Hammer, 
holding that the district. council had the 
right to expel these Communist Party mem- 
bers, is, we believe, one of the most impor- 
tant that has ever been rendered by any 
court in a case involving the internal affairs 
of labor unions. Not only is it the first 
court decision on this subject, but it is a 
masterly analysis of the role of Communists 
in unions and of the power of unions to 
protect themselves against this danger. 
Because of its significance for the entire 
labor movement, we have reprinted Justice 
Hammer's decision in this pamphlet. 


MARTIN RARBACK, 
Secretary Treasurer, 
New York District Council No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica 


JULY 1950. 
SUPREME COURT, 
County or NEW YORK. 


LABOR UNIONS—EXPULSION OF MEMBER OF 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


A labor union may, under a provision in 
its constitution permitting it to do so, expel 
a member on the ground that he is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. A provision 
permitting expulsion on this ground, in- 
cluded in the constitution by an amendment 
adopted in pursuance of a power to amend 
which was reserved in the constitution, is 
binding on one who was a member before 
the amendment was adopted and who did not 
acquiesce in its adoption. The provision is 
not contrary to public policy and does not 
infringe on political or other constitutional 
rights. 

Louts Weinstock et al., plaintiffs, v. Harry 
Ladisky and company, District Council No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers oj America, defendant. 

Decided May 18, 1950. 

Sacher & Sacher for plaintiffs. 

Ashe & Rifkin (David I. Ashe of counsel) 
for defendant. 

Hammer, Justice: The action herein is by 
plaintiffs for a mandatory injunction com- 
manding the defendant to reinstate them as 
members of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America 
from which they were expelled after trial. 

There are two motions presented for de- 
cision. The plaintiffs have moved for an 
injunction pendente lite restraining de- 
fendant from interfering with or depriving 
plaintiffs of any of the rights which they 
have as members of the Brotherhood, The 
defendant has cross-moved for an order dis- 
missing the complaint on the ground that it 
does not state facts sufficient to constitute 
a cause of action. The complaint sets forth 
in its allegations all the facts and annexes 
to it the constitution of the Brotherhood 
and a copy of the trial board’s report. The 
affidavits supporting and against the motion 
for a temporary injunction reiterate or ad- 
mit the facts shown in the allegations of and 
exhibits attached to the complaint. Plain- 
tiffs assert interpretations, constructions, 
and conclusions which are denied by de- 
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fendant, whose affidavits also assert interpre- 
tations, constructions and conclusions. The 
facts shown by the complaint and it exhibits 
and also by the affidavits will be stated. 

‘The defendant District Council No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the district council or as the 
union) is a labor union of painters and 
paperhangers in the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. It exists by virtue of a char- 
ter granted to it by the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America (hereinafter referred to as the 
brotherhood), an international labor union 
organized at Baitimore, Md., March 15, 1887. 
It is affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The district council in turn, 
consists of 12 local unions chartered by the 
Brotherhood in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
Eacn of these local unions elects delegates to 
the district council. The brotherhood, the 
district council and the local unions are all 
voluntary, unincorporated associations. 

Each plaintiff is a journeyman painter. 
Plaintiffs were admitted to membership in 
defendant and its locals, Weinstock in local 
union No. 499 in 1926. Gainer in local No. 
905 in 1935, and Davis in local 1035 in 1927. 
Plaintiff Weinstock was until July 1947 sec- 
retary-treasurer of the defendant district 
council. 

The brotherhood is governed by a written 
constitution, which is binding upon the 
brotherhood, all district councils and all lo- 
cal unions, and all members of the brother- 
hood. 

The constitution of the brotherhood pro- 
vided in section 107 thereof as follows: (d) 
Any member who associates himself with any 
organization or group that expounds or pro- 
motes any doctrine or philosophy inimical 
to or subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and institutions of the Government of 
the United States or Dominion of Canada, the 
American Federation of Labor or of this 
brotherhood, shall be granted a hearing by 
the local and, if found guilty, shall be dis- 
ciplined in the manner provided for in this 
constitution. (e) The German-American 
Bund, the Nazi Party, the Fascist Party, the 
Communist Party and organizations which 
subscribe to the doctrines of the foregoing, 
shall be conclusively presumed to be organ- 
izations within the condemnation of the 
foregoing section. The decision of the gen- 
eral executive board that an organization ex- 
pounds and promotes principles condemned 
in the foregoing section, shall be final and 
binding. (g) The foregoing sections and 
the authority conferred therein shall apply 
with equal force and effect to district coun- 
cils and other subordinate bodies.” 

The complaint alleges that the above pro- 
visions were added to the constitution of 
the brotherhood in 1941, many years after 
each of the plaintiffs became a member of 
the brotherhood. It is further alleged that 
none of the plaintiffs at any time prior to 
the commencement of this action assented 
to or acquiesced in the adoption and inclu- 
sion of said provisions in the constitution of 
the brotherhood. It will be assumed that no 
act or word of any of the plaintiffs evidenced 
assent or acquiescence. Whether in law the 
new provision became binding upon them 
will be discussed later. ; 

On December 7, 1949, charges were filed 
with defendant district council against each 
of the plaintiffs under the above provisions 
of section 107 of the constitution. As to each 
of the plaintiffs the charges alleged that he 
“e » is a member of the Communist Party 
and has consistently associated himesif with 
other organizations which subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Communist Party and which 
expound and promote doctrines and philoso- 
phies inimical to and subversive to the fun- 
damental principles of the Government and 
the American Federation of Labor. He has 
consistently followed the Communist Party 
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line of sabotaging of union activities within 
the brotherhood and the district council, 
thus causing untold and irreparable harm to 
the membership of the union, to the entire 
brotherhood and the American Federation of 
Labor.” Each plaintiff was served with a 
copy of the charges and with a notice to ap- 
pear for trial on January 28, 1950. On that 
date each plaintiff submitted to the district 
council's trial board a typewritten statement 
challenging the authority of the district 
council to exercise original jurisdiction of the 
charges brought under section 107 and stat- 
ing each refused to stand trial or participate 
in the proceedings. The trial was adjourned 
to February 4 and thereupon each of the 
plaintiffs repeated this position. The trial 
board then proceeded with the trial of each 
of the plaintiffs in the manner prescribed in 
the constitution. At the conclusion thereof 
the trial board submitted a report to the dis- 
trict council finding that each of the plain- 
tiffs is a member of the Communist Party 
and of organizations which subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Communist Party“ and rec- 
ommending that the plaintifs be expelled 
from the brotherhood. The district council 
on March 1, 1950, approved and adopted the 
findings and recommendations of the trial 
board. This procedure is also that set forth 
in the constitution. 1 

Plaintiffs contend (1) that the charges 
preferred against them were vague and in- 
definite and in the circumstances the dis- 
trict council and its trial board were without 
jurisdiction to try and to expel plaintiffs; 
(2) that section 107 of the constitution is 
contrary to public policy and the law of the 
land; (3) that no evidence was adduced be- 
fore the trial board that the Communist 
Party was an organization or group inimical 
to or subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and institutions of the United States 
and of the American Federation of Labor and 
(4) that the expulsion of the plaintiffs being, 
as a matter of law, null and void, they have 
a right to apply directly to this court for the 
relief prayed for herein without exhausting 
their remedies with the brotherhood. 

It is shown that the plaintiff Weinstock 
in his written objections presented to the 
trial board stated that the charges were the 
same as charges filed against him in 1945 
and which upon the trial at that time re- 
sulted in a dismissal by the district council. 
It is contended that the charge made against 
each plaintiff that “he is a member of the 
Communist Party” is vague and indefinite. 
The fact is, nevertheless, that each plaintiff 
admits that he was and is a member of the 
Communist Party, Under the circumstances 
it cannot be held that the charge was vague 
and indefinite, as each knew exactly and 
with definiteness what was meant by the 
language used. What union members 
understand by the language of such charge, 
and what Americans generally understand 
will be later discussed. Suffice it to say here 
that such an accusation has connotations 
which if spoken or written and not shown 
to be true would be actionable per se entitl- 
ing the injured party to damages (Men- 
cher v. Chesley, (297 N. Y., 94, 102); Grant v. 
Reader's Digest Association, (151 F., 2d, 733, 
735, cert. den. 326, U. S. 797)). 

At the outset, plaintiff's contention that 
section 107 is not binding upon them because 
they never assented or acquiesced in its 
adoption and inclusion in the brotherhood 
constitution will be considered first, because 
if it be well founded it would entitle them 
to the relief sought. The plaintiffs concede 
that except for reasons of race, creed, color, 
or national origin (civil rights law of New 
York, sec. 43), a labor union may legally 
exclude anyone it pleases from admission to 
membership, even upon the ground of mem- 
bership in any particular political party. 
They allege that once a person has been ad- 
mitted to membership and has thereupon ac- 
quired rights of membership, including the 
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right to earn a livelihood as such member the 
union does not continue to have any such 
power. They assert as a conclusion that a 
union may not expel such a member for 
Violation of a constitutional amendment 
later adopted, as in the present instance, 
making membership in the Communist Party 
ground for expulsion. It is admitted by 
plaintiffs that in the existing state of the 
law a union may exclude from admission to 
membership any person who is a member of 
the Communist Party solely on the basis of 
such membership. Plaintiffs’ concession in 
effect is that if at the time of a given mem- 
ber's admission to such union its constitu- 
tion or bylaws provided that membership in 
the Communist Party was a cause for ex- 
pulsion, the member could be expelled for 
joining such party. The theory of the con- 
cession apparently is that such a member 
would have violated the contract made with 
the union which he joined. Reliance for 
the position.taken is placed in Polin v. 
Kaplan (257 N. Y. 277. 281). 

In respect to plaintiffs’ statement that the 
defendant union as an original proposition 
had the right to fix qualifications and grant 
or refuse membership it is fair to observe 
that the conceded matter is not open to 
question and in fact is no concession (Simons 
v. Berry (210 App. Div., 90, 92, 205 N. X. S., 
442): Colson v. Gebler (192 Misc. 520, 80 
N. Y. S., 2d, 448); Matter of Miller v. Rueht 
(166 Misc., 479, 2 N. T. S., 2d 394). 

We advert to the plaintiffs’ claim that 
they may only be expelled for breach of con- 
tract under authority of Polin v. Kaplan 
(supra). Such a breach of the contract 
would furnish a good ground for such expul- 
sion. What is overlooked is that were there 
a violation of the union’s constitutional 
provision in respect of membership in the 
Communist Party such violation in and of 
itself would warrant such expulsion, and, 
if there were a contract, is what would 
render the breach of contract of such sub- 
stantial significance as to constitute an 
expellable offense. Under the circumstances 
the reason for a choice between these two 
grounds of expulsion would be insignificant. 

The plaintiffs assert that the question 
posed by the present case is: May a union, 
whose constitution contains provision for its 
amendment, expel a member solely because 
of his membership in the Communist Party 
where the amendment was added to its con- 
stitution long after the member Joined the 
union? Plaintiffs answer the question by 
asserting that under the general reserva- 
tion of amending power existing here the 
contract may not be changed in any essen- 
tial particular at the election of those in 
whose favor the reservation is made. The 
Provision in question, plaintiffs charge, is a 
Tadical change in the contract which was 
not within the contemplation of the parties. 

As plaintiffs rely on Polin v. Kaplin (su- 
pra) it is deemed appropriate to make note 
‘of a quotation therefrom (p. 281): “The 
constitution and bylaws of an unincorporated 
association express the terms of a contract 
which defines the privileges secured and the 
duties assumed by those who have become 
members. As the contract may prescribe 
the precise terms upon which a membership 
may be gained, so may it conclusively define 
the conditions which entail its loss. Thus, 
if the contract reasonably provides that the 
performance of certain acts will constitute a 
Sufficient cause for the expulsion of a mem- 
ber, and that charges of their performance, 
with notice to the member, shall be tried be- 
fore a tribunal set up by the association, the 
Provision is exclusive, and the judgment of 
the tribunal, rendered after a fair trial, that 
the member has committed the offenses 
charged and must be expelled, will not be 
Teviewed by the regularly constituted courts 
(Belton v. Hatch (109 N. Y., 593)), Matter 
Of Hacbler v. New York Produce Exchange 
(149 N. T., 414). A court cannot review 
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the proceedings or reexamine the merits of 
the expulsion,’ (Per Miller, Judge, in Wil- 
cor v. Royal Arcanum (210 N. Y., 370, 376).)” 

In White v. Brownell (2 Daly, 338; 4 Ab. 
Prac., N. S., 162), the court, in reference to 
an unincorporated association, sald: “The 
constitution. of the association, and its laws 
agreed upon by its members, contain all the 
stipulations of the parties, and is the law 
which should govern. The members have 
established a law for themselves. * * * The 
court must regard the constitution and laws 
of this board as the contract by which all 
the members are bound. The court cannot 
make any other contract for the purpose than. 
they have solemnly made for themselves.” 

Looking at the constitution of the brother- 
hood, it is found that prior to the 1941 con- 
vention it was provided therein that: “No 
member shall at any given time belong to 
more than one local union of the brother- 
hood, nor become a member of any dual or- 
ganization of painters, decorators, or paper- 
hangers, nor become a member in nor afli- 
ate with, in any way whatsoever, the German- 
American Bund, nor the Nazi Party, nor the 
Communists’ organization, nor any other for- 
eign alliance opposed to the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor, under penalty 
of expulsion. (At the 1941 convention the 
above provision was renumbered as section 
107 and was amended to read as heretofore 
set forth.) In the circumstances, the amend- 
ment to the constitution must be said to be 
a gradual, progressive, evolutionary change, 
and not a radical one, in the constitution 
and laws of the union. This is so regardless 
of whether it was within the contemplation 
of the parties when plaintiffs entered into 
membership in the union. The United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the case of Durkin v. Murray 
(civil action No. 5376-49, decided Feb. 6, 
1950, 17 Labor Cases, par. 65, 601), inter alla 
held: “Plaintiffs seek to justify their failure 
to exhaust their remedies within the CIO 
by concluding and alleging in their complaint 
that the CIO had no right to amend its con- 
stitution to provide for expelling a union 
for devoting itself to the program of the 
Communist Party rather than the objectives 
of the CIO; that the UOPWA's certificate of 
affiliation with the CIO constitutes a com- 
pact barring the revocation of that certificate 
and the expulsion proceedings are improper 
or illegal. It does not appear to the court 
from the complaint and from plaintiffs’ ex- 
hibits that such conclusions are warranted.” 

The terms of the contract between an un- 
incorporated association, such as a labor or- 
ganization, and its members, are expressed 
in its constitution and bylaws. When the 
constitution provides for future amendments 
by the vote of the membership in a manner 
provided, that is a term as binding and 
enforcible as are the other presently expressed 
terms. 

In Everett v. Supreme Council, C. B. L. (236 
N. Y., 62, 68) it was held: “Where the reser- 
vation of authority to amend a charter or 
the constitution and bylaws of a society is 
clear, the right to have the rate of assessment 
and the amount of benefits continued as 
originally provided is not vested or fixed 
beyond the possibility of reasonable changes 
to meet new conditions.” 

The holding in Kehlenbeck v. Logeman 
(10 Daly, 447) requires that the issue of the 
alleged unreasonableness of the amendment 
expressed in section 107 must be resolved 
against the plaintiffs. There, at page 448, it 
is stated: “It has been held in this court 
upon more than one occasion that in respect 
to the bylaws of a voluntary association the 
court has no visitorial power, and cannot 
determine whether they sre reasonable or 
unreasonable, and the only question which 
it can examine is whether they have been 
adopted in the way which has been agreed 
upon by the members of the association.” * 

No issue is presented questioning that sec- 
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tion 107 was adopted in the manner and by 
the vote required by the constitution of the 
brotherhood. The facts show it was duly 
and properly adopted (Cipriano v. Societa 
San Salvatore (161 N. Y. S., 284)). It was, 
therefore, a valid amendment binding upon 
all the members. 

Every association is under the duty to pro- 
tect the interests of its general membership 
rather than that of a few individual mem- 
bers. The private interest of the individual 
is subservient to the general good of the 
whole body (Marshall v. Pilots’ Ass'n (18 
Pa. Sup. Ct. 644, 651)). 

While plaintiffs appeal to public policy to 
protect them in the pursuit within the de- 
fendant union of their avowed purposes as 
Communists, public policy as it is expressed 
in the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 (61 Stat., 136, 146, 29 U. S. C. Supp., 
gecs. 141 and 159 (h), amending the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935, 49 Stat., 449, 
29, U. S. C., sec. 151 et seq.) indicates that 
any such appeal is futile. Section 9 (h) of 
that act denies the use of all facilities of the 
National Labor Relations Board and all bene- 
fits of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
to a labor union “unless there is on file with 
the Board an affidavit executed contempora- 
neously or within the preceding 12-month 
period by each officer of such labor organiza- 
tion and the officers of any national or inter- 
national labor organization of which it is an 
affiliate or constituent unit that he is not a 
member of the Communist Party or affiliated 
with such party, and that he does not be- 
lleve in, and is not a member of or supports 
Any organization that believes in or teaches, 
the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or by any illegal or unconsti- 
tutional methods.” The constitutionality of 
section 9 (h) was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on May 8, 1950 
(United Steelworkers of America v. National 
Labor Relations Board). 

Senator Warxx Morse, former dean of the 
University of Oregon Law School, in oppos- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act, made a statement 
in the Senate on May 13, 1947, which may 
well be regarded as expressive of the view- 
point of all the Senators, relative to com- 
munism. He said (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 5290): “I need not reiterate my opposi- 
tion to Communists and their beliefs. I 
shall fight communism with all my energy 
because it destroys the liberties of freemen. 
I want to say that communism must be 
stamped out of the free labor movement 
of this country, if we are to preserve the 
rights of free workers and protect the dignity 
of the individual.” In National Maritime 
Union of America v. Herzog (78 F. Supp. 
146) the statutory three-judge court of the 
District of Columbia in the course of its 
opinion said: “Before the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, of which section 9 (h) is 
a part, extensive hearings were conducted by 
congresional committees at which alarming 
evidence was presented that Communists in 
positions of authority in trade unions tend 
to foment industrial unrest and strife, not 
to attain legitimate economic aims, but to 
serve political purposes; that they thus im- 
pede the flow of commerce in the very teeth 
of the act's purpose to promote it. Quota- 
tions from the abundant evidence presented 
to the committees would prolong this opin- 
ion unduly. Suffice it to say it afforded 
ample basis for the formation of a legisla- 
tive policy to curb Communist influence 
in labor relations (p. 162). * * * In view 
of the avowed purpose of both the Wagner 
Act and the Taft-Hartley Act to bring about 
a peaceful solution of labor quarrels, and 
the discernible purpose of the Communist 
Party to foment strikes and industrial dis- 
orders, Congress could well conclude that 
persons occupying key positions in the ad- 
ministration of labor laws should not be 
subject to conflicting loyalties or interests 
(p. 171). * * * Admission is sought here to 
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the arena of exclusive bargaining in which 
the conduct of the agent will affect not 
only the rights of its members and all other 
employees, but the interests of the public, 
too. Accordingly, having with good reason 
diagnosed communism as a contagion which 
is deleterious to labor relations, Congress 
has the power to ask a prospective bargain- 
ing agent whether he is so affiliated (p. 
171)." The House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has stated 
(H. Rept. No. 245, 80th Cong., Ist sess., p. 
39): “Communists use their influence in 
unions not to benefit workers but to pro- 
mote dissension and turmoil.” The Com- 
munist Party and numerous organizations 
fronting for it are listed as subversive by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
And President Truman, in his veto mes- 
sage to Congress after the first passage of 
the Taft-Hartley bill, said (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 7503): “Congress intended to 
assist labor organizations to rid themselves 
of Communist officers. With this objective 
I am in full accord.” J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has branded domestic Communists as 
belonging body and soul to the Red Hitler 
at Moscow and has asserted that by seeking 
to destroy the fabric of democracy they have 
forfeited their constitutional liberties (ad- 
dress, Masonic Grand Lodge of State of New 
York, Hotel Astor, May 2, 1950, the New 
York Times, May 3, 1950). Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, in advising the Japanese people 
to consider possible legislation of the 
Japanese Communist Party, pointed out that 
while the Communist Party professes cham 
pionship of the workers’ rights in order to 
enlist support within labor’s ranks, events 
abroad demonstrate that the worker loses 
all rights under Communist political rule. 
The general warned; “The issue is therefore 
clear and unequivocal—how far may the 
fundamental human rights be exercised un- 
abridged without becoming the instrument 
of their own destruction. It is an issue 
which confronts all ‘ree people forewarned 
that others have lost their liberties be- 
cause, blindly following an ideal, they have 
failed to see the dangers inherent in real- 
ity. While it is the universal desire of 
all freemen to preserve unabridged the 
exercise of their personal liberties, there is 
thus an issue projected Into every law-abid- 
ing society which may not be ignored with- 
out hazarding the survival of liberty itself” 
(the New York Times, May 3, 1950). 

The Smith Act (18 U. S. C. 2385), to which 
reference is made below, is declarative of the 
policy of the United States Government to rid 
itself of communism and supporting groups. 
All three branches of our Government have 

the dangers of communism and 
Communists. The Communist threat to the 
American trade-union movement also has 
been exposed by trade-union leaders. In 1948 
President Philip Murray, of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, attacked Commu- 
nist leaders of unions who condemned their 
own country, but failed to criticize “a single, 
solitary thing that Russia has done since the 
end of the war” (10th Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, November 22, 1948, Portland, Oreg.). 
At the same convention Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Automobile Workers, 
castigated those bent on destroying the 
American labor union and said that “they 
have a simple question to resolve in their own 
minds and their own hearts. It is a question 
of loyalty. Are they going to be loyal to the 
CIO or loyal to the Communist Party? Are 
they going to be loyal to this country or loyal 
to the Soviet Union? You cannot be loyal to 
both.” William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a broadcast 
of September 6, 1948, warned of the hypocrisy 
of communism and told of efforts of Commu- 
nists to capture control of unions. Mr. David 
Dubinsky, president of the International 
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Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, has stated 
that “the spirit and aims of totalitarian com- 
munism are totally distinct from and hostile 
to the ideals and policies of free trade union- 
ism. * * * Communism in unions and other 
organizations is conspiratorial. It is based on 
the elimination of majority rule. It aims to 
establish the one-party state as thesole power 
over all groups. * * * Free, democratic trade 
unionism and communism do not mix. One 
cancels out the other. To be free the unions 
must keep the Communists out of leadership 
which they would use to advance their party 
interests” (A Warning Against Communists 
in Unions, the New York Times magazine, 
May 11, 1947). Speaking at a section meeting 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, held at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York on 
February 22, 1950, Mr. Will Herberg, of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, said: “All this (the rights of unpopu- 
lar minorities), however, has no relation to 
Communists. Communists do not constitute 
a union minority in the ordinary sense. Com- 
munists constitute an antiunion force in the 
service of a foreign dictatorship whose pur- 
pose it is to destroy all labor organizations 
and to subject mankind to ruthless totali- 
tarian slavery. Communists are enemies of 
the labor movement in the same sense as 
people serving as undercover agents of open- 
shop employers; indeed, they are far more 
pernicious than the latter could ever 
be. * * * Allegiance to the Communist Party 
seems to me to be an obvious disqualification 
for any position of power, trust, or influence, 
whether it be in the Government, in the edu- 
cational system, or in trade unions.” The 
obvious conclusion is that section 107 is not 
contrary to the public policy of the United 
States. 

It should be noted that voluntary, unin- 
corporated associations, including labor 
unions, have inherent power, somewhat akin 
to the police power of a State, to provide 
for the welfare of their members and to 
regulate their affairs so as to attain the ob- 
jects and purposes for which they were con- 
stituted. Aside from and independent of any 
provisions in this constitution and by-laws, 
a labor union has the right of self-protection 
and self-preservation, and may discipline a 
member or officer for conduct tending to 
thwart or destroy its objects. Such "power 
may be exercised even to the extent of ex- 
pelling a member from the organization 
(Polin v. Kaplin, 257 N. Y. 277, at pp. 282-3, 
supra; Yockel v. German-American Bund, 
20 N. Y. S., 2d 774, 777; Belkin v. Spiegel, 
Supreme Court; Special Term, N. Y. L. J., 
December 29, 1938; Otto v. Tailors’ P. & B. 
Union, 75 Cal., 308, 314; Weiss v. Musical 
Mutual Prot. Union, 189 Penn. St. 446; 
Martin, “Modern Law of Labor Unions,” sec. 
306, p. 380; License Cases, 5 How., 504, 583; 
People v. Ryan, 230 App. Div. 252, 255). 
The rule is succinctly stated by Martin, 
supra, as follows: The power to expel or 
otherwise punish a member for conduct in 
violation of its fundamental objects, and 
which if persisted in would have a tendency 
to thwart or destroy such objects or bring 
the union into disrepute is inherent in the 
union.” The Court of Appeals in Polin v. 
Kaplan (supra, at pp. 282-283), also gave 
recognition to and reiterated the principle 
that in every union constitution “* * * there 
inheres a term binding members to loyal 
support of the society in the attainment of 
its proper p , and that for a gross 
breach of this obligation the power of expul- 
sion is impliedly conferred on the associa- 
tion.” 

While it must be found that the plaintiffs 
have failed to exhaust their remedies under 
the Brotherhood constitution (Browne v. 
Hibbets, 290 N. Y., 459, 465; Lafond v. Deems, 
81 N. Y., 507, 514; Keller v. Lindelof, 268 App. 
Div., 877, aff'd 294 N. T., 717; Cabana v. Hol- 
stein-Friesian Assn., 196 App. Div., 842, 850, 
aff'd 233 N. T., 644) and that would suffice 
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to dispose of the motions presented, if the 
motions may be decided on the merits and 
the litigation thus brought to finality, then 
obviously it would be proper to make such 
a final determination. 

In the interest of such finality, therefore, 
the charges by plaintiffs that the amendment 
in question is contrary to public policy as an 
unwarranted abridgement of the freedoms 
guaranteed by the First Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, is the equivalent of a 
bill of attainder and is violative of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution, will be ac- 
corded further consideration. 

It must be clear that the amendment at- 
tacked does not infringe on the political 
rights of the plaintiffs. In the public forum 
they may talk, act, and vote as they have a 
mind to, provided they violate no public law. 
Section 107 of the Brotherhood constitution 
in no way interferes with the rights of the 
plaintiffs to hold or express any views or to 
belong to any organizations with which they 
choose to affiliate themselves. Their own 
acts and not those of the union made them 
members of the Communist party, an organi- 
zation declared by the union to be hostile to 
its fundamental purposes. Their own acts 
of disloyalty to their union, the defendant, 
subjected each of them to discipline. That a 
labor union has the power to expel a mem- 
ber for failure to support “the society in the 
attainment of its proper purposes,” is the 
holding of the very authority upon which 
they rely (Polin v. Kaplan, supra, at pp. 
282-283). 

The basic fallacy in plaintiff's argument 
concerning interference with their political 
rights is their assumption that as members 
of the Communist Party they have standing 
identical with members of other political 
parties. Of the major parties, one is in con- 
trol, through persons of its choice, of the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
usually of the legislative branch, and is the 
party answerable to the people for the ad- 
ministration of those branches. The other 
party is the opposition and critic of the acts 
and failures of the party in control. Both 
parties act under and within the Constitu- 
tion and laws. The main object of the Com- 
munist Party, on the contrary, is the over- 
throw by force, if required, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and of its Consti- 
tution and laws and the substitution in place 
thereof of the Soviet communistic totali- 
tarian dictatorship. All public officials and 
officers, as a qualification for office, take an 
oath to support the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, and, if a State office, 
also of the State. Obviously, Communists 
could not honestiy and truthfully take that 
oath. If such were taken, they would be 
guilty of willful deception and fraud, as un- 
der its cover their party allegiance would re- 
quire them to conspire and hatch plots for 
treason, and upon opportunity to spring into 
destructive action. Plaintiffs assert no evi- 
dence was adduced at their trial showing 
that the Communist Party was inimical and 
subversive to the United States and the 
American Federation of Labor. The evi- 
dence presented to the trial board was that 
as Communist Party members the plaintiffs 
at union meetings preached the superiority 
of the Soviet Union to the United States 
and its form of government to the American 
form—they predicted the fall of China to 
communism and stated that the United 
States would be next; they prophesied a 
depression in this land, which our laws and 
economic system would be powerless to avert, 
and which they hoped would hasten the sub- 
jection of this country to communism; and 
they solicited candidates and funds from 
their fellow union members for the Commu- 
nist Party. The evidence, among other 
things, showed that three articles on Hun- 
gary appeared in the Communist paper, the 
Daily Worker, written by Weinstock, and his 
Communist standing and leadership were 
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described. There was evidence also that he 
was a member of the national committee of 
the Communist Political Association, and 
that he conducted a course on Marxism and 
labor at the Jefferson School, a subversive 
organization, and was grand marshal of the 
May Day parade, of which the organizing 
committee was also a subversive organiza- 
tion. The evidence showed statements by 
Gainer that he admitted being a Communist; 
also showed him to be a member of the Com- 
munist Political Association and heading the 
list of sponsors of the May Day committee, 
and other documents in evidence showed he 
participated in Communist front organiza- 
tions. The evidence showed Davis to be a 
member of the Communist Party and of the 
Painters Educational Forum, a Communist 
group which in 1950 conducted a meeting 
at which Davis, Weinstock, Gainer and Jack 
Stachel, 1 of the 11 Communists recently 
convicted in the Federal District Court, were 
listed as speakers. The evidence also showed 
the distribution at union meetings of Com- 
munist leaflets by Davis and that he urged 
members to join the Communist Party, and 
documents in evidence showed his partici- 
pation in Communist front organizations. 
The report of the defendant union's trial 
board on the charges against Weinstock, 
Gainer and Davis recited the findings and 
supporting evidence as is noted above, is 
annexed to the complaint and is a part 
thereof. Such conduct on the part of the 
plaintiffs was anticountry and antiunion 
and completely political. Their adherence to 
the party line, and their acts and statements, 
foreshadow a resort to violence, a substitu- 
tlon of force for reason, and of bullets for 
ballots. 

There are many instances in which workers 
have been deprived of their democratic rights, 
where the courts have granted the required 
relief (Irwin v. Possehl (143 Misc., 855, 858) ). 
There are also many instances where under 
the pretense of constitutional protection 
union members have sought to continue 
nefarious acts contrary to the interests of 
union, of labor, and of country, in which the 
authority of the union was upheld by the 
courts (Ames v. Dubinsky (70 N. Y. S., 2d, 
706), and cases there cited). The emphasis 
upon the Bill of Rights and the 14th amend- 
ment pointedly brings to mind another sec- 
tion of our Constitution, that defining trea- 
son against the United States as “levying 
war against them, or, in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort” (art. 
III, sec. 3). The American people have come 
to the realization that too many assert the 
Protection afforded by the Bill of Rights and 
the 14th amendment while engaged in con- 
duct closely approximating that definition of 
treason, We have held that the brotherhood 
in its constitution not only had the right 
to provide the terms upon which member- 
ship might be gained, but by providing the 
reservation of amendment it also had the 
right to define reasonable conditions for con- 
tinued membership. Section 107 was en- 
acted by the Brotherhood to defend itself 
from those who would destroy it, and who 
would give “aid and comfort” to a foreign 
Power, and to organizations and institutions 
commonly known and labeled as enemies of 
the United States and of the defendant's 
parent body, the American Federation of La- 
bor (Polin v. Kaplan, supra; L'Hommedieu 
et al. v. Board of Regents, N. V. L. J.. March 
16, 1950; Lederman et al. y. Board of Educa- 
tion, N. Y. L. J., March 30, 1950). 

Contrary to the claim of plaintiffs, section 
107 is not equivalent to a bill of attainder. 
A bill of attainder “is a legislative act in- 
flic punishment without a judicial trial” 
(16 C. J. S., sec. 452, p. 902, and footnotes). 
Bills of attainder have been said to be also 
ex post facto because passed after the com- 
Mission of the offense which is to be pun- 
ished. Chief Justice Marshall stated the ac- 
cepted definition of an ex post facto law as 
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“one which renders an act punishable in a 
manner in which it was not punishable when 
it was committed” (Fletcher v. Peck, Mass., 
6 Cranch, 87, 138, 3 L. Ed. 162). The con- 
stitutional prohibition on bills of attainder 
applies to legislative enactments passed after 
the commission of the offense which is to be 
punished, The defendant's section 107 does 
not create a penalty for past conduct not 
then an offense or increase a penalty for past 
misconduct, and it does not inflict punish- 
ments without a trial. It operates prospec- 
tively and only in futuro. The constitution 
of the brotherhood requires the service of 
charges upon the accused. Section 107 
specifically provides that before a penalty 
may be imposed for its violation the accused 
member shall be granted a hearing and must 
first be found guilty. This constitutes due 
process and cannot be said to be a bill of 
attainder (United States v. Lovett, 328 U. S., 
303; L'Hommedieu v. Board of Regents, 
supra). 

Plaintiffs’ complaint alleges that the de- 
fendant district council did not have juris- 
diction to try them on the charges against 
them under section 107. This contention 
was made before the union's trial board. 
Section 285 of the brotherhood constitution 
sets forth the original jurisdiction of the 
district councils over certain types of 
charges. The question of which body or 
bodies shall have original jurisdiction of 
charges under section 107 is not referred to 
anywhere in the entire constitution except 
in section 107 itself. Section 284 (b) of the 
constitution provides: “Local unions shall 
have original jurisdiction only. District 
councils, the general executive board, and 
the convention shall have original and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, as provided in the con- 
stitution.” Subdivision (d) of section 107 
provides that any member charged with its 
violation “shall be granted a hearing by the 
local and, if found guilty, shall be disciplined 
in the manner provided for in this constitu- 
tion." Section 107 then goes on to provide 
in subdivision (g): “The foregoing sections 
and the authority conferred therein shall 
apply with equal force and effect to district 
councils and other subordinate bodies.” In 
March 1949, the general executive board 
acted on an appeal by a member of the 
brotherhood against this defendant district 
council, that the council had failed to act 
on charges under section 107 filed with the 
council by that member. On March 31, 
1949, the general executive board sent its 
decision to the defendant council, ruling 
that “the district council must act on these 
charges.” Courts, in interpreting the con- 
stitutional provisions of an unincorporated 
association, will accept the interpretations 
placed on such provisions by the organiza- 
tion Itself through its officers and authorized 
tribunals (Simpson v. Grand Internant. of 
Engineers (83 W. Va., 355, 98 S. E., 580, cert. 
denied 250 U. S., 644, 39 S. Ot., 494, 63 L. 
Ed., 1186); Shaup v. Grand Internat. Broth- 
erhood (223 Ala., 202, 135 So., 327); Pratt v. 
Amalgamated Ass'n of Ry. Employees (40 
Utah, 472, 167 Pac., 830; 63 C. J., 663); Oakes, 
Organized Labor and Industrial Conflicts, 
p. 32). 

Section 64 of the brotherhood constitu- 
tion provides: “The general executive board 
shall decide all points of law arising under 
the jurisdiction of the brotherhood and also 
all grievances and appeals.” The conclu- 
sion is that the defendant district council 
did have jurisdiction to entertain and try 
the charges against the plaintiffs. 

The Smith Act (18 U. S. C., 2385) makes 
it a crime knowingly to advocate the over- 
throw of the Government by force or vio- 
lence or to organize or, with knowledge of 
its purposes, belong to any group that advo- 
cates such overthrow, From the foregoing 
it is obvious that combinations or agree- 
ments directed toward establishing a Com- 
munist dictatorship are not innocent activ- 
ities. There is no constitutional objection 
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to punishing evil-purposed agreements. If 
the provisions here considered do abridge 
any rights of speech, press, and peaceable 
assembly, there is authority for the view 
that there exists a clear and present danger 
sufficient to authorize any such possible 
abridgement as is claimed by plaintiffs to be 
present in section 107 (Schenck v. United 
States (249 U. S., 47, 52); see Hartzel v. 
United States (322 N. S. 680)). That there 
is such a clear and present danger appears 
to be the unanimous view of the leaders of 
American labor as we have previously indi- 
cated, 

While ordinarily facts may not be estab- 
lished by mere legislative declaration and 
constitutionally should be found only by the 
courts (see Tot v. United States (319 U. 8. 
463), and Manley v. Georgia (279 U. S. 1)), 
the evils and dangers of communism to trade 
unionism and the American democratic form 
of government are so notorious that a leg- 
islative finding of clear and present 
is entitled to very great weight (Whitney v. 
California (274 U. S. 357)). The amendment 
under consideration (sec. 107) is as clear and 
definite as it can be made in view of the 
evil it is designed to combat. It is sufi- 
ciently clear and definite so as not to con- 
stitute a violation of the due process clauses 
of the United States and New York State 
Constitutions. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
nism both as a threat to our domestic in- 
stitutions and as a menace to our peace and 
security. The ruthlessness and unscrupu- 
lousness of the Communists and their skill 
in the use of deception to advance their 
the vast majority of the American people 
view the dangers of international commu- 
cause is also a matter of common knowledge. 
It follows that there is imminent necessity 
for action to be taken to protect trade 
unionism and the country against those 
dangers and that the adoption of section 
107 was such action, both reasonable and 


proper. In consequence, the trial, convic- 


lation of section 107, must be held to have 
been in the lawful exercise by the defendant 
tion, and expulsion of plaintiffs on the 
charges served upon them, alleging the vio- 
union of its rights under its constitution. 
For the reasons stated, the plaintiffs’ mo- 
tion for a temporary injunction is denied 
and defendant's cross-motion to dismiss the 
complaint as insufficient in law is granted. 


The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the text of a letter I received from 
one of my constitutents. In my opinion 
this letter reflects clear and sound 
thinking on the part of the writer, Mr. 
H. F. Wardwell, 1300 East 92d Street, 
Chicago. 
The letter follows: 
‘BURNSIDE STEEL Founnry CO., 
Chicago, Ill., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. EMMET F. BYRNE, 
Representative, Third District, Illinois, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Byrne: Senator Bran, of Vir- 
ginia, says this budget can be cut 66 bil- 
lion. His fiscal knowledge and his integrity 
are unquestioned. Knowing his conserva- 
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tism, one can feel sure that this Is a mini- 
mum figure. 

You have, no doubt, seen the March 23, 
1957, issue of the Chicago Daily News, the 
Fantastic Story of Government Waste, by 
Edwin A. Lahey and David J. Kraslow, which 
analyzes the Eisenhower budget of $71.8 bil- 
lion, They read every one of the 1,249 pages. 
Both men are competent in every way and I 
believe their evidence would be accepted in 
any court. They have proved that this budg- 
et can be heavily cut. I urge you to work 
and vote for the maximum possible reduc- 
tions, not the small nibbling around the 
edges that has been done so far. 

I am sure that you have read on pages 
93 through 95 of the April 1957 Reader's Di- 
gest the article Our Foreign Aid Program, a 
Bureaucratic Nightmare, by GEORGE MEADER, 
a United States Representative from Michi- 
gan. Mr. Meaper’s qualifications as an in- 
vestigator make his facts and conclusions 
unimpeachable, His evidence, and that of 
many others, proves that economic foreign 
aid is wasteful and ineffective and that it 
cannot be justified. I believe that this coun- 
try should cut off all economic and much 
military foreign aid. 

What good there is in it is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the waste, foolishness, and in- 
effectiveness of the bulk of it. For instance, 
Great Britain reduces income taxes and cuts 
defense cost, while here we pay the highest 
income tax in the world. I urge you to work 
for and vote for maximum reduction of for- 
eign aid. 

I do not expect that you alone can de- 
termine the acts of our Government and 
bring our country back to what I believe is a 
sound economy and American principles. I 
do not expect you to wholly agree with me, 
but if you work for these objectives, you can 
count on me to support you. 


And I know that alone I can influence or - 


accomplish little. However, I employ 280 
voters. I will endeavor to have them vote 
for public officers who are for America first, 
I will urge others to do the same. I believe 
there are tens of thousands who feel as I do 
and will act accordingly. 

I hope you will work and vote against the 
waste, extravagance and squandering that 
makes huge spending necessary and try to 
bring us to sanity, economy, solvency and 
the principles of sound Americanism. 

Yours very truly, 
H. F. WARDWELL, President. 


Cotton Can Stand on Its Own Feet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, cotton 
in Alabama is a mainstay to our great 
State’s economy and has been ever a 
source of concern forme. My feelings on 
one phase of this subject were incorpo- 
rated in an editorial appearing recently 
in a daily newspaper of Alabama's Fourth 
Congressional District. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following editorial from the 
7 (Ala.) Times-Journal of April 11, 

COTTON Can STAND ON Irs Own FEET 

An effective blow in behalf of the cotton 
industry was struck by Fourth District Con- 
gressman KENNETH ROBERTS, in an appear- 
ance before a House subcommittee consider- 
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ing legislation requiring proper labeling of 
textile products. 

In forma] language Representative ROBERTS 
appeared before the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Finance of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to urge 
approval of a pending Textile Fiber Products 
Identification Act. 

All of which boils down to a plea that 
cotton be given the same protection now 
enjoyed by wool under provisions of an exist- 
ing labeling act. 

As pointed out by Congressman ROBERTS, 
the proposed legislation would enable con- 
sumers to know what is being purchased, 
thus protecting them as well as the cotton 
farmer. 

“Cotton has many marvelous character- 
istics and the cotton industry has invested a 
great deal of time, money, research, and 
imagination in perfecting its products, and 
deserves the right of proper labeling,” Con- 
gressman Roserts added. “If cotton prod- 
ucts are not labeled properly, hardship will 
be suffered by the industry, as well as losses 
by consumers.” 

Here is a highly effective argument of a 
theme on cotton products which the Times- 
Journal has been preaching for many years. 
We constantly have maintained that the only 
factor required to keep cotton in competition 
with other fibers is an adequate measurement 
of virtues and faults. Cotton goods give more 
wear with less upkeep than any others, and 
public education to this fact by adequate 
labeling is one of the greatest needs of the 
industry. 


Equalization of Retirement Benefits 
More Confirmation of the Congressional 
Intent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
once more I call to the attention of the 
Members the accumulating evidence 
which supports the basis for H. R. 689, 
the bill which I introduced on January 3, 
1957, and which is entitled, “A bill to 
clarify paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942.“ Every 
bit of evidence continues to emphasize 
the correctness of my position in in- 
troducing and seeking the enactment of 
this proposal to reaffirm the intent of 
Congress as to parity of retirement treat- 
ment of Regulars and Reserves. 

On previous occasions I have pointed 
out that the only question at issue here 
is the original intent of Congress in en- 
acting paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
1942 act. 

Heretofore it has been my privilege to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the statements of former Senator Ed- 
win C. Johnson, of Colorado, and of for- 
mer Representative Dow W. Harter, of 
Ohio. Both of them fully confirm my 
contentions in respect to this matter. 
Now it is my privilege to bring you still 
another confirmation of that original in- 
tent, in the form of a letter I have just 
received from Vice Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and former Senator 
from South Dakota, the Honorable Chan 
Gurney. Vice Chairman Gurney, who 
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had a distinguished career in the Senate, 
is continuing his distinguished service to 
our Nation in the important and respon- 
sible position he now holds in the Gov- 
ernment. In view of his close association 
with this legislation in former years, his 
comments on the congressional intent of 
1942, the issue which my bill, H. R. 689, 
proposes to resolve by reaffirmation, 
should be of considerable interest to the 
Members. 

Vice Chairman Gurney’s letter fol- 

lows: í 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, May 13, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have carefully 
read your remarks inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for February 14, 1957, and 
April 8, 1957, especially noting the reprint of 
a letter you received from former Senator 
Edwin C. Johson, of Colorado. I concur in 
the Senator's remarks that it was the inten- 
tion of the committee in the Senate of which 
I was a member at that time that there 
should be no discrimination between the 
Regulars, the Reserve, or National Guard 
officers. 

One of my first committee assignments on 
coming to the Senate in 1939 was to the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee, and although I can- 
not specifically remember any particular pay 
bill, I do remember vividly the efforts of our 
committee and the intent of Congress in 
equalizing retirement benefits for all officers 
of the Military Establishment, for at that 
time we were using every effort to bring back 
into the service the only experience that was 
available at the start of World War II, and 
that experience needed so badly was only 
had by those officers who had served in 
World War I. 

Congress in 1942, and a few years previous 
to that, was using every effort to induce 
those experienced officers to come on active 
duty and to do it quickly. Therefore, in my 
opinion a contract was made with those who 
did come back on active duty under the in- 
tent of Congress at the time the bill was 


passed. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHAN GURNEY. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Kingdom of 
Laos, May 11, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, Indonesia, I an- 
nounced that I would address from the 
fioor of Congress each one of the par- 
ticipating countries, except the two Com- 
munist regimes, on the occasion of their 
independence celebrations. May 11, 
1957, was Laos’ 10th anniversary of inde- 
pendence. I would like to congratulate 
the people of Laos, His Majesty Sisavang 
Vong and His Excellency Ourot Souvan- 
navong, Ambassador of Laos, in recog- 
nition of this event. 

For the 10th time the flags flutter high 
over Laos to commemorate their rebirth 
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of freedom. In his address delivered at 
the ceremony of the signing of the 
Franco-Laotian Treaty, His Majesty 
Sisavang Vong recalled the origin of 
their association: 

A little more than a half century ago, one 
of my ancestors, His Majesty Oun Keam, en- 
trusted into the hands of France * * * the 
destiny of the Laotian Kingdom, whose very 
existence was then threatened. His Majesty 
Oun Keam knew that he was safeguarding 
in this way the sovereignty and the perma- 
nence of his kingdom. 


However, as nationalism and anti- 
colonialism spread throughout southeast 
Asia they found fertile soil in Laos. The 
idea was the idea of liberty which has 
had its ardent followers in all climates 
and all countries. When Laos’ time 
came, its call summoned them too, and 
they could not hold back. The Laotian 
people, fired by their own burning de- 
sires for freedom and inspired by the 
examples of their neighbors in the re- 
gion, actively entered the lists against 
colonialism and second-class citizenship 
and thus secured once more their inde- 
pendence. 

The attainment of independence was 
only the beginning of a new life. Well- 
versed in the lessons of history, the Lao- 
tian people realized that the achievement 
of freedom is not an instantaneous event; 
it is a process. The seed is planted, but 
before the tree can take root and grow 
and spread it has to be nurtured un- 
tiringly by innumerable hands. The gov- 
ernment established at the close of the 
colonial era was that of a constitutional 
monarchy with a king who is popular 
among his people. A constitution guar- 
anteeing democratic freedoms to the 
Laotian peoples was promulgated May 11, 
1947. Legislative power is exercised by 
direct universal suffrage. 

Less disrupted by Communist aggres- 
Sion than some of its neighbors, Laos 
has known a smoother transition from 
colonial status to independence. How- 
ever, very recently she has had to stoutly 
resist attempts at Communist-backed 
encroachments. It is hoped that the 
forces which are trying to lure Laos from 
the western camp of the free world will 
be signally overwhelmed. 

I salute Laos upon her many accom- 
Plishments during her short period of 
nationhood and wish for the Laotian 
people continued success and progress. 


Plight of the Small Poultryman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
Cent days we have heard discussion on 
the floor of the callous attitude which 
Our present Department of Agriculture 
has taken toward the small farmer en- 
gaged in producing the various com- 
modities. 

One type of farmer now experiencing 
a total lack of appreciation of their prob- 
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lems is the small poultryman in this Na- 
tion. An article appearing in the May 10, 
1957, issue of Poultryman, a trade maga- 
zine for the poultry industry, has been 
forwarded to me by one of my constit- 
uents, Charles E. Jackson, of Shelby, 
N. C., together with a letter dated May 
15, 1957, written by Mr. Jackson, which 
clearly points up the plight of the small 
poultryman under the destructive policies 
of the present administration in this 
country. 

I urge that every Member read Mr. 
Jackson's letter and the article referred 
to by him. I feel that it serves as a 
further warning to all of us that we must 
be vigilant in protecting the interests of 
the small farmer in this Nation. 

The letter and article follow: 


Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WHITENER: The enclosed article 
appeared in the May 10 issue of the Poultry- 
man. I was surprised in a way to read such 
an article about a speech by the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Earl T. Butz, but 
then on second thought, I should have 
known that this is in line with the present 
administration’s way of helping big busi- 
ness. 

Integration in any industry leads to 
monopoly, price fixing, and destruction of 
free enterprise. It looks as if the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture not only wants inte- 
gration in the poultry industry, but ad- 
vises the red meat industry to do the same, 
thereby forcing the farmer out of the red 
meat business. I guess the next thing will 
be to advise the textile industry to grow 
their own raw material and run the farmer 
out of the cotton and wool business. 

The giants in the feed industry have been 
trying to get control of the broiler industry 
for the last several years. At first they 
started by giving unlimited credit and push- 
ing production to a point beyond the de- 
mand. When this happened prices tumbled 
to below cost of production. Then they 
started absorbing the losses to the grower 
and also guaranteeing him a profit of at 
least 5 cents per bird. The small feed 
companies and dealers had to go along with 
this or go out of business. Then the giants 


started a 2 to 3 cents per pound profit to 


the grower and absorbing the losses and 
at the same time pushing production be- 
yond demand. The fall of 1956 and the 
spring of 1957 brought disaster to some and 
terrific losses to others. The giants had 
the reserve to take it and thought the small 
man would quit. Some did quit but those 
who were financially able stayed with it. 
Now the larger milling companies are inte- 
grating with the larger processors and keep- 
ing the price down. The large chain buyers 
are also taking advantage of it. 

Mr. WHITENER, in Cleveland County, and 
surrounding areas, the poultry growers are 
farmers that turned to poultry after they 
had terrific cuts in cotton acreage and other 
money crops, They have gone to great ex- 
pense and in some instances, deeply in debt, 
to get buildings and equipment so that they 
could get in business. Integration will ruin 
these people as well as the small mill, dealer, 
and processor. 

It is bad for the country when one com- 
pany gets so large that they can control the 
prices on farm products. This has already 
happened in the poultry industry. In North 
Carolina one large processing company is so 
large that it can set price for the whole State 
on live poultry. The same is true in 
Georgia and other poultry areas. Also the 
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large buyers take advantage of this, and 
can control prices on dressed poultry, by 
working with the large processors. 

Something should be done about this, but 
I am not sure just what it is. I am afraid 
that it will be a problem to work out. 

I will appreciate it if you will talk with 
Congressmen from other poultry areas and 
compare notes with them: Maybe some- 
thing good can come from it. 

I am a small retail feed dealer that has 
had to go along with contracts and guaran- 
ties as stated in the third paragraph of this 
letter and like hundreds of others like me, 
I know what it is doing to the industry. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES E. JACKSON. 


Burz Harms BROILER INTEGRATION AS MODEL 
FoR OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Cutcaco.—Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Earl T. Butz says integration in the 
broiler industry has produced efficiency 
“that would make some other industries 
green with envy.” 

Butz made the statement in a speech last 
week before the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association assembled in annual con- 
vention here. 

He made the statement in the face of a 
investigation opening this 
week into complaints integration has caused 
the demise of small independent feed deal- 
ers and hatcherymen, and made sharecrop- 
pers of some farmers. 

Integration has been defined by the Agri- 
culture Department as an arrangement un- 
der which the production, processing, and 
marketing of poultry meat is conducted un- 
der the management of a single big com- 
pany which sometimes owns all of the facil- 
ities involved. 

Butz did not define the term in his speech 
before the feed manufacturers, some of 
whom have been charged by small-business 
men with undertaking to squeeze them out 
of business by financing integrated opera- 
tions. These charges have been relayed to 
Congress and are the subject matter for an 
investigation by the House Small Business 
Subcommittee which began public hearings 
yesterday. 

Here is what Butz told the feed manufac- 
turers: 

“The trend to integration will spread, 
When we speak of integration in agricul- 
ture, our thoughts nearly always turn to the 
poultry industry. Production of broilers in 
this country is now highly integrated, from 
the incubator to the dressing plant and 

ond. 

“At the production level, 1 man now takes 
care of up to 40,000 birds at a time. This 
means that during the year 1 man can take 
care of 150,000 to 200,000 birds. 

“No longer is the raising of poultry a side- 
line which enables the farm housewife to 
earn a little grocery money. It is now big 
business. The large-scale and efficient or- 
ganization of production, processing, and 
distribution have made this striking change 
possible. 

“In the efficiency race, the white meat in- 
dustry has put on a show that would make 
some other industries green with envy. 

“We have practically eliminated scavenger 
feeding in the barnyard and on kitchen gar- 
bage, killing at the chopping block or by 
wringing necks, and scalding in a pail and 
dressing in the kitchen. 

“The shift has been to large commercial 
units raising, say 150,000 birds per man per 
year, and killing, dressing and processing 2 
million birds per plant. 

“This kind of integration followed in the 
wake of rapid and far-reaching scientific dis- 
coverles, which almost made mass produc- 
tion of poultry inevitable. 

“Large animal production in this country 
is by no means immune from the possibility 
of integration. It may not happen in the 
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same way or to the same extent as occurred 
in the poultry industry. But the pressure is 
in that direction. 

“We have concentrated broiler production 
into relatively large units for two principal 
reasons. In the first place, we have discov- 
ered that we can use labor more efficiently. 
This is a high-cost production item. 

“In the second place, this kind of concen- 
tration gives us greater control over the en- 
vironmental factors affecting the bird. This 
has helped to increase the efficiency of feed 
conversion in broilers. 

“For example, in 1935-39 it took 4.2 
pounds of feed to make 1 pound of broiler 
meat. In 1950-54 this was reduced to 3.1 
pounds of feed per pound of broiler meat. 
We now know how to do this for about 2.5 
pounds of feed per pound of broiler, and 
many producers average at that figure or 
better.” 

Butz made no reference to any need for 
special Government policy regarding inte- 
gration of the broiler industry. But he in- 
dicated it would be a different story when, 
and it, integration reaches into the cattle 
and hog field. 

“If and when this kind of integration 
begins to hit the large-animal field,” he said 
"it will precipitate sociological and economic 
adjustments that will be difficult. 

“We will need to study the organization 
of our production units carefully in order 
both to minimize the adverse impacts and 
to maximize the favorable aspects of this 
development,” Butz concluded. 

Congressman CHARLES H. Brown, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, told a news conference at 
the AFMA convention that his investigating 
group seeks to compile “a completely factual 
study of poultry industry practices.” He is 
head of a special Subcommittee on Food In- 
dustries, which is an offshoot of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business. 

“The industry has written the story and 
we want to compile It, reflecting the impact 
of modern methods of production on small 
hatcheries, small processing plants, small 
feed manufacturers, feed dealers, and grow- 
ers,” BROWN said. 

“Congress has received complaints from 
all parts of the country. One-fourth of them 
have come from New England, one-third 
from the Middle West, and the balance from 
the west coast.” 

Brown noted that for this reason, hearings 
will not only be held in Washington, but also 
on the west coast and in the other sections, 

“Regional meetings, dates, and places have 
not been set,” Brown said, “but all small 
companies will have a chance to testify with- 
out the expense of traveling to Washington.” 


Resolution Opposing the Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


3 OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert the following resolution adopted by 
the Board of Arlington County, Va., op- 
Posing the civil rights bill: 

Whereas the attention of the members of 
this governing body of Arlington County, Va., 
has been directed to the proposal that the 
Congress of the United States adopt as law 
the Keating House bill and Senate bill S. 83, 
eee referred to as the civil rights bills; 

Whereas a studied examination of the pro- 
vislons and contents of these so-called civil 
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rights bills reveals that the principal inno- 
yations they would foster upon our people 
would be the denial of trial by jury, the 
nullification of many of the provisions of our 
Bill of Rights, with the substitution of un- 
democratic and dangerous adjudication of 
proceedings under our civil and criminal law 
by fiats from Federal officials which could 
quickly lead to a vast maze of repugnant civil 
wrongs; and 

Whereas conscientious Americans should 
not stand idly by and allow social experi- 
mentors to attempt to wrest from us our 
hard won heritage of constitutional govern- 
ment which embodies the common law, the 
sovereignty of the several States and the 
Individual rights and liberties of the people, 
carved for us by the sweat and blood of our 
forefathers at Valley Forge, Bunker Hill, 
Trenton, and Yorktown, and the preservation 
of this wonderful heritage now demands no 
lesser effort on our part: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Arlington County 
Board, recognizing the inherent evils that 
would accrue to our people should these 
abortive mandates be enacted as a substitute 
for the law and our Constitution, does 
strongly urge and pray that the Members 
of our Congress will soundly reject this pro- 
posed legislation and never succumb to the 
theory of governing the citizens of these 
United States through the personal whims 
and edicts of any Federal official. 


General Eisenhower’s Last Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of our colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Shelby 
Daily Star, Shelby, N. C., in its edition 
of May 13, 1957. The editorial is en- 
titled “General Eisenhower's Last Stand.” 

Iam sure that this editorial accurately 
sets forth the attitude which a vast ma- 
jority of people in the South have toward 
the recent improvident remarks of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with reference to Gen- 
eral Lee: 

GENERAL EISENHOWER'S Last STAND 


President Eisenhower must have lost his 
mind over the weekend. 

After spending years cultivating a pretty 
good following in the South, he threw it all 
down the drain by bringing up the subject 
of the War Between the States, no less. 

We southerners can take almost anything 
by some Yankee pretending the North won 
the war. Sometimes we'll even take that if 
the Yankee will concede that we had the best 
generals and the best troops, but the hardest 
luck. 

The President had built up a sizable group 
of supporters in the area south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. But it's evident now that 
he's been getting too cozy with Yankee 
sympathizers. 

Not only did he have the audacity to 
criticize our greatest military mind, but he 
did it in front of a redcoat general. Those 
two things taken together are certain to ruin 
Ike in the South. 

Of course, he doesn't plan to run again, 
so we can't get back at him by not voting. 
We can, however, sign a petition that he be 
booted out of the Augusta National Golf 
Club—and that would surely be a worse blow 
to him than anything else. 
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We are disappointed in the President, but 
he's said it now. He could have spent his 
afternoon better. The President just didn't 
realize that when anybody starts stirring 
around in the hallowed graves of our rebel 
generals, there’s bound to be trouble, 

But what's done is done. 

Ike is done. 

In the South, that is. 


Letter to Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., dated May 
9, 1957, entitled “Letter to Ike”; 

LETTER To IKE 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We read on the front 
pages you are planning a couple of TV 
speeches to explain the $71,800,000,000 


budget to us taxpayers. 


It is a formidable undertaking, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we wish you luck. 

And having, as always, a friendly feeling 
toward you, we offer a tip. 

Which is: If you want to save some of the 
pieces of the United States Information 
Agency, talk to someone besides Arthur Lar- 
son when you write that section of your 
speech. 

We know you picked Mr. Larson as chief 
of the USIA but we don’t know why. He 
is a personable and articulate gentleman, of 
fine poise and presence. He's a writer of 
books, a professor of law, and his record as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor seemed good. 
We hear he's a whingding of a speech writer. 

But really, Mr. President, what Mr. Larson 
doesn't know about the USIA is getting your 
administration into trouble. 

He was before a Senate appropriations 
subcommittee yesterday and didn't look 
good. . 

He was asked how many USIA employees in 
Washington were “engaged in gathering, 
reporting, editing, and processing news.” 
Mr. Larson didn’t know. 

Apparently he thought he could bowl the 
Senators into the aisle by mentioning what 
& prodigious job the USIA did in correcting 
the Soviet propaganda distortions in the 
Autherine Lucy case. But when Senators 
asked exactly what did USIA do, Mr. Larson 
didn't know. Reminded them he hadn't 
been in the USIA at that time. Better he 
hadn't mentioned it. 

Mr. Larson wrote a book titled “A Repub- 
lican Looks at His Party.” We hear tell 
you read it and liked it. It has become the 
bible of what is called Modern Republican- 
ism. 

Know what we think, Mr. President? We 
think a lot of your budget makers were 
reading Mr. Larson's book when they should 
have been reading the election returns. 
Most of us who yoted for you favor less 
Government spending, not more. 

Arthur Larson’s role as Mr. Modern Re- 
publican doesn’t set well. 

Did you read the news article in our paper 
the other day? The one which reported that 
Mr. Larson didn't vote in the last election? 
Hadn't voted in five primaries and general 
elections in which he had been eligible to 
vote since he registered in Pittsburgh in 
August 1954. 
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A Modern Republican who doesn't know 
how to vote is on a par with a United States 
information chief who doesn’t know how to 
inform. 

Raises the blisters on the backs of pre- 
cinct workers trying to get out the vote. 


What Is the Future of Cotton? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


2 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a friend of mine called to my 
attention a splendid article written by 
M. C. Rochester of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. In this article Mr. 
Rochester very vividly and accurately 
portrays what has happened to the cot- 
ton farmer of the Southeast. This 
splendid and superb analysis of what has 
happened to cotton in the Southeast is 
worthy of the attention of every Member 
of this Congress and all others interested 
in the agricultural economy of our coun- 


The article follows: 
WHAT Is THE FUTURE OF COTTON? 


(M. C. Rochester, leader, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Extension Work, Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C.) 

What does the future hold for American 
cotton? This is a question being raised by 
farmers, merchants, bankers, businessmen, 
industrialists, and others. Each of these 
groups has a stake in the future of cotton. 
All are pretty well in agreement that cotton 
is in serious trouble. This does not mean, 
however, that the trouble will be fatal, or 
that it will necessarily be long-lasting. Let's 
take a close look at where we are with respect 
to cotton and the direction in which we are 
going. 

As late as 1930 slightly more than 42 mil- 
lion acres of cotton were grown in the United 
States. About 16.9 million acres were grown 
in 1956. About 14 million bales of cotton 
Were produced in 1930 and 13 million bales 
were produced in 1956. From 1930 to 1956 
there was a decline of 61 percent in cotton 
acreage for the United States with only a 
decline of 7 percent in total production. 
The average yield per harvested acre Jumped 
from 157 pounds to 408 pounds. 

Perhaps more significant for South Caro- 
lina and for the Southeast has been the shift 
in trends within the cotton belt. In 1930 
the Southeast (Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama) produced 35 percent of the total 
United States cotton crop and the West 
(California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Ne- 
vada) produced only 4 percent. The Delta 
(Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Illinois, and Kentucky) produced 
26 percent, and the Southwest (Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas) 35 percent. By 1945 the 
Southeast was producing 30 percent of the 
total United States crop, the West 7 percent, 
the Delta States, 40 percent, and the South- 
west 23 percent. In 1956, however, the 
Southeast produced 17 percent of the total 
United States crop, the West 19 percent, the 
Delta 35 percent and the Southwest 29 per- 
cent. Cotton production has been moving 
West and moving rapidly since the end of 
World War II. 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON PER CAPITA IN UNITED 
STATES DOWN 


The consumption of cotton per person in 
the United States jumped from 30 pounds in 
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1940 to 41.8 pounds in 1942, and except for 
year-to-year changes, has declined steadily to 
26.5 pounds per person in 1955, and declined 
further to 26 pounds in 1956. During the 
period 1945-56 the level of domestic cotton 
consumption, although it varied some be- 
tween years, tended to stay around 9 million 
bales. With an increasing population and 
cotton consumption remaining fairly stable 
the result has been a decline in the per capita 
consumption of cotton. 

CONSUMPTION OF MAN-MADE FIBERS IN UNITED 

STATES HIGHER 


The consumption of rayon and acetate per 
person increased from 3.6 pounds in 1940 to 
8.6 pounds in 1955. The preliminary figure 
for 1956 indicates a drop to 7.1 pounds per 
person. Thus the 1956 consumption of cotton 
declined about one-half pound from 1955 and 
the consumption of man-made fibers de- 
clined more than a pound. In 1940 the con- 
sumption of cotton per person amounted to 
89.3 percent of the total cotton, rayon, and 
acetate. By 1955 it had dropped to 75.5 per- 
cent, but in 1956 it climbed to 78.5 percent. 
It is too early to tell if the trends that have 
prevailed in the past are changing, but expe- 
rience during 1956 indicates that these trends 
may be changing. 

FOREIGN PRODUCTION OF COTTON MORE THAN 
DOUBLED 


The foreign production of cotton has in- 
creased at a fantastic rate, jumping from 
10,500,000 bales in 1945 to 23,600,000 bales in 
1955. The rapid increase in production of 
cotton in foreign countries, together with the 
United States production, resulted in the 
largest world supply on record at the begin- 
ning of the 1956-57 marketing year. The in- 
crease in cotton production in foreign coun- 
tries has had a depressing effect on exports 
of United States cotton. Exports of United 
States cotton have declined each year since 
1950 and dropped to about 2.2 million bales 
in 1955-56. The export picture, however, is 
brighter for 1956-57 and may reach 7 to 714 
million bales, but it is not expected that this 
high rate of export will hold for 1957-58 since 
the foreign demand for United States cotton 
is not expected to be as great. 


PRODUCTION OF MAN-MADE FIBERS HIGH 


Production of all man-made fibers (rayon 
and acetate, nylon, orlon, glass fiber, etc.) 
has increased very rapidly in the United 
States and in foreign countries since 1940. In 
the United States the production of all man- 
made fibers increased 145 million pounds be- 
tween 1951 and 1956. The production of 
Tayon and acetate decreased by about 146 
million pounds, but the production of non- 
cellulosic fibers increased by about 292 mil- 
lion pounds. The production of man-made 
fibers in the United States in 1956 was about 
71 million pounds less than in 1955. The de- 
crease was caused by smaller rayon and Ace- 
tate production, down about 113 million 
pounds. However, the production of noncel- 
lulosic man-made fibers increased by about 
42 million pounds. 

World production of rayon and acetate has 
increased steadily during the post-World War 
II period in every year except 1952. Produc- 
tion in 1956 was about 5,215 million pounds. 
Since 1951 most of this increase has occurred 
in foreign countries. In 1956 United States 
production accounted for about 22 percent 
of world production but in 1951 it had ac- 
counted for about 32 percent. The increase 
in foreign production from 1955 to 1956 was 
about 311 million pounds. However, the rate 
of increase in rayon and acetate production 
abroad has been declining ever the past 4 
years. In 1953 production increased over 
1952 by about 512 million pounds. This rate 
declined in each successive year and by 1956 
had declined to the 311 million pounds men- 
tioned above. > 

According to the Textile Organon prices for 
rayon staple fiber were reduced during the 
latter part of February and the first part of 
March. Prices for 1144 denier rayon staple 
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fiber were reduced from 31 and 32 cents a 
pound to 29 cents a pound by 2 large pro- 
ducers, 

EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES COTTON 


Over the past 25 years the United States 
share of the world cotton market has 
dropped. As exports decline the United 
States share of the world cotton market 
drops. In 1931 the United States share of 
the world cotton market amounted to 66.6 
percent. Up until 1956-57 exports of United 
States cotton have declined every year since 
1951, except one. The 1955-56 total of 2.2 
million bales was less than half the 1951-52 
figure of 5½ million bales. The United 
States share of the world cotton market has 
dropped from 47 percent in 1951 to 30 per- 
cent in 1953 and about 20 percent in 1955-56. 

Exports of United States cotton in 1956-57 
are expected to be around 7½ million bales. 
The United States Government authorized 
funds for financing cotton exports for the 
1956-57 fiscal year (July 1, 1956, to June 30, 
1957). Public Law 480 will comprise the 
largest source of funds for United States 
financing of cotton exports in the current 
fiscal year. 

Under the export program it is estimated 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
losing from 6 to 9 cents per pound, or $30 to 
$45 per bale on 1956-57 export sales. 


SUBSIDY FOR COTTON PRODUCTS EXPORTED 


Equalization payments (subsidies) are 
being made to exporters of cotton products 
during the 1956-57 marketing year to offset 
the price advantage gained by foreign mills 
under the cotton export sales program. 
These products include practically all items 
from finished fabrics through waste. 


SOIL BANK, 1957 ACREAGE RESERVE FOR COTTON 


About 17 percent of the 17.6 million cot- 
ton acreage allotment for the United States 
has been placed in the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank. There was consider- 
able difference in the proportion of the 
cotton acreage placed in the acreage reserve 
by areas and States. 

In the Southeastern States 27.8 percent of 
the 1957 cotton~acreage allotment was placed 
in the acreage reserve. For the Southeastern 
States, Florida put the highest proportion in 
the ac reserve with 40.5 percent and 
Virginia with 19.4 percent put the smallest 
portion in the acreage reserve. For South 
Carolina, 27.3 percent was put in the acreage 
reserve. 

Growers in the Western States put 9.6 per- 
cent of the 1957 cotton acreage in the acre- 
age reserve and this was smaller than for any 
other group of States. For the Delta States, 
growers put 14 percent of the allotted acres 
in the acreage reserve and for the South- 
west the proportion was 15.7 percent. 

COTTON IMPORTANT IN TOTAL ECONOMY 


Although the total economy of the South 
is not geared as closely to cotton as it was 
25 years ago, the cotton growers and the 
industries supplying the goods and services 
needed by them, the textile industries, bank- 
ers, merchants, farm organizations, land- 
grant colleges, and others are gravely con- 
cerned over the serious trouble our cotton 
industry finds itself. 

Our cotton has been losing out in markets 
both at home and abroad. It has encoun- 
tered stiff competition from man-made 
fibers and also from rapidly expanding for- 
eign cotton production. As a result, much 
of the cotton we are producing cannot find 
a market and we now have on hand a large 
surplus piled up in warehouses. 

Artificially high support prices for United 
States cotton have priced our cotton out of 
important market outlets. At the same time 
our supports for cotton have enabled com- 
petitors—the man-made fiber producers and 
foreign cotton growers—to expand their pro- 
duction and take over an increasing number 
of our cotton customers. All of this has 
happened because we so far have been un- 
willing to recognize once again the basic 
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fact that competitive prices for cotton are 
still highly important in holding and broad- 
ening domestic and foreign markets for the 
output of our efficlent cotton farms, 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
DOWN 

In 1930, South Carolina farms grew about 
2 million acres of cotton. It dropped to 
692,000 acres in 1956. The production in 
1930 was about 1 million bales. The pro- 
duction in 1953 was 515,000 bales. From 
1930 to 1956 there was a decline of 65 percent 
in the total cotton acreage in South Caro- 
lina with a decline of about 49 percent in 
the number of bales produced, The decline 
in acreage and production for certain coun- 
ties, particularly in the Piedmont, has been 
drastic. In other counties, particularly the 
Upper Coastal Plain, the acreage and pro- 
duction have not been declining so severely 
and some counties produced more cotton in 
1956 than in 1930. 

A look at the change in acreage and pro- 
duction in a few counties provides informa- 
tion as to the direction cotton production is 
going in South Carolina. 

In 1930 there were 50,300 acres of cotton in 
Oconee County. By 1955 the acreage had 
dropped to 7,950 acres or a decline of 84 
percent. The number of bales of cotton 

from 22,200 in 1930 to 9.300 in 1955, 
a decline of 58 percent in production. 
Greenville County had 87,500 acres of cotton 
in 1930. By 1955 the acreage had dropped to 
16,000, a decline of 82 percent. In 1930, there 
were 54,700 bales of cotton produced in 
Greenville County and in 1955 there were 
17,200 bales, a decline of 54 percent. 

The cotton acreage decreased 45 percent 
in Allendale County and 51 percent in 
Orangeburg County between 1930 and 1955. 

this period the bales of cotton pro- 
duced increased 3 percent in Allendale 
County and declined 29 percent in Orange- 
burg County. 

The cotton acreage in Clarendon County 
decreased from 36,700 acres in 1930 to 34,300 
acres, a deciine of 6 percent. At the same 
time the production of cotton increased by 
300 bales. 

Florence County grew 32,500 acres of cot- 
ton in 1930 and in 1955 there were 32,200 
acres, a decline of only 300 acres. At the 
same time, the number of bales of cotton 
produced increased from 16,800 to 18,300 
bales, an increase of 9 percent. 

Although the trend in cotton acreage and 
production in South Carolina has been down- 
ward since 1920 there has also been a re- 
versal of this trend since World War II in 
certain counties, particularly in the upper 
coastal plain area. The declining trend in 
cotton acreage and production in the Pied- 
mont and the reversal of this trend in cer- 
tain counties and areas of this State indicate 
that there should probably be further study 
of the trends in cotton production within 
the State in the event the present system of 
distributing State acreage allotments is 
changed. 

COTTON AT CROSSROADS 

Cotton farmes are at the crossroads. Cot- 
ton farmers want to hold present markets 
and expand them at homeand abroad. Under 
present farm programs cotton surpluses have 
increased. Therefore, the problem boils 
down to: What kind of a farm program will 
work to provide the greatest net income to 
cotton growers? 

Much thought is curently being given to 
a reexamination of the basic law relating 
to cotton. Cotton growers themselves should 
have a voice in deciding the kind of program 
that would be to their best interest over the 
longer time period. Each individual cotton 
grower should give this problem serious study 
and consideration. The solution will require 
the best efforts of cotton growers working 
individually and in groups. By working to- 
gether, farm people through their organiza- 
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tions, can work out a solution to this multi- 
sided problem. At the same time individual 
farmers can reduce the cost of production, 
and attain greater efficiency in production, by 
adopting the latest research information and 
farmer experience in the production, hand- 
ling, and marketing of cotton. 


Ninth Anniversary of the Independence cf 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the ninth 
anniversary of Israel’s independence is 
an occasion of great rejoicing not only 
for the people of Israel, but also for 
all of her friends who have watched 
her evolve into a democracy of prom- 
inence and stability. I wish to extend 
sincere felicitations to the people of Is- 
rael and their leaders in observance of 
this occasion. 

Israel has weathered some difficult 
times in the past 9 years. It has stood 
up against great adversity, shown great 
courage and determination. The Repub- 
lic of Israel emerged fully clothed with 
the problems and realities of political 
statehood on May 14, 1948. During these 
short years of independence the two 
main preoccupations of Israel have been 
economic development of the country 
and the establishment by diplomatic and 
military means of the security of the 
country within the boundaries set by 
the armistice agreement. 

Israel is a product of an ancient dream, 
a monument to man’s inconquerable 
spirit. The triumph of the human spirit 
in Israel over seemingly endless and 
overwhelming obstacles is a constant 
beacon light of faith to all men. 

That Israel has achieved so much in 
so short a time and under such trying 
circumstances is a credit to the forti- 
tude, the intelligence, and the national 
spirit of the Jewish people. Because 
Israel is small and poor in natural re- 
sources it faces towering economic prob- 
lems, The economy of Israel is still in 
the process of building healthy foun- 
dations for a normal existence. Israel 
is developing an indigenous blend of free 
enterprise and free government suited 
to its own particular problems. 

Israel opened wide her doors to the 
poor and the oppressed. Many on ar- 
riving there have no possessions, only 
determination and willingness to be a 
part in the march of progress of which 
Israel is the symbol. She has kept her 
doors open to those still homeless, pen- 
niless, and broken by years of Nazi op- 
pression and denied other sanctuaries. 
Israel fortified by her faith and en- 
nobled with a cooperative spirit, made 
room for her less fortunate brothers. 

Within the Middle East the state of 
Israel is clearly the heartland of the 
crossroads. The deeply disputatious 
question of peace with the Arab States 
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leaves the political future clouded. Yet 
within Israel there is energy and opti- 
mism, for here at last a dream of cen- 
turies for a homeland has become a po- 
litical reality. The avowed aim of the 
United States is to promote the politi- 
cal and economic stability of the entire 
region of the Middle East with a course 
of action based on neither favoritism 
nor on prejudice, but on the principle of 
safeguarding the best interests of the 
United States and the free world. If 
our worldwide position is to be secure, 
we must recognize the potentialities of 
Israel as an outpost for western civiliza- 
tion. We can strike no more éffective 
blow in defense of our way of life on a 
global basis than to do everything pos- 
sible to make Israel a strong bastion of 
freedom in the Middle East and through 
it to reach the rest of the region in the 
true spirit of our freedom, 

May Israel enjoy peace and happiness 
on this ninth anniversary, and hold 
steadfast to her principles of freedom, 
liberty, and democracy. 


Don’t Give It to Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Minois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp a most 
commendable editorial appearing in the 
Chicago American recently regarding my 
friend and colleague from Pennsylvania, 
RIcHARD SIMPSON, 

The editorial follows: 

Don’r Give Ir ro THEM 


We are indebted to Representative SIMP- 
SON, Republican, of Pennsylvania, for the 
most sensible and practical piece of ad- 
vice we have yet heard on the subject of 
reducing the administration's $71,800,000,000 
budget. Cut taxes first, says SIMPSON. That 
will give the spenders less to spend. 

Smipson is chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee. He 
put his budget-cutting plan before the 
Indiana Editorial Association in an address 
at Indianapolis Saturday night. 

If Congress waits for a budget surplus to 
accumulate before reducing income taxes, 
he said, Americans never will get the tax 
cut. 

“Instead of such surpluses being converted 
into tax reduction,” he said, we will find 
Government expenditures continuing to rise 
with Government income.” 

That, we are sorry to say, is exactly 
what would happen. A Government dedi- 
cated to lavish spending will find excuses to 
spend every dollar it can get. 

The answer is for Congress to limit the 
money the spenders can get. If they don't 
have it, and if Congress refuses to make ap- 
propriations that would involve deficit 
spending, there will be nothing for the 
spenders to do but cut down their extrava- 
gant dreams to fit their resources. 

To bring this about, Representative SIMP- 
son has introduced a bill providing for an 
income-tax cut for everybody. It would re- 
duce taxes on indfviduals and business by 
about $5 billion a year. 
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Personal income tax exemptions would be 
raised 650 a year and the rate would be 
reduced 6 percent. The corporation income 
tax would be cut from 52 percent to 49.4, the 
capital-gains tax from 25 percent to 1245. 

Representative Smapson thinks this would 
` relieve 2 million present taxpayers from pay- 
ing anything, save $3,200 million for in- 
dividual taxpayers and lighten the income 
tax load on business by a billion. 

We hope Congress will pass his bill or 
another designed to produce a similar result. 
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The Military Medical Supply Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON, FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on the 2d of January it was my privilege 
to participate in ceremonies marking the 
activation of an important new defense 
agency in my hometown of Brooklyn. 
This activity is the Military Medical Sup- 
Ply Agency which was established by the 
Navy at the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense in implementation of the single 
manager plan for consolidated manage- 
ment in the field of common supplies and 
services for all the Armed Forces. 

On January 31, 1956, the Secretary of 
Defense designated the Secretary of the 
Navy as the single manager for medical 
and dental supplies and equipment and 
on April 12, 1956, approved the nomina- 
tion of Rear Adm. W. L. Knickerbocker, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, as the 
Executive Director of the new activity. 
The Secretary of the Navy in turn as- 
Signed management control of the 
Agency to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts headed by Rear Adm. R. J. 
Arnold, Supply Corps, United States 
Navy and technical control to the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery under Rear 
Adm. B. W. Hogan, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy. 

To cover briefly the highlights of this 
Plan for supply management—the Mili- 
tary Medical Supply Agency will admin- 
ister the wholesale inventories of all mili- 
tary medical and dental material within 
the continental United States, it will 
compute and procure net requirements, 
and it will operate a wholesale distribu- 
tion system serving all 3 military services. 
This leaves to the individual services the 
development of total requirements—both 
Peacetime and mobilization, and the 
management of their retail inventories, 

I have closely followed the operation 
of this unique activity during the 4 short 
months since its activation and I am 
most impressed with the progress which 
has been made to date in setting up its 
Methods and procedures to conform to 
the new single-manager concept of sup- 
ply operations. 

Rear Admiral Knickerbocker has de- 
Yeloped a streamlined depot distribution 
System utilizing the field facilities of all 
3 services which undoubtedly will re- 
zult in economies in operation with ulti- 
Mate sayings to the taxpayers. This new 
System is designed to provide effective 
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supply support with 6 less depots engaged 
in the handling of medical material, 
thereby releasing space at these facilities 
for the storage of other military sup- 
plies and equipment. The system further 
provides for the dispersal of depots across 
the length and breadth of the country 
yet permits an efficient and economical 
distribution of material. It eliminates 
costly cross-hauling and meets the criti- 
cisms which have been leveled at the 
armed services as to unnecessary duplica- 
tion of assets and facilities. 

The Executive Director informs me 
that he enjoys the finest relationship 
with the Surgeons General of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force who provide him 
with the professional advice and assist- 
ance required in the fulfillment of his 
assignment and the enthusiastic co- 
operation received from the field activi- 
ties of the 3 services has more than met 
his expectations. 

The pattern of utilization of the assets 
of all services has also been followed 
within the agency proper. With the ex- 
ception of the Executive Director's billet 
all military positions are rotatable among 
the 3 services and Admiral Knicker- 
bocker reports that the caliber of mili- 
tary officers assigned to his organization 
has been of the highest order. The mili- 
tary billets are equally divided among the 
Medical Service Corps of the Army, the 
Supply Corps and Medical Service Corps 
of the Navy, and the Medical Service 
Corps of the Air Force, and the best man 
is placed in the appropriate job regard- 
less of the color of his necktie. 

In assuming the consolidated func- 
tions previously performed by four sep- 
arate service agencies it was possible 
to effect economies in the number of 
personnel performing such functions— 
many of which were duplicating. Al- 
though a total of 113 billets were elim- 
inated, the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Naval Supply Activities, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which also performs the 
industrial relations functions for the 
new Agency, did an outstanding job in 
placing the personnel affected. All ci- 
vilian personnel except two were placed 


in new jobs either with private industry 


or with other Government activities 
which were recruiting personnel with 
their specific qualifications. The two 
not placed had elected to retire. In 
addition, 75 military billets were elim- 
inated during the reorganization. Al- 
though some 800 persons were affected 
by this change in administration, to 
date only one grievance has been re- 
ceived by the Executive Director and 
that was denied by the Civil Service 
Commission. I think that this fact alone 
attests to the soundness of the Agency’s 
organizational setup and the careful 
thought and foresight which went into 
its original planning, 

The reaction of the drug, chemical, 
surgical instrument and allied indus- 
tries to the changeover to the single- 
manager concept of procurement and 
inspection has been most favorable since 
it has simplified procurement paper- 
work without loss of proper Government 
safeguards. The Military Medical Sup- 
ply Agency expects to procure some $67 
million worth of medical and dental 
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items including blood plasma during 
this forthcoming fiscal year in addition 
to meeting procurement requirements 
placed on it by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

The operation of the Agency to date 
has been truly a joint effort. All three 
services have actively participated in the 
planning from the very outset almost 
a year ago and the cooperation and co- 
ordination at the working level has been 
exceptional. Even though the responsi- 
bility for administering this important 
medical material commodity has been 
placed squarely upon the Secretary of 
the Navy as single manager, the new 
Agency expects to serve more as a joint, 
organization, jointly staffed by capable 
and experienced officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and ever mindful 
that its primary mission is to effec- 
tively support the overall military ef- 
fort of our country. 

The people of Brooklyn are most ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this dynamic program under 
the single manager concept of supply 
management and of the efforts of the 
Secretary of the Navy in assuring that 
individuals separated from their jobs are 
placed in comparable positions elsewhere 
when possible. 

I have taken a personal and contin- 
uing interest in the goals it is achieving ` 
and consider it most fortunate indeed 
that the people of Brooklyn are privi- 
leged to take an active part in contrib- 
uting toward such a worthwhile en- 
deavor. 


National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness’ George Burger Makes Excellent 
Suggestion To Help Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, George Burger, of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
made the following excellent suggestion 
to help small business which I have in- 
corporated in my bill, H. R. 5703, which 
a recent poll showed was supported by 
84 percent of the members of this na- 
tionwide group: 

Why not see if it is possible for the Gov- 
ernment to revise its business tax regula- 
tions to allow both corporations and unin- 
corporated firms to deduct from their yearly 
taxable income, says, $500 or $1,000, providing 
businessmen have spent this on expansions, 
improvements, or other things to improve 
their businesses. If a businessman has spent, 
say, $2,000, he would be able to take, under 
this thinking, #500 of that as a complete 
deduction from taxable income and compute 
his 5 and other figures on the 
balance, 7 


Included here is the text of my bill, 
and an editorial from the Trentonian, a 
leading New Jersey newspaper, which 
declares that “without small business, 
there would be no big business, as we 
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know it, for very long. Both must exist 
if our Nation is to remain strong, and 
grow stronger.” 

I likewise include a report by Mr. Bur- 
ger on the results of the poll conducted 
by the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business on my H. R. 5703: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
or INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Dear CONGRESSMAN: As we advised 
you, we are polling our nationwide member- 
ship on your bill H. R. 5703. The poll has 
been now completed and the results are 84 
percent for, 14 percent against, 2 percent no 
vote. 

I know that you will be interested in these 
results. 

High regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 
[From the Trentonian of Wednesday, 
May 8, 1957] 
BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


Is the threat to small business a matter 
of economics only, or does it carry implica- 
tions of even greater and more alarming 
proportions? 

Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Of the 
Mercer-Burlington District, and Senator 

PauL Dovcras, of Illinois, see small business 

as a bulwark against plutocracy eating into 

our democracy, and have fired another 
round in the continuing battle to saye small 
business, 

When Thompson introduced in the House 

a bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 

of 1954 so as to grant a tax writeoff of up 

to $1,000 to small-business men as reimburse- 
ment for amounts “paid or incurred for the 
expansion of the trade or business or for 
the permanent improvement and better- 
ment of property used * * he emphasized 
that his aim was to preserve “the basic 
strength of our country.” 
THOMPSON’s amendment is based on a 
suggestion. made by George Burger of the 
* National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, who says that rather than complicated 
percentages, “$500 or $1,000 in hard cash is 
something that they (the businessmen) can 
all understand, and very clearly.” 

. In any event, the struggle to save small 
business goes on, with Thompson very much 

in the foreground. Up to the time he sub- 

mitted the tax writeoff amendment, the 

Trenton legislator had introduced six major 

bills to deal with what he called “the vari- 


ous of this basic and fundamental 
issue.” He underlined its importance in 
these words: 


“It seems to me that we must make every 
effort to strengthen our economic and po- 
litical system with its emphasis on individ- 
ual liberty and responsibility. Only in this 
way can we advance the prosperity of our 
people and the security of our Nation and 
our way of life.” 

Doveras said, “I would further urge that 
a concentration of business and power is 
neither desirable nor inevitable and that 
what we should seek, instead, is a broader 
distribution of property and of power to the 
end that all may have enough to be secure 
but not so much as to menace others. 
This is the underlying economic and social 
problem of our times.” 

Summed up, it might be said that without 
small business, there would be no big busi- 
ness, as we know it, for very long. Both 
must exist if our Nation is to remain strong, 
and grow stronger. 


H. R. 5703 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a taxpayer to deduct from 
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gross Income certain amounts paid or in- 

curred for the expansion or improvement 

of a trade or business 

Bt it enacted, etc., That (a) section 162 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to deduction for trade or business 
expenses) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) amounts paid or incurred for the ex- 
pansion of the trade or business or for the 
permanent improvement and betterment of 
property used in the trade or business, and 
amounts peid or incurred in restoring prop- 
erty used in the trade or business or in mak- 

good the exhaustion thereof, to the ex- 
tent that such amounts do not exceed $1,000 
during the taxable year.“ 

(b) Section 263 (a) of such Code (relating 
to capital expenditures) is amended by strik- 
ing out “No deduction” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except as provided in section 162 
(a) (4), no deduction.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956. 


4 
A. and M. Muster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Easter Sunday, because it fell on April 
21 this year, had a double meaning for 
‘Texans and particularly former students 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. 

April 21 is the day Texas won its inde- 
pendence and is annually observed by 
former students of Texas A. and M., their 
families and friends, as a day of com- 
memoration of all Texans who have 
fought in defense of their country and 
all former students of A. and M. who have 
passed on. 


This year the National Capital Texas 
A. and M. Club observed “muster” day at 
the Arlington National Cemetery Am- 
phitheater and followed with the laying 
of a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Former Texas Senator Tom 
Connally was the principal speaker at 
the ceremony. Former dean of agricul- 
ture at A. and M., Charles N. Shephard- 
son, now a Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve System, delivered the invocation. 

Elsewhere A. and M. men gathered for 
musters in 44 States and 20 foreign 
countries. One was scheduled at Mc- 
Murdo Sound at the South Pole. 

The muster of former A. and M. stu- 
dents originated in 1903 but the annual 
ceremonies did not acquire prominence 
until 1942. In that year headlines over 
the United States were made by 23 
Aggies, led by Maj. Gen. George F. Moore, 
class of 1908, who conducted a muster on 
the beleaguered island of Corregidor. At 
that historic muster, the Aggies, joined 
by other Texans; who had survived Ba- 
taan, drank a toast in water to their 
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deceased comrades and to the heroes of 
1836 who fought to free Texas. 

As a graduate and a Texan, Iam proud 
to say that Texas A. and M. is the largest 
military college in the United States. 
It is a land grant school and has always 
operated as a military school. It fur- 
nished more officers to the Armed Forces 
in both World War I and II than any 
other school or academy in the country. 
Over 400 Aggies, many of whom serve in 
the military, currently live in the Wash- 
ington area. i 

How Aggies feel about the muster can 
be understood by quoting a portion of 
Senator Connally’s address on that 
occasion: 

Today with thankful hearts and tremen- 
dous pride we look back to the great tradi- 
tions of our foundation and the independ- 
ence of Texas. 

On this A. and M. muster we pay tribute to 
the glorious past and we join together in 
our strength and our pride to pay appro- 
priate observance to the Independence of 
Texas and the great sacrifices made by the 
gallant sons at Goliad, the Alamo, and San 
Jacinto. 

We also pay tribute to other sons of A. & M. 
who through the years at Corregidor and 
elsewhere have added luster to the historic 
heroism of A. and M. men through the years. 


High Cost of Production and High 
Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I would like to include the testi- 
mony presented by me before the Con- 
sumers’ Study Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
May 9, 1957, concerning the difference 
in the price the farmer receives and 
what the consumer has to pay for his 
product. In view of the fact that there 
is considerable debate on the floor of the 
House at the present time concerning 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, I feel the information con- 
tained in this testimony is especially 
valuable: 

I want to take this opportunity to say that 
I have followed the work of this subcommit- 
tee with great interest. It affects not only 
the producers of agricultural products, but 
the consumers of agricultural products, This 
covers every citizen of the country. 

One of the most urgent needs this subcom- 
mittee has served is to contribute to the 
education of the consumer, and perhaps the 
farmer also, Publicity from some depart- 
ments of Government and some farm organ- 
izations has widened the breach between the 
consumer and producer of agricultural prod- 
ucts. This works to the detriment of both 
parties concerned. I believe this subcommit- 
tee is taking a big step in the direction of 
correcting this misunderstanding, and I 
would personally like to see it receive more 
publicity. 

I would like to tell this distinguished com- 
mittee how the findings of their investigation 


fully support the present plight of the 
farmers in southwestern Kansas. Because of 
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the depressed condition of the wheat farmer 
in my area, I feel I should testify on his be- 
half. We are only permitted to produce 
30 to 50 percent of our tillable acres in wheat. 


The average production in Kansas is approxi- 


mately 200 million bushels. This year we 
are only going to raise 80 mililon bushels of 
wheat in Kansas, due to acreage controls and 
dry weather. Much of the wheat acreage 
has gone into the soll bank. Sotl-bank pay- 
ments are a help in drought years, but they 
provide only a small percent of the income 
which would be derived from a good crop 
yield. 

I would like to bring out the cost of pro- 
duction first—the cost of our machinery has 
more than doubled, At the close of World 
War II, combines were selling for approxi- 
mately 62.500. The same combine today 
costs us §6,500. Where tractors sold at that 
time for $2,500, the same tractor today costs 
us $4,500. Cars and trucks are proportion- 
ately higher. When we were paying 62.500 
for our combines in 1946 and 1947, we were 
selling our wheat for $2.20 a bushel. And by 
comparison we are selling our wheat today 
at $2 a bushel. Wheat acreage for the Na- 
tion has been reduced to a minimum of 55 
million acres as required by law. This is 
about 30 percent less of the total amount of 
acres suitable for wheat in our country. In 
many areas of this country wheat is the life- 
blood of that area and this is true in my 
part of Kansas. Labor costs tor an example 
have risen proportionately. In 1945 farm la- 
bor costs were from $6 to $8 per day. Today 
we pay $19 to 812 a day and in some in- 
stances where you hire help to operate com- 
bines the fee for labor is $15 to $20 a day. 
The average farmer in my district with this 
kind of wheat base acreage, and an average 
wheat production at the present price of 
wheat and the present cost of overhead can- 
not show a dollar net profit on today’s mar- 
ket. Let me give an example of an average 
farm in my district with an average wheat 
production and managed by a tenant farm- 
er. This is the actual experience of a GI 
farmer in Gray County, Kans., who is the 
father of four children. This is a farm that 
Is better than the average I would say, and 
perhaps a little larger than the average. 
However, it is a 1-man farm, operated pri- 
marily by family labor. The size of the farm 
is 960 acres. The cultivated land is 908 
acres; the grass land is 52 acres; the wheat 
base on this farm is 456 acres, which is above 
the average wheat base. And at present the 
land is used as follows: Wheat—456 acres, 
the estimated yield (county average) is 12 
bushels per acre over a period of 10 years. 
The total production if the crop produced 12 
bushels would be 5,472 bushels. This land is 
rented so that one-third of the wheat pro- 
duction goes to the landlord and two-thirds 
to the tenant—which would give the tenant 
farmer a total of 3,648 bushels and the land- 
owner 1,824 bushels, This year his commod- 
ity credit loan netted him approximately 
$1.90 per bushel. The total income avallable 
is $6,931.20. Due to drought no stock can be 
run so no income can be expected from live- 
stock. The balance of land used is as fol- 
Jows; summer fallow—400 acres, and avall- 
able for feed crops for 1956 were 52 acres, 
making a total of 908 acres again as first set 
out, 

Now I want to give you a portion of what 
is the majority of the expenses of this farm. 
Expenses are based on income tax records of 
Past years of operation. Crop insurance, 
Where you have Federal crop insurance or 
local hail insurance, has cost annually $597. 
He acquired his machinery after returning 
from the war—most of which was used ma- 
chinery. The interest on this boy's debts 
amounted to 6150. He has some personal 
Property tax on his equipment which totals 
$80. He has no real estate taxes because 
he owns no land. He did not own a combine 
so he hired his wheat cut. His harvesting 
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expenses cost him $1,500 which included ad- 
ditional truck hire. He also had actual ex- 
penses on his automobile and truck—which 
amounted to $500. The extra labor which he 
had to hire for harvest was $300. Most of 
his machinery is getting old and his machin- 
ery repair bill on his Income tax figures was 
$700. The total bills to operate this machin- 
ery such as gas, oil, and repairs on this farm 
was $900. Insecticides and grasshopper poi- 
sons and so forth which are necessary he 
listed as $20, but I can name you many cases 
where that could have run up to 6200 to $300 
or more, His wife likes to have a garden to 
help feed these four children, her husband, 
and what hired help they must have. The 
seed and the material that she bought for 
this garden amounted to 640. Because of 
drought he had no expenses on the feed for 
the livestock. The total cost of his farm 
operations and expenses were $4,787. His 
living expenses were figured at $2,000. The 
total cost of living and operating this farm 
are $6,787. So he has In the beginning a net 
cash income of $144.20. He was allowed 
#1,000 depreciation on his farm equipment. 
Depreciation on his household goods runs 
$250 per year. However, all this will even- 
tually have to be replaced with new. If all 
this is figured it would appear that at the end 
of the crop year he will most likely be in 
a worse condition by about $1,105.80 even if 
he gets 12 bushels per acre on every seeded 
acre. Of course, they haven't been getting 
this during the past few drought years. At 
present it does not appear that there will be 
any wheat produced in that area this year, 
which leaves this particular operator noth- 
ing to pay on his debts accumulated since 
1952 when the last normal wheat crop was 
cut, In other words, the average farmer is 
getting quite a lot like Tennessee Ernie's 
song—Sixteen Tons, “just another year older 
and deeper in debt.“ His only chance is to be 
able to put out more acres in crops and pro- 
duce enough to offset his increased costs. 
This land does not profitably produce grain 
sorghums or any other crop, so-there isn't 
much he can turn to in the way of diversifi- 
cation. Also if he plants mrore acres of other 
crops he will have less summer fallow and 
consequently lower expected wheat yields. 
As you can see this individual is going to 
be a poor customer for the merchant in his 
local community. He cannot hope to pur- 
chase any new farm machinery, a new car, 
household furniture, TV sets, or even addi- 
tional clothes and groceries for his family. 

His neighbor who has possibly a little less 
land is proportionately worse off and will 
be even poorer as a customer. This boy is a 
poor risk for the banker, his local gasman, 
or anyone else. He has little chance to pay 
the businessman to whom he is already in- 
debted. I think that this is an average 
example of an average farmer with an aver- 
age production in my area. It seems to me 
that the only possible way the wheat farmer 
can show a net profit today is to have a 
higher than average yield—in other words 
instead of having a 12-bushel average yield 
he would have to produce a 40-bushel-per- 
acre wheat crop and.then dispose of his 
holdings. But over a 10-year period he will 
eventually slip back to his county average 
if he continues to operate. 

I would like to quote further some farm 
prices—the price of eggs—25 cents per dozen 
to the producer, On the consumer base it's 
45 to 60 cents per dozen. The price of a loaf 
of bread—a pound loaf of bread—sells today 
for 20 cents. A few years back when wheat 
was selling for $2.20 or better the price of a 
pound loaf of bread was 15 cents. Gasoline 
fuel for farmers is ‘Consistently higher. 
Taxes in many instances since 1946 and 1947 
have gone up from 300 to 400 percent. We 
have got to have more production and better 
prices or reduced prices for the cost of pro- 
duction if we are to meet success. Over the 
past few years there has been an ever- 
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widening breach between the American 
farmer and the city consumer. All this 
wouldn't be so disheartening if the con- 
sumer was gaining from the loss the farmer 
was receiving. This, however, is not the case 
as the subcommittee ngs show. The 
high cost of production and low net returns 
are bankrupting many farmers in my area. 
This in turn affects small-business men sup- 
ported by the agricultural communities. It 
is one of our many objectives to try to bring 
new income into this area in order to offset 
the increased costs of production for the 
farmers who can't make a go of it operating 
afarm. This is a necessity because certainly 
many businesses are closing due to a de- 
crease in sales from their farm trade. 

Mr. Chairman, my question is, What is 
happening to the difference in the price the 
farmer receives and what the consumer has 
to pay? Certainly in many cases the farmer 
is producing good food and losing money 
doing it. Yet the American consumer 13 pay- 
ing the highest costs of all time to feed his 
family. 

It has been a pleasure to present these 
views of mine to you and I thank you sin- 
cerely for your attention, 


How the Labor Bosses Got That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post 
entitled “Labor’s Czars Got That Way 
by Court Decision.” This is a most 
interesting article: 

Lasor’s Czars Gor THAT WAY BY COURT 

DECISION 

“If Messrs. Beck and Hoffa and lesser lights 
in the Teamsters’ Union have come to feel 
that their activities were none of the ordi- 
nary citizen’s business, perhaps this atti- 
tude is explained by one of the most extraor- 
dinary decisions ever handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a deci- 
sion which in effect exempts labor goons and 
racketeers from the consequences of acts 
which would get lesser men into serious 
trouble. 

The case, which Representative Crane 
HOFFMAN, of Michigan, dug out of the rec- 
ords a few weeks ago, was U. S. v. Local 807, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, one 
of a series of court decisions and legislative 
acts which accounts for the special posi- 
tion of labor organizations under the law. 
This case was decided early in 1942 in an 
opinion written by, of all people, that emi- 
nent conservative, former Justice James 
Byrnes, It established the principle that 
threats, intimidation, and beatings are not 
subject to punishment under the antirack- 
eteering law if those guilty of such practices 
were using the brass knuckles “to obtain 
the payment of wages from a bona fide em- 
ployer to a bona fide employee.” 

U. S. v. Local 807 grew out of the habit of 
teamster pickets to lie in wait at the Holland 
Tunnel or other points of entry to New 
York City, stop trucks on their way into the 
city, and insist on driving the trucks into 
New York or, if that was refused, riding dead- 
head. For this service“ the goons collected 
some $8 or 89. Owners or drivers who did 
not go along with the proposal were fre- 
quently hauled off their trucks and given the 
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treatment with some blunt instrument. A 
group of the offending pickets was prosecuted 
under the Federal antiracketeering law, inas- 
much as the offense clearly involved inter- 
state commerce, and convicted. But the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals reversed the convic- 
tions and the case went to the Supreme 
Court, where Justice Jimmy Byrnes handed 
down the monumental decision. 

The basis for the Byrnes decision was a 
clause in the antiracketeering law, inserted 
to meet labor objections to the original bill, 
which exempted from the definition of “rack- 
eteer persons seeking to gain - payment of 
wages. Therefore, money extorted from 
truck drivers under threat of violence was 
supposed to be “wages” within the meaning 
ot the act. To Justice Byrnes it seemed clear 
that “the elimination of professional gang- 
sters was the aim of the statute and, second, 
that no interference with traditional labor- 
union activities was intended.” 

Thus even when “traditional labor-union 
activities” included pulling men off trucks 
and beating them, the law, as far as this 
particular statute was concerned, was as- 
sumed to be helpless. Violence by Dillinger 
or Babyface Nelson was illegal; the same de- 
gree of violence by a picket of Local 807 was 
immune from prosecution under this statute. 


Justice Byrnes did try to sugarcoat this ex- 


. traordinary doctrine by pointing out that 
when things got too rough, the States had 
laws under which violence could be punished. 
But for the Federal Government, the Su- 
preme Court defined racketeering not by the 
nature of the crime but by the status of the 
criminal, 

The late Chief Justice Harlan Stone, In a 
vigorous dissent from this legalistic schizo- 
phrenia, declared that “the defendants who 
conspired to compel such payments by force 

and violence, regardless of the willingness of 
the victims to accept them as employees, were 
rightly convicted.“ But, as the perpetrators 
of labor violence and extortion have noted 
over the years, it’s the majority decisions 
that make the law. No wonder the boys who 
run some of our labor unions have assumed 
that they had things their own way. 


Panama Canal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
RON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a member of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, I should like to call the attention 
of my fellow committee members and to 
the membership of the whole House to 
the letter published in the Evening Star 
of May 15, 1957, from Charles S. Collier, 
professor of law, the George Washington 
University: 

PANAMA CANAL RIGHTS 

The interesting statement of His Excel- 
lency Ricardo M. Arias, Ambassador of Pan- 
ama to the United States, published in your 
issue of Tuesday, April 30, calls for attentive 
consideration and mature comment. 

One of the chief purposes of the Ambassa- 
dor'’s communication apparently was to ex- 
press emphatic disagreement with Earl Voss, 
staff correspondent of the Star, as to the 
interpretation of the basic Isthmian Canal 
Convention, signed at Washington on No- 
vember 18, 1903. This convention is a treaty 
in our constitutional sense. The difference 
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of opinion Just mentioned turns very largely 
on the issue as to the correct interpretation 
of article III of this convention when exam- 
ined in the context of other provisions. 

The text of article III of this treaty of 
1903 is as follows; 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power, and au- 
thorities within the zone mentioned and de- 
scribed in article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
waters mentioned and described in said ar- 
ticle II which the United States would pos- 
sess or exercise if it were the sovereign of the 
territory within which said lands and waters 
are located to the entire exclusion of the ex- 
ercise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 

The Ambassador, in his letter, gives a 
brief restatement or paraphrase of this ar- 
article but omits any mention of the highly 
significant concluding phrase just quoted. 

Article III appears to the legal specialist 
as well as to the man on the street to grant 


“to the United States in the territory of the 


Panama Canal Zone and other auxiliary 
lands and waters all the rights, power, and 
authority that are comprehended under the 
general legal concept of territorial sover- 
eignty as defined by international law. And 
there is no consortium or partnership as 
between the United States and Panama as 
to the exercise of these sovereign rights, since 
the grant is explicitly stated to be “to the en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Repub- 
lic of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power, or authority.” 

In his effort to establish some sort of a 
limitation on the lawful powers of the United 
States in the Canal Zone, Ambassador Arias 
relies chiefly on the language in a separate 
article of the treaty, article II, the opening 
words of which read as follows: 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occu- 
pation, and control of a zone of land and 
land under water for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of sad canal.” 

The Ambassador maintains that these 
words express the idea of a limited grant for 
particular purposes, and do not impair Pan- 
ama's paramount sovereign authority. 

It may be true that article II taken alone 
would transfer to the United States only 
rights of beneficial use, occupation, and 
ownership, closely resembling what are des- 
ignated by writers on the Roman law as 
rights of dominium, or domain. But for 
this very reason article III of the treaty 
was immediately added for the purpose of 
conferring upon the United States all the 


rights, power, and authority within the zone 


that any territorial sovereign would possess 
or exercise. These are the rights of im- 
perium, or sovereign powers which are legally 
distinct from the rights of ownership or 
domain, 

It seems plain that the recitals in article 
III of the treaty of 1903 which grant to the 
United States sovereign rights and powers 
within the Canal Zone and the auxiliary 
lands constitute by themselves a distinct 
substantive statement which is complete and 
self-sufficient and needs no transfusion from 
other sections of the treaty to reveal a con- 
cealed and artificial meaning that would 
greatly detract from the significance and 
practical value that are so obvious if the 
words of article III are taken in their natural 
and direct sense. 

The subject of sovereign powers treated 
in article III is distinct logically and prac- 
tically both from the grant of domain by 
virtue of article IT and from the statement 
of the p of that grant of domain 
set forth in article II. 

There are no words of restriction or lim- 
itation on the general grant of soverei 
rights and powers to the United States an 
forth in the third article, It seems too plain 
for any reasonable doubt that the grant to 
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the United States of all the rights, power, 
and authority within the Canal Zone which 
the sovereign (any sovereign) as such would 
possess or exercise is not limited to any 
particular interests in that territory. And 
this grant is expressed to be “to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power, or authority.” 
CHARLES S. COLLIER, 
Professor of Law, the George Wash- 
ington University. 


Statement by George J. Burger Before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement by George J. Burger, vice pres- 
ident, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on May 15, 
1957: } 

I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership 
of the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and aré 
committed by their majority vote, and as it 
pertains to the Small Business Administra- 
tion our nationwide membership has been 
polled six times since the legislation for the 
creation of this agency was first instituted. 

So as not to bore the committee with a 
long detailed statement as to our views on 
the Small Business Administration—we have 
covered this in full detail in appearances be- 
fore the subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee on two occasions, under 
date of March 28, 1957, and again on April 2, 
1957. 

Your committee well knows that in the 
first instance we recommended that the 
Small Business Administration be made a 
permanent agency, and we also recommended 
the elimination of the policy board being set 
up consisting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his alternate, the Secretary of Com- 
merce or his alternate, and the Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administration. 
Our position today, on direct nationwide 
vote of our membership, remains the same. 
We do not believe the agency can success- 
Tully carry out the will of the Congress with 
divided authority in the top bracket. 

We believe it will be found the members of 
the subcommittee of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee will be in agreement with 
our views. 

To the credit of that committee, chair- 
maned by the Honorable ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
TER, and members of the committee being, 
the Honorable Sypney R. Yates, the Honor- 
able Tom Streep; the Honorable R. WALTER 
RIExHLMAN, and the Honorable Horace SEELY- 
Brown, In,, they gave close and full attention 
during these hearings, hearing all sides on 
the proposition. 
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Shortly after the agency was created in 
the summer of 1953, and continuing right up 
to the present moment, we have made it 
our personal interest to check at the top and 
the local levels into the operations of the 
Small Business Administration to make cer- 
tain that the will of Congress is being car- 
tied out. To a degree, we feel satisfied that 
our action in this respect has been helpful 
to the agency itself and to small business 
which we represent. 

In July 1956, speaking for the Federation, 
in a conference with Dr. Arthur Burns, the 
then Economic Adviser to the President and 
chairman of the President's Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business, we made seven 
specific recommendations on small business 
to be considered by his group, and one of the 
principe] recommendations was that the 
Small Business Administration be made a 
permanent agency and that full control be 
vested in the Administrator in setting the 
policy. 8 

In our appearances, by invitation, before 
the platform committees of both Republican 
and Democratic national conventions in 
Chicago and San Francisco, again—one of 
the principal recommendations we made 
before those groups was that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration be made a permanent 
agency, with control vested exclusively in 
the hands of the Administrator. There were 
no outward comments from members of the 
platform committees of both parties as to 
any objections and in this respect we are 
glad to note that after my appearance before 
the Small Business Committees of both the 
Senate and the House, Mr. Barnes, the Ad- 
ministrator announced the administration 
would favor the agency being made a per- 
manent agency. : 

There are bills presently before your com- 
mittee which embody the recommendations 
of the membership of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, and in each 
instance the vote has been overwhelmingly 
in favor of the adoption of these bills. 

In our appearances before the Small Busi- 
ness Committees of the Congress we have 
made our recommendations as to the overall 
policy which should be used in a continuing 
agency which would be as Congress expected 
it to be as a real help to efficient, progressive, 
independent business of all descriptions. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we know of no other 
agency in the Federal Government that is 
subject to policy making in conjunction with 
any other Government agency. We do not 
believe that the Treasury Department has a 
full understanding of the problems of small 
business, and we hold the same view as it 
relates to the Department of Commerce. 
Both of these Departments have their right- 
ful place in our Government, but they do 
not belong in any direct action that will be 
helpful to small business. 


The Hungarian Refugee Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, among 
the resolutions passed at the convention 
of the Christian Church, Disciples of 
Christ, held in Buffalo, was the following 
on the Hungarian refugee program. I 
believe that this resolution reflects the 
views of the majority of responsible and 
informed citizens on this compelling 
issue. We have a duty to make our immi- 
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gration policy one that is totally con- 
sistent with our obligations to ourselves 
and to the world. I urge that considera- 
tion be given to the pending legislation in 
this field without further delay. 

The resolution reads: 

VII. THE COMMISSION on SOCIAL ACTION 

Whereas the Hungarian relief program is 
one that challenges the conscience of the 
entire Western World: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Christian Churches 
(Discipies. of Christ) of New York and New 
Jersey, urge Representatives in Congress to 
continue the Hungarian relief program, 
which has been discontinued for lack of 
funds, 

WILLIAM SHoop, 
Chairman, Commission on Social Action. 


Act for People or Sink, President Tells 
GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following words of 
Garnett D. Horner contained in yester- 
day's Washington Evening Star: 

ACT FOR PEOPLE on SINK, PRESIDENT TELLS 
GOP 
(By Garnett D. Horner) 

President Eisenhower emphasized today 
that he believes the Republican Party will 
be sunk in the long run unless it follows his 
concept of modern Republicanism. 

The President rejected at a news confer- 
ence any idea of punishing Republicans in 
Congress who do not agree with him. 

He said he will depend on trying to influ- 
ence people in quiet conversation and occa- 
sional factual television-radio speeches to 
the country to try to win support for his 
programs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's warning to the GOP right 
wing that its road leads to oblivion for the 
party came during a news conference de- 
voted largely to a defense of his budget im- 
periled by the congressional economy drive. 

MORE CONSERVATIVE 

At the same time, he said he thinks he Is 
more conservative now than he was in 1952. 

Emphasizing that he is against any trifling 
with the Nation's financial integrity, the 
President said he has the same concern as 
others about the high cost of Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

He said he believes ail Government pro- 
grams must be studied carefully to make sure 
too big a load is not being taken on. 

But, along with this, the President said the 
Federal Government cannot shut its eyes to 
such problems as assisting the aged and dis- 
abled, - 

Any political group that does not study the 
needs of the people and try to meet them 
will in the long run be sunk, he added. 


SEEKS SOUND FISCALI” POLICY 


The President said he thought this summed 
up his conception of modern Republicanism, 

He said it means adhering to sound basic 
principles.in Government operations, includ- 
ing a balanced budget. He said new prob- 
lems should be met head on and an effort 
should be made to solve them with a clear 
comprehension of what the people need. 
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Mr. Eisenhower was reminded that he in- 
terpreted his second-term election victory 
last November as a mandate from the people 
to carry forward a program of modern Re- 
publicanism, and was asked if he thought 
the will of the people was being flaunted in 
Congress. 

He remarked that it is too much to expect 
everybody to understand all at once all that 
enters into this political philosophy. He 
said as people are informed they probably 
will support what the cotintry voted for in 
November, i : 

Told that Democrats in Congress seem to 
be supporting his program more than most 
Republicans there, he was asked if he ex- 
pected to punish the Republicans not going 
along with him or reward those who do. 

He replied firmly that he does not think 
it is the function of any President to punish 
anybody for voting what he believes. 

Then a reported asked if he planned to 
try to work more for his programs in Con- 
gress through such Republicans as Senators 
Case of New Jersey and Javirs, of New York, 
who are supporting them. 


WORKS THROUGH LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Eisenhower replied that he does not 
see how it is possible for him to work with 
Republicans in Congress as a group except 
through their elected leadership. 

Thus he made it clear that he expects to 
continue working with Senate Republican 
Leader KNOWI AND and House Republican 
Leader Martin, who have been in the fore- 
front of those Republicans who have urged 
greater budget reductions than the President 
belitves are possible without risking the 
safety of the country or cutting our needed 
domestic pro 

Told that some Republicans think he has 
“moved to the left” since his first election 
in 1952, Mr, Eisenhower said “far from it.“ 
He added that if anything, he has become 
more conservative. Then he went into his 
exposition of how modern Republicanism 
should try to meet needs of the people while 
following sound fiscal policies to preserve 
the value of the dollar, 


Opinion of an Ordinary Citizen in Regard 
to Our Present Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a letter 
which I have received from Arthur C. 
Hodgson, attorney at law, Lyons, Kans., 
dated May 9, 1957. I feel the remarks 
made by Mr. Hodgson are indeed sound 
and truly indicative of the thinking of 
the ordinary citizens of our country: 

Lyons Kans., May 9, 1957. 

Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, ` 
Representative, Fifth- Congressional 
District of Kansas, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. s 

Drar Sm: I am writing you in regard to 
the budget which the Congress is presently 
considering for the operation of the Goy- 
ernment for the next fiscal year. 

Since the President submitted his pro- 
posed budget to Congress, I have been watch- 
ing with a great deal of Interest, items in 


the newspaper in regard to the proposed 
budget, Some have been in favor of the 
budget as submitted, others feel that it is 
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much too high. As a general proposition I 
do not write to my Representative or to my 
Senators. I feel that they are on the scene 
and normally in a better position to judge 
than I am here at Lyons, Kans. However, I 
have come to the conclusion that I should 
write and express the opinion of one ordi- 
nary American in regard to our present 
budget. 

I am familiar with the thoughts of differ- 
ent officials in Government guarding this 
proposed budget. I am also familiar with 
the stand of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and other organized groups, for 
all of them have been reported In the papers 
extensively. Personally I feel that the pro- 
posed budget is much too high, however, 
here again I am not in as good a position to 
judge as you are, and as one of your con- 
stituents I want you to use your best judg- 
ment. I do wish, however, that you should 
know what at least one person is thinking 
in regard to the budget. 

I have been reading the paper for several 
years that we are having unprecedented 
prosperity, however, I have been inclined to 
except central and western Kansas from this 
claim of unprecedented prosperity. I have 
told myself that probably the drought is 
largely responsible for the fact that we in 
central KanSas have not been having the 
prosperity which. the papers claim for the 
rest of the United States. Be that as it may, 
I know that when I am in a period of pros- 
perity that I should be paying off any in- 
debtedness which I may have. Assuming 
that we have been in a period of prosperity 
since World War I, then I think it is high 
time that we start paying off some of the 
public debt instead of having ever increas- 
ing national budgets, Somehow I can't see 
very much difference between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and myself as far 
as Indebtedness is concernd, at least I think 
some of the same fundamental rules apply, 
and if I owed my banker substantial sums 
of money and kept buying a lot of things 
which I could do without and did not make 
any attempt to liquidate my indebtedness, I 
would soon find that I didn't have any credit. 
with my banker. I think the same thing 
can and probably will be true with the 
Government of the United States. 


The papers recently contained a statement 
from Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, to the 
effect that why were those comprising the 
United States Chamber of Commerce scream- 
ing about taxes and expenditures when they 
were making more money than they had ever 
made before. I get the implication from 
these statements by Mr. Wilson, as quoted 
in the paper, that he thinks that as long 
as people are making a lot of money that 
they shouldn't be concerned because the 
Government throws a bunch of it away. For 
one, I do not go for this line of reasoning. 
T think it ts fairly childish and I do not think 
it is a very worthy comment by the Secretary 
of Defense. Frankly I am concerned about 
the bigness of Government as well as the 
bigness of some segments of industry. As 
one of the garden yariety of citizens of our 
country, I can observe the little person being 
gobbled up by the big operator and by the 
big corporation. Not that I have anything 
against the big operator or the big corpora- 
tion, but I am alarmed that the little man is 
receiving what seems to me to be very little 
consideration from our Government or for 
that matter, from Congress, 


I served in the Navy in the Southwest 
Pacific during World War II. and I would 
not sacrifice our national welfare because of 
the burden it would impose on me or other 
citizens of our country to keep up a sufi- 
cient Military Establishment, but what I 
do think I have a right to expect as a citizen, 
is to have the frills cut out and the un- 
necessary expense lopped off. It is my feel- 
ing, without actually knowing, that these 
frills and unnecessary mses run into the 
billions*rather than the millions of dollars, 
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Naturally I want you to exercise your good 
judgment as far as the budget is concerned, 
but I do want you to know that at least one 
person in Kansas feels that the Government 
has gotten out of hand, that our duly elected 
Representatives and Senators represent us, 
and that we rely upon you, first of all to do 
what you think is the best for the good of 
our country, secondly, that you will do what 
you consider is best for the constituents and 
the State you represent, thirdly, that you 
be as businessiike with the affairs of Gov- 
ernment as you would be in your own busi- 
ness at home. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR C. HODGSON, 
Attorney at Law. 


The Washington Star, the Washington 
Post, and the Washington Journal, 98- 
Year-Old German-Language Weekly, 
Report on Cultural Growth of the Na- 
tion’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include three reports from 
as many newspapers on the cultural ac- 
tivities and growth which is taking place 
these days in the Nation’s Capital. 

It is the hope of all of us that Wash- 
ington will one day soon rival London, 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, and other Euro- 
pean capitals in cultural attainments. 

The Washington Star in 1852 pre- 
dicted that Washington was destined to 
be the most powerful and brilliant capi- 
tal in the world. 

Ninety years later W. M. Kiplinger, 
Washington publisher and businessman, 
was to say in his book Washington Is 
Like That: 

Despite the wealth of national tradition 
attached to Washington there is very little 
native culture. The city has never been a 
notable breeding place for art, or music, or 
literature. Unlike other great capitals of 
world thought, such as prewar London and 
Vienna and Paris, where the native-born 
leaders of the cities shaped the intellectual 
patterns which influenced the nation, Wash- 
ington as a city has no homegrown culture. 
Its influence in cultural matters is not by 
Washington but rather via Washington. 
Whatever culture there is here was started 
elsewhere and brought in and pasted on. 


Mr. Kiplinger in 1956, 14 years still 
later, maintained that the situation had 
not changed much from what it was in 
1942. 

I feel that with this bit of background 
information the following newspaper re- 
ports take on added significance and 
interest: 

From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 16, 1957] 
SENATE APProves PURCHASE oF LAND IN Foccy 
BOTTOM FOR CULTURAL CENTER 

The Senate approved last night Govern- 
ment purchase of land In Foggy Bottom for 
the proposed $36 million auditorium and cul- 
tural center. 

A joint conference report authorizing the 
General Services Administration to buy land 
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west of 24th Street and Virginia Avenue 
NW., passed the Senate shortly before 8:30 
p.m. The measure now goes to the House, 

Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, Oregon, 
acting chairman of the Senate-House con- 
ference committee that drafted the report, 
asked for immediate consideration after in- 
troducing the measure. It passed without 
opposition, 

The Foggy Bottom site is the one favored 
by the Auditorium Commission over other 
locations including one in the Southwest re- 
development area. 

The bill directs the General Services Ad- 
ministrator to acquire the 27-acre tract by 
purchase and condemnation. 

Sould the House approve the report, fur- 
ther legislation appropriating funds will be 
necessary, though, before the land may be 
purchased.“ The Peoples Life Insurance 
Co. had planned to build its headquarters 
building on part of the land, 

The Auditorium Commission has agreed 
to finance construction of the $36 million 
building through national subscription if 
Congress provides the land. 

In addition to setting the site, the Senate- 
approved bill changes the name of the au- 
ditorlum to the National Cultural Center 
and the name of the Auditorium Commission 
to the Commission for a National Cultural 
Center. The life of the Commission is ex- 
tended until the center is built, 


From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 15, 1957 
Arcurrects Torn Arts DESERVE CABINET 
STATUS 
(By Francis P. Douglas) 

The fragile Miss Lilllan Gish, who is an 
enduring ornament of the theater, urged 
today that a Cabinet post be created to 
encourage the arts in America. 

She addressed the American Institute of 
Architects at the organization's centennial 
convention in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, She 
asked the architects to join others of the 
arts and sciences in taking the project for 
& cabinet secretary to President Eisenhower. 

Dr. Howard Mitchell, conductor of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, demurred. ő 

“Getting the Government too deeply in- 
volved in the arts may well curtail their full 
freedom, making the artist dependent on the 
imagination of officials and bureaucrats and 
stifie his individual initiative,” he said. 

He conceded he is somwhat divided on the 
subject. One project the Government should 
foster is the establishment of an American 
National Theater and Music Center in the 
Capital, he sald. The people cannot provide 
this themselves, he explained, and certainly 
not the voteless citizens of Washington. 

Another area where the Government could 
help, he said, is in the preservation of his- 
toric sites, buildings, and art objects, 

Dr. Leo Friedlander, sculptor and former 
president of the National Sculpture Society, 
opposed bills offered to set up an advisory 
commission on the arts. He said there is a 
danger that the proposed Federal Advisory 
Commission might tend to establish an over- 
all supervision controlled to a great extent 
by too few artists. He said also the bills too 
pronouncedly have a political approach. 

SEES ARTIST ALONE 

Miss Gish said that since 1917 we seem 
to have concentrated on other lands more 
than our own. 


We have given away billions to others 
while our own shrines come down one by 
one for lack of funds to care for them, she 
continued. “Why? Because the artist has no 
court of appeals as the laboring man, the 
war lord or the businessman. They all have 
& secretary in the President's Cabinet, but 
not the artist, not the scientist, He does not 
exist in our Republic.” 

Miss Gish said the architects are not en- 
tirely blameless for not receiving the rec- 
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ognition due them. She recalled she herself 
had heard of only two architects—Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Stanford White, who got 
shot. 

“A prize fighter gets more publicity and, 
in some instances, a truck driver is better 
paid.” she continued, “It would seem that 
our system of values has reached an Alice 
in Wonderland absurdity, worthy only of 
satire,” 

President Eisenhower, she pointed out has 
already said that “something should be done 
for the arts. Now it is up to us to tell him 
what that something is.” 

OPPOSES SUBSIDY IDEA 


Dr. Mitchell spelled out what the President 
had sald, quoting this from his 1955 state 
of the Union message: 

“The Federal Government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance 
of the arts and other cultura) activities. I 
shall recommend the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts—to 
advise the Federal Government on ways to 
encourage artistic endeavor and apprecia- 
tion,” r 

The orchestra leader said he could not 
see how anyone could quarrel with this. 
But he added direct subsidy in the form 
of patronage to the musical organizations is 
another question, 

“The Government would certainly tread 
on delicate ground,” he continued, “for soon 
the question would come up as to what 
constitutes art, and I don’t think any 2 
Government commissioners could agree on 
that any more than can 2 music critics— 
or even you and I, They might finally com- 
promise on some basis—a little modern and 
a little classic, a touch of Texas and a 
little of New England—and the result could 
spell utter mediocrity, 

“I would dread to see home noble con- 
tributor to one of our political parties ap- 

ted to a Government commission or, 
heaven forbid, as secretary of culture, and 
tell me what symphonies I ought to con- 
duct and what symphonies I ought not to 
conduct. Let's leave Federal patronage to 
politics and political jobs.” 

Dr. Mildred C. McIntosh, president of 
Barnard College, and Prof. Paul Tillich, of 
Harvard University, participated in the 
discussion. 


NATIONAL AND INTER-AMERICAN Music WEEK, 
May 5-12, 1957 

Mrs. Ralph Becker, honorary vice chair- 
man. 

Mrs, Edward Cleaveland Sweeney, treasurer. 

Hon. Sherman Adams, honorary chairman. 

Phillip A. Guarino, chairman, executive 
committee. 

Hon. Robt. E. McLaughlin, honorary vice 
chairman. 

Clinton Price, executive secretary. 

Dean Music Lover: National. and Inter- 
American Music Week will be observed this 
year May 5-12 under the keynote “Life means 
more with music.“ 

In order to emphasize the common bond 
existing among all peoples through music, 
hundreds of communities are planning re- 
citals, concerts, and festivals featuring folk 
music of many nations and other appropriate 
programs. 

Washington, D. C.'s, committee on Music 
Week is highlighting the week by having a 
luncheon at the Willard Hotel on May 6, 
at 12:15 p. m. An outstanding program 
is planned with Miss Marian Anderson as 
guest artist. Mrs. Agnes Meyer will speak 
on our new Cultural Center and Mr. George 
Marek, vice president of RCA Victor Records 
and music editor of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, will pay special tribute to Tos- 
canini. Citations will be presented to per- 
sous who have made outstanding contri- 
butions to the music field in Washington. 

Another highlight of the week will be the 
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presentation of the opera The Gypsy Baron 
by Johann Strauss, Jr. Produced by Dr, 
Frederick Fall, who was formerly connected 
with the Volk Opera in Vienna, this three- 
act comic opera will have Dean Dittman, 
recent winner of the Lauritz Melchior award, 
to play the lead. The opera will be presented 
at Roosevelt Auditorium, 13th and Allison 
Streets NW., at 8:15 f. m., on May 9, 10, and 
11. One of the significant features of this 
production is the opportunity it gives local 
performers for presenting their talents. 

In order to make this program possible as 
well as perpetuate local opera this endeavor 
must capture the interest, the goodwill, the 
cooperation, and the financial assistance of 
friends of the opera, We are asking there- 
fore that you make every effort to support 
this opera by attending the perfarmances 
and making a contribution. 

PHILIP A. GUARINO, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
National Music Week. 

Honorary committee: Mrs. Robert Law 
Bacon, Senator J. Glenn Beall, Mrs. Ezra Taft 
Benson, Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, Mr, Barnee 
Breeskin, Mrs. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Hon. 
Joel T. Broyhill, Mrs, Wilber M. Brucker, Mrs. 
Arleigh Albert Burke, Mrs. Harold Burton, 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Edward R. Carr, Milo 
F. Christiansen, Robert W. Dowling, Mrs. 
John Foster Dulles, David C. Finley, Robert 
V. Fleming, Mrs. Marion B. Folsom, Hon. 
George A. Garrett, Henry Gichner, Maj. Gen. 
U, S. Grant III. Hon. Theodore Green, Father 
Gilbert V. Hartke, Maj. Gen. Robert W. Has- 
brouck, Mrs. George M. Humphrey, Frank R. 
Jelieff, Dr. George Johnson, Hon. Lyndon 
Johnson, Hon. Eric Johnston, David Karrick, 
Hon. Carroll D. Kearns, Hon. Arthur G. Klein, 
Hon. William Knowland, Brig. Gen, Thomas 
A. Lane, Dr. Warner Lawson, Hon, Joseph 
Martin, Jr., Hon. Pat McNamara, Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer, Mrs, Eugene Meyer, Dr. Howard 
Mitchell, Mrs. James P. Mitchell, Hon. James 
H. Morrison, Hon, Matthew M. Neely, Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon, Duncan Phillips, Mrs. 
Merriweather Post, Hon. Adam Clayton 
Powell, Mrs. Ivy Priest, Mrs. Donald A. 
Quarles, Adm. Arthur Radford, Hon. Samuel 
Rayburn, Mrs. William P. Rogers, Mrs. James 
H. Rowe, Jr., Mrs. Fred A. Seaton, Douglas 
Smith, Dr. Harold Spivacke, Mrs. Arthur 
Summerfield, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Mrs. 
Charles Thomas, Hon, Frank Thompson, Jr., 
Gen, Nathan F. Twining, Mrs. Earl Warren, 
Mrs. Sinclair Weeks, Herman Williams, 
George Livingston Williams, Mrs. Charles E. 
Wilson. 


[From the Washington Journal of May 17, 
1957] 


Gypsy Baron Gers SPARKLING RESURRECTION 


The three performances of The Gypsy 
Baron given last week by the ensemble di- 
rected by Dr. Frederick Fall could, by all 
means, live up to the standards of a demand- 
ing criticism in spite of the fact that most 
of the participants were nonprofessional in 
status. 

The many Europeans who attended the 
performances and who, indeed, through for- 
mer experience of performances on German 
and Austrian stages, had good bases for com- 
parison, were sincerely impressed. Many of 
our readers have confirmed this impression 
from personal attendance at the perform- 
ances, 

If, however, one reads in the Washington 
Post the writeup of Mr. Paul Hume (and his 
colleague from the Washington Star does not 
fall short of him) and if one sees how Hume, 
with the fraudulent freedom of an opera 
Pope, walks his own rather shaky tightrope 
(in regard to his operatic experience) and, 
further, if one sees how he strikes below the 
belt at the people of our city who, under 
great sacrifices of time and labor, have made 
these performances possible then one asks 
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if, after all, one can place any value at all 
en Washington music criticism. 

The Gypsy Baron is no Bach cantata and 
Zeupan is, after all, the most ridiculous hog- 
raiser on earth. That is what makes The 
Gypsy Baron so and so lovable, 

May the men and women who worked so 
tirelessly to bring Smetana and Strauss to 
the Washington stage not let themselves be 
deterred from future efforts by “hume-id” 
malice. 

In northern Germany there is a saying, 
9 the farmer doesn't know, he won't 

We inscribe this saying in the memory al- 
bum of our arrogant District of Columbia 
music critics with much pleasure. 

We hope, at the same time, to see again 
next year something as ridiculous which, 
in our European ignorance, we find so beau- 
tiful and reminiscent of home. 


Policy Toward Satellite Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 


Minoriry Views or HON. James G. FULTON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The report of the majority of the Special 
Study Mission to Europe on Policy Toward 
the Satallite Nations lays great stress on 
the widely-voiced criticism of a lack of con- 
sistency in United States foreign policy. Yet 
where is this alleged inconsistency to be 
found? Certainly it is not in the funda- 
mental principles and objectives of our 
policy, It is necessary to point out that the 
implementation of the same United States 
foreign policy must vary because. of local 
area conditions. The same method of im- 
plementation would not have been possible 
toward both Hungary and the Middle East 
due to the essentially different circum- 
stances and conditions of power access in 
the two areas. 

In short, our United States capability of 
exerting influence or bringing power to bear 
directly is obviously greater in some areas 
of the world than in others. As applied to 
the satellite states, our United States policy 
during the present administration—and 
during the previous one as well—has been 
to sustain the hopes of the peoples of East- 
ern Europe in the eventual achievement of 
liberty and national independence, to main- 
tain their faith in the value of these goals, 
and to promote by every means,-short of 
force or the encouragement of force, an 
evolution toward freedom. There have 
been many allegations that the VOA and 
the RFE led the Hungarians to expect more 
than this. No substantial or affirmative evi- 
dence has been presented to our committee 
or otherwise that would bear out this alle- 
gation. There may have been errors through 
inferences drawn from program statements 
issued under changing and highly charged 
emotional conditions. The majority of the 
study mission is justified in pointing out 
that the most careful editorial supervision 
of these media is required. 

Course of action of the United States Gov- 
ernment taken by the White House, the De- 
partment of State, our United States repre- 
sentation at the United Nations, as well as 
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our United States missions abroad, from the 
very beginning of the Hungarian uprising 
appears to have developed logically from the 
basic policy just described. Cértain funda- 
mental decisions had to be considered and 
made and, clearly, were taken promptly upon 
the outbreak of violence in Hungary. These 
decisions would appear to be the following: 

(a) That the United States Government 
was not prepared to resort to force or the 
threat of force in the Hungarian situation; 

(b) That the United Nations organization 
offered the best hope of bringing about a sat- 
isfactory solution of that situation; 

(c) That.the United States should take all 
possible peaceful means outside the United 


Nations to assist that organization and to be 


of aid to the Hungarian people in the light of 
developing circumstances. 

There are some who may question the va- 
Udity of these decisions, but no evidence has 
been developed before our European subcom- 
mittee to indicate that these important and 
decisive steps were not taken expeditiously in 
view of the long unrest in Hungary, and the 
sudden dramatic culmination in violent and 
complete revolution. The steps taken by the 
United States in the Hungarian crisis were 
clearly in harmony with these decisions. It 
is a matter of record that our permanent 
representative in the United Nations took a 
strong lead in bringing the Hungarian ques- 
tion first before the Security Council and 
later before the General Assembly. Accord- 
ing to a letter which he addressed to the 
editor of Time, Inc., on March 4, 1957, he was 
actively working with the members of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly 
at the United Nations how best to handle the 
Hungarian crisis from October 25. There 18 
ample evidence that the United States did 
exert constant and leading efforts to marshal 
every possible support for the Hungarian peo- 
ple in the United Nations and have continued 
to do so up to the present time. The actions 
as to Hungary in which the United States 
participated were taken by the overwhelming 
majority of the United Nations in behalf of 
the Hungarian people. 

The majority view of the subcommittee 
would on any other proposed course of indi- 
vidual United States action necessarily have 
the United States Government embark on a 
solitary and sudden course exactly as Britain 
and France acted on the Suez crisis which 
occurred at the same time as the Hungarian 
revolt. The United States could not insist on 
joint action against war in the dispute with 
Britain and France on Suez, and at the same 
time embark on a solitary policy as to Hun- 
gary when the United Nations was consider- 
ing the question. It should be pointed out 
that the majority report recommends no spe- 
elfic action or policy that the United States 
Government should have taken in the Hun- 
garian crisis other than the administration 
took, but simply complains of the necessary 
time to implement consultations for joint 
action In the United Nations agencies. Do we 
act with our allies and the United Nations in 
the next satellite crisis or revolution? I 
strongly recommend we do, 

Outside the United Nations both the 
President (on October 25) and the Secretary 
of State (om October 27) vigorously con- 
demned Soviet actions in Hungary while at 
the same time pointing out that the security 
of the Soviet Union would not be threatened 
by a free and independent Hungary. The 
United States Government unilaterally also 
made significant contributions to the ma- 
terlal aid of the Hungarian people, though 
this too was coordinated through the United 
Nations, 

Much is said in the majority report about 
the lack of United States action during the 
“fatal 4 days“ between October 23 and Oc- 
tober 27. Such criticism, however, neglects 
to take account of several important factors. 
While it was known long before October 23 
that there was general popular unrest within 
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Hungary and deep factional conflict within 
the Hungarian Communist Party itself, no 
one, including the Hungarian people, the 
Hungarian Communist leaders, or the So- 
viets, was in a position during the first days 
of the uprising to forecast the course which 
events were to take during the ensuing 


riod, 

The initiation of any precipitate action 
(and the majority does not specify just what 
action it has in mind) before at least the 
general Outline and trend of events as they 
were developing had become clear would 
appear, even in hindsight, to be unwise. 

Consider, for example, the situation as it 
existed on October 24. Imre Nagy. who was 
known to be more nationalistically inclined 
and more moderate in his political and eco- 
nomic policies than his predecessor, had be- 
come Prime Minister. The Stalinist Gero 
had ben forced to resign as party secretary. 

In brief, progress had been made at that 
point not dissimilar to what had just taken 
place in Poland. Would the United States 
have been justified in taking some hasty 
action at that juncture which might have 
jeopardized Nagy's position as the only leader 
who at the time appeared even remotely 
acceptable both to the Soviets and the Hun- 
garian people? Should all possibilities of a 
compromise solution have been endangered 
or forfeited at that stage when there was no 
clear basis for anticipating what the next 
days would bring? 

It would appear from these considerations 
that our Government took the only steps 
feasible within the framework of its basic 
policy decisions: We made known to the 
Hungarian people that we shared their aspi- 
rations for freedom and national indepen- 
dence and stood ready to render economic 
assistance to a free Hungary. We con- 
demned the Soviet intervention and initi- 
ated discussions with friendly governments, 
primarily within the framework of the 
United Nations but also on a direct basis, 
concerning action which could be under- 
taken with wide agreement in support of 
the Hungarian people. 


More Than Illusory Controls Needed for 
Effective Regulation of Gas Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial entitled 
“Gas Debate,” which appeared in the 
— — St. Louis (III.) Journal on May 13, 


Gas DEBATE 


The perennial natural-gas debate resumed 
in Congress last week amidst the kind of 
controversy that seems as much a part of the 
oil and gas industry as wildcatters and gush- 
ers. For as soon as hearings began before 
the House Commerce Committee no one knew 
for sure what sort of regulation of gas pro- 
ducers either the Eisenhower administration 
or the industry wanted. But it is already 
clear that none of the proposals before Con- 
gress would give adequate protection to the 
consumers of natural gas. 

The present Phase of the gas controversy 
began when the United States Supreme Court 
ruled 3 years ago that the Federal Power 
Commission could regulate prices charged by 
natural-gas producers. The FPO authority 
to police the pipeline companies and the 
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power of State agencies to regulate gas prices 
charged consumers by local utilities have 
long been settled. 

The natural-gas industry wants a mini- 
mum of Federal controls over producers. So 
does President Eisenhower. Last year Con- 
gress passed such legislation, but the Presi- 
dent vetoed it because, he said, of arrogant 
lobbying tactics by oil and gas interests. 

Until last week it had been generally as- 
sumed that legislation sponsored by Chair- 
man Hargis, Democrat, of Arkansas, of the 
House Commerce Committee, was acceptable 
to the administration. However, hearings 
opened with a statement by Charles H. Ken- 
dall, General Counsel of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, that the administration wants 
greater FPC authority over the prices charged 
by producers than the Harris bill provides, 

But even with the changes suggested by 
Mr. Kendall, FPC control over prices charged 
by gas producers still would not be adequate 
to protect consumers. Their interests can 
best be met by allowing the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 to stand. 

For if there are no controls or only illusory 
controls over the prices producers get for 
their gas when they sell it to pipeline com- 
panies, there cannot be effective regulation 
of the rates charged by pipelines or local 
utilities, 


Alliance Is Proud of Bentia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
Bentia, of Alliance, received the Horatio 
Alger award this week for his outstand- 
ing achievement in rising to the presi- 
dency of the Alliance Manufacturing Co. 
at 38, having started with the concern 
as a stockboy while in college. 

Details of his career were reported in 
the Recorp several days ago. At this 
time I ask leave to include an editorial 
from the Alliance Review commenting 
on this recognition, and Hal Boyle's 
syndicated column containing further 
information: 

ALLIANCE Is PROUD or BENTIA 

Distinct honor came to Alliance yesterday 
when one of her native sons was accorded 
the signal honor of becoming the youngest 
American to receive the coveted Horatio 
Alger award. 

This distinction fell to John Bentia, the 
son of Rumanian immigrants, who at the age 
of 39 has become one of the outstanding men 
of the country in the electronics field. He 
is at 39 president of the Alliance Manufac- 
turing Co., where he started as a stockboy, 
after graduation at Mount Union College. 

Bentia was among those honored at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City by 
the American Schools and Colleges Associa- 
tion. 

Bentia attributes his success to determina- 
tion, hard work, and God-given good health, 
and is convinced that opportunities today 
are infinitely greater than ever before. 

Bentia asserts that “chances for success to- 
day are much greater because more and 
more men are seeking security rather than 
competitive success. For the really deter- 
mined individual, unafraid of hard work, 
today's opportunities offer less competition 
than ever before. Actually, the less capable 
person now has more chances for .success 
than he ever had in the past.“ 
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Retiring and unassuming, but industrious 


and determined, Bentia's career and achieve- 


ment should be an inspiration to every youth 
of the land, and especially to those of his 
home community. No better example of the 
Privileges of the American free enterprise 
system could be cited for the young men 
and women graduating this month and next 
from Alliance High School and Mount Union 
College, both of which helped in Bentia's 
preparation for life. 

Bentia’s accomplishments likewise stand 
to the rest of the country as illustrative of 
the Important role held in American indus- 
try by the concerns that thrive in Alliance. 
Only a successful industrial realm, such as 
Alliance, could provide the stepping stones 
for the kind of personal advancement which 
has come to this native son. 

Likewise, Bentia’s receipt of the Alger 
award will provide enjoyable nostalgia for 
those who included in their boyhood library 
the Horatio Alger works which unquestion- 
ably served as an inspiration to thousands 
of American youths. 

As a community, Alliance is proud of 
Bentia, and pleased to take a bit of credit 
for producing this type of distinguished 
leadership. 


FROM PAPERBOY TO PRESIDENT: BOYLE TELLS 
STORY or ALLIANCE ALGER 
(By Hal Boyle) 

New Yore.—John Bentia, a 39-year-old 
bachelor who runs a 20-million-dollar-a- 
year business, has figured out a simple for- 
mula by which practically anyone can be- 
Come successful in only 14 hours a day. 

There's anly one catch in it. You have to 
Spend the 14 hours working. 

“I feel strongly that a person of mediocre 
talent can, by determination and hard work, 
be more successful than a brilliant man with 
less drive,” said Bentia. 

“I've seen it happen time after time, and 
it's a sinple matter of mathematics, 

“If you work 12 hours a day and the other 
fellow works 8, every 2 days you gain a full 
@ay on him. The chances are that, even if 
he is a little smarter than you, he isn't 
SMart enough to overcome the difference that 
Your added hours on the job makes." 

Bentia himself puts in 80 hours of work a 
Week, and says he enjoys it. 

The son of Rumanian immigrants, he sold 
Newspapers at the age of 5. He-worked his 
Way through college and then in 1938, took 
a $135 a month job as stockboy with the 

Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Electronics Corp., in Alliance, 
Ohio, his hometown. 

Pour years ago he became president of 
the firm. Last week his steady climb up the 
ladder of success was recognized by the 
American Schools and Colleges Association, 
Which voted him an Horatio Alger award. 
He is the youngest executive ever to receive 
the honor, 

A pleasant-faced man with an easy man- 
ner that cloaks his own Spartan sense of self- 
Gisipline, Bentia says there never in history 

as been a time when it was easier for a 
2 to get ahead—if he faces up to the 

ce, 

“There have never been more opportuni- 
ties —and fewer people really looking for 
them,” he observed dryly. 

“But most people today seem afraid to 
_ Stick their necks out. They are afraid to 

take a hammering, but it is only by taking 
the hammering that you can learn what you 
have to know. 

“They lack confidence in themselves, yet 
this you must develop and hold on to. They 
Prefer to look for a pleasant Job with mini- 
mum risks and a safe pension.” 

The truth, as Bentia sees it, is that most 
People who say they want to be a success 
Actually are afraid of suęcess and the penal- 
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ties it imposes. He makes no bones of the 
fact success does exact a penalty. 

“You sometimes are lonely when you're 
not working,” he admitted frankly. “You 
miss some of the pleasure of family life, and 
the enjoyment of hobbies, You don’t play 
as good a game of golf. 

“Socially, you find it difficult to engage in 
small talk because you don't have the time 
to learn the things that make small talk.” 

The reward of success, he feels, lies in the 
pride of creative achievement rather than 
in the bigger paycheck. 

But is success worth the things a man 
loses along the way? 

“Obviously, most men in their hearts, 
don't think so,“ he said. “I do, even though 
I know I have missed—so far—the happiness 
of family life.” 

But Bentia says being a bachelor isn't one 
of his career goals, and he expects to marry 
soon. 

What attribute does he value most in a 
wife? 

“Primarily understanding,” he said, smil- 
ing. From what the older boys tell me, it 
can cause a lot of trouble if you like to work 
long hours and your wife isn't sympathetic.” 


The Supersonic Tonic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the May 
9, 1957, issue of the Indian River News, 
Sebastian, Fla., has been called to my 
attention by Maj. Sidney J. Roche, who 
is stationed at Patrick Air Force Base, 
Fla. 

The editorial on The Supersonic 
Tonic I believe refers to a timely and 
important subject and I am glad to 
have it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for the attention of my col- 
leagues: > 

The editorial follows: 

THE SUPERSONIC TONIC 
(By Sallydale Wimbrow) 

There seems to be a point to be made by 
the merging of two old cries: The shortage 
of school teachers and the shortage of elec- 
tronic engineers. We have to encourage in- 
terest in difficult subjects like science and 
mathematics if America intends to win, 
place, or show in the jet age. Right now 
Russia is graduating at least 50,000 engineers 
annually, while America graduates only 
about 40,000. Why? America is suffering 
tremendously from a shortage of the right 
kind of school teachers. The right kind of 
teacher puts his subject across before a stu- 
dent becomes interested in it, as well as 
after. He knows how to lead; so he doesn't 
have to push. 

It's no secret that teachers are shockingly 

underpaid. There's little attraction in the 
teaching field for a young man spry of step, 
who views the world as his oyster. It offers 
him horn rims and ruler while almost every 
other field holds out bright plums of prom- 
ise, Increased earnings and better chances of 
advancement. When that time arrives for 
the eager and enthusiastic college grad to 
choose between a Cadillac and a. desk with 
an apple on it, only the truest of altruists 
chooses the latter with anything less than a 
Hara-Kiri attitude, 
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So it's become pretty apparent that this 
country can no longer afford young teachers, 
Not only young good ones at any rate, distant 
pastures are too green with greenbacks. But, 
luckily, youth alone offers no great advan- 
tage in this particular profession. The case 
here is opposite to other careers, The more 
Seasoned the man is, the better he is 
equipped to teach. 

Where is the youngster who can teach 
other youngsters how to avoid the pitfalls be- 
fore he has learned how himself? And what 
youngster will heed the advice of another 
youngster telling him how to prepare for 
life? It's the old soldier who commands 
respect and knows whereof he speaks. Do 
we mean old soldier literally? You bet your 
last raise we do. He just might be the an- 
Swer waiting to cure the shortage of school 
teachers and the shortage of electronic engl- 
neers in one fell swoop of Florida's legisla- 
tive pen. 

Right here we want to make it clear that 
we are not trying to militarize our schools. 
We mean the old soldier, the one who has 
put his gun away and retired from the hut, 
2, 3, 4 routine. He'd be the last one to 
regiment our study halls. No one is more 
willing to forget regimentation than a man 
who's had it crammed down his throat for 
20 or 30 years. The martial music is behind 
him and he likes it there. But he will 
continue to stand up straight and thirst 
terrifically for knowledge. He has learned 
a lot. He has had experience college grads 
can't even dream of. And while the old 
soldier may claim that all he wants from 


nere on in is a potato patch on the Isle of 


Pines, he'll be scared to death of stagnation. 
He's had too much training. His mind will 
continue to demand the exercise it has been 
getting through the years. He has retired 
from soldiering, but he hasn't retired pe- 
riod. In a year or two, if not right away, 
he's going to be for more than a 
hoe to keep him busy. He won't be inter- 
ested in any fast paced existence, because his 
body has forgotten how to keep pace with his 
active mind. So a full time, demanding 
position will look too hectic at any price. 

But how would he react to the offer of a 
teacher's position—a room full of bright 
faces, a full summer's vacation, and a few 
thousand dollars per year to supplement the 
retirement check? How would he feel about 
sharing the wisdom from all his life's expe- 
rience with the children who are going to 
need his knowledge now much more than 
he does? Here's the man who can put the 
romance back in mathematics—and not only 
tell children about the brilliant future they 
face, but take them to see it. How many 
potential engineers might result from one 
visit to the Air Force Missile Test Center 
near Cocoa, or the new Glenn L. Martin 
labs near Orlando? What boy won't find 
renewed interest in his multiplication ta- 
bles if that’s what it takes to teach him 
to bulld space ships? Florida is fast be- 
coming a center for electronic manufac- 
turers and guided missile rocket propulsion. 
In fact, this year electronics, aircraft, and 
missiles industries accounted for nearly one- 
third of the new manufacturing plants and 
one-half of all new jobs. Doesn't it seem 
a bit ridiculous that we must send our 
engineering-minded students to Georgia 
Tech and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology? We can employ em here, can't 
we teach em what they need to know? 

Why can’t Florida accept teaching appli- 
cations from retired service officers and 
other qualified service personnel? If the 
Florida legislature would set up a commit- 
tee to study this possibility and work it out 
with the State and county boards of edu- 
cation and service Secretaries, results might 
be more than rewarding. The Armed Forces 
would no doubt be delighted, and it might 
open a whole new field to physically handi- 
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capped vets. Experienced armed services 
officers have à lot more to offer than a 
shiny-nosed graduate, no matter what their 
respective college degrees may say. Retired 
officers have lived—many of them through 
the horrors of war. They've got a mature 
outlook, and they don't demand fancy sal- 
artes. They've already been king for a 
day. 

In many cases, retired officers have taught 
and trained to a large degree. They can 
practice a brand of child psychology that’s 
worked quite well on adults, And those 
men who come from electronics fields, which 
have kept them vitally interested for 20 
or 30 years, are bound to radiate the kind 
of enthusiasm for their subject which is 
contagious and will rub off on students. 
Every day, officers who have-specialized in 
celestial navigation, aerodynamics, mathe- 
matics, electronics, radio, and civil engin- 
eering are retiring to backyard bean patches 
and probably wishing they could share their 
knowledge with those who need it most— 
today’s children. 

Army, Navy. and Air Force offer brilliant 
specialists who have covered every aspect of 
a much-needed type of education. Navy of- 
ficers have had extensive experience with 
celestial navigation, mathematics, mechani- 
cal and steam engineering; the Army retires 
excellent civil engineers who know how to 
put their point across and are excellent 
leaders (in fact, the very motto of the infan- 
try school is Follow Me"), At the same 
time, the Air Force is retiring aerodynamics 
and rocket-propulsion experts—some of the 
best informed men in the business. 

Aside from the education these men could 
offer, there is another condition which would 
be bound to improve and that is the over- 
abundance of feminine influence in schools. 
While we would be the last ones to deflate 
the ego of the good old-fashioned school 
marm, classrooms need more masculine in- 
fluence. In areas where juvenile delin- 
quency is a large-scale problem, half the 
solution might be in having more men to 
teach, who can also command respect and 
dish out discipline where it will do the most 
good, We get a kick out of thinking about 
a tough ex-master sergeant taking over Miss 
Aggie’s room full of mama's boys even for 
a day. They'd get down to business, and 
probably enjoy it. For all of woman's ca- 
pability and many wonderful accomplish- 
ments, shé still can’t mold men like a man. 

In Florida at present it is a county's re- 
sponsibility to secure teachers. If the State 
wanted to help by offering a short training 
course to retired and eligible service per- 
sonnel, we feel the teacher-shortage problem 
could be solved. We need teachers, good 
ones, for a salary that promising youth will 
not live on. And we need specialists, stu- 
dents willing to gain the background de- 
manded by an air age. We need a good 
supersonic tonic. 

Florida has to find some way to encour- 
age its youth to pursue the fields that are 
now too empty for America’s good, and who 
can do it better than the men who devoted 
their lives to protecting America’s past? 
You tell me. 


Pioneer Mother 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, last Sunday was Mother’s Day, 
a very happy institution for America, 


and all over this land sons and daughters 
paused to pay homage to this day, dedi- 
cated to mothers. The Poet Laureate of 
Louisiana, Mrs. Emma Wilson Emery, 
who is a resident of my hometown, 
Shreveport, La., for this occasion com- 
posed an outstanding poem dedicated to 
the Pioneer Mother. In this day of soft, 
plush, postwar living, it is proper that 
our minds turn back to the period when 
life was rough and rugged for those who 
developed this great land: 
PIONEER MOTHER 

My mother had no use for fragile things; 

Old lace, old china, linen sheer and white. 
She wore her homespun garment as a brave 

And gallant soldier going forth to fight, 


Hers was the narrow trail of naked truth, 
Carved by the pioneer with blood and toil 
Through measured rhythm of the heart and 
hand 
That must reap bone and sinew from the 
soil, 


Her courage was the torch that lit the way 
While time echoed her never ending prayer. 

With faith's victorious spirit shining through 
She held a nation’s soul above despair. 


E. W. E. 


„National“ Communism—A New Phe- 
nomenon?—The Georgetown Univer- 
sity Forum l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress are familiar with the 
educational programs of the Georgetown 
University Forum. This forum, under 
the able direction of Rev. Francis J. 
Heyden, S. J., and Rev. Daniel E. 
Power, S. J., has been an award winner 
for many years. Its standing in the field 
of TV and radio forums has been con- 
sistently high because of its firm policy 
to inform, clarify, and analyze the fore- 
most public issues in an objective and 
dispassionate manner. On many occa- 
sions I had the pleasure of participating 
in the constructive discussions of this 
forum. . 

Recently, the Georgetown University 
Forum highlighted its TV program with 
a discussion on the very current and vital 
subject of “National” Communism—A 
New Phenomenon? Participating in this 
discussion were the Honorable Edward 
M. O'Connor, staff director, House Select 
Committee To Investigate Communist 
Aggression in the 83d Congress and pres- 
ently government consultant; Dr. Jan 
Karski, professor of government at 
Georgetown University and national 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. Mr. Speaker, all 
three discussants are widely recognized 
authorities on the subject of Russian 
Communist imperialism, 

Many speak about so-called national 
communism as though it were an objec- 
tive and new phenomenon. Actually, it 
was tried three decades ago and it failed 
to exist. The chief reason for its failure 
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to exist in objective political reality is 
due to the fact that nationalism and 
communism are by nature incompatible. 
Those who would have us support the 
tendency toward national communism by 
material and other means are in reality 
asking us to squander our resources in 
pursuit of amirage. The concept of na- 
tional communism has long been and is 
now only a tactical tool of Russian Com- 
munist strategy. 

These important points and many 
others are clearly brought out in this 
forum discussion. Because of the import 
of this discussion for our deliberations 
and thoughts on American foreign policy 
today, under leave granted, I insert the 
following transcript in the RECORD: 

“NATIONAL” COMMUNISM—A New 
PHENOMENON? 

Mr. Warren. “National” Communism: A 
New Phenomenon? is the topic for the 541st 
consecutive broadcast of the Georgetown 
University Radio Forum, another is a series 
of educational and informative programs 
from Washington. The Georgetown forum 
was founded in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by trans- 
cription from the Raymond Reiss Studio, on 
the campus of Georgetown University, his- 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation's 
Capital. 

There are various schools of thought and 
differing evaluations of the brand of com- 
munism adopted outside of the Soviet Union, 
To some, the name of national communism 
has been attached, On today's program we 
shall attempt to prepare a basis for an intel- 
ligent estimate of the nature of communism 
in both European and Asiatic countries. 

Dr. Dobrinanski, to open our discussion, 
would you give us a bit of background on this 
so-called national communism? 

Dr. Dosrransxy. Mr. Warren, this matter 
of national communism has tended to be a 
most complicated subject. In fact, as one 
looks at many newspapers, for example, to- 
day's Washington Post, March 31 issue, has 
a number of articles, one by Phillip Foisie on 
this very matter; in other newspapers as well, 
the term “national communism” is being 
‘used. 


I think to prepare a background for this, 
two points must be kept in mind: The first 
point, how this verbiage arose in the past 
few months. Actually, prior to June, we 
didn't hear much about national commu- 
nism, Then we had the Poznan riots followed 
by the Warsaw riots in Poland, still, in Oc- 
tober, the Hungarian revolution, ever since 
we began using the term “national com- 
munism.” It was used in connection with 
the proposed visit of Marshal Tito to this 
country. 

Now, a second point, going even beyond 
this background, into Europe proper: It 
brings up the matter, is there a real phenom- 
enon over and beyond the verbiage itself? 
Anyone acquainted with the history of the 
Soviet Union, going back into the twenties, 
will find there was a sort of testing ground 
or proving ground, and there was presumably 
a phenomenon of national communism, and 
I speak of Ukraine proper. However, that 
wound up in a debacle. Many of the so- 
called national Communists in Ukraine com- 
mitted suicide. I have in mind Khvylovy. 
Skrypnyk, Rylski; and numerous others. It 
was succeeded by a period of tyrannical Rus- 
sian tyranny, Moscow-centered, and, of 
course, in the course of the whole 5-year 
plan. So the verbiage is not new. It is here 
in the United States but not in Europe, and 
certainly as one goes to the earliest phases of 
the Soviet Union one finds it persisted then. 

I would say then we have to bear three 
things in mind: One, when we speak of na- 
tional communism, do we mean that it is a 
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blend of nationalism and communism? 
That brings up a theoretical point: Is it pos- 
sible to have that blend? 

Secondly, If one conceives of communism 
as being identifiable in a sense with tradi- 
lions] Russian imperialism, then can that 
be somewhat reconciled with local or paro- 
chial nationalism. 

Then the third point is, precisely how is 
it being applied, if at all, in certain areas, 
such as Poland, Yugoslavia, China, and per- 
haps parts of the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Wargen. Dr. Karski, Dr. Dobriansky 
then tells us that historically national com- 
munism is not new. Would you concur in 
that? 

Dr. Karskt. Very much so. I would take 
up the issue from two standpoints. The 
first would be the relations between the con- 
cerned country run by the so-called Na- 
tional Communists and the Soviet Union, 
and secondly, the operation of the internal 
regime, in what way is it different from the 
regime in the Soviet Union. 

As far as the first standpoint is concerned, 
as we know, either Gomulka or Tito, they 
never differed from the Soviets on any im- 
portant point in international relations. 
They always voted with the Soviet Union 
and are yoting with the Soviet Union 
on every important point. As far as the in- 
ternal regime is concerned, indeed, in Po- 
land, there is more freedom, there is private 
industry being started. The collectives are 
being abandoned. There is more freedom of 
the press. There are certain concessions to 
the society. This is the same kind of con- 
cessions which Lenin was making to the 
Soviet society in 1921 within his plan, the 
80-called new economic policy. Communism 
Was crumbling. There was loud discontent. 
People were revolting against communism, 
and Lenin decided to save communism by, 
first, concessions to the society, and, sec- 
Ondly, by asking the help of the capitalistic 
countries. As he said many times, “You 
Cannot build communism only with Commu- 
nist hands. You must use those capitalistic 
scoundrels to do the job.” 

I can see the same situation is happening 
now in Poland. Russia is “distrusted and 
hated. People are dissatisfied. There is 
Poverty. Here Gomulka came to a conclu- 
sion, there is no other way but to raise the 
Standard of living, giving more freedom to 
the people, asking the help of the capitalistic 
countries, and once the regime will be well 
established, I have not the slightest doubt 
he will try to return back to the old Com- 
Munist line. 

Mr. Warren. National communism, In your 
Opinion, is not a loosening of the Commu- 
nist control, but rather a calculated risk on 
their part? 

Dr. Karski. It is a practical step first 
pate aa all Communist leaders by Lenin him- 
self, 

Mr. Warren. Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. O'Connor. I would concur with both 
the previous speakers, but I would add sev- 
tral points to that. First of all, I would 
get to the objective which I believe rests 
back of the Communist dialectic called na- 
tional communism. What is it they seek? 
My personal view is they seek to cover up 
the actual objectives they have vis-a-vis 


the whole world, which is, in my view, world 


domination. I would like, therefore, in the 
historical sense to look back upon three sig- 
nificant points. The first is that the most 
important theoretical work of the late and 
nonlamented dictator, Josef Stalin, was 
Called the Lenin-Stalin solution to the na- 
tional question. This Is the most publicized 
theoretical work the world has ever known. 
Over 80 million copies in some 40 languages 
have been thrust upon the unsuspecting 
People of the world. The thesis of this book 
is that all nations must be destroyed, all 
National spirit must be destroyed, and to be 
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replaced by what I roughly call the Socialist 
proletariat, 

My second point is that in 1954 the Rus- 
sians were compelled to the celebration 
throughout their whole empire of the 300th 
anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Pereyaslav with Ukraine. The thesis at that 
time was that the Ukrainians had their na- 
tional independence; why all the fuss in the 
free world to get the Ukrainians their na- 
tional independence because they already 
had it. This was the thesis then of Moscow. 
Upon examination it was held, the Russians 
held, that is, while this was national inde- 
pendence but national in form and socialist 
in content. This theme was played through- 
out the entire Russian empire. It is signifi- 
cant to remember in terms of what our good 
friend, Dr. Karski has just said, that the in- 
troduction of this theme, national commu- 
nism occurred then, after Stalin had been 
eliminated by some of the present leaders of 
the conspiracy and, secondly, after the 
June 17, 1953, revolt of East Germany. There 
was no question, there were heavy signs of 
the crumbling of the empire. Something 
had to be done, and so therefore, in my view, 
the leaders of the Kremlin did two things: 
They have prepared an escape hatch for the 
leaders of the conspiracy of communism so 
that they could be a little different than the 
Russian type, and secondly, they provided a 
safety valve, what they thought was a safety 
valve for the oppressed people: Let off a little 
steam, things are getting too difficult for us. 

Now we have to find some propaganda 
terminology to make the people feel they are 
free when really they won't be. That would 
be what I would add to what those two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen have said previously. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY, Gentlemen, I wouid like 
to submit this for your consideration and 
evaluation, which I referred to as point I: 
Is it possible to have in reality national com- 
munism? This is a theoretical point, but 
it is a point that I think bears on the very 
core of the whole issue here. 

Mr. O'Connor, It is a good point, Dr. 
Dobriansky. 

Dr. DoBRIANSKY. If one speaks of national 
communism, as I understand it, it is sup- 

to be a blend of national traits, if you 
will, the doctrine of nationalism with the 
doctrine of communism. 

Now I go back to the period of the twenties 
where an actual attempt was made along 
those lines. I think we could profit by the 
4 or 5 years in the mid-twenties when this 
conflict arose in Ukraine. Here you had 
again a person like Skrypnyk, and others, 
who felt they were bona fide Communists. 
On the other hand, they were also, according 
to their own lights, Ukrainian nationalists, 
They proceeded to try to blend this very 
thing. But the counterforce here was Rus- 
sian domination. It came from Moscow and 
these individuals were squelched. The theo- 
retical point here is this: If Moscow had not 
squelched these efforts at national commu- 
nism, would it have been possible to main- 
tain national communism in that sense in 
Ukraine and use that as a model for Poland, 
for Czechoslovakia and numerous other 
areas, : 

Mr. O'Connor, I would like, Mr. Moderator, 
if I may, to ask Dr. Do were the 
Ukranians seeking their national independ- 
ence at that time? 

Dr. Donriansky. Yes and no. When you 
speak of the Ukrainians, I take is you are 
referring to the leaders? 

Mr, O'Connor. I am referring to the whole 
Ukrainian nation. = 

Dr. DosBRrIANsKY. Yes, definitely, for na- 
tional independence and without the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. O'ConnNER. Were they dissatisfied with 
Russian rule? 

Dr. Dosriunsky. Definitely. 

Mr. O’Connor. And their leaders were 
Communists? 


Dr, Dopriansxy. Their leaders were Com- 
munists. 

Mr. O'Connor. Very much like the present 
situation that applies in Poland, that ap- 
plies in Hungary, and applies in all the other 
non-Russian nations of the empire? 

Dr. Donnlaxs RKV. That is right. But they 
were not permitted by Moscow to express 
this type of national communism. But the 
point I am making is, if they were allowed, 
as some think, for example, Mr. Dulles hopes 
that perhaps Tito, Gomulka and numerous 
others would be given greater latitude and 
we could use them as sort of spearheads in 
breaking up this empire if we play up to 
them. I am raising the point that if these 
early Ukrainian Communists, who thought 
they were national Communists, had been 
allowed to express themselves, would that 
have persisted in the sensible reality? 

Mr. O'Connor. I would like to ask you a 
question on top of that. Do you think if it 
had persisted, that is, the Russians had al- 
lowed national communism to 
would this have destroyed their empire? 

Dr. Doprtansxy. In answer to that point 
one, definitely, it would have led to the dis- 
solution of the Soviet Union, and point two, 
in explaining why, namely, that even the 
Ukrainian Comunists would not have been 
allowed to exist in power by virtue of the 
nationalism at work among the people. I 
submit here that on the basis of that ex- 
perience Gomulka is, as Dr. Karski, if I un- 
derstand him correctly, rightly stated, Go- 
mulka finds nationalism in a sense expedient 
now, but the main ultimate source of oppo- 
sition to Moscow, and not only to Russian 
rule but also to Communist socialistic forms 
rests with the Polish people, in the same way 
it did with the Ukrainian people and with 
any people, including the Chinese. 

Dr. Karsxr, May I add something? Let us 
be rather careful, I have not the slightest 
doubt that national communism, so-called 
de-Stalinization, liberalization, was con- 
ceived by the Soviet leadership after the 
death of Stalin in order to strengthen their 
own regime. However, whatever Soviet 
leaders conceive, they do it under a pres- 
sure from below. This business of national 
communism, I have no doubt, and Go- 
mulka, as far as Poland is concerned, and 
the Polish masses had a tendency in this di- 
rection. Gomulka, for instance, wants to 
have personal security and security of his 
party. He doesn’t want to go to jail for 7 
years. He was in jail 7 years. Conse- 
quently, he wants to have a little independ- 
ence from the Soviet Union, which does not 
mean independence for the country. He 
wants to have an independence, first of all, 
a certain independence for his Communist 
party to be safer. As far as the public 
opinion is concerned, Polish public opinion, 
they know the Soviet Union was exploiting 
them politically and economically. They 
know there was no freedom. They want 
more freedom, and this pressure was being 
exercised on Gomulka. 

What I am driving at is that although 
the so-called national communism is a kind 
of strategy on the part of the Soviet lead- 
ers, nevertheless it offers us opportunity to 
spread the idea of freedom, to use those 
leaders, perhaps, and to do a good work for 
the democratic countries. How to do such 
a work, this is a completely different busi- 
ness. What I want to stress is that we have 
a chance to do some good for the cause of 
freedom, to outmaneuver the Soviet lead- 
ers exactly with their own hands. 

Mr, Warren. Mr. O'Connor, do you feel 
that we as a democracy can hope to advance 
our cause of freedom through the loopholes 
in this so-called national communism? 

Mr, O'Connor. I agree with Dr. Karski 
that the Kremlin has created these new 
characters who are posing in the world arena 
as national Communists. I subscribe to 
the idea that they are the escape hatch 
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in order to save communism as a world 
power, all these ideas. But I think Dr. 
Karski has given a great deal of thought to 
this. 

I.would like, Mr. Moderator, to ask him 
a few questions. Let us take the case of 
Poland. To what degree and to what extent 
can we e: to be able to press things 
in Poland without causing total revolution, 
and at the same time bringing to the Po- 
lish people the basic individual liberties 
and human freedoms that we as good Amer- 
icans insist upon anywhere we give aid 
around the worid, or we have that as a 
world objective for all people? 

Dr. Karsxr. This is a very good question 
and probably, sir, my answer would dis- 
appoint you, because to my mind, if Ameri- 
cans that they themselves, with all their 
material power are too weak to oppose the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc, and if 
they feel that those Polish masses being 80 
much weaker and under the control of the 
Soviet police will do the job themselves 
without outside help, I am sorry to say that 
in all my conscience, as you know, I come 
from Poland, I don’t believe it is possible. 

Dr. Dosriansky. Dr. O'Connor, if I may 
refer back to the episode of the 1920's, and 
the reason again I do it is that it serves 
lessons. I am very much concerned about 
the theoretical aspect, and my position is 
that national communism is completely a 
fiction. I think we intimated that by em- 
phasizing the tactical strategy involved here, 
I would like to read, for example, to indicate 
the zigzagism in theory pertaining to this 
thing on the part of Stalin himself. In 1913 
he speaks of a nation, any nation being sim- 
ply a historical category of a definite epoch, 
the epoch of rising capitalism. If one should 
follow that, then there shouldn't be any na- 
tions where you have socialism today, but of 
course that isn't true. In 1929, we read 
Stalin saying this: “I reject the thesis that 
would have us believe that with the victory 
of socialism in one country, in our own, for 
instance, national languages will apparently 
wither away and nations will merge and in- 
stead of several languages there will be one 
language. This is impossible. This means 
that the party is supporting and will support 
the development and flowering of national 
cultures of the peoples of our country. How- 
ever, the national cultures of the Soviet na- 
tions are Socialist in their content.” 

When one looks at the whole trend, theo- 
retical as well as practical, of the Soviet 
Union—take the Russian Republic in rela- 
tlon to the non-Russian republics within the 
Soviet Union, however, since the Second 
World War the Soviet Union in relation to 
the other captive nations that have been 
annexed. I think there are two points that 
have.to be emphasized in considering this 
matter of naitonal communism: One, that 
it is purely tactical. It is not a reality. It 
is not a phenomenon. It is a verbiage, a 
Trojan-horse type affair, used by Moscow 
when it suits its purpose when it is in trouble. 
Point 2, I would submit that in any aid, 
whether by principle or material, when I 
speak of principle I mean inviting Tito to 
this country, or for that matter, any Com- 
munist dignitary, perhaps even Marshal 
Zhukov and others, that any aid to any of 
these so-called national Communists simply 
is conducive to the net benefit of the entire 
empire. That in giving ald one must do it 
via the people, through American teams of 
one sort or another, when it comes to food, 
let us say, for the Polish people, in order not 
to give the impression that the United States 
Government is supporting in any way, even 
by innuendo, any particular national com- 
munism, and that goes for Peiping as well. 

Dr. KARSKI. May I add something? Let us 
analyze a little what an impasse the free 
world found itselfin. You remember several 
years ago the slogan was liberation of the 
so-called satellite area, Then the next 
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slogan was peaceful liberation. They will 
liberate themselves. Now we came to such 
a point that when these people tried to lib- 
erate themselves by revolting, even then we 
do not help them, saying perhaps Khrushchev 
will get nervous, perhaps this will start 
the third world war. Consequently, the situ- 
ation became completely hopeless. The only 
thing, however, so far we can do is to show 
to the people, to the masses behind the Iron 
Curtain that in spite of everything we are 
with them, that we want to help them and 
we can afford to help them at least material- 
ly.. Consequently, I would be very much for 
giving help to those countries, but such a 
kind of help in such circumstances that the 
masses, only the masses, would profit from 
this help. They would realize that it comes 
from the Americans, from the freedom-lov- 
ing nations, and that such a help would not 
strengthen the cause of international com- 
munism. How to do it, of course, this does 
not belong to this discussion. Some other 
people should think about it. 

Dr. Dosriansxy. Well, Dr. Karski brings 
up a matter, I think, which Dr. O'Connor 
and I were involved in either directly or 
Indirectly 2 or 3 years ago. That was in 
connection with the disposal of American 
surpluses, American food surpluses into the 
Soviet Union. I think on the matter of 
direction of help, certainly with regard to 
the non-Russian peoples, nations within the 
Soviet Union, and including the Russian 
people, that we should aid them in every 
way. That, Dr. Karski, would be in line 
with the policy of liberation. The policy 
of liberation that you mentioned earlier had 
as its purpose to aid the various nations 
within the Communist empire, whether it 
is done through these material means or 
otherwise. But I am saying here that where 
we get people today who claim that by going 
ahead and playing up to Tito, playing up to 
Gomulka, to the national regimes, if you 
please, in the Communist area, I am con- 
tending that we then will find themselves 
in a dead alley, because that will only con- 
tribute to the solidification and the strength 
of the entire Communist empire. What- 
ever quarrels there are between Tito and 
Khrushchev, Gomulka, and Khrushchev, 
these are essentially family quarrels, They 
have nowhere else to go. Tito will not go 
to the West. Tito a year ago, when he visited 
Moscow, spoke of standing shoulder by 
shoulder with his comrades in the Soviet 
Union, and that he at that time, I believe, 
expressed undying loyalty to the objectives 
of so-called world communism. 

Mr. O'Connor. Mr. Warren, I think we 
might also learn a lesson from the people 
behind the Iron Curtain themselves. Re- 
cently the noble people of Hungary gave all 
the people of the world a demonstration of 
what the people want as distinguished from 
the Russian-imposed regimes. They don't 
want communism. They don't want social- 
ism. More than anything else they want 
to be left alone to build their own lives 
and to work toward their own destinies. In 
this connection, a very significant book was 
published this past week which brings this 
point out. It is called, No More Comrades, 
by a young Hungarian patriot called Andor 
Heller. He chose this title, according to his 
book, No More Comrades, for this simple 
reason: A national Communist called Imre 
Nagy, had been put up by the Russians tem- 
porarily to try to quell the demands of the 
Hungarian people for more and more liberty 
and freedom. On the day the revolution 
started the people called for Nagy to come 
and speak to them from the balcony of the 
Parliament building. After keeping them 
many hours of waiting in the darkness he 


_appeared. His first word was “comrade.” 


Comrade, of course, Is the call name of the 
Communist, their greeting word. Th® peo- 
ple, 150,000 Hungarians assembled in the 
square, answered him with a roar, almost 
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150,000 volces, “There are no more com- 
rades; we are Hungarians.” From this lesson 
we can learn a lot. The people behind the 
Iron Curtain, whatever their origin, want to 
be free. They want their individual liberty. 
They don't want any kind of communism, 
national, International, or anything else. 

Dr, Karsxt. Do you agree we should not 
trust the Communist leaders behind the 
Iron Curtain countries, those leaders who 
followed the so-called national communism; 
however, we should try to be in touch with 
the masses and to make the masses have 
trust in us, in the free world, in whatever 
way we can do it? 

Dr. Dosriansky. Dr. Karski, we agree on 
that score entirely. That would be entirely, 
again, in line with the policy of liberation, 
as has been espoused by the Republican 
administration, by many stalwart figures in 
the Democratic Party, by many outstanding 
Americans, 

Mr. Warren. Thank you very much, gen- 
tlemen, for your evaluation of national 
communism. I think we can agree it is not 
a new phenomenon. 


The Administration Whittles Away Its 
Own Arguments for Giving Away Hells 
Canyon to Idaho Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one by 
one, the administration, all by itself, is 
whittling away at its own arguments for 
licensing Idaho Power Co. to build low 
dams and use, for its own purposes, the 
choice Hells Canyon site which should 
be developed for the benefit of all the 
people, for flood-control purposes, for 
irrigation, for ample power for industrial 
purposes, and many other purposes. In 
granting the fast tax write off the ODM 
has joined another executive branch in 
destroying one of the principal argu- 
ments which materially contributed to 
last year’s Federal high Hells Canyon 
Dam defeat, namely, that the private 
dam construction would be accomplished 
“at no cost to the United States“; that is, 
at no cost to the taxpayer. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask permission to insert in the RECORD 
an excellent article which clearly de- 
scribes how the administration has laid 
to final rest this, its principal and un- 
principled argument against the Federal 
high dam at Hells Canyon. This arti- 
cle is from the National Farmers’ Union 
Washington Newsletter, May 3, issue, 
under the heading “Idaho Power Co. 
Subsidy Scandal Boosts Hells Canyon.” 

The article follows: 

Senate COMMITTEE O. K.'s Hron Dam—Ipsno 
Power Co. SUBSIDY SCANDAL Boosts HELLS 
CANYON 
The granting of a huge tax subsidy to 

Idaho Power Co. for its Snake River “spite 

dams” has given an unexpected boost to 

chances for congressional approval of. the 
high Hells Canyon Dam. 

The tax subsidy for Idaho Power Co, was 
announced last week by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in direct violation of commit- 
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ments made by the company that its project 
would not entall expense to the United States 
Government. 

This week, as the full implications of the 
Government subsidy to the power company 
unfolded and the reaction against it grew 
in Congress, the Senate Interior Committee 
recommended passage of the bill to authorize 
the high Federal Hells Canyon Dam in place 
of the Idaho Power Co. project. 

Senate action on the Hells Canyon bill is 
expected about mid-May. The happy co- 
incidence of the subsidy announcement with 
Senate consideration of the Hells Canyon 
project is a heartening break for supporters 
of the high dam. Feeling is running high 
against the Idaho Power Co. program, and 
prospects appear bright that unexpected 
votes might be gained for the Hells Canyon 
Dam. A 

The fight will center on three principal 
points: 

1. The circumstances under which the 
Idaho Power Co. subsidy was granted. The 
power company and its supporters have re- 
pentedly assured the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the public that its project would 
be cost-free to the United States Treasury. 

2. The merits of the subsidy. Total value 
to Idaho Power Co. of the subsidy amounts 
to $329.3 million, whereas the entire high 
Hells Canyon Dam would cost only 8308.5 
million. 

3. The comparative merits of the two proj- 
ects. Idaho Power's “spite dams” will pro- 
duce under half as much electricity, at 
nearly three times the cost per kilowatt- 
hour, with much less flood control, water 
storage capacity, irrigation, fish and wild- 
life, navigation, and recreational benefits, 
than the high Hells Canyon project. 

Many assurances were given by Idaho 
Power and its supporters that its project 
would not cost the Government anything. 

was one of the principal grounds 
Claimed by the FPC in granting permission 
to the power company to build its 2 or 
3 small dams. (There is no assurance 
. that the third dam will ever be built under 
the FPC order.) 

The FPC decision Itself stated that bene- 
fite from the Idaho Power Co. project “will 
be realized without expense to the United 
States to the extent that the projects are 
Constructed by a non-Federal entity.” 

Later the FPC decision again asserted 
that “development by applicant (Idaho 
Power Co.) of the Hells Canyon reach of the 
Snake River would provide 1 million acre- 
feet of flood-control storage and the required 
Streamflow regulation in aid of navigation 
on the lower river at no cost to the United 
States.” 

Senator WaTxins, Republican, of Utah, a 
Stanch supporter af Idaho Power, apparently 

received a direct assurance from the company 
that it would not even ask for a tax subsidy. 
In a letter dated July 19, 1956, to Alex Hud- 
Eins, manager of the Virginia REA Associa- 
tion, Senator Ronerrson, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, stated as follows: 

“Senator Watkins of Utah informed me 
that not only had the Idaho company been 

nted no special depletion allowance but 

t did not intend to ask for any because it 

ne, not consider it to be good business to 
080." 

In the same vein, the “America’s Electric 
Light and Power Companies ad in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of May 26, 1956, stated: 

“America's more than 400 independent 
electric light and power companies * * * 
don"t have to wait for an act of Congress or 
for tax money from the Treasury.” 

In the same ad, the power companies gave 
a direct assurance to the public that the 
Idaho Power Co. “will save you and your 
fellow taxpayers $465 million“ by building 
its projects in place of the high Hells Canyon 
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These power company assurances proved to 
be completely false. For the Idaho Power 
Co. had applied for the tax subsidy in August 
1953. This was shortly after administration 
favoritism made it apparent that its project 
had a good chance of approval. The request 
was held pending until last week. 

The tax subsidy is a complicated and 
roundabout device which is hard to under- 
stand, but it has exactly the same effect as an 
interest-free loan to the company directly 
out of the United States Treasury. 

Total cost of the company’s Oxbow and 
Brownlee projects is $103 million. ODM 
certified 60 percent and 65 percent of the 
total cost of the two dams for “rapid amor- 
tization.” This amounts to $65.2 million. 

The subsidy arrangement permits the com- 
pany to charge its customers rates high 
enough to pay its full normal income taxes 
to the United States. But instead of paying 
the full amount collected for taxes, the com- 
pany is permitted to deduct 20 percent of 
the certified amount each year for 5 years. 
In effect, the Government lends this tax 
money back to the company, with no inter- 
est chargé. 

The amount of this “forgiven” tax will 
eventually be repaid to the Treasury over the 
normal life of the project. But in the mean- 
time, the company is permitted to invest it, 
and to draw a guaranteed “fair rate of re- 
turn“ on it averaging about 6 percent per 
year. 

It is the value of the accumulated “return” 
earned on its “interst-free loan“ that mounts 
up to the total value to the company of 
$329.3 million over the 50-year period com- 
prising the normal productive life of hydro- 
electric powerplants. z 

The computations reported here were made 
by the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. But the method followed in 
computing them has been accredited by the 
Federal Power Commission staff, and is 
exactly the same äs that recommended to 
utility companies themselves by the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co.'s tax accounting de- 
partment. 


A Widow Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial in the National Tribune of 
May 9, 1957, as follows: 
A Wwow SPEAKS 


Perhaps the outstanding widow in the 
United States, one who is read by millions 
in our country, has come forth in behalf of 
II. R. 358, the bill which would grant 875 
a month to the widows of our Spanish War 
veterans. 

The widow in question is Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the widow of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, our wartime President in the dark 
days of Pearl Harbor, the Normandy in- 
vasion and the South Pacific and the even- 
tual conquest of Hitler and Japan. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's attention to H. R. 358 
had been brought up by a letter from Wil- 
liam E. McCann, a member of the national 
committee on legislation and its adminis- 
tration of the United Spanish War Veterans. 

Mrs. Roosevelt wholeheartedly supports 
the principle involved in the legislation 
under consideration, As she expresses it, 
“He reminded me that these veterans were 
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100 percent volunteers both in the Army 
and the Navy, and that their widows now 
are on an average of 78 years old, It seems 
to me that there can't be many of these 
widows living. And though I realize what 
a heavy burden the cost of past wars put on 
the United States taxpayer, I feel that this 
country would gladly accept the obligation 
of caring more adequately for this small 
group of war veterans’ widows.” . 

Outside of our own advocacy of H. R. 358 
and previous measures along the same line, 
these are the nicest words we have read in 
Many a day. 

It will be remembered that the Economy 
Act was passed 16 days after Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt took his first oath of office 
as President of the United States. The bill 
had been prepared long in advance of his 
inauguration by certain economy-minded 
people who had little or no regard for veter- 
ans or their dependents. 

It was labeled “A bill to maintain the 
credit of the United States." That was 24 
years ago and, to our knowledge, the credit 
of the United States has stood up despite 
wars and costly efforts to see that all Ameri- 
cans were treated justly—farmers and labor 
alike, 

In August of 1935, President Roosevelt, 
realizing the injustice that had been done 
to the veterans of the war of 1898-1902, ap- 
proved a bill restoring the rights they had 
received before the Economy Act. In ap- 
proving this measure he said that the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War were in 
a class by themselves and recognized their 
right to benefits to which they were entitled 
but could not proye by reason of lack of 
records. 

It is heartfelt that the widow of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt should come out at this 
time in behalf of the widows of the men 
whom her husband had put in a separate 
class. We only hope that the Congress of 
the United States, recognizing the warm 
heart and the honest words of this. widow 
of a former Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, will take early and favorable 
action on H. R. 358. The House has already 
done so. Now let the Senate act, 

The national committee on legislation of 
the United Spanish War Veterans and the 
auxiliary committee on legislation consid- 
ered that in view of an expected message 
from the President to the Congress regard- 
ing veterans, thought it advisable to make 
an appeal to the President and set forth the 
present hardships imposed upon the widows 
of Spanish War veterans. Therefore, such 
an appeal was prepared and sent to the 
White House requesting that no adverse ac- 
tion be taken as to Spanish War veterans 
and their widows and that favorable con- 
sideration be given to the widow’s bill, H. R. 
358. Response from the White House to 
this appeal indicated that consideration 
would be given to the facts set forth and 
to H. R. 358 if the bill reached the Presi- 
dent's desk. 

Despite all assertions to the contrary, it 
must be admitted by any discerning person 
that we do have, right now, a form of in- 
flation which bodes no good to the pocket - 
books of a vast majority of our citizens. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce once again reports that living 
costs have gone up for the seventh successive 
month, 

Some writers have described it as creeping 
Inflation. Perhaps it is only creeping up on 
the average wage earner who, in spite of ris- 
ing living costs, is able to keep abreast of 
the situation and see that he or she can 
keep the wolf from the door. 

But for one class of citizens in whom we 
are most interested it is not creeping in- 
filation. Living costs for them have reached 
the point where they are engulfed and slowly 
but surely being swallowed by the rising 
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cost tides which they cannot meet. Once 
again we refer to the widows of our Spanish- 
American War veterans—too old to earn any 

extras to heip them financially—at an age 
when they are completely unemployable, 
and they are being asked to get along on 
$54.18 a month. 

Like squirrels in a cage they are in and 
they can't get out. Round and round they 
go on their bitter treadmill with nothing to 
look forward to but death—perhaps the only 
refuge to the poor. 

It is a cruel world where the widows of 
our country's defenders are allowed to go 
on eking out.a bare existence when so much 
can be spent for others who have little or no 
claim upon our generosity. We find it difi- 
cult to believe that our Representatives in 
Congress are so cold-hearted they would not 
grant this little extra measure of financial 
ald to our Spanish War widows, a group 
which has to do so much with so little. 

People think of income in terms of dollars 
and cents but they do not realize that their 
dollars get smaller and smaller in purchas- 
ing power every day. The one group which 
does know the effect of living costs is the 
group on pensions and those whose income 
is static—never increasing but surely dimin- 
ishing, as the price of food, shelter, and 
clothing increases. 

We hear a good deal to talk about tight 
money. Perhaps it is a good thing to dis- 
courage borrowers from going too deep in 
their desire to purchase some luxuries they 
desire. 

But tight money is a real issue with our 
widows. It is so tight that it squeezes them 
where they need it most. No borrowers, these 
women. No credit to borrow on and mighty 
little on which to live. 

Let the Congress loosen up a little on the 
measure to grant these elderly folks some 
slight aid in their declining years. Tight 
money may be good to hold down inflation, 
but it is no help to those for whom we speak 
who are so distressed by the present existing 
inflation that they know not where to turn 
for ald unless it be to a considerate Con- 
gress. 

Peter F. Drucker, writing on America’s 
Next 20 Years, says that from 1946 to 1949 
the three-quarters of the working popula- 
tion who were not unionized (and were 
therefore not protected against inflationary 
price increases) suffered a cut in their real 
purchasing power, fully comparable to the 

impact of a severe and prolonged depression. 
Let's end the depression for our Spanish War 
widows, neither unionized nor employable. 


Resolutions Adopted by Massachusetts 
State Council of Carpenters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include resolutions adopted by the Mass- 
achusetts State Council of Carpenters, 
as they were submitted to me by the 
Secretary, Mr. Harold Cardarett, 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION No. 8—FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE 

Whereas insurance to protect real and per- 
sonal property from the ravages of floods and 
hurricanes is rarely availabie, and then at 
almost prohibitive premiums. Damage from 
recent floods in 6 Northeastern States alone 
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is estimated at nearly $2 billion, 98 percent 
of which is uninsured; and 

Whereas Federal and State grants to dis- 
aster areas are limited exclusively to the 
removal of debris and the restoration of pub- 
lic property and buildings, utilities, streets, 
and highways. Other assistance to the vic- 
tims of floods and hurricanes is severely 
limited by the meager resources of voluntary 
agencies such as the national disaster serv- 
ices of the American National Red Cross and 
other forms of community relief; and 

Whereas flood victims often become debt 
victims because of the mortgage and personal 
loans they are forced to obtain to rehabilitate 
themselves after disaster. Many families, 
such as retired workers are, however, not 
eligible for loans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of Carpenters expedite the system of 
Federal insurance now enacted by requesting 
the Congress of the United States to protect 
citizens from the loss of houses, furniture, 
factories, and heavy equipment in floods, 
hurricanes, and other natural disasters. 


RESOLUTION No. 9—Tarr-Hartiey Law 


Whereas the present administration, in its 
campaign pledges, promised to alleviate the 
objectionable features of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; and 

Whereas it has always been the national 
policy of the Democratic Party to work in 
harmony with the ideals and the aims of 
organized labor whenever possible; and 

Whereas neither party has made an at- 
tempt in the past 4 years to make any con- 
certed effort to do anything to bring about 
the necessary reforms or the complete repeal 
of the act: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of Carpenters support the position 
of the building trades department of the 
AFL-CIO in having enacted the proposed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law now 
pending in the Congress of the United States 
benefiting the bullding trades unions. 


RESOLUTION No. 11—GovERNMENT STATISTICAL 
PROGRAMS 


Whereas in collective bargaining, negotia- 
tions, and formulation of economic policies, 
trade unions have increasingly turned to 
the statistical services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for information on wages, income 
levels, prices, profits, employment and un- 
employment, production, construction, and 
housing developments, social security, pro- 
ductivity, and a host of other economic 
trends; and 

Whereas unfortunately the Federal agen- 
cies charged with providing these services 
are hampered by lack of sufficient funds. 
Therefore, they have often been unable to 
obtain and to make available to trade unions 
and other interested groups necessary statis- 
tical information; and 

Wheeras inadequate appropriations have 
particularly handicapped the United States 
Department of Labor on which unions have 
relied most heavily for statistical informa- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of Carpenters recommends that the 


Congress appropriate increased funds to per- 


mit needed expansion of Government sta- 
tistical services, especially those carried on 
by the United States Department of Labor, 
the Bureau of the Census, the Social Secur- 
ity Administration, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; and 

Congress will appropriate additional funds 
for the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, so that it can provide more complete 
information on employment and unemploy- 
ment, wage and collective bargaining de- 
velopments, productivity, housing and con- 
struction, and industrial accidents. 
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RESOLUTION No. 22—Locan URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Whereas many communities in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts have already 
expended a great deal of time, money, and 
effort in the preparatory steps of slum-clear- 
ance and urban development; and 

Whereas in some localities the plans for 
slum clearance have progressed in some 
cities to the extent that business and home 
tenants and owners have moved to other 
localities leaving entire blocks of stores and 
homes vacant, and leaving the owners of 
Sald property with no income from the 
vacant premises; and 

Whereas many cities have been urged con- 
stantly by Washington to proceed with 
urban renewal in accordance with Federal 
law and financial assistance offered and said 
cities have proceeded in good faith to de- 
velop workable plans under the Housing Act 
of 1949; and 

Whereas the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is now putting the brakes 
on slum-clearance programs in scores of 
cities throughout the United States; and 

Whereas we seem to have enough money 
to house the rest of the world by sending 
tremendous sums abroad for programs simi- 
lar to our urban-development program: Be it 

Resolved, That the delegates of the Massa- 
chusetts State Council of Carpenters assem- 
bled in the council's 1957 annual conven- 
tion protest the action of the Federal Hous- 
ing and Finance Agency in halting the ur- 
ban-development program and that each af- 
fillated local union be requested to protest 
the HHFA’s action by contacting our Repre- 
sentatives in the House and Senate in 
Washington. 


America Salutes Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 12, some 50,000 people from 
all walks of life assembled at Ebbets 
Field in Brooklyn to express their soli- 
darity with Israel on the occasion of the 
9th anniversary of its independence. 
It was truly a magnificent celebration, 
a heart-warming event, in which the 
people of the greatest democracy in the 
world saluted the people of one of the 
youngest democracies on their national 
independence day, 

It was a grand feeling on this warm 
spring afternoon to observe these thou- 
sands of people of all faiths as they came 
to salute Israel. They watched the color- 
ful procession, they listened to the greet- 
ings and addresses of the various dig- 
nitaries, they enjoyed the sport games, 
but above all they cheered at the cry 
that “Israel must live and flourish as a 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East“ 
and “Israel does not stand alone, strong 
bonds of kinship exist between Israel 
and America,” 

The celebration at Ebbets Field was 
also a great tribute to a most distin- 
guished jurist and a great humanitarian, 
Judge Samuel E. Leibowitz, who almost 
single-handedly inspired these 50,000 
people to fill the ball park. Such huge 
attendance at Ebbets Field is a rarity 
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even for a World Series game. Thou- 
sands of people actually paid for stand- 
ing room. 

The procession which led off the Sa- 
lute to Israel was very interesting. It 
included representatives of three major 
faiths in America, the Mayor of New 
York, the President of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, Israel Ambassador Abba 
Eban, Senators Irvine Ives and Jacos 
Javits of New York and Senator JOHN 
A. CARROLL of Colorado, as well as Irish- 
American, Italian-American, Afro- 
American and Jewish organizations. 

After the procession, there were sev- 
eral short addresses and a fine program 
of entertainment, which featured Can- 
tor David Koussevitzky, Miss Elaine 
Malbin of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Sammy Davis, Jr., one of America’s pre- 
miere entertainers. Miss Marilyn, the 
famous movie star, led the Israeli and 
American soccer teams onto the field 
and kicked-off the first ball to start the 
game. 

Another feature of the American Sa- 
lute to Israel was the presentation of 
plaques to several persons who helped 
Organize this huge festival. Plaques 
were presented to Congressman VICTOR 
L. Anruso and State Supreme Court 
Justice Anthony J. Di Giovanna,’ who 
led the Italian-American division of the 
parade; to State Supreme Court Justice 
John E. Cone, chairman of the Irish- 
American division; and to Mr. Edward 
Zeltner, famous columnist of the New 
York Daily Mirror, who served as chair- 
man of the arrangements committee. 

After the parade, the official program 
began with the singing of the United 
States and Israeli national anthems, led 
by the noted singer, Jan Bart. Invo- 
cations were given by Rabbi Israel Lev- 
enthal and Msgr. Vincent O. Genova. 
Monsignor Genova's invocation, which 
Was particularly moving and inspiring, 
was as follows: 

Almighty and Eternal God, we offer Thee 
humble worship and beg Thy blessing on this 
solemn gathering of people of our country, 
who join in a spirit of fraternal charity in 
the celebration of the ninth anniversary of 
the foundation of the State of Israel. Thou, 
© Lord God, art the Ruler and Master of all 
men and all nations; Thy divine providence 
guides their destinies; Thy authority is the 
Source of all legitimate human authority; 
Thou art the strength of the young and the 
Weak; the hope of the poor and the op- 
Pressed among nations, 

On this joyful anniversary celebration, we 
implore Thy gracious blessing on Israel—the 
Oldest of peoples and the youngest of na- 
tions. All mankind rejoices that this ancient 
race—whom Divine privilege made the cus- 
todian of the spiritual legacy of the human 
Tace, and the first recipients of Thy holy 
law—should now find a haven and a home 
of their own among the nations of the 
World. As America has opened its chari- 
table arms to the victims of Communist 
Persecution from many lands, so Israel has 
Opened its arms to her own noble people, 
burdened by a centuries-old sorrow of dis- 
Persion and persecution. 

The free world rejoices at the special role 
given to Israel by Divine Providence to be the 
Custodian of those holy places which saw 
the accomplishment of the Redemption of 
mankind. May this mandate be ever re- 
garded as a serious responsibility, and carried 
Out with the dignity and justice merited by 
this sacred trust. For the eyes of all the 
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world are on this spot of land which wit- 
nesses the union of two civilizations, and 
joins ancient and modern history. 

We beg Thee, O God of might, wisdom and 
justice, to grant to the rulers and people of 
the State of Israel the wisdom to follow in 
the footsteps of their forefathers in the ways 
of justice and peace. Let Thy Holy Spirit 
guide its venerable and courageous leader, 
as Israel walks in the days of its youth as a 
nation with the Phylactery of Thy holy laws 
before its eyes. Grant to this young nation, 
we beseech Thee O Lord, the grace to con- 
tinue to collaborate with the nations of the 
world in giving honor and glory to Thee, 
and in bringing peace among all men of 
good will, Amen. 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
the first principal speaker of the after- 
noon, received a thunderous ovation 
from the huge gathering when he de- 
clared that Israel will live forever and 
that Israel is the only hope of the civil- 
ized world for peace in the Middle East. 
He was followed by Borough President 
John Cashmore, of Brooklyn, who sa- 
luted Israel and welcomed its soccer team 
in these words: 

Reverend clergy, Mayor Wagner, Ambassa- 
dor Eban, distinguished guests, Chairman 
Judge Leibowitz, and ladies and gentlemen, 
we are gathered here today to witness and 
applaud the skill and athletic ability of the 
Israeli championship soccer team, but in 
a larger sense we have come to salute the 
people of Israel—the courageous country 
which they represent. 

We in America rally to the support and 
encouragement of any nation which dem- 
onstrates that it is dedicated to furthering 
the dignity of man and the preservation of 
his God-given liberties, 

No nation in modern times has been more 
dedicated to democratic ideals than Israel. 
When one considers the handicaps under 
which that state was founded, the dangers 
to which it is still constantly exposed, and 
the fortitude with which it has withstood 
every onslaught against it, we cannot but 
help applaud the bravery and perseverance 
of this courageous nation. 

A nation so conceived and so dedicated 
as Israel is must endure. 

The tidal wave of Soviet propaganda has 
all but engulfed many surrounding coun- 
tries, but Israel has chosen to resist all the 
allurements and false hopes held out by 
communism. The memory of Israel's strong 
and firm resistance will always remain a 
bright chapter in the eternal struggle of 
man to fulfill his destiny. 7 

As president of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
I welcome the Israel championship soccer 
team arid salute the great nation which; by 
its actions and by its conduct, has alined 
itself with the forces of goodness and honor, 
May the coming years bring for Israel its 
deserved share of respect, admiration, and 
encouragement from all the nations which 
can profit by its noble example, 


The following are some excerpts from 
the address by Senator Irvine Ives, of 
New York: 

Ideals, principles, and a common faith in 
the dignity of man bind the United States 
and Israel together. Mutual interests link 
them inexorably, * * * Today Israel is the 
only stable and progressive country in the 
Middle East. Israel requires our help, 
and is entitled to it. All freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere—all believers in human- 
ity's aspirations for a better lfe—must 
turn to Israel for an example of a young na- 
tion dedicated to freedom's cause. 

Israel stands today in a most troubled 
area of the globe. But she does not stand 
alone, Let us never forget the strong bonds 
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of kinship—the kinship of blood and the 
kinship of ideals—which underlie the rela- 
tionship of the United States and Israel, 
Let us join in hopes and efforts for Israel's 
material success, for her well-being; let us 
also join in prayers for her ever-widening 
Spiritual influence and for a just and lasting 
peace throughout the Middle East. 


The next speaker was Senator JACOB 
K. Javrrs, of New Vork. An extract 
from his remarks follows: 

There are two requisites to Israel's being 
able to continue its role as the free world’s 
principal ally in the explosive Middle East 
and as a refuge for the oppressed and the 
wandering—first, the time and the climate 
of peace in which to grow and develop; sec- 
ond, the continued and unflagging support 
of Israel's friends to aid Israel in surmount- 
ing the obstacles which bar her way—sup- 
port in resources, in prestige, and in morale, 

There can be no doubt that the mainte- 
nance of a just peace in the Middle East is 
essential to United States foreign policy. 
And a secure and viable Israel is an essen- 
tial element to a truly secure Middle East. 
This is my own firm belief and I believe that 
our Government has learned this, too—may 
it eyer continue to be so, 


Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, of Colorado, 
in his remarks gave recognition to the 
New York Democratic delegation in 
Congress for its continued interest on 
behalf of Israel. He specifically pointed 
out the efforts toward this cause on the 
part of Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
dean of the New York delegation, and 
Congressmen ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, JOHN 
J. Rooney, EDNA F. KELLY, EUGENE J. 
KEOGH, and VICTOR L. Anruso. 

Israel's very able and popular Ambas- 
sador, His Excellency Abba Eban, who 
was the last of the major speakers on 
the program, told the large gathering: 

Israel has opened a new bridge which 
links the east and the west—and that is the 
new road which passes through Israel and 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. The Gulf of 
Aqaba is open and open it shall remain, * * + 


Israel is a land which is steeped in the 


ancient Jewish culture; at the same time, 
however, Israel's future is deeply rooted in 
the new era of atomic energy. 


Many messages and telegrams were re- 


ceived from leading personalities in this 


country and in Israel, including former 
President Harry S. Truman, Israeli 
President Itzhak Ben-Zvi, Israeli Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir, and from nearly a 
hundred Members of both Houses of 
Congress. The following are a few brief. 
greetings and remarks by those who 
participated most actively in organizing 
this very successful Salute to Israel at 
Ebbets Field on May 12: 

As chairman of salute to Israel Festival, it 
is my proud privilege to welcome you to this 
momentous gathering. Your presence here 
is as appropriate as it is inspiring. You rep- 
resent all the racial and religious strains 
that make up this blessed land of ours, It 
is your heritage to possess an uncompromis- 
ing belief in the right of people everywhere 
to “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness.“ In your veins throbs the pulse of 
fellow-feeling for small nations who seek, 
like Israel, to determine their national 
destinies for themselves and to live at peace 
with all men, 

This commemoration of the ninth anni- 
versary of Israel's independence is a rally- 
ing cry for all those who, like you, believe in 
the dignity and security of the small nation. 
Israel will be grateful for this magnificent 
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expression of your good will. Your encour- 
agement will be a significant part of the 
spiritual armor which is vital for her sur- 
vival. 
Juncs SAMUEL S. Lersowrrz, 
General Chairman. 


It is a great pleasure for me to welcome 
you to this celebration of Israel's ninth 
year of independence in the name of the 
arrangements committee. 

This gathering is an important demon- 
stration of the friendship and support of the 
American people for the State of Israel. 
The American people will never fail to ex- 
tend a hand of friendship to democratic na- 
tions struggling for freedom and self-de- 
termination. : 

EDWARD ZELTNER, 
Chairman, Arrangements Committee. 


We are indeed happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of sponsoring this Salute to Israel 
Festival, marking the ninth anniversary of 
the State of Israel. 

The Farband-Labor Zionist Order salutes 
the State of Israel. Our membership feels 
a deep sense of gratification and pride in 
our participation for over 40 years in the 
activities for the Jewish national homeland, 
which ultimately led to the proclamation 
and establishment of the State of Israel. 

This is a grave hour of anxiety for demo- 
cratic and free nations all over the world 
and, in particular, for Israel, which is the 
only democratic stronghold in the Middle 
East and the only reliable ally of the free 
world in that part of the world. 

Israel has only one desire, and this 18 to 
live im peace, strengthen her economy, and 
help in the ingathering of the exiles—all 
those Jews who are being persecuted in 
lands of oppression. 

We are very proud to welcome the Hapoel 
soccer team. We are proud of these young 
athletes who represent the idealism of the 
pioneering youth of Israel. 

We also take this opportunity to express 
our thanks and appreciation to all those in- 
dividuals, groups, and organizations that 
helped to insure the success of this great 
Testival. 

FARBAND-LABOR ZIONIST ORDER, 
MEYER L. Brown, President. 

I am proud and happy to participate in 
the activities in behalf of the Salute to 
Israel Festival on the ninth anniversary of 
the State of Israel. In the 9 years since 
the birth of Israel, the Histadrut and the 
State of Israel have performed miracles. 

Hapoel, the soccer team of Israel, repre- 
sents not only the spirit of the fine young 
sportsmen of Israel, but especially the spirit 
of Jewish youth who not only play and 
build, but also defend this young democratic 
state. 

As a trade unionist, I welcome this occa- 
sion not only on my behalf, but on behalf 
of the American trade unionists who are 

_Tesponsive to the call of Israel in all its 
needs, 
HARRY GREENBERG, 
Chairman, Trade Union Committee. 


As an American of Irish decent, it is my 
pleasure to join with all Americans in salut- 
ing the State of Israel on the ninth anni- 
versary of its independence. Israel has de- 
monstrated that with idealism and deter- 
mination, it Is possible to make even a barren 
country blossom with the fruits of economic 
well-being and democracy. 

Judge Jonn E. CONE, 
Chairman, Iirsh-American Committee 
for the Salute to Israel Festival, 
— — 

I am proud to join in saluting Israel on 
its ninth Independence day. This new na- 
tion is a bastion of democracy in the Middle 
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East and an example for newly liberated 
nations throughout the world. 
Congressman VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Cochairman, Italo-American Commit- 
tee jor the Salute to Israel Festival. 

It is an honor for me to particpiate in the 
Salute to Israel Festival. This gathering 
symbolizes the cooperation of Americans of 
all national and religious origins in making 
this country great. 

All of us join together in congratulating 
Israel on the ninth anniversary of its inde- 
pendence. 

Judge ANTHONY J. Dr GIOVANNA, 
Cochairman, Italo-American Commit- 
tee for the Salute to Israel Festival. 


The State of Israel is an encouragement 
for new nations everywhere to develop their 
institutions in the traditions of democracy 
and in the interests of their entire popu- 
lations. It is am honor, therefore, for me 
to join in this Salute to Israel Festival on 
the occasion of the ninth anniversary of 
Israel's independence. 

Judge Mrs PAIGE, 
Chairman, Afro-American Committee 
for the Salute to Israel Festival. 


Honoring Ambassador Munthe de Mor- 
genstierne, Retiring Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Am- 
bassador of Norway, the Honorable 
Munthe de Morgenstierne, dean of the 
diplomatic corps and a resident of 
Washington for the past 47 years, will 
retire in the fall of 1957. My district 
has a large proportion of descendants of 
Scandinavian countries. We have been 
very proud of Ambassador Morgen- 
stierne's distinction and ability. His 
almost fabulous career as Norway’s 
spokesman to our Nation has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the maintenance 
and the solidity of the most cordial re- 
lations between our two countries. 

We, who are of Norwegian descent, 
are particularly and immensely proud of 
this eminent and esteemed representa- 
tive of Norway. His retirement will be 
deeply regretted and he will be greatly 
missed in the diplomatic service by his 
innumerable friends and by all those 
who know of his outstanding and effec- 
tive personality. I know my constitu- 
ents join me in these greetings and in 
heartfelt and earnest wishes for long 
and restful, but continuing fruitful, years 
ahead. 

I have taken the occasion of Norwe- 
gian Constitution Day, this May 17, 1957, 
to request permission here to insert in 
the Recorp two excellent articles about 
Ambassador Morgenstierne. They are 
Norway’s Goodwill Man, by Wilbur El- 
ston, and Morgenstierne Believes in Tell- 
ing All the Facts, by Trygve M. Ager, 
both of which appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune of April 13, 1952. 


The articles follow: 


May 16 


Norway's GOODWILL Man 
: (By Wilbur Elston) 

WasHincton.—A Midwest editor once in- 
troduced the Norwegian Ambassador to his 
readers in this way: 

“Wilhelm Thorleif Munthe de Morgen- 
stierne arrived in town today, trailing his 
name behind him.” 

A reserved but friendly man, the Ambassa- 
dor has “trailed his name” into Minneapolis 
and Minnesota so often in the last 42 years 
that he is regarded as almost a resident of 
the State. 

He is a member of the Minneapolis club. 
He holds a degree (honorary) from St. Olaf 
College, He addressed a joint session of the 
Minnesota legislature in 1941. He has 
spoken at countless Norwegian-American 
celebrations in the city and State. 

Hunting with an old Norwegian-American 
friend, former United States Senator Henrik 
Shipstead, he has enjoyed the thrill of bring- 
ing down a mallard over a northern Minne- 
sota lake and of toppling a ringneck pheas- 
ant whizzing out of a Minnesota cornfield. 

Through his close association with Ameri- 
cans for so many years, he has become Nor- 
way’s foremost authority on American af- 
fairs. At the same time he has become the 
leading interpreter of Norwegian affairs to 
America, 

Looking back over his long service in this 
country—he has spent 30 years in the United 
States—he is convinced that relations be- 
tween Norway and the United States never 
have been closer—culturally, politically, and 
militarily—than they are today. 

A modest man, he doesn’t take the credit 
for these close ties, but in Washington it 
generally is recognized that he played an 
important part in forging them. 

With his Roman nose, ruddy complexion 
and. characteristic Norwegian accent, Mor- 
genstierne looks and talks much like his 
kinsmen in Minnesota. 

Now 64, he still is erect and vigorous. 
That is a tribute to his sturdy Norwegian 
ancestors and also to his long dally walks 
around Washington. 

His rather spare figure is a common sight 
striding along the shady streets of Embassy 
row on the outer edge of the Capital City. 

His aids say he knows all the little back 
lanes from the Embassy out to suburban 
Bethesda, several miles away. Years ago he 
and a friend once hiked to Baltimore, more 
than 30 miles from Washington. 

He enjoys other outdoor exercise, too. He's 
a good skier. When he was serving as consul 
general in New York he frequently took 
weekend trips up to Lake Placid ski runs, 

And Secretary of State Dean Acheson dis- 
closed the other day that he once saw his old 
friend roller skating on Massachusetts Aye- 
nue back in 1919. 

Morgenstierne today is the dean of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington. This 
means that in one respect he rates right be- 
hind President Truman—for chiefs of the 72 
foreign diplomatic missions in Washington. 
As each new diplomatic chief arrives, he 
presents his credentials to the President, and 
then makes his first official call on Dean 
Morgenstierne. É 

Like a United States Senator who inherits 
a committee chairmanship, Morgenstierne 
earned his job as dean on the basis of senior- 
ity. In the main, he says it costs him both 
time and money. He is expected to be pres- 
ent at many diplomatic functions that the 
Norwegian Ambassador otherwise could skip. 

And the job of receiving and returning 
the calls of the new diplomats is time con- 
suming and expensive. 

Of course, these Embassy affairs have their 
compensations, too. 

They give the diplomats an opportunity 
to sip a cocktail together, become better 
acquainted and talk over problems without 
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the formality that is necessary when one 
Ambassador makes an official call on another. 
. For example, the Morgenstiernes recently 
entertained at a dinner and reception for 
Secretary Acheson. Washington society col- 
umns lavishly described the women's gowns 
and the food, but the dinner also gave the 
Secretary and Ambassador a good chance to 
chat together on an informal basis, 

They've been close friends for years. When 
Madame Morgenstierne, a native of Winnipeg, 
Canada, came to Washington as a bride more 
than 25 years ago, she attended her first 
capital party at the Acheson home. 

Acheson long has been close to the Nor- 
wegian Government through his work in 
the United States Government and his law 
firm's legal work for Norway at the inter- 
national court of justice at The Hague. 

Entertaining at such a dinner has other 
compensations, too, Howland Sargent, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
usually is invited—with his wife, screen 
actress Myrna Loy. At the Morgenstierne 
party she was as glamorous as usual in a 
strapless black Parisian gown. 


The dean of the Diplomatic Corps gets 


some special privileges, too. When Presi- 
dent Truman or a distinguished visitor like 
Winston Churchill addresses a joint session 
of Congress, Ambassador Morgenstierne 
leads the parade of the Diplomatic Corps into 
the House Chamber. 

That's an impressive job for a man repre- 
senting a country whose 3,500,000 population 
is only a little larger than Minnesota's. 

But Morgenstierne and Norway loom 
larger than that country’s population in the 
eyes of Americans. 

In his quiet way, Morgenstierne helped 
awaken the American public to what was 
happening in Norway under the Nazi occu- 
pation before we got into World War II. 

A close friend of the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, he shared with the great Michi- 
gan Senator the soul-searching that he went 
through before he made the shift that trans- 
formed him from an isolationist to an in- 
ternationalist. 

Morgenstierne brought to the United 
States members of the Norwegian under- 
ground who told what had happened to a 
Peaceful peopie who had relied more on a 
tradition of neutrality than on the force of 
arms to keep out of war. 

Just after the Germans completed their 
occupation of Norway, Morgenstierne con- 
sulted with his government-in-exile in Lon- 
don. Returning to the United States, he 
said that Norway would fight on until her 
soil was clear of every foreign invader. 

That was stout talk from a man whose 
little country had just been devastated by 
Hitler's legions, 

In 1942, he visited his exiled government 
again. Oncé more he returned with the 
challenge that Norway is a conquered coun- 
try. but the people remain unconquered.” 

Morgenstierne recalls that there was in 

the United States a “great upsurge of feeling 
toward the old country“ as a result of Nor- 
way's resistance and the contribution made 
to the cause of freedom by Norwegian sailors 
and ships. 
+ The easing of travel and trade restrictions 
Since the war has caused the liveliest inter- 
change of people and trade ever known be- 
tween the two countries. The ambassador 
believes this helped cement the good rela- 
tions between them and encouraged Norway 
to sign the North Atlantic Pact. 

Morgenstierne first came to the United 
States back in 1910 as an attaché in the Nor- 
Wegian legation. After he had been here 
two months, the death of the Norwegian 
minister left Morgenstierne, then only 22, in 
charge of the legation on a temporary basis. 
He served ably until a new minister was 
named several months later. 


It was in 1911 that he made his first visit 
to Minneapolis, he recalls, With a wry grin, 
he says a newspaper picture recently pub- 
lished in Minneapolis must have been taken 
during that first visit. t 

After service in- Antwerp and Oslo, he re 
turned to the United States in 1915 as 
Norway's deputy commissioner at the San 
Francisco World's Fair. Afterwards, he made 
a 6-month lecture tour of the United States. 

Again he came to Minneapolios. This time 
it was to install a branch of the World League 
of Norsemen, an international organization 
of Norwegians that he served as secretary- 
general for several years. 

It was during this trip, too, that he Joined 
the Sons of Norway. This national organiza- 
tion has its headquarters in Minneapolis, and 
next August will observe its 60th anniversary. 
The Ambassador plans to be on hand for the 
ceremonies. 

After more service at home—and a visit 
back to the Twin Cities in 1925 for the cen- 
tennial celebration of Norwegian immigra- 
tion into the United States—he was named 
consul general of Norway at New York in 
1929. 

He has been assigned to the United States 
ever since. He was appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Norway to the United States in 1934. This 
was Norway's highest ranking Envoy to the 
country at the time. 

In 1942, the Legation was raised to the 
status of an Embassy and Morgenstierne be- 
came his country’s first and only Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

During his 30 years in various diplomatic 
jobs in the United States, Morgenstierne 
has served through the terms of 7 American 
Presidents. 

If Senator Robert A. Taft should be elected 
president, Morgenstierne would present his 
credential to a man he met at dances at the 
White House back in 1911 and 1912. 

In those days, Morgenstierne was a young 
attaché and Robert Taft was a law student 
at Harvard, visiting his parents, the late 
President and Mrs. William Howard Taft. 

Not that Morgenstierne is expressing any 
presidential preference, for foreign diplomats 
avoid any public comment on a decision they 
feel is one for Americans only. 

But in talking with Wilhelm Munthe 
Morgenstierne, you get the impression that 
he'll represent Norway well—and interpret 
America intelligently to Norwegians—regard- 
less of who is President. 


— 


MORGENSTIERNE BELIEVES IN TELLING ALL 
THE Facts 

(Trygve M. Ager during World War II 
worked closely with Ambassador Morgen- 
stierne as a staff member of the Royal Nor- 
wegian information service at the Norwe- 
gain Embassy in Washington. Here he gives 
his personal impressions ot Morgenstierne.) 

(By Trygve M. Ager) 

Recently I was glancing through the yel- 
lowed pages of a small paperbound book by 
Wilhelm Morgenstierne, published many 
years ago. 


It was a compilation of articles he had. 


written and addresses he had made on vari- 
ous occasions, and it included the text of 
his speech at a July 4 celebration aboard a 
Scandinavian ship on the high seas in 1919. 

In it he raised the question: 

“What is it, this subtle influence which 
seems to take hold of everybody, regardless 
of former nationality, as soon as he has 
spent some little time on American soil and 
under American institutions?” 

He answered by asking some more ques- 
tions: 

“Is it not so that we all have a feeling of 
the promise of American life? Is not this 
American spirit a spirit of optimism, of con- 
fident faith in the ultimate destinies of the 
human race? America, does it not stand in 
our imagination intimately bound up with 
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the future of the world? Can we conceive 
of that future without America?” 

This warm admiration for America has 
been an important part of Morgenstterne's 
makeup since his earliest years in his coun- 
try’s foreign service, and it explains why 
associates in Washington have sometimes 
spoken of him as a “two-way ambassador.” 

While never shirking his main job of rep- 
resenting Norway in America, he has always 
been ready to take up the cudgels when 
America has needed a little championing 
among Norwegians. 

He has unbounded faith in Norway, too. 

He showed that best on April 9, 1940, when 
the first news of Hitler's surprise attack on 
Norway reached Washington. Instantly he 
knew his freedom-loving countrymen would 
never submit to German rule, Without 
waiting for instructions from his Govern- 
ment, he rolled up his sleeves and set to 
work rallying all Norwegian strength and 
resources within his call to the cause. 

By coincidence the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, at Morgenstierne’s urging only shortly 
before had acted to create an information 
service in Washington. The man who was to 
head it, Hans Olay, arrived on the scene 
barely ahead of the German invasion, 

Olav's first big job was cut out for him 
by early newspaper accounts of the invasion 
which made it appear that Norway was 
teeming with “quislings” and that the Ger- 
mans were making a picnic of jt all, 

The truth was far different, but with Nazis 
in control of communication systems it 
took time to get at it. In the beginning it 
had to be gleaned principally from refugees 
reaching Sweden or England. Later the un- 
derground organization contrived ways of 
gathering news and smuggling it out of 
the country. 

Under the circumstances, the objectivity 
maintained by those underground reporters 
was remarkable. They reported activities of 
traitors, complete with names and places, 
as well as those of loyal Norwegians. The 
information service relayed the accounts to 
newspapers and newscasters just as they 
came from the underground. 

I remember more than one redfaced in- 
dividual who indignantly protested that the 
traitor problem was being magnified. 

One man—a VIP in Norwegian Govern- 
ment circles—insisted the word “quisling” 
should never be used in information service. 
publications. 

“What will the Americans think of us?” 
he wanted to know. 

But when any such question of policy was 
carried to Morgenstierne, his answer, in sub- 
stance, was: 

“Give the news out as it comes to us. 
Anything short of that would be a betrayal of 
the people of Norway, who sent it, and 
of the people of America, who are entitled to 
1 

That kind of policy won respect where it 
counted. And it ws how well Morgen- 
stierne understands America and Americans, 
as well as Norway and Norweigans, 


— 


American Economic Aid to Poland and 
Other Russian-Dominated Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
! OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 
- Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the is- 
sue of American economic aid to Poland 
and other Russian-dominated nations is 
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fundamental and vital to the security of 
our Nation. It is amazing that many are 


quick to urge such aid without consider- 
ing the necessity of conditions. There 
can be no doubt that the freedom-loving 
Polish people are in dire economic need. 
Unquestionably American economic aid 
should be offered to the Polish people. 
But the basic question is—how is this 
aid to be distributed among the Poles? 

Experience itself has taught us that 
in the Communist mentality, be it that 
of the dominant oligarchs in Moscow 
or the puppets in Warsaw, Kiev, Peiping 
and elsewhere in the Communist em- 
pire, economic means are just as much 
a weapon in the cold war as any other 
factor. Aid to Poland will not necessarily 
mean aid to the Polish people where no 
conditions are observed. In this cir- 
cumstance, it will most likely mean aid 
to the Communist Polish regime, to Mos- 
cow, indeed, incrementally to the entire 
Russian Communist empire. 

The need for an operational policy on 
economic aid to Russian-dominated 
lands is carefully analyzed in a recent 
memorandum on American Economic 
Aid to Poland and other Russian-domi- 
nated nations, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State but in his absence 
submitted to Undersecretary Robert 
Murphy by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. The argumentation for 
conditions contained in this memoran- 
dum is close and incisive. The opera- 
tional principles it sets forth as a general 
basis of guidance in the distribution of 
economic aid to MRussian-dominated 
countries, both within and outside the 
Soviet Union, are worthy of studied at- 
tention. Under leave granted, I insert 
this memorandum in the Recorp. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM ON AMERICAN ECONOMIC AID 

TO POLAND AND OTHER RUSSIAN-DOMINATED 

NATIONS 

The current negotiations between our Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Polish delega- 
tion on the vital subject of American eco- 
nomic aid to Poland are of the deepest con- 
cern to the Ukrainian Congress Committee of. 
America. These negotiations are fraught 
with a multiple significance and potential 
widespread ramification. Their results will 
undoubtedly affect not only our relations 
with the Polish people but also the intricate 
complex of our interests in and connections 
with all other captive nations jn the Russian 
Communist empire, the various puppet Com- 
munist regimes, the ruling oligarchy in Mos- 
cow, and, generally, our posture of strength 
in the unending cold war. 

It is with this broad orientation that the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee—the repre- 
sentative national body of a million and a 
half Americans of Ukrainian ancestry—deems 
it necessary to express certain views which 
emphasize the need for a consistent, op- 
erating policy to govern the distribution of 
American economic aid to any sector of the 
Russian Communist empire. The present 
negotiations with the Communist Polish 
delegation will very likely set a precedent for 
similar economic transactions with other 
Communist regimes as circumstances and 
opportunity occasion them. Needless to say, 
the character of our aid to the Tito regime 
these many years is not without influence on 
the nature and content of these current 
negotiations. However, the glaring fact is 
that we still have to reap some small meas- 
ure of concrete benefit from the conditions 
of such assistance given to the Tito regime. 
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In regard to any Communist regime an 
offer of economic assistance “with no strings 
attached” is a careless offer of conspicuous 
waste from the viewpoint of our relative 
political position to the Russian Communist 
empire, Indeed, and worse still, it contrib- 
utes on net balance to the solidity and main- 
tenance of this remaining empire in the 
modern period. The belief that by such aid 
the interests of national communism” will 
be served in order to loosen the sinews of 
this vast empire is contradicted not only by 
our sad experience with Tito but also by the 
illusion of any real possibility of an objec- 
tively established national communism. The 
repeated dedication of Tito to the objective 
of communizing the world and his widely 
publicized declaration last year of fighting 
“shoulder to shoulder” with Moscow in any 
war the West are scarcely expres- 
sions of gratitude for years of American eco- 
nomic and technical assistance. Our eco- 
nomic aid to the puppet Gomulka regime 
in fact, to any Communist government—can 
only meet with the same results when the 
hollow condition of “no strings attached” 
persists. 

Economic aid is just as much an impor- 
tant weapon in cold war maneuvering as 
any political, psychological or military fac- 
tor. It should be employed with a sense of 
concrete effectiveness, with wisdom and pru- 
Gence, directed at specific goals of political 
leverage and return. Our resources. should 
not be dissipated in a vain gesture of hu- 
manitarian response or thrown aimlessly into 
a venture that promises to be nothing more 
than a shot in the dark. In our dealings 
with unrepresentative Communist govern- 
ments such misuse of resources is virtually 
guaranteed by the no strings attached” stip- 
ulation. Both the record of experience and 
reason show that this condition devolves to 
the benefit of the dedicated Communist en- 
emy and works a detriment to our position 
and stature in international dealings. Both 
experience and logic require in this situa- 
tion an operational policy attuned to 
weighted conditions of assistance, whether 
in relation to the Communist Polish govern- 
ment or to any other entrenched agency of 
Russian Communist imperialism. 
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The sound principles underlying such a 
working policy have been enunciated before. 
In the light of the sobering lessons of the 
patriotic Hungarian revolution they are even 
more applicable now. The principles are 
flexible enough to cover any situation that 
might develop in any dominated country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, including those with- 
in the Soviet Union itself. The application 
of these principles would Insure modicum of 
political benefit for the cause of world free- 
dom as well as a measure of respect for our- 
selves in the rationally calculated distribu- 
tion of our resources, 

It is reported that at this stage of the 
negotiations with the Communist Polish del- 
egation our Government is willing to extend 
in aid about $75 million in surplus farm 
goods and approximately $25 million for 
their purchase of farm machinery and coal 
mining equipment, This type of offer recalls 
a similar attempt made 2 years ago to ship 
American food surpluses to the Soviet Union, 
In testimony to a congressional body this 
committee opposed that attempt (Trade 
Agreements Extension, Hearings, House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, pt. 2, 1955, pp. 
2333-2356). In a letter to the President on 
March 8, 1955 this committee reiterated its 
position in opposing the shipment of Amer- 
ican food surpluses to the Soviet Union 
and again set forth the principles deter- 
mining its position. These same principles 
apply to the present Polish case as well as 
to the unfortunate repeal by the Senate re- 
cently of the law prohibiting barter deals 
with the Iron Curtain countries. 
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These principles of effective use of re- 
sources are: (1) the enforced distinction 
between the unrepresentative Communist 
governments and the enslaved peoples, (2) 
the distribution of American consumer 
goods, chiefly surplus farm produce, through 
the agency of neutral teams among the na- 
tive populace, (3) under a workable strate- 
gic-goods concept, the prohibition of any 
export of producer goods to Communist- 
dominated lands, and (4) conditions of de- 
mand for specific liberalization of known 
circumstances peculiar to the Iron Curtain 
country with which we may be dealing. The 
first three principles are necessarily in- 
variable; the application of the last ob- 
viously would depend on the conditions ex- 
isting in the country under consideration. 

m 


These grounded principles are fully ap- 
plicable to the present Polish case. First, 
in our official political addresses and reports 
we make much of the real distinction be- 
tween the unrepresentative Communist gov- 
ernments and the subjugated peoples; yet, 
contradictorily enough, we are willing to 
transmit aid through such governments 
without reservation or qualification. There 
can be no doubt that the Communist Polish 
government will make political capital of 
the fact that it received from the United 
States a bulk of economic assistance. From 
the political angle, if not the economic, it 
will assume and exploit a creditable stand- 
ing before the Polish people. 

Second, the overt expression of the pre- 
ceding distinction is afforded by the second 
principle which calls for the distribution 
of American consumer goods through neu- 
tral agencies. The application of this prin- 
ciple would prevent the biased use of these 
goods by the Communist government and 
it would also establish a more wholesome 
contact between our Government and the 
needy Polish population. 

Third, the export of any producer or cap- 
ital goods to Poland or any other Russian- 
dominated area should be scrupulously dis- 
allowed in order to preclude indirect mate- 
tial benefit to Moscow. Not only should we 
not relieve Moscow of its current burdens 
and problems but we should also make sure 
that it will not gain from the Increased 
capital equipment of one of its captive coun- 
tries. It is common knowledge that impe- 
rialist Moscow has systematically stripped 
Poland of its agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. There is no reason to believe that 
Russian economic imperialism -will not re- 
assert itself in Poland. Briefly, then, in 
the economic sphere this is no time for 
us to relieve Moscow of its empire burdens, 
On the contrary, such burdens should be 
augmented while at the same time con- 
sumer goods aid should be channeled directly 
to the people of Poland. 

ur 

The fourth principle has ready applica- 
tion to the Polish case when due account 
is taken of the circumstances in which the 
large Ukrainian minority finds itself in 
Poland. Conditions of economic aid can 
serve to ameliorate these circumstances and 
abet the renowned anticommunism of the 
Ukrainian people. The specification of these 
conditions may well be as follows: 

1, The release of hundreds of UPA 
(Ukrainian underground) prisoners now 
lingering in Polish jails for the “crime” of 
fighting against Russia’s domination over 
Ukraine; 

2. Civilized and equal treatment for the 
Ukrainian minority in Poland; 

3. An opportunity for the reestablishment 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Church and other 
religious bodies genocided by Moscow; and 

4. The admission of Ukrainian welfare 
agencies into Poland from the West. 

Mr. Secretary, we earnestly believe that 
the adoption and execution of these prin- 
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ciples would enable our Government to gain 
political leverage in our economic dealings 
with the Communist world. Our resources 
would be reasonably and effectively spent. 
Above all, the methodical observances of 
these principles guiding our operational 
policy would guarantee that no benefit in 
the short or long run would accrue to our 
dedicated enemy. We wish to stress again 
that the time now is to intensify the em- 
pire problems of Moscow, not to relieve them. 
Only in this spirit can we truly act in ac- 
cord with the wisdom expressed by the Pres- 
ident last year: We hear from the peoples 
of Eastern Europe, the solemn word—the 
solemn proof—that men who have once 
known the blessings of freedom will lay down 
their lives in its name. The people of Poland 
and of Hungary—indeed, of all Eastern 
Europe—are men and women whom America 
has never forgotten—nor ever will. And it 
remains the firm purposes of America to 
strengthen the love of liberty everywhere 
and to do all within our peaceful power to 
help its champions.” (New York Times, Oct. 
26.) A rational policy of economic ald is 
such a peaceful power. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMIT- 
TEE OF AMERICA, 
By Lev E. Dosriansxy, Chairman, Pro- 


f Jessor, Georgetown University. 


Salary Priorities in Bankruptcy, 
H. R. 7604 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill, H. R. 7604, to amend 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1898 to increase 
the priority claims of salesmen and 
other workers for moneys due them from 
bankrupt employers. 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1898 provided 
that workmen, clerks, and servants 
should have a claim, prior to the divi- 
dend claims of creditors and not to ex- 
ceed $300, to wages earned within 3 
months of the commencement of bank- 
ruptey proceedings. This provision was 
amended in 1906 to include salesmen and 
again in 1926 to increase the allowable 
claims from $300 to $600. The only 
change in this provision since 1926 was 
contained in the 1938 amendment when 
the type of salesmen to be included was 
amplified. 

The proposed amendment to section 
104, part (2), of the Bankruptcy Act 
would merely change the amount of the 
allowable claim from $600 to $1,500. The 
necessity for this increase is partially 
explained by the price increases of re- 
cent years. The Consumer Price Index 
has increased 57 percent since the pres- 
ent $600 claim was granted in 1926, and 
it has increased 115 percent since 1933. 

The essential question, however, is 
whether claims to back earnings of 
salesmen, workmen, servants, and clerks 
should be given priority over dividend 
claims of creditors. Since the original 
act of 1898, the principle has been to 
grant the claims of workers priority over 
the claims of creditors. There has, nev- 
ertheless, always been a maximum al- 
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lowable claim for workers, presumably 
based on the theory that no wage earner 
should permit his employer to become 
too heavily indebted to him. 

After salesmen were included in the 
1906 amendment, it became evident that 
the amount of back earnings owed to 
salesmen was likely to be much greater 
than the amount owed to other wage 
earners and was likely to be much 
greater than the $300 maximum allowed 
in bankruptcy suits. This situation was 
partially righted in 1926 when the allow- 
able maximum was raised from $300 to 
$600. 

The changes which have taken place 
in the nature of selling since 1926 make 
imperative a further increase in the 
maximum allowable claim of wage earn- 
ers. The expansion of credit and mod- 
ern sales techniques emphasizing install- 
ment buying have revolutionized the art 
of selling. They have also made the 
modern salesman a substantial creditor 
to the extent that his sales commissions, 
in some instances, are not received until 
the items sold, are paid for. Payments 
may be spread out over a period of many 
months. 

In the modern age of mass production 
and mass selling the salesman: often 
stakes his livelihood on a few sizable ac- 
counts, The commissions due him from 
a single purchaser are likely to amount 
to thousands of dollars, This is the re- 
sult of good, not poor, salesmanship. 
Yet the present bankruptcy law permits 
the salesman to collect only $600 in back 
commissions before dividends are paid 
out to creditors. 

If the maximum amount of the prior 
claim is to be an amount above which the 
wage earner should not permit himself 
to become a creditor, as I believe it was 
intended to be, then that amount should 
be at least $1,500 in the case of sales- 
men. 

By adding to his financial security, this 
bill will help to preserve the strength and 
character of the salesman who has al- 
ways been a leading figure in the de- 
velopment of our free enterprise econ- 
omy. His essential task has been to find, 
develop and, wherever possible, to create 
consumer demand capable of keeping 
pace with expanding production. 

In planning for future economic 
growth the ability to consume is now 
considered equally as important as the 
ability to produce. Only in wartime has 
consumption been sufficient to utilize our 
full productive capacity; and when pro- 
duction outstrips demand, as it did in 
1929, the necessitated cutbacks can be a 
prelude to economic disaster. 

The salesman is our not-so-secret 
weapon for combating overproduction 
with increased consumption. Yet he is 
“in constant danger of becoming the 
skelton at the feast,” according to an 
article appearing in the Saturday Review 
of January 19, 1957. The paradoxical 
plight of the salesman in an age of pros- 
perity is described in the article as fol- 
lows: 

The man who sells goes Into the coming 
year as into the jaws of a gigantic press. 
The lower jaw, squeezing upward, is the ris- 


ing price level necessary to maintain produe- 


tion in a time of high costs and tight labor. 
The upper jaw is the intensified, and dif- 
Terent, competition for sales he will be facing. 
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There is an acute need for more and 
better salesmen in the present era of ex- 
panding production and expanding pro- 
ductive capacity. Thus, Nation’s Busi- 
ness commented in September 1956 that, 
“More and more companies report dif- 
ficulty in attracting and holding sales 
personnel,” 

The proposed amendment to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act is a necessary first step in re- 
juvenating the selling profession by mak- 
ing the financial insecurities of its mem- 
bers somewhat less severe. 

I must take a moment to give due 
credit to the National Council of Sales- 
men’s Organizations, Inc. and its ener- 
getic President, Louis A. Capaldo, for 
having called this matter to my attention 
in the first instance, and for their per- 
sistent efforts in trying to remedy this 
situation. This organization very ap- 
propriately calls itself “The National 
Voice of Salesmen.” Mr. Capaldo has 
been always alert to the needs and de- 
sires of salesmen and over the years has 
done much, through the national council, 
to advance and protect their interests, 


Foreign Aid to Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include a very comprehensive editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor on May 13, 1957: 

FOREIGN Am TO AMERICANS 


As study of the mutual security (foreign 
aid) program digs deeper, the plainer it is 
that it should be reshaped rather than 
scrapped. The report just made by the 
Senate's special committee proposes changes 
and economies, but also shows that the pro- 
gram is of real value to the American people. 

The major changes it proposes are shifts 
from military to economic aid and from 
grants to loans. The cuts it recommends 
Would mainly come out of military items. 
President Eisenhower himself has suggested 
a $520 million cut made possible chiefiy by a 
speed-up in manufacture and delivery of 
supplies to allies. 

The drive for more economical and effec- 
tive operation of the program should go on. 
Yet the more the American people learn 
about it the more likely they are to agree 
with the President and the committee that 
so-called foreign aid is of genuine assist- 
ance to Americans, Improvements are al- 
ready under way. 

The new budget contains $500 million to 
start a revolving fund for that purpose. But 
this still leaves roughly $1 billion going as 
direct military grants to the regimes the 
United States supports in Korea, Formosa, 
and South Vietnam. 

Congress, which has just applauded Ngo 
Dinh Diem as a bulwark against communism, 
appears indisposed to cut such “foreign aid.” 
And it takes much the same attitude to- 
ward “defense support” expenditures which 
are partially economic measures intended 
to build up the military strength of allies. 
It appears much more ready to sacrifice the 
relatively small amount of economic ald, 
which is often more carefully supervised and 
is more largely furnished as loans, 
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The simplest argument for military aid 
is that it is much the cheapest kind of de- 
fense. Since 1949 the United States has 
spent on its own Military Esetblishment $226 
billion, on military aid to allies about $24 
billion, On the average, it costs 7 times as 
much to keep an American rifleman on the 
job as it does a soldier in allied countries. 

About one-tenth of the mutual-security 
program is devoted to strictly economic aid. 
The purpose of this is to help independent 
nations (Jordan is a case in the news) to 
resist Red pressures. Impartial observers 
usually report that the United States 138 
getting its money’s worth. Many intangibles 
are involved. Friendship cannot be bought, 
but the price tag on unfriendliness in key 
spots can be high. 

Finally, there is the fact that 70 percent 
of the dollars put into so-called foreign aid 
never leave the United States. They pay for 
goods and services produced by Americans. 
Some 600,000 jobs are attributed to these 
expenditures. Large amounts provide mar- 
kets for farm surpluses. While the mutual- 
security program takes only about 1 percent 
of the national gross product, the help it 
gives certain areas of American business is 
important. 

To summarize: The program helps the 
United States maintain a military stance 
which would be impossible or far more ex- 
pensive otherwise; it fights communism and 
helps peoples in need to help themselves; it 
provides markets and employment for Ameri- 
can citizens. Despite defects, it is not bas- 
ically a handout to foreigners, but a pro- 
gram of aid to Americans. 


: Idaho Power Tax Aid Riles Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6, 1957, the Portland Oregonian carried 
an article by the editor of the Oregonian 
editorial page, Mr, Herbert Lundy. Mr. 
Lundy has long been a close observer of 
the resource development program for 
the Pacific Northwest. I believe his ar- 
ticle will be of interest to my colleagues, 
and ask that it be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


Inano Power Tax Am RILES CONGRESS 
(By Herbert Lundy) 


The accelerated tax amortization certifi- 
tates granted Idaho Power Co. for 2 of its 
dams on Snake River have caused such an 
uproar in Congress that two results are 
possible: (1) repeal or drastic revision of 
the 1951 act allowing such deferred tax 
payments on defense projects; and (2), at- 
traction of several more Senate votes for the 
bill to supersede Idaho Power's dams with 
a high Federal dam in Hells Canyon. 

Besides the Hells Canyon Dam advocates, 
such free enterprise Democrats as Senators 
Brun and Russert have assailed the tax 
benefits to Idaho Power. They have not, 
however, said they would vote for a Federal 
dam. The present outlook is that Hells Can- 
yon may pick up a few more votes than when 
it was defeated in the Senate last session— 
but probably not enough. 

The original, stated purpose of accelerated 
depreciation of plants for tax purposes has 
Jong since been lost. This device was legiti- 
mately used in World War II to help industry 
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meet war demands for new planes and other 
rush jobs—expansion which would be obso- 
lete or unneeded after the emergency had 
been met. It is doubtful in the extreme 
if the revival in 1951, under the Korean war 
impact, was justified in so far as the legisla- 
tion applied to such long-range projects as 
hydroelectric dams under 50-year amortiza- 
tion. 

Idaho Power Co.’s application was made 
before the Federal Power Commission 
granted licenses for the three dams in the 
Hells Canyon reach of the Snake, and before 
last year's freeze on new grants. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization evidently felt obliged 
to honor the application, which had been 
kept alive, after the United States Supreme 
Court refused to intervene against FPC. 

ODM permitted Idaho Power to write off in 
5 years, in depreciation for Federal tax pur- 
poses, 65 percent of the cost of Brownlee Dam 
and 60 percent of the cost of Oxbow Dam. 
The way this works is that the company takes 
larger than normal deductions for 5 years, 
and smaller than normal deductions for the 
remaining 45 years of the license. 

Statisticians say this means a tax saving 
for Idaho Power of about $31 million in 5 
years, and that H the interest-free loan from 
Uncle Sam were reinvested at a rate of return 
of 6 percent the company could benefit to 
the extent of $338 million at the end of the 
fiftieth year. This would be not a bad gim- 
mick, since the two dams would cost about 
$100 million. In the meantime, of course, 
the Government would get its money back— 
but not the interest. 

What burns up the Government dam pro- 
ponents—and may interest all taxpayers and 
power consumers—is this. The $6,500,000 a 
year withheld in taxes by the company for 5 
years is collected from rate payers and put 
into a deferred account. Yet it can be paid 
to stockholders as dividends subject only to 
capital gains taxation, which is much lower 
than ordinary taxes. What happens, they 
ask, at the end of the accelerated deprecia- 
tion period if the money has been paid to 
stockholders? Their answer: Probably rate 
increases, to pay the higher Federal tax for 
the next 45 years. 5 

This tax benefit is an outright subsidy from 
the Treasury, an interest free loan, to pri- 
vate utilities qualifying under a nonexistent 
defense emergency. The Government might 
justify it by requiring a utility to eliminate 
the loan from its rate base. But utilities 

_need not consider it in ratemaking. And 
of course if the tax saving is passed along to 
stockholders under the heading of capital 
gains, there is another tax bonanza at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

It is estimated that rapid amortization for 
tax purposes has deferred Federal tax reve- 
nues amounting to around $50 billion since 
the program started. Senator Byrrp’s com- 
mittee should recommend repeal of the en- 
tire act. 


How Trenton, N. J., Almost Became the 
Federal City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


„ Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include from the Trentonian, 
a leading newspaper of the Fourth New 
Jersey District, an interesting article by 
Eleanore Nolan Shuman describing how 
Trenton almost became the Federal City. 
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From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian, of 
May 6, 1957] 
How TRENTON ALMOST BECAME 
Crrx" 
(By Eleanore Nolan Shuman) 

The great honor of becoming the Capital 
of the United States was first bestowed upon 
Trenton in 1784. Commemorating the event, 
in 1930, the newly built first Mechanics 
Bank, at the southwest corner of State and 
Warren Streets, had inscribed in stone above 
its sixth floor, several of the titles of the inn 
that once stood at the site. One of them, 
the French Arms Inn,“ was the name of the 
mansion during the critical period of our 
Government which concerns this story. 

Here in the Long Room“ of the inn, Tren- 
tonians watched the great leaders of post- 
Revolutionary America struggling to operate 
the system of self-government set up under 
a weak constitution known as the Articles 
of Confederation. This type of experiment 
was new in the world at the time and the 
results of its failures brought about our 
strong Constitution of today—our Govern- 
ment which is the oldest working democracy 
of any large nation. 

Why was there a need for such a govern- 
ment? The United States as a nation had 
been created on July 4, 1776, when the Con- 
tinental Congress of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod had created the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Trentonians had applauded the 
ideas of the document especially on July 8, 
1776, when at 11 a. m., the Declaration was 
read from the steps of the Old Hunterdon 
County Courthouse at 6 South Warren 
Street.. This stirring scene marked the first 
time anywhere that the Declaration had been 
read publicly. (The site was marked by a 
plaque by the historic sites committee on 
May 3, 1955.) 

Because the leaders of the new nation 
realized that they needed a written consti- 
tution to tie the Thirteen States together, a 
Federal document called the Articles of Con- 
federation was drawn up and approved by 
the Continental Congress in 1777. These 
articles were adopted by the several States 
in 1781. 

The Government became weak and ineffee- 
tive. There was a dreary anticlimax after the 
surrender at Yorktown in 1781 and the final 
settlement of peace 2 years later. The States 
became very remiss about furnishing finan- 
cial support to Congress and subsequently to 
the Army. When the soldiers found that 
they were about to be disbanded without set- 
tlement of their pay, they became very angry. 
One group marched from Lancaster to Phila- 
delphia, where the Congress was meeting, to 
demand their money. This mutinous attack 
alarmed the Conferation Congress. The 
Pennsylvania authorities gave them insuffi- 
cient protection and they filed in terror to 
Princeton, a safer locale. 

It was at this time that Congress consid- 
ered the problem of finding a safe location 
for permanent headquarters. Trenton sought 
the honor in 1783. Each Member of the Con- 
gress wanted the capital near his own home. 
(In the days of the stagecoach, when 50 miles 
a day was considered good time, the matter 
of travel distances loomed in the minds of 
the Members.) 

While at Princeton, two sites were decided 
upon. One was the Delaware at Trenton, the 
other the Potomac at Georgetown. (The 
latter had the tremendous support of George 
Washington, who lived at Mount Vernon.) 
After much debate, a compromise was 
reached. There would be two Federal cities, 
one on the Delaware River and one on the 
Potomac. 

More than a year later; the Congress met 
at Trenton from November 1 until December 
24, 1784. Here the Hon. Peter Van Berchel, 
representative, from the Netherlands, con- 
ferred with Congress. Here, Lafayette made 
his farewell address to Congress before his 
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return to France. When the matter of the 
Federal capital was discussed the Potomac 
alternative was yoted down. The Congress 
voted that $100,000 be spent to build a Fed- 
eral city not more than 8 miles above. or 
below the falls of the Delaware. Three com- 


missioners were appointed to select the site: ` 


Philip Schuyler of New York, Philemon Dick- 
inson of Trenton and Robert Morris of Phila- 
delphia. 

Nothing definite happened for the Con- 
gress was weak and the Treasury was too 
depleted to put the plan in effect. Several 
spots in the locale were considered. These 
included Morrisville, Pa., and the present 
Hillwood Lake section. (An old stagecoach 
route extending from the latter section to- 
ward Lawrenceville still is locally known as 
Federal City Road). The most favored spot, 
however, was Lamberton, today part of South 
Trenton. So sure were they of this selection 
that Dr. David Cowell of Lamberton, a physi- 
cian, bequeathed 100 pounds to the United 
States for the erection of a public building 
at Trenton. This was the first legacy ever 
recorded as given to the United States. 

No definite action was taken, however. 
The Confederation finally gave way to the 
government of the present Constitution in 


1789. When the question of a permanent. 


Federal capital came up again in Congress 
the story of the selection of Washington, 
D. C., became famous in history books. The 
deciding vote in its favor in 1790, caused the 


matter of the “Federal City“ to become an 


interesting shadow in the traditions of 


Trenton. 


Reexamine the Test Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


include a very interesting editorial 


which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor for May 14, 1957: 
REEXAMINE THE Test Issun 

On two counts the United States Govern- 
ment should take a fresh look at the possi- 
bility of banning H-bomb tests. 

First, there is new information about the 
dangers from fallout. 

Second, the Soviet is winning a propa- 
ganda battle of no little importance. 

The experts and diplomats tie tests up 
with disarmament. But they have not re- 
moved the widespread popular conviction 
that here is one area of arms limitation 
where it would not be necessary to depend 
On Moscow keeping its promises—there is 
no hiding a big bomb explosion. No new 
inspection system is required. 

The British are nearly ready to carry out 
their delayed Christmas Island tests, and 
no ban is likely to block them. These should 
bring Britain up to date on knowledge to be 
gained by testing. But what is to be won 
by indefinite continuance is far from clear. 
Some American authorities say the United 
States already possesses more of the big 
bombs than are ever likely to be used. 

British and American experts are insisting 
that a ban on tests Is not feasible until tight 
controls are established on fissile materials. 
To the layman this until sounds ominously 
like never. Nor is he satisfied with the 
argument that banning the big bombs would 
Still leave dangers from smaller tests. 

The United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been very positive in denying danger 
from nuclear fallout, But there is mount- 
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ing evidence that the AEC has miscalculated 
at various times. Aside from the slips at 
Bikini, it appears that on several occasions 
the Nevada tests have produced unexpected 
and dangerous fallout. The Reporter maga- 
zine describes a series of incidents which 
make it plain that the AEC is far from in- 
fallible. 

The AEC has published impressive agres 
on the smallness of the average danger from 
fallout. Groups of nuclear scientists and 
geneticists have supported it with estimates 
showing many times as much average radia- 
tion coming constantly from cosmic rays, 
materials in the earth, and from X-ray’ 
machines. 

The trouble is that averages are made up 
of low and high figures. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer's figures on concentrations of nu- 
clear material cannot be answered by aver- 
ages. And it is high time that Washington 
realized that Moscow is steadily persuading 
the uncommitted peoples that only the stub- 
born rejection of the Western Powers stands 
in the way of a ban on tests which millions 
believe are poisoning their air and food. 

Of course, it may be that the necessity for 
keeping massive retaliatory power honed to 
a fine edge can be shown to warrant any 
determinable risks of continued big-bomb 
tests. It may be that Russian talk about 
a ban would prove to have all kinds of 
catches attached (Moscow usually speaks of 
atomic as well as hydrogen tests). But why 
should not Washington take the initiative 
and try to clear up the present state of con- 
fusion, secrecy, and negation? 


Republican-Controlled Illinois Senate 
Defeats FEPC Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
REPUBLICAN-CONTROLLED ILLINOIS SENATE 

DEFEATS FEPC MeasureE—GOP Is REBUKED 

ror REPUDIATING IKE 

(By George Tagge) 

SPRINGFIŒLD, ILL., May 14.—So-called fair 
employment practice legislation was killed 
today by the senate amid expressed regrets 
that for years it has been a political football. 

A similar measure has been cleared by a 
house committee and is expected to be passed 
by the house, as was done at the 1953 and 
1955 sessions. The senate will defeat the 
house FEPC bill if it comes over. 

Senator Pred Smith, Democrat, of Chicago, 
only Negro senator, attempted to have the 
senate override unfavorable action by the 
senate committee on industrial affairs. His 
motion needed 30 votes and got only 18. 
Twenty-one senators voted against it. 

MEYER REVERSES STAND 


With a single exception the rollcall fol- 
lowed party lines, Senator John P. Meyers, 
Republican, of Danville, broke with his past 
custom and voted in favor of the bill. 

However, Senator Meyer complained that 
Democrats were making the matter a cam- 
paign issue. He said the Negro race has been 
hurt by being thus involved on many occa- 
sions. : 

Lt. Gov. John William Chapman, Republi- 
can, made a long oration in behalf of FEPC. 
Not being a member of the senate, he was 
given the floor by suspension of the rules. 
The courtesy was extended after a GOP 
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caucus on the question. In the 1953 ses- 
sion Chapman did the same thing, but was 
denied the privilege in 1955, 


CLAIM IKE REPUDIATED 


Chapman’s contribution to the 2-hour 
debate—longest in the senate this session— 
Was a rebuke to Republican senators for 
repudiating the leadership in race relations 
of President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon, and Governor Stratton. 

“A hundred years from now white men 
may heed FEPC,” Chapman said. 

The bill would create a State commission 
of five members with 850,000 for expenses. 
This commission could cite employers on 
charges of discriminating against persons 
on grounds of race, nationality, or religion. 
Courts could jail employers to carry out 
orders of the commission. 

“Such a law would be inimicable to free- 
dom,” said Senator Ronrar McCtory, (Re- 
publican of Lake Bluff). “It would subject 
every businessman with 25 or more employees 
to possible imprisonment. Greater progress 
has been made in race relations by the Re- 
publican administration during the last 4 
years without such a law than ever before.” 


CALLS BILL MILD 


Senator Smith said at Jeast 15 States have 
some form of FEPC without harming busi- 
ness or industry. He described the Illinois 
bill as “very mild.” Smith declared that 
Illinois in general has good laws but that 
many persons have “second or third class 
citizenship." 

Senator William J. Connors (Democrat, of 
Chicago), who has more than 20,000 Negroes 
in his 42d ward bailiwick, said that if Abra- 
ham Lincoln were, in the senate today he 
would “disown Illinois and claim Kentucky 
as his State.“ Kentucky doesn’t have FEPG 
laws, a fact unnoticed by Connors. ` 

Senator Hayes Robertson (Republican of 
Flossmoor), whose factory has employed 
many Negroes for a period of years, said his 
experience in World War IT with Federal 
officials foreshadowed troubles under an 
FEPC. 

FEARS GESTAPO SPREAD 

“Employers would be faced by a gestapo 
type of official in every town,” Robertson 
said. “One liberty we must guard is freedom 
of choice. Integration problems will be 
solved, as they are being solved, if we don't 
incite discord with such laws as we are con- 
sidering here.” 

Senator Everett Peters (Republican of 
St. Joseph) said operations under an FEPO 
law in Massachusetts have become "a 
racket" for shyster lawyers. 


Report Red Tourists Being Sent Into 
Syria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following news story by Frank Kelley, 
dateline Paris, which appeared in the 
7 York Herald Tribune on May 9, 
SUBVERSIVE TEAMS: REPORT RED TOURISTS 

BEING SENT INTO SYRIA 
(By Frank Kelley) 

Parts, May 7—In the interest of building 
Syria into a Middle East satellite the Soviet 
Union has sent 800 Bulgarian tourists into 
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Syria since April 1 and Russian technicians 
are still arriving in that country at the rate 
of 50 to 100 a week, according to information 
recelved in diplomatic quarters in Paris 
Tuesday. 

Travelers returning here from Lebanon 
said the Bulgarians are already forming spe- 
cial mixed teams ready for any subversive ac- 
tion, either to take control of Syria or to de- 
fend it in case of unexpected attack from 
outside. 

SOVIET AID PUT AT 100 MILLION 

Lebanese intelligence sources were said 
to have discovered concentrations of the 
Bulgarian visitors near the town of Ruselfa, 
near Raka, where three large dumps of So- 
viet-manufactured arms have been set up 
under Bulgarian guards. 

Soviet aid for Syria, the same sources 
said, now amounts to more than $100 mil- 
lion in material and technical supplies, Up- 
ward of 300 Soviet specialists, including 
trainers of jet pilots, are in Syria, the diplo- 
matic sources said. 


AIR MAPPING REPORTED. 


As disclosed in the New York Herald 
Tribune April 19, training teams for jet 
planes have been arriving in Syria regu- 
larly on a 6-week rotation basis, and on 
their way the reconnaissance planes bring- 
ing them from bases in the Soviet Caucasus 
have been photographing large areas of 
northern Iran and northern Iraq. Partial 
confirmation of these reports was given in 
the British House of Lords last Wednes- 
day by the Earl of Home, the Government 
leader. 

He sald that Russian reinforcements have 
been arriving in Syria, but he could not 
confirm specifically the activities of jet 
training teams, } 

JOIN SYRIAN TEAMS 


Diplomatic reports here said the infiltrat- 
ing Bulgarian teams had the assignment of 
joining an existing Syrian organization 
known as the “Grouping for the Popular 
Fight,” which now numbers about 30,000 so- 
called progressive Syrians. 

The organizer and director of the new 
venture of Bulgarians into Syria, the sources 
said, is a Soviet intelligence officer with 
the rank of colonel who works in the office 
of Syrian Col. Abdel Hamid Serraj, the chief 
of military intelligence and right-hand man 
of President Shukri al-Kuwatly. Colonel 
Serraj is not only pro-Egyptian but he is 
also known to be pro-Moscow. 


Open Letter to Massachusetts Congres- 
sional Delegation Concerning Boston 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS % 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include en open letter to the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation issued by 
Mr. Henry A. Wozniak, secretary of the 
Charlestown Metal Trades Council, 
AFL-CIO, which concerns an item of 
$284,000 which was removed by the Navy 
Department from the 1958 public works 
budget: 

AN OPEN LETTER To THE MASSACHUSETTS 

CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 

HONORABLE Mraturn: Civil defense, many 

words, speeches, and statements stressing its 
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importance have been written and spoken, 
but when it’s necessary to implement it with 
hard cash, only moans and groans are heard. 

In preparing the 1958 public works budget, 
the top management at the First Naval Dis- 
trict, included an item of $284,000 (a mere 
drop in the bucket) which would create 
greater, easier, and safer exits from the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard. This recommendation 
was made after exhaustive study, research 
and planning in the best interests and safe- 
ty of the shipyard and its civilian employees, 
if and when (we hope never) a disaster of a 
major type should occur. The Navy Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., removed this 
important and necessary item, without giv- 
ing it the serious consideration that it 
should have received. 

$284,000 versus the mangling, killing, and 
crippling of hundreds, yes, even thousands 
of employees—all taxpayers to the Federal, 
State, and municipal governments. Is this 
true economy? Who will have the con- 
science to explain to the wives, mothers,- 
fathers, children, brothers and sisters that 
their beloved ones couldn’t be spared from 
being killed or crippled because $284,000 was 
too much to spend to allow for a safe exit 
from their place of employment. Will a be- 
lated outpouring of thousands and millions 
of dollars bring back even one life, salve the 
pains of a crippled employee, or ease the 
tragedy of many families? Would this then 
make everything even or would it square 
matters? 

The truth is that an investment of $284,- 
000 now would be the best possible and 
wisest economy. Not only would it save 
millions of dollars later on, but could and 
would be the possible means of saving the 
precious lives of many people. 

The answer is in your hands. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
Henry A. WOZNIAK, 
Secretary, Charlestown Metal Grades 
Council, AFL-CIO. 


—— 


Warden Ragen of Joliet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE . 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a distinguished constituent of mine, 
Gladys Erickson, newspaperwoman, 
wrote and published a book entitled’ 
“Warden Ragen, of Joliet.” The book 
details the activities of one of the great- 
est penologists of our time. Advance 
copy indicates that it will be highly 
instructional by parents and juveniles 
throughout the country in combating 
crime. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am honored and privileged to 
include the unanimous resolution of the 
Illinois State Legislature paying tribute 
to Warden Ragen and Gladys Erickson: 

Senate Resolution 42 and House 
Resolution 71 

Whereas Joseph E. Ragen has served with 
distinction as warden of the Southern NH- 
nois Penitentiary at Menard, Ill., in 1933 and 
1934 and as warden of the dual maximum 
security prisons, known as Stateville-Joliet 
penitentiaries near Joliet, III., since October 
1935, except for a brief interval; and 

Whereas Warden Regan when he assumed 
the duties as chief administrator of the State- 
Ville-Joliet prisons, was confronted with a 
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critical situation marked by lax discipline 
and dissatisfaction among inmates, many of 
who were armed with dangerous weapons; 
and f 

Whereas Warden Ragen, by the conscien- 
tious application of courage, intelligence, 
principle, and tenacity, remolded the two 
prisons into disciplined and secure institu- 
tions, with administration based on im- 
partial justice and firm rules; and 

Whereas by his fairness Warden Ragen has 
gained the respect of inmates and guards in 
the two prisons; and 

Whereas more than 82,000 inmates have 
been incarcerated in the Joliet prison since 
it was opened in 1858, including 35,000 who 
served time under Warden Ragen’s adminis- 
tration, 95 percent of whom were eventually 
discharged or released on parole; and 

Whereas Warden Ragen has alded many 
of these inmates to reform and rehabilitate 
themselves by instituting church and reli- 
gious services for all denominations, as well 
as general education classes and a varied and 
expanded program of trade and vocational 
facilities to prepare them for return to a 
new life and place in society; and 


Whereas Warden Regan has earned the 
high esteem and regard of other State of- 
ficials as a penologist of note, has been 
called in as a consultant on prison admin- 
istration and the aversion of prison riots 
by 18 States in the Nation, and has ad- 
dressed the Parliament of the Dominion of 
Canada as a recognized authority on prison 
problems; and 

Whereas a book has been written and 
Published about Warden Regan, entitled 
“Warden Regan, of Joliet," authored by 
Gladys A. Erickson, a native of Jolet, III., and 
a Chicago newspaper woman; and 

Whereas the book authored by Miss Erick- 
son will serve to spread the achievements 

and unparalleled fame of the State of Illinois 
in dealing with society's incorrigible, and 
its forward program of maintaining maxi- 
mum security institutions; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of many who 
have seen advance copies of this book that 
if it is read by parents and juveniles 
throughout the country, it might serve as 
a definite deterrent to crime: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 70th General Assembly of the State 
of Minois. That we pay due tribute with 
this testimonial to Warden Regan as one of 
the State's most devoted and illustrious pub- 
lic seryants and to Miss Erickson for narrat- 
ing the unusual story of one of the world’s 
toughest prisons and its great warden; that 
suitable copies of this resolution, properly 
printed and engrossed be sent to Warden 
Regan and Miss Erickson; and that a copy 
of this resolution and the book, Warden 
Regan, of Joliet, be made a permanent part 
of the record of the Ilinois Historical So- 
ciety, and such other copies of the book as 
may be deemed necessary be made available 
as part of the Illinois State Library for all 
to read. 


Big End of Television Needs Regulating, 
Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
directed the attention of our colleagues 


to the proposed action by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System to discontinue its 
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television affiliation with station WCHS— 
TV in Charleston, W. Va. 

The following editorial; which ap- 
peared in the May 15, 1957, issued of the 
Charleston Gazette, points out “the life- 
and-death hammerlock the Federal 
Communications Commission exerts over 
individual stations while the networks 
are left to their own designs—often at 
the expense of the general public.” The 
editorial follows: 

Bic END or TELEVISION NEEDS REGULATING, 

Too 


Among the absurdities prevalent in the 
world of television is the life-and-death ham- 
merlock the Federal Communications Com- 
mission exerts over individual stations while 
the networks are left to their own designs— 
often at the expense of the general public. 

A case at point is the recent action of 
CBS-TV in being able to tell WCHS-TV—a 
faithful affillate—and the viewers it serves 
that after July 1, 1958, both can jolly well 
look elsewhere for their CBS television fare. 

To date, no reasonable explanation for this 
move has been advanced by CBS. In fact, 
the callous indifference of this network to 
facts and public opinion deserves to be in- 
vestigated by Congress. If this is the way 
CBS-TV wishes to plunder a market and a 
Teliable little business, then certainly the 
time has arrived when the Federal Govern- 
ment should take steps to prevent future 
pernicious, public-be-damned tactics, 

The entire transaction smacks of a deal 
between big business interests concerned 
more in selfish motives than in serving the 
public. There is reason to suspect it was 
consummated prior to the purchase of 
WHTN-TV in Huntington by the Cowles 
management, wealthy owners of multiple 
newspapers, radio stations, television out- 
lets, and national magazines. 

Without a CBS agreement to move its 
franchise to WHTN-TYV, it shatters reality 
to presume the Cowles organization would 
have bought an insignificant station which 
was making scarcely a dent in viewership 
surveys. Only with such an assurance could 
the present WHIN-TV owners accept the 
“risk,” t 

Quite pertinent, we think, is the easy 
manner in which Cowles is able to tie up 
with CBS-TV (this makes the fifth affiliation 
we believe) and it would seem to be a matter 
of legitimate inquiry to discover to what 
extent these vast public opinion mediums 
intermesh. 

Since the small operator in television is 
subject to rigid governmental control for a 
number of worthwhile reasons, it doesn’t 
make sense to allow giants in the business 
to gobble up these independents at will— 
and that is exactly what is taking place in 
Charleston. 

The lifting of the CBS-TV franchise here 
is the sorry spectacle of big business scut- 
tung little business to the detriment of the 
Public good. This cannot and should not 
be tolerated. 

Before more little scalps are added to net- 
Work pelts Congress should act. Despite 
What President Stanton and his coterie of 
directors may think, television is more than 
& mere dollars-and-cents proposition. The 
entire industry must have the confidence 
of the people, and as a public information 
medium it must be responsible to the peo- 
ple as well as to itself and its shareholders. 

The CBS-TV action in Charleston is arbi- 
trary, tyrannical, senseless, amoral, and irre- 
sponsible, and therefore deserves the atten- 
tion and application of Government regu- 
lation, 
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The Future of Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
Thomas Jefferson who, in the early days 
of our Republic, said: 

I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man. 


It was with that thought in mind that 
he also said: 

We are not acting for ourselves alone but 
for the whole human race. 


It is my belief that we will certainly be 
held accountable for dictator Nasser's 
victory over freedom-loving peoples. 
The following editorial, which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune, is 
“must” reading for all Americans: 

THE FUTURE or SUEZ 


Britain’s decision to permit its ships to use 
the Suez Canal was inevitable. Thanks to 
the United Nations the canal is open; thanks 
largely to the United States it is under 
Egyptian control. With Middle Eastern oil 
so vital London had little choice but to ac- 
cept use of the canal on whatever terms it 
could get. - 

But to equate British acceptance of Suez 
Canal conditions with British approval of 
them would be a serious error. Some meas- 
ure of the distontent is provided by the 
withdrawal of support from the Macmillan 
government on foreign-policy questions by 
eight Conservative members of Commons. 
Actually the disapproval runs even more 
deeply, for most Britons find Nasser’s single- 
handed control of the canal a bitter pill 
indeed. To Britain—and to all Western Eu- 
rope—the Suez Canal is a lifeline that pro- 
vides the continental nations with more 
than half their fuel-oil supplies. To place 
so important a link in the hands of a dic- 
tator—particularly one who is willing to 
work with the Soviets—endangers the wel- 
fare of Europe and, through it, the entire 
free world. Small wonder, then, that Cairo 
regards itself as having scored a tremendous 
victory in the general acceptance—France 
remains the only holdout—of its control of 
the Suez waterway. 

And yet there are strong indications that 
the last word has not been spoken on the 
Suez Canal. Prime Minister Macmillan him- 
self indicated this when he reaffirmed Brit- 
ain’s intention to press for a less one-sided 
settlement through the various international 
agencies available. The British also expect 
to maintain economic pressures on Egypt. 
And the possibility—which seems to be in- 
creasing—that Israel intends to test its 
rights in the canal may explode the issue 
once more. 

Beyond all these factors lie the basic dis- 
content of the West over a situation which 
leaves the canal's future Involved in inter- 
Arab rivalry and the Soviet effort to expand 
its influence into the Middle East. What it 
all boils down to is that Nasser has won a 
big victory. The West has suffered another 
painful demonstration of the impossibility 
of reasoning with an arrogant, power-thirsty 
dictator. Only force makes an impression on 
such people, And if power is lacking, or if 
the exercise thereof is impractical, then 
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there is no use of continued prattling that 
the U. N. can somehow win through with 
high-sounding principles. 

The plain fact is that Nasser had his way, 
and those who don't like it had better get 
to work on ways and means of applying the 
screws to the Egyptian boss. That means, 
among other things, to build tankers and 
ee 8e as substitutes for the Suez Canal. 

en Nasser, with a shrunken treasury. 
might learn something. 4 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


‘Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 


thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). z 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OY IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
« Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
Western Water and Power Conference, 
conducted at Salt Lake City, May 9 to 
11, by the Utah Cooperative Association, 


The Senator from Utah stoutly de- 
fended the administration's partnership 
approach to water resource development 
and received a warm round of applause 
at the conclusion of his remarks from 
the delegates who represented National 
Farmers Union organizations in more 
than a dozen States. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Speech delivered by the Senator from 
Utah be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Ger Everrpopy Prrcarno HAY 


(Address by Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Republican, ot Utah, before the Western 
Water and Power Conference in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, May 11, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman and friends of western water 
and power development, when it was an- 
nounced that I had accepted an invitation 
to be a speaker at this session, I ran into 
some criticism for doing so. To those who 
were dubious about my participation, I said, 
In effect, “I don't know many of the spokes- 
men for the National Farmers Union, but I 
do know Doug Simpson, the Utah president, 
& friend of many years, and some of the other 
Utahans in responsible positions in the Utah 
Furmers Union. In fact, a number of them 
are Republicans. So I feel that I can expect 
à bipartisan reception for my remarks. Fur- 
thermore, it will be a group of farmers, and 
being a farmer myself, I am sure that this 
group will respect and listen to a man who 
Speaks his mind honestly and openly.” 

And that’s what I expect to do here today. 

ermore, I believe that it won't take 

long for you to recognize that even with a 

Prepared text—to keep me somewhere within 

the time limit—you will have little difficulty 

in recognizing that even though I have been 
in the Congress for 10 years, in spirit and in 

Speech, I am not very far removed from my 

trult farm in Orem, Utah. 

Since I have identified myself as a fruit 
farmer from that fruitful oasis on Provo 
Bench, some of you may be wondering if I 
got a little mixed up on my use of metaphors 
in the title of my talk. Perhaps you are 
Wondering why I didn’t entitle my remarks, 

Let's Get Everybody Filling the Berry Cups,” 

or Let's Get Everybody on a Ladder With a 

Picking Bag.” Either of these alternative 

titles would have applied, but I felt that in 

any farm group, there was a little more affin- 
ity, a little more general acquaintance with 
hay fork—at least among my genera- 
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tlon—than with the pruning knife. Fur- 
thermore, some of my off-the-cuff remarks— 
which I warn you have sometimes exceeded 
the text itself—may get a little corny, and I 
thought that this product would mix a little 
better with alfalfa. 

Seriously, I have been greatly impressed 
with the program outlined for this meeting. 
Inasmuch as I have been kept extremely busy 
on other matters during this weekend visit, 
I have not been able to participate in your 
other sessions, as I would have liked to do. 
However, I have been impressed that you 
have assembled here some of the top author- 
ities in Utah and the Nation on water and 
power development. And I will be pleased 
to report to your organization’s critics that 
sitting beside me and Dr. Leland Olds on the 
platform here today is Ed Naughton, presi- 
dent of Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
and of Utah Power & Light Co. 

Also I am pleased that your other con- 
gressional guests included my colleague, 
Senator Wayne Morse, and Congressman 
Mike Kirwan. Senator Morse and I are on 
opposite sides of the fence on the high Hells 
Canyon issue, but I can assure you members 
from the upper Colorado River Basin that 
the senior Senator from Oregon has not 
joined other spokesmen for the Northwest 
in their unfair and unrelenting attacks upon 
the Colorado project, which has as its pri- 
mary objective not the production of low- 
cost power but the production of water for 
four-State desert area and low-cost byprod- 
uct power. MIKE Kirwan also deserves 
plaudits from the upper Colorado Basin 
States because of his public pledge to in- 
crease appropriations in the House for the 
Colorado project. I hope that he is success- 
ful in these pledged efforts. You may be 
assured that I am publicly pledged to make 
the same effort in the Senate. 

This reference to appropriations needs for 
just one river basin of the country leads di- 
rectly into the first major premise I wish to 
offer to you today. It is: Our needs for 
water and power development in this coun- 
try now and in the foreseeable future are 
tremendous, 

This is a point with which I am sure you 
have been amply impressed during your de- 
liberations during the past day and a half. 
Hence, I will implement this statement only 
briefly. 

The President's Cabinet-level Committee 
on Water Resource Development estimated 
that the total demand for water in the Na- 
tion will almost double by 1975. This tre- 
mendous need is based upon this breakdown 
of the major uses: 

Municipal and rural water supplies: Esti- 
mated need in 1975 of 25 billion gallons per 
day, as contrasted to 17 billion gallons per 
day used in 1950. This is an estimated in- 
crease of 50 percent. 

Direct industrial uses: Estimated need in 
1975 of 215 billion gallons of water per day, 
as contrasted with 80 billion gallons per day 
in 1950. An increase of 170 percent. 

Irrigation: Estimated need of 110 Dillion 
gallons per day in 1975 as contrasted with 
88 billion gallons per day in 1950. An in- 
crease of 25 percent. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Water and Power reported that while Con- 
gress had appropriated only $693,400,000 on 
water and power development up to 1910, its 
appropriations up to and through 1954 
totaled $14,300,000,000. Furthermore, the 


task force estimated that projects now au- 
thorized by Congress will cost about $18,494,- 
000,000, providing they are all built. Esti- 
mates by the task force of projects under 
discussion but not authorized would bring 
the total up to over $84 billion. 

In the current U. S. News and World Re- 
port, Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
reported that the Federal Government, un- 
der the partnership program, is trying to 
promote the construction of $40 billion 
worth of electric generating facilities in 
the next 10 years, and $94 billion worth in the 
next 20 years. This estimate includes trans- 
mission lines and distribution facilities as 
well as generating plants. 

Appropriations requested in the current 
budget for Federal natural resource devel- 
opment amount to slightly over & billion and 
a half, so we are doing something in this 
field in spite of the astronomical defense 
spending needs, J 

And to this farmer, all these amounts in 
multi-millions and billions still remain as- 
tronomical—even after 10 years of exposure 
to them. 

Make no mistake about it, then. Our needs 
for water resources and power development 
are tremendous, and they are going to cost us 
considerable money over the next half cen- 
tury. This hard, economic fact must be kept 
in mind while we consider the needs for and 
the economic justification of the many proj- 
ects before us, 

This program not only is vast, but it is one 
that demands advance planning and a con- 
tinuing program of construction. Our popu- 
lation and our needs for water and power 
grow every day, and if we don't get on with 
the job of bullding new facilities, we can 
suffer serious social and economic losses, 
We mush keep our construction and rehabili- 
tation program ahead of the needs. 

I am convinced that anyone who studies 
this problem will agree that the needs are 
vast and pressing. The problem that imme- 
diately presents itself, therefore, is Can 
we get the money for it?” That, gentlemen, 
is the eighty-four or the ninety-four billion 
dollar question, and leads to my second ma- 
jor premise, which is: Barring an armistice in 
the cold war—which does not seem likely— 
&ppropriations for public works will face 
continuing and intensive competition with 
other important governmental activities and 
with heavy defense costs. 

In other words, the chances are good that 
in the foreseeable future, we will not be able 
to get the public money that we would like 
to see devoted to resource development. 
This is reflected in current congresisonal con- 
sideration of the 1958 budget. And pros- 
pects for improvement for fiscal 1959 are not 
more favorable, if we are to succed in fur- 
ther reducing the national debt and pro- 
viding for tax reduction. And this is a bi- 
partisan observation, because pressures for 
reductions are coming from both major 
parties. 

With respect to resource development, this 
places the National Government in much the 
same position that many farmers find them- 
selyes in, They recognize needs for improv- 
ing the facilities on the farmstead to create 
new income and make the farm operation 
more efficient, or even to keep it from bank- 
ruptcy. At the same time, the farmer faces 
the problem of mounting costs and increased 
competition for the dollars that remain, if 
any, after taxes and other costs are paid. 

Now what does the farmer do under such 
circumstances? 
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If he is not as conservative as most farm- 
ers are in this part of the country, he might 
consider that the nedeed improvements are 
so important that it is worth a gamble on 
the future, even to the detriment of some 
other activities that he might otherwise 
finance. = 

But I think that most farmers would re- 
sist the temptation to plunge into large- 
scale inyestments without heed to inflation- 
ary or other budgetary ill effects, especi- 
ally if they were in debt to the same extent 
as is Uncle Sam. I believe that most farm- 
ers still have the problem I do of compre- 
hending the size of a $275 billion national 
debt. But I think that nearly all of us 
appreciate that while building up that tre- 
mendous debt, we have reduced the pur- 


chasing power of the dollar to 50 cents or 


less. It will be difficult enough to pay for 
needed resource development with 50-cent 
dollars, without making it more dificult by 
letting higher debt and acocmpanying infia- 
tion further reduce the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 


The course, therefore, that I think the’ 


average farmer would take toward solution 
of such a problem is to first assess the needs 
and determine the costs, and then to welgh 
the first priority improvements with all the 
other program expenditures proposed in the 
Presidential budget. In such an evaluation, 
1 think that most farmers, if given the op- 
portunity, could figure out a way to eliminate 
waste and reduce spending for nonessentials 
and to find money for a long-range improve- 
ment program. 

Such a process is going on In the executive 
branch, and in the Congress, and I think 
there are enough farmers in both branches to 
help the nonfarmer member come up with 
a sound answer in due time, assisted by con- 
siderable coaching from individuals and or- 
ganizations such as those represented here 
today. 

The next thing that a farmer would do in 
such circumstances, I believe, would be to 
get everybody into the act—to get everybody 
Pitching hay—or picking fruit, if you will. 
Farm improvements are not paid for by idle 
men or machinery. The whole farm plant 
must produce to its capacity if it is to pros- 
per to the maximum degree possible. 

This is an oversimplification of the posi- 
tion taken on water and power development 
by the Eisenhower administration, 

Since his selection in 1952 as a candidate 
for President, Mr. Eisenhower not only has 
been conscious of the tremendous need for 
water resource development, but also he has 
been sold on the importance of having all 
levels of government and private enterprise 
contribute to the desired results. 

I had the pleasure of discussing water with 
Candidate Eisenhower in Denver in the sum- 
mer of 1952, and I have had many other re- 
warding conversations with him on this sub- 
Ject since that time. Hence, I can testify to 
you that probably no other President has 
been more concerned with or better informed 
on the need for water resource development. 
We in the upper Colorado River basin are es- 


pecially grateful to the President, because his . 


firm and consistent support was absolutely 
decisive in obtaining authorization of the 
Colorado River storage project in 1956. And 
this project, as most of you are aware, was 
supported by all of the States involved and 
by the public power interests and the pri- 
vately owned public utilities of the region. 

In May of 1954, the President initiated a 
Cabinet-level study of water resource de- 
velopment. His letter of May 26, ordering 
the study, contained this estimate of the 
need for adéquate water resource develop- 
ment: 

“The conservation and use which we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of living of our citizens, 
If we are to continue to advance agricul- 
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turally and Industrially, we must make the 
best use of every drop of water which falls 
on our soil, or which can be extracted from 
the oceans.” 

In the next paragraph, after expressing the 
need for a comprehensive review of water 
policies and programs, he stated: “We must 
do this with a full realization that the 
States, communities, and private citizens are 
vitally concerned with the policies and ac- 
tions of the Federal Government.” 

The Cabinet-level committee's 1956 report 
On this study recognized the President's re- 
quest by this statement in the referral letter: 

“The policies set out in the report embody 
a framework within which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with State and local governments 
and other non-Federal interests, may co- 
operate to develop our water resources.” 

This reaffirmation of the President's part- 
nership policy follows a furrow plowed nearly 
a century ago by another distinguished Pres- 
ident—a Midwest lawyer-farmer named 
Abraham Lincoln. One of Lincoln’s basic 
Policies was set forth in this quotation: 
“The legitimate object. of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselves in their 
separate and Individual capacities. But in 
all that people can Individually do as well for 
themselves, government ought not to inter- 
Tere.” 

I don't think there are many in this 
group, or in any other farm organization, 
that would disagree with either of these 
basic positions. 

It may be possible, although the Commu- 
nist experiment seems to disprove it, to 
produce wheat or livestock more efficiently 
by breaking up our little farms, which are 
frequently economically hard pressed, and 
letting the corporate state run large collec- 
tive farms. But tough as our problems are 
and become, as farmers, I think it will be 
a long time—if ever—before any of us sug- 
gests that we should end private agriculture 
and turn everything over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And I don’t believe that anyone in 
this or any other farm organization is seri- 
ously suggesting that we are ready to aban- 
don the free enterprise system. 

Of course not. And what the President is 
doing in his partnership program is recog- 
nizing that privately owned public utility 
power—the only kind of power we knew in 
our pioneer days—is here to stay and inviting 
it to join all levels of government in utiliz- 
ing our water resources. 

The name of another Republican Presi- 
dent, who served a half century ago, is being 
used increasingly these days. And lest some 
people have come under the misapprehen- 
sion that our great trust-busting President 
Teddy Roosevelt was opposed to private en- 
terprise, I would like to read this quota- 
tion from a statement by that great President 
in the historic Conference of State Governors 
on May 13, 1908. 

In discussing the regulation of corpora- 
tions, he said: “Take such a matter as charg- 
ing rent for waterpower. My position has 
been simply that where a privilege, which 
may be of untold value in the future to the 
private individuals granted it, is asked from 
the Federal Government, that the Federal 
Government shall put on the grant a con- 
dition that it shall not be a grant in per- 
petulty. [Applause] Make the term long 
enough so that the corporation shall have an 
ample material reward. The corporation de- 
serves it. Give an ample reward to the cap- 
tains of industry, but not an indeterminate 
reward.“ 

So you can see that he, too, was suggest- 
ing a partnership approach to water re- 
source development. It is significant that 
he, too, was favoring the FPC licensing pro- 
gram of the type authorized by the Federal 
Power Commission in the Hells Canyon case. 
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The power permit there Is granted for only 
50 years. 

In my estimation, as a long-time supporter 
and admirer of Teddy Roosevelt, I believe 
that Teddy Roosevelt would have endorsed 
the Hells Canyon decision made by the FPC 
and sustained later by the Supreme Court. 
That action was an outgrowth of the far- 
reaching Federal Water Power Act of 1920, 
which his forward-looking resource utiliza- 
tion policies helped create, But more about 
this later. 

In. order to show the bipartisan flavor of 
these remarks, I would like to call to your 
attention the remarks of another well-known 
American President on the partnership 
policy. In a statement to Congress on Jan- 
uary 19, 1953, President Truman stated: 

“This job of getting our land and water 
developed. I repeat, is so big that we must 
enlist the participation of all agencies—Feri- 
eral, State, community, private enterprise. 
The results can be timely and economical 
only if States and communities invest their 
dollars, as well as the Federal taxpayer.” 

So you can see that Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike are on record for more than half 
a century favoring the general purposes of 
the “partnership approach” to water re- 
source development. I hope that this group 
will follow suit, even if you feel impelled to 
call it by some other, nonpolitical and non- 
controversial term. Let's get everybody 
pitching hay—not just Uncle Sam. 

Now, before closing, I would like to review 
briefly with you my stand on two major 
water-resource developments of recent years. 
I believe you will agree, if you examine the 
entire record, that my stand is consistent 
and is not incompatible with a sound pro- 
gram for water-resource development. 

The two projects, of course, are the Colo- 
rado River storage project and the high Hells 
Canyon project. I dealt with this subject 
at some length In the Senate last year, and 
the statement is available for reference in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recornp. Hence, I will 
hit only the highlights at this time, I link 
the two projects here not only because of 
their intense regional] interest, but also be- 
cause in seeking approval of high Hells 
Canyon, many of that project's supporters 
have been seeking to discredit the Colorado 
project, which won approval by the Congress. 

First of all, the Colorado River storage 
project is an extremely well-planned program 
for comprehensive water-resource develop- 
ment to benefit a four-State semidesert area. 
It will make it possible for the people of 
these four States to develop their last re- 
maining major water resource, a renewable 
water and energy resource made possible by 
watersheds in the upper basin which gather 
90 percent of the water that flows down the 
Colorado. The four upper basin States 
were allocated roughly half the flow of the 
river in an interstate compact drafted in 
1922, but they have been able to develop only 
one-third of their allocated half. Failure 
of the upper States to develop their allo- 
cated share of the river would mean that the 
water will be put to use in southern Cali- 
fornia or Mexico and the upper basin States 
forever denied access to it. X 

The upper Colorado legislation provides 
for an integrated program of reservoirs and 
water delivery facilities, planned on a basin- 
wide basis. This planning was financed by 
$10 million raised by the upper basin States 
through revenues from Hoover Dam power 
receipts and through State contributions. 
Roughly 99 percent of the project's capital 
costs will be reimbursed by area water and 
power users, with interest paid on two-thirds 
of the project costs, allocated to municipal 
and industrial water and power preduction. 

Power will be produced as a byproduct at 
the tremendous storage dams required to 
guarantee downstream delivery commit- 
ments to the lower basin and Mexico, Costs 
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of power at the largest project producer— 
Gien Canyon Dam—are estimated at 4.7 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, but project power will be 
sold at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour to help 
provide revenues for water development, 

State rights to the waters involved are pro- 
tected by 2 interstate compacts, 1 for 
the entire river, and another 1 for the 
upper basin only. Operation of the project 
to meet these compact provisions is one of 
the major deterrents to development of this 
program by private enterprise. 

Construction is already underway on Glen 
Canyon Dam, where costs are working out at 
20 percent less than the engineers’ estimates, 
based on the first two project contracts. 

Now let's take a look at the high Hells 
Canyon project. 

This is not a comprehensive, basinwide 
water-development project. It is primarily 
a power project, with associated flood-con- 
trol benefits. The legislation authorizes no 
reclamation projects as such, and provides no 
Tunds for reclamation development until 
after the power features are paid for in 50 
years. I might add that such funds also 
could be made available from the 3-dam 
development in 50 years,.because that is the 
extent of the licensing period. 

The Corps of Engineers in 1948 recom- 
mended a fiood-control reservoir of 2,300,000 
acre-feet at this site. The proposed capacity 
of the high dam, however, is approximately 
4 million acre-feet. 

Water user groups in the State of Idaho 
have protested against the building of a 4- 
million-acre-foot storage vessel on the Snake 
River at that point, because it Is located too 
Tar downstream to permit any possible diver- 
sion for consumptive use of water in Idaho, 

ore, they feel that this large storage 
body, used to regulate river flow for power 
Production at several large hydro plants 
downstream, would be a threat to Idaho's 
Water rights and future expansion of uses. 
Idaho has been demanding ratification of an 
interstate compact to protect her rights on 
the Snake River, but Washington and Oregon 
Steadfastly refuse to grant such protection, 
in spite of the precedent-setting action on 
the Colorado River in the 1920's. 

The power head of 602 feet on that section 
of the river can be utilized either by con- 
struction of a single dam or by use of mul- 
tiple dams that accomplish substantially the 
Same purpose, In either case, power output 
and costs are comparable. Flood-control 
Storage capacity is less on the 3-dam 
Plan, but it is deemed adequate if supple- 
sa gi by water storage elsewhere in the 

asin. 

After the Federal project was proposed, a 
privately owned public utility, the Idaho 
Power Co. announced that the people of 
Idaho badly needed power and that the com- 
Pany would like to build the 3-dam proj- 
ect in the Hells Canyon reach of the river. 
Applications for licenses were filed under the 
Federal Water Power Act of 1920, a far- 
Teaching conservation law proposed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and passed during 
the Wilson administration, and expanded in 
its powers during the Franklin Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

The FPC studied the Idaho Power proposal 
for 2-years and issued the customary 50-year 
license for the 3-dam project. This action 
was reviewed and pustained recently by the 
Supreme Court. 

Idaho Power began construction of two of 
the dams shortly after the FPC license was 
awarded. Some 20 to 30 million have been 
invested In this project and power production 
is scheduled for 1958. 

In spite of this reasonable and legal pro- 
Cedure, some people are now demanding that 
We stop that federally authorized and super- 
vised program, and throw away the time, 
Money, and effort that has been expended so 
tar. This would be adding many millions 
Sf dollars to the costs of the Federal project, 

use I presume that Idaho Power would 
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have to be compensated both for the invest - 
ment made and for the delay the company 


Would suffer in obtaining the needed power 


that it is providing legally and could have 
on the line in 1958. 

In addition, the taxpayers of the country— 
and that means you and me and our neigh- 
bors—would have to put up more than a half 
billion dollars to build a Federal dam and 
necessary transmission lines in the same 
area. Does that make good sense to you? 

And lest anyone here may be under the 
misapprehension that our good neighbors in 
the Northwest have been discriminated 
against in the area of water-resource devel- 
opment, let me put your fears at rest. Quite 
the contrary is true. The two States of Ore- 
gon and Washington are only one twenty- 
fourth of the 48 States, but they have re- 
ceived one-fifth of all reclamation construc- 
tion funds and one-seventh of all flood-con- 
trol and nayigation-construction funds. In 
addition, these two States have a backlog of 
$1,828,717,000 in authorized flood-control and 
navigation projects—one-fourth of all the 
outstanding authorized projects In the 48 
States. Furthermore, Oregon and Washing- 
ton were given an additional $136,012,000 in 
new or expanded projects in the omnibus 
flood-control and navigation bill recently 
passed by the Senate. 

The Northwest Public Power Association 
has recommended appropriation of $2%4 bil- 
lion for Federal power construction in the 
Northwest during the next 20 years. To fully 
develop the power resources of the Columbia 
River, it will require investment of another 
five to six billions. 

Yes, they have a genuine need for much 
water resource development in the North- 
west and I have supported their projects for 
many years and expect to continue doing so. 
But I balked when, in addition to the largesse 
granted, we were asked to tear down a pri- 
vate project under construction at Hells Can- 
yon and spend a half-billion dollars we do 
not have to spend for a Federal project that 
accomplishes little more than the private 
project. In addition to this wasteful de- 
struction of a going project, we would be 
foregoing nearly a half-billlon dollars in tax 
revenues that could well go toward paying 
for vital water-resource projects in the 
Northwest and elsewhere. To this farmer, 
that just doesn't constitute good horse sense. 
. The three-dam project will produce almost 
as much power at the project site and at 
about the same cost or less than at the high 
dam. This may surprise you, because you 
have heard a lot about 2-mlll power at Hells 
Canyon, and you have heard derogatory com- 
ments on the high costs of producing private 
power. But don't let anyone kid you. 

It is true that power from the proposed 
high Hells Canyon Dam would be sold for 
a little more than 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
But it will be sold below actual cost, because 
the costs of generation at the dam site and 
transmission facilities will make the true 
costs of high Hells Canyon power more than 
twice the proposed 2-mill sales price. 

How can they do this? Well, I belleve 
that they accomplish this by putting the 
power into the Bonneville system and ap- 
plying a system wholesale rate, established 
at or near the 2-mill level largely because 
power from depression-bullt projects on the 
Columbia River produced energy for less 
than that amount. Since completion of 
those early dams, however, virtually every 
project built on the Columbia has produced 
power at a cost greater than 2 mills, and 
the added energy has been sold therefore be- 
low actual cost. This sales policy has largely 
nullified the low-cost advantage of those 
early subsidized projects, which otherwise 
might have yielded excess revenues for water 
development. 

As an example of such helow-cost sales 
I cite the Hungry Horse project, a very good 
project bullt on a Columbia River tribu- 
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tary in the State of Montana. Power from 
this project costs 3.76 mills to generate and 
transmit. But what is it sold at? Why 
most of the power —61½ million worth—is 
sold to Anaconda Aluminum Co. for 1.72 
mills a kilowatt-hour, or less than half cost. 
Another million dollars’ worth of power is 
sold to Montana Power Co. at 2.49 mills, or 
one-third less than cost. 

You people will be interested to learn that 
power pricing for co-ops and REA’s is more 
realistic. These groups, which you farmers 
own, by and large, and all of which use rela- 
tively small quantities of power, pay an aver- 
age of from 3.24 to 3.55 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, or roughly twice what the great Ana- 
conda Aluminum Co. pays. d 

Similar pricing policies would, I presume, 
apply at high Hells Canyon, because power 
from this proposed project would be sold 
through the same Bonneville system. 

There has been a considerable outcry 
recently about the so-called subsidy given 
the Idaho Power Co. in the rapid amortiza- 
tion granted by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. Now I did not come here to defend 
this tax amortization program, or to defend 
any private utilfty. But the facts are that 
this law was instituted by a Democrat Con- 
gress, and it has been perpetuated by the 
Democrat 84th Congress, and, so far at 
least by the Democrat 85th Congress. I 
believe there undoubtedly are needs for 
changes in this legislation, beyond the cur- 
tailments made voluntarily by the Agency, 
and it may be that these changes now will 
be made. 

But lest you become too Indignant at what 
is being done for Idaho Power, let me tell 
you first that some 900 private utilities have 
had the same kind of treatment. Also let me 
tell what is done for big corporation in the 
Pacific Northwest, apparently with the 
knowledge and approbation of the North- 
west supporters of the high Hells Canyon 
project. 

The below-cost power concession granted 
by the Bonneville power system to Anaconda 
Aluminum Co., to which I referred previ- 
ously, amounts to a subsidy of more than 
$100 million over the 50-year repayment pe- 
riod, based upon the price at which this 
power is sold in relation to actual costs at 
Hungry Horse. In addition, the Federal 
Government granted this firm a rapid tax 
amortization of $55,378,000, or 85 percent of 
the total cost of the aluminum plant built 
by Anaconda at Butte, Mont. 

From the same project, Montana Power 
gets a million dollars’ worth of power at a 
rate one-third below actual cost. This 
represents a 50-year subsidy to that private 
utility of roughly $16 million. This firm 
also received rapid tax amortizations, three 
to be exact, between 1951 and 1956. The 
total amount amortized was $11,285,000, or 
nearly half of the firm’s investment in new 
power facilities. 

It is also significant that both of these large 
corporations have firm contracts for this 
power—with no withdrawal provision for 
recall of the contract energy to meet the 
needs of preference customers downstream. 
This, too, apparently is satisfactory to the 
Northwest groups backing high Hells Canyon 
and damning Idaho Power, except that they 
won't offer the same terms at Hells Canyon 
to the State of Idaho. 

Farther down on the river, similar advan- 
tages have been granted to Harvey Machine 
Co., which built a large aluminum plant at 
The Dalles, Oreg. This company was aided 
by a grant of a rapid tax amortization cer- 
tificate for $55,462,000, or 85 percent of the 
cost of the plant. This was objected to by no 
one, so a charitable Bonneville Power Sys- 
tem granted the firm a rate of 1.72 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for power that costs 3.4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour to generate and transmit. 
Hence, in addition to the so-called subsidy 
reflected in the rapid tax amortization, 
Harvey Machine received a below-cost power 
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subsidy which will amount to something like 
$300 million in 50 years, 

This type of public generosity apparently 
is fine in the States of Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington, but reprehensible in the State 
of Idaho. 

In referring to these power pricing sub- 
sidies, I do not wish to reflect any criticism 
upon the companies or the Federal agencies 
involved. So far as I know, this was all done 
legally and aboveboard. In fact, I believe 
that the backers of Federal power in the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be able to give you con- 
vincing explanations of how it is both reason- 
able and necessary to pour into the system 
large quantities of 4.5 mill power from high 
Hells Canyon and sell it for slightly over 2 
mills. My farmer's mind has not been able 
to comprehend how that can be done and 
continued in project after project on the 
Columbia River, without ultimately penaliz- 
ing the REA's, municipal power system, priv- 
ate utilities and all other nonindustrial users 
of power in the Pacific Northwest system. 
I have given notice that I plan to ask for a 
review of Bonneville pricing policies to as- 
certain that the smaller power users in that 
area are being given the benefits to which 
they are entitled. 

I could go on and amplify this subject at 
greater length, but it is scheduled for future 
airing on the Senate floor, so I will resume 
this continuing debate in Washington. 

In closing, I wish to commend your or- 
ganization for its merited interest in water 
resource and power development. Let us all 
maintain and expand that interest, seeking 
always for the facts, and supporting move- 
ments on the basis of principle and need, and 
not from uninformed bias or misdirected 
emotion. And as we work and study in this 
field, let us give heed to the wise admonition 
of President Eisenhower, which I repeat 
because of its timeliness and significance: 

“The conservation and use which we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of living of our citizens. 
If we are to continue to advance agricul- 
turally and industrially, we must make the 
best use of every drop of water which falls 
on our soll, or which can be extracted from 
the oceans.” 

I also wish to commend to you another 
admonition on water resource development, 
which I first saw carved into a plaque on a 
monument erected on the Holland coast to 
commemorate the closing of the last gap in 
the great Zuider Zee dike, which reclaimed 
from the sea a tremendous acreage in that 
low country. The monument contains this 
mottor of an industrious people who have 
met and overcome the world’s greatest prob- 
Jems in land reclamation. 

“A nation that lives builds for the future.” 

Let us emulate our ancestors who con- 
quered the desert and the equally courageous 
Dutch people, who have to conquer the rag- 
ing seas themselves to permit adequate utili- 
vation of their natural resources. Let us 
have the vision and the courage and the 
tenacity to develop the resources of the good 
earth, and to build for the future that our 
children and their children deserve, 

Thank you very much, 


Stahmann Farms, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in to- 
day's New York Times, Friday, May 17, 
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1957, there is a wonderful article with 
reference to my State entitled “Farm 
Empire Is Built on Pecans.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this article, 
written by my good friend Byron Por- 
terfield, may be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farm Income Is BUILT on PECANS 
(By Byron Porterfield) 

Las Cruces, N. Mex.—A virtual empire, 
built on the rich meat of pecans, is fluorish- 
ing here in the drowsy air of southern New 
Mexico. It was started in 1926 when Deane 
F. Stahmann, Sr., first farmed 150 acres of 
land that he had hacked out of the sand 
dunes and tough mesquite along the Rio 
Grande. 

Today, Stahmann Farms, Inc., has the 
largest grove of cultivated pecan trees in 
the world. It will harvest and process 3,- 
500,000 pounds of shelled pecans this year 
from 96,000 trees set in rows on 4,000 acres 
of irrigated land. 

The average age of the trees is 17 years. 
It is estimated that production will reach 
10 million pounds a year within 8 years. 

Every foot of space on the farm is utilized. 
Cotton has been planted on 900 acres be- 
tween rows of the trees. Alfalfa and rye 
grass between the cotton and trees are 
grazed to the ground by 200,000 white Chi- 
nese geese, which snap up weeds and grass 
shoots but not the cotton plants. 

Another thriving feature is the production 
of pecan nursery stock. The specially de- 
veloped seedlings are in great demand by 
nurseries and other commercial growers 
throughout the Southwest. 

TRIMMINGS ARE SOLD 


Even the trunks and branches of trees 
being thinned in the grove have a commer- 
cial value, Cut up and bundled according 
to length and size, they are sold through re- 
tail outlets for use in outdoor grills and bar- 
becue pits. 

Stahmann's most recent venture involved 
30,000 chickens producing fifty cases of eggs 
a day in two air conditioned chicken houses. 
Plans have been made to increase this opera- 
tion to at least 150,000 chickens. 

The operation has a central office build- 
ing, two pecan-shelling plants, a cotton gin, 
a slaughtering and quick-freeze plant for 
geese, blacksmith shop, machine shop and a 
store. Mr. Stahmann, a lean, vigorous man 
in his midfifties, directs the overall opera- 
tion. He is aided by his two sons, Deane Jr. 
and William. 

The father incorporated his holdings in 
1946. Each son was made a vice president 
in charge of certain departments. Mr. Stah- 
mann is president and general manager. 

The office man is John D. Chandley, con- 
troller since the company was formed. In 
addition to keeping tabs on finances and 
personnel, he maintains a detailed, first-hand 
knowlede of every working phase. 

DISEASE AT MINIMUM 


Pecans are produced at Stahmann Farms 
through controlled (irrigation) conditions, 
Diseases and insects are at a minimum in the 
area's high, dry climate, irrigation is from 
Rio Grande reservoirs when there's water; 
from 20 wells on the property that can pro- 
duce 2,500 gallons a minute each when there 
isn't. 

Del Cerro (Spanish for “of the highlands”), 
the trade name for Stahmann pecans, is well 
known among brokers in the trade through- 
out the country. Most of the Del Cerro pro- 
duction is handled in bulk through the 
brokerage concern of Stewart Risdon Co., 99 
Hudson Street, New York. The company dis- 
tributes to makers of ice cream, candy and 
bakery products, 
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These include the Borden Co., General 
Baking Co., Horn & Hardart Co., Continental 
Baking Co., and the Ward Baking Co. 

The entire production of quick-frozen 
geese, weighing 7 to 8 pounds each, is mar- 
keted through Armour & Co, The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report for 1956 on 
slaughtering plants shows Stahmann's to be 
the largest producer of geese in the country. 


Prayer Pilgrimage for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is ap- 
propriate that there should be noted 
here today the presence in Washington 
of some thousands of Americans who will 
meet in front of a national shrine, the 
Lincoln Memorial, this afternoon as a 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom, 

There are some who have doubted the 
wisdom and others the efficacy of this 
pilgrimage. But I have every expecta- 
tion that it will be truly a pilgrimage for 
prayer by patriotic Americans exercis- 
ing their right to peaceably assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances, as provided by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

We would be remiss, I believe, if we 
did not recognize this pilgrimage as the 
expression of the agonizing trial of a 
people among the American people. Vio- 
lence and defiance of the law in some 
areas and the struggle over the Supreme 
Court’s decision on desegregation of pub- 
lic schools have dramatized and intensi- 
fied their struggle. I know the deep and 
sincere concern with which some here 
from the South, and millions whom they 
represent, regard this issue, and I have 
no doubt that an equally great prayer 
pilgrimage, equally sincere, could come 
here from that quarter. The point is 
that it is this marshaling of forces 
within the terms of the Constitution and 
our laws which has for almost a hundred 
years resolved domestic issues, deep and 
serious as they may be. I feel, therefore, 
that the Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
should be regarded with respect; for 
which it represents is to bring home to 
all of us the deep suffering caused by 
the denial of civil rights, wherever they 
may be denied, to a broad section of the 

erican people, notwithstanding the 
Constitution and the laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix a message 
to the pilgrimage from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crark] and myself. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wasninoton, D. C., May 17, 1957, 
PRAYER PILGRIMAGE FOR FREEDOM, NAACP, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Deeply regret our schedules prevent ad- 
dressing prayer pilgrimage today, We send 
greetings and best wishes to all in attend- 
ance at prayer pilgrimage for freedom. The 
right of our citizens to peacably assemble 
and petition the Government for redress of 
deep grievances is one of the most precious 
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rights secured by our Constitution and citi- 
zens are entitled to respect as well as pro- 
tection in its exercise, The spirit of your 
meeting reflects what we believe to be the 
spirit of a great majority of our country to 
support the achievement of civil rights leg- 
isiation this session of Congress. There is 
a real fight here both for minimal civil- 
rights measures and to change the Senate 
rule which allows filibusters that have killed 
the chances for civil-rights legislation be- 
fore. We both assure you that we will give 
these measures our strong support on & bi- 
partisan basis. We present our respects to 
Roy Wilkins, A. Philip Randolph, and Rev. 
Martin L. King and to the great audience at 
the Lincoln Memorial today. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
United States Senator, 
Jacon K. JAVITS, 
United States Senator. 


Housing Act of 1957 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend 
and amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for other 
Purposes. 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
Permission to reyise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, with 
due respect to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House, that has 
brought out this bill, I have a few re- 
Marks that I should like to direct to the 
attention of this committee with regard 
to the act of 1946 which established the 
Standing committees of the House. 

In the 1946 Reorganization Act the 
Congress in its wisdom decided that 
there should be a committee of the House 
of Representatives to handle the affairs 
of veterans. The Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee was specifically created as one of 
the 19 standing committees of the House. 
There is no comparable committee in the 
Senate. There have been from time to 
time special committees set up in the 
House whose aim and purpose has been 
to deprive the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee of some of its jurisdiction. 

Whether you realize it or not, I believe 
there are forces in this country that 
Would do away with the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee in the House and would do away 
With veterans’ preference or any act 
Which has given to the men and women 
Who have served in the armed forces of 
the United States any special privilege. 

I know there is a feeling in some of the 
Committees that if they can only get a 
little angle of veterans’ preference in a 
bill, it will enable them to get their bill 
Passed. 

When the distinguished chairman of 
dur Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
Called the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
together in executive session concerning 
this bill, the one thing that stood out in 
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the minds of all the members of that 
committee was the fact that the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. Committee had seriously 
considered what should be done with re- 
gard to veterans’ housing and had 
turned down proposals to increase the 
interest rates and that another standing 
committee of the House had added to a 
housing bill, which is not basically for 
veterans but primarily for the banking 
and home-building trades, a veterans’ 
preference provision for the purpose of 
making their bill more attractive and 
possibly getting the bill through the 
House. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
unanimously decided that they would op- 
pose this bill, unless all provisions with 
regard to veterans were taken out of it. 
I may say that I would even go so far as 
to oppose the amendment which was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the so-called 
Talle substitute sponsored by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. TALLE]. I feel that 
the approach taken by. this member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee is 
much sounder than the proposal pro- 
posed by the full committee and better 
for our veterans. 

I take this position mainly because 
first, it will mean a liberalized FHA pro- 
gram which will give veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955, and who are pres- 
ently ineligible for VA housing benefits 
the same right and chance to buy a home 
as any other person who has a sufficient 
downpayment and who meets the credit 
requirements. The downpayment sched- 
ule in the Talle substitute is much more 
realistic and, in my opinion, will be of 
great assistance to all home buyers, as 
well as providing a stimulus to the home- 
building industry. 

Secondly, I think it is very important 
that the national service life-insurance 
trust fund be kept intact, its sanctity 
preserved, and that the present mode of 
investment be continued. The Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs held full and 
rather lengthy hearings on a number of 
bills which had as their main purpose 
the use of this trust fund for providing 
additional money for direct loans or pro- 
viding a secondary market for guaran- 
teed loans. The comimttee, after the 
conclusion of the hearings, met in ex- 
ecutive session and rejected these pro- 
posals, and rightly so. Despite this fact, 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reported a bill with the provision 
therein which would permit the use of 
this trust fund for housing loans. This 
is a matter which is most important from 
a precedent standpoint. If $1 billion is 
used today for these housing loans, it 
will be only a short time before money 
is siphoned off of this source, and after 
that some other substitute project will 
find it necessary to levy on the resources 
of the social-security fund, or the civil- 
service retirement fund, or some other 
trust fund maintained by the Federal 
Government. Once this dam is broken, 
there is no stopping place, and the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury is certainly 
correct in telling our committee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee that 
he would recommend a veto of legisla- 
tion which contained such a proposal. 
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The Talle substitute does not use na- 
tional service life-insurance money, 
which is another reason why I am sup- 
porting it. = 

Tied into the matter which I have 
mentioned above is the matter of juris- 
diction of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, We have clear and definite au- 
thority over the loan-guaranty program 
of the Veterans’ Administration, as well 
as the direct-loan operations. We also 
have contro] of the trust fund for the 
payment of future death payments on 
insurance, I would be remiss in my 
duties as a member of this committee 
if I did not resist, along with all of the 
other members of our committee, this 
invasion of our jurisdiction, and by strik- 
ing from the bill as reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee all 
reference to veterans’ housing and the 
use of the national service life-insurance 
trust fund. 

I have had some experience in the 
banking field and there has been much 
talk here and in the hearings about the 
question of discounting of mortgages. 
It is a practice which is universally con- 
demned and almost universally practiced. 
The investigation which our committee 
has conducted. and the experience of 
others in this field clearly indicates that 
discounting is a matter which cannot be 
controlled centrally here in Washington. 
Discounts vary greatly between areas 
with the highest discount activity being 
found on the west coast. If the Con- 
gress should enact a law prohibiting 
more than 2 or 3 points of discount even 
those loans which are not being made 
today subject to a discount would un- 
doubtedly grow to the maximum dis- 
count permitted by the legislation, The 
mortgage money situation is improving, 
if we can believe the information which 
we read daily in economic publications. 
If the money market is improving there 
will be a lowering of the discount and in 
many areas a complete elimination. 

The bill which the committee previ- 
ously reported and which the House 
passed, H. R. 4602, dovetails into the 
proposal which I am supporting today. 
The bill which the House has already 
passed relates entirely and exclusively 
to direct loans granted by the Veterans’ 
Administration in rural areas and in 
small towns below 30,000 in population. 
This is the place where the greatest need 


is for loans of this type, and with the 


liberalized Federal Housing Administra- 
tion program with lower downpayments 
and with more money available for the 
operations of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the housing program as 
a whole will have been given a sizable 
boost and nearly all individuals who de- 
sire homes should be able to obtain them. 

It is always pleasant to find one’s self 
with such strong support for a position 
he has taken. In this instance it is grat- 
ifying to note that the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the four veterans’ organizations, and a 
large section of the banking fraternity 
together with other lenders and home 
builders all oppose H. R. 6659 in the form 
which it was reported to the House. 

The veterans’ organizations have 
largely taken their position on the basis 
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that the enactment of H. R. 6659 as re- 
ported would have the practical effect 
of destroying the sound veterans’ hous- 
ing program already established and 
being administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

It is significant to note that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, in reporting H. R. 
6659, pointed out that the enactment of 
this bill would not be in accord with the 
program of the President, which is the 
strongest language an agency can use 
in reporting on a particular piece of 
legislation. Similar criticisms have 
been made by other organizations which 
I have indicated and I want to reiterate 
again that, in my opinion, the only 
worthwhile solution to this question is 
the adoption of the Talle substitute. 

Before closing I would like to call to 
the attention of the Members the Vet- 
erans’ Administration loan experience in 
1957. In the month of January there 
were over 46,000 guaranteed loans. In 
the month of February, 35,706, and in the 
month of March more than 31,000—in- 
terest was at 4% percent for these loans 
even though many of these loans repre- 
sent prior commitments made before the 
FHA rate was raised to 5 percent. Our 
committee has been advised by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that the Veterans’ 
Administration with money remaining at 
4 percent in 1957 expects to have ap- 
proximate requests for 330,000 houses in 
1957. Loan applications are expected to 
total 275,000 and I submit that while 
these figures do represent a decrease the 
fact must not be lost sight of that most 
World War II veterans have obtained 
the homes which they are going to use 
and that it is unlikely that there will be 
any large market from this single group 
in the future except in those instances 
where the families have expanded and 
the need for larger homes is apparent. 

I do hope that the Talle substitute will 
be adopted. 


Challenge to Mideast Policy — The 
Suez Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
change of correspondence with Under 
Secretary of State Christian Herter con- 
cerning the United States position in the 
Suez Canal. It relates to Senate Resolu- 
tion 123, sponsored by myself, and the 
Senator from Maryland [ Mr. Bratt], the 
Senator from Hlinois [Mr. DoucLas], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY |], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives}, and the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
NEUBERGER), 

I shall seek in every way open to me 
to get our Government to back Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Norway, West Germany, Australia, and 
all other major users of the Suez Canal 
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in finding alternate means for transit 
of their essential commerce. The key 
to Mideast peace and hope is to see that 
Colonel Nasser does not control alone 
the jugular vein of free Europe—the Suez 
Canal, but instead shares control with 
the principal users. The free world dare 
not relinquish this position. It is the out- 
standing challenge to our leadership in 
the Mideast, 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LETTER From SENATOR JAvirs To UNDER SEÇ- 
RETARY OP STATE CHRISTIAN HERTER 


APRIL 8, 1957. 

Dear Curis: Enclosed herewith you will 
please find resolution introduced last Thurs- 
day urging our Government to consult with 
the major Suez Canal users “for the purpose 
of considering collective action to establish 
and internationalize alternate means and 
routes for assuring to the free world its nor- 
mal petroleum supplies and conduct of its 
commerce normally moving through the Suez 
Canal.” The sponsors have already requested 
hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I am enclosing herewith from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the remarks made upon 
the occasion of the introduction of this 
resolution, 

I deeply believe that Colonel Nasser's po- 
litical control of the Suez Canal is a most 
active threat to United States peace ob- 
jectives. It is also a major overt manifesta- 
tion of Communist machinations. The reso- 
lution was introduced with the hope that 
every agency of Government may help to see 
that we are not found wanting in meeting 
this challenge. 

Sincerely, 
Jacon K. Javits, 
“i United States Senator, 
LETTER FROM UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
SENATOR Javits 


May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javrrs, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Jack: The Department wishes to 
thank you for your interest in the Suez 
Canal problem and your desire to be of help 
in seeking a satisfactory settlement. The 
Department notes that the resolution which 
you have introduced (8. R. 120) has two 
objectives, the convening of a “conference 
of nations engaged in international trade for 
the purpose of considering collective action 
to establish and internationalize means and 
routes for assuring to the free world its 
normal petroleum supplies,” etc., and to 
“support an effective action within the 
United Nations to preserve freedom of transit 
through the Suez Canal for the peaceful 
commerce” of all nations. 

The United States Government has been 
giving extensive study to the petroleum re- 
quirements of the free world; it has at- 
tempted to assess carefully the anticipated 
growth of these requirements, the signifi- 
cance of the Middle East in meeting these 
needs, and the adequacy of existing and 
planned transport facilities for the move- 
ment of Middle East petroleum into free 
world markets. All available information 
indicates that the bulk of the additional 
petroleum required to meet the anticipated 
growth of free world petroleum require- 
ments will have to come from the Middle 
East where most of the world's proven re- 
serves lie. Therefore, the Department be- 
lieves that not only must Midle East transit 
facilities be expanded, but that the con- 
struction of new pipeline routes with new 
port outlets appears to be necessary. 

The subject of free world petroleum re- 
quirements is being studied intensively by 
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a great many other governments, particu- 
larly in Western Europe, and some aspects of 
the problem are already being jointly con- 
sidered by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, These governments 
and international petroleum producers gen- 
erally share the views set forth above. A 
number of international petroleum producers 
are now actively considering the construction 
of a major pipeline system from the Persian 
Gulf to an outlet in Turkey on the Medi- 
terranean. 

With particular reference to the Suez 
Canal, the United States has actively sought, 
in and out of the United Nations, agreement 
on ways to establish an internationally ac- 
ceptable arrangement for its operation, In 
particular, we have urged that any system 
envisaged for the canal meet the six re- 
quirements approved by the Security Council 
on October 13, 1956. In view of the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal and the release by the 
Government of Egypt of a set of proposals 
to govern its operations, the United Sfates 
thought it appropriate to request a meeting 
of the Security Council on April 24, 1957, at 
which time the United States and other 
members of the Council could express their 
views on the regime now proposed by Egypt 
for the Canal. As noted in these discussions, 
the United States does not believe the Egyp- 
tian declaration in its present form ade- 
quately meets the six requirements of the 
Security Council; in particular, it lacks pro- 
visions for organized and systematic coopera- 
tion between Egypt and the users. There is 
no assurance that the six requirements will 
in fact be implemented. The United States 
recognizes, however, that the manner in 
which the Egyptian declaration is imple- 
mented and interpreted will determine 
Egypt's intent and whether confidence 
among the users of the Canal can be estab- 
lished. The United States belleves that the 
system proposed by Egypt should be con- 
sidered provisional at this time and that the 
Council should remain seized of this matter 
while the system is tried out in practice. 

I believe that the action which the United 
States Government is taking to meet the 
problems arising from Egypt’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal Company is consonant with the 
objectives of your resolution, but that it can 
be accomplished without a conference of 
nations as you suggest. 

Most sincerely, 
CHRISTIAN A. Herren, 
Acting Secretary. 


Daylight Saving Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from the Honorable Herschel Lashko- 
witz, mayor of the city of Fargo, N. Dak., 
and a resolution adopted by the Board 
of City Commissioners of Fargo. 

The resolution urges the Congress to 
take immediate steps to establish day- 
light saving time across the United 
States during the months of April 
through October, inclusive, 

Mayor Lashkowitz states that argu- 
ments in favor of such action are over- 
whelming, and that it would clearly be 
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1 
in the public interest to adopt daylight 
saving time on a nationwide basis, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crry or Farco, 
: Farco, N. Dak. 
The Honorable Mitton R. YOUNG, 

United States Senator from North 
Dakota, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Youna: Enclosed is a copy 
of a resolution which I introduced at the 
regular meeting of the Fargo City Commis- 
sion this morning and which was adopted 
unanimously calling upon the Congress of 
the United States to adopt daylight saving 
time across the United States between the 
months of April and October, inclusive, an- 
nually. 

The resolution traces the situation, giving 
one the picture of a confused and chaotic 
situation that exists in many areas of the 
United States and particularly in the Min- 
nesota and North Dakota area. We hope 
that the Congress will take immediate steps 
to alleviate this confusion and act on this 
vital matter without regard to partisan and 
political considerations. It is our experience 
and judgment that decisive action is gen- 
erally appreciated by the people and ulti- 
mately accepted. It is clearly in the public 
interest that daylight saving time be enacted 
into law for two primary reasons—first, to 
eliminate confusion and chaos, and secondly, 
to enhance and better our standard of living 
by providing the American people with an 
additional hour of sunshine to spend in 
healthy recreational pursuits with their 
families and friends. 

Almost any measure will have some opposi- 
tion, however, we sincerely believe that the 
arguments in favor of such action by the 
Congress are overwhelming. The matter of 
time in our Nation with its interdependency 
on transportation and communication re- 
quires orderliness of our time zones, there- 
fore, we respectfully urge that the Congress 
of the United States take Immediate steps 
to correct this situation. 

We would appreciate your introducing this 
letter and accompanying resolution into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and sponsoring ap- 
Propriate legislation. 

With kind personal regards. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor. 


Be it resolved by the Board of City Commis- 
Sioners of the City of Fargo: 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Minnesota recently passed a bill 
which was signed into law providing for cen- 
tral daylight saving time throughout the 
State of Minnesota between the dates of April 
28, 1957, and October 26, 1927, inclusive; and 

Whereas, the city of Fargo, N. Dak., is situ- 
a ted on the border of North Dakota and Min- 
nesota and many residents of Fargo, N. Dak., 
Work in Moorhead, Minn., and many residents 
ot Moorhead, Minn., work in Fargo, N. Dak., 
&nd the possibility of two time standards 
Would create great confusion and misunder- 
Standing and disrupt the lives of thousands 
of people in North Dakota and Minnesota; 
and 

Whereas a similar situation exists in other 
border cities on the North Dakota-Minnesota 
boundary; and 

Whereas the North Dakota Legislative As- 
sembly adjourned without having considered 


the matter of daylight-saving time and its 


impact on the social, economic and physical 
lives of the people, and recognizing this situ- 
ation, after having duly and carefully con- 
Sidered the situation and after consulting 
With many citizens In all walks of life, Mayor 
Herschel Lashkowitz called the Fargo City 
Commission into special session and a reso- 
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lution was adopted on April 26 establishing 
daylight-saving time to coincide with the 
Minnesota law, and further steps were initi- 
ated to enact an ordinance pursuant to the 
resolution adopted; and : 
Whereas the city of Fargo, N. Dak., is the 
first municapality in the State of North 
Dakota to pass a resolution and then to 
enact an ordinance providing for daylight- 
saving time and that thereafter many cities, 


towns, and villages as well as counties in the 


State of North Dakota have taken steps to 
Place their communities on daylight-saving 
time; and 

Whereas this serious matter of the cénfu- 
sion of times and its impact on the lives of 
thousands of people has been called to the 
attention of the League of North Dakota 
Municipalities by Mayor Herscel Lashkowitz 
at a regional meeting of the league of mu- 
nicipalities held in Casselton, N. Dak., April 
30, 1957, and the expression of 115 municipal 
officials in attendance was approximately 
4 to 1 in favor of daylight-saving time; and 

Whereas it has been called to the attention 
of the Fargo City Commission that similar 
situations regarding dual standards of time 
and resultant confusion and chaos exist in 
many areas throughout the United States of 
America with a serious effect upon the trans- 
portation and communication and allied in- 
dustries of America and creating confusion 
in the personal lives of perhaps millions of 
people throughout America; and 

Whereas there is as a result of this confu- 
sion in times, many serious legal questions 
that have arisen and many will arise in 
regard to contractual matters, licenses and 
police problems, personal and business and 
social commitments and the general way of 
life of millions of Americans; and 

Whereas the Fargo City Commission recog- 
nizes that only the Congress of the United 
States can bring orderliness out of this con- 
fusion and chaos and help to restore a degree 
of certainty and clarity into the lives of 
millions of Americans as it relates to myriad 
daily problems and the social, economic and 
legal aspects of these problems: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fargo City Commis- 
sion does hereby memorialize and request 
that the Congress of the United States of 
America take immediate and forthright 
steps to establish daylight-saving time across 
the United States of America during the 
months of April through October, inclusive, 
annually so as to bring orderliness into the 
lives of the people and to contribute to the 
enhancement and betterment of the standard 
of living of Americans by providing the 
American people with an additional hour of 
sunshine to spend with their families and 
friends in recreational and healthy pursuits; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately to the Representa- 
tives and Senators of the States of North 
Dakota and Minnesota for appropriate and 
immediate action. 


Address by the Secretary of Agriculture 
Before the Iowa State Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA — 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 

on May 6 the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Hon, Ezra Taft Benson, made a speech 
before the Iowa State Club in Chicago. 
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In the speech he discussed some im- 
portant facets of the situation in con- 
nection with agriculture. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


It is good to be here. 

The invitation to address your Iowa State 
Society has brought many happy memories. 

It seems only yesterday—although my 
grandchildren make me realize it must have 
been longer than that—when Mrs. Benson 
and I first went to Iowa. We had been 
married only a few days when I enrolled as 
a graduate student at Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College. 

My modest scholarship of $70 a month 
seemed adequate for a young couple who 
had heard somewhere that two could live as 
cheaply as one. 

I recall that our household budget was 
helped somewhat by the vegetables and other 
farm produce which were available for the 
gathering at the experimental plots at the 
college. 

I remember that it was during my first 
year at Iowa State that I rode on a special 
4-H Club train which brought me to the 
international show here in Chicago. On that 
train trip we sang the proud Iowa song, 
That's Where the Tall Corn Grows. 

The corn stalks with which we kept time 
to the music, as I recall, were tall enough 
and husky enough to discourage any who 
might have doubted our claim. 

Today, the cornstalks in Iowa may not 
be as tall as those we remember but they 
produce more bushels to the acre. And 
the farmers have the same vision and the 
same quiet faith which gave strength to their 
ancestors who pioneered the rich fields of 
Iowa. 

I am proud to claim some kinship with 
those hardy pioneers. It was in Iowa that 
my grandfather was born in a rain-soaked 
wagonbox some 111 years ago, as his parents 
were moving with the first caravan of Mor- 
mon pioneers in their long, hard journey 
westward. 

For as far back as I can trace, the people 
of my family have been farm folk like myself. 
I am proud of that heritage, 

I propose to sepak plainly tonight. I in- 
tend to talk about agriculture, in which 
everyone has an interest, whether or not he 
is especially trained in this field. I shall 
speak frankly and as honestly as I know how. 
Specifically, I shall talk about the probiems 
of the Corn Belt, the great heartland of the 
United States, which stretches east to west 
from Ohio to Nebraska and from Minnesota 
on the north to Missouri on the south. This 
is the feed grain-livestock area, the great re- 
gion which converts feed grain and roughage 
into nutritious, wholesome meat, milk, and 
eggs. Towa is the geographic center of that 
economy and the seedbed of ideas regarding 
it. 

The feed grain-livestock segment is the 
giant among our agricultural enterprises. 
Meat animals alone bring in 27 percent of 
our farm income. When we add dairy and 
poultry, livestock brings in 53 percent of the 
gross receipts from farm marketings. So 
we are talking about the biggest receipt item 
in the farm account book. 

Since 1920, profound changes have oc- 
curred in crop production, the consequences 
of which are equivalent to an enormous in- 
crease in the amount of cropland avallable 
for domestic food production. And this in 
spite of the fact that the actual acres of 
cropland were virtually unchanged during 
this period. 

Permit me to cite just a few of these great 
changes: 
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Crop production per acre has risen more 
than 25 percent since 1920. 

Mechanization has released for food pro- 
duction about 80 million acres that formerly 
were used to grow feed for horses and mules, 
This is equivalent to an increase of about 
23 percent in our cropland. 

The reduction, through Government pro- 
grams, of cotton and wheat acreage has 
greatly increased the cropland avallable for 
the production of feed and forage. 

Since 1920, tremendous changes have oc- 
curred in the livestock business as well as 
in crop production. These are primarily the 
result of better breeding, better feeding, and 
better sanitation. Production per breeding 
unit—that is per cow, per sow, and per hen 
on an aggregate basis—has gone up 72 per- 
cent. 

There has been a great increase in popula- 
tion, of course, about 60 percent since 1920. 
But the combination of mechanization, bet- 
ter yields, and higher production per animal 
has boosted food marketing even faster, by 
about 78 percent. 

Hence, per capita marketings of food are 
now 13 percent greater than in 1920. 

Never before have American consumers 
had so bountiful a supply of wholesome, 
tasty, nutfitious food at so reasonable a 
cost—only 25 percent of their incomes. 
Never before have so few farmers produced 
such abundance for so many. 

Perhaps in no other large area of the 
United States has the impact of the tech- 
nological revolution wrought such profound 
changes as here in the Corn Belt, Hybrid 
corn, increased rates of fertilization, almost 
complete mechanization, the rapid advance 
of nutritional science, the conquest of plant 
and animal diseases, and now supplemental 
irrigation in many areas—these are some of 
the most striking changes. 

Much attention has been focused on the 
huge stocks of farm products owned by or 
under loan to the Government—stocks which 
now represent an investment of 88.3 billion. 
Agriculture is faced not only with the neces- 
sity of reducing these stocks; there is the 
even greater challenge of using construc- 
tively the abundant production which, year 
after year, is likely to flow to market from 
American farms. ‘ 

This great outpouring of agricultural 
abundance is the result of improved tech- 
nology, of course. But it is also partly the 
result of a prolonged period of incentive 

incentives supplied first by the mar- 
ket place and then by law. Agricultural 


production expands its productive plant 


readily in response to such incentives, but 
is slow to shrink its plant when market 
outlets dwindle and prices decline. Agri- 
cultural output is like taffy, which stretches 
out readily but is difficult to squeeze back. 

Price support policies of the past are re- 
sponsible, to a degree, for the presently over- 
panded agricultural plant. While the tech- 
nological revolution undoubtedly supplied 
_ the means for increasing output, the sup- 

port program helped provide the incentives; 
and while these policies increased pro- 
duction on the one hand, they choked off 
consumption on the other. The result is an 
accumulated stock and a continuing produc- 
tion of farm products greater than our grow- 
ing population can assimilate unless adjust- 
ments are made. 

How can we best make the adjustments 
called for by the prospect of agricultural 
abundance? 

Can we reduce production? For 25 years 
we have tried to control production by re- 
stricting the acreage of a few selected crops. 
Yet total production bas increased even more 
rapidly than the increase in our population. 
The evidence of the past quarter century 
is that farmers offset acreage controls by 
fertilizing more heavily, increasing the yield 
per acre. And they use the acres diverted 
out of one crop to produce other crops, So 
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total production is not decreased: in fact, 
in the long run, it probably is increased by 
the control programs. 

Shall we sell these commodities abroad? 
Yes; we should and we are. Agricultural 
exports this year are at an alltime high. We 
sell our commodities for dollars, both for 
cash and for credit. We sell them for for- 
eign currency, and we barter them for stra- 
tegic materials. Yet there are limits—and 
we may be approaching them—to what we 
can do in the way of selling our abundance 
abroad. Production has also increased 
sharply in other countries. If we were to 
unload our stocks irresponsibly we would de- 
press prices in world markets and we would 
jeopardize our friendship with other export- 
ing nations. With prices for certain com- 
modities supported substantially above world 
levels, exports are very expensive. We now 
subsizide wheat to an amount of about 80 
cents a bushel in order to reach the world 
market, and we subsidize cotton by about 
6 or 7 cents a pound. Exports sales are part 
of the answer to our agricultural abundance, 
but not the whole answer. 

Shall we give the commodities away? Yes; 
we should and we are, to the extent that 
we can do so constructively, This past fiscal 
year we donated more than 2 billion pounds 
of farm products to public agencies, char- 
itable organizations, and needy persons at 
home and abroad. Forty percent of these 
donations went to people in our own land. 
But if we push donations beyond a certain 
point we only displace what would other- 
wise be purchased; we achieve no net in- 
crease in food use. And, as anyone knows 
who has worked with charitable organiza- 
tions, it is far from easy to develop pro- 
grams that are genuinely helpful in the 
long run, both to him who gives and him 
who receives. 

Shall we put our excess productive ca- 
pacity into the soil bank? Yes; and we are 
doing this, chiefly through the acreage-re- 
serve program. But-this is temporary and 
costly. It would be difficult to justify the 
continued payment of such sums as would 
be needed to operate a permanent acreage- 
reserve program. And a permanent program 
which subsidizes nonproduction is contrary 
to our tradition. 

“ Shall we destroy food. or let it spoil? No: 


we should not, and we have exercised every | 


safeguard to prevent spoilage. Our people 
would not condone such moral bankruptcy 
or such economic waste. The capacity to 
produce abundantly is a blessing; the chal- 
lenge is to make wise use of this abundance. 

Is there any way out of this impasse? 
After we have sold what we can for export, 
after we have given away whatever we can 
donate constructively, after we have put the 
soil bank into operation and still have more 
farm products than we can use, is there any- 
thing else we can do? 

I am convinced that the answer !s “Yes.” 

We can so price our products that we re- 
duce the incentive for overproduction. 

We can price our products so they will 
move into use. 

We can move away from acreage-control 
programs that do not control. 

We can expand markets for industrial and 
nonfood uses—as we are doing in our increas- 
ingly vigorous research programs. 

We can give special attention to the prob- 
lems peculiar to small farmers—as we are 
doing in the rural-development program. 

We can, above all, build up our markets for 
livestock products—milk, meat, and eggs— 
wholesome, tasty, nutritious foods that peo- 
ple can and will purchase in greater quanti- 
ties if the price is attractive. 

If we consume more of our food in the 
form of livestock products, then we need the 
output of many more acres. 

When we move from producing an acre of 
corn used as corn to an acre of corn fed to 
hogs, we greatly reduce the caloric output. 
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When we move from using the acre for corn 
and hogs to using it for grass and beef, we 
reduce the caloric output even more. 

Livestock condense about 7 pounds of dry 
matter in the form of grain and other feed 
to about 1 pound of dry matter in the form 
of meat, milk, and eggs. The other 6 pounds 
are used for heat and energy or are wasted 
and cannot be recovered by man. Thus, far 
more agricultural resources are needed to 
provide a diet which contains a high per- 
centage of livestock products. 

Increasing and decreasing the livestock 
population is the time-honored method of 
adjusting the food supply to changing needs. 
The amount of flexibility provided by this 
system is tremendous. 

The American consumer has been increas- 
ing his consumption of livestock and poultry 
products. But on a per capita basis he is 
still behind the Australian, the New Zea- 
lander, or the Argentinian in meat consump- 
tion. We can go further in shifting con- 
sumption to milk, eggs, and other highly 
nutritious livestock products, 

Markets for more animal products must be 
potentially available before we begin pro- 
ducing for them. Expansion in output of 
meat animals, poultry, and dairy products 
should occur only gradually; sharp increases 
can be disastrous, as we found a little over a 
year ago with hogs, But we have been 
moving toward an animal agriculture during 
the past 20 years and w can move further. 
` The present mandatory price-support acre- 
age-control program for corn, based on legal 
formulas, has the opposite philosophy. Its 
objective is scarcity, Corn acreage, cut back 
by the control program, is now at the lowest 
level in 66 years, This program has reduced 
corn acreage in the Corn Belt and increased it 
in California, Washington, Oregon, and other 
areas. To a degree the Corn Belt has fore- 
gone its natural advantage in feed-grain pro- 
duction and has defaulted to the West, the 
South, and the Northeast. The corn-produc- 
ing areas has been spread out and diluted. 
Nineteen years ago, when the commercial 
corn area was laid out for acreage-control 
purposes it included parts of 12 States. Now 
it includes parts of 24. Originally it included 
566 counties; now it includes 894. 

But even more amazing is the size of the 
corn allotment in the commercial area. In 
1938 the allotment totaled 40,491,279 acres; 
for 1957 the allotment is 37,288,889 acres. 
With a smaller pie being cut into more pieces, 
is it any wonder that most corn producers 
here in the Corn Belt prefer to ignore their 
allotments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far exceeding 
in importance all the other feed grains com- 
bined. But the other feed grains are moving 
up. By cutting back on corn, the program 
bas provided an opportunity for an expan- 
sion in the acreage of competing feed grains 
such as barley and sorghum grain. 

The program has also caused serious and 
costly storage difficulties. Since early this 
year, the Department of Agriculture has been 
carrying out a broad reconcentration pro- 
gram to move Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks out of the Corn Belt. We faced spe- 
cial problems in handling 1956 crop loan 
stocks of corn which will be turned over to 
the Corporation this summer, 

Some CCC corn has been moved out of 
the area into commercial storage in nearby 
regions, Some has been sold locally, includ- 
ing corn from the bin sites which was classi- 
fied as nonstorable. Some has been sold for 
export. Altogether, about 245 million 
bushels of CCC corn have been involved in 
this movement. In addition, from 50 to 60 
million bushels of wheat and other small 
grains have been moved to the Southwest, to 
make more storage available near the Corn 
Belt. 

We have now nearly met the objectives 
of this special movement of CCC stocks, 
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I cite this as Just one of many pressing 
problems occasioned by the present price- 
support acreage-control program. 

Are corn farmers willing to move in the 
direction of competitive pricing, more free- 
com, and growing markets? 

It appears that they are. More than 61 
percent of the corn farmers who voted in 
last fall's referendum expressed a preference 
for greater freedom to plant, coupled with 
greater flexibility of price supports. Yet, 
because the law required a two-thirds vote to 
carry, corn farmers today continue under a 
program which the majority of them have 
disapproved. 

We now have this interesting situation: 

A clear majority of the corn farmers have 
expressed a willingness to move toward 
greater freedom of operation and greater 
rellance on our marketing system. Yet the 
law has not been changed. 

Clearly, the corn farmers have given 
leadership in the direction of freedom and 
enterprise, the institutions which have made 
America great. 

Do we lack the courage to strike a legis- 
lative blow for freedom when the people 
directly concerned have, in effect, requested 
it? 


We have heard, until now, that economic 
freedom is lost because the people most 
concerned bargain it away in exchange for 
security. The leaders of the people, we are 
told, cannot stand against the strong popular 
urge for what is considered to be economic 
security. That this does in fact occur I 
readily acknowledge. 

But how shall we then explain a circum- 
Stance in which the people themselves re- 
quest less Government interference, but 
their Government will not relax its pater- 
Halistic grip? 

We have come a far way indeed, In this 
land of liberty, when we continue to impose 
on s particular group of farmers, against the 
will of the majority, control programs which 
do not control, and support programs which 
Pile up surpluses and lose markets. 

There are more than 200 farm products 
for which we are authorized to provide price 
supports. For 6 of these, corn among them, 
Programs are in effect to control production 
and to support prices according to a legal 
formula. 

These 6 commodities bring in only 25 per- 
cent of our farm income. 

Yet for these 6 commodities, surpluses 
are greater, costs are higher, infringements 
©n individual liberty are more extensive, 
international relations are placed in greater 
Jeopardy, and farmer complaints are more 
vociferous than for all the other of the 200 
commodities combined. 

Experience has demonstrated the short- 
comings of the present control programs. 

Farmers who produce certain commodi- 
tles, such as soybeans and livestock, have 
demonstrated that realistic pricing can build 
Markets and increase net income. 

Half the corn farmers choose to ignore 
the supposed benefits of the control program. 
They plant in- excess of their allotments. 

Corn farmers have asked, in a referendum, 
that the paternalistic grip of Government be 
relaxed. 

Is there, then. any good reason for main- 
taining the corn program in its present 
form? 

The price-support program for basic com- 
modities was originally designed to combat 
a general depression, and had considerable 
Justification on that basis. 

The program was overhauled during the 
war for the purpose of expanding production, 
& need which it served in acceptable fashion. 

Our present need is not that of combating 
à general depression, nor of stimulating pro- 
duction to meet the demands of war. Our 
need is for agricultural adjustments to ac- 
dommodate the tremendous technological 
evolution through which agriculture is 
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passing. And it Is time to make the program 
changes called for by these new conditions. 

The largest farmer organization in the 
country, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, has said so. 

Most of the professional research institu- 
tions which have studied the problem have 
said so. 

The corn farmers, voting with both their 
corn planters and their referendum ballots, 
have said so. 

These voices are being heard in a growing 
crescendo. 

What judgment will history record of lead- 
ers who fear to move as far in the direction 
of freedom as those whom they represent? 

We should ever lend our ears to voices 
raised in behalf of freedom, responsibility, 
and enterprise. The most glorious pages of 
history result from giving audience to the 
plea for freedom; the darkest pages result 
from its denial. 

God grant that we hear the voice of free- 
dom, that we give leadership to it and that 
we act upon it in the best tradition of lib- 
erty-loving people everywhere. 


Report to the People of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a report by me 
to the people of the State of New York 
on the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE or New York, 85TH 
CONGRESS, Ist SESSION, SPRING 1957 

Our republican form of government im- 
poses upon a representative of the people In 
the National Legislature the responsibility 


to seek to ascertain the thinking of the“. 


voters of his State and also to report to them 
his own thinking and record of performance. 
This is the first of a series of such semian- 
nual reports which I propose to make to the 
people of New York as their Senator. 
PROSPECTS FOR PEACE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


While the United Nations still remains 
man’s great hope for peace, the United States 
must continue its position as the leader for 
world peace both within and without the 
United Nations. 

Early in the session, the Congress passed 
the President's Mideast doctrine, which I 
actively supported, stating American interest 
in the active preservation of peace in the 
Middle East. The dispatching of the 6th 
Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean in the 
Jordan crisis and the extending of financial 
aid to bolster the Jordan Government illus- 
trate the first successful operation of this 
doctrine. There can be no doubt that the 
maintenance of a firm peace in the Middle 
East is essential to United States security. 
The United Nations emergency force has 
helped to maintain the peace in the sensitive 
Gulf of Aqaba, and in the Gaza area and 
to discourage Fedayeen guerrilla raids from 
there. I am supporting the effort to make 
permanent this U. N. peace force. 

In recognition of the Importance of an 
unimpaired and continued flow of vital oil 
to the free world, which constitutes 60 per- 
cent of the traffic through the Suez Canal, 
5 of my Senate colleagues Joined with me 
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in the sponsorship of a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Senate that our Government 
should consult with major users of the Suez 
Canal for the purpose of considering collec- 
tive action to establish and Iinternationalize 
alternate means for traffic now moving 
through the canal. Pointing up the impor- 
tance of the adoption of such a resolution, 
the State Department has informed me that 
the Department is doubtful of the adherence 
by Egypt to the six principles for operation 
of the canal which was adopted by the United 
Nations and to which Egypt agreed and that 
the United States, in concert with Great Brit- 
ain and France, is already actively consider- 
ing the feasibility of alternate routes. 

I am constantly opposing the restrictions 
against the admission to our own Dhahran 
Air Force base of United States citizens and 
soldiers of Jewish faith on the basis of rell- 
gious faith in Saudi Arabia. 

I have introduced legislation and am work- 
ing otherwise to aid the victims of religious 
and Communist inspired persecution in 
Egypt and there is hope that a reasonable 
number of these persecuted people will be 
admitted into the United States through 
administrative means utilizing the parole 
provision of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

American tourists are once again permitted 
to visit Israel. United States aid to Israel, 
which has so dramatically demonstrated its 
role as an effective and strong ally of the 
free world in the Mideast, is being resumed 
after having been temporarily suspended 
due to the Suez-Sinai hostilities. Above 
all, I am working for achievement of an 
effective and permanent peace solution in 
the Middle East, to end the blockade and 
boycott of Israel, resettle the Palestine 
Arab refugees in Arab lands, bring about 
security for the borders of the nations in 
that area and secure freedom of transit for 
all, including Israel, through the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

I shall support the programs for foreign 
military, economic and technical assistance 
and for the United States Information 
Agency as proposed to the Congress. They 
should be developed and implemented as 
vital to peace and United States security. 
American private investment abroad, now 
standing at over $32 billion and increasing 
at the rate of $2.5 billion annually, offers us 
an excellent opportunity to supplement and 
eventualy to replace at least some of our 
foreign economic and technical aid. I am 


readying some constructive programs to im- 


plement participation of the private sector 
in foreign aid. 

The Congress passed the Agricultural 
Trade Development Act authorizing barter 
transactions of surplus agricultural com- 
moditles to distressed peoples in Poland and 
other satellite nations, implementing our 
Government's program of seeking to help any 
such satellite nations which show an indica- 
tion of independence. 

I have opposed the effort to liquidate and 
return to Germany and Japan certain assets 
vested during World War II. The question 
of return of vested enemy alien assets should 
not be confused with Germany and Japan's 
postwar roles as partners in free world de- 
fense and in assuming their responsibilities 
as democratic nations nor be identified with 
our friendship for these nations. Many 
claims of American citizens against Germany 
and Japan for losses which occurred during 
the war remain still unsettled. No matter 
what the status of these individuals at the 
time of their loss, the fact that they are 
presently American citizens merits our gov- 
ernment’s support in obtaining redress and 


I am vigorously supporting the effort to gain 


just compensation for these persons. 

I joined Senator Ives in his resolution 
calling for self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus, and also worked in the effort to 
secure mercy for some of the young pro- 
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Greek patriots-being tried by the British 
administration there. ‘ 


AGRICULTURE — 


In the past 10 years while the price of 
food at retail has risen 16 percent, prices 
paid to the farmer have in contrast declined 
14 percent, It is essential that the farmer 
receive his fair share of the food dollar. 

The difficulties experienced in the milk 
crisis have abated, and a single marketing 
order has now been recommended for the 
New York metropolitan area, northern New 
Jersey and upstate New York. The net re- 
sult of this order, it is hoped, will be to 
eliminate the longstanding inequities which 
have faced.the milk producers of our State 
and could result in substantial improve- 
ment in their returns. 

Together with my colleague, Senator Ivxs, 
I am cosponsor of S. 1808 to provide Federal 
assistance for rehabilitation of orchards de- 
stroyed or damaged by natural disaster. I 
voted for the $25 million drought-rellef 
measure which passed the Senate, but op- 
posed the increased corn-acreage bill which 
failed of passage in both the House and 
the Senate as this bill would increase the 
burden of Government expenditure while of- 
fering no definite relief in corn prices, 

BUDGET AND TAXES 

Our people have properly expressed a deep 
interest in the $73 billion budget ($71.8 ex- 
penditure in 1957-58) submitted to the Con- 
gress, economy in Government operations, 
minimizing the effect of Federal spending on 
inflation and reducing the tax burden inso- 
far as possible. But the issue of our a- 
tional security—which includes our Armed 
Forces and foreign military economic and 
technical assistance and information pro- 
grams cannot be compromised in the inter- 
ests of all our people. So, too, urgent meas- 
ures like emergency Federal aid to school 
construction where States cannot effectively 
help themselves, compel our attention. Our 
duty here is to be responsible to the Nation's 
urgent needs. 

A budget cut of in the range of $2 to $3 
Dillion is, I believe, possible without en- 
dangering the national security and essen- 
tial programs. The recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission offer opportunities for 
increased Government efficiency. I am a 
cosponsor of S. 1585 which passed the Sen- 
ate on April 4. This measure establishes 
a Joint Committee on the Budget which 
would enable Congress to better analyze 
and act on the literally tens of thousands 
of items in the 1,100-page Federal budget. 
In the interests of reducing unnecessary ex- 
penditures I am also opposed to appropria- 
tions required for the 61.5 billion “pork 
barrel" rivers and harbors bill which passed 
the Senate and is presently pending In the 
House 


The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1957 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-12) was enacted into law extend- 
ing for 18 months excise and corporate in- 
come tax rates. I am looking forward to 
the reduction of these temporary levies im- 
posed as a wartime emergency measure. I 
was 1 of 7 Senators willing to vote on reg- 
istering opposition to the 27.5 percent deple- 
tion allowance extended to producers of 
petroleum whom I believe should no longer 
be extended so much in special tax exemp- 
tion privileges passing the burden to other 
segments of the national economy. 

I have again introduced the bill, originally 
suggested by a constituent, which would 
grant to the physically handicapped the same 
$600 tax exemption now given the blind, 
As Federal expenditures can be reduced, the 
savings thus attained should be passed on in 
the form of selective tax relief, especially to 
families of modest income, small businesses, 
older citizens, and the handicapped, and for 
national debt reduction, 

In recognition of the competition with 
Private investment and savings faced by 
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Government bonds, the Congress enacted 
legislation which raised the interest rate on 
the Series E Savings Bonds generally ac- 
quired by small investors from 3 percent to 
3.26 percent, 

CONSUMERS 

While the cost of living has risen to an 
all-time high of 118.9 (1947-49=100) prices 
have remained relatively stable as compared 
with the period of runaway inflation ex- 
perience prior to 1952. Employment and per- 
sonal Income remain at peak levels although 
there are soft spots in some individual in- 
dustries and areas which merit special 
attention, 

Under authority of Senate Resolution 64, 
of which I was a cosponsor, the Senate has 
been investigating the high prices of oil and 
gasoline and the Department of Justice has 
since instituted an inquiry of its own to de- 
termine whether there have been any viola- 
tions of our antitrust laws, 

The Congress passed the poultry inspection 
bill which gives the housewife and her fam- 
ily the same assurances of sanitary protec- 
tion on poultry that the American consumer 
has enjoyed for years on meat. I have in- 
troduced a measure authorizing the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct a study of the consumer 
services rendered by the Federal Establish- 
ment and how these might be best coordi- 
nated and expanded for the maximum public 
benefit. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


As a member of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, I sought the establishment of a 
special ad hoc committee to consider modi- 
fication of rule XXII, the so-called filibuster 
rule, which is the key to passage of civil- 
rights legislation. In addition to being a 
member of this subcommittee, I am also a 
cosponsor of the Douglas amendment to end 
the filibuster on terms of fair debate. So far 
even the President's civil-rights proposals— 
a modest, indeed a minimal program—have 
been bottled up in the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee, but they seem on the way to passage 
in the House. As a sponsor of several civil- 
rights measures, I testified before both the 
House and Senate committees and have 
pledged to join in an effort to discharge 
the Senate commitee from consideration of 
the President's civil-rights program in order 
that it might be brought to the Senate floor 
for debate and passage, It will be a fight 
all the way. 

The case of Canada's Ambassador Norman 
has again pointed up the necessity for rules 
of procedure for congressional investigating 
committees. To this end, I am the sponsor 
of Senate Resolution 123 which would estab- 
lish rules of procedure for Senate investi- 
gating committees, based on recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Bar Association of the 
City of New York and recommendations con- 
tained in Senate Resolution 17 which, after 
lengthy hearings in the last Congress, was 
approved by the Rules Committee but failed 
to gain consideration in the Senate itself, 

EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Of the 1,400,000 young Americans gradu- 
ating from high schools throughout the 
country this year, some 200,000 who are of 
college caliber will not be able to continue 
their education due to financial reasons. I 
am the sponsor with other Senators of the 
Education Loan Act of 1957 which would 
establish a 8-year $1 billion program of Fed- 
eral loan insurance and loans to aid these 
young people who merit it. I also joined 
in the sponsorship of S. 1728 to extend Fed- 
eral help to State maritime colleges and the 
Kings Point Academy in our State. 

Acting on the suggestion of a constituent, 
I introduced S. 1475 to increase from 18 to 
21 years the age limitation for receiving so- 
cial security orphan benefits where the indi- 
vidual concerned continues in school. Al- 
though the Congress last year enacted a com- 
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prehensive revision of the social security law, 
the realities of the Increased cost of living 
make necessary a continuing reappraisal of 
social security statutes. Readjustment of 
benefit payments, simplification of the ac- 
counting procedure so as to permit 1 annual 
report by employers instead of 4 quarter- 
annual reports and other improvements 
merit early congressional action. 

I joined in sponsorin the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Control Act which would carry out 
the recommendations of the President au- 
thorizing grants to assist States in fighting 
Juvenile delinquency and also three bills 
bolstering the efforts in the States to den! 
with narcotic drug addiction, 

HOUSING 

Housing starts for April, the latest report- 
ing date, were at a rate of 940,000 annually.’ 
In order to meet new family formations and 
to replace outmoded housing, 1.5 million 
housing starts annually are required. In 
order to alleviate the housing shortage and 
hold down rising interest rates, Congress 
increased by $50 million the capitalization for 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) which has the effect of increasing 
by $500 million that agency’s borrowing au- 
thority, thus providing some Immediate relief 
of the home loan funds shortage through sec- 
ondary mortage market operations. Also in- 
¢reased from $200 million to $250 million 
was the money allotted FNMA to purchase 
military housing mortgages. In addition, 
the Federal Housing Administration acting 
under Presidential authority lowered by 2 
percent the downpayment requirements for 
homes having FHA loan guaranties. 

Also I am cosponsoring for middle-income 
housing a measure establishing a $1. billion 
loan fund for families of moderate income. 
A bill Just passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and coming over to the Senate 
proposes a decrease in FHA downpayments, 
placement of the GI home loan program un- 
der FHA so as to permit its effectual con- 
tinuation after the GI loan program's sched- 
uled expiration next year, increases FNMA 
funds for secondary mortgage market opera- 
tions by $1 billion, increases slum-clearance 
authorization by $250 million and strength- 
ens the military housing and urban renewal 
programs, 

Veterans are experiencing great difficulty 
in obtaining GI home loans and the pressure 
to raise the interest rate on VA-guaranteed 
home loans continues strong. I joined in 
sponsoring and testified in committee urging 

of the Johnson bill which would 
make available for direct lending for GI 
homes $1.3 billion of national service life 
insurance funds. Before increasing mort- 
gage interest rates for VA-guaranteed loans, 
we should make this effort to relieve the 
pressures in the home loan money market, 


IMMIGRATION 


The McCarran-Walter Act still stands on 
the statute books as a refutation of our 
traditional American ideals of justice and 
hospitality. The administration is support- 
ing legislation in which I have joined and 
I am also sponsoring independent legislation 
which would rewrite this law so as to elimi- 
nate its injustices and make more realistic 
the admission of immigrants to our shores, 
permitting a pooling of quotas and utilizing 
the 1950 instead of the ou ed 1920 cen- 
sus. Under this legislation the overall num- 
ber to be admitted would be 220,000 against 
the present 154,000 under the quota pro- 
visions of the law only about 80,000 of which 
are used; plus provisions for refugees and es- 
capees. 

Although some 26,000 Hungarian refugees 
have come into the United States under the 
emergency parole provisions of the law (plus 
7,000 under the Refugee Relief Act now ex- 
pired), the Congress still must act to give 
status to these refugees and those who are 
still coming in and to enable the United 
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States to take our fair share of these and 
similar refugees, such as the victims of 
Colonel Nasser's persecution who have been 
ejected from Egypt. I have joined in intro- 
ducing legislation to accomplish this as well 
as to facilitate the adoption by United States 
families of children orphaned by war and 
disaster abroad, 
LABOR 


The current Investigations by the Select 
Senate Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field (the Mc- 
Clellan committee) have disclosed abuses 
Which should be redressed, but these revela- 
tions should not be misused by those who 
would destroy the gains made by the rank 
and file of labor to enact negative legislation 
like the so-called right-to-work laws. I am 
Supporting the President's proposal for pro- 
tective regulation of union welfare and other 
funds as a constructive means to assure 
honest and effective administration of these 
Moneys for the benefit of the working people 
for whom they were originally established. 
But I am opposed to right-to-work laws. 

laws have a deceptive name for they 
would seriously prejudice the normal proc- 
€sses of collective bargaining and the main- 
tenance of trade unionism as a means to 
bring about collective bargaining agreements. 

The Congress is presently considering 
the administration’s recommendations for 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to extend the provisions relating to min- 

um wages and hours to retail and service 
establishments above a stated size. It must 
be kept in mind that in New York State, 
there is already considerable effective work 
in respect of minimum wage standards estab- 
lished by boards under the State's laws. I 
shall seek protection for employees in retail 
and service establishments as to standards 
of minimum wages and maximum hours but 
Biving recognition to State laws where they 
maintain adequate standards using the test 
Of the Federal wage and hour law. 

I have joined in the sponsorship of S. 1067 
Which would extehd the unemployment com- 
Pensation program to Puerto Rico. 


NIAGARA POWER AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


At a cost approximating $600. million, the 

iagara power project will be the largest 
Project of its kind in the Nation. I have 
Supported its development by the Power Au- 
thority under New York State law for the 
benefit primarily of rural and domestic con- 
Sumers in the project's: economic market 
area; with full protection to the field of co- 
Operative and municipal systems and the use 
Of existing transmission systems. 

I joined in sponsoring S. 1144 to amend the 
Federal Highway Act so as to provide inclu- 
sion of parkways in federally aided highways 
and have favored billboard controls on Fed- 
Tal roads similar to those in effect in New 
York State, 

In the interests of conservation as well as 
economy, I opposed authorization of con- 
Struction of the Bruces Eddy Dam which 
measure passed the Senate. However, before 
5 29 be bulit it will still be neces- 

or mgress to appropriate the neces- 
Sary funds, r — 55 

Tnere has been much protest from our 
Citizens concerning the Kinzua Dam which 
Would affect the Cornplanter and Alleghany 
Indian Reservations. The rights of the Sen- 
eca Indians should be given full weight in 

controversy. 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 

The public must be assured of a postal 
rn vice commensurate with our power, dig- 

ty and national needs, It is the duty of 
ngress to see that the Post Office Depart- 
ent is operated at proper efficiency and 
iré um cost and that postal employees 
rhs justly dealt with. The 1956 postal defi- 
88 af 8483. 900.000 -an increase of 27.9 per- 

nt from 1945—imposes serious problems, 


m 
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Legislation is presently being considered in 
the House of Representatives which would 
increase first-class mail rates for the first 
time in a generation; the Senate committee 
is undertaking a comprehensive study of 
the entire theory of Government postal 
operations, the need for this study having 
been dramatically pointed up by the recent 
crisis in post office funds which brought on 
temporarily serious curtailment of services. 
Any increase in postal rates nrust be given 
due effect as to all classes of mail and their 
capacity to pay their own way. 

The pressures that the increased cost of liv- 
ing imposes upon both civil service and pos- 
tal workers and retired employees who can 
look only to the Congress for relief is getting 
intolerable. Consequently I am working 
hard for legisiation for adequate pension and 
pay for postal employees and for civll-service 
employees to be enacted without delay. I 
sponsored S. 1476 which would permit postal 
employees to enjoy at least one State holiday, 
such as Columbus Day, annually. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

In addition to appropriating $45 million in 
order that the Small Business Administra- 
tion could continue its leading operations 
until the end of this fiscal year, June 30, 
1957, Congress also increased by $80 million 
the business loan authorization of the SBA. 

I joined in the sponsorship of legislation 
establishing the Small Business Administra- 
tion as a permanent agency, and also S. 1563 
which would permit many small businesses 
to take a straight 10-percent deduction on 
their income tax for routine deductible items, 
as is done on the personal income tax, thus 
saving the expense of enumerating the nu- 
merous individual items. 

I voted against the Fulbright amendment, 
offered ostensibly as a small business tax- 
reduction rider corporations only to the 
Tax Rate Extension Act which sought to 
maintain corporate tax rates at present levels 
as otherwise the law keeping them at that 
level would have expired. As the situation 
stood, it was a matter of hours in order to 
pass the measure and a controversial amend- 
ment would have delayed enactment with 
serious consequences to the country; also 
only about 12 percent of small businesses are 
incorporated—the remaining 88 percent 
would have been discriminated against. I 
fully expect to support tax relief for small 
business Just as soon as we have established 
our right to it with some budget reduction. 

Hearings are presently in progress on S. 
11, amending the Robinson-Patman Act to 
provide that the so-called good-faith defense 
is not a substantive defense in some cases. 
Small business, for which this law was orlg- 
inally enacted, must continue to have con- 
sideration in any amendment, but consumers 
need to be protected as well. An essential 
element in maintaining our economy is the 
facility with which competition may be pur- 
sued, 

VETERANS 

I am supporting the measure to create a 
Veterans’ Committee in the Senate which is 
presently pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee of which I am a member. 

As long as we have compulsory military 
service, the GI bill educational benefits 
should be extended to include those pres- 
ently entering the Armed Forces. I joined 
in sponsoring S. 1088 to permit World War II 
and Korean war veterans to obtain national 
service life insurance if they had neglected 
to apply for it previously or if their policies 
had lapsed. The high cost of living impels a 
reappraisal of pensions and benefits for dis- 
abled veterans and their families, Such ad- 
justment measures are now under active con- 
sideration in the Congress. 

MATTERS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW YORE 
STATE 


The efforts in which I joined to continue 
the essential commuter services of the Hud- 
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son & Manhattan Railway were successful; 
unfortunately, similar efforts in behalf of 
the Ontario & Western Railroad could not be 
consummated due to the unsalvageable con- 
dition of that road's economic structure. 

I continue my efforts on behalf of station 
WRGB and to preserve television service for 
the people of Schenectady and the surround- 
ing area. I joined in the sponsorship of leg- 
islatfon for additional Federal judges to re- 
lieve the overcrowded court dockets in New 
York, to provide $165,000 for construction of 
a water-filtration plant at Highland Falls, 
and to provide for Federal sharing of reloca- 
tion costs in the case of home occupants 
and small businesses displaced as a result 
of the Federal highway-construction pro- 
gram. 

Many of our citizens have written me con- 
cerning the proposed Lincoln Square urban- 
renewal project in New York City. I con- 
tinue my work for fair relocation practices 
for tenants and small business. The inclu- 
sion of a portion of Fordham University as 
a part of the proposed project is a matter 
presently pending in the courts and will be 
decided in accordance with judicial concepts 
of the appropriate constitutional and legal 
principles involved. 

MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 

I have introduced legislation creating a 
United States Arts Foundation which would 
help foster the development of the perform- 
ing arts in areas of the Nation where they 
are not now adequately available by giving 


-some help to nonprofit groups—including 


colleges and universities—but engaging in 
no production on its own. The cultural re- 
sources of our Nation should be developed 
and encouraged at a time of our greatest 
prosperity and when the cost can be mini- 
mized. 


As a member of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, my experience as 
New York State attorney general is proving 
of some help In bringing into being for the 
District of Columbia laws which have proven 
successful in our own State, such as controls 
to prevent charity rackets. Measures once 
enacted into law in the District of Columbia 
have in the past served as models for similar 
State statutes throughout the country. 

CONCLUSION = 

I trust that you will continue to write me 
about your views and suggestions on matters 
of national interest. I shall endeavor to re- 
spond always, and as fully as time and staff 
permit. 


The Litter Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J, GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is rather 
infrequent that an issue comes before us 
which appeals with equal force to our 
mundane regard for economy and our 
esthetic appreciation of the wonders of 
nature. Such an issue was discussed in 
an editorial in today's Baltimore Sun, 
where it was pointed out that the per- 
sistent scattering of litter in the many 
scenic areas of America results in a com- 
bination of nationwide eyesores and 
costly cleanup operations. ‘The editorial 
was extremely thought provoking, and I 
now ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of today's 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LITTER SEASON 


Not long ago some tourists went to visit 
one of Maryland's most beautiful sights, Cun- 
ningham Falls, near Thurmont. Through the 
ancient trees and the great falls of rock they 
climbed up to the top of the magnificent 
cascade, There, poised at the head of the 
falls, was å large carton filled with empty beer 
cans, The magic of the wild place was 
spoiled.’ . 

This is an isolated and dramatic instance of 
a general tendency which does much to spoil 
the remaining areas of forest and fine views 
left to us, Every State and national park has 
its quota of lazy, slovenly people who cannot 
be bothered to clear up behind them. A na- 
tional authority estimates that last year it 
cost $50 million to clear up the mess Ameri- 
cans made of their own country. And as each 
year brings more and more people out onto 
the highways, the bill goes up. 

This is the start of the picnicking and 
camping season, of vacations and weekend 
trips which will add another layer to the de- 
posit of tin cans and paper and bottles de- 
filing the parks and roadsides. Some people 
are apparently incorrigible; they live in a 
mess and they travel in a mess, But many 
who would not suffer a scrap of paper on their 
own lawns and yards toss it freely on other 
people's, and the Nation's, property. If this 
property-conscious majority can be brought 
to an understanding of what they are doing, 
some of the ugliness and destruction can be 
avoided. ` 


The Day I Met Ike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting for inclusion in the RECORD 
an article entitled “The Day I Met Ike,” 
written by 15-year-old Mark Falcoff who 
is a resident of California's 24th Con- 
gressional District. Mark's article was a 
prize winner in a writing contest spon- 
sored by Boys’ Life, a magazine published 
by the Boy Scouts of America. It ap- 
pears in the May 1957 issue of that maga- 
zine. 

In his prize-winning entry, Mark de- 
scribes his big thrill in meeting President 
Eisenhower during the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco last 
August which he attended as a reporter 
for the Junior Journal, a magazine pub- 
lished entirely by teen-agers and of 
which Mark is managing editor. 

The Day I Met Ike is a very interesting 
and well-written article. It shows keen 
insight into the issues and problems of 
the day on the part of Mark and speaks 
very well for the abilities of the youth of 
the Nation. 

The article follows: 

THE Day I Mer Inxs 
(By Mark Falcoff) 

Of all the weary reporters who trudged the 
streets of that convention city, San Fran- 
cisco, in 1956, I was the weariest. 

I had come all the way from Los Angeles 
to attend the Republican National Conven- 
tion as a member of the junior press. I was 
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the youngest journalist In a crowd of vet- 
erans of the fourth estate. They repre- 
sented Time, Life, Scripps-Howard, Hearst, 
and the biggest daily and weekly publications 
in the world. I represented the Junior Jour- 
nal, the only magazine by and for teen- 
agers. Ours was the only junior publication 
granted full press credentials, because we 
are the only completely independent youth 
publication in the world. We were extremely 
proud to receive these credentials, But we 
were now too tired to care. 

Editor Sue Berkland and I were resting in 
the pressroom of the St. Francis Hotel. We 
were really tired. Sure, our hometown, Los 
Angeles, is big. But it's level. 

This was Thursday, the 23d of August 1956, 
the last day of the convention. This was the 
day President Eisenhower would make his 
acceptance speech. 

We had been.given an assignment before 
we left: Get an interview with the President. 
Well, any other publication would have 
deemed it impossible. 

On the previous day Sue and I had waited 
at the airport to see the President in, I 
didn't get near him. 

This morning our publisher, Margor Dayan, 
was having breakfast with James C. Hagerty, 
press secretary to the President. Mr. Hag- 
erty, came downstairs with her, and we were 
introduced, Miss Dayan asked for an inter- 
view. 

“I'm sorry,” said by Hagerty. “If I let you, 
I'll have to let everyone.” 

They say that youth has optimism. Well, 
if they mean that we had no intention of 
taking Mr. Hagerty’s “no” seriously, they 
were right. 

We filed into the Italian Room of the St. 
Francis, for the first live TV Presidential 
press conference. At least, I thought, if I 
don’t meet the President, I'll ask him a 
question. 

The President acknowledged the applause 
of the members of the press, and then began 
answering questions. The conference was in 
regard to Harold Stassen's end of his “dump 
NIXON” campaign. Apparently someone for- 
got to ask the President why Mr, Stassen 
dropped his campaign, and I stood up. Ina 
loud, clear voice I said, Mr. President, did 
Mr, Stassen tell you exactly why he dropped 
his ‘dump Nixon’ campaign?” 

The President smiled, and said, “I was 
wondering when someone would ask me 
that.” All of a sudden he began to laugh, 
and everyone laughed with him, but he an- 
swered me. 

Later I was informed that I was the first 
Junior reporter ever to ask the President a 
question at an official press conference. 

Apparently my question made an impres- 
sion on the President. In any event, he told 
Press Secretary Hagerty he would receive us 
in the presidential suite at 4 o'clock, 

At approximately 3:30 that afternoon, our 
publisher mysteriously disappeared. At 3:45 
she reappeared in the general pressroom 
with Mr. Hagerty, telling us that she had been 
with the President. Mr. Hagerty told us that 
he would return for us shortly, and escorted 
Miss Dayan back to the presidential suite. 

For the next 15 minutes, every man, wo- 
man, and child that entered that room 
looked like James C. Hagerty. We were so 
tired of waiting, that when Mr. Hagerty did 
enter, I was just about to doze off. 

“The President will see you now,” Mr, 
Hagerty was saying. 

How my heart jumped as the elevator be- 
gan its ascent. How anxious I had been. 

As we stepped out of the elevator, the 
secret-service men took over and had us sign 
the official register. I noticed that Surgeon 
General Snyder had been with the President 
shortly before we had entered. 

The President came out of his suite. We 
introduced ourselves. As the President took 
my hand, I think my heart skipped a beat. 
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We discussed a number of things. He told 
us about his boyhood in Abilene, Kans. And 
he told us that he thought juvenile delin- 
quency was far too played up in the news- 
papers, We discussed our publication, and 
the President said to me: “Mark, what's your 
job on the paper?” I told him that I was 
director of public relations, 

“Well, who's the political reporter?“ 

“Oh, well, I do most of that.“ 

“Well, they tie in pretty close together,” 
the President said. 

As the interview continued, Mr, Hagerty. 
standing against the wall, subtly reminded 
the President that during the live TV press 
conference I asked him a question. 

“I remember,” said the President, 

At the close of the interview, the President 
took my hand, and I said, “It has been an 
undreamed of honor, Mr. President.” He 
replied, not as a politician, but as a sincere 
gentleman, It's been a great honor for me, 
too.” 

We left the sulte, and traveled down the 
elevator. I seemed to be on cloud number 9. 
I don't think I really came out of my trance 
until the secret-service man put his hand on 
my shoulder and said, “All out, son.” 

Looking at my watch, I discovered that 
we had been with the Chief Executive about 
7 minutes. I'd been with Joe MARTIN nearly 
an hour. I'd been with Senator KNOWLAND 
15 minutes. But it wasn’t to be disputed 
that 7 minutes “presidential time“ (as Mr. 
Hagerty refers to it) was an awful lot. 

Miss Dayan returned from the President's 
suite and informed us that we were to ride 
at the rear of the President's procession, in 
the White House press bus. 

As the President got into his limousine, 
and the procession pulled out of Union 
Square to the tune of Hall to the Chief, I 
knew that of all days, this day was not to be 
forgotten, 

For this was the day that I had done some- 
thing no one I had ever known had done. 
This was the day that I met President 
Eisenhower. 


Facts and Figures on the Hells Canyon 
Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
other one of his penetrating reports 
Eugene F. Rinta, research director of the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
has come up with another clarifying re- 
port. This one is entitled The Many- 
Lived Hells Canyon Bill,” and, supported 
with cogent statistical material, reads 
as follows: 

THE Many-Livep HELLS Canyon Bur 

(By Eugene Rinta) 

A measure to authorize construction of 
a Federal hydroelectric project at Hells Can- 
yon in the Snake River has been introduced 
in every Congress since 1949. It has yet 
to reach floor action and a vote in the House. 
It did come up for a vote twice in the Sen- 
ate. In 1950 it was tabled by a 2 to 1 vote, 
It came up again last July and was rejected 
51 to 41. Now it is up for Senate action a 
third time as S. 555 which was introduced 
by the measure’s perennial sponsor, Senator 
Warne Morse of Oregon. 

One good reason for rejection of the bill 
last year was the fact that it would have 
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imposed a wholly unnecessary burden of 
One-half billion dollars on the Nation's tax- 
payers. This expenditure for a Federal proj- 
ect at Hells Canyon was unnecessary then 
simply because the power. potential of the 
Hells Canyon reach of the Snake River was 
already in process of development by the 
Idaho Power Co. under a Federal license, 

At the time the Senate vote was taken last 
July construction work on the company's 
Project had been going on for 8 months and 
several million dollars had been expended 
On it. As of the present, construction work 
has been underway for 18 months and the 
company reports that over 620 million of 
Construction has been completed. An addi- 
tional $28 million for project construction 
and 610 million for transmission facilities 
Will have been spent by the end of this 
year. Moreover, the first dam of the com- 
pany's three-dam project to be completed, 
the Brownlee, will be ready to deliver power 
in 1958, 

In spite of the above facts, a majority of 
the Senate Interlor Committee voted April 
30 to report S. 555 to the Senate which is 
expected to act on it next week. If the Fed - 
€ral Hells Canyon project should be author- 
ized and started, the privately financed 
Project would have to be abandoned. This 
Would mean a loss of the millions of dollars 
and the 18 months construction work al- 
ready invested in it. The financial loss 
Would very likely have to be absorbed by 
the taxpayers generally since the company is 
Proceeding under a duly authorized Federal 
Ucense and would have a strong claim for 
damages. The people of the Pacific North- 
West would pay, too, because enactment of 

555 would cause a 7 to 8 year delay in their 
Betting the additional power they say they 
Urgently need. 

Thus, there seems to be even less sense 
the Hells Canyon proposal now than there 
Was a year ago. Yet the Senate is about to 
Bive it serious consideration again. For that 
reason the chronological developments re- 
lating to the Hells Canyon issue, are worth 
Teviewing again. Here they are in brief. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE HELLS CANYON DISPUTE 


1. In June 1947 the Idaho Power Co., an 
investor-owned public utility, filed a pre- 
ary application with the Federal Power 
Commission for the purpose of developing 
the hydroelectric potential in the Snake 
ver between Idaho and Oregon. Objec- 
to private development were raised by 
Public power groups who urged Federal de- 
velopment instead. They suggested con- 
Struction of a large single dam at Hells 
Canyon, 

2. The proposed Federal Hells Canyon 
Project came up for a vote in the Senate 
xe April 1950 and it was tabled by a 2 to 1 
Mit Later that year the Idaho Power Co. 
iene & formal application with FPC for a 
aan to construct the first of its proposed 
thee The Interior Department protested 

application as did several public power 
groups. 
h = In 1952 the House Interior Committee 
eld extensive hearings with respect to the 
wat eral Hells Canyon project and thereafter 
xa ed unanimously to postpone indefinitely 

i further consideration of it, 
los May 1953 Interior Secretary McKay 
dene wn the Department’s objection to the 
Dan ‘© Power Co.'s application. The com- 
rae then submitted, to FPO its complete 
po Posal for development of Snake River 

wer, 

5. Staff engineers of FPC 

spent 44,000 man- 
Sours in studying the company's three-dam 
Mok oe and hearings were held over a pe- 
Both 5 1 full year beginning July 7, 1953. 
the the proponents and the opponents of 
tunit n proposal were given full oppor- 

A ty to present their cases. 
dense e August 4, 1955, the FPO Issued a I!- 
dro to the company to construct three hy- 

Projects in the Snake River. 
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7. The National Hells Canyon Association 
and other advocates of the Federal project in 
November 1955 appealed the FPC licensing 
order to the United States Circult Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia. The 
circuit court affirmed the FPC decision on 
October 9, 1956, In the meantime the Senate 
on July 19, 1956, rejected a bill—S. 1333— 
which would have authorized the Federal 
project. The vote was 51 to 41. 

8. The proponents of the Federal project 
carried their appeal against the FPC decision 
to the Supreme Court February 14, 1957, On 
April 1, 1957, the Court, by an 8 to 1 vote, re- 
fused to review the circuit court's decision 
and thus left standing the FPC licensing 
order. 

9. In the face of this history the Senate is 
about to debate and vote on a Hells Canyon 
bill for the third and presumably last time. 

FPC FINDINGS ON THE PRIVATE PROJECT 


Both the privately financed three-dam 
project and the taxpayer-financed single-dam 
project are basically hydroelectric projects, 
although other benefits are involved in each, 
And there is very little difference in their 
power-producing capacities. The dependable 
power capacity of the company dams will be 
767,000 kilowatts as compared to 785,000 kilo- 
watts for the Federal project. The latter, 
however would cost more than twice as 
much to construct as the three company 
dams. 

In considering other benefits such as flood 
control, navigation and recreation, the FPC 
found that they “could be effectuated to 
about the same extent under either the pri- 
vate or Federal plan of development.” The 
Commission took note, however, of the fact 
that under private development these bene- 
fits will be realized without expense to the 
United States.“ The Commission concluded 
that the company's three-dam project is 
best adapted to a comprehensive plan for 
developing the water resources of the Hells 
Canyon reach of the Snake River. 


THE HELLS CANYON PROPONENTS’ LAST TRY 


Since application was first made for pri- 
vate power development in the Snake River, 
the public power forces in the Pacific North- 
west and elsewhere, too, haye used every 
possible tactic to block it. And about all 
that can be said for their efforts is that they 
have delayed the production of power from 
this source, 

They have also been trying in vain since 
1949 to put through Congress a bill to au- 
thorize the Federal Hells Canyon project. 
They know this year will be their last chance 
since the first dam of the company's project 
will be ready to produce power in 1958. 
Therefore, they are going all out to get en- 
actment of S. 555. Some measure of their 
success to date is shown in the fact that S. 
555 was introduced not only by Senator 
Morse but by 27 cosponsoring Senators. How 
many others will be persuaded to vote for the 
unnecessary half billion dollar Federal ex- 
penditure proposed in S. 555 remains to be 
seen, 

WHAT THE FEDERAL PROJECT WOULD COST EACH 
STATE 


So that the taxpayers of each of the States 
can see how much money will be taken un- 
necessarily out of their States to finance the 
Federal Hells Canyon project if it is author- 
ized, the table on the next page allocates its 
cost to the States on the basis of their re- 
spective shares of the present Federal tax 
burden. The $509.7 million total cost con- 
sists of $353.7 million for project construc- 
tion, $26.5 million for interest during con- 
struction, and $129.5 million for transmis- 
sion facilities. These figures do not include 
the cost to the taxpayers for the Govern- 
ment's obligation to compensate the private 
company for the investment it has already 
made in its Snake River project which would 
have to be abandoned, 
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Cost to the States of the Federal Helis 
Canyon project 


Alabama 
Arizona._. s — 300 
Arkansas 40 2, 497, 530 
California... 9-81 50, 001, 570 
Olorudo -u.n 39 4, 535, 330 
eee 1. 97 10, 041, 090 
Delaware. 40 2, 028, RUO 
Florida... 3.80 9. 174. 600 
Georgia. 1.44 6,'829, 980 
Idaho. 25 1, 274, 20 
Illinois 7. 40 38, 023, 620 
Indlting. S A= 2 sok 2.62 13, 354, 140 
1.26 6, 422, 220 
1,06 5, 402, 820 
1.09 5, 555, 740 
1.16 5,912, 520 
43 2,191, 710 
1.83 9, 837, 210 
3,37 17, 176, 890 
RFE AN 5.63 28, 696, 110 
1.6 & 562, 060 
-48 2, 446, % 
2 — 2 Le 500 
* 783, 050 
66 3, 34, 020 
Nevada 20 1,019, 400 
New Hampshire. 31 1, 580, 070 
New Jersey. 4,23 21, 509, 340 
New Mexico... +34 1, 732, W0 
New Vork 12,65 * 477, 050 
North Carolina. 1.42 , 237, 740 
North Dakota_ B 1, 172, 310 
Ohlone SS 6.48 33, 028, 560 
Oklahoma. 1.00 5, 007, 000 
Oregon 00 5, 046, 030 
1 6.98 35, 577, 060 
Rhode Island 252 2, 650, 440 
South Carolina. ” 66 3, 364, 020 
South Dakota 22 1, 121,340 
‘Tennessee. 1.24 6, 320, 280 
8 4.39 22, 375, 830 
Utah 37 1, 885, 890 
Vermont 10 815, 520 
Virkinia 1,62 8. 257. 140 
Washington... 1.69 8, 613, G20 
West Virginis.. 75 3, 822, 750 
2.13 10, 856, 610 
Wyoming 17 866, 490 
District of Columbia, Ha- 
wail, Alaska, eto 1.14 5, 810, 580 
M 1.509, 700, 000 


Estimate as submitted by representatives of the De- 
partment of Interior to the Senate Interior Committee 
during its hearings on the bill, 


The Mississippi Valley Association’s Ex- 
panded Program for 1957 and 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Wade W. Hollowell, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
delivered a very fine address before the 
annual Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
Friday, May 17, outlining the program 
of his organization for the months 
ahead. I am confident that under Mr. 
Hollowell's leadership the Mississippi 
Valley Association will be one of the 
more able forces in our country contrib- 
uting to the sound conservation of our 
water resources. Mr. Hollowell's re- 
marks about water pollution make it 
clear that pollution abatement is a prob- 
lem not only for the Mississippi Valley 
but also for our entire country. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Hollowell's speech as part of my 
remarks: 

THR MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION'S Ex- 
PANDED PROGRAM FOR 1957 AND 1958 


(Remarks by Wade W. Hollowell, president, 
Mississippi Valley Association, before the 
annual convention, National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Washington, D, C., May 
17. 1957) 

Down through the years the programs of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
and the Mississippi Valley Association have 
been confined largely to the development of 
rivers and harbors, and, of course, these in- 
cluded programs for the development of 
navigation, flood control, and for the multi- 
ple uses of our water resources. It has been 
and it still is our great program. 

We are all for the development of our 
waterways for navigation, the control of our 
waterways to prevent floods, the control of 
our waterways for domestic and industrial 
supply of water, and the control of our water 
resources for the production of food and 
fiber. Your great organization and ours 
have down through the years advocated this 
philosophy. 

The Mississippi Valley Association, at its 
last annual convention, restated its broad 
general policies for the development and 
conservation of our water resources. 

We also spelled out our endorsements of 
many specific projects in the midcontinent 
area of the United States. These broad poli- 
cies and these endorsements of specific proj- 
ects are not a new thing for our organiza- 
tion. 

We have, however, 

based on the 


launched two new 
philosophy that 


programs 
America has dwelled on the conseraytion of - 


and protection from our waters but has not 
properly emphasized proper end utilization 
of the water. 

As a result we have launched a program 
of industrial development in the midconti- 
nent area of the United States and a pro- 
gram to protect the waters of the area from 
pollution so that waters of the area can be 
used for industrial consumption. 

The population growth in the great Mis- 
sissipp! Basin has been less than the growth 
of the entire United States. While the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 
10 percent, our overall increase in the mid- 
continent area has only been 3 percent. On 
the face of it, it appears the midcontinent 
area of the United States has been slipping 
in economic importance. The fact is that 
all of our loss in population has taken place 
in the areas within the midcontinent away 
from waterways. 

The growth in population and the expan- 
sion of industry in the Mississippi Valley 
has been largely confined to the areas along 
our developed waterways. Ten billion dol- 
lars’ worth of new industries have moved 
into the Ohio Basin since the close of the 
Second World War. 

Billions of dollars in new industry have 
moved into the area along the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway and along the Mississippi 
River. The growth and development in the 
midcontinent area has not only been along 
our waterways, but that growth has been in 
direct proportion to the development on the 
waterway on which it is located. The lower 
Mississippi and the Ohio areas have been 
developed for a number of years and there 
we have made phenomenal progress. Ten 
major industrial and chemical firms have 
recently announced plans for new plants 
along a small stretch of the Mississippi River 
above Baton Rouge, with total expenditures 
of $800 million. Along the Missouri River, 
where we are just beginning to get the river 
under control, the industrial development 
has only started. On the Arkansas River, 
where until the last year practically nothing 
had been done to control and utilize the 


waters of that stream, practically no in- 
dustrial development has as yet taken place. 
This is also true along the Red River, 
Ouachita, and others. 

Anticipating the early completion of the 
development of the Missouri River and the 
expediting of the development of the Ar- 
kansas River, the Red, and the Ouachita 
and many other tributary rivers, we have 
decided that the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion has a very definite responsibility to help 
develop industrialization in areas where in- 
dustry can thrive. Industry can thrive and 
will thrive only where there is an abundance 
of controlled water. 

Many small communities along our inland 
waters find fewer and fewer benefits from 
agriculture what. with acreage allotments, 
the soil bank, mechanization, and the trend 
toward larger-size commercial farming op- 
erations, In addition eath year a smaller 
portion of the consumer dollar is captured 
by the farmer, in fact now only slightly above 
20 percent. 

The smaller community along our inland 
waterways has been concentrating on agri- 
culture and flood control but with the 
lessening of the importance of agricultural 
income to the economy and the bettering 
of flood-control measures, community lead- 
ers must concentrate on getting a better 
share of the consumer dollar through manu- 
facturing and industry and must begin to 
capitalize on their water, for both industrial 
usage and economic transportation, 

We envision a clearinghouse for these 
communities in our basin to assist leadership 
in preparing for, presenting to, and acquir- 
ing new industry which can use the water 
facilities, be they local processing or manu- 
facturing ventures or national concerns seek- 
ing water near growing consumer areas, 

Water is needed not only as a means of 
transportation of heavy bulk commodities, 
but water, the Nation's most abundant min- 
eral, is becoming costlier in hundreds of 
communities around the country and the 
competition for water has become so great 
that we believe that something is going to 
have to be done to prevent the waste-of our 
water resources through unnecessary and un- 
controlled pollution. 

The per capita consumption of water in 
America today is around 1,200 gallons daily. 
Only 137 gallons of this total per capita 
daily consumption is devoted to domestic 
use, and I am sure that some of you wonder, 
while attending a national convention, how 
any one individual can use that much water 
in a day. I have seen several liquids other 
than H,O consumed around these conyen- 
tions, but water use even here dominates the 
scene, for everyone here bathes and that 
takes water as we will see. 

It might be interesting to take a look at 
how we use water domestically. It takes 
4 to 7 gallons of water to flush the toilet. 
Your shower runs about 25 gallons down the 
drain. A little better than 2 gallons of water 
are used for washing the dishes. An auto- 
matic dishwasher may take around 25 gallons. 
Bathing the children takes an average of 30 
gallons each. If your home is alr-condi- 
tioned, the probabilities are that you are 
using a considerable amount of water for that 
purpose. In Washington, D. C., air-condi- 
tioning plants are estimated to account for 
15 to 20 percent of the water consumed. 

With all of our domestic uses which average 
137 gallons per capita daily, we have still got 
a long way to go to make up the difference 
between this amount and the 1,200 gallons 
that I said we were using, and here is where 
we get the big consumption of water. 

Sixty-six thousand gallons or 270 tons of 
water are required to produce 1 ton of steel. 
It takes 70,000 gallons of water to wash away 
impurities and assist in the refining process 
to make a ton of high-grade paper. Ten gal- 
lons of water are required to produce a gallon 
of gasoline and 100 gallons of water are 
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needed to produce a pound of synthetic rub- 
ber. Our meatpacking industry, in fact, 
every industry in America consumes large 
amounts of water and many of those indus- 
tries poliute far more water than they, con- 
sume, 

We, of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
believe that unless industry unites behind a 
sane and effective program of water pollution 
abatement, American industry can expect 
some very drastic State and Federal legisla- 
tion to prevent the pollution of the streams 
of America that are keeping America strong. 

Industry has moved into these areas of 
controlled water and this industry has been 
most welcome, Water has been put under 
control in reservoirs and in stabilized streams 
for the use of industry, but not for pollution 
by industry. 

A great steel giant at Gary, Ind., pumps 
550 million gallons of water into their plant 
daily from Lake Michigan. This is enough 
to make a lake 10 feet-deep measuring 15 city 
blocks in length and width. A steel company 
in West Virginia requires a pumping capacity 
of 265 million gallons a day to keep steel pro- 
duction going. The Eastman Kodak Co. at 
Rochester, N. Y., consumes enough water 
every day to satisfy a city of 300,000. The 
Union Stockyards Co. at Chicago will con- 
sume 5 million gallons a day while Armour 
& Co. plants in Chicago will use 10 million 
gallons of water daily. Paper mills use 250 
tons of water for every ton of sulfite wood 
pulp with most good-size mills consuming 
more water in a day than would a city of 
50,000. 

Industrial and steam power use now ac- 
counts for around 45 percent of the total 
water use, compared with only 39 percent 
in 1946. By 1970 the figure is expected to 
rise to about 51 percent. Water supply 
now ranks with labor and transportation as 
a key factor in determining plant location. 
Many areas are being bypassed by industry 
because of water shortage and we believe that 
unless we find an equitable solution to 
the water-pollution problem, we are going 
to limit the industrial expansion we so 
vitally need In most parts of our country. 

It is no coincidence that heavy water-con- 
suming chemical plants have been locating 
along the Ohio and the Mississippi River 
Basins or that one-third of the Nation's total 
plant spending in the past 5 years has been 
concentrated in the Great Lakes area, 

New industry is most welcome but some 
of the industries which have been locating 
along our waterways have not been good 
neighbors. They have dumped chemicals, 
inorganic or organic materials into our 
streams which have not only destroyed fish 
and wildlife, but they have greatly limited 
the supply of water for other industries and 
for agriculture. 

We do not have all the answers to these 
problems of an adequate water supply and 
the maximum prevention of water pollu- 
tion, but with the aid of industrial leaders 
and research organizations we hope to find 
at least a partial solution to this problem. 
The Mississippi Valley Association is invest- 
ing a sizeable portion of its funds in a 
program of research and a program of or- 
ganization that we hope will lead to a 
situation in which we can have the maxi- 
mum industrial development of our con- 
trolled water by eliminating every possible 
source of pollution. Much of our water 
resource development program in America 
is financed by all of the people, that is, 
by the Federal Government. We do envi- 
sion, however, a National Water Pollution 
(Abatement) Committee with participation 
on the committee by industry, municipal- 
ities, the States and the Federal Government, 
possibly at first a research and information 
clearinghouse, later leading to uniformity 
of laws and practices on both the local and 
Federal level, 
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We do not believe that it is fair, reason- 
able, or good business for any city or any 
industry to unnecessarily reduce the value 
of our water resources by not making every 
Possible effort to eliminate water pollution. 

So in addition to our traditional efforts 
to protect us from and conserve our water 
resources the Mississippi! Valley Association 
is directing efforts to conserve and utilize 
Our water. We invite your great Rivers and 
Harbors Congress to help us in building an 
even greater and more prosperous America, 

Thank you. 


Dulles’ Revolving Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from 
brink to brink and bungle to bungle is 
still the order of the day with Mr. Dulles. 

this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 16, 1957: 
Duties’ REVOLVING Door 


If Mr. Dulles were a junior law clerk and 
drew up a brief using the same legal argu- 
Ments he has just offered to justify his ex- 
clusion of American reporters from China, he 
Would be chided for not doing his home- 
Work. Mr. Dulles’ position is that the con- 
Stitutional guarantee of freedom of the press 
relates only to publication and has nothing 
to do with the gathering of news. This is 
like an argument that the right to vote has 
nothing to do with the freedom to cast 
ballots, 

In 2 of the 3 principal Supreme Court de- 
Cisions he cites, the Secretary of State has 
taken language out of context and ignored 
the substance of the decisions, In the third 
he has turned a ruling affecting the business 
Operations of the press so as to apply it to the 
Sathering of news. The final case Mr. Dulles 
cites, a New York court of appeals decision 

- having to do with secrecy of trials, has little 
direct bearing on the present discussion. 
Let it be acknowledged that newspapers 
ve sometimes been foolish in crying free- 
28 ot the press when their business activ- 
ties were properly subjected to laws of gen- 
ral application. Mr. Dulles is being no less 
foolish, it seems to us, in contending that 
access to information is not a fundamental 
component of freedom of the press, 
Actually, the Constitution specifies nelther 
access to information nor right of uncen- 
Bored publication in its stipulation that 
congress shall make no law * * * abridg- 
Te the freedom of speech or of the press.” 
n point of fact, however, the right of pub- 
tion which Mr. Dulles himself construes 
from the first amendment can be rendered 
meaningless without the right to gather 
ea Miaka to particularized applications 


There is a yast difference between the re- 
tar of the Government to release informa- 
site justified with respect to certain secu- 
x ty matters, and the use of the power of Gov- 

mment to prevent the gathering of infor- 
raves from nonofficial and foreign sources. 
ion this latter is essentially what Mr. Dulles 
doing under what seems to us a thoroughly 
ees: interpretation of the first amend- 
rasa In his recent letter to Arthur Hays 

er, Mr. Dulles virtually acknowl- 
aged that he does not want American re- 
Porters to write from China as a matter of 
Policy, Therefore he is using the arm of 
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Government, through the denial of pass- 
ports, to make such reporting a crime. 

The important question, of course, is not 
whether the Secretary of State is legally em- 
powered to do what he is doing, but whether 
he is wise. Here he has employed a dubious 
legal argument to becloud an issue that is 
essentially political. On the political side 
the explanations of why the American peo- 
ple are denied firsthand information about 
Communist China from American reporters 
have become more and more farfetched. 
They have served to isolate American policy 
more and more from reality and make more 
and more painful the inevitable retreat. 
Cannot Mr. Dulles, who so often displays a 
pragmatic bent, reverse himself before he 
becomes totally stuck in a dead end? 


Cash Return Is the Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict will be vitally affected by the pro- 
posed Trinity project. I submit here- 
with an editorial from the Hollister Free 
Home advocating Federal and private 
partnership in Trinity power develop- 
ment: 

CASH RETURN Is THE QUESTION 

Many opinions, both pro and con, have 
been expressed over the proposal of joint 
development rights on the Trinity River 
project. 

The age-old question of public versus pri- 
vate power has been aired to the fullest 


extent and cries of Government subsidy . 


for Pacific Gas and Electric have been heard. 

We have our own idea on public and pri- 
vate power and contentd that a State-regu- 
lated utility has proven to be far more effec- 
tive and cheaper in the long run than any 
public-power development. 

But that doesn't appear to be the cardinal 
issue at hand. The question to be decided 
seems already to have been pointed in Con- 
gress with the determined efforts of both 
the House and Senate to slash away at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's budget. The issue seems 
to be money, or rather, economy.. 
Under which proposal will the State, the 
Nation and, most of all, the people, benefit? 

We believe the question is answered by 
Robert H. Gerdes, executive vice president 
of Pacific Gas & Electric in his recent letter 
to Senator KUCHEL. 

In the first place, the Government would 
save $56 million in project capital costs 
under the joint-development program. The 
Government also would stand to gain $165 
million more net revenue to ald basic water 

urposes of the project than if it were to 
bulla the power facilities alone. Some $83 
million in Federal tax revenue would be 
created and the California ang local gov- 
ernments would receive $62 million in new 
taxes. 

That's a lot of money in any man’s lan- 
guage, and according to the Pacific Gas & 
Electrie official, none of it would be forth- 
coming under total Federal construction, 

Of course Pacific Gas & Electric is to re- 
ceive more firm power for its transmission 
lines and for its consumers. But we all 
realize more power is needed now in this 
growing State of ours—and still more will 
be needed as the growth continues. Cali- 
fornians are paying now for Pacific Gas & 
Electric power. They will continue to pay 
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in the future, but it will be at a rate set 
by the State—a firm rate that has been 
decided by the people themselves through 
their representatives in Sacramento. 

We believe the dollars and cents return on 
the question of joint development of the 
Trinity project is the actual issue, and that 
Pacific Gas & Electric has presented a solid 
format of what it can and will do. 

Decided on that merit, there should be 
no ‘hesitation on the part of the public or 
our representatives to give Pacific Gas & 
Electric a wholehearted go-ahead. 


Hells Canyon Dam Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of directors of the world's largest 
electric power cooperative, the Dairyland 
Power Cooperative, in a meeting at La 
Crosse, Wis., April 18, considered the 
Hells Canyon situation and passed a res- 
olution endorsing the Federal dam pro- 
posal. Within less than a week after the 
resolution had been passed the Federal 
Power Commission on April 24 granted 
the Idaho Power Co. permission to issue 
$40 million in short promissory notes to 
finance a series of private dams, and on 
April 25 the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion issued accelerated amortization cer- 
tificates which will enable the private 
power company to receive interest-free 
loans of $30.5 million which amounts to a 
subsidy over a 50-year period of $329 mil- 
lion. I would like to point out that the 
Dairyland Co-op serves the needs of 26 
member distribution cooperatives in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, 
who in turn distribute electrical energy 
to more than 93,000 farm families and 
rural businesses. As American taxpay- 
ers who are familiar with the operation 
of public power principles, these direc- 
tors have a special knowledge to apply to 
this problem. The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 


Will act at its present session on authorizing 


legislation to construct a high dam at Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River; and 

Whereas the proper legislative test to apply 
to any project like the proposed high Hells 
Canyon Dam is whether it will provide for 
the fullest proper use of natural resources 
and whether private interests are willing and 
able to do the job as well as can be done by 
Federal development; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has granted a license to Idaho Power Co. for 
construction of small, low dams as an alter- 
native to a single high Federal dam despite 
the findings of its hearing examiner, after a 
year of hearings, that the best development 
in the public interest would be a single high 
dam such as proposed in the Hells Canyon 
legislation; and 

Whereas we heartily concur with the ex- 
aminer that a high dam providing 2,880,000 
more acre-feet of storage for flood control, 
that would provide almost 40 percent more 
power; that would permit ultimate sale of 
the power at less than half the cost com- 
pared to projects authorized by the Federal 
Power Commission, is clearly a superior pro- 
ject in the public interest, particwlarly be- 
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cause It would be part of a long-term inte- 
grated development of the Snake River; and 

Whereas the examiner's reason for recom- 
mending approval of a Federal Power Com- 
mission license for private development was 
only because he personally didn't think Con- 
gress would authorize promptly the Federal 
development; and 

Whereas Wisconsin, Minnesota, Minois, 
and Iowa farmers, as well as farmers in 11 
other Midwestern States, would realize a sav- 
ing of approximately $8.40 per ton in their 
purchase of plant food as a result of a major 
development of the phosphate resources of 
this area which would utilize the low-cost 
power from a Federal dam, but could not 
practically utilize higher cost power and 
lesser available capacity from private de- 
velopment; and 5 

Whereas, in 1957, 16 farmer-owned coop- 
erative organizations serving the plant-food 
needs of 2 million farmer patrons in 15 
Midwestern States have already started de- 
velopment of the phosphate resources of this 
area but find the cost of concentrating super- 
phosphates at the plant cost 82.10 per ton 
more for each additional mill in kilowatt- 
hour cost and the difference between cost of 
power available from Federal development 
averages 3 mills compared to 7 mills from 
private development; and 

Whereas low-cost power would increase the 
percentage of estimated phosphate deposits 
feasible for development by more than 300 
percent, and such differentials in both price 
and available supply may often determine 
whether or not a farmer can afford to follow 
good soll-conservation practices; and 

Whereas Idaho Power Co. already has ap- 
plications pending for rapid tax writeoffs on 
2 of its proposed 3 small dams which at 
6 percent over 50 years would yield a total 
subsidy at the expense of taxpayers of more 
than 6325 million, or, roughly, the cost of 
the Federal high dam, with the further ex- 
pectation that a similar subsidy will be ap- 
plied for if it should build the third dam 
it proposes; and 

Whereas the private development repre- 
sents partial, piecemeal, and less-than-maxi- 
mum integration of the potential of our great 
American water resources at ultimately much 
greater cost to the taxpayers of the Nation; 
and 

Whereas this stretch of the Snake River 
represents the greatest remaining potential 
dam site in the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
board of directors of Dairyland Power Coop- 
erative, which serves more than 90,000 rural 
families with their wholesale electric-power 
needs in the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Illinois, do hereby strongly urge 
that our representatives in the Senate of the 
United States Congress and our representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives in our 
United States Congress do actively support 
enabling and authorizing legislation to pro- 
vide for the construction of the high Federal 
dam at Hells Canyon under auspices of the 
United States and that construction be 
authorized with the least possible delay. 


How To Cut the Cost of the Trinity River 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Representative James B. Urr, of 
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California, recently reported in cogent 
words to his constituents just why the 
United States taxpayers would be better 
off by partnership in the Trinity River 
project. His words are of such force 
that I believe their benefit should be 
shared with all our colleagues by inclu- 
sion in this Recorp. His report follows: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman JAMEs B. UTT) 


Last year Congress authorized the Trinity 
River project in California at a cost of $225 
million. ‘This project provided for the trans- 
mountain diversion of some 865,000 acre-feet 
from the Trinity River to the Sacramento 
River below the Shasta Dam. There is a total 
water drop of 1,500 feet. This would provide 
water power sufficient to generate 385,000 

. kilowatt-hours. 

The act directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to proceed with negotiations for the 
sale of the falling water to a private utility 
and report the result of these negotiations 
with his recommendations. The nego- 
tiations could not come effective until ap- 
proved by Congress. The Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. was the only company which offered 
to negotiate such an agreement. They of- 
fered to construct the powerplants and op- 
erate them for a period of 50 years subject 
to renewal or recapture of the powerplants 
by the Government. They agreed to make an 
average annual payment to the United States 
of $4,617,000 for the privilege of having the 
water pass through their turbines without 
any consumptive use of the water. 

This payment is equal to $5.33 per acre- 

foot, which figure is considerably higher 
than the farmer will pay per acre-foot for 
the full consumptive use thereof. They 
agreed to integrate their system with that of 
the Central Valley project. They further 
agreed to provide energy on an exchange 
basis from the company’s system to operate 
project pumps including those in the pro- 
posed Feather River project in order to make 
more commercial power available for sale by 
the Government to its preferred customers, 
This would also allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to use the company's transmission 
facilities to serve Federal and preference 
customers for 50 years at a charge less than 
th cost to the Government if it owned the 
facilities required for this service. 

On February 12, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior transmitted the proposed agreements to 
the Congress and recommended joint de- 
velopment of Trinity water resources. If 
his recommendations are accepted by Con- 
gress, it would save the Federal Government 
a capital outlay of $55'4 million for the 
power plants, and provide in the 50-year 
period total additional revenue to the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments of $310 
million or $85 million more than the pro- 
posed cost of the whole Trinity River project, 
and the Federal Government would still have 
$150 million worth of water to sell to the 
farmers over that same period of time. 

If the Federal Government generates this 
power, it would first have to invest an addi- 
tional $55'4 million in generating equip- 
ment, plus the cost of a power distributing 
system and would then sell the power below 
its true market value under the preference 
clause to less than 5 percent of the people 
of California, or less than one-third of 1 per- 

_ cent of the people of the United States who 
actually would be financing the project. 

This very small group of individuals, as a 
class, who receive this benefit, perform no 
special service whatever for the Govern- 
ment. The advocates of public power are 
always saying that these great natural re- 
sources belong to all of the people and yet 
come up with the inconsistent demand that 

u very few people in the immediate area 
should reap all of the benefits at the expense 
of the rest of the country. I feel that the 
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American taxpayer who financed this project 
is entitled to recover the full return of his 
investment and to apply any proft therefrom 
to additional conservation projects. 

If Congress doesnot approve this proposed 
contract and decides to genrate and sell the 
power, I shall propose an amendment that 
the rates to be charged shall be sufficiently 
high to permit the Government to pay an 
amount equal to what the company would 
have paid to State and local governments 
for the support of schools, churches, roads 
and other necessary services supplied the 
State of California and other local govern- 
ments. This in itself would amount to over 
a million dollars a year, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S, 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such tions 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 


ent of Documents and the head of the re- 


spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
150 Ne (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address 
by Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr, McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a copy of the address 
delivered by the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
at a Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in 
Detroit, Mich., on Saturday, May 18, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S JOIN THE ISSUES 


(Remarks by Senator Warne Morse to Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day Dinner, Detroit, Mich,, 
May 18, 1957) 

Governor Williams, reverend clergy, Sen- 
ator McNamara, Lieutenant Governor Hart, 
my congressional colleagues, all Democratic 
Officials, and fellow Democrats, it is a high 
honor to be inyited to speak to a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Detroit, Mich., par- 
tieularly at a time when the Democratic 
Party in this State is rising to a zenith of 
Power and prestige that is almost unmatched 
elsewhere in this country. Your great Gov- 
ernor Williams has demonstrated an ability 
Unusual in American politics, and that is 
A capacity not just to win an unprecedented 
number of terms in office for himself, but to 
lead his entire party to success in his State. 

It is a great privilege to me to be at the 
Meeting with my good friend Par McNamara. 
He can close his ears for a minute while I 
talk about him. In 1954 I campaigned for 
Par McNamara in Michigan. I knew I was 
Campaigning Tor a true liberal, a fine man, 
and a great Democrat. His record in the 
Senate proves I was right. Par is doing a 
Wonderful job for Michigan and the Nation 
in the Senate of the United States. In my 
book of political qualifications for high office 
Far McNamara rates with the best. He per- 
Sonifies courage. He inspires me with his 
honest independence of Judgment. He has 

rains and please remember that there is 

RO substitute for brains in public service. 
Far enjoys and deserves the esteem and 

Tespect of the Senate. Start reelecting him 

nom because it is very important to Michigan 

and the country that he be kept in the Sen- 

&te for many years to come. 

jane is not often that politicians do more 

Ne an achieve their own success at the polls 

85 in public affairs, It is rare, indeed, as 

erican election statistics show, when the 
popularity of a candidate can be transferred 

t other candidates in sufficient numbers 

help them win elections, and it is even 

* the eine bee a popular leader can sustain 

on the ticket, party even when he is not 

Governor Williams has been able to 
— that for the same reasons that a 

met few other State and National leaders 

4 © achieved it— because he has personified 

ie and policy of government that 

He 3 the general welfare of his State. 

as brought vitality and liberalism to the 
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Democratic Party in Michigan and made the 
party the true servant of the people. As a 
result its candidates have been elected to 
more State and local offices than Democrats 
have ever held in your State before. 

I am proud to say that we have been 
making the same record in Oregon. Last fall 
we not only held the Senate and House seats 
we Democrats already had, but gained 2 
more of Oregon's 3 Republican congressional 
seats; we captured the State house, the lower 
house of the State legislature, and gained a 
tie with Republicans in the State senate, so 
that Democrats in Oregon, too, now hold 
more State and local offices than ever before 
in history. 

Much has been made of the strong show- 
ing by our party in the Pacific Northwest last 
fall in face of the Eisenhower vote. I want 
to talk to you about the reason for that 
success, which is the same, I think, as the 
reason underlying your great victories here 
in Michigan. 

Our example to the party nationally is 
essentially that in neither State have we 
provided Eisenhower and his administration 
with their political clothes, nor have we per- 
mitted Eisenhower to pose as a liberal while 
he carries out the traditional Republican 
policies of economic royalism, In both 
States Democrats have drawn the issues 
clearly and have taken their stand on the 
side of the welfare of the people and against 
Eisenhower's Republican policies of economic 
favoritism and special privilege. Thus I 
selected as my subject Let's Join the Issues. 

Michigan has an outstanding example from 
its own history of why a party gains popular 
support and another party loses it. In the 
1840's and 1850's the two national parties 
reached a complete stalemate on the most 
searching issue of the age—human slavery. 
The result was indecision, compromise, and 
evasion by the parties of an issue that was 
choking to death the American experiment, 

As party conventions met snd party plat- 
forms were drafted, they avoided coming to 
grips with the great issue of whether the in- 
stitution of chattel slavery should be extend- 
ed into the free territories, They sought to 
evade, to straddle, and to compromise on 
what was then the most divisive and para- 
lyzing paradox of American life. 

The Whig Party did not even survive its 
failure to face up to that Issue. As its lead- 
ership hedged and compromised, its rank and 
file and its voting strength drifted away into 
new political organizations. 

The State of Michigan helped give birth to 
the strongest and clearest voice that emerged 
from that welter of the 1850's. I understand 
that Wisconsin and Michigan dispute the ac- 
tual founding of the Republican Party, but 
there existed in both States the desire for a 
political party through which firm and un- 
compromising opposition to the expansion of 
slavery could be expressed. A few candidates 
ran under the Republican label in 1854; in 
1856 it offered the major opposition to the 
Democrats for the Presidency; by 1860 it cap- 
tured the White House from a shattered and 
disorganized Democratic Party that had 
wound up with two candidates and two plat- 
forms. 

I need not come to Michigan to relate to 
you the history of your State, but I would 
point it out to you as a graphic reminder of 
the futility of compromise on the great issues 
of human freedom and progress by a politi- 
cal party and the necessity for positive and 
uneguivocating party policies. As a footnote 


to history, let me add that it was a declara- 
tion by independent Democrats in 1854 that 
furnished the greatest impetus to the found- 
ing of the Republican Party here in the 
Midwest. Demagogs may tell,“ they wrote, 
“that the Union can be maintained only by 
submitting to the demands of slavery. We 
tell you that the Union can only be main- 
tained by the full recognition of the just 
claims of freedom and man, The Union was 
formed to establish justice and secure the 
blessings of liberty. When it fails to accom- 
plish these ends, it will be worthless, and 
when it becomes worthless it cannot long 
endure.” 

The same might well be said of a party, 
and of the Democratic Party. One hundred 
years ago, a strong stand for the just claims 
of freedom and man brought the Republican 
Party to the heights of power within 6 years 
of its founding. ‘The failure to take such a 
stand ruined the Democratic Party for a 
generation and nearly caused its destruction, 

It is to the credit of our party that it sur- 
vived those years of political cowardice and 
impotence, which terminated in a shameful 
defense of human slavery and disunion. We 
should be proud of the fact that our party 
was able to recapture the tradition of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson, and to become again the 
symbol and vehicle of human progress in 
America. 
~ That was because the Democratic Party 
remained, basically, the party of the work- 
ingman, the farmer, and the small-business 
man and under Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and Truman it emerged in its best 
tradition. Where we dodge or equivocate on 
the great economi¢ and social issues of our 
day, when we fail to stand for the general 
welfare of the American people and for pro- 
grams needed to push back the limitations on 
human freedom, when we give aid and com- 
fort and political support to a morally cor- 
rupt Eisenhower administration, we fail the 
true, historic mission of the Democratic 
Party and do not earn or deserve the support 
and votes of the people. 

When we stick by our basic principles of 
fighting for the interests and welfare of all 
the American people, we have won, elective 
office. I think that is the great lesson the 
national Democratic Party can learn from 
Michigan and from the Northwest. 

We have opposing us in Washington a 
typically reactionary Republican adminis- 
tration, despite the new labels that are pasted 
on it, all the way from dynamic conservatism 
to modern Republicanism. All of them boil, 
down to synthetic idealism when it comes to 
an examination of what the administration 
is actually doing. On the great economic is- 
sues of today, on natural resources, interest 
rates, and on tax policies, the Eisenhower 
administration has proved over and over 
again that its purpose is to promote not the 
general welfare, but the welfare of the in- 
vestor and profiteer, A study of American 
political history would show that the gen- 
uinely modern Republicans were Lincoln, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and George 
Norris; the Eisenhower administration's 
claim to being modern rests solely on chro- 
nology, and has no relationship whatever to 
development or historical progress. 

I know of no more serious or far-reaching 
issue on which our party must draw the line 
against the Eisenhower administration and 
take forthright leadership than on that of 
conservation and preservation of our natural 
resources, of which water is among the most 
important. 
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Let us never forget that water Is the great- 
est nourishment of the civilization of any 
nation. When I talk about conservation 
and full development of the natural re- 
sources of our great river basins—the Ten- 
nessee, the Missouri, the Columbia, and the 
rest, I am talking about the need for main- 
taining a high water table in order that we 
may maintain a high level of civilization. 
Without water, human and plant life is im- 
possible. Lack of adequate water has 
doomed whole areas that once flourished. 
In the strife-torn Middle East, for example, 
there was four times the amount of land 
under cultivation in Roman times as there 
is today. 

It is urgent that the dimensions of our 
water problem be recognized, for it takes 
years and decades to achieve the means of 
adequate multipurpose water deyelopment. 
I predict that as our population grows, and 
our industry becomes more extensive, we 
will find that the adequacy of our water 
systems will be the ultimate limitation upon 
our capacity to grow. 

It is within.man’s power to waste water 
or use it to the full. The most fearful 
waste ls that which permits the destruction 
of sources of water by failure to protect 
watersheds and the irresponsible pollution 
of our God-given streams. The Democratic 
Party should carry the fight to the Republi- 
can Party on the water resources issue, be- 
cause the Eisenhower administration has 
already made a sorry record against the 
future generations of American boys and 
girls by its various proposals for under- 
development in our Nation's river basins. 
Its phoney partnership plan, for example, 
selling out the people's heritage of their own 
water rights to private utilities, will result 
in the cheating of future generations out 
of a full enjoyment of the maximum eco- 
nomic potentials of our river basins. 

There can be no compromise of the princi- 
ples inherent in this isuse. I hold no brief 
for any Democrat in the Congress of the 
United States who gives ald and comfort and 
support to the Eisenhower administration's 
underdevelopment proposals because it is 
only through comprehensive development 
that we can protect the water rights of 
future generations, and assure the greatest 
benefits to the greatest number of our people. 

We will make progress on comprehensive 
development when there is adequate recog- 
nition of the public interest, and protection 
is given it without evasion or equivocation. 

The project that best dramatizes the 
water resource issue is the great Hells Can- 
yon dam issue, I am sure that none of you 
came to this meeting, expecting to go home 
without hearing me mention this issue. I 
do so with great political relish, because it 
is one of the many Achilles’ heels of this 
Republican administration. 

The Hells Canyon Dam symbolizes the 
great difference between the private utility- 
cohtrolled Republican administration of 
President Eisenhower and the program for 
the future of forward-looking Democrats. 

The to be generated at site and 
which‘ Hells Canyon would make possible 
downstream will make possible new private 
enterprise with new plants and the busi- 
nesses which spring up to serve new indus- 
trial communities. What the supporters of 
high Hells Canyon Dam want is a transfusion 
ot low-cost power for a more vigorous pri- 
vate enterprise economy, A more balanced 
local economy will be achieved as popula- 
tion, with new purchasing power, grows. 
There will be a larger market for regional 
farm products and the manufactured wares 
of the whole country. This new economic 
vitality will be good for the whole country. 

The Nation's farmers needs the new low- 
cost phosphate fertilizer which low-cost 
Hells Canyon power alone can make possible 
to the fullest extent. Farmers from the 
west coast as far east as Ohio would benefit 
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because cheap power from Hells Canyon Dam 
would make possible full use of the phospate 
deposits of Idaho and Utah, greater produc- 
tion of high concentrates of phosphate fer- 
tilizer, and reduced costs of fertilizers. 
Farm organizations owning phosphates beds 
in Idaho and Utah cannot now proceed with 
their plans for development because of the 
lack of an assured power supply at less than 
4 mills per kilowatt-hour. Hells Canyon 
Dam site is uniquely situated within eco- 
nomic transmission distance of this great 
phosphate resource, and power from the dam 
can be made available at wholesale costs of 
approximately 3 mills, permitting full utiliza- 
tion of the phosphate beds. 

Farm cooperatives through the West and 
Midwest expect to utilize Idaho-Utah phos- 
phates, provided low enough power rates are 
available. Farmers in these regions could 
thereby save between $15 to $18 per ton for 
fertilizer. The combination of Hells Canyon 
power with the Idaho phosphate deposits 
has long been considered feasible, and as a 
result, the indirect benefits could be very 
large in the conservation of national phos- 
phate and sulfur resources, encouragement 
of greater use of fertilizer, better soil con- 
servation, and great yields per acre of food 
and fiber. 

It does not take much foresight to know 
that in but a few decades our growing popu- 
lation will need a more abundant food sup- 
ply. Expansion of agricultural capacity will 
require expansion of irrigation and reclama- 
tion. Even Interior Secretary Seaton has 
warned of that need. 

That expansion cannot be accomplished 
economically without the historic aid of 
public power revenues for irrigation and 
reclamation projects. In Idaho and eastern 
Oregon especially, the future of irrigation 
and reclamation depends upon Hells Canyon 
as a Federal project, In 1953, when Secre- 
tary McKay withdrew former Secretary Chap- 
man's opposition to the application for li- 
censes by the Idaho Power Co., he mentioned 
that other possible dams might be pressed 
into service to provide power revenues for 
irrigation. Those alternatives are disap- 
pearing under the administration’s resources 
policies. So-called partnership makes no 
provision for aid to irrigation. 

These are the reasons why I am convinced 
that the Democratic Party has a great duty 
to oppose the political expediency of the 
Eisenhower administration in the field of 
natural resources, and to do it now by au- 
thorizing the Federal high Hells Canyon 
dam, What Congress does or fails to do, and 
what the administration does or fails to do 
will have long-range and permanent effects. 
The floods and power shortages of the future, 
the economic consequences of full develop- 
ment or underdevelopment cannot be undone 
once the pattern is set. An inadequate low 
private utility dam built by the Idaho Power 
Co. cannot be repealed. A gerrymandered 
river cannot be reclaimed. 

The Democratic Party must draw this issue 
of water conservation and full development 
of river basins with the Republican Party in 
a fight to the finish. We are right, and the 
voters will so decree in 1958 and in 1960 if 
we give no quarter, and stop providing the 
Eisenhower administration with the votes 
that will give away the people's heritage in 
their own natural resources which include 
the Hells Canyon Dam site. 

A second issue which the Democratic Party 
must carry to the people of the country is 
fiscal policy—the tight-money policy the Re- 
publicans put into effect just 9 days after 
they took office in 1953. I have a lot of first- 
hand knowledge of this subject because I 
was the first to raise my voice in protest. Yet 
despite all the opposition put up since then 
against rising interest rates, and despite the 
fact that time and experience have proved 
we were right to oppose it, the administra- 
tion has done nothing to reverse it. 
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The exercise by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration of its executive discretion in fixing 
interest rates has shown these results: first, 
small business, which finances expansion 
mostly by borrowing instead of from profits 
as big business does, must now pay so much 
more to borrow that half the small and 
medium-sizéd companies which had bank 
credit lines in March of 1955 had been cut 
off by March of 1956; second, the rate of 
business fatlures has risen from 29 per 10,000 
enterprises in 1952 to 48 per 10,000 in 1956. 
The Cabinet member who said in 1953 that 
“Big. business is back in the saddle“ was 
absolutely right. The depressed condition 
of small business proves that he was right. 

The high interest rate policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration is a throw-back to 
Republicanism of old—of McKinley and Cool- 
idge—regardless of what is done to peddle it 
under the name of modern“ Republicanism. 
It is a policy that lines the pockets of bank- 
ers, investors, and big-business men, and 
brings ruin to farmers and small business- 
men. Already, the Pacific Northwest has 
shown the effects of this policy in declining 
employment, and so haye other sections of 
the country. 

To many, the terminology of this economic 
issue is not dramatic, and lacks political sex 
appeal, but in my judgment, it is one of the 
most critical of all economic issues because 
if the tight money policy continues un- 
checked, it can put the couuntry right back 
where the last Republican administration 
put it—in a first-class economic depression. 
The Treasury Secretary may very well be 
right when he says the country faces a de- 
pression that will curl our hair, but he cited 
the wrong reason. If one does occur, it will 
be as a esult of his own tight money policy, 
and his tax policy of favoritism for big 
business, 

An old, old issue that plagues the Nation 
and therefore the Democratic Party, too, be- 
cause of the very fact that we are a national 
party, is that involving civil rights. Iam not 
one to stand up in Detroit, or in Chicago, or 
in Cleveland, or New York and point to the 
South and say that that region of the coun- 
try is the one that must start assuring its 
racial minority of equal protection of law, 
and social and economic opportunity. But 
I do say that the Democratic Party must 
show the way, and to the extent that we 
fail to do so, we fail the people and do not 
deserve their support. 

The day when an eligible voter can be 
intimidated, or otherwise denied the exer- 
cise of this basic right of participation in 
self-government, belongs to the historic past. 
It is abhorrent to every principle on which 
our Nation is founded, and is therefore 
equally abhorrent to the principles of our 
party. That practice must be attacked 
wherever it occurs, and the voting privilege 
protected vigorously by all three branches of 
the Government. 

Equivocation on suffrage and on equal pro- 
tection of the law is intolerable and in- 
excusable, and will lose for the Democratic 
Party the confidence of millions of Ameri- 
cans who have every right to expect strong 
leadership from us. If we fail them, they 
will be right to turn away from the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There are many other issues on which we 
must demonstrate leadership founded on 
the great moral principle of the Constitution 
that the objectives of our Government are 
the establishment of justice, the securing of 


liberty, and promotion of the general wel- => 


fare. It is not enough that we work for the 
specific legislative and administrative pro- 
posals for farmers, working people, and 
small-business men that we have cham- 
pioned over many decades. There are new 
and confusing challenges we must come to 
grips with, such as the revolution in in- 
dustrial and employment patterns as a con- 
sequence of automation, and whether the 
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marvelous potential of power from atomic 
energy is to be put to its maximum use for 
all the people, or monopolized for private 
profit. 

But above all, we must not compromise 
our party by compromising our principles. 
The examples of betrayal of the public trust 
by the Eisenhower administration in natural 
resources, in its domination by big business 
with continuing business Interests, and its 
neglect of the people’s need for help in the 
fields of education, civil rights, and social 
and employment security are already on 
record, 

Let there be no equivocation or timidity 
in taking this record to the American peo- 
ple. When they know the facts about it, 
and when we have proved that we are the 
party of America's future, we will find that 
we have earned their votes on election day. 


Father Adam Grill’s Sermon at Senator 
McCarthy’s Funeral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, at the 
Appleton, Wis., funeral services of the 
late Senator Joseph McCarthy, Father 
Adam Grill, of St. Mary's Catholic 
Church—Joe’s home church in Apple- 
ton—delivered a most moving and appro- 
priate funeral sermon which so impressed 
the Senators and Representatives at- 
tending the services that he was asked to 
send us a copy to be incorporated in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent, accordingly, 
Mr. President, to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor this fitting tribute 
to our late colleague by the priest who 
Ministered to Joe throughout his all too 
abbreviated lifetime. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

SERMON or FATHER ADAM GRILL AT FUNERAL 
Servicers or SENATOR JOE MCCARTHY, ST, 
Mary's CATHOLIC CHURCH, APPLETON, WIS., 
May 7, 1957 
Mrs. McCarthy, relatives of Senator Mce 

Carthy, distinguished visitors, friends of Sen- 

ator McCarthy, first of all we wish to express 

to Mrs, McCarthy and relatives the sympathy 
and condolences of our Most Reverend Bishop 

Bona, and Bishop Grellinger, our auxiliary 

bishop, and many priests of our diocese, 

Bishop Bona called personally to be sure that 

we would express his regrets that he cannot 

be here for this occasion. He is celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of his consecration as 

a bishop in his cathedral in Green Bay 

today. The reverend assistant priests of St. 

, as Well as myself, and Sisters of St. 
's, and all the members of the parish 

Joly with our bishop in expressing our sym- 

pathy. 

Before us we see the flag-draped casket of 
the junior Senator of Wisconsin. May Al- 
mighty God be good to him. If our God 
2 allow him this morning to use his life- 
ess arms, Senator McCarthy would point out 
to all of us two objects in this church as an 
expression of his whole life. He would first 
Point to the altar, and secondly to the flag 
apd drapes his casket, and why would he do 
S ? Because they contain the epitome of 

ls life, Senator McCarthy was a dedicated 
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man. I have known him during all of his 
public life. When he took upon himself a 
task he gave his whole heart and soul to a 
successful completion of his work. He loved 
his God, and he loved his country. To him 
the people of Wisconsin imposed the obliga- 
tion of working for the good of the people of 
the United States of America, and for the 
people of the State of Wisconsin. He dedi- 
cated himself to this work. 

We have many dedicated men in the 
branches of the Government. God's church 
is under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and 
is infallible through this direction. The 
guidance of our beloved land is under the 
guidance of human beings and as human 
beings we are all fallible. People expect that 
the honorable men directing our Government 
are infallible, which is far from the truth. 
Mistakes therefore can be made, and are 
made. Instead of criticizing them-we should 
get down on our knees every day and pray 
God to direct them and to guide them, They 
need this help. Pray, don't condemn. 

We have the most beautiful land in the 
world, the most blessed one. The hungry 
eyes of the dogs of envy, jealously, and hatred 
of our enemies are directed toward us. There 
are enemies from within and from without. 
In our humble opinion even more threatening 
than the atom and hydrogen bombs is the 
common enemy of all democracy and God- 
fearing people—communism, Of all the 
great men in our country, no one recognized 
this more completely than Senator McCarthy. 

The hydrogen bombs and the atom bombs 
our Armed. Forces can take care of. It is 
the boring from within that comes under the 
executive and legislative bodies’ authority 
in our country. Senator McCarthy wag like 
a man of old who saw this danger to his 
country, and, clothed in the shining armor 
of zeal and love, and holding within his 
hands the sword of truth, he went forward 
into the battle with the cry on his lips, For 
God and for my country.” His fight is now 
history, and history will evaluate it. But if 
the torch dropped by his dying hands is 
not plucked up and again held aloft, then 
God help our beloved land. Woe upon those 
who do not make our country safe for Tierney 
McCarthy and the million other children like 
ner. 

Senator McCarthy was indeed fortunate to 
continually have at his side in these last 
few years his devoted and capable wife and 
his loyal staff. We hope they will never let 
his memory die. 

We are happy to have had personally a 
share in the shaping of the religious life of 
our beloved Senator. As a youth he came 
to St. Mary's to receive instructions in the 
doctrines and practices of his faith. We are 
proud of the fact that he was proud of his 
faith. I know this mally because he 
practiced his faith zealously and to the dying 
moments of his life. Mrs. McCarthy informs 
me that in the days that she worked in the 
office of Senator McCarthy frequently he 
would ask her to take a little walk, and as 
they walked along the streets of Washington 
they would pass a Catholic church. Senator 
McCarthy would go into the church and 
spend 10 minutes or so in silent prayer, and 
then would come out and they would proceed 
with their walk. 

To be a Christian our Lord told us that 
we must practice the beautiful virtue of 
charity. Next to the love of God one must 
love his neighbor. Christianity without 
charity is void. Senator McCarthy loved his 
neighbors; he loved his country; he loved 
his State; he loved his native city of Apple- 
ton; he loved St. Mary's. One of his greatest 
loves was for the young, and for them he 
fought. 

Our obligation before God is to love Him. 
Love is expressed perfectly by action. 
Greater love than this no man hath than 
to lay down his life for his friends. Senator 
McCarthy died not because of disease only, 
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but principally because he exhausted himself 
physically for love of his fellow beings. 

If you loved him, manifest this by remem- 
bering him in your prayers. No man is per- 
fect. Senator McCarthy had faults, and I 
am sure he would be the first to admit this. 
Pray God to forgive him. Pray God daily 
that he has met a merciful divine judge. 
Pray for him. Pray for him as we have just 
done in the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 

We are proud of the fact that the Senator 
wanted to come home to Appleton, to St, 
Mary's, for his last resting place. I am sure 
that his great spirit will like the resting place 
of his body, overlooking the beautiful Fox 
8 May we here in Appleton never forget 

We will close with the words of St. Am- 
brose: We have loved him in life; let us 
not forget him in death.” 


The Oil Lift to Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


N OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, arti- 
cles and statements have been printed 
in the Recorp with respect to the so- 
called oil lift to Europe. There ap- 
peared in the New York Times on May 
10, 1957, an editorial which quoted rather 
extensively from the monthly letter of 
the National City Bank of New York on 
the subject. Lask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 
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The Monthly Letter of the First National 
City Bank carries a comprehensive review of 
the recent oll lift for Western Europe that 
brings the recent price increase into proper 
perspective, As the First National City Bank 
telis the story: 

“In October, prior to stoppage of the canal, 
imports of Middle East oil to the United 
States and Eastern Canada amounted to 
385,000 barrels daily. By December and Jan- 
uary some 330,000 barrels daily were diverted 
to Europe. Shipments of Western Hemi- 
sphere oil practically doubled to almost 1.4 
million barrels daily. About 30 percent of 
this increase was accounted for by higher 
shipments from Venezuela (output in March 
of 29 million barrels daily was 400,000 higher 
than in September) and the rest of the in- 
crease was met by expanding United States 
production and by drawing down United 
States inventories.” = 

What about the 25 cents a barrel increase 
in the price of oil, over which anti-adminis- 
tration politicians have tried to make an 
issue? “The fact is,” as the authors of this 
study put it, that when the otl-exporting 
companies could no longer obtain sufficient 
crude for shipment to Europe from their own 
production and purchases, or from purchases 
at prevailing prices, they offered higher 
prices to draw out greater supplies. 

“The higher oil prices induced suppliers 
to liquidate inventories—even after they got 
down below normal levels. With demand 
greatly increased, stocks on hand fell from 
37 days’ supply at the end of October to 
29 days’ supply at the end of March—the 
lowest point in the postwar period.” 
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This is a brief sketch of the Oil Lift of 
1956-57, which prevented immeasurable dis- 
ruption of supply in the economy of Western 
Europe during the past winter, It is a sum- 
mary story of an episode that has been hailed 
by the London Times, for example, as “a re- 
markable achievement, reflect ing great credit 
on the oll industry.“ but of which the ad- 
yisory council of the Democratic National 
Committee seems never to have heard, or 
which if it had heard of it, didn't regard it 

us worth mentioning. 


Freight Car Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
many years the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has held a suc- 
cession of long, arduous hearings on the 
subject of the freight-car shortage. It 
looks like a shortage will occur again this 
year. Every Senator from every State 
in which the freight car shortage will 
occur is aware of what it will mean. 


With the fruitful third quarter rapidly- 


approaching, when the products of the 

land will need to be moved to the mar- 

kets of the world, the New York Times 
has taken a good look at the problem. 

Its staff reporter, Robert E. Bedingfield, 

has written an article entitled “Freight 

Car Crisis Is Coming to a Head,” which 

was published in the New York Times 

of May 5, 1957. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 

Appendix of the Recorp. l 
There being no objection, the article_ 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

FREIGHT-CAR Cntsts Is COMING TO A HEAD— 
WITH THE RAILROADS’ FLEETS DIMINISHING, 
THs ÅPPROACH OF Harvest Potnts UP A 
PROBLEM or No Easy SOLUTION 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

The fruitful third quarter of the year is 
8 weeks away, and shippers and railroads 
alike already are beginning to dread the box- 
car shortage that always accompany that 
time of bulk freight movement. 

Since World War IT while capital invest- 
ment of all other kinds has risen by more 
than $200 billion, the railroads’ total stocks 
of freight cars have declined 1,770,852 to 
1,707,683. 

Moreover, at the start of 1946 a third of all 
freight cars in service were more than 25 
years old, Most of the rest were built in the 
upsurge of railroad-equipment buying in the 
late twenties. They constituted the rolling 
stock that helped win World War II. 

Today the percentage of cars more than 
25 years old has risen to nearly 40 percent. 
They are still late twenties cars—but they 
would hardly win a war today. They are 
having a hard time keeping up in peacetime. 

Another factor that makes the freight- 
car shortage more worrisome than before is 
the shifting distribution of the car fleets. 
The rich are getting richer and the poor are 
getting hotboxes. 

Just the other day the Southern Railroad, 
along whose lines several new coal-burning 
industrial plants establish themselves every 
day, ordered 2,750 new hopper cars. Any day 
now large orders for freight cars are expected 
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to be placed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Union Pacific Railroads which, 
like the Southern, are experiencing heavier 
and heavier traffic from large numbers of 
new plants. 

But the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central Railroads, which used to set stand- 
ards for the world in maintenance of ample 
and varied fleets of freight cars, are now get- 
ting too few new cars to stay even, In fact, 
both roads have materially fewer cars today 
than at any time in their modern history. 

Central, for example, on April 15 had only 
117,744 freight cars. Five years earlier it 
owned 136,788. Pennsylvania, between 1950 
and the end of 1956, cut its fleet from 196,781 
to 170,061. In fact, 15 leading eastern roads 
at the end of 1956 had only 297,858 freight 
cars, or 8.3 percent fewer than on December 
31, 1950, when the figure was 324,954. 

However, the 11 roads that serve the South 
have raised their fleets from 254,267 to 
265,558 since the 1950 year-end. In the 
central western region, which includes the 
territory of the Santa Fe, Rock Island, 
Southern ‘Pacific, and Union Pacific, car 
fleets have grown from 279,875 in 1950 to 
305,417 at the end of 1956, a gain of 9.1 
percent. 

TREND FOLLOWS INDUSTRY 

The reason is plain. Manufacturing 
plants since World War II have moved south 
and west from the Northeast. There is little 
developing along the rights-of-way of the 
Pennsylvania, the Central, and their neigh- 
bors other than truck lines running on free 
highways, airplanes flying from one subsi- 
dized airport to another and groups of dis- 
gruntled commuters. 

It shows up in the detailed financial 
statements issued by most carriers along 
with their more readable annual reports. 
Pennsylvania last year handled 53,427,956,000 
ton-miles of freight, only 3 billion more than 
in 1950, despite the fact that there are some 
18 million to 19 million more people living 
in this country than there were in 1950. 

Central last year moved only 37,733,255,000 
ton-miles of freight, which was about l- 
300,000,000 less than in 1950. 
Southeast, however, the Seaboard during the 
same period has seen its traffic grow from 
8,262,712,964 ton-miles to 9,826,172,000, 
Against this 20 percent Jump in business, the 
carrier has increased its freight-car fleet by 
21.6 percent to 26,263. 

The Santa Fe's traffic has jumped to 33,- 
900,876,000 ton-miles from 29,816,323,000 in 
1950, while the Rock Island has pushed 
ahead from 12,105,231,560 to 13,348,162,076. 

This year, the problem of how to supply 
the shipper with enough cars to haul his 
goods to market, and still not divert all the 
rallroad's earnings from the shareholder to 
the equipment manufacturer, has become 
more urgent than usual. 

One reason is the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, heretofore a com- 
paratively innocent bystander at the annual 
tug-of-war, shows signs of grabbing hold of 
the rope at the shipper's end. 

Owen Clarke, new chairman of the ICC 
under its rotation policy, has made a num- 
ber of statements in private conversations 
that add up something like this: 

The railroads could haul more freight if 
they had the cars to move everything that 
was offered to them when it was offered. 
The carriers cannot expect to go on forever 
asking for rate increases to get an adequate 
income for an inadequate performance. The 
time will come when the Commission will 
Bay: 

“We'll give you more money per bushel 
to move wheat from Garden City, Kans., to 
Galveston, Tex., when the cars are lined up 
at Garden City to haul the wheat after it is 
threshed.” 

And Congress will back the 
the Congressman every hary 


CC, because 
ttime hears 
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his constituents raising the roof because they 
can't get any cars. 

Mr. Clarke's views have not gone unheeded. 
Three times in the last 5 weeks railroad presi- 
dents have gathered in Washington to ponder 
what can be done to stimulate freight-car 
purchases above retirement rates—rougbly, 
5,000 to 6,000 a month, 


TWO PROGRAMS SUBMIITED 


The industry has been listening to two 
plans. One, put forth by a Cleveland man- 
agement-consultant firm, suggests that the 
rails-create an equipment-financing agency 
of their own to lend money at favorable rates 
of interest to those roads unable to meet the 
rates of customary lenders. 

The idea has not had wholehearted sup- 
port. This is because funds of the equip- 
ment agency would be raised by ahsessing the 
roads on the basis of present car ownership. 
The eastern roads—among the biggest car 
owners—would be assessed the most. 

These eastern roads have insisted that it 
is not that they don't want to help or that 
they don't need more cars, but they don't 
have enough money to buy more cars, either 
collectively or individually. Furthermore, 
they say they have been assured that Wall 
Street is not interested in helping them 
obtain more money in the new-capital 
market. 


UNITED STATES AGENCY PROPOSED 


So the eastern lines have a plan of their 
own, They are working hard to sell it to 
their southern and western neighbors—and 
to Congress. Their plan is that a new Gov- 
ernment agency be formed. They suggest it 
be called the Railway Equipment Agency. 
It would be created with a capital of 
$500 million. 

The REA would have the right to borrow 
up to four times its capital, This would be 
used to buy all the equipment the rails 
called for—not just freight cars but pas- 
senger cars and diesels, too. The roads 
would have the right to use this equipment 
under long-term lease. The leases would 
run for 20 years for freight cars, 15 for diesels, 
and 10 for passenger cars. 

The rails would pay, not a per diem rental 
but a true-user charge. This would be a sum 
sufficient to cover all costs of the agency, 
its borrowing costs, and a sum sufficient to 
amortize the actual cost of the purchased 
equipment, 


Tribute to Lawrence College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OY WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to note in the Tuesday, May 14, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
a most excellent article describing an 
educational institution of which we in 
Wisconsin are very proud—Lawrence 
College in Appleton. My dear wife, May, 
and our four children graduated from 
Lawrence, 

The article points out how a recent 
selection of the Nation’s 10 best co- 
educational colleges included Lawrence 
College, which, despite its modest Size, 
or perhaps because of its modest size, 
has well earned such recognition as one 
of the highest caliber liberal arts col- 
leges in the Nation, 


1937 i 


The article catches the flavor of Law- 
rence—the thinking of its distinguished 
president, Dr. Douglas Maitland Knight, 
the goals of its academic life, the high 
achievements of its faculty, the forward- 
looking philosophy of its entire exist- 
ence, { 

I send to the desk the text of the arti- 
cle, and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAWRENCE RATES HIGH IN NATION 
(By Max K. Gilstrap) 

APPLETON, Wis.—Eager, animated yoices of 
youth echo across the rolling campus as stu- 
dents hurry underneath arching elms to the 
cluster of buildings comprising Lawrence 
College. 

The vibrancy of spirit found hére is typical 
of smali American colleges with rapidly 
broadening horizons and an exciting story to 
tell that is an important part of America’s 
expanding educational picture. 

Headed by youthful, energetic Dr. Douglas 
Maitland Knight, former assistant professor 
of English literature at Yale, Lawrence Col- 
lege enjoys many distinctions as one of the 
Nation's most forward-looking colleges. 
Most recent was its selection by the Chicago 
Tribune as one of the Nation's 10 best co- 
educational colleges based on a countrywide 
survey of opinion in the educational world. 

PROVING GROUND 

Enthusiastic alumni say that Lawrence Is 
a proving ground for college presidents. Its 
campus has furnished the Nation with 11 
college presidents in the last 3 decades and 
6 more may be added to that list from earlier 
times. 

Looked upon with particular pride here 
Was the appointment of Nathan Marsh Pusey, 
president of Harvard University, 10th presi- 
dent of Lawrence from 1944 to 1953. It was 
the first time the Harvard corporation had 


gone outside New England for its president. 


Thoroughly able to uphold Lawrence's tra- 
ditional reputation for capable leadership, 
engaging Dr. Knight sparks the faculty and 
student body with challenging ideas from his 
airy, gray-green office. Despite being the 
Youngest college president in the Nation 
when he was chosen at the age of 32 in 1954, 
Dr. Knight has become a major influence in 
the fields of education and religion. He is a 
Combination scholar, administrator, and 
churchman. 

Although Dr. Knight is from the East, it is 
Plain from his easy but stimulating conver- 
sation that he has caught. the Midwest pride 
that comes from helping open this land to 
Settlement. He is keenly aware of living 
closer to the land that still has a strong 
frontier flavor. He speaks with an under- 
Standing of the physical ploneering that has 
kone on since Amos A. Lawrence, a proper 
Bostonian, founded the college here in 1847. 
Then came the town of Appleton, After that 
came the State formed out of the Northwest 
Territary. 

When privately founded Lawrence had fin- 
ished its job of physical pioneering, it took 
on a new responsibility—that of being part 
of the conscience for the whole of higher 
education. This it could do easily because 
Of its political immunity, and this it has 
continued to do vigorously and fearlessly. 
Foremost among the problems at Lawrence is 
Whether to expand in the face of the crisis of 
increasing numbers that is coming as soon 
as 1960. The high birth rate during World 
War II will cause college enroliment to be 

percent larger by 1970 than it is today. 


PROBLEM WEIGHED 


Lawrence has been weighing the problem 
O! how best to serve this emergency. It has 
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concluded that to retool a small private 
college into a mass-production machine 
would not be of service at all, but would 
destroy the end product—a personal and in- 
dividual education, 

Dr. Knight in voicing Lawrence College's 
philosophy of service for the future says: “A 
liberal arts college, if it is to Justify itself in 
the next quarter century, must have an im- 
pact on our society out of all prortion to its 
size: Quality and distinction will make this 
impact possible, indeed, where a mere in- 
crease in size would be ineffective.” 

In outward manifestation Lawrence im- 
pels admiration with its 30 buildings of neo- 
classic and contemporary design clustered 
high on the banks of the Fox River, artery for 
exploration by French voyagers. In the next 
5 years its face will be considerably altered 
by a $1,800,000 development program. Al- 
ready a new dormitory has been occupied. A 
music-drama center is to be built. In the 
music-drama center three public auditori- 
ums are planned—a theater, a recital hall, 
and an arena for drama work. And residence 
units for men will be added. 

LAWRENCE BENEFITS 


Happily Lawrence was the beneficiary of 
the idea that American private business had 
a responsibility to American private educa- 
tion long before the Ford Foundation dis- 
tributed half a billion dollars among Ameri- 
can colleges and hospitals to put a dramatic 
climax to this idea that has been gaining mo- 
mentum. Since 1942 Lawrence has been the 
object of corporate giving by local paper in- 
dustries. There are 20 paper-industry men 
on the Lawrence board of 38 trustees. 

As Lawrence's structural outlines burgeon 
sò does its progress in the realm of ideas. 


_Ever alert to keep apace with the latest 


trends in education, the college leans heavily 
on time-reverenced liberal studies in the hu- 
manities, arts, social and physical sciences, 
Heaviest staffing is in English with psychol- 
ogy, economics, and the natural sciences. 

Never hesitant to move with the times, 
Lawrence under Dr, Pusey, president, Intro- 
duced a popular “freshman studies course,“ 
replacing freshman English. This unique 
course, often called “college-in-capsule,” is 
an airplane view of what college is all about. 
Traditional freshman English was junked 
and in its place Lawrence students read 
great works in each of mankind's three great 
areas of thought—natural science, social 
science, and the humane letters. 


MANY IN WHO'S WHO 


Since alumni are the end product of any 
educational institution, Lawrence proudly 
refers to 173 persons in Who's Who in Amer- 
ica” who list this midwestern college in their 
background. But it is just as proud of 
those graduates who have gone into ordi- 
nary life in all 48 States and 39 countries 
and have left the imprint of their work. In 
an earlier period Lawrence was a continuing 
source for religionists and evangelists. In 
the past 25 years, 32 percent have been at- 
tracted to teaching. A more recent trend 
is toward management jobs. 

COLLEGE I5 PEOPLE 


Far from expressing any isolationism such 
as is often attributed to the area in which 
Lawrence thrives, 42 percent of its teaching 
staff have studiéd overseas, Its faculty has 
produced 30 books, 24 plays, dozens of 
musical compositions, more than 400 arti- 
cles, and hundreds of reviews. They have 
edited scholarly magazines, led archeolog- 
ical and geological expeditions, produced 
scientific illustrations and served as presi- 
dents of numerous organizations. In recent 
years, Lawrence professors have won 9 Ford 
Foundation awards, 8 Rockefeller grants, 2 
Guggenheims, and 5 Fulbright fellowships. 

Looking ahead, perhaps Lawrence's phi- 
losophy is best expressed by a young, 
thoughtful alumnus who said; “A college 
is not a campus, alone. And it is not the 
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sum total of its financial assets, the number 
of times its name appears in learned jour- 
nals, or in the daily newspapers. A college 
is not alone its accumulations of this many 
or that many volumes of books, and it is 
not the orderly list of available courses of 
study. 

“A college is, in some degree, the sum of 
all these things and more. Eut more: 
mainly, fundamentally, a college is people.“ 

Lawrence College agrees with him. A col- 
lege is people—its alumni, its students, its 
faculty. Even more, as President Knight 
expresses it, “College at best is a place for 
the development of a coherent attitude to- 
ward .the maximum of individual freedom 
and the maximum of responsibility for the 
ultimate good of the body politic.” 


Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a copy 
of a letter I received from the American 
Civil Liberties Union under date of May 
15, 1957; a copy of my reply, dated May 
18, 1957; and a news article which was 
published as a result of the letter I had 
received. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
f New York, N. F., May 15, 1957. 
The Honorable Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Because of the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s long-estab- 
lished concern about the abuses of democrat- 
ic rights within labor unions, we have fol- 
lowed the proceedings of the Select Commit- 
tee with great interest. Since 1942, when we 
prepared our first study on the subject, we 
have endeavored to have these abuses cor- 
rected. We believe that, as the labor move- 
ment has assumed a major position in our 
society, it is vital for it to assume the re- 
sponsibility which comes with this status 
by safeguarding its members’ intraunion 
rights of free speech, fair trial, and nondis- 
crimination. 

So, when the select committee was ap- 
pointed, we favored the investigation as lead- 
ing possibly to an improved observance of 
democratic practices within the labor move- 
ment. We felt that this issue is a proper 
area of congressional investigation, as infor- 
mation is needed before Congress can con- 
sider whether remedial legislation ts neces- 
sary. We have also been glad to note the 
AFL-CIO's firm action toward removal of un- 
ethical practices, and hope this will ald in- 
ternal democracy too. 

We present this background because we 
do not wish the following comments to be 
misconstrued as an attack on the commit- 
tee’s objectives, for we are in accord with its 
purpose. -In fact, our concern is that the 
committee’s occasional lapses from fair pro- 
cedure may lessen its contribution in the 
important field of internal union democracy. 
Granting the committee’s frustration over 
the refusal of some witnesses fully to disclose 
information pertinent to its inquiry, we are 
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sure you will agree that procedures violative 
of due process should not be used to achieve 
the desired objective. 

We refer to two specific examples: the first 
concerns the recall of Dave Beck, president 
of the teamsters union, as a witness fol- 
lowing his Federal indictment for income- 
tax evasion: and the second concerns your 
statement at a hearing, reported in the New 
York Times of March 28, following Beck's re- 
fusal to answer questions about misuse of 
union funds, “I don't know any word to 
describe it less than theft.“ 

These examples, in our opinion, raise the 
disturbing question of the committee's func- 
tioning as a judicial body whose purpose is 
to convict, rather than a legislative body 
whose purpose is to gain information to as- 
sist in the framing of legislation. The deci- 
sion as to ‘guilt is a criminal matter to be 
determined in court, where all the judicial 
eafeguards may apply in the course of a regu- 
lar criminal trial. We do not believe it is 
within the purview of congressional commit- 
tees to make findings of guilt or innocence, 
It is this blurring of the line between judi- 
cial and legislative functions that aroused 
public opposition to the probes of congres- 
sional bodies investigating communism in re- 
cent years. The problem is amplified in this 
instance when a witness is already under in- 
dictment and must stand trial in our courts, 

We want to emphasize that we offer these 
comments not in defense of Mr. Beck or the 
teamsters union, but in defense of vital civil 
liberties principles which need constant af- 
firmation, particularly when the power of 
Government is being exercised. To repeat 
our original statement, the good work and 
objectives of the committee can be jeopard- 
ized if procedures which invade constitutional 
guaranties are not fully observed. We re- 
spectfully urge that future hearings will not 
be marked by departures from the principles 
of due process. 

Sincerely yours, 
Patrick MorPHY MALIN, 
Executive Director. 
May 18, 1957. 
Mr. Patrrtck MurpHy MALIN, 
Executive Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Me. MALIN; This acknowledges your 
letter of May 15. 

The committee recalled Mr. Beck to testify 
for the purpose of giving him an opportunity 
to deny, refute, or explain the derogatory 
evidence the committee had received against 
him. Do you claim that is a violation of 
“civil liberties"? Had he not been recalled 
and given that opportunity, then no doubt 
you would have charged the committee was 
unfair and only willing to hear one side— 
the testimony against him—without giving 
him an opportunity to defend himself or 
explain his actions. 

Regarding your other complain, may I say 
that the committee has not convicted Mr. 
Beck of any crime, although it is my belief 
that he has committed many criminal 
offenses. As an American citizen, as a 
Member of Congress, and as chairman of 
this Senate select committee, I reserve the 
right to express my views regarding testi- 
mony developed before the committee. That 
is a “civil liberty” I have not surrended and 
do not intend to relinquish, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


Crvm LIBERTIES UNION RAPS ATTACK ON BECK 


The American Civil Liberties Union today 
hit out at a remark by Senator JoHN MCCLEL-= 
LAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, that Dave Beck’s 
handling of Teamster Union funds was theft. 

The union wrote to Senator MCCLELLAN 
that it approved the purpose of an investi- 
gation of Beck by a special Senate committee 
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of which Senator McCretianw is chairman. 
But it said the investigation has been marked 
by lapses of fair procedures. 

Among these, the union said, was the 
Senator’s comment, “I don't know any word 
to describe it but theft,” in reference to 
Beck's use of teamster money. “The decision 
as to gullt is a criminal matter to be deter- 
mined in court,“ the civil liberties group 
said. 


The Mirage of Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. - Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Mirage of Economy,” 
which was published in the May 17, 1957, 
issue of the Wilmington, Del., Journal- 
Every Evening. 

It would be well for every taxpayer in- 
terested in bona fide economy to read 
this editorial. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe MIRAGE or ECONOMY 


How sincere is Congress in its present 
budget-cutting drive? Let’s look at some 
facts. 

Yesterday the lawmakers sent to the White 
House a big money bill providing nearly $3,- 
900,000,000 to run the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and the tax court. Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON of the Senate cheer- 
fully proclaimed: “We have saved $80,363,000 
for the taxpayers” in this appropriation. 
Whether they have or not depends on what 
actually happens later on; it may well be 
that Congress will have to restore some or 
all of ‘the funds cut from the Post Office 
appropriation to maintain reasonably decent 
postal service. 

But here's what Congress was doing with 
its left hand while its right hand was econ- 
omizing. 

Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in a dispatch to the 
New York Times, points out three legislative 
actions recently taken by Congress which 
will add hundreds of millions to the spend- 
Ing total if all of them finally become law. 

Congress has voted, and the President has 
reluctantly signed, a bill setting up a defer- 
red grazing plan for ranchers in drought 
areas. The cost—§30 million over the next 
2 years, 4 

The House passed this week a bill in- 
creasing the compensation of veterans for 
service-connected disabilities. The cost— 
$170 million a year. 

The House has passed and a Senate sub- 
committee has approved legislation provid- 
ing special assistance funds for housing. 
The cost—$550 million under the House bill, 
compared with an administration recom- 
mrendation of $300 million and $900 million 
under the Senate committee's bill, 

This doesn't complete the list by any 
means. But it is enough to indicate that 
Congress is sneaking in new spending 
through the back door all the while the law- 
makers are orating about the evils of the 
big spending in the President's budget. It 
will be a miracle if Congress winds up with 
any real and substantial savings if the law- 
makers continue to go at the job this way. 
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America’s Crusade for Freemen’s Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 
entitled “America’s Crusade for Free- 
men’s Rights,” which was written by 
Steven Ball, a 16-year-old junior at 
North High School in Omaha, Nebr. 
This essay won for Steve a first prize of 
$15 in a contest sponsored annually by 
the D. Lewis Black Auxiliary of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. It reveals an 
understanding of our Nation’s history 
which is certainly above average. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered-to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA'S CRUSADE FOR FREEMEN’S RIGHTS 

(By Steven Ball, Omaha, Nebr.) 


America, our most cherished gift, estab- 
lished by the determination of our forefa- 
thers, has from its beginning been a sanctuary 
for those who place liberty and equality under 
the law above all that is tangible. The rights 
of free men is the heritage of every American. 
In truth, America's crusade for the rights of 
free men is her entire history. If we delve 
into history, we would find America’s crusade 
not only to be one of physical conquest but, 
even more important, one of moral victories. 

The discovery of America was the opening 
of a door which would one day close on the 
autocratic social system and set a precedent 
for the world to follow. The first English col- 
onies were established to gain more self- 
government and religious freedom, a privilege 
so important that without it no man can 
claim he lives in liberty. This discovery and 
migration for freedom in itself was only a 
physical conquest; America's crusade had be- 
gun, but even religious freedom had not been 
achieved. In the various colonies ignorant 
minds twisted religious freedom to a state of 
intolerance for any other sect, Colonies 
passed laws restricting their religion to that 
of their leader; dissenters in their particular 
faith were executed, as well as those accused 
of witchcraft. Religious freedom was not at- 
tained until each citizen firmly believed 
others should have an equal right of worship- 
ping as they deemed proper. So it was not 
until the 18th century when a mental con- 
quest for those who believed in true freedom 
brought about this important privilege of all 
free men. 

Religious freedom now established in 
America, we began to demand even more llb- 
erty, Our belief is economic freedom as well 
as the right to speak and think freely con- 
flicted with the firm convictions of Count 
Metternich and all the aristocracy who were 
in command of Europe. There could be no 
compromise between such great extremes; 
war was inevitable. Although there were 
some who would surrender our principles for 
the lack of courage or fear of losing personal 
wealth, the majority stood fast and proved 
right is thrice armed when we defeated a 
nation more than five times our strength. 

The United States, a more infant nation, 
was a prime example of democracy in 1811. 
Our economy and foreign trade were increas- 
ing at assuring rates, but these fruits of peace 
were not to last. Our resentment toward the 
British-developed complications which caused 
a state of affairs that could lead only to war. 
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We would not endure British impressment of 
our own sailors. War came as a last resort, 
but its actual worth was a loss—the British 
had ended impressment before the war had 
ended. The War of 1812 may have been un- 
necessary, but it vividly illustrates America's 
readiness to protect the rights of free men, 
her own citizens. 

“The Era of Good Feeling,” a period of 
Prosperity due to strong nationalistic feel- 
ing, met Its doom as the industrial revolu~ 
tion surged through Europe and the north- 
eastern United States. Cotton was “king” in 
the South while industry flourished in the 
North; the Nation was divided politically, 
economically, and socially. Under this con- 
dition no nation can stand united physically. 
Civil war, the most dishonorable mark on 
the history of any nation, was fought for the 
Preservation of the Nation which one day 
would be the backbone of free men's rights. 
America met its major crisis when Lee sur- 
rendered and when “The Great Emancipa- 
tor“ freed fellow humans from tyranny of 
Others who would not sacrifice wealth and 
economic gain even to admit the basic right 
that all men should be free. America's cru- 
Sade still struggles to end the evils caused 
by petty prejudices. 

The new century saw the development of 
World affairs into such a state of confusion 
that even a minor disagreement could kindle 
the fire of world war, Britain and France, 
fighting desperately to crush the autocratic 
Power of Kaiser Wilhelm and the German 

War machine,” found themselves in need of 
a strong ally to aid them in establishing a 
democratic Europe. The United States could 
Picture the dim perspective that democracy 
Would attain if the Axis was triumphant, and 
we acted accordingly. Militarism, imperial- 
ism, nationalism, and all the potentials of 
World War I would not have been enough to 
€nlist the aid of America had it not been 
that the Axis powers made it evident that 
the right of all free men were at stake. 
America again proved her valor in a struggle 
Tor free men’s rights. j 

Ignorance, mishandling, and resentment 
Eventually led to another major crisis, which 
in many ways was a continuation of World 
War I. The radical ideas of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment to ensalve the world, putting an end 
to the very rights which determine freedom, 


Were suppressed by the strength of a demo- 


cratic America. Let no man deny the fact 
that we as Americans stand for the rights 
Of every free man even if these rights must 

Purchased at the price of war. Peace is 
luxury, but liberty is a necessity. 

Every man has the right to be free, and 
the rights of free men are those privileges 
Which are jointly adopted by each individual. 
We have seen how America has established 
and protected the rights of free men; even 
nom the strife to end prejudices, to halt 

mimunist aggression, and to provide a 
home for thousands who are homeless, is a 
Part of America’s history, her unending cru- 
Sade for the rights of free men. 


Contacts With Poland Ford Grant to 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


` Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
8 I ask unanimous consent to have 

rinted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Contacts With 


I 
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Poland,” from the New York Times of 
April 27, 1957; and an editorial entitled 
“Ford Grant to Poland,” from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 29, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
|From the New York Times of April 27, 1957] 

Contacts WITH POLAND 

Anyone who has visited Poland during the 
past year, or who has followed the Polish 
press during this period, knows what a vast 
hunger for contact with the West exists in 
that country. Poland’s historic, cultural, and 
religious ties with the West have been forged 
over the centuries, The forced break in those 
ties during the decade of Stalinist oppres- 
sion could not and did not end the link, 
and in the atmosphere of the post-Stalin 
period the people who gave the world Chopin 
and Mme. Curie have been eager to resume 
old contacts, 

Against. this background, a constructive 
step has now been taken by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The $500,000 program it has set up 
will make it possible for Polish professors, 
scholars, and students to visit, study, and 
work in Western Europe and the United 
States, while their western opposite numbers 
will be able to visit Poland. 

It required courage on the part of the 
Polish Government and of the Ford Founda- 
tion to make this program possible. Poland 
has neighbors who see a dangerous political 
maneuver in every step toward cooperation 
between Poland and the West. In this 
country there are groups and individuals who 
think of Poland only in terms of past 
stereotypes, forgeting the Polish people and 
their aspirations. Moreover, as the Ford 
Foundation’s president, Henry T. Heald, said 
in announcing the program, “We 
that there are many uncertainities in and 
around Poland.” Yet the fact that despite 
these problems it has been possible to an- 
nounce this program must be viewed as a 
useful development. 

From the Washington Evening Star of April 
29, 1957 
Ford GRANT TO POLAND 

The Ford Foundation has undertaken an 
important experimental project in estab- 
lishing a fund of $500,000 to promote cul- 
tural, scientific, and technical exchanges be- 
tween Communist Poland and the West. The 
grant is the first of its kind to a country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Europe, and it 
promises—though a number of “ifs” are in- 
volyed—to yield good dividends in terms of 
encouraging mutually beneficial relations 
between our free society and the Polish peo- 
ple, who now enjoy a limited measure of 
independence from the Kremlin. 

As explained by Dr. Henry T. Heald, the 
foundation's president, the project faces 
some challenging problems, and “reverses are 
possible’"—particularly if Moscow brings 
pressure to bear against it by threatfully 
suggesting to Warsaw that such an exchange 
should not be allowed. But assuming the 
best, assuming that even the Soviet lead- 
ers are willing to give the undertaking a 
fair trial, the Ford grant can do much to 
lower barriers between the Poles and our 
world. More than that, in its own way, it 
can make a useful contribution to “peace- 
ful coexistence” between East and West, 
about which Nikita Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues speak with special fervor. 

In any event, as Dr. Heald has said, the 
$500,000 grant is meant to enable Polish 
scholars and technical experts (philosophers, 
social scientists, economists, engineers, archi- 
tects and the like) to “establish or renew 
contacts with Western colleagues to gain 
knowledge of Western thought, primarily 
by study in the United States and Western 
Europe.’ In addition, if all goes well, 
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American and free European professors will 
do work in Poland’s educational centers and 
there will be a two-way exchange of stu- 
dents, plus measures to supply the coun- 
try’'s libraries with books and periodicals 
published in recent years in our part of the 
world. 

Of course, this undertaking (a similar 
one is being considered by the Rockefeller 
Foundation) can accomplish no miracles, 
nor can it go forward without intergovern- 
mental approval. Nevertheless, in Dr. 
Heald’s words, it represents promising AC- 
tion in line with the fact that “in the de- 
velopment of international understanding 
there is a proper and vital role for private 
individuals and institutions, including pri- 
vnte philanthropy.” Looked at in that light, 
the project amounts to a commendable ex- 
periment meriting best wishes from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, 


Conservation of Fish and Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
wildlife and birds and fisheries are among 
our most precious heritage. One of the 
challenging responsibilities to us in the 
Congress is to protect the environment 
of these creatures of river, meadow, tree 
bough and ocean reach. 

I am pleased that I have been sponsor- 
ing legislation to safeguard marshes 
where our waterfowl gain sanctuary, to 
prevent pollution in the lakes and rivers 
where fish live and breed, to defend our 
national forests where so much of Amer- 
ica’s big game now feeds and forages. 

Bill Hulen, wildlife editor of the Ore- 
gonian, of Portland, Oreg., contributed 
an excellent article to that paper’s Sun- 
day magazine section of April 28, 1957, 
describing six major species of trout 
which inhabit the cold mountain-nur- 
tured waters of my State. These trout 
are rainbow, cutthroat, browns, eastern 
brook, mackinaw, and dolly varden. 
Mr. Hulen's description of them is vivid 
and pertinent. It should afford Mem- 
bers of the Senate some specific idea of 
the wildlife they are helping to perpetu- 
ate when they act favorably upon bills to 
forbid the polluting of streams, bills to 
encourage watershed protection in our 
national forests, bills to keep barriers and 
blockades off of rivers where fish pilgrim- 
ages must reach headwaters in order to 
spawn. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the article by Bill Hulen, wildlife 
editor of the Oregonian, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sr Kreis or Trovr 
(By Bill Hulen) 

Everyone of the 6 major species of trout 
can be found somewhere in Oregon. This, 
plus the fact that this State has countless 
hundreds of lakes and more than 15,000 
miles of fishing streams makes the Oregon 
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D 4 
trout angler one of the most fortunate in 
the United States. 

In the general trout season, which opened 
Saturday, the 300,000 plus Oregon anglers 
are able to seek rainbow, cutthroat, and 
brown trout—the true trouts—and eastern 
brook, Mackinaw and Dolly Varden, mem- 
bers of the char family. Waters within 
national-forest boundaries in the Cascade 
Mountains will be opened to trout fish- 
ing May 25. 

The chars, closely related to the trout fam- 
ily, have become synonymous with trout 
down through many, many years of angling, 
and 50 will be treated as such in this article. 

Th then, are the Oregon trout which 
are awalting the fly, the artificial lure, and 
the good old worm: 

RAINBOW 


Here Is the great sport fish of Oregon and 
of the Pacific Northwest, a trout whose fight- 
ing qualities endear it to the hearts of 
anglers ranging from the dry fly purist to the 
still-fisherman with his can of garden 
tackle. One of the two true trouts native 
to the West, the rainbow, unlike some other 
species of trout, is no underwater scrap- 
per. He's inclined to come rocketing from 
the water in repeated leaps when hooked, 
and has probably accounted for more broken 
leaders than all other trouts combined. 

While the color of the rainbow varies with 
environment, it generally is bluish or olive 
color above the lateral line and silvery green 
on the sides. The dorsal fin and tall, as 
well as the sides, are profusely sprinkled 
with small black spots. Characteristic of 
the rainbow is the broad band of purplish 
red that extends along the sides from head 
to tail. 

The brilliance of this fresh-water color- 
ing fades when the rainbow comes into 
contact with salt water and becomes a 
steelhead, or seagoing rainbow. The dark 
spots become lighter, the bluish cast changes 
to a silvery sheen, and the purplish-red 
lateral band lightens or disappears com- 
pletely. Upon its return to fresh water to 
spawn, the darker markings return. 

In addition to the markings described, the 
rainbow can be distinguished by the zigzag 
rows of teeth on the roof of its mouth. It 
has no teeth on the back of the tongue, as 
does the cutthroat trout. 

Food of the rainbow consists of files, in- 
sects, worms, grasshoppers, minnows, crusta- 
ceans, salmon eggs and, in the case of large 
specimens, smaller fishes. It is both a surface 
and a bottom feeder, depending upon water 
conditions and time of the year; hence, can 
be caught on various lures and baits. 

Rainbows in Oregon are widely distributed. 
They are found in small streams and large 
rivers, in mountain lakes, and lowland 
coastal lakes. Each year the State game com- 
mission plants millions of these fish, both in 
streams and in lakes, to augment native pop- 
ulations. Size of the rainbows caught by 
anglers run from 6 inches to about 2 feet, 
with occasional monsters going to 15 pounds 
taken from Klamath Lake. 

CUTTHROAT 

This is the other true trout native to the 
West, and second only to the rainbow in sport 
angling importance, At the end of a line, the 
cutthroat ordinarily doesn't go in for aerial 
acrobatics, preferring to carry on a sturdy 
subsurface conflict. On occasion, however, 
the cutthroat will break water in a manner 
comparable to the rainbow. 

Several subspecies of cutthroat exist in 


Distinguishing feature of the cutthroat is 
the red slask or streak on both sides of the 
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lower jaw. On sea-run cutthroat just in from 
brackish water, these slashes will be very 
faint, and sometimes nonexistent. Along 
with these red streaks, the cutthroat has 
teeth on the back of the tongue. The rain- 
bow has neither. 

Environment plays an important part in 
the coloration of the cutthroat, but gen- 
erally it is an olive green along the back and 
upper sides, shading into a yellow cast on 
the lower sides. Body and fins are profusely 
sprinkled with dots, sometimes large, some- 
times small, sometimes golden, and some- 
times black. At times the cutthroat has a 
pink or purple lateral band. 

Natural foods of the cutthroat are similar 
to those of the rainbow—flies and insects of 
all kinds, shrimp, crawfish, and other crus- 
taceans, worms, minnows, small fish, and 
salmon and trout eggs. Like the rainbow, 
the “cut” can be caught on flies, various 
baits, and artificial lures which simulate 
small fish. — 

Range of the cutthroat in Oregon includes 
virtually every coast stream for the seagoing 
variety, streams and lakes east of the Cas- 
cades, and, for the black-spotted subspecies, 
streams and lakes in the Wallowa Mountains. 
Native Oregon cutthroat will run from 6 
inches to a dozen inches, while the sea-run 
fish will go to 20 inches and 4 pounds. 

BROWN 


Considered by most anglers the most cau- 
tious and wary of all trouts, the brown is a 
favorite of fly fishermen. It was introduced 
into the United States from Europe in the 
1800's, and in Oregon has become well estab- 
lished in suitable environment. It takes the 
fiy as savagely as the rainbow, though its 
subsequent battle won't be so enduring nor 
so spectacular, 

Generally, the coloration of the brown 
tends to be golden brownish, with dark brown 
or black spots on the body and on the dorsal 
and adipose fins. Usually there are few, if 
any, spots on the tail fin. Many body spots, 
especially those below the lateral line, are 
2 with pink, red, or orange to form 
rings. 

The brown prefers as food files and insects, 
to the benefit of the fly fisherman, but will 
also feed on minnows, worms, snails, craw- 
fish, and other crustaceans. Thus, he can 
be caught on natural bait. 

Browns are not widely distributed in Ore- 
gon. They are found mainly in Wickiup 
Reservoir, East, Paulina, and Blue Lakes, the 
main Deschutes and Little Deschutes Rivers, 
Crescent Creek, and the upper sections of the 
North Umpqua River. Wickiup especially is 
famed for big browns, running upward of 
10 pounds, 

EASTERN BROOK 


A native of the eastern seaboard, the 
brookie has been successfully introduced 
into Oregon much to the delight of fly fish- 
ermen and bait anglers alike. The sporting 
qualities of this fish are good, and as table 
fare it is surpassed only by the sea-run cut- 
throat. 

Ordinarily, the brook is dark green above, 
with wormlike markings on the back and 
dorsal fin. Cream and red spots appear on 
the sides, with the red spots bordered in blue. 
Lower fins are reddish, the leading edges 
bordered with a white and black stripe. The 
tail is square, and the scales are so small they 
are hardly visible to the eye. 

Small brooks prefer to eat flies, insects, 
Worms and small custaceans, while larger 
brookies feed on small fish, crawfish, mol- 
lusks and even frogs. Their range in Oregon 
is confined to cold, mountainous streams and 
lakes, principally in the Cascades and east- 
ward. Generally, weights in Oregon run up 
to 3 pounds. 

LAKE 

This trout, or Mackinaw as it sometimes is 
called, was introduced into Oregon from the 
Great Lakes region and is found in six 
lakes—Odell, Summit, Square and Big Lakes 
in the Cascades and Wallowa and Rock Lakes 
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in the Wallowa Mountains. Odell produces 
the tackle-busters, with many fish reaching 
weights of 15 pounds or more. 

The laker is gray to dark grayish-green in 
color,-with light spots over much of its body, 
which is slender with a long head. The tall 
is deeply forked. The favored food of the 
lake trout, when in deep water, is smaller 
fish. 
Anglers don’t consider the lake trout as 
game a fighter as other species, although a 
real big fish, fighting its underwater battle, 
is by no means a pushover. Deep troll, with 
large plugs, is the method employed to cap- 
ture the Odell lunkers. 

DOLLY VARDEN 


This char, native to the Pacific slope, is 
held in low esteem by the majority of anglers 
because it lacks the dash of other trout and 
because large specimens are voracious feed- 
ers on other fish. 

Dollies are greenish to brownish on the 
back and sides, cream colored on the belly. 
Cream to yellow spots appear on the back 
and sides, and some spots along the sides 
may be deep orange or reddish. Adipose fin 
is usually large, and the tail is well forked. 

Dolly Varden are not too numerous in Ore- 
gon, and are found mainly in Cascade moun- 
tain lakes and streams. Some of the fish 
that are caught weigh better than 20 pounds, 

GOLDEN 


The golden, a subspecies of the rainbow, 
is considered the most beautiful of all trout. 
Originally, it was found only in the high 
Sierras of California, but has been trans- 
planted to many high areas throughout the 
West. Its range in Oregon is confined to 
Wood, Hobo, Swamp, Prospect, Razz, and 
Long Lakes in the Wallowa Mountains, which 
were stocked in 1953 with goldens hatched 
from eggs obtained from Wyoming on an 
exchange. 

Anglers packing into these high lakes have 
been amply rewarded, for goldens up to 12 
inches eagerly take just about any pattern 
of fly. The fight they stage, after being 
hooked, is spectacular. 

The coloring of the golden is exotic. It is 
olive green on back, shading to golden yel- 
low on sides with shades to yellowish white 
on belly. A broad rose-colored lateral line, 
marked by round dark olive-colored spots, 
runs along the sides from the cheeks to tail. 
Dorsal and caudal fins are sprinkled with 
black dots, A reddish stripe runs along the 
underside of the belly. 


KOKANEE 


This Is not a trout, but a landlocked sock- 
eye salmon, and is included here because 
anglers in several Oregon lakes catch these 
fish in great numbers while trolling large 
flashers and worms. The kokanee is an ex- 
cellent scrapper, and the very finest eating. 

A symmetrical, streamlined fish, the koka- 
nee has a back of clear blue with only a few 
tiny black specks. The sides are silvery and 
the belly is white, The scales are compara- 
tively large. 

Odell and Davis Lakes produce kokanee up 
to 20 Inches, and Suttle and Blue Lakes are 
good for fish to 15 inches. Wallowa Lake has 
a tremendous population of kokanee, which 
run about 8 to 9 inches, 


The Cyprus Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. IRVING M. IVES . 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an article deal- 
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ing with the Cyprus question, written by 
C. L. Sulzberger, and published in a 
recent edition of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of April 24, 1957] 
A Temporary SOLUTION FOR CYPRUS 
(By C. L, Sulzberger) 

Paris, April 23.—Not much time remains 
to solve the Cyprus question which has al- 
ready corroded NATO's eastern flank and 
threatens to destroy it. The British still 
own the stormy island. But they are forced 
to retain there nearly 20,000 troops in order 
to keep the lid on. Now London wishes to 
trim its defense budget and cut overseas 
fSarrisons. Clearly those units in Cyprus 
must be reduced. 

To accomplish such reductions a settle- 
Ment of the Cypriote problem is essential. 
None is in sight. British-Greek relation- 
ships remain at alow ebb. Greece and Tur- 
key are on the verge of war. The Balkan: 
Pact, which allies them with Yugoslavia, is 
dormant. And Athens even refused to par- 
ticipate in NATO's recent Aegean maneuvers. 

There is no way of settling the Cyprus 
argument now on a basis satisfactory to 
everybody. Greece wants the Cypriotes under 
its sovereignty. Turkey wishes the island 
to remain in British hands. London desires 
a base there but is increasingly inclined to 
Gump the rest of the problem. 

There is talk of Solomonic compromise 
Such as partition. The Turkish minority of 
20 percent would be moved into one section 
of Cyprus and placed under Ankara. The 
Greek majority would be cleared out of that 
area and made subject to Athens, And the 
Akrotiri Peninsula, where most military fa- 
cilities are located, would remain extraterri- 
torial—under NATO or England. 


A FATAL SOLUTION 


This solution, even if it sounds logical, 
Would be fatal. ‘Turks and Greeks are inter- 
mixed all over Cyprus. Waves of violence 

tween the two communities would explode. 

could incite anti-Hellenic bloodshed in 
the cities of Istanbul and Izmir—plus ex- 
Pulsion of the anciet Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate. The eventual result would bo 
War between NATO's two eastern allies, 

Previous partition experiments should pro- 
Vide warning that such methods ought to be 
Avoided. Division of Palestine, when London 
relinquished its mandate, bequeathed noth- 
ing but trouble. The British wanted to give 
Up the costly burden of maintaining peace 

tween Jew and Arab after the region's 
Strategic value exceeded the cost of holding 
it—as in the present case of Cyprus. 

What happened? A bitter conflict erupted. 

N. efforts to draw a partition line never 
Settled the dispute. A state of war still exists 
z tween Israel and the Arab lands. This re- 

ved actively last autumn. It remains on 

© brink of another round. 

When nationalism in Indian evolved be- 
me Britain's capacity to restrain, London 

andoned its sovereignty. Patchwork par- 
ene was elaborated. Millions on both sides 
2 new frontiers were slaughtered. In 
ia ects and Takuta fought a little war 

shmir. ce sin 
t aya ce new outbregks 
t partition is usually a cockeyed formula. 
aig more problems than it settles. A 
18 on of Cyprus is one sure way of increas- 
Ga rather than decreasing tension. The 
eks are hysterical now that Archbishop 
8 is in Athens, The Turks are savage 
ren; ae The Cypriotes themselves 
kachering a e deceptively calm center of a 
ry time any neutral p has sought to 
vervene the move has Road Ses man the 
ted States missed numerous opportuni- 
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ties to ease tension. NATO dodged the 
puzzle for years. When it finally decided to 
examine it, the time to act had passed, 


A WAY OF EASING TENSION 


There is no possible perfect solution. But 


there are ways of easing tension. One is 
clearly advisable. For, after all, each ally 
must admit that the emotionally unimpor- 
tant must be sacrificed to the unemotional 
essential. 

What is the essential? Cyprus is a bone 
of contention among three NATO powers. The 
majority of Cypriotes wish self-determina- 
tion. But they do not ask for bloodshed and 
destruction. And, as an airbase, Cyprus is 
useful to all NATO, Therefore, the alliance 
must heal the wound upon its eastern flank. 
How can this be done? 

Britain should agree to temporary inde- 
pendence for Cyprus under NATO's external 
protection. A local government then can be 
established with NATO-guaranteed Turkish 
minority rights. 

Such a formula might stipulate that for a 
fixed period, say 10 years, Cyprus is forbidden 
to unite with Greece—like the insurances 
against Austro-German anchluss. For 5 
years the subject should be specifically re- 
moved from discussion. After that term of 
cooling off perhaps it might be wise for 
Greece and Turkey to resume talks about 
permanent solution, 

Such a temporary device could postpone 
settlements which might be disastrous. If 
all interested parties knew in advance that a 
5-year freeze had been put on the Cyprus 
argument, it would be easier to find ultimate 
agreement, No such solution is possible in 
the present overheated atmosphere. And 
surely nobody in his right mind wants a 
hasty partition. This might introduce into 
the Mediterranean area troubles as violent 
and as vicious as those in Palestine and 
India. The world still lives with them, 


Reduced Governmental Expenditure in 
the Interest of a More Stable World 


Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
rather interesting statement was issued 
recently by Lindesay Parrott, Director 
of the International Monetary Fund, on 
the general subject of budgets and 
spending. I think it is an extraordinary 
statement, and deserves a place in the 
Recorp. I, therefore ask for nimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Times of April 18, 1957] 
U. N. AIDE Bs UNITED. STATES REDUCE SPEND- 

ING—MONETARY FUND CHIEF SAYS INFLATED 

Buncers CONSTITUTE OBSTACLE TO WORLD 

ORDER 

(By Lindesay Parrott) 

Unrrep Nations, N. Y., April 17.—The head 
of the International Monetary Fund proposed 
today that the United States cut its govern- 
mental expenditures in the interest of a 
more stable world economy. 

Per Jacobson, managing director of the 
body, told the United Nations’ Economic and 
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Social Council that inflated international 
budgets today represented the greatest ob- 
stacle to monetary order. 

Previously he expressed the opinion at an 
interview that it would be unfortunate if 
the United States foreign-aid program should 
be such as to stand in the way of possible 
budget reductions and tax cuts. 

He said, however, that the current high 
volume of demand for goods and in 
private investment throughout most of the 
world had been of benefit to the United 
States, enabling it to maintain its export 
markets in the years after the Korean war. 

BUSINESS IS HELD KEY 


Noting the economic theory that gov- 
ernments should spend largely in times of 
shrinking private business and retrench 
correspondingly when private investment 
stands at a high level, the Swedish expert as- 
serted: 

“It now seems as if the authorities were 
quite willing to accept and apply the first 
part of this theory but that they show great 
hesitation and unwillingness to apply the 
necessary retrenchment in a period of boom. 

“There are, however, some countries which 
recently have taken steps to cut down effec- 
tively the volume of their government ex- 
penditure; among them I would especially 
mention Belgium, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain and, as far as investment expendi- 
ture is concerned, Austria. 

“Under the influence of the examples set 
by these countries, it is not excluded that a 
new fashion involving a curtailment of gov- 
ernment expenditure will gain ground, in- 
stead of the practice of evermounting budgets 
followed in most countries during the post- 
war years. For such a fashion to be firmly 
established it is probably necessary, however, 
that some extra-European countries—and 
particularly the United States—should par- 
take in the movement, 

“For anyone who has had the occasion to 
examine the internal position of a number 
of countries in various parts of the world, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if 
only the budget deficit could be brought 
down to manageable proportions the greatest 
obstacle to monetary order would have been 
eliminated.” £ 

SEES NEED FOR COURAGE 

Mr. Jacobsson conceded that cuts in Gov- 
ernment spending would require “much 
political courage and determination.” But 
he added that “fortunately people everywhere 
are tired of inflation and this should make 
it easier for the authorities to take without 
fear or hesitation the necessary measures, 
whether these are popular or not.” 

WORLD MARKET STRESSED 

He went on: “It is, I think, advisable for 
most countries to remember that if they con- 
tinue to allow their costs and prices to rise 
they may not be able in the future to count 
on an increase in the general level of world 
market prices but become exposed to the 
risk of getting into an unbalanced position, 
internally and externally.” 

Mr. Jacobsson outlined the measures taken 
by the International Monetary Fund to sup- 
port the pound sterling during the Suez 
Canal crisis, There was a surprising unani- 
mity of view regarding this course among 
almost 60 member nations, he said, and an 
amount equal to the United Kingdom's quota 
of $1,300,000,000 was made available, 

“It was found to be not only in the interest 
of the United Kingdom but also in the gen- 
eral interest that support should be given to 
a currency with the worldwide importance 
of sterling, in which over one-half of the 
woas currency transactions sre settled," he 

The fund director noted that despite po- 
litical stress over the last few months, no 
grave monetary disturbances had taken place 
and progress had been made in several na- 
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tions towurd increased transferability of cur- 
rencies. 

He reported, however, a distinct feeling of 
uneasiness regarding increasing living costs 
in such countries as the United States and 
Britain, despite the pronounced increase of 
private business investments. 


The Fifth Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
article entitled “For Court Use Only,” 
appearing in the Monday morning, May 
20, 1957, issue of the Baltimore Sun, 
written by Mr. C. P. Ives, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For Court Use ONLY 
(By C. P. Ives) 


Something was said here a week ago about 
a fictional character, the young matron who 
wanted to hire a babysitter. One of her ap- 
plicants had taken the fifth amendment in a 
kidnaping investigation. The young ma- 
tron was urged by her liberal friends to en- 
trust her baby to the fifth amendment mute 
anyway. 

The argument was the one the liberals 
employ in behalf of professors and such-like 
who have invoked the fifth amendment priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination in the Com- 
munist investigations. To fire or to refuse 
to hire such people, the liberal argument 
runs, is to punish them for invoking a con- 
stitutional right, itself offensive to constitu- 
tionalism. 

This ent, advanced with all solemn- 
ity by high-minded people, is merely typical 
of a more and more worrisome trend in our 
contemporary public life. This is the ten- 
dency to extend beyond the courts of crim- 
inal law, which is their only true domicile, 
the immunities enjoyed by defendants in 
those courts. 

There has been, for instance, an implacable 
agitation to endow unfriendly witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees with all the 
privileges of the accused in a trial for first- 
degree murder. The same pressure is exerted 
against the security agencies. And as the 
parable of the young matron indicates, the 
liberal insistence now is that private people 
in their own private concerns shall extend 
the protections enjoyed by the uncandid, the 
criminal, and the subversive in a court of law. 

Now all of this is done on the most super- 
ficial of analogizing. The legal devices are 
invoked in a haze of sentimental rhetoric be- 
traying total ignorance of their historical, 
legal, and philosophical backgrounds. 

For what in fact were the beginnings of 
some of the more intricate defenses now 
enjoyed by the accused in courts of law? 
“These rules,” wrote William Howard Taft, 
a few years before he became Chief Justice 
of the United States, these rules [were] in- 
tended to make it as difficult as possible to 
convict a defendant [because] of the savage 
character of the common law crimes, when 
the defendant was not allowed counsel, and 
there were 160 capital offenses at common 
jaw. * e 

“The judges, of course, being men and hav- 
ing pity, sometimes seized the opportunity 
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themselves to act as counsel for the defend- 
ant and introduced the rules which we have 
alluded to and maintained them in the in- 
terest of mercy. [Nowadays, however] they 
have been moderated [oniy] a very little, 
although the reason for them has long passed 
away.” 

Of course, the fact that the reasons for 
many of the ancient privileges still enjoyed 
by criminal defendants have long since 
passed away moves some of our best legal 
scholars to argue (without in all cases prov- 
ing) that the protections themselves ought 
to be reduced, This applies, as was pointed 
out here last week, even to the immunity 
against self-incrimination. 

That immunity rose first when it was cus- 
tomary to torture defendants in order to 
make them confess. Twenty years ago the 


Supreme Court itself said that in the absence - 


of torture, justice would not suffer if the 
accused were required to tell the truth, even 
about his own crime. 

But if there is eminent authority for re- 
stricting protections whose historic justifica- 
tion has long disappeared; if there is author- 
ity for restricting these protections in court, 
how much stronger is the argument against 
extending them to noncourt agencies. And 
how compelling the argument for excluding 
them from private life and private business. 

For if the courts are still to countenance 
protections whose historical justification has 
disappeared, then the social welfare demands 
all the greater vigilance on the part of pri- 
vate persons. Conversely, an extension into 
private life of the court protections whose 
justification has disappeared would be to in- 
fect the whole society with the bias still 
maintained in court. And what ts that bias? 

“It makes the conviction of the criminal 
& game which is played out under certain 
rules, and the interests of society are lost 
sight of," wrote Taft, the future Chief Jus- 
tice. The liberty of the individual is, on 
the whole, of greater importance than the 
safety of the community from crime.” 

Now when the crime is subversion, and 
when the individual whose liberty is pre- 
ferred is in fact that agent of a totalitarian 
military conspiracy against freedom every- 
where, you can see why the Communists 
cheer the implacable liberal effort to extend 
the prodefendant court biases throughout 
the whole society—and why historically help 
and philosophically vigilant citizens push 
very hard the other way. 


REA Anniversary 
i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 2ist anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification program in the United 
States, Twenty-one years ago today, 
President Franklin Roosevelt signed the 
bill which brought REA into being. 

I have always regarded the rural elec- 
trification movement as the finest pos- 
sible example of grass roots democracy. 
It is an admirable example of what can 
be achieved in the public interest by in- 
telligent cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the citizens of this 
country. 

Rural electric cooperatives, assisted by 
Federal loans, have done what the pri- 
vate utility industry said could not be 
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done; they have brought the blessings of 
electricity to the farms and rural com- 
munities of America. Now that the suc- 
cess of the program is apparent to all, 
there are those who would sabotage 
REA so that the private power utilities 
might exploit the field that they shunned 
for so long. I am pleased that last week 
the House turned back by an overwhelm- 
ing vote a move to deny new loan funds 
for REA. The current effort to deny loan 
funds to REA in spite of the remarkable 
repayment record of the rural electric 
cooperatives, is designed to destroy the 
rural electric program and permit its 
seizure by the private power interests. 

An editorial appearing in the Brook- 
ings (S. Dak.) Register summarizes ef- 
fectively the accomplishments of REA. 
The editorial is included as follows: 

REA ANNIVERSARY 


Next Monday marks the 21st anniversary 
of the signing of the bill which brought rural 
electrification into being. 

The history of the REA, as we have all come 
to call the industry, is a most interesting and 
surprising one—surprising because of its 
growth. Loans to the various associations 
have totaled $2.75 billions and of that 
amount $621.2 millions have already been re- 
paid, 

South Dakota’s record is an excellent one. 
Thirty-four borrowers received a total of 
$92,524,862 in loans of which $10,846,629 on 
the principal and interest totaling $5,566,733 
have been paid and there are no loans in 
arrears. 

What this has all meant to the farmers and 
small-town users in the State is impossible 
to estimate. It has increased the produc- 
tivity per man on our farms—that is sure, 
and has made life easier for the farmer in 
that it has saved him many hours of hard 
work, But possibly the greatest contribution 
has been through the convenience and com- 
fort it has brought about. The farmer is no 
longer compelled to stumble about in dark 
farmyards and farm buildings. The accident 
hazard has been greatly reduced. And to the 
farm woman it has meant even more in these 
respects. Her work has been lightened tre- 
mendously. 
hand are innumerable and they are con- 
tantly increasing. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in con- 
nection with the entire REA development 
has been the amount of current used by each 
individual farmer. On the average, it is more 
than half greater than anyone estimated it 
would be—and it is still increasing. There 
are many smart men connected with private 
utility companies but they did not catch the 
vision of serving rural America. They did 
not believe it could be done successfully, 
but it has been demonstrated to them beyond 
all doubt. 


First District Florida Tabulation—1957 
Questionnaire 
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HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, again I 1 


have gone to the people of the four coun- 
ties of the First District of Florida and 
have asked their opinion on the prob- 
lems that face Congress today. Over 


The conveniences she has at 


- 
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132,000 questionnaires were mailed and 
Some 26,000 replies were received from 
my constituents, many of whom took the 
opportunity to reply at length to the 
problems presented. I would note at 
this time that the popularity of the 
President remains at a high level in the 
district and that particularly in foreign 
affairs are his policies supported. It is 
interesting to note that there is no no- 
ticeable change from 1956 in opposition 
to civil rights legislation or Federal aid 
for school construction. Again, as last 
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year, the people have indicated their de- 
sire to lower the national debt even 
ahead of a tax reduction but it appears 
the general desire for budget cuts re- 
flected in both these benefits to the tax- 
payer is strong. I can assure this Con- 
gress, Mr. Speaker, that I shall fully con- 
sider these recommendations from the 
folks at home and, for the information 
of my honorable colleagues, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp at this time the full report on re- 
sults of this questionnaire. 


19357 congressional questionnaire—Tabulation 


Percent 
Ves No 
1. Shonld we risk Foderal control of policy through Federal financing of school construction? =... 27 73 
2. Do you approve President Eisenhower's gencral foreign policy?. 60 4w 
3. Should presant immigration laws V 
a. FAS Ve. quotas increascd?. as.» eens ec aee wns sew ncenatewe 83 
b. Permit transfer of unused quotss to otber nations as 
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The Supreme Court Marches On— 
To the Left 
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HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20,1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled The Supreme Court Marches 
On—To the Left, written by Frederic 
Nelson and published in the Human 
Events of May 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
War ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tse SUPREME COURT MARCHES ON— 
To THE LEFT 
(By Frederic Nelson) 

"Rightwing extremists,” as ordinary mid- 
dle-class conservatives are know among our 
Uberal“ political columnists, have been tell- 
ing each other for years that the Supreme 
e over: to the leftwing. 1 if 
u ome a n "o 

the Kremlin, 2 ee 
= Personally, I hadn't taken this kind of talk 
ery seriously until I began adding up the 
71 0 recent accomplishments. When you 
x P to recall that the Court, in the Steve 
A 22 case, virtually knocked our efforts by 
Ses tates to stamp out the Communist con- 
2 that it has thrown public education 
a e Southern States into a stew the like 
Which we haven't seen since the carpet- 
8 Eggers; that it went out of its way to in- 
A te a New York City charter provision 
2 dding city employees to take a fifth 
Cit ament, and that, in Pennsylvania v. 
Y Trusts of Philadelphia, the Court has 


cast doubt on the validity of hundreds of 
endowments, wills, and trusts—well, what is 
an ordinary citizen to think? You can't 
blame the uninformed plebeian for thinking 
what the Japanese, before they got religion, 
used to call dangerous thoughts. 

The Girard College case, formally known 
as Pennsylvania v. Board of City Trusts, is 
the Supreme Court's latest wild pitch. It 
involves the terms of the will of Stephen 
Girard, who died in 1831, leaving about 
$6 million for the education of “poor white 
orphan boys.” The city of Philadelphia set 
up a body known as the board of city trusts 
to administer the fund, which currently 
amounts to nearly $100 million. The as- 
sumption has been that the job of the board 
of city trusts was to administer the fund as 
Gi decreed in his will, just as the First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. would 
be required to do if it had been given charge 
of the Girard bequest. 

However, the Girard will has for years been 
under fire by Negro politicians who have 
made the point that the founder of the col- 
lege had no right to make a will which pro- 
vided for racial discrimination contrary to 
the terms of the 14th amendment of which 
Stephen Girard never heard tell. This argu- 


ment got nowhere in Pennsylyania—at any 


rate in the State’s law courts—for the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court turned it down on 
what most people would describe as the rea- 
sonable ground that the late Mr. Girard had 
a right to will away his money as he chose, 
and that you couldn't safely go around up- 
setting wills simply because they didn't suit 
pressure groups which turned up a hundred 
years after the wills were made. That 
seemed to settle it to the satisfaction of all 
except a group öf ambitious politicians. 
These latter did not take their own State 
court's decision lying down, Apparently 
hoping that Chief Justice Warren was still 
curled up with the works of Gunnar Myrdal, 
the Swedish Socialist, they took Girard Col- 
lege into the Federal courts. It is painful 
to record that the mayor of Philadelphia and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, far from re- 
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sisting the effort to upset a will of which 
they were supposed to be trustees, actually 
joined the movement to set it aside. 

The Supreme Court unanimously—and 
this is a tough one for lawyers to igure—de- 
cided in faver of the politicians and decreed 
that Stephen Girard’s stipulation of “white 
orphan boys” had to be disregarded for the 
extraordinary reason “the board which op- 
erated Girard College is an agency of the 
State of Pennsylvania,” and that the board's 
refusal to admit Negroes was “discrimination 
by the State,” which is forbidden by the 14th 
amendment. The cited authority for this 
last statement is—no surprise—the Court's 
1954 decision in the segregation case from 
North Carolina, No arguments were heard; 
no adequate opinion written, 

Now we know that a State agency acting 
as a trustee may be compelled to betray its 
trust and violate the founder’s express wishes 
whenever nine sociologists in black robes 
decide that the unenlightened founder 
should have founded with an eye to the 
views of future pressure groups, But that 
is not all we have learned from Pennsyl- 
vania v. Board of City Trustees of Philadel- 
phia. I have in mind an old ladies’ home 
established by will for “indigent female Je- 
hovah's Witnesses” (that's the wrong sect, 
but why put the finger on anybody?) Also, 
there is Tuskegee Institute, founded in 1880, 
by Booker T. Washington for Negroes, not to 
mention Hampton Institute, founded in 1868 
by the American Missionary Society Jor 
Negroes and Indians. 

So far as I know, none of these institu- 
tions is operated by a State agency, al- 
though hundreds of privately endowed col- 
leges, universities, charitable organizations, 
and foundations include public officlals on 
their board of trustees, ex officid; many are 
wholly or partially exempt from taxation. 
Doesn’t a home for aged and infirm Baptists 
ipso facto discriminate against aged and in- 
firm Episcopalians, and on religious grounds 
to boot? Shouldn't a pre-Warren man, so 
unenlightened as to leave his money to the 
kind of people he liked and was used to, be 
rebuked, posthumously if necessary, for 
projecting into the century of the common 
man the low standards of a generation which 
lived and died without benefit of sociology? 

To be sure, the Girard decision has noth- 
ing to say about trusts and endowments 
which are not operated by agencies of a 
State. Trusts administered by private trus- 
tees are presumably free to act more ethically 
than the Su e Court permits an agency 
of the city of Philadelphia to act. Set up 
that way, a college can cater exclusively to 
Dukhobors or the Plymouth Brethren, or 
specify that anybody other than residents of 
Westchester County, N. Y., may matriculate. 
But how long will that go on? Surely the 
pressure groups can be relied on to point to 
the unfairness of permitting discrimination 
in a school whose funds are in the charge of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, when such prac- 
tices are forbidden to institutions operated 
by a State agency? 

Nor will it be long before somebody will 
ask the question, What is an agency of the 
State?” A trust company operates under a 
charter granted by the State. Doesn't that 
make the company an agency of the State 
and therefore subject to State control over 
the trusts and endowments it is supposed to 
administer? Surely also the great enlight- 
enment will eventually include the terms of 
bequests to families and intimates. Is it in 
the public interest that a man who insists 
on hiring only blond Scandinavians as chauf- 
feurs or valets should be permitted to in- 
herit money from a father who was too 
reactionary to leave his dough to an inte- 
grated academy of the dance? If these il- 
lustrations seem fantastic, talk to any lawyer. 

One particularly depressing feature of the 
Girard College affair is the cowardice of 
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politicians who, instead of explaining the 
importance of maintaining a decent regard 
for the legally expressed desires of those who 
make wills, succumbed to the pressure 
groups and went along with the false belief 
that the issue was race discrimination— 
“Jim Crow at Girard College,” as the local 
Negro journal described it, Even the sup- 
posedly conservative Philadelphia Inquirer 
dismissed those who were urging a Supreme 
Court review of the case as the forces of bias. 

Actually the issue is not integration, or 
bias, or human rights, unless the last- 
mentioned concept might include the human 
right to make a will in the expectation that 
it will be executed according to the testator's 
wishes. That was all there was to the Girard 

College case, as the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court properly pointed out. But, when the 
United States Supreme Court got through 
with it, lawyers were talking to themselves 
and rich men were wondering whether it 
wouldn't be just as well to hand their money 
on to their sons and let them marry chorus 
girls in seriatim, instead of endowing a 
young ladies’ seminary which a future Su- 
preme Court may compel to admit young 
gentlemen on the ground that discrimina- 
tion in favor of girls develops inferiority 
complexes in boys. 

Since 1954, when it attempted to regulate 
the affairs of thousands of school districts 
all over the country, as the late John W. 
Davis put it in his brief for one of them, the 
Supreme Court has plunged deeper and 
deeper into activity which properly belongs 
to the legislative branch, It is all very well 
to favor integration in schools and other re- 
formist proposals. I have no doubt that 
Girard College will welcome Negro boys since 
it Is required to accept them. But when 
courts undertake to decide issues which 
ought to be decided by the people and their 
elected representatives, confusion and con- 
fiict are inevitable. 

If it is necessary to imperil the whole in- 
stitution of inheritance in order to accom- 
modate perhaps 2 dozen Negro boys in a 
privately endowed school, why not let the 
State legislature do it? In such circum- 
stances the citizens would at least have an 
opportunity to learn what the issue was. If 
they decided to go ahead with the wrecking 
anyway, nobody could say, as a good many 
people are beginning to say, that the present 
threat to our institutions is less from the 
Communists than from a Supreme Court so 
dedicated to sociology as to be startlingly in- 
different to constitutional tradition. 


Atoms in Our Future 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have just noted, in the first edition of a 
new magazine entitled The Western 
World, an excellent article entitled 
Atoms in Our Future, written by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
The article deals in a very illuminating 
way with the use of atomic energy, and 
I know that all Members of Congress will 
enjoy reading if. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ATOMS IN OUR FUTURE 
(By CLINTON P. ANDERSON) 

(Senator ANpeRrsoN was for 2 years chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy. Prior to his election to 
the Senate from New Mexico in 1948, he had 
served for 3 years under President Truman 
as Secretary of Agriculture. Born in Nórth 
Dakota of Swedish immigrant parents, he has 
spent most of his life in the American 
Southwest, where he founded his own insur- 
ance company in the early 1920's.) 

Many Americans, trying to make sense out 
of the Suez crisis, have found it difficult to 
understand why a narrow strip of water can 
so quickly divide the nations of the world, 
can put them, indeed, into what is virtually 
two armed camps, and can find them stand- 
ing like small boys drawing-lines in the sand 
and daring each other to start a first-rate 
war. 3 

It is difficult for Americans generally to 
realize how dependent the people of Western 
Europe are upon Middle Eastern oil. It takes 
a crisis such as the Suez to bring home to 
America the enormous dependence of a na- 
tion like England on the tankers and pipe- 
lines that bring to it the essential sources of 
energy out of the Middle East. If enough 
ships are sunk in the channel of the Suez 
Canal, the headlines the next day proclaim 
the possibility of oil rationing in much of 
Europe. 

The very dependeence of our traditional 
allies, England and France, upon the oil of 
the Middle East gives rise to the question as 
to what the future will be for atomic energy 
and how quickly the power of the atom may 
become the backbone of electric-energy gen- 
eration in many parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly in a country such as England. It 
also gives rise to speculation as to whether 
there may not be unusual and dramatic uses 
for which the atom may be harnessed—uses 
which could transform the whole industrial 
economy of vast areas of the earth now 
scourged by poverty and an unequal share 
of the world's energy resources and put into 
these areas unheralded wealth and unknown 
abundance. These would not be circum- 
scribed by a temporary flow of oll, but in- 
stead a supply of power that would be vir- 
tually limitless and eternal might be found 
in the waters of the sea. 


NO CEILING TO EUROPE’S ECONOMY 


Atomic energy will not in a few years make 
the oil of the Middle East unnecessary to 
turn the wheels of European industry, yet it 
could, and I believe it will, remove the geil- 
ing which oll now places upon the economy 
of Europe. Indeed, it could alter the power 
problem of a whole continent in his genera- 
tion and of the whole world in the genera- 
tions to come, 

Let us start with this problem of the 
Middle East oil coming through the Suez 
Canal, Must it move that way? I think not. 
Isay that because a field which seems to hold 
great promise for the future—and which 
also has immediate importance to all of us 
today because of fhe Suez Canal crisis—is 
that of nuclear ship propulsion. 


As you probably know, the United States 
Navy, under Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, 
pioneered in this field. The U. 5S. 8. 
Nautilus has been in operation, and very 
successful and remarkable operation at that, 
for many months now. Other nuclear- 
powered submarines are under construction, 
and the Navy in addition recently announced 
plans for its first large nuclear-powered sur- 
face ship. But this is only part—the military 
part—of the bright future ahead for nuclear 
ship proputsion. The era of the peacetime 
atomic-driven merchant ship is opening. 

NUCLEAR TANKER 


During its previous session, the Congress 
of the United States passed legislation au- 
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thorizing the construction of the first nu- 
clear-powered merchant ship. I was very 
much in favor of this idea, and as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
I submitted a statement to the Senate com- 
mittee which was considering this bill. In 
the summary of this statement I said: 

“It would appear, on the basis of the tech- 
nical information furnished us to date, that 
our first step should be to design and con- 
struct a nuclear-powered oil tanker, and I 
hope that the Congress will provide the nec- 
essary authorizing legislation to proceed with 
this project.” 

When I submitted my recommendation a 
year ago in favor of an atomic oll tanker, I 
was acting on the basis of the best technical 
information I could obtain. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy had spent many 
hours holding hearings on the subject of 
nuclear ship propulsion. We heard testi- 
mony from Admiral Rickover, from technical 
experts in the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Maritime Administration, and from 
representatives of the private shipbuilding 
industry. On the basis of all this testimony, 
it seemed to me, as it seemed to others, that 
the oll tanker was the best bet because this 
was the type that would probably soonest be 
economically competitive, and which private 


industry would want to build. 


To buttress this reasoning, I would like to 
refer to the report of the panel appointed by 
the joint committee to study the impact of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, known 
as the McKinney panel. This panel reached 
the following conclusion: 

“Atomic propulsion should have the best 
chance of being competitive in the case of 
large, high-powered ships which carry heavy 
bulk cargoes in unlimited supply and spend 
the maximum amounts of time atsea. Ships 
with these characteristics could utilize the 
heavy investment in nuclear powerplants to 
the maximum advantage and could employ 
effectively the space saved by eliminating fuel 
supplies to increase the cargo payload. The 
Maritime Administration considers oil tank- 
ers and bulk ore carriers the best examples 
of these types of commercial vessels. A 
modern oll tanker, for example, has a very 
large cargo payload and spends up to 90 per- 
cent of its life at sea.” 

I believe that the McKinney panel reason- 
Ing is sound. If we have to put large capital 
investment in our engine plant—and we 
would have to, especially at first, in the case 
of atomic reactor propulsion plants—it 
makes only gocd sense to keep our ship 
underway a maximum amount of time in 
order to get our money’s worth. Since oil 
tankers can be loaded and unloaded in a 
hurry, they can spend 90 percent or more of 
their time at sea, getting full use out of the 
nuclear engines, Oil tankers also hold 
promise, I believe, because of the possibility 
of using some of the oil cargo to act as a 
shield between the reactor and the operating 
crew. 

Also, as pointed out by the McKinney panel 
report, a large portion of the United States 
merchant fleet will become obsolete and must 
be replaced during the period from 1960 to 
1965. 

And that leads to another point: The oll 
tanker field is a growing one and a good ons 
in which the maritime nations may wish to 
invest. Smart investors and smart operators 
have been building larger and larger tankers 
and supertankers, with greater and greater 
capacities, to carry oll from the Middle East, 
from Venezuela, from the United States, and 
from other sources to the oil-hungry markets 
of the world. 

Finally, there is the ugly specter of the 
Suez Canal crisis. As things look now, the 
countries which have been using it may no 
longer be absolutely sure of passage through 
the Suez Canal, and should plan other al- 
ternatives. A pipeline across Israel, the de- 
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velopment of the new Algerian field—these 
may help. But as an additional ace in the 
hole, I believe that we should have large 
supertankers—and preferably nuclear-pow- 
ered tankers—able to bypass the Canal and 
still deliver to Europe the ofl that it may 
need. Many believe that these larger nucle- 
ar-powered tankers could carry oil to Europe 
around the Cape of Good Hope as cheaply as 
the present smaller tankers can carry it 
through Suez, — 
CONVERSION OF SEA WATER 


But that is a problem brought on by a cur- 
rent difficulty. There are other problems 
which the world has faced for generations 
and which today the rising tide of popula- 
tion is making more urgent and difficult of 
solution. The problem of food is one of them 
and the problem of providing ordinary do- 
Mestic water for human consumption and 
industrial use is another, To me, both are 
involved in recent studies on the possibility 
of converting sea water into potable water, 
& process which would at the some time pro- 
vide power that might be utilized in the irri- 
gation of now almost useless lands. 

Through the years we have heard stories 
that the French have a plan for digging a 
canal from the Mediterranean into Africa; 
creating a salt-water lake in the middle of 
Sahara and thereby changing the climate of 
the world’s greatest desert. That in itself is 
the sort of ambitious planning which the 
World needs and which many parts of the 
world must have if humanity is to be freed 
trom constant pressures on its bread supply 
because of population growth. Recent re- 
Ports on oil and mineral finds in this area 
may make realization more urgent. 

Suppose nuclear fission offered a way of 
making sea water into usable drinking water. 
Suppose that great lake in the center of the 
Sahara Desert (assuming the French built 
their canal) could be sweetened for irriga- 
tion. Would there nat be a rush of people 
who might want to live in that enticing cli- 
mate? The fastest growing areas of the 
United States, populationwise, are the so- 
Called lands of sunshine—Nevada, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and Florida. 
These States grow because people like the 
Sun. They like to live in climates which are 
Warmed by it and where, thanks to air condi- 
Uoning, they can endure the heat of summer 
and need not suffer the discomforts of severe 
winters. Sa 

How much of a job is it, this production 
ot sweet water from sea water, or from brack- 
‘sh ground water? In the United States, 
these possibilities have not been completely 
Overlooked, as evidenced by the energetic 
Studieg being made by many cities. In addi- 
tlon, modest studies have been conducted for 
a number of years by industry and more re- 
cently by the Government of the United 
States directed toward developing a means 
155 distilling salt water for agricultural and 
ndustrial uses. But they have all been on 
a small scale and few of the procedures in- 
eet to date hold much promise of eco- 
b mic operation, Most have serious draw- 

gels to counter their advantages and almost 

all involve high capital costs. 
re Song the ideas tested are simple distilla- 
1 pi which requires enormous quantities of 
a ad energy; vapor compression, which in- 
ere the inefficient transfer of heat to me- 
Sai ical energy for the compressors; and 
hest evaporation—direct use of the sun's 
histone is free energywise, but pro- 
5 wf 5 as far as equipment is 
THE ION EXCHANGE PROCESS 


cae another method under test, and a 
‘nse er ingenious one at that, is known as the 
is exchange process. In this process salt 

extracted from the water by passing it 


through a stack of semipermeable mem- 
branes, A small amount of electricity is 


to drive the solution through the sys- 
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tem. Although there are a few technical 
problems to overcome in the use of this 
method for large volumes of water of high 
saline content, some experts feel that in the 
long run this process may have the best 
chance of economic operation. In fact, such 
units are already being sold daily for use in 
producing potable water in desert areas of 
the Middle East at a cost of 20 to 30 United 
States cents per 1,000 gallons, and at the 
rate of tens of thousands of gallons per day. 

But, at best, we are only scratching the 
surface of a problem whose implications are 
ever more serious, And here, may I suggest, 
we call on our friend, the atom. Why not 
harness the atom to fulfill the age-old dream 
of producing fresh water from salt? Difi- 
cult? Yes. Expensive? Probably. But in 
terms of saving great areas of the world from 
economic ruin and creating new areas into 
which population-pressed nations may ex- 
pand, even saving the lives of people in times 
of drought, is any job too difficult? Js any 
project to expensive? I think the answer is 
obviously no.“ 

My suggestion is based on more than an 
abstract idea or dream, Modest studies have 
been going on for some time in the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and in 
the National Laboratories at Oak Ridge and 
Los Alamos on this very problem. In addi-_ 
tion, a number of industrial organizations 
have expressed interest in the idea in con- 
nection with projected plans for multipur- 
pose nuclear plants. 

A NEW TYPE OF REACTOR 


The question is—how are we going to 
apply the atom to this job? Scientists who 
have studied this problem at my request 
have concluded that nuclear heating does 
not make the supercritical distillation 
process more feasible, since this process 
would be uneconomical from the equipment’ 
standpoint even if heat were free. 

However, they have looked at other pro- 
cesses and have come upon the idea of a new 
type of reactor. They have suggested that 
we go all the way and choose a process 
which, while very wasteful of heat, requires 
only the simplest equipment—simple dis- 
tillation. They suggest we build a low-cost, 
low performance reactor producing lots of 
heat at low temperatures. They suggest we 
use all the difference in temperature avail- - 
able between the reactor and the salt water 
to drive in heat in a single effect, giving the 
lowest requirement for heat transfer surface. 
Then, to keep maintenance costs down, they 
suggest we evaporate only one-fourth or less 
of the sea water in the still, so that less scale 
will form and the salt will be returned to 
the source in the undistilled portion. 

A brief preliminary study indicates that 
such a low-performance breeder reactor 
could, provided it were extremely large, con- 
ceivably be built at very low cost per kilowatt 
of thermal capacity. This is because very 
large reactors have so little surface for their 
yolume that not much more fuel and other 
materials are required than for a small reac- 
tor, since there is almost no leakage of neu- 
trons per unit volume. The reactor they 
suggest is itself an unusual type, using a 
bolling slurry of heavy water. The heavy 
water constitutes almost the entire cost of 
the reactor, which appears to be less than 
$10 per kilowatt of thermal capacity. Al- 
though the quantities of all materials re- 
quired are available, this type of reactor has 
never actually been designed, certainly not 
operated, and costs per kijowatt of this order 

These scientists are not timid men. They 
suggest that a project of this nature could 
be constructed at a cost from $600 million to 
8800 million and produce 1 billion gallons of 
fresh water per day, about 1 million acre-feet 
per year, at a cost, including amortization, 
replacement and maintenance, operation and 
fuel, of between 10 and 15 cents per 1,000 
gallons, 
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One such plant operating at 100 million 
kilowatts would produce 3 percent of the 
total heat produced by man on tbe entire 
earth. The fuel consumption would be 40 
tons per year of normal uranium, or the 
equivalent of 160 million tons of coal. Any 
attempt to build a smaller scale project 
would raise costs at once, since the reactor 
would cost almost the same at even one- 
tenth the capacity. 
NOT A JOB FOR PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


T suggest that here is a project worthy not 
only of dreams and imagination, but of seri- 
ous consideration. This is a project too 
costly for an individual city, indeed, for any- 
thing less than a country. It is a perfect 
example, it seems to me, where one or more 
nations might and should step in. No mu- 
nicipality and no private utility company can 
afford to gamble $800 million on a project 
which when completed might not work. But 
governments which have gambled billions of 
dollars on atomic energy can afford to make 
one more gigantic test to see if a domestic, 
industriaj, and irrigation water problem so 
vital to all parts of the earth can be solved 
by the distillation of salt or brackish water, 

The United States does not now need nu- 
clear reactors so urgently as do some other 
parts of the world. We are fortunate in 
having relatively abundant supplies of coal, 
oil, and natural gas as well as enormous re- 
sources of falling water. We could undoubt- 
edly expand our economy for the next quar- 
ter century without haying to look to the 
power of the atom. 

But that cannot be sald of lands such as 
England, to which I have previously alluded, 
where supplies of coal are limited and where 
the cost of mining it will grow progressively 
higher. Today the British nuclear program 
is in high gear. The plant at Calder Hall is 
“on the line“ and other plants will follow 
in rapid succession, The first plant is a pro- 
ducer of plutonium, as well as electricity, 
and by assigning some arbitrary value to the 
plutonium output, the electrical current rate 
can be placed wherever the Government de- 
sires. Later plants will be solely for the gen- 
eration of electricity but the costs at Calder 
Hall have thus far been so much cheaper 
than expected that there is every reason to 
believe that the succeeding plants will be 
economically feasible and produce electricity 
at a rate between 7 and 10 United States 
mills. This figure, while unattractive at 
present in most of the United States, is 
feasible and desirable in Great Britain and 
would be acceptable in many other parts of 
the earth where combinations of circum- 
stances, both natural and man-made, have 
resulted in development of high power costs. 

THE ATOM HAS SAVED LIVES 


We seldom think of lives saved by the 
atomic bomb, yet they far outnumber the 
casualties. 

We hear it said that atomic power is too 
costly, yet how often do we hear that atomic 
energy is saving millions of dollars every 
year? 

We seldom think of strawberries when 
atomic energy is mentioned. Yet atomic 
energy has produced the world’s ugliest 
strawberry—and some of its biggest dan- 
delions. 

Present discoveries promise health and 
wealth and an ease of living beyond calcu- 
lation. They hint at a dazzling array of 
day-to-day advances, at days filled with play 
and very little work, travel out among the 
stars, pushbutton weather, and even eternal 
life. 

Does this sound too good to be true? 

It does until you think of that ugly straw- 
berry. Then you are reminded of dozens of 
astonishing discoveries, each almost too good 
to be true. The United States has been 
amazingly fortunate, it seems to me, in the 
atomic work which it has already been able 
to do in the flelds of medicine, biology, and 
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agriculture. Some persons say the atomic- 
energy medical potential is greatest of all. 

In the words of Dr. Lee Edward Farr, chair- 
man of the medical department at the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, the potential for 
atomic energy in medicine is so great it 
amounts almost to frustration. “The oppor- 
tunities," Dr. Farr says, are so fruitful in 
almost any direction that we don't know 
which way to go." Even when a course is 
chosen, he relates, the sense of frustration 
tends to remain. “For every question we 
answer we uncover five questions we can't 
answer.“ 

One outstanding job for atomic energy in 
medicine, Dr. Farr says, lies in “obtaining 
the necessary information for understanding 
the aging processes and for maintaining 
maximum health in the individual.“ 

The studies have already led to remarkably 
successful treatments of certain diseases. 
One striking treatment that might be men- 
tioned is one that has been developed for 
brain tumors. It can be accomplished with- 
out discomfort to the patient, although it 
involves literally billions of atomic explo- 
sions inside the patient's head. 

Knowledge gained through atomic study 
in the medical field is being credited by those 
who keep track of such things’ with having 
saved more lives than the atomic bomb 
destroyed in the two attacks on Japan. 

BETTER, CHEAPER FOOD 


Recent atomic discoveries have also 
opened the door to better and cheaper food, 
greater variety, lower cost, and a steadier 
supply of seasonal varieties. These studies 
have been made possible at Brookhaven 
largely through radioisotopes, but much sig- 
nificant work has been done with irradiation 
by gamma rays, beta rays, and neutrons from 
very powerful sources. The radioisotope 
method provides tracer materials which per- 
mit scientists to peer into the life processes 
of plants and animals, and thus gain an ac- 
curate understanding of how these processes 
take place. The irradiation method pro- 
duces profound changes in plant and animal 
tissues especially the genetic cells, Experi- 
ments based on the radioisotope tracer tech- 
nique have produced much greater under- 
standing of plant growth and the chemistry 
of plant nutrition. Scientists have learned 
similar things about animals. Using this 
knowledge they have perfected new fertiliz- 
ers, vitamin and dietary programs, and have 
produced striking results. 

Entirely new types of plants and fruits 
have been produced, on the other hand, 
through irradiation. By selecting the bene- 
ficial changes thus induced, the experiments 
have developed wheat resistant to black 
stem rust almost overnight, when older 
methods would have required almost 100 
years to get the same result. 

We have 2%½ billion people in the world 
today and we will have more than 6 bil- 
lion people in another century, These 314 
billion new mouths will present to us an 
enormous problem in the planting, gather- 
ing, harvesting, and processing of foodstuffs. 
They will create long lists of new require- 
ments for homes, for schools, for transpor- 
tation systems and for all the accompany- 
ing luxuries which civilization has sampled 
and decided that it likes. I refer to radios, 
television sets, alr conditioning units, and 
a thousand and one new devices that we 
are building in our homes and installing in 
our office buildings. These are not to be 
solely the privilege of the rich, but seem 
destined to become the everyday utensils of 
people of all classes in all climates and all 
countries. 

In the next century the world must pro- 
duce the steel to build the factories that 
will make the television sets and the air con- 
ditioners. It must produce the cement and 
the building materials out of which hundreds 
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of millions of new homes are to be con- 
structed. It must fabricate the airplanes, 
the steamships, the trains that will haul 
food, fiber, and raw materials back and forth 
across the face of the earth. Nuclear power 
must be available universally to fill in the 
gaps that our fossil fuels cannot supply. 
It will be used in every type of propulsion 
vehicle with the possible exception of au- 
tomobiles. It will propel our railroads, our 
steamships, our tankers, our giant airplanes, 
and the very heavy trucks that will cross 
continents without a single stop. 


A FORCE FOR WORLD UNITY 


If I may also be permitted a guess, it is 
that in the long run the use of atomic 
energy will bring the world closer together. 
We shall have so many problems on the in- 
ternational control of the atom that in self- 
defense we shall be required to begin working 
closer together in international organiza- 
tions. We have the problem of sanitation, 
for example. If atomic wastes are to be hap- 
hazardly dumped into the ocean, there can 
be widespread destruction of the fish life 
in a short time. The world which may be- 
come short of food in another century could 
not look upon such destruction with indif- 
ference. Therefore, we must have interna- 
tional control of the disposition of atomic 
wastes. 

Furthermore, we must be careful about 
the discharge of fissionable material into the 
atmosphere. Strontium 90 does not affect 
all parts of the earth equally. Its dangerous 
effects may depend to some degree on the 
amount of calcium in the soil of a country. 
If calcium is available to be drawn into the 
bones, well and good. But if it is largely 
absent from the soil, then strontium 90 may 
replace it in people's bone structure with 
horrible effects. 

One type of control may lead to another 
and endow us eventually with agreements 
and understandings that will ease the load 
of the statesmen of the future. 

Finally, if I were asked to list the single 
greatest thing the atom can do for you and 
me, I think I would say “world peace.” I 
firmly believe that our advancing atomic 
technology already has made full-scale, 
global war impossible, simply because it will 
mean the destruction of tivilization as we 
know it. Is there any man so mad that he 
deliberately will start such a cataclysm? 
Further advances in technology offer to re- 
move some of the traditional causes for war. 

Man's quest for power has been blamed 
for past wars. Yet it has been suggested in 
studies made at McGill University for the 
Canadian Government that even our minds, 
our psychology, can be influenced by bio- 
logical factors. Thus we mây see a world of 
abundance undivided by disputes between 
nationalities, a world without war or want. 

Then atomic energy will have become what 
the men of science first Intended—a new di- 
mension for the human spirit. 


One Essential Civil Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “One Essential Civil Right,” 
written by George Todt, and published in 
the Valley Times of California, 


May 20 


There betng no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OnE ESSENTIAL Civit. RICHT 
(By George Todt) 

“Two wrongs do not make a right."—Eng- 
lish proverb. 

There has been a great deal of pros and 
cons expressed on the controversial civil- 
rights bill now pending in Congress, Are 
there any pitfalls to be avoided here? Where 
are some weaknesses to be shown? Is it en- 
tirely above board and honest? 

We would do well to analyze some of the 
more questionable aspects of the bill before 
we commit ourselves in this instance. In 
my own case I find at least three areas of 
dissension that causes me to mis t some- 
what the announced Intentions of the cre- 
ators of the measure. Let us review them 
briefly. 

In the first place, the bill’s authors have 
had the incredible effrontery to suggest that 
we do away with trial by jury in certain in- 
stances to be covered by this legislation, 
Certainly, trial by jury is an inalienable 
right given us in our Bill of Rights—and I 
fail completely to see how we can quite 
lucidly expect to gain one civil right at 
the expense of one already on the books. 
How arbitrary can we get? 

Secondly, the bill's authors also went far 
overboard when they wrote into the bill a 
little-noticed provision which would enable 
volunteer organizations—amateur snoopers 
if you will—to come to the rescue of the 
Government with their dossiers and files 
compiled against people whom they might 
not like, or instances in which they had 
axes to grind. This, in short, could con- 
ceivably lay the groundwork for a gestapo- 
type persecution of our citizenry which 
would put to shame its Marxist counterpart 
in Germany or Russia, 

Third, we may note that proponents of 
the bill haye made a tremendous outcry in 
behalf of man's civil rights, They have pic- 
tured themselves as the defender of the weak 
and the champion of the downtrodden. 
Torrents of crocodile tears have been shed 
in an inspired attempt to prove to the Amer- 
ican people that they had nothing but love 
and affection for Joe Doakes. Yet when a 
right-to-work amendment was offered in the 
civil-rights measure, the pseudo liberals 
folded up like a collapsed tent. 

Do these clyil-righters maintain that it fs 
a civil right to be forced into an involuntary 
association against our wills—or we don't 
eat? Such a contention is dangerous in 
view of the fact that only one-fourth of 
America’s 67 million workers are organized 
into unions, 

No union propagandist has ever explained 
satisfactorily why they call the right to work 
law aright to wreck measure. Actually they 
cannot even explain why they have con- 
jured up this snide term. The right to work 
merely gays that no worker can be denied 
a job by virtue of having joined, or not 
having joined, a unlon, That's not union 
busting. In fact the right to join a union 
is guaranteed. And union membership has 
increased in every State—all 18 of them 
which have already adopted right-to-work 
legislation. 

The explanation for this Is really very sim- 
ple. When the union men have the oppor- 
tunity to walk out on labor bosses who might 
have their hands in the till or pursue unwel- 
come, arbitrary, undemocratic, and tyranni- 
cal practices—practices of that kind cease 
without exception. The labor bosses are 
forced to run the union ethically and with 
due consideration for the workers instead of 
themselves. Good practices will have the end 
result of upping the membership. 

A right-to-work law conceivably could 
wreck the selfish ambitions of a labor boss 
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unscrupulous in his desire for power. But, 
it can never hurt the union men themselves 
nor nonunion men. So here is a civil right 
of the first order. 

What the southern Senators, like Senator 
MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, have perceived quite 
correctly is that this bona fide civil right 
will test the avowed sincerity of the liberal 
civil rights bloc. For the right to work is 
the most vital civil right in the business. 


Competition and Compensation in the 
Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 x 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter which 
I have received from Mr. Van R. Peir- 
Son, president of Branch 61, National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, of 
Seattle. Mr. Peirson’s letter makes an 
impressive documentation of the need 
for increased salaries for postal workers: 

Aprit 24, 1957. 


Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 
Congressman, Washington State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Your sympathy and support 
for postal legislation in the past and your 
Particular attention to the problems of the 
National Association of Postal Supervisors 
is greatly appreciated. 

This year our association ig presenting a 
four-point salary program. Other postal or- 
ganizations, likewise, are contacting you rel- 
ative to pay raises and other legislation. 

We believe sincerely that our own pro- 
gram is conservative and justified, not alone 
by calling attention to prices and the cost 
of living in our area, but by serious condi- 
tions within the postal service itself, 

Our program calls for: 

1. A 15-percent increase in all salaries. 

2. A 20-percent differential for night work 
instead of the present 10-percent differential 
tor work between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

3. Time and one-half pay for Saturday and 
Sunday work. 

4. Increase of longevity pay from: 
— Se a eS 


Years of service 13 25 Total 


$190 | $199 


$t% | $300 
159 * 


300 60 


The necessity for a realistic appraisal of 
the needs, costs and revenues of the Postal 
Service and its employees has been strongly 
emphasized by the recent attempts of the 
Post Office Department to achieve a rate 
Structure which is not outdated by years of 
Obsolescent pricing for its services and the 
Presentation of a commonsense budget. It 
is further emphasized by the current drastic 
curtailment orders of the Postmaster General. 
While this curtailment has been partially 
eliminated due to congressional restoration of 
Tunds, an identical situation will arise during 
the next fiscal year because of a similar 
budget cut. 

Under present circumstances, we are not 
attracting the most desirable class of em- 
Ployee in sufficient numbers. We have can- 
Yassed various sources of employee material 
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such as the high schools and training schools 
and invariably find that we can appeal only 
to those who do not fit in elsewhere, and the 
situation is getting worse. 

It is a common experience for us to furnish 
employees to assist in giving civil-service 
examinations only to have them returned im- 
mediately because no one showed up to take 
the examination. Young people of the right 
caliber are not coming into the Service and 
older employees are not staying. 

We believe the solution is to pay our sub- 
stitute employees, our regular clerks ‘and 
carriers and our supervisors on a more nearly 
competitive basis with other industries with 
which we must compete for employees, and 
that our program is a commonsense method 
of doing so. 

COMPARISON WITH COMPETITION 


While long complationg of figures are 
tedious to follow, we are including some com- 
parisons which show why we do not meet 
ordinary salary competition. 

We would like to call your attention par- 
ticularly to comparisons which show that 
40-hour weekly earnings before deductions 
in our Service range from $72.80 for an enter- 
ing substitute clerk or carrier to 690,40 for a 
regular clerk or carrier with 25 years’ service, 
against average weekly earnings of manufac- 
turing workers in this State (regardless of 
service) of $91.67, as reported by the Seattle 
Times, and a 1956 average of $97.42 for vari- 
ous national industries. 

Compare these figures with those shown for 
roughly comparable positions in the 1957 
budget and salary ordinance of the city of 
Seattle, or such an industry as Boeing's and 
we believe it ls obvious why we cannot com- 
pete. 

This situation, and the figures stress cléri- 
cal and carrier pay but are equally pertinent 
and applicable to the supervisory force, 

The special- committee set up to study the 
salaries of Federal employees in grade 7 and 
above (our foreman salary grade) and chair- 
manned by Ralph Cordiner, president of Gen- 
eral Electric, recommended almost identical 
increases to those we propose, as did the 
retiring chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The Wall Street Journal reported an an- 
nual salary of $6,200 as average for foremen 
in industry. This figure is certainly far 
above those of $5,330 and $5,760 annually, 
which our two grades of foreman reach only 
after 25 years of service. 

The plight of the postal employee in his 
attempt to secure adequate salaries invari- 
ably is worsened by the so-called deficit— 
a deficit which is actually increased by fail- 
ure to face the rate and salary questions. 

We would like you to examine these ques- 
tions in the postal service which to us are 
extremely serious, and are one of the major 
causes of excessive employee turnover and 
added expense. 

SITUATION IN SEATTLE 


The following specific examples can be 
duplicated in the entire Pacific coast area 
and throughout much of the country: 

1. There has been a turnover in the Seattle 
letter carrier force of 253 employees in the 
past year. Of this number, only 25 were 
retired. This represents a turnover of 29 
percent of the carrier force—an incredibly 
high figure and one primarily due to the pay 
situation, ‘The clerical force is similarly 
affected. 

2. During the last accounting period, the 
Seattle office hired 78 letter carriers—at the 
same time losing 77. 

3. A typical office near Seattle started last 
year with 13 regular carriers for 11 regular 
routes, one combination route and one aux- 
Ulary route. the year, 10 resigned. 
The brief chart below tells a sorry story of 
the resignations: 
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Where they went 
mition * 


Hardware store. 
Army. 

Booing’s, 
Construction 


More pay 


Sees | eee ane 


Of this group only one was retained by the 
post office, and the story is a straight loss of 
32 years service. Unfortunately this is not 
the only loss. For each employee that left, 
at least two new employees had to be tried 
out because they in turn either resigned or 
were unsatisfactory. The hidden costs in- 
volved in training an ever increasing num- 
ber of replacement employees is a subject 
of deep concern to every postal supervisor. 
Even under the most favorable conditions 
there is a direct loss in production during 
the training period and, contrary to much 
opinion, postal work cannot be learned 
overnight. 

As public servants, interested both In our 
personal welfare and that of our service, we 
respectfully submit that our position ts fully 
justified and warranted, and request your 
serious consideration of our proposals, 

With best personal wishes, 
Van R. PERSON, 
President, Branch 61, NAPS, 


Position weekly 
Starting | After7 | After 25 | earn- 
years years ings 
1, Substitute 
clerk or 
carrier... $1.82 |-...-.....}.-.--~.---] $72.80 
2. Regular 
or 
carrier... ada $4, 410. 00 ($4, 710, 00 } 90.49 
2 Ude s 1. 76 22 2% 
rade 
foremen... Fan 5,030.00 | 5,330.00 } 102. 40 
2.01 2.42 2.56 
4. Grade 7 


loremen . [4,530.00 400. 00 700, 00 
: n 28 an } 110. 0 


Average weekly earnings, State of Wash- 
ington manufacturing workers (Seattle 
Times, February 19, 1957), $91.67. 

Average weekly earnings in various 
industries, 1956 (AFL-CIO Bargain- 
ing Report): 

Average weekly earnings in varlous indus- 
tries, 1956 (AFL-CIO Bargaining Report): 


COMPARISON OF HOURLY WAGES 


Clerk carrier substitutes, $1.82. 

Seattle Transit Co. starting wage, $2.18. 

Grade 4 clerks or carriers after 25 years, 
$2.26. 

Grade 6 foremen after 25 years, $2.56. 

Grade 7 foremen after 25 years, $2.77. 

From U. S. News & World Report, April 19, 
1957: 

Bituminous coal miners, 62.78. 

Steel workers, $2.56. a 
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Brewery workers, $2.57. 

Ou refinery workers, $2.58. 

Building trades workers, $3.08. 

Rubber tire workers, $2.49. 

Auto workers, $2.35. 

Our foremen, after 25 years, do not earn 
as much hourly as many average workers in 
industry. 


Estimated Savings From the Two Hoover 
Commissions’ Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Recorp a public 
letter to the Honorable CLARENCE CANn- 
won, chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, from 
Clarence Francis, chairman, Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, which 
gives the estimated savings which have 
already resulted from the adoption of 
various recommendations of the two 
Hoover Commissions for more efficient 
administration in the executive depart- 
ment of the Federal Government, 

I am certain that all Members of the 
Congress and the general public will find 
the statistics of savings on Federal ex- 
penditures set out in this letter of great 
interest. I trust that it will be an en- 
couragement to us to continue imple- 
menting the Hoover Commissions! rec- 
ommendations not yet adopted. There 
are many hundreds of millions of dollars 
more to be saved. Savings resulting from 
increased efficiencies give us our cake 
while we eat it, too. It is here that we 
can reduce the Federal budget and yet 
have a stronger—not weaker—national 
defense: 

‘Text or LETTER TO THE HONORABLE CLARENCE 
CANNON, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Prom 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FoR THE HOOVER REPORT, May 
16, 1957 


Iam writing with reference to your re- 
Marks on the floor of the House on May 14, 
1957. In your address you seriously ques- 
tioned whether actual economies can result 
from the recommendations of the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission. The citizens commit- 
tee has looked into this question with con- 
siderable care and would like to furnish you 
with the results of its study. 

In this connection, our research depart- 
ment prepared the attached special research 
memorandum No, 11, entitled “Specific Ex- 
amples of Savings, Capital Returns, and In- 
creased Reyenues Resulting From Reports 
and Recommendations of the Bipartisan 
First (1947-49) and Second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions.” This study covers only a 
part of the total recommendations but it does 
document some $2.8 billion in savings. All 
of these figures are either taken directly 
from, or based upon, statements made by 
officials of the executive branch or by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

With respect to the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, the committee has looked into five 
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specific areas of economy. The results of 
the survey indicated that economies in these 
five areas had resulted, as follows: 


Million 

General Services Administration 6677. 0 
Veterans’ Administration (cancella- 

tion of hospital beds) 545.0 
Post Office Department (post and 

postal cards only) ) 72.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Genen ð xx 474.4 

Defense Department 569.5 


Total. — — . 2. 337. 9 


Additional results of the work of the first 
Hoover Commission would doubtless be found 
In other areas of Government but I think 
these figures are sufficient to make the point. 
Definite economies of substantial size are 
traceable to the first Hoover report through 
the statements of the agencies themselves. 

With respect to the second Hoover Com- 
mission, the Citizens Committee has also 
made a study of some of the savings which 
so far can be attributed directly or indi- 


rectly to the Commission’s findings. The 
results of this survey are as follows: 
Million 
Treasury Department $20.3 
General Services Administration 131.7 
Federal Housing Administration 5 
Interior Department .6 
Commerce Department = TAO, | 
Veterans’ Administration — 10 
Post Office Department 56.0 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
PALMON TT 2.2 
Defense Department (10 percent of 
total economles 2 235.9 


r j --- $480.1 


Here we would like to point out that only 
39 percent of the 314 recommendations of 
this second Commission have been installed 
in whole or in part. Many of them have 
been installed rather recently, so that con- 
siderable time must pass before results can 
become evident. An example is the legis- 
lation providing a cost-accounting system 
for the Federal Government. Installation 
alone will take several years. 

May I emphasize that these figures cover 
only a part of the total Federal operation 
and that they are meant simply to illustrate 
the fact that substantial savings have been 
certified by responsible governmental agen- 
cies. To study completely the budgets of 
all Departments and agencies over a span 
of 9 years would involve the task of com- 
piling and comparing material on approxi- 
mately 11,000 pages, with an average of at 
least 50 items per page, or more than 550,000 
separate budget items. In our view, there 
are additional and very substantial savings 
which would be divulged by a more thor- 
ough study than that which we have been 
able to undertake. 

In conclusion allow me to refer to the 
subject of appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis as provided in H. R. 
2494 currently before the House, Varying 
estimates have been made as to the sav- 
ings which might come to the taxpayer 
through this measure. We would like to 
point out that substantial economies might 
flow from a reduction in the so-called "carry- 
over“ funds—that is, unspent funds avail- 
able from appropriations in previous years. 
‘These funds are today estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $50 billion. As a most 
conservative estimate, a through scrutiny of 
such funds might lead to a reduction of only 
1 percent—and this is a minimum. This 
alone would be $500 million per year. It 
is our feeling that the savings would be con- 
siderably more substantial, 
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Thank you very much for hearing our 
views on this matter. 


SPECIAL RESEARCH MEMORANDUM No. 11, Crm- 
ZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT— 
SPECIFIC EXAMPLES oF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
Prom REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE BIPARTISAN First (1947-49) AND SEC- 
onp (1953-55) Hoover COMMISSIONS 


Much current controversy centers around 
the record peacetime Federal budget of $71.8 
billion for fiscal 1958. There is general 
agreement on the need for economy but wide- 
spread debate over specific cost-cutting 
proposals. r 

The question then arises: “Are substantial 
savings available through adoption of the 
recommendations of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission?” 

In the following pages, the Research De- 
partment of the Citizens Committee lists 
some examples of concrete economies, capi- 
tal returns, and increased revenues clearly 
attributable to the work of the bipartisan 
first (1947-49) and second (1953-56) Hoover 
Commissions, 

Four points should be noted: 

1. This list traces $2.3 billion In aggregate 
economies to recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission and #480.1 million to the 
second—a total of some $2.8 billion for both 
to date. 

2. This is a partial list, intended only to 
illustrate broadly the principle that 
specific economies are available through 
adoption of Hoover Commission recommen- - 
dations. 

3. These examples are based almost en- 
tirely on official reports of the Federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned. 

4. Most of the examples are based directly 
on Hoover Commission recommendations, 
but some are by-products of the Commis- 
sion's work, illustrating the ways in- which 
a document like the Hoover report can stim- 
ulate economy-consciousness in govern< 
mental operations, 

Five Congresses and two administrations 
have had a hand in the bipartisan effort 
through which some 72 percent of the pro- 
posals of the first Hoover Commission and, 
to date, 39 percent of the second have been 
adopted. The process of effectuation follow- 
ing adoption is often a long one and the 
results, when obscured by sudden develop- 
ments such as the Korean action, are diffi- 
cult to identify. 

The fact remains that definite savings of 
a major nature, far greater than the totals 
shown by these examples, have been made. 
It may be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that substantial additional economies re- 
main available in the unenacted 61 percent 
of the second Commission's recommenda- 
tions, 

Attached are: 


1. Appendix A (specific examples of say- 
Ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan first (1947-49) 
Hoover Commission). 

2. Appendix B (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan second (1953-55) 
Hoover Commission). 

An examination of these two appendixes 
indicates the figures are almost entirely of- 
ficial statements of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. In only two of the 
scores of specific figures here quoted has 
the Citizens Committee's Research Depart- 
ment posed its own estimate; and in these 
two cases, the estimates are premised upon 
official figures. 
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APPENDIX A 
Srectric EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, Caprran RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BIPARTISAN FIRST (1947-49) Hoover 
COMMISSION 
The first Commission on Organization of 
the executive branch of the Government was 


created by unanimous act of Congress on 


July 7, 1947. The Commission was em- 
powered to “study and investigate the 
present organization and methods of opera- 
tion of all departments, bureaus, agencies, 
boards, commissions, offices, independent es- 
tablishments, and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch of the Government,” 

The Commission divided up its total proj- 
ect of studying the executive branch into 
a series of major-purpose activities and func- 
tional problems. Twenty-four task forces 
were created. Some of these dealt primarily 
with Cabinet Departments, while others cen- 
tered on broader categories of interest. The 
task force reports were completed in the 
late summer and autumn of 1948; and the 
Commission reported to Congress during the 
first 6 months of 1949, Most of the reports 
had minority opinions and dissenis, proving 
that the recommendations were not accepted 
without a good deal of examination. 

In enumerating the savings, capital re- 
turns and increased revenues attributable 
to the first Hoover Commission, the Citizens 
Committee covers five major areas. They 
are: the General Services Administration, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Post Office 
Department, liquidation of the Recon- 
Struction Finance Corporation, and the De- 
partment of Defense. These estimates are 
not all encompassing of the whole area of 
Savings affected by the first Hoover Com- 
Mission. They are chosen merely to illus- 
trate some of the financial benefits which 
demonstrably have resulted from the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 


1. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


It should be remembered that there would 
no General Services Administration had 

it not been for a specific recommendation of 
the first Hoover Commission. In February, 
1949, the Commission recommended to Con- 
Gress that responsibility for three internal 
Service operations, Supply, Records Man- 
agement, and the Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Public Buildings, be placed in an 
Office of General Services with a director 
appointed by the President (Report on Office 
Of General Services—Supply Activities, Rec- 
Ommendation No. 1). The agency was cre- 


ated by the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act later in that year. 

agency's annual reports have stated 
economies, as follows: 


Fiscal year and savings? 


(a) Personal property 
(b) Real property 
(c) Records 
(d) Administrative 


Wit ted Officially by Jess Larson and Ed- 
8 Mansure, the Ist 2 General Services 
dministration Administrators, and found in 
the GSA Annual Reports. 
8 2. THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
ancellation of congressional authority to 
build 16,000 hospital beds for the — 
in 55 was the biggest savings item 
Ss Held. (Report on Medical Activities, 
25 nah There are various methods by which 
ecurring or onetime savings like 
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a hospital cancellation can be amortized. 
The Citizens’ Committee used a 5-year basis 
in making its estimates, believing that the 
normal patient load accretions would cause 
such construction to be authorized again 
toward the end of such period. However, 
good economic conditions, important reduc- 
tions in the incidence of tuberculosis, new 
drugs and medical techniques, and a number 
of other factors have mostly deferred this 
construction program, perhaps indefinitely. 
Hence, while the committee’s 5-year amorti- 
zation estimate seemed a reasonable basis 
when the estimate was made, it may haye 
been too short for this particular case, 

The aggregate saving of $545 million is 
shown as follows: 

Fiscal year and savings * 


Bed construction amortized without in- 
terest factor over a 5-year period; operation 
and maintenance costs carried on an an- 
nual basis, starting in 1952, at ½ of full 
annual figure of $60,113,000; and at full 
figure thereafter. 

Construction cutback was fully amortized 
according to Citizens’ Committee basis by 
June 30, 1954, but annual operation and 
maintenance savings of $60,113,000 would 
continue thereafter. 


3. THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The most notable achievement here was 
the increase in the price of penny post and 
postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents. (Report 
on the Post Office, Recommendation No. 8.) 
Congressional action on this Hoover Com- 
mission proposal led to an average annual 
revenue increase of $7.4 million—$5 million 
in fiscal year 1952, and an aggregate total 
of $32 million thereafter on postal cards. The 
aggregate revenue thus added has been $37 
million through fiscal 1956. 

To this can be added revenues from in- 
creasing penny post cards from 1 to 2 cents, 
which are estimated by the Post Office De- 
partment to have returned another aggregate 
of $35 million.’ This is necessarily an esti- 
mate since the postal accounting system 
compounds these revenues into the normal 
sale of 1-cent stamps. 

The total, thus, is $72 million. 

The rate on postal cards and post cards 
had stood at 1 cent since May 13, 1873, except 
for a temporary 1-cent increase during World 
War $y 
4. THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

In its report to Congress on Federal busi- 
ness enterprises in March 1949, a task force 
of the first Hoover Commission recommended 
the liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Commission itself recom- 
mended drastic cutbacks in lending, but did 
not recommend total liquidation. However, 
the combined efforts of these two groups 
resulted in its termination effective Septem- 
ber 28, 1953. 

For the most accurate description of the 
capital returns realized from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in liquidation, a 
direct quotation is taken from the 1956 an- 
nual report of the Treasury Department: 

“After giving effect to assets transferred to 
other Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of the RFC Liquidation Act and Re- 
organization Plan No, 2 of 1954, there re- 
mained for liquidation loans, securities, and 
commitments amounting to $592,200,000, By 
June 30, 1956, this portfolio had been reduced 
to $117,800,000. The total reduction of these 
assets was $474,400,000, of which $114,300,000 
Was accomplished during the year. 
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“The proceeds realized from liquidation of 
the Corporation's assets are returned to the 
Treasury. In the fiscal year 1956, there was 
paid into the Treasury from cash on hand 
and amounts realized during the year a total 
of $150 million.” + 

5. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The major segment of savings and budget 
reductions achieved from the original Hoover 
Commission fell within the Department of 
Defense, and these were most substantial. 
Some were annually recurring and some were 
nonrecurring, but, in the 1949-50 period, 
$569,675,000 of a total of over $1.5 billion 
sayed in the Defense Department can be 
linked with Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. 

Due to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
many of these Defense savings were im- 
mersed in the necessarily increased expendi- 
tures for war. Thus it is impossible to go 
beyond this point with regard to savings. 
Most savings effected by the Defense Depart- 
ment after the Korean war relate to the work 
of the second Hoover Commission and are 
dealt with later in appendix B of this memo- 
randum. 

The savings of $569,675,000 for 1949 and 
1950 and stemming in whole or in part from 
the Commission and its task force are as 
follows: 

Savings * 
(million) 


Lowered cost of recruiting program $2.3 
Lowered cost of printing and binding. 2. 3 
Inactivation of administrative ve- 
hicles and substitution of civilian 
type vehicles for heavy military 
type. vehicles „ — 
Inactivation of facilities surplus to 
peacetime needs_....--..-.....-..- 
Lowered cost of petroleum reserves 5 
Lowered cost of classified project 
Restrictions on civilian travel <» 
Bringing the rating structure of en- 
listed men into line with actual dis- 
tribution and the structure plan for 
G S i EESE ee 
Institution of the monetary mainte- 
nance allowance system in lieu of 
TTT 
Curtalling and closely examining re- 
quirements for issuance of change 
of station travel orders 
Lowered cost of quarters allowances 
for enlisted personnel resulting 
from adjustments in the rating 
Zune —:!U rwnnee 5 
Early discharges, releases to CAD ofi- 
cers, and lower requirements: for 
recruit outfits .....-............. 


13.8 


1.9 


9.8 
5.0 
4.2 


Decrease in depot and base supply 
and maintenance = 
Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active 
fleet and operation of a smaller 
— ... SE — 
Rescheduling and combining cargo 
pmennn —— 
Lowered operating expenses of shi 
CG ian Se ee ce a 
Adjusting schedules for ship over- 
hauls, reevaluation of scope of work 
required for individual ships, and 
accomplishment of increased sell- 
maintenance by ships’ créws__...__ 
Decrease in the total communications 
requirements for the Department of 
,Defense including those resulting 
from the operation of AFS XA 6.6 


From Semiannual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, July 1-December 31, 1949, 
pp. 53-55. 


2.6 
7.9 


3.0 


10. 0 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, p. 138. 
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Savings eral administration. The Brown-Perguson Ficsal year 1955—Continued 
(million) Act (Public Law 108, 83d Cong. Ist ses.) Million 
Reduced procurement of organiza- provided for a second Commission on Organ- 8. New form of index card mainte- 
tional clothing, motor transport ization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- TA Ee DENE T A a SER 2 
spare parts, general supply items, ernment. It was passed without adissenting 9. Reduction in supervision by Inter- 
signal supply items, and curtailment vote in either house. President Eisenhower nal Revenue storekeepers_____-____. 4 
of repairs, upkeep, and improve- signed the bill on July 10, 1953. 10. Discontinuance of coinage opera- 
ments for Marine Corps $1.0 The new Hoover Commission was assigned tions at two oflcess -mM 4 
Lower level of support for courts- mar- the responsibility of recommending methods 11. Disposal of excess properties by the 
tial, chaplain supplies, miscella- and procedures for: Reducing expenditures Cosst Gurk 9 
neous schools, eto. to the lowest amount consistent with efficient 12. Transfer of three Coast Guard sup- 
Curtailment of major repairs and res performance of activities; eliminating dupli- ply depots to the Navy 2 
placements and general mainte- cation of functions; consolidating services of 13. Decommissioning of 10 Coast Guard 
nance of naval faellities 7.6 a similar nature; abolishing those activities (( ee A 1.6 - 
Savings through consolidation of Re- not-necessary to efficient conduct of Govern- 14. Better utilization of personnel 2 
serve training facilities, joint use of ment; eliminating those functions. which 15, Overall reduction due to improved 
facilities and inactivation of some compete unnecessarily with private enter- methods and procedures 4.6 
smaller training vessels while at the prise; defining responsibilities of officials,and 16, General management improvement 
same time extending the training relocating independent agencies directly re- program in the Bureau of Accounts.. 6 
schedules of some of the larger ves- sponsible to the President into departments 17. Reorganization improvements in 
sels which will accommodate greater or other agencies. the Bureau of the Mint — 3 
numbers of Reserve personnel for The major difference between the first — 
Coo setae ou 13.5 Hoover Commission and the second lies in Wer Ee RD 11.5 
2 and develoy- rested to cinoern Tatt with the procedural "UGH veer 1950: Improved. management ao: 
Cancellation of the quinquennlal over- aspects of Federal administration, the second „ ee tie 2 onl 3 n 
hauls of reserve fleet vessels and 535 3 to 9 9: anus 
red reservation and mainte- to r su ntive ques- 
e Beer sink pemer eee. Ucn: 13.5 tion of whether a given Federal activity l- Revised procedures for the exam- 
Curtailment of information and edu- should be continued or discontinued regard- ination of printed products in 
cation activities +3 8 the efficiency or lack of efficiencies the inh of Engraving and sis 
Emp e licies th which that activity was being adminis- EPUB NG Tava swene E y 
8 N of tered. z : 2. Revisions in taxpayer-assistance 
a central Military Land Traffic Of- The Citizens Committee estimates that programs in Internal Revenue.. 2.8 
. ͤ TTT Savas raa 3 has resulted in savings from 3. . tem 3 and : 
uction of leased space after con- second Hoover Commission recommenda- , „ SHectrical equipment.. -- . 
N — n AAS 07 tions already put into effect. The figures 1. Transfer of Coast Guard supply 
Reduction and unification of military listed in this appendix reflect those savings facilities to the Navy - 2 
attaché office stafsz 14 Made during the year 1955 and thereafter, 5. Disposal of one supply base. 1.0 
Lower cost of planned field exercises... 5 With a few from 1954. 6. Transfer of 46 parcels of property 
Savings in maintenance and opera- The examples here cited are all taken from 83 Services Administra- i 
tion of hospital faellities 5.3 Official reports. While most are directly at- „ poon tor disposal---——---- eae 
General appropriation reprograming tributable to the Commission’s recommen- posal a 1 vessels by the = 
by deferred maintenance, person- dations, some are byproducts, due in whole Coast Guard — `: 
nel reductions or turn-over, lower or in part to the stimulus of the Commis- 8. Space and equipment utilization = 
level of operation in order to absorb sion’s proposals. 8 pes 5 2 rip rie: 1 
wage board and other pay increases- 156. 5 1. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT Sees K R ia red * 
Flying hours reduced 87. 7 on of surplus equipment 
New management programs were installed 9. Customs Bureau reductions in 
aoe tg ats of industrial mobiliza- 28.0 ĉS Well as audit studies, evaluation of the manpower, space, and equip- 
LATS See tT em ee ae 2 revenue accounting system, operational cost Wish Gite eS lan eR = 0 
N PRE E N AIN AAEN Bal 560 5 Par and workload statistics. These and 10. Management improvement pro- 


CONCLUSION 


It will be noted that all the examples cited 
in appendix A, except those relating to the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Post Office, 
are taken wholly from official reports and 
releases of executive branch departments and 
agencies, and, in those two cases, the esti- 
mates are based upon official figures. 

These examples, to repeat, are simply in- 
tended to illustrate the point that concrete 
economies can be substantiated. They do 
not by any means represent the probable 
total of all such economies H all departments 
and agencies could haye been included in 
this study. 

The total of this partial list ls itself im- 
pressive, however: 


Million 

1. General Services Administration $677.0 

2. Veterans’ Administration — 545.0 

3. Post Office Department 72.0 
4. Reconstruction Finance Co 

n a DIE n EAR E E eal 4744 

5. Department of Defense 569.5 

N 8 2,337.9 


? Increased revenues. 
Capita returns, 


APPENDIX B 
Speciric EXAMPLES or SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
or TAE BIPARTISAN Seconp (1953-55) 
HOOVER COMMISSION 
‘The second bipartisan Hoover Commission 
“was created in cognizance of the need for 
continued study and improvement of Fed- 


other managerial information leading to sav- 
ings resulted wholly or in part from the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Total net space requirements were reduced. 
Programs were carried on to provide more 
suitable and efficient space and facilities. 
Related activities have been put under one 
roof to provide for more efficient operations. 
Much effort has been devoted to tmproving 
and modernizing accounting systems within 
the Department. In many Treasury activ- 
ities new, modern equipment was installed. 

The origin of these savings can be traced 
to the stimulus of Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on central accounting and re- 
porting, spread of workload, discontinuance 
of detailed appropriation and receipts ac- 
counts, and methods of recovery of capital 
sums to the Treasury. The savings for 1955 
and 1956 are detailed as follows: 


Fiscal year 1955+ 
Million 
1. Savings in cartage costs $0.1 
2. Reductions in export control oper- 
I Re ERS OES EA.” 1 


3. Procedural and organizational re- 
alignments in the Bureau of the Pub- 
RO DOR S155 da bie ane Sree oekoe Sy | 
4. Conversion of disbursing accounts 
5. Closing of four regional account- 
ing and disbursing offices........... 2 
6. Installation of mechanical equip- 
ment in the Division of Disburse- 
r . ey: 


3 Annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 

7. New system for correspondence 

r 00/6 


T 


gram in the Division of Dis- 


11. Savings on an annual basis (recur- 
ring) from the Management Im- 


ment program_...----.------- 6 
12. Elimination of duplicate sets of 
O p TESNA 1.0 


13. Reorganization of the Bureau of 
Accounts and the Savings Bond 


Division (recurring) Tant, 2 
oil . - 88 


Items 1 through 11 obtained from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 

*Accounting and Auditing Developments 
in the United States General Accounting Of- 
fice—United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1957. 


2, THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION— 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 

Many new savings factors have been in- 
troduced into the General Services Admin- 
istration since the second Hoover Commis- 
sion completed its work. An accrued cost 
system of accounts was established, and 
large reductions in paperwork resulted from 
the creation of a single fund for adminis- 
trative operations. Expansion of electric ac- 
counting-machine operations brought about 
savings in several accounting processes 
throughout the administration. A perform- 
ance-analysis system was installed to meas- 
ure performance in terms of accomplish- 

ments and cost. Finally, the internal audit 
program was more clearly defined so as to 
emphasize the review of internal controls on 
an agencywide basis, 
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These improvements embrace the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for storage 
and distribution, paperwork management, 
procurement, property management, records 
management, stockpiling and warehousing, 
and surplus-property distribution within the 
General Services Administration. The rec- 
ord of savings for the General Services Ad- 
ministration in 1956 is listed below: 


Million 
1. More efficient telecommunications 
Friess 81. 0 
2. Continued utilization of real prop - 
erty transfers 3 
3. Records management surveys —— 4.3 
4. Releasing of storage space -T 
5. Curtailed expenditures for new 
cabinet. 
6. Curtalled expenditures for transfer 
9% ae NEL Le Liat See — . 
7. Transfer, instead of new procure- 
ment, of property 95.0 
8. Repair and rehabilitation of. 


equipment instead of mew pur- 
chase 


management S 


(recurring „% 


Annual report of the Administrator of 
General Services for the year ending June 
30, 1956 (items 1 through 9). 

* GSA press release, February 17, 1956. 

*8th Annual Progress Report under the 
Joint Program To Improve Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956. 

3. THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The opportunity for administrative sav- 
ings does not exist in as great a degree in 
the Federal Housing Administration as it 
does in other Departments or agencies. 
However, management improvements for 

. FHA in 1955 were responsible for savings of 
approximately $0.5 million. 

It is as a result of recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency embraces all 
Federal activities in the housing field except 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. The Federal 
Housing Administration naturally falls 
Within the scope of the Agency. Recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
Within the scope of this Agency. Recom- 
sion regarding the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration are, for the most part, concerned 
with authority and studies of mortgage-loan 
insurance. These would be extremely hard 
to evaluate in terms of savings. General 
management improvements are most indica- 
tive of the savings made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and appear below. 

Fiscal year 1955+ 
g Million 
1. Management improvements in 
Comptroller's Dlviston - expected 
to effect annual savings in per- 
sonal services o 60. 2 
2. Records management economies....- «2 


economies............ , 1 


WII SIE PS — CO 


A Twenty-second annual report, Federal 
ousing tor, for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
ae Interior Department also participated 
r accounting reviews and cost-type budget- 

ng. The Department also continued to ex- 
tinu e internal functions in order to discon- 
e those activities which were in compe- 
— a E 
*Also the FHA Is essentially a self-sup- 
Federal agency. 
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tition with private enterprise. This directly 
follows the recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission. In addition, the De- 
partment proceeded to dispose of unneeded 
real property and to better organize field or- 
ganizations. Much progress was made in rec- 
ords management and also in the area of 
general administration. 

Evidence of the influence of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations on business enter- 
prises, paperwork management, and disposal 
of surplus property can be clearly seen in the 
savings shown here. 


Fiscal year 1955+ 


Million 
1. Decrease in volume of reclamation 
hh 1 
2. Disposition of excess property, Bu- 
reau of Mines Wy Rae > 
S n 


11955 Annual Report, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Partnership in Resource Conservation 
and Development, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 

Fiscal year 1956 + 
Million 
1. Reduction in volume of stored rec- 
ords, releasing space and equip- 


ment worth approximately $0.2 

2. Transfer of surplus property to other 
Wenns. —¹dů—vj 5 
D 5 


11956 Annual Report, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, The Conservation of Natural Resources, 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1958. 


5. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A modified accrual basis of accounting Is 
also being used by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The full benefit of this system is yet 
to be realized, but some economies have been 
made. The Department has also installed 
modern electronic machines which have 
greatly simplified paperwork management, 
Space transfers, reduction of inventories, 
new filing methods, consolidation of records 
space, and sale of surplus property have ef- 
fected savings of more than $19.0 million. 
Again, these management improvements are 
in accord with recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission, Those savings 
which can clearly be identified are set down 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1955 


Million 

1. Transfer of space from Army to 
Panama Canal Company $0.8 

2. Reduction of inventories of the 
Panama Canal Company — ceed 


3. Simplified methods and modern 
electronic aids in taking the 1954 


business census 4.0 
4. Reorganization and clearance of fil- 
ing systems - „2 
5. New cost control study by the Mari- 
oo ere wipe 
6. Elmination of paperwork in Bu- 
reau of Public Roads = «5 
7. Reduction of records storage 
% ——T—T—TA——— 1. 5 
8. Sale of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration . 9.0 
oll! 8 19.3 


1 Annual Report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States, 1955; 84th Congress, 
2d sess., House Doc. No. 255. 

Commerce Department Release, April 8, 
1956, G655. 

* Contained in special Report to Congres- 
sional Committee, 

6, THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Improvements in management and admin- 
istration in the Veterans’ Administration 
brought about significant results. Cost 
studies and new purchase practices were es- 
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tablished, as well as control summaries and 
cost-type budget schedules. Procedural im- 
provements in hospital administration were 
highly gratifying in light of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. Progress was also 
made in the transfer and destruction of 
records and in the application of work sim- 
plification techniques. 

The savings made by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration clearly reflect the second Hoover 
Commission's recommendations applying to 
administrative procedure, medical supplies, 
storage operations, supply depots and dis- 
tribution, and business-type services. The 
Veterans’ Administration has adopted the 
Hoover Commission's principle that paper- 
work management places heavy proper em- 
phasis on controlling the creation, mainte- 
nance, and use of records as well as storage 
and disposal. Achievements along these lines 
have been noteworthy, as may be seen by 
the savings figures: 

Fiscal year 195523 
Million 

1. Reduction in ratio of employees to 

patients in VA hospitals resulted 

in saving in salaries of approxi- , 

TTT $6.0 
2. Cost studies in Department of Medi- 

cine and Surgery stimulated im- 

proved management at field stat- 

Lote C ok Bare eee Te Ren Eh ere =) 
3. Improved purchasing practices o 

items such as proprietary drugs 

and hearing aids — 


4. More economical use of office 
space—release of excess space.... .3 
5. Redistribution of supplies. = wae 
6. Transfer of VA records to GSA Fed- 
eral Records Center 8 
7. Disposal of unnecessary records — .2 
8. Application of work simplification 
techniques — 7 
9. Reduction of depot inventories 
Wr om 
10. Transferring accounting functions 
of loan guaranty divisions to fi- 
nance divisions in regional of- 
fices, resulting in elimination of 
approximately 65 positions — ol 
11, Redistribution of excess personal 
property within the VA 2.1 
. . 


1 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs—An- 
nual Report, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956* 
Million 


Development of electric accounting 


procedures for loan accounting §0.2 
Procurement of Thorazine at one de- 
pot with direct delivery to each 
C0—T—T—T—T—T—TT—T—T——— — A „2 
Microfilming of records eliminated 
annual expenditures for micro- 
photographic equipment 2 
Transfer of adjustment and refund 
zuende ——T— . 2 
Release of filing equipment for other 
VA departments 1 
Reorganization of regional offices and 
TT 9 
Consolidation of divisions at 10 VA 
Hospitals coc see . 8 
Disposition and transfer of records. 2 
Improved procedures and controls in 
supplies and services 1 
N - 2.6 


+ Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, annual 
report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 


7. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The first Hoover Commission recommended 
improved accounting and budgeting pro- 
cedures, and a comprehensive cost-control 
system for the Post Office Department. The 
new Hoover Commission emphasized reale 
property management and maintenance 
along with general reorganization of the De- 
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partment., In following these recommenda- 
tions the Postal Establishment has made 
substantial savings. Considerable progress 
has been made in modernization of controli- 
lership and management programs, con- 
version to punched card checks, the estab- 
lishment of a reports management program, 
development of accurate measures of cost, 
improved classification of accounts, trans- 
portation procedures, and paperwork man- 
agment. Savings stimulated in whole or in 
part by the Commission for the years 1955 
and 1956 are as indicated. 
Fiscal year 1955 1 
Million 


1. Discontinuance of over 1,100 post 
offices 


$1.5 
1.0 


2. Consolidation of 333 rural delivery 
routes with other rural routes... 
3. Change from advance authoriza- 
tion of space to “space used“ 
agreements with rallroads 
4. Discontinuance of city distribution 
in 180 railway post oices 4 
5. Replacement of RPO seryice by 
closed pouch or star route service 


10. 9 


on 193) tram 4.0 

6. Elimination of duplication in weigh- 
ing magazines and newspapers... 1.8 
P Coke etek = 18,7 


Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1955. 
Fiscal year 1956 
Million 
1. Discontinuance of 813 post offices’. $1.1 
2. Revised plant arrangement and 
mechanization of New York City 


West Side Terminal 8 

3. Survey of all star routes in the 
Southeastern States 2 

4. Special agreements with rail and 

highway carriers for moving mail 
equipment S 7 

5. Modernization of financial and ac- 
counting practices 20.0 

6. Néw procedure for controlling over- 

ages from the sale of stamped 
OnVelopnes © conan nse shew aneces 2 

7, Discontinuance of city distribution 
for 120 cities in 200 RPO's *-_-_- 5 

8. Discontinuance of RPO and closed 
pouch service on 900 trains — 8.0 
9. Improved practices in dispatching N 

Mang... E . 

10. Authorization of multielement 

rates and mileage equalization 
and 13 trunkline carriers 5.1 

11. Centralization of money order au- 
dit operation „% 8 

12. Reduced printing costs through 

adoption of punchcard certifi- 
cate form 5 1 
( ee A wipes 37.3 


Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 
Fiscal Year 1956, 

Interim Report, The Postmaster General 
to the President of the Yaited States, Sept. 
30, 1956. 

3 Report on Installation of Industrial-Type 
Controllership, July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1956, 
Bureau of Finance, Post Office Department. 
8. THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 
' This Department, although relatively new, 
has made significant contributions in its 
measures of economy. Improvements have 
been made in accounting operations and gen- 
eral management procedures. 


Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals)4 


Million 


1, Preeing office equipment for reuse 
elsewhere in the 3 $0.7 

2. Reduction in floorspace_._.__. — 

3. Reduction in . ar 2 


Contalned in special report “to congres- 
sional committee, 
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Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals)— 
Continued 


Million 


4. Abolition of offices and divisions... $0.1 
5. Management improvements in Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
TTT 


9, THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Two-thirds of the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations apply to the De- 
partment of Defense. Improvements were 
underway in the Department even before the 
Commission completed its report; and, dur- 
ing the period the Commission was working, 
many were developed in cooperation with the 
Commission's task forces. Others have re- 
sulted directly from the recommendations of 
the Commission.* 

Economies shown here are taken from of- 
ficial Defense Department reports and also 
from reports on the joint accounting pro- 
gram by the Comptroller General. While 
not all the economies listed can be directly 
attributed to the Hoover Commission, a sub- 
stantial portion directly flows from the rec- 
ommendations of both the first and second 
Commissions. It is here estimated—and 
most conservatively—that 10 percent of the 
total economies reported in the following 
pages can reasonably be attributed to the 
Commission’s work. In fact, a logical case 
could be made for a far higher percentage. 
The total reported by the Department was 
82.359 million, 10 percent of that is $235.9 
million. 

Fiscal year 1955 

During the fiscal year 1955, major emphasis 
was placed on improvements in supply man- 
agement. In the field of standardization of 
stocks the beneficial effects of a new catalog- 
ing program were immediately evident. 
Standardization actions eliminated many 
items from military supply systems and de- 
veloped common standards and specifications 
for commercial and military components. 
The Department estimated that savings from 
standardization of stocks in 1955 were §29 
million.“ 

Similar improvements were made in the 
management of excess stocks. Increased ef- 
ficiency was also achieved in the use of stor- 
age space. The introduction of uniform re- 
porting systems made possible more cross- 
servicing in storage activities and the trans- 
fer of facilities from one department to an- 
other. An annual saving of $30 million re- 
sulted from the closing of 17 Army supply 
depots. When 6 of these depots were trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, $16 million was saved 
in lieu of new construction costs. Improved 
transportation rate negotiations saved ap- 
proximately $48 million.“ 


2 Action already taken on the second Com- 
mission’s recommendations regarding food 
and clothing will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial economy. This applies primarily to 
the “head count” on a service installation 
whereby the number of meals served is re- 
stricted to the number of personnel on that 
post. Food was ordered and meals prepared 
on the basis of an estimated total number of 
personnel. Because substantial percentages 
of the estimated total number were on leave, 
ill, or not present for a variety of reasons, 
this led to a great waste of food. The task 
force on food and clothing estimated that if 
this and other of its recommendations were 
fully implemented, a savings of $200 million 
a year would be possible. 

The use of the conservative 10 percent 
estimate also takes account of duplications 
(e. g.) as between reports of the Department 
and of the Comptroller General. 

*Semi-annual report of the Secretary of 
Defense, January 1 to June 30, 1955, p. 42. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 
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Work simplification is an integral part of 
the overall management improvement effort 
of the Army. The Defense Department esti- 
mated that a $13 million saving resulted from 
improvements installed by supervisors 
trained in this field." 

The Army financial management plan 
brought about many improvements in in- 
stallation accounting and better use of stock 
inventories. Cutbacks in inventory levels 
have brought about the greatest monetary 
savings, according to Defense Department 
figures; $585 million in excess capital was re- 
linquished in 1954 through reductions in 
stock, and $700 million in 1955." 

The Navy also contributed greatly to gen- 
eral economy and management Improve- 
ments within the Department of Defense. 
Studies were made of the accounting features 
of cross-servicing and monetary account- 
ability procedures. Audits of contractors’ 
claims and other accounting and audit work 
brought about substantial savings. The 
Navy was able to save an estimated $123.5 
million in the cost of materiel procurement.* 

Air Force management underwent the 
same comprehensive study, and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force estimated that $440 
million was saved in contract costs resulting 
from improved audit procedures (this com- 
bines actual and potential reductions) “ 

Fiscal year 1956 


The joint accounting improvement pro- 
gram carried on during the period January 1, 
1956 to September 30, 1956, is illustrative of 
savings made in the Defense Department 
during that year. According to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, better 
management practices and financial im- 
provements in the Department resulted in 
savings of $202 million.” 

Improvements in inventory control re- 
sulted in the relocation of supplies and the 
saving of 250,000 square feet of space. It 
eliminated 187 different records for various 
financial inventory categories and brought 
about discontinuance of overlapping stocks 
of similar supply items. These measures re- 
flected an estimated saving of approximately 
$133,000 per year. Method improvements 
based on a management study of in-transit 
Warehouse procedures effected an estimated 
saving of $150,000. The indirect material 
inventory has been decreased by $381,000," 

Improved direct labor efficiency in the De- 
partment brought about a saving of $625,- 
000.4 

An internal review of inventory at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduc- 
tion of approximately $307,000 In shop stores 
insurance items. A ship stores inventory 
purification program at the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduction of 
approximately $386,000.73 

At the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, elimi- 
nation of duplicate records and the aboli- 
tion of 74 supply department positions 
through transfer of items saved $339,000."* 

This joint program to improve account- 
ing to which we refer, also highlights the 
internal audit program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It estimates that savings 
in the cost of Government procurement 


*Tbid., p. 130. 

Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

*Tbid., p. 270. 

* The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

_ H Ibid., p. 40. 

1 The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, p. 
41. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 

1 Ibid., p. 45. 
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amounted to $166.4 million in fiscal year 
1956.4 

A navywide review of records, resulting 
in the elimination of duplicate records, saved 
an estimated $400,000. Reduction of stock- 
fund inventory at one naval activity amount- 
ed to $2.8 million as the result of an audit. 
At still another activity, disposition of excess 
stocks in the amount of $600,000 was insti- 
tuted." 

CONCLUSION 

As in dealing with the first Hoover Com- 
mission, it must be emphasized here thèt the 
departments and agencies used do not con- 
stitute the total areas of economies. While 
these figures are merely representative, they 
are perhaps the most illustrative ones ob- 
tainable. 

Savings and financial returns are pri- 
marily limited to the years 1955 and 1956 be- 
cause the second Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations were mainly implemented in 
those years. 

It is evident that savings in the Depart- 
ment of Defense constitute the greatest pro- 
portion of sayings in the areas covered. This 
is valld because two-thirds of the second 
Hoover Commission's recommendations di- 
rectly apply to the Defense Department. 

The compilation of savings from recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion and the corresponding departments and 
agencies is condensed as follows: 


Treasury 


Federal Housing 
pA na o EES SCE EAS 
EAE o A NO ENE 
Veterans 
ooo aa an — 
Health, Education, and Welfare 2. 
Defense (at 10 percent) 235. 


# Ibid., p. 49. 
* Ibid., p. 50. 


Proposed Juvenile Delinquency 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include a statement by Hon. Hugh 
Carney, of Georgia, made today before 
the Subcommittee on Special Education 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor: 

Statement py HucH C. CARNEY, CHAIRMAN, 
Srarx Boarp OF PARDONS AND PAROLES OF 
Grorcta 
Mr. Chairman, the work of this subcom- 

mittee may well be a necessary impetus for 

breaking through the barrier of crime in our 
country and may well result in the salvaging 
of many lives that, according to known 

Statistics, would be destroyed by crime. 

Therefore, at the outset, let me express the 

appreciation of our board, as well as my 

Own, for your invitation to appear before 

you. But I must hasten to say that I come 

Not as a trained sociologist or psychologist 

and that my statements, therefore, would 

best be considered in the light of what I am: 
an administrator and a lawyer. 
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In order for the committee to understand 
clearly the conclusions reached later, your 
indulgence is requested while I outline the 
organized activites in this and related fields 
as they function in Georgia. 


STATE BOARD OF PARDONS AND PAROLES 


This constitutional board was first created 
by legislative act in 1943, which was writ- 
ten into the State constitution of 1945. It is 
composed of 3 members, appointed for stag- 
gered terms of 7 years by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate. It has plenary 
and unconditional power over all matters 
pertaining to reprieves, paroles, pardons, 
commutation of sentences (including death 
sentences), and restoration of civil and po- 
litical rights. The matters of treason and 
impeachment are reserved to the legislature. 
The Governor retains 1 power, and 1 only: 
the right to grant a stay of execution, not 
exceeding 90 days, in cases involving capi- 
tal punishment. Thus the Governor is re- 
lieved of virtually all duties in the practical 
treatment of crime in Georgia. No Gov- 
ernor has yet attempted to exert influence 
upon this board or to accomplish by indirec- 
tion executive control over functions of 
which he has been directly relieved. 


HOW THE BOARD FUNCTIONS 


Theoretically, Georgia now has the ideal 
law regarding pardon and parole. The board 
has independence backed by constitutional 
protection. I belleve Georgia is the only 
State in which a board of pardons and pa- 
roles has absolute and unconditional power 
to grant or deny commutations of death 
sentences. The functions of this board com- 
pare favorably with those of all other boards 
in the country. But we are working under 
heavy handicap. 

There are 8,085 prisoners in the peni- 
tentiaries of Georgia. By application of our 
one-third rule (a prisoner serves one-third 
of his sentence in prison) as to eligibility for 
parole consideration, approximately 500 cases 
per month are automatically considered for 
parole privilege. There are 1,572 parolees 
now under supervision with a field staff of 
24. The scope of these activities is broad, 
including investigative, counseling, and 
supervisory functions. In addition to this, 
the parolee may obtain psychiatric and psy- 
chological treatment by referral to private 
practitioners, For this comprehensive sery- 
ice we are understaffed. There is an urgent 
need for properly trained personnel with 
appropriate aptitudes and deyotion to the 
social ministry of this lifesaving work. 
For lack of skillful workers too many parolees 
fall back into crime. Rates of recidivism 
will grow even more excessive until properly 
trained and numerically adequate super- 
visory personnel are made available. 

To carry on this extremely important func- 
tion, Georgia's Pardon and Parole Board 
operates on an appropriation of $250,000 
annually, plus a contingent appropriation 
of $25,000 annually for operating an ad 
staff of psychiatrists dealing with sex of- 
fenses. We need much more. We are now 
in the process of educating the legislators 
and citizens in general to understand the in- 
estimable value of rebuilding broken lives, 


STATE BOARD OF PROBATION 


It was important to outline these func- 
tions to you because of the relationship of 
juvenile delinquency to penal servitudes in 
later years, Of the 8,085 prisoners in the 
Georgia penitentiary system more than 50 
percent have known records as juvenile of- 
fenders. Because of the incompleteness, in- 
corrections, and unreliability of the known 
records, it is probable that at least one-half 
of the remaining prisoners either were or 
should have been declared delinquent. De- 
linquency in youth is the seed from which 
later and greater crimes flourish, harming 
society and blighting the possibility of de- 
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veloping useful citizenship. In this field, 
we expect probation to prove its value in our 
fight against crime. 

We must, of course, recognize that these 
programs now being discussed relate pri- 
marily to adults. There is no statewide 
juvenile program in Georgia, Georgia has 
no statewide system of juvenile courts in 
existence as a distinct and separate entity. 
Further discussion will be given these prob- 
lems later. 

The statewide probation program is the 
principal major progressive step Georgia has 
inaugurated in the general field of correc- 
tions during recent years. The board of 
probation was constituted by act of legisla- 
ture on February 8, 1956. It is composed of 
the members of the State board of pardons 
and paroles, acting in ex officio capacity. 
Under the board is a specialist in probation, 
psychology, and sociology, who has had both 
undergraduate and postgraduate training, 
and in all practical aspects of probation di- 
rects the activities of the statewide pro- 
gram. The State board of probation fixes 
general policy, performs all the budgetary 
duties of this department, fosters good pub- 
lic relations and judicial cooperation, and 
sits constantly as advisers to the director 
and his staff. The board delegates all other 
administrative, inservice training and func- 
tional matters to the director. Thirty-nine 
officers, with adequate secretarial help, have 
been employed during the first 10 months 
of operation. 

Over this 10-month period, 4,257 defend- 
ants have been given opportunity to rehabil- 
itate themselves under terms of probation. 
More than 90 percent of these are thus far 
complying with the terms imposed and are 
thus far avoiding the stigma of penal servi- 
tude. Their families have been kept intact 
and the breadwinners have been retained in 
employment. Welfare agencies have escaped 
the burden of hundreds of additions to their 
already overloaded rolls. The State is in 
the process of salvaging first offenders and 
good-risk defendants from the potential deg- 
redation of a lifetime of crime and general 
revolt against society. 

The Statewide Probation Act does not pur- 
port either to replace or bypass existing 
metropolitan probation programs. Those 
programs already existing are permitted to 
remain, and to each of these State-paid ofi- 
cers are assigned. While not posing inter- 
ference with these programs, the Statewide 
Act provides for uniformity of operation and 
procedure; thus all area systems must com- 
ply with the fundamental and mandatory 
provisions of the act. 

At this point I might well add that this 
progfam both anticipated and accomplished 
uniformity of operation, and that its opera- 
tion without regard to ethnological consider- 
ations has become well established and gen- 
erally recognized. 

Permit me to emphasize the success of our 
statewide adult program by citing the record 
of our expanding prison population from 
July 1955, to the beginning of our program 
on July 1, 1956: 

Prison population 


Ju 1 1888 7. 789 
RS tan | e ee EIS ~ 8,125 
F —— 8,085 


The fact that crime, nationwide, has been 
for several years on the increase is no longer 
disputed. But, unfortunately, Georgia's rate 
of increase stands among the highest. This 
is partially explained by the fact that Geor- 
gia only recently adopted its statewide adult 
program. It is easy, however, to see the 
trend these statistics vividly portray. Thus 
it is readily and properly concluded that the 
probation program has brought the rise of 
prison population to a, standstill. In the 
years that lie ahead, this population will con- 
tinue to decrease because of the normal 
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functions of parole, conditional release, and 
limited intake accomplished through the 
operation of adult probation. Our antici- 
pated juvenile and domestic relations pro- 
gram, which I shall discuss in detall later, 
will add massive numbers and sped which 
will result in ever-increasing impetus to this 
declining trend of prison population. 

Qur probation officers are both qualified 
and dedicated, a reflection adduced from the 
comparatively low rate of revocations. I 
would be amiss in the discharge of my ob- 
ligations if I should not recognize the com- 
plete cooperation accorded us in this initial 
program by our judges. The granting or 
denying of probation being a judicial func- 
tion, I must say that the judges have con- 
scientiously, without exception, welcomed 
and supported the system, as is attested to 
by the record of 4,257 placed on probation 
during the first 10 months of operation, 
Furthermore, I should like to advise the 
committee of the unwavering support ac- 
corded this program by His Excellency, Mar- 
vin Griffin, Governor of Georgia. I am au- 
thorized to state to you that he is keenly 
aware of the need of implementing the pro- 

as well as the establishment of active, 
workable related programs. 

Georgia will expend the sum of $310,000 
on the State level during the first fiscal 

of the Board’s operation. In ad- 
dition, Fulton County (Atlanta) operates 
on a budget of $144,695 annually for adult 
probation. This county represents approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the population of 
Georgia and, of course, is fortunate enough 
-to have the tax base for this budget, and 
even more, Macon (Bibb County), Augusta 
(Richmond County), Columbus (Muscogee 
County), Savannah (Chatham County), and 
many other larger municipalities supplement 
the State's program. It is, therefore, fairly 
accurate to state that a grand total of more 
than a million dollars is annualy expended 
by probation in Georgia. 

During the next 2 years, our adult pro- 
gram anticipates the addition of at least 37 
additional officers, along with additional sec- 
retaries, clerks and office personnel. A 
8 mt training program will be in- 
stituted and operated on a full-time basis. 
All employees will be classified under the 
State merit system and will be part of the 
State retirement program by July 1, 1957. 
Minimum compensation for probation of- 
cers is expected to be increased from $3,600 
per annum to $4,200 per annum. The aver- 
age annual compensation is already in excess 
of this latter figure. A minimum annual 
appropriation of $750,000 for this program 
alone is anticipated by the fiscal year of 
1958-59. 


WELFARE, HEALTH, AND EDUCATION SERVICES 


It would be an imposition on the commit- 
tee’s time to enter into any detailed discus- 
sion of the services rendered by the Welfare, 
Health, and Education Department. Let it 
be sufficient to state that Georgia has the 
usual active, dynamic, and effective programs 
In all of these departments, The most direct 
agent in ferreting out and fighting Juvenile 
problems comes from the visiting teacher. 
The State department of education has in its 
employ 153 full-time visiting teachers who 
are fully qualified social workers. Their gal- 
lant work in eradicating sporadic attendance 
in schools, as well as the causes of lack of 
attendance, stands among the most effective 
work being done in our State. 

PROPOSED DOMESTIC RELATIONS AND JUVENILE 
PROBATION PROGRAM 

In the field of domestic-relations courts, 
Juvenile courts, and juvenile probation, 
Georgia has a veritable hodgepodge and Pan- 
dora’s box. In rural areas, the superior 
courts also serve as the juvenile courts. In 
the heavily populated counties youthful of- 
fenders are tried in juvenile courts. In the 
second place, there are only four detention 
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homes for juvenile offenders in the entire 
State, and each of them is Inadequate for 
the needs of detention because of limited ca- 
pacity. In the third place, there is no state- 
wide program of Juvenile probation. 

With reference to the juvenile setup, there 
is no provision for a separate Juvenile court 
except in counties of 50,000 or more, where 
the authority is permissive, whereas in the 
metropolitan areas we have juvenile courts. 
Each setup has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. In the latter, the juvenile is tried in 
one court, and yet the very cause of his 
problem (improper domestic conditions) was 
tried in another. Too often there is little or 
no liaison between the courts, and frequent- 
jy neither knows of the actions pending or 
being tried in the other. In the rural areas 
where the superior courts try both domestic 
relations offenses and juvenile cases the main 
trouble is that Maison is precluded, but the 
plan is ineffective in that the superior court 
Judge is so overworked with public civil and 
criminal litigation that he has no time to 
specialize in a program, which, rightly ad- 
ministered, demands specialization. Fur- 
ther, there is no effective supervision for 
juveniles in the rural areas, and there are 
no detention facilities except the common 
jail. 

These special problems accentuate my 
firm belief that the matters concerning juve- 
nile and domestic problems should be com- 
bined and tried by a judge specialized in 
these two related flelds to the exclusion of 
any other type of judicial responsibilities, 

An interim legislative committee is now 
studying recommendations we have made 
concerning the establishment of such a juve- 
nile system in Georgia. Our plan, as rec- 
ommended, is to establish 15 judicial cir- 
cuits on the superior court level and to pro- 
vide that a judge who is a specialist in these 
2 fields serve in 2 or more of the present 
circults. He would have statewide jurisdic- 
tion and in all matters be a superior court 
judge whose duties would be confined to 
matters which we are discussing. 

After the establishment of such judicial 
circuits, it is our further recommendation 
that 20 State-financed homes be established, 
in addition to the 4 now in existence, in 
order that it would not be necessary to 
travel more than 50 miles to place a youth- 
ful offender In a detention home. 

I further propose a merger of our adult 
probation system with our newly established 
juvenile probation program and the addi- 
tion of qualified officers to handle these del- 
icate problems, 

It is our belief that $2 million will consti- 
tute sufficient funds to provide the neces- 
sary construction of detention homes, An 
appropriation of $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 an- 
nually will be sufficient to operate an effec- 
tive juvenile and adult probation program 
on a statewide basis, 


Briefly this represents the proposed plan 
under which Georgia expects to make a 
frontal attack on juvenile delinquency. 
Such assistance as would be provided by the 
proposed Elliott bill would be welcomed in 
Georgia. It appears that its provisions 
would help us best in two fields: (1) The 
establishment of scholarships for the train- 
ing of qualified personnel; (2) the provision 
of funds for necessary research per 
to causes and cures of juvenile delinquency. 

I express no preference as to which De- 
partment of the Federal Government might 
best administer the provisions of this meas- 
ure after it becomes law. I would express 
a preference which perhaps will appear 
strange to you. I prefer that the bill chould 
retain the relatively small appropriation, 
It has been my experience that a bill pro- 
viding for a great social need not only stands 
un better chance of passage it the appropri- 
ation requested is left at a minimum, but 
once the bill is passed and the am be- 
comes active, cbtaining additional funds 
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does not present any monumental obstacle 
or even much complication. ‘The effects of 
the program, having proved itself, will be 
sufficient to obtain an increase in appropri- 
ation as the needs of the program warrant 
and require. 


Recommendations and conclusions 


There are, obviously, many causes and stin 
more contributing factors resulting in juve- 
nile delinquency. You have, no doubt, heard 
testimony pointing to poor housing, the 
“gang,” “bad parents,” and sundry other 
causes and factors in the problem. But 1 
submit to you that none of these, per se. 
may indisputably be considered sole causes 
of delinquency; one or more of them com- 
bine with one or more important weaknesses 
to accomplish the result, Let me be specific: 
Johnny doesn't become delinquent simply 
because he lives in a two-room shack and 
has an alcoholic father. Very frequently the 
direct opposite of delinquency is the result. 
But when one or. more of these factors emerge 
and begin working on à person whose sta- 
bility is subnormal or who has developed one 
of several of serious complexes, there 
is a definite danger of, and predisposition to, 
delinquency. 

The saying, “There are no bad children, 
only bad parents,” has developed into a com- 
mon, but not too accurate, cliché. Blaming 
parents for the delinquency of a child is a 
glib way out, but this states only the cause, 
if true, and not the solution. No doubt, in 
many cases the home life of the child may 
be the principal fault, but frequently there 
are other environmental factors over which 
parents have no control that contribute to 
the problem. Indeed, often the blame may 
be equally shared by the child himself or by 
the community. 

In personality growth and development the 
child tests himself and people around him. 
He learns how to control others and himself 
and to channel his behavior by this testing 
process. He attempts to establish a way of 
life, and his method of control may vary 
from being a nice, conforming child to de- 
veloping delinquent tendencies. 

When parents and society do not represent 
firm, consistent discipline, the child is living 
beyond his emotional means, and he be- 
comes fearful that his inner feelings may 
run wildly out of control. In the delinquent 
child these feelings have finally overpowered 
him. Since the parents cannot handle him, 
th child feels lonely, lost; and he struggles 
to balance himself. 

When such a condition appears, the child 
weaves fantasies which are both strange and 
perhaps primitive. He is given to misinter- 
preting his parents’ feelings as well as his 
own needs. His sensitive state makes him 
feel that he Is more wronged, more imperiled, 
and less loved than is actually the case. 
Therefore, his emotional needs may be too 
much for his parents to handle. As the 
child's anxiety and resentment grow, so do 
the possibility of behavior problems. No 
amount of reassurance or reasoning can con- 
vince the child of his parents’ love, and 
these unresolved feelings create disturbances 
resulting in behavior and personality prob- 
lems, in psychopathic disorders peculiar to 
children, Psychiatric treatment is a must. 
In many more instances than not, it is my 
firm belief that parents will give their co- 
operation willingly when, and if, a compe- 
tent worker takes the time to get the parent 
to understand the problem involved in such 
a situation. The vast majority of parents 
are suffering from anxiety in these cases, and 
they need the help of specialists such as you 
propose to provide in this bill. 

There are, of course, those parents who do 
not make any serious effort to guide their 
errant offspring when the clear indications 
of predelinquency appear. Some of them 
“get a kick“ out of the “smart” doings of 
thelr children, All too often this type of 
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child, lacking completely parental guidance 
and restraint, passes from predelinquency 
into delinquency and possibly serious crime 
before the parent realizes which is transpir- 
ing. A recent outbreak of robberies in At- 
lanta resulted in the conviction of several 
teen-age boys and girls. All of them came 
from socially prominent families. From per- 
sonal knowledge, I can state frankly that 
one of them can be classified as above. And, 
although the father is grieved over the 
Prison term given his son, he still is prone 
to refer to it lightly or jokingly. Such par- 
ental conduct is by no means isolated. and 
Perhaps refiects the main cause of delin- 
quency in this type of home. 

I am frank to say, however, that I believe 
Practically all parents wish the best for their 
children. Whether from hovel or mansion, 
Parental love transcends most considera- 
tions. The problem is that some parents do 
not know what to do in order to cope with 
these problems. 

We come, therefore, to the crux of this 
Problem. We need much research because 
socihl scientists have not found a suitable 
Program of rehabilitation applicable to the 
delinquent. We must offer a workable pro- 
gram rather than blame the parents, the 
School, the church, or child. Such a pro- 
Eram is fought with serious difficulties. 
First, let us not isolate and desert the de- 
linguents. When a person becomes physi- 
Cally ill, the family rallies around to help. 
Even the community commonly faces the 
responsibility of providing free services. 
What do we do with the delinquent? Why, 
Put him away, of course; and for lack of 
a workable method of treatment, we let him 
Stay confined a while and rélease him with 
a hope and a prayer. All too often relapses 
occur, but the soothing winds of good fortune 
have favored us with some degree of 
rehabilitation. 

The greatest need of all predelinquents and 
delinquents is “to belong.“ When one can 
reach the real personality of this type of 
Youth, some simplification is realized. A 
feeling of trust in people will lead to a 
Possible ultimate fulfillment of the delin- 
Juent's greatest need—love and affection. If 
these traits are not fully develeped, the 
delinquent will turn to the opposite—hate, 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
aul of us were born into a delinquent world, 
Ever since the disobedience of Adam and 
Eve, sin has been ever increasing in the 
World, Sin is not always a crime, but crime 
is always sin, and the two are so closely 
Telated as to be interchangeable. The 
Divine Creator did endow each of use with 
One trait which gives us the opportunity to 
Overcome the environment in which we were 

—the power of choice. By that power, 
We must develop a social conscience. We 
must learn, regardless of the difficulties, to 
respect the rights of others. We must see 
Value in developing strong character and 
Citizenship as an end in itself. 
It is my firm conyicion that your bill will 
& means to fight predilection to delin- 
quency, predelinquency, and all delinquency. 
© will enable workers to concentrate on an 
Carly diagnosis and the preventive aspects 
Of the problem. It will encourage the 
Mobilization of manpower and resources at 
the community level. The feeling of being 
accepted can be greatly encouraged by such 
Organizations as the Big Brothers, YMCA, 
2 various community and church actiy- 
ties. Parents may possibly find solutions 
z their problems through educational ses- 
ons initiated as an objective of the legis- 
band. By the establishment of a wen- 
culanced and happy home, we shall be well 
2 Our way to victory over predelinquency, 
€linguency and crime, 
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The Post Office—A Business or a 
Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 26, 1957, I spoke to a rally of 
southern California postal employees de- 
ploring the attitude of economy at any 
price regardless of who gets hurt.” I 
stated then “that the public must realize 
that the post office is not a profitmaking 
business and if the public wants the best 
service, then they must supply the wages 
and benefits that will attract and keep 
the best kind of help.” 

I was happy to see that in concur- 
rence with my views, Live Wire, the offi- 
cial magazine of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, Los Angeles 
Chapter, recently published an article 
entitled The Post Office—A Business or 
a Service?"—May 1957—which, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the RECORD: . 

Tue Post Orrice—A BUSINESS OR A 
SERVICE? 


Interviews with Los Angeles County Con- 
gressmen and reports from Washington indi- 
cate that a hysteria of “economy at any 
price” has combined postage rates and postal 
pay into an extremely controversial issue 
with respect to the postal budget. 

This situation has produced unfair criti- 
cism against postal employees to such an 
extent that they are being charged with the 
need of shouldering the burden of so-called 
“deficits” in a manner completely nonexist- 
ent with respect to employees in other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The Live-Wire contends that the question 
of postal workers pay, just as rates of pay 
for employees of other Federal bureaus, 
should be determined on a basis of wage 
standards used in private industry, for posi- 
tions of comparable skill and responsibility, 
to provide a decent standard of living, as 
typified by the Heller Committee, University 
of California; which illustrates a wage earn- 
er-home owner family of four had a budget 
need of $5,849.67 in 1956. 

In 1954 the Senate authorized the appoint- 
ment of a citizens advisory council to set- 
tle once and for all this question: “To what 
extent is the Post Office primarily a public 
service which like other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies is adjudged worth what 
it costs, or is the Post Office primarily a 
business which should take in at least as 
much money as it spends?” 

The Live-Wire maintains that the question 
of postal rates should be determined solely 
by Congress, acting on the recommendations 
of the Post Office Department. The question 
of postal salaries is a separate and distinct 
subject and should not be tied in with postal 
rates. 

The Citizens Advisory Council takes the 
position that the Post Office is primarily a 
public service and that the so-called “postal 
deficit’ is a “misnomer.” The Post Office 
Department challenges this position in a 
vigorous condemnation asserting that “the 
Post Office is a public utility whose costs 
should be paid by the users and not from 
general taxation.” 
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In the Ineerest of clarification the Live- 
Wire presents the following pertinent com- 
ments on each side of this postal public 
service versus public business controversy. 
PUBLIC WELFARE COSTS VERSUS POSTAL DEFICIT 

The Senate Advisory Council, quoting from 
the Post Office Department's cost ascertain- 
ment figures for 1955, states as follows: 

Millions 
Total cost of public service items. $392.4 


Total of so-called postal deficit 362. 7 
Excess cost of public service 
Items over deficit_......____ 29.7 


Included in its public service items are the 
following: 

1. Nonpostal services ($12.4 million): FCC 
health service, alien address reporting, United 
States savings bond and stamps, civil sery- 
ice, documentary stamps, migratory bird 
stamps, official mail messenger service, cus- 
todial service—public buildings, Department 
of Commerce Census Bureau, miscellaneous 
items, other agencies. 

2. No-charge items ($15.9 million): Free- 
in-county newspapers, free mail for the blind, 
free registered mail, Government agencies. 

3. Preferred rate ($60.5 million): Loss on 
library books, loss on exempt publications, 
loss on books. 

4. Post cards ($35.8 million): Loss on post 
and postal cards, loss on 1 billion Christmas 
cards sent unsealed (1956 estimate, $10 mil- 
lion). 

5. Special services ($48 million): Registry 
paid, certified mail, insurance, collect on de- 
livery, special delivery, money orders, postal 
savings, and miscellaneous expenditures ap- 
portioned. 

6. Parcel post (size and weight) ($73 mil- 
lion) : Loss from limiting the size and weight 
of parcel post. 

7. Rural free delivery ($95 million): Free 
delivery to rural postal patrons. 

8. Loss on post office ($51.8 million): Loss 
on operating cost of third- and fourth-class 
post offices. 

CRITICISM OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES UNFAIR 

Referring directly to postal employees the 
council stated: “We are certain that neither 
the Congress nor the 500,000 loyal postal em- 
ployees are pleased with the criticism of the 
postal service. Employees of other Federal 
agencies would be equally concerned if ref- 
erence were constantly made to Commerce 
Department “deficits,” Interior Department 
“deficits,” Labor Department “deficits,” and 
so on. 

„Such unfair criticism, unless countered 
by the truth regarding postal expenditures, 
could eventually create a public clamor for 
the elimination of needed postal appropri- 
ations on the false assumption they are 
‘deficits. Indeed, needed funds probably 
already have been withheld from the Depart- 
ment because its functions and finances have 
been inaccurately portrayed. 

“In the judgment of the council, the postal 
service was on a pay-as-you-go basis in fiscal 
1955. Should the Congress find itself in 
agreement with the council and act to re- 
affirm and strengthen the principle that the 
postal service is a service to all the people 
and not a business, a proper understanding 
of postal financing will be achieved and the 
word “deficit,” abandoned.” 


DEPARTMENT'S POSITION ON POSTAL POLICY 


Postmaster General Summerfield and 
Deputy Postmaster General Stans appeared 
before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee on March 21, 1951, to refute the 
report of the Citizens Advisory Council and 
to restate the “financial policy of the Post 
Office Department.” 
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Postmaster General Summerfield, claiming 
“substantial areas of disagreement with the 
{Citizens Advisory Council] report” pro- 
ceeded to present the Post Office Depart- 
ment's philosophy concerning the Post Office 
as a Public Service, 

Speaking to the Senate committee the 
Postmaster General stated: “I imagine it is 
no surprise to you that the report of the 


Citizens Advisory Committee was a great dis- ; 


appointment to me. A 

“I regret to say, after careful study of the 
report, that I consider it to be unfair to 
the taxpayers of this country, It asks them, 
on incorrect premises, to continue indefinite- 
ly to carry the burden of the massive and 
mounting postal losses of the postwar pe- 


riod, 

“In brief, the report makes three funda- 
mental errors, in our opinion: 

1. It understates the current and prospec- 
tive losses of the Post Office Department. 

“2. It exaggerates the services that the 
Post Office Department renders for the pub- 
uo welfare, and magnifies the losses sus- 
tained through the performance of those 
services. 

“3. On that basis, it concluded that ‘no 
true deficit exists at the present time.’ The 
inference is that there is no need for postage 
rate increases." 

In further comments the Postmaster Gen- 
eral explained “I would like to submit that 
the debate is irrelevant. No one doubts that 
the Post Office renders a public service. The 
point to be settled is whether it 1s a public 
service to be paid by the users or a public 
service to be paid by the taxpayers. If the 
costs of the service should be paid by the 
actual users who benefit from it, then defi- 
cits are intolerable because they result in 
assessing the wrong people, the taxpayers.” 

Summerfield also stated, with reference to 
the Citizens Advisory Council that “The ma- 
jority of the seven-man advisory council are 
in businesses which benefit financially from 
low postage rates. While this conflict of in- 
terest on the part of the majority does not 
make objectivity impossible, it does make it 
dificult of achievement. The management 
of the Post Office on the other hand, repre- 
sents no specific interest and no one segment 
or class of postal users. There is no reason 
for it to be other than unbiased and objective 
in its approach.” 

DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENFRAL STANS ANALYZES 
COUNCIL REPORT 


In his statement to the Senate committee, 
Deputy Postmaster General Stans objected to 
the report and listed areas of disagreement 
as follows: 

1. Instead of $362.7 million postal deficit, 
it should be considered to be In excess of $651 
million. 

2. Instead of $392 million public welfare 
expenditures, public welfare services ren- 
dered by the Post Office Department are prop- 
erly priced at about $30 million a year. 

3. The council concludes that if public 
welfare items are taken into account no true 
deficit exists at the present time. We say 

that even after welfare items are eliminated, 
the postal deficit is substantially in excess of 
$620 million a year. 

In accounting for a large part of the $300 
million difference between the deficit esti- 
mate of the council and amounts which the 
Post Office submits ($651 million for 1958) 
Deputy Postmaster General Stans listed the 
following: 

1. Public Law 68 enacted by Congress in 
1955. “The result is that $191 million of 
this pay increase and other fringe benefits is 
now a part of postal costs but is not reflected 
in the deficit figure for 1955 used by the 
council.” à 

2. 1956 amendments to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act will require the Post Office to 
pay 6% percent of its payroll, an amount 
expected to be around $131 million. The 
council did not consider this item at all. 
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Stans then proceeded to give Department's 
detailed interpretation of each of the items 
listed by the council as its estimate of public 
welfare costs. 

As an example of Stans’ analysis of these 
welfare items, he explains: 

“The council lists three categories of mail 
carried at little or no charge, and concludes 
that they represent a subsidy of $15.9 mil- 
lion. (Item 2 on chart.) 

“The major item in this group Is free- In- 
county delivery of newspapers, at a cost of 
$13.3 millions. Our measure of the public 
welfare in this is $800,000, since that is the 
amount of postage which would be received 
on all these mailings if they paid the regular 
in-county rates that would otherwise be ap- 
plicable by law for second-class mail.“ 


COST OF EMPLOYEE TURNOVER 


In view of the conflicting claims made by. 
the Citizens Advisory Council and the t 
Office Department, as submitted above, the 
Liye Wire reiterates its position that postal 
salaries should be treated separate and apart 
from postal rates. Significantly, in all the 
above figures there is no reference to the 
shocking loss for the Post Office Department 
occasioned by the nationwide 25 percent 
average turnover of postal personnel. This 
situation, widely prevalent during 1956-57, 
entailing a loss of at least $1,000 per em- 
ployee in training and indoctrination expense 
has incurred an additional financial burden 
on the Department of approximately $125 
milion per year. 


Utility Facilities Along Federal-Aid 
Primary and Secondary Highways ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I introduced in the House two 
bills, H. R. 6987 and H. R. 6988, dealing 
with the relocation of utility facilities 
along Federal-aid primary and secondary 
highways. In my efforts to push the pas- 
sage of these bills through the Congress, 
I have been greatly encouraged by cer- 
tain actions taken by governors and 
State legislators in refusing to approve of 
legislation which would authorize the 
States to reimburse utilities for relocat- 
ing facilities along Federal- and State- 
supported highWays. A 

There has just come to my attention 
an article published in the April 1957 
issue of Highway Highlights on the ac- 
tion of Governor Milward L. Simpson of 
Wyoming in vetoing a bill making it 
mandatory for the Wyoming highway 
department to reimburse utilities for re- 
locating their facilities along highway 
rights-of-way. The reasons cited by the 
Governor in support of his veto of this 
bill are so cogent and meritorious that 
I am pleased to have an opportunity to 
present to the House this magazine 
article, The Governor Said No“: 

THE Governor Sari “No”—Wroming CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE VETOES UTILITIES REIMBURSE- 
MENT BILL 
The Governor said “No.” 

“I am withholding my approval,” wrote 
Governor Milward L. Simpson of a bill which 
would have made it mandatory for the Wy- 
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oming Highway Department to reimburse 
utilities for the relocation of their facilities 
along highway rights-of-way. 

By his veto, the Governor saved his State 
from a loss of 69.5 miles of modern high- 
way—or an estimated $12,267,000. 

Governor Simpson was forthright in his 
veto message. 

“It is unfair to highway users,“ he wrote, 
“for the State to expend the funds collected 
from them to subsidize utility companies. 
Such funds must be used for highway con- 
struction.” 

The bill would have a “disastrous eco- 
nomic effect,” he said, because it would de- 
plete highway funds so that they would 
“have to be made up by placing additional 
taxes on highway users by the 1959 Wyom- 
ing Legislature.” 

The Wyoming bill was the first of its kind 
to pass a State legislature this year. A 
round of such bills has been touched off by 
the provision in the Federal-Aid Act of 1956 
permitting Federal money to be used for 
utility reimbursement where this is author- 
ized by the State. However, because all Fed- 
eral ald must be matched, State as well as 
Federal money is involved. It has been esti- 
mated that a general authorization of re- 
imbursement to the utilities could take as 
much as $2 billion from highway construc- 
tion on the Interstate System, alone. 

Governor Simpson stated that reimburse- 
ment to the utilities posed a “serious threat 
to the future of Wyoming's highway pro- 
gram.” Many observers hailing his early 
and exhaustive examination of the issue 
from the standpoint of his own State, have 
suggested that reimbursement may pose “a 
serious threat” to the whole Federal-state 


highway program. 


The Governor's. comprehensive veto mes- 
sage—in which it was pointed out that not 
only he, but his Highway Advisory Commit- 
tee and State highway department had been 
unalterably opposed to this bill from the 
beginning’—may well set a precedent for 
other Governors, ` 

Governor Simpson, a native of Wyoming, 
was inaugurated in January, 1955. His term 
expires in January, 1959. He was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in 1955-56 and is pres- 
ently serving on the Governors’ Conference 
Committee on Highway Safety. 


A Necessary Voice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the May 18, 1957, issue of the Pilot, the 
official newspaper of the archdiocese of 
Boston, appears an excellent editorial 
which I include in my extensions of re- 
marks, entitled “A Necessary Voice,” 
about Hon. Thomas E. Murray, mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The editorial, in part, states: 

His term on the AEC is at an end, now. but 
it will be a great pity if he is not reap- 
pointed for another term, 


How true. The editorial gives rea- 
sons why Commissioner Murray should 
be reappointed—pertinent reasons, and 
there are many others. 

The editorial further says: 

An informed dedicated Christian gentle- 
man who understands the spiritual implica- 
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tions of the atom as well as its more practical 
Operation is needed on the Commission. Tom 
Murray is just such a man, and his voice 
must not be silenced. 


In the responsible position he occupies, 
there is no person in public life who is 
more appreciated and respected than 
Commissioner Murray. 

His reappointment would do more to- 
ward maintaining real bipartisan ac- 
tion than anything else the President 
could do, particularly at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

A Necessary Voice 

Perhaps the most terrifying aspect of liv- 
ing in this generation is the thought that 
it might very easily be the last generation 
of mankind. The human mind and its in- 
genuity has produced for our use a weapon 
which can wipe out vast areas of all living 
things and provide at the same time a radio- 
active fallout that will settle like a deadly 
Mist over the remaining parts. The end re- 
suit will be that those not killed immedi- 
ately in the initial blast, will be slowly de- 
stroyed by bone cancer or some similar malig- 
nancy shortly afterward. 

It is commonplace now to suggest that 
We have constructed a force which makes 
Frankenstein pale into insignificance and 
for the control of which we must seek a com- 
mensurate wisdom. It is not possible merely 
to think of the atom and its power in terms 
of science, nor in terms of military strategy, 
but in terms of survival. This 8 ts a 
moral note, so that above the volces of the 
Sclentists and the techniclans and the 
Strategists and even the statesmen, we must 
listen to the voice of spiritual wisdom as it 
Cautions us once again to beware of the 
Power of the product of our hands. 

Fortunately for us, there has been such a 
Voice raised again and again in our own 
Country and indeed from a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, itself. Mr. 
Thomas Murray, with a full knowledge of the 
technical aspects of atomic development, has 
Consistently called his fellow Americans to 
Consider serlously the moral aspects of 
Atomic warfare and yet to plan realistically 
at the same time an appropriate stockpile of 
atomic arms. His term on the AEC is at an 
end now, but it will be a great pity if he is 
not reappointed for another term. An in- 
formed, dedicated Christian gentleman who 
Understands the spiritual implications of 
the atom as well as its more practical opera- 
tion is needed on the Commission. Tom 
Murray is just such a man and his voice must 
not be silenced. 


Caprice on the Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of Friday, May 17, 1957: 

Caprice on TAHE Som Bank 

The surprising vote of the House to kill the 
Soll Wank after this year is a measure of the 
dissatisfaction on Capitol Hill with existing 
farm policies. It was not a deliberate act. 

© House Appropriations Committee had 
Voted to reduce acreage reserve funds for 
1957 to $600 million and further to restrict 

tmonts that could be made for 1958. 
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It is Impossible to ayoid the conclusion that 
the House sliced into this compromise be- 
cause it wanted to dramatize its irritation. 

There is, to be sure, nothing sacrosanct 
about the soil bank. It was recognized from 
the beginning as a stopgap measure to help 
farmers pull through a difficult period of 
mountainous surpluses and depressed prices, 
Congress approved it only a year ago with 
full understanding of its purpose. Although 
there no doubt have been abuses in applica- 
tion, the conditions which originally prompt- 
ed congressional assent have changed very 
little since. It doesn't make sense suddenly 
to scuttle this venture when nothing is at 
hand to put in Its place. 

The extent of the unrest among rural Con- 
gressmen was illustrated a few days ago in 
the report of Representative WHITTEN for 
the Appropriations Committee. Concluding 
that flexible price supports and acreage re- 
duction are flat failures, he called for a new 
farm program and hinted that it should in- 
clude some variation of the two-price sys- 
tem. This has general support from certain 
farm groups; there also is the possibility of 
some further adaptation of production pay- 
ments. But any legislation must come, of 
course, through the Agriculture Committee, 
and there is no indication whatever that it 
is ready to act. 

In his letter to Representative WHITTEN, 
Secretary Benson agreed that acreage allot- 
ments have not controlled production, For 
some weeks he has been saying that new 
legislation is needed, without offering spe- 
cific recommendations at this time. Indica- 
tions are, however, that he would move in a 
direction opposite to that which seems to 
lure Mr. Wurrren. His interest is running to 
lower price supports to ayoid the creation of 
new surpluses. How farm income could be 
protected is of course the really tough ques- 
tion. 

While the Eisenhower-Benson policies have 
certainly not solved the farm problem, it is 
nalve to suppose that farmers would be better 
off if high rigid price supports had been re- 
tained. The WHITTEN report noted that the 
Government's surplus crop holdings in- 
creased from $2.5 billion on January 1, 1953, 
to 88.2 billion on January 1, 1957.“ and 
charged that “this is largely due to in- 
creased production generated by reduced 
price supports and reduced acreage.” Ac- 
tually, as Secretary Benson has pointed out, 
all but $1 billion of this increase came in 
the period while farmers were operating 
under the high rigid supports then required 
by law. 

Disappointing though present conditions 
are, it would be a grave mistake to revert to 
the artificial prices which helped to cause 
the present trouble or to abandon present 
palliatives while more basic adjustments are 
being sought. 


Under Civil Rights Bill, Legal System 
Breached 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this splendid editorial which ap- 
peared in the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner, a newspaper of far-reaching influ- 
ence, which I think is provocative of 
great thought on the part of the mem- 
bership of the Congress, 
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The editorial follows: 
UNDER CTI. Ricuts BILL, LEGAL System 
BREACHED 


If the 531 Members of Congress will read— 
and, more than that, soberly ponder—the 
minority report just released by Senators 
SAMUEL J. Ervin of North Carolina, and OLIN 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, the iniquitous 
Piece of legislation known as the civil rights 
bill surely will be rejected. 

Members of that august body are bound 
by oath or affirmation to support the Con- 
stitutlon. S. 83, the measure in question, 
fiouts it In vital particulars—not the least of 
these being its proposed emascula- 
tion of the right to trial by jury. 

Another bald intrusion disestablishing a 

principle hitherto respected is—as pointed 
out in this minority report—provided in S. 
83, that: 
Bates nag courts of the United States 
8 ve jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall ex- 
ercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be prescrided by law.” 

In other words, regardless of State laws 
and provision of redress under them, these 
are nullified if with the powers of wholesale 
injunction sought the Attorney General 
moves to prosecute what he regards as a 
civil right violation. 

It is, as these two Senators remind, a salu- 
tary, sensible, and long-settled rule of judi- 
cial administration that no one is entitled 
to judicial relief for a supposed or threatened 


‘injury until the prescribed administrative 


remedy is exhausted. 

There is a power and authority, note it, 
residing in the States; established by the 
10th Amendment: “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 

The States have not abdictated that re- 
sponsibility, nor defaulted on it. It still 
stands as a primary principle of constitu- 
tional government; a part of the instrument, 
remember, to whose defense and support 
these Members of Congress—and all officials 
of Government—take oath. 

The capricious character of this bill is ob- 
vious to any who will study it in the light 
of all the facts, and particularly in the light 
of the Constitution. 

The minority report provides such a study. 
It documents the case and presents, with 
crystal clarity, the hazards invited with this 
reckless invasion of legal bypass. Its pur- 
pose justifies the exhaustive effort that has 
gone into it, and the aroused concern back- 
ing it by people defending the principle of a 
government-of-law: ~ 

“In urging the rejection of S. 83, we seek 
to preserve the American constitutional and 
legal system for all Americans or all races 
and all generations.“ 


Why Punish the Farmer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
May 17, 1957, issue of the Des Moines 
Register: 
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Way PUNISH THE FARMER? 


Democrats in the United States House of 
Representatives seem to be taking out their 
spite on Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson 
by punishing the farmer. The House voted 
to kill the soil-bank acreage-reserve program 
at the end of this year, with 154 Democrats 
and 38 Republicans against, and 46 Demo- 
crats and 141 Republicans in favor. 

Some Members of the House got aroused by 
what they called loose handling of the soil- 
bank program in 1956. However, it was Con- 
gress that insisted on putting the program 
into effect late last year, over the objections 
of Secretary Benson. Both political parties 
share the responsibility for the squabbling 
over farm legislation that resulted in late en- 
actment of the soil-bank plan last year. 

Regardless of the loose handling of the 
soll-bank program last year, these facts re- 
main: 1. Both political parties and all ma- 
jor farm organizations were in favor of it and 
wanted to see it get a fair trial; 2, the plan 
has not had a fair trial and will not if it is 
dropped at the end of 1957. It takes more 
than 1 year just to work out the bugs“ in 
administration of a new program like this. 

‘The soil-bank program has one big thing 
in its favor; it provides supplementary in- 
come to farmers to offset the reduction in in- 
come they are taking from lower-price 
supports. 

This is one way to begin to get away from 
price supports which have distorted agricul- 
tural production and created huge surpluses. 
Even if Congress is not thoroughly satisfied 
with Secretary Benson’s administration of 
farm programs, it ought to at least give the 
soil-bank program a fair trial. We hope the 
Senate will use better Judgment on this mat- 
ter than the House. 


Latest Court Edict Very Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


the Supreme Court's steady whittling 


away of basic constitutional concepts 
continues apace. Scarcely a week now 
passes without some new decision by that 
Court going to extraordinary lengths to 
advance the disguised Socialist “welfare 
state.” One of the high Court's latest 
distortions of law is the Girard School 
decision described in the following excel- 
lent editorial from the Metropolitan 
Herald, Atlanta, Ga. I commend it to 
every Member of this House for study: 
LATEST Court Eier Very DANGEROUS 

The United States Supreme Court reached 
& new low in making law this week by ruling 
that a racially segregated school in Phila- 
delphia, operated with funds left in trust by 
a private citizen for “poor white male or- 
phans," must admit Negro students. 

In its latest seizure of power the Supreme 
Court overruled the Philadelphia orphan's 
court, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
precedent of 108 years and the right of a 
private citizen to spend his money as he saw 
fit for the youth of the land. 

The case involved a suit brought in the 
name of two Negro boys, obviously by the 
NAACP. They sought entrance into the 
school established in 1848 under the terms 
of a will by Stephen Girard, a wealthy 
Philadelphia citizen, who left $2 million in 
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trust to set up and operate a school for poor 
white male orphans. 

For 109 years the terms of the will had 
been met. The school had been operated 
for poor white male orphans. Since 1869 
the school has been under the direction of 
a board of directors called City Trust, as 
trustees, which includes some city officials. 

Because some city officials had a part in 
the direction of the school, as trustees, al- 
though no tax money was spent in its opera- 
tion, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
Negroes were discriminated by the State in 
violation of the Court's recently amended 
14th amendment. 

Since the Court ruled that Negroes were 
being discriminated against by the terms of 
the will, it stands to reason that a suit 
brought in the name of females would re- 
sult in a ruling that it also discriminated 
against females. 

Obviously this ruling means that a per- 
son, in the future, will not be able to set 
up trust funds for the education of chil- 
dren of any particular race or creed. Its 
ruling, in effect, means that a person can 
no longer spend his or her money to assist 
and help with the education of any par- 
ticular segment of our population. In prac- 
tically every State the State board of edu- 
cation has some control, however limited, 
over private and religious educational in- 
stitutions. It may be in the matter of fire 
safety, accreditation, etc., but regardless 
of how Imited, such institutions would be 
under some control of a State agency, thus 
the 14th amendment, as amended by the 
Supreme Court, would control. 

We wonder how many more illegal deci- 
sions this group of Justices will proclaim 
before the rank and file of American citi- 
zens wake up to the fact that our highest 
court is undermining constitutional goy- 
ernment and replacing it with a system 
based on judicial decrees. 


There’s More Against Than for Federal 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
to provide Federal aid for the construc- 
tion of schools undoubtedly will be 
brought before the House during the 
present session. Certainly there are 
arguments on both sides of this issue, 
and in adding up the minuses and the 
pluses the Mason City (Iowa) Globe- 
Gazette concludes in an editorial that 
there is a pronounced balance in the 
minus column. As part of my remarks, 
I desire to include the editorial, which 
appeared in the May 10 edition of the 
Globe-Gazette: 


When we tote up the minuses and the 
pluses of the Federal aid to education prop- 
osition, with a realistic regard for the com- 
parative importance of the items involved, 
we find quite a pronounced balance in the 
minus column, 

The idea bottoms to a considerable ex- 
tent on the “ability to pay principle." And 
would be just dandy were it not for one 
fact, namely, that this principle is already 
operative almost to the saturation point in 
the general financing of government. 
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Again, there are States which stand sorely 
in need of outside help because of wholly 
inadequate tax resources. Mississippi defi- 
nitely and South Carolina quite likely fall 
definitely in this category—and we favor ex- 
tending whatever help is suggested by the 
demonstrated need. 

Still further on the plus side, most States— 
including Iowa—do endow the more popu- 
lous and-wealthy States by passing along 
graduates of their colleges and universities. 
and before that from their secondary schools. 
We've educated for the benefit of somebody 
else. 2 
This last-named point has some real 
validity although our own preference would 
be to take the affirmative approach. Let the 
effort be on building up a dynamic industrial 
economy so that our young people will not 
have to look elsewhere for their career op- 
portunity. 

And now we come to what we regard as the 
real crux of the matter. The most dis- 
quieting fact about Federal aid to education 
is that it's breaking one of the last and most 
important barriers between the traditional 
American concept of local government on 
one hand and big government on the other. 

It isn’t merely that the dollar which goes 
to Washington always comes back materially 
shrunk by the round trip, although that is 
true and it's a consideration worthy of more 
than passing thought. A principle much 
deeper than that is involved. 

Despite all the claims and verbal assur- 
ances that large-scale Federal ald does not 
necessarily mean Federal control of our 
schools, that would be the inevitable re- 
sult, And it should be. To furnish the 
money and not to direct its spending would 
not make sense, It would be notorious fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

What kind of business or logic would it be 
to pour great sums of the American public's 
tax money into the educational fund and 
not follow through to make sure it was being 
spent in an acceptable manner? Of course, 
there would be control out of Washington. 

The possibility of Federal ald has had a 
deadening effect on education in many com- 
munities. “Why do for yourself what a rich 
uncle will come along and do for you?“ has 


been a highly plausible question, 


Let Government do some other things 
for us at the local level if it feels it must. 
But please let us manage on our own this one 
most important item of business in our 
world today, the education of our children. 


Jury Trial Vital Provision of Due 
Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to include a copy of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Nashville 
(Tenn,) Banner under date of May 16, 
1957. 

The editorial follows: 

Jury TRIAL VITAL Provision or DUE Process 

A principle as fundamental as the right to 
trial by jury admits of no negative specula- 
tion. The issue endangering it is positive, 
and the President owes it to the country to be 
completely informed on it—and to venture 
no answer, as yesterday to a casual question, 
that can be misconstrued. 
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He said simply that the dignity of the Fed- 
eral courts must be upheld, and with that 
point there can be no disagreement. The 
challenge les in the evasion of this princi- 
ple proposed by his Attorney General. 

He expressed that view, without elaborat- 
ing on it, with reference to inclusion of this 
protective amendment in the so-called civil 
rights legislation. Regardless of sponsorship, 
the omission is indefensible. 

It does not conform with what must be, 
otherwise, his respect for the principle of 
due process, 

Regardless of his reliance on the advice 
of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, to 
Whom he referred questioners, he must real- 
ize that his administration bears the re- 
sponsibility for a piece of legislation so far- 
Teaching: and he cannot lightly dismiss per- 
sonal accounting for it on grounds that he 
is not schooled in law. It is his obligation 
to know the facts in the case before he lends 
such a measure even inferential endorsement. 

The design of trial-by-jury is not to re- 
fect upon, or derogate, any court. It does 
not detract from their dignity, or asperse 
thelr prestige as the judicial instrument. 
It does bind upon the system of justice a 
Procedure historically related to responsibil- 
ity of the judiciary in a government of 
law—and that binding was done most me- 
tculously’ by the Founding Fathers through 
the Constitution, itself. 

Not judicial indignity, but freedom from 
Oppression, was the aim of this provision— 
as three times spelled out in the organic 
law. It certainly is no less vital now, nor 
less valid, with legal confusion the more 
confounded by the legislative vs. judicial 
struggle for the law-making function. In 
the present instance, emphasis understand- 
ably is laid upon it as a principle that must 
not be disestablished in behalf of a ques- 
tionable force bill. 

With regard to this project, which has 
aroused concern of the Constitution-minded 
throughout the Nation, the President obvi- 
Ously has been listening too closely to the 
United States Attorney General—who may 
be himself seeking a Supreme Court berth. 
He should be listening to some authorities 
Who know the dangers of that-drift from a 
basic point of law. 

The idea of government-by-injunction— 
Ir intrusion on the fundamental right of 
trial by jury—or of the Justice Department 
in any of its divisions old or new, supersed- 
ing the principle of due process is nowhere 
countenanced by the Constitution, They 
Would constitute a bypass, and certainly 
could not be construed as enhancing the 
dignity ‘of the court or the security of 
rights for which governments are instituted. 

If the President will consult all the facts 
on due process, he cannot possibly back a 
Suggestion so essentially and dangerously 
detrimental to it. 


Equal Opportunity for the Older Worker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20,1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
Frowing awareness among business 
leaders, Government officials, industry 
and labor groups that the present pre- 
8 placed upon youth at the expense 
or the older worker is costing the coun- 

dearly—indeed, in reaching a danger 
int-in terms of the national economy. 
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And in typical American fashion, there 
is, happily, also a growing determination 
to do something about it. 

I am grateful to the Order of United 
Commercial Travelers of America for the 
following terse statement of the situa- 
tion, which reached me in the form of a 
resolution unanimously adopted at its 
last national convention this past Janu- 
ary: 

Whereas a condition or trend has taken 
root in our country that places a penalty 
on growing old. Oldtimers are no longer 
considered desirable or able to carry on in 
everyday life. Thousands are unable to find 
work, regardless of how good a background 
an oldtimer may have and regardless of 
how good his health may be, he cannot find 
& job; and 

Whereas according to statistics, Americans 
aged 65 and over are increasing at the rate 
of about 400,000 a year. Last year (1955) 
the total had reached a staggering 14,100,- 
000—54 percent women and 46 percent men 
of this number about 21 percent were still 
working in 1954, and about 73 percent had 
some income from pensions or social secu- 
rity, etc. The average income for those on 
either pension or social security is approxi- 
mately $1,150 per year for men and $660 for 
women, It is estimated that social-security 
payments may reach $5,800 million in 1956— 
more than five times the amount paid out 
in 1950; and 

Whereas this condition, if not checked, 
will, in time, create a burden on those em- 
ployed that will be far more than they can 
carry; and 

Whereas science has extended the span of 
life so that many men of 65 to 70 and 75 
are no longer old or unable to carry on and 
it is a shameful waste of experience and 
know-how to permit men of ability to be 
Placed in the discard because of age: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the United Commercial 
Travelers in annual session here assembled 
go on record as opposed to this dangerous 
and unfair trend toward our oldtimers, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we initiate a program to 
try to break down this trend against old- 
timers and give it all the publicity possible 
so as to acquaint the general public with the 
danger of permitting this unfair condition 
to grow; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to newspapers, Members of Congress, 
and to as many other sources as possible that 
will help to bring this condition into the 
limelight. 


Well, here is one Member of Congress 
who has not only taken note of the reso- 
lution, but who has, for some time, been 
acutely concerned for the circumstances 
with which it deals. 

Much of my time and attention in this 
session of the 85th Congress is being 
devoted to study and research into ways 
and means to ease the problems of our 
older citizens when they are no longer 
self-supporting and, at the same time, 
to ease the load which—no matter how 
lovingly assumed—the need to provide 
for their care places upon the new house- 
holds of their children. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is 
rapidly supplanting the public assistance 
program as the sole source of income for 
increasing numbers of men at 65 and for 
women at 62 years of age. But there are 
many who do not have and are likely 
never to have an opportunity to obtain 
insured status under the OASI program. 
Many of these are widows who have not 


‘survivor insurance benefits, 
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worked in recent years—or who may 
never have had to earn their liveli- 
hoods—and whose husbands died before 
they had the opportunity to be fully 
covered under the insurance program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially concerned 
for that group of women who are left 
widowed in their middle or late fifties. 
Totally unequipped to become self-sup- 
porting—and where would they find jobs 
at this age even if they were equipped? 
they must nevertheless wait until they 
reach 65 before beginning to draw their 
It is my 
present intention to introduce a bill 
shortly which would amend the Social 
Security Act to permit this group to 
start drawing their insurance benefits at 
the time they become widowed. 

But first and foremost in my mind is 
my determination to join efforts with 
those organizations and individuals— 
and with my colleagues in Congress— 
who are working to convince our fellow- 
citizens that the mature judgment, 
higher skills, and ripe experience of the 
older worker are priceless assets of the 
Nation not to be discarded but to be used 
in balance with the talent and enthusi- 
asm of the younger generation. In this 
land of opportunity, we must adhere to 
one of the cardinal principles of democ- 
racy Equal opportunity for all.“ 


Unions as Public Trusts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that something should be done about the 
problem of providing better regulation 
of union welfare funds, which handle 
billions of dollars contribluted by mem- 
bers. The lurid revelations of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee make daily head- 
lines throughout the country. This in- 
quiry emphasizes the advisability of 
prompt enactment of suitable legislation 
to restrain the misuse of these funds by 
corrupt officials. 

Recently the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare issued 
its first report on ways of securing more 
effective and economical administration 
of welfare funds. This committee is 
supported by the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and United States 
Industries, Inc. Incidentally Al. J, 
Hayes, president of IAM, is chairman 
of the ethical practices committee of 
the AFL-CIO. This report discloses that 
millions of dollars have been wasted, 
through “well-intentioned ineptitude,” 
because of the lack of the necessary 
technical knowledge on the part of labor- 
Management representatives honestly 
seeking to provide these funds with com- 
prehensive protection at minimum cost. 

Careless handling or misuse of other 
people’s money, whether deliberate or 
nonintentional, suggests the need— 
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among other things—for corrective legis- 
lation. Though the problems are ad- 
mittedly complex, it is important that 
more adequate safeguards than now exist 
be adopted, and that millions of union 
members be provided with better pro- 
tection against exploitation. 

In this connection, I should like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of May 20: 

UNIONS AS PUBLIC TRUSTS 


As the story of Dave Beck unfolds before 
the McClellan committee, it becomes more 
and more evident that he is only a symbol of 
grave weaknesses in the financial structure 
of organized labor. Mr. Beck himself is now 
generally regarded as being expendable.” The 
public relations advisers of the teamsters 
union are reported to have recommended his 
ouster—a recommendation that has been 
coming from many other sources for weeks, 
But no one should suppose that the mere 
dismissal of the grasping and devious Mr. 
Beck will relieve the teamsters union of 
the losses and mismanagement which have 
afflicted it. 

The basic trouble seems to be that Mr. 
Beck and some other teamster officials have 
regarded the union as a sort of fiefdom for 
their profit and aggrandizement. In theory 
this union exists to enhance the bargaining 
strength of its members with their em- 
ployers. But Mr. Beck has used it as a means 
of rewarding friends and business associates 
and as a source of funds for his private use 
and for exorbitant profits to members of his 
family. 

Roy Fruehauf, builder of truck trailers, 
and Bert M. Seymour, operator of a large 
fleet of trucks, insist that they were not un- 
der pistol-at-the~head compulsion when they 
lent Mr. Beck $200,000 at a time when the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was investigat- 
ing his takings from the teamsters treasury. 
But they were exchanging favor for favor. 
Mr, Beck had lent Mr. Fruehauf $1.5 million 
from teamster funds, His aids limited 
picketing during a strike so as to save Mr. 
Seymour's concern an estimated $200,000 a 
week. These are indicative of many favors 
exchanged. Obviously they are utterly in- 
compatible with Mr. Beck’s trusteeship as 
head of the country’s largest union. 

What the Teamsters and numerous other 
unions need is not so much new faces as 
new standards of conduct. The AFL-CIO 
has recognized this by creating its Ethical 
Practices Committee. Executive officials and 
legislators haye recognized it by sponsoring 
measures to require unions to disclose their 
business transactions. Senator Kennedy has 
suggested also a law forbidding union offi- 
clals to enter into personal business rela- 
tions with companies with which they bar- 
gain collectively. 

The country thus seems to be groping 
toward a requirement that unions function 
as trustees for their members. A union is 
not a private company and cannot properly 
be operated as such. As a manager of wel- 
fare funds, a union is in some respects com- 
parable to an insurance company; as an in- 
vestor of funds held in trust, it is somewhat 
comparable to a bank or trust company. 
Maybe it will be necessary to provide by law 
how welfare funds may be invested and to 
forbid all free-wheeling “loans” to union 
officers, their friends and relatives upon the 
whim of self-serving union functionaries, 

It is well to remember that banking and 
insurance were sources of persistent scandal 
and exploitation until strict standards for 
the protection of depositors and the insured 
were developed. Current events certainly 
suggest that union members are in need of 
similar protection from exploitation, al- 
though care would have to be exercised to 
avold any encroachment upon their pri- 
mary function of collective bargaining. In 
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the end the McClellan committee may be 
Judged at least in part by the contribution 
it makes toward realization of this objec- 
tive. 


Expansion of Irrigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial by Mr. J. E. Lawrence, appearing 
in the Lincoln Star, Nebraska, on May 
10, 1957, which I feel refiects the think- 
ing of forward-looking people in my 
State and the Nation about our irriga- 
tion, reclamation, flood control, and 
power projects. Mr. Lawrence has long 
been recognized as a leader in water re- 
sources development. In 1952, the Presi- 
dent named him Chairman of the Mis- 
souri Basin Survey Commission. In his 
editorial, Mr. Lawrence commends Rep- 
resentative A. L. MILLER, of Nebraska's 
Fourth District, for his plea for more 
funds for continuing the expansion of 
irrigation. Dr. MILLER has been a mem- 
ber of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee for over 12 years, and is the 
former chairman of that committee. We 
cannot afford to ignore the advice of 
these experts. We must differentiate 
clearly between the current costs of run- 
ning our Government and capital ex- 
penditures for the future. Looking for- 
ward, we must certainly classify water 
resources development as a capital in- 
vestment in the future of America. 

The editorial follows: 


Or MEN AND THINGS 
(By J. E. Lawrence) 


We can go all of the way, hand in hand, 
with Nebraska Representative A. L. (Doc) 
MILLER, of the Fourth Nebraska District, in 
his plea for more funds for the expansion 
of irrigation. Nothing will contribute 
more to a stabilized economy in the semi- 
arid regions of the Great North American 
Plains to the west of the Missouri, including 
Nebraska, than the continuing expansion of 
irrigation. 

OVER THE LONG PULL 

If the United States “Is able to spend 
$335,800,000 in irrigation and power projects 
from Ethiopia to Vietnam, we can afford to 


be a little more generous toward some of 


them in the United States,” Representative 
Murer was quoted as saying in a dispatch 
from out of Washington. He should say 
that again and again. He was on the sound- 
est of sound ground when he said that “an 
irrigation project overseas pays no return to 
the United States, while an irrigation project 
in this country pays back its cost in full 
to the over a period of years.“ 
Unfortunately, under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and the Eisenhower partner- 
ship program, not infrequently the American 
people have been given a misunderstanding 
of the full facts. Whatever money is spent 
in river-basin development here at home 
for big dams behind which water is to be 
stored, water later to be used for irrigation 
purposes, or the generation of electricity, 
must be repaid in full to Uncle Sam. Itisa 
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precarious, If not Impossible, development 
calling for the expenditure of millions of 
dollars when those irrigation undertakings 
must be met wholly out of revenue obtained 
through water rentals. The earnings derived 
from accompanying electric generation are 
vital to the financial soundness of these 
river-basin developments. From the com- 
bination of irrigation and electricity reve- 
nues, properly amortized, these undertakings 
pay for themselves. . 

Representative MILLER revealed from fig- 
ures taken from an official Government agen- 
cy that the United States as a contribution 
to international good will has financed 197 
projects in 46 different countries, largely lo- 
cated on the continents of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, There are those who look upon 
such action as projecting Uncle Sam in the 
glorified role of Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
or an effort to improve conditions in regions 
afflicted with poverty and undernourishment, 
the fact remains that all discussion must 
rest upon long-range thinking, and because 
it does inyolve the long pull, we should be 
giving thought to additional funds for irri- 
gation here at home. 


NO LOSS OF MARKETS 


The more Uncle Sam makes it possible 
for our neighbors scattered around the world 
to feed their peoples better, it follews there 
will be less demand for American-produced 
foodstuffs. Yet we must recognize that most 
or all of these 46 nations where we have been 
financing irrigation programs lack the 
means of paying for American foodstuffs. 
It has not been a case of actually destroying 
our own markets abroad, That market never 
existed. But a growing Nation, the United 
States, a Nation with a rapidly increasing 
population, certainly will benefit from a care- 
fully thought out program of expanding ir- 
rigation over the next 50 years. And those 
States to the west of the Missouri which so 
frequently experience drought either will 
stand still, lose population, or move ahead to 
the extent and degree that Congress sees 
clearly the only type of program which will 
insure growth or development. 

If we're going to spend hundreds of mil- 
Mons abroad, we can afford to spend more 
generously here at home for a continuing 
program of conservation of natural resources. 
More power to the Nebraskan in his struggle 
for more generous treatment of the West. 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, on the day 
following President Eisenhower's address 
to the Nation in support of his $71.8 
billion 1958 budget, the two great Nash- 
ville newspapers, published in the capital 
of Tennessee, spoke out in a straight- 
forward and realistic manner, 

The morning paper, the Nashville 
Tennessean, in its editorial stated the 
President’s budget fight has less hopes 
than General Pickett’s charge at Gettys- 
burg, and the Nashville Banner editori- 
ally directed attention to the fact that 
proposed appropriations in the aggre- 
gate are billions too high. Iam sure all 
Members will want to read these fine 
editorials and place them in the RECORD 
for this purpose, 
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President Eisenhower's decision to carry 
his battle of the budget to the people, as he 
did last night, may well go down in history 
as something akin to Pickett's charge at 
Gettysburg. 

It is a desperate effort to break the strong 
enemy front, but the prevailing opinion ts 
that it comes too late. The blame for this sit- 
uation lies largely in mistakes of Judgment 
by the President, but it is also worth noting 
that some of his chief lieutenants falled him. 
The Congress has had time to fortify its lines, 
and it is backed by growing public sentiment. 

There is every indication that Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not relish this fronta: attack, but 
there are no flanks to be turned as far as he 
can see. 

All is confusion In the White House camp 
as the crucial battle 1s joined The Com- 
mander in Chief has not known his own 
mind, and the army is milling around with- 
Out restraint. In fact, a large part of it has 
Bone over to the other side and seems deter- 
mined to stay there. Significantly enough, 
the most embattled antibudget leaders are 
old-guard Republicans and once-enthusiastic 
Eisenhower Democrats. 

There is stark disappointment for the Pres- 
ident that in this, his second and last term 
in the White House, he is no longer the 
“Great White Father” whose merest sugges- 
tion is taken as inspired leadership. 

Defense of the recordbreaking peacetime 
budget now is more difficult because of fail- 
ure to fight for it from the beginning. Un- 
like former President Harry Truman, Mr. 
Eisenhower has not stood his ground in a 
two-fisted defense of his fiscal program. In- 
Stead he weakly agreed with Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey that there are a lot of places 
in this budget that can be cut,” and finally 
Wound up by lopping off $520 mililon from 
the foreign-ald request. 

Such Fabian tactics have led the Wall 
Street Journal to say: 

“It is difficult to accept their reasoning 
that argues one month than $44 billion 
must be spent for foreign aid if we are to 
be assured safety and the next month agrees 
that the safety can somehow be bought now 
tor $3.9 billion—but argues that safety can- 
not be secured 1 cent lower. I Mr. 
Eisenhower can now find a way to cut $520 
million from his earlier estimate, we think 
Ways can be found to cut a great deal more 
Sut of a spending program that is far more 
fanciful than factual so far as results go.“ 

Such reasoning is widely accepted, even 
in the official White House family. Even 
Mr. Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, sees the point when he says, as he did 
on Monday of this week, that the budget 
Could be cut as much as $2 billion without 
interfering with “the quality of services” by 
the Government. From Mr. Eisenhower's 
5 that was the unkindest cut of 
all, 


There is no foundation in an Eisenhower 
Protest that the wave of budget-cutting 
Sentiment is due to blind obstructionism. 
For the truth of the matter Is that many of 
his critics clearly have a better understand- 
ing of the fiscal situation than does the Chief 
Executive. They do not constitute a wreck- 
ing crew; instead they insist, with good 
reason, on “more bang for a buck,” in all 
Aspects of Government. 

Mr. Eisenhower is losing his most impor- 
tant fight—one which may sound the death 

ell of the new Republicanism—not only 

use he is now of little use to GOP poli- 
fictans, but for the added reason that he has 
et many believing people down. 

The Battle of Gettysburg was not lost 
until after Pickett's charge. On this occa- 
sion, however. history may recount that Gen- 


have fought the battle that way. 


[From the Nashville Banner of May 15, 1957] 
Bupcer Facrs UNCHANGED: BILLIONS To TRIM 


The budget review presented by President 
Eisenhower last night as installment 1 of 
his appeal on that issue to the people does 
not alter the fact that spending proposals 
in the aggregate are billions too high. 

To state that is not to differ with him on 
the point of necessity, stated again and again, 
of adequate security expenditures. But even 
in these departments, frouping enterprises 
of foreign aid and information, there is equal 
necessity of combing such costs thoroughly 
and trimming where possible. 

It is not an operation, note it, to be con- 
ducted by political motivation. Fiscal wel- 
fare is not safely to be subjected to partisan 
ax grinding. For that reason, popular 
preference centers in the salutary efforts of 
capable men like Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
spurning partisanship in his decades-long 
campaign to restore rudimentary economic 
principle to the Federal budget system. 

The President's review was calmly given, 
and notably absent was any tinge of vitupera- 
tion, a quality foreign to any responsible 
stewardship. He assessed A lot of facts perti- 
nent assuredly to the phenomenon of rising 
costs, many of them inherited, accumulated, 
and fixed by law. In fairness to him it must 
be conceded that these are inescapable; they 
constitute a substantial portion of the an- 
nual outlay. 

He was right, too, in his reminder that 
Congress itself has magnified. the encum- 
brance with pet projects; and that regionally 
there are entries in the cost sheet backed 
by pressure groups. “Usually each group 
wants the Government to spend for its pet 
project, but to economize everywhere Nig 

Of course, there are cost factors that are 
in some department irreducible; for example 
the financing of the public debt—an in- 
terest outlay (that cannot be defaulted) 
running to some $7 billions. As another ex- 
ample the pensions and welfare of veterans. 

There are items—such as national defense, 


taking the bulk of the budget—which are 


not safely to be arbitrarily cut. As the 
President observed, the sacrifice entailed in 
that is less than the one that would -be 
exacted should the enemy, capitalizing on 
weakness, strike a blow for which we were 
unprepared. , 

There are, nevertheless, nonessentials in 
this budget that can and must be reduced; 
some of them involving domestic operations 
the country would be better off without—as 
the public school subsidy for classroom con- 
struction, 

Inflation must be curbed, beginning with 
the enormous outlays of Government that 
haye over the years contributed to it. The 
debt must be reduced, and the budget kept 
in balance, To that end the administration 
has been dedicated, with responsible treat- 
ment by such fiscal agents as Treasury Sec- 
retary George Humphrey. 

The Banner observed 4 months ago, when 
this budget first was submitted, that “the 
alarm bell is ringing. It’s time to stop, 
look, and listen.” It is time, this newspaper 
sald, to take a keen, uncompromising, ana- 
lytical look at the operation of all gov- 
ernmental units; for a reappraisal of Gov- 
ernment spending as such, 

The President's review put some facts 
candidly on the table—for all to see. That 
study does not preclude the necessity, how- 
ever—or diminish it—of screening this 
budget at every point and reduce it by every 
million or billion that can be safely cut out 
of it, 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am submitting for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Friday, May 17, 1957, entitled: “For Any 
Post But One.” This is a very thoughtful 
discussion of the importance of insuring 
civilian control over our Military Estab- 
lishment. I am hopeful that the press 
reports to the effect that the President 
might be contemplating asking Congress 
to waive this requirement in the Military 
Establishment Act, is in error. 

The editorial follows: 

For Any Post BUT ONE 


If President Eisenhower appoints Gen, 
Alfred M. Gruenther Secretary of Defense, 
it win be the second time in 10 years that 
the law which was meant to insure civilian 
direction of our military forces has been set 
aside. 

A law twice overridden in such a brief 
period is in peril of becoming a dead letter. 

Because civilian control of the defense 
forces Is a cardinal American principle which 
ought to be preserved, the Post-Dispatch be- 
lieves that President Eisenhower should re- 
consider his reported decision to appoint 
General Gruenther as Charles E. WIIson's 
successor. Congress would have to enact 
special legislation to make General Gruenther 
eligible for the post. 

By almost universal consent, General 
Gruenther would make a superb Secretary of 
Defense. The Post-Dispatch concurs in that 
opinion of him. We think President Eisen- 
hower could not easily find a better man for 
the job. 


And yet principles are more important 
than people. And principles that are worth 
keeping at all are worth keeping when it is 
easy to justify breaking them. 

The fact that General Gruenther could 
ably serve as Secretary of Defense does not 
In itself warrant setting aside the principle 
written into the Military Establishment Act 
that this post shall be filled by somebody who 
has not for the preceding 10 years been on 
active duty as an officer of the Armed Forces. 

Congress had strong and sufficient reasons 
for writing that provision into the law when 
the Military Establishment Act was adopted 
in 1947, 

One reason was respect for the American 
tradition of civilian control of the Armed 
Forces. 

Another was apprehension that opening 
the secretaryship to military men would 
encourage political jockeying among officers. 

Another was a desire to balance the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—which many people feared 
might become a Prussian-style “general 
staff“ —with assured civilian supremacy at 
the top of the Defense Department, 

President Truman asked Congress to make 
an exception to the rule when he appointed 
General Marshall Secretary of Defense in 
September 1950. That was a time, however, 
of dire emergency. The Korean war was 
raging and nobody knew whether it might 
not at any time be expanded into a world 
war. General Marshall occupied a unique 
position. His appointment in the special 
circumstances of the time was generally ap- 
proved. 

Though Congress willingly changed the 
law to make General Marshall eligible, the 
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need for maintaining the principle of civil- 
lan control was not forgotten even then. 

One of the principal authors of the Military 
Establishment Act, Senator RICHARD RUSSELL 
of Georgia, now chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, said he would not favor 
changing the law for anybody except Mar- 
shall or for any circumstances except those of 
September 1950. Senators HILL and SPARK- 
man of Alabama indicated they shared that 
view. 

Should Congress now be asked to make a 
second exception, and to do so in a period of 
peace when no emergency offers compelling 
reasons for it? No doubt Congress, holding 
the same high opinion of General Gruenther 
that we do, would be reluctant to reject his 
appointment in view of his strong personal 
qualifications. If the principle of civilian 
control of the Defense Department is to be 
preserved, then, it is up to President Eisen- 
hower to preserve it. Š 

Of course it can be argued that since the 
President himself is a military man, the 
essential control of the Defense Department 
will not be changed very much by appointing 
his good friend and former Chief of Staff to 
head it as the President's deputy. But the 
question is not how the Department might 
be run during this particular administration. 
Under General Gruenther it would probably 
be run exceedingly well. The question is 
whether the long-range interest of the Nation 
will be served by undermining the principle 
of civilian control of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

This much is certain. That principle, if 
violated a second time in 10 years, inevitably 
will be undermined. And a principle violated 
on behalf of a good general becomes so much 
the easier to violate on behalf of a bad 
general. 

The Post-Dispatch believes President Eisen- 
hower would be justified in appointing Gen- 
eral Gruenther to almost any position in his 
Cabinet except that of Secretary of Defense. 


California Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation Opposes P. G. & E. Trinity 
Partnership Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


= OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Cali- 
fornia Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation has gone on record as opposed to 
the proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. to construct the Trinity project 
power facilities. A resolution to that 
effect was adopted at a regular meeting 
held in San Bernardino, on May 6, 1957. 
The resolution further states that the 
association favors construction of the 
power facilities by the Federal Govern- 
ment in order that the power and energy 
may be marketed under the power-pref- 
erence provisions stated and restated by 
the Congress may times over the last 
50 years. 

Mr. Cone Hunter, president of the 
California Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, stated that the association 
realized that the proposed partnership 
arrangement would sound a death knell 
to the Federal-preference law in the 
State of California. He pointed out that 
for all practical purposes the REA’s in 
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California, with one exception, are al- 

ready at the mercy of the private utility 

and that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
already has a dictatorial hold over the 

State of California, without this addi- 

tional advantage being given to it. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ADOPTED AT A 
REGULAR MEETING HELD AT SAN BERNARDINO 
on May 6, 1957 
Whereas the California Rural Electric Co- 

operative Association is interested in supply- 

ing electric energy at the lowest possible 
cost to the farmers, ranchers, and rural 
areas of the State; and 

Whereas the association is strongly in 
favor of the preference provisions of the 

Federal laws under which cooperatives, pub- 

Me utility districts, and municipalities, as 

nonprofit institutions, have preference for 

the purchase of electric power at cost from 
projects financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is bulid- 
ing a dam on the Trinity River in northern 

California which will provide for the gen- 

eration of a large amount of electric power; 

and 

Whereas such power should according to 
the well-established policies of the reclama- 
tion laws of the United States be made 
available to the public at cost without the 
intervention of private profits: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Rural Electric 

Cooperative Association earnestly opposes 

any partnership arrangement between the 

Federal Government and any private power 

company and it is strongly in favor of the 

Federal Government building both the dam 

and the generation facilities at the Trinity 

River project. 


z Dr. John A. Feaman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to make a few re- 
marks for the Recorp in connection with 
the passing of an outstanding American 
and Chicago resident who has served his 
country, his State, and his people well 
for a half a century. I refer to the pass- 
ing of Dr. John A. Feaman, 4729 South 
State Street, Chicago, on May 18 in 
Billings Hospital. 

Dr. Feaman was given the recognition 
he so richly deserved in January this 
year when the Chicago Tribune printed 
a story of Dr. Feaman’s endeavors for 
the betterment of his people through the 
years. 

I would like to quote from Dr. Fea- 
man’s letter to me after learning that I 
had inserted the Tribune story in the 
Recorp, January 31: 

Dran EMMET: I am deeply impressed with 
the honor you have seen fit to confer upon 
me. Your very thoughtful letter, accom- 
panied by the January 31 issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD was most gratifying. I 
am sure that I do not deserve so much 


honor, but I wouldn't be entirely truthful . 


if I didn’t say to you, I am glad you did it. 


May 20 


I could have never met the obligations im- 
posed on me if I had not had friends like 
you, friends who gave me a push, friends 
who had confidence in my ability, and 
friends who helped by giving their time and 
money to causes that I fostered. 

I don’t believe any man reaches the top 
of the perpendicular ladder of success with- 
out a push by good wishes on the horizontal 
bars. Let me thank you for a push. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN FEAMAN, 


Armed Services Day Speech of Hon. John 
C. Stennis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20,1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day last—May 18—on the occasion of 
Armed Services Day, the Honorable JOHN 
C. Stennis, Senator from Mississippi, 
made a most impressive, thought-stir- 
ring, and logical address on the observ- 
ance of this important day at Keesler 
Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss. 

Senator STENNIS, a member of the im- 
portant Armed Services Committee of 
the United States Senate, in my judg- 
ment logically and appropriately pointed 
out that our Military Establishment is a 
two-edged sword. It can destroy as well 
as protect us. In the words of this able 
Mississippian : 

The cost of maintaining the military pre- 
paredness necessary to insure our freedom 
can destroy the very freedom we seek to 
protect, 


Again, he said: 

We, as a nation, must learn to build and 
maintain our Military Establishment within 
the limits of our economy to absorb its fright- 
ening cost. 


Mr. Speaker, at a time when the coun- 
try is most conscious of the necessity for 
cutting unnecessary expenditures and at 
the same time obtain some relief from an 
all-peacetime-high taxation program, we 
think these sentiments are sound. More- 
over, as we have repeatedly pointed out 
during the past decade, “Russia neither 
wants war nor peace.” She is following 
the doctrine laid down by Lenin that the 
way to destroy the United States is to 
make it spend its way into bankruptcy. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we commend 
the statement of this outstanding Mis- 
sissippian and express the hope that the 
Congress can and will make reasonable 
and justifiable cuts in this lion’s share 
of the budget along with the other cuts 
that are being made. We think it can 
be done without in any wise weakening 
the Nation's defense. 

Senator Stennis’ speech in full is as 
follows: 

Two STRIKING TRUTHS 

First, I want, for myself, for Mississippi and 
the Nation, to commend the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force; the career 
men and the inductees; the officers and the 
enlisted men; the Reserves of each branch 
ef the Service and our National Guard. In 
keeping with the finest traditions of Ameri- 
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can military service, they are doing their job 
in a manner in which all of us are rightfully 
proud. Our faith and trust in them is well 
placed; their record is the best. They are 
unequaled in courage, willpower, self- 
discipline and honor. 

We, the people of America, who have the 
most at stake, owe them more than does any 
other country, in gratitude and appreciation. 
All the free world’s people share this debt 
of gratitude, for our servicemen are the 
vanguard and the guardian of the world’s 
peace and freedom, 

Armed Forces Day is the day specifically 
tet aside for them. No day of national rec- 
ognition and acclaim is more deserving. 
When their sacrifices are considered, it is 
small homage indeed. I want to assure them 
here and now, however, that the heartfelt 
thanks of the American people are no less 
sincere on the other 364 days of each year. 

The task they face is that of being the 
front line of world leadership. 

This position, world leadership, neither 
sought nor wanted, was thrust on us—the 
youngest major power in the world, As a 
result of the catastrophic losses suffered by 
Great Britain and France in World War II. 
we suddenly found ourselves in a position 
we were not prepared to meet. We emerged 
from that war as the leading and most power- 
ful nation in the world. We did not ask 
for this role, nor fully recognize its awesome 
responsibilities when it came. We are not 
accustomed to carrying its burdens; we do 
not have the centuries of diplomatic ex- 
Perience nor the trained personnel to meet 
this problem with assurance. Our way may 
have been faltering, but it has had no selfish 
motive, We have no aggressive aims to be 
furthered by its continuance. 

It is to our credit, as the youngest major 
World power, that we realized the situation 
in time to salvage freedom and to protect 
ourselves. We have rapidly and soundly but 
the necessary military strength to meet the 
requirements of this new position in world 
affairs. 

As a measure of the results we have 
achieved, and as u note of reassurance, let me 
Bive you the following outline of our striking 
power: : 

For the Army, the next year will see a 
strength of about 1 million officers and men, 
Organized into 17 divisions, 9 regimental 
combat teams, 127 antiaircraft battalions, 
and a number of newly organized atomic sup- 
Port units; the Army Reserve will number 
287,000 men in 1958. 

Current plans for the Navy provide for 
675,000 officers and men who will be assigned 
to 1,000 ships. A shipbuilding program in- 
cludes construction of a nuclear-powered alr- 
Craft carrier and guided missile ships, 15 
nuclear-powered submarines. Some 150,000 
men will be included in Naval Reserve per- 
sonnel. 

The Marine Corps will have its 3 marine 
divisions and 3 air wings for a total of 200,000 
men, equipped with a variety of atomic 
‘Weapons. 

By 1958 the Air Force will have its 128 
Wings. The B-36 bomber wings are being 
rapidly replaced by all-jet B-52 bombers. 
The KC-135 jet tanker production program 
Will be continued. To man these planes 
there is a strength of 925,000 officers, enlisted 
men and cadets, with 80,000 Air Reserve per- 
sonnel and 73,000 Air National Guardsmen, 
We have extensive radar warning networks. 

The Air Force will be 50 years of age August 
1 of this year, and in that period has grown 
from the initial order for a 3-man group “to 
Study the flying machine and the possibility 
ot adapting it to military purposes“ to an 
Organization requiring $17.7 billion annually 
for operations. 

On January 16, 1957, three B-52 bombers 
completed nonstop flights around the world 
in 45 hours and 19 minutes, refueling in 
Aight. They conclusively demonstrated that 
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they can range to any target assigned any- 
where in the world. This bomber can climb 
to over 50,000 feet and fly more than 650 miles 
per hour. The world's first supersonic 
bomber will soon be added as a member of 
the Strategic Air Command bomber team. 

New research aircraft afford a glimpse of 
the manned aircraft of tomorrow. The X-1A 
bas obtained a speed of over 1,650 miles per 
hour and flown an altitude of over 90,000 feet. 

The guided missile, which I shall not un- 
dertake to discuss in detail, forecasts more 
perhaps than any other single weapon what 
the Air Force of the future will be like. The 
era of manned aircraft is not over, but the 
era of the unmanned missile in warfare is 
very much at hand. 

What is the practical effect of this pro- 
gram in a world daily threatened by the in- 
roads of international communism? Threats 
of a war in the Formosan area were not 
stopped by mere passage of a congressional 
resolution. That resolution gave the ap- 
proval of Congress to the continuous patrol 
of that area by two Navy aircraft carriers; 
deterring a new “brush fire war“ by Com- 
munist aggressors in that troubled part of 
the world. All is quiet on the Formosan 
front. 

The presence of the Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea, fully powered with all 
modern weapons, is the strong, silent force 
which has brought some stability to the 
Middle East. Without the presence of such 
a force, and the firm declaration by the 
United States in the Middle East Resolution, 
that area would probably already have been 
taken over by our adversaries. 

From these instances in recent history, it 


is apparent that the United States has to 


maintain a strong military program— 
stronger than any other nation—and in- 
ferior to no combination of powers in the 
world, 

So long as the international situation con- 
tinues to be tense we must continue to be 
the mightiest military power. At the same 
time, to allay the fears of the neutrals, we 
must reemphasize that we build purely for 
the defense of freedom—never for aggres- 
sion. Our granting the Philippines inde- 
pendence and conferring Commonwealth 
status on Puerto Rico have underscored this. 
No free nation need stand in fear of the 
United States. 

This, then, is our obligation to ourselves 
and to the world: To maintain freedom’s 
strongest arm. 

But the cost of maintaining the military 
preparednees necessary to insure our free- 
dom can destroy the very freedom we seck 
to protect. 

For the year 1958, Congress has been re- 
quested to appropriate $38.5 billion directly 
to the Department of Defense for our largest 
peacetime military budget in history. This 
is more than 50 percent of the entire budget 
and does not include amounts for atomic 
energy development, foreign military aid, 
and other defense-connected items. 

To illustrate the full impact of the in- 
creased cost of our vast military machine, 
the B-17 bomber used during World War II 
cost $250,000; the B-36 in use in the 1940's 
cost $3 million; the B-52 approaching use 
today costs $8 million. A World War II 
fighter cost $50,000; the present jet fighter 
costs from $700,000 to over $1,000,000. For 
a modern bomber there must be a stockpile 
and maintenance list of 46,000 line items, 
compared with 6,400 similar items in World 
War I, and $800,000 worth of ground equip- 
ment, as compared with $78,000 worth pre- 
viously. 

A modern submarine costs over $44 million, 
eight times as much as a World War II type. 
The largest World War II aircraft carrier costs 
$80 million; today's atomic carrier will cost 
over $300 million. 

In the radar-atomic-missile age, all unit 
costs are continuing to soar. 
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This military striking power can be our 
downfall—not by any abuse of the power of 
its force—not by the corruption of our na- 
tional or military leaders—but by the simple 
operation of basic laws of economics. We, as 
a nation, must learn to build and maintain 
our Military Establishment within the limits 
of our economy to absorb its frightening 
cost. This challenge extends to us all. 

I want to lay side by side two striking 
truths which we must face and adjust to in 
the years ahead. 

1. Russia’s primary attack on us is not by 
war but in forcing us into programs 
beyond the capacity of our free economy, and 
in causing us to squander our great natural 
resources. They have succeeded in 
our national economy through excessive Goy- 
ernment spending. 

Since the Russians completed their first 
atomic explosion in 1949, we have appro- 
priated money for military programs in an 
atmosphere of fear. Our responsible military 
leaders lean all too far toward the attitude 
of asking for all that they can get. These 
two approaches must be stopped. 

2. Our military appropriations have 
reached their peak, Increased preparedness 
in terms of more planes, more tanks, more 
carriers, more missiles, more atamic weap- 
ons, better training, better equipment, and 
better careers for personnel are all going to 
depend on the leadership shown by our mili- 
tary themselves in careful planning and a 
more efficient spending of available funds. 
It is their duty and their responsibility. 

Congress has been told and the people have 
been told year in and year out that reduc- 
tions in military spending cannot be made 
without wrecking the Nation's safety and se- 
curity. 

This simply is not true. 

Every veteran who has served in our 
Armed Forces, and there are about 22,500,- 
000 now living, was appalled at the waste 
involved in military operations. They know 
this waste continues, They know a better 
job can be done—defense wise—when this 
waste is eliminated. 

The Congress has a degree of responsi- 
bility in connection with the overall cost of 
the military program. But they must rely 
on our responsible military leaders in learn- 
ing what is actually needed. 

The President has a high degree of re- 
sponsibility, but even President Eisenhower 
must depend on the recommendations of ad- 
mirals and generals. 

So the professional military man, the ca- 
reer officer, has a special and peculiar re- 
sponsibility with regard to economy and 
efficient planning. They have not fully ac- 
cepted this phase of their obligations. 

The Department of Defense has not fully 
accepted its responsibility for economy. Any 
department of Government asking for 8638 
billion a year must assume the primary and 
principal responsibility for maintaining a 
balanced economy in our Nation. 

It is of little value to criticize without 
giving constructive examples or suggestions. 
Here are some examples of yast savings which 
can be planned only by professional mili- 
tary men: 

1. At least some of the evils of useless 
duplication could be eliminated by military 
leadership through further unification of 
the three major branches of the military 
services. This duplication, the opposite of 
unification, is illustrated by our missile pro- 
gram. Each branch of the service has stout- 
ly insisted on a vast program of its own, 
regardless of the vast expense involved in 
such duplication. The services bid against 
each other in this narrow and 
field for the expensive materials, the limited 
number of industrial plants, and the small 
number of top-notch scientists who have be- 
come specialists in missiles. In this bidding 
against each other, they are running costs up 
for all. 
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These references do not discredit our pro- 
fessional military personnel, but they and 
the public must become aware of their new 
responsibility in this vast Military Estab- 
lishment that will be our burden for the 
foreseeable future. ~ 

2. We now have 2,800,000 men under arms 
in all of the services combined. The total 
cost of salaries and maintenance for this 
force is $10.5 billion per year. Substantial 
savings can come through an expanded and 
extensive system of active Reserves for all 
branches of the service. Under the active 
Reserve program, prior military training can 
be utilized and further training continued 
through operation of Reserve units near the 
homes of the men. The per-man cost is 
war less than in the active service. 

The times demand that our professional 
military leaders come forward with a strong 
and better Reserve program. This continuing 
challenge has not yet been met by our mili- 
tary leaders. 

3. As a part of this personnel plan, I think 
we must go even further in establishing a 
system of permanent military careers ex- 
tending from the lowest noncommis- 
sioned rank to the 5-star general. Through 
spreading the general popularity and appeal 
of such a career, we would eventually be able 
to abandon the peacetime selective service 


These, in brief outline, present some of the 
serious major problems for which some ef- 
fective solution must be found. 

We realize, however, that real and perman- 
ent peace can never be the fruits of any 
military , even though we must 
maintain the level of military preparedness 
necessitated by world conditions. I hope 
the Communist threat is ebbing because of 
the disillusionment of its unhappy people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

But the real hope for peace rests—not in 
armed might—but with the opportunity of 
freedom loving people everywhere to be free. 

Newly independent nations, assuming their 
rightful places in the family of nations—the 
world community—must have the protection 
to keep that freedom. Their people, through 
the increased economic opportunities of an 
independent government, must have the ex- 
perience of breathing freely. 

Through independence, economic and po- 
litical opportunities, and national respect, 
the desire for peaceful existence will become 
universal. On that day permanent peace 
will become a reality. This, as Americans, is 
our goal. 


“It’s Great To Live in Michigan” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, with 
great pride and immeasurable pleasure 
I invite all of my colleagues to join 
the 7,516,000 people of the State of 
Michigan in the observance of Michigan 
Week during May 19 to 25, 1957. 

This week has been set aside so that 
the people of this great State may re- 
fiect for a moment and realize that truly 
“It's great to live in Michigan.“ 

GoveERNOR’s PROCLAMATION 

Michigan is biessed with God-given re- 
sources and scenic beauty which have made 
it the “Water Wonderland.“ The 7 million 
citizens of Michigan are proud of their 
heritage, the spiritual foundations of our 
institutions, and of our many advantages in 
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education, culture, 


agriculture, industry, 
and recreation. 

The people of Michigan have gained wide 
recognition for their contributions to a bet- 
ter life and their leadership in all fields 
of endeavor. Our citizens are moving for- 
ward progressively with the spirit of our 
Founding Fathers in the creation of new 
frontiers that will enhance the livelihood 
of our people in years to come. 

Two long cherished dreams, the St. Law- 
rence seaway and the Mackinac Bridge, will 
soon be realized, opening new vistas of our 
Commonwealth for economic development. 
All of us should be proud of our achieve- 
ments, and in that pride should find 
strength to make ours an even more won- 
derful State. 

Therefore, I. G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
prociaim the week of May 19 to 25, 1957, 
as Michigan Week in Michigan, and appeal 
to all of our citizens to join the celebra- 
tion starting with the observance of our 
spiritual foundations on Sunday and con- 
cluding with recognition of our new fron- 
tiers on Saturday, so they will more fully 
appreciate our two beautiful peninsulas 
which are so abundant in human and nat- 
ural resources and unlimited opportuni- 
ties. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan this ist day of 
May in the year of our Lord, nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and. twenty-first. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 


House Concurrent Resolution 16 


Concurrent resolution urging the people of 
Michigan to take part in the observance 
of Michigan Week from May 19 to May 25, 
1957 
Whereas Michigan people haye a very deep 

feeling of pride in our State and in the com- 

munities which make it great; and 
Whereas we are blessed with a beautiful 

State of unparalleled resources, and with a 

people of ability, energy, and imagination to 

develop these resources for the good of all; 
and 

Whereas Michigan Week is a special time 
set aside each year to focus attention on 

Michigan—its heritage, its wealth, its spirit- 

ual, cultural, and material values; and 
Whereas investments in new plants and 

equipment have been greater than in any 
other State, thereby indicating Industry's 
faith in the future of our State; and 
Whereas Michigan is the hub of the great- 
est concentration of population and indus- 
trial markets in the United States; and 
Whereas in the fields of medicine, edu- 
cation, social work, religion, and science 

Michigan has produced leaders who have 

contributed to the betterment of man 

throughout the world; and 
Whereas Michigan workers have made the 

State a leader in skills and productivity, 

with Michigan leading the Nation in the 

value of manufactured products per work- 
er; and 

Whereas Michigan ranks first in the pro- 
duction of many industrial and food prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas Michigan’s farmers haye made 
the State one of the most self-sufficient food 
producers in the Nation, the leader in many 
agricultural products, and have made Michi- 
gan’s agricuiture the most diversified in the 

Nation; and 
Whereas many of Michigan’s cities are na- 

tionally and internationally known for the 

products they make; and 

Whereas Detroit is the most prosperous 
big city in America, with a median income 
of $5,700; and 

Whereas Michigan has the world’s largest 
supply of fresh water for industry and is a 
water vacatlonland bordered by 4 of the 5 
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Great Lakes, has the country's longest shore- 
line, contains more than 11,000 inland lakes 
and more than 36,000 miles of streams; and 
Whereas Michigan is the fastest growing 
State in the north-central United States with 
@ population estimated at 7,516,000; and 
Whereas the world-famed Mackinac Bridge 
scheduled to be completed this fall is an- 
other testimonial to progress in Michigan 
and will be an impressive gateway to the 
Upper Peninsula, which is rich in tourist at- 
tractions, timber, iron ore, copper, and 
numerous other important minerals: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature urge all people 
of Michigan to take part in the observance 
of Michigan Week, May 19 to May 25, 1957, 
a period in Which residents of our State and 
of other States may become better acquaint- 
ed with Michigan’s boundless advantages 
and opportunities in industry, natural re- 
regres agriculture, recreation, and cul- 
ure. 
Adopted by the senate April 10, 1957. 
I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house February 14, 1957. 
NORMAN E. PHILLES, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Report on Visit to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following text of my com- 
plete report on my recent visit to Poland 
during the congressional recess, A con- 
densed version of this report is contained 
in the report of the Special Study Mis- 
sion to Europe, which was released last 
week, of which I was a member. I also 
wish, at this time, to include my own 
recommendations on the question of 
economic assistance to Poland on which 
negotiations have been underway for 
some 3 months: 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, ON HIS Visrr ro 
Warsaw, POLAND, APRIL 25-28, 1957 


I. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


I arrived in Warsaw on Thursday evening, 
April 25, and departed Sunday morning, 
April 28. During the period April 26-27 I 
saw and interviewed all available officers 
of the American Embassy; all major Western 
newspaper correspondents; representatives 
of the Polish press; prominent members of 
the Polish Parliament (Sejm); as well as 
high-ranking officials of the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs, Foreign Trade, and Agri- 
culture. In all, 32 people were interviewed, 
and in virtually all cases the following ques- 
tions were asked: 

1. If American assistance is provided for 
Poland, how can we be sure that this as- 
sistance will benefit the Polish people? 

2. How can we be sure that such assist- 
ance will remain in Poland and not be 
siphoned off elsewhere? 

3. If assistance to Poland is successful in 
helping Poland to achieve its economic ob- 
jectives, will this in turn have a contagious 
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impact on other Eastern European coun- 
tries? 

4. What will be the most likely conse- 
quences if no assistance is provided? 

5. What will be the effects of American 


assistance on Poland's political develop- 


ment? 

6. How can aid to Poland be justified in 
terms of the national interest of the United 
States? 

A variety of more detailed and technical 
questions was asked of Embassy and Polish 
officials. The answers to these will be re- 
flected under my general observations, fol- 
lowing a composite response to each of the 
above six questions which I believe are of 
major importance in considering the issue 
of ald for Poland, 

The answer to the first question was, gen- 
erally, that it was not possible to separate 
the benefits of assistance to the Polish Gov- 
ernment from benefits to the Polish people 
themselves. Assistance from the West, spe- 
cifically from the United States, is necessary 
to reduce Poland's dependence upon the 
East for essential im Western aid is 
also necessary to increase Poland's internal 
levels of economic activity in a way which 
will improve consumption standards, espe- 
cially for the urban worker; and which will 
permit gradual decontrol by the State of 
important sectors of the Polish economy 
without exposure to unmanageable Inflation- 
ary pressures. Poland does not command 
the resources to accomplish this alone; it 
cannot depend upon Eastern countries to 
Satisfy these requirements in the interest of 
the planned reforms; it can therefore look 
only to the West. 

In response to the second question, all 
sources gave the unqualified answer that the 
arrangements concluded last November 19 
with the U. S. S. R. provided a measure of 
Independence for Poland which would insure 
that aid would not be compulsorily siphoned 
Out of Poland. Insofar as the Polish Goy- 
ernment is concerned, United States assist- 
ance through long-term credits is clearly an 
important factor in increasing domestic pro- 
duction, improving the standard of living, 
and thus contributing to internal political 
stability. 

The consensus in respect to the third 
Question was that if Poland is able to 
Strengthen her economic ties with the West, 
and thereby is able to continue with the 
relatively significant political and economic 
reforms already under way, other Eastern 
European countries would attempt to follow 
its course, ‘ 

The query on denial of aid produced re- 
sponses which differed in degree but not in 
Substance. It was generally acknowledged 
that the Polish economy is in a very shaky 
state. There is a critical shortage of invest- 
ment goods. The Government is having dif- 
ficulty in making a rational distribution of 
Available food supplies, There is a chronic 
shortage of consumer soft goods, and con- 
Sumer durables are particularly scarce, Coal 
Output has fallen sharply in the last 2 years, 
and there is widespread discontent among 
urban workers, which manifests itself at the 
Plant level by sporadic slow-downs and 
Strikes. By responding to ‘political pressure 
and putting wage reforms into effect before 
the supply situation warranted, the Gomulka 
regime is also facing the likelihood of seri- 
dus inflation. r 

What is needed, therefore, is a fairly size- 
able and immediate injection of outside re- 
Sources into the economy. 

In view of the number of factors involved, 
Of which American aid, though economically 
important, is only one, it is understandable 
that responses to the question of no aid” 
varied from statements that denial of aid 
Would be the direct cause of the collapse of 
the Gomulka regime to statements that this 
Would cause widespread discouragement and 
apathetic resignation to the fact that renewal 
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of ties with the most important Western 
nation was not possible.. It was clearly not 
feasible, in the brief time available, to probe 
more extensively into the question of how 
far public opinion in Poland has really seized 
upon the aid issue as an important psycho- 
logical symbol, the denial of which would 
have repercussions out of proportion to its 
true economic — significance. American 
sources considered that the psychological 
factor was of considerable importance; many 
Poles thought it of crucial importance. 

It was explicitly agreed among Americans 
and newspaper correspondents and implicitly 
suggested by many Poles that unless eco- 
nomic deterioration can be halted and unless 
Gomulka can push through his agrarian and 
industrial reforms, the regime is in consid- 
erable danger of collapse, possibly by late fall 
of this year. In view of the overwhelming 
superiority of Russian forces, there is little 
likelihood of an uprising such as occurred 
in Hungary, although revolt obviously cannot 
be fully discounted. On the other hand, 
the collapse of the regime would very clearly 
signal the end of the Polish experiment in 
relative freedom and the reimposition of a 
Stalinist regime with its concomitant appa- 
ratus of Soviet control. 

Concerning the effects of American assist- 
ance on Poland's political development, there 
was general agreement that Poland has al- 
ready reached the outer limits of political 
independence from the Soviet Union; and 
that, barring any shift in Russian policy, 
there would be no significant progress in the 
foreseeable future. It was also reaffirmed 
repeatedly that there was no intention of 
abandoning socialism; nor was there any 
likelihood that the authority of the Polish 
Communist party would be displaced. The 
only alternative is a Soviet-dominated Com- 
munist party. y 

The sixth question was asked only of Poles. 
The responses varied from descriptions of 
generalized benefits to suggestions of partic- 
ular economic advantages to the United 
States as a consequence of extending eco- 
nomic assistance. In general it was pointed 
out that there is more individual freedom in 
Poland today than in any other Eastern Euro- 
pean country. It was suggested, for example, 
that for the first time in modorn Polish his- 
tory no one is in prison on account of his 
political beliefs. It was stressed that it was 
in the United States interest to encourage 
this development wherever possible, since 
to the extent that political and economic 
stability were restored in Poland, Poland 
would in turn be in a stronger position to 
influence the maintenance of peace in the 
general Eastern European area. 

More specifically, it was suggested that it 
was in the United States interest to expand 
our commercial markets in Poland, and that 
in strengthening economic ties with Poland 
we would inevitably open the door to wider 
cultural contacts. 


II. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In my view, recent developments in Po- 
land represent an unanticipated and cou- 
regeous evolution toward national economic 
and cultural independence within the limits 
imposed by the geographical circumstances 
that Polish territory is a line of communica- 
tions between two Soviet Armies. Poland 
must, therefore, during the indefinite future 
remain within the Soviet orbit, 

I am also of the opinion that the Polish 
regime is convinced that post-World War II 
Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe, with its 
imposed police regimes and imposed Soviet 
economic doctrines, was primarily in the in- 
terests of future Russian security. It is on 
the basis of this conviction that the Gomulka 
regime is attempting to meet public pressures 
to liberalize domestic, religious, political, 
and economic life; but always in accordance 
with the premise that the United Workers 
Party (Communist) is the chosen political 
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instrument and that the ties with the Soviet 
Union are for some time to come indissoluble, 

On the international front this means no 
neutrality for Poland, and cotinued adher- 
ence to the Warsaw pact. On the domestic 
front this means a program for the abandon- 
ment of forced collections from the farms, 
the restoration of private shops, the intro- 
duction of quasi-private enterprise incentives 
in manufacturing, and the redirection of in- 
vestment to provide a more sensible balance 
between heavy industry and consumer-goods 
industry. 

In restoring the agricultural sector to a 
market economy, the Poles are making a 
drastic departure from Soviet economic doc- 
trine. If the Gomulka experiment is suc- 
cessful, and is permitted to succeed, it will 
be historically important for the western 
democracies as well as for all Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites carefully to evaluate, in the 
light of their respective national interests, 
the development in Poland of an independent 
economic system operating partly on the 
basis of private enterprise and individual in- 
centives, and partly on the basis of state 
ownership and control. This development 
is reported to be extremely disturbing and 
embarrassing to the Soviets, but the Poles 
appear to be convinced that Soviet inter- 
vention is unlikely as long as their military 
security ties with the U. S. S. R. are kept in- 
tact. Ultimately the Poles seem to see the 
possibility of a new era of peaceful coexist- 
ence,, with Poland assuming a leading role 
as arbiter between Eastern and Western 
Europe. : 

Following are some brief observations based 
on discussions relating to specific economic 
problems: 

1. Agriculture: The Gomulka regime is 
committed to discontinue forced collections 
of farm commodities. It Is also committed 
to de-collectivise farm lands, encourage co- 
operatives, and develop a method for return- 
ing farms to private ownership. Abandon- 
ment of forced collections is the most critical 
political requireemnt, but in order to accom- 
plish this the Poles estimate that they will 
need a 4-month reserve of wheat in order to 
discourage speculative hoarding and infla- 
tion, and to ensure essential consumption 
requirements. Ministry of Agriculture ofi- 
cials told me that this reserve should amount 
to 1.6 million metric tons, and that bread 
grains were probably the highest priority . 
item in the negotiations for American cred- 
its. They also said that the Government 
needed a 6-month lead-time from the 
acquisition of the reserve to the announce- 
ment of discontinuance of forced collections. 
Thus, if the reserve was complete by next 
January, they could make the announce- 
ment in July and dismantle the collection 
administration. There was some difference 
of opinion as to when Poland would again 
be self-sufficient in wheat production, but 
there was gencral agreement that imports 
would be necessary for several years. 

There is also a requirement for feed grains. 
During the past several years an imbalance 
has developed between the hog and cattle 
populations. Before the war the number of 
cattle exceeded the number of hogs; now 
the ratio is reversed. Feed grains are re- 
quired to restore the ratio to normal and to 
reduce the reliance of hog farmers on bread 
grains for feed. If successful in this field, 
the Poles expect not only to improve the 
domestic protein diet but also to increase 
their exports of meat, meat products, poultry 
and dairy products to Western Europe and 
England. 

2. Coal mining: The export from this basic 
industry has been falling off sharply. In 
1955 it was 25 million tons; 1956, 19 million; 
and this year is expected to drop to 14 mu- 
lion. Output has also been reduced due 
partly to the abandonment of required over- 
time and Sunday shifts, partly to the move- 
ment of labor away from the mines, and 
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partly to obsolescence of equipment and the 
necessity of opening up new mines. 

Mining equipment is needed for moderni- 
zation of old mines and for construction of 
new mines when current exploration has 
been completed, This year approximately 
50 percent of Polish exportable surplus will 
go to Eastern Europe and 50 percent to the 
West. 

If the modernization program is success- 
Tul and future coal production meets ex- 
pectations, domestic consumption and ex- 
ports will increase. The Poles maintain that 
present levels of exports to the East will 
remain about the same since Eastern Europe 
has not been able to satisfy Polish require- 
ments for producers durables, and that 
exports should increase to Western Europe 
since the latter is the main assured source 
of these requirements. 

3. Cotton textiles: This is a sick industry, 
especially in the Lodz area where there is 
serious underemployment and social unrest. 
The Poles estimate that their industry can 
utilize up to 120,000 metric tons of cotton 
annually. At present they are almost solely 
dependent upon the U. S. S. R. for imports, 
which have been amounting to about 95,000 
tons a year, with 70 to 75,000 coming from 
the U. S. S. R. and the remainder coming from 
Egypt as long-staple cotton and therefore 
unsatisfactory for their purposes. 

Again, cotton is a high-priority item in 
their stated requirements from the United 
States, and in order to insure their inde- 
pendence from Soviet supply, they need to 
augment their inventory at once and will 
have, in addition, an annual recurring re- 
quirement for United States cotton for a long 
time to come. 

With an improvement in the output of 
cotton textiles, the Poles are anxious to in- 
crease their exports of low-cost textiles to 
Africa and southeast Asia in return for 
essential raw materials imports. 

4. Foreign trade: In general, there has 
been a shift in Poland's trade relationships 
since 1954. Before World War II. Poland's 
trade was predominantly westward. But by 
1954, two-thirds of her trade was with East- 
ern Europe, 30 percent of which was with the 
Soviet Union. By 1956, however, 30 percent 
was with the Soviets, 30 percent with East- 
ern Europe, and 40 percent with the West. 
Poland is determined to increase her trade 
with the West, since this is the main reliable 
source of supply for the modern industrial 
equipment she needs, 

III. GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


Based upon my experience as a Foreign 
Service officer in Budapest in 1949, I can af- 
firmatively report that there is now a defi- 
nite “thaw” in Warsaw. There is extensive 
evidence of this. In 1953, for example, I 
was refused a visa to enter Poland. In 1957 
my visa application was filed in Washington, 
approved by Warsaw, and picked up in 
Vienna in less than a week's time. Passport 
and customs clearance at the airport was 
rapid and courteous. 

In Warsaw itself, the reconstruction effort 
has been, and is, impressive. Between 1939 
and 1944 the city was 70 percent destroyed. 
Of the destroyed sections, 75 percent has now 
been rebuilt. Reconstruction has been 
guided by one plan: To reproduce the prewar 
city exactly as it was. Even the medieval 
section has been duplicated as exactly as 
possible, This example of the depth and 
tenacity of Polish traditionalism and culture 
is interrupted by the freakish Soviet-bullt 
skyscraper, the Palace of Culture. The Poles 
resent this geological extrusion, but there 
is nothing that can be done about it. I was 
told, however, that the most popular event 
ever held in its largest auditorium was the 
time Glenn Miller’s orchestra played for a 
capacity audience of 3,000 plus hundreds of 
standees, 

Unlike other Eastern European cspitals, 
including East Germany, there are no visible 
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evidences of Soviet or of Communist Party 
propaganda, no red flags, no propaganda 
slogans across building fronts, no statues 
of Stalin, and no flag-decked superphotos. 
Even the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts (much 
in evidence) have switched from red to 
green neckerchiefs. ? 

Russian forces are nowhere in evidence, 
although I saw an occasional Polish unit 
marching in the streets. I was told that the 
Poles are about to abandon the Russian 
prototype uniform and return to the tradi- 
tional Polish army uniform. In general, I 
was told that the army was loyal to the re- 
gime even though the deputy chief of staff 
and other general officers are still Russian. 
All Russian officers have been eliminated 
from the navy and air force. The army, I 
was. informed, cannot be considered as a 
military asset to the Russians; on the con- 
trary, in the event of trouble with the West, 
it would be a liability. Any independent 
Polish action against Soviet pressure, how- 
ever, is limited to a period of about 2 weeks 
because of obsolete World War II equipment 
and Russian control of Polish logistics. 

Uniformed civilian police are in evidence 
but only with small sidearms. If security 
police are present in force, they are not 
identifiable. I was told that, since the thaw, 
Polish reaction against earlier police prac- 
tices is such that it Is difficult for police to 
effect routine arrests without running the 
risk of being stoned. 

The Parliament (Sejm) building has been 
reconstructed as it was before. Here again 
there is no evidence of Communist Party 
control. The only emblem, in the Sejm, be- 
hind the speaker's desk is the traditional 
Polish eagle. While the United Workers 
Party is in complete control when the Sejm 
votes, I was told that there is considerable 
multiparty give-and-take in closed sessions 
of parliamentary committees. The Poles also 
repeatedly expressed satisfaction with the 
newly won independence of their judiciary 
system. 

There was no reticence on the part of 
Polish officials about meeting me. On the 
contrary, the Embassy was able to arrange an 
impressive number of meetings on very short 
notice. Generally, the Poles were cool at 
first, but seemed genuinely friendly as dis- 
cussion developed. I assume that our con- 
versations were recorded, but aside from an 
obvious correctness in their references to the 
Soveit Union, they were quite willing to dis- 
cuss substantive issues. They are uniformly 
anxious to improve their cultural ties with 
the West and especially with the United 
States; and satisfaction was always expressed 
in the new Ford Foundation student-ex- 
change program. They are also anxious to 
retain the support of Communist China, and 
of Nehru. Both China and India fully 
backed their independence effort last fall by 
implication and they feel that this backing 
continues to constitute a powerful offset to 
more active Russian intervention in their 
affairs. z 

I should judge, however, that their cultu- 
ral orientation toward the West is para- 
mount. More than once, it was pointed out 
that Poland regained from Germany one-half 
of the territory lost to the U. S. S. R., thus 
moving the entire country westward and 
providing it with a much mfore homogeneous 
population than was the case prior to World 
War II. 

If the Poles have demonstrated their atti- 
tude toward Russia by successfully with- 
standing the imposition of Soviet cultural 
patterns, they are also still very bitter toward 
Germany, although there Is some evidence of 
relaxation in respect to East Germany. In 
response to a question, one high official said 
that, in his view, there was no solution to the 
German problem. A‘ 

On several occasions I inquired specifically 
as to the feasible extent of United States 
Official representation in Poland in connec- 
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tion with possible American economic assist- 
ance. The answers were always the same: 
Poland is seeking medium term, hard cur- 
rency credits, repayable in dollars. Her re- 
payment record has in the past been good, 
and will be again. It would be extremely 
embarrassing internationally and politically 
dificult internally, to admit the typical 
USOM and technical assistance teams. Be- 
cause of the nature of the loan request, and 
their intentions for its use (i. e., they have 
no intention whatsoever of reexporting the 
loans to the East) there was no need for, 
nor could they tolerate politically, numbers 
of end-use checkers roaming around the 
country. They all agreed, however, that tech- 
nicians required for the practical implemen- 
tation of their machinery and equipment im- 
port programs would be welcome. 

Finally, I should mention that Poland's 
reserves are at an all-time low, possibly 615 
million. This is extremely low for a country 
with a total volume of trade of better than 
$2 billion per year. The dollar drought is so 
severe that I was informed that any desire 
to reopen Polish consulates in the United 
States would be inhibited by their inability 
to provide the necessary dollars. In this 
connection, I inquired about possible plans 
to attract American tourists by improving 
their hotel and transportation facilities. 
Most Poles admitted that tourism could be 
an excellent source of dollars, but they also 
admitted that their hotel standards and 
transportation facilities were still far below 
acceptable Western standards and that it 
would be some time before they could devote 
an adequate share of their resources for 
tourist facilities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The question of economic assistance to 
Poland and (hopefully) to the other captive 
nations when circumstances permit must not 
be treated as an isolated example or even a 
series of such. It is foolish and shortsighted 
to think of repetitions of the present pro- 
gram for Poland which involve a process of 
scratching around and using several different 
existing authorizations to tot up funds suf- 
ficient for the contemplated purposes. 
Rather, there should be a separate Polish 
program of economic assistance which should 
be refended on its own merits and should 
stand or fail on the same. This would hold 
true for any other captive nation that was 
enabled to achieve a comparable degree of 
economic freedom. 

To the question: Should there be economic 
aid for Poland? the answer must be: Cer- 
tainly, to a limited degree. This opinion 
comes from one who has generally opposed 
foreign ald in any and all forms. It also 
comes from one who has always adhered to 
the policy of liberation, whether by evolu- 
tionary or revolutionary means, and who has 
advocated a policy by this Government of 
assisting either means by any and all re- 
sources at its disposal, 

To return to the specific question of Po- 
land, the desired aid is in two general forms: 
credit for the purchase of our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, specifically wheat and 
cotton, and a transfer to the Export-Import 
Bank of sufficient funds to enable the exten- 
sion of a line of credit for the purchase of 
modern mining machinery and other articles 
intended for increasing industrial and agri- 
cultural production. Authority for the sec- 
ond part already exists under the President's 
special fund; authority for the desired 
amount of the first part will exist when the 
Congress completes favorable action on the 
pending $1 billion surplus commodity legis- 
lation. 

In spite of the fact that the Poles, due 
to their own 5-year plan, have requested 
credit on at least a 3-year basis, the present 
extension should be on a year-to-year basis, 
subject to termination by either party with 
the minimum of notice. The tenure of the 
present Polish Government is extremely 
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uncertain, due to deteriorating economic 
conditions, and a successor to the Gomulka 
regime could conceivably be a customer with 
whom it would not be in our best interests 
to do business. 

The important thing to remember is that 
we are Not necessarily trying to bail the pres- 
ent government out of difficulties and prob- 
lems caused by practices of its predecessors 
but rather to show the Polish people them- 
Selves that they are not forgotten by the 
West and that they can count on us for a 
limited amount of economic assistance. It 
is significant that the Polish press has only 
discussed the current negotiations in the 
most general of terms and the average Pole 
has little, if any, idea of the amounts under 
consideration. The mere announcement of 
American ald, whether of $100 or $300 mil- 
lion would serve as a tremendous morale 
booster. That is the effect that we want to 
have on the Polish people who are after all, 
our chief concern. 

There should be certain conditions at- 
tached to the program. Long-range prob- 
lems, such as claims and pre-war debts, can 
be deferred unti? the existing atmosphere 
improves. However, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to request the Poles to establish a 
counterpart fund of zlotys or, at least, if the 
credit is to be repaid partially in zlotys, to 
earmark a part for local expenditures by our 
Government. Such a fund could be used 
to improve the very drastic housing problem 
that faces American personne! in Poland to- 
day. It could be used to assist local expenses 
of a student exchange program and other 
Costs of any expanded cultural interchange 
Policy (which the Poles allege they are most 
anxious for). Another condition might also 
be the maintenance of a favorable exchange 
Tate for American tourists, provided that 
&ccommodations and transportation are ex- 
Panded sufficiently in this direction. There 
could and should be a definite agreement 
for the importation of private relief packages 
(regarding customs duties) from this country 
into Poland. There might even profitably be 
some settlement of the troublesome matter 
of dual nationality claims which have pre- 
vented the emicration of large numbers of 
Poles claiming American citizenship. 

It is not believed that the Poles would 
agree at this time to the presence of numer- 
dus American personnel in connection with 
& program of economic aid. It is felt, how- 
ever, that there would be no objection to the 
Sending of qualified technical experts in con- 
nection with the coal-mining machinery and 
similar importations. This should definitely 
be a part of the final agreement reached. 

Ald to Poland is definitely in the nature of 
A calculated risk. For this reason, the initial 
umount should be relatively small and sub- 
ject to immediate stoppage. But the possi- 
bilities of the moral impact on the Polish 
People cannot be overestimated. Moreover, 
the obvious anxiety of the Polish government 
to free itself from economic subservience to 
the Soviet Union represents a trend that 
should only be encouraged. At worst, we will 
have gambled and lost $100 million. At 

st, we will have exploited a chink in the 
Soviet armor that could be more adyantage- 
Ous to us than even Tito rift. It was gen- 
erally agreed that other satellites would 
attempt to follow Poland's example, if suc- 
cessful, 

The question is often raised regarding 
economic negotiations and general questlons 
Of trade between Poland and Communist- 
dominated countries of the Far East, such as 
Red China and North Vietnam. The actual 
amount of Polish trade with these two coun- 
tries is relatively small and consists of Polish 
exports of manufactured products in ex- 
change for the same agricultural commodi- 
ties which Poland is now endeavoring to 
Obtain from the United States. To the extent 
that the United States can supply alternate 
Sources of supply of these commodities, it 
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will relieve Poland's dependence on the Com- 
munist bloc for these yital commodities. 

It is also a favorite question as to why we 
should, through aid to Poland, relieve the 
Soviet Union of any economic burden on 
the Soviet bloc which the Poles may have 
represented in the past. Rather than say 
that the Poles were a drain on the Soviets, 
the converse would be more correct. Be- 
cause Poland was forced to sell coal to the 
Soviet Union at a price considerably below 
the world market and, as a consequence, 
suffered a loss of natural resources exceeding 
$600 million during the last several years. 
The Poles now appear to have achieved a 
much greater degree of economic independ- 
ence in this respect and it would appear to 
be in our best interests to assist them to 
maintain this position. 

Our policy of liberation suffered a near- 
disastrous setback last fall by our failure to 
assist the Budapest rebels, We can do little 
or nothing to assist liberation by revolution. 
We do have an opportunity, in Poland, to 
assist in a policy of liberation by evolution. 
We may gamble and lose but it is worth the 
risk. If we remain passive in the face of the 
present trend in Poland, limited as it is, 
we might as well discard the entire concept 
of liberation and accept the idea of coexist- 
ence between the free and slave worlds. It 
is for the foregoing reasons that I would 
support a program of economic assistance 
to Poland, subject to the foregoing condi- 
tions. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr, HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I include 
a copy of the letter I received from the 
president of the Frederick County Board 
of Education. This letter was addressed 
to the President of the United States 
and contains information of which I am 
sure many Members of Congress have 
not been aware. 

The letter follows: 

FREDERICK COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
May 14, 1957. 

My Dear Ma. PresipenT: I listened with 
great interest to your television broadcast, 
May 14. One statement I heartily agree, 
there is a need for Federal aid to education, 
not money, but in the procurement of steel 
for school buliding. 

We have here in Frederick County $2 mil- 
lion in funds which would pay for a junior- 
senior high school. Steel for this building 
was ordered in May 1956. To date the struc- 
tural steel has still not arrived, throwing 
completion of building at least a year behind 
schedule. We were informed by Dietrich 
Brothers, of Baltimore, Md., supplier of steel, 
this Is no exception as it is taking place all 
over the country. Our situation was further 
aggravated by the fact that Government or- 
ders, some even nonessential, have taken 
priority over all private shipments, even 
schools. Among the private orders, race 
tracks, grocery stores, and others who pay 
cash premiums for steel have been allowed 
to take precedent over schoo] needs, where 
public funds cannot be used to pay pre- 
miums. 

Mr. President, here is the real need for 
Federal aid, first restrict indiscriminate use 
of Federal priority, and secondly creating 
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a priority system for school construction 
above that of private commercial enter- 
prises. I personally feel that money aids to 
education are unsound and unwise and if 
you want to help, the aforementioned is very 
desirable. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN F. RHODFRICK, 
President. 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. . Speak- 
er, I am submitted for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an editorial 


which appears in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Thursday, May 16, 1957, en- 
titled: “Ike Is Persuasive—But Not 
Enough.” In my judgment this is an 
excellent discussion of the problems in- 
volved in considering the proposed Fed- 
eral budget. 

The editorial follows: 

Ine Is Persvssive—Bout Nor ENOUGH 

The President’s appeal to the Nation in 
behalf of his record $71.8 billion budget was 
a calm, sincere, and impresive performance, 
It was shorn of politics, at times eloquent. 
Yet Mr. Eisenhower was not suasive enough 
to accomplish his purpose. 

The budget cutters in Congress will not 
be deterred by the White House speech. Nor 
is the President's budget exposition likely 
to curb public insistence for a brake on 
the new Federal spending spurt. 

The immediate comment of Capitol Hin 
leaders, Democrat and Republican, showed 
the same lines of cleavage that existed be- 
fore the Eisenhower talk. Democratic chiefs 
are determined to reduce the huge spend- 
ing schedule; so are many members of the 
GOP, including- Senate Minority Leader 
KNOWLAND, 

The reason for this opposition to the Ike 
budget is not because he went to the people 
over the heads of Congress. It is because 
Members of Senate and House recognize a 
wide demand among constituents for a halt 
to bigger vistas of new and expanded Fed- 
eral costs. 

Mr. Eisenhower concentrated most of his 
argument upon costs for defense, which to- 
tal some $41 billion under the budget pro- 
gram. This was to be expected. 

United States defense is a policy no one 
wants or should dare to imperil. It is, there- 
fore, the best talking point to bolster the 
budget. Also it is the area in which heavy 
cuts could most easily be made. There is 
obvious danger in this, as the President 
cogently noted. 

The price of peace, as he warned, is high. 
No prospect looms for immediate relaxation 
of international tensions between the Com- 
munist East and the free West. The coun- 
try grievously erred before in slashing its 
military. Said Mr. Eisenhower: A good de- 
fense is not a cheap defense.” 

No intelligent American wants to jeopar- 
dize the Nation’s defenses, whether such 
action be a fearful or a needless le. 
The country is with the President to a man 
in that policy, 

But Mr. Eisenhower did not touch on 
the fact that every knowledgeable person in 
Washington knows exists in the Defense Es- 
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tablishment—its wastes, extravagances, du- 
plications, failure to unify. 

Certainly bombers, nuclear-fueled subs, 
and jet fighters cost more than outdated 
implements. And we must have the best. 

Yet in more than 4 years the administra- 
tion has done little or nothing to unify 
the extravagant purchasing systems of the 
different military arms, which the Hoover 
Commission said long ago could save $4,500,- 

The President made no mention of support 
for the administration’s own Cordiner Com- 
mittee report, which outlined ways of cur- 
tailing the costly turnover in military man- 
power and predicted a saving of $5 billion a 
year within 5 years. 

Perhaps firm backing for such programs 
would not materially lower the military 
budget for next year. But a uniform pro- 
curement program could help much within 
the next 18 months, 

White House pledge to cut back these 
wasteful practices could have given evidence 
the mushrooming, neediess costs of defense 
would be stopped. The new budget for the 
military and other defense purposes is in ex- 

‘cess of $2 billion above this year's. 

The military is not the only category in 
which Washington expenses could be sub- 
jected to savings. Of 22 major categories in 
the budget, aside from military functions, 
every department and office has got a hiked 
allotment of from $1 million for the Presi- 
dent's office to 6470 million for health and 
welfare—except 4, and 1 of the 4 is the 
Post Office Department for which budgeteers 
anticipate a $654 million postal rate increase. 

After listening to Mr. Eisenhower on Tues- 
day night, millions must have been con- 
vinced that while he is worrled about hazard 
to defense allotments, he is disturbed him- 
self about the size of this budget. - 

Congress should be careful with its paring 
knife, but it will and should use it on this 
distended budget. 


Tax Relief for Professional Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 — 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
the Reverend Robert F. Drinan, S. J., 
dean of the Boston College Law School, 
which appeared in the May 11, 1957, issue 
of America; 

Tax RELIEF FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN 
(By Robert F. Drinan) 

Ever more frequently, employers and em- 
ployees are entering into insurance arrange- 
ments under which both parties pay a desig- 
nated amount into a fund which bears in- 
terest and in due course provides an annuity 
to the retired employee. Even our dread- 
fully underpaid college professors participate 
at some universities in retirement plans to 
which the institution and the professor each 
contribute annually 5 percent of the latter’s 
salary. This contribution is deductible as a 
business expense to the employer and is non- 


taxable to the employee—until of course, he 


Senet begins to recelve income from the 
plan. 

While some 20 million American employees 
share in various plans like this, the 10 million 
self-employed persons in America haye no 
such benefits. The absence of a pension plan 
is especially disadvantageous to self-employed 
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physicians and lawyers, whose income begins 
relatively late in life, rises to a peak rather 
quickly and then tends to decline. These 
individuals must pay high Federal income 
taxes on their peak income in the years 
when it is received, with no possibility of in- 
vesting 10 percent of it annually in a tax- 
exempt pension plan. 

To achieve the same tax status for the Na- 
tion's self-employed as for those who are 
employed by others, Representatives EUGENE 
J. Keocu, Democrat, New York, and THOMAS 
A. JENKINS., Republican, Ohio, have intro- 
duced H. R.9 and 10. These proposals would 
allow every self-employed individual to place 
10 percent or 85,000, whichever is less, of 
his annual income in an approved trust 
fund and have this sum tax-free until with- 
drawn. There would be a lifetime maximum 
contribution of $100,009 and some special 
concessions for those who are over the age of 
55 when they begin to contribute to a pen- 
sion plan. 

The American Medical Association and the 
American Bar Association, along with many 
other professional groups, have gone on 
record in favor of the Jenkins-Keogh bills. 
These organizations feel that there is a 
serious inequity in our present tax laws, in 
that self-employed persons cannot establish 
retirement savings programs that will enjoy 
the same tax exemption as qualified plans 
established by employers for employees. 

Indeed every one seems to be in favor of 
the Jenkins-Keogh proposals except the 
United States Treasury Department. In its 
drive for all available funds the Treasury is 
understandably reluctant to bless a scheme 
which, according to various’ estimates, will 
cost the Government from $100 million to 
$320 million a year in revenue. Treasury 
officials have admitted, however, the tax dis- 
advantages of the self-employed under exist- 
ing law. 

President Eisenhower in his 1952 campaign 
stated that the self-employed had been for- 
gotten and pledged his support to legislation 
that would allow a reasonable tax deduc- 
tion for money put aside by them for their 
own savings. 

In May 1956, England abolished the dis- 
crimination against the self-employed by al- 
lowing such persons to contribute annually 
10 percent of their income, but not more than 
£500 each year, to a tax-exempt retirement 
fund. Self-employed pharmacists, architects, 
physicians, dentists, accountants, and many 
similar groups in this country are seeking 
from our Government the privilege accorded 
to their opposite numbers in England. Their 
request deserves our sympathetic considera- 
tion, the principle behind the Jenkins- 
Keogh proposal merits endorsement. 


Speech of the Honorable Ben F. Jensen 
Before the 44th National Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, May 17, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
made by me before the 44th national 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, May 17, 1957, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
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Mr. President and fellow Americans, I 
consider it an honor to speak to the mem- 
bers of this organization who do so very 
much for the development of America 
through the protection of our natural re- 
sources. 

The proper development of our great river 
valleys, such as the great Missouri Valley, Is 
& national must, but it must be done in such 
a way as to assist in the perpetuation of our 
American way, and for the benefit of the 
people everywhere, and without infringement 
on our private enterprise system of govern- 
ment, which has made our country great. 

I was asked to talk about public works 
appropriations, and I most certainly will do 
just that, but possibly in a different light 
than most of you might expect. Neverthe- 
less, the things I will point out will, I am 
sure, have a great and constant bearing on 
the amount of funds Congress will ap- 
propriate for public works in the future. 

The term “public works,“ as you know, 
covers a great many important Federal ac- 
tivities, navigation and harbor improvements, 
hydroelectric power dams, irrigation, recla- 
mation, flood control, and atomic energy, 
for both war and peace. Therefore, the 
manner in which all these important activi- 
ties of Government are handled might well 
determine the future of America. Hence, 
my responsibilities, and yours as members 
of this fine organization, cannot and must 
not be taken lightly. As good Americans, 
there are certain guideposts that must be 
followed to make sure that we achieve the 
desired results in all our doings. 

You may ask what exactly does all this 
have to do with public works. My answer is 
“everything,” for unless the American peo- 
ple are satisfied with the way public works 
are administered and paid for, the day will 
come when the people will demand of their 
servants’ in Congress that public works ap- 
propriations be cut to the bone, and re- 
member that what the people want they 
generally get. I don't have to tell you that 
the great majority of the thinking Ameri- 
ean people today are economy minded, hence 
they will demand genuine national values 
for the money we spend for public works, 
along with all other expenditures of their tax 
dollars. And believe me, no one is more 
aware of that fact today than are the 
servants of the people, and which I ani glad 
to say is having good effect. 


HARBORS AND NAVIGATION 


Now let us get right down to cases. First, 
let us take a good look at harbor improve- 
ments for which we are spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually for the im- 
provement of dock facilities and for the 
dredging and deepening of harbors to ac- 
commodate barges and large ships for the 
benefit of wealthy, foreign water-carrier 
companies, as well as our own, and without 
$1 of reimbursement and little tax return 
into our Federal Treasury, while our rall- 
roads build, improve and maintain their own 
rights-of-way, rails and facilities, and pay a 
heavy county, State, and Federal tax, and 
our truckers pay heavy licenses to use the 
highways. So, to my way of thinking, this 
is a glaring example of inequality, and the 
time will surely come when the American 
people will demand that either we cut such 
expenditures to the bone, or that water- 
carriers pay at least a part of the expenses 
for navigation and harbor improvements. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Having been a member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee for 15 sessions of 
Congress, which first acts on requests for 
funds to build hydroelectric and multi- 
purpose dams, I feel that I have a pretty good 
idea as to where such dams should be built 
in order that the greatest benefit can be 
realized for the dollars expended. During 
that time I have personally inspected most 
of the proposed dam sites, along with other 
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members of the Committee, before Congress 
appropriate funds for actual construction, in 
order to ascertain the feasibility of such po- 
posed projects by personal contacts with the 
opponents and proponents of the proposed 
project. 

I hasten to give due credit to the United 
States Army Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation by saying that generally speak- 
ing we found the information given to the 
committee by the officials of these two Fed- 
eral agencies to be accurate and factual. 
While it is true that most of the tax dollars 
we spend for hydroelectric production are 
returned to the United States Treasury over 
a period of years, which term is normally 50 
years, very often private utilities are ready, 
willing and able to build such facilities with 
their own shareholders’ money, and like all 
other private businesses, they pay heavy 
State and Federal taxes, which lightens the 
tax burden of all the people and squares with 
our private enterprise system of government. 
No tax of any sort is paid on revenues from 
Tederally build dams. 

We must be mindful of the fact that about 
4 million good American citizens own all the 
private utilities in the United States, and 
that they pay almost $1 billion in Federal 
income tax into our United States Treasury 
annually, and over half a billion dollars in 
local, county and State taxes annually from 
power revenues. Of course, every user of 
Privately produced electric power pays his 
share of this tax when he pays his electric 
Power bill. But let us not forget that it 
comes back to him in helping pay for schools, 
roads, ètc, and that private electric rates 
have increased much less in cost than any 
Other commodity, due primarily to the enor- 
maus increase in electric consumption, 
Modernized facilities and efficint manage- 
ment. 

During the past several years much has 
been sald and written pro and con about 
Helis Canyon, which is a current issue. Let 
Us take a quick look at the facts. 

The proponents of the high Hells Canyon 
Dan want Congress to spend several hundred 
million dollars of all the American taxpay- 
ers! money to build a hydropower producing 
dam, so that the people in that area might 
have tax free, hence cheaper electric power, 
at all the American people’s expense. The 
Idaho Power Co., a company owned by thou- 
Sands of American people in every walk of 
Ute wants to build three lower dams, and in 
fact has already started with its own money 
under a Federal licenee by the Federal Power 
Commission, to build the lower dams, which 
Will produce almost as many kilowatts of 
Power as the high dam. And it Is reliably 
estimated that they will pay Federal taxes 
into your United States Treasury, during the 
50-year period, over 8240 million. 

Now why do I talk about that controversial 
issue here today? Simply because it pin- 
Points my contention that unless we keep 
Private taxpaying enterprise in business, the 
day will come, and possibly sooner than some 
People expect, when our United States Treas- 
ury will be so completely empty that few 
dollars will be available for river and harbor 
development, or flood control, or even to pay 
old-age and veteran pensions, to say nothing 
about paying other necessary Federal obli- 
gations, After the Fabian Socialists of Eng- 
land, who masqueraded as the Liberal Party, 
Kot control of most of the electric energy in 
England, the rest of the socialization of Eng- 
land was a push-over, for he who controls the 
electric power of most any nation in this 
electric age can control that nation com- 
Pletely, and make no mistake about it. Iam 
Sure, however, that because of the good sense 
Of the American people, that will not hap- 
Pen here, but let us be sure. 
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IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


Even though I represent a district outside 
of the 17 western reclamation States, I long , 
ago took the position, after seeing the 
parched deserts of the Western States, that 
water was indeed liquid gold to the people 
of that great area. And because Federal ap- 
propriated funds for irrigation and reclama- 
tion are over a period of years paid back in 
annual installments to the Federal Treasury, 
and because the records will show that after 
such projects are in full operation, Federal 
taxes from the irrigators’ profits run into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
and because the crops raised on such irri- 
gated lands have contributed less than 2 per- 
cent to our farm crop surpluses, I am sure 
that, my support of irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects has been fully justified. I may 
sey, too, that were it not for the vegetables 
raised on such irrigation projects, our vege- 
tables would be costing us at least twice 
what they are today. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Because every section of America has now, 
or has had in the past a flood problem, ap- 
propriated funds for flood control are not 
reimbursable, however, municipalities and 
counties do furnish land, build bridges, etc., 
in all cases where the Federal Government 
spends the taxpayers’ money for flood-con- 
trol projects, when such projects directly 
benefit the people of a respective area, and 
often local participation amounts to a con- 
siderable sum. In fact, I am happy to say 
that quite often the local governments will 
contribute more than is required of them in 
order to prove the need for Federal aid, 
which shows good faith and appreciation. 
May I say here and now that where such is 
the case, those projects receive special and 
sympathetic consideration by the members 
of the Appropriations Committee, for most 
of the members of the committee try to save 
the taxpayers’ dollars wherever and when- 
ever it is proper and possible to do so. May 
I suggest that your organization pass out 
that word to your people. 

How well I remember the terrible devas- 
tating floods which occurred almost an- 
nually on the Missouri River before the 
dams were built upstream and before the 
farmers in that great watershed, one-sixth 
of the area of the United States of America, 
contoured and terraced their tillable land. I 
am sure that never again will such floods 
occur on that river. The Army engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, working in co- 
operation with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, will eventually solve sll or most of our 
flood problems. Their efforts and accom- 
plishments have already almost completely 
solved the flood problems of many river 
valleys, such as ours in the Missouri River 
Valley. Your organization has greatly as- 
sisted in this important task, and has given 
other organizations like yours inspiration 
and guidance, 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Possibly atomic energy has not as yet been 
discussed to any great degree by your organ- 
ization, but nonetheless, all of you ss Amer- 
icans are vitally concerned with its potential 
as an instrument of good or evil. To most 
Americans it is a baffling, unknown quantity, 
so to speak. However, we all know of its 
frightening destructive power as a weapon 
of war, and we are gradually learning of its 
use as a useful commodity for the develop- 
ment of power, and for many other purposes, 
including possible cures for human ailments. 
It has great possibilities for peaceful pur- 
poses. 


As I sit in Public Works Committee hear- 
ings and listen to members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and their scientists ex- 
plain quite in detail to us, and mostly off the 
record, as most of their testimony is classi- 
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fied, which means highly secretive, I like 
every member of the committee am im- 
pressed to say the least by their keen knowl- 
edge of every phase in the meticulous prep- 
aration of manufacturing and harnessing the 
atom, always conscious of the great respon- 
sibility which is theirs, not only for the 
safe and speedy development of a war bomb, 
but to a greater degree for all of us as a 
blessing to humanity as a peacetime com- 
modity. Were it not for the unbounded trust 
I have in the ability and integrity of these 
great and devoted patriotic Americans, I 
would shudder to contemplate the ultimate 
results. Like a ferocious, wild horse in the 
hands of a tenderfoot, it is a dangerous ar- 
ticle; but in the hands of experts it can 
be tamed and trained to serve its master, 

Our Atomic Energy Commission and their 
scientists are thoroughly schooled and 
trained in the art of nuclear sciences, and 
I say to you again, I trust them to carry 
on effectively, safely and sanely for the bene- 
fit of all our peoples who have it in their 
hearts to be free. But here again we find 
people in high places who advocate and con- 
tend that the Congress should appropriate 
several hundred million dollars annually to 
build every kind of atomic reactor for peace- 
ful uses, especially for the generation of me- 
chanical power to eventually replace hydro 
and steam electric power, and again such 
plants would be free of Federal taxes, in 
spite of the fact that private taxpaying in- 
dustry is ready, willing and able to build 
the atomic reactor plants for peaceful pur- 
poses, the revenues from which would bs tax- 
able, if the Government will underwrite all 
after the first $60 million of accident claims, 
with full Federal tion and supervision 
ss aaa ala ado Atomic Energy Commis- 

on. 

FEDERAL TAX-FREE BUSINESS 

In spite of the fact that our United States 
Constitution provides that taxation shall be 
uniform, tax free—and in some instances in- 
terest free—business institutions, supported 
with Federal funds, have driven and will con- 
tinue to drive Federal taxpaying, private 
competitors to the wall. This situation 
must be corrected to ward off the evil day 
of national bankruptcy and its customary 
aftermath of national socialism. 

How long, I ask, for example, could the 
farmers of one State stay in business if the 
farmers of a neighboring State were fur- 
nished by the Federal Government all the 
money needed to buy farms, stock, and equip- 
ment, interest free and tax free? The re- 
sult, of course, would be that the taxpaying, 
interest-paying farmers would soon be driven 
to the wall by being forced to sell their prod- 
ucts at a far below cost price at the market- 
place. If that should occur,even present farm 
prices would look high. So, again I plead 
with every good American to think twice be- 
fore he or she supports any program which 
will cripple Federal taxpaying, private enter- 
prise—from the farmer to the corner grocer 
to industry—whose revenue is so desperately 
needed by our United States Treasury, if for 
no other reason. ; 

In conclusion may I say with all the sin- 
cerity and force at my command, that it 
will take the combined efforts of every Amer- 
ican who wants to preserve our free insti- 
tutlons—our American heritage, if you 
please—to be ever on guard to see that tax- 
paying, private enterprise continues to op- 
erate here, always remembering that the 
power to not tax is also the power to destroy. 

And so I beg of you to realize fully that 
unless great care is exercised in line with 
the warnings I have here so humbly and sin- 
cerely expressed, it may not be too far in 
the distant future when the peoples will no 
longer have the funds to carry on the much 
needed public works in which you are so 
greatly and properly interested. Thank you. 
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Special Charge to Grand Jury Delivered by 
Judge Henry Ellenbogen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure many Members of the Congress 
will remember former Congressman 
Henry Ellenbogen, of Pennsylvania, who 
voluntarily retired from the Congress in 
1938 to become judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa, 

To add to the good record he had as 
a legislator, Judge Ellenbogen has since 
through the years gained an extremely 
excellent reputation as a jurist. His ex- 
traordinary sense of justice, good judg- 
ment, and tolerance have been evident 
again and again. 

I am certain the Members of the 
House will be glad to know that Judge 
Ellenbogen has recently put his energies 
toward bringing an end to the terrible 
afflictions caused by the traffic in and 
sale of narcotic and habit-forming drugs, 
and I would like to call attention to the 
special charge to the May term grand 
jury convening Monday, May 6, 1957, 
delivered by Judge Ellenbogen on this 
subject. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rxconbp I include the text of this 
charge to the grand jury as it appeared 
in the Pittsburgh Legal Journal of May 
13, 1957: 

SPECIAL CHARGE To THE Mar TERM GRAND 
JURY CONVENING MONDAY, May 6, 1957 
(Delivered by the Honorable Henry Ellen- 

Bogen, Judge of the court of common pleas 

of Allegheny County, Pa.) 

DOPE! THE CRIME OF ALL CRIMES 

T want to call your special attention to the 
crime of all crimes, the traffic in and sale of 
narcotic and habit-forming drugs, generally 
called dope, 

I will not repeat here today what I have 
said to the April term grand jury, but will 
bring to your attention other features which 
illustrate the great evil of dope and the 
great danger that it presents to our young 
and adult population, and to society in gen- 
eral, 

A subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
elgn Relations of the Senate of the United 
States, under the chairmanship of the ven- 
erable Senator George of Georgia, stated, on 
July 9, 1956, that “it was surprised and 
shocked at the extent and far-reaching ef- 
fect of the illicit dope traffic in the United 
States, and concluded that narcotic addic- 
tion and the dope traffic constitutes one of 
the most serious problems facing the Na- 
tion.” 

It is Important that you should know 
these matters in connection with the cases 
that will come before you. 

COMMUNIST CHINA IS THE SOURCE 

Since the Communist revolution in China, 
subversion of the Western World through 
dope addiction is an established aim of Com- 
munist China. The Chinese Communists 
are deluging the Western World with heroin. 
They have reactivated the narcotic plant at 
Mukden, Manchuria, which is the world’s 
largest narcotic plant. The Mukden plant 
alone can produce 50 tons of heroin a year. 
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They have also opened other plants manu- 
facturing heroin in China, 

According to statistics compiled by the 
United Nations, about 11,500 tons per year 
of opium are distributed every year through 
illegal channels. 

The aim of Communist China is twofold. 
It is (1) to obtain dollars and other foreign 
exchange, and (2), to undermine and de- 
moralize susceptible individuals in the West- 
ern World. 

The special target of the world dope traffic 
is the United States. The United States has 
more narcotic addicts, both in total num- 
bers and in percentage of population than 
any of the other countries in the Western 
World. In fact, the United States has more 
drug addicts than all of the other western 
nations combined. 


SIXTY THOUSAND DRUG ADDICTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The most reliable estimates are to the 
effect that there are today a total of at least 
60.000 drug addicts in the United States. 

The illicit narcotic traffic feeds on the truly 
fantastic profits which it brings. It has 
been estimated that heroin purchased today 
in the illicit markets of Europe or Asia for 
$2,000 may bring as much as $600,000 when 
finally cut, packaged, and sold in the United 
States. 

As r marihuana the profits are 
equally fantastic, Marihuana can be bought 
for between $10 and $15 on the Mexican 
market. When rolled into cigarettes, it re- 
talls on the illegal market for about $1,200, 
at the price of $1 for each cigarette. 

The total illicit traffic in narcotics is esti- 
mated to be about $600 million a year. 


DEUG ADDICTION AMONG THE YOUTH 


A minimum of 13 percent of the addicts in 
the United States are less than 21 years of 
age. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of Juveniles concerned, because juve- 
nile courts, as a rule, do not report to the 
United States Bureau of Narcotics. But it 
is certain that In the larger centers of popu- 
lation the percentage of juvenile addiction 
is far greater. For instance, a survey con- 
ducted in Chicago in 1952 revealed 5,000 
known addicts, of which one-third or more 
were under the age of 21 years. 

Ninety percent of those under 21 years of 
age are addicted to heroin. 

The number of arrests of juveniles for vio- 
lation of the narcotic-drug laws has been 
steadily increasing. The Uniform Crime Re- 
ports for the United States, issued by the 
FBI, show 160 arrests for narcotic-drug vio- 
lations of juveniles under 18 years of age in 
1954; 249 such arrests in 1955; and 292 such 
arrests in 1956—an increase in that age group 
of 8244 percent In 3 years. In the case of 
juveniles under 21 years of age, there were 
802 such arrests for the year 1954; 881 such 
arrests for the year 1955; and 980 arrests for 
the year 1956—an increase of 20 percent in 
that age group in 3 years. If we consider 
persons under 25 years of age, we find 2,391 
such arrests for 1954; 47/7 such arrests for 
1955; and 2,692 such arrests for 1956—an in- 
crease of 12 percent in that age group in 
3 years. As you can see, the greatest in- 
crease is in the youngest age group. Chil- 
dren of the tender age of 11 years have been 
found to be addicted, 

In 1954 and 1955 the percentage of persons 
under 25 years of age, arrested for violations 
of the narcotic-drug laws, remained station- 
ary, to wit, 30 percent. But in 1956 there was 
a 1-percent (0.9) increase In this age group. 

In Pittsburgh there were 135 arrests for 
violations of the narcotic laws in 1956; 35 
arrests for investigation on suspicion of vio- 
lation of the narcotic laws. Forty-seven 
persons were arrested as peddlers or pushers 
of narcotics. For the first 344 months in 
1957, up to April 18, 1957, there were 46 ar- 
rests in Pittsburgh for violations of the Nar- 
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cotic Act; 7 arrests were for investigation; 
12 were arrested as peddlers or pushers. 


DRUG ADDICTION IS LIKE A CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 


The most dangerous aspect of the problem 
of narcotics and habit-forming drugs is that 
it is comparable to a contagious disease. 
There is confilct about some of the phases 
of narcotic addiction between the law- 
enforcement agencies and some medical 
experts. But there is no confiilct on that 
point. All medical authorities agree that 
one of the worst features of drug addiction 
is the fact that addicts addict others, It is 
generally believed that every addict eventu- 
ally infects at least four other persons, usu- 
ally among his friends and associates. Once 
addicted, permanent cures are difficult and 
infrequent, Of those treated at Federal in- 
stitutions, only 15 percent remained free of 
drugs. Eighty-five percent sooner or later 
returned to the drug habit. 

The cost of drug addiction is fantastically 
high. The average drug addict must spend 
from $50 to $100 per week to obtain the drugs 
to satisfy his craving. Since few individuals 
can afford such sums, most drug addicts 
eventually resort to crime. Male drug ad- 
dicts will commit burglary, robbery, holdups, 
and many other crimes, including murder, 
to obtain the funds that they need to buy 
dope. The female dope addict usually be- 
comes a prostitute, 

It is startling to read the reports of the 
experts on the number of crimes caused by 
drug addicts. Some authorities estimate 
that as much as 50 percent of all crimes are 
attributable to the illegal traffic in narcotic 
and habit-forming drugs. A more conserva- 
tive estimate, and, we believe a more correct 
estimate, is that such traffic is responsible 
for perhaps as high as 25 percent of all crimes 
committed. 

Whatever the percentage may be, there can 
be no doubt that any substantial reduction 
in the dope traffic and in the number of drug 
addicts would bring about a substantial re- 
duction in crime. 

Drug addiction causes very definite changes 
in the nervous system and in the body and 
brain of the addict. If continued, it even- 
tually wrecks his body and destroys his per- 
sonality. 

MURDER ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


The narcotic traffic has been aptly de- 
scribed as murder on the installment plan, 
and the pusher or peddler of dope, as a 
killer on the installment plan. 

I have given you these facts in order to 
acquaint you with the serious problems cre- 
ated by the illegal traffic in narotic and 
habit-forming drugs. With the aid and as- 
sistance of the April term grand jury and the 
district attorney, I have initiated certain 
measures, such as the requirement of sub- 
stantial bail bonds, the immediate trial of 
those indicted, and the imposition of severe 
sentences in proper Cases, which have had 
their effect in stamping out much of the 
illicit narcotic traffic in Allegheny County. 

It is important that these measures be con- 
tinued and be made a permanent part of law- 
enforcement agencies and of the administra- 
tion of justice in our courts. 

As the grand jury for the May term of 
court, you have an important part to play 
in this program. As grand jurors, you are 
charged with the high duty of guarding the 
safety and the health of the people of Alle- 
gheny County. 

I direct that you give special attention to 
the cases in which a violation of our narcotic 
laws is charged, and that in all proper cases 
you return a true bill. 

INDICT REPEATERS 

I further charge you that after you have 
found a true bill on an indictment charging 
a violation of our narcotic laws, you shall 
inquire of the district attorney or of his 
assistant in attendance, whether the defend- 
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ant in that case has previously been convicted 
of any narcotic violation. If the answer is 
in the affirmative, if he has been previously 
so convicted of a narcotic violation, either 
in this State or any other State, or in a Fed- 
eral court, I direct you to indict such de- 
fendant also as a second, third, fourth, or 
subsequent offender, as the case may be, by 
reciting the fact of such previous convic- 
tion or convictions in the indictment. By 
doing so you will enable this court, in Case 
of a conviction, to apply the increased statu- 
tory penalty for repeaters. 

If the district attorney does not have the 
necessary information at hand, a notation 
should be made on the indictment, so that 
the defendant may be properly so indicted as 
u second, third, or fourth offender, as soon 
as the information is received, 

Iam asking you to comply with these In- 
structions concerning narcotic - violations. 
In doing so you will perform your duty, and 
protect our people against the nefarious ac- 
tivities of dope sellers, dope pushers, and 
dope peddlers. 

I charge you, too, to give special atten- 
tion to the repeat offenders in all classes of 
crime. These are the habitual criminals who 
have proven that they cannot be reformed. 
They constantly endanger the safety and 
well-being of our people. They are confirmed 
enemies of society, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has wisely 
provided for severe punishment in the case 
of criminals who are guilty of a second, a 
third, or a fourth commission of criminal 
acts of violence, after having been convicted 
of similar acts before. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH OFFENDERS 


The criminal code provides that persons 
having been convicted of the crimes of trea- 
son, murder voluntary manslaughter, sodo- 
my, buggery, burglary, entering with intent 
to steal, robbery, arson, mayhem, kidnaping, 
Eales of narcotics, perjury, abortion, pan- 
dering, incest, or any offense committed or 
attempted to be committed with the aid of 
a deadly weapon, may, upon conviction of 
any such crimes for a second offense, com- 
mitted within 5 years after the first offense, 
be sentenced to double the punishment pre- 
Bcribed for the first conviction of such crime. 

In the case of third or fourth conviction 
ot such offenses, the court, in its discretion, 
May sentence the offender to imprisonment 
for life. 


INDICTMENT OF REPEAT OFFENDERS 


If you determine, that the evidence pre- 
sented to you, justifies the finding of a true 
bull, I direct you to inquire of the district 
Attorney, or of his assistant in attendance, 
whether the defendant in that case has pre- 
viously been convicted of any of the crimes 
that I have just enumerated. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, if he has been pre- 
viously so convicted, I direct you to indict 
such defendant also as a second, third, or 
Tourth offender, as the case may be, by re- 
Citing the fact of such previous conviction 
or convictions in the indictments. By doing 
80, you will enable the court, in case of a 
conviction, to apply the increased statutory 
Penalty for repeaters. 

If the district attorney does not have the 
nec information at hand, a notation 
should be made on the indictment, so that 
the defendant may be properly indicted as 
second, third, or fourth offender, when such 
information is received. 

MAINTAIN OUR GAINS 

If you will follow the instructions as I 

ve given them to you, you will maintain 
the great gains which we have made in 
Stamping out the illicit traffic in narcotic 
and habit-forming drugs and thereby in the 
auction of all crime in Allegheny County. 

¥ doing so, you will perform your high duty, 
ct the people of Allegheny County, and 
Promote the public health and safety. 
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Bind Wounds or Prevent Them—A For- 
eign Policy for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the RECORD a 
speech delivered by my constituent, Al- 
fred Kohlberg, of Bronxville, N. Y., be- 
fore the convention of Association of 
American Physicians and Surgeons at 
the Hotel di Lido, Miami Beach, Fla., on 
April 25, 1957. - 

It sets forth a sound foreign policy 
for Americans: 

BIND WOUNDS OR PREVENT THEM—A FOREIGN 
POLICY FOR AMERICANS 


It is indeed a privilege to speak to this 
audience of distinguished medical men. 
More than 15 years ago I had the honor of 
serving as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China, with a group of dedicated doc- 
tors and medical scientists, all of whom had 
seen service in China. 

That was back during the Sino-Japanese 
War, both before and after Pearl Harbor. I 
refer to that service because it opened my 
eyes to the nobility of the men of the medi- 
cal profession, both in America and China. 

Many of you may remember Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s triumphal wartime trip here in 
early 1943, during which she was a guest in 
the White House, and addressed a joint ses- 
sion of the Congress. Disturbing rumors 
of corruption in China began to be heard at 
the same time. As these spread I was asked 
to go to China again to investigate. 

While waiting for Air Transport Command 
priority via South America, Africa and In- 
dia (then the only route open), I was called 
to Washington by one of President Roose- 
velt's administrative assistants, the Honor- 
able Lauchlin Currie. He told me of reports 
of the hopelessness of the Chinese National 
Government and its armies; the lack of will 
to fight, the corruption, etc. I listened with 
my mouth open, I am sure. I had never be- 
fore been honored with a briefing by so high 
an official. 

For years I considered myself a complete 
dope for swallowing that pap, until just re- 
cently Josephine Truslow Adams, descendant 
of both John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, but a Communist courier, testified 
that President Roosevelt asked her at that 
time to find out from Earl Browder if these 
same rumors were true, 

CONSPIRACY IN CHINA 


When I arrived in Chungking I heard the 
same reports. So I set out on a 6 weeks’ 
trip througs 5 provinces by truck, ambu- 
lance, rail, airplane, and muleback to check 
on the spot. Even after all these years, my 
8 days on muleback remain vivid. To skip 
the details, I checked only the reports in my 
own field of competence, principally physical 
condition and accounting, and found. all 
untrue. Just a tissue of lies. I was horri- 
fied, I returned to Chungking with fire in 
my eyes, to find my factual reports received 
-with hostility in our Embassy, and in United 
China Rellef circles. 

To me is smelled like treason because I 
couldn't see anyone benefiting from these 
lies but the Japanese. The possibility of 
Communist motivation had not occurred to 
me. I came home, reported the facts as I 
found them, and then tried to get the doctors 
of ABMAC to break it wide open, and de- 
mand an investigation of the Mars. 
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I feared that the American and Chinese 
lives unnecessarily lost by lack of coopera- 
tion, due to American Mes and Chinese re- 
sentment, would be so many that we had a 
duty to violate all taboos, and speak out. 
My doctors found it impossible to believe 
A 3 so I resigned to start my own 

That was December 1943. By May 1944 
I found that I was on the wrong track. I 
was complaining about llars, whereas the 
core of the trouble was Communists; prin- 
cipally American Communists in our Em- 
bassy, in our Army, in the OWT, and in our 
news services. And all were following a line 
of lies originally put in circulation by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations on whose 
finance committee I sat, and whose real boss 
was also the real boss of United China Relief. 
After a 24-year fight in the IPR they threw 
me out, instead of the Communists, 

But littie by little the truth came out and 
was believed. After lengthy hearings the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, by unanimous 
vote, found that “during the period 1945-49, 
persons associated with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations were instrumental in keep- 
ing United States policy on a course favor- 
able to Communist objectives in China.” 

That report was issued July 2, 1952, just 
744 years too late. 


MILLIONS SLAIN 


Meantime, China had been turned over 
to the Communists and we were fighting in 
Korea, Our Korean combat terms were in- 
fluenced by Communists still in high place in 
our Government, in the U. N. and in allied 
governments. Among them were the head of 
the American section of the British Foreign 
Office, Mr. Donald Maclean, and the liaison 
man in the British Embassy in Washington, 
Mr. Guy Burgess. You may be sure that for 
every Burgess and Maclean, and Currie and 
Hiss that is exposed, there are dozens, maybe 
hundreds, still concealed in our Government 
and in all the allied governments. 

The recent suicidal jump of Canadian Am- 
bassador to Egypt, E. Herbert Norman, to 
whom attention was originally called by my 
Institute of Pacific Relations charges; and 
the jumps of U. N. General Counsel Abra- 
ham Feller, originally mentioned in my 
magazine, Plain Talk, of October 1947, and 
of Laurence Duggan, likewise originally men- 
tioned there, have given me pause. But 
when I think of the testimony of American 
generals returned from Korea as to the loss 
of both American and Korean lives by Chi- 
nese Communist advance knowledge of our 
battle plans, I realize that we are engaged 
in a world struggle for keeps. If men in- 
volved in questioned activities lose their 
mental balance and fear to face the music, 
we must, nevertheless, keep our sense of 
proportion, and our dedication to our Na- 
tion's security. ` 

I am sure that If I knew as much about 
Eastern Europe as about China, I could tell 
similar tales of past American cooperation 
with the Kremlin in Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, the Baltic States and elsewhere, 

How did we go so wrong? How could these 
relatively few traitors and their more numer- 
ous dupes so mislead us? Where can we 
look for guidance? 

Those are the questions the congressional 
committees are slowly probing despite the 
fifth amendment takers. Meanwhile, maybe 
we can find answers sufficient for us if we 
just go back to American first principles, 
and start our thinking all over again. 

BACK TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 


One hundred and sixty-one years ago a 
great American lald down every principle 
of a sound foreign policy in 1,400 words 
of his Farewell Address. That policy was 
our guide for 102 years. We departed from 
soins in 1898 and have lost our way ever 

ce. 
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We cannot follow Washington’s advice in 
every detail today. The world has shrunk 
while we have grown. But its principles 
can still be our guide. Washington's Fare- 
well Address is so often referred to and so 
seldom read today, that the extremists of 
both right and left have combined to dis- 
credit it. 

The little Americans, ostrichlike, tear a 
few words about “entangling alliances" out 
of context and use them to justify their re- 
fusal to think through our difficulties. The 


extreme one-worlders, hoping to prevent con- 


sideration of the broad principles Wash- 
ington presented, join in labeling him an 
“isolationist,” 

Here are Washington’s own words: 

“It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of the 
foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be under- 
stood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements, I hold the maximum 
no less applicable to public than private af- 
fairs, that honesty is always the best 
policy se 

“Taking care always to keep ourselves by 
sultable establishments, on a respectable 
defensive posture, we may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies.” 

So far were Washington's principles from 
isolationism that during the 102 years that 
we followed his advice, we sent the Marines 
“From the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores 
of Tripolt:“ we proclaimed the Monroe Doc- 
trine protecting 20 foreign nations; we 
threatened Great Britain, France and Aus- 
tria under it; and we pushed Spain, France, 
Mexico and Russia out of the present area 
of the United States, 

So much for isolationism under George 
Washington's foreign policy. 

Out of his 1.400 words Washington used 
800 of them to stress that permanent. in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachment for others, 
should be excluded. Or, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote from Paris to John Jay: 
no circumstances of morality, honor, in- 
terest or engagement are sufficient to au- 
thorize a secure alliance on any nation.” 

Yet today we seek the favor alike of the 
illiterate masses of Asia and Africa, the abso- 
lute monarchs of Araby, and the uncertain 
Neutralist Socialists from India to Israel, 
from Abyssinia to Zanzibar. We are even at- 
tempting to rebuy the friendship of the Com- 
munist dictators of Eastern Europe, on whom 
we have previously lavished more than 2 
billions of our money since V-E Day. 

In fact, much of the 56 billion of foreign 
ald since 1945 has been squandered to no 
purpose; for the very simple reason that 
we have never stopped long enough to try 
to figure out what our purposes might, or 
ought, tobe. The untrue argument that the 
Soviets might play Santa Claus if we didn't 
beat them to it, will not bear examination. 
Moscow's blandishments are such as the 
spider lavishes on the fly. Until we have 
such motivations, we need not play that 
game. In fact, about half the Foreign Aid 
is based on the false theory that forced or 
slave labor is more efficient than free labor. 
And so we must help the free countries or 
they cannot compete. 

As a business man with 42 years of inter- 
national trading behind me, I do not hesitate 
to call our foreign aid policies a form of 
financial Insanity; and most foreign business 
men, even those on the receiving end, agree 
with me. Government financing of foreign 
developments is the road to international 
disaster. Overlook the fact that it is in part 
carried out by incompetents, as Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon just reported. Just look at the 
reverse of the picture. Suppose British in- 
vestments in American railroads a century 
ago had been governmental, instead of pri- 
vate. What would the Queen's government 
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have been tempted to do when we destroyed 
them during the War Between the States? 
Wherever free nations establish a suita- 
ble climate for foreign investment, there will 
be plenty of American capital for develop- 
ment. Wherever they insist on business by 
government, the groundwork is being laid 
for seizure by strong-armed dictators. 
Exceptions to these foreign-ald principles 
may be justified for political reasons, but 
such reasons should be clear and conclusive, 


WE REJECT IMPERIALISM 


One hundred and nine years ago we com- 
pleted the conquest of the uninhabited lands 
to our west. Thereafter by purchase, and 
by vote of the inhabitants, we annexed Alas- 
ka and Hawaii. In 1898 we stubbed our toe 
and started haltingly down the road to im- 
perialism. Less than 20 years later, by the 
end of World War I, we had changed our 
minds by common consent, and were the 
only one of the victorious allies to reject ag- 
grandizement. 

Since 1899 we have freed Cuba, the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico, our imperial mis- 
takes of 1898. We have also freed France, 
Italy, Morocco, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Austria, Japan, Thailand, 
Indonesia and Korea, and, I almost forgot, 
Monaco, all of which we conquered during 
World War II. 

So we stand, today, something unique in 
all history: the world's first dominant mili- 
tary power to reject conquest, and seek no 
aggrandizement by war. 

What we seek of the rest of the world is 
only the opportunity to maintain our inde- 
pendence “in harmony and a liberal inter- 
course with all nations” as Washington ad- 
vised—in peace, if possible. But maintain it 
in peace or war, we will. Keeping in mind 
continued independence as our objective, 
sound policies become simple. 


THE END OF BOLSHEVISM 


I see but one power strong enough to 
threaten our secure independence. That is 
the Soviet dictatorship, It is pledged in a 
thousand documents and by its atheistic, 
materialistic faith to subjugation of the 
whole world. 

As John Foster Dulles’ uncle (Wilson’s 
Secretary of State), Robert Lansing, reported 
in 1919 to Henry Cabot Lodge, grandfather 
of our present U. N. ambassador; “The pur- 
pose of the Bolsheyiks is to subvert the ex- 
isting principles of government and society 
the world over.. They have built up 
a political machine, which, by the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of a few and 
the ruthlessness of its methods, suggests the 
Asiatic despotism of the early Tsars.” 

The Bolsheviks have confirmed this every 
day, and every month, and every year since 
then. So successful have they been in their 
beastliness, so many uncounted millions has 
their mere suspicion sent to execution, that 
one can only consider Lansing’s comparison 
an unwarranted reflection on Ivan the Terri- 
ble and Genghis Khan. 

Using the atheistic ideology of Marx, or- 
ganized in a ruthless conspiracy of the ut- 
most cruelty, they now rule more than one- 
third of mankind. They are well on their 
way to the seizure of a second third who live 
in south and southeast Asia and the Middle 
East. 

Yet, we have the better ideology. With- 
out propaganda and without conspiratorial 
organization, it flourishes In the hearts of 
the oppressed. Under extreme provocation 
it drives the unarmed farmers of China to 
turn on their oppressors, tear them limb 
from limb, and then flee to the guerrillas in 
the mountains. Under provocation, it drove 
the supposedly indoctrinated teen-agers of 
Budapest to attack Russian tanks with bot- 
tles of gasoline. 

Just today the New York Times has an- 
other of its reports from Hong Kong quoting 
the Chinese Communist press as greatiy con- 
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cerned by growing “internal unrest and dis- 
sension.” 

When we somehow find leadership equally 
inspired by love of freedom, faith in man, 
and believe in God, our ideology will be 
irresistible. The evil dictatorships of Mos- 
cow, Peking, and the other satellites will 
vanish. A new world will arise from the 


wreckage. 

When that happy day dawns Harold Stas- 
sen may relax from his labors. With fears 
removed, excessive armament will be dis- 
carded. 

Then, more than ever, we will need cour- 
age and wisdom to enforce that interna- 
tional law and order which alone can clear 
the way for reconstruction, and permit us 
and the world to live without the constant 
alarms of war. 


PAX AMERICANA 


To accomplish this we must insist that all 
nations observe certain minimum standards 
of law and equity in their international rela- 
tions. When these are infringed, we must 
insist on adjudication of the developing dis- 
putes before the International Court. And 
we should be ready to enforce compliance 
with its decisions either alone or in coopera- 
tion with other nations willing to accept our 
leadership. 

To turn from such a statement of general 
policies to the unpleasant realities of the 
present, what would this policy have meant 
in Poznan? In Budapest? In Suez? 

It would have meant previous contact with 
and armed aid to the rioters of Poznan, and 
the fighters of Budapest. 

Does that sound like a big order? Just 
bear in mind that the Soviet Union sent 
arms, money, and direction to Communist 
rebels all over the world, Did it get Moscow 
into war? Quite the contrary, Just as we 
did not retaliate with nuclear war when we 
found Moscow rebels in Guatemala, or shoot- 
ing Madame Quezon near Manila, or even in 
our own State Department, so a little coun- 
teraction on our part will not make the cold 
war hotter. In short, in this cockeyed world, 
aid to rebels is not the road to war. 

Next, what would it have meant in Suez? 
It would have meant the insistence on sub- 
mission of all—repeat all—disputes in the 
Near and Middle East to the International 
Court. We would inform recalcitrant na- 
tions that if they refused adjudication, they 
would find themselves lined up against their 
neighboring enemies plus us. It would mean 
our President could attend to business in- 
stead of wearing himself out trying to play 
Solomon between all the many pressures, in- 
cluding, not least, our own Jewish voters, 
and our “ollllonaire” campaign contributors, 

Solomon was too wise to suggest that there 
was any easy solution for the then thousand- 
year-old hates of the Mideast. 

While it is true that most international 
probiems are settled by negotiation, there 
remains a residue in which extreme emo- 
tion or cupidity prevents compromise. For 
those problems the alternatives to negotia- 
tion have always been either adjudication, 
or war, or continued disagreement, By in- 
troducing the politically composed and po- 
litically motivated U. N. asea new alterna- 
tive, we seem to have enlarged the number 
of nations involved in each dispute, thus 
increasing the diMculty of a just settlement. 
Secretary Dulles’ speech last Monday to the 
Associated Press luncheon in New York was 
an encouraging, though modest, step toward 
principle and away from expediency, com- 
promise, appeasement, and betrayal. Un- 
fortunately, he proposed implementation by 
the politically inspired, log-rolling, Alger 
Hiss-designed, U. N. 

Adjudication, that is submission to arbi- 
tration or the International Court, has been 
the American tradition toward civilized na- 
tions. Especially should it be the first course 
of John Foster Dulles, former chairman of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
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Peace, set up for that purpose. Toward the 
Soviet dictators we should exhibit unyield- 
ing firmness. 

Commenting on Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan’s formal abandonment of the “Empire 
on Which the Sun Never Sets” and his 
planned 50 percent cut in military forces, 
the editor of the New York Times said a 
week ago Sunday: Either we follow Britain's 
example (“planned suicide” he called it) or 
a new deal with the Kremlin (“planned sur- 
render” as he did not call it). Failing to see 
any alternatives other than to be an atomic 
sitting duck or to be rooked again by the 
Reds, he begged Washintgon * * (for) plans 
strong and simple. Maybe he will like 
my sum up. 

First, we must aim to destroy the Soviet 
dictatorship by means short of war, if pos- 
sible. Let us therefore break relations with 
the Communist tyrannies and offer our 
friendship to their 900 million subjects, 

Then we must move to neutralize Sovict 
power by Isolating it from the free world, 
and by creating troubles for it that will 
Grain its power and weaken its grip on the 
Masses it enslaves. 

At the same time we must destroy its 
fifth column everywhere, starting here at 
home. 

Success in the above measures would be 
the surest preventive of all-out war. 

As a further preventive we must leave no 
doubt that we wish to avoid war but will 
fight, rather than surrender piecemeal. 

In this first phase of our policy—the 
Weakening and eventual destruction of the 
Soviet dictatorship—we should form alli- 
ances for the duration of that emergency 
only, in accordance with Washington's pre- 
cepts, Because we are already involved in 
42 alliances of one sort or another, we must, 
as George Washington said, fulfill them. 
That is, so long as our allies do likewise, 
and only so long. 

In this prosperous world of 1957 we should 
regard with the utmost skepticism those so- 
Called Allies who cannot pay their way, or 
Whose reputation is so bad that they can 
neither borrow in the markets of the world, 
nor attract foreign enterprise. Let’s get our 
Government out of the business of taxing 
the American people to lend, or give, to so- 
Clalist dictatorships abroad; or even demo- 
cratic peoples who will neither tax them- 
selves, nor raise the armed forces needed for 
thelr own defense, 


THE AMERICAN VISION 


Because we covet the land of no other na- 
Uon, nor its people, nor its property—not 
even its oll or its wives—Washington's ad- 
monition “that honesty is always the best 
Policy" in public as in private affairs, still 
applies. Secret promises, secret betrayals, 
Secret diplomacy are not for us. 

As Washington sald, we can offer Har- 
mony and a liberal intercourse” to all na- 
Uons, except those who prefer to be our 
enemies. In stich cases we should still offer 
that friendship to their people, including the 
People behind the Iron Curtain, whom we 
thould help to overthrow their tyrants. 

Washington said that because of “our de- 
tached and distance situation * * * the pe- 
Tiod is not far off when we may defy ma- 
terial injury from external annoyance * * * 
When we may choose peace or war, as our 
interest guided by justice, shall counsel.” 

That period arrived, as he predicted, after 
the War of 1812. It lasted until the Wright 

thers flew a Kitty Hawk. 

There are no more “distant situations;” 
Certainly not on this planet, And, maybe 
Soon, not on the moon, We can thank God 
‘hat Washington was right; that our strength 
Came first before “distant situations” were 
abolished. Let us pray for wisdom and cour- 
“ge in using that strength, and in exercising 
the world leadership which is ours, whether 
We wish it or not. 
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In such a world as I have suggested, with 
American leadership dedicated to the cause 
of justice, the U. N. can serve a useful pur- 
pose. It should be a town meeting of the 
world; nothing more. In other words, the 
organized “opinions of mankind” to which 
Thomas Jefferson addressed himself. 


BACK TO GEORGE WASHINGTON AGAIN 


All this that I have outlined, is a short- 
ened form of the foreign policy statement of 
the Citizens’ Foreign Relations Committee, a 
group of Americans of diplomatic, military, 
and foreign affairs backgrounds. 

It is a return to the advice of George 
Washington; modified by the fact that the 
farthest spot in the world is today closer 
to our Capital than New York was in his day, 
or than Mexico was when Monroe proclaimed 
his doctrine. 

I do not suggest that an agreed-on set 
of national objectives and overall policies for 
their gradual attainment, is all we need. Of 
course, we need intelligent, competent, even 
brilliant, and, above all, dedicated Americans 
to carry them out. But no amount of com- 
petence, intelligence, or even dedication can 
save us from eyentual disaster unless all 
work as a team toward stated goals, with 
unified efforts. 

With wisdom to match our strength, and 
courage to match our traditions, we may now 
turn from binding wounds to preventing 
them. We are the first people in history to 
be offered this opportunity. Do we have 
the vision to grasp it? 


Resolution of New York State Federation 
of Chapters No. 13, National Associa- 
tion of Retired Civil Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


a OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on the 
first day of this session I introduced a 
measure to increase the annuities pay- 
able to people who have already retired 
from the civil service. This introduction 
was prompted not only by a fine presen- 
tation of the problem by a group of re- 
tired civil-service.employees in my home 
city of Rochester, N. Y., but also by the 
increasingly clear fact that these people 
who have already left the service of their 
Government are not receiving a decent 
income. 

My bill, H. R. 273, provides percentage 
increases based on retirement dates, and 
will go a long way toward assuring fair 
treatment for these people. In the last 
session of Congress we passed a measure 
for those still working for the Govern- 
ment. Surely, we owe just as much to 
those who have already retired. 

This is a sound and just measure which 
deserves passage in this session of Con- 
gress, and I hope the committee will see 
fit to hold hearings on this and related 
proposals in the near future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a resolution adopted by the New 
York State Federation of Chapters No. 
13, National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, at their convention held in 
Rochester, April 24 and 25. I am grate- 
ful to President George J. Sullivan of 
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the association for sending me this reso- 

lution. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 5, NEw YORK STATE FEDERATION or 
CHAPTERS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RE- 
TIRED CIVIL EMPLOYEES, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
APRIL 24-25, 1957 
Whereas the highly respected publication, 

the U. S. News & World Report, in its issue 

of August 3, 1956, carried a very informative 


and detailed analysis of infiationary trends 


and showed the factual and statistical in- 
creases receive by numerous groups in the 
national economy, after allowances for taxes 
and changes in the dollars value; and 

Whereas according to this report, after an 
analysis of 35 groups which represented ap- 
proximately 95 percent of our population, 
it was found all these groups, based on 1989 
incomes, were receiving larger real incomes, 
the increases ranging from 4 percent to 107 
percent. However, the report carried the 
further shocking figure that civil retirees 
were down 13 percent or, in other words, 
were receiving 13 percent under the 1939 
level, the report stating with reference to 
these retirees: 

“People living on pensions are in trouble, 
unless their pensions are increased as the 
cost of living rises. This rarely happens. 
Payments to retired Federal workers, for ex- 
ample, are adjusted by Congress only occa- 


sionally. Last year, these payments were 


increased an average of 10 percent. But this 
still left such retired workers worse off than 
in 1939”; and 

Whereas civil retirees have suffered greatly 
and out of all proportion to other groups 
due to rapidly rising prices, which would 
represent even greater losses as of this date; 
and 

Whereas 147 bills have been Introduced in 
the House and the Senate during the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress to increase the 
annuities of civil-service retirees: Therefore 
be it r 

Resolveđ, That all Members of Congress 
from the State of New York are urged to use 
their powerful influence to haye early hear- 
ings scheduled by the Senate and House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees on this 
legislation and early action on same by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
and that we express our appreciation to the 
New York Members of Congress for their 
past interest in our welfare; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the 2 New York State United States 
Senators and the 43 New York State Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Adopted unanimously at Rochester, N. T., 
this 25th day of April 1957, 

GEORGE J. SULLIVAN, 
President. 
ELIZABETH DEEGAN GREEN, 
Secretary. 


Junking of Soil Bank Could Result in 
Greater Evils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, here- 
after follows a very wise and well-rea- 
soned editorial in the Tampa Morning 
Tribune of May 18 in which is very ef- 
fectively pointed out the necessity of giv- 
ing the soil bank a chance to work, to 
determine its weaknesses and attempt to 
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cure them before advancing a new pro- 
gram and, to be aware of the risk in 
flying from known shortcomings of pres- 
ent farm policies to the unknown, but 
possibly greater evils, of other programs. 
Before junking a relatively new vehicle 
on which less than a year’s mileage has 
been run it would seem wise to have the 
mechanics diagnose the shortcomings 
and advise as to needed repairs, and even 
wiser to have the right garage—the Agri- 
culture Committee—and not the wrong 
one—the Appropriations Committee— 
service the vehicle, and the right dealer— 
the Agriculture Committee—advise the 
House as to what new model is available 
as a substitute and how much it will cost. 
The editorial follows: 


New Look aT Farm Porter 


Anyone who has ever lived on a farm 
knows that it is sometimes easier for a cat 
to get up a tree than to get down again. 
Once out on a high enough limb, the cat 
may know it must come down but it is ter- 
rified to let go. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, who is 
himself a farmer, ought to have a good deal 
of sympathy for this predicament. For it is 
quite like the situation in which he finds 
the Government's farm program. £ 

Mr, Benson is up a tree because (1) man 
farmers are not sharing fully in the current 
national prosperity and (2) overproduction 
and the resulting surpluses of farm com- 
modities, which were pushed higher and 
higher through the continuation of high, 
rigid price supports after World War II. 
brought in their wake elaborate experiments 
in Government control of the farmers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has worked 
earnestly to reduce the surpluses. He wants 
a farm program that will cost the taxpayers 
less money. He sincerely hopes the farmers 
can eventually be returned to a free market. 

Yet, at the same time, Secretary Benson 
is quite nervous over the prospect of these 
things happening too fast. And well he 
might be. Past actions have put the farm 
situation so far up the tree that no one 
can be sure just what will happen when it 
starts to come back to the ground. 

There is, for example, Mr. Benson's fear 
as to what will happen should the Senate 
follow the House in voting to junk the major 
part of the Eisenhower administration's soil 
bank program, 

The Secretary undoubtedly is aware of 
the loopholes in the program. Surely he 
has listened to the charges that millions 
have wasted in its operations without ma- 
terially reducing production. He realizes 
that the House action is the first step 
toward reducing the heavy cost of the farm 


rogram. 

Nevertheless, he criticized the House move 
as false economy. He said the soil bank 
plan had not been given a real test and 
warned there would be a further pileup of 
costly surpluses if the program was elimi- 
nated in haste. 

The official who is presiding so ably and 
courageously over the Department of Agri- 
culture has a point there, But he offers an 
even more important one in advising the Na- 
tion to be alert to the dangers of flying from 
known shortcomings of present farm policies 
to the unknown, but possibly greater evils, 
of other programs. 

Thus, while Secretary Benson may be nerv- 
ous at the thought of letting go, he at least 
realizes the Nation cannot stay forever on 
the dangerous limb. 

Certainly it is wise to survey the chief 
weaknesses in the program now in effect. 
If Congress will also take a hard look at 
agricultural realities and the extent to which 
farmers have become dependent upon Goy- 
ernment aid, some hope of working out more 
lasting and more economical adjustments 
may emerge. 
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The Scarlet Symphony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following chapter from 
the book Blood in the Streets, by Albert 
C. Hicks, a book which chronicles the 
life and tyrannical rule of Generalissimo 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic: 


Tue SCARLET SYMPHONY 


Up in the north where the mountains and 
valleys roll gracefully through the lands of 
the Dominicans and the Haitians, there 
winds the long Massacre River, so-called be- 
cause in the 18th century a gang of bucca- 
neers was caught by Spanish troops with its 
loot and slaughtered along its banks, Here 
Massacre River serves admirably as a natural 
boundary between the two countries. 

Border towns, Dominican and Haitian, dot 
the area: Ouanaminthe in Haiti, Dajabon in 
Santo Domingo just across the way, and 
Banica, also Dominican, are the principal 


outposts, all connected by scores of small 


and large settlements, 

In September 1937 border incidents were 
becoming more numerous, and Trujillo's 
troops were massing. Now and then they 
were catching a Haitian, hungry, penniless, 
stealing across the border at night and laying 
felonious hands upon Dominican cattle, a 
donkey, or produce. They were killed as 
thieves, and then there were the thousands 
of invited Haitians who worked the Ameri- 
can-owned sugar plantations, and at count- 
less other pursuits, since the boom days of 
1918. They had been increasing in number 
ever since. By now more than 200,000 Hai- 
tians lived in the Dominican Republic, most 
of them near the border or on the great 
plantations in the provinces of Monte 
Christy and Santiago. But there wasn't 
enough work for all. The price of sugar had 
long since crashed and the boom had spent 
itself. What to do with these Haitians who 
were no longer an asset? The benefactor of 
the Fatherland had not yet given an official 
answer. But meanwhile the Dominican 
troops could with impunity kill a Haitian 
now and then. 

Rafael Trujillo had made a trip or two 
along the border area. In Dajabon he heard 
good news. During the past few weeks many 
Haitians had been killed in the area: It was 
a start in the right direction, but there 
must be several hundred more. 

That pact of eternal friendship between 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, signed in 1935 by 
Trujillo and Vincent—had the dictator for- 
gotten it? Probably. There is no evidence 
that Trujillo had signed the pledge for any 
other reason than to force the return of the 
exiled Dominicans, and the maneuver had 
not forced them back. It had only scattered 
them through Latin American countries. 

Not so with President Stenio Vincent. He 
remembered it. Well enough to recall it 
later. 7 

October came, and with it, many rumors. 
More than the usual number of Haitians 
could be seen crossing the bridge over the 
Massacre River at Dajabon early in the even- 
ing. They had heard of mass murders in 
the town of Banica. But there was no panic. 
There were those who said that Dominican 
soldiers had stabbed and macheted dozens of 
Haitians. Perhaps 8 or 10 or a dozen or 15— 
but dozens. Absurd. But as absurd as it 
sounded, there were those Haitians who pre- 
ferred the safety of their soil across the river. 
And by dusk the trickle across the bridge at 
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Dajabon had grown into a steady stream of 
black humanity. 

In the town of Dajabon there was great 
activity in the church. Small and large 
Dominican flags were being placed around 
the room used for social gatherings. Some- 
one carefully dusted the portrait of the Ben- 
efactor pf the Fatherland, Generalissimo Ra- 
fael L. Trujillo Molina, the President of the 
Dominican Republic. For there was to be a 
dance the next night and the guest of honor 
would be the President. 

Rumor of sudden death in Banica spread 
through the night and gained momentum 
through the following day. During the 
night hundreds had been killed, according 
to the rumor. Hundreds. Haitians arrived 
in Dajabon to tell of it. And the exodus of 
blacks increased. 

That night, the night of October 2, people 
crowded into the church, Others, swarming 
outside, stood and waited and listened to 
the music within. Many in the crowd were 
Haitians. The rumor of death in Banica had 
dissipated itself. And they stood with Do- 
minicans in the crowd waiting outside the 
church. Soon the moment for which they 
waited came. A caravan of automobiles 
pulled into the road and came to a halt be- 
fore the church. A squad of soldiers came 
quickly to attention before the familiar Pack- 
ard. As El Generalissimo stepped out there 
was much saluting, the crowd of curious 
gave way, murmuring, and Rafael Trujillo, 
smiling broadly, hurried into the church. 

The dancing came toa halt. The President 
stood before the assembled Dominicans, and 
before those outside crowding round the 
windows. Trujillo, on this occasion, had no 
long-winded speech to make. It was brief 
and very much to the point. 

“I came to the border country to see what 
I could do for my fellow countrymen living 
here. I found that Haitians had been steal- 
ing food and cattle from our farmers here. 
I found that Dominicans would be happier 
if we got rid of the Haitians.” God's partner, 
the savior of the Republic, paused, stamped 
his foot, and raising his hand added slowly, 
throwing great emphasis on each of his 
words: “I will fix that. Yesterday 300 Hai- 
tians were killed at Banica. This must con- 
tinue.” 

Elsewhere throughout the country, soldiers 
of El Generalissimo's army had already re- 
ceived their orders. 

In an inland town an army captain and his 
senora laid their napkins down as they fin- 
ished the first course of their evening meal. 
Their servant was no longer young. She had 
been with the family for several decades. 
Her hair was gray against her black face. She 
entered the dining room to clear the table. 
The captain rose from his chair, picked up 
the carving knife and before the gray, old 
woman realized what her master was doing, 
the captain had sunk the blade into her 
breast. The piercing cry that stabbed the 
night air came from the throat of the hor- 
rified senora. The servant, at her feet, had 
made only a few gurgling sounds and had 
died. For a considerable period after that 
day the captain's wife had to live locked in 
a room in a sanatorium, a raving maniac. 
She covlldn’t understand that her husband 
was simply acting on orders from El Gen- 
eralissimo. 

In every town and every village in the 
Provinces of Monte Cristy and Santiago, 
Negroes were dragged from their homes, lined 
up in streets and hacked at with machetes. 
Seldom were guns used. The machete looks 
like a butcher’s instrument. Its blade is 
2 to 3 feet long. Used primarily to fell brush 
and cut the sugarcane, it is rarely finely 
sharpened. It tears rather than cuts. 

Here and there gunfire was heard above 
the cries of the Haitians. But most of the 
shots were killing mutinous Dominican 
soldiers. Great numbers were refusing to 
obey the orders of the “benefactor of the 
fatherland.” 
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Soldiers and Dominican farmers were sta- 
tioned up and down Massacre River, and 
were bunched at bridges. As the panic- 
stricken, defenseless Haitians sought the 
safety of their own land. machetes flashed 
through the night. The President had hur- 
ried on after his few words in the church at 
Dajabon, and now the bridge there was rap- 
idly piling high with bodies. . Officers barking 
commands sent some soldiers to clear the 
bridge of mangled blacks. They were thrown 
into the river or along the river's banks. 
And the piles of blood-soaked blacks at the 
entrance to the bridge grew higher and 
higher. 

The soldiers’ arms were growing weary 
swinging machetes, and as dawn approached 
it was becoming increasingly apparent that 
great numbers of Haitians were gaining 
asylum across the river. So the soldiers 
threw their machetes away and used their 
Tifles. As dawn came and they could take 
aim, they stood along the banks of the river 
and knocked off the fleeing Haitians. Their 
Krag rifles were scorching their hands well 
before the sun was high in the sky. 

Outside the town of La Vega there is a hill 
called Santo Cerro, and on it is the church 
of Santo Cerro. The Italian-born pastor of 
the church, Father Francisco Fantino, lived 
in an adjoining house. He was well along in 
years and greatly venerated by Dominicans, 
He had come to Santo Domingo as a young 
priest. As the years advanced he gave ma- 
terially as well as spiritually to all persons, 
whatever their color or faith. Once he took 
under his care two small, forlorn abandoned 
Haitian boys who grew up in his household 
as healthy youngsters. One was 10 and the 
other 12 when Trujillo's soldiers arrived at 
Santo Cerro to carry out their orders. It 
Was late in the afternoon. The boys were 
busy preparing dinner for themselves and 
Pather Fantino. 

When the padre saw the soldiers coming 
he was not surprised. He had been fearing 
that moment. He met them a short distance 
from the church. He pleaded with them not 
to take the boys. They explained they had 
their orders. He, too, had his orders, God's 
Orders that “Thou shalt not kill.” But there 
Was “God and Trujillo” and the soldiers had 
Trujillo's orders, They must. With apolo- 
Bies they swept Father Fantino aside and 
took the two boys. Father Fantino entered 
his church, but before he could reach the 
altar he heard first one and then a second 
shot ring out. 

For a few hours through the heat of mid- 
Gay the slaughtering came practically to a 
standstill. 

Bodies were strewn up and down the banks 
of the river, and the ravines scattered 
through the hills were almost leveled by 
black corpses. Trujillo's soldiers, rounding 
up groups of Haitians, had tied them to- 
kether, had decapitated one at a time with 
machetes, and had thrown the headless 
torsos into the nearest ravine. Blood- 
smeared heads lay in heaps alongside the 
Toads. 

Though during the day the pace of the 
Killing had slowed, had almost come to a 
standstill, all through the land Haitians 
Were still being rounded up. In the city of 

ntiago, northern metropolis, 1,900 Haitians 
had been herded into a courtyard surrounded 
by Government buildings, They were in 
Sroups of 10 and 30 and 50, shackled to- 
ether, their hands secured behind their 
backs. 

When the executioners were ready to carry 
Out their orders it was late in the afternoon: 

they could have set machineguns up and 
turned them on the massed Haitians, the 
Worst would have been over in a few minutes 
Bnd the executioners home in time for 
dinner. But Trujillo had given orders to 
2 Buns only in an emergency, to rely upon 

he more primitive weapons, and for a very 
good reason, as we shall see presently. 
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The soldiers chosen for the Santiago job 
were a picked squad of sadists. They en- 
tered the courtyard gripping great and small 
clubs, Jagged clubs, smooth clubs, iron bars. 
The cries of the Haitians rose up out of the 
courtyard and filled the city. Despite the 
heat, many residents of Santiago closed their 
doors and shutters to shut out the horri- 
fied cries of more than a thousand terror- 
ized Haitians screaming for help. Some of 
the 1,900 Haitians knelt in silent prayer, but 
others were too terrified to utter a sound. 

Out of the courtyard and into the night 
a long line of trucks and wagons filled with 
the horribly mangled bodies of the 1,900 
Haitian citizens moved through the streets 
of Santiago and out into the country. Ra- 
vines in the hilis nearby were piled high with 
the dead. 

Behind them the trucks and wagons left a 
trail of blood, from courtyard to ravines. 

“This must continue.” The benefactor of 
the fatherland, the latter half of the part- 
nership of “God and Trujillo,” had said. 
And it did, into its second night. 

In the cities located near the sea these 
same macabre caravans continued through 
the night and on into the next day. Then 
they loaded small and large fishing boats, 
stuffing holds and cabins with black, man- 
gled bodies, and piling them high on decks. 
During these first October days in 1937 in the 
waters about Santo Domingo, the sharks 
did not go hungry for want of human flesh. 

By the morning of October 4, the massacre 
had spent itself. Tales of the horror imme- 
diately spread through the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti, tales of brutalities un- 
equaled in modern history. Groups of Hai- 
tians here, groups there, hacked to death 
with machetes, stabbed to death with knives, 
shot with Krag rifles. Haitian homes raided, 
whole families wiped out, babies beaten to 
death against trees and sides of houses, 
tossed on bayonets. 

The tales were endless and investgations 
several weeks later proved them all to be 
true’ 

On the Haitian side of Massacre River, and 
in Ouanaminthe in particular, homes and 
hospitals and churches and schools were 
filled with wounded and dying—filled with 
little girls and little boys, grown men and 
women, with legs or arms chopped off, with 
heads split by machetes, bodies with gaping, 
torn wounds, or the neatly sliced wound of 
a knife, or a fine round hole drilled by a 
bullet, 

Immediately following the massacre, the 
number of Haitian dead was unknown. For 
several days each district thought it alone 
was the victim of Rafael Trujillo's soldiers. 
Reports, like election returns, drifted in. 
Three-hundred-odd bodies counted here, 
eight-hundred-odd in another place, 50 in 
a small village, more than 5,000 in the Monte 
Cristy and Santiago areas, some 3,000 in 
the city of Dajabon. The exact number will 
never be known, but with time it has been 
possible to name a minimum figure of 12,000 
dead, and a maximum figure of 20,000, al- 
though estimates have run as high as 25,000 
dead. And all within the brief space of 2 
nights and 1 day. 

Now Stenlo Vincent could see—in his 
sleep as well as his waking hours—the great 
piles of bodies of his brutally mangled coun- 
trymen. President Vincent told Quentin 
Reynolds, on the scene later to make a re- 
port of the ghastly events for Colliers, “What 
can we do? We are not a warlike people.” 

The President's dilemma was understand- 
able, The Haitians aren't warriors. Nor was 
Haiti geared for war in any other manner 
against the highly organized totalitarianism 
of the tyrant Trujillo. 

Rafael Trujillo was wise enough to want 
to keep the facts of the massacre secret. He 
quickly clamped on a censorship that ex- 
tended over the whole of Haiti as well as the 
Dominican Republic. How he succeeded in 
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keeping President Vincent and the Haitian 
press wordless on the subject is still a secret. 
Certainly this was the moment for Vincent 
to cry the facts to the world. But his lips 
were sealed. 

No doubt Rafael Trujillo told Vincent 
what he was later to give as an official ex- 
planation: 

A deplorable incident, one he greatly re- 
gretted. But his soldiers did the killing— 
No, his soldiers did not. The killings were 
done with machetes and knives by angry 
Dominican farmers. His soldiers use rifles. 

But rifles were used. Bullets from Krag 
rifles were found in Haitian bodies. And the 
Dominican Army used Krag rifles. A lie. 
The Haitians were all killed by machetes and 
knives in the hands of Dominican farmers 
angered by Haitians who had been stealing 
their livestock and their produce. 

That speech of Dajabon? Rafael Trujillo 
did not make it, reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But later there were scores 
of affidavits to prove he made the speech, 
and all the witnesses agreed on what he said. 


All of Us Are the State Department’s 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, both Houses 
have cut the State Department’s budget 
too deeply, in my opinion, at the very 
time when our hopes for peace depend 
largely on the adequacy of our diplo- 
macy. And only as the State Depart- 
ment succeeds in getting solutions to 
our complicated international problems 
will it be possible to get real economy in 
our national budget through then being 
able safely to reduce spending for our 
Defense Establishment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following recent editorial 
from the Minneapolis Star: 

Iris Our DEPARTMENT 

Not too long ago, a school of international 
relations was established in an eastern col- 
lege. The idea was that its graduates would 
serve the United States Government and 
American business overseas. 

To date, no graduate has gone into Gov- 
ernment service. All, with shrewd young 
eyes on the future, have accepted private 
business offers of better pay, more 
for promotion, longer (often fully paid) 
home leaves, etc. Other, similar schools 
have seen the same thing happen to their 
graduates. 

Yet the future, continued success of 
American business overseas, and even the 


~security of this Nation, ‘depends on the 


loyalty, dedication and efficiency of our offi- 
cial representation abroad. 

Congress should be appropriating money 
to offer bonus incentives to Foreign Service 
officers for learning additional foreign lan- 
guages, Instead the House has slashed the 
funds for the Foreign Service institute, 
which is charged with forei la a 
training. A a 

Congress should be appropriating funds to 
enlarge the Foreign Service personnel so 
that—among other good reasons—men may 
be occasionally detached from active duty 
for further advanced training. Instead the 
House would provide less than half as many 
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recrults as the State Department has mod- 
estly requested. 

And so on, 

The State Department Is by no means per- 
fect. It has only belatedly given priority to 
the language matter, and in many of its 
transfers it still shows too little regard for 
the language qualifications of the men in- 
volved. 

But now that the Department is making 
an effort to improve its situation, it should 
be encouraged rather than rewarded with 
the kind of treatment it is now getting in 
Congress. 

Someone has suggested that State Depart- 
ment and foreign-aid budgets get rough han- 
dling from Congress because they have no 
constituents. There are no State Depart- 
ment contractors intervening with lawmak- 
ers as is the case with the military budget; 
there are no local partisans writing Con- 
gressmen on behalf of State Department 
funds as they write on behalf of local bridges, 
post offices, Federal courthouses, etc. 

If this is true, it’s time—past time—that 
Americans in every part of the country rea- 
lized, and let their Congressmen know they 
realize, that we are all the State Depart- 
ment's constituents and all have a vital 
stake in its budget. 


NAACP Lobbying on United States 
Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL- WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 17, 1957, 
issue of the Shreveport Journal: 

NAACP LOBBYING on Untrep STATES PROPERTY 


Federal law specifically prohibits use of 
Government property by any lobbying group 
for assembly to exert pressure in efforts to 
achieve legislative objectives. 

Time and again, however, the NAACP— 
one of the most powerful and influential 
lobbying organizations in the Nation's his- 
tory—has been able to obtain permits to 
assemble in Federal auditoriums and on 
Government grounds in Washington to howl 
for its objective of total racial integration. 

For 3 hours today all traffic avenues in the 
vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial at Wash- 
ington are being roped off to permit some 
50.000 Negroes and interraclalists to as- 
semble and ask God's help” in passage of 
pending force bills, which they refer to as 
“civil rights“ legislation. 

Thanks to the efforts of a determined 
southern leadership in Congress, dedicated 
to the preservation of States rights and con- 
stitutional Government, chances are that 
the NAACP’s “March on Washington” will 
not succeed this year. 

It is nevertheless puzzling to law-abiding 
people as to just how the NAACP is able to 
prevail upon Washington's bureaucratic 
brass hats to violate the law and give the 
organization permission to assemble on Fed- 
eral property for lobbying purposes. 

The situation inspires the question: 

What would the custodians of Washing- 
ton assembly halls and grounds do with an 
application from the citizens councils to 
stage a rally on Federal property? 
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Pay Increase for Postal Clerks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor, I include a letter 
from the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, Local 125, Minneapolis, 
Minn., signed by its president, Patrick J. 
Nilan, and Raymond R. Mattson, legis- 
lative chairman, regarding a salary in- 
crease for post-office clerks. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Locat No, 125, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 13, 1957. 
To Our Friends in the United States Con- 
gress: 

We have taken the liberty to make a few 
brief statements as to the reasons the post- 
office clerks are now asking for a salary in- 
crease and hope you will find time to help us 
in securing the salary bills now before the 
committees in Congress. 

Postal employees have a right to a wage 
that is at least fairly comparable to wages 
paid in private industry for people of equal 
skill, intelligence and training, and to con- 
ditions which the Federal Government itself 
requires private industry to establish and 
maintain for its employees. That is the core 
of our requests, it is the basis for the bills 
that have been introduced in the Congress, 
and it is the objective for which we strive. 
The salary bills are H. R. 2474 in the House 
and S. 27 in the Senate. 

In the last 6 years, we have received one 
small salary raise and that came with the 
reclassification bill with biweekly pay pe- 
rlods, showing no increase in the paycheck, 
Our people in the postal system are required, 
by necessity, to work part-time jobs, have 
our wives work, our children are forced out 
of schools and colleges, all in order to pro- 
vide our families with a bare minimum ex- 
istence, which is not possible now with our 
present paychecks, The salary legislation 
now before Congress would recognize the 
inadequate salaries paid all post-office em- 
ployees within the service. Dollarwise, post- 
office clerks in 1939 were the highest paid 
among 33 groups included in a survey from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Earnings and Hours 
Series. Today, in 1957, they rank 22d among 
this same group and only 11 of those in- 
cluded in the survey have a smaller gross 
weekly wage. The 33 groups referred to in 
this survey are a representative cross-section 
of the working population and does not in- 
clude the building trades, whose work is 
regarded as seasonal. 

Postal workers have fallen far behind dur- 
ing the last 8 years in salary adjustments 
and now get from $1,000 to $2,000 less a year 
for work requiring similar skills. During 
the last 3 years post-office personne! has been 
increased by only 3 percent, while the vol- 
ume of work has increased 11 percent in the 
same period. 

Recrultment of personnel has also become 
a major problem due to the inadequate sal- 
aries. The new man, or “sub” as he is re- 
ferred to, comes into the Post Office with 
high regard to the caliber of position he has, 
and, for a while, working 11, 12, or more 
hours a day, earns a decent wage. However, 
upon being promoted from a “sub” to a 
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“regular” clerk or carrier he no longer can 
work the unlimited hours as before, and he 
now takes a salary drop, enough to make him 
leave the service after he has just about be- 
come a qualified clerk or carrier. His basic 
salary upon becoming a regular employee is 
$3,660 per year, which leaves him $120 every 
2 weeks for a family of 3 after deductions, not 
‘acluding any State taxes or bond deductions. 
The great turnover of postal people results - 
from the low sajary pald when a man or 
woman gets the “regular” status. Now, in 
many offices it is dificult, if not impossible, 
to recruit the high caliber of post-office em- 
ployee that is desired for the safe and proper 
handling of the United States mail, because 
of the inadequate salaries. 

May we bring to your attention the salary 
resolution approved unanimously by the 
Minnesota State Legislature and signed by 
Gov. Orville L. Freeman on March 8, 1957. 
To shorten this we will give you the resolves: 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota (with the 
Senate concurring) endorses a salary sched- 
ule for the postal employees commensurate 
with that of private industry and which will 
give adequate recognition of the increased 
productivity of postal employees; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Presiding Officers of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives and 
to each Member of Congress from the State 
of Minnesota,” 

This demonstrates our Minnesota Legisla- 
ture recognizes the need for a salary adjust- 
ment to meet the increased cost of living 
and increased productivity of postal em- 
ployees. 

Also let us add, from the remarks of Con- 
gressman Epwin H. May, JR., of Connecticut, 
in the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day, March 20, 1957: 

“Within the memory of man now living, 
the postal service was a career that men en- 
tered proudly, and carried on with unflagging 
devotion. But times have changed. Wages 
have lagged and working conditions have 
either deteriorated or remained static. And 
that once splendid morale has also begun to 
disappear. That is the priceless ingredient 
that makes the difference in postal service. 
The Postmaster General who first recognizes 
this fact will be a great one.” 

Now, morale is a great factor in employ- 
ment, be it on a beach in Normandy or in 
the post office in Minneapolis. We can tell 
you that we do not have that factor in our 
office in Minneapolis, simply because so many 
have regretted even entering the service and 
now living with an eternal struggle to try to 
get by. Our office in Minneapolis never had 
so many complaints about unpaid debts as 
are coming in now, and the Postal Manual, 
section 744.434 states, “Employees shall meet 
their obligations promptly so there will be no 
cause for embarrassment or criticism.” But, 
in the face of our present salary we have no 
alternative but to be subject to criticism 
under this article, Last month the Govern- 
ment reported that the cost of living had 
reached an alltime high for the sixth con- 
secutive month. Postal employees are caught 
in the middle, on static salary and no “bar- 
gaining rights.“ The President requested 
the Heller Assoclates to make a survey in a 
large midwestern city in 1955, the purpose 
being to find out how much money is re- 
quired for a family or four to live comfort- 
ably. The report showed the salary to be 
$5,440 a year. Top grade post office clerks, 
level 4, now get $4,410 or $1,000 less a year 
than it took 2 years ago to live comfortably. 

If we may continue, we would like to ilius- 
trate a few items from the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal and the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une that have been printed in recent weeks. 
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These statements refute the argument that 
we (postal employees) are starting a new 
round of inflation, which some people in 
Washington are suggesting: 
“CONTRACTORS REACH ACCORD WITH EIGHT 
UNIONS 


“As of yesterday, the Associated General 
Contractors agreement provides for a 15-cent 
hourly increase with additional 15-cent in- 
creases May 1, 1958, and May 1, 1959. It put 
the following wage scales into effect: Car- 
penters, $3.15 an hour; cement masons, $3.25 
an hour; laborers, $2.40 an hour, etc. 

“PAY BOOST AVERTS CITY MILK STRIKE 


“Inside workers and drivers will receive 
pay increases of 13 cents an hour. Rates of 
inside workers will go to $2.53 an hour. 

“DISTRICT 89 TEACHERS GET $200 HIKES 

“District 89 is the Golden Valley independ- 
ent school district, located just west of the 
city of Minneapolis. 

“PAY BOOSTS OF 15 CENTS SET FOR PLASTERERS 
“The increase effective now brings their 

scale to $3.25 an hour, with similar boosts 

of 15 cents each May 1 during the 3 years 
of the contract. 
“PAY INCREASE ORDERED FOR SERVICEMEN 

“This is a direct result of the study made 
by the Cordiner committee. 

“YOUR HUNDRED COUNTY EMPLOYEES VOTED PAY 
HIKE—CITY RECOMMENDS 15-PERCENT PAY 
INCREASES FOR LABORERS AND TRUCKDRIVERS 
“Laborers effected now are making $2.25 

to $2.93 an hour, drivers $2.30 an hour before 

this increase will take effect.” 

In the ight of all these recent pay In- 
creases, only since May 1, 1957, in Minneapo- 
lis, how can anyone state, with any authority, 
that the proposed raise for postal employees 
will start a new round of wage increases, 
and start a new inflation spiral. We are 
barely hanging on and would like to get an 
increase, to bring us up to where we can 
pay our just debts. 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick J. NILAN, 
President, Local 125, NFPOC. 
RAYMOND R. Matrson, 
Legislative Chairman, Local 125, NFPOC. 


Millers Ferry Dam: Alabama-Coosa 
Rivers, Ala. and Ga., Alabama River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following hearing 
before the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Public Works, House of Representa- 
tives, 85th Congress, 1st session, May 20, 
1957, relating to appropriation for plan- 
ning funds Millers Ferry Dam: Alabama- 
Coosa Rivers, Ala. and Ga., Alabama 
River: 

STATEMENT or Ronkxr F. HENRY, PRESIDENT or 
THE COOsA-ALABAMA RIVER IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE 
L. CLEERE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 


ALA; 


Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
Mittee, I am delighted to appear before your 
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committee today and have the opportunity 
to express the views of the membership of 
the Coosa-Alabama River Improvement As- 
eociation, Inc., as well as the views of a 
majority of the political subdivisions, busi- 
ness and industrial firms, and many indi- 
yidual citizens throughout one of the great- 
est undeveloped river basins remaining 
within this nation—namely, the Alabama- 
Coosa River system. 

It can be stated that the various interests 
throughout an area of approximately 23,000 
square miles within the river basin, compris- 
ing the States of Alabama and Georgia, are 
now requesting that the development of this 
great river for navigation, production of 
hydroelectric power, and flood contro] be 
accomplished at the earliest practical date. 
We are asking today for approval of an ap- 
propriation in the amount of $150,000 for 
plans on the Millers Ferry Dam, located in 
Wilcox County, Ala., a part of an authorized 
project on the Alabama River. 

In order that the members of your com- 
mittee may have knowledge of the impor- 
tance of this great river system, it is neces- 
sary that we here outline briefly the physical 
characteristics, water development needs and 
opportunities, and program to date. 

The basin: The Alabama-Coosa River 
drains a long basin which extends from the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of southeast Tennes- 
see and northwest Georgia diagonally across 
the State of Alabama to where the Tombig- 
dee River joins it to form the Mobile River 
45 miles north of Mobile, Ala. The basin, 
approximately 350 miles in length and aver- 
aging 70 miles in width, covers an area of 
22,800 square miles. Topography varies from 
flat to gently rolling coastal plains in the 
south through broken hilly land in the north 
central and upper regions of the basin. 
There are extensive areas of wooded swamps 
along the lower Alabama River. The solls 
of the basin range in character from red 
clay in the Piedmont Plateau and heavy 
dark clays of the Black Belt area to sand- 
clay types in the lower coastal plains, The 
solis are generally highly productive with 
good management. 

Forest: Approximately 60 percent of the 
land in the basin is in forests, Hardwood 
forests predominate in the headwater area 
and in the stream bottoms with pine and 
other softwoods in the southern part of 
the basin. Despite the reduction in forest 
resources, rapid growth has sustained a high 
output of timber products, proving the in- 
herent productivity and the great recupera- 
tive powers of the Alabama-Coosa River 
Basin. The present rate of timber growth 
can be tripled if the growth capacity of the 
land is utilized. The forests of the basin 
can grow an average of 300 board feet of saw 
timber per acre per year. Alabama ranks 
third in the production of lumber in the 
southeastern region and the greater percent- 
age of high-grade timber produced within 
the State ts grown in this river basin. With- 
in the basin there are great quantities of 
wood for use by the expanding pulp and 
paper industry. 

Agriculture; Agriculture is a major actiy- 
ity throughout the basin area although only 
25 percent of the land is cultivated and this 
is growing smaller each year. Another 12 
percent is in grass and pastureland, and as 
previously stated, 60 percent of the area is in 
forest. Cotton and corn have been the prin- 
cipal farm products, but an increasing 
acreage has been and continues to be con- 
verted to grazing lands and other types of 
farming. Located in the basin, Montgomery, 
Ala., is the largest terminal livestock market 
east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers. Farms are small and many are too 
small to serve as economic family units. 

Minerals: Deposits of valuable minerals in 
commercial quantities are located within the 
river basin. Among these are: Petroleum, 
iron ores, coal, limestone, clays, glass sand, 
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graphite, mica, manganese, bauxite, barite, 
marble, lignite, selma chalk, fullers earth, 
slate, tin, asbestos, gravel, sand, and others. 
Some of these have been mined for many 
years, others would be developed If the river 
system is made navigable, 

Population: Based on the 1950 census 
there are approximately 1,400,000 people liv- 
ing in the Alabama-Coosa River Basin. In 
addition, the great cities of Birmingham, 
Ala., and Atlanta, Ga., lie just outside its 
boundaries. Birmingham is only approxi- 
mately 30 miles from the Coosa, the main 
tributary of the Alabama River. 

Approximately 75 percent of the people 
live in rural areas. The major centers are; 
Rome, Ga.; Anniston, Talladega, Montgom- 
ery, and Selma, Ala. These cities have had 
a substantial growth during the last 6 years 
and today it is estimated that the total pop- 
ulation will exceed 284,000 people. There are 
9 additional cities within the basin with a 
combined total population of approximately 
86,000. In addition, there are 18 towns 
within the area that have a population in 
excess of 2,500 people each. There are also 
numerous small towns and communities 
throughout the entire basin. The major 
cities and towns are fairly evenly distributed. 

Manufacturing: Certain types of manu- 
facturing were established in the basin soon 
after the turn of the last century while 
others have had a longer history. Manu- 
facturing has developed rapidly in the basin 
within the last two decades. The major 
industries are: iron and steel production 
and fabrication, textile and apparel manu- 
facture, processing of wood products, ferti- 
lizers, industrial chemicals, electrical equip- 
ment, farm machinery and equipment, pulp 
and paper industry, food processing and 
confectionary products. There are many 
other products manufactured in the area, 
and industry has and continues to operate 
successfully. Many plants have been ex- 
panded in recent years, and new industry 
is moving into the basin. However, the 
fact that we do not have water transporta- 
tion is retarding the growth and location of 
certain industries as evidericed by the fac- 
tual data in the files of organizations 
throughout the river basin. As evidence of 
this fact we herewith recite the statement 
of the industrial division of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., and it reads, 
as follows: 

“Tt is our firm belief that the development 
of the Coosa-Alabama River system for nav- 
igation, flood control, power generation, rec- 
reation, and other benefits would greatly 
enhance our chances to attract new industry. 
We base the foregoing statement on the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. According to the best research among 
organizations such as the American Indus- 
trial Development Council and the Southern 
Industrial Development Council, water sites 
are becoming more and more important in 
plant location analysis. It is estimated that 
the availability of water, whether for trans- 
portation or processing, will be the No. 1 
factor in all plant locations. 

2. Many location experts believe that 
transportation costs offer one of the few 
remaining opportunities for substantial sav- 
ings in industrial production (1957 Site Se- 
lection Handbook Edition of Industrial De- 
velopment magazine). It is a matter of 
record that transportation costs are less 
where water transportation is available. 
The availability of such transportation 
would, therefore, enable the entire Coosa- 
Alabama region to offer new and existing in- 
dustries opportunities for increased savings. 

“3. In 1936, there were 570 industrial-plant 
locations selected on waterside sites, an in- 
crease of 90 over 1955 and 124 over 1954 
(Coosa-Alabama River Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Newsbulletin, April 1957.) 

“4. The illustrations given below have been 
purposely disguised as we are continuing to 
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promote Montgomery as a future location 
with these (and many other prospective in- 
dustries), and confidential handling is of 
paramount importance. Records are on 
hand, however, to substantiate these re- 
marks, 

“(a) A national chemical concern: This 
company recently located a $20 million plant 
in the Southeast. On inquiring as to their 
reason for the location finally chosen, we 
were told by a company representative in Oc- 
tober 1956 that water-transportation facili- 
ties was one of their main considerations. 
We were also told that had Montgomery had 
water-transportation facilities, considerably 
more attention would have been given to the 
possibility of a Montgomery site.’ 

“(b) A national mining and processing 
concern: This concern indicated a strong de- 
sire to be kept advised of river development 
in our area. Although no plans are known 
at this time for actual expansion, it was giv- 
en to us that their future planning takes 
such eventualities as the need for water 
transportation into account. 

“(c) A midwestern chemical concern: For 
the first time in over 40 years this concern 
is known to be embarking on an expansion 
program outside its home area. By the na- 
ture of its activities, it is easily seen that 
water transportation would be an important 
factor in any of their planning. This com- 
pany also has requested that we keep them 
abreast of our river-development situation. 

“(d) A leading chemical concern: During a 
recent discussion of their site, purchased a 
few years ago, it was brought out that the 
eventuality of water transportation was one 
of the considerations leading to their deci- 
sion to buy a large site located on the Ala- 
bama River in our general area. It is felt 
that definite plans to proceed with develop- 
ment of the Alabama River from Montgomery 
to Rome might very well have considerable 
influence on the company’s ultimate plans 
for this alte. : 

e) A national automotive products man- 
ufacturer: Representatives have visited 
Montgomery on several occasions and definite 
interest has been shown in one site out of 
nearly a dozen possible. This site is on the 
river. 

Norx.— The records pertaining to 4 (a) 
through 4 (e) are on file in the industrial 
division of the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce, Montgomery, Ala. 

“5. Montgomery is blessed with a good net- 
work of railroads which many communities 
far larger cannot equal. Yet Montgomery 
has often been eliminated In location studies 
because of high transportation costs. 

“These brief references provide, we believe, 
definite evidence that the future industrial 
growth of Montgomery and the entire 
Coosa-Alabama region depends in largest 
measure on the development of the Coosa 
and Alabama Rivers as proposed by the 
Coosa-Alabama Rivers Improvement Associa- 
tion.” 

Water development needs and opportun- 
ities; The development of the water resources 
of the Alabama-Coosa River Basin is a prob- 
lem that must be recognized for its value, 
first, to the States of Alabama and Georgia, 
and then to strengthen this great Nation. 
The needs of the basin are great, because of 
the large number of people who must find 
employment in some endeavor other than 
agriculture if the production per man in 
farming is to increase enough to permit sat- 
isfactory living standards for many of the 
people, Harnessing this great river system 
promises to create opportunities for employ- 
ment because water is abundant and the 
many good reservoir sites make possible the 
storage of large quantities of water which 
can be controlled to generate power, and to 
a great extent eliminate flood conditions. 
The dams would provide for water transpor- 
tation that is needed now. 
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T am sure you gentlemen of this commit- 
tee are fully aware of the great change in 
farming methods that has taken place in 
this Nation within the past few years. As 
stated heretofore, many farmers by-virtue of 
the small acreage owned or rented cannot 
today produce sufficient income to properly 
sustain themselves and their families and 
many of the farmers throughout the basin 


Tall into this category. 


The larger farmers have mechanized their 
farms, thereby releasing labor heretofore re- 
quired. The production of agricultural 
products per man has more than doubled 
‘in the past 5 years. More and more acreage 
each year is being taken out of cultivation 
and converted to grazing; this change is re- 
leasing large numbers of people from em- 
ployment in agricultural products pursuits, 
thereby forcing them to seek employment in 
services or industry. 

The development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River system would enable this area to se- 
cure additional industry that requires ample 
power and water transportation, thereby 
opening the way for these small farmers to 
retain their homes and supplement their in- 
comes by employment in industry. 

The major problem of the Alabama-Coosa 
Basin is the provision of adequate economic 
opportunities for its people. Two broad ap- 
proaches to the basic problem of the area are 
apparent. One is to provide additional em- 
ployment opportunities, the other is to make 
possible higher incomes for the people who 
remain in agriculture by improved land use. 
The latter is now being accomplished to some 
extent and the trend of better land use is 
definitely beneficial. The other problem re- 
mains but could be rectified to a great degree 
by development of this great waterway for 
navigation and other purposes to permit the 
expansion of industrial activity throughout 
the basin. 

Incidentally, government reports have 
stated: The southern Appalachian Moun- 
tain area is the largest source of undeveloped 
water available south of the Great Lakes. 
The Alabama-Coosa River headwaters rise 
in these mountains and is the second largest 
river from that source. The Tennessee 
River is the only one that exceeds it in vol- 
ume. To date no start has been made on a 
congressional authorized project after 20 
long years of waiting patiently for 2 multiple- 
purpose dams and 1 navigation dam to 
be constructed on the Alabama section of 
this great river system. Again repeating, we 
are here today to respectfully request an 
appropiration of $150,000 for planning and 
design of the Millers Ferry Dam by the pres- 
ent session of Congress. The need for this 
waterway improvement is urgent. 

The tributaries of the Alabama River at 
the present time have six water-use struc- 
tures that are now in operation. The 
Alabama Power Co., a private utility, 
owns 6 hydroelectric plants, 3 on the Coosa 
River, and 3 on the Tallapoosa River: 
One Federal owned hydroelectric plant (Al- 
latoona) is located on the Etowah River in 
the State of Georgia. The privately owned 
plants generate less than 25 percent of the 
potential power of the river system. 

In 1945 the 79th Congress, Ist session, en- 
acted Public Law 14 which reads in part: 

“Alabama-Coosa River, Ala.: Initial and 
ultimate development of the Alabama- 
Coosa River and tributaries for navigation, 
flood control, power development, and other 
purposes, as outlined in House Doucment 
No. 414, 77th Congress, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the plans 
being prepared by the Chief of Engineers 
with such modifications thereof from time 
to time as in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers may be 
advisable for the purpose of increasing the 
development of hydroelectric power; and 
that for the Initiation and accomplishment 
of the ultimate plan appropriations are 
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authorized in such amounts as Congress may 
from time to time determine to be advisable, 
the total of such appropriations not to ex- 
ceed the sum of $60 million. The aforesaid 
authorization and approval shall include 
authorities for all powerhouses, power ma- 
chinery and appurtenances found to be de- 
sirable by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Federal Power Commission.” 

The authorized project referred to above 
consists of 2 multiple-purpose dams and 
1 navigation dam on the Alabama River; 
namely, Claiborne, Millers Ferry and Jones 
Bluff. The latter two are the multiple pur- 
pose dams. Originally the authorization in- 
cluded one multiple purpose dam on the 
Coosa River at Howell Mill Shoals. The dam 
on the Coosa River was eliminated from 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
plans and the authorized project by reason 
of application for license By the Ala- 
bama Power Co. to construct four hydro- 
electric dams on this river as set out in 
Public Law 436, chapter 408, 83d Congress, 
2d session. The action by Congress in enact- 
ing Public Law 436 in no way effects the 
three dams authorized on the Alabama River 
as set out in section 13 of Public Law 436 
herewith quoted: 

“Sec. 13. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to affect in any way the authoriza- 
tion of the development of the Alabama- 
Coosa River and tributaries other than that 
portion of the development involving proj- 
ects on the Coosa River or the authority of 
the Federal Power Commission to issue a 
license for the complete development of the 
Coosa River by States or municipalities 
under section 7 (a) of the Federal Power Act 
or to find under section 7 (b) of said act that 
the development should be undertaken by 
the United States itself.“ 

House Document No. 414, 77th Congress, 
Ist session, paragraph 7 and 8 is herewith 
quoted in part: 

“7. The Board i recognizes that the Ala- 
bama-Coosa Basin is one of the country's 
greatest reservoirs of rich natural resources, 
that the Alabama-Coosa River system con- 
tains many dam sites that are highly desir- 
able for the development of hydroelectric 
power in connection with the improvement 
of its rivers for navigation, and that the basin 
is potentially a great industrial area. * * * 
It is logical to expect that the industrial 
expansion and the general economic im- 
provements noted in the basin and its ad- 
joining areas over the past several years will 
be accelerated by the trend of industry to 
seek the moderate climate of the Southern 
States and by the industrial activity result- 
ing from the rearmament program. The 
Federal Power Commission has stated, with 
respect to proposed modifications of the dis- 
trict engineer’s comprehensive plan with a 
view to increasing the development of hydro- 
electric power, that a total expenditure for 
that plan very substantially in excess of the 
district engineer's estimates would be justi- 
fied. The Board, therefore, believes that the 
surveys and studies that have been com- 
pleted by the department are sufficient to 
indicate that a comprehensive plan for the 
ultimate development of the water resources 
of the Alabama-Coosa River system for navi- 
gation, hydroelectric power, flood control, 
and other purposes should be authorized at 
this time, to be accomplished step by step 
over a period of years, and that the work 
thereunder should be prosecuted at such 
rates as may be determined by Congress. It 
is also believed that for the Initiation and 
partial accomplishment of the ultimate plan 
the construction of the navigation dams on 
the Alabama River, including the develop- 
ment of the maximum hydroelectric power 


+The Board refers to the Board of Engl- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, 
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feasible * * è should be approved at the 
present time. 

“8B. The needs and demands for the devel- 
opment of the Alabama-Coosa Basin are 
continually increasing, and in the present 
emergency the changes are much more rapid 
than in normal times.” 

The 84th Congress made available an ap- 
propriation in the amount of $180,000 for the 
fiscal year 1956 for a survey of the Coosa- 
Alabama River by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army: 

First phase: An interim report which in- 
cluded an econpmic analysis to determine 
justification of navigation to Rome, Ga., 
via the Alabam-Coosa Rivers. It included 
traffic and costs studies for locks in existing 
and proposed dams to be constructed by the 
Alabama Power Co. on the Coosa River. 

Second phase: Will be a comprehensive re- 
port—primarily a basinwide plan. The 
Studies of developments will be on streams 
tributary to the Alabama and Coosa Rivers. 

The authorized plan was adopted for the 
Alabama River, The license plan by the 
Alabama Power Co. would be the adopted 
plan for the Coosa River. The comprehen- 
sive report would augment main river de- 
velopments by tributary storage develop- 
ments, 

The first phase of the report was received 
by the Chief of Engineers Office earlier this 
current year. The second phase of the re- 
port is scheduled to be finished by the Dis- 
trict Office of the Corps of Engineers by 
July 1, 1957. 

The Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association was recently advised by the Chief 
of Engineers office of the review of the traffic 
Study for the Alabama River below Mont- 
gomery. Ala., contained in the interim report. 
This review indicates that-the present au- 
thorized development continues to be eco- 
nomically justified. The information at- 
tached to the communication received by 
the association is set out below: 

“Project: Alabama-Coosa Rivers, Ala. and 
Ga. Alabama River. 

“Authorization: River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945. 

“Desoription: The initial development 
Will provide a navigation channel 9 feet 
deep from the mouth of the Alabama River 
to Montgomery by means of a low-lift lock 
and dam at Claiborne, two higher dams with 
locks and power installations at Millers Ferry 
and Jones Bluff. and supplemental channel 
Works on the Alabama River below Clal- 
borne, Pertinent data on the structures are 
given in the following tabulation. Plan- 
ning to date Is based upon the initial power 
installations. However, preliminary studies 
indicate that it may be desirable to install 
the entire ultimate installation initially. 
The power installation will be considered 
further and firmed up prior to initiating 
construction. 


Project Millers Cial- 
Ferry borna 
— 
River WD 142 82.0 
Aormul pool, elevation. 30 35 
e at nor- 900 
Tani Pool, actes 22, 000 5 
Dimension, feet 82 by 450 82 by 40 
A 4 50 : 
Power, initial instulla- 
Gon, Kllowatts 57, 000 
Primary one per 
ia 1,000 kilowatt- 
. 136, 000 
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Estimated federal cost: 


Jones Bluff. --|$54 534,000 | $58, 368, 000 
Millers Ferr 46, 733, 000-| 50, 870, 000 
Claiborne. . 15, 761, 000 16. 761,000 
Channel im 1, Gu, 000 1, 670, 000 

Tol is 748, 000 | 126, 669, 000 


“Order of development: At such time as 
the project Is undertaken, the work should 
be programed so that the navigation and 
other benefits would accrue as elements of 
the plan are completed. On this basis the 
work should be programed as follows: (1) 
Resume preconstruction planning of Millers 
Perry with concurrent review costs of other 
elements of the plan; (2) initiate construc- 
tion of Millers Ferry; (3) resume planning 
and initiate construction on Claiborne and 
on the channel improvements so that they 
could be completed at the same time as 
Millers Ferry, and (4) resume planning and 
initiate construction for completion of Jones 
Bluff as soon as practical after completion of 
Millers Ferry. 

“Justification: There fs a prospective coni- 
merce for the 9-foot waterway to Montgomery 
of about 2 million tons a year consisting of 
agricultural products, petroleum products, 
nonmetallic minerals, metals and meta] prod- 
ucts, chemical and fertilizer materials, and 
miscellaneous Items. The improvements will 
also provide initially 108,000 kilowatts of 
dependable hydropower capacity which can 
generate an average of 654 million kilowatt- 
hours annually, and ultimately 144,000 kilo- 
watts of dependable capacity which can gen- 
erate 729 million kilowatt-hours annually. 

“Benefit-cost ratio: The latest indicated 
benefit-cost ratio for the development of the 
Alabama River to Montgomery is 1.02, for the 
initial power installation, and 1.07 for the 
ultimate power installation. The costs will 
be further firmed up in the preconstruction 
planning. The annual benefits for the de- 
velopment are estimated to be $6,133,000 for 
the initial power Installation (navigation 
$2,360,000, and power $3,773,000) and $7,- 
075,000 for the ultimate power installation 
(navigation $2,360,000 and power $4,715,000). 
The navigation benefits are based on an ex- 
tensive traffic survey made during the fall 
of 1956." 

Gentiemen, we have endeavored, in brief 
form, to outline to you some of the problems 
confronting approximately one-third of the 
population in the State of Alabama and a 
large percentage of the population in north- 
west Georgia, We have also outlined to some 
extent some of the assets of the river basin 
and if time permitted we could, I believe, 
convince you that additional assets of this 
great river basin justify your favorable ac- 
tion in making an appropriation of $150,000 
available in the current budget. 

We cannot refrain from bringing to your 
attention a few other matters of importance. 
The labor supply available in the basin dur- 
ing the latter part of 1956 for employment in 
industry was approximately 40,000, based on 
applications in the files of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the State of Ala- 
bama. Percentagewise the State of Georgia 
would, no doubt, have a corresponding num- 
ber of industrial workers available for em- 
ployment from the area in the upper basin. 
Most of these are small farmers seeking sup- 
plemental income; we have mentioned before 
the transition of farming methods that 
brings this situation about, 

Today we must rcognize that the farm 
problem is acute. In a period of 6 years 
Federal Government spending to aid farmers 
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has soared from $1.2 billion in 1951 to 88 
billion by June 1957, For this same period 
farm surpluses have grown from $1.8 billion 
to $8.3 billion, prices for farm products are 
down 23 percent, Income per farm is down 
19 percent, and the farm debt has increased 
58 percent—all in a 6-year period (source: 
U. 5. News & World Report, May 17, 1957). 

One of the solutions of this problem is the 
prompt development of the natural resources 
of this great Nation; one of the most im- 
portant of these is the Alabama-Coosa River 
water. 

The present administration has estab- 
lished a policy that the development of 
waterways should be accomplished by co- 
operation between the Federal Government 
and local interests. This has been or will be 
accomplished when the Alabama Power Co, 
constructs the 4 dams, heretofore mentioned, 
on the Coosa River at an expenditure esti- 
mated to be approximately $110 million. 
The final hearing on the issuance of their 
permanent license is being held this date. 
The Federal Power Commission, no doubt, 
will soon give final approval to the applica- 
tion of the power company. The Coosa is 
the main tributary of the Alabama River and 
a definite part of the overall development 
plan. 

As previously stated, the industrial activity 
in the area is expanding, One of the larger 
steel companies has just expanded their plant 
and installed the largest electric furnace in 
the South. Plans are now under way to in- 
stall the second electric furnace. It is gen- 
erally known that more soil pipe is manu- 
factured in the basin than in any other 
similar area. Selma, Ala., has a large mag- 
mesium plant locating there and the poten- 
tial development of the Alabama River in- 
fluenced the officials in the selection of this 
site. (Letter on file Coosa-Alabama River 
Improvemnt Association.) 

Montgomery, the capital city of Alabama, 
has in the past several years had several new 
manufacturing plants locate in the metro- 
politan area. Several of the smaller towns 
are enjoying industrial expansion. , 

We would also like to direct your atten- 
tion to the cost of construction of the au- 
thorized projects on the Alabama River. An 
estimate was made in 1953 by the Corps of 
Engineers on the cost of construction of the 
three dams and the necessary dredging, this 
amounted to 898,775,000. Information re- 
cently received from the Corps of Engineers 
on the same project gives a cost figure of 
$118,748,000—this is a difference of $19,- 
973,000 or better than a 20-percent increase 
in cost. Are we going to continue to defer 
the construction of this badly needed proj- 
ect in view of rising costs? 

Gentlemen, time will not permit the sub- 
mission of additional facts, consequently we 
direct your attention to the attached letters 
and resolutions from the Governor of Ala- 
bama, the State legislature, and other or- 
ganizations and individuals endorsing the 
project and requesting your consideration. 
We desire to express to each of you our 
appreciation for the courtesy extended to us 
and we earnestly request your approval of 
the $150,000 . for planning and 
design of the ers Ferry Dam on the Ala- 
bama River. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA, May 14, 1957. 

Honorable Members, Subcommittee on 

Public Works, House Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: You have kindly extended an 
invitation to a group of outstanding citizens 
of Alabama and Georgla to appear before 
your honorable committee on May 20 to re- 
quest an appropriation of $150,000 for plan- 
ning and design of the Millers Ferry muitiple 
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Purpose dam located on the Alabama River. 

As Governor I have personal knowledge of 
what it would mean to fully develop this 
river for navigation and other purposes. In 
my contacts with industrialists, one of the 
first questions asked, generally speaking, Is 
there ample industrial water and are the 
rivers navigable? Alabama needs additional 
industry to strengthen its economy and cer- 

-tainly the Nation’s economy would be in- 

creased by the improvement of this great 
waterway. This river system is the greatest 
undeveloped asset in the bounaries of the 
State. This project has been authorized for 
more than 12 years and the development 
should begin now. 

Representing the citizens of the State of 
Alabama and specifically the people in the 
basin of the Alabama-Coosa River system, I 
respectfully request that you approve at this 
session of the 85th Congress the appropria- 
tion requested. 

you for your approval, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
James E. FOLSOM, 
Governor. 


ALABAMA Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., May 13, 1957. 
Mr. Roserr F. Henry, 

President, Coosa-Alabama River Im- 
provement Association, Inc., Mont- 
gomery, Ala, 

Drar Mr. Henry: It is my understanding 
that you and the secretary of the Coosa- 
Alabama Rivers Improvement Association, 
Mr. George L. Cleere, are to be in Washing- 
ton soon appearing before one of the com- 
mittees in behalf of an appropriation for the 
planning and design of one or more of the 
dams on the Alabama River. 

It is quite important that we look well 
ahead on the whole subject of the Coosa- 
Alabama Rivers system. As you know, we 
hope to have a license soon under which we 
may begin construction of the first of the 
Coosa River dams now authorized by Con- 
gress. While this program will take a period 
ot at least 10 years, the people of the valley 
will not realize the full potential of this 
work until there is navigation all the way 
from Rome to the gulf. 

Your suggestion for funds to go forward 
with continued preparation in behalf of the 
dams on the Alabama River is quite in order 
as part of the long-range program, 

Wishing you every success, Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 
THomas W. MARTIN, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Whereas the prompt complete develop- 
ment for all purposes of the Coosa-Ala- 
bama Rivers from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala., 
is of inestimable value to the State of Ala- 
bama and to the Nation; and 

Whereas the 79th Congress, ist session, 
authorized a project on the Alabama River 
to consist of three dams, said project includ- 
ing the construction of one of said dams at 
Jones Bluff, Ala,; and 

Whereas an appropriation for advanced 
planning and design of the said Jones Bluff 
Dam should be made by the present Con- 
gress in order to avoid further unnecessary 
delay in the development of the river; and 

Whereas a further postponement of this 
development involves a continuing loss to 
our State and Nation of great proportions: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
go forward with the enactment of legislation 
leading toward the complete development of 
the Coosa-Alabama Rivers and that it be 
memorialized to appropriate immediately 
sufficient funds necessary for the advance 
p and design of the contemplated 
Jones Bluff Dam, and further, that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to our Sen- 
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ators and Representatives in Congress and 
that they be urged to sponsor all needed 
legislation necessary to insure the complete 
development of the rivers and that they 
exert every effort to secure, at the present 
session of Congress, an appropriation for the 
advance planning and design of the Jones 
Bluff Dam; and further, that a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States. 

I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of Senate 
Joint Resolution 4, adopted by the senate 
on May 7, and concurred in by the house of 
representatives on May 10, 1957. 

J. E. SPEIGHT, 
Secretary of Senate. 

Nortr.—You will note resolution refers to 
Jones Bluff Dam; the resolution was spon- 
sored by 14 members of the senate and the 
majority of this number stated emphatically 
that the resolution would still have passed 
had Millers Ferry appeared in the body 
rather than Jones Bluff. Information re- 
ceived from the Corps or Engineers indicat- 
ing Millers Ferry Dam would be first in order 
of construction was received after the reso- 
lution was enacted. 


RESOLUTION No. E-11, NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
MEETING, 1957 


From: Power and generation committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Subject: Alabama-Coosa Basin. 


Whereas the Congress has heretofore au- 
thorized construction of the Millers Ferry 
and Jones Bluff multipurpose projects in the 
Alabama-Coosa Basin, these projects having 
a combined proposed capacity of 144,000 kilo- 
watts; and 

Whereas there Is an urgent need for elec- 
tric power which will be produced at these 
projects, as well as for resulting flood and 
navigation benefits; and 

Whereas construction of these projects has 
been pending for a number of years, without 
any funds being provided by the Congress; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we petition the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Congress to take such steps as are neces- 
Bary to secure an immediate start on both of 
these desperately needed projects. 

-Whereas the development of the Coosa- 
Alabama Rivers will mean a great deal to 
the prosperity of the people of the State of 
Alabama; and 

Whereas this development is now being 
urged by the Coosa-Alabama River Improve- 
ment Association, Inc.; and 

Whereas such development would make 
the Coosa-Alabama Rivers navigable from 
Mobile, Ala., to Rome, Ga., and would also 
provide flood control, hydroelectric power, 
and recreational facilities for the people of 
Alabama; and 

Whereas such development would be a 
great incentive for the expansion and loca- 
tion of industry along said rivers; and 

Whereas such development would make 
possible transportation by water to every 
point on the river system and open up to the 
inland towns and cities on the rivers, trade 
and commerce with the world; and 

Whereas new industries and payrolls would 
result therefrom: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Alabama Junior Chamber 
of Commerce (in meeting assembled): 

1. That we hereby wholeheartedly endorse 
the work, objects, and purposes of the Coosa- 
Alabama River Improvement Association. 

2. That we lend our support and efforts to- 
ward the complete deeviopment of the 
Coosa-Alabama Rivers for navigation, flood 
control, hydroelectric power, and the other 
industrial developments which would result 
therefrom. 

3. That we urge the Federal authorities 
and the Congress to appropriate necessary 
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funds for the completion of this development 
and do any and all things necessary for the 
immediate development of said rivers. 

4. That we feel it is a vital necessity to 
the people who live along the river basin, 
and all people of Alabama, that said rivers be 
developed to their fullest potential. 

5. That the secretary be and is hereby 
directed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the Members of the United States Con- 
gress from Alabama. 

Approved at Gadsden, Ala., January 5, 
1957. 

Ben BUTLER, 
President, Alabama Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the regular meeting of the 
Cherokee County Board of Revenue heid on 
May 13, 1957: 

“Whereas Alabama Power Co. proposes to 
develop Coosa River; and 

“Whereas it is necessary that the Federal 
Government appropriate funds with which 
to construct locks at each of the proposed 
dams; and 

“Whereas the construction of said locks at 
an early date will provide water transporta- 
tion from Mobile, Ala., to Rome, Ga.. and 
materially aid in the industrial expansion of 
Cherokee County, Ala.; and 

“Whereas it appears necessary to first de- 
sign and construct a dam at Miller's Ferry, 
Ala., south of Montgomery, in order to make 
said river navigable from Mobile to Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and the immediate construc- 
tion of said dam would aid in a more orderly 
sequence in the development of said river: 
Now, therefore, be it : 

“Resolved by the Cherokee County Board 
Revenue, That Congress be implored and 
urged to appropriate sufficient funds for the 
immediate construction of said locks along 
Coosa River; be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress be implored and 
urged to appropriate sufficient funds immedi- 
ately for the plans and the design of the 
Miller’s Ferry Dam in order to immediately 
proceed with the proper development of the 
required ‘facilities to make said river 
navigable." 

Done this 18th day of May 1957. | 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 

Cherokee County. 

I, J. A. Shamblin, clerk of the Board of 
Revenue of Cherokee County, Ala., do hereby 
certify that the foregoing resolution was 
unanimously adopted at a regular meeting 
of said board held on May 13, 1957, and that 
the same is a true and correct and compared 
copy thereof, said resolution being recorded 
in Board of Revenue Minute Book No. 6, 
page 254. 


Witness my hand this 13th day of May 


1957. 
J. A, SHAMBLIN, 
Clerk. 
May 10, 1957. 
Mr. ROBERT F. Henry, 
Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Assoctation, Montgomery, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Henry: I wish to convey to you 
and all of the fine people of this section of 
our great State the interest that the members 
of the Montgomery County Board of Reve- 
nue have In the efforts put forth by you and 
many others toward the development of the 
Coosa-Alabama River region. Also I wish to 
convey to you the full intentions of the 
members of the Montgomery County Board 
of Revenue to continue their interest and 
full support in this great project, 

It is our feeling that the development of 
the Coosa-Alabama River region would do 
more toward the development and acquisi- 
tion of new industry in this State than any 
other possible program, 
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May I sincerely urge that you call upon us 
at any time that we might be of service to 
you and your coworkers, 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Tom JONES, 
Chairman, Montgomery County 
Board of Revenue, 


Whereas the Congress of these United 
States has authorized the development of 
the Coosa-Alabama River system; and 

Whereas the traffic and economic survey of 
the Coosa-Alabama River system by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, is 
partially completed; and 

Whereas this development will mean accel- 
erated acquisition of new industry and 
spectacular economic benefits to all citizens 
of the area and, 

Whereas the citizens of the area have been 
deprived of these benefits by the lack of ac- 
tion on the part of Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it d 

Resolveđ, That the Montgomery Chapter of 
the Alabama Society of Professional Engi- 
neers urge Congress to appropriate what 
funds are necessary for planning and design 
of the Millers Ferry Dam immediately; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Montgomery Chapter 
Of the Alabama Society of Professional En- 
gineers stands ready to assist in any way 
the continuation of this development until 
its complete and entire fulfillment. 

Adopted and unanimously passed at the 
Tegular monthly meeting of May 10, 1957. 

y Henry R. HUDSON, 
Secretary, Montgomery Chapter, 
Alabama Society of Professional 
Engineers. 
RESOLUTION, STATE OF ALABAMA, COUNTY OF 
MONTGOMERY 

Whereas many individuals members of this 
association are already contributing mem- 
bers to the Coosa-Alabama River Improve- 
Ment Association; and 

Whereas the future growth and prosperity 
of the home-bullding industry in Montgom- 
ery. Ala., seems tous to be in direct propor- 
tlon to the growth and prosperity of our 
great State of Alabama; and 

Whereas we are convinced that the deyel- 
opment of the Coosa-Alabama Rivers into a 
Continuous navigable waterway from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Rome, Ga., would result 
in the greatest economic boon to the econ- 
Omy of Alabama and Georgia, and conse- 
Quently to the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolred— 

That the Montgomery Home Builders As- 
sociation does hereby endorse, approve, and 
Pledge its support and assistance to the 
Coosa-Alabama Improvement Association in 
its efforts to bring about thé development 
of the Coosa-Alabama River into a contin- 
uous navigable inland waterway system from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Rome, Ga.; and further 

That the entire membership of the associ- 
ation will be urged to give their individual 
Support, financial and otherwise, to the ef- 
forts of the Coosa-Alabama River Improve- 
Ment Association; and also 

That the association will urge Alabama’s 
Congressional delegation to support and pro- 
mote poper legislation in the Congress of the 
aes States to bring about said develop- 

Montcomery Home BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
THomas A. Moopr, 
President and Chairman of the Board, 
Adopted January 31, 1957. 
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Importation of Crude Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I insert herein a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Texas 
which has been transmitted to the Pres- 
ident of the United States and to each 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States from Texas. The resolu- 
tion is self-explanatory in pointing up 
the serious danger relative to the impor- 
tation of crude oil into the United States 
and certain practices regarding these 
imports: 


House Resolution 379 


Whereas the Railroad Commission of Texas 
has been compelled to reduce the April al- 
lowable for Texas crude production by over 
224,000 barrels per day from the March fig- 
ure, thus reducing revenues available to this 
State by more than $20 million during the 
coming biennium; and 

Whereas the cut in Texas allowable pro- 
duction reflects th€ imminent opening of 
the Suez Canal which will free an uncon- 
trolled flood of foreign oil into this country; 
and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Mines 
has stated it must withhold its determina- 
tion of domestic market demand until the 
flow of Middie East oil through the Suez 
Canal and Middle East pipelines may be 
gaged; and 

Whereas the uncontrolled flow of foreign 
oll into this country in competition with 
domestic production restricted to market 
demand, results in domestic production tak- 
ing what is left of the domestic market after 
imports; and 

Whereas the International companies -pro- 
ducing such foreign oil are constantly in- 
creasing the amount of imports into the 
United States, and such imports are now far 
above the maximum set by the President's 
Cabinet Fuels Policy Committee as the im- 
port amount safe for our Nation's security: 
and 

Whereas the international oll companies 
importing oil into the United States are re- 
celving substantial subsidfes from the United 
States including (1) direct Federal cash pay- 
ments to the rulers of these Middle Eastern 
nations, (2) tanker subsidies, including 8475 
million in tax writeoffs on 52 tankers, and 
(3) diplomatic and military support to pro- 
tect the fields owned by these importing 
companies; and 

Whereas our Federal tax statutes have 
been used by these international importing 
companies to obtain United States tax cred- 
its for amounts paid by them to foreign 
rulers, thus obtaining assistance in foreign 
development at the expense of domestic pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas development of new domestic oil 
reserves has lagged due to the tax credits 
and subsidies granted these companies for 
foreign development; and 

Whereas the international importing com- 
panies guarantee certain amounts of oil pro- 
duction to rulers of Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, while restricting domestic production 
to make this possible; and 
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‘Whereas the operation of Texas pipelines 
by affiliates of international companies pro- 
vides a devious but effective means of chok- 
ing crude oil in the interior of the State, 
through failure to make needed pipeline ex- 
tensions and enlargements; and 

Whereas importing company members of 
the Middle East Emergency Committee, given 
broad powers and antitrust immunity by the 
Federal Government and charged with the 
responsibility of increasing the oil lift to 
Europe, failed to divert their United States 
imports to Europe, reduce their refinery runs 
to free crude oil for export, or change their 
8 yields to produce needed fuel oils; 
an 

Whereas these international importing 
companies are either franchised to do busi- 
ness in Texas or have operating affiliates in 
this State, yet their action in importing exces- 
sive amounts of foreign crude suspends the 
operation of Texas conservation laws, dis- 
criminates against domestic producers, and 
penalizes the revenues and thus the services 
of this sovereign State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, However, that all petroleum im- 
ports from Canada shall be exempt in de- 
termining the ratio of imports of crude oll 
and residual fuel oll to domestic production 
of crude oil. Petroleum imports from Can- 
ada shall be excluded. All for the following 
reasons: (A) from the standpoint of na- 
tional security, the Government of the 
United States should treat crude oil reserves 
in Canada as domestic reserves for the rea- 
sons that Canada is our friendly land neigh- 
bor to the north and such crude oil reserves 
should be available to the United States by 
pipeline in the event of enemy attack; (B) 
Canadian crude oil reserves and our do- 
mestic crude oll reserves are & part of the 
common defense program between the 
United States and Canada as is evidenced by 
“a statement of principles for economic co- 
operation” entered into by Canada and our 
Government in 1950; (C) Canadian crude oll 
is the only economical source of crude oil 
for many domestic refining facilities and the 
underground pipeline facilities tied to them 
which are important strategic facilities from 
the standpoint of national security on the 
northern border of the United States, use- 
ful for alr defense in the event of enemy 
attack on this country coming over the poles 
and the investments of the stockholders in - 
such refining and pipeline facilities would 
be placed in Jeopardy or wiped out and pri- 
vate contracts in connection therewith would 
be violated In the event the flow of Canadian 
crude ofl into the United States is restricted 
or interrupted; (D) United States domestic 
investments geared strictly to transporta- 
tion, refining, and marketing of Canadian 
oll under long-term contracts consistent 
with existing foreign trade policies of the 
United States should not be impaired or 
wiped out or otherwise discriminated against 
in favor of domestic investments geared to 
domestic crude oil; (E) Canada is a net im- 
porter of petroleum products from the 
United States and, (F) Trade relations and 
diplomatic relations with our excellent land 
neighbor to the north should not be further 
strained; and be it fourther 

Resolved by the House of Representatires 
of the State of Texas, That the President of 
the United States be urged to limit imports 
of foreign oil to the percentage set by his 
Cabinet Fuels Policy Committee as the maxi- 
mum possible without endangering the se- 
curity of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk.of the house be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolution 
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to the President of the United States and to 


Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that House Resolution 379 
Was adopted by the house on April 17, 1957. 
Donorur HALLMAN, 
Chiej Clerk of the House. 


What Will the United Nations Do About 
India’s Defiance of It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article: 

Prosiem or KASHMIR STALEMATED IN U. N. 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


If the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Dag Hammarskjold, cares as much 
about International law and morality as he 
showed when supporting Egypt in the Gaza 
strip, he must be losing a lot of sleep. For 
India remains in full contumacy in the mat- 
ter of occupied Kashmir, 

Years ago, the U. N. Security Council rec- 

ommended that India and Pakistan consent 
to an objective plebiscite to determine the 
choice of the Kashmiris as between India 
and Pakistan. 
Pakistan has always been willing. India 
has stalled. India has gone ahead and 
formally annexed the larger part of Kashmir, 
which its soldiers hold in defiance of the Se- 
curity Council. 

India’s representative at the United Na- 
tions, the endlessly eloquent Krishna Menon, 
has tried to defend India’s viewpoint—and 
succeeded only in boring his hearers. In- 
dia's Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, has stated 
publicly India is not compelled to obey the 
United Nations on any point that is not in 
India's interests. 

Technically he is right—for the moment. 
The U. N. Security Council could, of course, 
take strong measures to enforce compliance 
on India, but only if all five permanent mem- 
bers agreed. Under present conditions In- 
dia can count on a Soviet veto. 

MAJORITY DOUBTFUL 


The U. N. Assembly can by a two-thirds 
majority recommend that its members take 
action against India. But with the present 
Assembly packed with small, backward states 
sympathetic to India, and Communist states 
bent on making trouble, it is doubtful it 
a majority can be found to recommend ac- 
tion. Even if it could, it is more doubtful 
if anybody would try to compel India to 
comply. 

To logical people this merely makes more 
flaring the sickness of a world organization 
whose members are ready to coerce Britain, 
France, and Israel, but afraid to take steps 
against openly deflant India. 

No doubt some could be found to applaud 
a town marshal ready to move against boy 
car thieves and pickpockets but afraid to 
tackle mean horse thieves and murderous 
highwaymen. Better some law and order 
a none.- Most people cannot see it that 

To salve its conscience and make the 
scandal somewhat less visible, the U. N. re- 
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cently sent Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden 
to Kashmir on a mediation mission. He 
has had no cooperation from India. Now, 
however, Pakistan, strong in its belief the 
Kashmiris prefer union with it, has sug- 
gested that the United Nations send a full- 
fiedged factfinding mission to the area, 
NO REASON FOR MISSION 


There is, of course, no reason for any such 
mission since the facts in the matter are 
painfully clear. India obviously does not 
believe it has a case since it opposes sub- 
mitting the dispute to the world court. But 
India, as the fortunate possessor of most of 
Kashmir, including the famous Vale, relies 
upon its own force to keep it—exactly as 
Israel might have done to keep Sinai and 
the Gaza strip. 

Israel got out. India remains. 

Pakistan is, however, unlikely to allow 
matters to remain as they are. If Pakistan 
again brings the case before the U. N., it 
is hard to see how the United States, as the 
champion of peace and legality against its 
own closest allies, can refuse to vote for 
action against India. Such a motion may— 
as I suggested—well be defeated by the large 
pro-Communist, antiwhite minority in the 
United Nations. 

Even so, it would serve a useful purpose. 
It would compel every member government 
to stand up and show its colors, be counted 
on the side of “equal justice under law” or 
on the side of selective injustice—the con- 
ception that former colonies have rights 
which old and established states cannot 
claim. 

Such a revelation would certainly clarify 
a lot of things. 


New Hope for Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
after another the ruses and excuses of 
the administration for putting private- 
power interests ahead of the interests of 
the people fall like tenpins before an 
expert bowler’s ball. The facade of 
modern Republicanism is certainly being 
eroded by the administration's own—and 
open—actions. In granting Idaho 
Power Co. a fast tax writeoff the ad- 
ministration has certainly destroyed 
the last of the feeble arguments it man- 
aged to muster for granting the license 
to Idaho Power Co. to nibble away at a 
site which every reason and every voice 
of conscience dictates should be a part of 
the comprehensive development to bene- 
fit all the people of this country. 

I request permission to insert the fol- 
lowing pertinent remarks of the Public 
Affairs Institute, May 3 issue of Wash- 
ington Window, New Hope for Hells 
Canyon: 

New Hore ror HELLS CANYON 

That inviting, dreamlike picture painted 
by the private utilities, the administration, 
and most of the Nation's press, that private 
power provides the citizenry with electrical 
energy at no cost to the taxpayers, has just 
been shattered. The shattering was done not 
by the proponents of low-cost, public power 
but by the picture painters, themselves. 
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The Office of Defense Mobilization did this 
neat trick in announcing that it has issued 
to the Idaho Power Co. a multi-million-dollar 
tax writeoff for the two private dams near 
the Hells Canyon site on the Snake River 
along the Idaho-Oregon border. 

The official Government release announc- 
ing the tax writeoff declared; “ODM em- 
phasized that the accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion certified by the agency represents the 
investment of private capital and does not 
involve investment of Government funds.” 

Judging by the loud outbursts from Sen- 
ators ranging from Wayne Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon, to Harry Brrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, the ODM announcement fooled no one. 
It adds up to the undeniable fact that the 
Treasury is being denied tax receipts, thus 
putting additional burden on other tax- 
payers. 

“I am not surprised by this additional act 
of favoritism by the administration,” de- 
clared Morse. “As I predicted many times, 
the taxpayers would end up paying for the 
Idaho Power Co. dams. Supposedly, ‘private 
enterprise’ at Hells Canyon was to pay its 
way. Now the administration is giving the 
company a tremendous handout for under- 
developing the peoples’ resources.” 

Byrn called the action of ODM “utterly 
indefensible” and said he planned to open 
hearings on his bill to repeal authority to 
grant tax writeoffis similar to that received 
by Idaho Power. 

What ODM did was to permit Idaho Power 
to write off in 5 years 65 percent of the 
estimated $65 million cost of the projected 
Brownlee Dam, and to write off 60 percent 
of the $36 million estimated cost of the 
Oxbow Dam—a total tax benefit of $65 mil- 
lion, 

The belief is that the estimates of costs 
used by Interior and ODM are far too low. 
But even on their figures it will save Idaho 
Power $29 million in the next 5 years and add 
that much of a burden to the taxpayers. 

This is only part of the story. In 1953 the 
Federal Power Commission characterized 
these tax writeoffs as follows: “This has the 
precise effect of a grant by our Government 
to a certificate holder of an interest-free ' 
loan.” 

On the most conservative basis, a 50-year 
loan of $29 million at 6 percent is worth 
$326 million. 

“In very simple terms, Idaho Power Co. 
is being permitted to avoid millions of dol- 
lars of tax payments during the next 5 
years,” declared Morse on the Senate floor. 
“This means shifting the burden of that tax 
loss plus interest payments to other taxpay- 
ers.” 

The Oregon Senator could not resist 
pointing out that “the repeated acts of fa- 
voritism to the Idaho Power Co. bring to 
mind the series of questionable actions to 
put across the Dixon-Yates deal.” 

He added that the Hells Canyon Dam is 
urgently needed for flood control—for low- 
cost power production to avert a serious 
shortage. It is urgently needed as the only 
major multipurpose dam that can assure 
full downstream development. It has the 
tremendous advantage of imperiling no con- 
servation values; indeed it will be of posi- 
tive value for recreation, while other ad- 
ministration-favored projects imperil fish, 
wildlife, and wilderness, 

The ODM tax writeoff and resulting de- 
velopments are charging the proponents of 
low-cost public power and development 
with new hope. Last month when the 
United States Supreme Court, in a strictly 
procedural ruling, refused to review the Fed- 
eral Power Commission's licensing of three 
Idaho Power Co. dams, public power advo- 
cates saw dark days ahead. 

Now a startling change in the entire at- 
mosphere is in evidence. Morse has intro- 
duced a new Hells Canyon bill, and already 
it has been favorably reported out of the 
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Senate Interior Committee. The stage is 
now set for a new private vergus public 
power debate. This time, though, there are 
some new elements added which were not in 
existence in 1956 when Helis Canyon was 
voted down by the Senate, 51 to 41. 

For one thing, it is doubtful that the full- 
Page ads in national magazines declaring 
the private dams on the Snake River 
would save the taxpayers money will carry 
any weight, even if repeated. 

Secondly, new power groups are adding 
their weight to the fight for Hells Canyon. 
They are the conservation groups, the wild- 
life people, the sportsmen, the parks and 
forestry people, and those dedicated to say- 
ing our national resources. 

As columnist Thomas L. Stokes wrote re- 
cently: “It is getting a little hard to sit 
here and watch the rape of our natural re- 
sources—and at the expense of us taxpayers.” 


H. R. 6771: Assistance for Schools of 
Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr, RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last month I introduced H. R. 
6771, a bill to amend section 314 (c) of 
the Public Health Service Act, so as to 
authorize the Surgeon General to make 
grants-in-aid for the support of public or 
nonprofit educational institutions which 
Provide training and services in the fields 
of public health and in the administra- 
tion of State and local public health pro- 
grams. 

This legislation is the outgrowth of my 
participation in the annual meeting of 
the Association of Schools of Public 
Health in February. Congressman BILL 
Neat, of West Virginia, and I attended 
the meeting as representatives of the 
Health and Science Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. In the discussions of the 
Public health educational needs at this 
meeting, I was impressed by the scope 
and importance of this program, the dif- 
ficulties with which the school admin- 
istrators are faced, and by their sincere 
devotion to the humanitarian objectives 
of the public health program, 

Of the 11 schools of public health, 5 
&re publicly owned and supported—Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Univer- 
sity of Michigan; University of Minne- 
Sota; University of North Carolina; and 
University of Puerto Rico. The remain- 
ing 6 schools are private non-profit in- 
stitutions—Columbia, Harvard, Johns- 
Hopkins, Pittsburgh, Tulane, and Yale 
Universities. This years’ combined en- 
rohment is 1,152 graduate students and 
536 undergraduate students. The larg- 
est single group of the graduate study 
8roup consists of physicians. The un- 
dergraduates are mostly public-health 
nurses, 

The problems of obtaining adequate 

nancial support of these schools are 
€¥tremely difficult. A large percentage 
Of the students at the individual schools 
ale from out-of-State or from other na- 
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tions, making it difficult for publicly sup- 
ported schools to secure adequate operat- 
ing funds from the State legislatures. 
Since most of the graduates of all these 
schools enter the public service at Fed- 
eral, State or local levels, it has been al- 
most impossible to obtain the usual de- 
gree of financial support from alumni. 

In discharging its responsibilities in 
the field of public health, the Federal 
Government relies to a considerable ex- 
tent on the teaching and research activ- 
ities of the schools of public health. It 
therefore has a direct and important in- 
terest in the adequate functioning of 
these schools. While the grants provided 
for in H. R. 6771 will not completely solve 
the critical financial problems facing the 
schools of public health, they would pro- 
vide much needed assistance to permit 
more effective operation of the public 
health educational program. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 


clude the text of a letter which I ad- 


dressed to the deans of the schools of 
public health, inviting their comments on 
the objectives of H. R. 6771. I would also 
like to include the texts of letters received 
from the various deans, expressing their 
views on this important legislation, in- 
cluding a copy of a letter written to the 
Subcommittee chairman, Congressman 
JohN BELL WILLIAMS, of Mississippi: 
APRIL 18. 1957. 

Dear Sm: As a result of our discussions for 
the need of schools of public health at the 
meeting in San Juan and subsequent nego- 
tiations with Dr. Stebbins, of Johns Hopkins 
University, I have introduced the enclosed 
bill, H. R. 6771. 

The measure would provide up to $1 mil- 
lion to enable the Surgeon General to make 
grants-in-aid for the support of public or 
nonprofit educational institutions, providing 


“training, specialized consultative services, 


and technical assistance In the fields of pub- 
lic health and in the administration of State 
and local public health programs, 

H. R. 6771 has been referred to our health 
and science subcommittee of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
While the subcommittee has not yet sched- 
uled hearings on the bill, I am hopeful that 
it will receive prompt consideration as soon 
as the views of the Public Health Service are 
received. 

We will welcome any suggestions or com- 
ments which you may wish to make on this 
important matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. RHODES. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF 
HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Baltimore, Md., April 22, 1957, 
The Honorable GEORGE M. RHODES, 

Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RuHopes: This will 
acknowledge your letter of April 18 in which 
you state that you are introducing a biil, 
H. R. 6771, incorporating the basic prin- 
ciples of the proposal which the Association 
of Schools of Public Health submitted to 
you. 

As I stated in my previous letter, we ap- 
preciate, more than we can tell you, your 
real and continued interest in the problems 
ot the schools of public health. The pro- 
posal which we submitted to you, as I 
pointed out in my letter of March 28, does 
not by any means solve all of the problems 
of the schools of public health, but it will 
go a long way, if properly implemented, in 
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solving the immediate problems of the 
schools. We all feel that it is imperative 
that the Federal Government recognize in 
some way, not only the present contribution 
of the schools of- public health, but the 
potential contribution of these schools in 
the training and development of the services 
so urgently needed in our country. 

As we pointed out to you in our meeting 
in Puerto Rico, at the present time the 
schools of public health are, in a sense, sub- 
sidizing the Federal Government in that we 
accept each year hundreds of students who 
are being trained for public service. The 
schools bear the major part of the financial 
burden of training these students. The cost 
of training In schools of public health is not 
significantly different from the cost of train- 
ing students in schools of medicine, and as 
in the case of the schools of medicine, the 
tuition charged by the schools of public 
health is a small fraction of the total cost 
of training these students, all of whom, or 
at least a major proportion, go into public 
service, many of them in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the rest in State and local 
health services. 

Under present conditions, the privately 
endowed schools find themselves in the posi- 
tion of being no longer able to bear this 
added expense, and as you know, the State 
schools are constantly threatened with the 
reduction in appropriations because of the 
small proportion of students enrolled, who 
are from the State in which the school is 
located. 

My colleagues in the schools of public 
health join with me in expressing our very 
deep appreciation for your interest and your 
energy in forwarding the movement for aid 
to the schools of public health. We want 
to assure you of our willingness to assist you 
in any way in supporting the legislation 
which you have introduced. We have had 
meetings with various groups of the Associa< 
tion of State and Territorial Health Officers, 
with many groups of public and private 
health agencies, and, insofar as we can de- 
termine, there is universal support for this 
type of legislation. 

If, in your opinion, there is anything that 
the representatives of the schools of public 
health could possibly do to assist you in 
advancing this program, please let us know. 
I can assure you of the availability of the 
deans of the schools, or of other members 
of the faculty to assist you in any way that 
you might consider appropriate in the fur- 
ther support of these very important 
measures for the improvement of public 
health. 8 

Very truly yours, 
Ernest L. STEBBINS, M. D., 
Director. 
UNIVERSITY or PUERTO Rico. 
SCHOOL or MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL or TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
San Juan, P. R., April 22, 1957. 
Mr. Grorcr M. RHODES, 
House Office Building, 
x Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Rropzs: Many thanks for your 
letter of April 18 including copy of bill H. R. 
6771 introduced by you to the Congress. I 
am sure all the schools of public health, as 
our own does, appreciate your efforts to as- 
sist them in doing their job as efficiently as 
it can be done. 

We are already admitting students for next 
year's class. If financial help as proposed in 
your bill becomes available, many of our 
worries as to how we are going to operate 
next year and how we are going to improve 
and expand our program in some areas of 
public health will be relieved in no small 
part, 

Sincerely, 
GUILLERMO Arsona, M. D., 
Head of the Department of Preven- 

tive Medicine and Public Health. 


* 
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UNIVERSITY or PUERTO Rico, 
SCHOOL or MEDICINE, 
ScHOOL oF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
San Juan, P. R., April 24, 1957. 
Congressman GEORGE M. RHODES, 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House Office Building, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RHODES:I hope you can 
appreciate how grateful we in Puerto Rico 
are for your broad vision in introducing 
H. R. 6771. It is quite apparent that you 
quickly the special needs of schools 
of public health and have proposed a simple 
legislative amendment which will make a 
modest beginning toward solving the 
enormous economic problems of such in- 
stitutions. 

Our university has been relatively gener- 
ous, in comparison to its many requirements, 
in initiating graduate programs in public 
health, However, had we not received the 
temporary support of ICA, we would never 
have undertaken the curriculum leading to 
a master in public health. At least 50 per- 
cent of our public health students come to 
us from outside Puerto Rico—principally 
from Latin America. This is not a unique 
characteristic of our particular school but 
an indication that public health in the 
United States has assumed world leadership. 

Your bill H. R. 6771 would provide eco- 
nomic assurance which would help to sta- 
bilize the development of our school. While 
I am confident that $1 million will not 
meet total requirements of all the schools 
of public health, it will make a noble 
effort and give great encouragement to uni- 
versity presidents who have frequently had 
mixed feelings in apportioning their meager 
funds for graduate professional education. 

Again let me remind you of what a great 
pleasure it was to have you, Congressman 
Neat, and Mr. Borchardt here in Puerto Rico 
for an all too brief visit. 

Cordially yours, 
E. Haro_p HInMAN, M. D., 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SCHOOL or PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Berkeley, Calij., April 23, 1957. 
The Honorable Grorce M. RHODES, 
Fourteenth District, Pennsylvania, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Mr. RHopes: Thank you for your let - 
ter of April 18 informing me of your far- 
sighted and energetic steps to aid our Na- 
tion's public health. As a member of the 
executive committee of our Association of 
Schools of Public Health, may I express our 
deep appreciation for your introduction of 
H. R. 6771, This bill clearly presents the 
pathway for critically necessary aid to 
schools of public health in their national 
and natural setting. They are truly meeting 
national (and international) public health 
needs in training, consultation, and technical 
assistance’as you and your fellow committee- 


In order that I may seek our university's 
full support, would it be possible for me to 
have 10 copies of H. R. 6771? 

With kind regards. 


Very sincerely, 
CHARLES E. Surrk. M. D., 
Dean. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
New Orleans, La., April 24, 1957. 
Mr. GEORGE M. RHODES, 
Congress of tke United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mn. RHODES: I ap te very much 
your letter of April 18, 1957, with attached 
copy of H. R. 6771. 
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We enjoyed very much our meeting with 
you in San Juan and appreciate your deep 
interest in the financial needs of schools of 
public health in the United States. 

If I may be of any service to you, please do 
not hesitate to call on me. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. L. TREUTING, M. D. 


— 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
April 29, 1957. 
Representative GEORCE M. RHODES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE RHODES: Thank you 
very much for your letter of April 18 and 
the attached bill H. R. 6771 regarding grants 
in ald to assist schools of public health. 
Speaking for myself and for the vice presi- 
dent of the university in charge of medical 
affairs I want to say that we are very grate- 
ful that you have taken this initiative. 
Schools of public health essentially produce 
people for public service and not for private 
practice and large Income. As schools which 
occupy this rather unique position we never- 
theless find ourselves in financially difficult 
positions to maintain the size of class or the 
quality of instruction we wish. Any assist- 
ance which can be forthcoming will be used 
constructively and will not replace money 
now being invested by the university. We 
thank you for your interest and hope that 
something will come of your efforts. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

Ray E. TRUSSELL, M. D., M. P. H., 

Executive Oficer, School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medi- 
cine of the Faculty of Medicine. 


— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 

GRADUATE SCHOOL or PUBLIC HEALTH, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. Greorce M. RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
o Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RHODES: Please pardon my de- 
lay in not responding earlier to your kind 
letter of April 18 with a copy of H. R. 6771, 
which you were good enough to introduce. 

I shali keep in close touch with Dr. Ernest 
L. Stebbins and shall be most anxious to do 
whatever I can to promote hearings by your 
House Subcommittee and otherwise. 

I know that as a result of your discussions 
with the Deans of the Schools of Public 
Health tn San Juan in February, you are 
keenly aware of the precarious financial sit- 
uation which faces these schools. They are 
unique among educational institutions, both 
in training for public service and in render- 
ing specialized consultative services and 
technical assistance to State and local health 
departments. Your interest in this impor- 
tant matter is deeply appreciated, 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS PARRAN, M. D., 
Dean. 


New Haven, Conn., May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable GEORGE M. RHODES, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN RHODES: We enjoyed 
your company and suggestions, and those 
of your associates, while we were in Puerto 
Rico for the annual meeting of the Schools 
of Public Health. Thank you for your good 
letter of April 18, 1957, and for the as- 
sistance of the bill H. R. 6771 which you in- 
troduced. 
You have indicated by this step your recog- 
nition of the urgent needs of the schools and 
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the importance of this great program of so 
much significance to so many of our people. 

We will do our best with the tools at hand 
and we appreciate the interest and under- 
standing of you and your committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ira V. Hiscock, 
Chairman and Past President, 
American Public Health Association. 
HARVARD SCHOOL or PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Boston, Mass., May 8, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 

The United States House of Represent- 
atives, House of Representatives 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: As dean of 
1 of the 11 accredited schools of public 
health in the United States, I write in be- 
half of H. R. 6771 which has been intro- 
duced by Congressman RHODES of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is my belief that this bill de- 
serves the most serious consideration end 
active support which you and your sub- 
committee can give to it. 

You are, of course, familiar with the data 
submitted by the Association of Schools of 
Public Health documenting (1) the shortage 
of public health personnel in this coun- 
try; (2) the fact that the graduates of the 
schools of public health enter the public 
service in many States throughout the coun- 
try; (3) the fact that the schools of public 
health are seriously in need of funds, par- 
ticularly for teaching and for gcneral opera- 
tions, 

Federal aid to schools of public health is 
clearly justified because the schools are in 
no sense regional. They provide public 
health personnel for the Nation as a whole. 
For example, 9 graduates of the Harvard 
School of Public Health presently serve in 
Mississippi. Among them are 3 division 
heads of the Mississippi State Board of 
Health. 

I respectfully urge you, as Chairman of 
the Health and Science Subcommittee, to 
schedule hearings on H. R. 6771 at the ear- 
liest opportunity. I hope this important 
measure will have your personal support. 
Please let me know if members of our fac- 
ulty and I can help in any way. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn C. SNYDER, M. D., Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE oF MEDICAL SCIENCES, 
Minneapolis, May 11, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce M. RHODES, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. RHODES: Thank you for your 
recent letter with reference to House Resolve 
6771, which you have introduced. I am en- 
closing a copy of a letter which I have sent 
to the chairman of the Health and Science 
Subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. I sincerely hope 
that your proposal will meet with success. 

It was a real pleasure to meet with you 
in Puerto Rico and to have the opportunity 
of presenting to you and your colleagues 
some of the critical needs of the schools of 
public health. I know that we are all 
greatly indebted to you for the interest that 
you have taken in these problems. 

Very truly yours, 
GAYLORD W. ANDERSON, M. D., 
Mayo Professor and Director, 
School of Public Health. 


1957 
The Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y, BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that today is the 2ist birthday of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. The act was signed into law by the 
President 21 years ago. 

REA has truly become of age. Loans 
to borrowing cooperatives now exceed 
$34, billion of which borrows have ac- 
tually drawn over $2.75 billion. Repay- 
ments by borrowers have exceeded $621.2 
million of which $377.8 million is prin- 
cipal and $243.4 million interest. A total 
of 761 borrowers have made advanced 
Payments of $95,870,361. 

REA Administrator David A. Hamil re- 
Ports that 94.2 percent of the Nation's 
farms are now electrified. Nine hundred 
and eighty energized system have been 
financed by REA operating over 144 mil- 
lion miles of rural line and serving over 
414 million customers. 

Based on an average family of 4 peo- 
ple, this means that approximately 15 
Million people are benefiting from the 
Rural Electrification Administration pro- 
gram, 

Congress passes the laws and estab- 
lishes programs like REA. The success- 
ful operation of these electric coopera- 
tives is dependent on devoted and capa- 
ble leadership among the local commu- 
nities in the Nation. 

In South Dakota many of our lead- 
ing citizens serve on boards of direc- 
tors and in other similar capacities. Our 
REA managers put in long days to meet 
the problems which arise in connection 
With operation of an REA cooperative. 

Our South Dakota situation must be 
exemplary of the national picture for 
electric cooperatives have flourished to 
the point where the net worth of debt- 
free ownership nationally is now $404.7 
million, 

The State of South Dakota has shared 
in the benefits of the REA program. To- 
tal REA loans in our State amounted to 
$92,524,862 to 34 different cooperatives. 
This total amount represents 212 sepa- 
Tate loans, and it provided service to 
75.540 consumers. 

We are justifiably proud that South 
Dakota REA's are meeting their repay- 
ment obligations and meeting them in 
time. No South Dakota loans are in 
arrears. In fact, of the $10,846,629 which 
have been repaid on the principal, $3,- 
175,182 have been paid in advance of the 
due date. Interest payments to date are 
$5,566,733, 

I was interested in receiving informa- 
tion from the REA Administrator the 
other day that in 1945, just before the 
Rural Electrification Administration was 
established, only 10.9 percent of the 
farms in the United States were elec- 
tried and in South Dakota only 3.5 
bercent enjoyed the benefits of electrical 
Service, A moment ago I mentioned that 
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94.2 percent of the Nation's farms are 
now electrified, and in South Dakota the 
figure is 86.7 percent. South Dakota has 
made a tremendous percentage increase 
during this 21-year period, going from 
3.5 percent to 86.7 percent. It is well to 
note that private power companies have 
counted for some of this increase and 
have worked jointly with cooperative in 
making power available and otherwise 
assisting with the phenomenal develop- 
ment. 

In South Dakota, as in every State, 
REA development has not only been of 
great benefit to the farmer and rancher, 
but has also provided great economic 
value for the mainstreet businessman, 
The consumer of REA power finds that 
he can increase his production or work 
more efficiently, which provides him with 
additional purchasing power. This re- 
sults in an economic boost that is felt 
throughout the community. The REA 
consumer purchases appliances, plumb- 
ing, wiring, electric motors, and many 
other items which benefit both the farm- 
er and the businessman. 

A listing of the REA electrification 
loans in western South Dakota alone 
during recent years is an indication of 
how the rural electrification program 
is continuing to move forward. Iam at- 
taching a table listing the recent REA 


loans in the Second Gongressional 

District. 

West River Electric Association, 
( $274, 000 


S —T—————— eas 390, 000 
Lacreek Electric Association, Inc. 

TTT 750, 000 
Moreau-Grand Electric Coopera- 

tive, Inc., Timber Lake 390, 000 
Grand Electric Cooperative, Inc., 

CTT 975, 000 
Cherry-Todd Electric Cooperative, 

Inc., Valentine, Nebr 540, 000 
West Central Electric Cooperative, 

Dos MUTIO ee ea 340, 000 
Rushmore G. & T. Electric Cooper- 

ative, Inc., Rapid City 3, 500, 000 


Breathing Space—The Plight of the Man 
in the Middle 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the business and professional 
man in the middle-income brackets is 
very hard hit today. So is the small- 
business concern, not protected by accu- 
mulated reserves and subjected to mul- 
tiplying and constantly increasing State 
and local taxes, in addition to Federal 
taxes. 

In the area of Federal taxation the 
small-business man needs tax relief 
badly and would benefit from a real re- 
vision of the tax laws to give him the 
benefit of an increased surtax exemp- 
tion, more realistic allowances for costs 
and depreciation and the right to elect 
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whether to make his returns as a corpo- 
ration, partnership, or individual. 

Likewise, the average middle-income 
business and professional man, unable to 
increase his charges adequately to com- 
pensate for the increased costs piling up 
on him from all sides, should be the ob- 
ject of special consideration in any new 
tax-reduction legislation which may be- 
come possible in the event of a surplus 
of Government receipts over expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Speaker, I made some suggestions 
for tax relief to these hard-pressed 
groups in a recent speech at Sunbury, 
Pa., which, under leave granted, I in- 
clude herewith: 


BREATHING SPACE—THE PLIGHT OF THE MAN 
IN THE MIDDLE 


(Speech of Representative HucH Scorr, Sixth 
District, Pennsylvania, before Sunbury 
Chapter American Institute of Banking, 
May 1, 1957) < 
In recent months, two of the great English- 

speaking countries took a long look at the 
hardest-hit area of their body politic—the 
middle-income group, the great unorganized, 
the free-enterprising, white-collar people. A 
Conservative government in Great Britain 
and a Liberal government in Canada faced 
up to the fact that the Initiative-takers, the 
business and professional people who pro- 
vided most of the pot of gold at the end of 
the government's tax rainbow were getting 
pretty fed up. They were providing most of 
the initiative, churning up most of the reve- 
nue. At the same time, they were being 
shaken loose by hungry governments of all 
too large a share of the fruits of their Initia- 
tive. 

Like the farmer's pigs in France, they were 
rooting up the trufes only to be rapped on 
the snout and deprived of the enjoyment of 
their diggings. They were growing increas- 
ingly snoutsore. Result: There was a rising 
tendency to forego initiative, to pass up op- 
portunities, through initiative, to increase 
their earnings. I 

Great Britain and Canada decided to re- 
dress an unfair situation, before the full con- 
sequences of their tax policies confronted 
them, with a law no Parliament could re- 
peal—the law of diminishing returns. 

They enacted new revenue laws extending 
substantial reductions to the middle-income 
groups. They acted in the sound belief that 
this increased incentive will, in fact, increase 
their national revenues. I think they were 
wise and I think what they did was just. 

We in the United States must put our fiscal 
house in order and prepare to do the same 
thing. If there is a surplus, then proposals 
for tax reductions will gain momentum, 

How can we manage to assure a surplus? 

What should be done with such a surplus? 

What tax-cut incentives would supply im- 
petus to the sorely pressed men in the 
middle? 

A surplus exists when we spend less than 
we take in. We are headed toward our third 
successive balanced budget. This is as many 
times as the budget was balanced in the en- 
tire preceding 25 years. 

We are faced with a $24 billion carryover 
in spending authorized by the previous 84th 
Congress. They failed to enact legislation 
to put the Federal budget on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis as recommended by 
the bipartisan Hooyer Commission. Because 
of the default of that Congress, economy can 
only begin belatedly by cutting in advance 
the future backlog of carryover authoriza- 
tions, by returning to the Tre: unex- 
pended funds where possible and by extreme 
care in commitment to new authorizations, 


The House of Representatives has already 
cut new appropriations by $1.2 billion, 
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Forthcoming action on agriculture, defense 
and American aid abroad will permit further 
substantial cuts. The President has already 
approved & $254 million cut in soll-bank 
funds and a $500 million reduction in Army 
appropriations. If the Senate holds the 
line—and there are now some indications to 
that effect—the new budget will have lost 
some water, and gained in economic realism. 

The recipe for a surplus, like the recipe 
for rabbit stew, properly begins with “first 
catch your rabbit.“ Receipts have been es- 
timated at about $73 billion. If the econo- 
mies above suggested can be made to stick 
and if recelpts justify estimates, then we 
shall be entitled to consider what should 
ba done with the resulting surplus. 

Government, in good conscience, should 
treat a surplus as a trust for two pur- 
poses: to reduce its debts and to enable 
its citizens to retain as much of their earn- 
ings as possible. 

There are many views as to the priori- 
ties, as between public debt reduction and 
tax relief. 

I have Introduced a bill, H. R. 7635, which 
refiects my judgment as to a fair method of 
dealing with a Federal surplus when it is 
achieved. 

My bill requires that an established sur- 
plus be applied one-half to the reduction 
of the national debt and one-half to the re- 
duction of personal income taxes. This tax 
reduction formula would extend the same 
percentage of tax relief as the proportionate 
reduction of taxes bears to the total income 
tax receipts of the previous fiscal year. Thus, 
if the one-half of the surplus so applied 
equals 7 percent of the total personal income 
tax receipts, a 7 percent tax reduction would 
be authorized in the upcoming income tax 
returns. 

Other tax proposals by like-minded mem- 
bers approach the problem of tax relief in 
varying ways, all of which warrant serious 
consideration. 

These suggestions include relief from 
double taxation of dividends, increase in 
exemptions for dependents, lowering cap- 
ital gains taxes, permitting full deduction 
of capital losses, relief to corporations. 

There is also the problem of greatly need- 

ed relief to small business. Here I believe the 
formula of Andrew Mellon would operate 
most effectively: a reduction of taxation upon 
small business should work actually to in- 
crease tax revenues and it would certainly 
reduce the number of small business fall- 
‘ures. 
My own bill (H. R. 6033) to assist small 
and independent businesses, is similar to 
proposals offered by several other Members 
of Congress. 

These proposals include, among others, 
provision for a normal tax rate of 20 per- 
cent with an increase in present surtax ex- 
emption, provides certain growth, expansion, 
and modernization exemptions, and author- 
izes more rapid amortization of property 
utilized for the production of profit. 

This bill also provides credits for losses 
incurred through investment or loans to 
small and independent business enterprises. 
It also permits the small or independent 
businessman an election, in filing tax re- 
turns, for corporations to file as individuals 
or partnerships, and vice versa. 

The present House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has steadfastly refused to consider 
any relief to small and independent business- 
men and unless this attitude alters, needed 
relief in this important quarter of our econ- 
omy will continue to be denled. 

I submit that if your Congress achieves 
the much desired surplus over expenditures, 
the area of incentive tax cuts to encourage 
renewed initiative can be located at least in 
part, among the foregoing suggestions. 

The constant squeeze upon the man in the 
middle aggravated by increased, new and 
multiplying State and municipal taxes, has 
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made him more tax conscious than ever be- 
fore in his life, And let it not be forgotten 
that the percentage of increase in taxes on 
the State and municipal level is far out- 
stripping the Federal tax level, Fortunately, 
some counties, such as yours, are competently 
administered and some States have legisla- 
tures to put some sort of brake on gover- 
nors who like to think big and spend bigger. 

Returning to the Federal Government, it is 
unfortunate that two-thirds of our annual 
fiscal burden bears heavily upon us because 
of “the bear tht walks like a man”"—one 
Khrushchey by name, one huge menace by 
intent—who does not yet give believable evi- 
dence of willingness to cooperate in mutual 
reduction of armaments. 

The nucleus of our dilemma lies in the 
fantastic cost of our nuclear deterrents. 

As the President said in his state of the 
Union message, we know that “a sound and 
safeguarded agreement for open skies, un- 
armed aerial sentinels, and reduced arma- 
ment would provide a valuable contribution 
toward a durable peace in the years ahead.” 

Until the auspicious opportunity for peace- 
ful solutions genuinely presents itself, we 
must confront armed and godless atheism 
with the strength of our truth and the truth 
of our strength. 

As Shakespeare says in Measure for Meas- 
ure: “Heaven grant us its peace, but not the 
king of Hungary's." 

Here within our homeland’s bounds your 
Government owes you a duty to pursue 
policies supporting a healthy, growing econ- 
omy capable not only of providing the re- 
sources to keep the Government in forward 
motion, but also to give us ever greater 
scope to better our own lot. 

As free men plan and execute their plans, 
as they find incentive to take risks and to 
earn rewards, they create an economy in- 
creasingly marked by equality of opportunity 
for all. 

It has been well said, by a percipient ob- 
server, that the greatest of our American re- 
sources is to be found in the vigorous spirit 
of self-reliant men and women interested 
not only in receiving incomes but in earning 
them. 

And on that note, may I leave with you a 
quotation from Goethe: That which we 
have inherited from our forefathers, we must 
earn again in order to deserve.” 


Our Separate Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS ` 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with a prize-winning essay titled “Our 
Separate Rights,” prepared by Donna 
McCay, Charleston, S. C. Mr. Speaker, 
I consider it a great privilege to include 
this essay. I have known this young lady 
all of her life. She recently won the fl zt 
prize for the entire State of South Caro- 
lina in a contest sponsored by the Sons 
of the American Revolution. She is a 
very smart young lady and should be- 
come one of our outstanding Americans. 

The essay follows: 

Our SEPARATE RIGHTS 
(By Donna McCay, St. Andrew's Parish High 
School, Charleston, S. C.) 

The Constitution of the United States cre- 

ated a federation, that is, a Government in 
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which there are two levels of authority— 
a central Government and a local govern- 
ment—with the citizens subject to the laws 
of both. Each exercises final authority in 
specified areas. The Federal Government 
exerts power principally on external mat- 
ters, and the States are supreme in their in- 
ternal affairs. In a federation, where the 
powers are thus divided, the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States preserve their in- 
tegrity, give strength to each other, act as 
checks upon too much centralization or 
too much localization, and cooperate in 
carrying out their authority. 

There has been and continues to be much 
disagreement over this balance of power, 
This is largely due to overlapping author- 
ity in some matters because of the vague- 
ness and contradictory nature of two clauses 
in the Constitution. The first is the neces- 
sary and proper clause, which is the basis 
for the implied powers doctrine of the Fed- 
eral Government. The second clause is that 
which reserves to the States any power not 
delegated to the Federal Government. Be- 
tween the two there is a border line of un- 
certainty. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution 
there has been a tendency to increase the 
authority of the Federal Government at the 
expense of the States. This shift in the 
balance of power has taken place gradual- 
ly. Twice the Constitution has been 
amended to increase Federal authority, and 
frequently the doctrines of implied powers 
has been expanded to this end. Judicial in- 
terpretation of the intentions of the framers 
of the Constitution has generally upheld or 
broadened Federal power. Another effective 
method of security additional control is that 
of Federal ald to States for some project 
which the State is financially unable or un- 
willing to undertake. In accepting this aid 
the States usually accept Federal supervision 
of the work. 

The greater efficlency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as compared with that of State gov- 
ernment has been responsible in part for this 
increase in centralization of power. The 
chief reason, however, has been the broaden- 
ing scope of modern civilization bringing a 
need for more centralized management for 
its great social and economic problems. 
Today there is a slight countertrend as many 
express concern over the rapid expansion of 
Federal power. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion advocates restoring some of the States’ 
authority, but the steps it has taken indi- 
cate only a mild breeze of reaction to the 
headiong centralization of power. 

The State is still fundamental to the very 
operation of the Federal Government be- 
cause in the exercise of its functions the Fed- 
eral Government must rely upon the States 
to discharge thelr duties. Otherwise, a gen- 
eral breakdown would occur, no matter how 
efficiently Federal officials might try to ful- 
fill their obligations. 

The expansion of Federal power should not 
be permitted to increase indefinitely, lest it 
prove a menace to popular government. The 
United States has a population of 170 million 
and an area equal to three-fourths of all 
Europe; it has metropolitan centers, farm- 
lands, deserts, mountain peaks where snow 
never melts, and valleys where snow never 
falls. Among the people there are differ- 
ences of color, customs, and creed. The 48 
States are too diverse to be fitted into an 
absolutely uniform mold. No Central Gov- 
ernment, however efficient, can solve all their 
problems. It must also be remembered that 
an overburdened National Government may 
become unresponsive to the wishes of the 
people. 

There is a vital need for cooperation among 
units of Government to work together har- 
moniously, and the States have proved their 
value as partners of the Nation in a great 
variety of cooperative enterprises, 
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Massachusetts Spokesman on Need for 
Federal Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday, before the Subcommittee 
on Special Education of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, Mr. 
John D. Coughlan, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Youth Service Board, 
testified on the need for Federal leader- 
ship to State and local efforts to prevent 
and treat juvenile delinquency, Mr. 
Coughlan’s statement showed great 
knowledge of the subject matter before 
the subcommittee, as well as deep 
thought concerning the proper role of 
the Federal Government with respect to 
this far-reaching problem. I was very 
much impressed with what Mr. Coughlan 
had to say and the many cogent points 
he made as to the need for farsighted 
and knowledgeable leadership on the 
Part of the Federal Government in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, that Mr. Coughlan’s prepared 
Statement be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


The statement follows: 


Statement or JOHN D. COUGHLAN, CHAIRMAN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS YOUTH SERVICE BOARD 
AND DIRECTOR oF THE DIVISION OF YOUTH 
BERVICE, CONCERNING FEDERAL Am To ASSIST 
IN COMBATING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, MADE 
AT THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARING BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE on SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Those of us who have official responsibili- 
ties for combating delinquency and crime 
have become increasingly alarmed in recent 
years over the dangerous increase in offenses 
against the law committed by juveniles. A 
recent analysis of the situation by Dr. Mar- 
tha May Eliot, longtime Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, indicates that juvenile de- 
linquency has risen 70 percent since 1950. 
J. Edgar Hoover, a month or so ago, presented 
Startling figures showing not only a national 
increase in crime but also a shocking per- 
centage of serious crimes committed by per- 
Sons under the age of 21. 

One of the most significant aspects of this 
Situation is that the increase is not confined 
to any section or State or group of States, 
but extends throughout the whole Nation. 
It is reasonable to say that juvenile de- 
linquency is no longer contained by State 
boundaries and that it is no longer exclu- 
Sively a State or local concern. Scarcely a 
Week goes by that we in Massachusetts are 
not arranging for the return of one of our 
delinquents or for sending one back to an- 
Other State. In California, I am informed, a 
Special train is operated periodically to re- 
turn runaway and delinquent boys and girls 
to their home States across the Nation. Add 
do this wiping out of boundaries the alarming 
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increase both as to number and to serious- 
ness of offenses, and the problem can be 
clearly seen as no longer one of infected local 


areas but rather as a serious and growing. 


contamination of the whole Nation's youth. 
As such, therefore, it has become not only a 
problem for the States and the local com- 
munities, but also a problem of Federal con- 
cern because it directly affects the national 
welfare. 

Juvenile delinquency is like a disease —al- 
most a plague in our times. It spreads from 
individual to individual, from group to group, 
from generation to generation. 

It is my considered conviction that unless 
a nationwide effort is made in the present 
year and those immediately ahead to solve 
this social problem, or, if not to solve it, at 
least to arrest the increase, the consequences 
to American youth will be devastating. At 
present spreading rates, if unchecked, it is 
horrifying to think that this Nation may 
well have 2 million juveniles arrested an- 
nually by the police by 1967, only 10 years 
from now. 

‘The implications of this for national de- 
fense are obvious. We are all familiar with 
the necessity for maintaining our manpower 
reserve. Let me point out that 2 million cor- 
rupted youths represent a serious lessening 
of that manpower because they make poor 
citizens and unreliable soldiers. Contrary to 
general belief, the armed services do not, ex- 
cept in some individual cases, reform serious 
delinquents. In fact, recognition of this has 
led to,a policy of rejection by the services of 
those with juvenile records. 

Let me point out, also, that adult crimi- 
nals are largely recruited from the ranks of 
juvenile delinquents and that the nation- 
wide control and prevention of crime im this 
and succeeding generations will depend to a 
large extent on the development of effective 
measures in the prevention and control of 
the antecedent condition of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Four years ago I was placed in charge of 
the Massachusetts delinquency control pro- 
gram. As each year has passed, I have be- 
come increasingly convinced that the great 
challenge of our times in the field of crime 
and delinquency is the challenge to preven- 
tion. 

It is at this point that the place of the 
Federal Government in the total effort be- 
comes significant, 

Since the national welfare is certainly in- 
volved, the participation of the Federal Goy- 
ernment is imperative. There is, in my 
opinion, an obligation to supply leadership 
and stimulation to the States and the lo- 
calities, as well as the kind of coordination 
of effort and research that only the Federal 
Government can provide—and has in other 
fields provided so well. 

One outstanding example of Federal action 
is the recent episode of the Salk vaccine to 
prevent poliomyelitis. I have no doubt that 
the efforts to validate, to distribute, and to 
inoculate would still be sporadic, varied from 
State to State, and relatively ineffectual if 
the Federal. Government had not assumed 
the obligation of leadership and coordina- 
tion. Isubmit to you that children through- 
out the Nation turning to crime, menacing 
society, corrupting others, and at 15 or 16 
becoming wanton killers or themselves fall- 
ing before police guns should be equally the 
concern of the Congress. It is an historical 
fact that the decline of the great republics 


and democracies of the past did not result 
from decrease of physical prowess, but from 
moral degeneration. 

The Federal leadership and coordination 
has been notable in many other areas also— 
in research and setting of standards for food 
and drugs; in the field of mental health; in 
the control of narcotics; in the improvement 
of agriculture; in the of clinical 
psychologists to handle the problems of vet- 
erans, to mention only a few. 

In all these areas, the leadership of the 
Federal Government, recognizing the nation- 
al interests involved as a justification for 
participation, has given direction and pur- 
pose to development and improvement, and 
has resulted in major accomplishments that 
at best would be long delayed or indifferent- 
ly accomplished if left to the States alone, 
or, at worst, would not have taken place at 
all. 

I am not referring here to direct opera- 
tional subsidy or Federal handouts, but 
rather to limited funds directly tagged for 
service and research for the accomplishment 
of purposes that cannot be provided by the 
States acting alone or independently, 

It appears to me, for example, that one im- 
portant area of activity with respect to crime 
and delinquency for the Federal Government 
would be to aid the States to set up pilot 
projects in key areas in delinquency pre- 
vention and control that would serve to pro- 
vide information that would become avail- 
able to other States on what méthods have 
validity and success and what are likely to 
be ineffective. It might well be that such 
projects would help to replace outmoded in- 
effective methods and programs and develop 
programs better adapted to meet modern 
needs. 

I am sure, also, that, like Massachusetts, 
there are some other States where new type 
programs are having a real impact on de- 
linquency, but which are only partially effec- 
tive because they must be financed by pri- 
vate funds, or because State funds are lim- 
ited as to amount and use. J 

Such projects require the hiring of highly 
trained professionally qualified workers for 
whom adequate salaries must be provided. 
Generally speaking, rigid State salary sched- 
ules and personnel practices do not allow 
sufficient latitude and flexibility to hire such 
persons. At least, this is true in Massachu- 
setts. It will be a long time before such 
State limitations can be eliminated, if ever, 
In the meantime, the problem grows more 
and more serious, and the national welfare is 
increasingly jeopardized. Long established 
policy and Federal practice, on the other 
hand, allows sufficient flexibility in approv- 
ing grants for such projects to enable them 
to be effective. 

Another great need in the field of delin- 
quency prevention and control fs the devel- 
opment of more trained workers. This need 
is acute In Massachusetts, as I am sure it is 
throughout the Nation. Unfortunately, 
State money cannot be used to provide 
stipends and scholarships or to set up ade- 
quate collaborative training with univer- 
sities, and we must look to the Federal Goy- 
ernment to meet this national need. 

This is entirely consistent with Federal 
aid and assistance programs—for example, in 
the training of clinical psychologists, train- 
ing of registered nurses for supervisory posi- 
tions, and the training of professional work- 
ers in the area of mental and public health. 
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In this connection, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that funds 
provided for the National Institute of Men 
Health can, under certain circumstances, 
obtained for use in programs combating de- 
linquency. While I recognize the need for 
research to be carried on by Mental Health 
and feel that the National Institute of 
Mental Health and State mental health au- 
thorities will play an important part in fu- 
ture development of delinquency control 
programs, I must insist that a substantial 
part of Federal moneys directed at delin- 
quency should go to those public agencies 
whose primary responsibility is delinquency 
itself, not a single aspect of many and varied 
responsibilities. Let me make it clear that 
I favor continued Federal aid in the field of 
mental health. I am disturbed, however, 
over what appears to be, so far as Federal aid 
funds are concerned, a tendency to regard 
delinquency as an exclusive province of 
mental health authorities. 

In Massachusetts, the youth service board 
is an integrated State agency set up in 1949 
to attack the problem of delinquency, in- 
cluding not only rehabilitation of those 
offending, but also its prevention. With 
some 2,500 delinquents under its jurisdiction 
in any given year, it seems to me most un- 
wise and undesirable for such an agency to 
obtain Federal funds or benefits from Fed- 
eral funds only on a hat-in-hand basis by 
going either to the National Institute of 
Mental Health or even, in some cases, to pri- 
vate agencies, through which Federal funds 
are being channeled. Such procedure not 
only limits the amount available, inasmuch 
as the mental health agencies will obviously 
“take care of their own needs first, but also, 
it operates to bar the use of Federal funds in 
those instances where a legitimate delin- 
quency prevention and control project is not 
slanted as a mental health project. What I 
am saying here is that it is time, now that 
delinquency is becoming so serious, for the 
Federal Government to recognize in its aid 
program law enforcement and other public 
agencies directly concerned with delinquency, 
instead of confining the Federal Govern- 
ment's program to the mental health field. 

Recently, the Massachusetts Youth Service 
Board surveyed the communities of the State 
with respect to areas of activity where State 
and Federal funds could be used to greatest 
advantage in the attack on delinquency. As 
a result of that survey, we learned that our 
police departments are eager to provide spe- 
cial training for officers dealing with juve- 
niles and to set up juvenile police bureaus 
within their departments. 

I will recall to your mind the police train- 
ing programs of the FBI and their value to 
State and local police in the effort to com- 
bat crime, : 

With Federal help, I belleve that training 
programs of similar value could be set up in 
all the States to assist local police in their 
concerted efforts to handle the juvenile pro- 
gram. I believe that such programs set up 
in each State would have national value and 
important impact on the situation we face. 
The police are still a first line of defense in 
the attack on delinquency and everything 
possible must be done to enable them to 
coordinate and improve their efforts, 

Fundamentally, my plea to your honorable 
committee Js for favorable action on any one 
of the several bills before you, including that 
of the administration, or on a synthesis of 
the best features of all of them. 

I want to make it clear that the amount 
of money provided in these bills is an ex- 
tremely small amount in the total Federal 
budget, but the benefits will be large because 
they will mean the extra effort and the addi- 
tional stimulation needed in the States in 
coping with this problem. 

It must be understood, also, that I do not 
seek or favor large Federal operation grants 
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or handouts. In Massachusetts, during the 
past 5 years, we have almost doubled our 
appropriations. We are, therefore, quite will- 
ing and able to do our full part in discharging 
ourselves of our State responsibility. 

There are certain limited areas indicated 
in these bills, however, namely, demonstra- 
tion, intensification of existing effort, and 
training of workers, where Federal participa- 
tion is necessary and desirable. I am sure, 
also, that if this is true of Massachusetts, it 
must be doubly true of other States without 
a youth authority where the attack on delin- 
quency is not nearly so structured and 
organized. 

With substantial deterioration of an im- 
portant segment of our youth certainly and 
demonstrably facing us, I cannot but feel 
that your honorable committee and the Con- 
gress itself will give favorable action to the 
proposal that the Federal Government as- 
sume a position of leadership in solving this 
growing social problem and by limited and 
reasonable financial ald, as provided in the 
bills before you, furnish the stimulation and 
the help for an improved national attack. 


The Publishers and Mr. Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared May 11, 1957, in the 
Daytona Beach Evening News, Daytona 


Beach, Fla., relating to the freedom of 


the press: 
THE PUBLISHERS AND Mr. DULLES 


Newspaper publishers and managing edi- 
tors from all over Florida are here to attend 
the spring meeting of the Florida Daily News- 
paper Association and the Associated Press 
Association of Florida, These men and their 
wives, while all fiercely loyal to their own 
communities, tell us they love to come to 
Daytona Beach; find a congenial holiday at- 
mosphere here that relaxes them, They like 
our informality and the picturesqueness of 
our broad beach and our green girt river. 

And, needless to say, we love having them, 
We like entertaining guests in Daytona 
Beach; pride ourselves on having a flair for 
it. And to have such knowledgeable, and 
hence critical guests as the newspapermen of 
Florida, presents a challenge that delights us. 

As in all conventions, much talk will be 
passed among the visitors about matters 
concerning their business and profession 
(for it takes both to make a newspaper). 
They will doubtless shake their heads over 
rising costs and narrowing profits, over the 
price of newsprint—now, economic law to 
the contrary notwithstanding, in good sup- 
ply yet at higher cost—powwow about pos- 
sible legislation that might make thelr lives 
still more complicated, discuss problems of 
mechanical processes and accounting and 
distribution. 

It may be doubted that they will devote a 
great deal of their wonversation to John 
Foster Dulles. They might be wise if they did. 

For John Foster, the master of tactless 
diplomacy, coiner of such reckless phrases as 
“brink of war“ and “master of retaliation,” 
has achieved his alltime masterpiece in a mat- 
ter of such deep concern to the newspaper 
world that nobody who has anything what- 
ever to do with the dissemination of news 
can fail to take note and suffer keen alarm. 
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In a letter to publisher Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger of the New York Times in reply to his 
protest against restricting the number and 
activities of American newsmen who might 
be allowed to find out for us what is going on 
in Red China, Dulles wrote: 

“The constitutional freedom of the press 
relates to publication, and not to the gather- 
ing of news.” 

Therein is joined a vital issue. “Surely,” 
the Times said editorially, “Mr. Dulles must 
realize that the right to publish news de- 
pends on the prior right to have access to it. 
If access is arbitrarily limited, as in the pres- 
ent case, the right of publication is inter- 
fered with to exactly the same degree. 
Would Mr. Dulles contend that freedom to 
produce a blank page is ‘freedom of the 
press’?” 

Editors and publishers must face the fact 
that the basic concept of press freedom, so 
hard and so long fought for, is in jeopardy, 
if, indeed, the Dulles viewpoint is allowed to 
prevail—even if it is merely permitted to be 
widely concurred in. 

The public's right to know Is the heart of 
“press freedom," not merely the right to pub- 
lish. To know what? To know the truth, 
as deeply as we can fathom the truth. And 
to fathom the truth, we cannot stop with 
hearsay. We have to see with our own eyes, 
hear with our own ears—yes, smell with our 
own noses—and report what we see and hear 
and smell. Can truth ever damage the 
United States of America? 

This latest booboo of John Foster Dulles 
can set the purposes of the American press 
back 200 years, And publishers and editors 
should be thinking and talking about it 
along with the problems of the back shop 
and the accounting room.—H, M. D. 


Historic Friendship of Jews and Arabs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


N OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker in the 
present unfortunate conflict between 
the State of Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors, it is well to bear in mind that firm 
foundations of friendship exist histori- 
cally between Jews and Arabs which give 
hope that friendly peace may be worked 
out in the Middle East by men of good 
will. 

Therefore, I introduce for the record 
a paper delivered by Rabbi Dr. Bernard 
Bergman, honorary chairman of the Re- 
ligious Zionists of America, formerly na- 
tional president of Hapoel Hamizrachi 
of America, the religious labor move- 
ment of Israel. 

The paper was delivered in New York 
City on May 6, 1957, on the occasion of 
ninth anniversary of the founding of 
the State of Israel. In my view, Dr. 
Bergman’s learned address has great 
current significance in showing the his- 
torical friendship which has existed be- 
tween Jews and Arabs and the conse- 
quent possibilities of peaceful and mu- 
tually beneficial coexistence of the peo- 
ple of Israel and their Arab neighbors, 

The paper follows: 

HISTORIC FRIENDSHIP or Jews AND ARABS 

(By Rabbi Dr. Bernard Bergman) 

Insidious propaganda has managed to per- 

suade large numbers of Americans that the 
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problems of the Middle East are Insoluble 
because Jews and Arabs are prevented from 
working together by an inveterate hostility 
toward one another. It is not up to us to say 
how the Arabs feel in this matter, they have 
their own spokesmen, both Arab and Ameri- 
can. But we feel in duty bound to issue the 
strongest possible denial from the Jewish 
side. It is simply not true that the Zionists 
who embarked upon the resettlement of the 
Holy Land against seemingly impossible odds 
were animated by a hostile attitude toward 
the Arabs. The Zionist attitude toward the 
Arabs has always been, and still is, friendly; 
Zionism has extended toward the Arabs a 
helping hand, and this helping hand is still 
Welcoming a handshake whenever the Arabs 
are ready. 

The following pages have the task of pre- 
senting to the American public conclusive 
evidence of how the Zionist pioneers, men 
like Weizmann and Ben-Gurion, were eager 
to avoid any conflict with the existing Arab 
Population of Palestine. They made desper- 
ate efforts to obtain Arab agreement to Jew- 
ish settlement and even when they failed, 
they continued their efforts to improve the 
economic and cultural conditions of the 
Arab population, among whom the Zionist 
Settlers have lived. Moreover, this positive 
attitude of the pioneers has been fully main- 
tained by the state of Israel, which is spend- 
ing vast sums of money to better the living 
conditions of its Arab citizens, This applies 
also to the Arab refugees, whom the Jewish 
State had tried to keep contented within its 
borders, 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 


The Balfour Declaration of November 2, 
1917, was officially proclaimed by Lord Balfour 
on behalf of the British Government. It con- 
tains a guaranty of Arab rights in Eretz 
Israel in the clause: “It being clearly under- 
Stood that nothing shall be done to prejudice 
the civil and the religious rights of the exist- 
ing non-Jewish population of Palestine.” 
The Arabs had not asked for such a guaran- 
ty, but the Zionist leaders, Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Nachum Sokolov, and Louls D. Bran- 
dels proposed the Arab rights. 

EARLY ZIONIST OVERTURES TO THE ARABS 


In December 1917, the Zionist Organization 
Made a public appeal to the Arabs to nego- 
tate with the Jews and to come to a political 
Agreement with them. This appeal was sup- 
Ported by all the Zionist leaders, and Dr. 
Weizmann, issued the following public 
Statement: 

“There is the old Arab problem. The Arabs 
are not strangers, they have lived in the 
country for centuries. They are a primitive 
People and they do not wish to leave Pales- 
tine as we enter Palestine. We say: there is 
room for both of us. You shall benefit by 
dur co „ and we shall benefit by the 
friendly relations between you and us. We 
cannot go into the country like junkers; 
We cannot afford to drive out other people. 
We shall be the last people to drive the 
fellah off his land. We shall establish normal 
relations between them and us. The Arabs 
Will live among us. They will not suffer, they 
Will live among us as Jews live here in Eng- 
land. That is our attitude toward the 
Arabs.” (Zionist Policy, English Zionist Fed- 
eration, September 21, 1919.) 

ere could be no clearer proof of the 
humane attitude of the Zionists toward the 
Arabs than this statement by a man who was 
at that time, and remained until his death, 
the undisputed leader of world Zionism. 
THE WEIZMANN-PFEISAL AGREEMENT 
8 The Arab spokesmen were, at that time, 
Hise to come to an agreement with the Zion- 
5 ta, especially Feisal, later king of Iraq. The 
o noui Col, T. E. Lawrence, who did as much 
any man to free the Arabs from the Turk- 
Jen oke and who sympathized with both 
Pete and Arabs, acted as an intermediary be- 
den the Jewish and Arab delegates then 
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gathered in Paris for the Versailles Peace 
Conference. After some talks, a treaty of 
friendship was signed on January 3, 1919, by 
Weizmann and Feisal, on behalf of Arabs and 
Jews. 

The preamble of the treaty states that 
“mindful of the racial and ancient bonds 
existing between the Arabs and the Jewish 
people, and realizing that the surest means 
of working out the consummation of their 
national aspirations is through their closest 
collaboration and in the development of the 
Arab State and Palestine.“ Article 
VII provides that “the Zionist Organization 
will use its best efforts to assist the Arab 
State in providing the means of developing 
the natural resources and economic position 
thereof.” 

Confirming the treaty, Feisal wrote to 
Felix Frankfurter, one of the Jewish dele- 
gates then in Paris: 

“We feel that Arabs and Jews are cousins 
in race, have suffered similar oppression at 
the hand of powers stronger than ourselves, 
and by a happy coincidence have been able 
to take the first step toward the mutual 
attainment of their national ideals. The 
Arabs, especially the educated among us, look 
with deepest sympathy on the Zionist move- 
ment. Our deputation here in Paris is fully 
acquainted with the proposals submitted 
yesterday by the Zionist Organization to the 
peace conference as we regard them as mod- 
erate and proper. We will do our best, as far 
as we are concerned, to help their attainment 
and we will offer the Jews a hearty welcome 
home.” 

ARAB RESPONSE TO JEWISH OVERTURES OF 

FRIENDSHIP 


The Palestinian Arabs reacted to the Jewish 
overtures in a very different manner. Already 
on November 3, 1918, they made a formal 
protest to the British military authorities 
in Palestine against Jewish tion 
which was practically nonexistent at that 
time. 

In April and May 1919, Arab mobs began a 
series of attacks on Jewish settlers, and only 
the intervention of British troops and police 
stopped serious damage. 

On March 1, 1920, Captain Trumpeldor, 
Jewish war hero and prominent Zionist lead- 
er, was killed by Arab marauders at an iso- 
lated farm in Galilee. 


Finally, in April 1920, the Arab mobs got 
out of hand and overwhelmed British and 
Jewish resistance. Serious pogroms started 
in Jerusalem and spread from the holy city 
to other parts of Eretz Israel. There were 60 
Jewish dead before order could be restored. 
No Arab casualties were recorded. 

JEWS CONTINUE CONCILIATION POLICY 

In June 1921, Sir Herbert Samuel arrived 
in Palestine as the first British High Com- 
missioner under the mandate. He came to 
the country in the wake of a new wave of 
pogrom which had started in Jaffa in the 
previous month. Nonetheless, he announced 
a program intended to win over the Arabs. 
He offered them a series of concessions, in- 
cluding a share in governing the country 
through a legislative council, in which the 
Arabs would be in the majority (there were 
to be 8 Muslims and 2 Jews among the elected 
members). In 1922, Samuel put his signa- 
ture to a white paper on Palestine which 
made a mockery of the declaration that 
“Palestine is to become as Jewish as England 
is English” and practically nullified the Jew- 
ish aspiration for a national home by in- 
terpreting the Balfour Declaration as prom- 
ising not the whole of Palestine as the na- 
tional home for the Jews but merely the 
establishment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. On June 22, 1918, the world 
Zionist organization accepted this limited 
concept of the Jewish national home. (Co- 
lonial office, Palestine, correspondence with 
the Arab delegation and the Zionist organ- 
ization, HMSO, command 122.) 
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In August 1921. the first Zionist Congress 
to be held after World War I, passed a reso- 
lution affirming the determination of the 
Jewish people to live with the Arab people 
on terms of unity and mutual respect and, 
together with them, to make the common 
home into a flourishing community, the up- 
building of which may assure to each of its 
propise undisturbed and successful develop- 
men 

The same feelings were expressed by the 
Zionist leaders working on the spot in Eretz 
Israel, irrespective of factional differences. 

Chaim Arlosoroff made it clear: It is gen- 
erally recognized today, if not heretofore, 
that the future economic life of Zionist en- 
terprise is bound up with the Arabs.” 
Shortly after Arlosoroff made this statement, 
he was killed by the Arabs, 

Vladimir Jabotinsky, chief of the revi- 
sionist faction that was generally considered 
most hostile to the Arabs, spoke the same 
kind of language: “There is not one Zionist 
who really dreams of ousting the existing 
rural population of Palestine.” 

David Ben-Gurion affirmed in the 1920's, 
when he was one of a number of Socialist 
leaders, the same friendly attitude as now 
when he serves as Prime Minister of the State 
of Israel; “In our policy toward the outside 
world, an agreement with the Arab peeople 
is our decisive political task.” This he said 
after the Jaffa pogrom of 1929, which added 
another bitter Jewish memory to the fatal 
month of Ab. 

Jewish political and social organizations 
were formed with the avowed purpose of 
fostering Jewish-Arab amity. 

PRACTICAL JEWISH HELP FOR PALESTINIAN ARABS 

The Jewish settlers in Palestine helped the 
Arabs not only with words—which are 
cheap—but also with deeds. It is largely 
due to the many-sided Jewish efforts that 
the Palestine Arabs reached in so many ways 
a level infinitely superior to their com- 
patriots in countries where the Arabs ruled 
themselves. 

One clear sign of progress is the natural 
increase of the Arab population, due to the 
decrease in the death rate. While their 
leaders complained of being displaced by the 
newcomers, the Arabs increased from 673,000 
in 1922 to 940,000 in 1935, an increase very 
much larger than the Jewish gain by immi- 
gration. 

The Arab death rate fell very largely be- 
cause of their contact with the Jewish settle- 
ment. It was the Jews who introduced 
modern hygiene into Palestine, who drained 
the malarial swamps, did research in tropical 
medicine, pioneered in inoculation work, 
halved the Arab infant mortality rate from 
186/1,000 in 1922 to 90/1,000 in 1946. It was 
the high taxes paid by the Jews that pro- 
vided the money for the health and social 
service activities among the Arabs whose tax 
yield was exceedingly slight. The selfiess 
and devoted work of numberless Jewish men 
and women, whose fight against disease, 
filth, bad housing, etc. did not stop at any 
national boundaries. Jewish hospitals, to 
take but one example, have always been open 
to everybody—a proud tradition still main- 
tained in the State of Israel. (The Arabs 
in Israel, Israeli Government Office of Infor- 
mation, Jerusalem, 1952.) 

But welfare depends to a very large ex- 
tent on economics, and here, too, Jews helped 
Arabs considerably. The mainstay of Pales- 
tine agriculture is the growing of citrus 
fruit, an activity started by Jewish settlers 
and adopted by the Arabs who directly bene- 
fited from Jewish agricultural research and 
the citrus marketing scheme to which they 
were admitted as full members, and which 
provided them with a steady income beyond 
anything they previously enjoyed. 

Arab workers in cities and on the land were 
employed by Jews, while Jewish capital was 
instrumental in starting Palestine Arabs on 
the way to industrialization, Nascent Arab 
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industries also benefited from the internal 
market expanding through Jewish settle- 
ment. 

The Jews also tried to protect the Arabs 
from the almost inevitable abuses of in- 
dustrialization. Already in 1922, Jewish 
unions obtained from the mandatory govern- 
ment a prohibition of child labor, restric- 
tion of work of women and youths in special- 
ly exhausting, dangerous, or unsanitary 
kinds of work, and a workmen's compensa- 
tion scheme. This is still the position in 
Israel today and thousands of Arab work- 
ers have benefited from the very important 
position that Israel has managed to achieve 
for itself. A special Arabic newspaper, It- 
tihad Al Amal (Workers’ Unity) caters for 
Arab workers and keeps them in touch with 
Histadruth activities. 

Nor were the cultural needs of the Arabs 
neglected. Jewish taxes largely financed the 
expansion of Arab education which boosted 
the percentage of school-going children to 
48 percent (70 percent for male children), 
created Arab secondary education almost 
from scratch, and sent hundreds of young 
Palestinian Arabs for higher education 
abroad. This situation can be usefully com- 
pared with the 90-percent illiteracy rates 
of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 

But perhaps the most unbiased testimony 
to what the Jews have done for the Arabs in 
the period of the mandate, comes from the 
British: “The general beneficent effect of 
Jewish immigration on Arab welfare is il- 
lustrated by the fact that the increase of the 
Arab population is most marked in urban 
areas affected by Jewish development.” (Re- 
port of the Palestine Royal Commission of 
1937.) To appreciate this British tribute 
to Jewish constructive work at its fullest, 
it must be remembered that it comes from 
the report of a Commission investigating a 
full-scale war fought by the Arabs against 
the Jewish settlers and coming to general 
conclusions that pleased the Arabs and hor- 
rifled the Jews. 


TWENTY YEARS OF ARAB AGGRESSION (1928-48) 


The 1920's were marked by a truce in Arab- 
Jewish relations, the last peaceful period 
between the two peoples. There were all 
kinds of reasons for it. Jewish immigration 
to Palestine was slight because Jews from 
Russia were imprisoned by the Communists, 
those of Central and E&stern Europe were 
still putting their hopes in the short-lived 
democratic development of their respective 
countries and those of Western Europe and 
America felt even less like pulling up their 
roots and emigrating to Israel than they do 
now. Palestine was then enjoying an eco- 
nomic boom, and Jews and Arabs were busy 
consolidating their positions. 

It was the Arabs who broke the truce by the 
Wailing Wall incident of August 1928. An 
Arab mob attacked Jews praying at the Wall- 
ing Wall, It had been incited by totally un- 
founded rumors spread by Arab nationalist 
agitators, to the effect that the Jews in- 
tended to take over the Arab holy places in 
Jerusalem. 

A year later, on September 23, 1929, came 
the affa pogrom, followed by 
bloody disorders throughout the country. 
The British appointed a number of com- 
missions of investigation, whose work cul- 
minated in the Passfield white paper of 1930 
which gave British backing to the Arab 
case. The economic depression of 1929 and 
the coming of Hitler in 1933 brought a new 
spurt of Jewish immigration that the Arabs 
were determined to resist at all cost. They 
consolidated their leadership under the 
Mufti of Jerusalem and the Arab High Com- 
mittee, and the Arabs who favored an agree- 
ment with the Jews were terrorized into 
accepting the new leaders. 

The Arab nationalist agitation bore fruit 
in the Arab rising which started in 1936 and 
continued to flare up periodically until 
1939. At first the Jews suffered tremendous 
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losses and the Arabs felt themselves near 
their proclaimed objective of driving the 
Jews into the sea. But the organization of 
Jewish self-defense forces turned the scale. 
The Mufti and his military henchman 
Fawzi Kaukaji had to leave Palestine and 
went to find refuge with their natural 
leader and friend, Adolf Hitler. 

The 6 years of World War II. 1939 through 
1945, were not marked by any serious dis- 
order in Palestine. The British were fight- 
ing for their lives and grudgingly accepted 
the help the Jews offered them. Together 
they policed Eretz Israel and kept it at 
peace. But it was an uneasy peace—the 
Arab leaders bided their time and waited 
for the end of the big war to start a war 
of their own. 

The ingathering of the remnants of the 
Jews murdered at the orders of Hitler and 
Stalin provided the spark that ignited the 
flame. The Arabs were determined to stop 
it, Britain referred the matter first to the 
United States, then to the United Nations, 
then wasted its hands and let Palestine 
move from Jewish-Arab civil war to Jewish- 
Arab international war. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ISRAEL AND THE ARAB 
REFUGEES 


The number one argument of Arab propa- 
ganda against Israel is the Arab refugee ques- 
tion. The Jews are said to have heartlessly 
expelled 1 million Arabs from their Palestine 
homes to make room for Jews and to make 
the establishment of the State of Israel possi- 
ble. Although this happened less than 10 
years ago, the facts have been so buried under 
an accumulation of propaganda that the 
average American newspaper reader is totally 
ignorant of them. What actually happened 
in Palestine in 1948 presents a picture very 
different from that offered to the world by 
Arab propaganda. 

The Jews were fighting for their lives. The 
Arabs openly and shamelessly announced a 
war of extermination against them. On the 
very day of the foundation of Israel, Azzan 
Pasha, secretary general of the Arab League, 
said over the Egyptian radio: “This will be a 
way of extermination—a momentous massa- 
cre which will be spoken of like the Mon- 
golian massacres and the Crusades." Fawzi 
Kaukaji, leader of the Arab Army of Libera- 
tion had already told, 4 months earlier, the 
Arab newspaper As-Sarh (quoted in Le 
Monde, Paris, February 16, 1948): “The Jews 
cannot be regarded as a nation like the 
Americans and the Chinese; they are high- 
way robbers to whom international rules of 
war do not apply.” 

The Arabs not only announced a war of 
extermination: they practiced it, too. In 
all too many cases, they gave no quarter and 
took no prisoner. This applies especially to 
the cutthroats of Fawzi’s Army of Liberation. 
The Jews of the old city of Jerusalem and of 
settlements like Kfar Etzlon, Ataroth, and 
Neve Yaacov, were wiped out. 

The Jews could well have repaid in the 
same coin. But, to their eternal credit and 
honor, they did not. Extremists committed 
some terrible deeds; but, from Deir Yassin to 
Qibiya, the Jewish responsible leadership ex- 
pressed its regret for what had happened. 
There is not a single declaration of Arab 
regret for all the massacres and pogroms, 

Moreover, the Jewish leaders tried their 
level best to persuade the Arabs to stay put 
and not to leave their homes. The evidence 
is overwhelming. Already in December 1947, 
leaflets were distributed among the Arabs 
asking them to remain in their homes, to 
trust the Jews and to refrain from hostile 
actions. These leaflets were signed by the 
Vaad Leumi, governing body of Jewish Pales- 
tine and the nucleus of the future Jewish 
government. These appeals were reinforced 
by daily broadcasts in Arabic. 

When the Arab exodus actually started, 
the Jews did everything they could to stop it. 
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The Jewish community councils of Tibe- 
rias, Safed, Haifa, and other cities asked the 
Arabs not to leave. 

This has been confirmed by a high British 
police officer of Haifa who reported to the 
British police headquarters in Jerusalem on 
April 26, 1948: Every effort is being made 
by the Jews to persuade the Arab population 
to stay and carry on their normal lives, to 
keep their shops and businesses open, and to 
feel sure that their lives and property would 
be safe.” Two days later, the same officer 
reported “the Jews are still making every 
effort to persuade the populace to remain 
and to settle back in their normal lives in the 
town.” (These documents are given in 
photostats, The Army of Israel, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950.) 

Another British source not particularly 
friendly to the Jews gives the same testi- 
mony: “During the subsequent days, the 
Jewish authorities who were now in control 
of Haifa urged all Arabs to remain in Haifa 
and guaranteed them protection and secur- 
ity. (The Economist, London, Oct. 2, 1943.) 

Yet, in spite of all the Jewish efforts, 5,000 
only or 6,000 of the Arab Haifa community 
remained in the city, and the story was more 
or less repeated all over the country. Why? 
There is no question that the Arabs were 
afraid and left in a panic. But this fear and 
panic were less caused by what the Jews 
did to them than by what their leaders told 
them would happen to them. These leaders 
told them that the Jews would kill the men, 
rape the women, and take their children 
away from them. They told them that any 
Arab who remained under the Jews would 
be considered a traitor and would be suitably 
dealt with by the returning victorious Arabs. 
They said returning victorious Arabs would 
also see to it that all Jewish property would 
be distributed among selected Arabs. 

What actually happened is that these 
leaders were the first to rum away. The 
Arabs left leaderless, and followed them more 
in the manner of sheep than men. 

Some Arabs kept their heads and remained 
in Israel. The Al Heib tribe of Bedouins in 
Galilee even joined the Israeli Arr y in its 
fight against the thugs of Fawzi's liberation 
army.” The Druze and Ahmadiyya religious 
communities also remained. Christians 
proved themselves more levelheaded than 
Moslems. Eighty percent of the latter fied; 
but only less than 50 percent of the former. 


THE RETURN OF REFUGEES TO ISRAEL 


Even less known that the reasons why the 
Arabs fied is the fact that Israel actually 
accepted considerable numbers of returning 
Arab refugees. These refugees had good rea- 
sons for returning. Their Arab brothers re- 
ceived them with anything but open hands. 
They all took good care not to let the refugees 
settle among ‘them and start new lives—that 
would have upset too many Arab vested in- 
terests. Nor would they move a finger to help 
them—that would cost good Arab money. 
When the British writer Cecily Makworth 
asked the Jordan Minister of Interior what 
social-security measures he intended to in- 
troduce for the benefit of the refugees, he 
answered indignantly: “Madam, we have 
nothing to do with bolshevism.” (Quoted in 
André Falk, Israel, Terre Deux Fois Promise.) 

The Arabs let the United Nations assume 
the charge, and the cost, of the refugees. All 
that they would hand out to them were ap- 
peals like the following broadcast by Baghdad 
radio on July 25, 1948: These people (1. e., 
the refugees who return to Israel) should be 
shot as spies. The Jews will make slaves of 
you if you return to them, they will feed you 
on bread and water, they will make you sleep 
on the naked ground without as much as a 
cover, they will take your wives and daugh- 
ters. You must prefer death to returning to 
the Jews. Words are cheap, they cost 
nothing.” 

To these words, Israel replied with deeds. 
Twenty-four thousand Arabs who recrossed 
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the border were allowed to stay in Israel and 
had their status legalized. Another 20,000 
Arabs who were caught by the Israeli advance 
in Arab territories where they had sought 
shelter were allowed to stay. The majority 
of these returning refugees were offered re- 
settlement in Israel, with U. N. ald. Also, 
steps were taken to legalize the property 
status of Arabs who had moved because of 
the war to different parts of Israel. Finally, 
& number of Arabs were readmitted to Israel 
under the family reunion scheme. 


THE ARABS IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL; 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The Arabs who remained in the new State 
Of Israel were like a body without a head. 
Their leaders had left them. Many, if not 
most, had lost their means of livelihood, 
They were in a state of almost traumatic 
shock. While they regarded their leaders as 
traitors, they had no love for Israel. A few 
Waited for the “second round.“ but a more 
common reaction was just to wait, with 

crossed, for something to happen. 
Their fatalism, their belief that whatever 
happens, happens because “maktub” (it is so 
written), was not conducive to self-help and 
bestirring oneself on one’s own behalf. The 
Government of Israel had to do many things 
for the Arabs that, by right, the Arabs should 
have done for themselves. This is especial- 
ly true of the first months, Later things 
improved. 

Reconstruction measures for the rural 
Arabs included, in addition to the aid given 
to all Israeli farmers both Jew and Arab, 
Special loans to Arab farmers, employment 
on public works for the village measures. 
The area under Arab cultivation, both dry 
farming and irrigated, rose considerably; the 
Production of vegetables by Arabs tripled be- 
tween 1948 and 1951; the production of 
3 increased by six times in that in- 

al 


Urban reconstruction measures included 
the raising of Arab wages to the Jewish 
level, which has been largely achieved. (It is 
Arab firms that are prominent in paying 
their Arab workers lower wages.) Arab Gov- 
ernment employees were reinstated, and em- 
Ployment was created for many of those who 
Were not. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Again, special measures in favor of the 
Arabs were taken in addition to the general 
health and welfare work; 29 special clinics 
for Arabs were opened in the first 3 years 
of the new state, 20 food centers providing 
3,000 children with daily meals, an Arab old- 
age home, and an arts and crafts school. In 
addition to the Government, the Arabs are 
taken care of by the trade unions, who pro- 
vide the usual benefits for their 11,000 mem- 


M EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


The Jewish state actually spends more 
Money on educating an Arab child than on 
& Jewish child; that is, of course, due to the 
Arab educational lag that the State of Israel 
= determined to wipe out for its Arab citi- 

ns, 

While 1 of every 15 Arabs was at school 
under the mandate, the State of Israel has 
reduced the margin to 6%. In 1952, 67 per- 
dent of Arab children of school age were ac- 

at school, the proportion rising to 71 
Percent if the Bedouin children are left out 
of account. New elementary schools were 
Opened in 35 Arab villages. Girls provide 37 
Percent of the pupils. Kindergartens and 
coeducation are among the educational re- 
forms introduced for Israeli Arabs by Gov- 
erument action. 

10 secondary education the lag ls greater, 
de the Government of Israel leaves it to 
2 enterprise. But it has helped Arab 
on by organizing extension courses 
ata à secondary level, teachers“ courses, and 
te examinations allowing entrance to col- 
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lege, and Arabs studying at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. 

Other Arab cultural activities include the 
publication of daily newspapers and two 
weeklies and the Arabic language broadcasts 
of Kol Israel, the Voice of Israel; very im- 
portant in a community still considerably il- 
literate. The daily broadcasts include read- 
ings of the Koran, political talks. special pro- 
grams for women, and a message service for 
Arabs with relatives abroad. 

The Arab central library in Jaffa has 
80,000 books, and there are branch libraries 
in other centers. 

The Israeli Ministry of Religious Affairs 
takes care of Arab Moslems and Christians by 
special departments devoted to their welfare. 
The Government pays Moslem religious offi- 
cials from special funds and has financed the 
preservation of mosques and religious manu- 
scripts. Moslem lay councils have been cre- 
ated. Christian and Moslem Arab divines are 
regularly consulted by the Israeli Govern- 
ment on any legislation affecting their creeds. 

POLITICAL AND MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


The Arabs of Israel are exempted from the 
conscription which puts every Jewish man 
and woman into the Israeli Army for the 
considerable period of 2 years, This does not, 
however, mean that Arabs are excluded from 
the Israeli Army on ground of any discrimi- 
nating. Loyal Arabs can and do serve in it; 
such are the cavalrymen of the Al Heib 
Bedouin tribe and the special Druze units 
incorporated in the army. 

The Arabs of Israel have the same political 
rights as their Jewish fellow citizens. Arabic 
is one of the official languages of the Gov- 
ernment of Israel (Hebrew is the state lan- 
guage), and Israeli coins, banknotes, and 
stamps are inscribed in Arabic as well as 
in Hebrew. The Official Gazette is published 
in the two languages. Arabs have the right 
to use their language in dealings with Israeli 
courts and other Government organizations. 
Arab deputies address the Knesset in Arabic 
and there is a system of simultaneous trans- 
lation there. 

The Arabs also enjoy full freedom of as- 
sociation. They have some 70 religious, so- 
cial, political, economic, and cultural asso- 
ciations of their own. The most important 
is the Arab Labor League, affiliated with 
the Histadruth. But the Histadruth has no 
monopoly of organized Arab labor. There 
is also an independent Arab Workers’ Con- 
gress with 22 branches and 2,500 members. 

None of these Arab rights in Israel has 
any counterpart for Jews living in Arab 
countries. This is even more true for the 
right of political organization. No Jewish 
political party is tolerated in any Arab coun- 
tries. This is even more true for the right 
of political organization. No Jewish political 
party is tolerated in any Arab state, but the 
Arabs put up no less than five parties of 
their own in Knesset elections, in addition 
to the Communists who, for reasons of their 
own, have a Jewish-Arab membership. In 
1951, 83 percent of Arab voters actually 
voted, a larger percentage than of Jews. In 
the 1955 Knesset, five Arab deputies repre- 
sent the Arab Farmer and Development 
Party, affiliated with Mapai. (Comdr. 
Hutchinson Violent Truce, New York, Devin- 
Adair, 1956; Frank, Gervasi, New York Post, 
February 15-21.) A 

AGRICULTURE AND ARAB INDUSTRY IN ISRAEL 


The Israeli Government and individual 
Jews have been trying to help the Arabs 
to go into industry and so reap, as the Jews 
have done, the benefits of industrialization. 
Also, such aid has been given to modernize 
Arab crops. Here are some highlights of 
these efforts: 

The Arab olive presses have benefited from 
the general improvement of the olives grown 
in the 70,000 dunams of land held by Arabs 
in Galilee and the Little Triangle. Yields 
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have soared from 20 kilograms per dunam 
to 120-150. Pruning of trees and improved 
fertilizers under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture are responsible. The 
Owners of olive fields also receive loans and 
expert advice. 

The Arab owners of olive presses have 
been helped by loans, introduction of modern 
machinery from Italy, and the services of 
Italian experts serving under the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance and assigned to 
the Israeli Government. 

Oriental tobacco grown by Arabs has in- 
creased from 6,000 to 60,000 dunams since 
the foundation of Israel. Loans and serv- 
ices of experts, both arranged by the gov- 
ernment have helped. In manuf. 
there is the remarkable example of Jewish- 
Arab partnership in the firm of Karaman, 
Dick and Salti near Kfar Hassidim. The 
firm has a capital 250,000 Israeli pounds, and 
employs Jewish and Arab workers. There 
is 25 an Arab cigarette company at Naza- 
re 

The Karamans, an Arab family, also own 
& flour mill. Arab industries also include 
soft drink factories, soap factories, coffee 
mills, printing works, chocolate factories, 
potteries, etc, 

Special care has been taken by the gov- 
ernment to help and develop Arab crafts. 
A vocational training center for Arabs was 
opened in Nazareth 2 years ago. (Gideon 
Weigert, Arab industry in Israel, the Israel 
Export and Trade Journal, February 1957.) 
GAZA STRIP 1956, AND THE NEW ARAB REFUGEES 


The Israeli occupation of the Gaza strip 
permitted free access to qualified journalists 
and allowed them to reconstruct what hap- 
pened. 

The Egyptians had kept the strip isolated 
from Bgypt and treated the local Arabs and 
the refugees as conquered people. The 
Jews opened up the frontier, did not molest 
anybody and started a number of improve- 
ment schemes which were interupted by 
Nasser’s return, the most important being 
the extension of Israel's citrus marketing 
scheme to Gaza and the reconstruction of 
its harbor. 

The Arabs accepted the Jewish occupation, 
which was marked by no disturbance what- 
soever. When the Israeli forces left, 600 
Arabs asked to go to Israel with them, 25 
Arab families were actually moved to Israel 
with the army. 

Since then, the news from Gaza is of al- 
most daily murder and violence. Hardly a 
day passes without some Arab the 
strip border into Israel, in fear of his life. 
Israel has thus acquired a considerable new 
body of Arab refugees. Commentaries are 
surely superflous. 


Private Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very much impressed by 
a suggestion made this week by the Hon- 
orable David E. Kaufman, former United 
States Minister to Bolivia and Thailand, 
in which he discusses the great oppor- 
tunity which every American traveler has 
to become a good will representative for 
his country. I understand that air and 
ship lines are planning to put into effect 
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this idea with posters at United States 
ports of embarkation. 

Under leave granted, I include here the 
letter from Ambassador Kaufman to the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on May 18, 1957: 

PRIVATE AMBASSADORS 


To the EDITOR or THE INQUIRER: 

The very interesting feature page of the 
Inquirer recently contained a column by 
Roscoe Drummond in which he suggested 
that President Eisenhower appoint every 
citizen preparing to travel to a foreign land 
a private ambassador of the United States. 

Based on my experience as United States 
Minister to Bolivia and to Thailand, I can 
give Mr. Drummond's suggestion my heartiest 
endorsement. As he says, the impression 
which millions of persons around the world 
have of America is the impression obtained 
from meeting individual Americans abroad. 
Each American traveler is a representative of 
America, whether he realizes it or not. 

As far back as 1929, during my mission at 
La Paz, Bolivia, I made recommendations 
similar to Mr. Drummond's. When I was 
about to leave my post in Bolivia, I asked 
each member of the American colony there 
to act as an individual and unofficial Chargé 
q@’Affaires for the United States. I believe it 
would be most helpful if each United States 
embassy and legation abroad would dis- 
tribute cards denoting “Private United States 
Ambassador” not only to every American 
tourist but to every American resident in a 
foreign country. 

These citizens are our foremost contacts 
with the people of other lands whom we 
want as our friends and allies. Their be- 
havior is regarded as representative of 
America. This responsibility should be 
brought home to them. 

Davin E. KAUFMAN, 
Former United States Minister to 
Bolivia and Thailand. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 15. 


Cotton Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal: 

Corton COMMENT: Lire Comes Ur WITH A 
CONCLUSION, BUT Ir Is BasED ON MISCON- 
CEPTIONS AND BOME STRETCHING or Facrs— 
Wary Nor Same TREATMENT FoR WHEAT? 


(By Gerald L. Dearing) 


“Our Government's Farm Madness Pays a 
Successful Industry To Wreck Itself.” 

The caption on the editorial page of Life 
magazine this week is a reflection. of a con- 
dition that has been obvious to thinking 
cotton leaders for some time. 

If the editors of Life were aware of what is 
going on in the world, they would know of 
the efforts that have been made, are being 
made, and will be made to return cotton to a 
free market, to competitive pricing, and to 
expanded production. 

ATTEMPTS TO JUSTIFY 


After reaching a conclusion it appears from 
reading below the caption, Life has attempted 
to justify it by half-truths, innuendoes, and 
misleading questions, s 

We have no argument with the conclu- 
sion—only Life's justification, 
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We have been pointing out for many years 
that the price support policy could lead only 
to loss of markets, increasing competition 
abroad, and the rise of the synthetic industry 
within the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. But we've tried to stick to the facts. 

However right Life may be in its conclu- 
sions, there are many points in its reasoning 
that cannot be accepted, 


PROPOSITION SET UP 


If Americans, who pride themselves on 
their commonsense, were told the following, 
Life proclaims: 

“That a big industry, one of the Nation's 
most important, is so successful in its opera- 
tion that it gets twice as much product out 
of the same material as before, and has per- 
fected its whole technique so skillfully that 
it is almost completely automatic from start 
to finish and so efficient that it could under- 
sell any similar product made anywhere else 
on the globe. * * * 

“That the Government, far from regard- 
ing this success as proof of the industry's 
ability to look after itself, insists on med- 
dling in its affairs, giving it huge subsidies 
which it does not need, forcing it to produce 
too much—and at the same time holds its 
price so artificially high that the industry 
cannot compete with the rest of the world 
but is foundering in its own over produc- 
tion, eS 79" 

WOULD IT MAKE SENSE 


“Would Americans say this makes sense, 
or would they say the whole thing is crazy 
as a bedbug?” i 

The above is the preamble to the edi- 
torial. 

We think it is based on gross misrepresen- 
tation. 

We don't believe that the production of 
cotton is anywhere near the automatic stage, 
nor that, at the moment, it can undersell 
the low-cost countries such as Syria, Pakis- 
tan, Turkey, Uganda, Mexico, Brazil, and 
many others. We think Life would recog- 
nize this if the editors looked at facts and 
not opinions. 

After a general attack on the farm sub- 
sidy program, Life singles out cotton as pre- 
senting the most absurd example, and asks 
some “do you know” questions: 

“The technology of growing cotton has 
been so perfected that the man-hours re- 
quired to grow a bale of cotton have dropped 
since 1930 from 260 hours to 108 and the 
average yield per acre has risen from 157 
pounds to 409 today?” 

SOME OTHER FIGURES 


Assuming that Life is correct with its fig- 
ures, their presentation does not justify 
Life’s conclusions. Life is an exponent of 
minimum wages, higher living standards, etc. 
The average price of cotton this year has 
been about $165 a bale. If the minimum 
wage of $1 is applied to the 109 hours used 
in producing cotton, it provides a labor in- 
come of $109, Certainly Life would use the 
minimum wage in its calculations. On top 
of this there would be such things as land 
rent, tractor fuel and depreciation, taxes, 
insecticides, fertilizer, and all the other 
charges that go into a bale of cotton. 

When these are considered there seems 
little left for that important factor—profit. 

“The most efficient producers—mechanized 
farms on flatlands ideally suited to irriga- 
tion and cotton culture, as in Arizona—can 
produce up to 1,108 pounds to the acre.” 

Granted. The Pruitt brothers in Missis- 
sippi produced 51 bales on 10 acres, or 5.1 
bales to the acre, better than 2,500 pounds, 

It will be a long time before even the 
most efficient producers approximate this 
yield. 

WONDERFUL PICTURE 

“From start to finish, cotton culture is now 
chemically or mechanically controlled—high- 
yield seeds chemically treated to resist molds 
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and insects are machine inserted into ground 
prepared by soil looseners and nutrients, 
nourished by a dozen varieties of chemical 
fertilizers; the sprout fed with nitrate pellets, 
and sprayed with insecticides and the boll 
deleafed with chemicals.” 

Easy, isn't it? But it isn't completely so, 
There are mechanization and chemicals, but 
it's not the robot operation Life leads one 
to believe. There is the problem of weather 
and the need for planting and replanting. 
The menace of rams which prevent cultiva- 
tion and require tedious hours of hand labor. 
Even in the nearly ideal situation in Arizona, 
which Life uses for an example, there are 
moments when the mechanization fails and 
the man with the hoe must take over, 

Cotton culture is so successful and em- 
cient that 17.5 million acres now yield more 
production (14,725,000 bales in 1955) than 
was grown on 43 million acres in 1930.“ 


COST STABILIZED 


Conceded. Yet does Life realize that in the 
past 10 years the cost of producing a pound of 
cotton has merely been stabilized? The 
farmer has been able to increase his efficiency 
only enough to meet the rising costs of labor, 
machinery, chemical supplies, fertilizer, in- 
secticides, taxes, and the like. We are deal- 
ing in averages and not, like Life, in the ex- 
ceptionally efficient. We know farmers who 
have successfully grown cotton for many 
years at a cost under 14 cents a pound—but 
the industry is far from that leyel on the 
average, 

“To get rid of surpluses the farm-bloc 
Congressmen, who swap their support for 
one another’s favorite subsidies, have re- 
quired the Government to dump this cotton 
overseas at prices far below the artificially 
frozen domestic price.” 

What should have been done with it? 
Could it have been sold at the loan price? 
The cotton-export program, if Life had cared 
to look, was the first step in the direction 
of all the things that Life proposes to accom- 


_ plish. It made American cotton competitive 


with other cottons and with synthetic fibers 
in the foreign markets. It was the first step 
to make for the lifting of production controls 
and the elimination of price supports. 


MUST HAVE MARKETS 


Life must realize that to sell cotton there 
must be markets. To have markets prices 
must be competitive. When the export-sales 
program was inaugurated American exports 
were down to 2 million bales. The forecast 
was that by 1958 they would be down to zero. 

The surplus cotton was offered for sale in 
an effort to.regain markets and to hold them 
until that time when production could be 
increased, prices reduced, and cotton could 
compete on its own. 

What Life has failed to realize is that the 
acreage restrictions of the farm program 
have increased the costs per unit of cotton 
and that only through expanded production 
can the cost level be reduced. What would 
Life have thought if, when there was a 14 
million bale surplus, the restrictions had 
been lifted on production and supports had 
been abruptly pulled out on price? Or didn’t 
it care? 

Think of the chaos that would have 
created, the upsetting of the economy. It 
has taken the cotton farmer 25 years to 
climb to the difficulty in which he now finds 
himself. He must retrace his steps and he 
knows it. Ñ 

- JUMP OFF CLIFF 

Life argues that having made a long climb 
up the mountain, the quickest way to the 
bottom is to jump off the cliff. True, but 
probably fatal. 

“The purpose of cotton subsidies— 
to help ‘the distressed small farmer—no 
longer makes sense,” Life concludes. 

Wrong again. The original purpose was 
to set a floor to prevent disaster to all cot- 
ton farmers. 
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Tt keeps the marginal, uneconomic, hill- 
side patch farmers turning out poor cotton 
that isn't needed anyway.” 

Only partially right. The original pro- 
gram was a hedge against disaster. It was 
not until later that the percentage of parity 
supports were lifted to the level to make the 
loans a welfare p It does not fol- 
low, either, that the hillside farmer turns 
out poor cotton. Uneconomic cotton per- 
haps, but usually of moderately good quality 
since it is hand picked. The poor quality 
cotton comes from some of the mechanized 
areas which Life praises so highly and is 
grown chiefly for the loan. 

“It keeps them at it when, if left to their 
own devices, they could go to town and 
work on a useful job.” m 

WHAT JOBS? 


We wonder if Life has stopped to consider 
that the average age of the small farmer of 
the type it speaks is about 55 years, That 
in most instances he is unacceptable to in- 
dustry, That most of the younger farm 
People who are adaptable to industry already 
have left the farm. 

More realistic thinkers than the editorial 
Writer for Life have given much time and 
great thought to the problem. They have 
made progress. 

It is admitted that if the cotton supports 
Were $1 a pound most of these small farm- 
ers could not make a living comparable to 
even the most modest modern standards. 
But is their existence to be abruptly taken 
from them without permitting a period of 
adjustment? 

The rural development program of the 
Department of Agriculture is attempting to 
solve the problem. It is striving to bring 
about the consolidation of farms into work- 
able units that can-be economically justified 
as the oldsters move out of farming either 


through the lure of soclal-security payments, 


or old-age benefits. Or death. 

There is no doubt that there is no place 
for the uneconomic unit in today's farm pic- 
ture. But does Life suggest that they be de- 
stroyed with some swift action? Would it 
not be better to make an adjustment grad- 
Ually and as painlessly as possible? 

SOME COULD SURVIVE 

“The really sucgessful cotton farms—the 

big mechanized ones and the good medium- 

farms would still produce most of our 
cotton—could surely get along without 
Belp, eventually, if the industry were basis 
of free competition and our prices left to 
find their own level. The business would 
Quickly thin down to efficient operators who 
Could produce all the cotton really needed 
And at a profit.” 

The word “eventually” makes this para- 
raph make sense. 

“Yet the Government, last year, laid out 
$1.4 million in crop loans to one of the big- 
Best of all these co te cotton indus- 
trialists, Mississippi's Delta & Pine Land Co., 
& British stock company.” 

Misrepresentation again. The money was 
loaned and paid back as a market stabilizing 
device. At that, it was only about one-tenth 
the postal subsidy Life received from the 
Government. 
1 program is causing cotton to strangle 
Life is so right. , 

INFLAMING PUBLIC 
inane Test of the editorial is an effort to 
pea the public against the farmer, an 
Xpression of sympathy to the small farmer 
and a conclusion: 
wart enough Americans squawk, something 
be done to stop this silly business.” 

ie t's easy to solve problems from the heights 

an air-conditioned ivory tower. It is much 
t to solve them at the working 


eg is no question that cotton, if it is to 
ve, must turn to the direction of un- 
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limited production and free prices. But how 
do you do it? 

We could explain to the omnipotent editor 
of Life, the distress that an abrupt change 
would bring to thousands of small farmers, 
the damage would come to larger growers 
whose machinery and other obligations have 
been hitched to the high level of prices; the 
disruption of the textile industry during the 
transition period. 

WOULD ASK QUESTION 

And having told him, we might ask him 
to provide an answer to the question: “How 
can your objectives be attained with the 
least damage to the economy?” 

We don’t think he has an answer. We 
don't think he wants an answer. 

We would like to point out that, before 
Life had its idea, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the American Cotton Producer Associates, 
and the thinking leaders in Congress had 
recognized the problem for what it was. 

They were trying to solve it. 

Life is in the position of the man who 
stood on the dock and watched the man 
struggling in the water, then walked off, 
ignoring the lifebelt at his feet, with the 
comment: "He'll drown if he doesn't learn 
to swim.” 

Perhaps we are naive, but we would like 
to ask: Why pick on cotton? The wheat 
export subsidy is greater percentagewise than 
that for cotton. The Government losses in 
wheat are as great as for cotton. The money 
invested in wheat is greater than for cotton. 

Or does Life consider cotton a more vul- 
nerable and less dangerous target to shoot at? 


Discrimination Favoring East Coast Ship- 
yards as Against Pacific Coast Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Oregon State Legislature recently 
adopted House Joint Memorial 17, call- 
ing upon the executive departments of 
the Federal Government to cease dis- 
crimination favoring east-coast ship- 
yards as against Pacific-coast shipyards. 

Oregon has the capacity for building 
and repairing ships. Oregon wants no 
special favors in the granting of con- 
tracts for the repair and construction of 
ships. It asks only that it be permitted 
to seek contracts without unfair dis- 
crimination. That request should be 
honored by every department of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
the full text of the Oregon House Joint 
Memorial 17 in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp immediately following my remarks: 

House Joint Memorial 17 
To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 40th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas one of the most vital national de- 
fense needs is a ready reserve of experienced 
shipyard personnel and the preservation and 
development of fully equipped and operating 
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—— facilities on both east and west 
an 

Whereas the Pacific coast shipbuilding in- 
dustry and the people dependent upon it are 
in a comparative depression condition; and 

Whereas favoritism practiced by the Fed- 
eral Government in the assignment of ship- 
building and repair contracts has substan- 
tially contributed to this condition; and 

Whereas current Federal allocation policies 
are not giving the Pacific coast shipyards 
enough repair and conversion work to keep 
their personnel resources in all skill cate- 
gories up to the level of minimum needs; and 

Whereas the Nation is being placed in 
increasing jeopardy relative to national de- 
tense due to these allocation policies; and 

Whereas the Portland area and other im- 
portant areas within the State of Oregon 
which are equipped and capable of conduct- 
ing full-scale shipbuilding and repair and 
conversion operations are suffering econom- 
ically as a result of these policies; and 

Whereas the Navy’s program of ship repair 
and conversion has discriminated against 
Pacific coast interests; and 

Whereas as an example of this discrimina- 
tion, two mothballed cruisers recently de- 
parted from the Pacific coast for conversion 
at a cost of approximately $14 million at 
booming east coast shipyards, while Pacific 
coast shipyards, which the Navy is pledged 
to support under legislation enacted by the 
Congress last July, remain relatively idle, 
and the Navy has acknowledged that this 
transfer will cost the taxpayers $426,000, in 
addition to the cost of the conversion of 
these two ships, irrespective of which yard 
carries out the conversion; and 

Whereas a continuation of these policies 
of discrimination will pyramid the competi- 
tive advantage enjoyed by the east coast 
shipyards at the expense of Pacific coast 
shipyards and will eventually threaten the 
existence of Pacific coast shipbuilding alto- 
gether: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the President and 


the Congress of the United States be me- 


morilalized to see that every effort of the 
Federal Government be expended to cease 
discrimination favoring east coast shipyards 
as against Pacific coast shipyards in matters 
of shipbuilding and ship repair and conver- 
sion and that intervention by the Federal 
Government through the awarding of con- 
tracts and the establishment of policy be 
such as to encourage the continued existence 
and the further development of the Pacific 
coast shipbuilding industry; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, and to all members of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 
Adopted by house April 30, 1957. 
Adopted by senate May 8, 1957. 
[SEAL] Err Byron Low, 
Chief Clerk, 
Pat DOOLEY, 
Speaker of House. 
Born R. OVERHULSE, 
President of Senate. 


Discharge Petitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 


discharge petitions have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion here in the 
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House during recent weeks. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
define briefly my personal position with 
reference to such petitions. To me, an 
important legislative principle is in- 
volved. 

While I am not opposed to the rules 
of the House providing for discharge 
petitions, I do believe the taking of leg- 
islation from the consideration of the 
properly designated committee disrupts 
the orderly functioning of the legisla- 
tive process. For this reason, I am pres- 
ently of the opinion that I will adhere to 
a policy of not signing any discharge pe- 
titions. Mr. Speaker, I have confidence 
in the committees of the House. Al- 
though they may not always act the way 
I might wish, nor as rapidly, neverthe- 
less, our committee system has served 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment well. 

Presently, discharge petitions are on 
the desk in connection with the civil 
rights bill and also a bill providing in- 
creased salaries for postal employees. I 
have stated publicly before, and I wish 
to state again, that I will support the 
civil rights legislation as recommended 
by the President. However, I do not pro- 
pose to sign such a discharge petition, 
as I do not believe it is sound legisla- 
tive policy. 4 

Likewise, I am sympathetic with re- 
spect to the problems of the postal em- 
ployees and believe there is merit in 
their request for a salary adjustment, in 
some amount. Again, I do not propose 

_ to sign the discharge petition for the 
reasons that I have just stated. 

I make this statement in order that 
my position may not be misunderstood 
by either the supporters or the oppo- 
nents of the pending legislation that I 
have mentioned. 


One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, May 21, 1832-Hay 21, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


N OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 125th anniversary of the Democratic 
National Convention. On the third 
Monday in May in 1832, May 21, at the 
hour of 11 in the morning, there assem- 
bled in convention at the old Athaeneum 
in Baltimore the first real national con- 
vention of a political party. 

This convention was called in June 
1831 by the Democratic members of the 
New Hampshire Legislature numbering 
169—all friends of democracy and Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson. 

The keynote speech of this first con- 
vention was delivered by the Honorable 
Frederick A. Sumner, of Charlestown, 
N. H. Gen. Robert Lucas, of Piketown, 
Ohio, was chosen the convention's 
Permanent chairman, 
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The ringing words of Mr. Sumner’s 
great speech give us the postulates of 
the many great Democratic conventions 
that were to follow. He told the 283 
delegates assembled from 23 States: 

The proposition for calling a general con- 
vention of delegates, to act on the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for President, and to 
select a suitable candidate for the office of 
Vice President of the United States, orig- 
inated in the State of New Hampshire, by 
the friends of democracy in that State; and 
it appears that the proposition, although 
opposed by the enemies of the Democratic 
Party, has found favor in nearly and perhaps 
all the States in the Union; so that we find 
collected at this time and place a greater 
and more general delegation from the people 
than was ever before assembled upon an 
occasion of the sort. 

The object of the representatives of the 
people of New Hampshire who called this 
convention was not to Impose on the people, 
as candidates for either of the two first offices 
in this Government, any local favorite, but 
to concentrate the opinions of all the States. 

They believed that the great body of the 
people, having but one common interest, can 
and will unite in the support of important 
principles; that the operation of the ma- 
chinery of government confined within its 
legitimate sphere is the same in the north, 
south, east, and west; that although. de- 
signing men, ever since the adoption of the 
Constitution, have never ceased in their 
exertions to excite sectional feeling and sec- 
tional interest, and to array one portion of 


the country against another, the great and 


essential interests of all are the same. 

They believed that the coming together of 
representatives of the people from the ex- 
tremity of the Union would have a tend- 
ency to soothe, if not to unite, the jarring 
interests which sometimes come in conflict 
from the different sections of the country. 

They considered the individuals who might 
be selected as candidates for office to be 
of. much less consequence than the prin- 
ciple on which they are designated; they 
thought it important to ascertain the fact, 
whether the people themselves, or those who 
would frustrate the voice of the people, 
should succeed in our elections. 

They believed that the example of this 
convention would operate favorably in fu- 
ture elections; that the people would be dis- 
posed, after seeing the good effects of this 
convention in conciliating the different and 
distant sections of the country, to continue 
this mode of nomination, 


Third Anniversary of the Supreme Court 
Decision Outlawing Segregation in the 
Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, this 
third anniversary of the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing segregation in public 
schools is an appropriate time to survey 
our progress in the field of civil rights 
and to renew our efforts toward achiev- 
ing the goal of equality in practice, 
rather than merely paying lip service 
to this great principle upon which our 
Nation was founded. Ata time when we 
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are trying so diligently to make friends 
with the peoples of Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East, we cannot afford to do any- 
thing to impede the elimination of racial 
prejudice in our own country. We must 
set a true example of tolerance and re- 
spect for the integrity and dignity of all 
individuals here at home before we can 
convince other nations that we. truly 
want them as equal partners in the bat- 
tle to achieve a peaceful world based 
upon democratic principles, 

President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon have helped to show the way 
for all Americans by their forthright 
stand in support of the action of the 
Supreme Court in striking down segrega- 
tion in our public schools. It is now my 
hope that Congress will act during this 
session on civil rights legislation similar 
to that which I introduced early this 
year. There is absolutely no place in 
our country today for laws which would 
prevent any citizen from voting because 
of racial or religious prejudice. The time 
to act is now. 


Trend Seems To Favor United States Aid 


to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a recent re- 
lease by Elmo Roper & Associates as the 
result of a nationwide survey to deter- 
mine the sentiment of the average Amer- 
ican on the proposal to make Federal 
grants-in-aid for needed school class- 
room construction. 

In addition to pointing out that a 
majority of the American voters favor 
direct Federal grants-in-aid in meeting 
this classroom shortage, the article 
dwells extensively with the problem of 
financing school construction. A sur- 
prising discovery is that a majority of the 
American people favor not only school- 
construction aid, but Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries. 

The article follows: 

Tue Pustic PULSE: TREND -SEEMS To Favor 
Untrep STATES Am To EDUCATION 
(By Elmo Roper & Associates) 

There is no more tremendous subject in the 
United States today than education. We are 
in a twofold crisis. In the first place, our 
population has been Increasing so fast that 
by 1970, the number of students seeking ad- - 
mission to college will be at least double what 
it is today. All over the country right now, 
high schools and grammar schools are bulg- 
ing with students for whom there are not 
enough teachers, not enough space, not 


‘enough of anything. Nothing can keep this 


situation from getting worse before it can 
get better. s 

As if this were not enough, there is another 
nation in the world which has staked every- 
thing on developing the greatest educational 
program in the world, This nation is Russia. 
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In recent months, more and more American 
educators are getting into Russia and com- 
ing back home goggle-eyed at what they have 
seen there, because it is so good. In Russia, 
college professors are the highest paid pro- 
fessionals in any walk of society, and 50 per- 
cent of all Russian graduates of higher edu- 
cation become teachers. We in America are 
falling serlously behind the procession. 

Is public-school education something that 
only local communities, or the various States, 
should provide? What about the role of the 
Federal Government in helping out the pub- 
lic schools? The newspapers have been full 
of this discussion, and much of what you 
read would make you think that it is down- 
right dangerous for the Federal Government 
to take any part in financing public-school 
education at all. . 


FINANCING PROBLEM WIDESPREAD 


Recently, we finished a nationwide study 
of public attitudes toward this question, and 
the orators who declaim against too much 
Federal aid to education are in for a shock— 
the public does not agree with them. Here 
Was the way we put a three-part question: 

Our public schools are having a hard time 
finding funds so that they can keep up with 
Our population growth and maintain high 
educational standards. Which of these 
Statements best expresses your feelings about 
how this problem should be solved? 

Public schools should depend entirely on 
local financing. 

Federal ald for building new schools should 
be provided, but teachers’ salaries and every- 
thing else should be paid for with local funds. 

Federal aid should be given for building 
new schools and paying teachers’ salaries. 

The answers are startling. They reveal 
that the public is strong for more and more 
Federal aid—not just for school buildings 
but for schoolteachers’ salaries, and for what- 
ever is needed to keep us abreast in our race 
for knowledge. Here are the figures: 


Percentage 
agreeing 
Local financing entirely 16 
Federal aid for school building programs, 
but nothing more 30 


teachers’ salaries__.....-.-----2.---= 43 
Dont Rn owe ie eee Ee sen gece guns 11 
i 100 


The news here is not just that the “local 
Only" believers are so heavily outnumbered, 
but that the American people as a whole give 
their biggest vote, quite clearly, to what 
many local, State, and Federal officials se- 
cretly believe, but are afraid to say because 
they think the public will be against it. 

But the public is not against it The pub- 
lic is for it, and so clearly for it that if such a 
Program were to begin tomorrow, the biggest 
umber of people would be for it in any cate- 
Eory you wanted to pick. 

e the question of age, for example, 
Which has more bearing on education than it 
has on many another question, since it is 
youth that is directly Involved. People be- 
tween the ages of 21 to 25, recent products of 
dur American system, vote for inclusive Fed- 
eral ald by a majority, 51 percent in favor of 
it, 30 percent in favor of Federal aid “for 

g only,” and no more than 10 percent 
in favor of “local only.” As you go up the 
Scale in years, the preference for inclusive 

eral aid gets smaller, but it always wins. 
FEDERAL AID MEETS FAVOR 

You cannot even stir up much of a quarrel 
ce this vital issue among the political par- 

es. True, the Democrats are more federally 
ded than the Republicans, but the trend 

the vote among Republicans, and the 
nd of the independent vote, too, is the 


‘same. On) 
this e the size of the figures differs, as 


~ 
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Demo-] Inde 

crats | pendents 

Percent Percent 

lehr ee eae om 18 15 19 
Federal building ouly 27 2 
Inclusive Federal 49 42 
Don't know. 9 10 
100 100 


In short, if the Federal Government were 
to take its courage in both hands and decide 
tomorrow morning that our crippling educa- 
tional shortages were something for which 
it must now take a heavy measure of respon- 
sibflity for the first time in the history of our 
Republic, the heavens would not fall. More 
people favor such a course than favor any 
other single one. 


Northern California Electrical Workers 
Conference, AFL-CIO, Endorses Joint 
Development of Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
joint executive conference of Northern 
California Electrical Workers, IBEW, 
AFL-CIO, has passed a resolution call- 
ing on Congress to approve partnership 
development of the Trinity River project 
in California. 

In taking this action, the electrical 
workers conference of northern Cali- 
fornia has gone on record in support of 
H. R. 6997, the bill I introduced to pro- 
vide for joint development between the 


Federal Government and the Pacific Gas 


& Electric Co. 

The conference represents IBEW local 
unions from Salinas to Eureka, an area 
embracing a considerable portion of the 
State of California. A copy of the reso- 
lution was sent by the conference to all 
its affiliated local unions, with the intent 
that they take similar action. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution speaks 
for the laboring men who would do the 
work in constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the power facilities of the 
project. They prefer private enterprise 
over Federal control. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I desire to include with my remarks the 
following resolution adopted by the con- 
ference at its semiannual meeting on 
May 11: 

RESOLUTION ON TRINITY PROJECT By JOINT 
EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA ELECTRICAL WORKERS OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS 
Whereas the construction of the Trinity 


River project has been authorized by the 


Congress; and 

Whereas there is pending legislation which 
would provide for private development and 
operation of the power facilities in connec- 
tion with the project; and 

Whereas the construction, operation and 
maintenance of the powerhouses plus the 
generation and distribution of the power is of 
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vital interest to the members of the IBEW: 
Therefore be it “ 

Resolved, That the joint executive confer- 
ence of Northern California Electrical Work- 
ers of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL-CIO, go on record in fa- 
vor of the “partnership plan“ for joint pub- 
lic and private development of the Trinity 
River resources; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference go on rec- 
ord in support of H. R. 6997, 85th Congress, 
which would provide for joint development 
of the project by the United States and the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the congressional Representatives of 
northern California and the affiliated locals 
of this conference with the intent that they 
take similar action. 

Adopted this day May 11, 1957, at Vallejo, 


W. H. DIEDERICHSEN, 


Secretary. 
San MATEO, CALIF, 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing an open letter written by Mr. 
John Donaldson and carried in the Ash- 
land Times-Gazette, Ashland, Ohio. Mr, 
Donaldson sets forth some very im- 
portant facts relative to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and I hope the Members 
of Congress will read his article: 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 
ABROGATED BY FARM Law, DONALDSON Says 


Dear Ebrron: That a farmer, under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, has lost certain 
rights of property is apparent to most farmers 
although people in the towns and cities are 
generally unaware of the situation. 

A farmer may plant only that acreage of 
wheat which the Department of Agriculture 
allows him. He is penalized for exceeding 
this allotted acreage, Furthermore he must 
obtain permission in the form of a wheat 
marketing card from the Department in order 
to be able to sell his wheat crop. The farmer 
has no freedom of choice in the matter. If 
he grows wheat, he automatically comes 
under these restrictions. 

However, many farmers are as yet unaware 
that other equally important rights of cit- 
izenship have been abrogated by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The recent Fed- 
eral court decisions in wheat penalty cases 
have clarified the situation and are there- 
fore of great significance not only to farmers 
but to all citizens since they may establish 
a precedent for other departments of Goy- 
ernment. 

These wheat penalty cases were tried under 
the Federal Rules for Civil Procedures. By 
so doing the courts considered that the pro- 
cedures authorized under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act had already established the 
farmer to be guilty of a wheat quota viola- 
tion and to be in debt to the Government. 
This accounts for the denial of a jury trial. 
The court reasoned that since the farmer's 
guilt was already established, there was no 
need for a trial by jury. 

The question will arise as to how a court 
can ignore that basic tenet of American jus- 
tice that a person is presumed to be in- 
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nocent until proven guilty. The judicial 
decisions cite the following clause from sec- 
tion 367 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act: 
“No court of the United States or of any 
State shall have the jurisdiction to pass upon 
the legal validity of any such determination” 
(determination of an Agricultural Soil Con- 
servation Review Board). Thus the courts 
recognized the Agricultural Soil Conserva- 
tion Committees and Review Boards as hav- 
ing exclusive judicial powers to determine 
guilt of farmers in wheat quota violations. 

This premise taken by the Federal courts 
places the American farmer entirely at the 
mercy of the quasi-legal, drumhead“ pro- 
cedures authorized by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act in which the Department of 
Agriculture acts as both prosecutor and 
judge. Furthermore there is no provision 
in these procedures for that great safeguard 
against judicial tyranny, the right of trial 
by jury, as expressly guaranteed in the sev- 
enth amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. 

One has every right to question whether 
these procedures which deprive a farmer of 
his property in the form of a penalty can be 
called the due process of law guaranteed 
in the fifth amendment. 

It would seem that, as of the present, the 
American farmer no longer lives under the 
protection of the Constitution. This view 
is supported by a recent news item on wheat 

penalty cases in the Toledo Blade: These 
hearings are preposterous,” United States 
District Judge Frank L. Kloeb remarked, 
adding he intended to uphold the law of the 
land and refused absolutely to go into the 
question of constitutionality. 8 
JOHN DONALDSON. 


A Program To Help the Depressed 
Poultry Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement made by me before Subcom- 
mittee No. 6 of the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House, which is 
investigating the present production 
crisis in the poultry industry. The sur- 
vival of this industry is of vital import- 
ance to the people of my district in New 
Hampshire, and I call this problem to the 
attention of the Members of the House: 
STATEMENT OF HON. PERKINS Bass, UNITED 

STATES REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND DISTRICT OF 

New HAMPSHIRE, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 

No. 6, SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 

NESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Chairman, the poultry industry is a 
very Important part of the economy of the 
Second District of New Hampshire which I 
am privileged to represent in Congress. Just 
less than 50 percent of ail of our agricul- 
tural income in New Hampshire is derived 
from this key industry and this industry 
is sick. It is sick because tremendous over- 
Production of poultry products has brought 
prices in the broiler, egg, and hatchery mar- 
kets down to an all time low. Scores of once 
healthy poultry businesses in New Hampshire 
have thereby been destroyed or imperiled. 

For some months, I have investigated in 
detail this problem and I am Pleased to of- 
fer to the committee for its earliest con- 
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sideration and possible recommendation a 
seven point program of executive action. 
This is an emergency program dictated by 
the severe poultry crisis. My program at- 
tempts to provide an immediate Govern- 
ment assist to the poultrymen in the form 
of direct Government and related purchasing 
programs. However, at the same time it at- 
tempts to restrict other Government agencies 
from extending credit where such credit 
would expand poultry production. This 
degree of coordination is essential if we are 
to constructively attack the overproduction 
problem. In addition to programs of pur- 
chasing and credit restrictions, I believe we 
must increase our present efforts to stimulate 
consumption of poultry products at home and 
abroad. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe we 
need a detailed investigation of Integration 
and its effects. Integration has been charged 
with much of the difficulties that the 
poultry industry is experiencing. A detailed 
investigation by the Justice Department is 
important if we are to take constructive 
remedial action, and this investigation could 
do much to clear the air. 

My program is as follows: 

1, The President of the United States shall 
direct the various credit agencies of the 
Government to cease granting loans to poul- 
trymen where such loans are for the purpose 
of expanding egg and broiler production. 
This ban to continue until the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall decide that present acute 
overproduction has ended. 

2. The Congress shall direct the Attorney 
General to conduct an investigation of the 
operation, effect. and possible violation of 
antitrust legislation of the so-called integra- 
tion system of poultry production and mar- 
keting and that the Attorney General shall 
report his findings to the Congress by Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, and take what other steps 
are required. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall con- 
tinue and expand the present research pro- 
grams to stimulate the consumption of 
poultry products. 

4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall en- 
courage procurement officials of the military 
services and other Federal agencies to ex- 
pand the purchasing and use of poultry 
products. 

5. Government purchases of poultry prod- 
ucts to the fullest extent possible shall be 
made locally. 

6. The Secretary of Agriculture should 
utilize his authority to the fullest extent 
possible to distribute poultry products 
through the school lunch program and other 
authorized outlets. He should also en- 
courage the local school lunch procurement 
agencies to purchase and utilize poultry 
products, 

7. The Secretary of Agriculture should 
utilize under Public Law 480 the authority 
to increase sales of poultry products in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. Chairman, the poultrymen ot“ New 
Hampshire need our help. In the past, Con- 
gress has not failed other small farmers and 
businessmen. Let us not fall the poultry- 
men. 


No Grounds for a Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recor, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 21, 1957, issue 
of the Chicago Daily Sun-Times: 

No GROUNDS FOR a VETO 


If logic and reason prevail, a new Fed- 
eral law should be enacted soon permitting 
an increase in the diversion of Lake Michi- 
gan water into the Illinois Waterway. 

In recent years Congress has twice enacted 
such legislation, and it has twice been vetoed 
by President Eisenhower. However, the rea- 
sons that the President cited for his action 
no longer seem to exist. 

Thus, if Congress enacts a diversion bill 
this year, as now seems likely, the President 
should logically sign it into law. 

Tomorrow, the House is scheduled to de- 
bate and probably pass a bill by Representa- 
tive Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, Democrat, of Illinois, 
to increase the present diversion of 1,500 
cubic feet per second to 2,500 feet. The 
extra diversion would be for a test period of 
3 years, during which Army engineers would 
measure its effect on Great Lakes levels and 
on the Illinois Waterway. 

Favorable Senate action on the measure 18 
expected before the session’s end. 

In his previous vetoes, the President vari- 
ously cited these objections to the diversion 
bills: (1) That the present rate of diversion 
is adequate for navigation in the Illinois 
Waterway and Mississippi River; (2) that 
more diversion might be harmful to naviga- 
tion and hydroelectric power projects on the 
Great Lakes; (3) that Canada might be op- 
posed to extra diversion, and (4) that in- 
creased diversion might adversely affect other 
States lying along the Great Lakes. 

As recently pointed out in the Northwest- 
ern University Law Review, all of these ob- 
jections have been answered wholly or par- 
tially by subsequent developments. An arti- 
cle by Anthony A. Olis, president of the sani- 
tary district, and Robert A. Sprecher, special 
assistant attorney general of Illinois, brought 
out that: 

The President himself dropped all refer- 
ence to the first point between his first and 
second veto messages, On the second point, 
two expert studies concluded that the effect 
of increased diversion on Great Lakes naviga- 
tion and power would be negligible. On the 
third point Canada interposed no objection 
to the recent increased diversion authorized 
by the United States Supreme Court on an 
emergency basis. The fourth point is an- 
swered in part by the two expert studies men- 
tioned before and by the fallure of other 
Great Lakes States, with the exception of 
Wisconsin, to object to the Illinois petition 
to the Supreme Court for emergency relief. 

There are no more valid grounds for the 
President to object to the O'Brien bill, and 
we trust he will sign it. 


One Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a prize- 
winning essay by Kenneth Oberembt, of 
Redwood Falls, Minn., entitled “One 
Nation Under God.” 

The American Legion and the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary render great service 
to our Nation by their work with young 
people. Perhaps their greatest contri- 
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bution is in the promotion of 100 per- 
cent Americanism, and that is exempli- 
fied by this essay produced by Kenneth 
Oberembt for the contest sponsored by 
the auxiliary. 

In commending this splendid essay to 
your attention, I pay compliment to the 
legion and the auxiliary and the mem- 
bers of those two great patriotic organi- 
zations who give so freely of themselves 
to this splendid work. 

The essay follows: 

One Nation UNDER Gop 


Listen: Atheist, Communist, and Fascist. 
Listen and understand my humble words. 

I am a human being like yourselves, but 
more than that, Iam an American. I live 
in a land of destiny, a land of progress, and 
a land of opportunity. Iam a fractional part 
of the greatest earthly happiness, a free and 
wholesome way of life—the American way of 
lire. I belong to a typical American home, 
one among millions upon which shines the 
luster of divine light. 

My home contains all of the elements of 
the average home. It has its moments of 
heart-rendering sorrow, periods of hilarious 
Tinging laughter; occasions for a needed 
reprimand, and time for well-won praise. 
But a much stronger force binds our indi- 
vidual paths together, the force of love. 
First is divine love in the acknowledgment 
of an infinite supreme being who holds our 
destiny in the palm of His hand, just as He 
Tules every droplet of water in the seas. We 
Owe our very existence, our very life, to Al- 
mighty God and it is entirely fitting and 
proper that we should worship Him, and 
thank Him for our many heavenly bless- 
ings. Our family is very closely bound, not 
only in love of the Almighty; but in the 
love of each other. We have our differences. 
the tremendous and the trifies, which must 
be settled wisely and tactfully. Money ex- 
Penditures, disciplinary measures, and va~ 
Tious other problems crop up again and 
again, and only by mutual love and under- 
Standing can they be worked out with a 
Peaceful harmony. 

The strength and unity of my home can 
be stated in the two greatest command- 
ments: “Love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, thy whole strength, and thy 
Whole mind,“ and “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

My home and all American homes have a 
grave responsibility—to preserve the Nation 
for the good of future generations. My home 
is firmly dedicated to this ideal. Its first 
thought is to raise a family of religious, 
God-fearing citizens who will acknowledge 
a divine, merciful Being, and to impress upon 
them the nonexistence of mankind without 
His aid. 

It has the duty of raising generations of 
Physically and mentally clean Americans 
Who will have the intelligence to treasure 
and defend the greatest gift given to man— 
the gift of freedom. The American home 
is responsible to imprint the virtues of hon- 
esty, sincerity, uprightness, benignity, and 
dependability upon its mombers who shall 
respect the nobility of all people whether 
tall or short, small or large, and with no 
discrimination of races. The job of my home 
is a tremendous job, but it is a task of love. 

Each American home is a tiny portion of 
à vast pattern: the cell of a living organism. 
The home is a “little America” governed by 
the principles of faith, freedom, and fearless- 
hess which make our America strong and 
linking—the melting pot of the world. 

The American home dwelling with the faith 
ot God is the symbol of rebuke against com- 
mux The Marx’, Engels, and Stalin- 
ists’ supreme policy is to destroy the nearly 
8 fallible power of the churches and homes. 

ommunism is an engulfing fire which dom- 
Mates, enslayes, and corrupts the minds and 


‘at a profit.” 
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hearts of all people under its influence. It 
swallows up all truth and spits forth lies. 
half Hes—the very conceit of the Devil. But 
communism can never succeed. It will ram- 
page, crush, and crucify the power of the 
home and church, but in the end it will be 
defeated by Almighty Ged. 

Heed His might, for fire shall be destroyed 
by fire, and the lamb of peace shall come 
and rule the world. Embrace Him, Commu- 
nist, atheist, Fascist, and you shall enjoy 
the most beautiful happiness the world has 
ever known. 

There is an old phrase which says, “The 
family that prays together, stays together.” 
Let this phrase read: The nation that prays 
together, stays together.“ and then America 
can exclaim with one accord, “We are one 
Nation, under God.” 


The Indispensable Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune last week. I deem it of 
sufficient importance to ask permission 
to insert it in the Recorp. It was for- 
warded to me by Andrew J. Pizzini, a dis- 
tinguished American long interested in 
the continuing efficient and safe opera- 
tions of American railroads, and who, in 
his capacity as former president and 
present chairman of the board of the 
Waugh Equipment Co., of New York, has 
done much in the field of railroading. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue INDISPENSABLE RAILROADS 


So the public service commission has al- 
lowed the New York Central Railroad to in- 
crease commutation fares by 15 percent. It 
was less than half of what the Central had 
asked, but the public service commission 
feared that any more would set off a trend 
of diminishing return. 

As the rate makers pointed out, “it has 
been generally recognized for many years 
that railroad passenger business, as presently 
conducted, has not and cannot be operated 
This, of course, applies to all 
the commuter roads. The fact is inescap- 
able—transportation of several hundred 
thousand persons between city and suburbs 
each day is strictly a deficit operation. And 
the railroads would be only too happy to be 
relieved of this burden. 

But there is also another unavoidable fact. 
The railroads are an absolutely essential part 
of the mass transportation which is vital to 
New York City and the metropolitan region. 
Certainly no one can rationally contemplate 
a situation with rail service gone and the 
publi¢ wholly dependent on buses and pri- 
vate automobiles. Yet, as many a traveler 
knows of personal experience, there are un- 
comfortable developments in this direction. 
The railroads, bedeviled by high taxes, in- 
creasing costs of operation, declining patron- 
age and years of unsympathetic regulation, 
have too often had no option but decline. 
And some of them frankly say that, unless 
relief is provided, it is inevitable that com- 
muter service will keep on deteriorating to 
the point of disappearance. 

Now we refuse to believe that the metro- 
politan region is willing to allow a bad sit- 
uation to get progressively worse. There is 
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a growing concern over traffic congestion and 
more awareness that railroads can be a help- 
Tul complement to highways. Also a lot of 
people are beginning to realize that if the 
automobile is subsidized by tax-free facili- 
ties, then it is only fair to give equal con- 
sideration to rail transport. In short, the 
commuters must have the railroads, but since 
this service loses money and direct charges 
can never make up the deficit the only rea- 
sonable conclusion is that some form of pub- 
lic assistance is essential. 

Whether regional cooperation can be at- 
tained remains to be seen, although here the 
progress in the case of the Long Island Rall- 
road is encouraging. The forthcoming re- 
port of the Metropolitan Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, which has long sought workable 
solutions, is therefore awaited with great 
interest. 


The Pine Flat Contract 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rscorp, I 
include an article appearing in the April 
1957 issue of Western Water News, a pub- 
lication of the Irrigation Districts Asso- 
ciation of California. 

This article, which is entitled “The 
Kings River Contract Pending After 11 
Years," by Mr. Phillip Gordon, president 
of- Kings River Conservation District, 
summarizes the background of the efforts 
of farmers and irrigation districts and 
the Bureau of Reclamation to negotiate 
a contract providing repayment to the 
United States for the reimbursable irri- 
gation benefits of the Pine Flat Reservoir 
on the Kings River of California. You 
will note that a contract, drawn by the 
Bureau and agreed to by the irrigation- 
ists, has been pending before the Secre- 
tary of the Interior since December 1955. 
Meantime, the farmers have been op- 
erating under uncertain and expensive 
interim agreements which leave their 
rights and obligations uncertain and un- 
defined. I recognize the obstacles which 
are delaying a final decision in this mat- 
ter, but I earnestly hope and urge that 
they be overcome and that these people 
be accorded the decision they deserve in 
fairness and equity and which will permit 
them to go forward in full development 
and utilization of their water and their 
farms. 


The article follows: 


THE Kincs River CONTRACT PENDING AFTER 
11 YEARS 


The Kings River contract, which was ap- 
proved by the directors of the King River 
Conservation District and submitted to 
Washington in December 1955, was the result 
of over 11 years of effort and confusion. The 
confusion stemmed from the clear-cut state- 
ment in section 10 of the Pine Flat authori- 
gation bill which stated: “The Secretary of 
War shall make arrangements for payment to 
the United States by the State or other re- 
sponsible agency, either in lump or annual 
installments for conservation storage when 
used.” 

Nearly 2 years later, in the fall of 1946, 
Commissioner of Reclamation Strauss wrote 
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the regional director that “the President has 
directed that I, as Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, proceed forthwith to make the neces- 
sary repayment arrangements,” 

THE FIRST DRAFT 


But it wasn’t until January 13, 1950, that 
the Bureau of Reclamation got around to 
submitting the first draft of a proposed con- 
tract which the local interests found to be 
totally unacceptable. Through the succeed- 
ing years several additional drafts of pro- 
posed contracts were reviewed. On these sev- 
eral contracts, the spokesmen for the Kings 
River interests noted that “all of them had 
for their ultimate purpose the subjection of 
the Pine Flat project and the water rights of 
the entire Kings River service area to the 
reclamation laws and the arbitrary control of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. In all of them 
the Bureau sought to secure control of all of 
the power facilities of the project, the control 
of the storage capacity of the reservoir and 
the ultimate control of the water rights, own- 
ership of which by the Kings River water 
users was conceded in all of the original re- 
ports on the project.” 

ANOTHER EFFORT 


After the change in the administration, 
the contract committee of the Kings River 
Conservation District began to make pro- 
gress and ultimately worked out the major 
areas of controversy to the point of approv- 
ing the contract. The negotiations were 
carried on with the approval of Washington 
and the numerous exchanges of correspond- 
ence show the ‘meeting of minds on the 


problems. 
FRESNO SLOUGH RIGHTS 


The current contract, now pending for ap- 
proval with the Secretary of the Interior, 
includes about 5,000 words and is supple- 
mented with an amended contract relative 
to the transfer of the rights claimed by the 
United States to certain Fresno Slough wa- 
ters. The Presno Slough water rights prob- 
lem was one of the serious points of pro- 
tracted controversy in the contract negotia- 
tions. It was finally agreed that the United 
States would transfer to the KRCD claims 
to the Fresno Slough rights for the sum of 
$750,000. 

The main monetary obligation in the con- 
tract totals $14,250,000 “which shall consti- 
tute payment in full for the perpetual right 
to the exclusive irrigation storage uses of 
the project and payment in full of the reim- 
bursable construction costs of the project 
allocated to irrigation * .“ But this 
amount itself was discussed over a period 
of considerable time, for the State had esti- 
mated the conservation benefits of Pine Flat 
at $10 million and the local interests stood 
on this figure. 


FORTY YEARS BUT WITH PREPAYMENT 


The contract provides for the payment in 
40 successive equal annual installments, 
without interest. However, the prepayment 
of the obligation by any member unit is 
provided for at any time within the 40-year 
period. The obligation of the member units 
is to be based on the amount of irrigation 
storage use available to the respective mem- 
ber units in Pine Flat Reservoir. The con- 
tract provides for the allocation of the re- 
payment of member units to the lands with- 
in the unit. Specifically, provision is made 
that “payment in full by any member unit, 
landowner, or stockholder of the amount so 
allocated shall, as to such member unit, 
landowner or stockholder, constitute pay- 
ment in full for the perpetual right to the 
irrigation storage use of the percentage of 
the reservoir storage space represented by 
said allocation.” Individuals have a 10-year 
prepayment period. 

Details of operation and maintenance of 
the project works are spelled out in the con- 
tract. The KRCD is to pay “not to exceed 
37.4 percent of the total annual joint costs 
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of operation and maintenance of the proj- 
ect,” and provisions are included for actu- 
ally making the payments in advance for 
the operation and maintenance during the 
initial 5-year period. 

RECOGNIZES RIGHTS 


The contract recognizes the rights of the 
Kings River interests to the natural flow of 
the river and provides for the commingling 
of natural flow and stored water. The con- 
tract includes provisions for the delivery of 
water to excess lands under the recordable 
contract provisions of the reclamation. laws. 
It recognizes water rights now held under 
the laws of the State by the Kings River 
units and includes the usual general provi- 
sions of contracts negotiated between local 
agencies and the United States in order to 
make them legal and operative. 


New Age of Space Comes to Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
our civilization is fast approaching the 
age of space. It is most certain to have 
a profound impact upon our lives and 
the world we live in. 

The possibilities and problems.of the 
age of space were discussed in a non- 
technical conference held last week in 
Birmingham, Ala. The Southern Re- 
search Institute sponsored the 2-day 
program, which concerned missiles, 
rockets and space travel. 

Missiles already are a major United 
States industry. Next year the Armed 
Forces will spend some $6 billion on mis- 
siles and their components. Within 4 
years experts believe missile expendi- 
tures will exceed those for aircraft. 

Missiles, however, are only one aspect 
of the age of space. There are the 
problems of research and technology, 
the search for materials and fuels for 
space vehicles, and the question of sur- 
vival in space. All these important top- 
ics were discussed at the Birmingham 
conference by speakers who are nation- 
ally known in their fields. 

These speakers were Dr. Clifford C. 
Furnas, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for research and development, 
who spoke on Military and Civilian Re- 
search; Mr. Dan A. Kimball, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy and now president 
of the Aerojet-General Corp., whose 
topic was Fuels for Space Vehicles; Mr. 
F. L. LaQue, vice president of the In- 
ternational Nickel Co., who discussed 
Materials for Space Vehicles; Maj. Gen. 
Dan C. Ogle, Surgeon General of the Air 
Force, Space Medicine; Mr. Ernst Stuh- 
linger, chief of the research projects 
office of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency, A Trip to Mars; Mr. John P. 
Hagen, director of project Vanguard, 
The First Man-Made Moon; and Mr. 
Erik Bergaust, managing editor of Mis- 
siles and Rockets Magazine, United 
States and Russian Missile Technology. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert an editorial entitled 
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“New Age of Space Comes to Birming- 
ham,” which appeared in the Birming- 
ham News of May 17, 1957. This en- 
lightening editorial aptly points out that 
space travel—always man’s dream—is 
now within his grasp. 

The editorial follows: 


New Ace or SPACE COMES ro BIRMINGHAM 


The age of space is no longer merely a 
figment of the science fiction writer's imag- 
ination. Under the pressure of military 
defense needs, man’s rockets and missiles 
are reaching farther and farther into the 
realms above the earth's surface. Rocket 
and guided-missile development has become 
a multi-billion-dollar operation, heavily 
financed by the Government for defense pur- 
poses. It is having a strong impact on busi- 
ness and industrial leaders are anxious to 
learn more about it. 

This was made clearly evident here in 
Birmingham yesterday at the first day's ses- 
sions of the Age of Space conference, spon- 
sored by the Southern Research Institute. 
Some 350 businessmen and industrialists in 
attendance heard experts discuss progress 
and problems in missile development, re- 
search space medicine, and the prospects for 
Space travel. Today they are touring instal- 
lations at the Redstone Arsenal near Hunts- 
ville. . 

The 20th century has been noteworthy for 
many great achievements in the field of phys- 
ical science. The first half saw, among a 
host of spectacular achievements, the begin- 
ning of mechanical flight and the large-scale 
release of energy from within the atomic 
nucleus. There are indications that the sec- 
ond half of the century may indeed see the 
realization of a dream almost as old as that 
of flight through air—that of flight through 
the reaches of outer space. 


Michigan Week 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that our fellow Congressmen will 
join all of us from the Michigan delega- 
tion in our celebration of Michigan 
Week. Originated in 1954, Michigan 
Week has become an increasingly im- 
portant event in our State. 

The purpose of Michigan Week is best 
pointed up by the State legislature’s res- 
olution summoning the people of Michi- 
gan to celebrate the period in which resi- 
dents of our State and of other States 
may become better acquainted with 
Michigan's boundless advantages and op- 
portunities in industry, natural re- 
sources, agriculture, recreation, and cul- 
ture. 

We in Michigan could point with pride 
toward some of the outstanding physi- 
cal features of our State: The 3,121 miles 
of inland seashore, the 11,000 inland 
lakes, the unexcelled fishing and hunt- 
ing, the forest-fringed streams, all of 
which are unparalleled in the United 
States. 

Or we might point out the 19 million 
acres of green-wooded vacation lands, 
the historic land of Indians, French, 
and furs. Or the winter wonders of ski- 
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ing and tobogganing on slopes unex- 
celled this side of the Alps. 

Instead, we want to draw your atten- 
tion to the heart of a Nation. Toa State 
whose sinews helped spell victory for the 
Allied Forces during World War II. To 
a State which has resumed its role as the 
top producer of automobiles once the 
battles were won. 

I hope you will join with me in cele- 
brating Michigan Week. In commemo- 
ration of this event, I am sending you a 
scale model of one of our State's projects 
donated: by Chrysler Corp. 

I agree that all of you have beautiful 
States to visit. Some of you have his- 
toric spots which are unrivaled in the 
World in their significance. But the fact 
remains that very few of you would ever 
have the pleasure of visiting these won- 
ders if it were not for our leading item of 
Manufacture—the automobile. 

Michigan Week is a 7-day celebration 
by the People of Michigan proclaiming 
their freedom, their blessings, and their 
hopes for the future. It is a celebration 
by the people of Michigan that proclaims 
their togetherness through their active 
Cooperation as members of such groups 
as churches, schools, business and civic 
Associations, veterans’ organizations, la- 

r unions, and luncheon clubs. In this 
Way Michigan Week dramatically illus- 
trates the fact that each individual in 
Michigan contributes to his State and 
also gains something from it. 

Michigan Week points up the signifi- 
cant fact that the place where people 
live is an important unifying influence 
in their lives, an influence which can 

Made more favorable through the 
understanding, the will, and the action 
Of all the people. 

All of this concept is symbolized in 
the official Michigan Week emblem, the 
illustration’ of the proud robin chirping, 

Its great to live in Michigan.” 

& Michigan Week the robin, 
Official State bird, sings its message over 
the radio and on TV, in newspapers, in 
bublications, and through all other forms 
of mass communication, Official Michi- 
Zan Week banners, posters, buttons, 
bumper strips, and other materials, 
created by the State committee and pro- 
duced at printing cost, are distributed to 
Participating Michigan Week commit- 
tees in every county in the State. 

The Michigan flag bearing the State 
coat of arms, with its history dating 
dach to 1837, is given special prominence 
during Michigan Week. It is proudly 
displayed with the American flag at 
Meetings and events, and in public 
Places; 

The togetherness of Michigan people 
becomes a vibrant living fact in the 
events of Michigan Week celebrated in 
Cities, towns, and villages each day 
throughout the State. All segments of 
community life take part in meetings, 
programs, talks, and discussions. Vet- 
8 organizations conduct Operation 
dankt to spark and to carry through 
tommunitz improvements; community 
1 umi consider what Michigan needs 

the next 10 years to improve the live- 
ti Sod of its citizens; Wolverine fron- 

ersman awards are made to distin- 
ed Michigan individuals for their 
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attainment in opening new frontiers to 
the people of their Nation and State; 
and national sports figures are named 
to the Michigan Sports Hall of Fame. 
The ideas, plans, and projects of 
Michigan Week which deepen the uni- 
fying belief that “its great to live in 
Michigan,” help create the will to make 
Michigan even greater in the future. 


Channelization of the Ohio River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, in appro- 
priating funds for civil works when 
economy in Government spending is a 
universal watchword, due consideration 
should be given to those projects of 
proven economic value. 

Channelization of the Ohio River has 
proven its economie soundness beyond 
all estimates claimed by its original 
sponsors. The replacement program 
substituting high-level dams, each of 
which will eliminate three or more ob- 
solete structures, is well underway. To 
delay the progress of this program by 
failure to appropriate sufficient funds 
will result in substantial financial loss 
to the Federal Treasury as well as the 
huge investments along the river course 
for utilization of vastly increased traffic. 
There can be no economy in withholding 
funds from well-established programs 
that have in the past and will continue 
to prove their economic value. 


The postwar years have witnessed an 
industrial and economic renaissance in 
the Ohio Valley. Everywhere along the 
main stream and its tributaries, indus- 
try is seeking new sites for plant con- 
struction.. Chemicals, aluminum, iron 
and steel, vast new electric power plants, 
and other basic industries have been at- 
tracted to the valley by its excellent labor 
force, its boundless deposits of coal and 
chemical brines, and above all, by that 
most precious of all natural resources— 
water—water both for drinking and for 
industrial processing and for efficient 
low-cost transportation of bulk freight. 

These new billions of investment on 
which the economic resurgence of this 
great region is based, have been drawn by 
the magnet of reduced transportation 
costs. And that enormous economic in- 
centive has been provided by the original 
Ohio River canalization to a stable 9- 
foot depth completed in 1929. The irony 
is that the original project was outmoded 
before it was complete. Designed to 
handle 13 million tons of freight annu- 
ally, the canalized river carried 22 mil- 
lion tons in 1929. In 1955 the river car- 
ried 71.5 million tons, 37 percent more 
than the estimated traffic for the St. 
Lawrence seaway in 1965. 

But that enormous traffic burden, car- 
ried in tows often more than 1,000 feet 
in length through 600-foot locks, has 
taxed the aging facilities to the utmost. 
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Breakdowns are frequent. Many of the 
locks are in an advanced state of deteri- 
oration, and the threat of collapse is in- 
creasingly serious. Delays from traffic 
congestion impose excessive costs. And 
recently, the crowding has become so 
serious that the safety of crews, vessels, 
and cargoes is imperiled. 

The advantages of low-cost transpor- 
tation, which are the keystone in the 
arch of the valley's prosperity, are being 
eroded by the inadequacies of existing 
navigation facilities. 3 

This development is particularly seri- 
ous for the State of West Virginia. The 
position of our great State as the No. 1 
coal-producing State in the Union de- 
pends upon low-cost water transporta- 
tion access to distant markets. For 90 
percent or more of our coal is sold out- 
side the State. It is the literal truth that 
the welfare of the 46 percent of our la- 
bor force engaged in the coal industry is 
directly dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of efficient low-cost transportation 
on the Ohio River. > 

Not only will failure to correct the de- 
ficiencies of the Ohio River navigation 
systems injure our coal industry, it will 
soon begin to retard the development of 
industry which has of late years brought 
new life and prosperity to river commu- 
nities which suffered long from poverty, 
stagnation, and neglect. 

These are the reasons why we in. West 
Virginia are vitally interested in the 
United States Army engineers’ long- 
range modernization plan for the Ohio 
River. Already the Congress has wisely 
provided funds for a significant begin- 
ning of that program. Four great mod- 
ern locks and dams are now under con- 
struction on the Ohio, which will elimi- 
nate 13 small inadequate structures, 
The new facilities will provide deeper, 
more stable pools for navigation; they 
will sharply reduce locking time, cut 
maintenance costs, and eliminate bottle- 
necks and the dangers of collapse of old 
facilities in the portions of the river 
which they will serve. They will aug- 
ment water supply for homes and indus- 
try and they will create recreational 
benefits of untold value. But they are 
only the first steps. And no one of those 
under construction, nor all of them to- 
gether will solve the problem until the 
entire job is done. For the Ohio is one 
river, not a series of disconnected seg- 
ments. It takes only one bottleneck to 
impede the mounting volumes of through 
traffic which move not only from one end 
of the river to another but to remote des- 
tinations on the Mississippi, the Great 
Lakes, and the Gulf coast. 

This great integrated modernization 
project must move forward with all pos- 
sible dispatch to completion, if the Ohio 
River Basin, the industrial heart of the 
Nation, the atomic center of America, is 
to play its full part in the development 
of our economic potential for prosperity 
in peace and strength in time of war. 

Every consideration of sound planning 
for the national welfare and security 
argues for orderly and efficient progress 
of the overall program, as a national 
project of the highest priority. Unnec- 
essary delay or postponement of projects 
of such compelling urgency in a period of 
rising construction costs, is a false econ- 
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omy. The capabilities of the agency 
charged with construction responsibility 
and maximum efficiency of scheduling 
and construction should be the sole fac- 
‘tors in determining the progress of the 
work. By these standards the urgently 
needed New Richmond locks and dam 
above Cincinnati should be commenced 
in fiscal 1958 and sufficient money appro- 
priated for advance planning on the Pike 
Island project above Wheeling to permit 
construction on that essential project to 
begin in fiscal 1959. 


Business and Industry Plan Blitz on 
Ike’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE E 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a very interesting article which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Globe on 
May 16, 1957: 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PLAN BLITZ ON IKE'S 
BUDGET 


(By John Harriman) 


Somehow or other we wonder what hap- 
pened to the picture of business and industry 
beamngi on Mr. Eisenhower as their “boy.” 

On Monday most of the mighty of the 
business world will convene in Chicago to 
launch a blitz on Mr. Eisenhower's budget. 
Attending will be such organizations as the 
National Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
Life Insurance Association of America, and 
80 on. Even the doctors, through the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, will be on hand 
give the back of their hand to the budget 
which Mr. Eisenhower twice in as many weeks 
will take to the TV waves to defend. 

Do we hear a murmured, Et tu, Brute,“ 
from the White House? 

TWO KINDS OF BUSINESS VOICE 

In connection with the above, it is neces- 

sary to differentiate between the business 
voice when it speaks collectively, and when 
it speaks individually or in its component 
parts. 
Collectively, business is mightily for 
economy all up and down the line. For 
only through economy can taxes be re- 
duced. And, as everyone knows, taxes are 
the cause of great business suffering. 

But when business speaks individually, 
its pleas for economy are not only muted, 
but qualified. Then what it wants is not 
economy in general, but economy in some 
Part of the budget remote from itself and 
its interests. And if by any chance cuts are 
Proposed which might somewhat reduce the 
flow of Government dollars to any industry, 
the cries issued by that industry are an- 
guished in the extreme. 

This, of course, explains why the tendency 
to cut is usually in areas like foreign ald. 
where those hurt are too distant, or too po- 
lite, to make much of a fuss over it. 

The truth of the matter—impolite as it 
may be to so state—is that huge segments 
of American industry can only flourish if 


fed by the rich blood of heavy Federal 
spending. 
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MANY MUST HAVE FEDERAL LARGESSE 


In the forefront of beneficiaries from Fed- 
eral largesse are industries like aircraft 
manufacture and guided missiles—almost 
entirely tied to the Federal apron strings. 

Electronics is another which draws 
mightily on the Federal purse. So is ship- 
building—with Government orders of $1.3 
billion in the offing for the coming fiscal 
year. The Government will even spend $600 
million in the auto industry. 

Merchant-marine and airline subsidies will 
run to around $200 million. Industrial raw- 
material producers will pocket around 81 
billion in Government orders. 

Furthermore, innumerable industries are 
actively pressing proposals which will swell 
Government spending in their area, even 
while they give lip service to the economy 
idea in general. 

The non-ferrous-mining people want Gov- 
ernment aid of various sorts. The home 
builders want more money appropriated to 
ald military and other special types of 
housing. While every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
in industry has his special harbor, or river 
channel, or what-haye-you that needs deep- 
ening or widening. 

It’s no wonder politicians become cynical. 


A Commonsense Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting what I believe to be an im- 
portant foreign-policy statement, a pro- 
gram to govern our foreign relations 
suggested by the Citizens Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee: 

A Proceam To Govern OUR FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 7 

The independent sovereignty ot the United 
States must forever remain the ultimate 
objective of American foreign policy. This 
objective can best be attained in a peace- 
ful community of free and sovereign nations, 
guided in their relationship by minimum 
standards of law and equity. To this end, it 
is the hope of Americans that governments 
be constituted to derive their lawful powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that 
peoples everywhere enjoy the dignity and 
freedom which is their grant from the 
Almighty. 

As such a world develops, should breaches 
of such minimum standards threaten its 
security, the United States would dedicate 
its leadership and its power to enforcing just 
settlements alone or in cooperation with 
likeminded nations temporarily willing to 
act under its leadership. Under other cir- 
cumstances the United States would main- 
tain neutrality. 

The greatest present obstacle to the attain- 
ment of the above-stated objectives is the 
existence of the Communist dictatorship, 
and its world agencies. Our aim must be 
to neutralize, isolate, reduce, and eventually 
eliminate Communist power. This policy of 
firmness does not mean we favor preventive 
war. Nevertheless, our enemies should be 
set on notice that—however grim the pros- 
pect—we will not shrink from war if the 
Kremlin forces us to choose between conflict 
and surrender to Communist slavery. 
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Specifically, we propose that the Govern- 
ment of the United States: 

1, Mobilize the strongest possible deter- 
rents to war—military, psychological, politi- 
cal, and economic. 

2. Return to those traditional American 
policies which sustained us in the past, es- 
pecially: (a) The policies recommended by 
President George Washington in his Fare- 
well Address; (b) the Monroe Doctrine; (c) 
the open door policy as defined in the Nine 
Power Treaty of 1922. 

3. Exterminate the Communist conspiracy 
in the United States, 

4. Withdraw recognition from the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

5. Employ all measures to sap the eco- 
nomic strength of the Communist world. 

6. Scrupulously observe present military 
alliances (where such alliances are in truth 
honored by our contracting allies), and form 
new alliances only for the period of the 
emergency. 

7. Extend military and economic aid only 
to cooperating allies. 

8. Wage unremitting psychological warfare 
against Communist regimes, including aid 
to effective anti-Communist exile, under- 
ground, and resistance groups, based on the 
principles of the Golden Rule. 

9. Return to open diplomacy, except where 
military security imposes secrecy. 

10. Oppose all activities which tend toward 
a world state, supergovernment, or the 
transfer of decisions for American security 
and welfare to foreign powers and/or foreign 
nationals, To this end, press for the ex- 
pulsion of Communist member-states from 
the U. N. Reform the U. N. by removing all 
semblance of a permanent military alliance 
and separate it from its specialized agencies. 
Amend our Constitution to provide that 
neither the U. N. Charter, nor treaties, nor 
covenants, shall supersede it. 

11. Base American foreign policy solidly 
on moral law, patriotism, enlightened na- 
tlonalism and the teachings of Christ. 


The United States—Its Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, objectiv- 
ity has for many years marked the com- 
petent reporting of distinguished Arthur 
Krock of the New York Times and has 
contributed immeasurably to his world- 
wide reputation and renown. That com- 
petence, reputation, and renown were, in 
my opinion, added to by the following 
column which appeared in the New 
York Times of today. 

The article follows: 

FRIENDSHIP FOR THE UNITED STATES ON 

NATO's Frank 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Lisson, Portucat, May 20.—In this penin- 
sula of Spain and Portugal, which comprises 
the southwestern European flank of NATO, 
the traveler of inquiring mind will discover 
in these times a far friendlier attitude than 
in Britain and France toward the free-world 
leadership that circumstances have thrust 
on the United States. Despite some natural 
distaste for being the locale of American 
military bases, a fact deriving as inevitably 
from geography as our free-world leadership 
derives from America’s natural resources, the 
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officials and people of Spain and Portugal 
Gisplay feelings of warmth for Americans 
and for the foreign policies of the United 
States Government as here revealed. 

In Spain the Government, and the ap- 
parently large majority that supports it, are 
pleased with the fairly new discovery that 
they are now popular in Congress—though 
not yet visible in economic terms compara- 
tive with France and Britain—after a long 
period in which only the military viewed 
good Spanish-American relations as indis- 
pensable to sound United States policy. In 
Portugal, where for years the form of gov- 
ernment dominated by Professor Salazar has 
for several reasons never stimulated the 
American differences of opinion that have 
affected the Franco regime in Spain, a very 
Pleasant atmosphere has enveloped the 
United States and Portugal for a long time 
and was augmented by the wartime treaty 
concerning the Azores. 

TWO IMPORTANT FACTS | 

An important, perhaps essential, contribu- 
tion to the peninsular relations of the 
United States was made by American diplo- 
macy. Our Ambassadors in Madrid and Lis- 
bon, particularly James Clement Dunn and 
John Davis Lodge in the Spanish capital 
and James C. H. Bonbright in the Portuguese, 
have kept in mind two important facts that 
are not readily assimilable. to many Ameri- 
Cans, One is that we are not doing a favor, 
out of sheer economic or military benevo- 
lence, to the nations where we establish 

The second fact is that the govern- 
ments and peoples of other nations have 
a dislike for the presence of foreign troops 
that is deeper than our own for historical 
Teasons, Only during the War of 1812 has 
the territory of the American Republic been 
Occupied by the armed forces of another 
nation, 

WISE ADMINISTRATION 

The diplomacy based on the realization 

these factors is further commended be- 
Cause implicit in the American bases and 
their manpower is that they are here to help 
Proud nations keep their independence. And 
one of the demonstrations that the diplo- 
macy is being wisely administered is that 
nearly all members of the United States mili- 

on duty at this juncture in Spain and on 

ê Portuguese mainland wear civilian 
Clothes by order. When the Spanish bases 
are completed the uniforms will of course ap- 
Pear, and a certain strain on relations goes 
with that. But our military has learned 
much from bases elsewhere and from house- 
keeping for the GI's in the occupled area of 
West Germany. 

SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 

The peninsular tourist from the United 
States in these days will also be favorably 
impressed by the surface show of daily life 
in the capitals and in the larger towns. In 
Madrid this has the aspects of a boom, with 
streets and shops and restaurants and hotels 
crowded not only by foreign visitors but also 

nationals who seem to have money to 
Spend. The tawny terrain, broken only oc- 
Tatana by green and cultivated sections, 
Ooks more sunbaked than usual; but this 
_ explained by el Conde Valle de San 
uan (gratefully remembered in Washington 
10, Pablo Merry del Val) in this simple fash- 
on, “It hasn't rained in Spain for 10 years— 
rv even on the plain.” In Lisbon the dis- 
pe bution of humanity and its activity has 

Ways appeared to be more orderly, but the 
oe signs of prosperity are visible. And the 
paii bounty and beauty of the Portuguese 

pin are its permanent fixtures. 
ar Week in the peninsula does not entitle 
stone gner to form positive political impres- 
Souris wt this is the substance of opinions 
len ent trom many others: The large Span- 
tin, lority envisages no government at this 
The bat would suit it better than Franco's. 

Overwhelming mass of the Portuguese 
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has merely to hear that Dr. Salazar, wearied 
of his tasks, might even contemplate return- 
ing to teach economics at Coimbra, to bom- 
bard all the saints with prayers that the 
Premier may live forever. 


Salute to Station WBRC-TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


‘ OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Defense tonight is honor- 
ing television station WBRC-TV, at 
Birmingham, Ala., for its outstanding 
contributions to the Armed Forces Re- 
serve program. It is significant indeed 
that WBRC-ITV is the first television sta- 
tion in the United States to receive the 
Defense Department’s highest award for 
Reserve activities. 


The Reserve program is, of course, vital 
to our national security and, therefore, 
needs the support of everyone. It is.en- 
couraging that the management of 
WBRC-TV has worked so closely with 
reservists and Reserve functions. As a 
mass communication medium, this tele- 
vision station has promoted the Reserve 
program in its news and special events 
programing. In addition, the station 
management has afforded its own em- 
ployees every incentive to become re- 
servists. 

The credit for this unselfish policy is 
due to Mr. George B. Storer, Sr., head 
of the Storer Broadcasting Co., and Mr. 
J. Robert Kerns, vice president and man- 
aging director of WBRC-TV. They have 
not forgotten its obligation to the public 
interest. It has been their considered 
judgment that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance and certainly in the public interest 
to support the Reserve activities of the 
various services 100 percent. 

A majority of WBRC-TV’s staff are 
members of the Reserve. When their 
units hold encampments or go on ma- 
neuvers, the employees are granted leave 
with full pay without having their vaca- 
tion periods affected. This in itself is 
a patriotic gesture. Also, the station 
allows reservists use of its meeting rooms 
and other facilities. 

WBRC-TV has furthered the Reserve 
program in many ways, News Director 
Leo Willette has regularly featured Re- 
serve news on his news programs. Many 
special events, such as Armed Forces Day 
and Veterans’ Day, have been telecast. 
Reservists have been invited as special 
guests on many shows. The Reserve 
story has been effectively told through 
the concerted efforts of the entire 
WBRC-TV staff. 

Mr. Gary Arnold, a staff announcer, 
who is a technical sergeant in the Air 
Force Reserve, has been among the Re- 
serve’s most active boosters. It was he 
who first called attention to WBRC-TV’s 
many activities in behalf of the Reserve 
program. His initial recommendation 
fast met with official approval. In noti- 
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fying Mr. Kerns of the award, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson wrote, in part: 

The award is provided to express the De- 
partment’s appreciation for the outstanding 
cooperation to reservists and Reserve activi- 
ties achieved through the personnel policy 
you have established. You have thus en- 
couraged and assisted your reservists in 
fulfilling their military obligations. Such 
patriotic foresight provides real assistance 
to the success of our defense effort, and the 
Department is deeply grateful. 


Here is the text of the citation which 
will be formally presented to WBRC-TV 
tonight: 

WBRC-TV, an affiliate of the Storer 
Broadcasting Co., Birmingham, Ala., is cited 
for outstanding cooperation with reservists 
and Reserve activities. This organization has 
encouraged its employees to participate in 
Reserve activities by such cooperative poli- 
cies as providing leave, in addition to annual 
vacation, for Reserve training, with the dif- 
ference between civilian and military pay 
reimbursed; sponsoring guest radio and TV 
appearances of Reserve members; featuring 
special Armed Forces news features; tele- 
casting military functions such as Armed 
Forces Day, Veterans’ Day, and other special 
events; allowing the reservists the use of its 
meeting rooms, bulletin boards, and equip- 
ment; and providing company facilities for 
Reserve activities. This award is presented 
as tangible evidence of the appreciation of 
the Department of Defense. 


WBRC-TV's patriotic policy of actively 
cooperating fully with reservists and Re- 
serve activities is to be highly com- 
mended. I hope this station’s outstand- 
ing contribution to the Reserve program 
will serve as a pattern and incentive to 
many other organizations. 

We are proud to salute WBRC-TV for 
its significant contribution to our na- 
tional security. 


Stonewall Jackson, a Great American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, delivered 
a very eloquent and able address at the 
Hall of Fame, New York University, New 
York City, Sunday, May 19. 

The occasion was the unveiling in the 
Hall of Fame the bust and tablet to Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson, of the Confederate 
Army. 

It is my pleasure to commend to the 
House this inspiring address by a great 
American, the present Secretary of the 
Army: 

STONEWALL JACKSON, A GREAT AMERICAN 
(Remarks by the Honorable Wilber M. 

Brucker, Secretary of the Army, unveiling 

of Stonewall Jackson bust and tablet, Hall 

of Fame, New York University, New York, 

N. Y., May 19, 1957) 

The voice of proclaims General 
“Stonewall” Jackson worthy to be numbered 
among truly great Americans in the Hall of 
Fame. The enduring bronze in which he 
is here immortalized is no more permanent 
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a monument than the memory of his mill- 
tary genius and his unimpeachable char- 
acter. Rightly does he belong in this com- 
pany of the eminent, whose spirit, vision, 
and accomplishments have played such a 
tremendous part in shaping the American 
tradition. 

Although the span of Stonewall Jackson’s 
lifetime encompassed less than 40 years, it 
was long enough for him to display in full 
measure the highest qualities of citizen, 
scholar, and soldier. He was strong, fearless, 
and self-reliant. He walked in simplicity, 
‘gentleness, and honor. He was obedient to 
the voice of God, steadfast in his adherence 
to principle, and unswerving in his devotion 
to what he believed to be right. We are in- 
clined to think of him today chiefly as the 
master military tacticlan—the venerated 
leader whose men followed him through the 
flame of battle with unquestioning faith. It 
is just as important that we recognize and 
pay tribute to the exemplary character upon 
which his career was built. What a splendid 
inspiration the Stonewall Jackson story is 
to Americans throughout all generations. 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson was born in 
1824 in the little village of Clarksburg, Va,— 
now in West Virginia. He knew tragedy at 
an early age, for at 6 he wept at the bed- 
side of his dying mother, and found himself 
a lonesome, penniless orphan. He never 
forgot his mother. To the last hour of his 
life he loved to recall her memory, and her 
influence retained its potency. As a child 
he was exceedingly thoughtful. A contem- 
porary described him as à youth of ex- 
emplary habits, of indomitable will, and 
undoubted courage, who would never give up 
an undertaking until he accomplished his 
objective.” 

To young Jackson, life was a serious busi- 
ness. To prove himself worthy of his for- 
bears he was spurred on to achieve high 
goals. This strong and driving purpose was 
the theme of his life and accounts for many 
of the distinguishing marks of his character. 
His hunger for self-improvement, his punc- 
tilious observance of the essentials of gen- 
tlemanly bearing, and the assertion of self- 
respect were in keeping with his zeal to 
Measure up to what he expected of himself. 

His insatiable desire for education prompt- 
ed his interest in the United States Military 
Academy, and before he was 19 his hopes 
were gratified when he was appointed to fill 
a vacancy. In July 1842 one of America’s 
most renowned Army heroes first answered 
to his name—Thomas Jonathan Jackson— 
on the parade ground at West Point. Wecan 
see him standing there that day, shy and 
silent, clad in Virginia homespun, with all 
his earthly possessions carried in a pair of 
weather-stained saddlebags, facing this new 
challenge with the calm assurance which 
never left him. He soon demonstrated that 
he was an indefatigable student. He was 
impressed with the tremendous importance 
of learning everything there was to know 
about military science. With Jackson as a 
cadet, self was subordinate to duty. During 
those 4 years he was the personification of 
the challenging motto of West Point: “Duty, 
honor, country.” 

After receiving his commission in 1846, he 
Saw service in the Mexican War, where he 
demonstrated an unusual aptitude for lead- 
ership of soldiers in the field. His record at 
Chapultepec was so outstanding that he was 
given a battlefield brevet promotion to the 
grade of major, and praised for his industry, 
his capacity, and his gallantry. At this early 
perlod, he learned how to take immediate 
advantage of every tactical opportunity 
which came his way in battle, Restive after 
a few years of regular military duties, he 
accepted an offer to become professor of 
artillery tactics and natural philosophy at 
Virginia Military Institute. For the next 
decade he neglected no chance to increase 
his professional military knowledge, and at 
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the same time he cultivated desirable qual- 
ities of mind and spirit. He was an untiring 
reader, and he read to learn. The wars of 
Napoleon were his constant study. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, he im- 
mediately cast his lot with the State of his 
birth and became a colonel of Virginia vol- 
unteers. Fate had been training him for 
this hour. He was an arsenal of military 
knowledge and experience, He proceeded to 
train his officers and men as thoroughly as 
possible in the fundamentals of warfare. 
His knowledge of strategy and tactics was 
not only gleaned from profound study but 
from actual combat. To a man, his com- 
mand had confidence in Jackson as their 
leader, They became convinced that here 
was a commander who not only knew all 
there was to know about military science, but 
also was a man who would lead them to 
victory. For his part, Jackson was consid- 
erate and fair with his men, but when the 
supreme moment arrived in battle, he de- 
manded everything they had to give, and 
was intolerant of anything less. From this 
combination came a combat capability that 
gained in momentum as time went along. 

At the first battle of Bull Run, the Con- 
federate commanding general rallied his 
broken regiments with the cry, “See, there 
is Jackson, standing like a stone wall.” A 
near rout for the Confederate forces was 
turned into an overwhelming victory. 
Throughout the Confederacy he became 


Stonewall“ Jackson from that moment, 


During the scant 2 years which were left to 
him, Stonewall“ Jackson's brilliant exploits 
in battle after battle gave imperishable sub- 
stance to his military leadership, He became 
the strong right arm and counselor of Gen- 
eral Lee, and won the respect of the Union 
and the adulation of the entire Confederacy, 

“Stonewall” Jackson possessed every at- 
tribute which makes for success in war or 
peace. Morally and physically he was abso- 
lutely fearless. He accepted responsibility 
with the same equanimity with which he 
faced the bullets of the enemy. He per- 
mitted no obstacle to turn him aside from 
his appointed path. In seizing an oppor- 
tunity he was the very incarnation of untir- 
ing energy. The dominant trait of his char- 
acter was his intense earnestness. His 
every faculty was e in the accom- 
plishment of the task at hand. He lost him- 
self in the cause he served. 

Religion played a very significant part in 
Stonewall Jackson's life. He was a conscien- 
tious and practicing Christian, He had not 
only a deep belief in God's omnipotence and 
justice, but a sincere and abiding trust in 
His infinite compassion and love. His faith 
gave him unshakable strength. He prayed 
for help to do his duty, and he prayed for 
success. He knew that “more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” He went into battle with supreme con- 
fidence, not that the Lord had delivered the 
enemy into his hands, but that, come what 
might, the Lord's will would be done. It cer- 
tainly can be said of Stonewall Jackson that 
“his Bible was literally food to his under- 
standing and a guide to his conduct. He 
saw the visible finger of God in every incident 
of life.” 

On that dark night in May of 1863 at 
Chancellorsville on the Rappahannock when 
Stonewall Jackson was mortally wounded by 
the tragic mistake of his own soldiers, there 
fell a man whom America could ill afford to 
lose. When we contemplate his character 
and background, we must believe that after 
the final decision at Appomattox he would 
have been in the forefront of those who 
sought to dispel the bitterness of conflict and 
to heal the ugly wounds of war. It is logi- 
cal to believe that his powerful voice would 
have been raised in unison’ with that of 
his beloved chief, Gen. Robert E. Lee, in 
recogizing reality and in counseling the ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable. The desire to 
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do right, the compulsion to consult the dic- 
tates of honor, integrity, and conscience 
above all else, was the motivation of Jack- 
son's life. Can we doubt for a moment that 
his mighty influence would have been thrown 
into the balance to strengthen and sustain 
the reunited Republic? Like Abraham Lin- 
coln, he was struck down at a time when 
America could least afford to lose the healing 
qualities of his great character. 

Jackson’s yaliant philosophy comes down 
to us through the years of a century past 
with added meaning in this age when hu- 
manity’s most priceless values, challenged by 
the military might and the worldwide sub- 
versive machinery of the godless Communist 
conspiracy, are in greater jeopardy than they 
ever have been in history. 

It is time for us to learn to stand like a 
stone wall for America in the present cold- 
war crisis. The Soviet bear has. already 
seized many free countries in its blood- 
stained claws, With Red China in the Com- 
munist camp, the Communist conspiracy now 
controls 15 nations and the destinies of 900 
million people—over a third of all the people 
on earth, We have had plain and stubborn- 
ly repeated warning that the Soviet dictator- 
ship fully Intends to wipe out individual 
liberty, and impose world Communist domi- 
nation if it can. We know that the Commu- 
nists are openly working toward that end 
with every resource at theircommand. They 
proved in Hungary how merciless they are 
in the use of military force to batter down 
and overwhelm any attempt at freedom. 
The Soviets have directly threatened Great 
Britain and France with nuclear destruction. 
Within the last few weeks they have omi- 
nously rattled H-bombs and rockets in an 
attempt to intimidate some of the smaller 
nations of the free world and weaken our 
defensive alliances. They have made open 
efforts to obtain a military foothold in the 
vital Middle East, to stir up dissension wher- 
ever possible, and corrupt and exploit for 
their own evil purposes the aspirations of 
submerged peoples seeking to build the foun- 
dations of a better life. How could any 
thinking person fail to realize that freedom 
everywhere is in the gravest danger today? 

Not long ago, Khrushchev boasted to the 
nations of the free world: “Time is on our 
side. We will bury you.” May we not accept 
that challenge? Is time on the Soviet side? 
Is time ever on the side of a dictator, or a 
conqueror who rides a chariot of hate over 
the bodies of millions of men and women? 


The march of human progress has ever been 


the march of freedom—not tyranny. In 
training students to become the scientists, 
engineers, doctors, and technicians indis- 
pensable to their plans, Communist leaders 
are sowing the seeds of their own destruction. 
The moment a man enters the realm of the 
intellect, to think, to inquire, he begins to 
see a glimmer of light, the light of truth, and 
truth is what every dictator fears most, be- 
cause in time, the truth will destroy him. 
For example, in Hungary, after a decade of 
painstaking indoctrination, it was the youth 
of the country who had begun to see the 
truth. It was the students who took up 
their flag and led the revolt, marched in pro- 
test, attacked Soviet tanks with sticks and 
stones and bare fists, and for days, armed 
with little more than their own courage and 
idealism, held the Soviets at bay. The spirit 
of liberty has not died in Hungary. It will 
never die as long as people seek for truth. 
The Communist conspiracy would like 
nothing better than to infiltrate our Amer- 
ican institutions, undermine the foundations 
of our Government, and destroy the unity 
and determination of the people of this great 
Nation. Truth teaches that degenerate doc- 
trines of communism can never prevail 
against the power of the ideals which are 
our heritage—the ideals which have domi- 
nated the lives of great Americans such as 
the men and women represented in this Hall 
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of Fame. If we measure up in all things 
to the highest standards of our American 
creed, if we do not flinch from responsibility, 
decision, or danger, if we stand up to every 
attack “like a stene wall,” the forces of evil 
will never be able to prevail against us. 

Patriotism is one of the strongest of our 
bulwarks. There are many people who 
emugly feel that they have all the answers, 
and who sneer at patriotism as outmoded. 
Although they have plenty of time and energy 
for the pursuit of pleasure, for all the fine 
but often superficial things, they are un- 
willing to sacrifice or do something for our 
country. They tend to “look down their 
noses” at anyone who displays true patriotic 
impulses. They sneer at anyone who ex- 
presses his patriotism. America was built 
by patriots, and America will be saved only 
by patriots. 

It is not what America has but what we 
are that is the essence of our strength. We 
must seek to preserve and enhance above all 
else the spiritual values which have been 
the source of all the material advantages we 
Possess. 


As a nation, our public policy must be 
y based upon the immutable ideals of 
Private character and morality. The critical 
Conflict in which we are engaged today is not 
at the moment a trial of the strength of 
armaments, but rather of the strength and 
Validity of principles. In the age-old conflict 
between ideals and expediencey, we can never 
Make an ignoble choice of compromising our 
ideals to obtain a temporary advantage. We 
do Not seek merely peace in our time, but 
Peace for all time. We do not see honor and 
Justice and the blessings of liberty for our- 
Selves and our friends alone, but for all men. 
America must ever remain a tower of 
both spiritual and material 
Standing foursquare to all the winds that 
blow, Any potential aggressor must know 
that we are ready and will stand like a stone 
wall to uphold the right. Our Armed Forces 
are the physical substance of our mora] reso- 
lution. Their purpose is to prevent a war, not 
to start one. They are stout pillars of peace 
and justice. We know the terrible cost of war 
in terms of human life and sacrifice. We are 
fully aware that there are some things far 
Worse than death. It was Stonewall Jack- 
don who said: “What.is life without honor? 
Degradation is worse than death, We must 
think of the living and of those who are to 
Come after us, and see that by God's blessing 
we transmit to them the freedom we have 
Ourselves inherited.” 

As we honor Stonewall Jackson today, it 
is fitting that we rededicate our lives to the 
task of transmitting unimpaired to those 
Who come after us the freedom under God 
We ourselyes inherited. Only thus can we 
add luster to his memory. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the report by the Committee on 
tigeation and Reclamation to the Na- 
ks nal Rivers and Harbors Congress was 
Pesala to that group on May 18. 
Teal ome for its composition goes to 
8 engineer-secretary to the 
Ww Per Colorado River Commission, and 
Reem Welsh, secretary of the National 

lamation Association. 
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I would suggest that my colleagues re- 
view this report and if you do, you will 
understand that more than half of the 
funds for reclamation comes from the 
sale of public lands, certain minerals, 
and the repayment on reclamation proj- 
ects. Irrigration allocations are re- 
turned to the Treasury without interest 
in accordance with a 55-year-old recla- 
mation law. 

Irrigation is a sound investment for 
the Nation. For instance, every 4 years 
the value of crops produced on reclama- 
tion farms equals the total appropriation 
for Federal reclamation which started 55 
years ago. The cash value of crops pro- 
duced in 1956 is more than $827 million. 
The total value of all crops produced 
under the reclamation program since 
1902 is $11,398,000,000. More than half 
of this total was produced during the 
past 8 years. = 

It has been estimated that the Federal 
Government has received nearly $5 bil- 
lion in Federal taxes from reclamation 
projects and adjacent trade territories. 
The land irrigated would be nonproduc- 
tive without water and good people to 
work the land. Irrigation projects pro- 
duce food for a growing, expanding pop- 
ulation. Only about 2 percent of the 
products on irrigated farms add to our 
surplus agricultural products. It would 
not be possible to have an abundance of 
cheap vegetables without the irrigation 
of good land, 

I suggest my colleagues read the ,re- 
port, particularly the policy recommen- 
dations made by the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND REC- 
LAMATION OF THE NaTIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS, 44TH NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, May 18, 1957 
Chairman; Representative A. L. MILLER, 

Kimball, Nebr. 

Vice chairman: Judge Guy C. Jackson, Jr. 
Anahuac, Tex.; president, National Reclama- 
tion Association. 

Secretary: Ival V. Goslin, Grand Junction, 
Colo.; engineer-secretary, Upper 
River Commission. 

Members: 

Arizona: Representative STEWART L. UDALL, 
Tucson; member, Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. 

California: Representative Cram ENcLE, 
Red Bluff; chairman, Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

Colorado: Representative BYRON G. ROGERS, 
Denver; Harold H. Christy, Pueblo, director, 
National Reclamation Association. 

Idaho: George L. Crookham, Jr., Caldwell; 
president, Guffey Water Development Asso- 
ciation. 

Kansas: Robert V. Smrha, chief engineer, 
division of water resources, State board of 
agriculture, Topeka. 

Montana: Everett W. Rising, Washington 
representative, State Water Conservation 
Board of Montana. 

Nebraska: Pete Badura, Ashton; president, 
Farwell Irrigation District. 

Nevada: Representative WALTER S. BARING, 
Reno; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

New Mexico: John P. Murphy, Albuquer- 
que; secretary, New Mexico Reclamation As- 
sociation. 

North Dakota: Fred Frederickson, Valley 
City; Washington representative, Greater 
North Dakota Association. 

Oklahoma: Frank Raab, Oklahoma City; 
president, Canton Irrigation District. 


Colorado 
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Oregon: Representative AL ULLMAN, Baker; 
member, Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 


“mittee. 


South Dakota: Charles Lee Hyde, Pierre: 
former State senator. 

Utah: T. W. Jensen, Salt Lake City; secre- 
tary, Utah Water Users Association. 

Washington: Earl Coe, Olympia; director, 
department of conservation and develop- 
ment, State of Washington. 

Wyoming: State Senator Earl T. Bower, 
Worland. 

INTRODUCTION 

On April 15, Con OVERTON BROOKS, 
of Louisiana, president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, announced the ap- 
pointment of a new committee. This com- 
mittee is to be known as the committee on 
irrigation and reclamation to serve with this, 
the 44th annual national convention of the 
congress. In announcing its appointment, 
Congressman BROOKS said, “The purposes of 
the committee are to formulate a policy and 
a program for the continued orderly develop- 
ment by irrigation and reclamation of our 
water and land resources in the arid and 
semiarid regions of the West, and to suggest 
ways and means whereby the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress may better cooperate 
and coordinate its efforts with those of the 
National Reclamation Association and the 
advocates of reclamation irrigation.” 

This committee has been instructed to deal 
only with matters of general policy. Indi- 
vidual projects for which the approval of the 
United States Congress is desired are to 
be considered as usual by the national proj- 
ects committee of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, which is chairmaned by Congress- 
man Sm SIMPSON, of Illinois. 

You will note the personnel of this newly 
appointed committee on irrigation and rec- 
lamation on a preceding page in this report. 
All of the men on this committee appreciate 
the opportunity of being able to present the 
case for reclamation at this Congress. We 
see in the appointment of this committee a 
new area for cooperation and coordination of 
the efforts of all of those in the United States 
who are interested in the development of 
water and land resources. The appointment 
of.this committee, and its subsequent activi- 
ties, should lead to a better understanding 
of the problems of all regions of the United 
States. 


NATIONAL STRENGTH DEPENDENT ON RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


This committee is fully aware of the cur- 


‘Trent economy program. Certainly its mem- 


bers have no quarrel with the fundamental 
objectives underlying that program. We are 
also cognizant of the responsibilities of world 
leadership that have fallen on our shoulders. 
If we are to maintain our respected and re- 
sponsible position of leadership in world af- 
fairs we, as a nation, must remain strong. 
To do so we must make real and accelerated 
progress with those programs which are vital 
to our dynamic national economy. 

The orderly, sound, and continued develop- 
ment of our national resources is the most 
important program under which we can 
maintain our national virility. The high 
standard of living which we are enjoying 
today—a standard of living unequaled any- 
where in the world—has been termed the 
most important single factor in preserving 
our Nation’s strength and position of leader- 
ship. For these reasons this committee be- 
lieves that the basic philosophy of this re- 
port should be the continuation of orderly 
development of our water and land resources, 


HISTORY, RECLAMATION FUND 


Historically, national reclamation, as we 
know it, began with the passage of the Recla- 
mation Act in 1902, which established the 
reclamation of the arid and semiarid lands 
of the West as a Federal activity. This act 
included a provision that financing of a Fed- 
eral undertaking should be done through a 
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revolving fund to be established within the 
Treasury of the United States; this fund to be 
known as the reclamation fund. It was ex- 
pected that the Income would be adequate to 
finance a reasonable program. In 1902 the 
reclamation fund had $7,700,000 available. 
After meeting several crises in its early his- 
tory it was found necessary to rebuild the 
reclamation fund. One of the things Con- 
gress did to accomplish this was to pass what 
is known as the Hayden-O’Mahoney amend- 
ment to the reclamation laws, approved on 
April 9, 1938. This amendment provided 
that all revenues from reclamation projects 
were, irrespective of source, to be deposited in 
the reclamation fund. The primary purpose 
of the amendment was to secure for the fund 
the power revenues anticipated to accrue 
from powerplants such as those at Grand 
Coulee, Shasta, and Parker Dams, which were 
then under construction. Through the oper- 
ation of the reclamation fund under the 
original law and amendments, income to the 
Tund increased so that by 1956 approximately 
$94 million were coming into it annually. 
‘This sum provided more than one-half of the 
total appropriations for reclamation purposes 
Tor 1957. 
Current practice 

Currently it is the practice of the Congress 
to appropriate from the reclamation fund 
each year sufficient moneys to meet the cost 
of the approved programs for general investi- 
gations, operations and maintenance, general 
administrative expenses and the emergency 
Tund, except for certain items allocated to the 
general fund. After providing for these ap- 
propriations, the balance in the fund on 
June 30, prior to the fiscal year of appropria- 
tion, is applied to construction and rehabili- 
tation. The difference between the amount 
available in the fund and the total appro- 
priated for construction and rehabilitation is 
derived from the general fund. When the 
Congress authorizes reclamation projects it 
requires the power allocation to be returned 
to the Federal Treasury together with inter- 
est on the power investment. Irrigation 
allocations are returned to the Treasury 
without interest in accordance with the 55- 
year-old Federal reclamation law. 
RECLAMATION, A SOUND NATIONAL INVESTMENT 

Financially sound 

Reclamation is a sound national invest- 
ment. In that fact, we firmly believe; al- 
though we realize that it is not always fully 
appreciated by those who do not live in our 
irrigated States. Therefore, at this time, we 
wish to reemphasize this fact. Just how 
sound an investment for the Nation it has 
proved to be can be illustrated by quoting a 
few figures. For instance, every 4 years the 
value of crops produced on reclamation 
farms equals the total appropriation for Fed- 
eral reclamation since reclamation was 
started 55 years ago. The cash value of the 
crops produced last year, 1956, was more 
than $827 million, The total value of the 
crops produced since the reclamation pro- 
gram was started in 1902 is $11,398,000,000. 
More than half of this total was produced 
during the past 8 years. It must also be re- 
membered that many of the big reclamation 
“projects, which were more costly to con- 
struct, and which are more complex in their 
operation than early projects, and which will 
eventually bring in large agricultural yields 
are only now getting started in agricultural 
production. It has been estimated that the 
Federal Government has received nearly $5 
Dillion in Federal taxes from reclamation 
projects and the trade areas supported by 
those projects since 1902. There have been 
paid to the Federal Treasury $532 million 
from power revenues; while the irrigation 
farmers have repaid more than $121 million. 
From a purely financial standpoint, reclama- 


tion projects repay the investment in many 
ways. 
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Other values 


There are other values created by recla- 
mation which must not be overlooked, More 
than 3,200,000 acres of desert land have been 
reclaimed, and more than 4,140,000 acres 
have received supplemental water; 93,500 
new farms have been brought under irriga- 
tion; 360.000 American citizens are living on 
those farms, and 1,800,000 people are living 
in areas supported by reclamation. With- 
out a doubt, these reclamation communities 
will stand for centuries to come as a testi- 
monial to the farsighted vision of Theodore 
Roosevelt and others who inaugurated the 
reclamation program more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, in his sec- 
ond annual message on December 2, 1902, 
said: 

“The reclamation and settlement of the 
arid lands will enrich every portion of our 
country.” 

In his third annual message, December 7, 
1903, he said: 

“The Nation as a whole is, of course, the 
gainer by the creation of these homes, adding 
as they do to the wealth of the country, and 
furnishing a home market for the products 
of the East and South.” 

Truly, these predictions have come to pass. 
The farmers living on reclamation projects 
are excellent customers for the manufactured 
products of the Eastern States. Modern 
Americans should appreciate the fact that a 
large percentage of the green vegetables and 
fresh fruits that are an important part of our 
everyday diet are grown on irrigation proj- 
ects, Doctors and representatives of medical 
associations tell us that these green veg- 
etables and fresh fruits have contributed 
immensely to the health and well-being of 
the people of this Nation—the healthiest 
on earth. 


RECLAMATION IS NECESSARY 


More important than pointing to the bene- 
fits to be derived from our reclamation pro- 
gram is the recognition of the fact that our 
Nation needs reclamation; that reclamation 
is a vital part of the American way of life. 
These facts have been recognized by Presi- 
dents representing each of our major political 
parties, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, on 
November 27, 1933, said: 

“Reclamation as a Federal policy has 
proven its worth, and has a very definite place 
in our economic existence.” 

Every President since the enactment of 
the original Reclamation Act in 1902 has 
endorsed reclamation as a Federal program, 
Twenty years later President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, on October 13, 1953, said: 

“The vast new territories which have been 
opened up; the new settlement opportuni- 
ties which have been provided and the new 
industry created as the result of America’s 
reclamation activities, testify to the im- 
portance of this program.” $ 

Population trends—Loss of food-producing 
lands 


The need for reclamation can be clearly 
demonstrated by referring to a few statisti- 
cal facts. The Census Bureau tells us that 
the population of the United States is in- 
creasing at the rate of nearly 3 million per- 
sons per year. Simply stated, this means 
there will be 3 million more stomachs to fill 
next year than there are this year. At the 
same time that our population is increasing 
at this rapid rate, we are losing more than 
a million acres of good agricultural land every 
year to highways, airports, municipal and 
suburban developments, industrial and mili- 
tary establishments, and by other means. 

While our need for more food is increasing 
year by year, our capacity for the production 
of that food is decreasing at the same time. 
These two closely interrelated forces speak 
for themselves. 
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Our real hopes, irrigation and reclamation 

Except through the processes of irrigation, 
reclamation and drainage there is very little 
additional land available in the United States 
for producing additional food supplies in the 
foreseeable future. Even with the applica- 
tion of better farming practices, production 
per acre cannot be increased rapidly enough 
to meet the needs of our growing population, 

Agricultural surpluses only temporary 

Experts in the Department of Agriculture 
relate that a balance between production and 
consumption will be reached by 1962, and 
maybe earlier. This means that agricultural 
surpluses now so frequently cited as reasons 
for not authorizing additional reclamation 
projects are only temporary, Because it will 
require 10 years, or longer, to complete large 
basinwide multipurpose reclamation proj- 
ects which are left for construction in the 
United States, agricultural surpluses will be 
disposed of long before reclamation projects 
now being authorized can be brought into 
production, 

POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because of the extreme importance of the 
overall national water resources develop- 
ment program, and the vital human part 
reclamation has to play in it, your committee 
on irrigation and reclamation recommends 
the following basic principles as a guide to 
coordinate this phase of the program with 
the flood control, rivers and harbors improve- 
ments and other activities of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress: 

1. Reclamation is of the utmost imporfance 
to the entire Nation in providing the basic 
necessities of life, food, fiber, and homes; in 
raising the standard of living; In creating 
new wealth and increasing the tax base, 
It should be continued at an accelerated 
pace. 

2. The Congress of the United States 
should firmly establish and maintain its 
right to determine the policy and criteria 
under which all Federal water development 
projects will be authorized, 

3. Wherever practicable, basinwide, multi- 
purpose planning, and development of water 
resource projects should be the rule followed. 

4. Power revenues, whenever available, 
should be used on a basinwide or areawide 
basis to assist in repayment of irrigation 
costs beyond the ability of the water users 
to repay. 

5. In order to avoid litigation in the set- 
tlement of water disputes and to preclude 
domination of the development and control 
of natural resources by Federal agencies the 
principle of using the Interstate Compact 
should be encouraged, 

6. Present procedures under which Federal 
water resource projects are investigated and 
reported to the Congress are adequate. If 
changes in procedures should prove to be 
desirable, the changes should lead to sim- 
plification of procedures rather than to ad- 
ditional agencies and complexities. 

7. Basic land and water inventories, soll 
and water research, snow surveys, and stream 
forecasting are of paramount importance. 
These activities should be continued and ex- 
panded where necessary in order to provide 
data for current and future planning. 

8. It is recognized that due to their com- 
plex nature and the necessity for future 
basinwide development, reclamation projects 
will be expensive, thus requiring the Federal 
Government to advance loans of major pro- 
portions. Full financial participation and 
responsibility by local and State agencies 
should be encouraged in the planning and 
development of projects, The use of con- 
servancy-type districts capable of levying 
taxes on project beneficiaries as agencies to 
execute repayment contracts with the Fed- 
eral Government should be more nearly the 
rule than the exception, 
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9. In planning and constructing water-re- 
source projects the need for supplemental 
water on lands presently inadequately sup- 
plied with moisture should be given priority 
over providing water for new lands, 

10. There are many potential small irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects throughout the 
United States. The construction of these 
would alleviate economic distress and raise 
living standards. The small projects pro- 
gram of the Department of the Interior 
should be activated and maintained with 
adequate funds each year to provide for con- 
structive and progressive water-resource de- 
velopment in this field. 


PROCEDURAL. RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is further recommended that in order to 
carry out the above basic principles the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress through 
the coordination of its appropriate and inter- 
related committees: 

(a) Vigorously support a reclamation pro- 
gram designed to fully develop the land and 
water resources of the Nation; 

(b) Bring to the attention of the President 
and the Congress the urgent need for a con- 
tinuous, progressive, well-planned program 
of project authorization; 

(c) Urge and actively support adequate 
appropriations needed to carry on planning 
of water-use projects by appropriate Federal 
agencies; 

(d) Support appropriations for continued 
development of all financially feasible and 
economically justified water-resources pro- 
grams; : 

(e) Support legislation requiring full com- 
Pliance with, and adherence to, State water 
laws by Federal agencies. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the purposes of the commit- 
tee on irrigation and reclamation of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress shall be 
to promote the development, control, con- 
Servation, preservation, and utilization of the 
Nation’s water resources, to work for the con- 
tinuation of the services and the coordina- 
tion of activities of Federal agencies dealing 
With water resources, to cooperate with and 
assist in securing authorization and con- 
struction of Federal water-use projects which 
meet with the approval of States and local 
agencies, to assist water users of the Nation 
in the economic development of river basins, 
to preserve the rights and interests of the 
States in their water resources, to promote 
the enactment of legislation favorable to 
these principles, and to oppose legislation 
detrimental to the orderly and progressive 
development of the river basins of the United 
States of America. 


Facts Do Not Cease To Exist Because 
They Are Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is well to 
remember that facts do not cease to 
exist because they are ignored. Under 
leave to extend heretofore granted, I 
Wish to recall a few facts that fix respon- 
Sibility for all time where it belongs for 
the Korean war. I quote from Bureauc- 
1 Runs Amuck, by Lawrence Sul- 

van, on pages 61, 62, and 63 as follows: 
* Representative DANIEL A. REED, of New 

Ork, has itemized this aspect of our global 
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economic planning in some detail, as set 
forth in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for July 
9. 1942, beginning at page A2869, as follows: 

“Japan launched her murderous assault 
against China on July 7, 1937. During the 
period from 1937 through 1940 we exported 
to Japan 8 million tons of scrap iron, steel, 
and scrap steel, and also thousands of tons 
of other essential war materials, The very 
year—1937—that Japan opened war on China 
our exports of scrap iron and steel amounted 
to 2,081,037 tons, or enough to build 20 
battleships of 45,000 tons each, 200 sub- 
marines of 2,400 tons each, 10 aircraft carriers 
of 30,000 tons each, and 26 cruisers at 15,000 
tons each. The next year, 1933, our scrap and 
steel exports to Japan were 1,463,000 tons: 
1939, 2,179,000 tons, and 1940, 1.248,000 tons, 

“At that point the United States foreign 
trade statistics normally published every 
month by the Department of Commerce, be- 
came a military secret.’ No figures are avall- 
able as to our metals exports to Japan in the 
first 11 months of 1941. 

Congressman Reen went on to say: 

“While this appeasement program toward 
Japan exhausted our supply of material with 
which to make steel for our own defense, it 
armed her to strike her dastardly blow at 
Pearl Harbor * * *, More than this, the 
appeasement policy did not stop with fur- 
nishing Japan the material to build her 
navy, her air force and her tanks. There 
was also exported to Japan from the United 
States during the year 1937, aircraft and 
parts valued at $2,483,946; and the next year, 
1938, $11,062,777; in 1939, a total of $3,306,000 
in these items, and in 1940, $933,000. 

“During these same years we also exported 
to Japan petroleum valued at 219,856,062, 
with which to operate her war machine. It 
is interesting to note that of this vast ship- 
ment of petroleum, 555,546 barrels of it was 
aviation gasoline in 1939, and 776,499 barrels 
in 1940. The extent to which the appeasers 
went in arming Japan in disclosed by the of- 
ficial figures relating to the shipment of cot- 
ton, aviation gasoline, iron and steel scrap, 
steel ingots, blooms, tin plate and tin scrap, 
refined and scrap copper, motor trucks, air- 
craft parts, ammunition, and machine tools.“ 

Representative Rerep’s itemization of our 
copper exports to Nippon showed a total of 
717,277,918 pounds for the 5 years 1936-40, 
on a refined basis, beginning at about 5 mil- 
lion pounds for 1936 and swelling to 249 
million pounds in 1939 and 233 million 
pounds in 1940. 

“Does any responsible person believe,” Con- 
gressman Reep pressed, “that without this 
vast quantity of war material, furnished by 
the United States to Japan, she could have 
held out against China for 5 years? What 
would have been the history of Pearl Harbor, 
Midway, Bataan, Corregidor, and the Dutch 
Kast Indies, if, instead of arming Japan, the 
same materials had been used by our Govern- 
ment to build up our own defenses?” 


Mr. Speaker, also under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, hereto- 
fore granted, I am inserting an article by 
David Lawrence, entitled “Korea Is Cited 
as Instance of Peril in Budget Cutting.” 
The article to which I have referred ap- 
peared Monday, May 20, 1957, in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

Korea Is CITED as INSTANCE OF PERIL IN 

Bupcer CUTTING 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, May 19.—President Eisen- 
hower, in a few brief sentences in his tele- 
vision speech on the budget recently, touched 
on a bit of fateful history. He spoke of a 
tragedy that proved costly in money and 
lives to the American people. He character- 
ized the policy that caused it as both un- 
wise and foolhardy. He said: 

“Our Armed Forces became so starved and 
depleted that by 1950 we had to withdraw 
our military strerigth from South Korea. 
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That area was then declared to be outside 
our defense perimeter. 

Dean Acheson, who as Secretary of State 
in a public speech in January 1950 declared 
Korea to be outside the defense perimeter 
of the United States, issued a statement last 
week bristling with indignation. But ac- 
tually he missed the point. For President 
Eisenhower gave Mr. Acheson a real alibi by 
pointing to the budget cutting of a drastic 
nature which began long before he became 
Secretary of State in January 1949. 

OUTCOME OF ECONOMY 

It was this economizing which made it 
necessary for the United States late in 1948 
to order its military forces withdrawn from 
Korea—a movement completed in July 1949, 
The only indiscretion on Mr. Acheson's part 
was that, in his January 1950, speech, he of- 
ficially revealed to all the world the strate- 
gic decision of the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff not to regard Korea as a primary 
obligation of our defense planning. 

It was actually the Truman administra- 
tion's decisions of 1947, 1948, and 1949 which 
caused the severe cut in the military budget, 
and it was this which Mr. Eisenhower was 
emphasizing last week in his pointed refer- 
ence to the curtailment of funds for the 
Military Establishment prior to 1950. 

The facts are readily ascertained by read- 
ing The Forrestal Diaries. The late James 
Forrestal, as Secretary of Defense from Sep- 
tember 1947 to March 1949, kept stenographic 
records of many of his conferences. There is 
revealed in this book the whole background 
of the budget cutting of those days. 


TEN BILLION FOUR HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR CUT 


The military chiefs, for instance, struggled 
in 1948 and 1949 with the budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949, and end- 
ing June 30, 1950. They had recommended 
$23.6 billion for that year. Secretary For- 
restal endeavored to persuade Mr. Truman to 
agree to a military budget of at least $17.5 
billion, and later urged the Joint Chiefs to 
go along with a budget of $15 billion. But 
Mr. Truman was adamant and recommended 
to Congress defense appropriations totaling 
only $13.6 billion, Congress appropriated 
$13.2 billion, and later on in 1949 added $873 
million for aircraft, which sum Mr. Truman 
announced he would impound and wouldn't 
spend. The Korean war subsecquently cost 
the United States almost $20 billion and 
137,000 casualties. The continuing defense 
of Korea is still a big annual expense to the 
American taxpayer. 

BUCKPASSING POPULAR 

In the period just before the Korean war, 
the Soviets had blockaded Berlin, and a 
Communist invasion of Indochina was in full 
swing. The situation in Korea, moreover, 
was plainly far from stable. Mr. Forrestal, 
in October 1948, addressed a letter to Secre- 
tary of State Marshall, asking for guidance 
and mentioned that he had written the pre- 
vious July to the National Security Council 
to get a clear-cut idea of what the interna- 
tional dangers were, but had received no 
reply. It was a constant passing of the buck 
back and forth with no policy at all—not 
even a “brink of war“ philosophy of deter- 
rent action so far as the Far East was con- 
cerned. 

In January 1949, General Eisenhower was 
called in as a special adviser on military 
budget affairs. He examined the military 
budget then, as he did when he was Chief 
of Staff of the Army in 1947, but only in 
terms of the defense of the United States 
itself—not in terms of hypothetical interna- 
tional situations, such as Korea, involving 
the Asian mainland. With the money avail- 
able to the military services of the United 
States, Korea had to be considered by the 
Joint Chiefs, including General Eisenhower, 
as outside America’s “defense perimeter.” 
When American forces were ordered out of 
Korea in 1948 and 1949, it was a policy de- 
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cision by President Truman. The military 
leaders concurred because they could not, 
with the limited financial means at their dis- 
posal, keep on the Asian mainland troops 
which were vitally needed elsewhere to pro- 
tect the defense line of the United States. 


SOUTH KOREA IS ATTACKED 


What was the responsibility of President 
Truman in the face of the world situation as 
a whole? What were America’s obligations 
at that time? There was, to be sure, in Mr. 
Acheson's speech of January 1950 a yague 
reference to the United Nations as a pos- 
sible defender of the Korean area. But the 
Communists were certainly not deterred by 
this comment. They attacked South Korea 
in June 1950. Mr. Truman rightly inter- 
vened. But why didn’t his administration 
tell the military chiefs in advance that such 
action might possibly have to be taken 
under United Nations auspices and that, 
since the United States would have to bear 
the brunt of that action to repel aggression, 
the necessary funds for manpower and equip- 
ment would be made available beforehand? 

The failure then, and the failure now, to 
let the military chiefs obtain the funds 
they need to maintain adequate forces to 
fulfill obligations imposed without warning 
by the civilian branch of the Government 
is at the root of the military troubles of 
the United States. Smali wonder America 
was caught unprepared at Pearl Harbor and 
again in Korea. When will the lesson be 
learned—that the American people pay in 
lives for the mistaken Judgments made by 
their civilian leaders? How much longer 
will the advice of the military leaders be 
disregarded when budgets are prepared, and 
what will the penalties be in terms of casual- 
ties in future wars? 


Republican Split on Budget Seen as 
Political Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House and 
especially my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle, to a thought-provoking column 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
caret York Herald Tribune May 21, 


The article follows: 


REPUBLICAN SPLIT ON BUDGET SEEN AS 
POLITICAL SUICIDE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—A hysteria of budget 
cutting is sweeping the country. It is 
alienating the so-called conservatives in the 
Republican Party from the party leader— 
President Eisenhower. The net result may 
be not only a substantial increase in the 
Democratic majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress in the 1958 election but a landslide 
for the Democrats in electing a President in 
1960, Then the second New Deal, with some 
real spending, will begin. 

The Frankenstein now being built u 
the Republican Conservatives, will, 2 1 
challenged promptly by President Eisenhower 
himself, split the Republican Party precisely 
as happened in Congress in 1910 and in the 
Presidency in 1912, when the Democrats were 
handed their victory on a platter as a result 
of dissension in the Republican ranks, 
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The political “mess” in the Republican 
Party has been brought on by mistaken tac- 
tics of both the “modern Republicans” and 
the so-called “conservatives.” 

NOW CONSIDERED HOSTILE 

For some strange reason, an administra- 
tion that has been uniformly friendly to 
business now is considered hostile by these 
conservatives because it hasn't cut the 
budget and reduced taxes this year, as it did 
before. But while many Republicans out- 
side Washington are swallowing the propa- 
ganda that the administration has “gone 
New Dealish,” Congress is quietly preparing 
to cut the defense and mutual security pro- 
grams, yet at the same time voting even 
larger appropriations than before to advance 
the “welfare state.” 

Thus, up at last Friday, Congress, amid a 
fanfare of publicity, has reduced appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1958 by $1,250,000,000 
from the amounts requested by the Presi- 
dent. But the recent action of the House of 
Representatives in passing the Housing Act 
of 1957 has increased the new obligational 
authority by $1,600,000,000 over and above 
the amounts requested by the administra- 
tion. This completely wipes out the §1,- 
400,000,000 cut in appropriations and leaves 
a net increase of $200 million. 

While budget spending may not be no- 
ticeably affected in the year 1958 as a result 
of this action, future outlays will certainly 
be augmented. This is only a sample of 
what's going on. Appropriation cuts will be 
made now and deficiency bills passed later 
on, and the public will be fooled. 


ONE-SIDED CUTS 


The budget is too vital to be nrade a foot- 
ball of politics but evidently the impression 
is being conveyed throughout the country 
that Congress is slashing the budget as well 
as the spending. Actually, it is slashing ap- 
propriations for many important services 
hitherto considered essential by business- 
men and is not cutting down the “welfare 
stuff” as many of the so-called conservative 
voters have been advocating. 

In the end, virtually all of whatever is 
saved on the budget will go toward reduction 
of taxes in lower income brackets. To pre- 
vent this, businessmen will raise a hue and 
ery about applying the savings on the budget 
to debt retirement. But it will be too late. 
Businessmen will be lucky then not to get 
an increase in corporation taxes. There is 
already a drive on to help small business at 
the expense of companies earning over $25,- 
000 a year, 

For there's a movement being generated 
now and a cycle being begun that will mark 
a fateful turn in American economic his- 
tory. If the leadership of President Elsen- 
hower is forsaken by an influential block in 
his party, the modern Repblicans will have 
no place to go in 1960 but with the Demo- 
crats. They will prefer a modern Democrat 
to a Republican who deserted Eisenhower's 
leadership. 


HIT FROM BOTH SIDES 


A middle-of-the-road leader always gets 
hit from both sides as he pursues a truly 
delicate and difficult course in public affairs. 
President Eisenhower has achieved great 
things on the international side and has 
averted a major war, but he is struggling 
now with tides of dissent within his own 
ranks on domestic issues that could hurt his 
international policies, too. 

The Democrats are, of course, the bene- 
ficiaries of this confusion. They are supply- 
ing the votes in congressional committees 
to help reduce the defense program, though 
a few months ago they were shouting loudly 
that Russia was ahead of us in planes and 
that the Republican administration was neg- 
lecting armament needs. The Democrats 
still have the solid support of their own con- 
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servatives, who vote with the modern Demo- 
orats of the North in order to put the Repub- 
licans at a political disadvantage. 

The division in the Republican Party is 
growing more serious every day. There are 
some observers here who fear that the Re- 
publican Party has already committed politi- 
cal suicide and that the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination in 1960 will not be worth 
anything to any candidate. The patient man 
in the White House, on the other hand, has 
not given up. He says to friends that he is 
just beginning to fight. He is still confident 
he can convince the rival factions that they 
must pull together or face political disaster 
at the polls. 


Statement on Food-Cost Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
sumers Study Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture recently 
started a series of hearings on food-cost 
trends and the spread of the consumer's 
food dollar. Thus far in these hearings 
our subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor to serve as chairman, has concen- 
trated primarily on the rising cost of 
food distribution in the United States in 
recent years, as well as on the role of 
certain religious and voluntary agencies 
in the distribution of some of our food 
surpluses abroad. 

In later hearings our subcommittee will 
study food marketing problems, the cost 
trends of specific commodities such as 
milk, vegetables, meats, coffee, and so 
forth, farm prices and incomes as related 
to the retail cost of food, also the effect 
of our food and fiber programs as a de- 
terrent to communism abroad, stockpil- 
ing of food surpluses for use in the event 
of a national emergency, and others. 

When our hearings opened on May 7, 
I made a statement explaining the work 
of the subcommittee and delineating the 
current food-cost situation. Since then 
there have been a number of requests for 
copies of this statement. I am, there- 
fore, inserting the text of the statement 
in the Recorp at this time. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. Victor L. Axruso ON 
Foon COST TRENDS 

This morning the Consumers Study Sub- 

committee is opening its first hearings. This 
subcommittee was created on March 14, 1957, 
to study and investigate, among other 
things— 
1, The cost of living and, with respect to 
agricultural products the share which the 
farmer gets of the consumer dollar and how 
it compares with other costs, that is, wages 
for labor, profits for middlemen, retailer, 
etc. 

2. The part which our food and fiber pro- 
grams have played in winning friends for the 
United States and preventing the spread of 
communism at home and abroad. 

3. The accomplishments or deficiencies of 
our public, private, and voluntary agencies 
in this common struggle. 

4. The proper stockpiling of surpluses 
within the limits of the United States as a 


matter of national and civilian defense. 
A * 
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The hearings today and tomorrow will be 
devoted to a consideration of the general pic- 
ture on food cost trends in the United States. 

Representatives from the Department of 
Agriculture, the national farm organizations, 
organized labor, consumers, and from the 
food processing and distributing agencies 
will give us the benefit of their information 
and views on this subject. 

Sometime tomorrow we expect to have a 
representative from the Department of Agri- 
culture give us a statement of the pros and 
cons on the rapidly increasing use of trading 
stamps as they affect food retailing costs. 
After hearing that statement, the committee 
will decide on the scope of its investigation 
into the effect of the use of trading stamps 
on the cost of food distribution. 

Before calling the first witness this morn- 
ing. I want to make a few observations on the 
work of this subcommittee as it relates to the 
general problems encountered by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

We are concercned with two vital prob- 
lems, the high cost of living for the consumer 
and the low returns to the farmer for his 
abundant production of high quality foods. 
We believe that these two problems are re- 
lated in so far as the current high cost of 
living is affected by increasing retail food 
costs. That is why the subcommittee was 
created, 

This committee has no intention of en- 
gaging in a witch hunt or of attempting to 
embarrass any segment of the food process- 
ing and distribution industry. We are con- 
cerned, however, to find that in the past 10 
years, although the average unban family 
has increased its food expenditures by $500, 
only $45 of this increase goes to farmers 
while 6400 goes to food processors and dis- 
tributors, 

We are also concerned that during this 
Period food supplies have become over- 
abundant. Warehouses have been filled to 
overflowing with storable farm products. 
Yet some urban families cannot buy the 
food they need to raise healthy children. 

Urban families of 5 or more members with 
incomes of less than $4,999 today are spend- 
ing over half of their income for food. 

While avajlable data are not conclusive it 
appears that the larger urban families, with 
average or below average incomes, are spend- 
ing a higher proportion of their income for 
food now than 10 years ago. They are 
Spending this higher proportion of their in- 
come in an attempt to achieve some kind of 
a minimum diet at a time when United 
States farmers are in a position to supply 
them the most ample diet on record and at 
a much lower cost at the farm than 10 years 
ago, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think this is a 
challenge for the attention of this commit- 
tee and of the entire food industry. If, in 
examining this problem together, we can find 
Ways of lowering the cost of processing and 
distributing the staple livestock and other 
food products, many urban families will pur- 
chase more food, they will be better nour- 
ished, and current farm surpluses will be 
reduced. 

Although we cannot expect to completely 
Solve the problem by this approach, I want 
to underline the importance of this line 
of attack on the farm surpluses problem. 
On April 19, 1957, the Commission on In- 
creased Industrial Use of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts, authorized by the 84th Congress, sent 
an interim report to Congress. In this re- 
port the Commission states that 12 percent 
of the land in crops and rotated pastures 
Produces fruits, vegetables, and grain cereals 
Consumed directly as food. 

About 7 percent of this land produces 
items for industrial and nonfood purposes, 
items such as tobacco, cotton fiber, wool, 
und a part of many crops such as soybeans 
and corn. 
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About 10 percent of the land produces 
products for export. 

The remaining 71 percent of the land in 
crops and rotated pastures goes into feed 
for livestock and ultimately into the pro- 
duction of livestock food products such as 
meat, eggs, and milk. 

This Commission recommended a three- 
fold increase in research on industrial uses 
for farm products and listed a large number 
of useful projects. I agree with their rec- 
ommendations. I believe there should be 
increased research on industrial uses for 
farm products. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, if we, through 
our studies, can find ways to reduce the 
cost of processing and distributing food by 
as little as 5 percent, and that reduction in 
marketing charges is reflected in increased 
food purchases, it would be the equivalent 
of a 36-percent increase in industrial uses 
of farm products. 

If we can find ways and means of reduc- 
ing food-marketing charges by as little as 
2 percent and these savings are reflected in 
increased food purchases by the financially 
hard-pressed housewife, it would be the 
equivalent of more than a 15-percent in- 
crease in industrial use of farm products. 

I make these comparisons, not to belittle 
the importance of additional research on 
industrial uses of farm products, but to 
indicate the great importance of the task 
of this committee and of the food industry. 

Of course all savings in food-marketing 
costs will not be reflected in increased pur- 
chases of foods. But in the lower-income 
groups, purchases would increase imme- 
diately with a drop in retail prices. Sur- 
veys in the spring of 1955 show that pur- 
chases of meat, poultry, and fish by non- 
farm, housekeeping families, increased from 
8.9 pounds a week for the families with in- 
comes of less than $1,000 a year to 16.3 
pounds a week for the families with incomes 
of $6,000 to $7,999. And from our knowledge 
of American family preferences we can guess 
that most of this increase was in the red 
meats, beef, and pork rather than in fish and 
poultry. 

These surveys aleo showed that nonfarm 
family purchases of milk, cream, ice cream, 
and cheese increased from the equivalent 
of 11.2 quarts for families with incomes of 
under $1,000 to 16.4 quarts for families with 
incomes of &6,000-$7,999. Fruit and vege- 
table purchases increase just as spectacu- 
larly as family income increases up to the 
$6.000 or $8,000 level. 7 

These figures are convincing evidence to 
me that families with less than $6,000 in- 
come will buy more livestock products, fruits, 
and vegetables if either the retail price is 
lower or their incomes increase. 

On a dollar basis urban households of 
two or more increased their cash expendi- 
tures for meat, poultry, and fish and dairy 
products as their family income increased, 
as follows: 


Weekly | Weekly 


ur- r- 

Tncome of household chases chases 

(meat, (dairy 
poultry, (products) 

fish) 

Under $2,000... $5.16 $2.01 
$2,000 to $5,00.. 8, 30 3.85 
$6,000 and over... 10. 59 4.62 


Although the committee is interested in, 
and concerned about, the increased charges 
for food processing and distribution of foods 
in recent years, it realizes that many of these 
increased charges are required to cover addi- 
tional costs of precooking, preparation of 
ready-to-use mixes and special packaging. 
It also knows that the modern housewife who 
can afford it prefers these new ready-to-serve 
food products, 
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We have no intention of trying to turn the 
clock back. We join with the food industry 
in taking pride in the large variety of high- 
quality foods available to the American 
housewife. We know that in no other coun- 
try in the world does the housewife have 
such a variety and such an abundance of 
fine foods available to her, 

Yet we cannot be satisfied when we know 
that half of our urban families would like 
to buy more food if they could afford it, 
and that surpluses have accumulated in 
American storehouses because farmers can- 
not find a market for all the food they are 
producing. 

We hope that every segment of the food” 
industry as good Americans will join with 


us in a search for ways and means of reduc- 


ing the processing and marketing costs, 
especially of the staple food products pur- 
chased by familles with average and below 
average incomes, 


Text of Preliminary Statement of House 
Un-American Activities Subcommittee 
As Read by Subcommittee Chairman 
Clyde Doyle, California, at Chicago, 
III., Subcommittee Hearings Beginning 
March 26, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent heretofore having been granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present for 
your information, as well as the informa- 
tion of all my colleagues and any others 
who read this, a true and correct copy 
of preliminary statement made and read 
by me on Tuesday, March 26, 1957, at 
subcommittee hearings of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, over 
which I presided, beginning on said date 
at Chicago, III. 

The statement follows: 

INVESTIGATION OF THE DISSEMINATION OF 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. Dorie. The committee will please 

come to order. 

I have a preliminary statement that I wish 
to read. It is customary so to do in these 
hearings. 

In these hearings in Chicago with this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities beginning this morning, 
it is our purpose to obtain further informa- 
tion for legislative purposes about the ex- 
tent, character, and objects of the Commu- 
nist propaganda in the United States, includ- 
ing subversive activities of the Communist 
Party. This is our official duty and obliga- 
tion under the expressed terms of Public Law 
601, enacted by the United States Congress 
in 1946 during the 79th session thereof. 

The primary purpose of our inquiry today 
and tomorrow here in the Chicago area is the 
extent to which the press is Communist 
dominated so far as foreign language papers 
are concerned or the subversive conspiracy 
is implemented thereby, We expect to inves- 
tigate today and tomorrow the extent to 
which this foreign language press, which is 
printed or distributed in or from the Chicago 
area, is the tool of the Communist subversive 
propaganda activity. 
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We recently made a very successful in- 
vestigation on the same important subject of 
the New York City area. It is the Commu- 
nist infiltration of the foreign language 
press of which we will be concerned chiefly. 

Evidence which the committee has already 
received in hearings in other cities on this 
same subject indicates clearly that the pro- 
paganda operations of the Communist Party 
in the Unitéd States among minority groups 
serve as one of the most powerful means and 
methods of subversion. 

The activities of the Communist Party 
right here in the Chicago area takes on a new 
significance in view of the recent announced 
decision of the Communist Party of the 
United States to transfer its headquarters 
nationally to Chicago. 

The Communist Party and Communist 
front organizations which already exist here 
in this important industrial area are among 
the most virile and extensive in our entire 
beloved Nation. 

On examination of Communist propaganda 
publications is sure to prompt the cry from 
the Communist and the Communist con- 
trolled fronts and Communist controlled 
press that we are attempting to exert a cen- 
sorship of the press. This is, of course, false 
and unfounded, and the Communists know 
that such an attack on this committee has no 
foundation in truth or in fact. 

I want to make it clear that this com- 
mittee has no intention of seeking censor- 
ship of. newspapers, magazines, or books, in 
interfering in any way with the operation of 
genuine and free publications. But we are 
definitely instructed by the United States 
Congress and by Public Law 601 to investi- 
gate and report the extent and character of 
Communist subversive propaganda and ac- 
tivities wherever it sticks its ugly head. The 
Communist publications are another matter. 
To the extent that any foreign-language 
newspaper that we are investigating today 
and tomorrow is controlled by Communist 
philosophy is not a free press. They are but 
the mouthpiece of a foreign ideology from a 
foreign source of a subversive conspiracy 
Against the free press or against free speech 
in the United States. 

The constitutional right to advocate 
change in an orderly manner is fundamen- 
tal. We recognize it as such. But orderly 
change in our constitutional law is not the 
subversive intent of the Communist Party in 
the Unilted States. There are constitutional 
guaranties of free speech and free press, and 
thank God there are, but there are no con- 
atitutional guaranties protecting subversive, 
fraudulent propaganda, designed to forcibly 
and violently overthrow our constitutional 
government or prohibit the Government of 
the United States from dealing with it in the 
legal manner. è 

Indeed, there are already existing laws 
against such types of publications. Itis ap- 
parent that these laws are frequently being 
violated and circumvented in many ways 
and that these laws need to be strengthened. 

The committee subscribes wholeheartedly 
and vigorously to the premise that any 
American citizen has the established right to 
say and to write what he pleases and to pre- 
sent his grievance in a legitimate way to the 
representatives which he has democratically 
chosen to govern him, but at the same time 
the people of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the people of the United States 
have a right and a duty to learn the identity 
of those who illegally and subversively abuse 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press in order to bring about subversive de- 


struction of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 


order by the chairman of the full Committee 
on Un-American Activities, to wit, the Hon- 
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orable Francis E. Warrer, in which he ap- 
pointed this subcommittee consisting of 


three members, to wit, the distinguished gen- 


tleman from Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER], who 
is absent this morning; the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio Mr. SCHERER], who is 
on my right; and myself, CLYDE DOYLE, of 
California, as subcommittee chairman. 


The reason I insert this in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is not only that I 
learn that many of the Chicago and Illi- 
nois Members in this great body have re- 
ceived communications from that area 
from constituents falsely charging what 
was in my preliminary statement, but 
likewise charging that it, and the hear- 
ings growing out of same, were a deliber- 
ate interference with the freedom of the 
press. 

This is not the first time that false, 
deceitful statements have come to my 
attention as having been received by 
Members of this great body from geo- 
graphical areas where subcommittees of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
have held hearings, but I wsih to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is a definite, syste- 
matic and malicious program in being 
from Communist philosophy under- 
grounds and on surface members and 
sympathizers to misinform and mislead 
Members of Congress and other legisla- 
tive bodies as to what is said in prelimi- 
nary statements by subcommittee chair- 
men of our House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Therefore, in present- 
ing this to your attention and considera- 
tion I do so with the cordial invitation to 
you who read the same to communicate 
to me any suggestion, criticism, or any 
comments which you desire to make to 
me about the same. I will cordially wel- 
come the receipt thereof. 

Of recent date I have furnished to all 
of the Members of this great legislative 
body from the Chicago area a true and 
correct duplicate of this text this day 
called to your attention. 

Mr. Speaker, little wonder is it that 
these distinguished Representatives in 
Congress from the Chicago area have re- 
ceived false and baseless and untrue 
communications attacking my -prelimi- 
nary statement and the said subcommit- 
tee public hearings. I say this for the 
reason that at said hearings it was prov- 
en that in a foreign-language paper, 
named Vilnis Weekly Review, there ap- 
peared the following article under date 
of Friday, June 27, 1952: 

ESCAPED Korean POW’s Expose UNITED STATES 
CRIMES 

Proncyanc (Hsinhua).—Open letters by 
three escaped Korean prisoners of war to the 
Korean People's Army were published by the 
local paper “People’s Army News“ on May 
22. The authors of these letters are Cpl. Choi 
Song Ok, Pic. Li Hun Si and fighter Yun 
Chang Il, all of whom escaped from Com- 
pound No. 76 of the POW camp on Koje 
island. Based on personal experience, they 
have exposed the American crime of man- 
handling, torturing and butchering captured 
personnel and have blown skyhigh the 
American lies about voluntary repatriation, 
humanitarian principles and the like. 

CHOI SONG OK’S LETTER READS; ISLAND OF 

HORROR 

I joined the Korean People’s Army when 
the Syngman Rhee brigands and American 
imperialist forces started- invading North 
Korea. In a battle, I lost consciousness from 


May 21 


a wound and was captured by the Americans. 
I was flung into a POW camp in the Pusan 
area and later transferred to Koje island. 

I really cannot find words to describe all 
the horrors that my comrades and I suffered 
in the Koje POW camp. But I assure you 
that this POW camp run by the American 
Army is literally a hell. I escaped from this 
camp on May 7. 

Compound No. 76 of the POW camp is dark 
and poorly ventilated. Its quarters are in 
utter darkness, devoid of bedding. It has 18 
torture rooms and six steam rooms in which 
Americans put the captives to death by live 
steam. In addition, there are four gallows. 

The American gangsters treated the POW's 
like beasts. They starve prisoners and im- 
posed forced labor on us every day, despite 
our hunger, Our two meals daily were inade- 
quate and consisted of coarse food. We had 
rice only once a week. 

The American robbers tortured captured 
personnel on the flimsiest pretexts. They also 
often starved prisoners to death. 

As was the case with other captives, the 
American gangsters tried to make me sign 
the so-called petition in blood, but I refused. 


DON'T WANT TO SERVE AMERICANS 


On April 14, Brigadier General Dodd, camp 
commander, a colonel and three other officers 
came to our compound. The prisoners were 
assembled to listen to Dodd. The meeting 
ground was heavily guarded. Dodd an- 
nounced that all POW's would be registered. 
Then forms were distributed to the prisoners 
to be filled in and signed. He said that the 
United States Army command wished to re- 
lease those prisoners who wished to serve the 
United Nations forces and so they were re- 
quired to sign an anti-Communist petition 
in their own blood. 


We immediately started shouting. “Send 


us home. We don't want to serve the Amer- 
icans. Observe Geneva Convention. We 
refuse to join United Nations forces.” The 


POW'’s rose as one man in their wrath. 

Dodd beat a hasty exit. The American 
guards encircled us and fired. Eighteen 
POW's were killed and 37 wounded, 

Next day they carried out individual inter- 
rogation of POW's, and I was interrogated. 
An American colonel asked me whether I 
knew which POW's were members of the 
Nodong Dang and who had started the riot. 
He wanted me to give their names. The 
colonel said: “If you tell me the facts, I shall 
give you 800 United States dollars and release 
you. Then you can live a free life in Seoul.” 


ELECTROCUTION 


I stubbornly refused to answer these pro- 
vocative questions, on the ground that in- 
ternational law did not require me to answer 
such questions. Then they dragged me out 
of the interrogation room and thrust me into 
a dark cellar. There I was stripped, bound, 
and whipped. 

Other comrades were suffering the same 
torture in the cellar. 

I lost consciousness several times. The 
sadists poured hot water on my body and 
kept whipping me. Finally, the American 
gangsters put me into a cell so small I could 
not turn around. They said menacingly: 
“If you don't tell us who shouted Commu- 
nist slogans at yesterday's meeting, you will 
be electrocuted.” 

I was filled with burning hatred for these 
monsters and resisted the interrogation and 
torture in silence. 

At last I got an opportunity to escape from 
the POW camp. I crossed the 38th parallel 
and returned to the free soil of my mother- 
land. 

I can never forget the terror in the Amer- 
ican POW camp on Koje Island, and my deep 
hatred of the American brigands will never 
diminish. I will do my utmost, and even 
give my life, to drive the foreign aggressors 
out of my country. 
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TRUTH OF UNITED STATES SCREENING 

Following is the text of a joint letter by 
Li Hun Si and Pun Chang Hi: 

We are filled with indignation and loath- 
ing for the shameless violation by the Amer- 
ican and Rhee brigands of all international 
law, and their vicious oppression of our cap- 
tured personnel on Koje Island. 

On May 4, we escaped from the American 
prisoners of war camp on Koje Island and 
returned to our motherland. Now we are 
happily breathing the fresh alr of freedom. 

We want to accuse the American butchers 
of atrocities on Koje Island before all people 
of good will. We ask the people of our 
country and people throughout the world 
unanimously to support our brothers on Koje 
Island who are being beaten and maltreated 
by the American forces. 

The American interventionists’ cruelties in 
the POW camps on Koje Island are perpe- 
trated to force our captured personnel to be- 
come cannon fodder for the Syngman Rhee 
and Chiang Kai-shek brigands, and slaves of 
the Americans. With this goal in mind, the 
American military authorities on Koje Island 
again started forcible screening in April, The 
American robbers fabricated so-called peti- 
tions and forced our captured personnel to 
affix their fingerprints in blood, Those who 
refused were maltreated and were subjected 
to third-degree questioning. When we two 
Tefused, we were interrogated and tortured. 

It ts difficult to imagine the sufferings we 
have endured. 

All captured personnel of the Korean and 
Chinese people's forces are anxious to return 
to their own countries. We believe that the 
day will come soon. 

The American robbers’ scheme to turn our 
captured personnel into their slaves, and 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek's can- 
non fodder will never be released. The 
American robbers must bear responsibility 
for their crimes on Koje Island. 

We who have returned to our free mother- 
land will resolutely defend our beloved 
Motherland and strive for unconditional 
victory. 


Therefore, I naturally asked the Sec- 
retary of Defense on April 30, 1957, fur- 
nishing him a photostatic copy of said 
article dated June 27, 1952, to give me 
the answer in connection therewith. 
Here, therefore, is my communication to 
the Secretary of Defense, dated April 30, 
1957, and here is his answer to my in- 
quiry dated May 17, 1957: 

APRIL 30, 1957. 
Hon. Craries E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Dejense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. SECRETARY : Enclosed is photo- 
stat of page 2 of Vilnis Weekly Review for 
Friday, June 27, 1952, published at Chicago, 
III., on that date. This exhibit was intro- 
duced before my subcommittee in public ses- 
sion of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on March 27. It is a reproduc- 
tion of the English language portion of a 
‘Lithuanian newspaper published in Chicago. 

I will thank you to give to me such appro- 
Priate comment as you may have in the 
Premises relating to the alleged facts set 
forth in this dastardly article. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. Dorre: Reference is made to your 
letter of April 30, 1957, to the Secretary of 
Defense forwarding a photostatic copy of a 
Page of the Vilnis Weekly Review for Friday, 
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June 27, 1952. Additional reference is made 
to a letter addressed to you on May 8, 1957 
from Capt. Carlton R, Adams, Director of 
Legislative Liaison informing you that your 
request for comments on the Vilnis Weekly 
Review article had been forwarded to this 
Office. 

This Office is unfamiliar with the publica- 
tion. It is noted, however, that the source 
of the story entitled “Escaped Korean POW's 
Expose United States Crimes” is Hsinhua. 
Hsinhua is the official news agency of the 
Chinese Communist regime in Peiping, and 
as such, it is completely controlled by the 
regime (as are all media of information in 
Communist China). It is the main source of 
Chinese Communist propaganda in the press 
and publications field. 

During the period in question (June 1952), 
the Chinese Communists were suffering a 
severe propaganda loss to the U, N. command 
and especially to the United States in Korea, 
because at that time some 33,000 former 
North Korean and Chinese Communist sol- 
diers were adamantly refusing repatriation 
to their homelands. The Korean truce 
negotiations were underway and the Com- 
munist side was stalling over the issue of 
nonforcible repatriation of prisoners of war. 
As you know, in the Orient face is a most im- 
portant psychological asset. In the summer 
of 1952 the Chinese Communists were losing 
face over the PW issue and the exposure be- 
fore the world of the true feelings of these 
former Communist soldiers with regard to 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist 
“paradise” was most intolerable in the eyes of 
the Communist regime. 

The article from the Vilnjs Weekly Review 
is only one of a variety of methods by which 
the Communists attempted to take the pres- 
sure of world opinion off their own dif- 
ficulties and contradictions by. ascribing to 
the U. N. command the very crimes of which 
the Communists themselves had been guilty. 

The whole issue of U. N. treatment of 
Communist POW’'s has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated through the mechanism of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
which made thorough and periodic inspec- 
tions of U. N. command PW compounds 
throughout the Korean War. Except for the 
most minor and relatively insignificant 
deficiencies, the inspection teams of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
gave the U. N. command a completely clean 
bill of health on the handling of Commu- 
nist POW’s. The mere fact that 33,000 of 
these Pow's refused to return to North 
Korea or to Communist China is in itself 
most eloquent testimony to the manner in 
which the U. N. command took care of their 
welfare, and treated them in all respects in 
strict accordance with the Geneva Conven- 
tion on POW's. 

Because the article is based on completely 
distorted facts and outright fabrications, it 
is impractical to attempt to analyze each 
particular statement. It is assumed that the 
three soldiers who are described in the 
article were simply ordered to sign their 
names to the so-called letters which were 
prepared by a Communist propagandist 
within the context of the campaign to dis- 
credit the U. N. command and the United 
States. 

I am at a loss to understand why a weekly 
publication, which depends upon American 
freedom of the press for its existence, would 
publish such obvious Communist propa- 
ganda, but as you know it is beyond the 
purview and authority of the Department of 
Defense to look into such matters. 

I trust that these general remarks and 
comments on the article will serve your 
purpose. 
Sincerely yours, 

G. B. ERSKINE, 

General, USMC (Retired), Assistant 

to the Sccretary of Defense (Spe- 
cial Operations). 
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In producing this traitorous article 
from a foreign-language newspaper, 
printed at Chicago on June 27, 1952, and 
which paper is still printed there, was 
the subcommittee interfering with the 
freedom of the press? In asking you 
this question I call your attention espe- 
cially to paragraph 7 of my preliminary 
statement beginning as follows: 

The primary purpose of our inquiry today 
and tomorrow here in the Chicago area is 
the extent to which the press is Communist- 
dominated so far as foreign-language papers 
are concerned or the subversive conspiracy 
is implemented thereby, 


And for your information I am pleased 
to present the following text of one of 
the pamphlets widely distributed in Chi- 
cago at the time prior to the subcommit- 
tee hearings beginning March 26, 1957: 
Your Ricut To Reap Newspapers, To Bur 

Books, To See Firms, Is CHALLENGED BY 

THE House COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 


On Tuesday, March 26, and Thursday, 
March 28, several of your fellow citizens have 
been summoned to appear for inquisition 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (the Walter committee) at the 
Federal Courthouse in Chicago, Their crime: 
They publish newspapers, sell books, or ex- 
hibit films that the bigots on the Walter 
committee don't like, 

“The most un-American activity in the 
United States is the conduct of the Congres- 
sional Committee on Un-American Activities, 
It is so viclously flagrant a violation of every 
element of common decency associated with 
human liberty that it is a foul mockery on 
all that Jefferson and Lincoln made arctic 
late in their dreams of a cleaner, finer order 
on earth.“ From an editorial in the Detroit 
oe Press, sister paper of the Chicago Daliy 

ews. 

“Congress shell make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” (First amendment, Consti- 
tution of the United States, Dec. 15, 1791.) 

Some of the people summoned by the Wal- 
ter committee are editors of foreign-language 
newspapers published in Chicago. Ap- 
parently in the eyes of the Walter commit- 
tee anyone who speaks or writes in a for- 
eign language is suspect. This is in line 
with the objectives of the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration Act, of which Congressman 
Watrer is coauthor, 

The Constitution forbids Congress to re- 
strict freedom of expression, so it cannot leg- 
islate in this field. Therefore, the purpose 
of the inquisition is to create hysteria and 
block the growing opposition to the Walter- 
McCarran Act. > 

The specific objective of the forthcoming 
inquiry is to destroy the foreign-language 
newspapers because of their influence in 
arousing opposition to the Walter-McCarran 
Act. Freedom of speech is of special im- 
portance to these people because they speak 
in a different language. If the foreign-lan- 
guage press is deprived of its rights, will 
other newspapers be secure? 

The Waiter committee seeks to accomplish 
its purpose by having paid informers attack 
those with whom it disagrees. These in- 
formers label as subversive and un-Amer- 
ican those who sell books not approved by 
Secretary of State Dulles, or who show Rus- 
sian films, or who oppose repressive legis- 
lation. 

We agree with the following message sent 
to a meeting of the American Booksellers 
Association by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in April 1942, when the Nazis were burn 
ing books with which they disagreea: 
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“We know that books burn—yet we have 
the greater knowledge that books cannot be 
killed by fire. 

“People die, but books never die. No man 
and no force can abolish memory.” 

Among those summoned to appear before 
the Walter committee on March 26 and 28 
are: 

EDITORS 

Mrs. Alice Yonik: Editor in chief of Vilnis 
(meaning Surge). Vilnis has been pub- 
lished for Lithuanian readers in Chicago 
since 1920 and has been a daily newspaper 
since 1926. Mrs. Yonik has been with the 
newspaper since 1932. She is a native of 
Chicago and is active in the Lithuanian 
Women's Cultural Club. 

Leon Pruseika: Associate editor of Vilnis. 

Jacob Pauliukas: Manager of Vilnis. 

Vincent Andrulis: Columnist and former 
editor of Vilnis. Member for 27 years of the 
Association of Lithuanian Workers. Active 
in Lithuanian Literary Society. He is very 
ill with a heart ailment. 

Mrs. Nellie De Schaaf: Housewife. Editor 
of Vilnis’ English section from 1950 to 1952. 

Anthony Minerich: Business manager and 
former editor of the Croatian weekly, Narod- 
ni Glasnik (meaning People's Voice). For- 
merly active in United Mine Workers of 
America. Now active in Croatian Fraternal 
Union. R 

John Zuskar: Business manager of the 
Slovak weekly newspaper, Ludowy Noviny 
(meaning People’s News). Secretary of the 
Slovak Circle. Member for 45 years of the 
National Slovak Society. 

FILM EXHIBITORS 

John Rossen: Theater manager. Veteran 
of World War II. Executive director of the 
Chicago Council of America-Soviet Friend- 
ship. i 
LeRoy Wolins: Veteran of the Korean cam- 
paign. Graduate of the University of Chf- 
cago. Director of the Film Forum of Chi- 
cago, which has been showing Russian films. 
Editor of Friendship, Administrative secre- 
tary, Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

BOOKSELLER 

Otto Wangerin: Operator of Modern Book- 

store. Active for 40 years in labor and 


progressive movement, 


The Good Government Under President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
amazed at the letters Iam receiving from 
California these days. I am not sur- 
prised at the volume—it is a rare day 
in my office when I do not receive at least 
100 letters—but I am concerned about 
the fact that many of the writers are 
unreasonably critical of the President of 
the United States and his administra- 
tion. Concern over the budget and taxes 
has, in many cases, caused some of my 
constituents to completely ignore the 
fact that there are many fine things be- 
ing done by our Government from which 
all of our 170 million Americans are 
benefiting. It is not my purpose to act 
as counsel for the defense, because the 
President is completely capable of speak- 
ing for himself and does so very ably. 
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I do think it is time, however, to answer 
the question, “Does our country have 
good leadership and good government?” 

In answering this question, I would 
like to point out that I have voted to 
cut the President’s budget and will con- 
tinue to do so, because I think it is too 
large. It is my hope that Congress will 


be successful in reducing Federal ex- 


penditures by at least $3 billion. I then 
will do everything I can to press for a 
tax reduction and an overhaul of our 
complicated and sometimes unfair tax 
laws. I have no reason to be politically 
beholden to Mr. Eisenhower inasmuch 
as figures released by Congressional 
Quarterly show that I received a higher 
percentage of the vote than the Presi- 
dent or any other candidate for public 
office in my district in the elections last 
November. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that our country, under the Eisenhower 
administration, has outstanding and for- 
ward-thinking leadership and that our 
people have every reason to be proud of 
the kind of Government we have today. 

My correspondents who have been so 
quick to criticize some of our Nation’s 
fiscal policies should recognize that there 
are good things to be said about this 
budget. For the first time in a quarter 
of a century we have in prospect three 
balanced budgets in a row. By next year 
we will have retired some $5 billion on 
the public debt. This is quite a contrast 
with years past when our country was 
operating on deficit financing and bal- 
anced budgets weré virtually unobtain- 
able. In addition, the $7.4 billion tax 
cut given the American people in 1954 
has already saved them almost $25 billion 
in taxes. The population of our country 
has increased by 10 million persons since 
President Eisenhower took office, but to- 
day Federal civilian employees are almost 
one-quarter of a million fewer than in 
1952. ‘This means that while our country 
has grown larger, we have cut the size of 
ouf bureaucracy. Remember that 24 
percent of all of the budget goes for 
Federal expenditures not subject to con- 
trol by the President, and 63 percent of 
the Federal budget is for national de- 
fense. Remember, too, that the Presi- 
dent can’t change many existing pro- 
grams, because his own party doesn't 
control the Congress, 

Everyone of us should recognize that 
our country’s prosperity is at the highest 
level in history, and individual incomes 
today are $18 billion higher than they 
were last year. There is virtually no un- 
employment problem in our country. 
At the same time, our Nation's position 
and prestige in the world is now greater 
than at any time since World War II. 
We are not at war, and the Russians, 
who were threatening aggression not so 
long ago, are now on the defensive. 
Shakeups and revolutions are taking 
place throughout the Soviet empire. 
Our chances for a permanent peace are 
improving daily under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower who has gained 
the respect and confidence of other lead- 
ers of the free world. 

None of us should be rubber stamps, 
and each of us has the right to differ 
with the President and other Govern- 
ment officials. However, any fair ap- 
praisal of the overall picture, whether 
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we are Democrats or Republicans, would 
show that the country is in good hands, 
and the future is bright. I hope the 
President’s critics will keep this fact in 
mind and not allow opposition to cer- 
tain fiscal policies prevent their recog- 
nition of the good work which has been 
done. 


Eggheads and Squareheads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article, written by Gerald 
W. Johnson, which appeared in the New 
Republic of May 20, 1957: 

EGGHEADS AND SQUAREHEADS 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


The fastidious disgust of Mr. Dean Ache- 
son and the vociferous disgust of Mr. Philip 
Wyle with the “moralism” (the quotes are 
to emphasize the fact that the word is not 
morality) of our foreign policy inspire some 
faint hope that the Pecksniman aroma in the 
American atmosphere is fading. But the 
hope is faint. Mr. Acheson and Mr. Wylie 
are both Eggheads, and the much more 
numerous Squareheads have an appetite for 
moralistic mush that is nearly, although not 
quite, insatiable. 

Mr. Acheson seems especially exasperated 
by the President's unctuous comment on 
late events in the Middle East: Two wrongs 
do not make a right.” Yet it is undeniable, 
by Mr. Acheson or anybody else. If Nasser 
steals a sheep, that is definitely one wrong; 
but if the President knocks the gun out of 
the wrathful sheepowner’s hand, that doesn't 
make aright. It only makes us accomplices 
while Nasser gets away with the sheep. 

Of course the President's argument is that 
if someone hadn't stopped the sheepowner, 
murder might have been done, and murder 
is worse than the loss of any amount of mut- 
ton. The argument loses force, however, if 
murder is going to be done anyhow, which 
seems highly probable. Israel today is not 
what any underwriter would call a preferred 
risk, and Israel didn't even own the property 
that Nasser appropriated. 

The situation in the Middle East presents 
& genuine moral dilemma. There is no right 
course, morally speaking, in such a case; 
the best anyone can do is to pursue the 
course that, while not harmless, will be 
least injurious to the world. This means 
that whatever one does should be done 
apologetically, because it is certain to be 
questionable morally, whatever it is. 

But Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles are not 
prepared to admit the existence of a moral 
dilemma anywhere at any time. They 
blandly insist that their course is impeccably 
correct, not merely a fumbling, if honest, 
effort to make the best of a thoroughly bad 
job. This is the moralism that has the egg- 
heads rolling their eyeballs and gnashing ~ 
their teeth; the extent of the error is de- 
batable, but the assumption of rectitude 
when some degree of error is inevitable, is 
infuriating. Like the Old Men who mad- 
dened Kipling, these seem to take the atti- 
tude that 


“Whatever we do, we shall fold our hands, 
and suck our gums, and think well 
of It. ; 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with our 
work, and that is the Perfectest Hell 
of it.” 
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However, the asperity of the eggheads will 
not appreciably affect the course of history 
unless it proves to be the precursor of a cor- 
responding displeasure among the square- 
heads. At present, what is of vastly greater 
moment is the prevalence of similar senti- 
ments in infidel parts. The wrath of the 
Acheson-Wylie axis may be comparable to 
that of Peleus’ son, but it is not as sinister 
as the cold dislike we seem to be arousing in 
all the popular leaders of Asia and Africa. 
For the eggheads can only froth at the 
mouth, but the heathen can give aid to our 
enemies without risk of being hanged. 

The peripatetic Secretary of State ap- 
parently fancies himself in the role of a 
missionary. There would probably be no 
harm in that except for the unfortunate fact 
that the heathen are also beginning to see 
him as a missionary has never been popular 
in partibus infidelium of the gospel, but of 
the kind intent on establishing the moral 
superiority of the Catholics, the Protestants, 
or the Jews—at any rate, of the Americans, 
That kind of missionary has never been pop- 
ular in partibus infidellum. On the con- 
trary, he has usually been regarded as about 
the most godawful nuisance known to inter- 
national relations, not excluding conquista- 
dores, filibusters, and plain pirates. 

If the poor, benighted Hindu has got it 
into his head that Mr. Dulles is a missionary 
of the meddling type, then we had better 
transfer Mr. Dulles promptly to some other 
field of activity. For that would mean a con- 
viction that our real objective is not inter- 
national amity, but the imposition upon 
India of monogamy, Sunday blue laws, and 
the substitution of soda pop for the beverage 
that Jesus of Nazareth supplied at Cana; 
which would be enough to provoke a rebellion 
that would make the Sepoy mutiny resemble 
a game of tiddley-winks. In the course of it 
the Hindus would probably welcome com- 
munism or any other ideology that would 
preserve them from the horrors of Calvinism. 

No doubt a policy is to be deprecated if 
it does no worse than drive Mr. Acheson, Mr. 
Wylie and affiliated eggheads into the 
screaming meemies; but it is to be more 
than deprecated, it is to be deplored if it has 
the effect of creating throughout a continent, 
or two continents, a clammy Cistaste for 
everything American because American will 
be equated with holier-than-thou. For that 
sort of thing can hardly be removed by the 
most tollsome efforts of a hundred years. 


Resolution Regarding Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the resolution 
adopted by the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal at its annual meeting in 
New York on May 4, 1957: 

Reso._urions Re PANAMA CANAL z 

Whereas certain prominent individuals and 
groups have advocated internationalization 
of the Panama Canal for dfvers and naive 
Teasens; and 

Whereas considerable agitation is being 
tomented in Panama for the nationalization 
of the canal or for vast increases in the an- 
nual payments to the Republic of Panama 
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above those now provided in the existing 
treaties; and 

Whereas the advocates of a sea-level canal 
are constantly pressuring the Congress to 
authorize this futile and extravagant adven- 
ture; and 

Whereas it is apparent that transit facili- 
ties of the canal will be inadequate in the 
near future and that increased capacity 
should be studied now and provided for by 
the Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal at its annual meeting in New 
York, May 4. 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact, without further delay, legis- 
lation providing for the creation of an inde- 
pendent Interoceanic Canals Commission to 
study and review all of the problems involved 
and to report back to the Congress with its 
recommendations in the premises; 

2. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the authors, in the Congress, of measures 
providing for the creation of the proposed 
Interoceanic Canals Commission, and to 
members of the congressional committees 
charged with the duty of considering legis- 
lation dealing with the Panama Canal, the 
metropolitan press and to the other Panama 
Canal Societies in the United States. 

THe New YORK SOCIETY or THE 
PANAMA CANAL, 
JOHN J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary. 
R. W. HEBARD, 
President. 


America Is No Land of the Plenty 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a most timely and 
thought-provoking summary of an inde- 
pendent study that has been made about 
the financial problems of the growing 
number of aged persons in our American 
population. 

This summary, which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Oil, Chemical, and 
Atomic Workers’ Union News shows that 
26 percent of Americans over the age of 
65 have no income of their own; 38 per- 
cent have less than $1,000 a year and the 
numbers within these brackets represent 
an increasing portion of our population. 

The startling revelations of the diffi- 
culties plaguing these individuals, with- 
in the growing prosperity of this great 
Nation, poses a very real challenge to all 
other segments of our society, including 
the legislatures, both national and local. 

The article follows: 

The United States is a land of plenty—but 

not If you're over 65 years of age. Nearly 
three quarters of Americans beyond 65 either 
have no income of their own—or earn less 
than $1,000 a year. And you know how well 
you can live on $20 a week. 
There are signs of betterment on the hori- 
zon. Both political parties advocate higher 
social-security benefits and there are indi- 
cations that adequate care for older people 
will be less and less a burden on our eco- 
nomic system. 
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Nevertheless, among the rapidly increasing 
population over 65, 36 percent have no in- 
come whatever, 38 percent have less than 
$1,000, while 11 percent have an income be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000. In many cases, 
these incomes must do not only for the in- 
dividual earning the money—but often sup- 
port a spouse and other members of the 
family. Only 15 percent of the oldsters over 
65 earn or receive more than $2,000 a year. 

This is a summary from a comprehensive 
report made by John J. Corson, a former 
director of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors“ Insurance, and John W. McConnell, 
professor at Cornell University. The findings 
have been published in Economic Needs of 
Older People, a text of 533 pages by the Twen-© 
tieth Century Fund, a nonprofit foundation 
for research on economic and social prob- 
lems. 

Older persons in our population (those 
over 65) are steadily increasing not only in 
number, but in proportion to the total popu- 
lation, Since 1900, the number of persons 
65 and over has increased 4 times while the 
total population has only doubled. The 
over-65’s now number over 14 million, 

It is an unhappy fact that while older 
persons make up a larger share of the popu- 
lation than formerly, a vast preponderance 
of these older folks are subsisting on a far 
less than average income, and have a living 
standard well below the average for the 
population. 

The report notes that unemployment is at 
a minimum from ages 35 to 44, rising grad- 
ually between 45 and 64. At age 65 there is a 
marked increase in unemployment. And, 
once unemployed, older workers find it difi- - 
cult to secure new jobs, 

A significant point brought out by this 
study which is often overlooked in an in- 


_ dividual’s plans for retirement is the matter 


of health. Among persons over 65, one-tenth 
to one-third are chronically ill, Medical 
studies disclose that persons aged 65 or over 
have about twice as many disabling illnesses, 
lasting a week or longer as persons aged 50 to 
64. Moreover, the average disabling illness 
of the aged lasts twice as long as that of the 
younger group. A study made by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance found 
that no more than three-fifths of those who 
had been hospitalized during the survey years 
were able to pay the hospital charge, even in 
part, from their own resources. 

It is a situation which refiects either upon 
our sense of justice or upon the soundness 
of our social and economic system, or both. 
Yet, all is not completely dark for citizens 
of advanced years. 

One central finding of the new Twentieth 
Century Fund study is quite hopeful. 
Though the over 65's are increasing twice as 
fast as the general population and despite 
the increased benefits recommended, the 
study suggests that the burden on the rest 
of the population will decrease rather than 
increase. There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, older persons are simply 
one element in the total nonworking popula- 
tion. Children, invalids, housewives, retired 
persons, and others are included in the total 
nonworking segment. And this total non- 
working group is growing proportionately 
smaller rather than larger. 

Thus as the percentage of our people in the 
nonworking group grows smaller it becomes 
clear that the ability of the United States to 
support its nonworking population will grow 
rather than decrease. This is underlined by 
the fact that total national output is in- 
creasing even faster than the over 65 popula- 
tion, and the total productive effort that goes 
to support older persons is likely to become 
a smaller percentage of our total output. 

Adding it up, this means that for the 
future we can, if we wish, take better care 
of our older people because we can afford to, 
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Nevertheless, the study finds that the in- 
dividual himself—or herself—has a special 
responsibility to save—be it through home 
ownership, private insurance, savings ac- 
counts, investments or contributions under 
private retirement plans. 


Justice Makes Mockery of Basic Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


or GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
more and more the people of the United 
States have become alerted to the pat- 
tern and practice of the United States 
Supreme Court in attempting to 
change the law of the land through so- 
called judicial decisions. The lawmak- 
ing power is the responsibility of Con- 
gress. Congress alone has the power 
and the responsibility to make law or 
to change law. 

The decisions of that Court in the past 
two decades are convincing that a dan- 
gerous and frightening thing is taking 
place, namely, that the Supreme Court 
is deliberately undertaking to rewrite 
the Federal Constitution and laws. 

The average American has been re- 
luctant to believe the truth about the 
Supreme Court, but the pattern and pur- 
pose of the Court has become so obvious 
that it can no longer be ignored or over- 
looked. 

The indignation and concern which 
the conduct of the Court is causing is 
aptly expressed in the following editorial 
in the May 15 issue of the Metropolitan 
Herald, Atlanta, Ga.: 

JUSTICES Maxx Mockery or Basic Law 

‘The high regard for the United States Su- 
preme Court held by citizens of this Nation 
throughout most of its history has been 
unique in American politics. 

Whenever any politician attempted to 
tinker with the Court, American citizens 
have risen up to defend the Court in a 
mighty chorus of righteous anger. 

It was only a few short years ago, when 
one of the most popular Presidents this 
Nation has ever had, attempted to under- 
mine the Court with a court-packing plan 
only to be slapped down by the American 
people in his attempt. 

However, such is not the case now. The 
Court is in disrepute. The Court is no longer 
held with honor and respect. And the Court 
has no one but its present membership-to 
blame for this state of affairs. 

By its brazen disregard for prior decisions, 
by its ignoring of precedent in law, by its 
issuance of legal edicts without constitu- 
tional or legal foundations, by its usurpation 
of the power of Congress to make laws, by 
ignoring truth, facts, and the Constitution, 
the present members of the Court have made 


a mockery of the Constitution and of the 
Court itself. 
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Its latest irresponsible edict in the Phila- 
delphia Girard case has drawn a steady fire of 
criticism and scorn from the Nation’s out- 
standing lawyers and from a large segment of 
the free press. 

Yet the Court continues on its reckless 
way, issuing edicts without regard to estab- 
lished law, precedent, or the Constitution. 

It is a dangerous policy. Jt is alarming. 
It is endangering our basic laws and our 
basic liberties. 

Congress must reassert its own legislative 
powers and restore the Court to its consti- 
tutional duties before it is too late. 


Foot-in-Mouth Disease 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
Hartford Times of May 18, 1957, makes 
most interesting reading: 

Foor-x-Mourn DISEASE 


For a man of the stature of our Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles has an unfor- 
tunate habit of putting his foot in his mouth 
on one subject—permission for American 
newspapermen to travel to Red China on 
business. 

He told reporters the other day that he 
realized it was inconsistent to put a flat ban 
on travel by newsmen to Red China and at 
the same time to suggest that a strictly 
limited number of responsible correspond- 
ents be permitted to go. The suggestion, 
he said, was a concession to American news 
agencies. When men like Mr. Dulles, a person 
of sturdy integrity, believe sincerely in a 
principle they don't compromise on it. Ap- 
parently Mr. Dulles’ faith in the rightness 
of his ban is shaky. 

He also made a silly proposal. He said 
American newspapers, if they wish to cover 
Red China, could hire foreigners to do the 
job for them. Thus, American citizens 
would not be put into hazard where our 
Government could not protect them, 

Loyalty, as Mr. Dulles should know, oper- 
ates in two directions. Journalists, espe- 
cially in the United States, have a good rec- 
ord for loyalty to their employers. But the 
employers also extend loyalty to their re- 
porters, Any reputable newspaper would 
be just as concerned over danger to its Red 
China reporter if he were, say, a Swiss as if 
he were born and brought up in Hartford. 
Somehow Mr. Dulles’ suggestion smacks of 
hiring mercenaries. 


— — 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
ased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE. PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). : 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


. The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
m credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Rxcon at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Wisconsin in Forefront of Efforts for 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement and appended 
articles on the heart-warming perform- 
ance of the State of Wisconsin and the 
fine job increasingly being done in other 
States for the mentally retarded in our 
Population, especially for mentally re- 
tarded youngsters. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement and the ap- 
pended articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
Printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

I was pleased to note in the Milwaukee 
Journal of last Sunday an article describing 
u helpful session, which was held at the Mil- 
Waukee Vocational School, looking toward the 
Solution of a problem which has stirred the 
hearts of countless Americans. 

This session was a slow-learners insti- 
tute. It was designed to shed light on how 
to provide educational and related assist- 
ance for the 144 to 3 percent of our popu- 
lation which falls into what has been de- 
scribed as the “mentally retarded group,” 


especially the youngsters in that classifi- 
cation, 


AAMD MEETING TODAY 


Today Is, I believe, an appropriate occasion 
to refer to the important progress which 18 
being made on behalf of the slow learners, 
because on this very day in Hartford there 
is convening the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency’s annual convention. 

It will hear many leading e discuss 
various. phases of this mental deficiency 
problem. 

SPLENDID WORK OF NARC 


I have in my hand the text of an article 
rom the Apri] 1957 issue of the newspaper 
Children Limited, which describes this con- 
vention. This newspaper is published by 
the National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren—a splendid nonprofit organization of 
Parents and friends of the mentally handi- 
capped. 

In looking through every issue of this news- 
Paper, one finds encouraging signs of what is 

ing done on a National, State, and local 
basis. 

Innintely more, however, needs still be 
done. We have barely scratched the surface 
in helping the retarded. Infinitely more 
youngsters are not receiving adequate atten- 
tion than are receiving adequate attention. 

But at least we are on our way. Progress 
zA 7 mada, thanks to the devoted efforts 
aan . doctors, psychologists, 


ARTICLES SHOW PROGRESS IN BADGER STATE 


on tara, I am especially pleased that my 
n State is helping to lead the way, al- 
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though far more needs be done in Wisconsin 
as elsewhere. 

In the April 1957 issue of Children Limited 
there was, for example, a brief article describ- 
ing how the University of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee, in cooperation with the Wisconsin 
Council for Mentally Retarded Children, is 
recruiting teachers for retarded youngsters. 

In the February 1957 issue was an article 
describing how Msgr. J. W. Feider, chaplain 
of the §t. Coletta School for Exceptional 
Children in Jefferson, in my State, has sur- 
veyed the problem of religious training for 
retarded youngsters. 

In the December 1956 issue there was de- 
picted how the former Governor of my State, 
the Honorable Walter Kohler, served as hon- 
orary chairman for State Retarded Children's 
Week campaign. 

In the April 1956 issue was an article on 
the formation of Phi Mu Sigma fraternity, a 
grand group which I was pleased to address 
last year (as described in the May 7, 1956, 
Recorp). Phi Mu Sigma is a professional 
fraternity for teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded. 

I have selected these Wisconsin references 
in Children Limited merely as an illustra- 
tion. These particular articles show what 
one State is doing at the grassroots and what, 
I hope, all 48 States will do and can do on 
behalf of these youngsters. 


“NO LESS PRECIOUS” 


The worthy theme of the national associa- 
tion is that these retarded youngsters are 
“no less precious” than any other young- 
ster. 

One article in the February issue of this 
year was well entitled “For Children Lim- 
ited, Love Unlimited.” 

With true love, with real understanding, 
with expert direction, with generous con- 
tributions, we can go a long way toward ful- 
filling our deepest responsibilities to these 
youngsters and to adults as well. 

REPORT BY WHO EXPERTS 


This is not a problem affecting just a small 
limited group. It is a problem which affects 
a vast number of Americans, and naturally, 
it is a problem not limited to our shores 
alone. I point out for example the impor- 
tant 48-page publication, The Mentally Sub- 
normal Child, a report prepared by a joint 
expert committee convened by the World 
Health Organization with the participation 
of the United Nations, ILO and UNESCO. 

Let us therefore each do our part in what- 
ever way we can toward meeting this chal- 
lenge. 

ARTICLES FOR CHILDREN LIMITED 


There follows now the various brief ar- 
ticles. All are from Children Limited, pub- 
lished by the NARC, with the exception of 
the Milwaukee Journal article to which I 
have referred, 


[From Children Limited for April 1957] 
AAMD CONVENTION SLATED May 21-25 

Connecticut Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
will greet delegates to the first general session 
May 22 of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency’s annual convention in 
Hartford. 

Registration will begin May 21 and the 
annual meeting will conclude with the in- 
stallation, May 25, of the association’s new 
president, Chris J. DeProspo. 


Section meetings during the convention 
will deal with all aspects of work with the 
mentally retarded, including education, 
medicine, social work, psychology, admin- 
istration, and parent liaison. 

Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, chief of the Section 
on Exceptional Children and Youth of the 
Office of Education, and Dr. Leonard J. Duhl, 
psychiatrist from the Professional Services 
Branch of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, will address a public meeting May 
22 


Rudolph P. Hormuth, specialist in services 
for mentally retarded children of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, will describe the 
material and child health program for men- 
tally retarded children at a sectional meeting 
May 22, chaired by Dr. George Tarjan, super- 
intendent of Pacific State Hospital in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Another panel on May 22 will deal with a 
social work approach to the problems of the 
mentally retarded and their families. It will 
be headed by Mrs. Sadie E. Smith, director 
ot social services at the Columbus State 
school, Ohio. 

Language and speech of the mentally re- 
tarded will be discussed in a section meeting 
May 23. Dr. Ross H. Copeland, administra- 
tive assistant to the superintendent of the 
Muscatatuck (Ind.) State School, will chair 
the panel and present the results of a na- 
tional survey of speech and hearing services 
for the retarded in State institutions. 

Play and music therapy, hypnosis with the 
mentally retarded, and parent counseling 
will be among topics discussed at a psycho- 
logy sectional meeting May 23 headed by 
Dr. Harold Michal-Smith of Flower and Fifth 
Avenue Hospitals. 

Armond Carr, NARC secretary, will be a 
participant in a section meeting May 24 to 
discuss teamwork between parents and the 
administrator of a program for the mentally 
retarded. 

Other panelists will discuss the roles of 
religion and recreation in the life of retarded 
children at residential facilities. 

Another panel on the 24th will deal with 
the role of parents in a- program for the men- 
tally retarded. Dr. Arthur T. Westwell, an 
AAMD past president, will preside, 

Manford Hall, NARC consultant on com- 
munity services, will chair a discussion of 
Community Casework Help to Families in 
Dealing With the Problems of Mental Re- 
tardation. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 19, 
1957] 

Stow LEARNER Partty Toric—Parocraess Is 
SEEN 

Parental shame and widespread ignorance 
about mentally retarded children is slowly 
being overcome, parents and teachers at- 
tending a slow learner institute at the voca- 
tional school were told Saturday. 

About 300 persons heard problems of the 
mentally retarded outlined by Dr. Reynold 
Jensen, professor of pediatrics and psychi- 
atry at the University of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Ignacy Goldberg, educational consultant for 
the National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, New York City. 

The institute this year, seventh of its 
kind, dealt with the emotions of the mentally 
retarded child. 

“We no longer need to be ashamed, or to 
shun, disregard, or avoid the difficult un- 
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pleasantries associated with the problem,” 
Dr, Jensen said. 


PROGRESS IN 10 YEARS 


“We have learned at long last that it can 
be studied, and worked out. There has been 
a correction of an attitude about a stubborn 
but real problem facing society. We can 
talk about it, think about it, and make plans 
for the future.” 

Ten years ago, he said, a meeting such as 
Saturday’s could not have been held because 
of the shame assoclated with the retarded 
child. - 

Help for parents of mentally retarded chil- 
dren has been among the most important 
reasons why the problem is being studied 
widely, Dr. Jensen said. But progress has 
been important only in the past 7 years— 
starting with the creation in 1950 of the 
National Association for Retarded Children— 
and there is much to be learned. 

Between 114 and 3 percent of the Nation's 
population falls into the mentally retarded 
group, but the estimate might be low, he 
said. More research may help find the true 

extent of the problem as well as answers to 
it, he suggested. 
WISCONSIN A LEADER 

“Today, polio no longer needs to be feared 
as much as it was 2 or 3 years ago,” he said. 
and added that with the proper research and 
understanding such progress might be made 
with the mentally retarded. 

Some research is being conducted by the 

National Association for Retarded Children, 
Dr. Goldberg said. 
There has been enough speculation and 
misunderstanding of how much training a 
mentally retarded child should be given, he 
said, 

Special classes are being offered for the 
trainable child throughout the United States, 
he said, adding that Wisconsin was offering 
classes before many other States. 


[From Children Limited for April 1957] 


Wrsconstn ARC, Universirr OPEN JOINT 
Drive To Recrurr TEACHERS 


‘The University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Council 
for Mentally Retarded Children, is conduct- 
ing a recruitment drive for teachers of re- 
tarded children. 

Future Teachers of America clubs in 25 
high schools have been offered a special pro- 
gram on the opportunities available in 
teaching retarded children. 


The program, under the direction of 
Robert L. Erdman, associate professor in the 
university's department of exceptional edu- 
cation, consists of background material on 
teaching retardates, showing of the film 
Tuesday's Child, and a group discussion on 
the NARC publication If This Is Not for You. 

The FTA clubs have responded enthusias- 
tically to the proposed program, according 
to the council, and definite dates are now 
being scheduled. In several cases, FTA 
groups have invited other school and com- 
ance organizations to attend the meet- 

ga. 


[From Children Limited for February 1957] 


CATHOLIC Dioceses THROUGHOUT UNITED 
Srarxs SURVEYED ON RELIGION FOR RE- 
TARDED 
Monsignor J. W. Feider, chaplain of the St. 

Coletta School for Exceptional Children in 

Jefferson, Wis., has completed a survey of the 

131 Roman Catholic dioceses in the United 

States to ascertain the scope of religious 

training offered to Catholic retarded children. 
The basic purpose of the study, according 

to 5 Felder, is “to formulate’ and 
recommend an ideal diocesan program of 
religious training for mentally retarded chil- 

dren on all ievels.”* z 
Special consideration will be given to re- 

ligious training of mentally handicapped 
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children in public Institutions and to a pro- 
gram within the parish for those remaining 
at home, the monsignor said. 

Questionnaires were sent to the superin- 
tendents of schools in each Catholic diocese 
in the United States. Returns indicate that 
7 dioceses have special day school programs, 
with a total of 26 classes and a total attend- 
ance of 520 pupils. 

In 25 precent of the dioceses, mentally 
handicapped children are included in the 
regular school program for religious instruc- 
tion. Special instruction to prepare men- 
tally retarded children for reception of the 
sacraments is given by 7 percent of the dio- 
ceses contacted. 

The text and teacher's guide most fre- 
quently used in giving religious training to 
retarded children is My Guide to Heaven,” 
published by St. Coletta School in Jefferson. 
“My Guide to Heaven” is a catechism of 
essential doctrine written by Monsignor 
Feider. 

Full-time chaplains serve in 15 public in- 
stitutions for the retarded. In a majority of 
cases, local pastors provide religious instruc- 
tion and spiritual care for residents in public 
institutions. 

Monsignor Feider cautioned that his find- 
ings represent the results of responses to his 
questionnaire and may not present a compre- 
hensive picture of Catholic efforts on behalf 
of the mentally retarded child. 

In a letter that accompanied his question- 
naire, Monsignor Feider wrote: 

“According to reliable statistics available, 
there are in the Nation 640,000 mentally 
handicapped Catholic children between 30 
and 80 I. Q. 

“Of this number only about 2,000 are defi- 
nitely known to be receiving religious in- 
structions in preparation for reception of the 
sacraments. 

“There is serious question as to the lot of 
the remaining 638,000 children in the matter 
of religious instruction and training with a 
view of receiving the sacraments.” 

The questionnaire requested information 
on special day school programs, I. Q. levels of 
children receiving training, teaching person- 
nel employed, texts used, program of prepara- 
tion for reception of the sacraments and 
parochial school provision for retarded chil- 
dren. 

Other questions related to avallability of 
chaplains. 


[From Children’s Limited for April 1956] 


FRIENDS or THE Stow LEARNERS FORMED AS 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FRATERNITY 


Phi Mu Sigma (literally, “friends of the 
slow learners”) is a new professional frater- 
nity for prospective teachers of the mentally 
retarded. 

Plans for organizing the fraternity were 
begun on the campus of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, in 1953. This is the first 
year the group has functioned as a formal 
organization. 

The fraternity lists its objectives as these: 

“To foster better understanding of mem- 
tally handicapped children. 

“To promote finer relationships between 
the parent and teacher of the mentally han- 
dicapped child. 

“To educate the public to the existence and 
the special problems of such children. 

“To familiarize and orient entering stu- 
dents to the field of mental deficiency. 

“To promote and maintain professional 
growth by the continued contact with other 
workers in the field.” 

To help achieve these goals the fraternity 
carries on special projects and holds year- 
round professional and social meetings. 
Speakers, movies, and demonstrations have 
served as programs for the meetings. 

The fraternity has also helped distribute 
materials for Retarded Children's Week, 
helped take retarded children to the circus, 
sponsored bulletin-board displays at the col- 
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lege on opportunities in teaching retarded 
children, and made a film dealing with the 
teaching of the retarded as a career. 

Membership in the fraternity is open to 
any student who is re as a major in 
the education of the mentally handicapped, 
and who has attained an overall scholastic 
average of C. 

The official fraternity key is offered to 
pledging students who have earned at least 
25 points doing service in behalf of Phi Mu 
Sigma. 

Members of the Wisconsin State group are 
hopeful that other chapters of Phi Mu Sigma 
will be started soon on college and university 
campuses throughout the United States. 

The fraternity recently voted to present 
special merit awards and citations to six 
persons who have contributed to the fleld of 
promoting the welfare of mentally retarded 
children and adults. 

The six selected are President Eisenhower, 
Gov. W. J. Kohler, of Wisconsin, Roy Rogers 
and Dale Evans, Dr. Salvatore DiMichael, and 
Dr. Samuel A. Kirk. 

The fraternity is also giving recognition to 
the parent organization in Wisconsin which 
has contributed scholarships for prospective 
teachers of the retarded at Wisconsin State. 

The awards will be presented at ceremonies 
to be held at the college May 4. 


Address by Hon. Harry F. Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, at St. Luke’s Church, Smithfield, 
Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a speech I de- 
livered on the occasion of the completion 
of the restoration of St. Luke’s Church 
at Smithfield, Va., May 19, 1957. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U 
SPEECH BY Senator Hann Y F. Brno, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF VIRGINIA, Sr. LUKE'S CHURCH, 
SMITHFIELD, Va., Max 18, 1957 


Mr. Day, officers and directors of the his- 

toric St. Luke's restoration, distinguished 
guests and friends, I am pleased to partici- 
pate in this ceremony today for many rea- 
sons. Iam honored to be in the presence of 
my friend, Henry Mason Day, and others re- 
sponsible for restoration of historic St. 
Luke's and their guests and friends. 
_I salute Mr. Day and I want to pay my 
tribute to him. I do so not as a Virginian 
but as an American. It is to him that we 
owe the restoration of this church, one of 
the great landmarks of the world. His in- 
defatigable work and his determination to 
succeed have made possible the great privi- 
lege we enjoy today, which will be passed on 
to all future generations. An opportunity, 
such as this, to rededicate ourselves to our 
God and our country is indeed a high privi- 
lege. 

As we assemble here in this fine old church, 
now so faithfully restored, I experienced 
mixed sensations. They are peaceful and 
solemn, and they are sensations of pride and 
responsibility, It is inspiring to stand in 
this church, the oldest standing Protestant 
Church in America, built in 1632. 

We are reminded of the great chain of his- 
toric events our forebears set in motion here 
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in these James River environs. Here indeed 
was a case of the infinitely small being in- 
finitely great. 

It was in this quiet corner of tidewater 
Virginia, 350 years ago last Monday, that the 
small band of founders in three small ships 
landed at Jamestown and lived one of the 
great moments in history. 

It was a moment of greatness because these 
men and their stanch followers built with 
such soundness-and vision that a new world 
slowly but surely began to form. They were 
great men in whom nature succeeded. They 
were men who made religious use of life. 

Here respect for individual rights and re- 
sponsiblilities was established. 

Here the dignity of man was acknowledged. 

Here the rights of free enterprise and 
initiative were encouraged. 

Here truth to God, and truth to self were 
practiced. 

On this foundation was built the first 
representative government in the new 
world—the House of Burgesses, the prede- 
cessory of our State legislatures and the 
National Congress. - 

Material results are but the tardy sign of 
invisible activity. The courage to hope, and 
live, and build for a better world was the 
great legacy the founders bequeathed their 
descendants. From this came their fortitude 
to fight for liberty when it was threatened, 
and win the independence of a great nation. 

The achievements incident to the Amer- 
ican Revolution were the immediate inspir- 
ation for the French, and since that time the 
cause of democratic freedom has been 
Spreading in ever-widening sphere. Today 
the United States stands as a beacon of 
hope in the world, 

So it is thrilling to come to this section of 


Virginia whence sprung the ideal of democ- ` 


racy. Here in this old churchyard sleep the 
dead whose mighty hopes for the future 
made them men, 

They include some of the settlers who 
came to this parish in 1622 with Edward 
Bennett, They came with high hopes, and 
despite adversity, they “hung out“ and ulti- 
mately the settlement prospered to make 
Its indelible contribution to a great new 
country. 

There could be no more noble shrine to 
the memory of those God-fearing settlers 
than this—the restored Old Brick Church, 
and no more sacred place of worship and 
rededication for this and future genera- 
tions, It is a place of deep and tranquil 
inspiration, which nourishes, purifies and 
ennobles the soul of man. 

As I look with admiration at this church, 
in its restoration of today, I am moved by 
the fact that it is a powerful symbol of 
the fruits of slowly won peace, the fruits 
of industry, of constitutional government, 
and above all it is a symbol of the will of 
man to express his belief in God in the most 
Alling way possible. 

Ot the 522 people residing in the parish 
in 1634, au must have contributed either 
trom his purse, his crops, his strength, or the 
fullness of his heart toward rearing this 
worthy place of worship. It is work, to what- 
ever end, that gives flavor to lire. 

We know that in the 17th century, the 
Colonial church here was not only the cen- 
ter of religious life in the parish, but it was 
also the center for secular affairs. In a real 
Sense, it symbolized the parish. 

In the case of St. Luke's, the church served 
also as one of the 5 sites in Virginia where 
the court of the colony was permitted to con- 
vene. Even now there seems to be a feeling 
2 Official status about the edifice. Perhaps 
pte best expressed in the quiet dignity of the 

thic architecture. 
$ We have but to look around at the Interior 
eg to see the painstaking care of the 
s iginal construction. Everywhere there is 
es of the lofty purpose and continuant 

€votion to a great and lasting project. 
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In retrospect, it would seem that there is 
a parallel between the long days spent in 
construction of the magnificent old church, 
and the construction of the Virginia Colony. 
Both were built on firm foundations. Both 
endured the hardships of growth in a scarcely 
civilized, but verdant land. Both looked 
confidentiy to the future, with an inspiring 
mission under God. 

Despite the toll of time, in the long span 
of its three and a quarter centuries, the 
church continued to stand and serve as a 
house of worship. And finally in our own 
time when the old church was threatened 
with total destruction, men and women of 
patriotism and good will all over this Na- 
tion joined in the great effort for its restora- 
tion. Many of these fine people are here 
today. I can imagine their sense of pride 
and satisfaction. Theirs has been an under- 
taking well done in accordance with their 
desire and power. 

Good repair is like liberty. It is not a con- 
tinuous state. We must everlastingly work 
at it. Fortunately, in this country, founda- 
tions for our freedom were set deep in the 
Virginia soil, like the foundations of old St. 
Luke's. Like the church, the edifice of our 
constitutional democracy was constructed 
slowly but surely, with the toil and sacrifice 
of our citizens. Like Old Brick.“ our form 
of government has served us well for cen- 
turies. We must guard it vigilantly against 
the forces of decay from within and the 
forces of evil from without. 

I was thrilled to be with the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States at Jamestown on 
Monday and to stand where a nation was 
born—and that Nation today is the most 
powerful in the world—the United States of 
America. 

At the end of the 17th century, the entire 
colony of Virginia numbered 80,000 people. 
The wilderness was fast being settled all 
along the coast—from Maine to Florida. A 
steady tide of migration was pushing up the 
rivers and bays, and far back into the in- 
terior to the mountains. In the splurge of 
growing and building and creating, the little 
hamlet of Jamestown was soon forgotten. 
Brambles and bushes grew up over the an- 
cient landmarks and ruins. Later, 2 or 3 
resident tobacco farmers cleared some of 
these away, and their plows passed over the 
graves of the forgotten dead. 

Now, in the year 1957, a reverent and 
grateful country turns again to the place of 
its beginnings. The multitude of Americans 
who visit Jamestown during the coming 
months will do well to remember that the 
very soil beneath their feet is mixed with 
the mortal dust of thousands of men, women, 
and children who perished there that a na- 
tion, our Nation, might live. A 

I am proud to be present on the occasio: 
of the completed restoration of St. Luke's 
Church, for it is a tangible expression of our 
determination to keep faith with those who 
have gone before us in the service of our 
democracy and our God. I know all of you 
will join me in prayerful rededication to 


these high purposes. = 


The Soil Bank Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorjal en- 
titled “Two and Two on the Farm,” which 
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appeared in the Indianapolis Star on 
May 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Two AND Two ON THE FARM 


Glimmerings can be seen of hope that the 
farm problem at last may be approached in 
Washington with some respect for the ele- 
mentary facts of life. The House has voted, 
by a narrow margin, to suspend the soil- 
bank program at the end of the current year. 

In part the House action was a product of 
the economy drive in Congress. The agri- 
cultural program offers a fertile field for 
economy. The cost of the soil bank alone 
is estimated at possibly $1,200,000,000 a year. 
Price support and other programs run the 
total current bill for aid to farmers to about 
$5 billion a year. 

But the House action also was based in 
part on reaction against evidences of abuse 
of the program and against lack of indica- 
tions that the soil bank is likely to make 
any long-run contribution to solution of the 
basic farm problem. 7 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, even 
though he helped to establish the soil bank 
and doubtless now feels obligated to defend 
it, himself has offered to take the lead in re- 
examining the whole business. In a recent 
letter to the chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, Benson outlined the 
idea that farm programs aimed at limiting 
production have not worked and cannot 
work. 

Success is impossible for programs based 
on presently used principles. The programs 
which have been tried, or have been seriously 
considered, fall basically into two groups. 
In one group are programs aimed at bolster- 
ing farm income by means of price supports 
or price subsidies. In the other are at- 
tempts to limit production. Programs in 
practice have generally been a combination 
of the two. They are self defeating. 

Price support programs enlarge the prob- 
lem rather than helping to solve it. When 
price help for a given commodity is assured, 
the farmer produces as much as he can of 
that commodity. The more support is given 
to a particular crop, the more of that crop 
will be produced and the harder the price 
will be to support. 

As to controlling production, Secretary 
Benson said it briefly: “Farmers will not ac- 
cept, legislators will not vote, and from a 
practical standpoint administrators cannot 
impose the kind of controls which, at the 
price objective specified by law, would be 
necessary to bring production into line with 
market outlets." 

The alternative course is one toward which 
some leaders have been pointing for many 
years. Instead of trying to suppress our 
farm production, we should learn to make 
use of it, find markets for it. Senator Carx- 
Hart laid before the Senate more than a year 
ago a proposal in this direction. Now Ben- 
son also suggests it. Perhaps the recent 
House action indicates an inclination of 
Congress to look toward a better way. If so, 
the farmer may at last be due for a lift out 
of the hole instead of help in digging the hole 
deeper, 


The Family Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Family Farm Holds Its Own,” 
from the Hoosier Farmer, reprinted in 
the Indianapolis News on May 16, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FaMILy Farm HoLps Its Own 


A small but ever noisy group of people has 
been doing a lot of neediess worrying about 
the survival of the family farm. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has just 
completed a thorough study, entitled “Fam- 
ily Farms in a Changing Economy,” and re- 
ports that family farms are holding their 
own, after several decades of rapidly chang- 
ing farm technology, 

Today in America, unchanged from 25 
years ago, some 96 percent of all farms are 
family-operated, the study showed. Non- 
commercial” farms have increased rapidly, 
from only 15 percent of all farms in 1930 to 
nearly a third in 1954. Most of the farms in 
this group were residential or part-time 
farms and their operators depended for their 
living largely upon nonfarm work. Subsis- 
tence farms, where annual sales amount to 
less than $250 each and where this is the 
major source of cash, have dropped from 
about 500,000 in 1930 and 1940 to less than 
200,000 today. 

Family farms—those commercial units 
lying between the extremes of farm income— 
still make up the vital core of American 
agriculture, the study repeatedly points out. 
Surprisingly, a quarter-century of techno- 
logical progress has brought with it a slight 
increase in the proportion of farms that are 
smaller than one-man units. The USDA 
study concludes that the family farm will 
continue to be an important factor in our 
agriculture, It also suggests that failure to 
reach farm sizes of family proportion is a 
more clear and present danger to the family 
farm than is the development of larger than 
family-size units. 

Farm Bureau is the true champion of the 
family farmer and constructively battles to 
safeguard the farmer during these periods 
of shifting technology and changing times. 
Unlike those with leftish views who would 
like to tie the farmer to the economic fence 
posts of 25 to 30 years ago, Farm Bureau 
works to boost net farm income per family 
farmer now. 


The Revolving Students’ Payment Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement on the revolving students’ vol- 
untary payment plan, a loan plan for 
students inaugurated by the New School 
of New York, which is a college leaning 
heavily upon international scholars, and 
which was a great haven for the schol- 
ars who were persecuted by Hitler and 
escaped to the United States. 

Mr. President, in the discussions of a 
number of my colleagues and myself who 
have sponsored a bill for student loans— 
a sort of FHA for students—we have con- 
tended that many meritorious students 
who have talent should not be denied the 
use of such talent by our country because 
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they cannot, due to economic circum- 

stances, go to school. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

TRE REVOLVING STUDENTS’ VOLUNTARY Par- 
MENT PLAN—THE NEW SCHOOL, 66 WEST 
12TH STREET, NEw YORK, N. Y. 

The international exchange of knowledge 
is a vital necessity for world peace and un- 
derstanding. 

Dr. Alvin Johnson, president emeritus of 
the New School, has expressed this need 
most concisely: “Einstein the German, Niels 
Bohr the Dane, Pavlov the Russian could 


speak to the whole world of scholarship in 


what language they chose, for the whole 
world knew the language of mathematics 
and science. * * * The New School was set 
up to enable the social sciences and humani- 
ties to break out from their solitary con- 
finement cells into the free air of interna- 
tional scholarship.” 

As with international scholarship, so with 
international relationships—the nations of 
the world must shatter the barriers that in- 
hibit the unrestricted flow of ideas and dam- 
age the cause of world peace. Today's stu- 
dents, who are tomorrow's leaders, hold the 
answer to this grave problem, 

The New School is designed to encourage 
this free exchange of ideas; it is a place 
where students from Pakistan and India, 
Indonesia and the Netherlands, Israel, and 
Egypt, can study and discuss their prob- 
lems. It is a place where understanding 
will grow in a natural soll, and tolerance and 
acceptance take root in widely disparate 
hearts and minds. 

In 1956, Mr. Sol Kittay, a long-time 
friend to the students of the New School, 
became aware of the tremendous potential 
for international understanding inherent in 
the foreign student body. He realized that al- 
though it was not customary for American 
colleges to provide long-term loan privi- 
leges to foreign students, such a project was 
desperately needed. In one bold stroke, Mr. 
Kittay envisioned and developed a pioneer- 
ing program that would promote and en- 
courage international good will and help 
solve the ever-present problem of student 
financial need. 

This program is aptly called the RSVP 
plan—the revolving students’ voluntary pay- 
ment plan. The RSVP plan will permit 
American and foreign students to meet 
their financial needs from the same loan 
resource. Thus, because of the revolving 
nature of the plan, it will make for mutual 
responsibility and create a sense of equality. 

It will give the student a feeling of psy- 
chological independence; reveal the facul- 
ty's confidence in him as an individual; give 
former students an opportunity to help other 
students even as they were helped; provide a 
basis for continuing contact through letters, 
deans’ annual reports, etc., between the New 
School and the student after he completes 
his studies. 

The accomplishments of the New School's 
educational program and the quality of its 
foreign students are exemplified in the fol- 
lowing typical cases and statements: 

P. V. (India): She studied at the New 
School, and in 1949 received a doctor of 
philisophy degree on the thesis Child Care in 
India, She is presently employed with the 
secretary for health and welfare in India, 
While en route as a delegate to a conference 
in Canada, she made a detour to New York 
specifically to express her gratitude to the 
officers of the New School. 

T. L. (Yuogslavia): He studied in Vienna, 
but had to leave because of political perse- 
cution, After his arrival in the United 
States, he studied at the New School, and in 
1956 received his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree with an outstanding thesis entitled “A 


_ Comparative Study of Four Protestant Par- 
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ishes in Germany.” He is now an assistant 
professor at Hobart College, but plans to 
teach in Germany in the near future. 

B. S. (Germany): She studied at the New 
School, and received her doctorate from its 
graduate faculty, Her dissertation, The Hu- 
man Element in Industrialization, was pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press for 
the American Anthropological Association, 
At present she is an assistant professor in 
Puerto Rico, 

All of these individuals required financial 
assistance, and currently over 200 other stu- 
dents must have additional funds to help 
them meet subsistence and tuition costs. 
Many deserving foreign students are refused 
aid because of lack of funds and, with rising 
student registration, the situation is becom- 
ing increasingly critical. 

In essence, RSVP says: 

Funds must be raised to make loans avail- 
able for worthy but needy students, 

Funds so raised will be administered by the 
board of trustees of the New School on facul ty 
recommendation and with the help and ad- 
vice of an international sponsors committee. 

Loans under the RSVP plan will be no- 
interest loans, and they will be repaid by the 
student when he finds himself financially 
able to do so. — 

The RSVP plan will be self-sustaining 
within 6 years if $100,000 for loans can be 
made available at a rate of $20,000 per year 
for each of the next 5 years. 

All contributions to the RSVP plan are tax 
deductible. 

The New School has served mature students 
from all over the world: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, British West Indies, 
Canada, Colombia, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Formosa, 
France, Germany, Ghana, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, 
Korea, Latvia, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Poland, Puerto Rico, Sierra 
Leone, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 


A People’s Call for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a distin- 
guished speech by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE]. The speech is en- 
titled “A People's Call for Action,” and 
was delivered before a meeting of the 
Combined Jewish Appeal of Chicago and 
the United Jewish Appeal, at the Stand- 
ard Club, in Chicago, on May 16. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: f 

A PEOPLE'S CALL FOR ACTION 
(Address by the Honorable Epwarn J. THYS, 

United States Senator from Minnesota, be- 

fore a meeting of the combined Jewish 

Appeal of Chicago and the United Jewish 

Appeal Standard Club, Chicago, II., 

Thursday, May 16, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I am 
honored to be able to participate with you 
tonight in this United Jewish Appeal cam- 
paign meeting under the sponsorship of the 
combined Jewish Appeal of Chicago. 


- 
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Before I proceed any further, permit me to 
pay tribute to the honorary general chair- 
man of the 1957 United Jewish Appeal, the 
Honorable Herbert Lehman. During the 
years I worked with him in the United States 
Senate, I came to know him as a man of high 
dedication to his country and a man of un- 
questioned integrity. Senator Lehman was 
always devoted to the cause of humanitari- 
anism, whether it was in this great nation or 
in connection with problems of peoples in 
foreign lands. I am confident that he will 
have a profound effect upon the success of 
your current campaign to raise much needed 
funds for the United Jewish Appeal. 

I am aware that men of all faiths are 
present here tonight to join hands in a cause 
which transcends religious boundaries. Bach 
one of you individually is participating in 
the writing of one of history's most dramatic 
chapters. Every human emotion is involved 
in this campaign. The future welfare of 
people you may never meet depends upon 
the success of your efforts and contributions, 
You are, by your participation, engaged in 
an international political struggle between 
the forces of freedom and the forces of op- 
pression. You are engaged in refugee re- 
settlement and rehabilitation work. You 
are involved in reshaping the destiny of a 
nation and its people. In a very real sense 
you are helping to reconstruct the original 
cradle of human civilization. 

Tonight, I shall not attempt to speak on 
the equities involved in the political strug- 
gles of the Middle East in which Israel plays 
such a key role. I would rather address my 
remarks to the humanitarian needs of mil- 
lions of individuals such as you and I who 
have been caught up in the cross currents 
of the struggle for freedom which is taking 
place in the world today. 

In December of 1956, I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Europe and to receive first- 
hand accounts of Polish and Hungarian 
uprisings which touched off a series of ex- 
plosive international developments. I ob- 
served refugees who fled from their home- 
lands in their quest of freedom. These were 
People who could no longer tolerate the yoke 
of oppression. They were willing to give 
their lives so that others might enjoy the 
freedoms which we take for granted. Their 
needs were the basic needs of men and 
women everywhere. They needed food, 
shelter, jobs, and clothing. 

In addition they needed encouragement, 
Spiritual communion, and the knowledge 
that they were wanted. In the weeks and 
months following October 29, 1956, we wit- 
nessed a genuine outpouring of brotherly 
love and concern for these people through- 
out the world. — 

The people in the United States responded 
to these needs in a display of unselfish 
humanitarian concern for the millions of 
refugees who came out of Hungary. 

The United Jewish Appeal played a vital 
part in that effort and seeks to continue its 
Programs through your present contribution 
of time and money. In the Emergency 
Rescue Fund alone you are seeking to assist 
a minimum of 100,000 persons. 

The Jewish refugees who are streaming 
from the boundaries of oppression are seek- 
ing freedom and the right to pursue honor- 
able lives in an atmosphere of peace. 

Within the ranks of today’s refugees you 
will find men and women from all walks of 
life and of all ages. There are thousands 
of children involved in this exodus. There 
ure families who have been able to move to- 
gether and there are families whose members 
have been separated and who seek each 
Other. They too, need clothes, food, shelter, 
and employment. There is a need for edu- 
cation of the children, medical attention for 
the sick, and welfare and relief programs. 
This is the type of task which challenges 
the imagination and initiative of all of us. 

The nation of Israel has opened up its 

to a never-ending number of Jewish 
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refugees who seek entrance to their home- 
land. Israel is a young nation which is cur- 
rently engaged in an effort to maintain its 
sovereignty, independence, and freedom. 
The people of this nation have made great 
strides in the past 9 years. 

It is a nation of approximately 2,000,000 
inhabitants who live in an area comparable 
to the State of New Jersey. It has tradi- 
tionally been an agricultural country. We 
recall the stories and pictures of the shep- 
herds and their flocks moving about the 
countryside in search of pasture and water. 
Limited crops were grown. Olives, citrus 
fruits, melons, and a few vegetables repre- 
sented the basic agricultural output. Today, 
approximately 1 million acres of land are 
under cultivation; 132,000 acres are used for 
grazing; and 130,000 acres are planted in 
forests. Beef cattle haye come into promi- 
nence, cotton has been introduced as a crop, 
sugar beet is processed in local refineries, and 
peanuts constitute an important crop. In 
9 short years, the people of Israel have 
greatly expanded their agricultural economy. 

Israel has also made great economic 
progress with its industry and the develop- 
ment of its labor forces. This has not been 
accomplished without difficulties. Israel has 
experienced serious inflation which poses a 
problem to the continued development and 
growth of its industrial economy. We in 
the United States are very sensitive to the 
byproducts of inflationary trends. 

Added to the problem of inflation has been 
the problem of absorbing the refugees which 
continue to reach the shores of Israel. It is 
now anticipated that another 100,000 will 
come in the calendar year of 1957—prin- 
cipally from Hungary, Poland, and Egypt. 
Israel as a nation is doing its best to meet 
these problems. In 1948, for example, there 
were 280,000 gainfully employed; in 1956 
the number had reached about 690,000. 
This integration has taken place without 
serious social dislocation. 

This growth in the labor force has resulted 
in a great increase in production. The na- 
tional income in Israel has increased con- 
siderably in recent years. In 1955, the in- 
crease in total real income was 9 percent 
and this was accomplished while taking in 
about 30,000 new workers whose produc- 
tion was probably somewhat below that of 
experienced workers. 

This rapid growth has been stimulated 
by large investment during the past 9 years. 
This type of heavy capital investment will 
be required over many years to come if 
Israel is to continue to develop economi- 
cally, There is a need to replace external 
investment to a certain extent by capital 
investment from private savings within the 
country. However, with a population of im- 
migrants, most of whom arrived with few 
personal belongings, it is natural that sav- 
ings have been invested in household and 
durable goods. 

Israel's industry, while expanding, is de- 
pendent to a great extent on the outside 
world for capital, raw materials, and mar- 
kets. She has been drawing heavily on both 
private and public foreign capital to make 
up her unfavorable balance of trade, and 
to finance settlement and development pro- 
grams. Contributions to the Israeli Gov- 
ernment by the purchase of bonds and con- 
tributions to Israeli institutions by world, 
and especially, American Jewry have con- 
stituted principal outside sources of funds. 
The productivity of Israel must continue to 
expand if it is to compete in the world 
markets. 

Israel is seeking to improve its trade rela- 
tions with the European countries in the 
next few years. Up to this point, United 
States aid and German reparations have 
allowed those two nations to dominate the 
supply of goods to Israel. 

This brief résumé of Israel's current eco- 
nomic status illustrates two things: The 
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tremendous strides which have been made 
in the short period of 9 years and the fact 
that Israel still needs assistance in her at- 
tempts to become more self-sufficient and 
to further strengthen her economy. 

Through all of this one can observe the 
struggle of a nation and the personal needs 
of its people and its potential citizens, 
Through your work in the next few weeks, 
you will contribute in a very real sense to 
the building of a nation and to the resettle- 
ment of individuals who turn to Israel for 
refuge. 

The refugees you will assist are a tired 
people physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally. Many have merely existed during past 
years while holding out dreams of a life 
sometime in the future. Certainly many 
of the children have been subjected to dis- 
illusionment without the opportunity for 
the dreams and hopes of free youth, In 
recent months, some force has set them free 
and they are making their way toward Israel 
or some other free nation. They do not seek 
relief. They seek opportunity. Opportunity 
to work, to build a family, to contribute to 
society, to worship, and to give something 
in return. These are opportunities which 
you and I enjoy with each passing day, It 
is a part of our life and has been for all 
of our years. 

Today we.have an opportunity to show 
our thankfulness for the blessing which has 
been bestowed upon us. By responding to 
the United Jewish Appeal, you will play 
a key role in the rebuilding of a nation dedi- 
cated to freedom and world peace. Equally 
important, you will play a role in the rebuild- 
ing or resettlement of a human life. 


The Changing Pattern in Corrections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in the newspapers of my 
State reference to a very fine address 
which was delivered by the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons of the 
United States Department of Justice, the 
Honorable James V. Bennett. Commis- 
sioner Bennett spoke before the Wiscon- 
sin Corrections Conference at Green Bay 
a few days ago. 

In this speech Commissioner Bennett 
referred to the variety of new-type efforts 
being made to help straighten out law- 
breakers by sound rehabilitation rather 
than by the old-style methods, which 
long since have proven that they simply 
harden lawbreakers and make them still 
worse offenders when they get out of 
prison. 

Commissioner Bennett, saluted the 
Wisconsin corrections system. He stated, 
for example: 

Wisconsin has taken the lead in central- 

responsibility for prisons, paroles, pro- 
bation, and allied services. 


He stated further that— 

Wisconsin * * * was one of the pioneering 
States * * * with its camp system. 

He saluted the professional training 
which is characteristic of workers in the 
field of correction in the Badger State. 

Commissioner Bennett himself has 
long been among the forward thinkers 
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and forward doers in seeking a sounder 
American corrections system. 

Fortunately, as he indicated in his 
remarks, there is, throughout our coun- 
try today, more and more of a trend 
toward helping the offender reestablish 
himself so that he can become a gain- 
ful member of society. It is a trend 
which avoids the extreme of so-called 
coddling, but which refuses to swing to 
the opposite extreme of threating human 
beings like beasts and assuming that 
harsh punishment alone will make them 
law-abiding thereafter. 

Still more needs to be done toward 
straightening out our prison population 
and making it possible for them to be- 
come assets rather than debits, to so- 
ciety and to their loved ones. We need, 
in particular, to cut down the appalling 
rate of repetition of crime, once these 
offenders return to civilian life. 

It is far costlier for society to have 
such persons go in and out of prison and 
engage in crime after crime throughout 
an entire lifetime, than it is to mobilize 
our experts and our resources so as to 
straighten out these offenders, so they 
never leave the straight and narrow path 
again. 

I send to the desk the text of Com- 
missioner Bennett's significant address, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHANGING PATTERN IN CORRECTIONS 
(Address by James V. Bennett, director, Bu- 

reau of Prisons, Wisconsin Corrections Con- 

ference, Green Bay, Wis., May 15-17, 1957) 


When I accepted the invitation of your 
able and energetic presiding chairman to 
discuss with you the changing pattern in 
corrections, I did so hastily and perhaps with 
insufficient deliberation. As I faced the 
task of trying to delineate contemporary cor- 
rectional patterns, to show their derivation 
from older patterns, and to give some hint 
as to what these might be in the future, I 
was somewhat overwhelmed by the dilemmas 
before me. The hazards of assuming the 
roles of historian, philosopher, and prophet 
in one play are serious indeed. 

I might, for example, have chosen to be a 
jeremiad, bemoaning the snail's pace of 
progress in achieving our goals; bewailing 
the skimpy budgets which prevent the ful- 
fillment of program and the recruitment of 
trained personnel; or criticizing a lethargic 
and disinterested public except in times of 
scandal or riot. But these and other similar 
defects in our contemporary patterns of cor- 
rection have been pointed out many times 
before. Nevertheless, they are real defects 
which we cannot afford to overlook. Or, I 
might have chosen to be a Pollyanna em- 
phasizing the essential progress that has 
been made in our field. In the memory of 
most of us we have seen the shaved head, the 
striped clothing, the chain gang, and prac- 
tically all of the brutalizing, repressive 
disciplinary devices, so common in prisons 
of yesterday eliminated. Also we have wit- 
nessed the steady improvement in the basic 
standard of living, of food and clothing, in 
practically all institutions. Then, too, we 
are conscious of the increased concern among 
prison administrators of the importance of 
programs as opposed to repression and regi- 
mentation. Finally, we can point to the 
growing acceptance of centralized State sys- 
tems of correction and the expansion of the 
diversification of institutions. Even though 
we must admit that these and other advances 
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are not universal among all our correctional 
institutions, or at the same stage of de- 
velopment, we can point with pride to real 
progress in our field. 

My dilemma in discussing this topic of 
“The Changing Pattern in Corrections,” 
therefore, was how to steer an even course 
between the Scylla of deatism and the 
Charybdis of complacency. A better meta- 
phor perhaps would be to compare our cor- 
rectional patterns to a coral reef on which 
each new idea lives for a while and then dies 
but leaving behind its bit of enduring prin- 
ciple to be added to the sprawling mass. It 
was about 1840, for instance, that Captain 
Maconochie at Norfolk Island in Australia 
established his mark system that gave the 
transported prisoners from England a chance 
to earn a discharge from thei: heavy sen- 
tences. A few years later, some of our States 
took over this principle of sentence reduc- 
tion into what we now call good-time law. 
The idea spread rapidly so that practically 
every State in the country now provides by 
statute for a substantial reduction of a 
prisoner's sentence for good conduct. 

Today, however, we are inclined to be 
skeptical of the mechanical application of 
these good-time laws and to some extent 
perhaps consider them outmoded in the face 
of the more realistic indeterminate sentence. 
Brockway who so vigorously and eloquently 
defended his formulation of the indeter- 
minate sentence combined with parole was 
certainly influenced by Maconochie’s mark 
system. And the concept of the adult au- 
thority would probably have been impossible 
without that of the indeterminate sentence, 
Thus we can see a sound historical con- 
tinuity between the mark system in faraway 
Australia a hundred and twenty years ago to 
the adult authority idea of California today. 

This is one part of the changing patern in 
our criminal law which provides the struc- 
ture within which our corrections must func- 
tion. There is, in fact, a general overhaul- 
ing going on in the administration of crim- 
inal justice which is certain to affect our cor- 
rectional patterns very significantly. The 
lively debate concerning mental responsi- 
bility is one. Another is the growing move- 
ment to take out of the hands of the court 
all but the most general authority with re- 
spect to determining the exact amount of 
time an offender must stay in prison. Better 
defense of the man charged with crime is 
looked upon as something to be expected. 
And accordingly more and more States and 
communities are -inaugurating systems of 
public defenders. Let's hope thé number 
grows still further. Codifying and moderniz- 
ing codes of criminal law as is being done by 
the American Law Institute under the lead- 
ership of Prof. Herbert Wechsler and United 
States Judge Herbert Goodrich is a signifi- 
cant and important step in developing a 
pattern of corrections in line with the atomic 
age. You are doing this also in Wisconsin, 
Iam happy to note. The recognition of the 
need for reorganizing our court system in 
line with modern principles of efficient man- 
agement as Justice Vanderbilt has done in 
New Jersey is also of the utmost value in 
developing a frame for a more effective cor- 
rectional system. 

But to return to our changing correctional 
patterns more specifically. There is develop- 
ing a new administrative organization plan 
which holds great promise. Wisconsin has 
taken the lead in centralizing responsibility 
for prisons, parole, probation and allied serv- 
ices. California and 1 or 2 other States have 
approached the idea of complete integration 
of all correctional agencies, but none more 
effectively than Wisconsin. Here you have 
successfully integrated institutional man- 
agement, parole, probation and field services, 
This, I believe, is a sound pattern of admin=- 
istration. It makes possible the translation 
of principle into practice along a broad front 
of action, It eliminates the old bugaboo of 
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interagency competition for budgets and for 
unitary legislative improvements. And 
above all, it provides a continuity of leader- 
ship and responsibility not otherwise avail- 
able. The older pattern of a loose aggrega- 
tion of institutions and agencies managed by 
independent boards of trustees is no longer 
adaptable to our complex govermental sys- 
tem and our highly mobile society. 

Paralleling this renewed interest in the 
improvement of our criminal law and the 
changing pattern in our administrative or- 
ganization, we can point to many promising 
changes in the correctional program matrix. 
The most obvious change, I think, is our de- 
creasing anxiety about the need for maxi- 
mum custody for all prisoners. We have 
known for a long time that only a small pro- 
portion of persons sent to prison needed 
absolute secure custody, but our immediate 
predecessors had only a rule of thumb and 
impressions to go by. Today we are putting 
more and more prisoners into camps and 
open institutions. Wisconsin, incidentally, 
was one of the pioneering States in this re- 
gard with its camp system started under 
Warden Lee and carried on so successfully by 
Warden Burke. And we can do this with 
reasonable safety because we are accumulat- 
ing more information about each inmate and 
because this information can be evaluated 
more accurately by institutional classifica- 
tion committees functioning as administra- 
tive staffs. 

Another influence that is having and will 
continue to have a deciding effect on our 
correctional patterns is the professional 
training that several universities are now 
offering as preparation for correctional work 
as a career. The University of Wisconsin has 
long had such a curriculum under the di- 
rection first of Professors Ross and Gellin and 
now their able successors, Marshall Clinard 
and Michael Hakeem. I have been pleased 
that many of their students participate in 
our student internship program each sum- 
mer. These young men and women spread 
out into various correctional programs in 
parole, probation, and institutional work and 
bring with them the knowledge and skills 
of the social and behavioral sciences and 
with it a healthy and critical questioning of 
traditional and established practices, 

Despite our occasional impatience with 
the lag in noticeable progress, we cannot 
help but realize the distance we have traveled 
in the short span of 20 or 25 years: The 
lock-step and silent systems are today be- 
yond any defense and we are more concerned 
with what the psychiatrist calls milieu ther- 
apy, with the art and skill of interpersonal 
relations, with a relaxed institutional at- 
mosphere and disciplinary measures of con- 
trol that do not destroy the self-esteem and 
self-respect of the prisoner. To be sure and 
sadly we have not by any means solved our 
prison-labor problem but on the other hand 
no one would go back to the days of the con- 
tract system. 

It is heartening indeed to note the chang- 
ing attitude on the part of the general pub- 
lic and the media of public opinion toward 
the prison, parole, and the prisoner. Politi- 
cal interference in prison and parole admin- 
istration still exists, but when revealed it 
takes on the proportion of public scandal 
and is no longer accepted as a matter of 
course. Newspapers, regardless of political 
preference, have in many States actively sup- 
ported campaigns for revitalized correctional 
programs and appropriations for modern in- 
stitutions, I need only point to Colorado, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Florida; Connecticut, 
and New Mexico as outstanding examples of 
concerted public support and a willingness 
to assume the costs of a modernized state- 
wide correctional system. 

If these evidences of the changing pattern 
in corrections have an optimistic tinge, 
it is not because I am unaware of the great 
gaps that still exist as I am sure you are 
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not unaware of them either. These gaps 
will in time be filled but there exists many 
areas yet to be explored. We need, for 
exampie, to emphasize more practical re- 
search in an effort to evaluate the end re- 
sults of our progarms. We need to examine 
more carefully this problem of recidivism 
and get behind the disturbing statistical 
picture of the repeated. We need to apply 
some of the principles of human relations 
to ourselves and do some “role playing“ of 
our own for a new perspective toward the 
problems of the offender and the prisoner, 
the probationer and parolee so that we can 
gain a better insight to the person and the 
personality we are treating. 

And we can experiment with programs. 
Why not a system of subsidized aftercare 
for the released prisoner? Instead of releas- 
ing him with a small gratuity and some 
casual assistance, let us spend at least some, 
if not as much, money as it costs to keep 
* him in prison on a sort of foster-care com- 
munity program, The idea of paying a few 
dollars a day to guide and help the released 
Prisoner need not come as a shock if we 
think of the services now available for per- 
sons no more severely handicapped. Can we 
not get away from the idea of supervision 
and surveillance and substitute for it a kind 
of graduated practical economic support that 
means something, that is directed primarily 
at helping people help themselves? This 

not to advocate “giving” anything to 
anybody that has not been earned or is not 
heeded, but allowing the parole or proba- 
tion officer more than the pittance some of 
them now have to develop a situation prop- 
erly attuned to the needs of the client is 
Certainly worth a trial. 

I started out by comparing the pattern of 
Corrections with a coral reef. I shall close 
by calling your attention to the contribu- 
tion that men and women like yourselves 
make when they plant things for the future. 
In my home State of Rhode Island and 
elsewhere in New England, for that matter, 
One is struck by the surpassing beauty of 
many of the roads lined with enormous 
Spreading elms, The men and women who 
Planted these trees generations ago to cool 
the weary wayfarer and lift up his thoughts 
Could not possibly have hoped to live long 
enough to enjoy them themselves. They 

felflessly for those who would come 
after them. It is the same spirit which, 
I am sure, will sustain and inspire you to 
Plow the rough ground and lay out the 
Pattern for tomorrow's more effective and 
fruitful correctional system. 


The Importance of Encouraging People- 
to-People Friendship Between Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


ioe SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
© importance of encouraging people- 
-people friendship between nations has 
wai brought into focus recently by the 
55 of the Vice President and several 
oo of the independence celebra- 
then in the new nation of Ghana, and 
po extended tour by the delegation to 
At er parts of the vast continent of 
Tica. 
ioe is also important that, in addition 
official visits, and the visits by grow- 
numbers of American citizens, efforts 
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be made to improve the communication 
of words and ideas between North Amer- 
ica and Africa. It is of particular in- 
terest to me that a special series of 
international broadcast programs have 
been beamed on Africa for the past sev- 
eral months from a 50-kilowatt trans- 
mitter located at Scituate, Mass., owned 
and operated by the World Wide Broad- 
casting System, under the direction of 
a pioneer in international broadcasting, 
Mr. Walter S. Lemmon. Each day the 
broadcasts of WRUL—the Voice of Free- 
dom—are beamed across the Atlantic to 
a growing number of listeners in all parts 
of Africa. The Voice of Freedom began 
this new program service to Africa on 
February 28, with a special broadcast, 
Salute to Ghana, by Vice President 
Nrxon and several Members of Congress. 
Since then, WRUL has continued to 
broadcast a number of special programs 
to Liberia, Nigeria, and other nations 
in that vast and friendly continent. 
Because of the importance of the Voice 
of Freedom's Spotlight on Africa pro- 
grams, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from the Salute to Ghana 
broadcasts be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks. The excerpts include brief 
statements by Vice President Nrxon; the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]; 


myself; Representative FRANCES BOLTON; _ 


Representative BARRATT O'HARA of IIli- 
nois; and Representative Dices, of Mich- 
igan. 

There being no cbjection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


It gives me great pleasure to join with 
WRUL—the “Voice of Freedom”—in this 
radio salute from America to the new nation 
of Ghana, on the west coast of Africa. 

As an American from the State of Call- 
fornia—on the west coast of America—I can- 
not help but think of the days of our early 
pioneers as they explored, settled, and deyel- 
oped our gold coast on the Pacific—and by 
constitutional measures joined California to 
the Union of States some 107 years ago. 

This week we salute the 5 million African 
citizens of the Gold Coast and the triumph 
they have achieved in gaining the independ- 
ence of Ghana by peaceful, parllamentary 
means after nearly a century of colonial rule, 
It is a remarkable tribute to these changing 
times that Ghana now achieves her inde- 
pendence by peaceful means, and at the same 
time continues her association with the 
British, as the first Negro state to achieve 
full membership in the Commonwealth. 

Ghana, like my own native California, is 
rich in tradition, in natural resources, and 
the pioneering spirit to get things done, 
Thanks to the progress of the 20th century 
in communications, transportation, agricul- 
tural and industrial techniques, and the all- 
important problems of improved health con- 
ditions and expanded educational facilities, 
Ghana is destined to play an important part 
in the making of a better world. 

I am looking forward to my visit to this 
vital part of Africa, and joining in the Inde- 
pendence celebrations in Accra, the capital 
of Ghana. I know I will be among people 
who are friendly to America for there is a 
blood relationship between millions of our 
American citizens and the citizens of Ghana, 
through their ancestors who came to Amer- 
ica from the Gold Coast years ago. Today 
freedom and independence have become a 
reality for these citizens on both sides of the 
Atlantic and I look for growing friendship 


too, will require such assistance, 
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and cooperation between the peoples and the 
Governments of our two Nations, 

I wish to thank Mr. Walter Lemmon and 
the World Wide Broadcasting System fòr 
beaming this special series of broadcasts to 
West Africa this week, and the part WRUL— 
the Voice of Freedom—is playing in encour- 
aging people-to-people friendship between 
North America and the two great equatorial 
continents of Africa and South America. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, oF RHÒDE ISLAND 


Congratulations and best wishes to you, the 
people of Ghana, on this historic occasion. 
With the birth of the new state of Ghana, 
a former dependent territory will enter the 
community of nations, independent and free. 

The United States of America has tradi- 
tionally been sympathetic with those peoples 
who have by their labor obtained inde- 
pendence and self-government. Ghana has 
already demonstrated its capacity to direct 
its own affairs in the world society. It now 
will rest with its leaders to carry forward 
its own economic and social development, 

Ghana's independence marks a significant 
advance of Africa's peoples toward self-gov- 
ernment. This process will, of course, con- 
tinue as the spirit of independence is 
matched by experience and Increased capacity 
for self-government: 

As we rejoice with the people of Ghana, 
Americans are moved to reflect upon the 
earliest days of our own great Republic, 
Then a weak nation, we needed the assistance 
of older nations in charting our course across 
the turbulent seas of our destiny. Ghana, 
Because 
we in America are conscious of the problems 
which every new nation faces, we have gladly 
demonstrated our support of new govern- 
ments which seek to develop stable and dem- 
ocratic ways of life for their ples. 

During my recent visit to your beautiful 
country, I was deeply impressed by the warm 
friendliness of your people and by the sin- 
cerity and devotion to purpose of your lead- 
ers. It is not only my hope but also my 
conviction that the continuing friendship 
between our peoples will provide an endur- 
ing basis of mutual understanding and 
respect. 

To all you people of Ghana—my warmest 
greetings and my heartiest good wishes on 
this great day in your history. 


GREETINGS TO THE New REPUBLIC or GHANA, 
AFRICA, BY SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
REPUBLICAN, MASSACHUSETTS, Over STATION 
WRUL, Boston 


I am glad to join Vice President Nrxow 
and my colleagues in Congress who are tak- 
ing part in this broadcast in a radio salute 
to the new nation of Ghana. 

In the United States, we have watched the 
establishment of Ghana as a free country 
with the greatest of interest. We have been 
especially pleased that this has been achieved 
entirely through peaceful means, by the en- 
lightened cooperation of both the citizens 
of Ghana and the British Government, 

We know that the name Ghana is a sig- 
nificant one, going back to a free nation of 
a thousand years ago, and that the new 
Ghana is a symbol of the ancient traditions 
and aspirations of her people, now realized 
once again. 

The people of my own State of Massachu- 
setts and Americans everywhere are, I feel 
sure, confident that the relations between 
the United States and Ghana will be friendly 
and close, and characterized by lasting good 
will. 

I should like to point out that this broad- 
cast is being transmitted from Boston, the 
capital city of my State, over International 
Radio Station WRUL. 

Good luck to Ghana. 
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Excerrrs or REMARKS BY CONGRESSWOMAN 
Frances P. Borrox, oF OHIO 

I can assure you that the worldwide broad- 
casting system is honoring me to appear in 
this special salute program to Ghana. 

I was thrilled with Africa, with every coun- 
try of Africa, and to me the future is so great 
and so much lies ahead for its peoples and 
ours as we try to understand Africans and 
they us. 

When you realize that three of the United 
States fits into Africa, you get a sense of the 
hugeness of that continent. 

One gets a feeling that coming out of the 
very earth is the demand for a free and full 
life. 

We have much to give in the way of tech- 
nical assistance, help along the line of edu- 
cation, hospital, training of people for 
health work, which has been part of my life. 
The difficulty has been that we have to deal 
with the mother country, but now with the 
emergence of the new nation of Ghana, we 
go directly to them. 

I'd like to bow to the women of Africa 
because they know today that they are the 
heart of Africa, and I have talked with 
enough of them and they are eager to be 
educated and play their part, I'm old- 
fashioned enough to feel that the women 
should guide the home, protect the children 
and bring them up. We do so much quietly 
that way. I'd urge them to be quiet, but 
forceful in what they do, 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN BARRATT O'HARA 
or ILLINOIS 


In the heart of every American there is 
joy that on March 6 of the year 1957 there 
will have come to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Ghana the priceless treasure of inde- 
pendence. Forever, March 6 will be an an- 
niversary date of celebration for all peoples 
everywhere who love freedom and who know 
that in the climate of freedom the horizons 
ever are broadening and the dignity of man 
brought closer to the plane intended by the 
God of us all. In my district on the south 
side of the city of Chicago in Illinois, as in 
many other congressional districts in the 
United States, are many fine men and women, 
our fellow Americans in the United States 
in the task of making this, our country, 
a better land for all men, whose ancestors 
came from this rich domain now at long last 
again to take its proud place in the commu- 
nity of free nations. When Ghana, unshack- 
led from the old colonial chains, goes forward 
in national independence to a great future, 
in a rebuilding world, the-men and women 
and children in my district, and other con- 
gressional districts of the United States from 
coast to coast, will be on their knees giving 
prayers of thanks for the triumph that has 
culminated the long and courageous struggle 
the people of Ghana, thanks that in the 
independent State of Ghana—first colony 
south of the Sahara to attain independence— 
the torch of freedom will be borne forever 
by the sons and daughters of freedom to 
light for all Africa into a new day of equality 
of brotherhood and of human dignity. To 
the government and to the people of Ghana, 
our salute of victory and our affection that 
in the companionship together in all the 
good works of free people will endure forever. 
REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES C. Dicas, 

JR., OF MICHIGAN 


Hello, friends, this is CHARLES C. Droas, Ja., 
one of three Negro Americans who are Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States. 

I am speaking to you from my home city, 
Detroit, Mich., United States of America, the 
automobile manufacturing capital of the 
world. It is an exalting privilege to. greet 
and salute your distinguished Prime Minis- 
ter, Nkrumah, his official family, and you, 
the people of Ghana, on the occasion of the 
celebration of your independence. It seems 
to me that the birth of this new African na- 
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tion could not have happened at a moment 
more potent in this era of world history. 
The hopes of millions of Africans are, in- 
deed, centered on the Gold Coast as it picks 
up the reins of full self-government. But, 
added, are the hopes of millions of people of 
all nations, of all races and creeds, both 
enslaved and free. Today, the concepts of 
freedom and of self-government are being 
challenged; and all men who believe in the 
glory and rightness of the free way of life 
have a vital stake in the ongoing struggle 
for its preservation and, thus, in the sur- 
vival of any people who declare their inde- 
pendence. 

For Ghana, there is a burning promise of 
national greatness in what you have done in 
the years leading to this point. You have 
been skillful engineers in coupling your own 
vehicles for passage to freedom. Your faith 
in the common man, your goals of political 
independence, your positive action toward 
the reality of self-government; these are, his- 
torically, the great faiths and pursults of a 
democracy-minded people, And we are tri- 
umphant with you that they persevered dur- 
ing a century of colonialism, and we stand 
grateful with you that they have been hon- 
ored by the grant of independence. That, 
under vigorous, dedicated leadership, you 
have been alert to the educational, scien- 
tific, industrial, and agricultural gains which 
must be made for the achievement of na- 
tional success; and that you haye been pre- 
paring for this time of independence when 
you would be called upon to show your self- 
sufficiency; and that you are resolute in your 
determination to cultivate and utilize the 
full resources of the people and your nation's 
natural wealth toward this end: all of this 
foretells your triumph in economic inde- 
pendence. Two major goals of national life 
are counterparts of the goals of private life; 
one is the fulfillment of greatest individual 
potential—this is represented in your na- 
tional objectives—and the other is utiliza- 
tion of the fruits of your works to the better- 
ment of international welfare. This latter, 
to the gratification of the free world, you 
have embodied in your aim to work with 
other nationalistic, democratic, socialistic 
movements in Africa and other continents fn 
abolishing all forms of national and racial 
oppression, economic inequality among na- 
tions and among races and peoples to sup- 
port all action for world peace. We who re- 
jolce with you through these days are mind- 
ful of the arduous road you must travel to 
realize your dreams in the life of your na- 
tion and our common dreams in the life of 
the world. And we are also dedicated to the 
proposition that this light of freedom in 
Ghana will grow and grow, until its rays, 
with ours, light up all the dark places of 
the earth, bringing an enduring social order 
of peace and good will and, for all men, free- 
dom from oppression and want. America 
salutes you. We pray with you for a strong 
nation under God, with freedom and justice 
for all, a 


Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia Rural 
Development Program Work Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Frank G. Dickey, presi- 
dent of the University of Kentucky, on 


May 22 


May 13, 1957, welcoming the rural de- 
velopment program work conference re- 
lating to Kentucky, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WELCOME To RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Work CONFERENCE—KENTUCKY, TENNES- 
SEE, WEST VIRGINIA 

(Address by Dr. Frank G. Nickey, president, 
University of Kentucky, May 13, 1957) 


During the past 7 months we have had 
over 175 groups (ranging in size from 25 
to 12,000 participants) of various kinds 
meeting here on our campus. All of these 
groups have been welcome and all have been 
of great value to those who participated and 
to those persons in our society who will 
benefit from the findings of such sessions. 
I do not believe, however, that any meeting 
or any group holds within its hands the 
potentialities of this group interested in 
rural development. 

You are not only concerned about those 
centers that are being used as pilot centers 
for experimentation and development; you 
are working with a program which has un- 
limited possibilities for millions of other 
citizens of our Nation. To say that the eyes 
of the informed public are upon you would 
be an understatement. e 

You have the interest and support of the 
Federal Government; you have the backing 
of the State offices; you are vitally con- 
nected with educational institutions and 
agencies; and you are working with the citi- 
zens of our State and Nation, 

We at the University of Kentucky are 
most happy to have the privilege of serving 
as hosts to this first multiple-State con- 
ference on the rural development pro- 
gram. We feel that this new approach to 
improving the opportunities, across the 
board, in underdeveloped areas can be of 
very great and practical Importance to our 
State and to all States where such areas 
exist. 

Joint efforts of local people in the areas 
needing development, of State agencies and 
groups, and of Federal agencies having re- 
sources to offer, can bring strength and co- 
ordination in the development process that 
would be impossible without the joint plan- 
ning and working together. It is in such 
conferences as this, where the leaders sit 
down together to pool their thinking and 
thresh out their ideas, that effective lines 
for working out the program can best be 
developed. 

For all of these reasons, I take great 
pleasure in welcoming you to the campus of 
the University of Kentucky for this all- 
important meeting. You have with you 
some of the outstanding leaders in America 
today. You yourselves are leaders in your 
own communities, States, region, and Nation. 

We have a tremendous obligation and re- 
sponsibility to fulfill, and it is my belief 
that we can do the job which we have set 
out to do. 

The University of Kentucky is proud to 
be one of the institutions connected with 
these first stages of such a noble and won- 
derful experiment. We are putting a great 
deal of manpower and a tremendous amount 
of time and energy into this rural develop- 
ment project. We believe in it and we know 
that you do too; therefore, let me wish for 
you a most successful meeting here on our 
campus. 

We want you to feel at home; we want you 
to let us know if there is anything which 
we can do to make your stay here a more 
pleasant and profitable one; and we want 
you to enjoy your meeting here so much 
that you will return again and again to 
utilize our facilities for the benefit of this 
fine project. 


1957 
The Religious Faith of Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Dr, Theodore A. Distler, an 
outstanding educator, and a student of 
Lincoln, made an able address on April 
27, 1957, entitled “The Religious Faith of 
Abraham Lincoln,” before the Washing- 
ton Pilgrimage of American Churchmen. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tuis Naron Unper Gop—Tuxue RELIGIOUS 
FAITH or ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


(Lincoln memorial address given by Dr. Theo- 
dore A. Distler, April 27, 1957, before the 
Washington Pilgrimage of American 
Churchmen, Washington, D. C.) 
Abraham Loncoln's religious faith was no 

mere intellectual assent to theological prop- 

Psitions, but a vital trust in the God of the 

universe. In 1863, in his letter to the Quak- 

ers of Iowa, Lincoln wrote; It is most cheer- 
ing and encouraging for me to know that in 
the efforts which I have made, and am 
making, for the restoration of a righteous 

Peace to our country, I am upheld and sus- 

tained by the good wishes and prayers of 

God's people. No one is more deeply than 

myself aware that without His favor our 

Breatest wisdom is but as foolishness, and 

that our most strenuous efforts would avail 

nothing in the shadow of His displeasure, 

It seems to me that if there be one subject 

Upon which all good men may unitedly agree, 

it is in imploring the gracious favor of the 

God of Nations upon the struggle our people 

fre making for the preservation of their 

Precious birthright of civil and religious lib- 

erty." The faith in the beneficent Creator 

und Ruler of the universe expressed here is 

u recurrent theme in Lincoln's public ad- 

dresses, official and personal correspondence, 

and proclamations, 

Totally independent of the expressed creeds 
ot his neighbors, Lincoln united formally 
with no church. Let, in 1864, in a letter to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, he wrote 
with deep feeling: God biess all the 
churches, and blessed be God, who in this 
Breat trial, giveth us the churches.” Lord 
Charmwood writes: “He still went and took 
his boys to Presbyterian worship—their 
mother was an Episcopalian and his own par- 
ents had been Baptists. He loved the Bible 
and knew it intimately.” 

In the minds of his biographers there is 
ho doubt that Lincoln prayed. Lord Charm- 
Wood is quite convinced that his prayer life 
Was genuine. “So humorous a man was also 
Unlikely to be too conceited to say his 
Prayers. At any rate he said them; said them 
intently; valued the fact that others prayed 
for him and for the Nation; and, as in offi- 
cial proclamations he could wield, like no 
modern writer, the language of the prayer- 

k; so he would speak of prayer without 

the smallest embarrassment in talk with a 

general or a statesman.” 

or recognize fully the intrinsic values 

of corporate worship, of the sacraments, and 

h other religious exercises; nevertheless, the 
fart of religion is to be found in prayer. 

lone ones! beliefs and ethical conduct be- 

+ & to the totality of the phenomenon 
‘Own as religion, but more important than 
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either or both is ultimate dependence upon 
spiritual power. That Lincoln turned, espe- 
cially in times of crisis, to Almighty God for 
guidance and for help is admitted by all. In 
this fact is to be found the validity of his 
religious faith. He trusted God; he relied 
upon the Creator; he had a deep sense of 
dependence upon the Almighty. He prayed 
often to the God of his fathers. His religious 
faith was dynamic; it was personal. We be- 
lieve that it was effective. Surely, the labors 
of Lincoln on behalf of his country bear 
witness that the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. 

Lincoln did have a theology, although it 
was not a popular theology. In a narrow 
sense his theology may have been limited to 


an intense belief in a vast and overruling. 
For 


providence. But he was not a deist. 
him the divine providence was still cres- 
tively action and was available in a personal 
manner. In his campaign for election he was 
very much hurt by the opposition of clergy- 
men. He confessed to being no Christian in 
the sense that he was not a church member, 
but he announced his theological creed: 
“I know that there is a God and that He 
hates injustice and slavery. I see the storm 
coming and I know that His hand is In it. 
If He has a place and work for me, and I 
think He has, I believe that I am ready. I 
am nothing, but truth is everything; I know 
I am right because I know liberty is right, 
for Christ teaches it, and Christ is God. 
I have told them that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, and Christ and 
Teason say the same, and they will find it 
20. 


Such language does not belong to deism, 
or rationalism, or humanism, or unitarian- 
ism. On their face value, these are the 
words of a Christocentric thelist. Lincoln 
not only believed that God exists, he seemed 
to have belleved that God broke through at 
a point in history, that he is incarnated in 
Christ. Christ is God. 

Lincoln’s theology is clearly set forth in 
the second inaugural address. Probably no 
other speech of a mrodern statesman uses 
s0 unreservedly the language of intense reli- 
gious feeling. This speech reflects not only 
his conception of the nature of God, but also 
his conception of the nature of man. 

“The Almighty has his own purposes. ‘Woe 
unto the world because of offenses: for it 
must needs be that offenses come; but woe 


to that man by whom the offense cometh.’ If 


we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through His appointed time, He 
now wills to remove, and that He gives to 
both North and South this terrible war, as 
the woe due to those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern therein any depar- 
ture from those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to 
Him? Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled up by the bond- 
man's 250 years of unrequited toll shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said 3,000 years ago, 
so still it must be said, The Judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ " 

Here are the outlines of a sound and 
dynamic theology, which declares that God 
has an eternal purpose for humanity; that 
He ts a just God whose judgment is upon 
all who disobey His law; that man is, by 
nature, a sinner whose redemption depends 
upon his trust in the love and forgiveness of 
the grace of God. 

In closing, consider with me the final words 
of Lincoln's farewell at Springfield in 1861: 
“I now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that 
Divine Being who ever attended upon him, I 
cannot succecd. With that assistance, I can- 
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not fail. Trusting in Him, who can go with 
me, and remain with you, and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all will 
yet be well. To His care commending you, as 
I hope in your prayers you will commend mae, 
I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 

How far is this dynamic faith of Lincoln 
from the soporific, man-centered, machine- 
trusting, superficially optimistic creed in 
evidence upon us. In times like our own, 
can we be men of little faith? Our na- 
tional destiny and the future of western 
civilization wait for the leadership of men 
whose religious faith \will equal that of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson in Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson before the 
Republican National Conference in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on May 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON BEFORE REPUBLICAN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, MAY 17, 
1957 


Tt is a privilege to participate in this Re- 
publican regional conference. 

I like your conference theme, “Concentrate 
on 5g.“ because it expresses sharply and 
clearly what we Republicans must do to win 
control of the 86th Congress. As one who 
has had some firsthand experience with the 
problems which arise through divided re- 
sponsibility, I can attest to the need for a 
Republican Congress to bring our adminis- 
tration programs to full fruition and thus 
pave the way for another great victory in 
1960. 

It seems to me particularly appropriate 
that we are meeting in Cincinnati, the birth- 
place and the home of the late Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft. He was truly a giant in our 
party and in the United States Senate where 
he served so long and so ably, He and I had 
a common ancestor several generations back, 
but I am even more proud of my kinship with 
Bob Taft's ideals. 

The senatorial campaign he waged In 1950 
was, in my opinion, one of the most effective 
in the annals of American political history, 
It brought him a smashing victory and it 
was based primarily upon just two things: 
Honest discussion of the issues and good, 
hard work—sweat, if you please. 

We Republicans have the issues today. 
As we concentrate on 1958, let’s expend the 
sweat that Is required to bring those issues 
squarely before every voter in the Nation, 
If we do that, victory is assured. 

It seems to me that the one, big, burning, 
overriding Issue of our time involves the 


maintenance of peace—for without peace all 


other issues could be obliterated overnight, 
Such matters as civil rights, foreign trade, 
and farm price supports would become mean- 
ingless in a nuclear holocaust with not even 
taxes but only death as the one certainty. 
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_ ‘Therefore, it should be clear that the po- 
litical party which can best serve the Na- 
tion today is the party which can best pre- 
serve peace. I say, and the record says it 
Tar more eloquently than any man could, 
that party is the Republican Party. 

Our party provided the leadership that 
brought peace with honor to our country, 
ending the long, stalemated Korean war—a 
so-called little war, but still one big enough 
to have cost us 157,530 casualties. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower got us out of that war 
and he has kept us out of others. Uneasy 
though the state of world peace may be, it 
is important to remember that the difference 
between even an uneasy peace and war can be 
the difference between life and death. 

By none of this do I mean even to imply 
that there is a war party within the United 
States. There is not. What I am saying is 
that the Republican Party, on the record, is 
best qualified to.preserve the peace—a just 
and lasting peace. 

Since this is true and since the preserva- 
tion of peace is paramount in the hearts 
and minds of our people, why should we not 
say it again and again and again? 

Oh, I know that our political opposition 
would like to shift the area of debate to 
other subjects. Sometimes they recognize 
our own strengths better than we do. 

As we concentrate on 1958, let's put first 
things first. Let's keep our campaign on 
a positive basis. Let's emphasize our 
strengths—for we have many. Let's take the 
affirmative side of the debate and leave the 
negative to the Democrats. 

In recent weeks there has been some tend- 
ency for the initiative to slip away from 
the Republican Party on the important issue 
of Government economy. 

To me it is such an elemental fact that 
the Republican Party is the party of econ- 
omy—of sound fiscal policies—that I can't 
quite believe my ears when I hear some 
Democrats of the “tax and tax and spend 
and spend and elect and elect” philosophy 
talking about cutting the budget. Frankly, 
I had never expected to live so long. 

As Republicans we must meet squarely the 
issues of the budget and fiscal responsibility. 

We have a 1958 budget with projected ex- 
penditures of more than $71 billion. It is 
admittedly a bigger budget than most Amer- 
icans, including the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would like to see. But the fundamental 
question involved here is simply this: Is it a 
bigger budget than we need to do the job 
that confronts our Government? Can we 
spend less and still preserve the peace that 
all of us want and the various services the 
Federal Government must provide? 

Expenditures proposed for the next fiscal 
year are $2.9 billion larger than for the cur- 
rent one. Of that increase, $2.6 billion—or 
90 percent—involves major security programs 
such as defense, atmoic energy activities, 
mutual assistance, etc. 

More than three-fifths of the budget— 
some $45 billion—is devoted to the job of 
waging peace. This is a tremendous sum. 
Yet the direct costs to the United States of 
World War II were $310 billion. The costs of 
another war would be incalculable. 

Yes, as the President point ouf in his 
second inaugural address, the price of peace 
comes high today. Can we afford to make 
available less than the minimum amount 
which he has said is required for our own 
security? 5 

Personally, I would sooner accept the con- 
sidered judgment of President Eisenhower 
on the question of our defense needs than 
that of any other living man. 

Moreover, I believe that we need to keep 
the size of the budget in perspective. We 
need to view it relatively not only to the 
programs and policies it is designed to im- 
plement but also in relationship to the con- 

„tinued population and economic growth of 
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our Nation. The proposed 1958 budget rep- 
resents some 16 percent of the gross national 
product, as compared with 20 percent for the 
last Truman budget year of 1953. 

We need to remember that during the last 
4 years of unprecedented prosperity our total 
output of goods and services had increased 
by more than 665 billion, or 18 percent. 
Over those same 4 years our population has 
grown by more than 11 million, or 7 percent. 

Another fact: During the past year our 
per capita income rose almost $80. Federal 
spending on a per capita basis under the 
proposed budget would be up about $10. 

Now, two other important facts with re- 
spect to this budget: 

1. The projected budget calls for total 
outlays of $71.8 billion. The last proposed 
Truman budget called for expenditures of 
$78.6 billlon—and this at a time when there 
were fewer Americans, earning and producing 


much less. 


2. The projected administration budget is 
expected to be in balance for the third 
straight year— something this country has 
not seen in a quarter of a century. By way 
of contrast, the last proposed Truman budget 
carried a deficit estimated at approximately 
$10 billion. 

As we “concentrate on 19580, let's stack the 
record of Republican accomplishments in the 
field of Government economy against the 
sorry spectacle of financial irresponsibility 
displayed by our predecessors. Honestly 
folks, I don’t believe the opposition really 
wants to debate this. 

On the issue of Federal taxes, you will re- 
call that it was the Republican 83d Congress 
that provided the greatest tax cut in all his- 
tory back in 1954. Its direct benefits to 
American taxpayers have already reached the 
staggering total of $25 billion. It was the 
Republican 80th Congress that voted the only 
other sizable tax reduction in recent his- 
tory. 

Let's match the Republican record of tax 
cuts against the opposition record of tax 
increases as we concentrate on 1958. 

There are many additional positive accom- 
plishments of this Republican administra- 
tion that need restating and reemphasis 
from time to time. You know we may be 
inclined to take some of these things for 
granted because they are a part of our basic 
philosophy. Here are some things we can 
point to: 

1. Government competition with private 
business has been substantially reduced. 
Some 500 commercial-type businesses oper- 
ated by the Government in competition 
with private business have been discon- 
tinued. I speak from some personal expe- 
rience on this because when I became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, I discovered that as a 
member of the Virgin Islands Corporation 
Board I was also representing the Federal 
Government in the hotel business and a 
variety of other enterprises, 

“Our” hotel—and I use the word our“ 
in quotes—was called Blue Beard's Castle, 
and it was quite a plush establishment at 
the time it was built by the Federal Govern- 
ment back in 1934. For a hostelry operating 
in the red“ as deeply as this one was, the 
use of the word “blue” in its name seemed 
singularly inappropriate. We sold it, and 
the Government was out of another business 
venture, 

2. The rapid rise in living costs has been 
checked. This administration has nearly 
brought to a halt the violent, galloping in- 
Nation and the progressive cheapening of 
the dollar which marked the Truman ad- 
ministration, 

Recently, you will recall, the advisory 
council of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee had the temerity to point to rising living 


costs. The New York Times pegged that 


one just right. I would like to read a brief 
excerpt from their editorial on the subject. 
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“But who is responsible for the fact that 
living costs reached their present plateau? 
Consumer prices have risen, since 1946, all 
told, from roughly 78 to almost 119, or 41 
points. But 37 of those points were ac- 
counted for before Mr. Eisenhower came to 
office, only 4 since the end of 1952. In other 
words, talk about new highs for the cost of 
living is neither more nor less than an at- 
tempt to confuse the fact that while the 
costs of living rose 47.5 percent under Mr. 
Truman in the 7 years, 1946-52, their rise 
during the nearly 4½ years of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s administration has been 3½ per- 
cent.” 3 

3. Free enterprise has been encouraged. 
The faith of our party in the free-enterprise 
system is being vindicated anew. Today 
more Americans are at work in more busi- 
nesses, producing, earning, and investing 
more than ever before In our history. Pri- 
vate enterprise is providing a record number 
of jobs at the highest wage rates ever. And 
Pe of this is happening without the stimulus 

war. 

4. As the party of Lincoln we are expected 
to move continuousiy forward in the field 
of human rights, and we are doing just that. 
The United States is providing a haven for 
tens of thousands of refugees from Commu- 
nist tyranny. Racial discrimination on many 
fronts is giving way before the unsensational 
but constant, day-to-day efforts of the ad- 
ministration. Progress in the field of civil 
rights which gained its greatest momentum 
in 1953 and 1954, when the Nation had both 
& Republican President and a Republican 
Congress, has been slowed somewhat by a 
Democratic Congress, but it will not be 
denied. 

As we concentrate on 1958, let's make these 
points again and again. 

Now I assume that when Meade Alcorn 
invited me to appear here, he expected me 
to devote a part of my talk to the farm 
situation. This I propose to do now, 
although I might preface my remarks by 
saying that there must be an easier way to 
make a living than by being Secretary of 
Agriculture. It's a job that inevitably in- 
vites more brickbats than bouquets, particu- 
larly during a period of adjustment in agri- 
culture such as the one through which we 
are now passing. 

Between now and the 1958 elections, we 
shall again be hearing politically inspired 
charges about the agricultural situation, and 
we must be prepared to meet them head on 
with cold, hard facts, 

We'll be hearing that the family farm is 
disappearing—that it's on the way out. The 
truth is that Yarms are increasing in size 
because modern technology makes it pos- 
sible for the farmer and his family to oper- 
ate larger units. But it is also true that 
today—as 25 years ago—96 percent of the 
farms in this country are family operated. 

Moreover, the efforts of this administra- 
tion to attack specifically the problems of 
small farmers through the rural-develop- 
ment program have been stymied by the 
Democrat-controlled 84th and 85th Con- 
Gresses. We have been denied the funds re- 
quired to implement this program eyen on a 
modest basis. e 

We'll undoubtedly hear again, as we have 
in the past, that the agricultural economy 
is virtually bankrupt. Certainly no one 
will deny that agriculture is In a cost-price 
squeeze, but nevertheless farm assets are at 
an all-time high and so are farm real-estate 
valuations, 

We'll be hearing that rigid price supports 
or some bob-tailed version of the Brannan 
plan are the answers to the farm problem. 
The truth is that many of agriculture’s pres- 
ent ills developed because we continued fixed, 
wartime price supports too long after the 
situation they were designed to meet had 
ended. As for the Brannan plan, it's a hodge- 
podge of socialistic nonsense that neither 
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farmers, farm organizations, nor Congress it- 
self has ever shown any disposition to 
accept, 

We'll probably see the administration’s 
soll bank used as a whipping boy by the 
political opposition—the same people who a 
few short months ago were claiming it as 
their very own. Now they are attempting 
to blame it for all of the shortcomings of 
the old parent programs whose weaknesses 
made the soil bank necessary, 

Now I should like to list some positive ac- 
complishments of this administration—ac- 
complishments in which we, as Republicans, 
can take genuine pride: 

1. The St. Lawrence seaway is under con- 
truction. This will bring enormous benefits 
to agriculture through lower transportation 
rates. 

2. Five million farmers and farmworkers 
have been brought into the social-security 
program. For years farmers had helped to 
pay the costs of this program every time 
they bought anything, but not until the 


Eisenhower administration were they per- 


mitted to share in the benefits. 

3. Farmers have received new tax benefits. 
‘There was, of course, the 10-percent income- 
tax reduction received by all taxpayers, but 
in addition to this farmers were given ac- 
celerated tax write-offs for equipment, special 
deductions for certain conservation practices, 
and a refund of taxes collected on gasoline 
used on the farm. 

4. Emergency programs to assist farmers 
hit by drought, flood, and other natural dis- 
asters were instituted promptly. , 

5. Farm credit facilities have been broad- 
ened and made more effective. 

6. Determined efforts to regain lost ex- 
Port markets have been undertaken. The 
result Is that shipments of American farm 
goods abroad during the present crop year 
are running at the highest rate in history. 

7. Research appropriations to aid farmers 
have been more than doubled. 

8. Most important of all, the long slide in 
farm income has been halted and reversed. 
Net farm income in 1956 was 4 percent higher 
than for the previous year. A further in- 
Crease is expected in 1957. 

Sixty percent of the much-advertised de- 
cline in the parity ratio occurred before the 
Present administration took office. Ninety 
Percent of the decline came while high rigid 
Wartime price supports were in effect. 

The much-publicized decline in net farm 
income began 10 years ago. Incomes have 
declined every year since then but two. One 
Was the wartime year, 1951; the other a year 
ot peace, 1956. 

The peak of net fam income was reached 
in 1947. Gross cash farm income from 
marketings is higher today than it was 10 
years ago. The reduction in net income is a 
result of higher costs, not lower gross in- 
come. 

Tonight I want to talk about the road 
ahead for agriculture. 

Much attention has been focused on the 
huge stocks of farm products owned by or 
under loan to the Government—stocks which 
now represent an investment of 88.3 billion. 
Agriculture is faced not only with the neces- 
sity of reducing these stocks; there is the 
even greater challenge of using constructively 
the abundant production which, year after 
year, is likely to flow to market from Ameri- 
can farms. 

This great outpouring of agricultural 
abundance is the result of improved tech- 
nology, of course. But it is also partly the 
Tesult of a prolonged period of incentive 
prices—incentives supplied first by the mar- 
ket place and then by law. 

Price support policies’ of the past are re- 
sponsible, to a degree, for the presently over- 
expanded agricultural plant. e the tech- 
nological revolution undoubtedly supplied 
the means for increasing output, the support 
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program helped provide the incentives. And 
while these policies increased production on 
the one hand, they choked off consumption 
on the other. The result is an accumulated 
stock and a continuing production of farm 
products greater than our growing popula- 
tion can assimilate unless adjustments are 
made. ‘ 

How can we best make the adjustments 
called for by the prospect of agricural abund- 
ance? 

Can we reduce production? For 25 years 
we haye tried to control production by re- 
stricting the acreage of a few selected crops. 
Yet total production has increased even more 
rapidly than the incerase in our population. 
The evidence of the past quarter century is 
that farmers offset acreage controls by fer- 
tilizing more heavily, increasing the yield 
per acre. And they use the acres diverted 
out of one crop to produce other crops. 

Shall we sell these surplus commodities 
abroad? Yes, we should and we are. Agri- 
cultural exports this year are at an alltime 
high. We sell our commodities for dollars, 
both for cash and for credit. We sell them 
for foreign currency, and we barter them for 
strategic materials. Yet there are limits— 
and we may be approaching them—to what 
we can do in the way of selling our abund- 
ance abroad. 

Shall we give the commodities away? Yes, 
we should within prudent limits, to the ex- 
that we can do so constructively. This past 
fiscal year we donated more than 2 billion 
pounds of farm products to public agencies, 
charitable organizations and needy persons 
at home and abroad. 

Shall we put a part of our excess produc- 
tive capacity into the soll bank? Yes, and 
we are doing this, chiefiy through the acre- 
age-reserve program. But this is tem: 
and costly. It would be difficult to justify 
the continued payment of such sums as 
would be needed to operate a permanent acre- 
age-reserve program. And a permanent pro- 
gram which subsidizes nonproduction is con- 
trary to our tradition. 

Shall we destroy food, or let it spoil? No, 
we should not, and we have exercised every 
safeguard to prevent spoilage. Our people 
would not condone such moral bankruptcy 
or such economic waste. The capacity to 
produce abundantly is a blessing; the chal- 
lenge is to make wise use of this abundance. 

Is there any way out of this impasse? I 
am convinced that the answer is yes.“ 

We can so price our products that we re- 
duce the incentive for overproduction. 

We can price our products so they will 
move into use. 

We can. move away from acreage-control 
programs that do not control. 

We can expand markets for industrial and 
nonfood uses—as we are doing in our in- 
creasingly vigorous research programs. 

We can, above all, build up our markets 
for livestock products—milik, meat, and 
eggs—wholesome, tasty, nutritious foods that 
people can and will purchase in greater 
quantities if the price is attractive. 

We can consume more of our food in the 
form of livestock products. We have been 
moving toward an animal agriculture during 
the past 20 years and we can move further. 

We can give special attention to the prob- 
lems peculiar to small farmers—as we are 
dbing in the rural-development program. 

The present mandatory price support- 
acreage control program for corn, based on 
legal formulas, has the opposite philosophy. 
Its objective is scarcity. Corn acreage, cut 
back by the control program, is now at the 
lowest level in 66 years. This program has 
reduced corn acreage in the Corn Belt and in- 
creased it in California, Washington, Oregon, 
and other areas. The corn producing area 
has been spread out and diluted. Nineteen 
years ago, when the commercial corn area 
was laid out for acreage control purposes it 
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included parts of 12 States. Now it Includes 
parts of 24. 

But even more amazing is the size of the 
corn allotment in the commercial area. In 
1938 the allotment totaled 40.5 million acres; 
for 1957 the allotment is 37.3 million acres. 
With a smaller pie being cut into more pieces, 
is it any wonder that most corn producers 
here in the Corn Belt prefer to ignore their 
allotments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far ex 
in importance all the other feed 5 com- 
bined. But the other feed grains are moving 
up. But cutting back on corn, the program 
has provided an opportunity for an expan- 
sion in the acreage of competing feed grains 
such as barely and sorghum grain. 

Are corn farmers willing to move in the 
direction of competitive pricing, more free- 
dom and growing markets? . 

It appears they are, More than 61 percent 
of the corn farmers who voted in last fall's 
referendum expressed a preference for greater 
freedom to plant, coupled with greater flex- 
ibility of price supports. Yet, because the 
law required a two-thirds vote to carry, corn 
farmers today continue under a 
which the majority of them have disap- 
proved. 

We now have this interesting situation: 

A clear majority of the corn farmers vot- 
ing in the referendum have expressed a will- 
ingness to moye toward greater freedom of 
operation and greater reliance on our market- 
ing system. Yet the law has not been 
changed. In fact, efforts to obtain more 
realistic corn legislation were beaten down 
in recent months in both the House and the 
Senate. In both instances a majority of Re- 
publicans supported the bills while a major- 
ity of the Democrats opposed them. 

Is there not the courage to strike a legis- 
lative blow for freedom when the people di- 
rectly concerned have, in effect, requested it? 

We have heard, until now, that economic 
freedom is lost because the people most con- 
cerned bargain it away in exchange for se- 
curity. The leaders of the people, we are 
told, cannot stand against the strong popular 
urge for what is considered to be economic 
security. 

But how shall we then explain a circum- 
stance in which the people themselves re- 
quest less Government interference, but their 
Government will not relax its paternalistic 
grip? 

We have come a long way indeed, in this 
land of liberty, when we continue to impose 
on a particular group of farmers, against the 
will of the majority, control programs which 
do not control, and support programs which 
pile up surpluses and lose markets. Let's 
remember this as we concentrate on 1953. 

There are more than 200 farm products for 
which we are authorized to provide price sup- 
ports. For six of these, corn among them, 
programs are in effect to control production 
and to support prices according to a legal 
formula. 

These 6 commodities bring in only 25 per- 
cent of our farm income. 

Yet for these six commodities, surpluses 
are greater, costs are higher, infringements 
on individual liberty are more extensive, in- 
ternational relations are placed in greater 
jeopardy, and farm complaints are more 
vociferous than for all the other of the 200 
commodities combined. 

Farmers who produce certain commodities, 
such as soybeans and livestock, have demon- 
strated that realistic pricing can build mar- 
kets and increase net income. 

Our present need is not to stimulate pro- 
duction to meet the demands of war. Our 
need is for agricultural adjustments to ac- 
commodate the tremendous technological 
revolution through which agriculture is pass- 
ing. And it is time to make further program 
changes called for by these new conditions, 
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Most of the professional research institu- 
tions which have studied the problem have 
said so. 

The corn farmers, voting with both their 
corn planters and their referendum ballots, 
have said so. 

These voices are being heard in a growing 
crescendo. 

We should ever lend our ears to voices 
raised in behalf of freedom, responsibility, 
and enterprise. The most glorious pages of 
history result from giving audience to the 
plea for freedom; the darkest pages result 
from its denial. 

‘The Republican Party has a long and glòri- 
ous history in the never-ending battle for 
human freedom. We must and we will con- 
tinue to give leadership in that great cause. 

Freedom can come to full flower only in a 
world at peace. Therefore, the achievement 
and maintenance of a just and lasting peace 
remains the major objective of this adminis- 
tration. 

May God give us the strength and wisdom 
to attain that objective. 


Address by the President of Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OY MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished President of Vietnam, Mr. 
Ngo Dinh Diem, addressed the National 
Press Club during his recent visit to 
Washington, D. C. The remarks of this 
eminent leader of free Asia deserve the 
closest attention of us all. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. } 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress or His ExcELLENCY Nco DINH Diem, 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, 
TO THE NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASHING- 
ton, D. C., May 10, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
particularly pleased to have this opportu- 
nity of meeting today the representatives 
of a broad section of the American press. 
I say this in full sincerity because it per- 
mits me to convey to you the appreciation 
of the Vietnamese people for the unani- 
mous support you gave us during the tragic 
days of March and April 1955. We were 
then abandoned by nearly all our friends in 
the free world. Being only a handful, we 
had to fight for the life and honor of the 
Vietnamese people, against the return of 
colonialism, reduce the remnants of the 
feudal sects to impotence, and ward off im- 
mediate Communist absorption. 

2. In those critical days, the American cor- 
Tespondents in Saigon exhibited unusual 
courage, far-sightedness, and disregard for 
personal inconveniences. They have done 
honor to the entire American press. We 
know it, and we want to thank them once 
more for it. 

Next, I want to tell you that the cause 
which you served just over 2 years ago has 
lost none of its ardor and that the dangers 
which we experienced at that time are still 
lurking in the background today. These 
dangers have taken other forms, but remain 
- virulent” and have the same goal—the de- 

struction of free Vietnam. 

3. Destiny has placed our country at the 
converging point of one of the great human 
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migrations. It Mes across one of the main 
roads of access to the reserves of raw mate- 
rials of southeast Asia. In addition to this 
critical situation, the Vietnamese masses, 
like the Asian masses, are now aware that 
their political and economic development 
were retarded by colonial domination. Their 
nationalist feeling and social resentment 
have thereby been exacerbated. They have 
become embittered and impatient. They 
want to catch up rapidly with the advanced 
western nations, and some are even prepared 
to accept totalitarian measures in order to 
achieve this end, 

4. The Communists have taken advantage 
of this situation to extend their domination 
over continental China and over neighboring 
countries. 

5. Thus Vietnam, by virtue of its geography 
and history, is subject both Internally and 
externally to heavy pressure. Its future 
political and economic regime will be to a 
very large extent determined by this fact. 
The Vietnamese people will be able to de- 
fend their independence and freedom against 
the covetousness of expansionist nations and 
the seduction of totalitarianism, only to the 
extent that they possess the necessary in- 
telligence and sense of discipline. You 
should not lose sight of these geographical, 
sociological and historical facts if you wish 
to appraise correctly and justly our present 
efforts, because the Victnam problem is a 
complex one. 

6. Vietnam is located at a strategic spot 
in Asia. Its people are sensitive to all the 
currents which are agitating the Asian world. 
The problems of Vietnam cannot be separated 
from those of Asia. None of us must forget 
that Asia is living in a state of high revolu- 
tionary tension. Nationalist feeling may be 
in a large measure satisfied by the recovery 
of political independence, but only on the 
condition that political independence be 
made meaningful by tangible economic inde- 
pendence. And this is precisely the key to 
the understanding of Asia's revolt. Revolu- 
tionary tension there is at a high pitch be- 
cause for too long the peoples of Asia have 
been the victims of hunger, disease and illit- 
eracy. They are impatient. They want to 
see a quick end to their miseries. But how? 

7. Vietnam cannot shut Itself off from this 
revolutionary atmosphere, because Asia's 
problems are Vietnam's problems. Further- 
more, by virtue of its geopolitical situation, 
Vietnam lies in the midst of this tension 
itself. 

8. We see from time to time some Asian 
statesmen or leaders adopt positions which 
do not agree with our viewpoint. They prob- 
ably hope thereby to shelter their peoples and 
themselves against this climate of tension in 
order to examine thelr problems in greater 
tranquillity, deal with them and solve them 
one by one, leisurely, surely. This attitude 
is very human. But I am afraid that I do 
not see the problent in the same fashion, 
because I think this revolutionary tension is 
not entirely external to us. It is in large 
measure of internal origin. It is an organic 
part of the general situation of Asia. Well, 
I myself stated in June 1954, when I assumed 
office, that I wanted to carry out our national 
revolution peacefully in every respect. 

9. You know that events have not com- 
plied with my wish. You, yourselves fol- 
lowed closely this situation in April and 
May 1955. An American photographer even 
lost his ilfe there. In spite of my goodwill, 
I could not avoid the conditions of the revo- 
lutionary struggle the moment I came to 
grips with an important problem. I was 
successful in stabilizing a situation seem- 
ingly past mending, thanks to the strong 
measures taken and thanks to the moral and 
material support of the American people. 
But more important and urgent tasks are 
arising all the time and require solution, 
The most important and urgent of these is 
the economic and social recovery of Viet- 
nam. I have outlined this problem earlier. 
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10, Whether we like it or not, the revolu- 
tion continues to be with us in Vietnam. 
And as in all revolutions, a period of cen- 
tralization is necessary before we can pave 
the way for decentralization. This must be 
done if we want to avoid paralysis, anarchy, 
and with them, violent revolution or foreign 
invasion. 

11. You know as well as I do that the pos- 
session of Vietnam is a great temptation for 
the Communists. Vietnam is the gateway 
to the invasion of southeast Asia and to 
its immense resources In manpower and raw 
materials. 

12. As long as communism has not re- 
nounced world revolution and domination, 
we cannot let ourselves be lulled by the 
songs of peaceful coexistence. This is 
especially true since competitive coexistence 
has replaced peaceful coexistence as the war 
cry of the Communists after the last con- 
gress of the Russian Communist Party. 
Moreover, the Chinese Communist Party pro- 
claimed in December 1956, the necessity of 
imposing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
by violent action, Because Communist 
pressure threatens to weigh heavily on all 
our land frontiers, Vietnam must be more 
watchful than in the past against this 
menace, —_ 4 

13. We are convinced that our neighbors 
are also concerned about the problems of 
internal subversion and that their efforts 
combined with ours can stem international 
communism of which Red China is the ac- 
tive leader in all southeast Asia. 

14. I am certain that it is clear now that 
Vietnam is living in a volcanic situation. 
It is a focal point in this vast area of the 
world which is bound to experience, for 
many years to come, rapid, profound, and 
violent transformations. 

15. What to do then? 

It is obvious that we must not allow fatal- 
ism and defeatism to overwhelm us. Neither 
must we be deluded into adopting seeming- 
ly easy solutions which cqnsist in imitating 
western methods blindly. America has had 
more than a century at his disposal to ac- 
complish and digest its political, economic, 
and social revolutions. 

16. We must then find our own solution 
in the light of our own experience of the 
last 244 years, in drawing from the experience 
of other democratic nations, and from our 
own Vietnamese traditions. We have en- 
deavored to build a political and economic 
structure in conformity with our national 
character and the geopolitical realities of 
Vietnam, while retaining all the essential 
freedoms of men. Our task has been now 
to organize our political and economic life 
in such a way that our government will be 
strong enough to meet the enormous diffi- 
culties which beset us, flexible enough to 
deal rapidly with an ever-changing situa- 
tion, and open enough to allow more free- 
dom as the dangers which threaten us 
subside. 

17. Our experience is hard. But it is also 
exalting, because we are not alone: the 
United States is with us. We can never re- 
peat often enough how effective the moral 
and material aid of the American people 
to Vietnam has been. This aid has met 
complete success, Nobody can deny it. We 
want the American people to know it. 

18. We also want the American people to 
know that their unselfish and effective aid 
to Vietnam is a good example for other 
peoples of southeast Asia. In this connection 
I am pleased to tell you that—now that the 
economy has begun to recover—principally 
thanks to American aid—the people of Viet- 
nam are increasing their own contribution 
to the general welfare. New and higher taxes 
were recently imposed—national conacrip- 
tion has been decreed—and a new policy 
for foreign private investment has been an- 
nounced, 

19. I wish to conclude on this optimistic 
note. Iam convinced that by its determina- 
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tion, courage, sense of discipline, and with 
the effective friendship of the United States, 
Vietnam will triumph over its difficulties, 
internal, and external. 


Address of Dr. Frank P. Graham at 
Dedication of the University of North 
Carolina Sundial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an elo- 
quent speech made by Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, a distinguished former Mem- 
ber of this body, at the dedication of the 
Sundial which was recently presented to 
the University of North Carolina by one 
of its ablest and most devoted alumni, 
John Motley Morehead, a native of 
Spray, N. C., and a resident of Rye, N. Y., 
who has rendered outstanding service at 
home and abroad as engineer, inventor, 
industrialist, citizen, soldier, and dip- 
lomat. 

Despite the exacting duties devolving 
upon him in his busy and varied career, 
Mr. Morehead has unceasingly mani- 
fested his love for his nátive State. It 
is not surprising that this should be so, 
because his forebear, Gov. John Motley 
Morehead, was one of North Carolina’s 
greatest public servants of all time. 

In his generous benefactions to his 
alma mater; the University of North 
Carolina, Mr. Morehead has exemplified 
his conviction that man dags not live by 
bread alone. In addition his estab- 
lishment of the Morehead scholarships 
for youths exhibiting capacities for fu- 
ture leadership, Mr. Morehead has pre- 
Sented to the University of North Caro- 
lina the famous Morehead Planetarium, 
as well as the sundial. And a quarter of 
& century ago he joined his relative by 
marriage, Rufus L. Patterson, in the gift 
of the beautiful Morehead-Patterson Bell 
Tower, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SUNDIAL IN HISTORY AND THE MORFHEAD 
SUNDIAL ar THE UNIVERSITY or NORTH 
CAROLINA 
We gather here on this baccalaureate day 

to dedicate the sundial, man's firat keeper of 

Sta + on the campus of the first existing 

te university. An ancient device in the 

time keeping of the race, becomes here a 

reminiscent link in the chain of the light and 

shadows of our cultural heritage. The light 
and shadows of the sundial helped to measure 
and guide the hours of man’s work and move- 
ments for thousands of years. The light and 

liberty of this university for more than a 

century and a half has helped to measure 

and guide the movements of democracy in 
this State as a part of the rise of freedom in 
the modern world, 

FOUR MEDIEVAL INSTITUTIONS IN MODERN TIMES 
Four institutions which tower across the 

centuries from medieval to modern times and 

whose influence reaches across the oceans 
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and continents in our time, are the cathedral, 
the parliament, the corporation and the uni- 
versity. The medieval university, founded 
by the church and chartered by the state as 
a corporation, became one of the highest ex- 
pressions of the human spirit. 

Deeply precious in the lives of millions of 
people across these centuries have been the 
love and loyalty of the sons and daughters 
for their alma maters. No sons and daugh- 
ters have a deeper love and loyalty than the 
alumni and alumnae of the University of 
North Carolina. Of the legion of her sons 
none has a more abiding devotion than 
John Motley Morehead of the class of 1891. 

With his first cousin-in-law, Rufus L. Pat- 
terson, more than 25 years ago he gave the 
Morehead-Patterson Bell Tower, whose 
chimes are a part of the music of the place, 
whose clock strikes the hours of the day’s 
work on this campus, and whose light, as a 
beacon for way-faring folk, shines afar from 
this hill. 

A HOPE YET TO BE FULFILLED 

Some 20 years ago he conceived a noble 
benefaction. Though it did not come to 
successful fruition his intent revealed con- 
centrated devotion to his alma mater. He 
had invested over a quartet of a million dol- 
lars in a chemical experiment for the manu- 
facture of diamonds. If the experiment 
proved successful a financial combine con- 
tracted to pay him $23 million for its rights. 
In a walk on his Westchester County estate, 
where the rythmic waves of the sound added 
to the music of his adventurous hopes, he 
confided his intention of giving all the $23 
million as an endownment for alma mater. 
This endownment was not to supplant in any 
way, but was to be supvlement above the 
level of more adequate State support, then 
on its slow way toward recovery from the 
cruel depression. The experiment just 
missed coming through. In a scientific ex- 
periment the miss of an inch can be as deep 
as a mile. Despite the darkness of those 
years, what a time we had, in expectant im- 
agination in endowing student loan funds, 
scholarships, fellowships, professorships, re- 
search, the Southern Collection, the library, 
the institutes, the University Press, and those 
things of the spirit which make universities 
great with the freedom of the mind and the 
liberating resources for the creative expres» 
sion of the noblest aspirations of the human 
spirit. 

A determined scientific explorer and 
pioneer trail blazer in many fields; of iron 
will, deep loyalties and strong preferences, 
he may yet find this adventurous trail again. 
Whether it comes through or not, and it 
remains quite doubtful, we are in our hearts 
none the less grateful for what was and still 
is in his heart. With his zest for discovery, 
his benefactions to his home community, to 
civic and cultural enterprises in his native 
State and his concentration on this insti- 
tution, we are most grateful for the high 
loyalties of his inner life and his abiding 
love for alma mater. 


NOBLE BENEFACTIONS ALREADY MADE 


In addition to that unrealized major in- 
tent, other generous benefactions have come 
through in high intent and noble propor- 
tions: the memorial building as the home 
of his collected treasures, the planetarium 
which declares the glory of God to hun- 
dreds of thousands who pass this way, and 
the Morehead trust which fulfills one of his 
dreams in providing scholarships and fellow- 
ships for youth of highest character and 
talent for admission to this institution. He 
has often expressed the wish that as long as 

~his alma mater lives that those chosen would 
become her students as the preferred and 
devoted objects of his real intent. What 
Rhodes Scholars mean to the alma mater of 
Cecil Rhodes, the Morehead Scholars in like 
spirit mean to the alma mater of John Mot- 
ley Morehead. 3 
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THE VALUE OF THE SUNDIAL IN THE HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 


To his other benefactions he now adds the 
sundial as a fitting companion to the plane- 
tarium, whose “firmament showeth the 
handwork" of God, who long ago said “Let 
there be light and there was light.“ In this 
gift is the faith of the ancient saying, “Face 
the sun and the shadows will fail behind 
you.” 

In the heyday of the sundial the earth 
did not take any more time for its rotations 
but man took more time for his ruminations. 
Mayhap the sundial, which kept the slower 
tempo of past ages, will remind us, with all 
our ways of acceleration, to make the mul- 
tiplication of the mechanical contacts of our 
civilization the means for deepening the cul- 
tural and spiritual content of our lives. The 
sundial, which kept the people's time for 
over 4,000 years, speaks to us still from the 
depth and breadth of its long service in ages 
gone. It is worthy of remembrance by the 
people's university, itself dedicated in depth 
and breadth to the service of all the people 
in all generations. 

References to the sundial are found in 
the poetry of Plautus, the histories of Hero- 
dotus, in the Second Book of Kings, the 38th 
chapter of Isalah, and in the 4,000 year old 
records of the Mesopotamian civilization. 
The use of the sundial spread across the 
earth and become a part of that multi- 
cultural exchange which has always meant 
so much in the old and new civilizations in 
the East and West. Histories of the sundial 
have been written by Gatty, Mayall and Mil- 
ham. 

When the sundials in their legions me 
their cultural invasion of Rome, tus, 
protesting against their cutting up his more 
leisurely days into wretchedly small pieces, 
cried out, as quoted by Gallius as quoted 
by Mrs. Gatty and as now quoted by me, 
saying, “When I was a boy, my stomach was 
my sundial—one more sure, truer, and more 
exact than any sundial.” 

Despite the poetic lament of Plautus, the 
sundial, in response to man's need for meas- 
ures of time, went on its way of tested utill- 
ty and increasing beauty to serve and 
adorn the royal courts, public squares, spa- 
cious lawns, Romanesque, Byzantine, and 
Gothic cathedrals, the mosques of Islam and 
the medieval and modern universities. The 
largest sundial in the world was built in In- 
dia in 1730 by the Maharajah of Jaipur. It 
is 147 feet long, 90 feet high, and casts a 
shadow on a stone arch with a radius of 
50 feet. 

As a companion to the sundial there de- 
veloped the waterclock in the second century 
B. C. The water trickled through a hole 
in the bottom of an earthern vessel which 
would be emptied in the same periods as 
measurements of time. In desert and dry 
countries the sands of time replaced water, 
and the hourglass later replaced the earthern 
vessels. In monasteries candles were notched 
to mark the distance burned by the hour. 

Toward the close of the 10th century me- 
chanical clocks made their entrance on the 
time stage of the world. A Benedictine monk 
who later became Pope Sylvester II invented 
a mechanical clock in 996 for the cathedral 
at Magdeburg. The de Vick clock appeared 
in 1360. The main spring was invented by 
Henlein in 1500 and Huygens invented the 
pendulum in 1657. Mechanical watches were 
developed from some of the principles of 
the mechanical clock and reached high pre- 
cision in the hands of the watchmakers of 
Switzerland. 

On land the sundial survived the coming 
of clocks and watches. Even as late as the 

of the 20th century rallroad 
watches in France were adjusted for ac- 
curacy with the old reliable sundial. In 
many parts of the world today many mil- 


lions of people keep their time by the sun- 
dial. 
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Gnomonies, as the art of building a sun- 


dial is called, requires use of astronomy, 


geometry, logarithms, geography, mechanics, 
architecture and the fine arts. Wilham, in 
his comprehensive treatise on sundials will, 
for those of you interested, take you through 
the mathematics and the mechanics of dial 
construction beyond my ken but to the dur- 
able and knowledgeable satisfaction of such 
a dreamer, imaginative engineer and prac- 
tical builder as our generous benefactor, 
John Motley Morehead III. who has with well 
kept time and a nobly spent life had a crea- 
tive part in building an industrial enterprise 
which today encompasses the earth, whose 
proceeds are helping to advance the values 
of his alma mater for the people of his na- 
tive State and across the world from genera- 
tion to generation. 

To determine time it was necessary to 
choose as a basing point in the view of man 
some happening in the universe which was 
regular, dependable and constant in its 
repetition. The rotation of the earth on its 
axis—which appeared to primitive and an- 
cient man as the day's journey of the sun— 
was chosen as the regular occurrence which 
could be depended upon to measure all sorts 
of time. It has been found that the rota- 
tion of the earth has not varied one one- 
thousandth of a second in the last several 
centuries. 

The Babylonians and the Greeks marked 
off the daytime thus measured into 12 hours 
and the nighttime thus measured into 12 
hours. In the summertime the daytime 
hours were longer and the nighttime hours 
shorter and vice versa in the wintertime, 
The Egyptians and Romans marked off the 
day into 24 equal parts, diving the 24-hour 
day into 2 main equal divisions of 12 hours 
each. For purposes of timekeeping sunrise 
began the day for the Babylonians, sunset 
for the Jews, and midnight for the Romans. 

THE COMING OF STANDARD TIME 


According to true solar time the length of 
the true solar day is different at different 
times of the year, lasting, as the students of 
time calculate, 24 hours on the 16th of 
September and 24 hours and 51 seconds on 
December 23d. It is only the sundial which 
keeps true solar time. To get the mean solar 
day the true solar days are averaged for the 
year. Star time and sun time agree on 
about March 21st. On that day the sun, on 
which sun time is based, is in the vernal 
equinox, on which star time is based. Star 
time gains a whole day over sun time in 12 
months. The difference can be computed 
from tables in a few minutes. These tables 
and computations lag behind the needs of 
modern industrial travel and communica- 
tion. Just as true or local solar time had 
been replaced by mean solar time, so mean 
solar time has been supplanted by standard 
solar time. Every city, town or village once 
had their own local or their own mean solar 
time. Only the localities in the same longi- 
tude would then have the same time. To 
get around the difficulties thus caused in a 
modern industrial society of wide travel and 
instant communication, standard solar time 
came into being, by which all the localities 
in a specified time zone chose to run their 
timekeepers sufficiently fast or slow so that 
all localities in the agreed area would have 
the same time. 

For the North American Continent there 
are five standard-time areas: Colonial, which 
includes Newfoundland and far-eastern Can- 
ada, eastern, central, mountain, and Pacific 
time. Eastern standard time is 5 hours 
slower than the mean solar time of Green- 
wich, England, which is the basing point 
of the worldwide system of standard time. 
Standard time is dally adjusted for exacti- 
tude in accuracy not to man’s ancient and 
longtime friend, the sundial, but is ad- 
justed to the stars by astronomical observa- 
tions made in the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory in Georgetown with the accuracy 
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of a few thousandths of a second. In highly 
protected vaults of the Observatory the 
clocks keep star time. From star time east- 
ern standard solar time is calculated. At 
the appointed time every day the distribut- 
ing clock in Washington sends its time sig- 
nals through relays of the Western Union 
telegraph system to electrically synchronized 
clocks in all parts of the United States. Time 
is also signaled from 14 wireless stations 
in the United States and from the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. The ships at sea and the 
remotest hut with a radio receiving set get 
the time by day and by night. 

The ancient ancestor of this nationwide 
electrically synchronized keeping of time, 
as a part of the worldwide system of stand- 
ard time, is the ancient sundial. Its rep- 
resentation on this campus, in the dignity 
of enduring stone, has now become one of 
the treasures of this university, whose time 
began in the late 18th century, whose life 
and services widened and deepened in the 
19th and 20th centuries, and whose hopes 
are as fresh and immortal as the spirit of 
youth in all the centuries to come, 

On a university campus we look at a sun- 
dial not only in the context of sun shadows, 
water clocks, hourglasses, chronometers, 
mechanical clocks, and watches, but also 
in the context of astronomical, geologic, pre- 
historic, historic, and atomic time. j 

z ATOMIC TIME 


In the astronomical time of this little 
planet of the sun, itself one of the smaller 
stars among millions of larger stars of one 
galaxy of stars among billions of galaxies 
of stars, we envisage man evolving in physi- 
cal descent from lower to higher species. 
With the unfolding of his intelligence and 
his spiritual awareness, came man’s spiritual 
ascent in the higher consciousness of one 
God and the brotherhood of all people, trail- 
ing clouds of glory from God who is our 
home, 

From the fossil-bearing strata of geologic 
times we glimpse the ages of the earth from 
pre-Cambrian to Pleistocene times. 

From the archeological relics of prehistoric 
time we learn of man’s primitive stages as 
hunter, fisherman, tender of flocks, tiller 
of the soll, and artisan in the old stone age, 
the middle stone age, the new stone age, the 
age of bronze, and the age of iron. 

In historic times are recorded the transi- 
tions of civilization, the dynasties, wars, and 
internal struggles of the people; their forms 
of government; the ideas, customs, and tech- 
nical arts of the people, their ways of wor- 
ship, work, love, living, and keeping of time; 
and the expressions of their humane hopes 
in ancient, medieval, and modern times. 

In atomic times the earth's clock, with its 
thermonuclear-electronic parts, is fast tick- 
ing away toward the hour of doom or the 
time of hope in the alternative of universal 
annihilation in international war or univer- 
sal brotherhood in international cooperation 
for freedom. justice, compassion, and peace. 
The moral imperative of atomic times is the 
United Nations as an expression of the com- 
munity of faith, the community of freedom 
and the community of man. 

In the perspective of astronomical, geo- 
logic, and historic times is unveiled here the 
sundial, the first timekeeper, to adorn the 
campus of this old yet young university. 
This sundial is something ancient under 
the sun. The university of the people was 
something new under the sun. Ancient time 
under the shadow of the sun and youthful 
hopes under the sanction of the people now 
meet in this historic place and in this present 
hour. By a bringer of many good gifts to this 
historic place, is now brought the sundial, 
‘wrapped in an alabaster box of the spirit and 
laid with reverent hands at the feet of alma 
mater. The unveiling will be by Miss Lucy 
Chatham and Miss Page Nelson, great-great- 
great-granddaughters of John M. Morehead, 
one of the national leaders of the Whig 
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Party, one of the most progressive and con- 
structive governors in the history of North 
Carolina, founder and first president of the 
alumni association of the university, a posi- 
tion held exactly 100 years later by John M. 
Morehead III, another great builder of his 
alma mater. 


THE MOREHEAD FOUNDATION AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


May I say for all of us, Mr. Morehead, 
that the youthful scholars you so nobly 
bring to your alma mater, in all times to 
come, will long renew your youth in their 
own studies, inquiries, sports, friendship, 
and dedication on this holy hill under the 
sun and the stars of the high heavens of 
their immortal hopes. 

For the inspiration of youth on their 
earthly pilgrimage, the sun, on its heavenly 
journey, has revealed for your precious as- 
sociation and filial devotion no place in 
which are more organically blended the nat- 
ura] beauty of hill and forest, rock walls and 
ivied halls, humane heritage and youthful 
hopes, free inquiry and zestful learning in 
the service of the people, than your alma 
mater, deep in the hearts of the people of 
North Carolina, 

Daughter of time and mother of unend- 
ing generations of youth, alma mater, under 
God, keeps ever fair and ever young in the 
light and liberty of the turning years, in 
the support of a great State, in the love and 
loyalty of her sons and daughters, in the 
quest. of youth for truth, goodness and 
beauty, and in the struggles and hopes of 
the people for freedom of knowledge, equal 
justice, peace on earth and good will toward 
men in God's own time. 


The Financing of the Boonville, Ind., 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which was written by Mr. Kenneth W. 
Weyerbacher of Boonville, Ind., to the 
magazine Nation's Business and which 
appeared in the May 1957 issue of that 
magazine. It relates the initiative of 
that community in financing a needed 
high school. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Action AT BOONVILLE 


I have been following your articles in 
Nation's Business with interest and the one 
in the February issue—Free Ballots Depend 
on Free Markets—was of particular interest 
to me. Locally we ran into difficulties with 
the money market after deciding to build a 
much-needed high school, 

In January of last year we organized a 
holding corporation to finance, build, and 
lease for 30 years to the school corporation 
a new high-school building costing $1,150,- 
000. After plans were prepared and the 
bonds were advertised for sale, we discovered 
the bond market for municipals had vir- 
tually collapsed. By law in this State we 
were only able to offer these bonds at a 
maximum rate of 4 percent interest. No 
investment house bid our bonds in, and we 
were left hanging In the air, 
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We made application to the State of Indi- 
ana for common school funds and although 
our application was approved, we got in the 
middle of a political ight between an out- 
going governor and an incoming governor 
and could receive no assurance that we could 
obtain any State funds. 

Federal ald was entirely too far away since 
it was necessary, due to our local condi- 
tions and extreme overcrowding of our 
schools, to be in the new high school by 
September 1958. In addition, it was the 
genera] feeling that Federal aid was not for 
Us, since it was not only a time-consuming 
operation, but we felt it would be much 
more expensive in the long run. 

The board of directors of the corporation 
then determined to sell the bonds locally. 
Our township has an assessed valuation of 
approximately $10 million, a population of 
14,800, and around $500,000 of school indebt- 
edness. 

We determined to offer the issue to local 
People and local banks, at an average net 
interest of 4 percent. We eventually had 
117 pledges. Approximately 300,000 was 
Subscribed by banks and the balance by local 
individuals, 

We then had a meeting of the subscribers 
to the issue, drew numbers out of a hat and 
assigned them to individual bond purchases, 
These people then, in order of their number 
drawn, were permitted to select the matu- 
rities which they desired. 

So far as I know, no complaints were re- 
ceived as to the maturities of the individual 
buyers and we have since delivered the bonds 
and obtained the $1,150,000 and have started 
the construction of the school which we pro- 
Pose to have completed by September 1958 
for the use of our high-school students. 

There was no big money involved, al- 
though some of the individual purchasers 
did take rather large amounts. 

It has, we believe, presented a pretty 
Cogent argument against Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Most communities could do ex- 
Actly as we did, although we never heard of 
anyone else doing it nor do we know if it 

ad ever been tried successfully in the past. 
Township, of Perry County, Ind., has 
Since followed our lead. 

We found that we could also have built 
a grade school * * since we could have 
Obtained subscriptions for an additional 
$500,000 worth of bonds. 

KENNETH W. WEYERBACHER. 

BOONVILLE, IND. 


Address by Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland Before Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I ask 
th us consent to have printed in 
8 © Appendix of the Recorp an address 

ellvered by Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of Maryland, at the 10th anni- 
. of Americans for Dem- 
c Action, at Washington, D. C., on 
March 30, 1957. ; i 
There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; j 
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ADDRESS oF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, GOVER- 
NOR OF MARYLAND, AT 10TH ANNIVERSARY 
BANQUET OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION, WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Manch 30, 1957 
I am a man, without apology. 

Nevertheless, in my last campaign for gover- 

nor of Maryland I was honored by the sup- 

port of the ADA. I know that they did not 
support me because I am a Republican. 

They supported me because they gave me 

credit for sense enough to know that the 

way to strengthen my party was to give the 

State_a good administration, and on that 

ground I was happy to receive their support. 

For the same reason I regard it as a duty, 
as well as a privilege, to appear here to ex- 
plain my position as a party man sympa- 
thetic with the liberal point of view and to 
state what I think that implies in the 
immediate future. But to clear the air, let 
me point out that this is one occasion on 
which I am not campaigning—talking poli- 
tics, yes, but not for the purpose of winning 
an election. When a man is campaigning 
he must talk about the things that interest 
the voters, and those are usually things of 
immediate concern, rather than long-range 
policy. 

But constitutional limitations forbid my 
running agan for governor of Maryland, and 
I am not now a candidate for any other 
office. So I seize the occasion to talk to you 
of things that may have no bearing on the 
voting in 1958, but that in the course of 
the next 10 years are going to be very im- 
portant indeed. 

Liberalism in this country is not a pro- 
gram, nor even a policy, but an attitude. Its 
opponents have done their best to convince 
the world that it is not even an attitude, but 
merely a pose; hence the sneering refer- 
ences to bleeding hearts and the allegations 
that the liberal is a sentimentalist. Of 
course it can be true;.but a reactionary can 
be, and often is, as much of a sentimentalist 
as any liberel. 

Liberal and conservative alike face a world 
of change and neither can do anything about 
that, for it is a condition of life. The dif- 
ference between them is in their attitude 
toward changes that they cannot prevent. 
The liberal is chiefly concerned by what may 
be gained through wise action; the conserva- 
tive is chiefly concerned with what may be 
lost by unwise action. One may be as hon- 
est as the other, and which attitude a man 
assumes may depend as much on his tem- 
perament as on anything else. 

For my part, I feel that in the United States 
today the hope of gain is more important 
than the danger of loss, but I am firmly 
convinced that gain isn’t going to be auto- 
matic. The possibility is there; but the pos- 
sibility can be realized only by bold, vigorous, 
and intelligent action. Merely sitting still 
inevitably means loss. The conservatives, 
at least the wiser ones, agree with that. They 
are for action as much as any liberal; but 
their action is confined to nailing down 
what we have rather than trying to increase 
it. 

Recognizing then that change inevita- 
ble, and assuming that appropriate action 
to meet it is imperative, we arrive at the 
crucial question—what action is appropriate 
in the circumstances that exist? 

Let me repeat for emphasis that I am not 
talking about a program outlining steps 
that should be taken tomorrow or next week. 
I am talking about a long-range policy for 
liberalism, covering certainly the next 10 
years and probably the remainder of this 
century. I am not suggesting how to win 
an election, I am arguing for a point of view 
to be held through many elections. 

As regards foreign affairs, the liberal 
point of view is pretty firmly established. 
This country is committed to the proposition 
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that the possibilities of human freedom have 
not been exhausted. It is our position that 
the art of self-government by free men, far 
from being worn out, has no more than be- 
gun its finest development. Therefore we 
are determined that it shall not perish from 
the earth, but shall have a chance to flourish, 
and to come to its full flower, not here only 
but in other parts of the world as well: 

But as regards domestic affairs, the position 
of liberalism is by no means so strong, and 
I suggest that one reason is the failure of 
liberal thought to keep up with the maren 
of events. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
denying the value of the immediate liberal 

We must continue the fight to 
create genuine equality of opportunity, We 
must root out the last remnants of economic 
serfdom. We must be eternally vigilant 
against all efforts to establish any form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. All this is 
good and necessary work and to discourage 
it by questioning its value would be the 
height of stupidity. 

But above and beyond and behind all this 
there is an enormous problem to which our 
political leaders are paying little attention 
except in matters of detail. I refer to the 
most important change that has affected 
American life since the beginning of the 
century, the transfer of the vast majority of 
our people from a rural to an urban environ- 
ment. Since 1910 although the total popu- 
lation has risen from 92 million to 160 mil- 
lion, the number of people living on the 
farm has actually decreased from 32 million 
to 25 million, 

On the other hand, we have been develop- 
ing not so much cities as groups of cities, in 
the Chicago area, in the Los Angeles area, 
and especially in the area from Boston to 
Washington, which is becoming more and 
more like one gigantic city, of which Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York are merely 
subdivisions. We have had nothing like 
this before, so we have no precedents by 
which we may be guided in the management 
of such a concentration of population. In 
Baltimore, for example, we are preparing to 
go to the Susquehanna River to insure our 
water supply, and there we begin to en- 
croach on Philadelphia's water supply. 

Such a change is bound to affect all our 
ways of living profoundly and especially it is 
bound to affect the art of government. We 
have understood that as it regards details 
and we have developed an army of experts 
in such matters—housing experts, park-and- 
playground experts, traffic experts, and in- 
numerable others. But we have developed 
no conspicuous group of leaders who are de- 
voting their thinking not to details, but to 
tho overall problem, that of developing a 
population expert in the ways of urban 
11 

It is quite different from living in a 
sparsely settled region. It is also quite 
different from living in the cities that 
existed in, say, 1910. What Al Smith learned 
by living in the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge 
is not of much use to boys and girls 
up in such places as Greenbelt, on the edge 
of Washington, or Middle River, on the edge 
of Baltimore, 

For my part, I believe that life can be as 
rich and satisfying in such places as it ever 
was in Whittier’s snowbound farmhouse, or 
down on the Swanee River. But I don't be- 
lieve that life can be rich and satisfying 
anywhere unless people take thought to 
make it so. And I suspect that the greatest 
task of all the asks that confront American 
liberalism is that of discovering and reveal- 
ing to our people ways and means of preserv- 
ing freedom of the mind while adjusting to 
the restrictions of the body that crowded 
living makes necessary, 

As a measure of the extent of the change 
consider how the second amendment of the 
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Constitution, “the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed,” has 
been in effect repealed, not by act of Congress 
and the State legislatures, but by the pres- 
sure of events, To say nothing of concealed 
Weapons, you simply cannot have people 
roaming through the streets of a big city 
carrying shotguns and squirrel rifies, because 
someone would fire, and you cannot discharge 
firearms in the city without endangering 
many people. So the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms has been, not merely in- 
fringed, but very largely abolished. Yet Ido 
not believe that the American is any the less 
a freeman for that deprivation. 

But this does not apply in all cases. In the 
old-style cities, where people were piled upon 
each other in a way we would not tolerate 
now, the task of teaching newcomers how to 
adjust to urban living was assumed, not by 
liberalism, but by persons who were serving 
their own ends. So we had the political 
machines and the corrupt bosses of a genera- 
tion ago. The result was that vast numbers 
of city dwellers lost all freedom and most of 
their human dignity, becoming mere robots 
acting at the command of the bosses. 

The dispersal of the former slum-dwellers 
has broken up that old system to a large ex- 
tent, but that doesn't mean that bossism is 
no longer possible. It cannot reappear in 
the old shape, but never doubt that it is 
capable of assuming some new shape, if con- 
ditions are right. 

The task of liberalism in the years imme- 
diately ahead is to make sure that condi- 
tions are not right for the appearance of the 
boss in a new guise. But to accomplish that 
task, liberalism must understand very clearly 
what it is trying to do. That is to say, it 
must have a very sharp perception of how 
freedom and human ty can survive 
among people huddled together, not merely 
in cities, but in great collections of cities 
whose basic interests are in constant col- 
lision. 

If there is any definite formula by which 
this can be worked out, I don't know what 
it is, and I know of no one who does know. 
I am not Sir Oracle. I am not Solon, the 
Lawglver. The best I can do is state the 
problem, which I do not expect to be solved 
by any one man, but by the joint efforts of a 
great many wise men. 

Yet, after all, it is not really new, except 
in its current terms. The basic problem of 
self-government from the beginning has 
been that of creating an informed and in- 
telligent public opinion. As conditions 
have changed we have tried many devices, 
all to the same end, In small communities 
the town meeting, or the muster served 
very well. As population increased, the 
press, especially the small-town press, took 
over, But neither the town meeting, the 
muster, nor the country weekly can serve 
in enormous concentrations of population. 
Some other device must be discovered or 
invented. 

I said “device” but of course the answer 
will be not one, but a long series of devices, 
contributed by thinkers of many types. But 
they will be liberals in the broad sense, that 
is to say, men who think it more important 
to promote good than to prevent evil. They 
will be men who believe that the Golden 
Age is ahead, not behind. They will be men 
who believe that error may be tolerated 
with safety, where reason is left free to com- 
bat it. In short, they will be men who 
believe that the human mind is capable of 
discovering new truth, even in the field of 
government, and whose hope of discovering 
new truth overcomes their fear of falling 
into new error. 

With that I return to my opening state- 
ment, I am a party man. I believe that 
partisan organization is the most efficient 
implement available with which to effect 
our purpose, and to discard it. entirely would 
be tantamount to abandoning that purpose. 
But it is only an implement and, like other 
tools, it can be bent or broken and so be- 
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comes useless, in which case it has to be dis- 
carded. This is, however, a misfortune to 
be avoided if possible, and it can be avoided 
when party men are alert and boldly deter- 
mined to keep the party organization always 
in shape to serve the changing times. 

The usefulness of such an organization 
as the ADA is, of course, to keep both major 
parties in shape, and that function should 
be approved by party men on both sides. 
Your advantage is that, being free of prior 
commitments, you are in position to take 
the long view, to plan grand strategy rather 
than immediate tactics. It is with that in 
mind that I have invited your attention to 
this difficult problem of the shift to the 
urban life with all its danger that in the 
confusion, our people may lose their clear 
understanding of the essentials of liberty. 

You can do this better than the partisan 
whose immediate problem is to win the next 
election; but in doing it, you will be serving 
the parties, both parties, to better purpose, 
perhaps, than their own leaders. For you 
will be assisting both to achieve the ulti- 
mate end that both profess to seek, that is, 
the establishment and maintenance in this 
Republic of the kind of self-government 
that leads to equal justice under law. 


Disappearance of Indian Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


x OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
article which appeared in the Minneap- 
olis Star on March 14 has recently come 
to my attention. It is entitled “Ameri- 
can Indian Lands Go the Way of the 
Buffalo Range,” and is written by Jay 
Edgerton of the Star staff. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. - 8 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN INDIAN LANDS Go THE WAY OF THE 
BUFFALO RANGE 
(By Jay Edgerton) 

One of the major concerns of all those in- 
terested in the welfare of the American In- 
dian is the rapid disappearance of Indian 
lands. 

Oliver LaFarge, the well-known author 
who is president of the Association on Amer- 
ican Indian Affairs, has reported to his board 
of directors that land is a vital element in 
the Indian economy. Tribal lands seem to 
be safe at present, but what is happening to 
individually held allotted lands is really 
alarming.” 

Contrary to widespread popular belief, In- 
dian land is not sacrosanct. Much of it can 
be sold. In this class is the so-called “al- 
loted” land, that is acreage which has been 
specifically granted to individual Indians. 

Only 4 years ago there were 13,500,000 acres 
allotted Indian land. Today this has been 
decreased by 1,600,000 acres. 

“At Pine Ridge in South Dakota.“ LaFarge 
points out, “where the Oglala Sioux verge on 
despair, 23,000 acres were sold in fiscal 1955. 
It will take very few more years of the pres- 
ent policy to reduce that reservation and the 
Minnesota reservations to economic useless- 
ness.” 

Sale of Indian reservation land was au- 
thorized by Congress in 1910. The coming of 
World War I, with increased demands for 
horses and beef cattle and the consequent 
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necessity for grazing lands, brought a tre- 
mendous acceleration in sales of Indian 
lands. > 

Throughout the 1920's, sales of Indian 
lands continued all over the western high 


Plains. except in the Southwest where most 


Indian land is unallotted. 

By 1934 many Indian leaders and those 
interested in Indian welfare were alarmed 
by the dwindling land resources and when 
Congress passed the Indian Reorganization 
Act a provision was written into it allowing 
Indian tribes to buy up land that individual 
Indians wanted to sell. 

At the same time the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration adopted a hard policy on Indian land 
sales. The Secretary of the Interior, by of- 
ficial order, declared that no Indian land 
could be sold except in cases of dire need. 
In the intervening years, however, the order 
has been rescinded and many observers now 
argue the Government is trying to pressure 
Indians into selling their lands. 

W. O. Roberts, former director of the Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., office of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, in an article m the News Letter of 
the Association on American Indian Affairs, 
explains that the Indian service now has “an 
efficient real estate corps devoted to the ap- 
praisal and sale of Indian trust property, 

“Of course it is technically true that every 
sale of Indian land originates with the ap- 
plication of the Indian owner himself,” the 
News Letter continues. “A sale could not 
be made without the Indian's signature. 
However, it is equally true that strong pres- 
sure is put on the Indian landowner, in most 
cases, to make him want to sell land. This 
pressure is artful, persuasive and almost in- 
variably successful. The only possible curb 
to the avalanche of sales would be a strong 
land policy by the Department of the In- 
terior.” 

In part—although many other factors also 
are involved here—loss of Indian lands has 
stimulated the growth of Indian slums in 
and around many western cities. When an 
Indian has sold his land and his money is 
gone he frequently tries the city in the hope 
of finding a livelihood. In all too many 
cases he is poorly equipped to make this dim - 
cult readjustment. 

“If they (Indians) are abandoned by the 
Government,” Roberts says, “before they can 
take their place in a community, there is 
trouble, and it matters little whether the 
abandonment is by termination of Federal 
services or by the more subtle means of sell- 
ing out their homesteads. 

It should not be assumed that relocation 
off the reservation of a partially acculturated 
Indian family solves much, if anything; it 
merely transfers the same problems to an- 
other locality.” 

Last year there was a drop in Indian land 
sales below 1953—255,000 acres of Indian 
land changing hands as against 521,000 acres 
in the earlier year. In part, says LaFarge, 
this may have been caused by modification of 
policy following protests to the Government, 
but also cattlemen in the northern plains 
areas eased off on land acquisitions for finan- 
cial reasons. In any event too much Indian 
land is being sold. 


Safety on the High Seas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 


uf us in the Senate who represent great 
maritime and seacoast States should be 
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particularly interested in an article en- 
titled “How Soon, the Next Ship Disas- 
ter?” which is scheduled to appear in the 
June 1957 issue of the Reader's Digest. 

This informative and illuminating ar- 
ticle, written by Howard Whitman, em- 
phasizes the great gaps which now occur 
in the safeguards and protections that 
have been set up for those who travel the 
high seas, either as passengers or as 
crews of our vast merchant fleet. 

It is my hope that the material brought 
forth in this article will help to close 
some of the breaches in our maritime 
Safety that have been exposed and dis- 
closed by Mr. Whitman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of this article from the June 
Reader's Digest be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Soon THE Next SHIP DISASTER? 
(By Howard Whitman) 

On the navigation chart of the Coast Guard 
Cutter Spar, as it bucked a reluctant sea 
of Nantucket Island, I noticed a penciled 
warning at a spot where the depth is 39 
fathoms: Andrea Doria, We reached it in a 
Tew hours—the graveyard of a great ship. 

I had not gone to the Doria’s grave out of 
Sentiment, though I could have; the memo- 
Ties of a happy voyage with my family on 
this ship a few months before the sinking 
Were still fresh in my mind. I went to 
Write an epitaph. Below in the dark deep 
lay a sea queen, dead but for a single hope: 
that out of her disaster might come the 
inspiration which could save others from a 
similar tragedy. 

The Spar hovered for 24 hours near where 
the Doria and the Stockholm collided last 
July, We saw 25 ships go through the cross- 
Toads,” this funnel where Atlantic traffic 
converges off Nantucket. How safe were 
they? Could it happen again? 

The skipper of the Nantucket Lightship, 
8 Bannan, who was returning with us 

the mainland, remarked: “I watch the 
Ships going all over the compass on foggy 
1 e sometimes on the radar I've seen 

o; em wi les playl - 
around-the-rosie" „ 
a Cowing, skipper of the Spar, added, 
hike t's how it is, There's no traffic cop out 


Pitas comments of these Coast Guardsmen 
Pa ea what I had found in months of in- 
men gation among captains of luxury liners, 
lace chant mariners, port officials, admiralty 
Thee radar experts, and others of the sea 
shar ity. In their tight-lipped circle these 
tia ON what the public has not yet been 
yan that the Dorio-Stockholm collision was 
rota a freak hard-luck accident. Some 
beta tragedy was almost inevitable. Months 
se re, at the Whitehall Club, where skip- 
we meet, a luxury-ship master had said, 
ike going to have a big collision that will 
are people up, Conditions being what they 
e, it's got to come.” 
aon more are expected. Capt. Thomas W. 
eridan, of the Council of American Master 
e asserted, It could happen again 
again. We're lucky there haven't been 
Dorias.” 


ore day there are 4 or 5 ship collisions, 
sd the average, between vessels of 500 or 
=a re tons; 30 collisions per week, some 1,500 

ery year, Less than 48 hours before the 
bie disaster an almost identical collision 
8 between the freighter Fairisle and 
in 8 San Jose II in the same vicinity 
sh Same patchy fog. But it took the 

arp bow that slashed the Doria to shatter 


Public illusions about how ships are salled _ 
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in this day and age—illusions of safe slow- 
ing down in fog, of definite and well-heeded 
sea lanes, of monitored traffic, of security by 
means of radar. 

International rules governing navigation, 
the “Rules of the Road,” require ships to 
slow down in fog to moderate speed. In 
admiralty courts “moderate speed” has been 
defined as that speed at which a ship can 
stop within one-half the distance of visibil- 
ity. This should be safe enough, But do 
ships obey the rule? 

Engineer John Carrothers stated in United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings: “I have 
made some 200 transatlantic crossings, the 
majority of them as an officer on America’s 
greatest liners. Never once do I remember 
the ship slowing down in the open sea be- 
cause of fog.” 

Ships in the northern tracks of the At- 
lantic are requested to radio to Coast Guard 
ice-patrol ships their position, speed, the sea 
temperature, and any ice they have sighted. 
The big passenger liners regularly leave out 
“speed” when it’s foggy. One captain can- 
didly admitted: “In any information mes- 
sages I send out during a fog I never include 
my speed, for the simple reason that I'm 
probably going full speed.“ 

A Coast Guard officer said, “They don’t 
fool us, though. By plotting their course 
from point to point we know they're plow- 
ing through fog at full speed.“ 

But what can the Coast Guard, or anyone, 
do? There is no authority that can crack 
down on fog speeders. After a collision— 
only after—a shipping company may have to 
pay damages if fog speeding is proved. 
That's why the matter is hushed. 

What does the skipper do in fog? “I sound 
my whistle every 2 minutes, I keep an eye 
on the radar, I put the engine room on 
‘standby’'—and I keep right on going full 
ahead,” the captain of a passenger-cargo 
vessel declared. He said as an afterthought, 
“I know it’s dangerous.” 

All captains know it is dangerous to plunge 
through fog at full speed with these multi- 
thousand-ton steel behemoths which can 
slash each other mortally and, even in an 
emergency, may require 3 miles to stop. 
And all captains know why it is the custom 
to race through fog in spite of the danger. 

Commodore John Baylis, former captain 
of the port of New York, epitomized what I 
heard from dozens of skippers: The master 
of a big ship has his schedule. If he docks 
late the company has had stevedores waiting 
for him and tugs engaged, and chances are 
that the steamship line runs into overtime 
or has to pay for an extra day. They don't 
say anything to the master about being late 
but the look on their faces says, ‘You got us 
involved for thousands of dollars.’ The im- 
plication is, ‘Why didn’t you bring her in on 
time even if you had to take a few chances?’ ” 

So tight schedules and economy are the 
villains. Every extra hour at sea costs money 
and the pressure on shipmasters to push 
their vessels to the maximum, fog or no fog, 
is well-known on every waterfront. 

Much was said about sea lanes when the 
Doria went down. The eastbound Stockholm 
“was nearly on the westbound track and 
some 20 miles north of the recommended 
track for vessels bound to Europe,” stated 
congressional investigators. But the Atlantic 
sea lanes, established in 1855 and later in- 
corporated in the North Atlantic Track 
Agreement, are merely recommended. 
Though the United States in 1948 made it 
mandatory for United States passenger ships 
to stick to the lanes, many nations, includ- 
ing Italy and Sweden, have never subscribed 
to the North Atlantic Track Agreement. 

Capt. Gunnar Nordenson of the Stock- 
holm, like every master I met, believes in sea 
lanes but he wants them mandatory and 
dependable, not merely recommended. 
Lacking this, many a captain cuts in and 
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out of lanes because if he doesn’t take a 
shortcut some competitor will. A haphaz- 
ard alinement of traffic on the sea may haye 
sufficed when ships were slower, smaller, and 
fewer. But today, with floating hotels hur- 
tling toward each other, the orderly routing 
of sea traffic is urgent. 

Even my 10-year-old son was surprised 
when he asked Capt. Pietro Calamai of the 
Doria if the ship was obliged to follow a set 
course and the captain replied, No: a master 
is free to take his ship anywhere on the 
ocean.” A child of the air age, my son be- 
lieved that just as planes file their flight 
plans before taking off, so a ship would file a 
plan that set forth the course it expected to 
follow, and that some central traffic control 
would be informed if it deviated from course, 

I asked the captain of a popular tourist 
vessel, Isn't there some place you can query 
and get information about other ships’ posi- 
tions so you'll know what traffic you're going 
to encounter?” 

He replied, “I always have one of my offi- 
cers pick up the New York Times on sailing 
day so I can see what’s expected in and out 
of the harbor.” 

This in a day when even taxis are dis- 
patched by radio. 

The closest approach to a central informa- 
tion agency is the search and rescue setup of 
the Coast Guard, and this is fragmentary. 
At its Rescue Coordination Center in New 
York, I examined the 10- by 20-foot Atlantic 
chart that has markers on it to show ships’ 
positions. There are about 2,000 ships on 
the Atlantic at any one time, but this chart 
plotted only 150. Why? Because ships send 
in their position, course, and speed, along 
with weather data, every 6 hours if they feel 
like it—but fewer than 10 percent of them 
feel like it. One of the world’s fastest liners 
has never reported to the Coast Guard, and 
another only twice in 5 years. 

The need is for a modern system of man- 
datory reporting of position, course, and 
speed; and an electronic plotting board that 
shows at all times where ships are and where 
they're headed—this information to be avail- 
able to any captain who needs it. 

But isn’t radar's all-seeing eye the answer? 

Both the Doria and the Stockholm were 
equipped with radar. And there is much 
additional evidence that radar is not the pro- 
tection it is popularly thought to be. 

Actually, overreliance upon if is regarded 
as a hazard. Admiralty courts have handled 
17 major collision cases involving radar, and 
many times that number have been settled 
out of court or are awaiting trial. In the 
Proceedings of the Merchant Marine Coun- 
cil, Admiralty Attorney Nicholas J. Healy III 
stated: “In the hands of an incompetent 
operator radar sometimes produces a false 
sense of security which will lead him to 
continue at high speed in areas of limited 
visibility.” 

In one case in which radar gave this false 
sense of security an admiralty judge re- 
marked, This collision would not have hap- 
pened if both vessels hadn’t had radar.“ 

It takes skill to interpret properly the 
ghostlike pips on a radar screen. And it is 
an open secret on the waterfront that many 
who stand radar watch haven't that skill. 

The Doria hearings told the story. The 
ship's second officer, who had been on the 
radar before the collision, was on the stand. 
What training in radar did he have? No 
actual training. How did he learn about 
radar then? He picked it up when he was 
third officer on the Conte Grande. Did he 
plot the course of the Stockholm when its 
pip appeared on the scope? No. Why not? 
He thought it wasn’t necessary. 

In the hearing room during this testimony 
was the representative of a radar company. 
During a recess I asked him if most ships’ 
officers were competent at radar. He replied, 
“If you knew the score you'd shudder. When 
a shipping line buys radar equipment a sales 
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representative usually goes aboard with the 
installing technician and explains to the 
officers how it works. This is like a tele- 
vision man giving instructions to a house- 
wife when he Installs a set: he just shows 
her which knobs to turn. The officers pick 
up what they can, read some booklets, and 
that's about it.” 

Immediately after the Doria disaster the 
British merchant marine added to the re- 
quirements for a deck officer's license: Sub- 
mission of a certificate of proficiency as a 
radar observer.” Said the United States con- 
gressional report on the Doria: “Every mari- 

time country should do likewise.” 

The congressional investigators also advo- 
cated a short-range radiotelephone on the 
ship’s bridge so that when another vessel 
heaves into view one skipper can talk di- 
rectly to the other. Many people were ap- 
palled after the Doria- Stockholm crash that 
the deck officers of these ships hadn't com- 
municated with each other to decide who was 
going which way. They had no bridge radio- 
phone equipment. 

Great Lakes ore boats talk to each other; 
so do tugs in the harbors. It should not be 
beyond the means of great shipping lines to 
equip each bridge with a short-range radio- 
phone. 

On United States ships there is another 
problem. Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, traveling aboard one of the 
world's finest liners, remarked to the cap- 
tain, “You are the lord and master of all you 
survey.” 

The captain replied, Tou are laboring un- 
der an illusion, Mr. Justice, I am just a 
navigator.” 

After hearing this story I asked the cap- 
tain in question what he had meant. He 
explained, “I had probably just got through 
hearing the union delegate tell me to go to 
hell. On American ships the unions are boss 
and the so-called delegate is more powerful 
than the captain.” 

Another American captain declared: “We 
wish we could pick our crew and know that 
every man to whom we entrust the safety 
of the ship is competent. We don't want 
incompetents forced on us by the union, On 
one crossing I woke up in my quarters and 
saw the refiection of the sun making an arc 
around the cabin, I realized what was hap- 
pening—I hdd a quartermaster who didn't 
know how to steer. I rushed to the bridge, 
and sure enough he had taken the ship 
around in a circle. If that quartermaster 
had hit another ship I'd have been respon- 
sible. The captain on a United States ship 
is supreme, but not supreme enough to, 
reject an incompetent crewman when the 
union delegate says, ‘Take him.’” 

Other shipmasters told of a helmsman who 
didn't know the difference between “course 
vero-two-nine” and “two-nine-zero” (and al- 
most ran a luxury liner into a breakwater); 
a third officer on watch whose eyesight was 
60 bad he could see only 2 miles in 8-mile 
visibility; and a radarman who said all was 
clear just as his ship rammed another ves- 
sel in a fog (he hadn't warmed up the radar 
set and his scope was blank, like a TV set 
for a few seconds after you turn it on). 
There are ample competent seamen, but un- 
fortunately there are also exceptions such 
as these. Yet if the captain refuses to take 
a crewman whose ability he doubts, his ship 
may be stranded in port by a walk-off. 

That's the story of the high seas, 1957. 
‘There is much to be done. 

I went to the graveyard of the Andrea 
Doria because I thought she might be im- 
mortal still, might save many more than 
the eet zres she took. For disasters can 
pay ends. The Titanic sinking brought 
the iceberg patrol. ri 

Will humanity now get a dividend from the 
nar If not—how soon the next ship dis- 
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Minnesota Recognition of Eastern 
Orthodoxy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Governor of Minnesota, 
Mr. Orville L. Freeman, recently signed 
into law a bill passed by the Minnesota 
legislature recognizing Greek Orthodoxy 
as a major faith. 

Among the press comments written to 
commemorate this important event were 
certain remarks printed in the nation- 
ally circulated publication the Atlantis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article from the May 12, 1957, is- 
sue of the Atlantis, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE RECOGNIZES EASTERN 
ORTHODOXY 


Sr. Pavt, Mrinn.—The day of March 1, 
1957, was one of historic significance for the 
Eastern Orthodox faith in Minnesota. After 
2 years of preparation, a legislative bill, 
House Resolution 346, unanimously passed 
the House of Representatives and Senate of 
the Minnesota State Legislature and was 
summarily signed by His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Orville L. Freeman. Pictured with 
Minnesota Governor Orville L. Freeman sign- 
ing the resolution are the Honorable Thomas 
N. Christie, state representative; the Rever- 
end Anthony Conilaris, pastor of St. Mary's 
Greek Orthodox Church in Minneapolis, and 
Ernest A. Villas, past national chairman of 
the Greek Orthodox Youth of America. Ini- 
tiated and prompted by the Greek Orthodox 
delegation, the resolution received enthu- 
siastic and helpful support from Russian, 
Serbian, Ukrainian, Syrian, and Rumanian 
Orthodox clergy, and lay representatives. 
Minneapolis is especially proud of the honor- 
able Thomas N. Christie, first member of 
the Orthodox Church to be elected to the 
State legislature, who has subsequently 
served five consecutive terms in the house 
of representatives. Representative Christie 
is not only distinguished by his civic duties, 
but also as former secretary and member of 
St. Mary's Church Board of Trustees, as a 
past district governor of the Order of Ahepa, 
and as three-term president of Minneapolis 
Demosthenes chapter. In 1951 Representa- 
tive Christi visited Greece and was invited 
by the American Ambassador to address the 
Greek Parliament. Upon his return to Min- 
nesota the same honor was bestowed upon 
him by the Minnesota Legislature which he 
addressed extending official greetings from 
the Greek Parliament and Government. 

The Reverend Anthony Coniaris is a native 
of Boston and graduate of Holy Cross Semi- 
nary at Brookline, Mass., and Northwestern 
Theological Seminary. He has gained na- 
tional recognition through his outstanding 
articles of the Greek Orthodox Church, and 
is eagerly sought throughout the Twin City 
area as a speaker and lecturer. The ecclesi- 
astical honors bestowed upon him by the 
archdiocese are keen evidence of his recogni- 
tion as one of the outstanding American- 
born Greek Orthodox clergymen in this hemi- 
sphere. Father Coniaris is deeply loved by 
his parishioners, and the newly constructed 
and uniquely beautiful St. Mary's Greek Or- 
thodox Church, auditorium, and school are 
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testimony of the confidence the people of 
Minneapolis have in his spiritual leadership. 

Ernest A. Villas ís a national councilman 
of the Greek Orthodox Youth of America, 
and has previously served as GOYA national 
chairman for 3 years. He is past chairman 
of the Council of Eastern Orthodox Youth 
Leaders of the Americas and was the first 
faculty advisor of the Eastern Orthodox Fel- 
lowship at the University of Minnesota, A 
member of the board of trustees and choir 
of St. Mary’s Church, he is a teacher by pro- 
Tession, and is chairman of the fund rais- 
ing campaign of the new church and com- 
munity project. 


From OnE WEEK TO ANOTHER—MINNESOTA 
Too 


Gov. Orville L, Freeman, of Minnesota, has 
signed into law a legislative bill unanimously 
passed by the house of representatives and 
the senate, recognizing Greek Orthodoxy as 
a major faith. Initiated and duly supported 
by the Greek delegation under the lead- 
ership of State Representative Thomas N. 
Christie, the bill also received the whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic support of the Rus- 
sian, Serbian, Ukrainian, Syrian, and Ru- 
manian délegations. Mr. Ernest A. Villas, 
former national chairman of the Greek Or- 
thodox Youth of America, also was very in- 
strumental in preparing the resolution and 
in doing his best to promote its passage by 
the Minnesota Legislature. The Reverend 
Anthony Coniaris, pastor of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church at Minneapolis, was the origina- 
tor of the idea that Minnesota too might 
follow the precedent set in at least 25 other 
States and recognize good old Orthodoxy, the 
Holy Mother of all Holy Christian churches, 
as a major faith. Minnesota's response was 
quick and unanimous; and 7 million Ortho- 
dox Christians in America have but words of 
heartfelt thanks and of eternal gratitude to 
offer to the Legislature of the Gopher State 
and to His Excellency, Gov. Orville L. Free- 
man. 


Aid for the Family-Size Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
the present economic situation facing the 
American farmer provides little cause for 
optimism. The administration has de- 
vised and implemented a variety of agri- 
culture programs, yet the plight of agri- 
culture has become increasingly worse. 
If the trend continues the family farmer 
might well become a thing of the past. 

Elected representatives in the State of 
Oregon as well as Oregon farmers have 
been gravely concerned over this unfor- 
tunate trend. Recently the Oregon 
State House of Representatives enacted 
House Memorial 3 calling for legisla- 
tion aiding the family-size farm. I be- 
lieve this memorial will be of interest 
to my colleagues and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of it be printed fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The memorial follows: 

House Memorial 3 
Memorial to the Honorable Senate and the 

House of Representatives of the United 

States of America, in Congress assembled 

We, your memorialists, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Oregon, in Icgis- 
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lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas Congress has, through the years, 
devoted much time, effort, and money on 
legislative programs pertaining to our agri- 
cultural economy; and 

Whereas it is generally conceded that a 
reasonable degree of prosperity and agri- 
cultural income is necessary at the grass- 
roots level; and $ 

Whereas the family-typė farm operator is 
regarded as an essential part of our demo- 
cratic form of Government and any Federal 
legislation designed to influence or main- 
tain a measure of the economic parity be- 
tween the rural and urban areas should be 
so designed that the major provisions 
thereof provide a substantial benefit to the 

\family-type farm operator; and 

Whereas in recent years, acts of Congress 
appear to have granted special privileges to 
corporate and absentee ownership types of 
farm operations and to a large extent have 
ignored the family-type farm operator: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
Of the State of Oregon, That the Congress 
of the United States enact legislation or 
amend the various Federal laws pertain- 
ing to agriculture to the end that the eco- 
nomic benefits provided in such laws be 
basically directed toward the family-type 
farm operator whose net income from all 
sources does not exceed 510,000 per year; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and to all mem- 
bers of the Oregon congressional delegation. 

Adopted by house May 13, 1957. 

Evrrn Brnon Low, 
Chief Clerk. 
Pat DOOLEY, 
Speaker of House. 


The Condition of the Potato Industry ia 
Washington State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
my hand an excellent letter sent to 
me by the Washington Potato and Onion 
Ppers Association, of Yakima, Wash. 
The letter sets forth with admirable 
Clarity some of the problems and the 
resulting condition of the potato indus- 
in Washington State. Among the 
industry's problems is, of course, the 
Continuation of the 3-percent transpor- 
tation tax on the shipment of cargoes, 
Which leaves farmers in Washington 
State at a disadvantage in their attempt 
to bring their goods to eastern markets, 
I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
8 printed in the Appendix of the 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON POTATO AND 
ONION SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, 
Be Yakima, Wash., May 1, 1957. 
nator HENRY M. JACKSON, 

United States Senate Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Senator Jackson: Following your 
Suggestion that our requests and recom- 
mendations be submitted in writing, we ask 
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that you give further consideration to the 
following: 

1, Realizing that equitable freight rates 
from our producing area to all parts of our 
country are vital to the very existence of 
our industry, we request that you continue 
your fine cooperation with Fred H. Tolan, 
our traffic manager, in his efforts in this field. 

2, The 3-percent transportation tax, in- 
itiated as a war measure, should be repealed, 
We realize the difficulty of securing any ac- 
tion that will reduce revenues. If you de- 
cide that this tax cannot be dispensed with, 
your continued cooperation with Fred H. 
Tolan probably could result in establishing 
a reasonable ceiling or maximum limitation 
of not more than, and we hope less than, 
3 cents per hundredweight. 

8. The Washington State College, Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences, the Washing- 
ton State Potato Commission, State of Wash- 
ington Department of Agriculture, and 
cooperating units of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, are work- 
ing together on a planned program of re- 
search and education. We are recently ad- 
vised that on account of lack of funds, their 
program does not provide for a pathologist, 
as recently hoped for, to assist in the potato 
research program in the Columbia Basin. 
We request your aid in securing such a 
scientist to be provided by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to round out the 
potato research program in this area. 

4. The Columbia Basin project area in- 
cludes approximately 2,500,000 acres. One 
million twenty-nine thousand of these acres 
are suitable for irrigation. The original 
land classification by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation segregated the lands into three major 
irrigable land classes. To further subdivide 
the lands an adaptation of soll series was 
superimposed over the three land classes. 
The integration of the land classes and soll 
groups forms 22 land types. The topography 
extends from level plain area, through gently 
rolling, to rough eroded canyon areas. The 
climate varies from sometimes well below 
zero winter temperatures to occasional desert 
heat extremes of 100 or more degrees. This 
diversification of land types, topography, and 
climate in a compact area provides an ideal 
location for a Federal agricultural regional 
research laboratory and experimental station. 

5. You have already been fully advised of 
disastrous effects on our potato industry 
by the interpretation by the inspection 
service that dark, discolored, slightly sunk- 
en areas” on potatoes that arrive in the 
various markets when shipped under ma- 
turity conditions, that with mutual knowl- 
edge and consent of buyer and shipper, per- 
mit the loading of potatoes with considerable 
percentages of “badly skinned” tubers having 
50 percent or more of the skin missing or 
feathered, is evidence of unsuitable shipping 
conditions. You have emphasized to the 
Department our recommendation that the 
terminal interpretation of suitable shipping 
conditions be liberalized on arrival inspec- 
tions after transit. 

It is generally considered that with State- 
Federal inspection available at practically 
all potato shipping points, that a certificate 
of inspection issued under State-Federal reg- 
ulations should be final determination of 
“suitable shipping“ condition, 

We have been favored by the United 
States Department of Agriculture by their 
arranging a meeting with industry repre- 
sentatives of our State on the evening of 
June 4, at the Pacific Power & Light Audi- 
torlum in Yakima, Both Mr. E. E. Conklin, 
Chief, Fresh Products Standardiaztion and 
Inspection Branch, and John J. Dimond, 
Acting Chief, Regulatory Branch of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, will be here. It 
is hoped that after full discussion we will 
have a meeting of minds and favorable ac- 
tion on our recommendation. Tou will re- 
ceive from us a full report of this meeting. 
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6. The present prospects are for a favorable 
potato production year with perhaps an- 
other surplus crop. We are advised that it is 
reasonably probable that a diversion program 
will again be initiated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to aid in with- 
holding an undesirable surplus from the 
fresh market. It is greatly to be desired 
that this pregram be effective June 15, 1957, 
in order that the intermediate crop be under 
its provision. Your assistance in bringing 
this recommendation to favorable conclusion 
is requested. 

In this connection, you will remember that 
we were criticized in Dr. Butz’ letter for not 
staying within our acreage guide. We are 
enclosing a production sheet from the office 
of the Bureau of Reclamation listing area 
production for the past 10 years. It is to be 
noted that if the new area of the Columbia 
Basin Project is deducted from our present 
total State acreage, we would have reduced 
our acreage almost 50 percent. We believe 
that new lands coming into production, 
farmed by new growers should have some 
consideration in programing acreage guldes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orts C. MOYER, 


Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Washington Potato and Onion 
Shippers Association, Inc. 


Potatoes in the State of Washington and 
on Columbia Basin project land, 1946 to 
1956, inclusive * 


State of Washington Columbia Basin 
project 


16, 055, 000 
16, 491, 000 


+ Recommended acrvage guide for 1957, 85 percent. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Relations 
With Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
vice chairman of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled Theodore 
Roosevelt: His Relations With Labor.” 
This material has been prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and is thoroughly 
documented. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ræconp, 
as follows: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: His RELATIONS WITH 
LABOR 

Theodore Roosevelt was "by nature a con- 
servative,“ wrote Hermann Hagedorn, (but) 
he recognized * * * that true conservatism 
demanded a just reappraisal of industrial 
and economic conditions, and prompt, fare 
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remedial action.“! One of the 
peculiarities of Roosevelt's career was that 
despite his conservative nature, his initial 
distrust and suspicion of the labor movement 
were gradually but steadily moderated until, 
toward the end of that career, he had become 
an ardent and outspoken champion of labor 
causes. 

In his first political post, New York State 
assemblyman, Roosevelt opposed almost 
every piece of legislation sponsored or fa- 
vored by the unions. He fought the move- 
ment to abolish convict contract labor. He 
opposed and helped defeat in 1882 bills to 
increase the wages of New York City laborers. 
He was hostile to the attempt to increase the 
salaries of New York City firemen and police? 
He opposed several measures to regulate and 
shorten hours of work. He thought that men 
who worked 14 and 16 hours a day were un- 
fortunate, but he “refused to countenance 
the sort of legislation which contemplated 
an interference with the rights of individual 
employers.”* In short, as he put it, he did 
not “pretend to have the interest of work- 
ingmen at heart.“ “ 

Reform, however, was always a major in- 
terest for Roosevelt and he made exceptions 
in his generally antilabor position when 
the problems of women, children, and public 
health were concerned. During the cam- 
paign by the New York labor and reform 
forces against conditions in the tenement 
house cigar manufacturing industry, Roose- 
velt was appointed to the legislature’s inves- 
tigating committee. “As a matter of fact,” 
he later wrote, “I had supposed I would be 
against the legislation * * * for the re- 
spectable people I knew were against 
it. * * * However, my first visits to the ten- 
ement-house districts in question made me 
feel that, whatever the theories might be, 
as a matter of practical commonsense I 
could not conscientiously vote for the ton- 
tinuance of the condition which I saw.“ “ 
Thereafter he vigorously supported bills to 
abolish tenement-house manufacturing, not 
because labor unions supported the legis- 
lation but almost despite that support. The 
law was a necessary “hygienic measure.” “ 
He told Governor Grover Cleveland, while 
pleading for the governor's approval for the 
legislation, that he was “opposed to most 
trade unlon measures. but this bill was an 
exception to the rule.“ 

As the Republican candidate for mayor 
of New York City in 1885, Roosevelt enjoyed 
the support of the most conservative ele- 
ments of the city. He ran third to Tam- 
many’s Abram S. Hewitt and to the candi- 
date of the labor movement, Henry George. 

Roosevelt was to change many of his ideas 
about labor, but he never gave up his vigor- 
ous opposition to labor violence. He was 
furious at the Haymarket rioters of 1886.“ 
As a member of the New York Police Board, 
he was zealous in efforts to quell violence. 
The New York Times commented, shortly 
after Roosevelt's appointment, that “for a 
mob, the force had neither fear nor favor, 
and for a mob of strikers it was pecullarly 
prompt and thorough“ To union leaders, 
Roosevelt asserted that he was “a strong be- 
lever in the rights of labor“ but that he was 
“all the more bound to see that lawlessness 
and disorder were put down, and that no 
rioter was permitted to masquerade under 
the guise of being a friend of labor.“ In 
1895 he wrote, “The reckless labor agitator 
who arouses the mob to riot and bloodshed 
is in the last analysis the most dangerous of 
the workingman's enemies. This man is a 
Teal peril; and so is his sympathizer, the 
legislator, who to catch votes denounces the 
judiciary and the military because they put 
down mobs.“ 11 

GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 

By the time he became Governor of New 
York, Roosevelt's views on labor causes had 
become quite favorable; and he pursued his 
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goals with his usual energy. About a third 
of his first message to the legislature he de- 
voted to a discussion of the need for better 
enforcement of existing labor legislation and 
the passage of rigid factory laws. Poor en- 
forcement he attributed, at least in part, to 
the fact that employees rarely complained 
“for fear of being discharged.” He recom- 
mended that the “enforcement of the entire 
body of legislation relating to labor be placed 
under the board of factory inspectors." * 
In addition, he announced plans to elimi- 
nate unlicensed employment bureaus, settle 
strikes with the ald of the bureau of media- 
tion and arbitration, improve the work of 
the bureau of labor statistics, and speed up 
the municipal courts’ handling of wage 
disputes.* 

In his second annual message to the legis- 
lature he devoted less space to labor. For the 
most part he pointed to the record of his 
first year. The only major recommendation 
he made was for the passage of an employers’ 
liability law," 

His record as governor in the field of labor 
legislation was impressive. Roosevelt worked 
vigorously to secure the passage of a sweat- 
shop law to make buildings used for manu- 
facturing purposes meet decent health 
standards in order to be licensed. He was 
convinced that “the uneconomic, unwhole- 
some, and un-American sweatshop system 
[must] disappear from our industrial life.” 1 
The legislature responded with a law pro- 
viding for additional factory inspectors, 
licensing of tenements in which manufac- 
turing was carried on, labeling of tenement- 
made goods, and the extension of the powers 
of the factory Inspector. Roosevelt's inter- 
est in this matter was so acute that, in 1900, 
he personally toured the tenement sweatshop 
districts to inspect for violations of the law, 
the first such visit by a Governor of New 
York. 

Although he failed to secure the enact- 
ment of an employers’ liability law, he did 
sign a mass of labor bills. Among the more 
important were those which required licenses 
for tenement house manufacturers, increases 
in the size and power of the factory inspec- 
tor, the creation of a tenement house com- 
mission whose findings resulted in much 
legislation to improve housing conditions, 
regulation of the working hours of women 
and children, the protection of women and 
children from dangerous machinery, bulld- 
ing equipment inspection for workers’ safety, 
amendment and extension of the mechanics’ 
lien laws, reduction of the hours of drug 
clerks, and provision for the prosecution of 
violators of the 8-hour law and prevail- 
ing rate of wages on State work. In addi- 
tion, he signed bills giving a salary increase 
to New York City public-school teachers, for 
the registration of laborers for municipal 
employment so that preference might be 
given according to the date of application, 


to amend the law requiring seats for women 


in factories to include waitresses in a hotel 
or restaurant, for the prosecution of labor 
law violators by district attorneys in any 
county on complaint of the factory inspec- 
tor, and for the publication of a quarterly 
bulletin on labor conditions.” 

Roosevelt failed to gain the legislature's 
consent to some of his proposals. Under 
pressure from retail merchants, the lawmak- 
ers refused to transfer the enforcement of 
the merchantile law of 1896, which regulated 
the work of women and chiidren in stores, 
from the New York City Board of Health to 
the State factory inspector. He was not 
able to obtain. State supervision of private 
employment agencies. And he vetoed a bill 
relating to safety appliances on scaffolding 
for the use of employees because it might 
have forced the use of a certain patented 
device by all builders." 

“I know we should work for humanity,” 
Roosevelt told the City Club in New York 
in 1899, “but I also know that it is danger- 
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ous to interfere with relations between em- 
ployer and employed.“ At first he was re- 
luctant to approve legislation regulating la- 
bor’s hours and wages, but he signed the law 
for an 8-hour workday and prevailing rate 
of wages on State work because, he sald, it 
was wise for the State to set a good exam- 
ple“ and because he regarded the general 
tendency toward an 8-hour day as “health- 
tal 

“I believe in shortening the hours of labor 
and I am happy to say that we have passed 
in New York State a very drastic 8-hour law 
for public employment,” he wrote. “It is the 
kind of progress which should be made very 
slowly and with caution.” 3 

Roosevelt was, of course, acutely conscious 
of the influence of labor leaders. One of 
the first things he did on arriving in Albany 
was to ask various labor leaders to come to 
see him. He sought a wide range of opinion 
on labor measures, conferring with national 
as well as local labor leaders, rival union 
groups, and intellectuals in the labor move- 
ment. He sympathized with labor's disap- 
pointment over the failure of the legislature 
to pass an employers’ lability law and did 
his best to secure its passage.“ 

Despite the achievements of his adminis- 
tration, Rocsevelt remained an object of 
suspicion to many labor men, chiefly because 
of his propensity for the use of troops in in- 
dustrial disturbances. The slightest threat 
of violence, and Roosevelt was ready to rush 
troops to the scene of the dispute. He did 
so in the Croton Dam strike, and was pre- 
pared to do so in the Buffalo grain shovelers 
strike and the New York City street railway 
strikes. The critics of this policy he ac- 
cused of truckling to the labor vote. 

In the opinion of one commentator, Roote- 
velt, as, Governor, had not reached the point 
where he was willing to accept organized 
labor as a bargaining power with rights 
equal to those of employers and govern- 
ment. He resented the persistent pressure 
which labor placed upon him and in his 
correspondence expressed disgust for labor's 
methods. He had hoped for the approval 
and admiration of trade-union men, but his 
best efforts falled to win appreclation.= 

PRESIDENT 

Still feeling his way in the Presidency, 
Roosevelt's first annual message to the Con- 
gress was essentially cautious in tone. He 
asked for, and later was granted, the creation 
of a Department of Commerce and Labor, 
He requested the maintenance of the tariff 
to protect labor and the reenaction of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. He asked for legisla- 
tion to do away with the competition of 
convict contract labor in the open labor 
market, to enforce the 8-hour law, to pro- 
tect women and children from excessive 
hours of labor, night work, and unsanitary 
conditions. He praised the efforts of labor 
unions, but cautioned that “the chief factor 
in the success of each man * * * must ever 
be the sum total of his own individual quali- 
ties and abilities.“ “ 

Implementing his policies, he tried to 
remedy the lax enforcement of the Federal 
8-hour law by Executive action, helped push 
through Congress laws improving working 
conditions of miners in the Territories, su- 
pervising employment agencies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and protecting street rall- 
way motormen and conductors in the Dis- 
triet. Also for the District, legislation was 
passed to safeguard factory employees 
against accidents and to control child labor. 
Roosevelt urged the Congress to pass a 
workmen's compensation law for the protec- 
tion of Government employees, but accepted 
a watered-down version of his original pro- 

He consoled himself with the 
thought that it was the best he could get 
and that at least it committed the Govern- 
ment to the right policy.“ Roosevelt also 
obtained legislation to improve railroad 
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enfety standards, and to regulate the num- 
ber of consecutive hours of duty for railroad 
workers.“ He urged the Congress, in later 
messages, to prohibit child labor throughout 
the Nation and particularly requested a 
model child-labor law for the District of 
Columbia.* When the Supreme Court de- 
clared unconstitutional the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act relating to common carriers, he 
Suggested that the Congress reenact the 
law to meet the objections of the Court. 
The most dramatic event concerning labor 
during Roosevelt’s Presidential tenure oc- 
curred during the coal strike of 1902. The 


striking miners, under the leadership of. 


John Mitchell and the United Mine Work- 
ers, were opposed by mine operators who 
refused to negotiate. George F. Baer, spokes- 
man for the operators, declared that “the 
rights and interests of the laboring man 
Will be protected and cared for—not by the 
labor agitators, but by the Christian men 
to whom God in His infinite wisdom has 
given control of the property interests of 
this country 

As the strike dragged on, a national coal 

shortage developed, and as conciliatory ges- 
tures emanated only from the union, public 
Sentiment began to swing to the miners. 
Roosevelt felt compelled to act (although 
there was great doubt as to his legal powers 
in the matter), both to protect the public 
interest and because he feared the political 
repercussions of a coal famine.” 

He called a conference of both parties at 
the White House. Mitchell offered to accept 
the findings of a commission to be appointed 
for the purpose of examining the union's 
complaints, but Baer bluntly refused. The 
8 ended in failure and the strike went 

n. 


Roosevelt now decided’ to intervene even 
more directly. He secretly drew up a plan 
whereby the Army would take over the mines 
and run them as receiver, The owners were 
indirectly notified of the President's inten- 
Uons and capitulated under this pressure. 
They requested the President to set up an 
arbitration commission. That body was 
duly appointed and granted the miners a 
10 percent Increase, reduced the working day 
to 8 and 9 hours for different types of work, 
and set up a special body to settle disputes 
arising during the 3 years the award was to 
be in effect.» 

The President did not hesitate to dis- 
Please labor leaders if he felt himself in the 
tight. Be later wrote: 

“If I were a factory employee, a workman 
on the railroads, or a wage earner of any 
Sort, I would undoubtedly join the union of 
my trade. I believe in the union and I 
believe that all men who are benefited by 
the union are morally bound to help to the 
extent of their power in the common inter- 
ests advanced by the union. Nevertheless, 

pective of whether a man should or 
Should not, and does or does not, join the 
union of his trade, all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of that man as an American 
and as a citizen should be safeguarded and 
Upheld by the law.“ = 
velt implemented this stand by rein- 
stating a Government printer who had been 
dismissed because he did not belong to the 
Union. The President resisted the protests 
or Gompers and other labor leaders on this 
Question, despite the impending presidential 
election of 1903. 
4 velt’s final thoughts on labor policy 
2 Probably best embodied in the Progres- 
ma garty's labor plank in 1912, These 
cluded: 
> Effective legislation to prevent industrial 
Accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, 
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involuntary unemployment, and other in- 
jurious effects incident to modern industry; 

The fixing of minimum safety and health 
standards for the various occupations, and 
the exercise of the public authority of State 
and Nation to maintain such standards; 

The prohibition of child labor; 

Minimum-wage standards for women; 

The prohibition of nightwork for women 
and the establishment of an 8-hour day for 
women and young persons; 

One day's rest in seven for all wage- 
workers; 

The 8-hour day in continuous 24-hour in- 
dustries: 

The abolition ot the convict contract labor 
system; 

Publicity as to wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of labor; 

Standards of compensation for death by 
industrial accidents and diseases which 
would transfer the burden of lost earnings 
from the families of working people to the 
industry, and thus to the community; 

The protection of home life against the 
hazards of sickness, irregular employment, 
and old age through the adoption of a system 
of social insurance adapted to American 
use. 
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The Dudget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “People and the Budget,” 
which appeared in the Florence (S. C.) 
Morning News on May 16, 1957, and 
which merits the attention of the 
country. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PEOPLE AND THE BUDGET 


We concur with President Eisenhower that 
the price of peace is high. We agree that 
we can weaken our defenses against the 
enemy only at our own peril, Foreign aid 
of some kind is an essential factor in Amer- 
ica's responsibility to this immensely com- 
plex world. “Good defense is not cheap.“ 
That is sound doctrine, 

But we do not agree that this country’s 
complex and wasteful bureaucracy is worth 
the cost. American Government is honey- 
combed with unnecessary bureaus and Fed- 
eral jobholders that spend Federal tax 
money with a lavishness that sickens. 

In his address to the people the President 
said that “no great reductions in it (the 
Federal budget) are possible unless Congress 
eliminates or curtails existing Federal pro- 
grams, or all of us demand less service from 
the Government.” 

‘The President vigorously defended defense 
spending and foreign aid. He is on sound 
ground when he takes the position that we 
must be willing to pay the cost of an ade- 
quate defense and that we must use Ameri- 
can influence through American aid to help 
correct economic conditions abroad that 
contribute to world unrest. 

There is, and we think happily, a ground 
swell for national economy. But the 
trouble is that that ground swell is in favor 
of economy so long as it doesn't strike 
home, And political spokesmen who trump- 
et for budget cutting aren't willing to take 
the political rap that comes from support- 
ing economy in an area affecting their con- 
stituents. 

The budget needs cutting. Not even in 
the field of defense spending and foreign aid 
is lavish spending of hard-earned tax dollars 
justified. Realistic spending administered 
with business efficiency should characterize 
every dollar spent for defense whether it be 
for the Military Establishment or as foreign 
aid. Freehanded spending abroad is un- 
fair to every American taxpayer. : 

But freehanded domestic spending is 
equally unfair. This administration thinks 
a $71,800,000,000 budget because 
that’s the only kind of budget capable of 
keeping up the spending habits to which 
Americans have become accustomed. We 
have looked to the Government so long that 
we've established the habit of being sub- 
sidized and we expect it. And taking the 
cue from the people, the Government has 
created a lavish and complex bureaucracy 
that spends money as if it were as plentiful as 
water after a Texas flood. We recall that 
several years ago the Federal Government 
spent $1,800 for the erection of four hand 
rails to the steps of the Florence post office, 
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Sometime, somewhere it must stop if we are 
to remain nationally solvent. But when it 
stops it will be because pressure from the 
people has demanded it—from people who are 
willing to accept Government economy in 
areas that affect themselves, 


Italian Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday I spoke at a gathering of the 
Calumet Chapter of the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Immigration which 
was held in the City Hall, Gary, Ind, 

On Monday, a Subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee under 
the chairmanship of Congressman 
Carnanan, held hearings in the First 
Congressional District of Indiana with 
the purpose of recording a cross section 
opinion of our Foreign Policy Program. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted at the meeting on Sun- 
day afternoon and submitted to the con- 
gressional subcommittee on Monday: 
RESOLUTION oF THE CALUMET CHAPTER OF THE 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN IMMIGRA- 

TION PASSED AT THE MKETING or Sam CHAP- 

TER, HELD Mar 19, 1957, uy Gary, IND. 

Whereas a congressional committee will 
hold hearings in Gary, Ind., to give the people 
of this region the opportunity to express 
their views on the question of foreign aid to 
foreign nations by our Federal Government; 


and 

Whereas it is our belief that the foreign 
aid given to our allied nations has brought 

remarkable results, both in their struggle to 

rebuild their economy and to rearm them- 
selves in order to give our Nation valid co- 
operation in stopping the spread of commu- 
nism in the different countries; and 

Whereas such foreign aid, when properly 
given, as it Is in the case of Italy under the 
able administration of the former Ambasga- 
dor, Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, brought very 
good results, both in the economy of the 
country and also in taking away from the 
communistic idea large masses of workers, 
who for years have been fed the idea of Amer- 
ican imperialism; and 

Whereas for the safety of our country we 
need the full cooperation of our allies in all 
fields; and 

Whereas our enemies point to our immi- 
gration laws as discriminatory to national 
minorities, and it is necessary to show that 
we are in good faith when we give aid: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Calumet Chapter of the 
American Committee on Italian Migration, 
That its members, who cover the entire Calu- 
met region of the State of Indiana, go on 
record as favoring the continuation of eco- 
nomical and financial aid to our allied na- 
tions, so that they can be in position to fully 
cooperate with the United States In contain- 
ing communism and attempt to make this 
world a better place to live; be it further 

Resolved, That our immigration laws be 
changed so as to remove from them the 
paui; discrimination to national minor- 

Sam BUSHEMT, 
President, 
Rocco V. SCHIRALLI, 
Secretary. 
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Law, To Survive, Must De Bloral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the contempt trial of Arthur 
Miller has not yet been decided, and 
regardless of its outcome, I believe the 
questions raised by John Steinbeck to be 
worthy of consideration and thought 
by all Members of Congress who must 
pass on questions of judgment such as 
these. I respectfully submit the article 
for the consideration of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

From Esquire for June 1957] 
THE TRIAL or ARTHUR MILLER 
(By John Steinbeck) 

The trial of Arthur Miller for contempt 
of Congress brings close to all of us one of 
the strangest and most frightening dilemmas 
that a people and a government has ever 
faced. It is not the first trial of its kind, 
nor will it in all probability be the last, 
But Arthur Miller is a writer—one of our 
very best. What has happened to him could 
happen to any writer; could happen to me. 
We are face to face with a problem by no 
means easy of solution. Is a puzzlement!“ 

No man knows what he might do in a 
given situation, and surely many men must 
wonder how they would act If they were in 
Arthur Miller's shoes. I wonder what I 
would do. 

Let me suppose that I were going to trial 
for contempt of Congress as he is. I might 
be thinking somewhat as follows: 

There is no doubt that Congress has the 
right, under the law, to ask me any ques- 
tion it wishes and to punish my refusal to 
answer with a contempt charge. The Con- 
gress has the right to do nearly anything 
concelyable. It has only to define a situa- 
tion or an action as a “clear and present 
danger“ to public safety, public morals, or 
public health. The selling or eating of 
mince ple could be made a crime if Con- 
gress determined that mince pie was a 
danger to public health—which it probably 
is. Since many parents raise their children 
badly, mother love could be defined as a 
danger to the general welfare. 


Surely, Congress has this right to ask me 
anything on any subject. The question is: 
Should the Congress take advantage of that 
right? 

Let us say that the congressional com- 
mittee feels that the Communist Party and 
many groups which have been linked with 
it—sometimes arbitrarlly—constitute a clear 
and present danger to the Nation. Now 
actually it is neither virtue nor good judg- 
ment on my part that has kept me from 
joining things. I am simply not a Joiner 
by nature. Outside of the Boy Scouts and 
the Episcopal choir. I have never had an im- 
pulse to belong to things. But suppose I 
had. And suppose I have admitted my asso- 
ciation with one or more of these groups 
posted as dangerous. As a writer, I must 
have been interested in everything, have felt 
it part of my profession to know and un- 
derstand all kinds of people and groups. 
Having admitted these associations, I am 
now asked by the committee to name in- 
dividuals I have seen at meetings of such 
groups. I hope my reasoning then would go 
as follows: 

The people I knew were not and are not, 
in my estimation, traitors to the Nation. If 
they were, I would turn them in instantly, 
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If I give names, it is reasonably certain that 
the persons named will be called up and 
questioned. In some cases they will lose 
their jobs, and in any case their reputations 
and standing in the community will suffer. 
And remember that these are persons who 
I honestly believe are innocent of any wrong- 
doing. Perhaps Ido not feel that I have that 
right; that to name them would not only 
be disloyal but actually immoral. The com- 
mittee then is asking me to commit an im- 
morality in the name of public virtue. 

If I agree, I have outraged one of our basic 
codes of conduct, and if I refuse I am guilty 
of contempt of Congress, sentenced to prison, 
and fined. One way outrages my sense of 
decency and the other brands me as a felon. 
And this brand does not fade out. 

Now suppose I have children, a little prop- 
erty, a stake in the community. The threat 
of the contempt charge jeopardizes every- 
thing I love. Suppose, from worry or cow- 
ardice, I agree to what is asked. My deep 
and wounding shame will be with me always. 

I cannot be reassured by the past perform- 
ance of the committee. Ihave read daily for 
a number of years the testimony of admitted 
liars and perjurers whose charges have been 
used to destroy the peace and happiness 
of people I do not know, and many of whom 
were destroyed without being tried. 

Which path am I to choose? Either way 
Tam caught, It may occur to me that a man 
who is disloyal to his friends could not be 
expected to be loyal to his country. You 
can't slice up morals. Our virtues begin at 
home. They do not change in a courtroom 
unless the pressure of fear is put upon us. 

But if I am caught between two horrors, 
so is the Congress caught. Law, to survive, 
must be moral. To force personal immoral- 
ity on a man, to wound his private virtue, 
undermines his public virtue. If the Com- 
mittee frightens me enough, it Is even pos- 
sible that I may make up things to satisfy 
the questioners. This has been known to 
happen. A law which is immoral does not 
survive and a government which condones 
or fosters immorality is truly in clear and 
present danger. 

The Congress had a perfect right to pass 
the Alien and Sedition Act, This law was 
repealed because of public revulsion, The 
Escaped Slave laws had to be removed be- 
cause the people of free States found them 
immoral. The Prohibition laws were so gen- 
erally flouted that all law suffered as a 
consequence, 

We have seen and been revolted by the 
Soviet Union's encouragement of spying and 
telling, children reporting their parents, 
wives informing on thelr husbands, In Hit- 
ler's Germany, it was considered patriotic to 
report your friends and relations to the au- 
thorities. And we in America have felt safe 
from and superior to these things. But are 
we 80 safe or superior? 

The men in Congress must be conscious of 
their terrible choice, Their legal right is 
clearly established, but should they not 
think of their moral responsibility also? In 
their attempts to save the Nation from at- 
tack, they could well undermine the deep 
personal morality which is the Nation’s final 
defense. The Congress is truly on trial along 
with Arthur Miller. 

Again let me change places with Arthur 
Miller. I have refused to name people, I 
am indicted, convicted, sent to prison. If 
the charge were murder or theft or extortion 

I would be subject to punishment, because 
I and all men know that these things are 
wrong. But if I am imprisoned for some- 
thing I have been taught from birth is @ 
good thing, then I go to jall with a deep 
sense of Injustice and the rings of that in- 
justice are bound to spread out like an in- 
fection. If I am brave enough to suffer for 
my principle, rather than to save myself by 
hurting other people I believe to be inno- 
cent, it seems to me that the law suffers 
more than I, and that contempt of the law 
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and of the Congress is a real contempt rather 
than a legalistic one. 

Under the law, Arthur Miller Is guilty. 
But he seems also to be brave. Congress 
feels that it must press the charge against 
him, to keep its prerogative alive. But can 
We not hope that our Representatives will in- 
Spect their dilemma? Respect for law can 
be kept high only if the law is respectable. 
There is & clear and present danger here, not 
to Arthur Miller, but to our changing and 
evolving way of life. 

If I were in Arthur Miller's shoes, I do not 
know what I would do, but I could wish, 
for myself and for my children, that I would 
be braye enough to fortify and defend my 
Private morality ashe has. I feel profoundiy 
thet our country is better served by in- 
dividual courage and morals than by the safe 
und public patriotism which Dr. Johnson 
Called the last refuge of scoundrels. 

My father was a great man, as any lucky 
man's father must be. He taught me rules 
I do not think are abrogated by our nervous 
and hysterical times. These laws have not 

n annulled; these rules of attitudes. He 
taught me—glory to God, honor to my family, 
loyalty to my friends, respect for the law, 
love of country, and instant and open revolt 
Against tyranny, whether it come from the 
bully in the schoolyard, the foreign dictator, 
or the local demagog. 

And it this be treason, gentlemen, make 
the most of it, 


Heroic Rescue in Surf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 


te umous consent to have printed in 
enti Appendix of the Recor» an article 
in ee “Man Swims to Rescue of Girl 
bordudertow. published in the Greens- 
pose (N. C.) Daily News. The article de- 
2 14 the heroic rescue in heavy surf of 
Dulles told Durham girl who was being 
€d out to sea by an undertow. 


5 being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ONE Howonep Yanns r Sonr—Man Swims To 

A OF GIRL IN UNDERTOW 
TLANTIC Brach, May 20.—Jimmy Thomp- 
swam. young father of Route 1, Mebane, 
Yesterdan than 100 yards in heavy surf 
girl be ay and rescued a 14-year-old Durham 
ing pulled out to sea by an undertow. 
Triple eee about 25, was fishing on the 
1 r Fishing Pier near here when he 

a at Shirley Holder was in trouble. 
beach re several hundred feet down the 
to shay aged in, and made his way back 
i Ow water with the girl. She was un- 
he . Artificial respiration revived her. 
treatm taken to Morehead City Hospital for 
pital ent of shock and exposure, The hos- 
nice} Said today that she was recovering 
y. 
mra 1 . mother and stepfather, Mr. and 
while 8 R. Reams, were fishing on the pier 
the 8 and aes went pastes e 
Scores of persons on the pier an 
beach saw the rescue. =! 


Rn Fort Macon Coast Guard Base a mile 
a ty as notined and sent a small boat on 


er pulled by a jeep. However, efforts 
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to launch the boat were unsuccessful, It 
kept getting swamped by heavy seas kicked 
up by stiff southwest winds and a falling 
tide. : 

“If ever a man deserves a medal for hero- 
ism, Thompson does, It was the greatest 
display of courage I ever saw,” said Barry 
West, manager of the pier, 


Bank Mergers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following excerpt from an address 
by Harry J. Harding, honorary presi- 
dent of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12th Federal Reserve District, 
and president of the First National Bank 
of Pleasanton, Pleasanton, Calif., at the 
annual convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association, at Miami, Fla., on 
April 27, 1957: 

So that we may have something to shoot 
at, let me suggest an addition to any bank 
merger bill, along the following lines: 

No merger shall be approved under this 
act, in cities of 10,000 or less population, 
when the result will be 2 or less banks located 
in the city in which the merging bank is 
located; nor in cities of more than 10,000 
population up to 25,000 population when 
the result will be 3 or less banks located in 
the city in which the merging bank is lo- 
cated; nor in cities of over 25,000 population 
to 100,000 population when the result will be 
4 or less banks located in the city in which 
the merging bank is located; nor in cities of 
over 100,000 population when the result will 
be 5 or less banks located in the city in which 
the merging bank is located. In each case, 
the population figures will be those of the 
last Federal census, 

Nor shall any merger be approved under 
this act when the result will be that the 
merging bank will hold more than 30 per- 
cent of the total banking deposits of the 
area in which the merging bank has offices. 

Let's kick this around for awhile. I don’t 
want you to say you are for this, or that you 
are opposed. I would like to have you think 
of the arguments both for and against such 
a proposal, so that we may carefully study 
them and weigh them. You may feel that 
the criteria specified in this suggestion are 
not realistic, but can you think of better 
yardsticks than the ones suggested. Do you 
think that we ought to have any yardsticks 
other than the discretion of some Federal 
agency? 

The yardsticks I have suggested are no 
more arbitrary than the existing require- 
ments as to the capital necegsary for the 
establishment of a new bank, or of a merg- 

bank. The prevention of undue concen- 
tration of banking control is just as much in 
the public interest as the limitations on the 
loans that a bank can make. As to the argu- 
ment that mergers should be left to the dis- 
cretion of a supervisory agency, this, in my 
opinion, could apply equally as well as to 
the capital requirements for a new bank, 

Let's not say it can't be done, but rather 
ask ourselves, should this be done? I am 
convinced that it is either a ceiling—or de- 
struction to our independent banking system. 
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One Hundred Million Dollars in Surplus 
Foods Sent to Needy by United States 
Religious Faith Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure to congratulate for their 
fine record of human service in their 
relief programs, the Catholic Relief 
Services, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, as well as the Church World 
Service, the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., and 
also the United Jewish Appeal, and the 
Synagogue Council of America. 

These agencies have achieved the high 
figure of $100 million in surplus foods 
sent to needy by United States religious 
faith groups, and handle 91.3 percent of 
all commodities distributed to hungry 
abroad by United States voluntary 
agencies. All United States voluntary 
agencies have joined in this magnificient 
evidence of the religious and humani- 
tarian activities of the good American 
people and their church and charitable 
organizations. 

American overseas relief agencies of 
the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths distributed more than 1,140 
million pounds of United States surplus 
foods free to destitute and hungry people 
abroad during the 9 months ended 
March 31, 1957. 

These supplies of America’s stocks of 
reserve foods—cheese, powdered milk, 
beans, corn, rice, wheat, cornmeal and 
flour—comprised more than 91 percent 
of all such surplus foods distributed by 
all American voluntary relief groups 
during the period. 

The overseas shipments by the reli- 
gious agencies had a total value of 
$99,895,942, 

Other surplus stocks similarly dis- 
tributed by nonreligious voluntary agen- 
cies amounted to 108 million pounds, 
with a value of $14,184,256. 

Of this, the largest amount—nearly 
101 million pounds valued at $13,294,899, 
or 8.09 percent of the total was dis- 
tributed by CARE—Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Everywhere, 
Inc. 

In addition, 61 million pounds of 
dried milk valued at $9,605,040 were dis- 
tributed through UNICEF—United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. 

This has been reported by the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York City, which is composed of 40 
agencies registered and recognized by 
the United States Government. The re- 
port is based upon data issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In all, the United States Commodity 
Credit Credit Corporation Corporation 
released 1,310 million pounds of food 
valued at $123,685,000 for free distribu- 
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tion overseas by voluntary agencies dur- 
ing the 9 months. 

During the same period, the CCC re- 
leased approximately 750 million pounds 
of surplus commodities for distribution 
to needy persons in America through 
various State welfare projects, institu- 
tional programs, and so forth. 

Operation of the overseas free food 
distribution by the religious faith groups 
was carried out in addition to their reg- 
ular, on-going, worldwide schedules of 
relief and rehabilitation through which 
contributed and purchased foods, 
clothing, bedding, medicines, and self- 
help supplies are furnished and through 
which are maintained continuing pro- 
grams of resettlement, constructive de- 
velopment, and assistance for refugees 
as well as support for orphanages and 
hospitals, tuberculosis, and other health 
projects. 

In the assisting of the United States 
surplus food distribution, the faith 
groups utilize the networks of their own 
voluntary relief personnel and that of 
associated religious agencies. 

Because of the highly voluntary nature 
of their assistance both here and abroad, 
religious faith leaders report, the faith 
agencies achieve an extremely high rate 
of distribution per dollar of cost, with 
much more than 200 pounds of food— 
in many cases more than 400 pounds— 
being given to relieve human misery for 
each dollar expended in their programs. 

Costs of the surplus operations of the 
religious faiths are defrayed by the vol- 
untary contributions of their members. 
In Protestant churches the contribu- 
tions are largely through the one great 
hour of sharing, united appeal, and the 
share our surplus programs, In the 
Roman Catholic Church the programs 
are implemented through the bishop's 
relief fund. The Jewish faith operates 
successfully their large programs 
through the emergency rescue fund of 
the United Jewish Appeal as well as 
other Jewish relief programs. These 
agencies have proven devoted, efficient, 
and highly effective, and are to be com- 
plimented on their heartwarming ap- 
proach to the problems of relief, refugees, 
and family aid and rehabilitation. 

Surplus commodity shipments by 
American voluntary agencies during the 
9 months—July 1, 1956, to March 31, 
1257—were: 


Total pounds; Dollar 
value 
RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 
American Friends Service 
Committee 6, 129, 220 $029, 641 
American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committees 8, 584, 700 559, 290 
Assomblies of God Forel 
Service Committee__._._.. 973, 000 96, 274 
Catholic relief services, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfure 
Conference 796, 892,300 | 65, 378, 021 
Church World Service. -| 249,855,366 | 23, 171. 056 
Hadassah... a 1, 40. 765 875, 137 
Lutheran World Relief. 72, 997, 047 9, 063, 114 
8 Central Co 644 
. 2. 103, 000 185, 
Unitarian Service Commit- 
1 a 377, 700 50,255 
World Relief Commission 916, 555 87, 510 
Total. I. 140, 302, 653 | 99, 505, 942 
a = 
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Total pounds] Dollar 
value 
SECULAR AGENCIES 
American Friends Austrian 

Oblldren eaa 824, 000 8111040 

American mission to Grecks. 471, 600 65, 957 
- American Korcan Founda- 

e — 240. 000 15, 576 
88S ( 100, 985, 145 13, 294, 899 
Foster Parents’ Plan for 

War Children 594, 110 73, S49 
International Rescue Com- 

U 720, 000 8. 300 
Iron Foundut ion 1. 092, 070 216, 658 
Rumanian Welfare 1, 170. 000 151, 206 
Tolstoy Foundation 90, 000 25, 200 
Uni Lithuanian Relief 

Fund of Amerſeaa 947, 000 00, 091 
Volunteer Border Rolle 295, 000 30, 260 
Russian Children's Welfare 

Soclety — — 72. 000 11. 160 

e 108, 205,925 | 14, 184,256 
Total, religious and | | 
secular agencies. . , 248, 508, 578 | 114, 080, 198 
United Nations Children's 
A 61, 948, 000 9, 605, 010 
W . 310, 476, 578 | 123, 685, 238 


Areas receiving United States ship- 
ments included Afghanistan, Algeria, 
Antigua, Austria, Bahama Islands, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, British Virgin Islands, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Dominica, Ecuador, 
Egypt, England, Ethiopia, Formosa, 
France, French Guiana, French West Af- 
rica, Gambia, Gaza, Germany, Goa, Gold 
Coast, Greece, Grenada, Guadaloupe, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Is- 
rael, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Kenya, Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Malay States, Malta, Martinique, 
Mexico, French Morocco, Nigeria, North 
Borneo, Nyasaland, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Is- 
lands, Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Helena, 
St. Vincent, San Salvador, Sarawak, 
Sierra Leone, Spain, Surinam, Syria, 
Thailand, Trieste, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Vietnam, Yugoslavia. 


Real Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass., on May 20, 1957: 

REAL BROTHERHOOD 

There was no segregation at the bottom 
of a 24-foot well excavation in Manorville, 
N. V., last Friday night. $ 

There was no question of any superiority 
of any race when Sam Woodson, a Negro 
construction worker, lifted 7-year-old Benny 
Hooper, white, from the sandy pit in which 
he had been trapped nearly 24 hours. 

On the same day when thousands of per- 
sons gathered before the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln in the famed Lincoln Memorial in 
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Washington, D. C., to pray for racial justice 
and civil rights legislation to protect Amer- 
ica's minorities, Sam Woodson was giving 
a dramatic demonstration that Negro and 
white man are brothers under the skin when 
emergency arises. 

Sam Woodson, a humble, God-fearing, 
prayerful man, risked his own life to bring 
the Hooper boy to safety and return him 
alive to his grief-stricken parents. 

There was no white council in that well 
pit. There was no talk of keeping the Ne- 
gro In his place. All that was wanted was 
a stout heart and strong arm to snatch a 
blue-eyed boy from death. 

Sam Woodson supplied both. 


With a prayer on his lips and trust in his 
Almighty God who made men of all races 
and colors, he effected a rescue while the 
whole Nation waited with bated breath. 

How Mr. Lincoln would have loved Sam 
Woodson, 


The Plywood Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “The Plight of Plywood,” 
which appeared in the Florence (S. C) 
Morning News on May 17, 1957. This 
outstanding newspaper is edited by Mr. 
James Rogers and is published by Mr. 
John O'Dowd. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE,PLIGHT or PLywoop 

“If, by some magic, a man could take steps 
200 feet long and were to walk across South 
Carolina with such strides, from the moun- 
tains of Oconee and Pickens Counties to the 
Coastal Plain, he would set foot down into 
forest with every other step. Over three- 
fifths of the surface of the State is covered 
with trees; about 62 acres out of every 100 are 
forest clad.” 


That is the opening statement in the 1957 
edition of South Carolina Forest Facts, pub- 
Ushed by the South Carolina Forest Indus- 
tries Committee in cooperation with Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc. 

Only in 10 of the State's 46 counties is the 
percentage of forested land less than 50 per- 
cent of the total land. Only one county in 
the Pee Dee—Marlboro, with 49.1—has less 
than 50 percent of the total land in forests. 

The wealth of our forest resources is still 
one of the cardinal virtues of our land. Yet 
the South Carolina coastal plain, in particu- 
lar, is in trouble forestwise. A principal in- 
dustry is the plywood industry. South Caro- 
lina hardwoods are among the best in the 
world. Yet plywood from South Carolina 
hardwoods must now face the competition of 
plywood from Japan where labor is so cheap 
that American manufacturers, paying a $1 
per hour minimum wage, are at a virtually 
impossible disadvantage. Here in the Pee 
Dee where the veneer and plywood industry 
has been a profitable industrial operation for 
many years, manufacturers are finding it 
more and more difficult to survive in the face 
of this foreign competition. 
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If we are to maintain the level of our forest 
wealth, it is imperative that legislative action 
be taken to control the competition which 
today is driving more and more domestic 
manufacturers of plywood out of business. 


Lawrence Sunday Sun in Eloquent Tribute 
to Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE .. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the late Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
will be enshrined in history, as one of the 
Outstanding national figures of the 20th 
century. 

He spent his talent and his strength to 
Protect the United States which he loved 
50 well, from its hidden enemies, 

In the course of his crusade to expose 
treason and subversion, he won an en- 
during place in the hearts of millions. 

Nowhere, outside of his home State, 
Was his popularity greater than it was 

Massachusetts, which embraced him 
4s if he were a native son. 

At the height of his meteoric career, 
When it seemed that he was fighting 
Singlehandedly against the compro- 
Misers, the people of Lawrence, Mass., 
opened a store on the city’s main street 

accommodate the thousands who came 
to sign the petitions documenting public 
support of his mission. 

Senator McCarthy will be honored in 
Memory, long after other leaders are for- 
gotten. 

As evidence of the esteem and affec- 
tion which he won during his vigilant 
and vigorous defense of our internal se- 
curity, I bring to you the following ap- 
Preciation of his public service. It is 
a thoughtful and inspiring editorial that 
appeared in the Lawrence Sunday Sun, 

Wrence, Mass., on May 19, 1957: 

In RETROSPECTION 
deas tumult and the shouting over the 
3 of Senator Joseph McCarthy have 
rest decd but today, as he lies in his final 
Saat people still speak of him, Perhaps it 
or 3 ot his eminence in the thoughts 
that eryone during his career—and now— 

5 although the name Joseph McCarthy 

no means an uncommon one, whenever 


it Was 8 
Poken everyone knew just which one 
was meant, foe wI 


Senator “Joe” 


Politi McCarthy was not just a 
Not cal figure. He was a great American, 

Pye was he a combat veteran of World 
fi II. but, after the war, he continued to 


ght with 
country all his gifts and powers for his 


He loved 


oh intensely all that was American. 
ae ae with equal intensity any person 
= cology designed to destroy America. 
8 pinks, and fellow-travelers who 
For ated our Government and Armed 
Witt attracted his special wrath, 
pry 55 the zeal of a crusader, he worked to 
entire em out from under their rocks. The 
5s Nation should be grateful to him 
ke lira, memory for the degree of success 
cloak Ted in that effort in spite of the 
Which a -dagger atmosphere in high places 
sought to, and in many instances did, 
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prevent him from tearing the masks from 
enemies of this country. 

The worth of Senator McCarthy's service 
to the United States cannot be adequately 
appraised even today. Only time and the 
accumulation of the tomes of history will 
accomplish that. 

He made enemies. Anyone who fights for 
the right attracts the condemnation of those 
who are affected by his actions. His enemies 
were furtive and bitter. Abuses were piled 
upon him, He was constantly under attack 
and much of this malediction came not only 
from the Communists but their friends and 
protectors in high positions in Government. 

Little wonder that, in his nerve-wracking 
struggle to protect his country and defend 
himself, his health was affected to the ulti- 
mate. x 

Joe McCarthy, as surely as any man who 
died on the battlefield, gave his life for the 
land he loved. He went down fighting for 
freedom and justice for every one of us. 

It will take a long time to find a person 
equally as patriotic and militant to replace 
him, His life has ended, but the work he 
did so nobly should be perpetuated and the 
enemies of our country everywhere run down 
and ferretted out with the same sublime 
fervor as was applied to that task by this 
truly great American, 


Schools Come First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald. 

I heartily agree with the editor that 
the urgent need for new buildings for 
schoolchildren is as important as the 
doubtful need for new office buildings for 
the Members of Congress. 

SCHOOLS Come FIRST 

The House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee has fortultously recommended a 6-year 
program of Federal aid to school construc- 
tion at the rate of $300 million a year. This 
is a little less than the sum requested by 
the President. Nevertheless, it is a consider- 
able amount of money and, quite apart from 
the other arguments about Federal school 
aid, it may invite some scrutiny from econ- 
omy-minded Members of Congress. 

A comparison is hence in order. The 
House of Representatives is planning a new 
office building for its Members, in addition 
to the two now in use, at a cost of roughly 
$100 million. The Senate has a new build- 
ing already underway at a cost of $20 mil- 
lion, excluding the cost of new tunnels to 
connect it with the Capitol. 

Now, we do not in the least suggest that 
these new congressional buildings are not 
desirable. Congress has not been overly gen- 
erous in providing office space for its Mem- 
bers. These buildings are neeged, just as 
new schoolrooms are needed. But, as a mat- 
ter of priority, Members might have a little 
trouble explaining things to their constitu- 
ents if congressional needs were met while 
school needs were not. 

There has been no recent increase in the 
number of Senators and Representatives; 
and none is anticipated unless or until Ha- 
wall and Alaska are granted statehood. This 
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is in marked contrast to the school situation, 
The school-age population of the United 
States has increased mightily during the past 
decade and will continue to increase for 
some years to come; right now, in fact, the 
public schools are overflowing with about 
2% million children above their capacity. 
Denied classrooms, these children will be 
denied the opportunity for adequate educa- 
tion. When the question of additional 
rooms is considered, schoolrooms ought to 
come first, 


Congress Did Not Intend Atomic Energy 
Commission To Be Chorus of “Yes” 
Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
enclose herewith an editorial from Tues- . 
day's Washington Post and Times Herald 
with which I wholeheartedly agree: 

DISSENT ON THE AEC 

Tt seems fairly obvious from the tenor of 
President Eisenhower's remark at a recent 
news conference that he is not thinking of 
reappointing Thomas E. Murray to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is in some 
way unfortunate, because Mr. Murray has 
made extremely valuable contributions in 
emphasizing the importance of small nu- 
clear weapon development as well as in ques- 
tioning assumptions of the Commission ma- 
jority. Mr. Murray, whose term expires on 
June 30, is the only Democrat now on the 
Commission and the only remaining member 
who antedates the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 


Possibly the President has been persuaded 
that Mr. Murray’s views have become so 
polarized“as to make him a factor for dis- 
harmony on the AEC. There might be some 
point to this if it were at the 
same time that the opposite pole is repre- 
sented by the Commission Chairman, Lewis 
Strauss, who also wears a second hat as spe- 
cial assistant to the President on atomic 
energy matters and hence tends to dominate 
the Commission. Messrs. Strauss and Murray 
are frequently if not perpetually at odds; and 
often Mr. Murray has been treated virtually 
as a pariah. 

Structurally, the dual status which Mr. 
Strauss occupies is a monstrosity. It places 
him in a privileged position and results in 
the denial to his colleagues of information 
important to their work and decisions; it 
also tends to undermine the coequal status 
among the five Commissioners which Con- 
gress prescribed when it established the 
AEC. No one can doubt Mr. Strauss’ dedi- 
cation; and despite frequent past Uisagree- 
ments we think he currently is doing a good 
job of appealing for ratification of the treaty 
for the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(although Mr. Murray, who also supports 
the treaty, testified yesterday that he had 
not been consulted on the AEC decision). 
Particularly because of Mr. Strauss’ domi- 
nant position, however, it is extraordinarily 
important to insure that other views will 
obtain adequate representation. Indeed, 
this has much to do with the recruitment 
of capable men for AEC positions. 

Whether or not Mr, Murray is reappointed, 
rounded discussion and dissent have an 
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essential function in the management of 
the atomic energy program. The Atomic 
Energy Commission handles billions of dol- 
lars of public funds and determines policies 
that have a vital bearing on the lives of 
Americans. A slavish harmony on the AEC 
would be undesirable and even dangerous, 
and we trust that the President will have 
this in mind when he considers Mr. Murray’s 
position as well as the still unfilled vacancy 
left by the death of the late Dr. John Von 
Neumann in February, Congress never in- 
tended the Atomic Energy Commission to 
be either a one-man show or a chorus of 
yes-men, 


Arms to Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Record on 
May 16, 1957: 

ARMs To Trro 


The decision of the administration to re- 
sume shipment of weapons, including 215 
jets, to Yugoslavia is clearly a calculated 
risk based on considerations of the realities 
of today, as opposed to the realities of last 
fall when the shipments were stopped. 

It is a risk President Eisenhower has 
taken in the certain knowledge of an erup- 
tion of criticlsm in Congress and elsewhere. 
He could not have taken it lightly. It must 
have been based on information, not pub- 
licly available in the detail to which it is to 
him, that conditions in Yugoslavia warrant 
the gamble, 

This newspaper does not like Yugoslavia’s 
Tito. He is a Communist dictator. In fact, 
we were in the forefront of the movement 
last year to stop the arms shipments at the 
time Tito was snuggling up to the Kremlin 
and vice versa. We have been given to 
understand our influence helped stop them. 

Since then there have been indications 
that Belgrade has moved sharply away from 
Moscow. We do not have the information 
to support the State Department's an- 
nouncement that “intervening events have 
confirmed the President's basic finding that 
Yugoslavia is and firmly intends to remain 
independent.” But we must assume the 
President has. 

There are two other things to bear in 
mind. One is the shipments will be extend- 
ed over the next few years “at a more modest 
rate than originally planned.” The other 
is that the weapons are types “procured 
under programs drawn up in past years,“ 
and halted last October. Hence they cannot 
be new jets or the latest equipment of any 

As in all risks there is an element of 
danger. It would be equally dangerous in 
waging the cold war to permit a situation 
that prevailed last year to govern a decision 
now. It is from this perspective that we 
shall watch how the President's risk develops. 

Speaking of risks, there would have been 
none whatever if the administration had sent 
those jets to strengthen our men and the 
ROK forces in South Korea. At his Tues- 
day press conference, Secretary Dulles said 
the administration is considering doing 
something to replace the obsolete equip- 
ment in Korea. This consideration has been 
dragging and dragging far too long. 
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Tribute to Hon. Earl W. Jimerson, Presi- 
dent, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day night, May 19, in New York City, 
the Honorable Earl W. Jimerson, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, was guest of honor at a testimonial 
dinner attended by over 700 leaders of 
labor and supporters of the new State of 
Israel. 

The large assembly paid tribute to the 
native of my home community of East 
St. Louis, and praised him as a great 
humanitarian and labor leader, who had 
contributed immeasurably over the years 
to the welfare of hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens and through all 
these years put above everything else 
emphasis upon recognition of the mi- 
norities. 

I have known Earl Jimerson through 
my entire life. He was a leader in his 
home community before going on to 
higher positions in a labor of love— 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America. He 
has brought honor and credit to his 
organization and has set a high stand- 
ard of moral leadership. His long years 
of service in his organization through 
most of which he held the roll of leader 
are marked with integrity and honesty. 
His reputation for fine character and 
fair dealing is recognized not only among 
his associates in his organization work 
but by the leaders of industry, which 
are serviced by the members of his or- 
ganization. 

I am happy also to note that at this 
affair in New York last Sunday evening, 
Mrs. Jimerson was also honored and 
shared the tributes which were heaped 
upon her husband, 

I was most happy to see this deserved 
recognition come to my fellow towns- 
man and to my personal friend. This 
feeling is shared by every resident of 
the East St. Louis area, who has been 
privileged to know Earl Jimerson. 

I include herewith an account of the 
testimonial written by Mr. Tom Duffy, 
editor of the East St. Louis (III.) Journal, 
which appeared in that newspaper on 
Monday, May 20, 1957: 

Seven Hunprep AND Firry Honor EARL 
JIMERSON AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


(By Tom Duffy) 


Seven hundred and fifty leaders of labor 


and supporters of the new State of Israel paid 
tribute Sunday night to Earl W. Jimerson, an 
East St. Louis native who rose from the job 
of butcher in a grocery store to the presi- 
dency of one of the largest labor unions in 
the Nation. 

Jimerson was the guest of honor at a 
testimonial dinner sponsored by the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America which he has headed since 
1942, management of meat, fur and leather 
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industries of the Nation, and leaders in the 
drive to raise money for the State of Israel. 
At the dinner held in the Hotel Commodore 
here, it was announced that through the 
efforts of Jimerson, personally, and the union 
as a group, more than $750,000 had been 
raised for Israel and the ultimate total is 
expected to exceed $1 million, 


EMPHASIS ON MINORITIES 


Jimerson was lauded as a great humani- 
tarian and a labor leader who put above 
everything else emphasis upon recognition of 
the minorities in the United States. 

Among the speakers paying tribute to him 
were Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer 
of Amalgamated Meat Cutters; William 
L. McFetridge, vice president of the AFL-CIO 
and president of the AFL Building Service 
International Union; Nick Kenny of the New 
York Daily Mirror who wrote the new state 
song of Israel; Col. Robert Henriques, of Lon- 
don, England, author of the book 100 Hours 
to Suez, and Joseph Kaufman, chairman of 
the Meat Producers Council of New York. 

Among others at the dinner were Carmine 
DeSaplo, secretary of the State of New York 
and the current leader of Tammany Hall; 
J. Raymond McGovern, former comptroller 
of the State of New York under Governor 
Dewey; Judge Charles F. Murphy of the New 
York Appellate Division, and various other 
eastern officials. 

UNION VEEP WAS CHAIRMAN 


Chairman of the dinner was Max Block, 
New York, vice president of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters, and the toastmaster 
was Maxwell C. Rabbock, editor of the Trade 
Union Courier of New York. 

The theme of the testimonial not only 
was a tribute to Jimerson for his work in 
raising money for Israel, but a defense of 
labor as generally responsible for progress 
in the United States despite the current 
scandals unveiled in Washington and a rigid 
labor front-line support for the State of 
Israel. 

Sharing the honors heaped upon Jimerson 
Sunday night was his wife, Mrs. Frances 
Jimerson, who was described by the speakers 
as the “first lady of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Jimerson maintain their 
home at 760 Vogel Place, East St. Louis, 
although Jimerson’s offices are located in 
Chicago. The Jimersons frequently com- 
mute between Chicago and East St, Louls. 

Jimerson has been active in the butchers 
union since the union began organization 
work in East St. Louis prior to World War I. 
He was elected to his 15th term as president 
of the international union last June. 

A 66% million cooperative apartment 
project in New York City has been named 
in honor of Jimerson. The project, spon- 
sored by the union, is under construction. 


Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled Who's to Blame?” which 
appeared in the Bamberg (S. C.) Herald 
on May 16, 1953. This paper is one of 
our best edited and most attractive week- 
ly newspapers in South Carolina. The 
editorial was written by Mr. Lewis Brab- 
ham, the editor of the Herald. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHo's To BLAME? 

Senator Brrp, the “watchdog” of the Treas- 
ury says the people back home have it in 
their power to force Congress to cut the 
President's massive $72 billion budget for 
next year. It is quite true that not all of the 
blame rests on your Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

The people have come to look upon their 
Representatives in Congress as potential 
money-getters for their States. Whenever 
a matter comes up involving some millions 
for a State, the State's Representatives in 
Congress are expected to work to get the 
cash. 

The average taxpayers want economy in 
Government; they want lower taxes, but 
when a pet project in which they are inter- 
ested comes up they still want the money. 
The plea for economy applies usually to the 
other fellow, 

Of course, you can't blame them when the 
money is being handed out with a shovel. 
They figure that if they don't get theirs 
Somebody else will, and they are just about 
right. But when we begin to cut on a na- 
tional scale, the cuts have to start with 
somebody's pet project, and there the trouble 
begins 


Senator Byrn is a big man of national 
stature. He has been known to decline proj- 
ects which would have meant millions for 
his State of Virginia, But, by and large, the 
Voters don’t see eye to eye with him on such 
Matters. “Our project calls for only a few 
Millions, only a drop in the bucket,” they 
argue, and they are entirely correct, except 
that when you multiply one project by the 
tens of thousands all over the country, you 
come up with a $72 billion budget. 


Goshen News Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
A mifme pride that I call the attention 
my colleagues to the fact that one of 
j © most coveted honors in the field of 
un nalin has been won by a newspaper 
In the Third Congressional District of 
N diana. The newspaper is the Goshen 
ews, of ‘Goshen, Ind., and the award 
Was ‘the 1957 Ayer cup for excellence in 
Phy, makeup, and printing. 
ike! Goshen News was chosen by the 
1 dges for this great honor in competi- 
on with 823 other newspapers of all 
Pros in the United States. Of particu- 
k note is the fact that the News, with 
circulation of only 7,745, is the smallest 
per ever to have won the Ayer cup. 
omer leave to extend my remarks in 
e Recorp, I would like to include a 


letter 

wit ll, publisher of the News, together 
h an article by R. C. Lehman, manag- 

ing editor, which appeared in that news- 

paper under date of May 15, 1957: 

NGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
3 D. C., May 11, 1957. 


of congratulations to Frank L. 


Mr. Franx 
Publisher, Goshen News, 


Goshen, Ind. 
Dran Bop: : 
and ny was with extreme pleasure 


I read of the award of the 


„ 
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N. W. Ayer cup to the Goshen News for.ex- 
cellence in typography. It is my understand- 
ing that you won this award in competition 
with 823 other newspapers in the United 
States. 

Please extend to your staff my congratula- 
tions upon winning this award and bringing 
this great honor and distinction of the news- 
paper publishing world to the Third Dis- 
trict of Indiana. 

Kindest personal regards to you and the 
Goshen News family. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Jay Nnrrz, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRATULATORY EXPRESSIONS POUR IN TO THE 
News ron WINNING AYER AWARD 
(By R. C. Lehman) 

Ever since announcement was made a 
month ago of the awarding of the Ayer Cup 
for excellence in typography, makeup, and 
printing to The Goshen News, messages of 
congratuations have poured into The News 
office. They have come from every part of the 
country, from Maine to Texas and from 
Alaska to Florida. They have come largely 
from the publishers of other newspapers— 
professionals of the craft whose praise is es- 
pecially sweet to our ears—but they have 
also come from representatives of every facet 
of the printing trade, from public officials, 
and from friends who have no connection at 
all with the industry. 

There have been so far well over a hundred 
formal letters and telegrams in addition to 
the countless telephone calls and personal 
congratulations. They have come from some 
of the biggest newspapers in the Nation and 
from some of the smallest, from papers far 
away and from our neighbors here in 
Indiana. The volume of messages has been 
so great and the value and significance of the 
award has been so stressed in them that even 
we here at The News, who were really over- 
whelmed at receiving the award, are only 
now beginning to realize how truly great a 
distinction has been conferred on The News. 
The News was chosen in competition with 
823 other daily English language newspapers 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadephia, as be- 
ing the best, regardless of size, in typogra- 
phy, makeup, and printing. In other words 
The News was chosen as making the best 
appearance to the eye of any of the entries, 
which included many if not most of the 
largest newspapers published in this country. 

ACCOUNTS OF AWARD 


Many newspapers carried extensive ac- 
counts of the awards. The Christian Science 
Monitor was one which. published a long 
account, together with a two-column 6-inch 
reproduction of the front page of the win- 
ning issue of The News and a history of the 
paper. The Monitor itself received third 
honorable mention for papers in its class of 
over 50,000 circulation. The News circula- 
tion is 7,745, and is the smallest newspaper 
ever to have received the top award. The 
Monitor was among those who sent a mes- 
sage of congratulations to The News. 

Among other newspapers heard from were 
the New York Daily News, which has the 
largest circulation of any newspaper on this 
continent. Robert G. Shand, managing edi- 
tor, sent his congratulations. And sepa- 
rately, from the White House correspondent 
of this same newspaper, Francis M. Stephen- 
son, a onetime resident of Goshen and well 
known here, came another letter which said: 
“You not only put out a good looking paper 
from a typographical side but you publish 
one of the newsiest papers.” 

From closer at home was à letter from 
Philip Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune, ex- 
tending congratulations, and another from 
Quentin P. Gore of the Chicago Sun-Times 
who said “It is a notable achievement.” 
Barry Bingham of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville’ Times, said: “I 
feel sure that you must share my conviction 
that no newspaper can achieve maximum 
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effectiveness unless its appearance makes an 
appeal to the eye of the reader. Your success 
in this direction in a community the size of 
Goshen is really outstanding.” 


FROM FAR NORTH 

From Sitka, Alaska, came a letter from 
Franklin R. Hoff of radio station KSEW ask- 
ing for a tape recording of an interview on 
the subject, stating that we would not only 
broadcast this on KSEW but also send it to 
the four stations on the Midnight Sun net- 
work and the Northern Light Broadcasting 
Co. at Cordova. This must have been a great 
moment for the man who is responsible for 
the makeup that won the prize.” 

Franklin D. Schurz, editor and publisher of 
the South Bend Tribune, wrote: “I think you 
have an excellent newspaper and I am sure 
that it will continue to improve and grow 
in the future.” From the same newspaper 
also came congratulations from Paul Neville. 

W. L. White, of the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette, another famous newspaper, has 
asked for a copy of the prize-winning issue, 
and Charles Reynolds, news editor of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, who aleo 
has an Elkhart County connection, wrote: 
“It made me proud of my home area. I 
showed several issues of your paper to var- 
ious people on our staff here and they agreed 
that you put out a neat, distinctive paper.” 
Mr. Reynolds is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Reynolds, of New Paris, and his wife is the 
former Frances Beck, of Goshen, 

Some writers hinted a little wryly but good 
naturedly of feelings of jealously or envy. 
A. W. McCall, editor of the Daily Tribune at 
Grand Haven, Mich., a friend of the pub- 
lisher of the News, wrote, “I thought you 
were going to bring your foremen up to this 
area sometime (to see how the Tribune op- 
erated.) Maybe it would be better if we 
came down to see you.” Malcolm Bauer, 
associate editor of the Oregonian, at Port- 
land, Oreg., wrote, “Congratulations on your 
winning the Ayer award. You have our re- 
spect and envy.” Dale Stafford, editor of 
the Daily News at Greenville, Mich., sald, 
“For years I have been entering newspapers 
and to date I haven't received an honorable 
mention, so I know how difficult it is to get 
the prize.“ John Stingle, of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, wrote, “Congratulations on your 
achievement from one of the losers,” and a 
communication from the Manchester Eve- 
ning Herald, Manchester, Conn., is signed 
“Jealously, Louis Mandell, news editor.” 

LETTER FROM GOVERNOR 

Harold W. Handley, Governor of Indiana, 
wrote to the editor of the News that “It is 
with a great deal of pride I read that an 
Indiana newspaper, the Goshen News, has 
been awarded the coveted Ayer Cup for 
typographical excellence. Please convey my 
heartiest congratulations to all members of 
the News family for the vital part each has 
played in bringing national recognition not 
only to your newspaper but to the com- 
munity and State it so proudly represents.” 

Another letter of congratulations also 
came from F. Jay Nrmrrz, the Indiana Third 
District's Representative in Congress. 


The Communist Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Real Harm,” from 
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the New York Journal-American of May 
15, 1957. The editorial deals with the 
trial of alleged Communists. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAL Harm 


In some recent decisions involving Com- 
munists in this country, the Supreme Court 
has been engaging in legal calisthenics, con- 
sisting chiefly of bending over backwards. 

The Court would call this a lay opinion, 
meaning we are not attorneys versed in the 
subtleties of law. Conceded. But we're 
pretty well read up on the subtleties and 
dangers of the Communist conspiracy, and 
we're fed up with decisions that strain at 
technicalities. 

By a 6-2 finding Monday, the Court or- 
dered a new trial for two men and a woman 
under prison sentence for hiding a convicted 
Communist leader in a mountain cabin in 
California. 

After FBI agents closed in, with search 
warrants for two of the persons, they took 
with them articles they found there. The 
stuff was carefully inventoried. It consisted 
of such things as pipe cleaners, salve for 
athlete's foot, a nightgown, and a pair of 
dungarees. 

Because the material was transported to 
San Francisco, the majority of the Court held 
it constituted “illegal seizure” and ordered a 
new trial. 

The two dissenters, Justices Harold H. 
Burton and Tom C. Clark, held to the belief 
that if any items actually admitted into 
evidence were illegally seized, “their effect 
should be governed by the rule of harmless 
error since there was ample evidence of guilt 
otherwise.” 

Maybe, on second thought, ours is not an 
amateur’s opinion after all, particularly 
when you compare the technicality of a 
“harmless error“ against the immeasurable 
harm this country invites by softening our 
defenses against the Communist conspiracy. 

There was an expression used in the last 
war, “giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” 
We never saw a more fitting example than 
in this type of decision. 

And, of course, the taxpayers will foot the 
bill for the new trial. 


Foreign Aid Hearings at Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee conducted one day of hear- 
ings on the mutual aid program yester- 
day at Gary, Ind. Forty-two witnesses 
testified. The following is testimony of 
H. B. Snyder, publisher of the Gary Post 
Tribune: 


Our INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


T think we all agree that American secu- 
rity has more meaning to us, all of us, than 
any other problem. Our differences seem to 
be based on the way we see it. There are 
still a few stone age people who think we 
can be safe merely by retreating behind our 
oceans and letting the world go hang. 

BS rag ded 5 minds are probed 

very few stone people left. 
Even those who insist on enttitg the budget 
to bedrock usually think it can be done 
without danger to Americans, while many of 
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them will, if pressed, admit that we cannot 
be quite safe if we make no effort toward 
responsible world leadership. 

Unfortunately, we are in one of those 
periods when for the moment a lesser prob- 
lem has been substituted for the major one, 
Without understanding the implications 
men are saying that money is more valuable 
than national security. Of course, they 
know better. 

Unquestionably, the rising budget is a 
problem of the most serious consequences. 
Actually there is a limit somewhere beyond 
which a free government cannot go in tak- 
ing the income of its free citizens. I don't 
know where that limit is, and I think no one 
else does, 

But the fact there is a limit indicates the 
utmost effort must be made, not only by 
government but by the people themselves, to 
hold down governmental costs. Those costs 
are too high for our domestic well-being, 
but no cost is too high if it prevents war. 

It would be easy for any of us to say what 
should or should not be done if we knew 
what would or would not lead to war. But no 
one knows. No one can know. And even if 
someone did he has no means of doing 
anything about it. Only the Government 
can lead and only the executive department 
of the Government can get all the available 
facts and frame a policy of procedure. 

Americans have always acted under that 
belief even if they did not quite understand 
why. Politics shall not go beyond the 
water's edge is an old American belief. We 
have realized our interests require a single 
program under one leadership in interna- 
tional affairs. And we are no different from 
other nations. 4 

What then should our policy bé about 
those relations? It should be to follow the 
leader who alone can speak for all of us. It 
should be to provide him the money he says 
he needs to carry out the program he thinks 
will give us security—or as much security as 
can be obtained. 

I spend a great deal of time reading about 
international relations, and I'll admit I don't 
know how much we should spend nor how 
we should spend it. I don't have the 
knowledge of the President, and neither does 
anyone else outside of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

I don't agree with some of the acts of our 
leaders. Recently, I am afraid, we have made 
some serious mistakes, but all leaders make 
mistakes, and we can only hope they will be 
able to retrieve their losses, if they really 
turn out to be losses. But I don't see how we 
can have any hope for the future if each 
one of us tries to go his own way, particularly 
if we are misled by a momentary hysteria 
about money. Let me say the hysteria has 
a sound basis but that is no reason for not 
seeing it for what it is. 


I have no doubt whatever that American 
security is tled up with world security. We 
are not living alone, and we never can live 
alone. To some extent we are our brothers’ 
keepers, chiefly because if we are not, some 
wild men will take over the job, and they will 
cease being our brothers, in fact become 
dangerous enemies. We have too many 
enemies in the world now. We cannot af- 
ford to create others through simple neglect 
or through a false fear of bankrupting our- 
selves. 

I realize one should be careful in support- 
ing careless expenditures of public funds. 
Waste of public money is a crime against the 
individual, society, and Government. Every 
wasteful dollar should be squeezed out of 
the budget. The Hoover Commission re- 
forms should be carried through completely. 
The Defense Department should be investi- 
gated by an American “royal” commission of 
the highest caliber in order to assure civil- 
jans that our military services are not com- 
peting against each other to their and our 
detriment and that the admirals and gen- 
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erals do know the value of a dollar, an idea 
that is subject to general civilian disbelief. 

Furthermore, we should be sure that this 
Department which some people thing is 
spending us ragged is not fighting the last 
war and has a sound doctrine fitting the 
needs of the day and a program of develop- 
ment that will carry out the doctrine. Too 
many battles and wars have been lost because 
the generals or the politicians above the gen- 
erals have failed to understand what they 
were preparing for. If we want to saye 
money, why not attack the problem where 
the money is thickest? If we intend to save 
our country, why not be sure we have a De- 
fense Department that understands the 
thinking, strategy, and tactics of today’s 
problems and today’s and tomorrow's 
weapons? 

Finally, why not attack pork, not the pork 
on the hoof but that in the barrel? With 
so many special-interest snouts in the 
trough, it is no wonder the trough is nearly 
empty. All of us need to put first things 
first, and never has this fact been more cer- 
tain than in this atomic age, Either we use 
our brains or we perish, 


The Need for Schoolhouses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled The Pot Calls 
the Kettle Black,” from the Boulder, 
Colo., Daily Camera of May 18, 1957. 
It deals with the question of the need 
for schoolrooms and schoolhouses. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Pot CALLS THE KETTLE BLACK 
Tn an effort to put facts on school construc- 


tion needs before the public, we have occa- 


sionally quoted figures compiled by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, along 
with statistics from numerous other sources. 
Most of the chamber's statistics have been 
based on official figures of the United States 
Office of Education. 

Despite this fact, the chamber's compila- 
tions on classroom needs compared with 
classroom construction have been disputed 
by proponents of Federal aid for education. 
Latest dissent coming to our attention ap- 
pears in the May issue of the NEA (National 
Education Association) Journal. On pages 
322-325 of that issue the chamber is accused 
of statistical manipulations. 

The NEA Journal reproduces a chamber of 
commerce chart showing that clasrooms con- 
structed in the past 10 years greatly out- 
stripped enrollment increases. The chart 
shows that increased enrollment required 
290,000 new classrooms and 470,000 were ac- 
tually constructed. The magazine says the 
chart is misleading because it overlooks three 
major factors—backlog: the number of need- 
ed classrooms, as yet unbuilt; replacement: 
need to replace obsolete, hazardous, damaged, 
and destroyed structures; and overcrowding. 

It looks to us like a case of the pot calling 
the kettle black. Here is what the NEA 
Journal overlooks in its attack on chamber 
statistics: 

From the reproduced chart the Journal 
omits this line which appears on the origi- 
nal: “Source: Figures on school construction 
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and school enrollment— United States Office 
of Education.” 

The Journal overlooks the chamber's ob- 
servation regarding its chart and the dif- 
ference between 290,000 classrooms needed 
by increased enrollment and 470,000 class=- 
rooms built: “It should be recognized that 
this overage was used to absorb accumulated 
shortages left over from the depression and 
war years, and to replace obsolete buildings.” 

While it is somewhat disturbing to see so 
Tevered a publication as the NEA Journal 
attempting to prove the chamber of com- 
merce's. alleged distortion of facts by sub- 
stituting its own distortion, the basic point 
brought out by statistics should not be 
missed by the taxpayers. That point is that 
most States and localities have rallied to the 
challenge of need and have substantially 
stepped up classroom construction in an 
effort to meet this need. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Oveta Culp Hobby testified 2 years ago 
that there was a deficit of 312,000 classrooms 
in 1953. She forecast then that this short- 
age would be cut to 176,000 by 1959-60. 

By fall 1956—8 years ahead of the 1959-60 
school year—that deficit had been cut to 
159,000, according to figures of the United 
States Office of Education, The acceleration 
of construction to meet need has demon- 
strated that States and localities are well 
able to take care of school building needs 
and most of them are doing it. 

The NEA Journal sets needed classrooms 
for the 1956-57 school year at 159,000, using 
the United States Office of Education figure. 
The publication sets the 1957-53 need at 
180,000 and the requirement for 1958-59 and 
1959-60 combined at 68,000 classrooms, 

The Journal estimates construction with 
State and local funds for each of these 4 
school years at 60,000 classrooms. The Jour- 
nal ignores the fact that the construction 
rate has been on the increase during the 
Past 10 years. It also ignores new construc- 
* plans as reflected in recent school - bond 
Sales, 

William M. Adams, chairman of the mu- 
nicipal securities committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, has come up with 
some facts that completely scuttle the prop- 
Osition that States and localities can't or 
won't meet their school-construction re- 
Quirements. 

Bear in mind that the official United States 

of Education estimate of need for 
1956-57 was 159.000 classrooms. From the 
time of that estimate to the end of January 
1957, 69,200 classrooms were already sched- 
uled for completion, School bonds in the 
same period sold at a rate, which projected 
throughout the school year would provide for 
approximately 96,600 classrooms in addition 
to those scheduled for completion. The 
Classroom figure was arrived at by figuring 
30 puplis to a classroom at $1,000 per pupil, 
& computation generally used by the United 
States Omice of Education as a minimum. 

This projection did not take into consider- 
ation the many millions in additional school 
bonds that will be passed by local voters this 
year, which could easily cover any deficit 


These statistics, which should be far more 
Teliable than the haphazard estimates of 
need as compiled by the United States Office 
of Education and the arbitrary rate of con- 
struction set forth in the NEA Journal, re- 

no crisis in school construction. Even 
the National Education Association's esti- 
mate that 840,000 school children are attend- 
ing school on a half-time basis reflects no 
crisis. That figure is only 2.6 percent of the 
$2,339,000 children in school. 

If there is any valid excuse at all for Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, it is crisis— 
genuine emergency. The facts do not indi- 
cate crisis except in a handful of unusually 
Poor and scattered counties. This has been 
Shown even in so-called hardship States, 
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none of which is actually unable to take care 
of its schoolchildren. 

Federal aid means Federal control. High 
officials in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion have said 80. „ 

Federal aid also means a waste of tax 
money. Subsidy payments by the Govern- 
ment in other areas of so-called hardship 
have shown how the dollar diminishes when 
It takes the route of Federal red tape. 

Since local school boards have done a good 
job running our schools throughout our 
history, we don’t want Federal control, which 
dictates how and what our children are 
taught. 

Since States and localities have stepped up 
construction to meet needs, we don’t need 
Federal aid. 

Since the Government produces no wealth, 
it can give the people “free” money only 
after it has taken that money from them. 

Such free money is not only shrunken 
money. It is also the price paid for our 
birthright of locally controlled schools, which 
have played so significant a part in the great- 
ness of our country. 


Is This Bedrock? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Daily Rec- 
ord on May 13, 1957: 

Is THIS BEDROCK? 


There is a real confiict oyer the size of the 
Eisenhower budget, particularly the request- 
ed appropriations for foreign aid, and it is 
salutary that the President will explain his 
stand to the people in radio and TV ad- 
dresses. 

The stand is that $3,880 million is a bed- 
rock figure for foreign spending. Any fur- 
ther reduction—the President previously and 
voluntarily agreed to a cut of $520 million— 
would endanger world peace. 

We find it hard to see just how anyone 
can fix upon X number of dollars and say 
that here world peace ends and world conflict 
begins. 

Many Members of Congress also do not 
understand and Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey still is on record as warning that if 
we do not stop spending ourselves blind we 
will have a “depression that will curl your 
hair.” 

There is another side of the story as far 
as peace is concerned. 

Secretary Humphrey and Senator Harry 
F. Brno, of Virginia, both are thinking of 
this side: A weakened and insolvent America 
would be no bulwark for peace but would 
only invite aggression. 

Senator Byrd calls the Eisenhower spend- 
ing plans “a luxury budget on a global 
basis. 

“while we may regard ourselves as the 
most powerful force in the world,” he warns, 
“it should be remembered that other nations 
also have been powerful and dominated 
much of the world in their day. But history 
records that many of these nations destroyed 
their position by assuming burdens beyond 
their capacity.” 

When we think of our strength, we must 
also think of a direct Federal debt of $275 
billlon—equivalent to the full assessed value 
of all the land, buildings, machinery, live- 
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stock, and everything of tangible worth in 
the United States. 

We must also think of State and local 
public debts of $50 billion and private debts 
of $466 billion. 

These are not items of strength. They 
could be catastrophic in a new emergency, 
whether domestic or international. 

We do not question for a moment that the 
1 8 dedicated to the preser- 
vation of peace, believes his program 
to that end, ey ie 

But the other side of the coin must be 
considered. Are we spending ourselves into 
weakness and further inflation? 

The people should have that side of the 
argument before them, as clearly as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower states his own philosophy. 

It would be a good thing if Senator BYRD 
cone speak to the people on an “equal time” 


Shoulder Weapons for the Ground Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Wilber M. Brucker, 
announced on May 1 last that the Army 
had standardized a new shoulder weapon 
for the ground forces, the 7-44 rifle 


which was developed at the Springfield, 


Mass., Armory. This new rifle is now 
designated as the M-14, and it replaces 
the famous M-1 Garand weapon. 

I would like to have printed with my 
remarks in the Recor a news story from 
the Springfield Daily News of May 10, 
1957, detailing the role that the Spring- 
field Armory played in the research and 
development of this new rifle. 

Also, I would like to include two other 
news stories from the Springfield Daily 
News on May 17, 1957, which tell the 
story of the last M-1 Garand rifle to be 
produced at the Springfield Armory, and 
how the inventor of the M-1l, John 
Garand, was a witness to the event. 

The news stories follow: 

From the . News of May 10, 
1 


Armory EXPLAINS History or DEVELOPMENT 
or NEw RIFLE BY RESEARCH Unir—Txram- 
WORK or Many BRAINS PRODUCED THE T-44 
AFTER “Years OF GRUELING FIELD TESTS IN 
THE ARCTIC AND TROPICS 
Right now there are ohly 550 M-14 (T-44) 

rifles in existence, all of them stored at 

Springfield Armory. In a few short years 

there will be need for millions more. Enough 

to be carried by more soldiers and marines 
than any other military weapon in the his- 
tory of modern times. 

It's quite a manufacturing jump from a 
half thousand weapons into the millions for 
use of American forces and NATO troops, but 
the local gunplant has that answer—the 
team that designed and created the revolu- 
tionary lightweight fully-automatic shoulder 
piece which over 10 years of abuse and 
weather testing outstripped all its competi- 
tors. 

That team worked in such close harmony 
on the creation of this versatile weapon 
which will replace 3 in present use that 
no 1 man could be credited with the crea- 
tion and development of the T-44. 

With the cooperation of Col. D. G. Ludlam. 
cominanding officer of the Armory and the 
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public information office at the gunplant, 
the 9 living men who led the research 
and development, the industrial engineering 
and the production engineering were brought 
into 1 room for a Daily News interview 
yesterday. 

As questions on the birth of the new 
piece were answered it was obvious to an out- 
sider that the answers had to be formulated 
by more than 1 man because a number of 
them had meshed their efforts together to 
try and answer the requirements’ made just 
10 years ago by the “customer.” 

That “customer” happens to be Uncle Sam 
and when the Government's top military 
men and arms experts line up specifications 
for a new weapon gathered from actual field 
operations and wartime experiences, they set 
deadline dates to meet. 

The high pressure operation gives an indi- 
cation as to the reason why one man couldn't 
tackle the job and come up with an “Eureka, 
I found it” conception of a daring new small 


arms. 

Deadline dates by higher authority and 
new specifications for futuristic weapons are 
constant at the local gunplant and even now, 
in the research and development division at 
the Armory, the successor to the M-l4 or 
T-44 is being worked over. 

It was in the research and development 
division when reports seeking improved 
characteristics of a small arms weapons came 
in about 1945 from no less a military au- 
thority than the late Gen. “Vinegar Joe“ 
Stilwell of World War II fame in the China- 
Burma-India theater of operation. 

A lighter rifle than the M-1 Garand was 
needed and later specifications began in- 
cluding a search for a rifle that could replace 
three in use by American troops. 

As head of the rifle section of the Armory 
the late Lloyd S. Corbett, of East Long- 
meadow, who died a few months ago, led the 
program to work out the idea that was to 
become the T-44 and now the M-14 or M-15, 
designations depending on the weight of the 
barrel used. 

In 1947, Research and Development, under 
the leadership of such experts as H. F. Haw- 
thorne, acting chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, E. M. Harvey, chief of light weapons 
development, and Stanley W. Fish, chief light 
weapons, had a prototype that was ready for 
project-control testing at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md., and then at Fort Benning, Ga. 

At that time, the T-44 had as competitors 
in the race for M-1 successor, the T-47, a 
Springfield Armory entry also, the EM-2 Brit- 
ish rifle, and the T-48, a Belgian rifle, manu- 
factured here by Harrington & Richardson 
in Worcester. 

The grueling feld tests in the Arctic and 
in the tropics, reduced the race to two pos- 
sibilities, the T-48 and the T-44. 

An order for 500 T-44s brought into play 
the talents of Lt. Col. C. S. Campbell, chief 
of Plans and Operation, and J. D. Finn, 
civilian executive assistant, who handed 
down the orders; R. S. Henry, Engineering 
Division, acting chief of rifle section, V. A. 
Luukkonen, acting chief of the Engineering 
Division, who had to create the blueprints 
of parts and recommend the most economical 
and best tolerances and materials to make 
the gun, on a mass production basis. 

Then came the work of finding the dies, the 
jigs and the tools to make the weapon on a 
Pllotline basis. This was in the field of ex- 
perts like George Mackintosh, deputy chief 
of Armory operations, and W. H. Hayes, chief 
ve bee engineering office more simply 

The team operation was as close as the 
movements of any football or basketball team 
and there was not always a division of effort 
that might be indicated by the above com- 
ments. 

The end result is a 30 caliber weapon, a 
shorter and lighter rifle without sacrificing 
any velocity of the bullet which will fire 20 
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rounds without reloading elther semiauto- 
matic or automatic. The M-i Garand fired 
eight rounds without reloading so the im- 
proved firing capacity is obvious. 

Economy was an essential of the develop- 
ment of the T-44. Ninety percent of the 
present M-1 assembly lines can be used in 
the production of the rifle when the go ahead 
call comes. 

Improvements in the rifle will go on even 
before mass production worked out by this 
team of leaders and their aids who have made 
the Armory the small-arms center of the en- 
tire free world. 

Because of the work of these men and the 


employees at the gun plant, private com- 


panies could make the T-44 on a package 
operation that would spell out even the 
smallest tool to be used. 


[From the Springfield Daily News of 
May 17, 1957 
Armory Makes Last M-1 AFTER 20-Year 
PRODUCTION 


INVENTOR GARAND ON HAND FOR QUIET CERE- 
MONY AS ASSEMBLY LINE IS STOPPED 


As thousands of Springfield area visitors 
flocked through the gates of venerable 
Springfield Armory to see open-house ex- 
hibits this morning, a truly historic moment 
in the development of American military 
arms took place, 

In building 20 at the gun plant, armory 
civilian and military officials and craftsmen 
watched the last M-1 Garand rifle taken off 
the assembly line. 

The end of manufacturing of the rifle 
carried by World War II and Korean war 
fighters took place at 10:43 a.m. when rifle 
No. 6084405 was run through final assembly. 

On hand for the event, which will silence 
this assembly line until orders for the newly 
adopted T-44 or M-14 comes from Washing- 
ton, was John Garand, the man whose 
genius made the M-1 possible. With him 
were Brig. Gen. Jean E. Engler, chief of the 
industrial division of the armory; Col. E. R. 
Light, of the Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance; Col. Douglas Ludlam, commanding 
officer of the armory and Col. Maurice Dris- 
coll, commanding officer of the Springfield 
Ordnance District. 

The number of Garands manufactured at 
Springfield has run into the millions since 
1937, when the first mass-produced M-l's 
started rolling off the assembly lines. Gun- 
men said it would be difficult to fix an exact 
number since some of the rifles were made 
in private industry. 

With work continuing on such weapons 
as the M-39 aircraft machinegun, the T-171 
Vulcan air cannon, and the M-60 light- 
weight machinegun, the end of Garand pro- 
duction will not mean any change in the 
present 2,500 work force, armory officials said. 

If Mr. Garand, now retired and an occa- 
sional visitor to the armory, felt any emo- 
tion witnessing the end of full-scale manu- 
facturing of his weapon, it couldn't be 
noted. 

He stood quietly with a group of officers 
and civilians around a gun rack. He left 
with the officers to look over the exhibit of 
rifles at the main arsenal. 


From the Springfield Daily News of 
May 17, 1957] 
GARAND Sees Last Namesake ROLL Orr 
ARMORY PRODUCTION LINE 


Modest John Garand, the Springfield man 
whose genius attracted worldwide attention 
through his contribution to military small 
arms, today termed the adoption of the 
fully automatic T-44 to replace his Garand 
rifle as a “fitting and necessary step.” 

He attended with a group of officers and 
top civilians the turning out of the last M-1 
rifie for general fleld purposes at the local 
gun plant. 
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A soft-spoken man, immaculately dressed, 
and quick on his feet, Mr. Garand refused to 
make any comment on how much of a part 
he played in the development of the T-44, 
Tully automatic rifie which is to replace the 
M1 for use of American and NATO troops. 

If the almost legendary gun maker refused 
to discuss his role in making the new rifle 
possible, others close to armory produc- 
tion claimed that the part he played was a 
significant one. 

Ninety percent of the assembly line mak- 
ing the Garand can be converted to make 
the versatile T-44, it was pointed out. 

Mr. Garand, in brief comments while he 
waited for the photographer to take pictures 
of him holding the last general purpose MI. 
said that the need for a smaller cartridge 
was obvious and was now being fulfilled by 
the new weapon, = 

The T-44, which can fire a clip of 20 
rounds without reloading, uses a smaller 
bullet and smaller sized parts to cut down 
on the rifle weight. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including a letter which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on May 7 
written by Mr. Elgin Groseclose of 
Washington, D.C. It is a very interest- 
ing letter and comes at an opportune 
time as hearings begin on the Mutual 
Security bill today. 

The letter follows: 

EXTENSION OF FOREIGN AID—NATIONAL INTER- 

EST AND CONCERN FOR LESS FORTUATE HELD 

ANTITHETICAL 


(The writer of the following letter, an 
economic consultant, served as Treasurer 
General of Iran during World War II and is 
presently president of Welfare of the Blind, 
Inc., a Christian agency for the sightless of 
the Middle East.) 

To the EDITOR or THE New YORK Tntzs: 


The perplexity among the electorate over 
the foreign aid program, the waste and con- 
fusion in administration and the dubious 
results to date are all explainable in the 
light of Stanley Stuber's letter in your April 
28 issue, Mr. Stuber, a concerned Christian 
and church official, argues for foreign aid on 
two grounds: national interest and Chris- 
tian concern for less fortunate peoples. 

Both are appropriate motives, but mutu- 
ally exclusive. You cannot combine disin- 
terested benevolence and self-serving na- 
tional diplomacy in the same program. It 
cannot be for both God and Caesar. And 
from this attempt comes the split person- 
ality of foreign aid and the public confu- 
sion. Administrators too often spend the 
public funds abroad as though they were pro- 
vided by the ravens. A billion dollars a year 
is spent for “defense support” which no one 
understands, Former Ambassador Norman 
Armour, commissioned by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to examine the aid 
operations in Greece, Turkey, and Iran, re- 
ported that “defense support resembles a 
fund out of which any mission can draw for 
almost any purpose.” 

LIMITING BENEVOLENCES 


Church organizations which officially urge 
that foreign aid be extended to underdevel- 
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oped countries through Government-financed 
programs, as an expression of American 
Christian concern, should realize the consti- 
tutional limitations on Government appro- 
priations for foreign benevolences. As 
Charles A. Beard, in the Republic, quoting 
Justice Joseph Story, points out, foreign 
benevolences as public policy are beyond the 
Powers of the Federal Government. 

Moreover, church people, if they would 
follow the teachings of Jesus, would con- 
centrate more on promoting aid to the un- 
fortunate peoples of the worki through their 
own church missionary societies rather than 
through taxation which must be borne by 
many who do not share this Christian con- 
science or who may believe that the funds 
should better be spent on the unfortunate 
peoples of our own country, such as the ne- 
glected mountain people, slum dwellers, and 
Apache children. 

Finally, the church is much more com- 
petent at the job than Government. It costs 
the churches about one-tenth what it costs 
the Government to maintain personnel over- 
seas, and the results achieved by the mis- 
Slonaries are immeasurably greater than 
those of the ICA. 

ELGIN GROSECLOSE. 

WASHINGTON, April 29, 1957. 


The Honorable Carl Vinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, was host to the members of the 

Services Committee of the House, 
Members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and other distinguished persons in the 
field of aviation, at a luncheon in his 

€ at the Pentagon to provide an op- 

Portunity for the National Aeronautic 

latlon to present the Elder States- 

Men of Aviation award to our distin- 

Fred colleague, the Honorable CARL 

INSON, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House. 

It was my privilege to be present on 
it Occasion and join with my colleagues 

Paying tribute to our great chairman. 

After preliminary introductory re- 
marks by Thomas Lamphier, president 
of the association, a eulogy of Mr. VINSON 
was made by Mr. John F. Victory, chair- 
2 Committee on Elder Statesmen of 
tation, National Aeronautic Associa- 

On. His remarks were as follows: 
—— Secretary, Mr. Vinson, and honored 
een when Orville Wright made, the first 
was tae flight of an airplane in 1903, there 
th, t small realization by the world of 

© future impact of that event upon the 
nations Of civilization and the destinies of 
Vanor Likewise the election of Hon, CARL 

x + of Georgia, to the United States Con- 
ne months.after the start of World War 
S forecast the significance of the 
aul utions he would make to American 
on. On September 12, 1925, there oc- 
which the first of a long series of events 
Were to bring to bear on the future of 
erican aviation the deyotion, talents, and 


Wisdom of this budding statesman from 
Georgia. 3 


At that stage in our histo 
ry, World War I 
had intervened. Airpower, for the first time 
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in history, had become an instrument of war- 
fare. But 7 years after the close of that war, 
military aviation in the land of its birth was 
still in its infancy. On June 30, 1925, the 
Army had about 1,400 planes, of which 396 
were designated “standard planes,” a term 
which we understand today as meaning 
“combat ready.” The Army Air Service, as it 
was then known, had 912 officers. 

Naval aviation had 398 service airplanes, 
of which 218 were with the fleet and the re- 
mainder in reserve. Naval aviation had 623 
officers, of whom 377 were vilots. It had one 
carrier, the Langley, which was a converted 
collier used chiefly for experimental purposes. 

There was a more or less popular move- 
ment in those days to unite Army and Navy 
aviation into one separate organization, to 
discontinue the surface fleet, and to limit the 
Navy to submarines. Had such policies been 
adopted in 1925, it would have been quite 
difficult, to say the least, for America to have 
carried the war to Japan during World War 
II. The country is indebted to farsighted 
and responsible officials in those days who 
kept America's military policy on an even 
keel. Among those men of vision, courage, 


and statesmanship was our guest of honor 


today, Congressman CARL VINSON, of Georgia. 
He was one of nine men appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as members of the President's 
Aircraft Board, commonly known as the Mor- 
row Board, in honor of its Chairman, Dwight 
W. Morrow. 

That Board of distinguished Americans 
was appointed September 12, 1925, for the 
purpose of making a study of the best means 
of developing and applying aircraft in na- 
tional defense and to supplement the studies 
already made by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments on that subject.” 

After extensive hearings, the Morrow Board 
separated the wheat from the chaff, and 
made such sound and solid findings and rec- 
omendations, that for the first time in our 
history an entire program of legislation pro- 
posed by an investigative body was enacted 
into law. For example, the Morrow Board 
recommended and the Congress approved 
5-year aircraft procurement programs for the 
Army and Navy; assistant secretaries for 
aeronautics in the Departments of War, Navy, 
and Commerce; and enactment of the Air 
Commerce Act that became the legislative 
cornerstone for the remarkable development 
of civil and commercial aviation in America. 
Approval by the Congress of these and other 
recommendations of the Morrow Board 
marked the true beginning of the transition 
of airpower from infancy to adulthood. 

Among other important steps were: The 
change of the name of the Army Air Service 
to Army Air Corps; representation for Army 
aviation on the Army General Staff; 
permanent the principle of extra pay for fly- 
ing duty; and renewed emphasis on the pro- 
curement of additional personnel for flight 
training and duty, as well as new and im- 
proved types of aircraft. Practically the 
same recommendations were made with ref- 
erence to naval aviation, and it is signifi- 
cant to note that each of these recommenda- 
tions was subsquently fully implemented, 
the Congressman from being the 
author of a number of the legislative pro- 
posals which resulted from the Board's rec- 
ommendations. So, for the first time in the 
peacetime history of our Nation, aviation as 
an instrument of national defense received 
the full blessing and support of the highest 
echelons of our Government. 

The dominant role of airpower in World 
War II was universally recognized. Follow- 
ing that war, and the establishment of a 
separate Department of the Air Force, econ- 
omy again threatened the growth of aviation. 
Here again came Mr. Vnesor's vision and 
statesmanship. He was the author of legis- 
lation providing for a 70-group Air Force. 
He successfully led a fight for additional 
funds for more planes for the Air Force, and 
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this in the face of a then current economy 
drive in the Congress. He was the author 
of the Air Force Organization Act. He was 
the author of the Marine Corps Organiza- 
tion Act, which gave that organization its 
first statutory charter, with 3 combat divi- 
sions and 3 air wings. He has consistently 
and successfully led the support of naval 
aviation. 

As Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, he guided the difficult hearings 
which resulted from the B-36 controversy 
m Reger ig with serious dissension 

g the tary services, he directed the 
Committee inquiry in such a manner as to 
allay the fears of service personnel and pre- 
serve the steady growth of aviation in the 
military services. He then defined national 
alrpower as follows: “The national air- 
power consists of the military alrpower of 
the various services, plus commercial avia- 
tion, plus the national industrial and man- 
power resources pertaining to aviation.” That 
definition was adopted by the Committee 7 
and remains the guiding policy of the Na- 
tion today. 

Elected to the Congress on November 3, 
1914, Mr. Vinson is now serving his 43d 
consecutive year in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was Chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee for 16 years, and is now serving 
his 7th year as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, x 


In the judgment of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association, the long and fruitful legis- 
lative career of Carl Vinson, Congressman 
from Georgia, and his steadfast and far- 
sighted support of modern facilities for aero- 
nautical research as the foundation of air 
progress; his support of the fullest prac- 
ticable development of airpower by an inde- 
pendent Air Force, and of air arms insepar- 
able from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
stamp him as a most constructive and influ- 
ential public servant in the Congress of the 
United States. Over a long pericd of years 
he has, with exceptional competency and 
vision, provided for the vitally important 
development of all segments of airpower, 
and has demonstrated outstanding leader- 
ship in providing a sound legislative basis 
for the national security. On this record 
the National Aeronautic Association proudly 
designates Carl Vinson “Elder Statesman of 
Aviation.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Victory's 
statement, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
read to the assemblage the citation, 
which is as follows: 

The board of directors of the National 
Aeronautics Association of the United States 
of America, pursuant to authority duly 
vested in it, does hereby constitute and 
designate Cari Vinson elder statesman of 
aviation in recognition of his significant and 
enduring contributions over the years to 
the progress of aeronautics, and his demon- 
strated qualities of patriotism, integrity, and 
moral courage worthy of emulation. 


Mr. Vinson then responded in a very 
effective, moving, and appropriate man- 
ner with the following statement: 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Lamphier, Dr. Victory, 
my colleagues, and distinguished guests, I 
deeply appreciate the high honor that the 
National Aeronautic Association has con- 
ferred upon me by designating me an elder 
statesman of aviation. 

There are times in a man’s life when it 
seems almost impossible to find either the 
voice or the words to express the emotion of 
the human heart. Today is such an occa- 
sion in my life. 

For you, to ascertain the deep feelings 
that surge within me, I urge you to look 
beyond my simple words, and understand 
the gratitude, that I have for the honor 
which has been bestowed upon me, and for 
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the overly generous things that have been 


To you—the officers and members of the 
National Aeronautic Association who have 
selected me for this award, to the civilian 
and military leaders of our Nation, and to 
you my colleagues of the Congress honoring 
me by your presence—I want to express my 
deep appreciation. 

This is an occasion which I shall remem- 
ber to the last day of my life. 

Fate has been kind to me. I have been 
privileged to be a Member of the Congress 
for almost 43 years. 

During that time, I have experienced the 
trials and tribulations of three wars, fol- 
lowed by the elation of victory, and the 
gratitude that our great Nation continues to 
survive, prosper, and champion the cause 
of freedom throughout the world. 

During this same period, I have been 
privileged to observe and perhaps make a 
modest contribution in legislation to the 
irresistible growth of American aviation. 

To me, it seems but yesterday that our 
Nation’s aircraft flew at speeds of scarcely 100 
miles an hour, with a maximum range of 200 
miles, and the ability to carry only the small- 
est types of military weapons and bombs. 

I must confess that I had unbounded faith 
in the future of aviation when I sat as a 
member of the Morrow Board in 1925 and 
assisted to the best of my Umited ability in 
writing a legislative program to chart avia- 
tion as an important weapon in our national 
defense. But I am frank to say that my vi- 
sion did not forecast the status of aviation 
as it is today. 

In the brief space of about 30 years, w2 were 
destined to be in the jet-atomic age, with 
manned aircraft traveling three times the 
speed of sound, carrying atomic and hydrogen 
weapons so devastating that they defy the 
mind of man. 

But even now, the inventive genius of man 
is bringing us into an age of rockets and 
missiles of such speeds and capabilities as to 
further defy imagination. 

Who knows what vistas will yet be opened 
through the further genius of man in this 
great field of aviaton. 

In recalling the progress of aviation over 
the past 43 years, I can only conclude, that 
Its future will be as startling as its past. 

While its pathway has not always been 
smooth in the legislative halls—it has seen 
its ups and downs—I am deeply gratified that 
my contributions, small as they may have 
been, have helped in keeping American avia- 
tion high in the sky. 

We who write the law, formulate the poli- 
cies, and provide the money—all of which is 
important—nevertheless play but a minor 
role in the full development of aviation. The 
greater contribution to American aviation is 
made by the men and women who labor at 
the drafting boards, the scientists at the wind 
tunnels, the engineers at the test laboratories, 
and above everyone else, those brave and 
patriotic officers and men who have in the 
past and are now dedicating their lives to the 
actual operation of manned aircraft who 
proudly wear on their uniforms the insignia 
of the pilot’s wings. 

So long as this Nation remains militarlly 
strong, we will be a free people. Our national 
defense must ever be the paramount concern 
of the Nation. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that today 
the capabilities of American aviation are of 
such powerful and forceful character as to 
provide the Nation with the shield of protec- 
tion that gives us the peace we enjoy at this 
hour. 

As the years slip by, my life has been greatly 
enriched by my association of over 40 years 
with the officers, men, and civilian heads of 
our armed services, as well as our leaders in 
government, research, and the avlatlon in- 
dustry. 
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This scroll, so beautifully inscribed, will be 
placed in an honored spot in my home and 
will be one of my most prized possessions. 
And as the shadows of the long, long night 
begin to fall across my pathway, it will ever 
be a reminder to me that in my humble and 
feeble way, I tried to make some contribution 
for the benefit of our beloved country. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 


`~ 


The Case Against the Surtax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr.CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the Honorable ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
has introduced H. R. 6452, a bill to re- 
form the present tax structure, and if 
the Members could spare the time to give 
this bill the attention and consideration 
which it so deservedly merits, I am sure 
that his bill will meet with favorable 
action on the part of the committee to 
which it has been referred. 

He has expressed, by his statements, 
most eloquently the reasons for his posi- 
tion and the benefits to be derived by all 
taxpayers under it. My own mail reflects 
acceptance of it by many segments. of 
our people, and I am pleased to insert in 
the Recor a timely article appearing in 
the Hartford Times on May 11 on the 
subject. 

This article, written by Robert H. Mur- 
phy, executive vice president of the Wire- 
mold Co., and member of the taxation 
committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, is offered for your infor- 
mation: 

THE Case AGAINST THE SuRTAx 
(By Robert H. Murphy) 

Thanks to the device of withholding, in- 
come taxes today have become relatively 
Painless. On that score, the device has its 
merciful aspects. On the other hand, I 
strongly suspect that it also tends to pre- 
vent us from realizing fully just what we 
pay in taxes and, beyond that, what the 
Government is doing with them. 

Many people, for example, would have a 
hard time telling you the gross figures listed 
on the stub of their paychecks, or their pay 
envelopes. It's the net that counts, the 
take-home pay. The deductions are simply 
figures on a piece of paper, and easy to dis- 
own. We are apt to forget that the differ- 
ence is also our money and that—collec- 
tively—we have a voice in how it is spent, 
and even how much should be collected in 
the first place. 

I would guess that if you made an in- 
formal survey among your friends and ac- 
quaintances, you would be surprised to learn 
just how few of them could tell you with 
any accuracy what their tax Is, in what sur- 
tax bracket they fall, and what has been 
happening to them over the past years, from 
a tax point of view. 

It might come as a shock to them to 
learn that the income tax which is popu- 
larly supposed to soak only the rich, has 
been playing particular hayoc with their 
own take-home pay. 4 

One man, however, who has been alert to 
the trend is Congressman at Large ANTONI 
N. Saptax who has introduced into Congress 
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a tax reform bill, H. R. 6452, which deals 
with this problem. Its adoption by Con- 
gress would supply a powerful incentive to 
the economy and prosperity of Connecticut, 
and the rest of the country as well. 

In brief, the problem arises from the fact 
that 2 wars in the past 20 years have forced 
the Government into extreme measures 
to raise truly staggering sums of money. To 
accomplish this, the sliding scale surtax was 
boosted to the point where it took—and still 
takes—91 cents out of every dollar. 

There is not, however, a great deal of 
revenue in this tax bracket. As high as the 
percentages are, there are simply not enough 
top-bracket incomes to tax. Consequently 
the bottom or entering wedge of the surtax 
was forced lower and lower until it reached 
$2,000 of taxable income. It is still there, 
and 15 million Americans who had previ- 
ously regarded the surtax as an academic 
subject now found themselves directly in- 
volved. 

It is not surprising that these taxes were 
adopted in the first place; the Congress at 
the time was trying desperately to finance 
military operations. What is alarming how- 
ever is the fact that now, 12 years after 
World War II and 4 years after the Korean 
war, essentially these same wartime taxes 
are still on the books. 

For the progressive tax no longer soaks 
the rich. The rich, after all, have ample 
access to tax-exempt securities to protect 
financial reserves already acquired. It is 
now the middle-income brackets which are 
exposed, and the 15 million Americans in this 
category are effectively being prevented, not 
just from becoming rich, but from any real- 
istic accumulation of savings for any pur- 
pose—for their children's education, for their 
own small business needs, or for investment. 

Some idea as to how punishing the sur- 
taxes are may be seen in the following exam- 
ples. Suppose we take a young man just 
starting in business for himself. Like every- 
one else, he pays 20 percent or one-fifth of 
his net, taxable income to the Government. 
This is the basic income tax. But this young 
man has a taxable income of $4,000 after 
deductions and exemptions, and that puts 
him in the surtax brackets as well. 

The next year his business does well; he 


“increases his taxable income to $8,000. His 


basic tax doubles as you would expect; his 
surtax increases 9 times. 

His business continues to thrive. Again 
his taxable income doubles—to $16,000. His 
basic tax also doubles, of course, but this 
time his surtax has increased not 9 times but 
50, repeat, 50 times. 

In other words, the surtaxes climb faster 
than either the income or the basic tax. At 
$2,000 of taxable income, the tax rate is 
20 percent. At $8,000, it is 34 percent. At 
$16,000, it is 50 percent, and from that 
point on the Federal Government gets more 
than he does of every additional dollar he 
makes. And it is through the middle-income 
range that the surtaxes now rise so steeply 
and with such devastating effect. 

Some might think this young man would 
find tax relief in incorporating his business. 
This is not necessarily the case. The basic 
corporate tax is 30 percent, on everything 
from $1 to $25,000, and above that is a 22- 
percent surtax, total 52 percent. This is one 
reason why it is so difficult for small busi- 
ness, in Connecticut and elsewhere, to follow 
the time-honored American custom of plow- 
ing back earnings to finance growth. 

Yet growth we must have, if only to main- 
tain our current standard of living. Here 
in Connecticut, for example, our population 
boom means we have a net increase of about 
13,000 in our labor force each year. One way 
or another, we have to create that many 
new jobs to keep pace with the population. 

“I believe the time has come,” Representa- 
tive Saptak said in explaining his measure, 
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“when the Congress must seriously review 
the problem of high taxes which are being 
used to support more and more Federal 
spending. The time has come to enact a 
realistic program of forward scheduling of 
tax reductions for all income taxpayers, indi- 
vidual and corporate. I am convinced that 
achievement of a moderate schedule of in= 
come -tax rates is necessary to the continued 
vitality and growth of our Nation’s economy.” 

Briefly, Mr. SablAk is calling for uniform 
annual reductions for each bracket of indi- 
vidual income tax rates and for the corporate 
tax, spread over 5 years beginning next 
January 1. The basic 20-percent tax would 
be cut to 15 percent. The surtaxes would 
also be lowered in each bracket so that by 
the end of 5 years, the peak tax rate would 
be not 91 percent, but 42. 

The corporate tax would also be trimmed: 
the basic tax from 30 to 22 percent, and the 
surtax from 22 to 20 percent. Thus the com- 
bined top rate would drop from 52 percent as 
at present to 42 percent, the same level as 
the individual tax. 

Best of all, these tax cuts would be 
financed, not by shifting the tax burden to 
any one group or new tax device, or even 
necessarily by reducing the present level of 
Federal spending. The cuts would be paid 
for instead by the annual growth factor in 
our economy which historically has been 
about three percent each year. 

In other words, the Government annually 
takes in several billion dollars more than the 
Previous year, even when the tax rate re- 
Mains constant. This is the result of our 
growing economy. Mr. SaDLAK is proposing 
to use this money for tax reduction, rather 
than allowing it to remain as an annual 
Windfall for Government spenders. 


Two-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


i Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 

eave to extend my remarks in the 

RD, I include the following editorial 

of Friday, May 17, 1957, from the Par- 

Sons (Kans.) Sun, by Clyde M. Reed, Jr.: 
Two-Way STREET 

The House has voted to end the soil bank 
at the close of the current year, inserting 
Such an amendment in the Department of 
Agriculture appropriations bill, 

The soll bank is the chief vehicle by which 
= Federal farm program currently oper- 
ee and only now is getting a start. Why, 
ne asks, is it killed so quickly? 

© reason is not to be found in the con- 
lotion that the soil bank is not a good 
ining, because it hasn't been in operation 

Ng enough to receive a fair trial. 

Nor does it involve the principle of Fed- 
te Support for agriculture. That hardly 
2 in the debate on the amendment to 

y the soil bank to rest. 

The reason lies in another direction. Tt is 
Politics, which is ever present in the con- 
Sideration of farm matters in Congress. 
102 big majority of House Democrats voted 

stop the soil bank, probably with the idea 
of embarrassing the Republican adminis- 
tration. The bulk of opposition to the 
Gef ament on the other hand came from 

OP Members of the House. 

This proves not much at all, except that 
Politics and the farm problem are insep- 
arable and the temptation to inject partisan 
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consideration into it is an irresistible one in 
Congress. 

Certainly, too, the procedure is open to 
serious question. The House majority used 
an appropriation measure to set policy and 
that is a bad practice. It substantiates the 
charge that the whole business can be laid 
on the doorstep of politics. 

In view of their past record, Democrats 
were not.voting against the soil bank be- 
cause of a belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment should cut off aid to agriculture. They 
simply were executing a political maneuver. 

And in politics, there are few one-way 
streets. By acting to remove the major 
plank from the Eisenhower administration's 
farm program, the Democrats have taken 
unto themselves the burden of proposing 
something better or more effective. Un- 
wittingly, perhaps, they have put them- 
selves in a position of responsibility they 
did not occupy before their vote of Wednes- 
day. 


America’s Other Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 ~ 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best articles I have seen on the 
plight of those many workers still not 
covered under the terms of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act appeared on 
Thursday, May 16, 1957, on the edito- 
rial page of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. Entitled Fuller Life 
Sought for ‘Fringe’ Family,” it was writ- 
ten by Miss Malvina Lindsay, one of the 
outstanding observers in American jour- 
nalism of the political and economic 
climate of our time. 

Her column discussing the “bleak, de- 
prived, anxious and inadequate“ living 
standards of those workers—millions of 
them—who still receive less than the $1 
minimum wage brought home to many 
perhaps unaware of this serious social 
problem and the need for corrective 
action. 

In her customary fair manner, Miss 
Lindsay is careful to list some of the 
arguments of those who oppose the 
pending bills to expand coverage under 
the minimum wage laws to include large 
groups now exempt, including the 
rather shop-worn argument voiced by 
some groups that this is an invasion 
of States rights, and the claim that 
bringing these workers under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act would be damag- 
ing to some businesses or cause them 
great inconvenience. 

The article points out, however, that 
19 of our States have no minimum wage 
regulations and only 8 have such regu- 
lations for men; hence, “national ac- 
tion presents about the only hope for 
bettering the lot of the fringe worker 
in American society.” 

Extension of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act on an intelligent basis to take 
in additional groups is an important 
need in our economy today. We cannot 
boast of our record-breaking prosperity 
when so many of our workers are still 
earning less than $1 an hour and, in 
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many cases, working unconscionably 
long hours because their employers do 
not have to observe and conform to the 
Wage-Hour Act. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it would be most useful to have 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this excellent objective, clear-thinking 
report, and under unanimous consent, I 
submit it for inclusion in the RECORD. 

FULLER Lire SOUGHT von FRINGE FAMILY 

(By Malvina Lindsay) 

So much has been said and written about 
American prosperity that it is widely as- 
sumed in this country, as well as abroad, 
that virtually everyone here has a split-level 
house and a two-color car and is well fed, 
well dressed and well doctored. 

Yet a reminder that many hard-working 
persons still live on the fringes of material 
supply, health, recreation, has come in testi- 
mony in congressional hearings on bills to 
expand coverage of minimum wage laws to 
groups now exempt. 

Both political parties have come out for 
extending this coverage. But there is Senate 
controversy over the number of workers—10 
million, 6 million, or 2% million (as pro- 
vided in different bills) that should be 
brought into the $1 minimum hourly wage 
classification. This may hold up action un- 
til next year. 

Who are these shadowy people who never 
figure in any movie or magazine pictures of 
the American scene? They are not the rag- 
ged or the hungry. They are ordinary, neat- 
looking citizens who may work 50 to 60 hours 
a week for $25 to $30 a week. 

They work in retail chain stores, restau- 
rants, hotels, big laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments, in canneries, seafood proc- 
essing firms, on big farms, and as white- 
collar workers. 

These people get by economically. Their 
way of life might be envied by the masses 
of many other countries, including Iron Cur- 
tain ones. But by minimum American 
standards of living their lives are generally 
bleak, deprived, anxious, and inadequate. 

Health is one of the first things those who 
live on the fringes neglect, testimony in the 
current House hearings shows. Needed op- 
erations are delayed, visits to the doctor put 
off. Usually, this means bigger bills later for 
someone to meet—probably society. 

Dental care of both children and adults is 
neglected. Adults who need spectacles go 
without them. What milk is bought must 
go to the children, Vitamins cannot be 
afforded. 

In a survey in Pennsylvania, Missouri, and 
North Carolina, fringe workers were asked 
how they would spend their money if their 
hourly wages were raised to $1. Their re- 
plies generally were: pay back debts, buy bet- 
ter food for their children, obtain medical 
and dental care. 

Often the fringe family gets involved in 
debt to a loan company when hit by any 
crisis, as sickness, death, unemployment, the 
need to buy furniture, or to move. It lacks 
any backlog of funds to meet the unex- 
pected. 

In some families husband and wife both 
work, and if there are children they may 
work in different shifts, the husband work- 
ing daytime and the wife at night, or vice 
versa. Most of these families have from 2 
to 5 children. 

The high norms of living for children in 
American society in regard to nutrition, 
clothes, schooling, social life, present a special 
problem to the substandard wage earner. 
Parents often go without adequate (and 
morale building) clothes themselves to pro- 
vide apparel for their children. Also rents 
are often exorbitant in the fourth or fifth 
een apartment buildings in which they 

ve. > 
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Three bills are in the Senate to extend 
Wage and overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. One, backed by Sen- 
ator Morse, would bring in about 10 million 
more workers, one by Senator KENNEDY, 
about 6 million. An administration-backed 
measure would extend coverage to 2'4 mil- 
lion. Current House hearings are on a bill 
introduced by Representative AUGUSTINE 
KeLLY, which is the same as the Morse bill. 

Opponents of the proposed extension of 
minimum wage coverage say it would cause 
some firms to go out of business, would be 
hard on other firms, and would cause great 
inconvenience in the adjustment to new 
wage and hour requirements. They also 
contend it is an invasion of State rights. 

Since 19 States have no minimum wage 
regulations and only 8 have such regula- 
tions for men, national action presents about 
the only hope for bettering the lot of the 
fringe worked in American society. 


Exodus From Public School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears in the American Mercury for 
June 1957, an article written by Russell 
Maguire which is an unbiased and 
thought-provoking statement on the ef- 
fect of the United States Supreme 
Court's mandate of judicial lawmaking 
of forced integration in the Nation's pub- 
lic school system. This splendid article 
was called to my attention by a good 
friend, Mr. Egbert Jones, of Crawfords- 
ville, Ark. 

But of even more interest is the reac- 
tion to this judicial decree by the teach- 
ing staff of New York's Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

They are for integration of the public 
schools as long as it does not apply to 
members of their immediate families. 
It is all right when the other fellow's 
children accept the attendant down- 
grading in public school standards as 
long as there are private schools for the 
well-to-do to patronize. 

The sheer hypocrisy of some prointe- 
grationists is exposed in all of its snobbi- 
ness and superiority in the short but lu- 
cid article by Russell Maguire, and I rec- 
ommend it as required reading for all 
who now support this Supreme Court flat 
“for the other fellow.” 

The article follows: 

Exopus From PUBLIC SCHOOL 
(By Russell Maguire) 

Not long ago, married members of the 
- Columbia University teaching staff gathered 
in a conference to resolve a problem that 
deeply concerned them all as parents of 
school-age children. 

The problem concerned the local Morning- 
side Heights public school, serving most of 
the resident faculty staff. In recent years, 
the enrollment in that city-operated school 
had seen a rapid increase in the numbers of 
Puerto Rican and Negro pupils, until together 


they approached two-thir. 
iaid m ds of the classroom 


As a result, many members of the facult 
staff had taken the momentous step of ste 


. send their children to its schools. 
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moving their children from that public school 
and sending them to private schools, no 
small sacrifice when tuition fees of six or 
seven hundred dollars must be paid from 
teaching salaries. 

Expense, however, was not the point that 
the group was brought together to discuss, 
but principle; It was felt that Columbia Uni- 
versity and the liberal tradition which it had 
come to represent were on trial. 

Since the days when Franze Boas ruled the 
anthropology department of Columbia and 
introduced the new anthropology of environ- 
mentalism, Columbia had been in the fore- 
front in the struggle for equality among the 
races. Far and wide, through its famed 
school of education, Columbia had pro- 
claimed that the differences between the 
races were the differences of cultural train- 
ing. The firm cornerstone of this philosophy 
was the idea that the public-school system 
would in time bring about the real equality 
of the races. 7 

Were they going to fail to support the in- 
stitutions which they had proclaimed as the 
true hope of the future? Were they to prac- 
tice private-school segregation for their chil- 
dren, after they had so long led the fight to 
end segregation—and at a time when that 
struggle was rising to a white heat in the 
South? Never had their ideals been so 
clearly put to the test. 

The faculty members rose to the challenge. 
It was resolved by the entire group that it 
was their duty to support the public-school 
system of New York City by continuing to 
It was 
reaffirmed that the Morningside Heights 
school had one of the best teaching staffs in 
the city and with patience and understand- 
ing the problems of the school could be re- 
solved. The meeting ended in full agree- 
ment, with an arrangement to meet again 
at a later date. 

Time went by and when this group met 
again at the arranged date, it was discovered 
that every member of the group had re- 
moved his or her offspring from the Morning- 
side school and was now sending them to 
private schools. 

Other members of the faculty, unable to 
pay the n fees, were moving to other 
colleges where their children could avoid 
participation in the great social experiment. 
The advance of the integrated school, which 
liberal Columbia has so long advocated, has 
routed the Columbia liberals almost to a 
man. 

The disastrous decline in training and 
educational standards in the newly inte- 
grated public schools of Washington, D. C., 
is common knowledge. The result has been 
a general exodus of the better off families 
from the Washington school districts. 
Amongst those fleeing the integrated public 
schools are numerous public officials. Morn- 
ingside Heights and the District of Colum- 
bia schools are not isolated incidents. 

In all such cases those who cannot afford 
to flee remain behind. The poor are re- 
minded again that those who lead causes and 
those who endure their consequences are 
not always the same people. N 

The leadership in the fight to end segre- 
gation is supplied by those best able to pro- 
tect their children from the full effects of 
this policy. Wealth is the perfect insulation 
against the common herd of all colors. 
The Harrimans and Roosevelts in thelr zoned 
neighborhoods and country estates, accus- 
tomed to sending their children to private 
schools, need fear nothing from the effects 
of this policy. 

It is not surprising that rejoicing over the 
Supreme Court's decision on schools is apt 
to be greatest among those least likely to pay 
the price of putting it into practice. Those 
of wealth are easily zoned out of the poorer 
neighborhoods where mixed races are to be 
found. Failing this, where integration low- 
ers the standards of the public schools, the 
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wealthy can and are moving in numbers to 
the private schools. 

The rapid rise of these schools in America 
in the last few years is directly correlated 
to the rise of the integrated school and the 
decline of public school standards. Only 
a few professional educators appear to be 
disturbed by the fact that our public school 
system is sagging under the ever-increasing 
load that the socialist state places upon it. 

This program is lowering the educational 
levels of the schools in the poorer neighbor- 
hoods, emphasizing the educational differ- 
ential between the poor and the wealthy. 

As so often happens with a program of 
equalitarianism, the effect is to exaggerate 
differences, not to lessen them. 

The wealthy can escape the consequences 
of this decision, the poor cannot. As a re- 
sult we are already seeing the further 
strengthening of the class structure of 
America, a fact noted by many observers. 
Not for the first time an effort to force a 
complex society into a common mold results, 
not in a classless society, but in a more 
complex class structure. 

The people of America, seeing their com- 
munity of race being dissolved by legal ac- 
tion, may commence to question whether a 
community of wealth has any more legal 
validity than a community of race. 

The thought may not have escaped the 
minds of our selected“ Supreme Court, 


Address of Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with an address by the distinguished 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, delivered before the South 
Carolina Bankers Convention in Charles- 
ton, S. C., on May 18, 1957, concerning 
America’s vital role for control of the 
seas. Admiral Burke knows whereof he 
Speaks. He is one of the great heroes 
of modern warfare and the leader of the 
greatest Navy civilization has ever 
known. 


The address follows: 


ADDRESS By ADM. ARLEIGH A. Burke, USN, 
CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS, BEFORE THE 
SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS CONVENTION, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., May 18, 1957 


It is an honor to be here this morning. 
It is a particular pleasure to meet with a 
vigorous, public-spirited group such as the 
South Carolina Bankers. Your outstanding 
support of the United States Savings Bond 
Program is well known. All Americans are 
indebted to you for your patriotic efforts. 

Armed Forces Day is always a good time to 
review some of our national security prob- 
lems and to be brought up to date on the 
status of our defense team. 

Our defense team, as you know, consists 
of an Army, a Navy, an Air Force, and a 
Marine Corps. Each service makes a tre- 
mendous contribution to the defense of the 
United States. Each has a highly specialized 
part to play. Each is carefully balanced in 
relation to the other members of the team. 
No single service can win, without the sup- 
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port and close cooperation of the other 
services, 

Our Nation's defense team is very power- 
Tul. We have enough nuclear striking power 
to completely destroy any aggressor. 

We are approaching a situation in which 
both we and our possible enemies can 
mutually destroy each other. With our 
present forces we could—regardless of the 
effects of an unprovoked surprise attack on 
their part, regardiess of their defenses, re- 
gardless of anything else—we could not be 
prevented from destroying the important 
parts of the U. S. S. R. and literally ruining it 
completely, if we were attacked. On the 
other hand, in the near future, they may 
well have a similar capability in relation 
to us. 

Defense costs are rising steeply. 

The world is haunted by the specter of 
a nuclear exchange between rival popula- 
tion centers. In fact, many have become 
so mesmerized by the possibility of massive 
devastation that other more practical, and 
perhaps less futile, solutions to our problems 
are being overlooked. 

In times like these, we are compelled to 
search for better answers to our problems. 
If enough of us—those of us in civilian life 
and those of us in uniform—work together 
and search hard enough, better answers can 
be found. 

In our search for better answers—we can 
be sure of one thing. The world is chang- 
ing. Some of the changes are so far-reaching 
as to prevent us from comprehending their 
full impact. s 

The worid population, for example, is in- 
creasing at a very rapid rate, It looks as if 
it may triple in the next hundred years. 

Land frontiers of the world have all but 
disappeared. About the only areas on the 
Surface of the earth which remain to 
challenge man's pioneering spirit and 
ingenuity in the years ahead are the oceans. 

Technological change is accelerating. 

d transportation, water transportation 
and air transportation technology is pro- 
@ressing at a very rapid rate. The need to 
transport people and material among nations 
is expanding year by year. We are finding 
the means to do it. 

Nuclear power is being developed for 

rtation purposes. Take our nuclear- 
Powered submarine, Nautilus. On a few 
Pounds of uranium she made the equivalent 
Of 24 Atlantic crossings, 2½ times around 
the world, without refueling. Nautilus’ first 
nuclear core has been replaced now, and she 
back at sea again, ready for many more 
theusands of miles. 
ese are some of the changes that are 
B place. Let us now look at some of 
the things that are not changing. I shall 
Mention only a few. 

First of all, geography—the basic geo- 
Sraphy of this planet—has not changed very 
much. Land areas constitute less than 
One-third of the surface of the earth. The 
Water areas cover the rest of the world. The 
Water areas of the world still remain rela- 
tively unused. 

Another thing which has not changed 
very much is human nature. People are 
Still land conscious. They spend most of 
their lives on land. As a rule, they under- 
Stand land problems more readily than they 

ses problems. They understand the op- 
ration of land-based weapons more readily 

u they do sea-based weapons. 

Most of the research and development 
talent of the human race is naturally de- 
me to the solution of land problems. 

t portion of the total human effort 
which is deyoted to sea matters still remains 
very small. That is perhaps one of the rea- 
an many nations overlook many opportuni- 
bis to make better use of the vast ocean 
paces, which are available to all nations. 
ingevertheless, human liberty and national 
— re seem to bear some kind of 

tionship to an understanding of the sea. 


and sometimes unconsciously. 
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Nations who have been sea-conscious have 
usually been able to maintain their security 
and independence longer than nations who 
have not been sea-conscious. 

Today, from the interior of Asia, a totali- 
tarian land power again threatens the mari- 
time world. This threat has taken many 
forms over the years, as it alternately 
pressed against the maritime world and 
then receded. Today, again, another totali- 
tarian, Communist totalitarianism, is reach- 
ing out, seeking to subjugate more people 
and to control more territory: The cycle 
has begun again. 

The maritime world, when threatened 
with totalitarian aggression, has invariably 
found itself united, sometimes consciously 
More often 
than not, this unity has been rather loose 
and informal. It has been a unity born of 
common ideals and common purposes, in 
the face of a common threat. It has been 
a common advance toward common goals. 
Rarely have all members of this maritime 
coalition proceeded along precisely the same 
path, or at the same rate, or in rigid ca- 
dence. Yet, the fact remains that this 
loose, informal maritime association has 
been, almost from the beginning, one of the 
most powerful, consistent and constructive 
influences in the history of civilization. 

In order to withstand the totalitarian 
pressure free nations must stand together. 
Survival, in the event of attack, depends on 
the ability of free nations of the maritime 
world to come quickly to the support of be- 
leaguered nations by sea, with modern 
Army, Navy and Air Force teams. 

The ease with which the United States 
Sixth Fleet, with its hard-hitting Marine 
combat forces, was dispatched to Eastern 


Mediterranean waters in recent weeks, is a 


good example of what can be done. It isa 
good example of the kind of action that can 
be taken quickly, by forces prepared to move 
on the seas, to look after United States 
interests or fill any other role that national 
policy might call for. 

The free world can stand together against 
the threat of aggression so long as we are 
able to use the surface of the seas for 
mutual support. The fact is that there can 
be no free world unless we can use the 
surface of the seas. 


In order to do this, our navies must be 
kept up to date. For example, guns can no 
longer shoot down modern, high-flying 
planes, Guided missiles are needed. The 
Navy's surface-to-air guided missiles, such 
as Terrier and Talos, have already demon- 
strated phenomenal accuracy against air- 
craft targets. 

New weapons and new techniques have 
naturally increased the vulnerability of all 
types of forces and installations. This is 
particularly true of fixed bases which can be 
accurately located well in advance of attack. 
We in the Navy are very much concerned 
about the vulnerability of fixed bases which 
support our forces at sea. Fortunately our 
forces at sea, our carrier striking forces, are 
on the move and cannot be pinpointed for 
attack. A moving base is much harder to 
find and to hit than a stationary base. To 
us in the Navy this means greater emphasis 
on moving forces, such as mobile carrier 
striking forces, and less reliance on station- 
ary bases for support. 

New technologies have done something 
more. They have revived the ancient claim 
that a weapon has at last been found that 
will sweep surface ships from the seas. 

This is, of course, an old story to sailors. 
For some reason or other, the development 
of a new weapon has almost invariably been 
accompanied by a claim that navies were 
finished. y; 

To take only recent examples, in the 19th 
century, it was the rifled gun that was to 
do us in. Then it was the torpedo, the 
submarine, the airplane, and the atomic 
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bomb. Now the nuclear-powered submarine 
and the megaton bomb are weapons that 
finally are to sink all ships at sea. 

Let us not underestimate the threat of the 
nuclear-powered, missile-firing submarine, 
or the megaton bomb. However, new weap- 
ons like the nuclear-powered submarine, and 
the megaton bomb, are being adapted by our 
own Navy to assist in controlling and using 
the seas. Instead of spelling the doom of 
navies, powerful new weapons invariably add 
to our strength at sea. 

Technologically we in the Navy nowfeel that 
we are moving ahead rapidly. We look for- 
ward to still more naval progress as the sea- 
consciousness of our country increases, as it 
surely will and must. Everything possible 
must be done to interest more of the creative 
and industrial genius of our country in the 
solution of oceanic problems. 

We in the Navy are convinced that an ever- 
increasing portion of the offensive and defen- 
sive power of the future will be deployed in 
the ocean spaces of the world. We hope that 
this great power on the oceans will continue 
to be United States power. However, this is 
something that cannot be taken for granted. 

In the nuclear-missile age, even more than 
in the past, the side which commands the 
seas will not be defeated. One need only 
contemplate the tremendous Soviet naval 
program, and their persistent efforts to gain 
access to ice-free coastal areas, to conclude ' 
that they recognize this. 

The massive Soviet naval-building pro- 
gram was started at a time when they were 
short of everything, at a time when they were 
still rebuilding from World War IE devasta- 
tion. They are learning fast about the im- 
portance of the oceans. They are hard at 
work, building a powerful force, designed 
ultimately to take the oceans away from us. 
If they ever gain that ability, they will have 
achieved their goal of world domination, and 
we will be in very serious trouble. 

The Soviets are emphasizing submarine 
construction, They are building them in 
huge numbers, They apparently see in the 
submarine a means of launching guided 
missiles against the United States, They see 
in the submarine an opportunity to inflict 
terrible losses on free-world shipping, per- 
haps even exceeding the tremendous toll 
taken by Hitler’s submarines, which de- 
stroyed millions of tons. 

The large number of submarines in the 
Soviet fleet are a grave menace today to the 
sea communications upon which our free 
world coalition and our own forces overseas 
depend. 

The need for sea communications is greater 
today than ever before. The tonnage of 
material moved on the surface of the sea 
continues to increase year after year. Over 
9914 percent of the total world volume of 
peacetime trade moves by sea, In time of 
war, the percentage remains approximately 
the same. 

In event of nuclear war, the power to sur- 
vive the initial assault, the power to recover, 
the power to shift resources, and the power 
to carry on to victory, depends on the ability 
of the Navy to move on the surface of the 
seas, and to bring tremendous power to bear 
where it is needed, when it is needed. 

Turning now to the problem of defending _ 
the United States in the nuclear-missile 
age, it s becoming clear that we must make 
the best possible use of the ocean spaces to 
give us additional time and space. Our main 
defenses must be advanced as far toward the 
enemy threat as possible in order to gain 
the maximum time and space advantage. 
The ocean areas of the world present oppor- 
tunities to gain more time and space for 
defense. The location of ships at sea is gen- 
erally unknown to an enemy. Ships must 
be searched for and located before they can 
be attacked. This takes extra time. 


Ships are deployed away from home, away 
from population centers of the homeland, 
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near possible trouble areas. This gives the 
free world extra space. The side which has 
extra time and space has a decisive advan- 
tage. 
Our powerful weapons must be deployed 
as close to the source of the threat as pos- 
sible. This provides another significant 
time and space advantage in event of attack. 
It adds subseantially to the weight of fire 
that can be delivered on target for a given 
expenditure of resources. This means su- 
perlor economy of force, more attaCk capa- 
bility for the amount of money expended. 

Additional dispersal and maneuvering 
space must be found. The one remaining 
area of the world where space is relatively 
inexpensive and where unlimited dispersal 
can be achieved without interfering with 
people, is the oceans of the world. 

Today, the ocean spaces clearly hold the 
key to the future. They provide unused op- 
portunities for solution of many of our 
future security problems, at a price we can 
afford to pay. Our greatest danger as free 
people lies in the failure to recognize our 
oceanic opportunities. 

The oceans give us the mobility which we 
need to move with superior force to the 
ald of those who are threatened with aggres- 
sion, They provide vast spaces to disperse 
and maneuver the powerful offensive-defen- 
sive complexes of the future. They provide 
the communications necessary to bring to- 
gether the superior power of the free world. 
They provide the means of deterring or de- 
feating nuclear aggression and the means of 
keeping local wars localized. 

Your Navy is devoting every ounce of effort, 
within the resources made available to it, 
to increasing our country’s capability on the 
oceans. In that way we are able to make 
the best possible use of our splendid Armed 
Forces team, and we Can continue to keep 
the first line of defense overseas. We can 
continue to confront the forces of aggres- 
sion with overwhelming force and over- 
whelming resources, and with better scien- 
tific and industrial manpower. These things 
we can do at minimum expenditure of our 
own resources, if we take advantage of the 
opportunities which the oceans provide. 

Your help and understanding are needed 
in these matters if we are to be successful, 


Dr. Ernest V. Abbott Honored for Out- 
standing Service to Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure and most gratifying to 
me, as Member of Congress from Louisi- 
ana’s Sugar Bowl, and to the entire 
sugar industry, to join in congratulating 
and commending Dr, Ernest V. Abbott, 
of Houma, La., who on yesterday received 
& superior service award from the United 
States Department cf Agriculture. 

Among employees recognized fot their 
outstanding service and presented with 
awards by Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son during the Department's annual 
honor awards ceremony, Dr. Abbott 
was cited for leadership in the produc- 
tion of improved disease-resistant com- 
mercial sugarcane varieties and for basic 
research on sugarcane diseases, estab- 
e ee as a world authority in this 
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Dr. Abbott, who is in charge of the 
Sugarcane research station at Houma, 
has been employed by the Department 
of Agriculture for 26 years. He entered 
the Government service as an assistant 
pathologist in 1930, was promoted to 
pathologist in 1942, and to senior path- 
ologist in 1948. In 1950 he was promoted 
to his present title as principal 


_ pathologist. 


Through the high quality of his re- 
search and leadership which he has 
demonstrated in the field of pathology, 
Dr. Abbott is recognized as an out- 
standing authority on sugarcane dis- 
eases, throughout the world. His ability 
is indicated by the fact that he is called 
upon for advice by his colleagues in the 
Department of Agriculture, by State 
experiment stations, and by sugarcané 
pathologists and breeders in many parts 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. He has served as consultant on 
sugarcane problems in Formosa and 
South America and has been a leader 
in connection with the work of inter- 
national committees on diseases and the 
evaluation of their importance. An 
honorary life membership in the Ameri- 
can Sugar Cane League was bestowed 
upon him in appreciation of his dis- 
tinguished service to the sugarcane 
industry of Louisiana. 

Among Dr. Abbott’s specific accom- 
plishments is his work in sugarcane 
breeding activities that have resulted in 
producing high yielding disease-resistant 
varieties for Louisiana and other areas. 
This serves as an outstanding example 
of the control of epidemic plant diseases 
through breeding. Some of the principal 
varieties developed commercially as the 
result of these investigations are C. P. 
44-101, C. P. 29-116, C. P. 29-320, C. P. 
34-120, C. P. 36-105, C. P. 47-193, and 
C. P. 48-103. 

According to Department reports, 
C. P. 44-101 occupies more than 50 per- 
cent of the current acreage devoted to 
sugarcane production in Louisiana, while 
C. P. 48-103 has the highest sugar con- 
tent early in the season of any variety 
ever produced by the Department and 
grown commercially in Louisiana. 

For these and other very valuable con- 
tributions, Dr. Abbott is indeed deserv- 
ing of the honors that have been paid 
him, and the sugar industry is fortunate 
indeed in having the great benefit of 
his talent and services. 


A City’s Growth in Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always gratifying to know that one's 
home community is appreciated by an 
outside unprejudiced source. Besides the 
constructive part of this report, I believe 
its value lies in its account of the success 
that can be achieved by communitywide 
efforts to cooperate and produce within 
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a given locality the true spirit of brother- 
hood. I respectfully submit the follow- 
ing article by Kimmis Hendrick entitled 
“A City’s Growth in Brotherhood,” from 
the Friday, May 17, 1957, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 
A Crrr's GROWTH IN BROTHERHOOD 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 


Los ` ANGELES.— Yesterday a stranger and 
I fell into a long casual conversation about 
the wistful theme, “Los Angeles isn’t what 
it used to be.” We recalled the days when 
Wilshire Boulevard was lined with palm 
trees; “symphonies under the stars” when 
‘Hollywood Bowl was chock full of music 
lovers; and the leisurely tempo of life in 
general. 

We compared that time with the present, 
when a few downtown business houses are 
commendably planting sidewalk trees at 
huge expense; when the first consideration 
for any Hollywood Bowl evening is whether 
one wants to cope with the traffic; and the 
man who buys a new house and inquires 
about the bookshelves is thought somewhat 
eccentric. “Book shelves?” asked the agent. 
“What do you want with bookshelves?” 

Then I attended the 13th annual meeting 
of the Los Angeles County Committee on 
Human Relations and listened to reports by 
dedicated citizens on what is surely one of 
the significant developments of our time. 
And it took place here. 

This is the genuine cosmopolitanism—the 
harmonious, unobtrusive intermingling of 
all kinds and sorts of people—that has been 
taking place in Los Angeles since the start 
of World War II. So far as I know, it is 
unique. It has occurred under circum- 
stances that may not have obtained any- 
where else. But as a sample of what can 
and does happen in the United States, it has 
received worldwide attention deservedly. 

People have come here from the North, 
the South, the East, and from other parts 
of the West. They have come from orig- 
inal backgrounds as various as Eastern Eu- 
rope, central Africa, the Orient, and Spanish- 
America, not to mention such contrarieties 
as England and Ireland. They have come 
from pubiic schools and Ivy League col- 
leges, from wealth, from poverty, from the 
Midwest Dust Bowl, from marginal lands 
in Dixie, from Texas ranches, and New 
Hampshire farms. And they are getting 
along zs though it were the most natural 
thing in the world to do so. 

Everybody informed about this agrees that 
one extremely favorable factor has been 
present for a long time now—almost 20 
years of continuous employment opportuni- 
tles for all who want to work. California 
has known times of bitterness between peo- 
ples when jobs were scarce. Oriental exclu- 
sion, distrust of Negroes, prejudice against 
Mexican-Americans, hatred of Jews—these 
things have all been felt in times when com- 
petition threatened majority survival. But 
since 1941, it’s been the other way. 

Nothing illustrates this better than real 
es tate. 

One section of the city that was ultra- 
fashionable 30 years ago is practically all 
Negro occupied now. It is still attractive. 
Its new residents, by and large, are well off. 
Property values are high. One white woman 
who pioneered in its real estate develop- 
ment told me that she couldn't recall a case 
where any previous owner was hurt finan- 
cially by the change. She explained, of 
course, that the area had begun to deterio- 
rate because the fashionable trend was moy- 
ing toward Beverly Hills and Westwood. 
The Negro influx restored it. 

Then there is the case of a much newer 
area that was all white 5 years ago but is & 
mixture of Caucasian, oriental, and Negro 
residents now. It was pretty then; it still 
is. One can drive up and down Its streets for 
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miles and see no yard neglected, no forgotten 
garden, no house that needs paint. It is a 
place that sparkles with community pride. 
New houses on 1 street—5 rooms, 2 
beths, built-in stoves, electric dishwashers, 
intercoms—are selling from 624.000 to $28,- 
000. When I asked the builder what bearing 
the mixed neighborhood has on their sell- 
ability, he said emphatically, Not a bit.” 

It would not be accurate to describe Los 
Angeles, county or city, as a community 
Where nobody is intolerant, or where nobody 
suffers any losses because things change, or 
where tensions don't threaten, I know of 
instances. It has taken patient work by co- 
Ordinating councils, PTA's, YMCA's, YWCA’s, 
service clubs—in all, 63 such groups belong 
to the Human Relations Committee—to pre- 
vent misunderstandings from flaring into 
troubles. Schools and churches have often 
had: to show great forbearance—and willing- 
ness to change. 

The Committee on Human Relations, 
Which the county established in 1943 to 
bring citizens and officials together, takes no 
complacent view. It points out that when 
1 of every 3 new residents here is a Ne- 
gro—and this has been so since 1950—the 
challenge to understanding is obviously very 
Breat. And it foresees the likelihood that in 
the years just ahead, the challenge will be 
even greater. 

But it notes that Los Angeles has had 
Marked success in containing divisive forces 
and extending the ideal of brotherhood and 
€quality—a record that makes even higher 
achievement seem fully possible. As for my 
friend and me, certainly this is no day for 
looking backward. 


Regulation of Natural Gas Prices by the 
Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


bene VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
oe 12 years the use of natural gas for 
rea heat in the Greater Cleveland area 
ap keted and at the present time 
Proximately 80 percent of the homes 
the Greater Cleveland area use nat- 
Bas for home-heating purposes. 
ing tremendous natural gas consum- 
Market must depend exclusively upon 
thro gas supplies as are made available 
Thien the local distributing company 
Broan in turn, looks to the great gas- 
peo ne areas of the Southwest. Our 
use th, have no other alternative but to 
e gas that is brought through the 
astributing pipelines of the Southwest 
tive ig is no other area for competi- 
vont People of northeastern Ohio are 
apprehensive and concerned that 
aer eg amendments to the Natural 
t will only result in increasingly 
rae a costs of natural gas. In addition, 
have ^l industries of northeastern Ohio 
abilite tremendous stake in the avail- 
an of low-cost gas so that they can 
Whie 2 compete with other industries 
energy S located near other sources of 


lang 10159 Council of the City of Cleve- 
Stake recognition of the tremendous 
and interest of the citizens of 
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Cleveland, on May 17, 1957, passed the 
following resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to defeat 
legislation which proposes to amend the 
Natural Gas Act so as to exempt the 
production of natural gas sold in inter- 
state commerce from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission: 

Resolution 1077-57 


An emergency resolution memorializing the 
85th Congress of the United States to de- 
feat proposed legislation, House bill 6790 
and House bill 6791, which proposes to 
amend the Natural Gas Act by exempting 
the production of natural gas sold in 
interstate commerce from regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission, by con- 
ferring limited jurisdiction over producer 
contracts for the sale of natural gas, and 
by incorporating into law the fair field- 
price concept in administration of the 
Natural Gas Act 
Whereas the Natural Gas Act of 1938 was 

passed by the Congfess for the primary pur- 

pose of protecting the consumers of natural 
gas against exploitation at the hands of nat- 
ural-gas suppliers; and 

Whereas the city of Cleveland participated 
actively in behalf of the public interest in 
obtaining passage of the Natural Gas Act of 

1938; and 
Whereas the city of Cleveland contains 

more than 300,000 residential and commer- 

cial consumers of natural gas who have a 

vital interest in the production and distri- 

bution of natural gas; and 
Whereas since the passage of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, the independent producers 
of natural gas have obtained the introduc- 
tion of at least six major legislative pro- 
s in the various Congresses for exemp- 
tion from the provisions of said act; and 
Whereas the last of these legislative pro- 
posals was the Harris-Fulbright bill which 
was passed by the 84th Congress but vetoed 
by the President of the United States; and 
Whereas proposed legislation has been in- 
troduced again in the present session of the 
85th Congress of the United States, House 
bill 6790 by Mr. OREN Harris and House bill 

6791 by Mr. JoserH P. O'Hara; and 
Whereas these legislative proposals have 

as their purpose the exemption.of inde- 

pendent producers from the jurisdiction of 

the Federal Power Commission, save a lim- 

ited jurisdiction over producer contracts for 

the sale of natural gas, and would establish 
the fair field-price concept in the adminis- 


tration of the Natural Gas Act; and r 


Whereas such legislation would not be in 
the public interest because it would violate 
the basic intendment of the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938; and 

Whereas the city of Cleveland has tradi- 
tionally opposed similar legislation on behalf 
of the consumers of natural gas whose in- 
terests require effective regulation of the 
natural-gas industry; and 

Whereas Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze has 
accepted appointment on the United States 
Mayors’ Committee on Natural Gas Legisla- 
tion, and Ralph S. Locher, director of law, 
has been named to a committee of the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
to represent the public in opposition to the 
proposed legislation; and 

Whereas this resolution constitutes an 
emergency measure providing for the usual 
dally operation of a municipal department: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Cleveland— 

Secrion 1. That the 85th Congress of the 
United States be, and it hereby is, respect- 
fully memorialized to defeat the legislative 
proposal contained in H. R. 6790 introduced 
by Representative Oren Harris, and H. R. 
6791, introduced by Representative JOSEPH 
P. O'Hara, to amend the Natural Gas Act by 
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exempting the production of natural gas sald 
in interstate commerce from regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission, save for a 
limited jurisdiction over producer contracts 
for the sale of natural gas, and which would 
incorporate the fair-field-price concept in 
the administration of the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, and to defeat any other proposed legis- 
lation which would undermine the effective 
regulation of the interstate commerce of 
natural gas. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of council be, and 
he hereby is, directed to transmit a certified 
copy of this resolution immediately upon the 
adoption thereof’ and the signing by the 
mayor, to Senators JOHN W. Bricker and 
Frank J. LauscHe, and to Representatives 
FRANCES P. BOLTON, MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, Ja., CHARLES A. VANIK, 

Sec.3. That this resolution is hereby de- 
clared to be an emergency measure and, pro- 
vided it receives the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to council, 
it shall take effect and be in force immedi- 
ately upon its adoption and approval by the 
mayor; otherwise it shall take effect and be 
in force from and after the earliest period 
allowed by law. > 

Adopted May 13, 1957. 

JACK P. RUSSELL, 
President of Council. 
THAD FUSCO, 
Clerk of Council. 

Approved by Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
May 16, 1957. 

I, Harvey B. Atkins, acting clerk of Council 
of the City of Cleveland, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of resolution 1077-57, adopted by the Council 
ef the City of Cleveland, May 13, 1957. 

Witness my hand and seal at Cleveland, 
Chio, this 17th day of May 1957. 

Harvey B. ATKINS, 
Acting Clerk of Council of the City of 
Cleveland. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to provide opposition 
arguments to our participation in the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 

They are as follows: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.. May 13, 1957. 
Re International Atomic Energy Agency. 
HONORABLE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OF THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: It is with the greatest ap- 
prehension that I have read the reports of 
the pending hearings on the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Let me state my understanding of the 
facts as I have obtained them from various 
reports. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower made his 
“Atoms for Peace” proposal to the United 
Nations. 

On October 26, 1956, President Eisenhower 
said in New York City: “The United States 
will make available to the International 
Agency * * * 5,000 kilograms of a nuclear 
fuel uranium 235 from the 20,000 kilograms 
of such material allocated last February by 
the United States for peaceful uses by 
friendly nations.” 

According to one estimate 20,000 
of this material costs roughly $500 million. 
One-quarter of this amount, which is to be 
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given immediately, would cost $125 million. 
In addition to this, the President has prom- 
ised to give an additional 15,000 kilograms 
during the next 3 years, provided a similar 
amount is given during that period by all the 
other nations of the world combined. 

Russia was the first nation to ratify the 
charter of the agency. 

The charter has been submitted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Senate for ratification 
and hearings are now being held. As it is a 
treaty, action by the Senate alone is re- 
quired. The House is not called upon to act. 

The question that strikes one at the out- 
set is: From what source does the President 
derive this power to give away the people's 
money? The gift to which he proposes to 
commit the Nation can be paid for only out 
of taxes levied on the American people. But 
the power to impose taxes is given by the Con- 
stitution to the Congress, which means both 
the Senate and the House. It is not given 
to the President and the Senate. 

Aside from the disturbing implications of 
this assumption of power by the President 
there is the fact that the uranium-given by 
us to this International Agency can be used 
for the p of making atomic bombs. 
True, it is intended that it shall be used only 
for peaceful purposes. But once having got- 
ten into the hands of other nations, what 
effective means can possibly be devised to 
prevent its use for war purposes? 

The Soviet Union and its satellite na- 
tions are eligible for membership in the 
agency. All of these nations, and even Red 
China, could be given a part of the uranium 
that we supply. 

Since we would constitute but one out of 
a possible 80 or 90 nations eligible for initial 
membership in the agency, our wishes could 
readily be overruled. 

Various statements have been made as to 
the number of atomic bombs that could be 
made out of our initial gift to the agency. 
The smallest estimate I have seen is that it 
would make 100 bombs of the power of the 
bomb dropped on Nagasaki. 

It is all very fine to talk about atoms for 
peace and our desire to help the other na- 
tions of the world. Unfortunately, we are 
not living in a peaceful world. On the con- 
trary, we are presently engaged in a life and 
death struggle with a nation controlled by 
an unprincipled group of international 
gangsters bent upon our destruction. 

Anyone having the least familiarity with 
the facts knowns that we are losing the cold 
war with Russia. Starting with a nation of 
200 million people a decade ago, Russia has 
since steadily increased her influence until 
today she controls in one way or another 
about half the world's population. Our own 
population is but 6 percent of the total. 

This increase in Russian power has been 
due principally to the unbelievable conduct 
of our foreign affairs, whereby we turned 
over the control of China to the Communists 
and suffered 150,000 casualties in a Korean 
war we were not permitted to win. 

And now to cap the climax, the admin- 
istration proposes to put within the control 
of our mortal enemies the means of our own 
destruction. 

To quote a great and much abused Ameri- 
can patriot, the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy: “Offering to share our atomic wealth 
is in a class with the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment offering to share its pistols and sub- 
machineguns with the Dillinger mob.” 

I earnestly beg you and your colleagues 
to oppose the ratification of this treaty. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. Dresser. 


Here is a telegram from Mr. Holman 

of Seattle: 
SEATTLE, Wast., May 19, 1957. 

COMMITTEE FoR CONSTITUTIONAL 

GOVERNMENT, INC, 

aan York, N. Y.: 

e administration’s proposal to use the 

treaty process involving action by the Presi- 
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dent and the Senate only to appropriate 
American tax dollars to an international 
atomic organization disregards the constitu- 
tional safeguard requiring action by the 
House of Representatives on all appropria- 
tions and again discloses the need for a con- 
stitutional amendment clearly stating that 
any treaty or executive agreement violating 
the Constitution shall be of no force or 
effect. 
Frank E. HOLMAN. 


A study made by the committee for 
constitutional government of New York 
City: 

Tue Case AGAINST PARTICIPATION BY THE 

Unrrep STATES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 

ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Participation in this Agency is not neces- 
sary to prove our peaceful intentions in 
furthering the use of atomic energy for peace 
and health throughout the world. Existing 
legislation permits the AEC to enter into 
bilateral agreements with any nation willing 
to agree to safeguards for our mutual pro- 
tection and we have 37 such agreements, 
‘The IAEA would merely permit nations un- 
willing to comply with our requirements on 
safeguards to secure the benefits of our 
knowledge, and a share of the materials 
which we might contribute to the Agency, 
without asking us. 

We would have only a minor voice in the 
operations of the Agency, although the major 
contributions are expected to come from 
us. The initial membership can number 90 
(80 have signed), all members of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies being 
eligible. These nations after signing and 
ratifying the statute compose the overall 
governing body in which the United States 
has but one vote. The U. S. S. R. has three 
plus its satellites. 

The general conference is the title for 
this group. Its powers and duties include 
the following: 

To elect 10 members of the Board of Goy- 
ernors (5 each year after the first year). 

To approve States for membership. 

To suspend a member. 

To approve the budget. 

To approve amendments to the statute. 

To approve appointment of the Director 
General. 

The Board of Governors has the broadest 
powers of administration with reference to 
carrying out the avowed purposes of the 
Agency. It will decide on the distribution of 
fissionable material and approve its pro- 
posed uses. It may acquire and operate 
plants and laboratories. It could establish 
a world atomic university, The Board is 
to be composed of 23 members. The United 
States has only 1 vote certain on this Board, 
Canada has 1 yote certain, and Latin Amer- 
ica 2 votes certain. The entire Western 
Hemisphere can be held down to four votes. 
It is technically possible, even probable, that 
the Communist nations, with neutralists 
and anti-American nations, will control this 
Board. Here is the reason: 

All membership, except 4, are distributed 
geographically to 8 areas listed in article VI, 
paragraph A-1 of the statute. These areas 
are North America, Latin America, Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East, south Asia, southeast Asia 
and the Pacific, the Far East. The desig- 
nated memberships in this paragraph give 
2 members to North America (Canada and 
United States), 2 members to Western Europe 
(United Kingdom and France), 1 to Eastern 
Europe (Russia), and 1 each to the other 5 
areas. 

Paragraph A-2 provides for 2 members 
to be designated from 4 nations thft are 
named. There is no reason to assume that 
these 2 members would not be Czechosla- 
vakia and Poland, adding 2 members from 

This paragraph also pro- 
vides for one member, not assigned geo- 
graphically, as a supplier of technical assist- 
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ance. This could -be Russia, France, or 
United Kingdom, just as readily as the 
United States. 

ph A-3 provides for 10 members to 
be elected by the general conference for 2- 
year terms, except that 5 shall have 1-year 
terms the first year, so that 5 are elected an- 
nually thereafter. Seven of these members 
are to be elected to represent the 7 geographi- 
cal areas other than North America. No 
member from North America can be elected to 
the Board. Central American countries have 
no chance of membership on the Board un- 
less one could qualify as a supplier of tech- 
nical assistance (paragraph A-2) which is 
unlikely. Each of 7 areas therefore gets 1 
more member under this paragraph, leaving 
3 geographically unassigned memberships to 
be fought for, The 19 memberships limited 
to areas could be distributed as follows: 
North America, 2; Latin America, 2; Western 
Europe, 3; Eastern Europe, 4; Africa and Mid- 
dle East, 2; South Asia, 2; Southeast Asia and 
Pacific, 2; Far East, 2. 

There is no assurance where 4 nongeo- 
graphical memberships (A-2 and A-3) will 
go. Technically it is possible for Russia to 
have 6 members on the board though this is 
unlikely and unnecessary for Soviet domina- 
tion because Russia exercises as much power 
through its satellites and neutralists as di- 
rectly. The initial designations of members 
under paragraphs A-1 and A-2 are to be made 
by the Preparatory Commission composed of 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, Peru, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
U. S. S. R., and United States. Thereafter, 
the designations are by the outgoing Board 
of Governors. State Department representa- 
tives say that the Board will be stacked in 
Tavor of the United States, but this is based 
on hope and wishful thinking. 

The Director General heads the staff of the 
Agency and is responsible for its appoint- 
ment, organization and functioning, includ- 
ing of course the inspectors necessary in 
connection with safeguards. He is appointed 
by the Board of Governors, with the approval 
of the general conference, for a term of 4 
years, and is to be governed by regulations 
made by the Board of Governors and rules 
approved by the general conference. The 
odds are all against the Director General be- 
ing selected from North America or even the 
Western Hemisphere. 

This agency is a definite threat to our na- 
tional security. The uranium 235 which is 
proposed to be furnished by the United 
States is only two steps removed from weap- 
ons material. Ninety percent of the process- 
ing necessary to be done in making it useful 
for this purpose has been done. This plan 
will make it possible for nations who might 
not otherwise be able to produce a bomb to 
now get into the act. The present situation 
with reference to the supply of bombs is a 
deterrent to their use. Some overly ambi- 
tious nation, misusing agency assistance, can 
upset this status quo. 

Power reactors can be diverted to military 
uses. There is no prohibition on develop- 
ment of nuclear power for propulsion even 
though easily diverted to military uses. The 
safeguards are only applicable to materials 
furnished and projects approved by the agen- 
cy. A parallel project might be started by a 
nation on its own, using materials not fur- 
nished by the agency, which would not be 
subject to inspection, although benefiting 
from information or technical assistance 
furnished on the Agency approved project. 

To be realistic we should consider that any 
nation In the future can become an enemy, 
or so anti-American as to support an enemy- 
At present the U. S. S. R. is considered the 
primary threat to the peace of the world- 
With the U. S. S. R. must be grouped all other 
nations which are under Communist rule or 
domination. All of these, with the exception 
of Communist China, are entitled to initial 
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membership. Russia is sald to have made 
five unsuccesful efforts to have Red China 
admitted to membership since conferences 
were started to create the Agency. Those 
who think this eliminates any chance for 
Red China membership deliberately choose 
to ignore Soviet strategy and persistence. 

Safeguards provided in the statute to pre- 
vent the use of fissionable material for non- 
peaceful purposes are inadequate and impos- 
sible of enforcement. Most American physi- 
cists agree there are no ingenious devices 
whereby an inspector can detect atomic 
armament concealed by any nation; that you 
cannot distinguish military from peacetime 
considerations when a high-powered reactor 
is producing plutonium; that the only chance 
of reliable inspection of an operation is con- 
tinuous inspection, 24 hours a day, every day. 
Experience with the Korean Truce Commis- 
sion should be sufficient warning of the fu- 
tility of inspecting a Communist beneficiary 
of agency help. 

During debate in the conference that pre- 
ceded adoption of the draft statute, the 
U. S. S. R. claimed that the safeguard provi- 
sions were uncalled for in the absence of an 
agreement on the abolition of nuclear weap- 
ons and constituted an invasion of sovereign 
rights. By supporting amendments sub- 
mitted by Ceylon, Egypt, India, and Indo- 
nesia, which were defeated, the U. S. S. R. 
forced the adoption of compromise amend- 
ments watering down safeguards. The atti- 
tude of the U. S. S. R. on safeguards is, there- 
fore, disclosed. 

The agency has no power to stop a violation 
if it is detected. It can only do these things: 
(1) Warn the violator; (2) refuse further as- 
Sistance; (3) demand the return of material; 
(4) suspend membership of the nation, pro- 
vided the Board of Governors recommends it 
and the General Conference approves by a 
two-thirds vote; (5) advise the U. N. Security 
Council of the violation. Experience also 
indicates the futility of this. Any nation, 
therefore, can secure all the materials and 
Assistance it needs, then expel inspectors 
and proceed to use the facilities for produc- 
tion of bombs, warheads, and other military 
Purposes. 

Our costs will be one-third of the admin- 
istration and operating expenses of the 
agency, plus about half a billion dollars 
Which it has cost us to produce the fiission- 
able material proposed to be delivered by us, 
Plus the cost of furnishing information and 
Scientific and technical assistance and per- 
sonne], plus the future expenditures to mem- 
bers to satisfy demands made for financial 
help in acquiring reactors, powerplants, lab- 
oratories, and general equipment. The prin- 
ciple used is communistic—take away from 
—— one that has and give to those that have 


In order to quell objection to our give- 
away of fissionable material as first planned, 
it is now claimed that it will be made avall- 
able on terms to be agreed upon with the 
agency. It is possible that some token pay- 
ment may be made by the agency, not com- 
mensurate with the cost to us, but to stress 
the independence of the agency in its use. 
an member of the agency is bound to con- 
` bute fissionable materials or furnish in- 
neden or technical assistance. The 
8 States will play the sucker role. It 

e U. 8. S. R. gives anything it will be 
Strictly for propaganda purposes. No one 
really knows how much of Russia's claim to 

of the atom is just gigantic bluff. 

This is the opportunity for the U. 8. S. R. to 
ally come abreast of the United States in 
pears ledge. The ready acceptance of the 
5 ute by the Soviet proves that they expect 
get more than they give in this agency, 

© recent open-sky proposal from Russia 
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illustrates thelr bargaining principle—all for 
us, nothing for you. 

The distribution of atomic energy through- 
out the world will not promote industrial 
development of other countries. It will be 
useless unless we supply more billions neces- 
sary to create industrial facilities in back- 
ward countries, and the technicians, engi- 
neers, and scientists to operate the facilities. 
Then, if we are successful in building indus- 
try elsewhere, we will have to subsidize our 
own industries so they can compete with for- 
eign plants underwritten by the American 
taxpayers and operated by cheap labor. 

Increasing the industrial potential of the 
world will not assure world peace. The na- 
tions devoted to agriculture are of necessity 
usually peaceful. The nations whose gov- 
ernments control industry, as would result 
from this agency, are more prone to devote 
their production to materials of war than to 
consumers’ goods. 

Although this agency is claimed to be 
autonomous, its tleup with the United Na- 
tions appears evident in its origin, the quali- 
fications for initial membership, the provi- 
sions in the statute for future agreements 
with the U. N., the reports required to be 
made to the U. N., and the reporting of vio- 
lations to the Security Council. This is an- 
other step in the direction of world govern- 
ment. Proposals will come next for 
international agencies controlling the use 
and distribution of food, steel, oil and every- 
thing else that has a possible use militarily. 

Ratification of this statute as a treaty will 
substitute again treaty law for the legisla- 
tion of Congress. The State Department says 
we must do this to maintain our prestige. 
It is difficult to acept this argument. Donat- 
ing $60 billions to build up the economy and 
independence of other countries has not 
given us prestige. Instead, animosity against 
us has increased in many countries. Making 
an ent whereby our knowledge and 
fissionable materials will be distributed by 
an international agency will not change this 
‘or bring prestige. 

Additional comments: 

Power produced through use of fissionable 
materials can certainly be used for military 
purposes in production of military goods. 

There is no definition of military purposes. 
The Board of Governors could include the 
production of the hydrogen bomb as a peace- 
ful purpose on the ground that possession 
of it, is a deterrent to its use by anyone. 
It would prevent a war of extermination. 

The whole purpose of the agency could 
be changed by amendment and this amend- 
ment would not need to be presented to the 
Senate for ratification. 

A nation can be a member of the agency, 
enjoying its privileges, for 2 years without 
payment of anything; longer if General Con- 
ference excuses payment on ground of in- 
ability. > 

Director General has a 4-year term—no 
provision for his removal for cause. 

There is no compulsion for a member to 
do anything—the language being permissive. 
That each member should make available or 
a member may supply material, etc. It 
would seem that having offered to supply 
fissionable material could change or with- 
draw the offer before actual delivery. A 
chance for Russian to talk big and do little. 

This is not the beginning of open inspec- 
tion of anything in Russia. It will not ask 
for anything but will act through stooges. 
Then, a stooge can be encouraged to violate 
the agreement and be backed up by Russia 
in the General Conference and Board of 
Governors. 

It would be a good idea to let Russia 

this ball and see how it flops. With- 
out our 2%½ or 3 millions a year and half a bil- 
lion of uranium 236 it will languish a-borning. 
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The United States Steel Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr, FULTON, Mr, Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure to rise today in Congress 
to compliment the United States Steel 
Corp. on its progressive, forward-look- 
ing management. We remember the 
excellent personnel relations established 
by Ben Fairless and David McDonald 
in their now-famous trip to visit to- 
gether the various United States Steel 
Co, plants. The 20,000 steelworkers and 
their families in my congressional dis- 
trict appreciated this democratic dis- 
play of real teamwork between manage- 
ment and the United Steel workers. 

Today we should give a hearty pat on 
the back for their acceptance of public 
responsibility and assistance to the edu- 
cation of young people, to Roger M. 
Blough, as chairman, Clifford F. Hood, 
as president, and R. C. Tyson, as chair- 
man of the financial policy committee 
of the United States Steel Co. These 
men, together with others in manage- 
ment of the United States Steel Co., 
have prepared a broad 1957 program 
to assist higher education in hundreds 
of United States institutions by operat- 
ing aid funds, capital grants, assistance 
for medical schools, project grants, and 
post graduate study fellowships. 

A United States Steel press release 
follows: 

PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT OF UNITED STATES 
STEEL Corp. 

United States Steel Foundation, Inc., an- 
nounced a program of aid to education with 
grants payable in 1957 totaling nearly $1.8 
million to over 600 of the Nation’s pri- 
vately supported liberal arts colleges, uni- 
versities, technological institutes and medi- 
cal schools. 

In making the announcement, Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Foundation, said: “The action of the 
trustees represents an effort by this Foun- 
dation to extend aid in some form to almost 
every voluntarily supported ‘institution of 
higher learning which has clearly demon- 
strated both its desire and ability to help 
itself through the crisis presently facing 
higher education.” 

The Foundation’s seven-part program em- 
braces the following: 

Accredited liberal arts colleges, $500,000: 
Unrestricted operating aid to all the 430 
accredited 4-year-member colleges of all the 
State, regional, and national college fund- 
raising groups. Similar aid direct to 70 other 
selected institutions unaffiliated with those 
groups. ° 

Nonregionally accredited liberal arts col- 
leges, $100,000: Operational and capital-aid 
grants, to be administered through the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, to a number 
of colleges not yet fully accredited, but 
seeking to provide greater community 


Universities and engineering institutes, 
$110,000: Operational aid of an unrestricted 
character for 55 major private universities 
rie engineering schools throughout the 

ation, 
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Medical schools and medical teaching, 
$190,000: Operational assistance of $65,000 
for all 82 medical schools and the balance 
for 2 capital-facility grants for medical 
teaching centers to enhance and strengthen 
their programs. 

Postgraduate study fellowships, $150,000: 
Continuation and expansion of the Founda- 
tion's present doctoral-level graduate-study 
program covering the humanities, social 
sciences, biological and physical sciences, 
and engineering, with grants and allotments 
equally divided between public and private 
institutions. 

Project grants in aid of education, $70,000: 
Previous project grants were continued and 
new ones were added, including provision 
for the Commission on Colleges and Industry 
of the Association of American Colleges, the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, the 
Institute for International Education, the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries and a project for stimulating of 
alumni giving. 

Major Capital Grants: Authorization of 
2@665,000 for payment in 1957 and, addition- 
ally, commitments of $525,000 payable in 
later years, for endowment, building, equip- 
ment and other facility needs of 16 out- 
standing universities, liberal arts colleges, 
women's colleges, engineering schools, and 
other institutions. 

“It is the hope of the Trustees,” Mr. 
Blough continued, “that their course of 
action will encourage others—according to 
their interests and abilities—to increase sub- 
stantially the present level and scope of as- 
sistance to higher education. Adequate 
means must be found for meeting the needs 
of institutions, if both quality and quantity 
educational goals are to be balanced with the 
requirements of a rapidly expanding nation.” 

With respect to the operational aid to all 
members of accredited status within the 
college fund-raising groups, Mr. Blough said 
the Trustees were pleased with the success 
to date of the national group movement. 
The 430 members will receive, subject to 
their own group arrangements, an average of 
$1,000 each, as will also the 70 selected col- 
leges unaffiliated with the groups. In rec- 
ognition of their larger enrollments and 
other factors, the 55 recipient universities 
and engineering institutes will receive direct 
aid of $2,000 each, In extending unrestrict- 
ed operating grants to virtually all private 
general-purpose accredited institutions, the 
Trustees expressed the hope that funds 
would be usefully applied toward the grow- 
ing problems of faculty and staff recruit- 
ment, development, and incentives. 

Assistance to the small, not fully accred- 
ited colleges included continued provision 
of previous operational aid to selected insti- 
tutions, as well as $10,000 for the new Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 
and funds for the awarding of $25,000 each 
to two colleges for quality-improvement 
purposes. Additionally, one non-regionally 
accredited college showing high promise will 
receive an award through a jury of educators 
selected by the Association of American Col- 
leges and its affillated Commission on Col- 
leges and Industry. 

The Foundation’s 1957 assistance to medi- 
cal education is payable to member schools 
to the extent of $65,000 through the National 
Fund for Medical Education. The balance of 
the allocation to medical teaching covers 
a capital grant to the Women's College of 
Medicine in Philadelphia and to Stanford 
University for improvement of its teaching 
facilities incident to the construction of its 
new medical center. 

United States Steel Foundation Fellow- 
ships were increased from 20 to 30. Each 
fellowship carries a maximum benefit of 
$7,200 (including a $1,200 allotment to stu- 
8 at time of selection.) These 
grants pro for two years of graduate 
study, typically at the doctoral level. With- 
in areas only broadly specified any desired 
course of study may be elected by the fellow- 
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ship holder. Half the basic sum is avallable 
to the student selected by the institution 
and the balance, at the discretion of the 
institution, is for additional student aid or 
for helping to close the generally prevalent 
gap between tuition fees and the actual cost 
of providing advanced instruction. Fellow- 
ships are operative at the following institu- 
tions: 

Pennsylvania State, Purdue, Hlinois, Ohio 
State, Alabama, Amos Tuck School of Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Stanford, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, California Tech, 
Georgia Tech, Michigan, Cernell, Columbia, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Alabama Polytechnic, Lehigh, California, 
Texas, Johns Hopkins, New York University, 
Wisconsin, Southern California, Vanderbilt, 
Indiana, Notre Dame, and Virginia Poly- 
technic. 

The Foundation's 1957 project grants are 
designed to assist in spreading the base of 
support for higher education and to strength- 
en teaching alds for ever-higher quality of 
education, with $5,000 going to each of the 
following: The Commission on Colleges and 
Industry for its coordination work in assist- 
ance of all the private colleges; The Council 
for Financial Aid to Education for its cur- 
rent program, in cooperation with the Adver- 
tising Council, of alerting America to the 
needs of all forms of higher education; and 
the Institute of International Education for 
its program of assisting foreign students 
resident in the United States. For the third 
successive year, a grant of $30,000 was made 
to the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries for its administration of about 100 
grants to colleges for improving libraries and 
services as valuable adjuncts to teaching. A 
$25,000 grant, previously announced, will 
support a program to stimulate trustee, 
alumni and parent support of higher educa- 
tion by making cash awards to institutions 
evidencing outstanding self-help perform- 
ance. It is expected that this program will be 
activated in 1957. 

The Foundation’s 16 new capital grants, 
which range from $25,000 to $100,000, pay- 
able in part during 1957 with balances spread 
over several years, may be used at the dis- 
cretion of recipients toward increased en- 
dowment, new classrooms, libraries, admin- 
istrative and general-purpose units, scientific 
centers and engineering laboratories. Addi- 
tionally, a small emergency grant was made 
to one institution to replace in part campus 


. facilities recently destroyed by fire. One of 


the recipients of a capital-aid grant will use 
the money to endow the Council for the 
Humanities. The universities, liberal arts 
and women’s colleges, community, and engi- 
neering institutions receiving capital grants 
are: Yale, Princeton, Carnegie Tech, Cooper 


Union, Fenn, Howard, Birmingham-South- 


ern, Youngstown, Occidental, Chatham, New 
York University, Wabash, Vanderbilt, Rens- 
selaer, Stevens Tech, Knox and Valparaiso. 
A grant was earlier announced for North- 
western University. 

“Recognizing the increased need for funds 
for non-self-liquidating capital needs of our 
universities, colleges, and institutes.” Mr. 
Blough said, “the trustees decided to ex- 
pand the Foundation’s 1957 program of 
capital aid. The trustees will continue their 
experimental and flexible policy of encourag- 
ing education to remain free and vigorous.” 


What’s Happening to Your Dollars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


May 22 


orp, I include therein the following edi- 

torial taken from the Rock Hill Evening 

Herald, South Carolina, of May 16, 1957: 
Wat's HAPPENING ro Your DOLLARS? 


Most of us aren't doing as well as the 
national figures on prosperity seem to indi- 
cate. 

Housewives who wisely watch their pen- 
nies know how prices are creeping upward. 
One local housewife notes these recent 
changes: 

The price of pancake mix went up 4 cents 
a box and bacon advanced 2 cents a pound, 
The price of pineapple rose 3 cents a can; 
ginger ale advanced 3 cents a bottle; gra- 
ham crackers moved upward 2 cents a box. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics says the 
cost of living has gone up steadily for the 
last 7 months. Yet, for most of us, the size 
of our paychecks has not changed. 

In other words, the purchasing power of 
your dollars—the amount your dollars will 
buy—is falling month after month. This 
has the same effect as cutting your wages, 
unless you get a rise to match the cost-of- 
living rise. 

Workers are not the only people hit. 
Folks who are living on fixed incomes are 
hurt even worse. Their pensions, or social- 
security payments, or welfare payments don't 
change, regardless of what happens to living 
costs. 

And people who are putting money aside 
in savings accounts or in Government bonds 
are hurt by the squeeze, too. The dollars 
they save this year will be worth less next 
year. 

These are some of the things that inflation 
is doing to Americans. For most of us, this 
is not an era of prosperity. 


Outwood Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12, 1957, the Outwood Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital celebrated its 35th an- 
niversary. When the hospital was dedi- 
cated on February 22, 1922, its estimated 
cost was $2,730,481.38. The first patients 
were admitted in April of 1922, and since 
that time some 31,000 persons have been 
treated at Outwood. The hospital has 
been in continous operation since its in- 
ception, and a majority of the patients 
admitted have been treated for tubercu- 
losis. Tangible evidence of the success 
of Outwood is manifested in the fact that 
over the last 5 years, 1,174 tubercular 
people have been completely cured. 

Since its opening, Outwood Veterans’ 
Hospital has had 14 managers. The hos- 
Pital is now under the guidance of Dr. 
Albert T. Hume who is ably assisted by a 
medical and administrative staff com- 
posed of 17 outstanding men and women. 
The untiring efforts of these dedicated 
men and women has been rewarded in 
that the death rate has steadily de- 
creased and the rehabilitation rate has 
Steadily increased, The staff of Outwood 
Hospital has been supported by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the fine citi- 
zens of Outwood, Dawson Springs, Madi- 
sonville, and the other communities in 
Hopkins County. 


1957 


The distinguished mayor of Madison- 
ville, David Parish, expressed his grati- 
tude on behalf of the city of Madison- 
ville as follows: 

We, of Madisonville, deem it a great honor 
and privilege to have a part in the observ- 
ance of the 35th anniversary of the Outwood 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

The services rendered here to the sick and 
disabled veterans haye done much to alle- 
viate the pain and distress of those unfor- 
tunate ones that have had to enter this in- 
stitution. Since the opening of the hospital, 
approximately 31,000 patients have been ad- 
mitted, most of them for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

The Outwood hospital furnished, through 
its staff and attendant, the medical care and 
other services that restored a great majority 
of these veterans to health and normal life. 

The idea for the hospital was first con- 
ceived by two men, one of whom was our 
fellow townsman and former Congressman, 
David H. Kincheloe; the other, a gentleman 
from Hopkinsville, Mr. Theodore Troendle. 
To these two men and all others that had 
anything to do with the erection of the hos- 
pital, all concerned should be eternally 
grateful. 

To those that have operated this institu- 
tion in any capacity, whether paid personnel 
or volunteer workers, to those that have so 
&bly served their fellowman, it seems fitting 
that we of the community gather at the hos- 
pital on the birthday of Florence Nightin- 
gale, which is also nationally observed as 
Hospital Day, to pay homage to these people 
and celebrate the 35th anniversary of the 
Veterans’ Administration at Outwood, Ky. 
the day of May 12, 1957. 

As Mayor of Madisonville, I wish to extend 
my sincere thanks to all for their efforts and 
Services given for the welfare of others and 
to extend every good wish for the future. 


We in Kentucky are proud of the 
Splendid achievements of this hospital, 
and its remarkable record justifies all 
past expenditures. Every effort should 
be made to acquire additional personnel 
and facilities as they become necessary 
for future expansion. Insuring the con- 

ued success of Outwood Veterans’ Ad- 
Ministration Hospital is of the utmost 
importance. 


Steamship “Matsonia” To Strengthen 
American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
recently my pleasure to inspect the 
Steamship Matsonia, the fourth and 
newest of the Matson Lines “white 

Ps,” recently reconstructed at New- 
Port News, Va. 

Interior design was carried out under 
he direction of Harry Neafie, a New 
York industrial designer and stylist who 
Spent 2 years researching the colors of 
the Pacific with the aid of 19 prominent 

erican artists. Hawaiian motifs have 
been carried out in bamboo, teak wood, 
Sather, Venetian glass mosaic, gold and 
Silver leaf, and lava stone, as well as 
sbalone shells, feathers, and flowers. 
eect lighting has been installed 

Oughout the ship, unusual effects 
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being achieved with the use of mirrors 
and tropical plants. 

The ship is complete in special shops 
and services, some of which are a swim- 
ming pool, beauty and barber shop, 
photo workshop and print shop, motion- 
picture equipment, a hospital complete 
with operating table and 4 separate 
wards, and kennels accommodating 12 


pets. 

Completely air-conditioned, the Mat- 
sonia provides its 760 first-class passen- 
gers with facilities to select the tem- 
perature of their own staterooms. Saf- 
ety as well as comfort is a prime feature 
of this liner which totals 638 feet in 
length and 82 feet in width. Two radar 
sets and a thermostatically controlled 
sprinkler system are present in addition 
to the latest aids to navigation. There 
are 560 telephones, 1 in each stateroom 
and in all public areas, shops, offices, and 
officer quarters. Three hundred loud 
speakers are strategically installed 
throughout the ship for programs and 
announcements. The all-electric galley 
is one of the most modern kitchens to 
be found anywhere and is furnished with 
eight ranges, a bakery, and a butcher 
shop. 

The Matsonia will travel the Califor- 
nia-Hawaii route made famous by the 
Matson Navigation Co., currently under 
the very able presidency of Mr. Randolph 
Sevier. Her 26,000 tons will be driven 
by a twin-screw, geared turbine propul- 
sion plant to maintain a cruising speed 
of 20.5 knots. Alternate crossings from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will be 
completed in 4% days, thus the Matsonia 
with 165,693 cubic feet of dry cargo space 
is forging another link in our trade with 
the Pacific and Hawaiian Islands. In 
addition to this contribution to increased 
trade, the Matsonia will help strengthen 
the United States Merchant Marine, in- 
asmuch as she will be readily available 
as a troop carrier in the event of war. 


Having Known Ces She Pleads 
for Ike's Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include 
the following letter to the editor which 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
Des Moines Tribune of May 18, 1957: 
HAVING KNOWN COMMUNISM, SHE PLEADS FOR 

Ixe’s BUDGET 

President Eisenhower has proved time and 
time again that he can be trusted, since 
World War I as a young officer to the days 
he became President of the United States. 

The budget he presented sounds very rea- 
sonable compared with the results we expect 
from it. As he says, this budget is abso- 
lutely necessary for our own security. Our 
demands are high, So is the cost of these 
demands. We want, first, quality in every- 
thing we ask. Are we willing to pay for 
this? 
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SUBS NEAR OUR COAST 

Communism is knocking at our doors. 
Russian submarines are circulating freely 
around our shores. It will be easy for them 
to release guided missiles and rockets on our 
cities, towns, and farms, succeeding where 
Hitler's U-boats failed. It will take only 
minutes for this to happen in this age of 
remote controls and atomic warfare if we 
are not thoroughly prepared for defense. 

In the first, second, and Korean wars the 
sons of our country died in foreign lands 
for our safety. This time, their families 
and homes will die too. A future war will be 
fought in our backyards. Do we want this? 
No American can honestly say “This cannot 
be” because it certainly would if left up to 
the Communists, 

HELP PRESIDENT KEEP US SAFE 

President Eisenhower is trying to prevent 
this from happening. Let us give him a 
helping hand. Let us all write our Senators 
and Congressmen who claim to act upon the 
will of the people. This is no time for poli- 
tics. This is the time for safety first. 

Although I am an American-born ‘citizen, 
I grew up in Rumania. Ten years ago I was 
finally able to return to my country. The 
last 3 years in Rumania, I lived under Rus- 
sian occupation and Communist government, 
My father died there 2½ years ago and my 
mother still lives there—if one can call that 
“living.” My husband comes from one of 
the Baltic States which Russian communism 
just simply erased off the map. We both 
have seen a lot and gone through a lot. We 
appreciate our freedom today and the coun- 
try where we now live. We are not likely to 
take anything for granted—not even the 
ability to walk to the corner drugstore when- 
ever we wish. 

LIVED UNDER RED REGIME 


Please believe me fellow Americans, 
Think. Thank God we are all well in 
this country and above all we are free; free 
to think; free to speak our thoughts; free 
to travel; free to eat or sleep; free to choose 
our own education and jobs; free to walk in 
the streets; free even to complain; free to 
enjoy the sun and the beauty of nature 
around us; and, above all else, free to elect 
our own government and religious faith. 
May God keep us alert and grateful for all 
these gifts. 

Please, fellow Americans, be wise, give our 
President the help he so richly deserves. For 
my part he has “carte blanche.” Any time 
he will make decisions for our own security, 
he is to be trusted. This is exactly what 
he is trying to do now and not many of us 
seem to understand it. Let us help him keep 
our country and the world safe for the pres- 
ent and the future. 

Mrs. CORNELIA V. Ano. 

Des Morxxs, Iowa. 


American Veterans Committee Conven- 
tion Endorses Antisegregation Amend- 
ment to Federal Aid to School Con- 
struction Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to announce that the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, at its 10th Na- 
tional Convention held on the weekend 
of April 26-28, 1957, in Washington, 
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D. C., overwhelmingly endorsed the in- 
clusion of an antisegregation amend- 
ment to the bills providing Federal aid 
for school construction. This amend- 
ment, as you know, is commonly re- 
ferred to as the Powell amendment. 

A. V. C.’s national board and officers, 
as well as its State and local leaders and 
other representative veterans had previ- 
ously endorsed this amendment, and 
some of their statements on this matter 
were inserted by me in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. of March 7, 1956 (p. 
A-2124, daily issue) and February 6, 
1957. (p.. A-807, daily issue). At the 
recent 10th National Convention of 
A. V. C., veterans from all over the coun- 
try assembled and debated the matter 
vigorously and at great length. They 
explored all its aspects, not only from 
the point of view of constitutional and 
and administrative law, but also with 
respect to their national, international, 
educational, moral, social, and economic 
implications. After such thorough de- 
bate, and by an overwhelmingly decisive 
vote, the AVC convention placed the 
following sentence in its permanent na- 
tional platform: 

We urge a program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation to assist in meeting these objectives, 
that is, improvement and exepansion of 
public schools, scholarships for training and 
research, and increasing teachers’ salaries, 
provided, however, that Federal funds shall 
be withheld from any school district which 


discriminates, by segregation or otherwise, 
on the basis of race, creed, or color. 


In addition, the AVC convention also 
adopted the following resolution, also 
by an overwhelming vote: 

‘Whereas the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, ever since its first national convention 
in 1946, has opposed segregation in public 


schools and has urged that moneys from 


the public treasury “shall be appropriated 
and expended on a nondiscriminatory 
basis"; and 

Whereas the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, in platforms repeatedly adopted in 
previous national conventions, has supported 
the enactment of Federal legislation to aid 
school construction and at the same time 
has urged that “all Federal legislation 
making grants to States, municipalities, or 
private institutions” shall contain “a pro- 
vision requiring these grants to be used 
without discrimination on the basis of an- 
cestry” and has further urged the enact- 
ment of legislation to prevent denial of equal 
opportunity in the use of public facilities”, 
and 

Whereas we have endorsed the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the school segrega- 
tion cases (a decision which we of AVC 
helped to bring about) and have pledged 
ourselves to work, and we have worked, to 
carry it Into effect and to provide education 
to each child regardless of race; and 

Whereas the school construction bill now 
pending in Congress would provide about 
$2 billion to finance new schools over a 4- 
year period: Now, therefore, 

The American Veterans Committee, as- 
sembied in plenary session at its 10th Na- 
tional Convention in Washington, D. C., 
hereby resolyed that AVC endorses the en- 
actment of Federal legislation granting 
funds for school construction, provided the 
law contains adequate guarantee that the 
funds be available only for school districts 
which do not exclude or segregate children 
on the basis of their race, and that funds 
which are withheld because of such exclu- 
sion or segregation shall be held in escrow 
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and paid If such practices are ended at any 
time before expiration of the law. 


The American Veterans Committee 
has long been in the forefront of the 
struggle to improve and strengthen the 
civil rights of all the people of this 
country. AVC has a magnificent record 
of accomplishments in this field. It is 
indeed heartening to everyone who be- 
lieves in the American promise of equal- 
ity and freedom, to see this splendid or- 
ganization of American veterans speak- 
ing so precisely and vigorously on this 
very important subject, 


Splendid Participation of United States 
Firms in the Poznan Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
_-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few months, I have noted with 
keen interest the arrangements being 
made for the United States participation 
in the 26th Industrial Fair in Poznan, 
Poland, to be held from June 9 to June 
23 of this year. 

Statements emanating from the Office 
of the Secretary of Commerce and from 
the Office of International Trade Fairs, 
as well as articles which appeared in the 
press and in our various magazines, con- 
tained much interesting information 
about this forthcoming event. I would 
like to briefiy summarize these develop- 
ments, and to commend several of these 
releases and reports to the attention of 
the membership of this body. 

Before doing this, however, I want to 
commend Mr. Frank Elkins, of the Office 
of International Trade Fairs, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who has prepared 
these releases, and whose energetic and 
conscientious endeavors have contributed 
much to the bringing of these facts be- 
fore the public. 

DECISION TO PARTICIPATE 


Early in December 1956, the United 
States accepted the invitation of the Pol- 
ish Chamber of Foreign Trade to par- 
ticipate in the Poznan Fair. This marked 
the first time that our country decided 
to make a fair appearance behind the 
Iron Curtain. This was an important 
decision, and one that may prove of par- 
ticular significance in the years to come. 

It is interesting to note that our fair 
exhibit will be located in Poznan, that 
same ancient city in which, almost a year 
ago, the freedom-loving people of Poland 
staged an uprising, and marched through 
the streets demanding bread, peace, and 
freedom. 


Perhaps this consideration was 


weighed by Mr. H. C. McClellan, As- 


Sistant Secretary of Commerce for In- 
ternational Affairs, before he announced 
that the United States exhibit at the 
Poznan Fair, will feature a comprehen- 
sive variety of American consumer 
products, 
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It is the intent of this country— 


Said Mr. McClellan in making the an- 
nouncement— 
to show Polish fairgoers the enormous range 
of commodities, foods, clothing, and appli- 
ances which, in their totality, reflect the 
American standard of living. 


Through this emphasis in our exhibit, 
we have a fine opportunity to show the 
Polish people and visitors to the fair 
those products which contribute mate- 
rially and culturally to our living—the 
things we wear, use, and consume. 

TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


At this point, I want to pay my sincere 
tribute to the private industry of our 
great Nation for its wholehearted sup- 
port of this undertaking. 

I understand that our private industry 
has cooperated energetically and enthu- 
siastically with the Government in help- 
ing to make our first venture in this im- 
portant fair in Poznan a most successful 
one, 

I know that when private industry was 
asked to join the Government's trade 
fair team, it did so by providing a long 
list of goods in routine use in United 
States offices, homes, farms, playgrounds, 
and transport mediums of the land which 
many Europeans consider fabulous 
America. 

Some 300 American firms, several of 
them from the city of Milwaukee and 
the State of Wisconsin, voluntarily made 
gifts and loans of Made in U. S. A.” 
commodities, valued at a quarter of a 
million dollars, for this all-American 
show. 

Through their cooperation and enter- 
prise, some 2 million Poles and citizens 
of other Eastern European countries are 
now expected to get their first direct view 
of hundreds of American products which 
show how we, both as consumers and 
citizens, enjoy great freedom of choice. 

This is an imposing record of coopera- 
tion and achievement in an undertaking 
which will bring credit to our entire Na- 
tion, and which will concretely demon- 
strate the vigor, the enterprise, the ini- 
tiative, and the resourcefulness of our 
private industry. 

I am particularly pleased by this out- 
standing performance of our private in- 
dustry because this is one instance in 
which the Government has actively en- 
couraged the private sector of our econ- 
omy to participate in these international 
fairs, in the hope that eventually the role 
of the Government in these projects will 
be diminished. 

PRODUCTS CONTRIBUTED 


In order to show what an interesting 
exhibit we will have at the Poznan Fair, I 
would like to quote from a release pre- 
pared by Mr. Frank Elkins, of the Office 
of International Trade Fairs, which lists 
many of the items contributed by our 
private industry: 

Products contributed range from ladies“ 
hats to a 4-ton tractor, and include 1957 
“power model” cars, television sets, high- 
fidelity equipment and a range of frozen 
foods displayed in the best supermarket 
manner. Other exhibits show American 
clothing styled for women and children and 
many types of home furnishing and appli- 
ances displayed in a 7-room, suburban type 
house. 


1957 


The American hi-fi exhibit in Poznan is an 
impressive display of the latest findings of 
United States electronics research. The ag- 
ricultural section shows 8 tractors of various 
sizes with full assortments of plows, har- 
rows and other attachments. It includes a 
display of farm feeds, pesticides and disin- 
fectants. A technical expert will explain the 
latest techniques of animal husbandry, 

The industrial and mine safety exhibit 
shows a fully equipped traller-mounted in- 
dustrial fire-fighting unit complete with 
heat-resistant clothing. 

Sports-loving Poles will be given a picture 
of the American enthusiasm for sports and 
outdoor living in a huge display called “Hall 
of Recreation.” 

The variety of recreational items includes 
an 18-foot swimming pool, a display of skin- 
diving equipment, boats with outboard 
motors. Other displays show eight different 
types of outboard motors, various models of 
eportswear and outdoor clothing, fishing 
equipment, water and snow skis, surfboards; 
basketballs, footballs, equipment for soccer, 
tennis, baseball, boxing and archery, plus a 
variety of shotguns, camp stoves, hunting 
clothes, sleeping bags, barbecues, grills and 
picnic equipment. Demonstrators will make 
clear that this equipment is available to 
Americans of all income levels. 

To catch the fancy of fairgoers as they 
leave the American exhibit will be vending 
machines dispensing coffee, hot chocolate 
and hot soup, plus a jukebox offering a 
choice of 100 records. Other machines pro- 
vide soft drinks, cigarettes and candy bars. 

The world's largest prefabricated dome 
with a diameter of 124 feet and a height at 
center of 50 feet, providing 12,000 square 
feet of floorspace, will house the central 
United States exhibit. The dome, covered 
with translucent plastic-coated nylon, glows 
vividly at night and is considered an attrac- 
tion in itself. 


All these products of private American 
enterprise will make the United States 
exhibit at the 26th Industrial Fair in 
Poznan not only attractive but outstand- 
ing as well. 


PRAISE FOR PARTICIPATING FIRMS 


The contribution of the American pri- 
vate industry to our exhibit at the Poz- 
nan Fair has been praised by Mr. Harri- 
son T. McClung, the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Affairs, 
and acknowledged by our press. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I would like to include and call to 
the attention of the membership of this 
body an article which appeared in the 
May 19 edition of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, dealing with this subject: 

Praises Firms IN POLISH FAIR—UNITED STATES 
EXHIBITS PROVIDED 

WasnıNncron, D. C.—American industry 
Was commended Saturday by Harrison T, 
McClung, Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs, for supporting the Gov- 
erument's first participation in an interna- 
tonal fair in Poland. The fair will open in 
Poznan, Poland, June 9. 

“Our first venture in telling the American 
story through exhibits in Poland presented 
Problems,” McClung said. “It was our intent 
to show Pölish fairgoers the enormous range 
of commodities, foods, clothing, and appli- 
ances which in their totality reflect the 
American standard of living. 

The display problem was eased when 300 
erican companies voluntarily made gifts 
Ir loans of ‘Made in U. S. A.’ commodities 
valued at a quarter of a million dollars for 
this all-American show.” 
STATE FIRMS PARTICIPATE 


vin sconsin companies are among those pro- 
ding their products for exhibits. Mercury 
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Motors International, Milwaukee, and 
Doughboy Industries, New. Richmond, will 
furnish sports and recration items for the 
“hall of recreation.” 

Kimberly Clark Corp., Neenah, will provide 
building materials and the John Oster Man- 
ufacturing Co., Milwaukee, minor appliances. 
American Motors Corp. will furnish auto- 
mobiles and the A. O. Smith Corp. a frozen 
food display and model American house fur- 
nishings from its Kankakee (III.) plant. 

Two million Poles and citizens of other 
eastern European countries are ted to 
get their first view of hundreds of widely 
known American products. 

UNITED STATES TRADE MISSION 


When private industry was asked to join 
the Government's trade fair team it did so 
by providing a long list of goods in routine 
use in United States offices, homes, farms and 
playgrounds. 

Commerce Secretary Weeks expressed pleas- 
ure Saturday that a United States trade mis- 
sion, composed of prominent executives of 
American industry and commerce, will take 
part in the fair. 

This mission, which will serve without 
compensation, will discuss with the Poles the 
potentialities for future friendly trade rela- 
tions between Poland and the United States. 


LIST OF PARTICIPATING FIRMS 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is proper, 
in paying tribute to American industry 
for helping our Government put on a 
fine show at the Poznan Fair, to list the 
firms which contributed or donated pro- 
ducts and services to this undertaking. 
The list, compiled by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Fairs, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Automobiles and trucks: American Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
Mich.; Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; In- 
ternational Harvester Export Co., Chicago, 
III.; Clark Equipment International, C. A. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Balcony exhibits: Ohrbach’s, Inc., New 
York City (Fashion Show); McCall Corp., 
New York City (Patterns-Catalogs); Bates 
Fabrics, Inc., New York City (Wrinkle Re- 
sistant Clothing Display); Budd Insulated 
Products, Inc., Larchmont, New York (In- 
sulated Clothing Display); Millinery In- 
stitute of America, Inc., New York City 
(Women's Hats); Leather Industries of 
America, New York City (Women's gloves and 
Shoes); Chadbourne Gotham Sales Corp., 
New York City (Lingerie); Eye-Ful Lingerie, 
Inc., New York City (lingerie); Vanity Fair 
Mills, Inc., New York City (lingerie); The 
Singer Manufacturing Co., New York City 
(Singer Sewing Machine). 

Radio, Hi Fi, TV equipment: Admiral In- 
ternational Corp., Chicago, III.; Ampex 
Corp., Redwood City, Calif.; Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Co., Jersey City, N. J.; RCA 
International Division, New York City; West- 
inghouse Electric Co., New York City; Zenith 
Radio Corp., Chicago, III. 

Frozen food display: Tyler Refrigeration 
International, C. A., Niles, Mich.; Campbell 
Sales Co., Camden, N. J.; Downy Flake Divi- 
sion, Doughnut Corp. of America, New York 
City; General Foods Corp., White Plains, 
N. V.; Jekyl Island Packing Co., New York 
City; Walter Leaman Co., Washington, D. O.; 
Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York City; 
Minute Maid Corp., New York City; Morton 
Frozen Foods, Inc., Louisville, Ky., Mr. W. H. 
Skinner, Rockville, Md.; Star Metal Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill; 
Borg-Warner International Corp., Chicago, 
II.; Permaglas Division, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Kankakee, III.: National Association of Food 
Chains, Safeway Stores Incorporated. 

Major appliances: American Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich.; Borg-Warner International 
Corp., Chicago, III.; the Coleman Lamp and 
Stove Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada; The May- 
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tag Co., Newton, Towa; RCA International 
Division, New York City; Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co., New York City; Servel, Inc., New 
York City; Westinghouse International, New 
York City. š 

Garden equipment: Food -Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Model American house furnishings: Car- 
rier Corp., international, division, Syracuse, 
N. X.; Permaglas division, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Kankakee, III.; Westinghouse International, 
New York City; Museum Craft Club, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Field Enterprises, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III.; Folkway Rec- 
ords, New York City; Sam Goody, New York 
City; the Singer Manufacturing Co., New York 
City; Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; the Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc., New York 
City; Louis Marx & Co., Inc., New York City; 
General Foods Corp., White Plains, N. V.; 
Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp., New York City; 
American Sanitary Corp., New York City; B. 
Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn.; Willette 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J.; Gund Manufac- 
turing Co., New York City; Ideal Toy Corp., 
New York City; the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
NOI Tonawanda, N. T.; Revell, Inc., Venice, 

Carport workshop and miscellaneous exhibe 
its: American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York City; the Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Co., Towson, Md.; Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. Simon & Sons Co., 
Inc., New York City; Magna Power Tool Corp., 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

Minor appliances: Borg-Warner Interna- 
tional Corp., Chicago, III.; Knapp-Monarch 
Co., St. Louis,.Mo.; Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn.; Lewyt Corp., Long Island 
City, N. ¥.; John Oster Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Remington Rand Interna- 
tional, New York City; Sunbeam Corp., Chi- 
cago, III.: Westinghouse Electric Co., New 
York City. 

Books: American ‘Book Publishers Coun- 
cll—American Textbook Institute, New York 
City; Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York City. 

Agriculture: Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich.; Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Washington, D. C.; International Harvester 
Export Co., Chicago, Ill; Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Washington, D. C.; the 
Oliver Corp., Chicago, II.; Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., Smoker Farm Elevators, 
Inc., Intercourse, Pa.; True Temper Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toro Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Building materials and techniques: Thor 
Power Tool Co., New York City; Wood Shovel 
& Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio; Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Formica 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; Sylvania Electric 
Products, New York City; Wasco Products, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; Reynolds Aluminum, 
New York City; Aetna Steel Products, New 
York City; Panelfab Products, Inc., North 
Houston, Tex., and New York City; Timber 
Structures, Inc., Ramsey, N. J.; Preston 
Brick Machine Corp., New York City; Mul- 
tiple Vent, Pyle National, Chicago, Ml.; 
Insto Gas Corp., Detroit, Mich,; Kimberly 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis.: Erdle Perforating 
Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Visking Corp., 
Chicago, II., and Terre Haute, Ind.; Simplex 
Ceiling Corp., New York City; Malvern Brick 
& Tile Co., Malvern, Ark.; Orchard Brothers, 
Inc., Rutherford, N. J.: Luminous Ceilings, 
Inc., New York City; Inland Manufacturing 
Division of General Motors, Dayton, Ohio; 
Continental Can, New York City; Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Aluminum Structures, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New York 
City; Vicrotex, New York City; United States 
Rubber Co., New York City; Portable Electric 
Tools, Inc., Chicago, III.; Nelson Stud Weld- 
ing Division, Gregory Industries, Lorain, 
Ohio; Olin Mathieson Corp., Ramset Fasten- 
ing Division, New York City; North East Tool 
& Die Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Goldblatt Tool 
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Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Fiberglas Fabric Shop, 
International Division, New York City; In- 
land Steel Products Co., Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
Johns Manville, New York City; M. Marsh 
Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio; Resinous 
Products Division, Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.; Infra Insulation, New York 
City; Michael Flynn, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Granco Steel Products, Cofar Division, St. 
Louis, Mo., Bozell & Jacobs, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Hexcel Products, Inc., Oakland, Calif.; 
Croname, Inc., Chicago, III.; E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Wakefield Co., Vermillion, 
Ohio; Structural Clay Products Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; Pittsburgh Corning Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pomona Tile Co., Pomona, 
Calif.; .Design-Technics, New York City; 
Robbins Floor Products, Tuscumbia, Ala; 
Spotnail, Evanston, III.; Fabricators, Inc., 
South Norwalk, Conn.; Revere Copper & 
Brass. New York City; Kaiser Aluminum, 
Oakland, Calif.; Englander Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md.; Dow Chemical, New York City. 

Mine and industrial safety equipment: 
Pyrene-C. O. Two Co., Newark, N. J.; Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Joy Manufacturing Co., New York 
City; Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Ray-O-Vac Co., Wilson Products Divi- 
sion, Reading, Pa.; Safety Box Toe Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Stephenson Corp., Red Bank, 
N. J.: Skil Corp., Chicago, III.; Scott Avia- 
tion Corp., Lancaster, N. T.; Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Safety First 
Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass.; Pulmosan Safety 
Equipment Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Sell- 
strom Manufacturing Co., Pallatine, II.; Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass.; American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass.: Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. T.: Safety 
Tower Ladder Co., Burbank, Calif.: Bachar- 
ach Industrial Instrument Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pu.; John Bean Division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Lansing, Mich. Alexander 
Smith, Inc., New York City. 

Sports and recreation: Mercury Motors In- 
ternational, Milwaukee, Wis.; Outboard Ma- 
Tine Corp., Waukegan, II.; Scott-Atwater 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Louis Johnson 
Co., Highland Park, III.: L. N. Swartz & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Cortland Racket Div., 
Cortland Line Co., Inc., Cortland, N. T.: Olin 
Mathieson Chem. Corp., Winchester Inter- 
national Div., New York City: O. F. Moss- 
berg & Sons, New Haven, Conn.; G. H. Bass 
& Co., Wilton, Maine; Glasspar Co., Santa 
Ana, Calif.; Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; American Archery Co., Claren- 
don Hills, Hl.; Bear Archery Co., Grayling, 
Mich.; Benlee Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 
New York City; Converse Rubber Co., Mal- 
den, Mass.; Dimco-Gray Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
The General Athletic Products Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio; B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc., South 
Otselic, N. Y.: Gudebrod Eros. Silk Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harvard Table Tennis Co., 
Boston, Mass.; James Heddon's Sons, Dowa- 
giac, Mich.; Hillerecht & Bradsby Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.; The Linen Thread Co., Inc., 
New York City; The MacGregor Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Marble Arms Corp., Gladstone, 
Mich.; McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, 
N. X.; Mustang Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash; 
Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Philip S. Olt Co., Pekin, III.: Peterson Bros., 
Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; Premier Athletic 
Products Corp., Rivervale, N. J.; Red Wing 
Shoe Co., Red Wing, Minn.; Ryson Knitting 
Works, Ryson, Mich.; Savage Arms Corp., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; The Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Conn.; South Bend Tackle 
Co,, South Bend, Ind.; A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., Chicopee, Mass.; Stall & Dean Mfg. Co., 
Brockton, Mass.; Utica~-Duxbak Corp., Utica, 
N. T.; Veit Rubber Corp., New York City; 
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Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co., Duluth, Minn.; 
Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Allen 
Sportswear Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Duratech 
Mfg. Corp., Pleasantville, N. I.; Woodcraft 
Equipment Co., Independence, Mo.: Felco 
Athletic Wear Co., New York City; New York 
Rubber Co., New York City; Red Head Brand 
Co., Chicago, III.; Sun Rubber Co., Barber- 
ton, Ohio. 


Vending machine equipment: Coca-Cola 


Co., New York City; Rowe Mfg. Co., New 
York City; Brown & Williamson Tobacoo 
Co., Lowisville, Ky.; Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., New York City: P. Lorillard Co., 
New York City; Philip Morris, Inc., New 
York City; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Chunky Chocolate Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; American Steel Export Co., 
Seeburg Div., New York City; Westinghouse 
International, New York City; The Nestle 
Co., Inc., White Plains, N. T., Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp, New York City. 

Other contributors: The Esterbrook Pen 
Co., Camden, N. J.; Rheem Mig. Co., New 
York City; Sears, Roebuck & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Aetna Safe Co., New York City: 
Underwood Corp., New York City; Ride-O- 
Matic, White Plains, N. V.; Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Address by Victor Andrade, Ambassador 
cf Bolivia 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address: 
SPEECH or VICTOR, ANDRADE, AMBASSADOR OF 

BOLIVIA, AT MORGAN STATE COLLEGE, BALTI- 

MORE, MD., Arnn. 17, 1957 

I appreciate the opportunity of beling here 
today. I know something óf the work of 
this school and of its contributions over the 
years to the Negro race and to your coun- 
try. Your reputation is an excellent one, 
and it is well deserved. 

Today I want to talk to you about my 
country of Bolivia and, in particular, about 
the problems of the Indian in my native 
land. In many ways this problem of the 
Indian is the fundamental one, not only in 
Bolivia but in several other countries of 
Latin America. The Indian masses never 
have been absorbed into the mainstream 
of culture, political, and economic life, They 
remain remote and submerged aliens in 
their own country. In several states they 
constitute the bulk of the population. Ob- 
viously the future stability and prosperity 
of these nations depend upon the integra- 
tion of the Indian. 

There is an interesting story—a series of 
them, in fact—in the rift between the Span- 
ish conquerors of Bolivia and the surround- 
ing area and the native Indians. In North 
America the white man found relatively 
fierce and barbarous tribes, with a primi- 
tive culture dependent mostly upon hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

In Mexico, parts of Central America, and 
in Bolivia, Peru, and Chile, the Spaniards 
found a well advanced ciyilization. My 
country, for example, comprises most of the 
territory of Collasuyo, one of the four large 
states which made up the Empire of Tahu- 
antinsuyo, better known as the Incan Em- 
pire, which covered an area almost as large 
as the United States. This empire was a 
most curious mixture of theocracy, tech- 
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nocracy, totalitarianism, and democracy. 
The stories handed down to us indicate that 
the empire's ruling class consisted of chil- 
dren from over the Incan territory, chil- 
dren selected on the basis of ability and 
carefully trained. On the other hand, there 
was a large measure of autonomy in local 
affairs, and some of the villages were com- 
munal, 

In any event, the Incan Empire fell to the 
Spaniards. In most of North America the 
Indians were killed, or driven farther and 
farther westward. The white man's liquor 
and the white man’s diseases helped to deci- 
mate them. The legend of Indian wars per- 
sists in the United States, but actually the 
natives never had a chance. Their case was 
hopeless from the start. But in Mexico and 
the Incan Empire the Indians might have 
driven the whites into the sea if they had 
been able to bring their strength to bear 
upon the invaders. After the Aztec and 
Incan Empires fell, the Indians still consti- 
tuted the majority in numbers; it was a 
question whether the Spaniards were going 
to be able to keep them permanently sub- 
dued. 

Following the death of Francisco Pizarro, 
who, as you know, conquered the Incas, one 
of his brothers, Gonzalo Pizarro, rebelled 
against the man sent by the Spanish King 
to rule over the lands given him by the Pi- 
zarros. The native Indians watched, hating 
both Spanish factions. Gonzalo Pizarro de- 
feated the King’s representative. Some of 
his lieutenants proposed that he found a new 
dynasty by marrying an Aztec princess. The 
idea was to combine the manpower of the 
Indians with the military and industrial 
techniques of the Spaniards. 

Gonzalo resisted temptation and sur- 
rendered to the King’s forces, expecting, at 
the least, a pardon. Instead he was be- 
headed. The incident opened the eyes of the 
Spanish leaders to their danger. They set 
about systematically destroying the Incan 
social and political order. The Indian was 
subordinated. This was done in spite of the 
fact that King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
had specifically instructed that the Indians 
were to be treated as subjects of the Spanish 
crown and were to have the same rights as 
other citizens. 

Shortly after the conquest, silver in great 
quantities was discovered in what is now Bo- 
livia and in other part of the newly acquired 
territory. Near Potosi, Bolivia, there is a hill 
called Cerro Rico—the rich hill—which was 
almost literally composed of silver. From 
this great silyer deposit alone; hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of the precious 
metal flowed to Spain. The Spaniards need- 
ed workmen for the mines and they dra- 
gooned the Indians into service. In effect, 
the Indians were slaves and, in chains they 
died by the thousands in the mines. 

They did not submit tamely. Many Indian 
and halfbreed leaders led uprisings and gave 
their lives in a hopeless struggle. The Span- 
jards were pitiless. They crushed these up- 
risings in blood and they fought them in 
other ways. 

One of the most subtle was the theory that 
the Indians and the halfbreeds were basically 
inferior. One of the early Spanish viceroys, 
Francisco de Toledo, prohibited the inter- 
marriage of the Spaniard and the Indian on 
any basis of equality. Prior to Francisco de 
Toledo, a Spaniard could establish a perfectly 
legitimate and respectable family by marry- 
ing a woman belonging to the ruling class of 
the Incas. The viceroy put a stop to that, 
although illicit union with the Indians was 
condoned. 


A new class appeared in the Spanish 
colonies, the halfbreed, neither Indian, nor 
Spaniard. They were outcasts and many per- 
sons, including some of the most prominent 
Latin-American writers said they 
the worst qualities of both races. It was a 
long, long time before the realization came 
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that the intermarriage of the Spaniard and 
the Indian and the combination of their cul- 
tures were sources of strength and not weak- 
ness, 

Eventually, all the Spanish colonies won 
their independence but their separation from 
the homeland did not mean independence for 
the Indians. During the rebellions which led 
to the formation of the Latin American States 
there was a good deal of talk of Indian rights, 
A representative of the Indian communities 
was included as a member of the Junta which 
organized a provisional government in La Paz, 
Bolivia, in 1809. Once the revolts were suc- 
cessful, democratic ideals were forgotten and 
the natives were relegated to the role of serfs. 
The ruling classes were the whites and the 
mestizos, persons of white and Indian blood. 

For almost 100 years, the intellectual 
leaders in most of the countries with large 
Indian populations clung tenaciously to the 
idea that the Indians and mestizos were in- 
ferior. Some persons felt that the Indians 
must be displaced by white immigration, al- 
though obviously this solution of the problem 
Was completely impractical. The prevailing 
view was summed up by Alcides Arguadas, a 
Bolivian writer, in his book, Pueblo Enferom: 

“Out of the fecund embrace of the domi- 
nating white race and the dominated Indian 
Was born the mestizo, bringing as his in- 
heritance the characteristic features of both, 
which, mixed in that strange amalgam, de- 
termined strange contradictions of character 
that are sometimes difficult to explain, since 
it drew from the Spaniard his delicacy, his 
idolatry, his pride and vanity, his accen- 
tuated individualism, his pompousness and 
his invincible nepotism; from the Indian, it 
brought his submission to the stronger power, 
his lack of initiative, his passivity toward 
€vil, his undeniable inclination to lie, cheat, 
and to hypocrisy, his exasperated vanity 
based on pure appearances with no ideals 
and, as a combination of all of these, his 
tremendous disloyalty.” 

In the light of modern anthropological and 
Sociological studies, Arguadas’ observations 
Constitute a lot of nonsense but they help 
explain why Bolivia’s Indian farm workers 
remained until only 3 or 4 years ago. 

But a significant change in attitudes be- 
gan long ago. A Peruvian writer, Mariategui, 
in his Seven Essays of the Peruvian Realty 
said after World War I: 

To await emancipation of the Indian 
Rearing & vigorous intermingling of the na- 

ive races with immigration from Europe is 
an antisocial naivete only conceivable in 
the mind of an importer of pedigreed sheep.” 

In Mexico, Jose Vasconselas, in his work, 
Cosmic Race, said: 

“The days of the pure white victors of to- 

y are numbered as were the days of their 
8 In fulfilling their role of me- 
th nizing the world, unconsciously they 

emselves have formed the basis of a new 
ra, an era of the fusion and mixture of all 
peoples. The Indian has no other door to the 

uture than the door of modern culture, and 
no Other way than the path sketched by In- 
dian civilization, Also, the whites will have 
Surrender their pride and seek progress 
and redemption in the souls of their brothers 
ot other races.” 
R As time went by, ideas of the Indlan's in- 
ertority dissipated to a large extent among 
he intellectual leaders in Latin America. 
ermore, the Indians themselves began 
to be restive and to resent their isolation 
from the modern world. The development 
= the automobile and highways over which 
t could be driven brought the Indians in 
touch with the cities. What they saw had a 
Profound effect upon them. The Mexican 
revolution prior to World War I and in the 
1920's was primarily an Indian revolution. 
So were upheavals in other parts of Latin 
But in Bolivia the Indian remained 
Subordinated for reasons other than race. 
‘aan discovery of tin in Bolivia and its rise 
importance as an industrial metal in the 
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4900's shaped Bolivian history. Simon Pa- 
tino, half Indian, himself, built the first great 
tin fortune and after him two other families, 
the Aramayos and the Hochschilds, also grew 
wealthy through tin, 

Unfortunately, the country did not grow 
wealthy. The Indians worked in the mines 
under conditions which made their life span 
very short indeed. As they died, or went 
home broken in health, others succeeded 
them but they remained poor and so did 
the country. My country has one of the 
shortest life spans, one of the highest infant 
death rates anywhere, and also one of the 
world’s lowest per capita incomes. 

Bolivia is about half again as big as Texas 
and its resources, aside from tin, are very 
great. But the Patinos, the Aramayos, and 
the Hochschilds were not interested in Bo- 
livia’s rich land, timber, or other minerals 
which they did not own. They paid strict 
attention to their tin business, and they also 
held strictly to the old theory that the poor- 
er and more ignorant people are, the less 
trouble they are likely to cause the ruling 
classes. 

The Chaco War between Bolivia and Para- 
guay in the early 1930's revealed clearly the 
cynicism and selfishness of the little clique 
which ruled my country's economic and po- 
litical life. This clique, composed mainly of 
the tin-mine owners—the tin barons—and 
a few wealthy landowners, did not seem to 
mind that Bolivia lost the war. They paid 
little attention to the deaths and sufferings 
of the Bolivian masses; highlanders who left 
the mountain areas to fight a war in the 
disease-infested jungle. But they were care- 
ful to keep control of the country and to see 
to it that nothing interfered with the profits 
from tin. 

Bolivia suffered tragically from the war, 
and in the wake of that suffering rose the 
determination to institute basic reforms 
which would end the serfdom of the Indian 
farmers and would make the Indian masses 
citizens of their homeland. 

The history of modern Bolivia is a history 
of the struggle between the people and the 
tin barons and their followers. 

In 1952, a revolution overthrew a military 
junta which ruled Bolivia in defiance of a 
victory at the polls the previous year for the 
MNR party, headed by Victor Paz Estenssoro. 

The Bolivian Government in 1953 national- 
ized the mines owned by the tin barons. It 
did so, not because it believed In nationaliza- 
tion of property, but to get rid of the influ- 
ence of the mine owners. Otherwise, they 
would bribe or bully their way back into 
power. They then, as they had often done in 
the past, would wreck all efforts at reform. 

In addition to nationalizing the tin mines, 
the Government was dedicated to certain 
basic reforms. Among these were: 

1. Abolition of the old army and organiza- 
tion of a new army which was to be the 
servant of the state instead of its master. 

2. Extension of the right to vote to all, 
regardless of sex, income, military service, or 
illiteracy. 

3. Land reform, with the objective of in- 
corporating all the population, including the 
Indians, into the economic and social life 
of the country. 

The reorganization of the army and ex- 
tension of the right to vote took place with- 
out too much opposition. However, the 
enemies of the Bolivian regime concentrated 
on land reform. Along with nationalization 
of the tin mines, this step was described as 
the action of dangerous radicals. 

The land tenure system in Bolivia at the 
time of the revolution in 1952 was incredibly 
archaic. It was a medieval system. The 
landlord was like the nobleman of the Middle 
Ages; the worker was his serf. 

The worker was assigned a particular plot 
of land, to which he was bound; he also had 
the responsibility of working on the land 
which the owner reserved for himself. Fur- 
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thermore, the worker and his family were 
obligated to do certain personal services for 
the owner, They tilled garden plots for him, 
cared for his stables and horses, and the 
women did the cooking, cleaning and wash- 
ing. They were tenants and body servants 
at the same time. 

There was little or no incentive for im- 
provement of the land assigned to the tenant. 
If he developed it, the owner took it over and 
assigned him anothet tract. 

I realized that what I am telling you 
Sounds quite incredible, but I am not exag- 
gerating. That's the way it was. The lack 
of incentive for the worker to increase his 
output accounted in part for the failure of 
Bolivia to produce enough food for its own 
needs. Agricultural production was further 
discouraged by importing food and selling 
it to the miners at comparatively low prices. 
This was done to allay unrest among the 
mine workers and to increase profits. The 
step did not accomplish its purpose of 
soothing the miners, but it did reduce agri» 
cultural output. 

The government took one further step in 
the case of the farmers. It divided up the 
big estates and sold them to the men who 
actually tilled the soil. In as many instances 
as possible, the farmer got the land he had 
been working. 

The land taken over was not confiscated; 
the owner was paid in government bonds. 

I think the program, in view of the anti- 
quated land tenure system in my country, 
was a very moderate and conservative one. 
But it is even less drastic than it sounds 
because of the amount of land available in 
Bolivia. As I have stated, the country is 
half again as big as Texas; it has less than 
four million people. The majority of these 
are on the great highland plateau in the west, 
a plateau which averages more than 10,000 
feet in height. Most of the good land is in 
the valleys and the llanos east of the valleys. 

There is plenty of good land for anybody 
who wants to farm it. But the Indian farm- 
ers had to own their own plots and had to 
be taught modern methods of cultivation in 
order to increase agricultural output. They 
now own the land and are being taught how 
to farm it. 

Obviously, if the program succeeds, it will 
not only greatly increase Bolivia’s agricul- 
tural production, but it will be a force for 
social and economic stability. Landowners 
are not known for radicalism. In fact, prob- 
ably the weakest point of the Communist 
programs has been the inability to make 
collectivism work in agriculture. 

Meanwhile, Bolivia struggles with the over- 
all problem of ending its dependence upon 
imports. Our tin mines are pretty well 
worked out, and tin can be produced in other 
areas of the world a good deal cheaper than 
in my country. Most of the tin mined since 
1952 has been at a loss. Eventually, oil may 
replace tin as the principal source of foreign 
exchange, but the development of the oil 
potential takes time. So do other projects, 
including the development of mineral wealth 
other than tin. 

The United States has helped Bolivia since 
1953, and that help has enabled us to survive, 
but it has been hard going even so. Inflation 
has been very bad, and inflation always is 
hard on poor people—and most of the people 
in Bolivia are poor. 

Without going into detail, I might say that 
we recently inaugurated a program aimed at 
stabilizing our currency. We have systemati- 
cally tried to make foreign investment in 
Bolivia attractive because we feel the right 
kind of private enterprise can help us a lot. 
At the same time we have opposed com- 
munism, for in it we see only the exploitation 
of the hardships of our people for the benefit 
of others. 


If we succeed in making Bolivia a modern 
and progressive state, we will have solved 
several problems at once. We will have found 
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a way to deal with the problems of unde- 
veloped Latin-American countries without 
resorting to dictatorship. We will have 
found a way whereby a rich and powerful 
country can help a poor one like Bolivia to 
the mutual benefit of both. This will help 
meet the charges of imperialism which the 
Communists use against you in this hemi- 
sphere and abroad. 

And, not the least important, we will have 
found the answer to a race problem which 
has plagued Bolivia and some other Latin- 
American countries for a long time. Land 
reform in Bolivia will be followed by land 
reform in other countries and the elevation 
of the Indian to the status of a first-class 
citizen. 

The Negroes of the United States have 
made tremendous strides within the past few 
generations. You have your own problems. 
but I am hopeful that some of you will find 
time to grasp some of those which confront 
Bolivia. Your sympathy and assistance 
would indeed be a boon to us. 


Middle East Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with the following address by the dis- 
tinguished Chief of Naval Operations, 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, delivered be- 
fore the Dallas Works Affairs Council at 
Dallas, Tex., on May 17, 1957, entitled 
“Middle East Conference“: 


ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, USN, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, BEFORE THE DALLAS 
Wontn AFFAIRS COUNCIL, DALLAS, TEX., May 
17, 1957 
It is a very great pleasure to be here this 

evening. I appreciate this opportunity to 

meet with you and to share in this very pro- 
ductive Middle East Conference which the 

Dallas World Affairs Council and Newsweek 

magazine have joined forces to sponsor. 

There is little that takes place anywhere 
in the world today that does not affect our 
Nation. It is difficult for busy citizens to 
follow everything that affects our national 
security in these rapidly changing times. 
The work this group is doing to stimulate in- 
terest and to promote understanding of in- 
ternational affairs is of inestimable value to 
our entire Nation. The Dallas Council and 
Newsweek are to be congratulated for this 
timely and stimulating examination of the 
problems confronting us in the Middle East. 

This particular part of the program deals 
with the defense problems of the Middle 
East. It would seem well to begin then with 
a strategic appraisal of this area which has 
claimed such deep interest for so many cen- 
turies. What is the strategic significance of 
the Middle East? Why is it so important 
that nations there remain free and inde- 
pendent of totalitarian domination? 

First of all, it is in the interest of people 
everywhere to prevent the spread of totali- 
tarianism. It is not in the interest of the 
free world, or in the interest of the United 
States, for any additional territory or people 
to be shut up behind the totalitarian cur- 
tain, no matter where they are. This means 
no further retreats. Every gain by totali- 
tarlanism is a loss to the cause of freedom, 
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The totalitarian world would get stronger 
and the cause of freedom would get weaker 
with every Communist encroachment on 
independent peoples, The effect is cumu- 
lative. 

The Middle East is particularly vulnerable 
to Soviet penetration. It is probably the 
least stable of all independent areas of Eu- 
rope and Asia at the present time. 

The Middle East is also a focal point, a 
crossroads, of world communications. It is 
the land bridge between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Of even greater importance, it is the 
salt-water shortcut between the peoples of 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean community 
and the peoples of south Asia and east 
Africa. We already have ample evidence of 
the importance of the Suez lifeline to the 
economies of Western Europe and South 
Asia, 

Loss of the Middle East would bring Com- 
munist totalitarianism to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. It 
would shatter the right flank of NATO, and 
leave Turkey in an indefensible position. It 
would open up the whole continent of Africa 
with all its vast resources to Communist 
exploitation. It would do this at the very 
time when the peoples of Africa are most 
vulnerable to the predatory advances of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

Of immediate interest to Western econo- 
mies, of course, if the oil of the Middle 
East, which Mr. Coleman discussed earlier 
in such an interesting and informative man- 
ner. We have the lesson of the Suez crisis 
still fresh in our memories to remind us of 
how critical the delivery of Middle East oil 
is to Western Europe, even in peacetime. 
Europe needs Middle East oil today. She 
will continue to need it in steadily increas- 
ing quantities for some time to come. Con- 
trol of this oil would be a tremendous 
weapon, both military and economic, in the 
hands of an aggressor power seeking do- 
minion over free Europe. 

It is more important than ever great 
Middle Eastern countries be permitted and 
helped to develop into stable, independent 
nations, free of Communist-totalitarian 
domination. It is United States policy to be 
helpful in the achievement of this aim. We 
have many means by which to pursue our 
objective. 

One of the first things to be said of these 
many means avallable to us is that they 
are all interrelated and interdependent. 
What we might attempt in a miltary way 
has to support our activities in the politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural fields. The re- 
verse is also true. The steps we take in 
nonmilitary spheres have a big influence on 
the kind and effectiveness of military ac- 
tions which might have to be taken later. 
No segment of our tremendous national ef- 
fort can afford to operate in a parochial vac- 
uum. 

It is hardly worth mentioning here that 
no nation can be defended or helped unless 
its people and government are willing to 
accept help. A political and economic cli- 
mate is needed in which the desire for na- 
tional independence is well-developed. 

One of the basic tasks in defense of the 
Middle East is to develop a satisfactory 
state of internal security in the countries 
of that area. We have seen enough of this 
recently to understand how the Communists 
operate to undermine and destroy independ- 
ent governments. Many governments in this 
area need help. Sufficient military and tech- 
nical support must be provided to enable 
constituted governments to sustain them- 
selves against armed conspiracies, subver- 
sion, and mob action, Communist or other- 
wise. 

Once the internal security problem is in 
hand, we have the problem of achieving and 
keeping some sort of general neighborliness 
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among the various Middle Eastern states. 
The Middle East is an area torn with tradi- 
tional grievances and hatreds, of sensitive 
and emotional leaders, of rampant nation- 
alism. This is a local problem quite apart 
from the larger one of regional security 
against Communist aggression. The task is 
complicated by the dificulties between Is- 
rael and the Arabs. But these difficulties 
are by no means the only ones which 
threaten the peace. 

Finally there is the task of securing the 
Middle East against direct aggression by the 
Soviet Union. The American Doctrine for 
the Middle East is a general pledge to help 
any Middle East nation requesting our as- 
sistance to resist Communist aggression. 
This, of course, is a commitment of major 
proportions, particularly if it involves di- 
rect Soviet aggression. If invoked it would 
amount to virtually the same degree of in- 
volvement for us as would a Soviet attack 
upon Enrope. In either eventuality the 
United States could become directly involved 
in open hostilities with the Soviet Union. 

The general group of commitments which 
constitute the American Doctrine for the 
Middle East form the newest link in the 
free world collective security system. 

Let us consider briefly some of the prob- 
lems connected with the support of military 
operations in the Middle East area. 

First, relative distance. The eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean is just about as far 
from New York as Korea is from San Fran- 
cisco. Thus the logistic problem would be 
roughly of the same dimensions as that of 
operations in Korea. A distance of some 
5.500 nautical miles is involved. It is twice 
that distance from New York to the Per- 
sian Gulf around the south of Africa. By 
way ot contrast, it is only a matter of some 
500 miles from the foot of the Caspian Sea 
to the oilfields at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. It is about 1,000 miles from the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Suez Canal. 

This distance factor might at first seem 
to be a large differential in favor of the 
Soviet Union. But the advantage really lies 
with us, just as it did in Korea. Between the 
Caucausus and the heart of the Middle East 
lies some of the most difficult terrain on 
the face of the earth. Mountain ranges 
higher and more rugged than any we have 
in the United States lie directly athwart the 
line of march. There are deserts which 
support no human life other than a hand- 
ful of nomadic tribes. 

Modern roads are virtually nonexistent 
in this area. Only a single rail line con- 
nects northern Iran with the Persian Gulf. 
Troops might be dropped from air trans- 
ports, but to be effective they must be sup- 
ported continuously and massively in every 
category of supply. All this cannot be done 
by air. Bombs can be dropped, but worth- 
while targets are few. 

The logistic problems of supporting any 
sizable military operation over these long 
land lines would be staggering, even if we 
interposed no resistance. It would be easier 
to support extensive operations in this area 
from the sea than it would to support them 
by land and gir from the north. 

The conclusion is obvious. In terms of 
effective, timely support, the Middle East can 
be thought of as being closer to the United 
States than it is to the Soviet Union. This 
is simply an extension of the general truth 
that validates all our alliances with coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia. Sea communica- 
tions put our allies closer to us than to their 
land-locked enemies, ‘ 

The ability to move force rapidly into an 
area by sea is of critical importance when 
the area has virtually no capability to de- 
fend itself against an initial onslaught. 
Even those Middle East nations with the best 
military forces, such as Turkey and Pakistan, 
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could not stand up alone against a Soviet 
attack. Banded together in a regional de- 
fense arrangement like the Baghdad Pact, 
they would still need help. The Middle East 
nations must rely upon outside assistance, 
assistance brought in by sea. 

In today's fast moving world, so very much 
depends on what the parties at issue are able 
to do right away, with forces that can be im- 
mediately deployed to the critical areas, 
FateTul decisions hinge on planners esti- 
Mates of how quickly a position can be occu- 
pied, how readily an advantage can be pressed 

me. Last November during the Suez 
crisis our forces in the eastern Mediterranean 
Were ready for anything, and the world 
knew it, 

In recent weeks the United States 6th 
Fleet again returned to eastern Mediterra- 
nean waters. The stabilizing effect it had on 
& dangerous situation was dramatic. 

The defense of the Middle East involves 

© same twofold problem common to so 
many of the free world’s security problems, 
especially in Asia. The first is the problem 
of direct Soviet bloc aggression. The second 
is the problem of violence within and among 
the Middie Eastern states. 

e are probably going to be far more 
actively concerned in the immediate future 
With trouble within the area itself. Some 
of it will be Soviet directed or Soviet in- 
SPired. Most of it will be designed to create 
2 nete favorable to Communist penetra- 

n. 

The Middle East ts a restless, explosive area. 
Tt has inherited enough trouble to keep 
things stirred up for a long time. It is not 
the kind of trouble that is susceptible to 
Specific, clear-cut solutions, military or 
Otherwise. 

There is a definite requirement for mili- 

power, but it must be graduated power, 
flexible power, power that is instantly re- 
SPonsive to the political nuances of the 
Situation, 

The defense problem in the Middle East 
is @ part of the general defense problem of 
the free world. As such it is subject to the 
Same basic factors which influence the larger 
Problem, 

Chier among these factors is that the prin- 
cipal areas of decision between Soviet com- 
munism and the free world are the periph- 
eral areas of Europe and Asia. Thousands 
Of miles of blue water lie between these 
Critical areas and the United States. Our 

es, Our opponents, and the areas of deci- 
sion, Including the Middle East, all lie across 
© seas from us. 

© strength of the free world, its ability 
to resist the outward thrusts of Soviet ag- 
gression, depend on our continued ability 
to use the seas—to reinforce and support 
gur allles, to supply our troops and air 
forces, and to project the kind of power 
needed at the moment into the critical areas 
of military decision. 

Implicit in all our mutual security pacts 
and guaranties of assistance, including those 
tecentiy made to the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, ts the assumption that we shall always 
have the power, come what may, to use the 
seas and to project our military power ashore 
Where needed, from secure bases in interna- 

onal waters, 

ere are two relatively secure roads open 
Us to the Middle East. The most direct 
through the Mediterranean. The 
dure through the Indian Ocean, is longer 
the is the more secure of the two. Over 
hese roads can be projected, at minimum 
cost, the Political, economic, and military 
assistance needed to keep the peoples of the 
Middle East tree of totalitarian domination. 
tha be Strategic advantage clearly lies with 
k © tree world, provided we have the means 
9 control the intervening seas. A great deal 
of Im and foresight are needed to make 
the best use of our advantages. 
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Address by the Honorable Anthony F. 
Tauriello 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I know my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in the following thoughtful ad- 
dress by the Honorable Anthony F. 
Tauriello, who represented the 43d Dis- 
trict of New York in the 81st Congress 
and who is now a member of the Council 
of the City of Buffalo. The speech was 
delivered on April 27 at the convention 
of District No. 1 of the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America, attended by delegates from 
every State east of the Mississippi River, 

Jack Tauriello won the admiration and 
affection of all who served with him in 
the 8ist Congress. He revealed a most 
able mind, a warm heart, and great 
courage and determination in working 
for legislative measures in the interest 
of all the people. Jack has continued 
his distinguished record in his present 
high office in which he has rendered out- 
standing service to the great city which 
he so deeply loves. 

The address reads: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 

been in public life for better than 
a 9 of a century. And I have been 
privileged to serve the people of this com- 
munity, as a Member of Congress, and other 
legislative elective bodies in this city. There 
have been occasions when I have been ten- 
dered the signal honor of speaking before 
various groups. This morning, I can hon- 
estly say, and with deep conviction, that this 
is one invitation to speak that I not only 
welcome but cherish. 

Gathered here are men of labor. What are 
men of labor? Who are the people of labor? 
There is an onerous interpretation of the 
word “labor” in the minds of too many of 
our fellow Americans. When one sees a 
labor union or a labor group, there is a tend- 
ency upon the part of those who are op- 

to labor's aims to see labor unions as 
a people apart from all the people. Labor, 
to me, and, I am sure, to you, means the 
people—all the people. The man in the 
steel mill, the white-collar worker, whether 
he works in government or private industry, 
is part and parcel of labor. The charwoman, 
the craftsman, the technician, and the sales- 
man. These are the Americans, each and 
every one of them, who make up the family 
of labor. So let no one get the idea that 
labor unions and their membership are a 
special group of Americans. This family of 
labor today faces one of its darkest mo- 
ments, but out of the darkness comes day- 
light, and in the light of day let us look at 
the problem or problems that plague the 
family and the house of labor. Headlines 
scream of the evil ways and the evil doings 
of certain labor leaders in certain unions. 
Radio commentators, news analysts, and 
others shout that all labor is emeshed in 
wrongdoing. This, my friends, is furthest 
from the truth. There are members of the 
family—trusted members—who no longer 
can be trusted. This does not condemn or 
convict the entire family, Time and again 
history records similar problems that were 
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faced by this Nation—by big business and 
other industries—that make up the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

This problem I refer to is the unscrupu- 
lous—the=greedy among us—who would by 
their actions and their misdeeds destroy the 
greatness of a nation and destroy its people. 
This is exactly the Position labor finds it- 
self in today. We hear the enemies of labor 
calling for the destruction of the family of 
labor. They ask that the house of labor be 
torn down, that the hard-fought gains, for 
the decent way of life be denied to men and 
women who organized to build a better 
America. Let me give you the examples I 
have reference to and let us see how similar 
problems and situations were handled. In 
the early days of our Nation when we fought 
for independence we had our Benedict 
Arnold, and out of that tragic phase of his- 
tory this Nation grew strong, and the people 
found freedom. Because one general was 
corrupt did we condemn all of our generals? 
Did we disband the Continental Army, and 
did we give up hope for the great liberties 
that were made possible back in that era? 
No. We survived. Isn't this the Same thing 
today in the house of labor? There are the 
Benedict Arnolds who would deceive, cheat, 
and rob the individual man and woman of 
labor of his dignity, 
hard-won liberties. 
Arnold could not destroy the American spirit, 
no single individual, or group of individuals, 
who have managed to lock themselves in 
No, my 
house of 


in greater numbers, you will achieve great- 
er benefits from the Productivity of your 
own efforts. 

Now, let us look at another phase of the 
American pattern of living. You recall, my 
friends, the stock exchange when a corrupt 
president of the stock exchange was indicted 
and sentenced to prison. Was there a hue 
and cry that all stock brokers were thieves? 
Was there an onslaught to crumble the vast 
business of the stock exchange? Did they 
besmirch the integrity and the reputation of 
those who dealt in the stock markets of our 
Nation? Here, once again, the parallel sit- 
uation is evident. The stock exchange had 
its Benedict Arnold, but this phase of our 
business exists and our economic life oper- 
ates today soundly and in behalf of the peo- 
ple. So, here was a phase of management, 
in business, that went through the growing 
pain stages and lived and prospered in spite 
of its evil ones. 

The pattern is also the same as faces labor 
today, and do you recall when a great drug 
concern, McKesson & Robbins by name, be- 
cause of dishonest leaders went bankrupt, 
Did we hear then any loud voices calling 
for the destruction and the dissolution of 
this business venture and the people who 
conducted it? No, we did not. You see this 
company had its Benedict Arnolds too, and 
when they were brought at bay, this con- 
cern came back with a great resurgence and 
operates its miulti-million-dollar concern 
bigger and better than ever before. I could 
go through a long list of businesses, such as 
the Samuel Insull swindle, and others. What 
I am trying to point out—what I am trying 
to say—is this: That every part of our eco- 
nomic life was threatened at one time or 
another by leaders who could not be trusted, 
by dishonest men with dishonest tendencies, 
who made the innocent suffer by their 
actions, But in every instance where faulty 
leadership had resulted in scandal the guilt 
was placed where the guilt belonged. But 
lo and behold, a guilty few in the house 
of labor now stand before the court of 
public opinion and there are those who are 
ready to condemn each and every man and 
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woman who carries a union card. No, my 
friends, this is not a fair American practice. 
Let us look at a little more recorded history. 
This time in Government, where scandal 
rocked this Nation to its very foundations. 
There was the Teapot Dome scandal where 
trusted public servants reached out with 
clutching and thieving hands, who robbed 
and stole what belonged to the public. Did 
we at that time condemn every man who 
held public office? Did we look at the col- 
Jeagues of the scoundrels, and did we say 
by association they were scoundrels too? 
Did our Nation crumble and fall? In the 
terms of the popular Elvis Presley record we 
were “all shook up“ but did not crumble. 
We rid ourselves of those in high Govern- 
ment posts who could not be trusted, those 
in high Government posts who were by their 
lack of honesty unable to serve the people. 
Once again the pattern is the same, once 
again the problem is the same. We had our 
Benedict Arnolds in time of war. We have 
had our Benedict Arnolds in the economic 
and industrial growth of this Nation. We 
had our Benedict Arnolds in Government, 
and today, you are faced with a few Bene- 
dict Arnolds in labor. 

But no matter what the crime—no matter 
what the charges that are placed against 
once trusted leaders—lI plead with my fellow 
Americans not to pass judgment, not to 
convict the accused without allowing the 
accused to stand trial under the American 
concept of justice. Let us not convict by 
newspaper. Let us not convict by in- 
nuendo. Let us not convict by slander, 
When the guilty among you is brought to 
light let it be done through legal proced- 
ures. Let us not close the door to the 
right of any man to have his day in court. 
There is no difference in this problem today 
than there was in the problems that paral- 
jeled us through recorded history. Labor 
has enemies on the inside and the outside. 
There are those in this nation today who 
would have cause to celebrate for they would 
spend millions of dollars to destroy or- 
ganized labor, and they are using today the 
fact—that a member of the family who is 
guilty of crime and wrongdoing—makes 
every member of the family just as guilty. 
As sure as we are gathered here and as sure 
as God is our judge we may rest assured and 
be reassured that never as long as this 
Nation shall exist will labor lose any of its 
rights and its privileges nor shall they be 
taken away through legislative acts. 

If we were to examine the labor move- 
ment from its early days to its present 
crucial period we would be amazed to find 
how little scandal and how little dishonesty 
there really was in the conduct of labor's 
business. The scandals of Government, the 
scandals of business, are gigantic monsters 
in comparison to the little evils that have 
afflicted labor in its growing period. I did 
not come here today to defend labor. It 
needs no defense. Labor will rid itself of 
its rotten apples and labor will continue to 
provide the services that puts the timber into 
the backbone of this Nation. Earlier I asked 
the question, What is labor and who are the 
people of the family of labor? My friends, 
let me expand on my thought for a moment, 
Labor is as American as apple pie. The 
men and women of labor are the first line 
of defense when our Nation is threatened. 
They make the guns, the plows, the tanks, 
the battleships, and the airplanes so that 
this Nation may remain strong. They sweat 
and they toll in the factories of this Nation 
and they bring forth the good things of 
life—the radios, the television sets, the re- 
frigerators, and all the conveniences that 
came from American inventive genius. 

The men and women of labor not only 
produce the weapons for war and defense, 
but they and their children have shouldered 
these weapons that they made with their 
own hands. They have done so in every war 
and they laid their lives down on foreign 
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shores the world over for the right to belong 
to a union, and this is a right that no single 
group has cause to attack. There was a 
time in this Nation when cliques and vested 
interests amassed tremendous fortunes 
while their fellow Americans lacked the 
needed money for the essentials of life. 
There was a period before the creation of 
organized labor that the children of the 
workingman could not gain an education. 
Today our doctors, our lawyers, our scien- 
tists, are not the sons and daughters of the 
idle rich, they are the sons and the daugh- 
ters of the men of labor.. This, gentlemen, 
is a monument to your achievement. Labor 
has written a glorious page across the face 
of American history. Labor has been more 
clean, more decently operated, in spite of its 
present dilemma created by the few. La- 
bor's business has been conducted through 
the years with more fairness, more equality, 
more dignity, and more decency, than any 
other branch of operation. It has been more 
clean than big business and government. 
And now that we stand at the threshold of 
a new day labor will emerge more trium- 
phant and with greater acclamation than 
ever before. 

The critics and the enemies who would 
condemn the whole family of labor will be 
silenced by the weakness of their own 
tirades. 

In closing, gentlemen, I would like to pay 
tribute to your union, its leaders, and its 
membership. In all the years of your exist- 
ence there has never been one instance 
where your leaders or your rank and file 
members have been accused of any wrong- 
doing. Isn't it remarkable that your union 
and others like you have lived without the 
taint of scandal while other ventures and 
other branches of our economic life were 
steeped in the backwash of dishonesty? 
And isn't it discouraging that when an in- 
stance appears such as has appeared in one 
of the organized branches of labor that there 
are those who would destroy all that is good 
in labor. 

As I leave here this morning I know in my 
heart and soul that it will not come to pass, 
for just as there are enemies of labor, there 
are more friends of labor in and out of 
government, and these friends will stand by 
to aid you whenever called upon to do so. 

I thank you most kindly for your invita- 
tion. I shall treasure these memories. 


New York Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment issued by Branch One of the United 
National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen in regard to the resignation of 
New York Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer. 

The statement follows: 

UNAPOCS REGRET RESIGNATION OF POSTMASTER 
ROBERT H. 

The news of the forthcoming resignation 
of Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer on June 15, 
1957, has left a depressing effect on the 
officers and members of the United National 
Association of Post Office Craftsmen in this 

area. 

In a statement to branch officers and mem- 
bers of Branch One, UNAPOC, Andrew T. 
Walker, president, has taken note of the top- 
notch E for efficiency of the Schaffer ad- 
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ministration of the postal service in New 
York, N. T. Mr. Walker also spoke highly 
of the humane and understanding approach 
Mr. Schaffer had applied to the problems 
of the service and of the high degree of suc- 
cess it attained. Particularly, Mr. Walker 
added, was the installation of labor-manage- 
ment teams in large mail terminals. The 
inauguration of these employee-management 
arbitration teams helped considerably in 
solving problems at the point of origin. 

The resignation of Mr. Schaffer will leave 
a definite mark in the annals of history of 
the New York post office. His dynamic per- 
sonality and willingness to meet with all of 
the postal groups, socially and otherwise 
on his off hours from duty, illustrated well 
his democratic outlook. 

The employees will miss him and well can 
it be said that the service and its workings 
will miss his keen observations and atten- 
tion, for it was remarkable, indeed, for the 
few short years Mr. Schaffer had been with 
the postal department he had amassed an 
unusual background of knowledge and its 
application. 

A tribute well deserved and earned is that 
Mr. Schaffer in his resigning from the postal 
service takes with him the fond affection 
and esteem of over 35,000 New York postal 
men and women. Good luck to you, Mr. 
Postmaster. 


From Tree Nursery to Gravel Pit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
January during hearings on the soil bank 
program before the House Agriculture 
Committee I asked Department leaders 
including the Secretary how many tree 
nurseries had been disposed of since 
1952. At the time their answers ranged 
from 3 to 5 but they promised to list all 
of them later in the record upon my re- 
quest. That list shows that 11 of these 


- nurseries were closed by the Government 


as follows: Thorsby, Ala., Brooksville, 
Fla., Rock Hill, S. C., Gretna, Va., An- 
keny, Iowa, Winona, Minn., San Antonio, 
Tex., Kearney, Nebr., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., San Fernando, Calif., and Bell- 
ingham, Wash. What happened to one 
of those nurseries after it was closed is re- 
ported by Drew Pearson in his May 11 
column taken from the Eau Clair (Wis.) 
Leader. Under leave to extend my re- 
1 I would like to submit that report 
ere: 
BENSON REVERSES SELF ON TREE NURSERIES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Wasuincron.—Ezra Taft Benson has run 
into trouble on his somersault on tree-grow- 
ing. First he killed all Government nur- 
series; now he is urging more money for nur- 
series. The trouble comes primarily from 
his fellow Republicans, 

Shortly after he became Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra junked all Department of Agri- 
culture nurseries. He claimed it was not the 
job of the Government to grow trees, and he 
turned the nurseries over to the States— 
even if the States didn’t want them. 

At Winona, Minn., Benson gave a thriving 
United States nursery to the State of Minne- 
sota. The State proceeded to remove all 
trucks, tools, tractors, the overhead irrigation 
system, and some of the choice nursery stock. 
Then Minnesota abandoned the site. 
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The site is now owned by the Winona Sand 
and Gravel Co., which purchased the once- 
thriving United States Government nursery 
for the bargain price of $3,000. The price 
included a building valued at $12,000, plus 
all irrigation equipment that could not be 
moved, including a pump, motor, etc., plus 
other minor buildings. 

In brief, the nursery which once grew thou- 
Sands of trees is now a gravel pit. 

But 3 years later, when Secretary Benson 
Started his soil bank plan, he suddenly dis- 
Covered he would need trees. 

So, because it's too late to start United 
States nurseries and because he doesn't want 
to reverse himself that much, Benson is now 
Pumping $6 million of Federal funds into 
State nurseries whether the States want the 
money or not. 

Benson is giving the $6 million in direct 
grants to the States, without any matching 
Tunds, a policy directly contrary to the Eisen- 
hower policy of making the States put up 
matching money for Federal aid. 

The House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
discovering what Benson was doing, objected, 
They found that the grants were made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture himself. 

“Why did you oppose such subsidies in 
1955,” asked Congressman Budge of Idaho, 
“yet now you have them in the budget?” 

Congressman JENSEN, of Iowa, also ob- 
jected. He doubted whether the Agriculture 
Department had legal authority to subsidize 
State nurseries to sell trees at below cost to 
farmers, 

The plan for United States funds for State 
nurseries is going ahead anyway, with the 
expectation that farmers will plant 5 million 
Acres in trees under the soil bank plan. Actu- 
ally farmers have signed contracts to plant 
Only 7 percent of that number in 1956-57. 
Since 1940 farmers have planted only 10 
Million acres of trees, and their rate of plant- 
ing prior to the soil bank had reached about 
1 million acres per year. 

So they will have to do a lot of planting 
to hit 5 million acres per year any time in 
the near future, 


Arab Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a thoughtful article by 

he Very Reverend James A. Pike, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
3 adjunct professor of religion and 
ine Columbia University, entitled “Key 

lece in the Mideast Puzzle.” This article 
appeared in the New York Sunday Times 
Pinsazine section of May 19, 1957. Dr. 

ike is the coauthor of the book, The 
Church, Politics and Society.” 

The article follows: 
vicious peace of the world may turn on & 
Niih ane in the Middle East. The vicious 
until en is: there can be no lasting peace 

© Arab refugee problem is solved; and 

e e problem cannot be solved 

e 
out of this rhe Ee peace. Is there any way 
age pondered these things a little over a year 
camp earn wife and I visited a large refugee 
Satan uth of Bethlehem. The misery these 
qn menta represent has been too fre- 
y described to require exposition here. 
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But the dreadfulness of the situation is more 
psychological and spiritual than physical. 
The United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East has 
seen to it that there are 1,600 calories per 
day per person—higher than some, at least, 
of the residents had before. The tin huts 
(ovens under blazing summer sun) and 
skimpy tents (chilly diggings in the winter) 
are no worse than many Arab accommoda- 
tions elsewhere. 

But even if the food and lodging were 
fit for kings, the situation would be tragic. 
I remember our passing, near the entrance 
to the camp, a tall lean Arab just sitting 
in front of his hut looking off into space— 
and an hour later, as we passed the same 
place, he had not moved or changed his 
expression, Nothing to do—except to dwell 
on his situation, to nourish his resentment 
over the past, to reflect on the apparent 
hopelessness of the future and, when he 
gathers with his fellows, nothing to talk 
about—except to go over the same ground, 
and fan the resentment. This is a living 
death. e 

It is an existence suffered by an unknown 
number of people who fled or were dislodged 
from their homes during the partition of 
Palestine and the subsequent fighting. 
Estimates of the refugee population run 
from 800,000 to 900,000, including the child- 
ren born in the camps. These Arabs are now 
living in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and the 
Gaza Strip, which is officially Egyptian. 

Whose fault is it that the refugees got 
where they are in the first place? Whose 
fault is it that they are still there? And 
what can be done about it? 

As to the first question, we received con- 
flicting answers, From the Arabs: “We were 
driven out of our homes and lands by the 
Jews.” From the Israelis: “We urged them 
to stay; the Arab nations urged them to 
leave and promised them their lands—and 
ours—when they returned.” Who is right? 
Interestingly enough, both statements are 
true. 

To grasp this apparent contradiction, you 
must put yourself in the position of the 
individual Palestinian Arab in 1948. He was 
confronted with a rapid—and confusing— 
series of events. (1) The U. N. had voted the 
partition of Falestine into a Jewish state 
and an Arab state, it being contemplated 
that there would be Arab and Jewish citi- 
zens in each. (2) The British abandoned 
their mandate before arrangements were 
worked out for the two new states to take 
over. (3) The state of Israel was forthwith 
declared; no Arab Palestinian state was or- 
ganized. (4) Immediately the surrounding 
bloc of Arab states attacked Israel. Out of 
the resulting insecurity of Jew and Arab 
alike came conflicting pressures on the Arab 
in Israeli territory: 

Fear of his fate under the Jews: Jewish 
terrorists groups were operating—albeit un- 
officially. The ruthless massacre in the Arab 
village of Deir Yassin was vivid in memory. 
Arabs in some localities were threatened. 
Why? Fanaticism, fear of an internal fifth 
column, desire to clear the property for Jews. 

Fear of his fate under Arab rule: The 
invading Arabs put pressure on him to leave 
and threatened him if he would not. And 
most people thought then that the Arabs 

in the war. 
bea of gain: If he left and then re- 
turned, which he was most sure to do once 
the Jews were overwhelmed, he would share 
in the booty—the Jewish properties. 

Arab solidarity: After all, he was an Arab, 
and his brother Arabs ence ane Jews. 

d this cleav: had old roots. 

“rhe eee the Jews: The official Is- 
raeli attitude was clear enough. The gov- 
ernment urged the Arabs to stay, spread- 
ing this word throughout the land by sound- 
trucks and handbills. They were promised 
an equal place in the new nation. 
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Under these pressures the individual Arab 
could hardly be blamed for making either de- 
cision—to go or to stay. As it turned out, 
those who stayed fared better than those 
who left. In terms of economic and educa- 
tional opportunity, health, and sanitation, 
the Israeli Arabs are, by and large, consider- 
ably better off than other Arabs in the Mid- 
dle East. And because Israel is a democracy, 
they have more voice in the government of 
their nation than do the Arabs in Saudl 
Arabia, or, for that matter, than do the Pal- 
estinian Arabs in Jordan—now that the 
Trans-Jordanian (largely Bedouin) minority 
is in absolute power there. 

However, there have been certain limita- 
tions on the Arabs in Israel, such as freedom 
of movement. This is justified by the gov- 
ernment on the ground of security, but this 
factor may be exaggerated; indeed, the Su- 
preme Court of Israel has the zeal of the 
military administration of Galilee; and dur- 
ing the Sinai operation there was no report 
of any rebellion of Israeli Arabs. But Amer- 
ican critics are somewhat estopped from 
making too much of all .this because the 
Arab in Israel is by and large in a better 
position that the American Negro in large 
parts of our country. 

But the fact is that the majority of the 
Arabs left—and hardly for capricious rea- 
sons. 

Why the present standstill in this situa- 
tion? Many refugees in other areas have 
been settled with useful work and with a 
real future in their adopted homelands. 
Israel itself, less than one-hundredth the 
size of the Arab world, has settled some 900,- 
000 refugees from many nations. There is a 
crucial difference, For example, in the case 
of the recent exodus of Hungarians to the 
United States, our Government and the refu- 
gees regard the situation in Hungary as a 
fait accompli and their future is planned ac- 
cordingly, But neither the Arab nations nor 
the Palestinian refugees so regard the situa- 
tion in the Middle East. They will not ac- 
cept the fact of the existence of the State 
of Israel. Its extermination is the top prior- 
ity in the foreign policy of the Arab nations 
and in the heart of the individual refugee. 

So the failure to develop constructive 
plans for permanent resettlement is not at- 
tributable simply to the lack of the neces- 
sary wit or means. The Arab states don't 
want the refugees settled, for if they were 
they would lose their most potent propa- 
ganda piece against Israel. As Ralph Gallo- 
way, until recently head of United Nations 
relief in Jordan, has said, “The Arab states 
do not want to solve the refugee problem, 
They want to keep it an open sore, as an 
affront to the United Nations and as a 
weapon against Israel, Arab leaders don't 
give a damn whether the refugees live or 
die.” 

Recently, Henry Labouisse, director of 
UNRWA, declared that the Arab States 
have placed so many obstacles in the way of 
U. N. help for their own fellow Arabs that 
it may be necessary soon to suspend such 
relief entirely. The Arab aim is to foster 
in the refugees the notion that return to 
their former homes is the only desideratum. 

But is that a real possibility? Assume 
that there is a minimum of 800,000 refugees 
(it is hard to get a firm figure: there were 
probably 500,000 to 600,000 to start with). 
The population of Israel today is 1,900,000. 
No nation, regardless of past rights and 
wrongs, could contemplate taking in a fifth 
column of such size. And fifth column it 
would be—people nurtured for 10 years in 
hatred of Israel and totally dedicated to its 
destruction. N 

We can get a hint of what the presence of 
this large block of dissidents would mean to 
Israel's stability from what the acquisition 
of the Palestinian Arabs has done to Jordan's 
stability; the gulf between their orientation 
and objectives and those of the Bedouin 
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population of the former Trans-Jordan has 
been the prime factor in the explosive situa- 
tion in present-day Jordan. For an analogy, 
we must think of this: the scrupulosity 
with which the United States examines the 
views of each potential immigrant does not 
encourage us to imagine that we would be 
willing to take in nearly 71 million sworn 
enemies of the nation, which is what the 
proportionate figure would be. 

But doesn’t this argument prove too 
much? It could be said that the very mag- 
nitude of the refugee group as compared 
with the present population of Israel argues 
for their return, whatever the consequences 
to the State of Israel, since the figures prove 
that there should never haye been a Jewish 
state in Palestine. 

Actually, as a non-Zionist, I was and am 
less than convinced by the arguments for 
the establishment of Israel in the first place. 
But the fact is that it was established—and 
its right to exist is grounded on two bases 
of paramount validity: first, it was estab- 
lished by action of the only international 
authority, the U. N.; and, second, it won a 
war brought against it by the Arab States. 

We can't turn back the clock of history. 
Literally, the territory that is now Israel is 
not the same country that the refugees 
left. Nine years of intensive development, 
urban and rural; nine years of heavy immi- 
gration; nine years of the shaping of a way 
of life—all this rules out the possibility of 
an Arab’s return, in any realistic sense, to 
what he left. 

If return is ruled out, then what? Equally 
unthinkable is the continuation, year after 
year, of the demoralizing—and ever-explo- 
sive—status quo. The only live option then 
is permanent resettlement. And the bar- 
riers to that are not so formidable as has 
often been asumed. These are the barriers: 

1. In Jordan and the Gaza Strip, where 
the bulk of the refugees reside, there is not 
enough arable land or enough available em- 
ployment in commerce and industry to sup- 
port anywhere near the total number of 
refugees. 

2. Resettlement (in contrast to relief) 
would require a large capital outlay. 

3. The Arab nations do not want resettle- 
ment. 

Serious as these barriers are, they surely 
are not insuperable. Yet any solutions must 
take them into account. Foolhardy as it 
may seem for me to say 80, I believe there 
is a solution—if the United Nations and 
United States get behind it—and that it 
involves these elements: 

The signing of a permanent peace treaty. 
‘There is only an armistice now, dating from 
the 1948 war, and Iraq has not even signed 
that (this is one reason Israel is nervous 
about the possibility of Iraq's absorbing 
Jordan and thus becoming her eastern 
neighbor). A peace treaty would acknowl- 
edge once and for all the existence of the 
State of Israel and make her less trigger- 
happy, an attitude born of anxiety. And it 
would permit border readjustments which 
both economic and military realism require, 
The border now is so quixotic that it is dim- 
cult to defend and, since it is virtually un- 
marked (the Arab nations have so required, 
since they do not recognize that there is an 
Israel), many innocent trespasses—both 
Ways—have occurred, with bloody results. 

More than that, there would be eliminated 
One of the persistent sources of Arab hate— 
the plight of Arab farmers whose villages 
ended up on the Jordanian side and whose 
groves and fields ended up on the Israeli 
side. And there would be removed the re- 
sentment of the Israelis at being barred from 
55 Jerusalem, important be- 

e buildings and great libr. of 
the Hebrew University and the Hadassah 
Hospital, 

Mutual development, with outside aid, of 

water projects: The arable land in both 
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Israel and Jordan would be much increased 
by the diversion of the waters of the Jordan 
River. And this is only one of several prac- 
tical possibilities. 

Economic union and mutual planning: 
This was contemplated by, and included in, 
the terms of the U. N.’s 1948 partition plan. 
As things now stand, to take one example, 
Israel imports beef from Argentina, Jordan 
exports meat via a tortuous route through 
Syria and Lebanon. Thus Israel's cost is in- 
creased. Jordan's profit is cut, and both lose. 
And neither can afford it. Another example: 
the Gaza Strip is economically viable only 
when linked to Israel. Economic planning— 
and outside assistance in development— 
would bring about fullest use of the resources 
of the whole area, with an increase in em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Resettlement of the refugees: Her borders 
secure, her existence recognized by her 
neighbors, the development of her economy 
linked with theirs, Israel could with leas risk 
grant total equality, including complete free- 
dom of movement, to her Arab citizens, and 
proceed to admit a prdportion of the erst- 
while Arab residents of her territory—per- 
haps the number 100,000, which back in 1949 
Israel offered to take, though the offer was 
declined. If the offer is made, it will prob- 
ably turn out that not so many will in fact 
want to go back. But, this quota filled, let 
the rest be settled in Arab nations on new 
arable lands made available by new water 
and in the new industry and seryice trades 
that will follow. 

The pattern for this has already been set 
by Israel in its resettlement of some 400,000 
Jews from Arab lands in western Asia and 
north Africa who abandoned their property 
and whatever wealth they had and arrived 
penniless in Israel. There have been refugee 
camps in Israel all along—but with this dif- 
ference; they have been temporary reception 
centers, because Israel really wanted to set- 
tle the newcomers. 

How to finance all this? Assuming that 
the preceding steps have been taken, this 
is the easiest part. In 1952, the U. N. allotted 
the sum of $200 million for this purpose, and 
less than $7 million has been spent because 
the Arabs refused even to complete prelimi- 
nary studies on how their own people could 
be helped. But more than this will be 
needed. 

Let Israel add to the fund the value of the 
Arab property which it now utilizes for 
others, and which is not, under the plan 
proposed, reoccupied by returning Arabs. 
Then let the Arab countries add to the ac- 
count the value of the property of the 400,000 
Jews who fied Arab lands into Israel. Then 
let our own Nation which has such a stake 
in peace in the Middle East, contribute, at 
least, the cost of the technical assistance 
needed, And, once the job is under way, 
there will be sayed the enormous cost of 
direct relief each year, since the resettled 
persons will have been enabled to support 
themselves, 

But can Arab and Jew ever live peace- 
fully together? Is the enmity undying? I 
don't think so. Maybe it was just a straw in 
the wind, but when I visited with a class at 
the new university of Tel Aviv, I observed 
that an Arab student seemed to be well re- 
ceived and he was friendly enough to the 
others. And at the Mandelbaum Gate, at the 
Jordan-Israel border in Jerusalem, we ob- 
served something that is a foretaste of what 
could be. 

On the Israeli side I saw a pile of new 
Arab picture magazines. “Where did you 
get them?” I asked the guard. “From the 
guards on the Jordan side,” he answered. 
“We trade them.” I pressed further. “When 
you do that, do you smile at each other?” 
“Of course,” he retorted. “We're friends; we 
have coffee together.” Individuals can al- 
ways get along with each other—or at least 
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can judge each other for what each one is— 
once the official tensions are relaxed. 

But there is no hope that they will be un- 
less the United Nations and the United States 
broaden their conception of the Middle East 
problem. We should expand the Eisen- 
hower doctrine to include the development 
and presentation to the Middle East coun- 
tries of an overall plan which includes some- 
thing like the elements outlined above. I 
am not suggesting that the hostilities can be 
bought off; but if we are firm and consistent 
in our influence and if the interest and ener- 
gies of the whole region can be redirected 
toward the development of the entire area by 
the availability of a tangible, practical plan, 
the various groups of Arabs will find that 
they can like each other (something yet to be 
attained as recent events have shown) and 
that Arabs and Jews can like each other— 
and even have coffee together. 

Among the narrow, winding streets of old 
Jerusalem (in Jordan), shared as they are by 
native Arabs, tourists, and donkeys, is a tiny 
side street surmounted by a large sign which 
reads, “For people only.” This provides a 
good slogan for any plan for the resettle- 
ment of the Arab refugees and the conse- 
quent chance of peace for all in the Middle 
East—not pro-Israel, not pro-Arab, but for 
the sake of people. 


Remarks of Arthur M. Lang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr: DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished American journalist, the pub- 
lisher and editor of the Detroit Jewish 
News, recently received the Concepts of 
Americanism award from the Detroit 
Jewish War Veterans Post No. 135. The 
award was presented to my good friend, 
Philip Slomovitz, by Arthur M. Lang, 
past commander of Detroit Post No. 135, 
whose remarks I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at this point: 

I consider it a great honor to be a partici- 
pant in a program honoring Philip Slomo- 
vitz, Even though he is not a veteran, due 
to circumstances beyond his control, he has 
at all times been most sympathetic with the 
problems confronting veterans and especially 
the Jewizh War Veterans of the United 
States of America. 

Our distinguished guest of honor has at 
all times exemplified the high objectives of 
JWV of rendering service to America, 
service to Judaism and the protection of the 
Jew wherever and whenever attacked and 
assailed. 

He has by his endeavors proved that the 
pen is mightier than the sword and that 
words are more lasting and more effective 
than bullets. 

As a newspaperman of integrity he has 
earned the love of his fellow Jews and the 
admiration of the other members of the 
community, locally and nationally. 

He is a fighter for every good and righteous 
cause in the community and especially in 
the fight for justice, equality for his brethren 
and fellow men regardless of creed. Long 
ago he raised his voice against racial dis- 
crimination and the echos are still re- 
verberating and the results obvious. 

His articles and lectures on various topics 
of deep concern to the welfare of the Jewish 
people and erpecially on Israel have been 
effective in the moulding of favorable public 
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opinion. His devotion and dedication to the 
rebirth of the Jewish state has been a great 
inspiration to non-Jews as well as Jews. 

Philip Slomovitz is imbued with a keen 
sense of public service and justice for all 
men. He abhors the word “tolerance” and 
has been heard clear and loud in his objec- 
tions. He believes in the concept that every 
man is entitled to basic rights as a matter 
of right and not by the condescension of 
his fellowman. 

Most of his adult life has been devoted to 
the service of his fellowman by deed and 
word. Let injustice rear its ugly head and 
he will be among the first to squelch it by 
the use of printer's ink. His journalistic 
abilities have made him one of the outstand- 
ing Judaic-American newspaper publishers. 
His editorials on the subject of Jewish rights 
have influenced the thinking of many per- 
sons in high places and especially in Govern- 
ment. 

Our city has become enriched by his mani- 
fold contributions to its many facets, There 
is no important community activity in which 
hé has not participated in, be it religious or 
secular. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to have 

me acquainted with him and his family 
many years ago. I knew his parents of 
blessed memory. I first became acquainted 
with him in my teen years when he was one 
of the founders of the Young Judea move- 
ment in Detroit. He will recall with pleasure 
the Knights of Judea and the Roses of Zion. 
Many of our leaders in the forefront of the 
fight for the establishment of Israel learned 
their love for Zion from him. The results of 
his teachings and influence are today bear- 
ing frult. May the good Lord give him the 
health, wisdom, and strength to carry on for 
many more years in the future in the service 
Of righteous causes. 

It is therefore fitting and proper that our 
honored guest be recognized by Post No. 135, 
because in honoring him we honor ourselves. 

It is my great pleasure to present to Philip 
Slomovitz, outstanding citizen, this Ameri- 
canism award in recognition and apprecia- 
tion of his many services to America, Juda- 
ism and furthering the principles of freedom 
and democracy. 


Michigan Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the State of Michigan this week, May 
19-25, citizens will be celebrating Michi- 
gan Week, a special observance calling 
to mind the rich heritage, resources, and 
Opportunities of Michigan, as well as 
its contributions to the rest of the Na- 

ion and world. Special tributes and 

Celebrations will take place in educa- 

tional, civil, social, and political groups, 
ing highlighted by an exchange of 

by vors in 48 communities, and recorded 
press, radio, and TV. 

The theme of this celebration, appro- 
Nie enough, is It's Great to Live in 
3 gan. Michiganders mean this— 

or Michigan has much to offer. It has 
n variety in both types of indus- 
ie and in the varied origin of its people. 
is an example of dynamic progress— 
th astounding production of mate- 
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rial goods as well as enlightened ideals 
and goals. 

Michigan's variety is reflected in its 
three leading industries—manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, and the tourist trade. 
Michigan ranks first in the manufactur- 
ing of automobiles, pharmaceuticals, 
adding machines, foundry products, ma- 
chine tool accessories, ranges and heat- 
ing devices, paint and heavy chemicals. 
Detroit, its largest city, is the industrial 
capitol of the world. No other major 
city, on a per capita basis, has as many 
factory workers or as large a volume of 
manufactured products. Michigan is 
also a leading producer of such products 
as furniture, paper products, furnaces, 
chemicals, and cements. Already Amer- 
ica’s largest inland world trade center, 
Michigan is eagerly awaiting the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway to 
realize the vast potential it will bring, 
enabling Michigan to become an even 
larger and more effective international 

ade center. 
ear ENNEA with a greater produc- 
tion of goods, Michigan has set an im- 
pressive example by its constant striving 
for recognition of the dignity, rights, 
and human worth of every individual, 
and a higher standard of living for all. 
The struggle to realize these ideals is be- 
ing waged by the practical idealism, 
imagination, and industry of dedicated 
labor unions, enlightened management, 
numerous social organizations, and State 
and local government. Recent concrete 
evidence of the effectiveness of their ef- 
forts is a fair employment practices law, 
and that thousands of refugees have 
found new lives in Michigan. 

Agriculturally, Michigan leads the Na- 
tion in the production of sour cherries, 
navy beans, cantaloups, celery, cucum- 
ber pickles, and strawberries for market, 
and ranks second and third in many 
other fruit and vegetable categories. 
Hand in hand with food production, 
however, one notes that Michigan is. also 
a Jeader in agricultural research and de- 
velopment. Michigan established the 
first agricultural college, Michigan State 
College, which itself founded the first 
horticultural laboratory, first short 
course in dairying, first hybridization of 
corn, and first building in America for 
teaching scientific agriculture. Not 
only does MSU continue exploring new 
horizons in agriculture and horticulture, 
but it is sharing its knowledge with the 
rest of the world, as evidenced in educa- 
tional missions established in such far- 
flung places at Okinawa, Colombia, and 
aes trade, which ranks as the 

The tourist trade, w 
leading industry in two-thirds of the 
State, balances the concentration of 
mechanical industry perfectly by offer- 
ing 11,037 lakes, the longest shoreline 
of any State—3,121 miles—bordering 4 
of the 5 Great Lakes, scenic farm and 
forest land, and renowned fishing and 
hunting facilities. All types of sports 
abound, from skiing to swimming, golf 
to baseball. Supplementing these na- 
tural resources, Michigan leads the 
Nation in number of State parks and 
prepared campsites—5,200—available to 
the public, topped off by a friendly and 
generous people, happy to greet visitors 
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and help them enjoy the wonders of 
their State. 

In addition to contributions through 
industry and natural resources, Michi- 
gan has contributed in large measure to 
the cultural, intellectual, and social ad- 
vancement of our country. From her 
early schools, libraries, and cultural and 
philanthropic groups have emerged 
many illustrious scholers and statesmen, 
and institutions such as the Detroit 
Symphony, Museum of Art, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Greenfield Village, and 
the Edison Institute, to mention a few. 
Michigan boasts an excellent and ex- 
panding school system with several out- 
standing State and private colleges. The 
University of Michigan has consistently 
forged ahead with important “firsts”: 
the first major university to admit 
women—1870—first school of public 
health, first school of natural resources, 
the only center for Japanese studies in 
tht United States. The Ford Founda- 
tion supplies one outstanding example 
of philanthropic work on a worldwide 
basis, making a profound contribution 
on the present and future by supplying 
funds to organizations doing research in 
the field of social advancement. 

Although justly rejoicing in accom- 
plishments of the past and present, 
Michigan gives every evidence of being 
well aware of the revolutionary future 
fast dawning: the perils and promise of 
automation, atomic energy, revolution- 
ary concepts of time and space, the dan- 
gers of communism, and the crusade of 
civil rights for all, as aptly described in 
the Michigan Declaration of June 2, 
1956. Proud of past accomplishments, 
and cognizant of the present, Michigan 
is quietly and diligently working for- 
ward toward a new era of peace and 
prosperity for all. 


Address of Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, at Maritime Day Cele- 
bration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include there- 
with an address by the Honorable HER- 
BERT BONNER on the occasion of Mari- 
time Day, Charleston, S. C., May 21, 
1957. 

Mr. Speaker, no man in the Nation has 
done more for our fourth arm of de- 
fense—our merchant marine—than has 
this distinguished chairman of the great 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. He is rightfully entitled to 
the name of “Mr. Merchant Marine.” 
Mr. Bonner knows what it means to be 
without this indispensable force of se- 
curity. He is in the process now of 
bringing our American-flag vessels into 
the greatest tonnage in the world. His 
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wonderful address to my people in 
Charleston refiects his understanding 
and knowledge of this important na- 
tional defense organization. 

Mr. Speaker, also included herewith 
is a newspaper account of Mr. Bonner’s 
speech from the Charleston News and 
Courier, May 22, 1957. 

The address and article follow: 
Remarks BY Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, DEMO- 

CRAT, NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 

House COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIES, AT MARITIME DAY CELEBRA- 

TION AT CHARLESTON, S. C., Max 21, 1957 


I am pleased to be your guest in the great 
and historic port of Charleston to celebrate 
National Maritime Day and to commemorate 
the 138th anniversary of the sailing of the 
American steamship Savannah across the 
Atlantic. This history-making event, orig- 
inating in your neighboring State in the 
Port of Savannah, was the first voyage by 
a steam vessel across any ocean. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries in the House of 
Re ntatives, I am particularly concerned 
about the growth and development of the 
port cities of our country—and their ade- 
quacy to serve the needs of the Nation in 
both peace and war. 

As a North Carolinian, and your neighbor, 
I view with personal pride the growth and 
increasing importance of the South Atlantic 
ports, and the significant contribution which 
they are making to the economic welfare of 
the Nation. 

Because this harbor afforded a natural 
haven for ships and could be easily defended 
by both land and sea, Charleston became an 
important port in earliest colonial times fol- 
lowing the settlement of the Carolinas, 

As early as 1682, she was sending steady 
supplies of naval stores, tar, pitch and rosin 
to the islands in the Carribean. In the days 
prior to the Revolutionary War, rice and 
indigo became her chief items of commerce, 
while in the succeeding years to come, cot- 
ton and tobacco were to gain considerable 
prominence. 

Although a leading port, Charleston did 
not develop without difficulty. With mount- 
ing pressures from other port areas in an 
expanding economy, coupled with the dis- 
advantage of unfavorable rail rates, ocean 
tonnage declined. 

The proud part played by the port and 
city of Charleston through the War Between 
the States—a struggle against tremendous 
odds—left scars that were not fully healed 
until the early part of the century when 
the became an important military center. 

Since World War IT, your port has made 
remarkable progress. Under the guidance 
of your progressive-thinking Ports Author- 
ity, she has managed to more than double 
the amount of her pre-World War II tonnage. 

Today, she ranks among America’s leading 
ports, and great quantities of cargoes move 
across her highly mechanized and modern 
facilities. 


Maritime Day is a major national anni-_ 


versary, one of deep significance to this 
country whose origins and growth developed 
from commerce on the seas. Our gathering 
here tonight is being repeated all over the 
country by thousands of informed Ameri- 
cans who know the part that our maritime 
commerce has played in making the United 
States—from pioneer beginnings—the great- 
est Nation on earth. 

This occasion is being celebrated In recog- 
nition of the lessons of history that have 
taught us that we must develop and main- 
tain a strong merchant marine if we are to 
continue to enjoy the bounteous blessings 
of this great and productive country of ours 
and remain secure from forces from without 


that would destroy our culture and our way 
of life, 2 


` 
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Usually when we talk of the progress of 
our merchant marine we talk in terms of 
commodities, of tonnages and dollars of ex- 
ports and imports, of deadweight tons and 
speed of ships, of numbers of shipways and 
area of terminal facilities. In time of war 
we talk of ships sunk compared with ships 
built. The statistics and figures on these 
things are impressive and revealing as to our 
progress. 

But, in this year of 1957 when we are 
enjoying a growth and expansion of econ- 
omy unprecedented in the history of the 
world, I want to talk about people and not 
statistics. I want to pay tribute to the men 
of the American merchant marine who bulid 
and man our ships in peace and war. 

Three times in the past 40 years the 
American merchant marine has been called 
upon for seemingly superhuman efforts to 
meet the common enemy. Each time our 
maritime industry has met the challenge and 
performed miracles of production to speed 
the final victory. 

Today, in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity, let us not forget the thousands of 
merchant mariners who died without mili- 
tary honor or other recognition when their 
ships were torpedoed, bombed and shelled 
during 4 years of World War Il—just a few 
short years ago. These men—over 5,000 of 
them—died for what we have today. 
Through their efforts, and those of their 
brave shipmates, the Allied Forces were able 
to deliver the most devastating blow any 
enemy has yet encountered. Indeed, the 
movement of ships manned by these 
courageous men was the greatest logistic 
feat the world has ever known. 

The impact of World War II was first felt 
by American citizens on the night of Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, aboard the British passenger 
liner Athenia. As the Athenia was calmly 
steaming on a westward course off the Scot- 
tich Hebrides, her 1,400 passengers—800 of 
whom were Americans—were busy listening 
to radio reports of the new war. In her wake, 
120 miles away, was the American freighter 
City of Flint, alco sailing on a westward 
course. Shortly after 9 p. m., the Flint’s 
radio operator was seen rushing to the ship's 
captain, His message told a tragic tale; the 
Athenia has been torpedoed. While the Ber- 
lin radio denied that a U-boat was responsi- 
ble, and captured German records later 
showed that Admiral Karl Doenitz, Hitler's 
chief submarine commander, had ordered 
to let the Athenia pass, this incident fore- 
pipe what American seamen were soon to 

ace. 

After participating in the rescue of sur- 
vivors from the Athenia, the City of Flint 
returned to New York, discharged her pas- 
sengers, and again sailed westward. But 
this time, she was seized by a German battle- 
ship and ordered to proceed to Germany as 
a prize of war. Fortunately, before reaching 
her destination, she was intercepted by the 
British Navy and released to return home. 

Within the first month of the war, Ger- 
man subs had sent over 30 ships to the 
bottom; Britain had declared a blockade on 
Germany, which threatened our own ship- 
ping; and, over 60,000 Americans were 
trapped abroad. 

The next incident involving an American 
ship was the attempted seizure of the 
freighter Mormacsea, which was caught by 
the Germans in a Norway port. The story is 
told that her captain personally guarded the 
gangplank and defied the Nazis to pass. 
After 6 days, she was permitted to sail. 

After President Roosevelt's famous “Arse- 
nal of Democracy" speech, in which he de- 
clared that the United States would supply 
any nation who fought against Germany 
and Italy, things grew worse. On Novem- 
ber 8, 1940, we lost our first merchant ves- 
sel, the freighter City of Rayville. As she 
sailed along the Australian coast, she is said 
to either have struck a mine or was tor- 
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pedoed. Following this incident, in May 
1941, the United States freighter Robin 
Moor was torpedoed off Africa. During the 
same month, the President declared a na- 
tional emergency, followed by his famous 
“shoot on sight” order. In the succeeding 
months, just before Pearl Harbor, 3 more 
United States ships were torpedoed. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the Matson 
liner Lurline sailed from Honolulu under 
strict naval orders not to deviate from 
course. As she journeyed along, her 800 pas- 
sengers were told of a distress message re- 
ceived from the United States freighter Cyn- 
thia Olson, Since that time, no one has ever 
heard from the Olson's crew of 33 and 2 
soldiers. 

A more terrifying incident occurred when 
the United States freighter Lahaina was 
sunk. On the night of December 10, 1941, as 
she was steaming off the Hawaiian Islands, 
shells from the deck guns of a Jap sub tore 
into her without warning. The survivors of 
her crew quickly manned lifeboats. The 
Japs approached one of the boats, trained a 
machinegun on her helpless crew, then sud- 
denly submerged. Although most of her 
crew were able to escape in open boats, this 
incident was the beginning of a merciless 
campaign, marked by the ruthless slaugh- 
ter of helpless survivors. 

As more and more of these incidents ot- 
curred, seamen began to shout “give us the 
guns” and “give us the chance to fight 
back.” But the Navy was needed elsewhere, 
a goodly portion of our fleet having been 
destroyed at Pearl Harbor. 

In these first frantic days of open war- 
fare, there were few reports of victory over 
the enemy. > 

The situation became so bad that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in January of 1942 asked 
Congress for appropriations to build some 
1,700 ships within a 2-year period. This was 
the beginning of our Liberty fleet, affection- 
ately called by the late President the fleet 
of ugly ducklings.” These ships were des- 
tined to carry over 75 percent of our total 
overseas cargo. 

But, before this p could be 
launched, the Germans had already begun 
their Atlantic coast massacre, Up to that 
time, over 1,000 Allied ships had been sunk 
with only 66 German losses. Under the per- 
sonal direction of Admiral Doenitz, the At- 
lantic operation started with the sinking of 
the United States tanker Allen Jackson off 
Cape Hatteras, which claimed the lives of 
22 men, Within 2 months, this operation 
caused the loss of 145 ships and 600 lives. 

With complete mastery over the Atlantic, 
the Germans next moved into the Caribbean 
and the Gulf. Here, they concentrated on 
tankers which were supplying the RAF 
with high octane gasoline. Only five naval 
vessels had been assigned to this highly stra- 
tegic area. The enemy asault was led by 
the sinking of the United States freighter 
Virginia, with 13 casualties off the Missis- 
sippi River; followed by the torpedoing of 
the United States tanker David McKelvy 
which was making way out of Corpus 
Christi. 

And, I am sure there are those among 
you here tonight who saw the oll-soaked, 
tragic litter of our South Atlantic beaches, 
grim reminders of the fate of unsung heroes 
within sight of their own shores, 

A New York Times editorial graphically 
gave this picture of the merchant sailor in 
wartime: 

“Tankermen and other men of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine literally go through 
fire to carry supplies to our Armed Forces in 
remote lands. Each week they are pulled or 
washed up out of the sea, after incredible 
hardships, or after death amid vast stretches 
of flaming oil. Quietly, when their burns are 
healed, their long thirst or hunger satis- 
fied, the survivors slip out of port again 
with more supplies, with more oil and gas- 
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oline for our fighting planes and tanks. 
Many come through 3 or 4 sinkings, yet do 
not hesitate when new ships are ready. No 
one turns in the street to admire their uni- 
forms. They wear no uniform. No one steps 
up to the bar to buy them drinks. No moist- 
eyed old ladies turn to them in the subway 
to murmur “God bless you.” The cop on 
the beat, gentle with the tipsy soldier or 
the unsteady gob, is apt to put his night- 
Stick to the britches of a merchant sailor 
who has tippled heavily in the town’s bars to 
Celebrate his rescue from the sea.” 

By Independence Day of 1942, 3,000 mer- 
chant seamen had been killed, and before 
this operation was over, 3 million tons had 
been sunk. 

From 1942 through 1945, the Allies main- 
tained perhaps the most dangerous supply 
line of the entire war—on this run to the 
free Russian port of Murmansk, American 
seamen delivered over 16 milMon tons of 
cargo in over 1,000 separate convoys. The 
Objective was to stave off Hitler's attacks 
on the Russians. Veterans of Arctic con- 
Voy duty truly deserve recognitton as heroes. 
Not only did they encounter heavy enemy op- 
Position, but they were also opposed by ex- 
tremely adverse weather conditions. i 

In late June of 1942, Hitler personally di- 
rected the attack against the ill-fated convoy 

17, composed’ of 36 ships, 22 of which 
were American. With some 200 German 
Planes in the air, the convoy commander 
Was forced to order his ships to scatter and 
Proceed. As the surviving ships altered 
Course, German U-boats, lurking in the back- 
ground, moved in. Before the end of this 
tragic engagement, 23 ships had been sunk. 

The vicious struggle to cut America’s 
Mac sg lines was fought throughout the 


In the lonely waters of the Southern Hem- 
isphere, the Axis claimed 86 United States 
ships and 1% million tons of cargo. 

In this ruthless warfare, friend often could 
Not be distinguished from foe until it was 
k late. As the Liberty ship Stephen Hop- 

ins sailed out of Capetown, she met two 
— vessels, both flying neutral colors. 
— th vessels quickly unmasked and fired 

irect hits on the Hopkins. Before the sur- 
parng Liberty went down, 1 of her crew, an 
Simumeroom cadet, chose to remain on board. 
nglehanded, he fired five 50-pound sheels 
7 hg hits on 1 of the enemy vessels. In an 

Pen boat, a few yards away, his shipmates 
Saw him destroyed by the enemy. Only 15 
Survived, after 2,000 miles in an open boat. 
on € after time, Allied shipping was caught 

9 in this theater of battle. 

ne of the few ships caught by the Japs 
Treinos Waters was the United States 
5 nter Henry Knor. After sinking her, the 
the ie removed the food and water from 

La feboats, and only 28 men survived after 
ain iol afloat. This was one of many ex- 
ph es of cruelty experienced by American 

men in fighting the Japs. 
ton dug the Navy had won notable vic- 
W in the Pacific, it was realized that final 
of Jane Was dependent upon the occupation 
PR a territory, To this end, merchant 
line ce were required to maintain a supply 
Ti act Over 6,000 miles across the Pacific. 
plac Pport of our troops at such unfamiliar 
e as Guadalcanal, Attu, Kiska, Okinawa, 
Pris u, and many more, merchant mariners 

ed vauantly. 


Tn the meantime, over 100 merchant and 


n 
vanes Vessels had formed in the Mediter- 
pat ate Allied invasion of Africa. 
i y more were to participate in 
"Re next Jump to Sicily. PEPEES 
Ann ing of the war depended upon 
built shi supply movements in American 
marin ps, manned by American merchant 
by lde Who went to the fighting fronts side 
Forces. With their brothers in the Armed 
Ta his book, Crusade in Europe, 
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President Eisenhower spoke of the services 
of the American merchant mariner as being 
“with a devotion to duty and a disregard to 
danger and hardship that defies any attempt 
to describe.“ 

Although the loyalty and heroism of the 
American seafarer was responsible for de- 
livering the goods to feed our global military 
machine, there are many others whom we 
should remember and pay tribute to on this 
Maritime Day. 

Foremost among these is our late great 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who, 
when others were criticizing the American 
maritime industry and complaining of the 
cost of Government aid, had the under- 
standing and foresight to call for legisla- 
tion to reestablish our merchant fleet on the 
high seas and rehabilitate our impoverished 
shipbuilding industry. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, sometimes called the magna 
carta of the American merchant marine, 
resulted from Roosevelt's dynamic call for 
action, As the result of his insight and 
perception the outbreak of war in Europe 
found us with a sound nucleus of shipbuild- 
ing skills from which to expand into the 
gigantic merchant ship construction pro- 
gram which spelled the difference between 
victory and defeat. The enactment of the 
1936 act and President Roosevelt's direction 
for the commencement of a arene bey build- 
in; rogram in the middle thirties found 
8 the entry of the war with an invalu- 
able, though not numerically large, peol of 
fast modern ships. 

Then I want to mention another of the 
great ones in our maritime war effort—Vice 
Adm. Emory Scott Land—who was Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission and War Ship- 
ping Administrator throughout the conflict. 
It fell to dynamic Jerry Land's lot to guide 
and execute our vast program of ship con- 
struction which astounded the world with a 
fabulous output of nearly 6,000 large mer- 
chant ships in less than 4 years; to establish 
a recruitment and manning program and a 
system of training schools for all classes of 
seamen; and to operate, in coordination with 
our allies, the farflung global supply system 
to satisfy the competing demands of the 
military leaders in the several theaters of 
war. The President's directions to Admiral 
Land were brief and concise: “Give me ships 
as fast as you can.“ That was all. But Jerry 
Land and the devoted men around him over- 
came all obstacles. His outstanding per- 
formance deserves the praise and gratitude 
of every American. 

Others who fought the good fight on the 
home front were the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans in our wartime shipbullding 
industry who performed production feats 
never before dreamed of. With only a small 
nucleus of management and skilled per- 
sonnel in our shipyards at the start of the 
war, we had to create new yards all over 
the country and train patriotic citizens in 
the many difficult and unfamiliar shipyard 
trades. They, too, met their challenge and 
their production record will forever stand as 
a monument to American vitality, as well 
as a reminder that we must have, at all 
times, a strong and adequate American-flag 
merchant marine. 

It is to all of these people, great and small, 
who took part in all of the phases of our 
wartime effort that I salute and pay tribute 
to tonight. 

With the coming of peace again most of 
those who served during the war returned 
to other pursuits when their services were 
no longer needed. Time may never again 
be on our side, so in remembering the men 
of the merchant marine in war, let us never 
forget our need for those same men in our 
merchant marine in times of peace. 

I think it would be appropriate to close 
with the lyrics of the King's Point Academy 
song, “Heave Ho”; 
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“Heave Ho! my lads, Heave Ho! 
It’s a long, long way to go, 
It’s a long, long pull with the hatches full, 
Braving the wind, braving the sea 
Fighting the dangerous foe. 
Heave Ho! my lads, Heave Ho! 
Let the seas roll high or low. 
We can cross any ocean, 
8 any river, 
ve us the goods and we'll deliver. 
Damn the submarines! 
We're the men of the Merchant Marine.” 
[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of May 22, 1957] 


ROLE OF MARITIME Service Is Crrenp—Jornr 
MEETING OF SEVEN GROUPS HEARS BONNER 
Tribute was paid here last night to the 

American Merchant Marine at a meeting of 

seven maritime groups. The fleet was cited 

as an arm of war and an economic base for 


peace. 

United States Representative HERBERT C. 
Bonner, Democrat, of North Carolina, told a 
banquet meeting that much of the Nation's 
prosperity depends on continued growth of 
the Merchant Marine. The event, held at the 
Country Club of Charleston, commemorated 
wora Trade Week and National Maritime 

y. 
Bonner traced the growth of the United 
States merchant fleet and made special note 
of such vessels during World War II. He is 
chairman of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. He also noted 
the importance historically and the develop- 
ment of the port of Charleston, 

RIVERS ATTENDS 

About 150 persons attended the banquet. 
Bonner was introduced as “Mr. Merchant 
Marine“ by Representative L. MENDEL Rivers 
of Charleston. James J. Lamb, president of 
the Propeller Club here, presided. 

Other sponsoring organizations represent- 
ed were the Port of Charleston, Greater 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, State 
Ports Authority, Charleston chapter of the 
National Defense Transportation Association, 
Maritime Development Association of South 
Carolina, and the Charleston Pilot’s Club. 

Bonner said he was particularly concerned 
about the growth of port cities and their 
adequacy to serve the Nation in peace and 
war. 

“As a North Carolinian, and your neigh- 
bor,” he said, "I view with personal pride 
the growth and increasing importance of 
the South Atlantic ports, and the significant 
contribution which they are making to the 
economic welfare of the Nation.” 

He said the local port rose in im 
during Colonial days and during the War 
Between the States. But he said the port 
did not develop without difficulty, 

TRACES PROGRESS 


“Since World War II.“ he continued, “your 
port has made remarkable progress. Under 
the guidance of your progress-thinking Ports 
Authority, she has to more than 
double the amount of her pre-World War 
II tonnage.” 

“Today, she ranks among America’s lead- 
ing ports, and great quantities of cargoes 
move across her highly mechanized and 
modern facilities.” 

He noted the economic importance of sea 
commerce as commemorated by Maritime 
Day. Bonner then traced the struggle and 
heavy losses in ships, cargoes and crews 
during World War II. 

“Today, in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity, let us not forget the thousands of 
merchant mariners who died without mili- 
tary honors * * * during World War O— 
just a few short years ago.” ] 

LEADERS PRAISED 


Bonner praised leaders in bullding the 
merchant fleet, the shipbuilding industry 
and the seamen. He said; 
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“It is to all these people, great and small, 
who took part in all of the phases of our 
wartime effort that I salute and pay tribute 
to tonight.” 

He and Representative Rryxns were com- 
missioned “6-star admirals” in the naval 
section of the Sumter Guard. They also 
were given $100 and $200, respectively, in 
Confederate money to take back with them 
to Washington. 

Special guests included local Naval, Air 
Force and Army officers, State and local 
officials and business and maritime leaders. 


Mary McLeod Bethune Commemoration 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
issued by the National Council of Negro 
Women: 

Mary McLeop BETHUNE COMMEMORATION 
Werex, May 19-25, 1957—Sratement ISSUED 
BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, 
Mrs. WILLIAM THOMAS MASON, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 


May 19-25, 1957, marks the second ob- 
servance of Mary McLeod Bethune Com- 
memoration Week by the National Council of 
Negro Women, the organization founded by 
Mrs: Bethune on December 5, 1935. She was 
the national president until 1949 when she 
was succeeded by Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee. 

The life and works of this remarkable 
‘woman reflect glory not only upon her as an 
individual but upon all people who struggle 
against almost insurmountable odds but are 
determined that they will not be deterred 
from accomplishing the things they have set 
their hearts upon. 

Mary McLeod Bethune came from the 
humblest beginings. She was born in Mayes- 
ville, S. C., July 10, 1875, a short decade from 
the devastating Civil War, of parents who 
had been slaves. At an early age she felt the 
crippling inequities of her environment, for 
she was unable to obtain schooling until a 
compassionate missionary saw something un- 
usual in this 12-year-old girl and helped her 
to attend the Presbyterian Mission School 
near her home. From then on Mrs. Bethune 
was on her own. She never lost an oppor- 
tunity to further her education—working 
and singing her way through Scotia Semi- 
nary, finally completing her formal education 
at Moody Bible Institute in Chicago just 
62 years ago. 

The desire to help others was a dominat- 
ing characteristic of this woman. She knew 
how vital an education was and she also knew 
that thousands of her race were unable to 
obtain even the rudiments of learning in 
those days. This was the motivation that 
enabled her to start a school with $1.50, 5 
little girls, 5 orange crates, and a heart that 
Was overfiowing with love and faith in God 
and her fellow man. From this incredible 
beginning, she built Bethune-Cookman Col- 

lege at Daytona Beach, Fla., where thousands 
of young men and women have been taught 
the fundamentals of education of heart, 
mind, and hands. “Enter to learn, depart to 
serve“ is the motto engraved on an arc in 
the chapel. The students at this college and 
people throughout this country and other 
countries remember Mrs. Bethune with grat- 
itude for she taught and lived this phi- 
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losophy that to serve others is the primary 
reason for man's existence. 

Her own life brilliantly exemplified serv- 
ice. She founded organizations that are 
flourishing today, sustained by her spirit and 
the practicality of the programs she advo- 
cated. She was a beacon light for youth, for 
her administration of the National Youth 
Administration program in the thirties trans- 
formed their despair and fear into hope and 
courage so that these children of the de- 
pression were given a chance to learn trades, 
to earn a living and to continue their educa- 
tion when all other opportunities vanished. 
She was a member of the board of directors 
of numerous business enterprises which she 
helped to organize. She served as a member 
of the governing boards of such organizations 
as the National Urban League, the NAACP, 
Florida State Teachers Association, Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation, and others. 
She was an active member of several organi- 
vations and an honorary member of out- 
standing groups representing various reli- 
gious and professional societies. 

Her writings were expressive of the wisdom 
and force of her personality for she was ar- 
ticulate and fearless. This excerpt from a 
column appearing in the Negro History Bulle- 
tin, published by the Assoication for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, is typical: 
“We all want the same things. We all in- 
tend to get them. We've all been hurt and 
the hurt affects us in different ways. Hurts 
are sometimes very useful and serve us bet- 
ter than we sometimes realize. They have 
drawn us together. They have drawn friends 
to us. They have made us organization 
minded. They have solidified us and our 
organizations with the organizations of 
others on an intelligently aggressive front. 

“All racial barriers, as such, may not fall 
today or tomorrow but they will not be able 
to stand long before the determined advance 
of citizens of all races, shedding their cum- 
bersome, outgrown racial complexes, in the 
mach toward democratic living.” 

The American people and people of other 
lands held Mrs. Bethune in rare esteem and 
profound affection. She has received scores 
of citations and honorary degrees from col- 
leges, organizations and governments both 
here and abroad. Mrs. Bethune was a sym- 
bol, a symbol that might well be a symbol for 
free people everywhere in the world today. 
She was a Negro but she was first a human 
being who was passionately concerned with 
the well-being of her fellow human beings. 
No person whatever their race, color or creed 
left her presence empty handed.. She gave 
them respect and courage, she shared their 
troubles or grief, she opened doors that 
were closed, she created new avenues of sery- 
ice, she taught the meaning of human rights 
and the corresponding responsibilities. 

She believed in the equality of man as a 
spiritual inheritance which must be trans- 
lated into day by day living. Segregation 
based upon race, color, creed or previous 
condition was an adhorrence to her, No one 
knew better than she the evils that sprang 
full grown from segregated education and 
housing. She worked and: spoke against it, 
she interpreted logically and rationally the 
case against segregation in American demo- 
cracy. These words written not too long 
before her death on May 18, 1955, sum- 
marize the strength of her thinking: “I see 
no cause for discouragement in viewing the 
years ahead. Democracy in this country is 
neither dead nor dying. As every mother 
knows, the pangs of childbirth are keenest 
Just before the child is born. If our hurts 
are great now; if our country is torn with 
controversy over the expansion of social 
responsibility, over the acceptance of civil 
rights, it is because a new and more powerful 
democracy is being born to serve more 
greatly the people of all races, of this country 
and of the world.” 

“Mary McLeod Bethune, educator, organ- 
izer of people for human welfare, author, 
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humanitarian, world traveler, spiritual leader 
and great American, we salute you and shall 
ever hold in grateful memory the accomplish- 
ments of your life and its meaning for all 
mankind.” 


Weeks Says Voluntary Pacts May Replace 
Steel Scrap Export Curbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, ques- 
tions of national defense and monopoly 
are being raised before the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business during the cur- 
rent hearings on export of iron and steel 
scrap. 

So far, witnesses have testified that 


_while we face a serious shortage of scrap, 


a key ingredient in making new steel, we 
have been exporting beyond the danger 
point. 

Other witnesses have testified that 
large exporters are doing everything pos- 
sible to eliminate their small competi- 
tors and build a monopoly. 

Here are reports on the hearings from 
the Wall Street Journal and the New 
York Times of May 21, 1957: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of May 21, 

1957] 

WEEKS Sars VOLUNTARY Pacrs May REPLACE 
STEEL Scrap Export CURBS— FOREIGN AGREE- 
MENTS WOULD AVOID NEED FOR PERMANENT 
Quoras, HE STATES 
WAsHINGTON.—Commerce Secretary Weeks 

told Congress he expects future voluntary 
agreements to reduce high-grade steel scrap 
exports would replace recently imposed ship- 
ment limits and avoid the need for perma- 
nent quotas. 

Testifying before the House Small Business 
Committee, Mr. Weeks said the United States 
faces a “serious short. supply” of high-grade 
scrap, but that as matters now stand the 
Government probably will be able to work 
out with foreign consumers through volun- 
tary means, an equitable distribution of 
what can be spared. 

The Secretary was called before the panel 
to discuss the Department's May 6 decision 
to limit for the time being exports of heavy 
melting scrap grades to last year’s export 
total. The order will be in effect pending 
conclusion of talks with major importers— 
Japan, the United Kingdom, and the Furo- 
pean Coal and Steel Community—to deter- 
mine their needs for the material, So-called 
No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap is a key. in- 
gredient in making new steel. 

“Should our determination of the real need 
be more than we find can be safely exported, 
I see no alternative but to impose quotas,” 
Mr. Weeks declared. However, he expressed 
confidence voluntary agreement with the na- 
tions would be reached and that quotas would 
not have to be imposed. 

Harold C. McClellan, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, told the committee “the real 
danger confronting us is the potential short- 
age” of the prime scrap. “This shortage al- 
ready exists throughout the rest of the free 
world,” he said. 

Last year, a record two-thirds of United 
States scrap exports were of the heavy melt- 
ing variety, he said, asserting that this “has 
generally been considered to be beyond the 
danger point.“ 
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During the first 4 months of this year, 
he noted, export license applications were 
nearing the level of last year's total ship- 
ments. “In our judgment.“ the official testi- 
fied, ‘simple prudence required us to notify 
the countries involved that pending conclu- 
sions of our discussion of the potential short- 
age ahead, licenses for exports beyond last 
year's volume in the heavy melting grades 
would not be granted.” 

According to Assistant Secretary McClellan, 
the Department has received “only a dozen 
or so tomplaints” from all sources on the 
decision. 

Both Government officials denied that this 
country would reach any secret agreement 
with foreign nations on scrap export levels. 
Mr. Weeks asserted that while the discussions 
themselves can’t be held in a goldfish bowl, 
everybody knows what the general goals are, 
and the industry would be informed when a 
final decision is made. 

In other testimony, a New Orleans scrap 
exporter charged large exporters are attempt- 
ing to throttle slowly small companies’ out- 
lets and operations. Stanley Diefenthal, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Southern Scrap 
Material Co., Ltd., accused major exporters of 
buying out competition, pirating key em- 
Ployees of small outfits, dominating industry 
trade associations, and threatening foreign 
consumers with reprisals if they don't deal 
with them. 

The witness told the committee he has 
heard reports Luria Bros. Co., Inc., New 
York, tried to sew up the entire scrap ex- 
Port business with Japan. Mr. Diefenthal 
said that according to reports from his agent 
in Japan and talks he has had with Japanese 
industrialists, Luria Bros. sought, unsue- 
cessfully, to have the exclusive contract to 
supply all of Japan scrap needs. At present, 
he said, Luria supplies almost all of Europe's 
Scrap imports from this country and some 
30 percent of Japan's. ; 

The witness also testified “there are 
rumors" that major scrap shippers have told 
the Japanese that United States export re- 
Strictions would be less severe if the im- 
8 dealt with major United States sup- 

ers. 

The Government's interim action on scrap 
exports in effect placed an embargo on Ja- 
pan's imports from the United States of No. 
1 heavy melting scrap. That's because Ja- 
Pan already has received an amount equal 
to all of last year's total for this grade. 


Lurta Firm's REPLY 

New Yorx.—Ralph E. Ablon, president of 
Luria Bros. Co., Inc,, emphatically denied 
Luria sought or has exclusive rights to sup- 
Ply steel scrap to Japan. 7 
„a None of it is true,” Mr. Ablon said. 
Luria Bros., just like all other scrap con- 
cerns, including Mr. Diefenthal’s, is trying to 
Eet as much business as it can, but we have 
no exclusive contracts.“ 

The Luria Bros’, president said the com- 
Pany testified previously before the Federal 

de Commission that it did not seek at 
any time the exclusive right to supply Japan 
With that nation's steel scrap needs. We 
have no contract, and we would not accept 
One from Japan if it was offered, which it has 
not,” he said, 
a Mr. Ablon also denied his firm has any con- 
kract to supply European scrap needs, and 
I do not know the percentage of our ex- 
8 compared with others. We com- 
N companies for the European 
se related that there had been a joint steel 
ap export venture—Luria Bros. Co., Inc., 

Tht vone-Bonomo Corp., and Western Steel 
Trop, national Corp.—to supply scrap to Eu- 
ure under a contract that lasted from 
tr y 1. 1954, to December 1, 1955. After con- 

act was canceled, he said, the three com- 
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panies’ joint venture has continued to 
supply steel to Europe. 


From the New York Times of May 21, 1957] 


WEEKS Says SALES or SCRAP OVERSEAS Mar 
, SQUEEZE UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—House investigators 
heard another story about foreign trade 
troubles today—only this time the picture 
was reversed. 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
told the Small Business Committee that for- 
eign consumers want more American iron 
and steel scrap than can be sold them with- 
out hurting supplies here. 

Mr. Weeks and Harold C. McClellan, As- 
sistant Secretary, said Japan, for instance, 
bought 2,100,000 tons of United States scrap 
last year—300,000 tons more than a non- 
mandatory limit set in discussions with the 
Japanese and other major foreign purchas- 


SMr. Weeks indicated that he personally 
felt mandatory export quotas should be im- 
posed, but said it now seemed that the prob- 
lem could be worked out by voluntary 
means. < 
MEMBER NOTES SWITCH 

Congressional committees often hear com- 
plaints from American producers about too’ 
much foreign goods coming into the coun- 
try. Japan is frequently named as a source 
of low-priced imports. 

Representative WILLIAM S. HILL, Republi- 
can, of Colorado, told Mr. Weeks, “You put 
me in a very strange atmosphere," He noted 
that it was commonplace for congressional 
groups to be figuring out how to step up 
exports of United States goods, such as sur- 
plus farm items, rather than how to restrict 
. Chairman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, said any limitation on 
scrap exports “contracts the market for one 
of our vital industries: several thousand 
scrap dealers and brokers who are, for the 
most part, small independent business peo- 

e.“ 

Piir Weeks said scrap was potentially in 
serious short supply, and discussions had 
been held with the major foreign takers, 
Japan, Britain, and the countries of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 

“Should our determination of the real 
needs be more than we find can be safely 
exported, I see no alternative but to impose 
quotas," Mr. Weeks said. “As matters now 
stand it appears, however, that we probably 
will be able to work out through voluntary 
means an equitable distribution of what can 
be spared and to avoid the necessity for 
quotas.” 

SCRAP PRICE RISES 

e price of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
— — 2 at least $1 a ton yesterday 
in New York to $51, delivered in Pittsburgh. 
Dealers described the market as strong. One 
said: “Most steelmakers apparently have very 
low inventories of scrap and don't want to 
touch what they have, afraid of getting 

nt short.” 
Sa yesterday's quotation compared with the 
1957 low to date of $46.50 a ton, set in early 
April, and with the high of $67, at the be- 
ginning of the year. 


Speaker, the Federal Trade Com- 
. has been holding hearings for a 
number of years on alleged monopolistic 
practices in the scrap export business. 
There are indications that these hearings 
will continue for years. 

The current hearings before the select 
committee will afford another opportu- 
nity for everyone interested to be heard. 
Once again, the Select Committee on 
Small Business is performing a great 
public service. 
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Excise Tax Exemption for Neighborhood 
Nonprofit Swimming Pool Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in March 1956 I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 10113, 84th Congress, to exempt 
amounts paid as dues and initiation fees 
to neighborhood nonprofit swimming 
pool organizations from the 20 percent 
Federal excise tax imposed on “social, 
athletic, or sporting clubs” under section 
4241 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. The Internal Revenue Service had 
previously held that such payments to 
these nonprofit swimming pool groups 
were subject to the 20 percent excise tax. 

As I told the House on March 21, 1956, 
I feel that these organizations serve 
many useful purposes in providing 
healthy recreational outlets for our chil- 
dren, young people and their parents. 
They furnish, on a privately financed, 
nonprofit basis, recreational facilities 
which many local communities have been 
unable to supply because of already 
burdensome tax rates. The purpose of 
the bill was to provide the needed in- 
centive to assist such local organizations 
to build their own swimming pool 
facilities. 

It was my feeling that these nonprofit 
swimming pool organizations, because of 
their many unique characteristics, were 
not intended to be taxed within the 
definition of this section of tax law re- 
lating to “social, athletic, or sporting 
clubs.” The proposed legislation was de- 
signed to give these groups statutory 
exemption, just as is now enjoyed by 
certain fraternal societies, orders, and 
associations under this section of the law. 

The bill was referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Excise Tax, Technical and Ad- 
ministrative Changes of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, whose chairman 
is the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. After 
a study of the organization and purposes 
of these nonprofit neighborhood swim- 
ming pool groups, the subcommittee 
made language revisions in the bill and 
made it a part of the omnibus excise tax 
measure introduced by Congressman 
Foranp last July (H. R. 12298, 84th 
Cong.). 

The subcommittee conducted hearings 
on this omnibus excise tax bill in late 
November and early December of last 
year. Several witnesses representing 
nonprofit swimming pool groups testi- 
fied in favor of the tax-exemption pro- 
vision of the bill. They described the 
objectives, recreational values, and oper- 
ating procedures of their groups and 
stressed the adverse effects of the 20 per- 
cent Federal excise tax on the growth 
of swimming pool associations in other 
communities. Many other such groups 
filed statements and resolutions in sup- 
port of the tax-exemption provision of 
the bill. 
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In its report to the full committee the 
Forand subcommittee recommended fa- 
vorably the repeal of the excise tax on 
dues and fees paid to these nonprofit 
swimming pool organizations. This ex- 
emption was also approved by the full 
committee and is now included in the 
current excise tax revision bill, H. R. 
7125, introduced on May 2, 1957, by Con- 
gressman Foranp. It is my understand- 
ing that the formal report is now being 
prepared and that the bill will soon be 
favorably reported to the House. 

Meanwhile, coincidental with the 
above-mentioned action on the bill to 
give statutory tax exemption to these 
groups, a petition for refund of a pay- 
ment of this tax was filed by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert J. McIntyre, of Rockville, 
Md. They were required by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to pay 
$25 excise tax on their initial pay- 
ment of $125, by which they were granted 
membership in the Twinbrook Swim- 
ming Pool Corp., a nonprofit neighbor- 
hood swimming pool group of the type 
referred to in my bill. The peti- 
tion for refund was not acted on by the 
commissioner within the required 6 
month period, and suit was filed for re- 
covery of the tax in the United States 
District Court for the District of Mary- 
land, Baltimore. The plaintiffs were 
represented by Mr. Ralph R. Sachs, a 
Washington attorney residing in the 
Rockville community, who himself is a 
member of the Twinbrook swimming 
pool group. 

The decision in this case was rendered 
by Judge W. Calvin Chesnut on May 14, 
1957. Judge Chesnut ruled that dues and 
fees paid to this nonprofit swimming 
pool organization are exempt from the 
20 percent Federal excise tax because 
it is not, in effect, a social, athletic, or 
sporting club or organization. He there- 
fore directed a refund of the $25 tax to 
the plaintiffs. 

I was naturally elated at Judge Ches- 
nut's ruling in this case because it up- 
holds the position taken in seeking stat- 
utory exemption for these groups. His 
ruling takes into account the beneficial 
purposes of nonprofit swimming pool or- 
ganizations in providing needed recrea- 
tional facilities in the community and, 
in my opinion, is a sound, equitable, and 
logical decision. 

Judge Chesnut’s decision in this case 
does not, however, eliminate the neces- 
sity for enactment of the statuatory ex- 
emption from the tax on these groups, 
as provided in H. R: 7125. The Govern- 
ment has 60 days from the date of the 
decision to file an appeal. This action 
would, of course, withhold refunds under 
this decision of the court, pending the 
outcome of the appeal. However, if the 
pending legislation is acted upon favor- 
ably by the House in the interim period, 
an appeal may not be taken, since in view 
of the subsequent congressional action 
the matter would then be moot. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of Judge Chesnut's decision in this case. 
Iam sure that the many interested swim- 
ming pool groups and individuals all 


over the country will want to read this 
decision, 
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The decision follows: 

In THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court FOR THE 
District OF MARYLAND—ROBERT J. MCIN- 
TYRE AND CLARE MCINTYRE v. UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA, FILED May 14, 1957, CV. Ac- 
TION No, 9125 

CHESNUT, DISTRICT JUDGE 


This is a suit to recover an excise tax 
which the plaintiffs were required by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to pay 
under title 26, United States Code Annotated, 
section 4241, which imposes a 20 percent tax 
on initiation fees and annual membership 
dues in excess of $10 paid by members of 
social, athletic, or sporting clubs, or organi- 
gations.’ (The full text of the statute is set 
out in the margin.) The plaintiffs’ husband 
and wife, became original members of the 
Twinbrook Swimming Pool Corp. and made 
an initial payment thereto of $125 for so- 
called life membership. They also paid $25 
to cover the 20 percent tax on their initial 
payment, which was paid by the corporation 
to the district collector under protest. A 
petition for refund was duly filed and not 
having been acted on within 6 months, this 
suit has resulted. All procedural require- 
ments for the suit have been duly met. 

_ The principal question in the case is 
whether the Twinbrook Corp. is a social, 
athletic, or sporting club or organization. 
The case has been submitted for decision on 
a written stipulation and a considerable 
amount of oral testimony, from which I find 
the following relevant and important facts: 

1. The Twinbrook Corp. was duly formed 
in 1955 under the general incorporation laws 
of the State of Maryland. It conducts a 
swimming pool with appropriate bathhouse 
facilities situated in a generally residential 
area of the city of Rockville, which is the 
county seat of Montgomery County, Md., the 
population of which is said now to be about 
15,000. The size of the pool is 60 by 165 feet 
with a depth of 2½ to 5% feet. It is situ- 
ated on a tract of land of about 5 acres 

ed by the club after, on its application, 
the city authority had rezoned the particu- 
lar land to allow its use for the particular 
purpose. The land was acquired and the 
pool facilities constructed at a cost of about 
$125,000. 

2. The purpose of the club as stated in its 
certificate of incorporation was to provide 
a swimming pool or pools and other facili- 
ties to its members.” It is a nonprofit, non- 
stock corporation. Its organization, mem- 
bership, and government are provided for by 
its bylaws. 

3. The principal provisions of the by-laws 
jwhich are relevant here are: 


Membership is limited to 600 persons or 
families owning residential property or busi- 
ness places within a designated portion of the 
city of Rockville. The holders of each origi- 
nul membership were required to pay an 
initial fee of $125 and an additional sum of 
$25 to be applied to the payment (under 
protest) of the 20 percent excise tax re- 
ferred to. The privileges of membership 
involving principally the use of the swim- 
ming pool were accorded to the holders of 
the 600 initial memberships upon the pay- 
ment of annual dues of $10; and the pool 
could be used by them and their dependent 
children and by certain occupants of their 
respective households, not including em- 
ployees. The holders of these initial mem- 
bership certificates were designated as “life 
members“ in the by-laws. The certificates 
of membership were transferrable on cer- 
tain conditions, not here important or rele- 
vant. Permission could be given by the cor- 
porate authorities on prescribed conditions 
for the use of the pool by children sponsored 
by various civic or philanthropic organiza- 
tions, without charge, or at times for a very 
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nominal charge to defray extra cost of 
maintenance. 

4. The motivation for the formation of 
the corporation was due to the gublic- 
spirited initiative of a few civic leaders who 
realized the importance of having additional 
recreation facilities for the Twnbrook area. 
At first an effort was made to have the pub- 
lic authorities of Rockville provide for the 
swimming pool at the taxpayers’ expense; 
but when this proved to be impossible of 
accomplishment, these civic leaders deter- 
mined to provide for the creation of a 
swimming pool at private cost of those mem- 
bers of the local community who would be 
willing to provide funds for .the project. 
Very shortly the 600 memberships were ac- 
quired and the necessary funds raised for 
the acquisition of the land and construction 
of the pool, aided by a mortgage loan ob- 
tained from private banking sources. Much 
of the work in building the pool was per- 
formed either at cost or gratuitously by inter- 
ested parties. In one sense the project was 
in substance a community enterprise. This 
is well expressed in a summary by a quota- 
tion from the brief of counsel for the Gov- 
ernment as follows: 

“The plaintiffs have sought to go behind 
the certificates of incorporation and the by- 
laws. They have introduced evidence to 
show that the organizers of the pool project 
acted with the highest possible motives in 
organizing and carrying through their 
scheme to build a pool facility. They showed 
that the members of the corporation were 
interested in providing a wholesome 
summer meeting place for themselves and 
their children, They demonstrated the ap- 
peal of their project by showing that many 
people gave their labor free of charge to 
build the pool and that others contributed 
materials and land at cost. The use of the 
pool has been in keeping with the high 
motives of those who organized its con- 
struction. Many worthwhile organizations 
have been allowed to use the facility at a 
minimal charge. 

“The plaintiffs have proved and the Gov- 
ernment has not disputed that by a con- 
certed community effort the 600 members of 
the pool corporation have provided them- 
selves with a pool facility which was not 
forthcoming from the local government of 
Rockville, Md., and have demonstrated a 
willingness to let worthwhile outside organ- 
izations share the fruits of their eff at 

5. The only activity of the corporation has 
been the operation of the pool. The evi- 
dence does not show that there have been 
any other entertainments of a social nature 
such as dinners or other meetings of the 
membership. The only social features are 
those which naturally occur in connection 
with the use of the pool. With respect to 
athletics, there have been no competitive or 
purely athletic features for the use of the 
pool other than the bathing and swimming 
therein. 

Coming to the applicable law, I find that 
the statute (now title 26, s. 4241) was origi- 
nally enacted in substantially its present 
form as a tax excise measure in 1917, The 
Government contends, and the plaintiffs 
deny, that on the principles established by 
the adjudicated cases the corporation should 
be classed as a social, athletic, or sporting 
organization. I do not conclude that the 
Government's contention is sound under the 
controlling facts. 

There have been many fudicial decisions 
applying the statutory provision to the varied 
facts of particular cases with naturally vary- 
ing results. There seems to be no Supreme 
Court decision upon the subject but some 
principles are, I think, well established. (1) 
Particular cases are not to be decided merely 
upon the literally stated name or purpose 
of the club; but rather from the nature and 
particular character of its actual activities; 
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(2) a club or organization not originally 
Properly classified as a social or athletic 
organization may nevertheless by a change 
in its activities become properly so classi- 
fied; (3) the mere fact that there is some 
kind or degree of sacial intercourse between 
the members is not of itself controlling be- 
Cause every organization of individuals which 
brings the members into personal contact 
from time to time must necessarily’ include 
to some extent social relationships; (4) if 
the predominant purpose and activities of 
the club are primarily for the promotion of 
Some common interest or objective and the 
Social contacts of the members in connec- 
tion with the furtherance of that object are 
Only incidental, the organization should not 
be classified as a social club. 
After reviewing many of the decided cases, 
I think the most clearly and concisely stated 
Principle to be applied is to be found in the 
Opinion of Judge Green, speaking for the 
Court of Claims in one of the earlier cases 
dealing with the application of this section. 
Army & Navy Club of America v. United 
States (53 F. 2d. 277 (1931)). It is this 
dase which has been cited by counsel for the 
vernment in support of its position. The 
facts of that case are, however, quite dif- 
ferent with regard to the social aspects of 
the club as compared with those in the in- 
Stant case. At page 282 the opinion in that 
barrens 8 the matter by saying pe ne 
the predominant purpose e 
Organization is not social, a its social 
thevities aré merely incidental to the fur- 
herance of this different and predominant 
Purpose, then the club is not a social one 
ers the meaning of the law. But both 
these matters must exist in order to create 
an exemption from the tax.” 
o that case the facts found by the court 
Ma ented the conclusion that the Army & 
avy Club was a social organization within 
e meaning of the statute. Certiorarl was 
Pplied for but denied by the Supreme Court. 
Tn U. S. 548 1932.) 
1 2 adopting and applying that principle 
he facts here found, I conclude that the 
tg Brook Corp. is not a social organization. 
the Predominant purpose is not social but 
tio conduct of a swim: pool as a recrea- 
n Center for the benefit of residents of a 
Tor community area, Its qualifications 
per membership are based on local and not 
scone considerations, The personal con- 
ts that necessarily occur from the use of 
ana Pool by its members and their children 
dren other so-called underprivileged chil- 
ee whom the facilities of the pool are 
tect ed by permission of the officers and di- 
ci aent of the corporation, are only those in- 
1 Sya arisiùg from the use of the. pool. 
tan {nk it unnecessary to review in any de- 
Meant facts appearing in the many judicial 
S ‘slons which have been cited respectively 
Hist tees for the parties. It will be found 
held A those cases where the club has been 
FA O be a social organization, the basis of 
iSd onclusion is to be found in the degree 
tion TABS of the social features in propor- 
istot the whole activities of the club. It 
80 n that the purely social gather- 
Jorit or entertainments constitute a ma- 
whois or eyen a very large minority of the 
are in activities; provided the social aspects 
¥ and of themselves, while possibly only. 
tant Toduct, yet nevertheless are an impor- 
ing Substantial feature of the club promot- 
membership therein of those who may 
8 interested in the social acquaint- 
the 2 contacts to be formed than in 
oF Jor functional purposes of the club. 
metro downtown luncheon club in a large 
Polis with luxurious dining rooms, 
loungis rooms, with elaborate cuisine and 
reatio ng facilities and opportunity for rec- 
N Activities such as billiard and card 
in the as been held to be a social club with- 
a situatisaning Of the statute. But in such 
ation the social aspects of the club are, 
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I think, more than merely incidental as in 
the present case. See Duquesne Club v. Bell 
(127 F. 2d 363 (3d Cir. 1942)); Turks Head 
Club v. Broderick (166 F. 2d 877 (ist Cir, 
1948) ). Some other cases where the club has 
under the facts been properly classified as 
social are: Lake of the Forest Club v. Untted 
States (137 F. 2d 843 (10th Cir. 1943) ); Town 
Club of St. Louis v. United States (68 F. 2d 
620 (8th Cir. 1943) ). 

On the other hand where the social as- 
pects of the club are only minor and sub- 
ordinate and principally incidental, the 
organization has been held not to be social 
in its nature within the meaning of the 
statute. Washington Club v. United States 
(49 F. 2d 656 (Court of Claims, 1930)); 
Builders’ Club of Chicago v. United States 
(58 F. 2d 503 (Court of Claims, 1932) ); Cali- 
fornia State Auto Association v. Smyth (77 F. 
Supp, 131 (D. C. N. D. Cal. 1948) ); reversed 
on other grounds (175 F. 2d 752, cert. den. 
338 U. S. 905): Squantum Association v. Page 
(7 F. Supp. 815 (D. C. R. I. 1934)); Engi- 
neer's Club of Dayton v. United States (133 
F. Supp. 72 (D. C. S. D. Ohio, 1955) ); Rocke- 
jeller Center Luncheon Club v. Johnson (131 
F. Supp. 703 (D. C. S. D. N. X. 1955) ); Furni- 
ture Club of America v. United States (67 F. 
Supp. 764 (D. C. N. D. III. 1946)); Malibu 
Lakeside Mutual Water Co. v. United States 
(97 F. Supp. 542 (D. C. S. D. Cal. 1951)). 

I have examined the Treasury regulations 
applicable to the statute. I do not find in 
them any provisions inconsistent with the 
principles heretofore stated; but on the 
whole the judicial decisions are generally 
consistent with them. Section 101.24 pro- 
vides in substance that organizations having 
social, athletic, or sporting features are pre- 
sumed to be included under the statute un- 
less and until it appears to the contrary. 
Section 101.25 with respect to social clubs 

des in t: 

N 3 tion which maintains quar- 
ters or arranges periodical dinners or meet- 
ings, for the purpose of affording its mem- 
bers an opportunity of congregating for 
social intercourse, is a ‘social * * * club or 
organization’ within the meaning of the 
Code, unless its social features are not a 
material purpose of the organization but are 
subordinate and merely incidental to the 
active furtherance of a different and pre- 
dominant purpose, such as, for example, re- 
ligion, the arts, or business. The tax does 
not attach to dues or fees of a religious 
organization, chamber of commerce, com- 
mercial club, trade organization, or the like, 
merely because it has incidental social fea- 
tures, but if the social see ae > 2 

urpose of the organiza 5 5 a 
arie 5. * © club or organization’ within 
the meaning of the Code.” 

Counsel for the Government has not 
pressed the point that the Twinbrook Cor- 
poration is an athletic club, if it is held not 
to be a social club within the statute; and 
I do not find any adequate basis for classing 
it as an athletic club. No case has been 
called to my attention by counsel that would 
support the contention that it is. While 
swimming is, of course, a kind of athletics 
in the general sense of that term, I do not 
think that the nature of this swimming pool 
is such that it“ makes the corporation an 
athletic or sporting organization within the 
statute. In its actual activities the use of 
the pool is largely for children, and the eyi- 
dence is that there have not been any com- 
petitive swimming events. The athletic 
exercise involved in swimming is, of course, 
a merely muscular activity incidental to the 
exercise itself, which is primarily a matter 
of recreation similar to that of tennis, golf, 
or other unorganized amateur sports. And 
in support of this view, counsel for the plain- 
tiffs call attention to the tax regulation effec- 
tive January 1, 1956, s. 101.26— m 

“Athletic or sporting clubs: e posses- 
sion and use of a gymnasium, swimming 
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pool, or other athletic facilities by an organi- 
zation having religious or philanthropic so- 
cial service for its exclusive or predominant 
purpose do not bring the organization within 
the class of athletic or sporting clubs or 
organizations.” 

I think the same principle must apply in 
determining whether a club is an athletic 
organization within the statute that we have 
seen to apply in the case of whether it is a 
social club; that is to say, where the athletic 
features are only incidental to the main pur- 
pose and activities, the organization should 
not be classed as athletic within the mean- 
ing of the statute. For the converse on the 
facts, see Block Hall, Inc. v. United States 
(57 F. 2d 918 (Court of Claims, 1932) ). 

The plaintiffs also contend that, even if 
the Twinbrook Corporation should be 
classed as a social organization, neverthe- 
less the tax paid by the plaintiffs should 
be recovered by them because it was based 
on the amount paid by them for acquisition 
of a life membership in the corporation. 
On the contrary, counsel for the Government 
contend that the sum of $125 paid by the 
plaintiffs on the organization of the cor- 
poration was an initiation fee and not a 
fee for life membership. The statute, 26 
USCA. s. 4241 (a) (2) provides that the 20 
percent tax is payable on initiation fees 
where the amount is in excess of $10; while 
section 4241 (a) (3) provides— 

“Life memberships—In the case of life 
memberships, a tax equivalent to the tax 
upon the amount paid by active resident 
annual members for dues or membership 
fees other than assessments, but no tax 
shall be paid upon the amount paid for life 
membership. In such a case, the tax shall 
be paid annually at the time for the pay- 
ment of dues by active resident annual 
members,” 

It will be remembered that the amount of 
dues paid by active resident annual members 
does not exceed $10 a year, and therefore 
under the statute no tax is payable upon 
the amount paid for life membership. But 
if the payment of $125 made by the plain- 
tiffs was an initiation fee and not a fee for 
life membership, then the tax was payable 
if the corporation was a social or athletic 
organization. As I have decided that the 
Twinbrook Corporation was not a social, 
athletic, or sporting organization, it is not 
necessary to decide this second question; 
but as it has been fully argued by counsel 
on both sides, I will state my opinion upon 
it. 

The principal factors to be considered 
here are the incidents and characteristics 
of the membership certificate issued to the 
plaintiffs for which they paid the sum of 
$125. This appears from the bylaws. In 
the first place it is to be noted that the 
certificate is called a life membership al- 
though this is not of itself conclusive. While 
the certificate gives to the holders the 
privileges of membership in the corporation 
so long as they respectively live and hold 
the certificate as husband and wife, subject, 
however, to termination of membership 
upon transfer of the certificate to others on 
the conditions provided for in the bylaws 
(not seemingly important here), or until 
expulsion from membership under stated 
conditions, it is important to note that the 
certificate does not of itself entitle the 
holders or their children to the use of the 
swimming pool except upon the payment 
of annual dues of $10. Counsel for the 
Government argues that the term “life 
membership” as used in the statute should 
be read in the light of common understand- 
ing of what constitutes life membership in 
a club; and contend that this common 
understanding is that a life member of a 
club is one who is exempted during his life- 
time from the payment of annual dues. It 
is said to be a commutation of the amount 
of annual dues. In addition the argument 
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is that on looking at the conditions leading 
to the formation of the Twinbrook Corpora- 
tion and its objective of obtaining and oper- 
ating a swimming pool, it is apparent that 
the cost of the undertaking was met only 
from the initial contributions in the way 
of payments of $125 for each of the 600 
membership certificates; and that there- 
fore in reality the money so pald by each 
holder of a certificate constituted in effect 
if not in name an initiation fee. In addition 
attention is called to the Treasury Regula- 
tion No. 101.28 relating to initiation fees.“ 
It provides in part that “under the code 
the term ‘initiation fees’ includes any pay- 
ment, contributions or loan required as a 
condition precedent to membership, whether 
or not any such payment, contribution, or 
loan is evidenced by a certificate of interest 
or indebtedness or share of stock, and irre- 
spective of the person or organization to 
whom paid, contributed, or loaned.” 

The scope of this definition of initiation 
fees seems to be broad enough to include the 
payment by the plaintiffs in this case, despite 
the bylaws provision that the certificate 
constitutes “life membership,” which, as I 
have said, is not conclusive; and despite also 
the fact that the kind of payment made in 
this case by the plaintiffs is probably not 
within the ordinary understanding and prac- 
tice of what is an initiation fee. Probably 
the general understanding of an initiation 
fee required to be made to acquire member- 
ship in a club is where a new member is 
elected to membership in a going club and 
the initiation fee is required in the nature of 
egualizing the position of the old members 
with the new members, with respect to their 
interests in the club assets. 

If, therefore, the common understanding 
of the terms “initiation fee” and “life mem- 
bership” are to be applied here, it seems that 
the kind of payment made by the plaintiffs 
does not clearly come within the general 
understanding of either. 

There is no evidence in this case that the 
terms “initiation fees“ and “life member- 
ship” have any certain and definite meaning 
in their application to the subject matter 
here involved; and counsel have not referred 
the court to any applicable judicial opinion 
as to the meaning of either term, with the 
exception of Biddle v. Rothensies (C. C. H. 
1942, 2 U. S. T. C. Civil No. 1762, U. S. D. C.). 
Eastern district of Pennsylvania, dealing 
with what was called a proprietary member- 
ship in the well-known Merion Cricket Club 
of Philadelphia, While in that case the mem- 
bership was held to be equivalent to a life 
membership as referred to in the statute, I 
do not find the conclusion reached necessarily 
controlling in principle of this case where 
there is a different factual situation. 

It is clear enough from what has been said 
that there is a very meager basis in the evi- 
dence for the decision on the point. Look- 
ing at the matter from a practical and real- 
istic standpoint, what occurred is simply this. 
Certain residents and property owners of a 
particular neighborhood decided to build and 
operate a pool as an additional 
recreation facility. To defray the cost, indi- 
viduals owning in whole or in part 600 sepa- 
rate properties in the neighborhood, agreed 
to contribute the sum of $125 each to the 
project. In carrying out the plan a corpora- 
tion was formed which authorized the issu- 
ance of so-called life-membership certificates 
to 600 house or property holders, and evi- 
dently to meet the current cost of operation 
of the pool when built, the certificate holders 
were required to pay annual dues of $10 for 
the use of the pool. The question is whether 
payments so made are more properly to be 
called initiation fees or the acquisition of life 
membership, Neither term would seem to be 
precisely applicable, Clearly the mere desig- 
nation of the certificate as constituting life 
membership is not of itself controlling. The 
nature and effect of the whole transaction is 
the more important consideration. 
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While the question is certainly not free 
from great difficulty, I take the view that 
looking at the realities of what occurred, the 
payments are more nearly to be considered 
initiation fees than constituting life member- 
ship. As the statute does not define the 
term “life membership” (which is nontax- 
able) and as the regulation as to initiation 
fees does in terms seem to include the kind 
of a payment made by the plaintiffs in this 
case, the better view seems to be that the 
payment would be taxable as an initiation 
fee, if the Twinbrook Corp. should be held to 
be a social, athletic, or sporting organization. 

For these reasons I conclude that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to a judgment in their 
favor for the return of the $25 tax paid by 
them. The clerk is instructed to enter judg- 
ment accordingly in favor of the plaintiffs 
for $25. 

W. CALVIN CHESNUT, 
United States District Judge. 


21; S. 4241. Imposition of tax. 

(a) Rate: There is hereby imposed 

(1) Dues or membership fees: A tax equiv- 
alent to 20 percent of any amount paid as 
dues or membership fees to any social, ath- 
letic, or sporting club or organization, if the 
dues or fees of an active resident annual 
member are in excess of $10 per year. 

(2) Initiation fees: A tax equivalent to 
20 percent of any amount paid as initiation 
fees to such a club or organization, if such 
fees amount to more than $10, or if the dues 
or membership fees, not including initiation 
fees, of an active resident annual member are 
in excess of $10 per year. 

(3) Life membership: In the case of life 
memberships, a tax equivalent to the tax 
upon the amount paid by active resident an- 
nual members for dues or membership fees 
other than assessments, but no tax shall be 
paid upon the amount paid for life member- 
ship. In such a case, the tax shall be paid 
annually at the time for the payment of dues 
by active resident annual members. 

(b) By whom paid: The taxes imposed by 
this section shall be paid by the person pay- 
ing such dues or fées, or holding such life 
membership. 

Sec. 101.28 (as amended by T. D. 5349, 
1944 Cum. Bull. 639): 2 

Initiation fees: Any amount paid as initia- 
tion fees to a club or organization coming 
within the provisions of section 1710 is sub- 
ject to the 20 percent tax imposed by the 
code, as amended (a) if such fees amount 
to more than $10, or (b) if the dues or mem- 
bership fees (not including initiation fees) 
of an active resident annual member are in 
excess of $10 per year. 

Under the code the term “initiation fees” 
includes any payment, contribution, or loan 
required as a condition precedent to mem- 
bership, whether or not any such payment, 
contribution, or loan is evidenced by a cer- 
tificate of interest or indebtedness or share 
of stock, and irrespective of the person or 
organization to whom paid, contributed, or 
loaned, It is not material whether the ap- 
plicant has any hope or expectation of a re- 
turn of his payment upon resignation, death, 
or other circumstances, nor is it material to 
whom he pays the money. For instance, if a 
golf club requires incoming members as a 
condition precedent to membership to pur- 
chase either from it or from retiring mem- 
bers a share of stock, the tax attaches to any 
such payment for the stock regardless of the 
fact that it represents a property interest in 
the assets of the club. Likewise, if the pur- 
chase of a share of stock in a landholding 
corporation is a necessary precedent to mem- 
bership in the club, the amount paid for 
such share of stock is taxable. In the case 
of a transfer of stock from a retiring member 
the club should collect the tax on the 
amount paid by the new member for the 
stock as well as tax on any transfer fee re- 
quired from the new member, 
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Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the current and tremendous in- 
terest in the budget, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp, what in my opinion 
are two most excellently written edi- 
torials; one from the Cleveland Press of 
May 15, the other from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of May 16. The editorials 
follow: 

[From the Cleveland Press of May 18, 19571 
Ixe's BUDGET APPEAL 


In listening last night to President Eisen- 
hower's defense of his record peacetime 
budget, anyone could believe he was wholly 
persuaded of the arguments he made. 

He believes. the budget was fashioned by 
the yardstick of the national interest. He 
believes any material cut in “security” ap- 
propriations would be a “needless gamble.” 
He believes “a good defense is not a cheap 
defense.” 

Eisenhower was all earnestness when he 
said the budget is based on “the proper 
dividing line between national danger“ * 
and excessive expenditures,” and when he 
promised never to let the Armed Forces 
sink to the low level which caught us with 
our guns down when the Korean war 
erupted. 

All these things the President, measured 
by his speech, warmly believes. 

But he also warmly believes the “stern 
fact that the real military power can rest 
only on a sound economy.” 

And right there is the rub—in this seventy- 
odd-billion-dollar budget, 

There is the rub—not only because the 
1958 budget itself is so much bigger than 
any other Eisenhower budget, but because 
it blueprints still bigger spending to come. 

Part of the budget rise the President. at- 
tributed, logically, to programs long ago 
started by Congress, programs which have 
grown and grown (as the school-building 
program will grow, if enacted). These pro- 
grams, he said, “our people have decided 
through the Congress to adopt.” 

But some of the programs were started by 
the Eisenhower Administration, last year, 
and this year, and more are in the new 
budget. The high spending trend the Pres- 
ident reversed when he came into office 4 
years ago now has been reversed again— 
upward and upward. 

So the people have decided, and because 
of their protests Congress seems determined, 
that the President was right in 1954 and 
1955, when he got Government spending 
down to less than 65 billion dollars—on his 
way, it looked then, to that 60-billion-dollar 
maximum he promised when he was running 
in 1952. 

Yes, the President last night seemed plaus- 
ible and persuasive. But the issue will be 
decided on his budget—which the people, 
and apparently Congress, have decided is 
neither plausible nor persuasive. 


{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 16, 
1957] 


Tue BATTLE oF THE Bouncer 
The Battle of the Budget is now going on 
in Washington. It's the budget makers 
against the budget trimmers and, although 
the outcome won't be decided until the last 
appropriation bill goes through Congress, it 
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looks to us as though the budget trimmers 
have a decided advantage. 

Last weekend President Eisenhower and 
Field Marshal Montgomery rehashed the 
Battle of Gettysburg and concluded that 
mistakes had been made by both Union and 
Confederate generals. It won't be necessary 
to wait 94 years to analyze the mistakes of 
the 1957 budget makers. They started with 
a record high peacetime budget, which really 
was a shocker to people who had been con- 
ditioned to expect further government 
economies and lower taxes, and continued 
with administration doubts about the size 
of the budget, including Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey's hair curling depression warning 
if the Government didn’t stop taking so 
much out of the economy. 

Now the general of the budget-making 
forces has rallied his army and has launched 
& counterattack with the heaviest artillery 
in his arsenal—his great and undisputed per- 
sonal popularity. The theme of his televi- 
Sion and radio message to the people Tuesday 
evening was this: Most of the budget is ear- 
marked for defense; to cut defense spend- 
ing would be a fearful gamble with the 
safety of the Nation; therefore, the budget 
Should not be cut. 

There are loopholes in this argument. Of 
course, no one wants to gamble with the 
Safety of the Nation. But on the other hand, 
not even proposed defense appropriations are 
Untouchable; there have been too many ex- 
amples of wastefulness in military spending, 

much costly rivalry among the services, 
Which have been triplified rather than uni- 
fled. The budget trimmers think some 
money can be squeezed out of these appro- 
Priations. 

But even if the budget trimmers leave the 
defense funds untouched, there are other 
economies that can be made, The President 

if acknowledged last week that $550 
Million could be safely cut out of the foreign- 
ald program, making it obvious that the 
Original request was far, far too high. 

Then there are the new programs in the 
budget, such as reclamation and dam build- 
ing in the Far West to bring new land into 
Production, while another department of 
Government is trying to retire millions of 
eres from agricultural production through 
the soll-bank m. The soll-bank pro- 
Sram itself has been criticized, on the ground 

at some farmers have been getting soil 
22 and drought-relief checks for the same 
roe Reminds us of that tall story from 
2 about the farmer complaining about 

e floods because they had washed out the 
ae and he couldn't get to town to pick*up 

drought-relief checks. 

ee of the new programs is Federal ald for 
ri l construction. The President is still 
Filan for it, although local school districts 
e are doing very well at financing 
ther, Construction, and the tax burden on 

eir citizens is less than it would be if the 
bias Government did the financing. Two 
period dollars could be saved over a 4-year 

D if the school program were dropped. 
poeni E the fall campaign one of the most 
9 arguments was made by Vice Presi- 
is Nrxon when he urged his listeners to 
Now yourselves whether you are better off 
whens you were 4 years ago.” An over- 
better on miority concluded that they were 
then off, and they voted accordingly. Why, 

do so many people seem to be dissatis- 
With the Eisenhower spending program? 
believe wer; We think, is that they do not 
pa they are sharing in the prosperity 
think ss all around them to the extent they 
to 10 they should, and this applies equally 

f — 85 middle-, and high-income groups. 
out of 8 still takes a huge tax bite 
to eir incomes and inflation continues 

gnaw away at them. 

People are not demandin: Gov- 

e g new Gov 
want dn t O8rams and services; what they 
feck allowed to spend more of their 
ney and they want what the Govern- 
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ment leaves them to buy as much as it would 
a year ago. And they think that less Gov- 
ernment spending, leading to another tax 
reduction and a brake on inflation, can be 
accomplished without endangering national 
security. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) : 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
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Congress. Adyance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

„8. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
i no TA ene will appear hereafter 

ppendix,” and proceed 
printing of the Rrconp. $ r o 
7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Prin 
shall not publish in the 8 
y extensio; 
which has been withheld for 10 5 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date vhen 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
grees shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. nen either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Goyern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed general Government matters appropriations bill and passed 


57 bills on calendar call. 


House passed legislative appropriation bill and sent State-Justice and third 
supplemental appropriation bills to conference. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 6553-6576 


Bills Introduced: 18 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2130-S. 2147; and S. J. Res. 95- 
S. J. Res. 96. Poges 6556-6557 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. J. Res. 64, to implement disposition of claim against 
the U. S. by Government of Norway in behalf of a 
private citizen (S. Rept. 370); 5 

H. R. 5788, general Government matters appropria- 
tions for 1958, with amendments (S. Rept. 371); and 

H. R. 2493, to permit construction of a bridge and 
road across Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge 
(S. Rept. 372). Page 6556 


Bills Referred: 40 House- passed bills and 1 House- 
passed concurrent resolution were referred to appro- 
priate committees. Poges 6548-6549 


Bill Placed on Calendar: H. J. Res. 185, to implement 
disposition of claim against U. S. by Government of 
Norway in behalf of a private citizen, was ordered to be 
placed on calendar. Page 6548 


President’s Message: Senate received message from 
President recommending extension of Mutual Security 
Programs and appropriations of $3.865 billion therefor. 
The message was referred to Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 3 Page 6575 


D. C. Supplemental Appropriation: Communication 
from President transmitting proposed supplemental 
appropriations for D. C. for fiscal year 1958, amounting 
to $2,254,900, was receiyed, referred to Committee on 
Appropriations, and was ordered to be printed as S. Doc. 
42. Page 6553 
Authority To Report: By unanimous consent, Com- 


mittee on Appropriations was authorized, during ad- 
journment or recess of Senate for balance of first session 
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of this Congress, to report appropriation bills, including 
joint resolutions, and accompanying notices of motions 
to suspend the rules for purpose of offering amendments 
thereto. Page 6563 


Defense Appropriations Hearings: Senate concurred 
in H. Con. Res. 174, authorizing the printing of 1,000 
additional copies of part I of hearings on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriations for 1958. Page 6549 


International Petroleum Cartel: At 2 p. m., following 
completion of morning business, S. Con. Res. 26, to 
print additional copies of report entitled “The Inter- 
national Petroleum Cartel,” was laid before Senate and 
was concurred in, Page 6576 


Calendar Bills: On call of calendar, 57 measures, of 
which 33 were private, were passed, as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 

Naval Academy: H. R. 5832, to increase the retired 
annuities of the civilian members of the teaching staffs 
of the U. S. Naval Academy and the U. S. Naval Post- 
graduate School; 

Military stevedoring: H. R. 2797, authorizing the sec- 
retaries of the military departments to furnish stevedor- 
ing and other services to commercial vessels; 

San Diego aqueduct: H. R. 2781, transferring from 
Secretary of the Navy to Secretary of the Interior certain 
duties relating to the San Diego aqueduct, California; 

Navy degaussing equipment: H. R. 4285, authorizing 
the sale of degaussing equipment by the Navy to pri- 
vately owned merchant ships; 

D. C. gun mountings: H. R. 2018, relating to sale of 
gun mountings and carriages for guns by the D. C. 
Reformatory at Lorton, Va.; 

D. C. teachers: H. R. 6454, relating to retirement of 
public-school teachers in the D. C.; 

Texas land: H. R. 1983, relating to conveyance of 
reversionary interest in certain lands in Texas; and 

Private bill: H.R. 1400. 


The Canada Council and Drew Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in his syndicated column Drew 
Pearson on Sunday, May 19, 1957, made 
a statement which I feel must be rec- 
tified or it will do untold damage to the 
friendly relations that have existed from 
the very beginning between the United 
States and Canada. 

In fairness to Mr. Pearson, I am con- 
fident that it is misinformation rather* 
than ill will which is responsible for this 
egregious error. 

Mr. Pearson said this in the course of 
an article on American-Canadian rela- 
tions at this time: “Parliament just 
Voted $200 million to set up the Canada 
Council, ostensibly ‘to encourage Cana- 
dian arts, letters, and sciences’ but actu- 
ally to combat United States influence 
in Canda.” 

As soon as I read this I got in touch 
with the Canadian Embassy in Washing- 
ton and, fortunately, was furnished with 
articles from several leading Canadian 
newspapers which puts the matter in the 
broper light. 

In view of these articles, which I in- 
clude here, I think it is up to Mr. Pearson 
to review the matter in an early article 
Which will present the true facts about 
the Canada Council. 

The Members of this House are, of 
course, aware of the fact that the arts 
are an international language whose 
ends are peace and understanding be- 
tween peoples. 

The international exchange of art and 
artists is carried on under the Fulbright 
Act, the Smith-Mundt Act, and the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act, measures 
adopted by the Congress in fecent years. 

As a matter of fact, President Eisen- 
hower told the Congress in his 1955 mes- 
Sage on the state of the Union that— 

In the advancement of the various activ- 

es which will make our civilization endure 
nan flourish, the Federal Government shouid 

‘© more to give official recognition to the im- 


ino of the arts and other cultural activ- 


* In an historic speech before the Con- 
erence on the Arts and Exchange of 
€rsons, held by the Institute of In- 
“oe Education in New York City 
ka October 4 and 5, 1956, Senator J. 

ILLIAM FULBRIGHT had this to say: 
teen I feel, the more I see of it, that ex- 
à von in the field of the arts can be made 
tiona? important influence in our interna- 
5 relations. Perhaps that should not 
aye I suppose one should be interested 
na rh art's sake. It is an interest and 
itself and that is a perfectly legiti- 
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mate attitude for those of you who practice 
it. For my part, I want to use art to help 
the human race avoid committing suicide. 

It v'as an extraordinary, mysterious thing 
that in 1914, after 100 years of relative peace, 
the most civilized peoples of the world fell 
upon one another and tried to commit sul- 
cide. I have never heard a satisfactory rea- 
son for it, nor do I know why they fought. 
None ot the reasons, economic, racial, or 
political, make any sense to me. I think 
it was a wholly irrational thing. Perhaps 
the human race is not capable of ever achiev- 
ing peace or a rational international rela- 
tionship. But I think there is sufficient 
chance to justify exerting ourselves in a 
field which has never been tried; that field 
is the exchange of persons and exchanges 
of the arts. Such exchanges may result in 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 

Contemplation of the fine arts or even 
competition among peoples in this field does 
not lead to bloodshed and hatred, as com- 
petition in the field of economics tends to do, 
I often think of the story they tell about 
Lenin who refused to listen to music be- 
cause it tended to soothe his passions and 
made him less forceful and cruel. If that 
story is true, and I rather think it is, it 
encourages me in the direction I hope we are 
moving. 


I include here articles from the Finan- 
cial Post, Toronto; the Toronto Star; the 
Ottawa Journal, and the New York 
Times which may be helpful to Mr. Drew 
Pearson in arriving at a true assessment 
of the aims of the Canada Council. 

The Reverend Sister Elizabeth Pa- 
rente, MPF, music director of Villa Vic- 
toria Academy, Trenton, N. J., recently 
wrote me, in part, as follows, re my own 
interest in the arts: 

Permit me at this time to commend you 
most highly for introducing a bill for Fed- 
eral aid for the arts. It is one of the finest 
moves ever made. The arts and sciences 
should work together, and there should be 
equal emphasis on both, Our country 
should never hesitate to make great use of 
the one and only universal language—music, 
There are no boundary lines with this art. 


If there is one thought I can leave to- 
day with those leaders in Government 
and private life who have worked so 
fruitfully to establish the Canada Coun- 
cil, it is this line by the Reverend Sister 
Parente: 

The arts and sciences should work to- 
gether, and there should be equal emphasis 
on both. 


The United States and Canada should 
never hesitate to make great use of the 
one and only universal language, music. 
There are no boundary lines with this 
art. 

In the hands of the Canada Council for 
the Arts, Humanities, and Social Sciences 
the vast sum of $100 million has been 
placed to develop ways for the arts and 
sciences to work together with an equal 
emphasis on both. 

A new day is dawning in Canada; in- 
deed, the sun that is lighting Canada 
may encourage leaders in the United 
States to give new emphasis and impor- 


tance to our own cultural activities to 
peaceful ends. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 
[From the Toronto Financial Post of March 2, 
1957] 

SUBSIDY or Arts NOTHING NEw, BUT NATIONAL 
PATTERNS VARIED 
(By John P. Maclean) 

Orrawa (Staff)—When the Canada Coun- 
cil starts distributing money to support 
Canadian art, music, drama, and letters, it 
will be following a course which most of the 
Western nations have followed for a long 
time. 

It will probably look abroad for some 
guidance about what other countries do, and 
it will find great variation both in the 
amount of public funds devoted to cultural 
activities, and in the way they are dis- 
tributed. 

In the United States the only relevant 
comparisons are with private foundations 
like the Guggenheim, Rockefeller, or Ford 
Funds. And none of them can provide a 
complete parallel to the Canadian problem. 

(The chairman-designate of the Canada 
Council, Brooke Claxton, has already been 
quizzing the directors of the principal United 
States foundations.) 

But the United States is about the only 
major country of the West where private 
bequests are adequate to provide the main 
support for arts, letters, and social sciences, 

In most countries, the private patron of 
the arts has long been too rare and too poor. 
Public funds have been filling the gap, more 
or less fully, in most of Western Europe for 
generations. 

The Canadian plan is characteristically 
Canadian. It seeks as usual to blend the 
methods of the Old World with those of the 
dominant country of the New World. 

The public is to provide an original en- 
dowment of $50 million. (And this, inciden- 
tally, is a precedent new to the democratic 
world. Cultural funds are usually a straight 
part of the parliamentary appropriation each 
year.) 

But the Government recognizes this is 
quite inadequate for the development of 
Canadian talent. It is relying on private 
donors to supplement it. 

If Canadians are not rich enough to es- 
tablish huge foundations of their own on 
the United States model, at least some of 
them can add to the thin Government capi- 
tal. 

One such offer has already been received 
prematurely, since it came before there is 
a Canada Council, It was from a Toronto 
widow, offering $200,000 for the encourage- 
ment of ballet. Government hopes this first 
swallow will herald a real summer of pri- 
vate gifts and bequests, 

The most culture-conscious nations of the 
West now include: United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, 
Holiand, and the Scandinavian countries, 

ITALY 


In Italy, the federal authority cooperates 
with local authority in many projects, keeps 
a close eye on culture through a part of the 
Ministry of Instruction. 

Since World War II the National Govern- 
ment has spent an average of $5 million a 
year just to refurbish war-damaged build- 
ings. Top-rated movie companies get spe- 
cial tax deals (for instance the proceeds of 
a special levy on foreign films) to spur pru- 
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duction of such cinematic gems as Bicycle 
Thief. 
WEST GERMANY 

In West Germany, plays, operas and ballet 
in a recent year received subsidies of $22 mil- 
lion; museums and art galleries got $5.3 mil- 
lion. Chief support comes from the prov- 
inces or states, plus private donations. 

RUSSIA 

In Russia, the Bolshoi Theater, operating 
two large theaters in Moscow, receives about 
$11 million a year in subsidies for opera and 
ballet. Live drama in some 30 theaters in 
Moscow is subsidized, while provincial thea- 
ters also receive assistance. 

Here's how the United Kingdom and 
France have and are aiding culture on a 
nationwide scale: 

UNITED KINGDOM 


Guide and mentor of British culture at 
prerent is the Arts Council, chartered in 
1946. It grew out of the World War II- 
spawned Council for the Encouragement of 
Lfusic and the Arts. 

CEMA began in late 1939, was set up in 
1940 with an initial £25,000 grant from the 
Pilgrim Trust, then headed by Lord Macmil- 
lon, Minister of Information. John Maynard 
Keynes, the economist, headed CEMA from 
1942 to his death in 1946. 

In 1945, the British Government decided 
CEMA should be continued in ime. 
Treasury, instead of Education, took it dver, 
renamed it the Arts Council. 

It’s not a government department, doesn't 
resemble some foreign ministries of art. It 
is composed of not more than 16 persons, 
experts in one or more fields of art, who are 
picked by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but are not responsible to him. 

It has a small specialist staff: Secretary- 
general, deputy secretary, and finance offi- 
cer; directors for art, music, and drama. 
Staff totals 97. 

Arts Council money comes in annual 
grants from Parliament. The hope is that 
as soon as United Kingdom finances are past 
the wolf-at-the-door stage the annual grant 
will become a statutory amount. 

At present the Arts Council submits its 
requests to Parliament, has them scrutinized 
by committees on public accounts and on 
estimates. The auditor-general checks the 


books. 

In 1955-56 Parliament granted £820,000 
(up from the first, 1945-46 grant of £235,000). 
Simplified, the books show the money went 
£614,000 to general art expenditure, £97,000 
to general operating costs, £76,000 to the 
Scottish committee, and £33,000 to the Welsh 
committee. 

The £614,000 was split: 

1. Music, £514,000. 

Covent Garden got £250,000; Sadler's Wells, 
£100,000; Intimate Opera Society at the lower 
end of the scale got £1,000. 

Three of the big orchestras, London Phil- 
harmonic, Liverpool Philharmonic, and City 
of Birmingham Symphony each got £12,000, 
and the Society for the Promotion of New 
Music got £800. 

2. Drama, £65,000. 

Old Vic got a total of £18,500 and Royal 
Vic got £10,000. The Playhouse, Kidder- 
minster, got £39 9s, 

3. Art, £23,000. 

Exhibitions took £19,000 but grants went 
to such as the Finsbury Art Group (£40) 
and the Open Air Exhibition of East Anglian 
Sculpture (£20). 

4. Poetry, £1,000. 

Help for Spoken Poetry got £497 10s. 4d. 
and the Cley Women’s Institute got £3 11d. 

5. Festivals, £6,000. 

Bath Festival Society and Cheltenham Arts 
Festivals each got £1,000; at the bottom of 
the list, Hovingham Festival drew £90. 

6. Arts centers and clubs, £3,000. 

7. General arts activities, such as Langley 


Moore Museum of Costume (£350) were 
given close to £2,000. 
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All groups which are subsidized are non- 
profit. In fact, the Arts Council is incorpo- 
rated as a charity and prohibited from using 
its money for profit-seeking purposes. 

All money goes to the support of profes- 
sional, not amateur activity. 


MAIN PURPOSE 


Main purpose of the arts council, accord- 
ing to its charter, is to preserve and improve 
standards of performance in the various 
arts. This means, in effect, support of a 
limited number of institutions where the 
highest standards can be developed. Prime 
example is the Sadler's Wells Ballet at Covent 
Garden. 

Intention is to get—and keep—power- 
houses of opera, music, and drama in Lendon, 
see that culture is spread throughout the 
nation by frequent tours. 

Outlook in the United Kingdom is for more 
money to go to the arts council. It- now. 
with local authorities’ help, spends only 
about £1 million. 

This compares with about £485 million for 
education (it’s calculated about £50 million 
of this goes into in-school culture), £13 
million for public libraries, £3 million for art 
galleries and museums. 

Arts council is, therefore, bucking for 
about £2.5 million a year. This, it thinks, 
would support a proper program plus a long- 
term capital projects rebuilding plan. 

The projection of British culture abroad 
is conducted by the British council. 

In 1955-56 it spent £2.8 million, broken 
down: £18 million in foreign countries, £.5 
million in colonies, £.4 million in Common- 
wealth countries, and £.1 million in colonial 
development and welfare, 

FRANCE 

Culture In France comes under a special 
branch of the ministry of education called 
Direction-Generale des Arts et des Lettres. 

Head is a secretary of state for fine arts 
who reports to the minister of education still, 
although there's a growing feeling education 
and culture shouldn't be mixed. 

Arts et Lettres has five divisions: 

1. Direction des Musees de France. 

There are about 900 museums, including 
30 considered national ones like Le Louvre. 

Close to $3 million was spent—$1 million 
for salaries, $400,000 for maintenance ex- 
penses, $300,000 in subsidies to local mu- 


‘seums, and about $1 million in capital 


construction and equipment. Six $300-a- 
year scholarships were given to students at 
the Louvre school. 
2. Service des Spectacles et de la Musique. 
Promotion of theater attractions and mu- 


sical programs isn't allowed to clash with 


artistic freedom. 


Roney distributed in 1956 went to L'Opera 
and L’Opera-Comique (total of more than 
$3.5 million), Comedie-Francaise ($1 mil- 
lion), and the Theatre National Populaire 
($200,000) . 

Regular subsidies are given on the advice 
of a panel of experts to the best perform- 
ances in private theaters and to talented 
young playwrights looking for a push to get 
started. There's an annual $3,500 prize for 
the best play produced by an amateur society. 
Total cost, about $200,000. 

Another $200,000 goes to help various 
drama festivals throughout France. The In- 
ternational Festival, now a regular feature 
of the Paris season, gets $125,000. 

Some #300,000 goes to other theatrical en- 
terprises throughout the country, for general 
expenses. In addition, about $285,000 went 
to provincial organizations to produce operas 
of various kinds. 

About $1 million went Into capital proj- 
ect subsidies for the building of theaters, 
conservatories, art and music schools. 

The National Conservatory of Dramatic Art 
got $300,000. 

More than $600,000 was spent to support 
music, The National Conservatory of Music 
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got about $360,000 and another $100,000 for 
scholarships; various other municipal groups 
a total of $130,000; Les Jeunesses Musicales, 
$35,000; ballet companies, $15,000; and com- 
posers (who also get help with the cost of 
printing their scores), $20,000. 

Writers get little, but are in line to get 
more. At present there’s an annual prize of 
$1,800 awarded to a well-known writer as a 
kind of recognition for general excellence. A 
newly formed Culture Bank will begin pro- 
viding social-security benefits to struggling 
young writers from state funds and with 
revenue from established writers’ royalty 
contributions. 

3. Service des Lettres. ! 

Important among its activities is a general 
responsibility to promote celebration of 
special literary events. Some $70,000 was 
spent in 1956. 

4. Service de I Enseignement et de la Pro- 
duction Artistique. Under teaching and 
artistic production come: Schools of fine 
arts, decorative arts, and architecture; state- 
controlled tapestries and ceramics industries; 
official commissions to painters, sculptors, 
engravers and tapestry makers. 

Some $1.4 million in salaries and $500,000 
in maintenance went into the state schools 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts and the ad- 
vanced Ecole Francaise de Rome, for example. 
Each has a strong program of scholarships. 

Official commissions worth $450,000 were 
ordered in 1956 for decoration of public 
buildings, official residences and universities. 

5. Direction de L’Architecture. 


In 1956 this bureau spent $7.2 million on 
maintenance of historical monuments and 
$5 million on restoration; for example: 82 
million for the Chateau de Versailles. 

Total budget for archeological works 
($70,000 in 1956) and preservation of his- 
torical sites and general expense is a sub- 
stantial $30 million. 


— 


[From the New York Times of January 9, 
1957] 


CANADA PLANNING CULTURE CouNCcIL—ENDOW- 
MENT OF $50 MILLION AND FUND FOR COL- 
LEGES ASKED OF PARLIAMENT 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

Orrawa, January 8—The Government's 
plans for aiding the cultural development of 
Canada were revealed today at the opening 
of the 5th'and last session of the 22d Par- 
liament. 

They included the establishment of a Can- 
ada Council for the Arts, Humanities, and 
Social Sciences with a $50,300,000 endow- 
ment for scholarships and assistance to 
artists, musicians, dancers, writers, and 
scholars. 

Another grant of $50 million was requested 
for the council to help Canadian universi- 
ties’ construction projects to keep pace with 
the increasing demands upon them. 

The Government also sponsored a measure 
to provide for the division of the National 
Museum of Canada into two institutions to 
be known as the Canadian Museum of Human 
History and the Canadian Museum of Natu- 
ral History. 

The cultural council was proposed 5 years 
ago by the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters, and Sci- 
ences, headed by Vincent Massey, now Gov- 
ernor General. 

SPEECH FROM THRONE READ 


Tt was he in his tricorn hat and full re- 
galla as representative of Queen Elizabeth II. 
who read the speech from the throne, con- 
taining the Government's recommendations. 
The speech was delivered in the red uphol- 
stered senate chamber before an audience 
that included most of the diplomatic corps. 

ECONOMIC REPORT MADE 

For years the Liberal government of Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent has hesitated to 
propose the council, because of uncertainty 
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about the reaction in Quebec, a party strong- 
hold. 
* * * . — 


—— 


{From the New York Times of May 5, 1957] 
CANADA COUNCIL INITIATES ACTION—GroUP 
Wrra $100 MILLION FUND To PROMOTE 

CULTURE HoLDs FIRST MEETING 

(By Tania Long) 

Orrawa, May 4—The Canada Council, 
which recently was armed with $100 million 
for the promotion of Canadian culture, got 
down to work last week to plan a program 
that will go into effect this fall. 

The first meeting of the newly appointed 
Council was attended by Governor General 
Vincent Massey and four executives of 
United States foundations. 

It was Mr. Massey, before he became repre- 
sentative of the Crown in Canada, who 
headed the royal commission that recom- 
mended the establishment of the Canada 
Council to assist the arts, humanities and 
Social sciences. 

The guests from the United States were 

Rusk, president of the Rockefeller 
Poundation; W. McNeil Lowry, vice president 
of the Ford Foundation; Stephen H. Stack- 
pole, executive associate of the Carnegie 

„ and John Marshall, director of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

One of the first acts of the council was to 
establish a factfinding body to conduct a 
Survey into what is already being done by 
Private and public bodies for the promotion 
Of: cultural matters in Canada. 

An executive committee of seven also was 
set up to deal with the day-to-day develop- 
ments of interest to the council between full 
council meetings, which are planned to take 
Place three times a year, The permanent 
staff will consist of five officers under Dr. 
A. W. Trueman, former National Film Board 
commissioner, and about a dozen stenog- 
raphers. 

Brooke Claxton, chairman of the council, 

said the council will make every effort 
to keep operational expenses down. 

The Canada Council will have $50 million 
to invest, the revenue from which will be 
ised for grants to deserving cultural enter- 
p . These grants are estimated at about 
$2 million a year. 

Mr, Claxton said at the close of the 2-day 
potting that the council in 4 years would 

ave as much money to devote to the arts as 
the Rockefeller Foundation has spent in 

ada in 44 years. 

The remaining half of the $100 million will 

Used to assist universities in constructing 
aans buildings for the teaching of the arts 
talo ee University building 1s dras- 
in Ca 5 for the growing deman 
Mane meeting with university heads will be 
f by the council in June to work out a 
Ormula for making the grants. 


Extravagant Hoover Commission Recom- 
mendations for Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON . 


IN OF MISSOURI 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


ioe ,CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
I inc} remarks in the Recorp, 
ude reply to the letter of Chairman 
mittes e Francis, of the Citizens Com- 
for the Hoover Report, received 

16, 1957, as follows; 
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May 16, 1957. 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: I am writing with refer- 
ence to your remarks on the floor of the 
House on May 14, 1957. In your address you 
seriously questioned whether actual econo- 
mies can result from the recommendations of 
the bipartisan Hoover Commission. The citi- 
zens committee has looked into this question 
with considerable care and would like to fur- 
nish you with the results of its study. 

In this connection, our research depart- 
ment prepared th eattached special research 
— ne rhe No. 11, entitled “Specific Ex- 
amples of Savings, Capital Returns, and In- 
creased Revenues Resulting From Reports 
and Recommendations of the Bipartisan 
First (1947-49) and Second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions.” This study covers only a 
part of the total recommendations but it does 
document some $2.8 billion in savings. All 
of these figures are either taken directly 
from, or based upon, statements made by 
officials of the executive branch or by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

With respect to the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, the committee has looked into five 
specific areas of economy. The results of 
the survey indicated that economies in these 
five areas had resulted, as follows: 


Million 
General Services Administration — $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration (cancella- 
tion of hospital beds) 545. 0 
Post Office Department (post and 
postal cards only) -~-~------------ 72.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
_ (abolition of) ------------------- 474.4 
Defense Department..------------- 569.5 
Total...-------------------- 2,337.9 


Additional results of the work of the first 
Hoover on would doubtless be found 
in other areas of Government but I think 
these figures are sufficient to make the point. 
Definite economies of substantial size are 
traceable to the first Hoover report through 
the statements of the agencies themselves. 

With respect to the second Hoover Com- 
mission, the Citizens Committee has also 
made a study of some of the savings which 
so far can be attributed directly or indi- 
rectly to the Commission’s findings. The 
results of this survey are as follows: 


Treasury Department. 
General Services Administration- -~-= 


Federal Housing Administration 5 


Post Office Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 


partment ------------------------ 2.2 
Defense Department (10 percent of 

total economies) ----------------- 235.9 

Total $480.1 


Here we would like to point out that only 
39 percent of the 314 recommendations of 
this second Commission have been installed 
in whole or in part. Many of them have 
been installed rather recently, 50 that con- 
siderable time must pass before results can 
become evident. An example is the legis- 
lation providing a cost-accounting system 
for the Federal Government. Installation 
alone will take several years. 

May I emphasize that these figures cover 
only a part of the total Federal operation 
and that they are meant simply to illustrate 
the fact that substantial savings have been 
certified by responsible governmental agen- 
cies. To study completely the budgets of 
all departments and agencies over a span 
of 9 years would involve the task of com- 
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piling and comparing material on approxi- 
mately 11,000 pages, with an average of at 
least 50 items per page, or more than 550,000 
separate budget items. In our view, there 
are additional and very substantial savings 
which would be divulged by a more thor- 
ough study than that which we have been 
able to undertake. 

In conclusion allow me to refer to the 
subject of appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis as provided in H. R. 
2494 currently before the House. Varying 
estimates have been made as to the sav- 
ings which might come to the taxpayer 
through this measure. We would like to 
point out that substantial economies might 
flow from a reduction in the so-called “carry- 
over“ funds—that is, unspent funds avall- 
able from appropriations in previous years. 
These funds are today estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $50 billion. As a most 
conservative estimate, a thorough scrutiny of 
such funds might lead to a reduction of only 
1 percent—and this is a minimum. This 
alone would be $500 million per year. It 
is our feeling that the savings would be con- 
siderably more substantial. 

Thank you very much for hearing our 
views on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
SPECIAL RESEARCH MEMORANDUM No. 11, CITT- 

ZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER RePorT— 

SPECIFIC EXAMPLES or SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 

TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 

From REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 

THE BIPARTISAN Fimst (1947-49) AND SEC- 

OND (1953-55) Hoover COMMISSIONS 

Much current controversy centers around 
the record peacetime Federal budget of $71.8 
billion for fiscal 1958, There is general 
agreement on the need for economy but wide- 
spread debate over specific cost-cutting 
proposals. 

The question then arises: “Are substantial 
savings available through adoption of the 
recommendations of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission?” 

In the following pages, the Research De- 
partment of the Citizens Committee lists 
some examples of concrete economies, capi- 
tal returns, and increased revenues clearly 
attributable to the work of the- bipartisan 
first (1947-49) and second (1953-56) Hoover 
Commissions. 

Four points should be noted: 

1. This list traces $2.3 billion in aggregate 
economies to recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission and $480.1 million to the 
second—a total of some $2.8 billion for both 
to date. 

2. This is a partial list, intended only to 
illustrate broadly the principle that specific 
economies are available through adpotion 
of Hoover Commission recommendations. 

3. These examples are based almost en- 
tirely on official reports of the Federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned. 

4. Most of the examples are based directly 
on Hoover Commission recommendations, 
but some are byproducts of the Commis- 
sion’s work, illustrating the ways in which 
a document like the Hoover report can stim- 
ulate economy-consciousness in governmen- 
tal operations. 

Five Congresses and two administrations 
have had a hand in the bipartisan effort 
through which some 72 percent of the pro- 
posals of the first Hoover Commission and, 
to date, 39 percent of the second have been 
adopted. The process of effectuation follow- 
ing adoption is often a long one and the 
results, when obscured by sudden develop- 
ments such as the Korean action, are diffi- 
cult to identify. 

The fact remains that definite savings of 
& major nature, far greater than the totals 
shown by these examples, have been made. 
It may be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that substantial additional economies re- 
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main available in the unenacted 61 percent 
of the second Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Attached are: 

1. Appendix A (specific examples of say- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan first (1947-49) 
Hoover Commission). 

2. Appendix B (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan second (1953-55) 
Hoover Commission). 

An examination of these two appendixes 
indicates the figures are almost entirely of- 
ficial statements of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. In only two of the 
scores of specific figures here quoted has 
the Citizens Committee's Research Depart- 
ment posed its own estimate; and in these 
two cases, the estimates are premised upon 
official figures. 


APPENDIX A 
SPECIFIC EXAMPLES or SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 

TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 

FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF THE BIPARTISAN FIRST (1947-49) Hoover 

CoMMISSION 

The first Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government was 
created by unanimous act of Congress on 
July 7, 1947. The Commission was em- 
powered to “study and investigate the 
present organization and methods of opera- 
tion of all departments, bureaus, agencies, 
boards, commissions, offices, independent es- 
tablishments, and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch of the Government.” 

The Commission divided up its total proj- 
ect of studying the executive branch into 
a series of major-purpose activities and func- 
tional problems. Twenty-four task forces 
were created. Some of these dealt primarily 
with Cabinet departments, while others cen- 
tered on broader categories of interest. The 
task force reports were completed in the 
late summer and autumn of 1948; and the 
Commission reported to Congress during the 
first 6 months of 1949. Most of the reports 

«had minority opinions and dissents, proving 
that the recommendations were not accepted 
without a good deal of examination, 

In enumerating the savings, capital re- 
turns and increased revenues attributable to 
the first Hoover Commission, the Citizens 
Committee covers five major areas. They 
are; the General Services Administration, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Post Office De- 
partment, liquidation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Department of 
Detense. These estimates are not all encom- 
passing of the whole area of savings affected 
by the first Hoover Commission. ‘They are 
chosen merely to illustrate some of the flnan- 
cial benefits which demonstrably have re- 
sulted from the recommendations of the 
Commission. 


1. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


It should be remembered that there 
would be no General Services Adminis- 
tration had it not been for a specific recom- 
mendation of the first Hoover Commission. 
In February 1949 the Commission recom- 
mended to Congress that responsibility for 


three internal service operations, Supply. 


Records Management, and the Operation and 
Maintenance of Public Buildings, be placed 
in an Office of General Services with a direc- 
tor appointed by the President (Report on 
Office of General Services—Supply Activities, 
Recommendation No. 1). The agency was 
created by the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act later in that year. 


The agency's annual reports have stated 
economies, as follows: 
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Fiscal year and savings * 

Million 
bb) ER SE os See SWE RAS ESTERS AHN =- $81.0 
11 na a s - 127.3 
2 RCE a ARISE ED Ah Psa SEE — 130.6 
a ee ae REPORT ative Sm EE Boe eee a 147.6 
1955: 


1Stated officially by Jess Larson and Ed- 
mund Mansure, the Ist 2 General Services 
Administration Administrators, and found 
in the GSA Annual Reports. 


2. THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Cancellation of congressional authority to 
build 16,000 hospital beds for the Veterans’ 
Administration was the biggest savings item 
in this field. (Report on Medical Activities, 
p. 6.) There are various methods by which 
nonrecurring or onetime savings like a hos- 
pital cancellation can be amortized. The 
Citizens‘ Committee used a 5-year basis in 
making its estimates, believing that the nor- 
mal patient load accretions would cause such 
construction to be authorized again toward 
the end of such period. However, good eco- 
nomic conditions, important reductions in 
the incidence of tuberculosis, new drugs and 
medical techniques, and a number of other 
factors. have mostly deferred this construc- 
tion program, perhaps indefinitely. Hence, 
while the committee's 5-year amortization 
estimate seemed a reasonable basis when the 
estimate was made, it may have been too 
short for this particular case. 

The aggregate saving of $545 million is 
shown as follows: 


Fiscal year and savings * 


Million 


Bed construction amortized without in- 
terest factor over a 5-year period; operation 
and maintenance costs carried on an an- 
nual basis, starting in 1952, at 14 of full 
annual figure of $60,113,000; and at full 
figure thereafter. 

? Construction cutback was fully amortized 
according to Citizens’ Committee basis by 
June 30, 1954, but annual operation and 
maintenance savings of $60,113,000 would 
continue thereafter. 


3. THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The most notable achievement here was 
the increase in the price of penny post and 
postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents. (Report 
on the Post Office, Recommendation No. 8.) 
Congressional action on this Hoover Com- 
mission proposal led to an average annual 
revenue increase of $7.4 million—$5 million 
in fiscal year 1952, and an aggregate total 
of $32 million thereafter on postal cards. 
The aggregate revenue thus added has been 
$37 million through fiscal 1956. 

To this can be added revenues from in- 
creasing penny post cards from 1 to 2 cents, 
which are estimated by the Post Office De- 
partment to have returned another aggregate 
of $35 million. This is necessarily an esti- 
mate since the postal accounting system 
compounds these revenues into the normal 
sale of 1-cent stamps. 

The total, thus, is $72 million. 

The rate on postal cards and post cards 
had stood at 1 cent since May 13, 1873, except 
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for a temporary 1-cent increase during World 
War I. 


4, THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


In its report to Congress on Federal busi- 
ness enterprises in March 1949, a task force 
of the first Hoover Commission recommended 
the liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Commission itself recom- 
mended drastic cutbacks in lending. but did 
not recommend total liquidation. However, 
the combined efforts of these two groups 
resulted in its termination effective Septem- 
ber 28, 1953. 

For the most accurate description of the 
capital returns realized from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in liquidation, a 
direct quotation is taken from the 1956 an- 
nual report of the Treasury Department: 

“After giving effect to assets transferred to 
other Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of the RFC Liquidation Act and Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, of 1954, there re- 
mained for liquidation loans, securities, and 
commitments amounting to $592,200,000. By 
June 30, 1956, this portfolio had been reduced 
to $117,800,000, The total reduction of these 
assets was $474,400,000, of which $114,300,000 
was accomplished during the year. 

“The proceeds realized from liquidation of 
the Corporation’s assets are returned to the 
Treasury. In the fiscal year 1956, there was 
paid into the Treasury from cash on hand 
and amounts realized during the year a total 
of $150 million.” t 


. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The major segment of savings and budget 
reductions achieved from the original Hoover 
Commission fell within the Department of 
Defense, and these were most substantial. 
Some were annually recurring and some were 
nonrecurring, but, in the 1949-50 period, 
$569,675,000 of a total of over $1.5 billion 
saved in the Defense Department can be 
linked with Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. 

Due to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
many of these Defense savings were im- 
mersed in the necessarily increased expendi- 
tures for war. Thus it is impossible to go 
beyond this point with regard to savings. 
Most savings effected by the Defense Depart- 
ment after the Korean war relate to the work 
of the second Hoover Commission and are 
dealt with later in appendix B of this memo- 
randum, 

The savings of $569,675,000 for 1949 and 
1950 and stemming in whole or in part from 
the Commission and its task force are as 
follows: 

Savings 

(million) 

Lowered cost of recruiting program $2.3 
Lowered cost of printing and binding. 2.3 
Inactivation of administrative ve- 
hicles and substitution of civilian 
type vehicles for heavy military 

type vehicles. i535 R 11.9 
169.2 

5 

2. 1 

4 


Lowered cost of petroleum reserves 
Lowered cost of classified proſect 
Restrictions on civilian travel 
Bringing the rating structure of en- 
listed men into line with actual dis- 
tribution and the structure plan for 


Habal year: 1 cans cenuacnen 9.9 
Institution of the monetary mainte- 

nance allowance system in lieu of 

issue-in-kind ......-.. r 


From Semiannual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, July 1—December 31, 1949, 
Pp. 53-55. 


1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, p. 138. 
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Savings 
(milion) 


$3.6 


in depot and base supply 

and maintenancde = 
wer fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active 
fleet and operation of a smaller 
CFC TTT 
Rescheduling and combining cargo 
Bhipmen te" 027 So eS 


10.0 


from the operation of AFS AA 6. 6 
Reduced procurement of organiza- 
tional clothing, motor transport 
Spare parts, general supply items, 

Supply items, and curtailment 
or repairs, upkeep, and improve- 
ments for Marine Corps $1.0 

» Chaplain supplies, miscella- 
neous schools, Sank 3 aT 


Placements and general mainte- 
nance of naval facilities_______----- 
through consolidation of Re- 

sere training facilities, joint use of 
&cilities and inactivation of some 
smaller training vessels while at the 
Same time extending the training 
Schedules of some of the larger ves- 
Sels which will accommodate greater 
numbers of Reserve personnel for 
c 
aluation of research and develop- 
ment projects. 


7.6 


13.5 
17.2 


reduced preservation and mainte- 
nance ot other war reserves 
* ent of information and edu- 


Employment of better traffic policies 


13.5 


x otal Military Land Traffic Of- 
sn Re aa en a 1.6 

Reduction of leased space after con- 
07 


Attaché Office: staff 
— Cost of planned field exercises +5 


tion of hospital facilities... 5.3 
= appropriation reprograming 
al erred maintenace, person- 
level cauctions or turn-over, lower 
wage Of operation in order to absorb 

and other increases. 156.5 

Bang hours reduced...) —̃ — 57. 7 
ere of industrial mobiliza- 

— Semmes eo 929 5 

T0 ---- 569.5 


Sein CONCLUSION : 
in aioe be noted that all the examples cited 
Veter, uu A, except those relating to the 
are take tion and the Post Office, 
n wholly from official reports and 
agen, — executive branch departments and 
mates ar and, in those two cases, the esti- 
© based upon official figures. 
tended examples, to repeat, are simply in- 
ilustrate the point that concrete 
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economies can be substantiated. They do 
not by any means represent the probable 
total of all such economies if all departments 
and agencies could have been included in 
this study. 

The total of this partial list is itself im- 


pressive, however: Million 
General Services Administration $677.0 
Veterans“ Administration a 545.0 
Post Office Department: 272.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

Enn... . 474.4 
Department of Defense 569.5 

GR a e anerenn ace aan 2, 337. 9 
Increased revenues. 
* Capita returns. 
APPENDIX B 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BIPARTISAN SECOND (1953-55) 
Hoover COMMISSION 
The second bipartisan Hooyer Commission 

was created in cognizance of the need for 

continued study and improvement of Federal 
administration. The Brown-Ferguson Act 

(Public Law 108, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) pro- 

vided for a second Commission on Organiza- 

tion of the Executive Branch of the Goyern- 
ment. It was passed without a dissenting 
vote in either House. President Eisenhower 

signed the bill on July 10, 1953. 

The new Hoover Commission was assigned 
the responsibility of recommending methods 
and procedures for: Reducing expenditures 
to the lowest amount consistent with efficient 
performance of activities; eliminating dupli- 
cation of functions; consolidating services of 
a similar nature; abolishing those activities 
not necessary to efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment; eliminating those functions which 
compete unnecessarily with private enter- 
prise; defining responsibilities of officials, and 
relocating independent agencies directly re- 
sponsible to the President into departments 
or other agencies. 

The major difference between the first 
Hoover Commission and the second lies in 
the fact that, while the first Commission was 
directed to concern itself with the procedural 
aspects of Federal administration, the second 
Commission was, in addition, instructed to 
go beyond this, to raise the substantive ques- 
tion of whether a given Federal activity 
should be continued or discontinued regard- 
less of the efficiency or lack of efficien- 
cles with which that activity was being 
administered. 

The Citizens Committee estimates that 
$480.1 million has resulted in savings from 
the second Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions already put into effect. The figures 
listed in this appendix reflect those savings 
made during the year 1955 and thereafter, 
with a few from 1954. 

The examples here cited are all taken from 
official reports. While most are directly at- 
tributable to the Commission's recommenda- 


tions, some are byproducts, due in whole or 


in part to the stimulus of the Commission's 
proposals, 
1, THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
New management programs were installed 
as well as audit studies, evaluation of the 
revenue accounting system, operational cost 
reports, and workload statistics, These and 
other managerial information leading to sav- 
ings resulted wholly or in part from the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hooyer Com- 
mission, 
Total net space requirements were reduced. 
ms were carried on to provide more 
suitable and efficient space and facilities. 
Related activities have been put under one 
roof to provide for more efficient operations. 
Much effort has been devoted to improving 
and modernizing accounting systems within 
the Department. In many Treasury activi- 
ties new, modern equipment was installed, 
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The origin of these sayings can be traced 
to the stimulus of Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on central accounting and re- 
porting, spread of workload, discontinuance 
of detailed appropriation and receipts ac- 
counts, and methods of recovery of capital 
sums to the Treasury; The savings for 1955 
and 1956 are detailed as follows: 


Fiscal year 19551 


Million 
Savings in cartage costs. $0.1 
Reductions in export control opera- 


Conversion of disbursing account 2 
Closing of four regional accounting and 
‘disbursing omces 0 +2 


N ar EO A a A 4 
Disposal of excess properties by the 

SSA «is Ue a 9 
Transfer of three Coast Guard supply 

depots to the Navy 2 
Decommissioning of 10 Coast Guard veg- 

C So nea E a 1.6 
Better utilization of personnel 2 
Overall reduction due to Improved 

methods and procedures 4.6 


General management improvement 
program in the Bureau of Accounts. .6 
Reorganization improvements in the 


Bureau of the Mint 6 
C——T—T—T—V—T——— mn aed. pe) — G G] 


Annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956: Improved management ac- 
tions saved a total of $8 million—Annual 
recurring savings—$6 million 1 

Revised procedures for the examina- 
tion of printed products in the Bu- 


reau of Engraving and Printing. $0.3 
Revisions in taxpayer-assistance pro- 

grams in Internal Revenue — 2.8 
Extended use of mechanical and elec- 

trical equipment = 1 
Transfer of Coast Guard supply facil- 

ities to the Navy ear 2 
Disposal of one supply base 1.0 
Transfer of 46 parcels of property to 

General Service Administration for 

8 aa E E — 4 
Disposal of surplus vessels by the 

Coat Dua = 2 


Space and equipment utilization sur- 
vey in the Bureau of Customs re- 5 


leased space valued at and declara- el 
tion of surplus equipment 
Customs Bureau reductions in man- 
power, space, and equipment______ — 8 
Management improvement program in 
the Division of Disbursement — .6 
Savings on an annual basis (recur- 
ring) from the Management Im- 
provement programm .6 
Elimination of duplicate sets of 
TERONS Rls eae Ob Seah 10 
Reorganization of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts and the Savings Bond Divi- 
sion. (recurring) eat — a | 
—— 
C T—T—TTT—T—T—T—T0T—T—T wasn Hee 


Items 1 through 11 obtained from the 
annual report of the Secretary ot the Treas- 
ury on the state of the finances for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956. 

Accounting and Auditing Developments 
in the United States General Accounting Of- 
fice—United States Government Printing 
Office, 1957. 
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2, THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION— 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 

Mary new savings factors have been in- 
troduced into the General Services Admin- 
istration since the second Hoover Commis- 
sion completed its work. An accrued cost 
system of accounts was established, and 
large reductions in paperwork resulted from 
the creation of a single fund for adminis- 
trative operations. Expansion of electric ac- 
counting-machine operations brought about 
savings in several accounting processes 
throughout the administration. A perform- 
ance-analysis system was installed to meas- 
ure performance in terms of accomplish- 
ments and cost. Finally, the internal audit 
program was more clearly defined so as to 
emphasize the review of internal controls on 
an agencywide basis. 

These improvements embrace the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for storage 
and distribution, paperwork management, 
procurement, property management, records 
management, stockpiling and warehousing, 
and surplus-property distribution within the 
General Services Administration. The rec- 
ord of savings for the General Service Ad- 
ministration in 1956 is listed below: 

Million 


More efficient telecornmunications 

BOT wess $1.0 
Continued utilization of real property 

transfer 1 
Records management surveys . 
Releasing of storage space = oT 
Curtailed expenditures for new cab- 

1 LU Sosa nuke A 2.3 
Curtailed expenditures for transfer 

ene „„ — 4 
Transfer, instead of new procurement, 

of property en 95.0 
Repair and rehabilitation of equip- 

ment instead of new purchase-... 1.2 
Improved audits and financial man- 

TTT 1.0 
Reduction of motor vehicle fleet 

(TecurTINg) )!! T—En 20. 0 


Improved payroll procedures Pe: 


VCTF 

3 Annual report of the Administrator of 
General Services for the year ending June 
30, 1956 (items 1 through 9). 

2 GSA press release, February 17, 1956. 

*8th Annual Progress Report under the 
Joint Program To Improve Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956. 


2. THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The opportunity for administrative sav- 
ings does not exist in as great a degree in 
the Federal Housing Administration as it 
does in other Departments or agencies 


However, management improvements for 
FHA in 1955 were responsible for savings of 
approximately $0.5 million. 

It is as a result of recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency embraces all 
Federal activities in the housing field except 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, The Federal 

Administration naturally falls 
within the scope of the Agency. Recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion regarding the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration are, for the most part, concerned 
with authority and studies of mortgage-loan 
insurance. These would be extremely hard 
to evaluate in terms of savings. General 
management improvements are most indica- 
tive of the savings made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and appear below. 


Also the FHA is essentially a self-sup- 
porting Federal agency, N 
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Fiscal year 1955* 
Million 
Management improvements in Comp- 
troller’s Division—expected to effect 
annual sayings in personal serv- 


SCOE Ol od ! ( a a a — $0.2 
Records management economies 2 
Better use of space, and printing econ- 

rc ( EE a enn E | 

Total. pace Sel pa SOE het tect — +5 


1 Twenty-second annual report, Federal 
Housing Administrator, for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1955. 


4. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

The Interior Department also participated 
in accounting reviews and cost-type budget- 
ing. The Department also continued to ex- 
amine internal functions in order to discon- 
tinue those activities which were in compe- 
tition with private enterprise. This directly 
follows the recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission. In addition, the De- 
partment proceeded to dispose of unneeded 
real property and to better organize field or- 
ganizations. Much progress was made in rec- 
ords management and also in the area of 
general administration. 

Evidence of the influence of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations on business enter- 
prises, paperwork management, and disposal 
of surplus property can be clearly seen in the 
savings shown here. 

Fiscal year 1955* 
Million 
Decrease in volume of reclamation rec- 


THAME eee 8 

11955 Annual Report, Secretary of the In- 

terior, Partnership in Resource Conservation 

and Development, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955, 


Fiscal year 1956 * 
Million 
Reduction in volume of stored records, 
releasing space and equipment worth 


approximately EASA $0.2 
Transfer of surplus property to other 

agencies . 5 54 

e ea eee 3 


11956 Annual Report, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Conservation of Natural Resources, 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 


5. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A modified accrual basis of accounting Is 
also being used by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, The full benefit of this system is yet 
to be realized, but some economies have been 
made, The Department has also installed 
modern electronic machines which have 
greatly simplified paperwork management. 
Space transfers, reduction of inventories, 
new filing methods, consolidation of records 
space, and sale of surplus property have ef- 
fected savings of more than $19 million. 
Again, these management improvements are 
in accord with recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. Those savings 
which can clearly be identified are set down 


as follows: 
Fiscal year 1955 


i Million 

Transfer of space from Army to 
Panama Canal Company $0.8 

Reduction of inventories of the 
Panama Canal Company - 3.0 


Footnotes at end of table, 


May 23 


Fiscal year 1955—Continued 
Million 
Simplified methods and modern elec- 
tronic aids in taking the 1954 busi- 


Reduction of records storage space *_. 
Sale of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
TTTTCTT—TTTGTCTT—TCT—T—TTT— eoksudded ue 


19.3 

1 Annual Report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States, 1955, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Doc. No. 255. 

*Commerce Department release, Apr. 8, 
1956, G655. 

a Contained in special report to congres- 
sional committee, 


6.THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Improvements in management and admin- 
istration in the Veterans’ Administration 
brought. about significant results. Cost 
studies and new purchase practices were es- 
tablished, as well as control summaries and 
cost-type budget schedules. Procedural im- 
provements in hospital administration were 
highly gratifying in light of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. Progress was also 
made in the transfer and destruction of 
records and in the application of work sim- 
plification techniques. 

The savings made by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration clearly reflect the second Hoover 
Commission's recommendations applying to 
administrative procedure, medical supplies, 
storage operations, supply depots and dis- 
tribution, and business-type services. The 
Veterans’ Administration has adopted the 
Hoover Commission's principle that paper- 
work management places heavy proper em- 
phasis on controlling the creation, mainte- 
nance, and use of records as well as storage 
and disposal. Achievements along these lines 
have been noteworthy, as may be seen by 
the savings figures: 

Fiscal year 1955 * : 

Million 
Reduction in ratio of employees to pa- 
tients in VA hospitals resulted in 

saving In salaries of approximately $6.0 
Cost studies in Department of Medicine 

and Surgery stimulated improved 

management at field stations._.....n009 +T 
Improved purchasing practices of items 

such as proprietary drugs and hear- 

ing aids. 
More economical use of office space—re- 


lease of excess space a nat 
Redistribution of supplies my ee 

Transfer of VA records to GSA Federal 
Records Center 3 
Disposal of unnecessary records — 2 

Application of work simplification tech- 
SNS ss ee ea ie EE SN 2 

Reduction of depot inventories within 
9 — 141244ĩ - 2 


Transferring accounting functions of 
loan guaranty divisions to finance di- 
visions in regional offices, resulting in 
elimination of approximately 65 
POSINONE Skiba oe eet. PEY = 
Redistribution of excess personal prop- 
erty.within the va 2,1 


—— 


dem thy O 
1 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs—An- 
nual Report, 1955. 


1957 


Fiscal year 1956 1 
2 Million 
Development of electric accounting pro- 
cedures for loan accounting $0.2 


Procurement of thorazine at one depot 


with direct delivery to each station... .2 
Microfilming of records eliminated an- 
nual expenditures for microphoto- 

graphic equipment 2 
er of adjustment and refund 

inert Sateen n anew 2 


Release of filing equipment for other 
VA departments 
Reorganization of regional offices and 


transfer of work 9 
Consolidation of divisions at 10 VA 
rr — 5 
Disposition and transfer of recorus -- 2 
Improved procedures and controls in 
supplies and services at 
Total. A 2.6 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, annual 
report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 


7. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The first Hoover Commission recommended 
improved accounting and budgeting proce- 
dures, and a comprehensive cost-control sys- 
tem for the Post Office Department. The new 
Hoover Commission emphasized real-property 
management and maintenance along with- 
general reorganization of the Department. 
In following these recommendations the 

tal Establishment has made substantial 
Savings. Considerable progress has been 
made in modernization of controllership and 
management pr s, conversion to 
Punched card checks, the establishment of a 
reports management program, development 
A accurate measures of cost, improved classi- 
fication of accounts, transportation proce- 
dures, and pa k management, Savings 
Stimulated in whole or in part by the Com- 
1 on for the years 1955 and 1956 are as 
dicated, 
Fiscal year 19553 
Million 


Discontinuance of over 1,100 post 
Offices à 


C...... Sines aaae $1.5 
Consolidation of 333 rural delivery 
routes with other rural routes 1.0 
— — from advance authorization of 
to “space used” agreements 
with \ Fallrdade. fi 225 10.0 
Discontinuance of city distribution in 
180 railway post omees 1 
Placement of RPO service by cl 
Pouch or star route service on 193 
P 4.0 
Elimination of duplication in weighing 
magazines and newspapers--.------ 1.8 
C 18. 7 


aan annual report of the Postmaster General, 


year ending June 30, 1955. 
Fiscal year 1956 


Million 
pucontinuance of 813 post ofice... $1.1 
fcr Plant arrangement and me- 
antzation of New York City west 
ony terminal +... - ahi +8 
ey of all star rou the south- 
eastern States „ +2 
3 agreements with rail and high- 
eae carriers for moving mail equip- 
e — ee 7 
och on f financial and ac- 
New Ree BiG ceR es ain 20.0 
tte for controlling overages 
9 sale of stamped envelopes 2 
120 uance of city distribution for 
cities in 200 RPO's 3L... 5 
Do ntinuance of RPO and closed 
uch service on 900 trains?_..___ 8.0 
Proved Practices in dispatching and 
Au Shem onie tees eaee bible, er atv do ep et an bb ue 460% * 1 
ona ee of multielement rates 
e equalization and 13 
trunkline carriers. 5.1 
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Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
Million 
Centralization of money order audit 
operation c«cc„„% 8 
Reduced printing costs through adop- 
tion of punch-card certificate 


37. 3 

Annual report of the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year 1956. 

Interim report, the Postmaster General 
to the President of the United States, Sep- 
tember 30, 1956. 

Report on installation of industrial-type 
controllership, July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1956, 
Bureau of Finance; Post Office Department. 
8. THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

This department, although relatively new, 
has made significant contributions in its 
measures of economy. Improvements have 
been made in accounting operations and gen- 
eral management procedures. 

Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals) * 


Million 

Freeing office. equipment for reuse 
elsewhere in the Government $0.7 
Reduction in floorspace_-_._----.---. a 
Reduction in motorized equipment <2 
Abolition of offices and divisions. -- = 

Management improvements in Bu- 

reau of Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
Suranco 1.0 
Total_--..------ 3 23 


2Contained in special report to congres- 
sional committee. 
9. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Two-thirds of the second Hoover Com- 
mission's recommendations apply to the De- 
partment of Defense. Improvements were 
underway in the Department even before the 
Commission completed its report; and, dur- 
ing the period the Commission was working, 
many were developed in cooperation with the 
Commission's task forces. Others have re- 
sulted directly from the recommendations of 
the Commission.“ ° 

Economies shown here are taken from of- 
ficial Defense Department reports and also 
from reports on the joint accounting pro- 

by the Comptroller General. While not 
all the economies listed can be directly at- 
tributed to the Hoover Commission, a sub- 
stantial portion directly flows from the rec- 
ommendations of both the first and second 
Commissions. It is here estimated—and 
most conservatively—that 10 percent of the 
total economies reported in the following 
pages can reasonably be attributed to the 
Commission's work. In fact, a logical case 
could be made for a far higher percentage. 
The total reported by the Department was 
$2,359 million, 10 percent of that is $235.9 
million.* 
1 


2 Action already taken on the second Com- 
mission's recommendations regarding food 
and clothing will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial economy. This applies primarily to 
the “head count“ on a service installation 
whereby the number of meals served is re- 
stricted to the number of personnel on that 
post. Food was ordered and meals prepared 
on the basis of an estimated total number 
of personnel. Because substantial percent- 
ages of the estimated total number were on 
leave, ill, or not present for a variety of 
reasons, this led to a great waste of food. The 
task force on food and clothing estimated 
that if this and other of its recommendations 
were fully implemented, a savings of $200 
million a year would be possible. 


The use of the conservative 10-percent 
estimate also takes account of duplications 
(e. g.) as between reports of the Department 
and of the Comptroller General, 
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Fiscal year 1955 

During the fiscal year 1955, major emphasis 
was placed on improvements in supply man- 
agement. In the field of standardization of 
stocks the beneficial effects of a new catalog- 
ing program were immediately evident. 
Standardization actions eliminated many 
items from military supply systems and de- 
veloped common standards and specifications 
Yor commercial and military components. 
The Department estimated that savings from 
standardization of stocks in 1955 were $29 
million.“ 

Similar improvements were made in the 
management of excess stocks. Increased ef- 
ficiency was also achieved in the use of stor- 
age space. The introduction of uniform re- 
porting systems made possible more cross- 
servicing in storage activities and the trans- 
fer of facilities from one department to an- 
other. An annual saving of $30 million re- 
sulted from the closing of 17 Army supply 
depots. When 6 of these depots were trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, $16 million was saved 
in Heu of new construction costs. Improved 
transportation rate negotiations saved ap- 
proximately $48 million® 

Work simplification is an integral part of 
the overall management improvement effort 
of the Army. The Defense Department esti- 
mated that a $13 million saving resulted from 
improvements installed by supervisors 
trained in this field." 

The Army financial management plan 
brought about many improvements in in- 
stallation accounting and better use of stock 
inventories. Cutbacks in inventory levels 
have brought about the greatest monetary 
savings, according to Defense Department 
figures; $585 million in excess capital was re- 
lingquished in 1954 through reductions in 
stock, and $700 million in 1955.7 

The Navy also contributed greatly to gen- 
eral economy and management improve- 
ments within the Department of Defense. 
Studies were made of the accounting features 
of cross-servicing and monetray account- 
ability procedures. Audits of contractors’ 
claims and other accounting and audit work 
brought about substantial savings. The 
Navy was able to save an estimated $123.5 
million in the cost of materiel procurement.“ 

Air Force management underwent the 
Same comprehensive study, and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force estimated that $440 
million was saved in contract costs resulting 
from improved audit procedures (this com- 
bines actual and potential reductions) .* 

Fiscal year 1956 

The joint accounting improvement pro- 
gram carried on during the period January 1, 
1956, to September 30, 1956, is illustrative of 
savings made in the Defense Department 
during that year. According to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, better 
management practices and financial im- 
provements in the Department resulted in 
savings of $202 million.” 

Improvements in inventory control re- 
sulted in the relocation of supplies and the 
saving of 250,000 square feet of space. It 
eliminated 187 different records for various 
financial inventory categories and brought 
about discontinuance of overlapping stocks 
of similar supply items. These measures re- 
flected an estimated saving of approximately 
$133,000 per year. Method improvements 
based on & Management study of in-transit 


Semi- annual report of the Secretary of 
Defense, January 1 to June 30, 1955, p. 42. 

*Ibid., p. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 130. 

7 Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

* Ibid., p. 270. 


„The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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warehouse procedures effected an estimated 
saving of $150,000. The indirect material 
inventory has been decreased by $381,000." 

Improved direct labor efficiency in the De- 
partment brought about a saving of $625,- 
000." 

An internal review of inventory at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduc- 
tion of approximately $307,000 in shop stores 
insurance items. A ship stores inventory 
purification program at the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduction of 
approximately $386,000.11 

At the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, elimi- 
nation of duplicate records and the aboli- 
tion of 74 supply department positions 
through transfer of items saved $339,000. 

This joint program to improve account- 
ing to which we refer, also highlights the 
internal audit program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It estimates that savings 
in the cost of Government procurement 
amounted to $166.4 million in fiscal year 
1956." 

A navywide review of records, resulting 
in the elimination of duplicate records, saved 
an estimated $400,000. Reduction of stock- 
fund inventory at one naval activity amount- 
ed to $2.8 million as the result of an audit. 
At still another activity, disposition of excess 
stocks in the amount of $600,000 was insti- 
tuted." 

CONCLUSION 

As in dealing with the first Hoover Com- 
mission, it must be emphasized here that the 
departments and agencies used do not con- 
stitute the total areas of economies. While 
these figures are merely representative, they 
are perhaps the most illustrative ones ob- 
tainable. 

Savings and financial returns are pri- 
marily limited to the years 1955 and 1956 be- 
cause the second Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations were mainly implemented in 
those years. 

It is evident that savings in the Depart- 
ment of Defense constitute the greatest pro- 
portion of savings in the areas covered. This 
is valid because two-thirds of the second 
Hoover Co: 's recommendations di- 
rectly apply to the Defense Department. 

The compilation of savings from recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion and the corresponding departments and 
agencies is condensed as follows: 


Millions 

Trey. 8990.8 
General Services 131. 7 
Federal Housing s .5 
8§9ꝙ§%%/ PP A a 6 
COMMEN O oe eee ncceme 18 
„ hn ce. 5 13.6 
% oa an e ee eines 56.0 
Health, Education, and Welfare 2.2 
Defense (at 10 percent 235. 9 
E 3 4007 

May 20, 1957. 


Mr. CLARENCE FRANCIS, 

Chairman, Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Francis; Am glad to have your 
letter of May 16 concerning the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations and my remarks 
on them in the House on Tuesday, May 14, 
1957. Am especially glad to have a copy of 
the study made by your committee listing 
certain savings claimed to have resulted 


* Ibid., p. 40. 

*The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 


e General of the United States, p. 


z Ibid., p. 48. 
- “Thid., p. 45. 
- *Ibid., p. 49, 
“Tbid., p. 50. 
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from the two series of Hoover Commission 
reports. 

Permit me to correct you on one point. 
At no time have I said that no economy 
whatever can be expected to result from 
adoption of Commission recommendations, 
Certainly out of the multitude adopted, 
there will be some sayings, somewhere, how- 
ever small, Have at no time contended 
otherwise. So you erroneously conclude 
when you state that I seriously questioned 
whether actual economies can result from 
the recommendations of the bipartisan Hoo- 
ver Commission.” I have stated or inferred, 
or both, and offered support thereof, and 
now repeat that— 

1, The second Hoover Commission point- 
edly failed to list specific estimates of sav- 


ings. 

2. Failing this, it prominently listed the 
bloated estimates of savings made by the 
various task forces, and then made the 
sweeping and unsupported statement that 
adoption of the recommendations would 
produce enough savings to balance the 
budget and reduce taxes, 

3. These grossly exaggerated, unbelievably 
fantastic claims have been advertised and 
sold to the American people. The people 
have been sold a bill of goods by your Citi- 
zens Committee and others. This is unfair 
to them and to their representatives in the 
Congress. Furthermore, it is a disservice 
to whatever worthwhile suggestions the 
Commission may have made. 

4. Thus misled, the people have been bom- 
barding the Congress demanding adoption of 
all the Hoover Commission recommendations 
and thus save billions—the most oft-used 
figures are five or five and one-half billion 
dollars. 

5. The Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, Fed- 
eral expenditures have consistently increased 
since the first Commission reported in 1949. 
All recommendations adopted, so far as can 
authoritatively be determined, have had no 
appreciable effect in reduction of the budget. 

6. Perhaps the most absurd claim of all is 
that billions can be saved merely by adopt- 
ing the budget and accounting reforms, the 
key feature of which is the proposed change 
to the so-called accrued expenditure basis of 
making appropriations. The original claim 
of savings was advertised as $4 billion. 

Sound appropriating processes are so vital 
to protection of the people’s tax funds, and 
the claim of savings attributed to the pro- 
posed changes therein are so utterly ground- 
less, that the fallacy of this accrued expend- 
iture proposition must be exposed. I con- 
sider it in the public interest. to undertake 
to persuade you and the Citizens Committee 
to see the preposterous dimensions of both 
the claim of savings and the shortcomings 
of the proposal itself. You are of course 
aware of the genesis of the $4 billion esti- 
mate of savings. The task force merely ex- 
pressed “belief” that such savings could 
“reasonably be expected.” At your national 
conference here in Washington last Febru- 
ary, the Commission Chairman stated that 
“there are savings estimated at over $3 bil- 
lion to be had” by adoption of the accrued 
expenditure technique, Basis for that esti- 
mate was not given. 

This accrued expenditure idea was appar- 
ently conceived in ignorance of certain 
budgetary and legislative facts of life. Those 
who persist in stirring the people to agitate 
for its adoption have seemingly accepted 
without question the faulty premises on 
which the idea rests. The first premise is 
that the Congress has lost control of the 
purse strings by reason of existence of bil- 
lions of unexpended appropriation carryover 
balances and that adoption of the accrued 
expenditure method would eliminate or at 
least drastically reduce such balances, thus 
recouping control of the purse, Every day 
the Committee on Appropriations receives 
letters, pamphlets, and bulletins from across 
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the country so stating. But they are sadly 
in error—exactly 180 degrees off. This sys- 
tem, if adopted, would not result in any 
reduction whatsoever in carryover balances, 
What would happen would be a large reduc- 
tion in “appropriation” balances and en 
equally large increase in contract authori- 
zation balances, with no change in total un- 
expended carryover balances. That is an 
indisputable fact—it simply cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied. And contract authoriza- 
tion balances are just as important as ap- 
propriation balances. A Government obli- 
gation or contract can and would be just as 
valid under one as under the other and, 
furthermore, once granted would result in 
just as much eventual spending. So the 
first premise is completely without sub- 
stance. It ls unnecessary here to discuss the 
question in detail, but there is no substance 
to the contention that control of the purse 
has been lost merely because of large carry- 
over balances or, for that matter, lost at all. 
Congress has absolute power in its hands, 
right now, to appropriate, or not appropriate, 
as it sees fit. 

You state that “as a most conservative 
estimate, a thorough scrutiny of such funds 
(carryover balances) might lead to a reduc- 
tion of only 1 percent—and this is a min- 
imum. This alone would be 6500 million 
per year. It is our feeling that the savings 
would be considerably more substantial.” 
This statement unmistakably shows that 
you, like so many others, apparently do not 
fully understand present procedures. And 
unfortunately, it also shows that you make 
the mistake of indulging, as did the task 
force and others, in broad, unsupportable 
generalizations in this respect. You twice 
indicate that reduction of carryover bal- 
ances might lead to savings—a minimum of 
$500 million, you say. You feel that the 
savings would be considerably more sub- 
stantial. Mr. Hoover says over $3 billion in 
savings are to be had through adoption of 
the plan. Why do you say might—why not 
offer some specific evidence of the basis for 
whatever estimate you produce? 

You suggest thorough scrutiny of carry- 
over balances. The Hoover Commission and 
those who advocate its recommendations 
have led the people to believe that Con- 
gress does not now scrutinize these carry- 
over funds when considering requests for 
additional appropriations, or at best gives 
inadequate attention to them. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is 
standard operating procedure of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to do so. Carry- 
over balances should of course be held to 
absolute minimum and so should new ap- 
propriations, It is amazing that anyone 
would suggest that a mere change in the 
way appropriations are now stated would 
somehow more or less automatically assure 
closer examination of carryover balances. 
They are examined now. If it be contended 
that such examination is sometimes inade- 
quate, certainly it is somewhat naive to ex- 
pect that a mere procedural change would 
impart closer scrutiny. 

Possibly the worst feature of the plan ts 
that it would mean automatic return to the 
use of contract authority, a procedure aban- 
doned generally some years ago. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations found from hard 
experience that contract authdrity costs 
the taxpayers more money in the long run. 
It has a certain appeal, and that is its princi- 
pal defect. Experience demonstrated time 
and again that a request for direct appro- 
priation received more searching scrutiny 
than a request for contract authority. It 
was often easier to secure acceptance of 
what was frequently said to be merely con- 
tract authority. But once granted it re- 
sults in eventual expenditure just as much 
so as under the usual direct appropriation 
method. It is the more costly method and 
for that reason, not only would the accrued 
expenditure idea not save $4 billion, or $3 
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Dillion, or $500 million, it would not save a 
Single dollar. The Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Brundage, went so far as to say he al- 
Ways carefully avoided any mention of sav- 
ings. When pressed to elaborate, he said he 


telt satisfied that the plan would save 


S€veral million dollars. It not only would 
Save money, past experience with contract 
authority suggests beyond reasonable doubt 
that it would actually cost money. Assume 
you are aware than just 2 months ago the 
Committee on Appropriations approyed a re- 
Port of a special subcommittee appointed 
to study the Proposition because it so im- 
Portantly concerns the business of the Com- 
mittee. The members of that subcommittee 
are experienced in legislative matters. They 
know something about the business of ap- 
Propriating. They concluded that the idea 
disadvantages and offers no improve- 
Ment. 
The propaganda campaign to pressure the 
ngress into enacting the second Hoover 
Commission reports is strikingly similar to 
the one following the first Commission re- 
Ports several years ago. That became so 
confused and ridiculous that, as you doubter 
less know, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations issued a report in Jan- 
Mary 1953, reviewing the situation. The com- 
mittee, the report stated, was unable to 
find any sound basis for the unsubstantiated 
estimates of savings claimed by some of the 
Proponents,” 
Have not had time to fully evaluate the 
pages of detailed savings included with 
your letter, totaling $2,337.9 million for the 
first ion and $480.1 million for the 
Second Commission. They are described as 
being clearly attributable to the work of 
the two Commissions. First inspection of 
1 lists, however, discloses some amazing 
tems. example: 
ax Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
‘On in steaming hours of the active fleet 
aud operation of a smaller fleet. Claimed 
Vings, $2.6 million. 
2. Fixing hours reduced. Claimed savings, 
$57.7 million. 
5 is the first knowledge at hand that 
of and flying hours or size of the fleet 
H the Navy was ever influenced by the 
Dover Commission. 
3. Lowered cost of classified project. 
Dia eee aI $2.1 million. oe 
e 8 
saving? ommission in fact secure 
4. General appropriation reprograming 
by deferred maintenance, personnel reduc- 
nant or turnover, lower level of operation in 
te er to absorb wage board and other pay 
bac, (Defense Department.) Claimed 
Tangs $156.5 million, 
sion ta Certainty that the Hoover Commis- 
On secured this item? 
9 are many others in the lists. Nou 
can ba DO conclusive evidence on which they 
be accepted as a whole at face value. 
The Proposition at iseue, however, is the 
On thn endations of the second Commission, 
tra: ese you fail to substantiate the exag- 
8 c of savings being made in their 
lf. That is the issue, 
Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


Justice for the American Serviceman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN 
. Mr. Speaker, of 
interest to all Members of Congress is 
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the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Journal-American on 
Monday, May 20, 1957: 

No SCAPEGOAT 


Defense Secretary Wilson has wisely 
stepped in and blocked the transfer of an 
Amercian soldier for trial in the Japanese 
courts for an act performed on official duty 
and under orders of his superiors. 

Despite Japanese insistence that the sol- 
dier be turned over to them for trial on acci- 
dental manslaughter charges, Secretary Wil- 
son has ordered a complete review of the case. 
In Washington a congressional storm is brew- 
ing up over the status-of-forces agreement 
with Japan. And in Tokyo a former member 
of General MacArthur's legal staff says turn- 
ing the soldier over to the Japanese would be 
like “throwing the Christians to the lions.“ 

The news that Sp3c. William S. Girard, of 
Ottawa, III., was to be tried in the Japa- 
nese courts was received initially by the 
American public with disbelief and then dis- 
approval. 

What happened is this: A blank mortar 
shell was fired on the Camp Weir firing 
range to warn Japanese civilians out of the 
area, and a Japanese woman was killed. The 
civilians had no business in the area, and 
were there at their own risk and were aware 
of the danger, and in fact were there for the 

u: of stealing scrap. 

5 But ine point 15 that Girard fired the 

warning shot, not on his own responsibility, 

but simply because he was ordered to do so. 
ADMIRAL’S DECISION 

Rear Adm. Miles H. Hubbard, second in 
command of American operations and ad- 
ministration in the Far East, had said that 
Girard was not subject to Japanese law, but 
nevertheless he decided to turn him over to 
Japanese authorities for civilian trial. We 
believe the admiral’s decision was & gross 
and cruel travesty on American concepts of 
aired had no choice whatever in the 
situation. In fact, he would have been in 
serious trouble if he had failed or refused to 
act as ordered. If there is serious trouble in 
consequence of what was done, it is the bur- 
den of somebody much higher up in the 
chain of command than Specialist Girard. 

e situation is not even remotely related 
‘the old problem of what to do with Ameri- 
cans on foreign military service who get into 
off-duty troubles with the laws of the coun- 
tries in which they are stationed. 

The American people have never fully ac- 
cepted the idea that GT's on foreign military 
duty should be triable in foreign courts in 
any circumstances, but at least there are two 
sides to that argument. The American over- 
seas serviceman who breaks the local laws 
and winds up in the local jail is the author 
of his own plight. 

But none of these facts apply to Specialist 
Girard, and American public opinion is not 
going to stand still for the plight in which 
he has been placed. 

Admiral Hubbard's decision was wrong, 
and we are pleased that Defense Secretary 
Wilson has taken steps to countermand it. 


Digest of Owen J. Roberts’ Memorial 
Lecture by Justice Frankfurter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23,1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on March 
20, 1957, the Owen J. Roberts’ memorial 
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lecture was delivered in Philadelphia by 
his former colleague, Supreme Court 
Justice Felix Frankfurter. The Justice’s 
talk was as interesting as it was schol- 
arly, and I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to a digest of Justice Frank- 
furter’s provocative analysis of the 
makeup of our highest Court, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the digest 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SUPREME COURT IN THE MIRROR or 
JUSTICES 
(By Felix Frankfurter) 

During the 167 years since the day ap- 
pointed for its first session, 90 Justices have 
sat on the Supreme Court. Of the 90 Jus- 
tices I shall consider 75, omitting contem- 
porary or relatively recent occupants of the 
Court. My concern is not with the sub- 
stantive views of these Justices. I am deal- 
ing with externally ascertainable factors. 
One of these has been intermittently urged 
and in recent years revived in an extreme 
form. I refer to the suggestion, indeed the 
assumption that, since the Supreme Court 
is the highest judicial tribunal, prior 
judicial service is not only a desirable, but 
an indispensable, qualification. 

What is the teaching of history on this? 
Of the 75 Justices, 28 had not a day’s prior 
judicial service. Seven more had sat on 
some bench from a few months to not more 
than 2 years. Nine sat 6 years or less, Sey- 
eral bills have in recent years proposed 
Judicial service of not less than 5 years in a 
lower Federal court or as a.member of the 
highest court of a State; some bills would 
require 10 years of such service. A 5 year re- 
quirement would have ruled out at least 35 
of the 75 judges, and the 10 year require- 
ment would baye barred certainly 45 of our 
75 Justices. 

Who were these Justices who came on the 
Supreme Court without any judicial serv- 
ice? They begin with James Wilson and in- 
clude Bushrod W. n, Marshall, Story, 
Taney, Curtis, Campbell, Miller, Chase, Brad- 
ley, Waite, Fuller, Moody, Hughes, Brandeis, 
Stone and Roberts. Of the 12 Chief Justices 
within our period, 5 had not had any judi- 
cial experience at the time of their appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice and 2 more had had 
none when they first came on the Court. 

Apart from the significance of a Chief 
Justice as the administrative head of the 
Court, what of the quality of judicial serv- 
ice of the men who came on the Court total- 
ly devoid of judicial experience? It would 
indeed be a surprising judgment that would 
exclude Marshall, William Johnson, Story, 
Taney, Miller, Field, Bradley, White, Holmes, 
Hughes, Brandeis and Cardozo in the roster 
of distinction among our 75. I myself would 
add Curtis, Campbell, Matthews and Moody. 
(Some might prefer Harlan I, or Brewer or 
Brown). Of the 12, 5 had had judicial ex- 
perience and 7 none, before coming on the 
Court, and of the others only Matthews can 
be counted a judge, for a brief period, before 
he came to Washington. Of the 16 Justices 
whom I deem preeminent, only 6 came to the 
Court with previous judicial experience, 
however limited. It would require discern- 
ment more than daring, it would demand 
complete indifference to the elusive and in- 
tractable factors in tracking down causes, in 
short, it would be foolish, to attribute 
acknowledged greatness in the Court's his- 
tory either to the fact that a Justice had 
had judicial experience or that he had been 
without it. 

The notion that prior judicial experience 
is a prerequisite for the Supreme Court de- 
serves closer scrutiny than its ad hominem 
refutation. To an uncritical mind judicial 
experience carries emanations of relevance in 
that it implies that a man who sat on a 
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lower court has qualifications for sitting on 
a higher court, or, conversely, that a man 
has not the qualifications for sitting on a 
higher court unless he has had the experi- 
ence of having sat on a lower court, just as 
a man presumably cannot run a mile in less 
than 4 minutes unless he had already run 
it in 6. 

Need I say that judicial experience is not 
like that at all? For someone to have been 
a judge on some court for some time, having 
some kind of business resulting in some 
kind of experience, may have some abstract 
relation to the Supreme Court conceived of 
as an abstract judicial tribunal. It has no 
significant. relation whatever as such to the 
kinds of litigation that come before the Su- 
preme Court, to the types of issues they 
raise, to qualities that these actualities re- 
quire for wise decision. 

To begin with, one must consider the dif- 
ferences in the staple business of different 
courts and the different experiences to which 
different judicial business gives rise, and 
the bearing of different experiences so gen- 
erated on the demands of the business of 
the Supreme Court. Thus, there is a vital 
difference so far as substantive training is 
concerned between the experience gained on 
State courts and on the lower Federal courts. 
There are the so-called Federal specialties 
whose importance, so far as the Supreme 
Court is concerned, has significantly re- 
ceded since the Evarts Act of 1891, but is 
still relevant to the work of the Supreme 
Court. One would suppose that if prior 
judicial experience would especially com- 
mend itself for Supreme Court appoint- 
ments, the Federal courts would furnish 
most materials for promotion. History falsi- 
fies such expectation. Of the 47 Justices 
who had had some kind of prior judicial 
experience, no matter how short, 15 came 
from the Federal courts, whereas 32 had 
only the experience on State courts. 

How meagerly the experience on a State 
court, even if of long duration, prepares one 
for work on the Supreme Court ts strikingly 
borne out by the testimony of the two Jus- 
tices who are indubitably the two most out- 
standing of those who came to the Supreme 
Court from State courts. After having spent 
20 years on the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, part of it as its chief jus- 
tice, in the course of which he write more 
than a thousand opinions on every concelv- 
able subject, Mr. Justice Holmes found him- 
self not at all at home on coming to the 
Supreme Court. Listen to what he wrote to 
his friend Pollock after a month in his new 
judicial habitat: 

“Yes—here I am—and more absorbed, in- 
terested, and impressed than ever I had 
dreamed I might be. The work of the past 
seems a finished book—locked up far away, 
and a new and solemn volume opens. The 
variety and novelty to me of the questions, 
the remote spaces from which they come, 
the amount of work they require, all help 
the effect.” 

Nor did Cardozo, after 18 years on the 
New York Court of Appeals, 5 of them as 
chief judge, in the course of which he gained 
the acclaim of the whole common-law. world, 
find that his transplantation from Albany 
to Washington was a natural step in judi- 
cial progression. On more than one occa- 
sion he complained to friends that he should 
not have been taken from judicial labors 
with which he was familiar and which were 
congenial to him, to types of controversies 
to which his past experience bore little rela- 
tion and to which, though these were the 
matin concern of the Supreme Court, he was 
not especially drawn. 

But, it may be suggested, if experience on 
a State court does not adequately prepare 
even the greatest of judges for the problems 
that sre the main and certainly the most 
important business of the Supreme Court, 
judicial experience intrinsically fosters cer- 
tain habits of mind and attitudes, serves to 
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train the faculties of detachment, begets 
habits of aloofness from daily influences, in 
short, educates and reinforces those moral 
qualities, disinterestedness and deep humil- 
ity, which are indeed preconditions for the 
wise exercise of the judicial function on 
the Supreme Bench. Unhappily, history 
again disappoints such expectation. What 
is more inimical for good work on the Court 
than for a Justice to cherish political, and 
more particularly presidential ambition? 
Sad and strange as it may be, the most 
numerous and in many ways the worst of- 


fenders in this regard have been men who" 


came to the Court from State courts, in 
some instances with long service on such 
courts. Their tempermental partisanship 
and ambition were stronger than the disci- 
plining sway supposedly exercised by the 
judiciary. 

Even though the history of the Court may 
demonstrate that judicial experience whether 
on State or Federal Bench ought not to be 
deemed a prerequisite, what of the lower 
courts as a training ground for the Su- 
preme Bench? The fact is that not one so 
trained emerges over a century and a half 
among the few towering figures of the Court. 
Oblivion has overtaken almost all of them. 

More immediately relevant to our subject 
is the fact that even Justices who have 
come to the Supreme Court fresh from a 
longish and conspicuously competent tenure 
on the lower Federal Courts do not find the 
demands of their new task famillar. Their 
lower court experience does not make the 
transition an easy one. Thus Phillip Bar- 
bour, despite the deserved reputation that 
he brought to the Supreme Court from his 
years on the United States district court, 
felt it necessary to fit himself by conscien- 
tious study for his duties on the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Justice Moody, who had had excep- 
tional preparation for the Court's work as 
lawyer, legislator, and member of the Cabi- 
net, including forensic activity as Attorney 
General, turned to his classmate, Prof. 
Eugene Wambaugh, of the Harvard Law 
School, for guidance in the study of consti- 
tutional law and the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court as eagerly as any avid neo- 
phyte. Again, Mr. Justice Brandeis used to 
say that no one can have the right kind of 
feel regarding the distinctive jurisdictional 
and procedural problems touching the 
Court’s business in less than 3 or 4 terms 
of actual service on the Court. He set about 
to acquire mastery of this essential aspect 
of the Court’s business by studying the re- 
ports from Dallas down. These modern in- 
stances are recognition of the truth dis- 
cerned from the beginning of the Court, that 
membership on it Involves functions and 
calls for faculties as different from those 
called for by other judicial positions as those 
called for by private practice or public 
service. 

The practical workings of the Supreme 
Court not only in our governmental scheme 
but in the lufluences it exerts on our na- 
tional life to no small extent are determined 
by the effective administration of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction allotted to the Court, 
the manner in which it conceives what is- 
sues are open on review, and how it deals 
with them—the articulation of its jurisdic- 
tion with that of the lower Federal courts 
and the State courts. These are subtle mat- 
ters carrying deep implications that do 
not lle on the surface. Partly because 
of their seemingly technical nature and 
partly because they have few dramatic in- 
gredients, they are hardly appreciated by the 
laity and all too little by the profession at 
large. The proper treatment of these prob- 
lems has far-reaching consequences, but 
they do not bulk big in the work of lower 
courts and, therefore, do not become part 
of the experience of judges either on the 
State courts or on the lower Federal courts. 
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Not only is the framework within which 
the judicial process of the Supreme Court 
operates drastically different from the juris- 
dictional and procedural concern of other 
courts, but the cases that now come before 
the Court, and will increasingly in the fu- 
ture be the Court's concern, present issues 
that make wholly irrelevant considerations 
in the choice of Justices that at former pe- 
riods had pertinence. Mastery of the Fed- 
eral specialties by some members of the 
Court was an obvious need of the Court in 
days when a substantial part of the Court's 
business related to such specialties. Thus, 
when maritime and patent cases appeared 
frequently enough on the Court's docket, 
it was highly desirable to have a judge so 
experienced in these fields as was Judge 
Blatchford when he was named to the Court. 
The extent of the Court's maritime litigation 
naturally brought Henry Billings Brown, an 
outstanding admiralty judge, to the Court. 
And since the business that came to the 
Court in times past reflected to no small 
degree sectionally different economic inter- 
ests, geographic considerations had their 
relevance. Thus, when the western circuit, 
consisting of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
was established at a time when litigation 
dealing with land title and other local 
property questions was so important, it was 
natural to select one who was conversant 
with these problems, 

All this has changed. Not only in the 
course of a hundred years but in the course 
of 50 years. There is a totally different flow 
of business to the Court from what it was a 
hundred years ago and predominantly dif- 
ferent from what it was 50 years ago. 

A comparison of the litigation of the past 
2 terms with that of 50 and a hundred 
years ago reveals the great change that has 
taken place, Analysis of the written opin- 
ions of the Court a hundred years ago in the 
1854 and 1855 terms discloses that, aside 
from questions of Supreme Court practice 
and procedure, four major categories of liti- 
gation, comprising two-thirds of the cases 
decided by written opinion, occupied the 
Court's time. The four categories were: (1) 
estates, and trusts, (2) admiralty, (3) real 
property, and (4) contracts and commercial 
law. 


Fifty years later, not only had the volume 
of the Court's work increased greatly but its 
nature had changed considerably, especially 
because of the 14th amendment, the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1875, and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals Act of 1891. Constitutional law had 
become by far the major item of the Court's 
business, involving approximately one-third 
of the cases decided by written opinion. And 
questions under the 14th amendment com- 
prised one-half of all the constitutional 
cases. Aside from constitutional questions, 
the Court's business was almost equally di- 
vided between questions of public and pri- 
vate law. , 

Examination of the work of the two most 
recent terms (348-351 U. 8.) indicates how 
complete the reversal of the character of 
the Supreme Court's business has been. 
Whereas a hundred years ago, private com- 
mon-law litigation represented the major 
part of the Court’s business, and 50 years 
ago, constitutional cases apart, public and 
private law business was equally divided, to- 
day private litigation has become virtually 
negligible. Constitutional law and cases 
with constitutional undertones are of course 
still very important, with almost one-fourth 
of the cases in which written opinions were 
filed Involving such questions. Review of 
administrative action and especially enforce- 
ment of Federal regulatory statutes consti- 
tues the largest category of the Court's work, 
comprising one-third of the total cases dis- 

of on the merits. The remaining sig- 
nificant categories of Utigation Federal 
criminal law, Federal jurisdiction, immigra- 
tion and nationality law, Federal taxation— 
also all involve largely public-law questions, 
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It is essentially accurate to say that the 
Court's preoccupation is with the application 
of rather fundamental aspirations and what 
Judge Learned Hand calls “moods,” em- 
bodied in provisions like the due process 
Clauses, which were designed not to be pre- 
cise and positive directions for rules of ac- 
tion. The judicial process in applying them 
involves a judgment on the processes of 
government. The Court sits in judgment, 
that is, on the views of the direct repre- 
dentatlves of the people in meeting the needs 
of society, the views of Presidents and gov- 
ernors, and by their construction of the will 
of legislatures the Court breathes life, feeble 
or strong, into the inert pages of the Con- 
Stitution and the statute books. 

Such functions surely call for capacious 
minds and reliable powers for disinterested 
and fair-minded judgment. It demands the 
habit of curbing any tendency to reach re- 
Sults agreeable to desire or to embrace a 
Solution of a problem before exhausting 
its comprehensive analysis. One in whose 
keeping may be the decision of the Court 
must have a disposition to be detached and 
Withdrawn, To be sure, these moral quali- 
ties, for such they are, are desirable in all 
judges, but they are indispensable for the 

upreme Court. 

If these commonplaces regarding the 
Teach of the powers of the Supreme Court 
and the majesty of the functions entrusted 
to 9 mere mortals give anyone the impres- 
Sion that a Justice of the Court is left at 
large to exercise his private wisdom, let me 
hasten to say as quickly and as emphatically 
as I can that no one could possibly be more 
hostile to such a thought than Iam. These 
pe are judges, bound by the restrictions 
2 the judicial function, and all the more 
` bound because the nature of the contro- 
e that they adjudicate inevitably leaves 

ore scope for insight, imagination, and 
Prophetic responsibilities than the types 

litigation that come before other courts. 
1 pais is not abstract talk. The great men 

the Court's history give proof of its truth. 

l anyone deny that the four most distin- 
Und ed minds of the latter part of the period 
as 45 review were Holmes, Hughes, Brandeis, 
View dur doro? All four had the largeness of 
foxy, SO essential for adjudicating the great 
Chines before the Court. But is it just a 
tive a 3 that all four were to a superla- 
The egree technically equipped lawyers? 
8 built on that equipment for the larger 
by it or the Court; they were not confined 
foun vw, Again, is it mere coincidence that all 
men ere widely read and deeply cultivated 
breag Ose reading and cultivation gave 
of } i, and depth to their understanding 

Sinen Problems and infused their opinions? 
Re mite: functions of the Supreme Court 
lectual t they are and demand the intel- 
inevitabie = moral qualities that they do, 
those ee touching interests not less than 
plicit the Nation, does it require an ex- 
this ¢ Statement that in choosing men for 
eratign , no artificial or irrelevant consid- 

on should restrict choice. 

Pk 9 should be made among those 
give the Bani very few at any time, who 
trinsic © best promise of satisfying the in- 
they ae of the Court, no matter where 
kesslona be found, no matter in what pro- 
needed way they have manifested the 
without Qualities, One is entitled to say 
betwee qualification that the correlation 
ness ka oot judicial experience and fit- 
is zero functions of the Supreme Court 


— ds another irrelevance, regard for 
that to ay lead to a narrower choice than 
graph Which the country is entitled—geo- 
Critica considerations. The claims of un- 
„nditlon led President Hoover, who 

for nami most impressive recommendations 
hesitate e as Holmes’ successor, to 
ready two ee there were at the time al- 
Š p ew Yorkets on the Court. When 
President urged that difficulty on Sena- 
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tor Borah, the latter, to the President's as- 
tonishment, said that Cardozo was no New 
Yorker. When asked to explain, the Senator 
replied that Cardozo belonged as much to 
Idaho as to New York. Men fit for the mod- 
ern functions of the Court should not be 
sought among men who have professionally 
a merely parochial significance. There was 
something to be said for geographic consid- 
erations years past. From the point of view 
of intrinsic considerations, any geographical 
consideration has long since become irrele- 
vant. The pride of a region in having one 
of its own on the Court does not outweigh 
the loss to the Court and the country in so 
narrowing search for the most qualified. 

Selection wholly on the basis of functional 
fitness not only gives the greatest insurance 
that the Court will best fulfill its functions. 
It also will, by the quality of such perform- 
ance, most solidly establish the Court in the 
confidence of the people, and the confidence 
of the people is the ultimate reliance of the 
Court as an institution. 


How the American Merchant Marine 
Serves Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Propeller Club of the United 
States has announced that Miss Jo 
Evelyn Denton, a high-school student of 
Brownsville, Tex., has been awarded a 
prize, in the 1957 Harold Harding Me- 
morial Essay contest, for her paper on 
the subject, The American Merchant 
Marine—Its Importance to the American 
Farmer, Miner, Manufacturer in World 
Trade. 

This young Texan’s essay shows a re- 
markable grasp of the effect of the mer- 
chant marine on the lives of Americans 
generally. Iask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT Martne—Its Im- 
PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER, MINER, 
MANUFACTURER IN WORLD TRADE 
(By Jo Evelyn Denton, Brownsville High 

School) 

In reading the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, we all feel thankful on coming to 
the part where he is saved from the sea, 
But when he settles down on his island, 
gloom at first comes upon us, for there he 
is in that desert spot, alone, surrounded by 
the sea. It is a dreadful position for a 
human being—so lonely, so helpless, 

With no ships the sea would be a source 
of horror to us. It would be a fearful void, 
shutting us off from communication with 
other parts of the world. And that is 
just what the sea was to men before such 
great economic and social forces as the 
American merchant marine came into exist- 
ence. Since then the ocean has become one 
of our best friends, a medium through which 
we can carry on world trade, supported by 
our merchant marine. 

Shipping and shipbullding are not infant 
industries in America. Rather they are the 
industries of our infancy. During the year 
of the first permanent settlement at James- 
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town and 13 years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, George Popahn's colony in 
Maine launched the first vessel of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine at the mouth of the 
Kennebec. Upon these waters they floated 
the 30-ton pinnace Virginia. Little did our 
forefathers realize at the dawn of American 
history that they were starting an indus- 
try of such vital importance—one that has 
Served its Nation valiantly and well. It is 
serving it today in almost every field and 
manufacturers, farmers, and industrial 
workers are becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon the services of the merchant 
marine. 

Aside from the coastal and intercoastal 
trade, foreign trade is a vital necessity to 
the United States. There are many mar- 
kets throughout the world for excess prod- 
ucts, These must be fully developed; and 
we must buy to make up for our shortages. 
Economic isolation for us is an impossibility. 
The constant flow of imports and exports is 
as necessary to us as the movement of blood 
through the human body. The development 
and nurturing of our foreign trade is an 
exercise of not only good business, but also 
commonsense, This trade not only enables 
manufacturers to keep their business mov- 
ing, but it also serves to better trade rela- 
tions. 

During the war, teeming millions of per- 
sons in China, India, and Africa had inti- 
mate contact with the manufactured goods 
of the United States and many thousands 
have seen some of the so-called luxury items 
that the members of our Armed Forces re- 
ceived from home as gifts at Christmas and 
other times. In these countries there are 
roads to be built, factories equipped, and a 
market of great masses of population whose 
living standards can be raised with Amer- 
ican products. The business is there for 
whoever goes after it, and it is nec 
to our future prosperity that we must keep 
our merchant marine opening new frontiers 
of business and carrying our products to 
these far corners of the world, 

We have learned that this country is not 
self-sufficient.. The imports of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs that cannot be grown 
in our own country will be brought here in 
our own ships under our own control to the 
end that our manufacturing processes and 
our standards of living can be integrated to 
our needs, Although our country stands 
third among the countries of the world in 
area of productive land, we easily stand first 
in the total amount of our crops. Our coun- 
try grows more than half of the entire corn 
crop of the world. We grow more wheat 
than any other country except, perhaps Rus- 
sia. In rice-growing we fall behind many 
other countries. We grow only a small part 
of the sugar beets and sugarcane of the 
world, but we lead all the other countries 
in the number of bales of cotton produced. 
We grow, most years, more than one-half 
of the cotton of the world. We also produce 
about one-third of the tobacco of the world, 
one-fourth of the oats and hay, one-fifth of 
the world’s wheat and flaxseed, more than 
one-eighth of the barley, and one-twentleth 
of the potatoes. Americans can well be 
proud of such an agricultural record, but 
not being self-sufficient, America must ex- 
port a good deal of her crops to be able 
to import crops from other countries. Ships 
must carry these food supplies to countries 
around the globe. Not only to foreign coun- 
tries must our merchant marine ships travel, 
but also they are dependent upon again and 
again to provide a means of shipping within 
our own country's boundaries. 

We have seen how the merchant marine is 
serving the manufacturers and farmers of 
our Nation in transporting their products, 
but what about our mining industry: What 
could our miners today use for importing 
and exporting their ores if there were vo 
merchant marine? Practically every manu- 
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facturing industry is dependent upon ships 
to import raw materials. Imports such as 
copper, cobalt, tin ore, antimony ore, chrome 
ore, lead-bearing ores, and iron ores are car- 
ried by our merchant ships. The Nation's 
rapid industrial development requires ships 
to bring from foreign shores the essential 
materials that must go into every ton of 
steel. Of 20 alloying materials that are es- 
sential to industry, the United States is de- 
pendent on imports for 12, 

A person could give many examples of the 
great work our merchant marine is doing for 
the farmers, manufacturers, miners, and 
many other workers of our country, but 
these workers through the merchant marine 
are doing something for our country that no 
one else could do. For someone has said, 
“Where goods cross international boundaries, 
soldiers don't go.“ And now instead of wav- 
ing our flag over tanks and artillery or bat- 
tleships and carriers, it is flying over the 
cargo ships of our American merchant ma- 
rine and the factory products of our land 
“Made in U. S. A” stencilled on an article 
is just another way of waving our flag and, 
perhaps in future years, enabling peace to 
envelop the world, 


Prize-Winning Essay, by Carol Loebe, on 
Highway Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD an unusually fine essay written by 
Carol Loebe, an eighth grader, of Belle 
Fourche, S. Dak. 

It is easy to see why her essay, entitled 
“Alcohol Is a Menace to Highway Safety 
in South Dakota,” won the top prize of 
$100 in the State. 

I commend it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“I saw 4 kids die last night, 4 nice kids. 
Headon collision, Smell of alcohol. The 
place to save those kids’ lives was not in the 
hospital, but in legislature, in the courts. 
I can tell you right this minute how to cut 
the death toll on the highways. By elimi- 
nating the drinking driver, we could save 
10,000 lives a year.” 

These words were spoken by Dr. Charles 
Frankel, a professor at the University of Vir- 
ginia, who has been studying the causes of 
highway fatalities and injuries. 

Our laws for punishing a drunken driver 
are not strict enough to eliminate this hazard 
of the roads. A murderer or kidnaper, after 
taking the life of one of his fellowmen, would 
be imprisoned; while, on the other hand, a 
drunken driver may not even have to stand 
trial, Or, if he is found guilty, the punish- 
ment is usually just a fine. 

There are two main ways in which to cut 
down on accidents caused by drinking drivers. 

First, machines to test drinking drivers to 
see if they have ¢ndugh alcohol in their blood 
to harm their driving, with State laws to 
back these machines up. ‘Then secondly, 
sufficient punishment for those found guilty. 

There are four mechanical devices to test 
pn drivers for drunkenness: the breath- 

yzer, and the drunkometer, the alcometer, 
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and the Intoximeter. These all measure the 
amount of alcohol that has been absorbed 
into the bloodstream. Tou are supposedly 
under the influence of alcohol if your blood 
registers fifteen one-hundredths of 1 percent, 

South Dakota is 1 of 23 States in the Na- 
tion that will accept the result of a chemical 
test as evidence in court. It is not required 
in our State that a driver suspected of drink- 
ing take such.a test. 

Alcohol does not, as many people think, 
stimulate the mind, but it definitely will 
dull both the senses of judgment and re- 
sponsibility. It is known that if a person 
took three drinks, and started driving, he 
would be a highway menace. He wouldn't 
be drunk, far from it; he would be legally 
sober, but his sense of caution would be gone, 
He would be inclined to react more slowly 
in emergencies; he would take more chances; 
he would drive at greater speed. But police 
records prove that the drinking driver—and 
not necessarily the drunken driver—is more 
vulnerable to accidents than a nondrinking 
driver. 

Are severe penalties for drunken drivers 
the answer to South Dakota's problem of 
highway accidents? 

Out of 114 fatal accidents, 57 drivers are 
reported to be under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor. Of the 47 who survived, 
only 15 were charged with drunken driving. 

It is said that in a family of 4, 1 member 
will be in an accident caused by alcohol, in 
which someone is injured or killed. ; 

Yes, the answer to our problem of South 
Dakota's traffic accidents is stronger laws 
against the drunken driver, and sufficient 
punishment, and enforcement of our State 
laws. y 


Remember; the driver should not drink, 
and the drinker should not drivel 


Distinguished Service to Journalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
April 17, 1957, Mr. Pat Munroe, a news- 
paper reporter in Washington, D. C., was 
presented with the Raymond Clapper 
memorial award by Chief qustice Warren. 

I notice in the New York Times that 
the same individual, along with four 
others, is now being further honored for 
“distinguished service to journalism” by 
the Alumni Association of the Graduate 
School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Munroe's recognition develops 
from his work in conducting a campaign 
to make public the costs of congressional 
travel. 

This is a well-deserved recognition, and 
TI ask unanimous consent that the article 
appearing in the New York Times of 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOURNALISM ALUMNI To Honor Five 

A Washington correspondent, an author, 
and a reporter will be honored for distin- 
guished service to journalism by the Alumni 
Association of the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University. 


May 23 


Oliver S. Gramling, president of the asso- 
ciation and assistant general manager of 
the Associated Press, announced yesterday 
that citations would go to Pat Munroe, Ger- 
ald Green, and Ralph L. Lowenstein, all 
alumni of the school. 

Special awards will be given to two former 
faculty members for their long and dedi- 
cated service to the school and the profes- 
sion. They are Robert E. Garst and Theo- 
dore M. Bernstein, who each taught for 25 
years. Both are assistant managing editors 
of the New York Times. 

The five winners will be honored at the 
association's annual meeting tomorrow night 
at the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43d Street. 

Mr. Munroe, head of the Munroe News 
Bureau, will be cited for his successful cam- 
paign to make public the costs of congres- 
sional travel. 

Mr, Green, a television producer with the 
National Broadcasting Co., will be honored 
for his novel The Last Angry Man. 

Mr. Lowenstein, of the El Paso (Tex.) 
Times, will be cited for his passionate cam- 
paign to reunite 50 families of divided na- 
tionality under the interpretation of indefi< 
nite parole in immigration laws, 


The Carlisle Barracks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, C. H. Masland & Sons, of Car- 
lisle, Pa., weavers of rugs and carpets, 
publish a most interesting magazine with 
much interesting historical information. 
The May issue devotes considerable space 
to the Carlisle Barracks, which are 200 
years old this year. The Carlisle Bar- 
racks are now the seat of the United 
States Army War College. This is one 
of the oldest Army posts in the United 
States, if not the oldest. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial by Frank 
E. Masland, Jr.; a statement by Maj. 
Gen. Max S. Johnson, commandant of 
the War College; and a brief résumé of 
the history of this post, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial, 
statement, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We SaLute Tov 


It was fortunate for Carlisle that in 1757 
Indian pressure forced Col. John Stanwix to 
give up his Ohio plans and instead to bulld 
“the camp near Carlisle.” I am reasonably 
sure that, except for what then was regarded 
as an unfortunate deviation from plans, 
Carlisle some 194 years later would not have 
been chosen as the site of the Army Post- 
graduate School, 

And so, because of that moment in his- 
tory,” we are now privileged to salute “our 
barracks" upon the completion of 200 years 
of honorable service, and our War College 
for its outstanding contribution to our com- 
munity and our Nation. 

Founded before the birth of our Nation, 
from the days of the Pennsylvania rife and 
the War for Independence to the age of the 
atom and global strategy, the barracks has 
played a prominent and an honorable part. 
Its history and that of Carlisle are in- 
extricably interwoven. 


1957 


Today the War College provides postgrad- 
uate training for top bracket officers, 
graduating annually some two hundred upon 
whose shoulders rests a great responsibility— 
that of playing a major role in the preven- 
tion of universal destruction. 

We are especially happy that, on the 
occasion of the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of the barracks, the school 
should be commanded by one who not only 
merits and enjoys the respect of the com- 
munity, but its deep and sincere affection as 
well. 

Never have we had greater cause to be 
proud of “our barracks,” of the product 
it turns out or of those who are responsible 
for its administration and its product. 

We salute you, “our barracks,” and we 
wish you well down through all the years 
of the next two centuries. 

Frank E. MASLAND, Jr. 

May 1957. 


— 


CARLISLE BARRACKS AND CARLISLE 


In 1757, when Col. John Stanwix began to 
build earthworks around his camp near the 
village called Carlisle, he wrote to the Colon- 
ial Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania, 
William Denny, saying in part, “it (the 
camp) is now supposed to be a camp of con- 
tinuance, either now or hereafter.” Today, 
200 years later, Carlisle Barracks is very 
much a camp of continuance.” 

Originally built to protect the Cumber- 
land Valley settlers against raids of the In- 
dian tribes to the north, Carlisle Barracks 
Serves today as the site of the United States 
Army's senior educational institution, the 
United States Army War College. Here each 
year, 200 senior officers from the armed 
Services are prepared for duty as com- 
Manders and general staff officers at the 
highest levels. The 10-month college cur- 
Ticulum assists the students in raising their 
sights to higher levels of intellectual con- 
Sideration; develops their powers of analy- 
sis: requires them to engage in both 
individual and committee research, analyti- 
Cal efforts, to present clearly and convinc- 
ingly their own convictions; and brings 
Under critical consideration the major prob- 
lems related to national strategy, its sup- 
Porting military strategy, and the present 
and future roles of the Army which derive 

neretrom. This college endeavor epitomizes 
© Army's current measures to develop an 

alert, clear- , hard-working, dedi- 

cated continuum of officers who will pro- 

vide military leadership of which the Nation 

may be justly proud in the atomic era we 
ve entered. 

A particularly important reality of life 
at Carlisle Barracks, one which exemplifies 

Attitude of the Army, is the desire of 
military personnel to affiliate themselves 
hipi the people of the Borough of Carlisle 
ey neighboring communities, This par- 
{cipation takes place in civic, educational 
and charitable organizations; as speakers for 
aud cu reserve, and other organizations; 


the garrison are grateful to our 
Tor neighbors of central Pennsylvania 
Pia yia gracious hospitality and the warm 
nay t of friendliness with which we tran- 
nts have been received. We are confident 
matt this feeling of kinship between the 
Canine and civilian communities here in 
Sear le will continue undiminished in the 
n to the benefit of both Carlisle 
and Nena arlisle, as well as of the State 
Mas. Grn, Max 8, JOHNSON, 
Commandant, 
United States Army War College. 
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CARLISLE. BARRACKS, 1757-1957 
(By Col. N. M. Martin, Chairman, United 

States Army War College Historical Com- 

mittee) 

A short 6 years after the Borough of Car- 
Usle was established, one of the Nation's 
oldest military posts, still in use by the 
United States Army, was founded by Col. 
John Stanwix, of the British Army, 1 mile 
east of the public square. Carlisle Barracks, 
established May 30, 1757, has figured promi- 
nently in the educational system of the Army 
since Col. Henry Bouquet, a Swiss soldier 
of fortune, arrived here in May of 1758 to 
train British and Provincial troops for In- 
dian warfare. 

In view of its long history as a training 
center, it is most appropriate that today Car- 
lisle Barracks is the home of the United 
States Army War College, the Army's senior 
educational institution. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the barracks was the site 
of what is believed to be the United States 
Army’s first formal school, established under 
Capt. Isaac Coren in 1777 to train artillerists. 

Originally known simply as the camp near 
Carlisle, the post was named Washington- 
burg” during the Revolutionary War, and 
was the only military post ever to be named 
for Gen. George Washington. In later years, 
the post gained its present-day name. 

Carlisle's early settlers became the victims 
of many Indian raids in the mid-18th cen- 
tury. Colonel Stanwix and his forces had 
intended to march on to Ohio Valley posi- 
tions, but while in Carlisle he received word 
of an expected attack by the French and 
Indians and consequently remained to es- 
tablish defenses for the budding community. 

At the turn of the 19th century, the post 
was considered as a site for the United States 
Military Academy and was highly favored by 
General Washington. However, after 8 
years of congressional debate, the propo- 
nents of the West Point, N. T., site won the 
battle. 

In 1802 the Government finally purchased 
the military reservation from the heirs of 
William Penn. The purchase price was 
$664.20 and included “27 acres and 108 
perches, exclusive of the old mill lane.“ 

In 1838 the School of Cavalry Practice, fore- 
runner of the Armor School, was established 
at Carlisle Barracks snd continued until 
1861. Hundreds of well-trained cavalrymen 
(both Union and Confederate as it turned 
out) were schooled here. During the early 
years of the Civil War several “false alarms” 
of raids by the Confederates on the com- 
munity occurred, but in June 1863 the 17th 
Virginia Cavalry arrived in the city. The 
Confederate troops set up a headquarters 
at the barracks, requisitioned supplies, and 
quietly departed on June 29. On July 1. 
Confederate Gen. J. E. B. Stuart marched 
on Carlisle, fired on the city and burned 
the barracks. 

Ist Lt. Richard H. Pratt established the 
Carlisle Indian Industrial School here in 
1879. In the 39 years of its existence, 
the school grew rapidly, and in addition 
to academic studies, the Indians were taught 
the mechanical arts, farming, cooking, sew- 
ing, and many other practical courses. It 
was at the school that Glenn S, “Pop” 
Warner fostered some of the best athletic 
teams in the Nation. While training here 
Jim Thorpe reached his peak in football 
and track achievements; later to be named 
as the Greatest Athlete of the Half Cen- 
tury (1900-50). The fabulous Philadel- 
phia baseball pitcher, Chief Bender, “fleet 
footed” Tewanima and countless other 
famed Indian athletes also began their 
careers at the Carlisle Indian School. 

On September 1, 1918, the school was dis- 
continued, and General Hospital 31 took over 
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the original part of the reservation, remain- 
ing here until the close of World War I. The 
Army Medical Field Service School was 
established at the post in 1920 and remained 
until 1946, when it was moved to Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. During this 25-year period, 
over 30,000 officers and enlisted men were 
educated at Carlisle Barracks. 

The Army's top school, the United States 
Army War College, now commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Max 8. Johnson, moved here from 
a temporary location at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., on July 1. 1951. Established by Sec- 
retary of War Elihu Root in 1901, the college 
was founded so that selected officers could 
be given instruction to prepare them for top 
staff and command positions in the Army. 
The student body is composed of 200 senior 
officers. The majority of students are Army 
officers, but there are representatives from 
the Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, Depart- 
ment of State and certain other civilian 
government agencies. The 10-month course 
of instruction is conducted at the top post- 
graduate level through addresses by promi- 
nent military and civilian guest lecturers, 
committee work, and conferences. The 
academic year culminates in June with a 
national strategy seminar, during which 
leading Americans from all walks of life 
join the students in consideration of prob- 
lems relating to future national strategy. 


Hells Canyon Dam—Rapid Tax 
Amortization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
State of Idaho is abundant in land space 
but is limited as yet in industry and 
population. As a result, there are only 
a dozen daily newspapers in our State, 
but approximately 80 weeklies. These 
papers are a potent influence in their 
communities, and many editors are alert 
and capable observers of State and Na- 
tional affairs, 

Among these is Gideon H. Oppen- 
heimer, the publisher of the Meridian 
(Idaho) Times. When the Idaho Power 
Co. recently was granted a rapid tax 
amortization in connection with the 
building of dams in the Hells Canyon of 
the Snake River, Mr. Oppenheimer was 
quick to get at his typewriter and ex- 
press in no uncertain terms that the tax- 
payer would pay the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial from the Meridian Times be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe TAXPAYING POWER COMPANIES 

‘The recent revelation that the Idaho Power 
Co.'s dam construction projects would be the 
beneficiaries of a fast tax writeoff would not 
have come as such a shock if the power in- 
dustry had not, in its propaganda, continu» 
ally stressed that it always paid its share, or 
better, of the tax load. The impression the 
power industry likes to convey is that it is 
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cruelly milked by the tax collector. The re- 
sult then, when facts leaked out, was a 
general outcry. 

It is true that other Industries have bene- 
fited from tax concessions. However, these 
industries do not stress their virtue vis-a-vis 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

‘The fact remains that any amount of taxes 
withheld in any given year—whether 
through writeoffs, depletion allowances, or 
similar artifices—has to be made up that 
game year by other taxpayers. Consequently, 
even the privately constructed dams are not 
entirely free of taxpayers’ contributions, 
The only difference is that in the case of a 
privately owned beneficiary of tax conces- 
sions the other taxpayers own nothing. In 
the case of a Government project the tax- 
payers own the result of their contributions. 

Take the case of TVA, This grandiose 
project has indirectly returned to Uncle Sam 
more than its cost in tax money. TVA has 
created new industries which do pay taxes. 
Its multipurpose dams have prevented floods 
year after year. That has meant that no 
Federal funds have had to be supplied to tide 
over stricken areas. Lack of flood damage 
has eliminated this as a factor in business 
losses. 

That, however, is not all, TVA, in its 23 
year history, has netted $365 million. This 
money all goes to Uncle Sam. The $365 mil- 
lion is enough to pay all the Federal income 
taxes a private power company would pay 
on a similar operation and also have $43 
million left over as income. In the case of 
TVA, however, this net belongs to the Federal 
Government. As the Federal Government is 
not a separate entity, it means that all this 
belongs to the people, all the people, of the 
United States. In addition, TVA has paid 
$41 million in State and local taxes. It also 
has set aside $227 million in depreciation 
reserves. 

And TVA, a living, functioning entiey, be- 
longs to the people of the United States— 
you and me. 

President Eisenhower has called TVA 
creeping socialism. The power industry 

a has called it worse than that. 
If a case where tax benefits result in wealth 
for all the people is reprehensible, what then, 
is a case where tax benefits result in wealth 
for only a few? 


Pro Patria Mori 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very befitting editorial 
for Memorial Day, which appeared in the 
National Tribune-Stars and Stripes, on 
May 23, 1957. 

Pro PATRIA Mort 

Pro patria mori—to die for one’s country. 
These words are taken from a Roman saying 
which, translated liberally, says: It is good 
and befitting to die for one's country. 

May 30, which comes 1 week from today, 
has been designated as the day on which an 
citizens of the United States shall gather in 
national and private cemeteries, throughout 
the land. to pay homage to those who have 
fallen in defense of their country. 

On May 5, 1868, Gen. John A. an, t 
national commander of the 8 rst 
the Republic, in General Order No, 11, set 
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aside May 30 as the day on which the surviv- 
ing veterans of the Civil War should visit the 
graves of their fallen comrades and decorate 
them in memory of the service they had 
rendered. 

Said General Logan, in part: “Let u3 then, 
at the time appointed, gather around the‘r 
sacred remains and garland the passionless 
mounds above them with choicest flowers of 
springtime; let us raise above them the dear 
old flag they saved from dishonor; let us in 
this solemn presence renew our pledges to 
aid and assist those whom they left among 
us as sacred charges upon the Nation's grati- 
tude—the soldier's and sailor's widow and 
orphan.” 

There's no doubt that Memorial Day is the 
most meaningful national holiday for every 
veteran. Although first observed on May 59, 
1868, as a tribute to the men who died in the 
Civil War, it has come to be recognized as 
a day of remembrance for all our war 
heroes—from the American Revolution to 
Korea. 

More than 1 million Americans were killed 
and many more wounded and disebied in 
wars fought by the United States. Their 
willingness to sacrifice and to give up their 
lives for liberty helped to make America a 
beacon of hope for all mankind. Ever since, 
we've been trying to show our deep apprecia- 
tion for their sacrifice. 

To many of our people, we regret to say, 
May 30—Memorial Day—is just another holi- 
day—a day for them to hie to the seashore, 
to the mountains, to the golf course or to 
the ball game. Without thought they ignore 
the very reason for which this particular 
day was set apart. 

Unfortunately, we live in a crass and ma- 
terialistic age and too many of us have for- 
gotten that the liberties we now enjoy are 
due to the sacrifices of the men who lie in 
heroes’ graves in every burial ground in the 
land. 

But these great heroes of our past wars 
will not go unhonored on Memorial Day. 
Thousands of patriotic citizens will visit 
their resting ground and see that flowers 
and the flag of their country decorate their 
graves. 

Some will visit the graves of their own 
dear departed. Some, inspired with patriot- 
ism will join with them to pay tribute to 
the men who have made our way of life 
possible. Boy Scouts will join with the older 
veterans to help in the decoration of the 
graves and, in this manner, be instilled with 
a realization of what these honored dead 
have done to make this country great. 


Patriotic organizations of every kind will 
join in the tribute with marching bands and 
appropriate speeches to pay reverence to 
their comrades of the past. The veterans 
of our recent wars and their auxiliaries 
have not forgotten their fallen comrades 
and their action should be an inspiration 
to the inconsiderate who look upon this 
memorable day only as a day of pleasure. 

Those who have gone before us and who 
now rest in sacred ground only hoped for 
a peace based on individual liberty and 
respect for human rights. 

Veterans, because of their numbers and 
influence in community life, are in the best 
position to make sure these goals are 
achieved. The living veterans and their 
affiliated groups will never forget their dead 
and will always pay tribute to them on the 
day set aside in their memory. 

Their example is one worthy to be fol- 
lowed by more of our citizens who, in their 
joy of present living, forget those who have 
made such a life possible in this great land 
of ours. Pro patria mori—it is good and 
befitting to die for one’s country. This 
should be the thought uppermost in the 
aoas of all Americans on May 30—Memorial 

y. 
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Senator Joseph R. McCarthy—Right or 
Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN . 


4 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 19 issue of Our Sunday Visitor, the 
Reverend Richard Ginder wrote an edi- 
torial on the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy which is as follows: 


RIGHT OR Wronc—Senator JOSEPH R. 
McCarTHY, R. L P, 


In the obituaries about the late Senator 
McCarthy, there was much talk about his 
leap from relative obscurity into the head- 
lines, about what a power he was in this 
country until his censure by the Senate, 

The peculiar fact is that the power and 
stature of Senator McCarthy were built up 
by his enemies, by the very publicity in- 
tended to destroy him. For a year or two, 
every time you picked up a magazine of a 
newspaper you had McCarthy's picture 
beaming out at you, accompanied by a 
rabid, hate-slanted article describing the 
Senator's most recent activities. The daily 
press scemed to have become quite unbal- 
anced on the subject, the result being that 
their writings were spoiled by all the vices 
they attributed to McCarthy and thus they 
only succeeded in discrediting themselves 
rather than him. 

A friend once asked how it is that the 
daily press is so unanimous in taking a clear- 
ly predictable view on any given point. “It 
seems controlled,” he said, “as by one su- 
preme boss, who sits somewhere dictating 
the line to be followed as each issue arises.” 

The fact is that it takes very few people 
to control the American press. A handful 
of men In key positions with the wire serv- 
ices (UP, AP, INS), the Washington reporters 
who hash things out together over their 
bourbon at the National Press Club, and 
perhaps the editorial writers on the New 
York Times and the Herald-Tribune, The 
rest of the press throughout the country 
takes its cue from them. 

Then, alas, once it has been decided in 
the Press Club bar that any certain indt- 
vidual is a dirty so-and-so, he's had it. He's 
through. He couldn't redeem himself even 
if he joined the Trappists. 

Of the people who read newspapers, it 
seems to me that there are three types: the 
critical and articulate readers—the clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, professors, etc., who 
are informed students of public affairs and 
subscribe to several journals of opinion., 
These will often differ from a printed opin- 
jon, denounce it among their friends, and 
write an occasional letter to the editor, 

But too many millions, unfortunately, 
allow themselyes to be led around by the 
nose, They believe everything they read in 
the papers and it never occurs to them to 
challenge a slanted writeup, to ask for proof, 
to evaluate adjectives and adverbs. 

(Compare: “Flabby Senator Nobody 
lounged laxily across the desk, idly picking 
his nose.” 

“Hale and hearty, a picture of vigorous 
optimism, Senator Nobody relaxed at his 
desk, stroking his nose in a gesture of mo- 
mentary reflecting.“) 

Such reportorial skulduggery is swallowed 
whole by millions of the uncritical. For in- 
stance, one of the most amazing phenomena 
of the last campaign was the overnight 
acceptance of the liberal canard that Nixon 
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was somehow—not just the less desirable 
of the two candidates for the Vice Presi- 
dency, but that he was somehow immoral, 
untruthful, perfidious, someone who really 
ought to be behind bars: “Tricky Dick.” 

Whenever I heard that expression used, I 
made it a practice to ask, “Why? What has 
he done? What's wrong with him?” 

It was pathetic in practically every in- 
stance (cab drivers, filling-station attend- 
ants, waitresses, etc.) to see the jaw drop and 
the baffled look creep over the face. Then 
the stammering and, finally, something 
inane: “I dunno. Seems like you always 
hear Trick Dick.“ Nobody likes him. 
‘Tricky Dick.“ That's all you hear. 
no. . ù er 

Those are the uncritical millions who are 
manipulated by the press. They think and 
talk as they are told—though they sometimes 
have a nasty way of voting against Instruc- 
tions and so the press is occasionally sur- 
prised by the election returns. 

Finally, there are the millions of good peo- 
Ple not gifted with a talent for expression. 
They read their daily paper and they think 
their own thoughts. In the bull session at 
work, they let the glib fellows do all the 
talking, because they themselves don't have 
the gift of the gab. But they do form their 
Own opinions, and they pray for their friends 
in public affairs, and they vote. 

Senator McCarthy was destroyed by his 
Own integrity. He was advised again and 
again to lay off the Army. But he was stub- 
born and he kept pressing the question “Who 
Promoted Peress?” even when he saw that he 
Was embarrassing that whole branch of the 
Service, 

Now in this country, the Army is always 
right. It never makes a mistake. It can- 
not be allowed to lose face. Especially when 
there is a general in the White House. In 
a Conflict between anyone and the Army, it is 
not hard to predict whose side the President 
Would take. . Š 

Thus, McCarthy had the choice of letting 
Up or being broken. He would not let up. 

But such was the man’s integrity and per- 
Sistence that when the principal of that case 
came up recently for a promotion in the 
Army, the others treated his difficulties with 
oa Senate committee as so much cold cot - 
de. ancient history—although they were 
careful not to say that he perjured himself, 
tne, admitted that the officer had been less 

an candid, that he had not told the truth. 

nator McCarthy could not forget the man's 
mittee cooperation with a senatorial com- 
al and so, out of the whole Senate, he 

We voted against the promotion. 
cry 8g the days when the pack was in full 
A him, the shibboleth was “I like 
methode, 5 doing but I don't like his 
methods As far as this writer could see, his 
ana were exactly those used by every 
en Senate investigator over the years, 
Beck by Senator McCretian against Dave 
ee Just recently: McCarthy asked. ques- 
Neg Pointed questions. 

N in those days I wrote to 
of the gton and asked for some transcripts 
on my d - They made a 2-foot stack 

ped esk. Then I sat down and did my 
didaa Ork. I read through that stack and 
— a the conclusion that there was 

Aktes ‘rons with McCarthy's methods. 
Tibera that, whenever I would hear a 

sounding off about McCarthy I would 


as) s 

8 ve you read the transcripts of the 
N “I don't 
heard Lin, L. Saw Ed Murrow’s show“. 
cago him on the radio"—"“I read his Chi- 
I did not 

homewor! 


I dun- 


talk”"—but (and this is God's truth). 
find one Liberal who had done his 


T have a friend who is a lawyer and who 
Li 5 of writing to Catholic 
ered ch putting precisely that question 
tically ati ve you read the record? Prac- 

of them answered him, and you 
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should read those letters—all the fumbling, 
hemming-and-hawing, excuses and apologies, 
all adding up to the preposterous idea that 
you really don’t have to study the sources 
before making up your mind. His friends 
have often urged that lawyer to publish all 
that correspondence, but he is too charit- 
able. 

There are many who think that Senator 
McCarthy's religion and nationality were 
against him. This is undoubtedly true. 
When you think of the influence he enjoyed 
back in 1953 and 1954—how he secured the 
defeat of Maryland’s Senator Tydings and 
was even mentioned for the Presidency. (L 
doubt that he would have run, but at the 
time it looked as though his large popular 
following would have given him some bar- 
gaining power at the convention and, who 
knows? Perhaps a Cabinet post in the new 
administration. 

All this must have struck terror in the 
hearts of the bigots and the ignorant. They 
were unquestionably among those who hated 

There were the snobs, too. If only the 
Senator could have been lean and elegant, 
a graduate of some ivy-league school, with 
a fine old Anglo-Saxon name instead of that 
hopelessly Irish “McCarthy.” Why. it prac- 
tically reeked of peat smoke and Roman 
Catholicism. Perish the thought. Perish 
the man. 

Viewed in retrospect, Senator McCarthy’s 
only fault was patriotism—his only vice, 
hatred of communism. May God have 
mercy on his soul—Father Richard Ginder. 


Let’s Have Some Action on the 
Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious 
that several matters of importance to 
my district have been so far withheld 
from action by the 85th Congress. One 
of them is the revision of the immigra- 
tion quotas. I believe the following edi- 
torial, from the Hartford Courant, dated 
May 8, 1957, covers the subject quite 
well: 

LET'S Have SOME ACTION ON THE IMMIGRATION 
Law 


The visit of Italian Ambassador Manlio 
Brosio to Connecticut has spotlighted again 
the unfair and shortsighted provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. Signor 
Brosio spoke to the general assembly the day 
before the last shipload of some 1,042 refu- 
gees admitted under emergency regulations 
sailed past the Statue of Liberty into New 
York Harbor. The coincidence was not 
planned, for the Ambassador was more con- 
cerned with a continuing injustice—the ef- 
fect of the national-origins quota system 
on immigration from Italy and other south 
European and Mediterranean countries. 

He did not consider it as a political matter, 
of course, Italy’s concern is her own prob- 
lems, including a million and a half unem- 
ployed. But the nations that face the dis- 
crimination written into the immigration 
law are sensitive to it. And anyone who 
examines the provisions learns quickly that 
the law needs change. So President Eisen- 
hower recommended in January, as he has 
in the past, that the law be corrected. He 
wants the present allowable annual intake 
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of immigrants to be doubled—the economy 
can easily -absorb that number—and he 
wants changes so that unused quotas can be 
shifted. Regrettably, it looks as if congres- 
sional roadblocks, including the formidable 
Francis E. WaLTer, Democratic House chair- 
man of the legislative committee that has the 
Proposals, are as strong as ever. 

About two-thirds of the people of Connect- 
icut stem from forebears who came 100 years 
ago or less from eyery section of the world. 
This State is conscious of the tremendous 
contributions they have made to our econ- 
omy, to our culture. Today, when the State 
is in the grip of a tight labor market, it could 
use help, particularly skilled help. But it is 
denied skilled men from abroad by the Mc- 
Carran-Walter act. 

Why should the national-origins quota 
system be changed? Put aside the sugges- 
tion that it is demeaning because it spreads 
the smell of racial theory. Note instead how 
senseless it is when we have a bulk quota of 
154,000, of which some 60,000 numbers each 
year expire unused. Why aren't they used? 
Because they are reserved for West European 
countries where people are relatively content 
and don't want to emigrate. Elsewhere 
thousands clamor for a chance to come to 
this country. But they are blocked by the 
tiny quotas. 

The episode of the Hungarian refugees who 
have become entangled in the hard-set im- 
migration policy is a stain on the American 
tradition. Thousands of Hungarian freedom 
fighters remain trapped in European camps, 
without much hope or promise. We have 
still to regularize the status of almost 25,000 
Hungarians who were admitted. But these 
are fresh issues, still strong in popular sup- 
port, We need, also, an awakening to the 
basically wrong national-origins system, and 
to the delaying tactics of Congressman WAL 
rer. Pierce J, Gerety, former deputy adminis- 
trator of the refugee program, recently 
warned here that American good will is being 
dissipated. The Italian immigration issue, 
fixed in circumstances that few Americans 
care to recall, is only one in which prompt 
and forthright correction is needed. 


United States Armed Forces—A Power 
for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


“OF MASSACHUSETTS X 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my speech for the Armed 
Forces Day on May 18, 1957, which was 
carried over several Boston radio sta- 
tions. 

UNITED STATES ARMED Forces—A POWER 

FoR PEACE 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, Saturady, May 18, is Armed Forces Day. 

It marks the elghth annual observance of 
the day that we set aside to salute our fellow 
Americans who are serving in the Armed 
Forces. 

They in turn, at their duty stations 
throughout the world, will emphasize our 
country’s power for peace, during the pe- 
riod from May 12 through May 19. 

On Sunday, May 12, your attention was 
called to the religious aspect of our Nation’s 
20th century crusade for international un- 
derstanding and peace. 
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Saturday, May 18, will be devoted to pub- 
lic displays and demonstrations by the 
Armed Forces. 

Sunday, May 19, the power for peace 
theme will highlight the fact that our ca- 
pacity to defend freedom gives us the oppor- 
tunity to work for that day when it will be 
impossible for any nation to employ aggres- 
sion as an instrument of national policy. 

As civilians, it is incumbent upon us to 
honor the full significance of Armed Forces 
Day. To realize that as Europe declines in 
prestige and power, we have thrust upon us 
a graver and more weighty responsibility. 
This responsibility is both moral and mili- 
tary, and the two are sides of a single shield, 
which is America’s power for peace. 

Our Armed Forces will be the hosts—and 
you, the guests—on Armed Forces Day. 

Millions of men, women, and children will 
attend open house programs at our posts, 
bases, and units all over the world. They 
will be entertained by service bands, and 
thrilled by precision parades. They will 
view some of the latest weapons we have 
developed for defense. They will learn how 
the Armed Forces operate—on land, sea, and 
in the air. 

During the ages of sail and steam, with 
two broad oceans to isolate us from con- 
flicts elsewhere, we only maintained token 
military forces. With the world wars of this 
century, our allies bore the brunt of the 
fighting until we could raise, train, and equip 
enough miiltary strength to turn the tide of 
battle. 

In this age of atomic bombs and guided 
missiles, however, we shall not be given any 
time to make up for lack of pre; ess. 

Until the Communists abandon their fa- 
natical ambition to enslave the world, we 
must have the retaliatory force to strike 
back hard, should they mount a massive 
and surprise attack against our homeland. 

It is no secret that the Commnuists could 
cripple us in the first few minutes of an 
attack if our guard is down. Unopposed, 
rap dirt ceca cachet eh a Sac 

war. 

As Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, has said: The long-range airplane 
coupled with the nuclear bomb has forever 
erased our ability to buy time.” 

As a result, we are maintaining the largest 
peacetime Armed Forces in the history of 
our Nation. 

For this security, the average American 
has to pay hundreds of dollars each year in 
Federal taxes. 

Much as we have to sacrifice for this pur- 
pose * * * we recognize the necessity for it. 

Without it we would invite enslavement 
by the Communists. 

The cost of this insurance policy for peace 
is over $40 billion a year. Ninety percent of 
this is spent on the upkeep of our own Armed 
Forces both in the United States and on 
bases that ring the Communist Empire. The 
other 10 percent is spent for assistance to 
our allles. 

The rulers of Soviet Russia are engaged in 
an all-out effort to become superior to us in 
military power, in their drive to extend Com- 
munist control over the rest of the world, 
They are devoting one-seventh of Russia's 
gross national productive effort to military 
expenditures. They are spending over $500 
million a year for foreign propaganda alone, 

The way in which Russian Communist 
tanks ruthlessly suppressed the heroic strug- 
gle of the Hungarian people to recover their 
independence, is a recent and frightening 
example of the fate that we would suffer, if 
we ever allow the Communists to gain the 
upper hand in military strength. 

5 States military bases gird the globe. 
ey stand ready and alert at the frontiers 
of the free world, all of which is on guard. 
As Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said: 
If we Were relatively feeble in relation to the 
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vast military power by unscrupu- 
lous men, then we would not be the master 
of our own destiny.” 

Thus, we must first be militarily strong if 
we are to gain lasting peace. 

International communism, led by the 
rulers of Soviet Russia, respects only power, 
To deal with the Soviets successfully, we 
must first possess power they will respect. 
Having such power, we are than in a position 
to negotiate with them on other issues and 
strive for measures that will ultimately 
change their thinking and their actions. 

Our Armed Forces possesses this deterrent 
power. 

Our Army today is the largest we have ever 
maintained in peacetime. It is deployed on 
3 continents, and its representatives are 
stationed in 73 countries. Our soldiers’ pres- 
ence along the iron and bamboo curtains is 
heartening evidence to our allies that we 
share their perils; that we stand ready to 
oppose sion or to preserve the peace, 

Atomic missiles have greatly increased the 
Army's firepower. The Army is constantly 
moving forward in the technological race for 
better weapons and for better organization 
and tactics for atomic warfare. An example 
of modernization is the recently reactivated 
101st Airborne Division, whose new organ- 
ization makes it completely air transportable. 
Also introduced during the past year were the 
M-56 self-propelled 90-mm gun, the helmet 
radio, and the mechanical mule. 

The Navy, which successfully engineered 
the first nuclear-powered ship, the submarine 
Nautilus, is constructing others of the same 
advanced design. These vessels, armed with 
guided missiles and torpedoes, will be capable 
of sustained high speeds under water, and 
almost indefinite endurance without re- 
fueling. 

Two guided-missile cruisers, the Boston 
and the Canberra, have joined the fleet. The 
heart of the Navy's striking power is the 
modern attack aircraft carrier, since naval 
aviation is the most important offensive ele- 
ment of the Navy, as well as being a most 
necessary defensive element. The aircraft 
carrier Saratoga, sister ship of the Forrestal, 
was commissioned last year, and another, 
the Ranger, was launched, and two more are 
on the way. Our carrier forces are daily 
being strengthened as older planes are re- 
placed by new supersonic fighters and high- 
performance jet medium bombers capable of 
delivering nuclear warheads at a great dis- 
tance. Today, our Sixth and Seventh Fleets 
are standing by in overseas trouble areas, 
ready for any eventuality, adding another 
dimension to our total deterrent power for 
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The Air Force is daily increasing its ef- 
fectiveness. In its nuclear weapons and its 
ability to deliver them thousands of miles 
away, the Strategic Air Command provides 
the principal deterrent to the Communists 
* * > our ability to strike back to the heart- 
land of the enemy. The Tactical Air Com- 
mand, equipped with fighters and light 
bombers, presents a deterrent to local wars 
and provides combat air support for Army 
ground forces. TAC now has nuclear 
weapons aerial refueling, and the growing 
ability to move by air from bases in the 
United States, to bases anywhere in the 
world. The Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, has improved its capacity to destroy 
attacking aircraft. Supersonic interceptors, 
equipped with air-to-air guided missiles, are 
becoming a functional part of our defense 
units. 

As a combat force in readiness, the Marine 
Corps plays a vital role in preserving our 
Nation’s security. The nature of beach as- 
sault has been radically altered by helicop- 


ters, which speed up operations, permit easy 


initial dispersion and then concentration to 
knock out enemy defenses and lay enemy 
coastlines open to helicopterborne assauit 
while our ships are well out at sea. At the 
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Marine Corps Development Center at Quan- 
tico, Va., still more new tactics, equipment, 
and techniques are under study, emphasizing 
speed and flexibility in the use of modern 
weapons, 

The Coast Guard maintains constant watch 
against possible threats of subversion and 
sabotage to ships and waterfront areas. Its 
icebreakers take part in resupply missions to 
Thule Air Force Base in Greenland, and to 
weather stations in the far north. The chain 
of Loran stations, one of the Coast Guard's 
most importent navigational aide systems, 
extends all the way from Greenland to 
Tokyo. This provides valuable assistance to 
transoceanic ships and aircraft. 

Power for peace is based first, then on 
United States military might. It is based, 
secondly, on a system of alliances and coop- 
eration with other free nations. It depends, 
thirdly, on the homefront * * on the 
productive and technological abilities of our 
country, and on the unity of purpose and 
dedication to principle that unite us as a 
people. And, finally, it is inspired by prayer 
and Divine Guidance, to give us the strength 
and the opportunity to secure freedom and 
promote international cooperation. 

Our men and women in uniform inyite you 
to attend their open house p 8 
see the reviews, the equipment, and the in- 
stallatlons. And, in every way possible, to 
honor Armed Forces Day. 

Witness, for yourself the strength of our 
defenses. 

And appreciate the part that you play in 
maintaining the power for peace, which is 
the enlightened policy of the United States, 


The Area Redevelopment Bills Versus 
Foreign-Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as I listened 
to the President of the United States de- 
liver his talk to the American people this 
past Tuesday evening, May 21, I was 
forcefully reminded that there is pres- 
ently pending in the Congress legislation 
the purpose of which is to establish an 
effective program of Federal aid to eco- 
nomically depressed areas within the 
United States where excessive and per- 
sistent unemployment, want and dep- 
rivation still exist. 

Actually, three versions of this pro- 
posed legislation have been introduced 
in the House as exemplified by H. R. 1239 
and 2527, H. R. 6215, and H. R. 1949, 
which I have been privileged to intro- 
duce, These bills might best be identi- 
fied as representing respectively the con- 
servative, the moderate and the liberal 
points of view with respect to a domestic 
rather than a foreign-aid program. 

Briefly, all of these bills would—to a 
more or less generous extent—provide 
for loans and grants by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to economically depressed areas 
of the country which have been officially 
designated “industrial and rural rede- 
velopment areas.” These Federal loans 
and grants would be used to assist such 
areas in the financing of industrial and 
commercial projects, the acquisition of 
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land sites, the construction, rehabilita- 
tion and alteration of industrial plants 
and useful public facilities, the purchase 
of machinery or equipment, and the 
technical advice and planning needed to 
restore the economies of these depressed 
areas. 

In addition the Federal Government 
would also be authorized to provide suit- 
able training and retraining programs, 
and to make weekly subsistence pay- 
ments to the unemployed workers in 
these areas during such training periods. 

Mr. Speaker, let me assure you that 
this legislation is of the utmost import- 
ance to West Virginia—as it is to the 
States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
other regions of the United States where 
hardship, hunger, and dire poverty still 
linger in the shadows of the great overall 
National prosperity. 

I have before me a report to which I 
would respectfully call the attention of 
our colleagues. It is the report “Federal 
Assistance to Labor Surplus Areas” 
Which was prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress at the request of the Chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House. Through it there runs, 
like the recurrent theme in a great sym- 
Phony, the recorded story of West Vir- 

s economic woes and unemploy- 
ment problems. 

Tabulated and analyzed in the report 
are lists of West Virginia’s numerous 
Areas of substantial labor surpluses; her 
17 counties—representing 25.7 percent of 
the State's total population—that are 
among 315. counties nationally, having 

e lowest farm income and levels of 
living; the lack of industrial diversifica- 
tion which causes unemployment; and 
the technological changes and increased 
Productivity in the basic bituminous coal 

industry which has created de- 
Pressed conditions in Kentucky and IIli- 
nois as well as West Virginia. One has 
Only to turn the pages of this report to 
understand why the enactment of an 
area redevelopment bill is so essential to 
€ present and future economic progress 
and prosperity of our State. 
h Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
13 also indicated his support of such 
€gislation. But the bills he favors— 
the so-called administration bills—place 
& limitation of $50 million upon the 
amounts which can be spent for the 
Built e of such legislation, whereas the 
inte Which Senator Douglas and I have 
t Oduced would provide revolving 
ire for loans and grants of up to $225 
nin any 1 year, 

r some time now, I have felt that it 
bakes high time we in West Virginia saw 
great more of the much-vaunted 
bun: nin ot the Nation than a 
felt of beautiful statistics. But I never 
I did aner Strongly on this subject than 
dress te I listened to the President ad- 
ject of e Nation last week on the sub- 
tual rae proposed spending for mu- 
Some of in and foreign aid. Indeed, 
tor € things he said made me feel 
ations moment that he must be talking 
Lowell nton and Wilkes-Barre, or 

Mass., or possibly Ronceverte, 
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Welch, and Williamson, W. Va., instead 
of a foreign land 3,000 miles away across 
a wide expanse of ocean. 

The freedom of nations 


The President said— 
can be menaced not only by guns—but by 
the poverty that communism can exploit. 
You cannot fight poverty with guns, You 
cannot satisfy hunger with deadly ammuni- 
tion, 


And a little later in his speech, talk- 
ing of the burden of poverty borne by the 
people of the 19 nations which have won 
their political independence since World 
War II, he said: 

In these lands no government can justly 
rule or even survive which does not 
offer its people hope of progress * * We 
seek to help these people to help them- 
selves. We cannot export progress and se- 
curity to them. Essentially, they must 
achieve these for themselves. But there are 
practical ways by which we can help * * *. 
Because their inherited poverty leaves these 
people so little for savings * * * they need 
the help of some capital to begin essential 
investment in roads, dams, railroads, utili- 
ties * * the sinews of economic strength. 

Our program of technical cooperation * * * 
will cost $150 million next year— 


He declared. 

Mr. Speaker, I am prompted to agree 
with much that the President had to say 
in this second of his TV talks in de- 
fense of his huge spending proposals for 
the next fiscal year. Much as I desire 
to see substantial cuts in the budget and 
eagerly as I am willing to work for con- 
structive economies in Government 
spending, yet I am forced to recognize 
that the mutual security and foreign aid 
programs are of tremendous importance 
to this Nation. But not more important 
than bread and milk for coal miners’ 
children, good jobs for their fathers, new 
industries and increased business activ- 
ity for economically depressed American 
towns and cities, and bigger markets, 
better roads and higher incomes for 
American farmers. 

Iam not willing to vote nearly $4 bil- 
lion of our taxpayers’ money to 
pay the bills of mutual security abroad 
and nothing to fight the poverty that 
communism can exploit—here at home. 


Ike’s Palace Guard Blasted as 
“Harry Hopkins Spenders” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following com- 
munication: 

WACHOVIA BANK & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HxnnxNT: Don't bother to answer this 

letter, but I do hope you are going to use 
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your tremendous capacities to cut down the 
unparalleled Federal budget. I am enclosing 
a photostatic copy of an article which you 
may have seen. It certainly expresses my 
sentiments, 

If this country is going to continue to 
grow, savings must be left with the people 
which they can invest in new facilities. If 
the Government continues its tremendous 
take from the people, there is nothing left 
for investment. The only way taxes can be 
reduced is to cut materially the Government 
spending which is now inordinate, In my 
opinion the future of this country depends 
on eliminating this spendthrift tendency 
which means a lot of the frills that have 
been put in over the past several years and 
which will continue to grow. The Democrat- 
ic Party has now an unparalleled opportun- 
ity to bring Washington back to sanity, and 
I sincerely hope it will meet the test. 

In my opinion all postal rates ought to be 
increased, and certainly the third-class 
rates. At my house almost every day comes 
a half bushel of third-class mail from all 
over the country—practically all of which 
immediately goes into the wastebasket. 
Certainly those who are using this facility 
indiscriminately and making a nuisance of 
themselves would eliminate a substantial 
part of this activity, to the benefit of all. 

Cordially yours, 
Ronrnr M. Hanes. 


IKE S Patace Guarp BLASTED as “HARRY 
HOPKINS SPENDERS” 

SCRANTON, April 24.—Confiscatory taxes re- 
sulting from high Government budgets 
threaten to destroy initiative and replace 
America's free enterprise system with state 
socialism, “a blood brother of communism,” 
George E. Stringfellow, senior vice president 
of Thomas A. Edison Industries, division of 
the McGraw Edison Co., warned today. 

He told the Scanton Kiwanis Club the ever 
increasing spending by all levels of Govern- 
ment is pushing taxes to levels advocated 
by Karl Marx and Nicolai Lenin. 

Marx, the founded of communism, said 
that taxation would be “the surest way to 
destroy the capitalistic system” and Lenin, 
communism's patron saint, hoped to “force 
America to spend her way to destruction,” 
Mr. Stringfellow pointed out. 

He charged that President Eisenhower has 
done a “right about face” on the subject of 
Government spending. The change was 
“probably brought about by the President's 
palace guard, who, for the most part enter- 
tain the Harry Hopkins philosophy of spend 
and spend and elect and elect,” he asserted. 

“Eisenhower proposes to spend in one 
peacetime year as much as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt spent in 9 peacetime years,” Mr. String- 
fellow noted. “It must be apparent to any- 
one who has studied the record that the 
difference between the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal and modern Republicanism is one of 
degree—the latter being more expensive than 
the other two.” 

He praised the proposal by Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia, to cut the 
proposed $72 billion Federal budget by $6.5 
billion. . 

Even with such a cut the budget for the 
coming fiscal year would be $5.5 billion more 
than “Candidate Eisenhower recommended 
in 1952," Mr. Stringfellow pointed out. 

“If you want to reduce the cost of Gov- 
ernment, you can do it by telling your Con- 
gressmen and Senators that they must cut 
the cost of Government or you will remove 
them from the Government payroll at the 
next election. 

“The Government will be as efficient as 
we demand and as wasteful as we permit, 
The time has arrived when we taxpayers, 
if we are to preserve our way of life, must 
speak out.“ ‘ 
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Declaration Against Japan’s Scheme for 
Reoccupation of the Ryukyus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor», I wish to 
insert the following letter, dated April 
20, 1957, from a Mr. Tsai Chang, chair- 
man of the Ryukyus Independence So- 
ciety, and the enclosed Declaration 
Against Japan’s Scheme for Reoccupa- 
tion of the Ryukyus: 

RYUKYUS INDEPENDENCE SOCIETY, 
Chungcheng District, Keelung, 
Free China, April 20, 1957. 

Sm: I hereby take the liberty of writing 
you on behalf of the free Ryukyuans and 
this society in connection with the future of 
the Ryukyus. 

Since we Ryukyuans shook off the yoke of 
the Japanese colonialism after V-J Day, we 
have been given an opportunity for self- 
government and independence, for which we 
are deeply grateful. In order to lead the 
Ryukyus to an independent state with 
healthy economy, we, with the exception of 
some Communists, sincerely hope that the 
United States will continue to stay and take 
charge of the administration in the Ryukyus. 

to newspapers, however, the 
United States is planning to turn back the 
Ryukyus to Japan as a gift. It is also re- 
ported that Japanese Premier Kishi will 
probably attempt to obtain a written guar- 
anty from the United States Government 
while on a visit to the United States in the 
near future, that the United States give the 
Ryukyus back to Japan as soon as the former 
deem it not necessary to keep the Ryukyus 
as a military base. We were rather surprised 
at the news. 

Frankly speaking, we are deadly against 
the return of the Ryukyus to Japan. We 
desiro the reconstruction of the Ryukyus in- 


stead of being enslaved again by the Jap- . 


anese. For the future of the Ryukyus, we 
hate to have our hope frustrated. 

On behalf of Ryukyuan patriots, I sin- 
cerely hope that you will help us attain our 
wish for independence, and I will reiterate 
that we Ryukyuans are desperately against 
Japan's reoccupation of our soil. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tsar CHANG, 
Chairman of Ryukyus 
Independence Society. 


DECLARATION AGAINST JAPAN'S SCHEME FOR 
REOCCUPATION OF THE RYUKYUS 


Under the ever-advancing aggressive colon- 
allem of Japan toward the Ryukyus since 
Japan's reoccupation of the Amami Islands, 
northern territory of the Ryukyus, on De- 
cember 26, 1953, we hereby solemly declare 
to the free world that we are fully deter- 
mined to fight for our political independ- 
ence, and against Japan's new colonialism 
and attempted reoccupation of the whole 
Ryukyus. . 

In order to justify our determination for 
aie cause, and rebut some distorted opin- 
came would like to clarify the following 

1. The 2,000-year-old historical facts of 
the Ryukyus are true enough to overthrow 
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ancestral similarity has rather proved the 
introduction of Chinese culture into these 
two countries instead of blood relations, 
It is well-known among historians of Orien- 
tal civilization that the “Chung Shan Shih 
Chien,” written by Hsiang Hsiang-hsien, a 
Ryukyuan, some 300 years ago is nothing 
more than a fabricated pro-Japanese history. 

2. It is clearly recorded in Ryukyuan his- 
tory that Japan’s first invasion of the islands 
in 1609 brought to the Ryukyuans inhuman 
policies such as imposition of heavy taxes, 
enslavery of sugar-industry workers, monop- 
oly of foreign trade, and extermination of 
our-racial consciousness. The bloody rule 
continued until 1873. 

3. Japan's second invasion which even- 
tually established her reign over the Ryukyus 
from 1874 to 1945 was characterized by a 
colonial policy with such steps as arrest of 
pro-Chinese elements, pressing movements 
of “Japanizing” the Ryukyuans, overtaxa- 
tion, discriminatory treatment in both mili- 
tary and civil services, and monopoly of the 
administration and commerce on the islands. 
Historically the so-called close friendship 
between the Ryukyus and Japan was that 
between the exploited and the exploiter. 

4. After VJ-Day, the United Nations 
promised to let the Ryukyuans have an op- 
portunity to govern themselves with the 
future status of the Ryukyus prescribed in 
article 3 of the San Francisco Peace Treaty. 
Since that treaty came into force, the Ryu- 
kyuans have been free from the yoke of 
Japan. However, Japan is still obsessed by 
colonialism, and has tried to justify her 
ambitious attempt toward the Ryukyus with 
newly invented expressions such as “the 
unprecedented anomalous existence of the 
Ryukyus’ status“ and “residual sovereignty.“ 

5. The Ryukyus was not originally owned 
by Japan, nor a piece of land ceded to Ja- 
pan after a losing battle. It is by all means 
a racial unit which is entitled to political 
independence when the time is ripe. Hence, 
article 78 of the United Nations Charter, 
on which the United States has based her 
view of trusteeship for the Ryukyus, is in 
no way inconsistent with the trusteeship 
system of the United Nations upon which 
it is incumbent to help gradually develop 
self-government and independence. 

6. In spite of Japan's claim that her 
residual sovereignty over the Ryukyus has 
been verbally recognized by Britain and 
the United States, it is not provided in the 
Peace Treaty. Hence, it cannot be inter- 
preted analogically that all participating 
countries have agreed upon it. According 
to authoritative views of the world, the 
sovereignty of the Ryukyus should rest in 
the hands of the Ryukyuans only. If the 
residual sovereignty which is in fact used 
as a cover by Japan to conceal here colonial 
policy were recognized, it would also be 
applicable to Talwan, Korea, and Manchuria. 
If such an idea is accepted, we can sce no 
ground in international law. 

7. It may have been out of what Japan 
calls national sentiment that Japan has 
been attempting to have the status of ter- 
ritories once held by her decided by the 
United Nations, but the Ryukyus is not in 
such a weak position to thus surrender it- 
self. A proper way to purify that distorted 
national sentiment would be to replace 
immediately Japan's southern Maison office 
in the Ryukyus with a consulate and resume 
normal diplomatic relations between the 
Ryukyus and Japan and recognize the politi- 
cal independence of the Ryukyus. 

8. The Ryukyuans today are not what 
they used to be. The return of the Ryukyus 
to Japan is nothing but a revised version 
of the initial stage of Japan's southward 
advance policy which took form some 70 
years ago. Japanese colonialists are battling 
against the strong current of moral support 
from all of the free nations in Asia which 
is in favor of the self-government and in- 
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dependence of the Ryukyus. Aside from the 
Japanese colonialists, only the Japanese 
Communists are supporting Japan's inyasion 
of the islands, 

9. Japan not only has no right to oppose 
Ryukyuan independence, but has the re- 
sponsibility to contribute to its recovery. 
The reappearance of Japan's colonial rule 
over the Ryukyus will give rise to disturb- 
ances in Asia rather than to the establish- 
ment of peace. From the point of view of 
world politics, Japan's advance into the 
center of the Western Pacific will most 
probably break the balance of power in 
East, North, and South Asia. Further at- 
tempts by Japanese interests to reestablish 
themselves in the Ryukyus will serve only 
as a threat to stability in the Western 
Pacific and encourage international com- 
munism's aims, 

10. Our history shows that the Ryukyuans 
are peace-loving, and, as a natural result, 
the Ryukus will permanently maintain 
neutrality in politics. The United Nations 
should protect the Ryukyus’ neutrality and 
special status as a buffer zone, 

(11) All the Ryukyuans were greatly 
shocked by the statement made by the United 
States Government on last February 8 on the 
future status of the Ryukyus, which declared 
that the Ryukyus would be turned back to 
the imperialist rule of Japan. Free nations 
in Asia, especially the Republic of China and 
the Republic of Korea, as well as Ryukyuan 
patriots have all adversely criticized the 
authoritarian United States policy which 
disregards the will of the Ryukyuan people. 
First, the United States arbitrarily turned 
over the Amami Islands to Japan on Decem- 
ber 26, 1953, as a “Christmas gift,” and now 
it seems that the United States Government 
will again ignore the earnest desire of the 
Ryukyuans for self-government and inde- 
pendence. The Ryukyuans will never recog- 
nize such political “transactions.” The 
Ryuyukans will not have their sovereignty 
infringed upon by any one-sided Nippon- 
American agreement. The Ryukyuans will 
never sacrifice themselves for another “gift” 
policy. We hereby declare that the Ryu- 
kyuans will have the sacred right to demand 
independence at their own will. 

The ultimate end of trusteeship prescribed 
in the United Nations Charter is to promote 
the welfare and build up an independent po- 
litical status for the residents of the areas 
placed under trustceship. This end should 
be realized specially by the Ryukyuans which 
did not originally belong to Japan and 1s 
just as entitled to be independent as other 
areas ceded from enemy countries after 
World War II. However, the United Statcs 
has not yet taken any effective measures to 
meet the desire of the Ryukyuans for polit- 
ical independence. More strange is that the 
United States Government seems to have 
openly recognized the “residual sovereignty 
of Japan. 

From historical relations, the Republic of 
China should have more claim on the Ryu- 
kyus than Japan, but she has always treated 
the Ryukyuans in a friendly way. The fate 
of the Ryukyus should therefore be decided 
by the United Nations, and it is against the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter that the 
United States should voluntarily give up the 
Ryukyus and turn it over to Japan, We are 
confident that international justice will 
brighten the future of the Ryukyus more 
effectively than the United States dollar 
policy. 

We wish we could have our own diplomacy: 
We wish we could be given independent civil 
rights in the true sense of the term. We 
emphatically declare that any reactionsty 
influence that hinders us in our feve 
desire will be an enemy to international 
justice, and that the great mission of oUt 
independence movement will be to thwart 
such reactionary influence, 
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Resolutions Passed by the Board of 
Directors of the Illinois Federation of 
Republican Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include two resolutions 
Passed by the board of directors of 
the Illinois Federation of Republican 
Women. 

The first resolution covers the subject 
of the many amendments that have been 
Offered to the Walter-McCarran Act. 

The second resolution is significant in 
that it reflects the sentiments of the 
Many fine and conscientious members 
of the Illinois Federation of Republican 
Women with regard to curtailing Federal 
spending. 

I respectfully submit that the mem- 
bers of this federation are those who 

ve devoted their time and energy over 
he years to preserve our party and the 

Undamental principles of Republican- 
and the American way of life in 
Which they deeply believe. 
The resolutions follow: 
RESOLUTION No. 1 
co Pereas there are now. pending in the 
ea, oreas of the United States literally doz- 
Fin 2 amendments to the Walter-McCar- 
ct; and 
reas this act in its present form was 
the result of 41% years of study and has been 
effect only since 1952; and 
* a this act received sufficient votes 
clare Congress to override President Tru- 
8 veto; and 
Acnhereas the Committee on Un-American 
Vities recently disclosed that the Com- 
tions f Party has created over 180 organiza- 
pi 


Rep solved, That the Ilinois Federation of 
meet! nean Women in session at the spring 
ine of May 8, 1957, go on record as sup- 
ale the Walter-McCarran Act and oppos- 
R amendments to it; 
Iutier weck further, That a copy of this reso- 
55 be sent to Senator Evexerr M. DRK- 
nd to all Republican Congressmen. 


Rrsol vrtom No. 2 : 
Hoan 8 the Illinois Federation of Repub- 
Tuary omen, at its board meeting on Feb- 
nung 14, 1957, in Chicago, urged all our 
ener. Republican Congressmen to use their 
b — and influence to cut the Federal 
men dationsticulariz in Une with the recom- 

ons 5 the Hoover Commissions; and 
Eres all our Illinois Republican Con- 
and bye have worked both on committees 
b 


roll 
get: Peas) votes to reduce the Federal 


reas many of our Tilinols Republican 


Con 
favor af 10m. have declared themselves in 
oni acs eon cuts in the foreign-aid pro- 
Voted for dul Of them have, on rolicall votes, 
Ment of 4 in the budget ot the Depart- 
Resolve 1. Education, and Welfare; 
Republican That the Illinois Federation of 
to our mike Women expresses its gratitude 
their s {nols Republican Congressmen for 
Peclal efforts to reduce the Federal 
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budget and thereby maintain the Republican 
tradition of economy in Government; and 

Resolved further, That the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Republican Women again urges our 
Illinois congressional delegation to give 
strong support to the several bills introduced 
to implement the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations; and 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to Senator Everett M. Dirk- 
sen and to all Illinois Republican Congress- 
men. 


Legislative Branch Appropriation Bill, 
1958 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
the roll was called on recommital and 
on final passage of the legislative branch 
appropriation bill, I was not recorded. 
I was unavoidably detained on official 
business with another Government 
agency. Had I been present, I would 
have voted against recommittal and for 
final passage. 

At the time of the markup of this bill 
by the full Appropriations Committee, 
I made my views known to my colleagues 
on the committee. Yesterday, in the 
Committee of the Whole, I voted against 
the amendment to strike out funds for 
the construction of an additional House 
Office Building. I did so because I rec- 
ognize the dire need for additional space 
for committees, committee chairmen, 
and committee staffs. Committee work 
is perhaps the most important function 
of the Members of this House. Without 
adequate facilities, this function suffers. 
It would not be economically wise to 
defer this program. Some $15 million 
has already been spent and it would be 
poor judgment to cut it off now. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I do find fault 
and said so in committee with one part 
of this program. And that is the pro- 
vision for alterations to the Old and New 
House Office Buildings. This entails the 
possible spending as reported in the 
hearings of some $18.5 million. I am 
pleased to note that this bill does not 
carry any money for fiscal year 1958 for 
remodeling of these buildings. There 
ought to be another long, careful, and 
hard look taken with respect to this par- 
ticular part of the program. Altera- 
tions are to be made so as to provide 
three-room suites for all Members. The 
vast majority of Members need a three- 
room suite as much as they need another 
hole in their heads. Present facilities 
are entirely adequate to take care of the 
Members except with reference to com- 
mittee chairmen. The committee chair- 
men, as I understand it, will get their 
needed space in the additional House 
Office Building. There is absolutely no 
justification for any alterations to the 
present House Office Buildings. I hope 
the House Office Building Commission 
will come to that same conclusion and 
will not recommend or approve this 
phase of the program. 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Ordina- 
tion of the Reverend Father Victor A. 
Simkonis, of Luzerne, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following part of the 
program held on Sunday, May 19, 1957, 
on the occasion of the silver jubilee ban- 


guet held in honor of Father Victor A. 


Simkonis, pastor, St. Ann’s Lithuanian 
Parish, Luzerne, Pa.: 


Tue Lire or A Priest 


(By Reverend Father Jean Baptiste Lacor- 
diare, O. P.) 


“To live in the midst of the world without 

wishing its pleasures; 

To be a member of each family, yet belong- 
ing to none; to share all sufferings; 

To penetrate all secrets; to heal all wounds; 
to go from men to God and offer Him 
their prayers; to return from God to 
men to bring pardon and hope; 

To have a heart of fire for charity and a 
heart of bronze for chastity; 

To teach and to pardon, console and bless 
always, My God what a life. 

And it is yours, O Priest of Jesus Christ.” 

“COME FOLLOW ME” 

Some time ago, a theologian was greatly 
puzzled on reading the following text; “And 
he shall sit refining and cleansing the silver. 
And he shall purify the sons of Levi, and he 
shall refine them as gold and silver.“ (Mala- 
chias 3:3). It seems he was especially curi- 
ous about the words sit refining. y 
he went to a silversmith and asked him to 
describe the process of refining and cleansing 
silver. In answer the old silversmith said 
that the words were used correctly. The sil- 
versmith actually sat before the crucible of 
moulten silver, patiently watching for im- 
purities that rose constantly to the surface. 
It was a long and laborious process. Then 
with a feather or some other light instru- 
ment he carefully brushed off these impur- 
ities as they appeared on the surface. This 

he kept up until at length he be- 
held his own image clearly reflected in the 
silver. It was only then that the silver was 
properly refined and purified. 

For 25 years the Divine Silversmith, Jesus 
Christ sat, as it were, before the crucible of 
the soul of Father Simkonis, and painstak- 
ingly throughout the long years of study and 
preparation for the priesthood and during 
the long days and nights of toil for the Lord 
as a priest, brushed off the imperfections 
that rose to the surface, until today He sees 
more and more clearly His own image in the 
image of one of His priests on this His silver 
jubilee. 

The story is told of a beloved and gentle 
man, so old that most of his friends were 
dead, who had laid for each of them in his 
garden path a flagstone with the name in- 
scribed. He was accustomed to walk this 
path each day and lovingly recall each of 
them, friend for stone and stone for friend. 

In the garden of his priestly life, at the 
death of each year, Father Simkonis has laid 
down a flagstone upon which have been 
idelibly chiseled all the good works, the sac- 
rifices, disappointments, the joys and sor- 
rows that came with each year. On this 
happy day he can proudly say that he has 
laid down 25 flagstones and today in spirit 
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he treads lightly on each and lovingly re- 
calls the scenes they represent. 

On the first flagstones are inscribed his 
scholastic achievements in the public school 
of Sugar Notch, St. Mary's High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mount St. Mary's College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. With a surge of joy and 
gratitude in his heart he calls to memory 
the great grace of vocation God had con- 
ferred upon him when He gently invited him 
to leave all and follow Him. 

In the long climb up the years of study 
and preparation for the priesthood at St. 
Vincent’s Seminary, Latrobe, Pa., there were 
many days and nights of serious application, 
prayer, and struggle. Coloring them all was 
the overpowering incentive that if in God's 
Providence he might be privileged to raise 
his hand in absolution over some wayward 
sinner, and by that absolution restore one 
more sinner to the grace and friendship of 
God, if he could save just one soul, no matter 
what the cost, it would be a splendid spend- 
ing. 
4 long last, the consuming desire to stand 
one day before the altar of God and offer 
the body and blood of Christ for the salva- 
tion of men found its joyful culmination on 
May 21, 1932, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Scran- 
ton, Pa., when His Excellency the Most Rev- 
erend Thomas C. OReilly ordained him a 
priest of God. The long-coveted goal has 
been finally achieved! ‘Today our jubilarian 
gazes with awe and gratitude at the flagstone 
on which is inscribed forever: “Ordained a 
priest of God.” 

In his studies as a young theologian in the 
seminary it was vividly brought home to 
Father Simkonis that the priest it is who 
welcomes us into Christ's church, pours the 
saving waters of baptism upon us and by 
virtue of the sacrament cleanses us of orig- 
inal sin and makes us members of the mysti- 
cal body of Christ and heirs of Heaven; the 
priest it is who restores us to the friendship 
of God when we defile ourselves by sinning: 
the priest it is who breaks for us the bread 
of angels to nourish our souls spiritually to 
withstand the temptations in the battle of 
life; the priest it is who counsels, directs, re- 
proaches or soothes us in matters pertaining 
to our consciences and for eternity; the 
priest it is who blesses the ring and wit- 
nesses the marriage vows that make us one 
in the sacred bonds of matrimony; the priest 
it is who brings us viaticum for the long 
journey beyond. He it is who closes our eyes 
and annoints our senses in extreme unc- 
tion. Finally, it is the priest who offers the 
unbloody sacrifice of the mass for our souls, 
blesses our bodies, and lays us away to await 
the resurrection on the last day. 

The next flagstone in the garden of our 
Jubilarian’s life has inscribed on it: Cu- 
rate—St. Casimirs, Pittston, Pa.” and brings 
back to Father Simkonis the fond memory 
of his first assignment as a priest. A deep 
reverence in dispensing the sacraments to 
the people he loved and a youthful enthusi- 
astic spending of himself filled his crowded 
days. 

One step more on the path of memory and 
he is reminded of his appointment as pastor 
of St. Mary's parish, Wanamie, Pa., with the 
welcomed burden of St. Joseph's Mission in 
Hanover, Nanticoke, Pa. For 20 long years 
less 5 months, he faithfully shepherded his 
2 flocks through lean and prosperous years 
alike, For almost 20 years he was tireless in 
his endeavors to improve his parish and 
mission both spiritually and materially. 
During those fruitful years in Wanamie and 
Hanover extensive interior and exterior im- 
provements were completed and the parish 
debt was finally liquidated. For all this he 
has earned, and deservingly so, the love and 
gratitude of his parishioners. His parishion- 
ers cannot forget that many of his accom- 
plishments were directly the result of Father 
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Victor’s contributions from his meager per- 
sonal savings, 

And now our reminiscing Jubilarian 
stands on a freshly laid flagstone on which 
is engraved: “Twenty-five years in the sery- 
ice of God.” In retrospect he fondly recalls 
his new and present appointment, namely, 
pastor of the flock in St. Ann’s parish, Lu- 
gerne, Pa. Here again for almost 4 years he 
plunged into his new work with the same 
zeal and enthusiasm. In a very short time 
he liquidated near $20,000 of an existing 
debt at Saint Ann's. But close to his heart 
was the noble project of buillding a church. 
Feeling Father Victor's sincerity when again 
he surrendered his personal savings by cash- 
ing his bonds and donating $1,000 toward a 
new church building fund, the parishioners 
at St. Ann's generously responded and today 
this fund was swelled to 885.000. Over 
$100,000 in less than 4 years, in a com- 


\ paratively small parish is truly an amazing 


achievement. When one considers htat in 
this short period since his new assignment 
at- St. Ann’s, all of the contributions have 
been voluntary cash donations, without any 
formal solicitations or any pledge campaigns, 
it really is an almost indescribable feat. 
Added to it all, St. Ann's parish has grown 
substantially in size. Surely, it is a fine 
tribute to his unflagging efforts and the love 
and faith of St. Ann’s parishioners for 
Father Victor, reflected by their generosity, 
many sacrifices and their wholehearted co- 
operation in all of his biddings. Debt-free, 
with a substantial building fund on hand. 
The architect is already engaged and plans 
are in the process of being drawn. 

It is not surprising to witness this sincere 
cooperation of the good people of St. Ann's 
parish with Father Simkonis, for in him they 
truly recognize a priest of God who has al- 
ways manifested a tireless zeal, sympathy 
and understanding for the problems of oth- 
ers. His heart ever seeks to embrace all his 
spiritual children. He truly loves his people 
as only a kindly father can love his children, 
He may perhaps not always be called upon 
to participate in their joys and comforts 
when all goes well, but he is always present 
and ready to share their trials and tribu- 
lations. 

And so it is quite fitting, on this the silver 
jubilee of Father Simkonis’ ordination to the 
priesthood, that we rejoice with him in his 
great joy and congratulate him sincerely. 
We who know him as a true and devoted 
friend, know also that his heart and mind 
are filled to overflowing with sentiments of 
deep gratitude to God who has blessed his 
efforts and thanks to all who have so un- 
selfishily labored with him for the greater 
glory of God, 

Without doubt the devoted parishioners 
of St. Ann's will offer their earnest prayers 
that God will spare their beloved Jubilarian 
for many years to come in order that he may 
be allowed to lay down in the garden of his 
priestly life more and more flagstones upon 
which will be inscribed numberless works 
of love, mercy and justice for God's greater 
glory and the salvation of souls, and further 
pray that the Divine Silversmith may one 
day behold in the crucible of his soul not 
the silver reflection of Himself, as He does 
today, but may on his golden jubilee rejoice 
in a reflection of brilliant gold that will not 
tarnish forever. 

Rev. Fatuer F. A. HuoaL—sS, J. 


A PRAYER FOR PRIESTS 


“Keep them, I pray Thee, dearest Lord, 
keep them, for they are Thine, 
Thine Thy priests whose lives burn out 
before Thy consecrated shrine. 
Keep them for they are in the world, though 
from the world apart, 

When earthly pleasures tempt, allure, shelt- 
er them in Thy heart. 

Keep them, and comfort them in hours of 
loneliness and pain, 
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When all their life of sacrifice for souls 
seems but in vain. 

Keep them, and O remember Lord they have 
no one but Thee, 

Yet they have only human hearts, with 
human frailty. 

Keep them as spotless as the host, that daily 
they caress their every thought and 
word and deed, deign, dearest Lord, to 
bless. Amen.” 
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Budget Study Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very timely article 
which appeared in the Chelsea Record, 
Chelsea, Mass., on May 21, 1957: 


Boupcer STUDY NEEDED 


The tugging and hauling over the admin- 
istration’s Federal budget has aroused great 
passions, both political and economic, Most 
of those intimately involved in the contro- 
versy have become so absorbed in advancing 
their points of view that they have lost all 
perspective. 

It is not likely that the budget picture 
will be brought back into perspective at this 
Session of Congress. Various items will be 
cut and restored; compromises will even- 
tually be reached; a budget of sorts will be 
approved, Then it will be possible once 
again to think about the matter in the per- 
spective, and to initiate basic reforms. That 
should be done without delay. 


Government spending is rising so fast that 
It tends to absorb the increased revenues 
that result from our economic expansion. 
The Committee for Economic Development 
recently called authoritative attention to this 
fact and said that perhaps it was the must 
pressing domestic problem that confronts 
the Nation. The CED is a nonpolitical re- 
search organization whose statements have 
won it wide respect. 

The time has come for a solid, long-range 
study of the whole matter. Such a study 
would not affect the present budget, on 
which Congress must shortly complete tts 
work. This does not mean that cuts in the 
present budget are impossible. On the con- 
trary, substantial cuts may be made despite 
the President's personal appeal. 
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But the study should consider basic re- 
form; it should involve a thoroughgoing new 
look both at Federal spending policies and 
at the means of raising revenue. We cannot 
afford to drift in Federal tax and budget pol- 
icy. The way to halt the present drift is to 

-redefine public attitudes toward taxes and 
the budget, and to overhaul our system ac- 
cordingly. 


The Myth of Domestic Jurisdiction in the 
Hungarian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from the 
February 1, 1957, issue of the publication 
Free China and Asia, entitled “The Myth 
of Domestic Jurisdiction in the Hun- 
garian Revolution”: 

Tux MYTH or DOMESTIC JURISDICTION IN THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


The recent tragic events in Hungary raise 
u question in international law of whether 
the Hungarian Government can treat the 
mass revolt as a matter of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. She rejected the proposal of Dag 
jold to permit the entry into Hun- 
Bary of U. N. observers and the Secretary 
General to make a fact-finding tour, The 
TeJection of the entry of an alien is certainly 
an internal matter, but the request from the 
85 N. of which Hungary is a member state, 
8 ot its agents with a special mis- 
0 
Satua, seeking world peace is of unique 
Article 2, paragraph 7 of the U. N. Charter 
Provides that nothing contained in the 
85 arter shall authorize the U. N. to inter- 
8 in matters which are essentlally with- 
sit the domestic jurisdiction of any State, or 
A require the members to submit such 
Th ters to settlement under the charter, 
diet nebulous reference to “domestic juris- 
PaA has been a source of constant dis- 
the among diplomatic agents, inasmuch as 
mi extent ot its operation may well deter- 
ad 1 5 gene the U. N. activities. It 
t the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
rene made explicit provision in the wake 
Arti x Government of the League of Nations. 
Aenda oe paragraph 8 of the covenant 
te ete, If the dispute between the parties 
th imed by one of them, and is found by 
© council to arise out of a matter which 
om ternatlonal law is solely within the 
8 jurisdiction of that party, the 
Pca cil shall so report, and shall make no 
the 8 as to its settlement.“ At 
Eav n Francisco conference the sponsoring 
to aments decided to omit the reference 
in nternational law as a yardstick of an 
matter. The charter seems to en- 
ber & wide area of discretion to each mem- 
meen to judge its own cause, yet in con- 
politke oo charter, it is inconceivable how 
in expediency can replace the rule of 
ar national law. Technically, as Mr. Fen- 
not Puts it, interpretation of a treaty can- 
— counter to its manifest object. To 
a theo otherwise would subject the U. N. 
feat 8 of the individual state and de- 
zation „ for which the organi- 


The foregoing ra 
re ia sapik 3 is reinforced by 
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1. The clause of domestic jurisdiction in 
the charter is subject to the proviso that this 
principle shall not prejudice the application 
of enforcement measures, which involve com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic 
relations of rail, sea, alr, postal, telegraphic, 
radio and other means of communication, 
the severance of diplomatic relations, block- 
ade, and other operations by alr, sea or land 
forces of members of the U. N. These meas- 
ures are to be decided upon by the Security 
Council, and the decisions are subject to the 
veto power of the permanent members of the 
Council. Known it is that when the charter 
was drawn up, it was presumed that the 
U. N. could function effectively only with the 
unanimous agreement of the permanent 
members. This postulate proves untenable 
in the postwar world; the development of 
events was culminated in the adoption of 
the Uniting for the Peace Proposal. It is 
then not impossible to impose sanctions upon 
a delinquent state, if the U. N. is determined 
to apply enforcement measures. With this 
change of circumstances, the domestic clause 
is workable only if its contextual meaning 
is pari passu ascertainable by international 
law. The dispatch of U. N. agents to the 
spot of. turbulence is merely a prelude to a 
series of measures leading to international 
peace and security. There is no justifiable 
reason for Hungary to reject the U. N. re- 
quest, especially for a member-state which 
is bound to fulfill, according to article, para- 
graph 2 of the charter, in good faith the 
obligations. 

2. In international law, matters of immi- 
gration restriction, granting of citizenship 
and import duties are usually considered as 
purely internal matters, unless they are regu- 
lated by treaties. In the advisory opinion 
of Nationality Decrees in Tunis and Morocco, 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice decided that a matter ceases to be of 
domestic jurisdiction if it is regulated by an 
international treaty. 

When the World War I ended, treaties 
were concluded to protect the interest ef the 
minorities in the postwar Europe. In Po- 
land, for instance, many colonists who were 
formerly German nationals and domiciled in 
Polish territory belonging to Germany before 
the war had acquired Polish nationality 
following the defeat of Germany. It was 
agreed by the treaty powers that all Polish 
nationals should be equal before the law 
and should enjoy the same civil and political 
rights without distinction as to race, lan- 
guage, or religion. Polish nationals who be- 
longed to racial, religious, or linguistic mi- 
norities were entitled to the same treatment 
and security in law and in fact as the other 
Polish nationals. It is particularly noted 
that in the Minorities Treaty, it contains 
the provision; “Poland agrees that the stipu- 
lations in the foregoing articles, so far as 
they affect persons belonging to racial, reli- 
gious, or linguistic minorities, constitute 
obligations of international concern and 
shall be placed under the guaranty of the 
League of Nations.” If the minorities’ in- 
terest is of international concern, the mass 
revolt in Hungary is a fortiori a matter of 
international concern, as it symbolizes a re- 
volt against the oppressive Communist rule 
in search of the beacon of freedom. 

Again in international fluvial law, naviga- 
ble rivers traversing several riparian states 
are also matters of international concern, 
In the act of the Congress of Vienna of 1815, 
the powers whose territories were separated 
or traversed by the same navigable river 
undertook to settle by common agreement all 
questions affecting navigation thereon, The 
concept of community of interest has re- 
leased international rivers from the bond of 
domestic jurisdiction. This community of 
interest in a navigable river becomes. the 
basis of a common legal right, the essential 
features. of which are the perfect equality 
of all riparian states in the use of the whole 
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course of the river and the exclusion of any 
preferential privilege of any one riparian 
state in relation to the others. 

The foregoing portrayed matters of inter- 
national concern are all regulated by trea- 
ties. In fiuvial law the right to navigable 
rivers which traversed two or more States 
prior to 1815 was not regulated by any gen- 
eral principle, and formed a subject of con- 
stant dispute. In the absence of Minorities 
Treaty the linguistic or racial minorities 
would have been discriminated against. Un- 
der the Charter of the U. N. nothing is of 
more international concern than threat to 
peace, breach of peace and acts of aggression. 
The charter provides for pacific settlement of 
disputes and enforcement measures in chap- 
ter 6 and 7 respectively, to which both Soviet 
Russia and Hungary agree, as member states, 
to fulfill in good faith. The Russian con- 
duct of suppressing the Hungarian revolt 
by armed forces and subjecting the mass 
civilians to deportation to Siberia testifies 
to the flagrant violation of its treaty obliga- 
tions as a member-state of the U. N. which 
professes to respect human rights and to 
take effective measures for the prevention 
of breach of the peace. The Hungarian plea 
of domestic jurisdiction is an abuse of the 
discretionary power in international law. It 
is time for the U. N. to salvage the sinking 
boat by preventing any recurrence of the 
Hungarian episode in the interest of the 
treedom-seeking peoples. 


It Is Written— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, his name 
was Joseph A. Reynolds. Profession, 
chief editorial writer and assistant man- 
aging editor. Place of employment, the 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass. 

The harder he worked, the more Joe 
enjoyed it, because writing was his life. 

Words and phrases, their beauty, 
power, and clarity—these were his cre- 
ative tools. 

His material was the teeming variety 
of human experience. Carpenter or doc- 
tor; housewife, clerk, or worker on the 
assembly line; each has its own special 
skill, its special challenges, its special 
vocabulary. 

Joe Reynolds knew that life in the 
United States would be 170 million iso- 
lated areas of activity, if we did not have 
the magic of a mother tongue to unite 
our people so that they would learn to 
understand and respect differences, and 
to cooperate where common action is 
necessary. 

Joe thought things out before he 
reached for the keys of his typewriter. 

Then he wrote with the grace and 
persuasive sincerity that comes only to 
the few who discover the great potentials 
of our language, because they search and 
find its treasures. 

These he shared with the widening cir- 
cle of readers who turned to the editorial 
page of the Tribune for information and 
enlightenment on the problems of our 
times. 

From typewriter to printed page to 
the eyes and minds of his appreciative 
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audience, the personality and ability of 
Joe Reynolds flowed, illuminating the art 
of communication. 

Then death struck—suddenly. 

The melody of his words has ended, 
but the memory of them lives on. 

In tribute to a warm-hearted human 
being and a gifted writer, under unani- 
mous consent I include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the story of Joe Reynolds’ 
life, as it appeared in the May 15 issue of 
the Evening Tribune, published in Law- 
rence, Mass.: 

DEATH ENDS BRILLIANT CAREER OF NEWSMAN 

Joseph A. Reynolds, assistant managing 
editor of the Eagle-Tribune and a member 
of the reportorial staffs of the two papers 
since 1929, died unexpectedly early Wednes- 
day of an acute coronary thrombosis. He 
was 47 years old. 

His home was at 127 Garden Street. 

Possessed of a very fertile mind together 
with an interest in everything he under- 
took, he quickly grew to be a very able 
reporter. Later, when he became the Eve- 
ning Tribune’s chief editorial writer, he 
wrote with a facile style that soon won him 
a host of constant readers. 

He was described as having the faculty 
of being able to extract from a subject some- 

that was worth listening to. He gained 
the interest of his readers, because he was 
interested in so many things himself, and 
was often complimented for his excellent 
. choice of words in a live, colloquial style. 

The reason for his successful writing was 
the fact that he was an avid researcher and 
constantly sought to improve his knowledge 
on various matters. Oblivious to the praise 
of his readers and coworkers alike he was 
never satisfied and his library of well- 
thumbed books on many subjects testified 
to his search for the truth and his eagerness 
to add to an amazing vocabulary. He firmly 
believed that to be a writer one has to master 
the groundwork. 

As an editorial writer, he had a very defi- 
nite human touch, often with just enough 
humor to make the reading attractive, yet 
he never clowned. His writings were recom- 
mended reading for English students in 
many classes. 

KEEN INTEREST IN POETRY 

Quite apart from his newspaper work, 
Joseph A. Reynolds had a little-known side 
that led him to a keen interest in poetry, 
Possibly his major interest. He saw beauty 
in many things and wrote verse for his own 
edification, releasing but few of his poems for 
publication. 

He was intimately familiar with the works 
of many poets, but really was a student of 
the poetry of Robert Frost. An editorial 
which he wrote on the famed poet some 
years ago, concerning his schooling in Law- 
rence, was so well done as the result of 
painstaking research, that it caused the 
distinguished New England poet to inquire 
which of his classmates had done the article. 

Within recent weeks he had also been com- 
mended for an editorial which he wrote on 
the late poet, Richard Hovey. 

JOINED EAGLE STAFF 

Mr. Reynolds joined the Lawrence Daily 
Eagle staff as a reporter of lodge and club 
activities on January 3, 1929, and except for 
a 8-year service with the Air Forces, had been 
with the paper since that time. He had 
successfully moved on to more responsible 
assignments and, prior to becoming chief 
editorial writer, had covered superior crimi- 
nal court, including several outstanding 
murder trials. 

Following the death of John A. O'Hearn, 
managing editor, he was promoted to the 
responsible position of assistant managing 
editor September 10, 1956. 
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Born in Lawrence December 17, 1909, the 
son of the late Clarence A. and Mary G. 
(Doyle) Reynolds, he moved with his family 
to Salem but returned to Lawrence when 
the home of the family was burned out in 
the Salem fire. Later, his parents lived for 
a time in Lynn, but again came back to 
Lawrence to establish residence. He at- 
tended the John R. Rollins school and grad- 
uated from Lawrence High School in 1927, 
with the distinction of delivering the class 
prophecy as a result of his outstanding 
marks in English. 


SERVED IN AIR FORCES 


Mr. Reynolds had a host of friends due 
to a pleasing personality in addition to his 
abilities and had endeared himself to the 
entire staff. 

His hobbies ranged over a variety of sub- 
jects, but mostly he liked the outdoors and 
he liked to skate and swim. 

His reportorial career was interrupted with 
the advent of World War II when he entered 
the Army in November 1942. He was as- 
signed to a squadron in the Ferry Command 
of the Army Air Forces and received -his 
training in Atlantic City, N. J. Later he 
served at Buffalo, N. Y., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Romulus, Mich., airbases before being sta- 
tioned for 13 months with the Air Transport 
Command in Nome, Alaska. He was dis- 
charged at Great Falls, Mont. in December 
1945, with the rank of sergeant. 

FUNERAL SATURDAY 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Anna P. 
(Pfeiffer) Reynolds; a brother, Edward P. 
Reynolds, a major in the Air Force stationed 
at Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss.; a sister, Mar- 
jorie, wife of Walter V. Lake, Walnut Street; 
two nieces and a nephew. 

The funeral will be held from the Mc- 
Auliffe Memorial, 137 Lawrence Street, Sat- 
urday with a solemn high mass of requiem 
at 9 a. m. in St. Lawrence's church. Burial 
will be in Ridgewood cemetery, North An- 
dover, Calling hours will be today and Fri- 
day from 2 to 5 and 7 to 10 p. m. 


Stubborn Boondoggle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZ IO. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
op, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News, 
May 22, entitled “Stubborn Boondoggle’: 


ETUBBORN Boonpocc Ee 


The Senate economizers and budget cutters 

have just submitted to a test of good faith; 
and they flunked it 61 to 17. 
By that vote they stuck $30 million into 
a so-called supplemental appropriation bill 
to buy tungsten at $50 a ton, roughly $20 
over the market price. 

The main excuse was to encourage Ameri- 
can mining of tungsten, used in the manu- 
facture of steel, for a stockpile in case of 
war. But the largest company to cash in 
on this handout gets its tungsten from 
foreign mines, according to a House com- 
mittee report. 

‘Three times the House has refused to per- 
mit this squander. But the Senate seems 
determined to jam it down the House throat, 
despite a bristling fight aganst it by Senators 
Willis of Delaware, Lausch of Ohio, and 
others. 
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Arthus Flemming, the former Office of De- 
fense Mobilization Chief who was in charge 
of stockpiling, said the Government had 
enough tungsten for a 6-year hot war. One 
of the beneficiaries of the subsidy recently 
estimated the stockpile was big enough to 
meet all needs for 18 years. 

Well the House—bless its hard-fisted Ap- 
propriations Committee—isn't likely to stand 
for this deal. But in the Senate, economy 
apparently Is no virtue when a pet boon- 
doggle is involved. 


Unplanned Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an article by Kenneth B. 
Pomeroy, Chief Forester of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, which ap- 
peared in the May issue of the maga- 
zine American Forests. 


In this report we are reminded that 
what appears to be new may be but an 
extension or a revision of the old. We 
hear a great deal at this time about 
policies to terminate Federal supervision 
of the Indian Tribes so that these first- 
Americans might assume the full stature 
of their citizenship. The very title of 
this article is more indicative of what 
has actually occurred in this field, and I 
recommend this review of Indian policy, 
or lack of policy, to Members who are 
currently giving study to legislation af- 
fecting the Indian tribes still under the 
supervision of the Federal Government. 

The article follows: y 


UNPLANNED POLICIES 
By Kenneth B. Pomeroy) 


By the middle of April 1957 both Houses 
of Congress had recommended deferment of 
sales of tribal property involved in Public 
Law 587 covering termination of Federal su- 
pervision over the Klamath Tribe of Indians 
(see Uproar on Klamath Reservation, 
American Forests, January 1957). Although 
the newly amended versions of S. 469 still 
must go to conference to iron out other dif- 
ferences, there is assurance that all inter- 
ested parties are being granted a grace pe- 
riod of approximately 15 months in which to 
answer the $64,000 question: How can Fed- 
eral supervision be terminated in a way thut 
will (1) be in the best interest of the In- 
dians; and (2) insure sustained-yield man- 
agement of the timber resource as well as 
protection of water, wildlife, and other re- 
sources? 

Although all the facts needed for evalun- 
tion of Klamath problems have not been re- 
leased, the ranks of public opinion already 
are forming. Poised on one side are those 
with a financial interest in immediate liq- 
uidation of Klamath assets. This means 
selling the land (timbered or otherwise) 
on the open market in relatively small lots. 
Others feel that Federal purchase is the 
only way to insure protection and wise ure 
of all the resources. Still others contend 
that private industry should manage the 
property. They point out that 51.6 percent 
of the State of Oregon already is in Federal 
ownership, with accompanying restrictions to 
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the tax base and to opportunities for free 
enterprise. 

The decisions reached, whatever they may 
be, will have a significant impact on Indians 
and their resources for many years to come. 
The American Forestry Association believes 
that this case, and others in the offing, must 
be settled by the Congress of the United 
States on the basis of what is best for the 
ultimate benefit of both the Indians and 
their resources, for the welfare of man is 
tied inseparably to his use of available re- 
Sources. In view of the decisions being made, 
the American Forestry Association believes 
that a recapitulation of Federal-Indian land 
Policies since the days of our forefathers is 
now in order, In short, a groundwork based 
on historical precedents must be laid. This 
article will be followed at intervals by 
analyses of Klamath wildlife, water, grazing, 
and timber resources; and discussion of 
termination plans when all the facts be- 
come available. Readers will require this 
information in deciding intelligently wheth- 
er public acquisition is or is not the proper 
Solution to Klamath and to some 6 million 
acres of other commercial forests in Indian 
Ownership in Oregon and other States. To 
date no such proposal has been made in 
Congress, but there are ample indications 
that such a bill may be introduced as soon 
as the present deferment bill clears the way. 

d now to history. 

EVOLUTION OF FEDERAL-INDIAN LAND POLICIES 


In the first century following the birth 
Of the United States, the irresistible pressure 
Of an aggressive, land-hungry flood of mi- 
Frants produced problems which were met 
as current exigencies seemed to dictate. 
Federal policy, veering with public opinion, 
contributed directly to some of the darkest 
Pages in American history—the Cherokee 

1 of Tears, and the unjust imprisonment 
ot Chief Osceola. 

Today the beginning of a fifth major trend 
+ apparent—termination of Federal super- 

lsion over tribal affairs. Termination laws 

€cting nine tribes have been enacted by 
ber, Bress since 1954. Four new proposals are 
RIANT, congressional committees and two 
tie neona] tribes are preparing for termina- 
4 history disclose that this policy is 
or Product ot wiedom and statesmanship? 

W it show that the clamors of divergent 
2 Tests have obscured the best solutions? 

d how have other policies fared? 


‘TION 


INTEGRA’ 

inom the beginning of French colonization 
Christ ca, Indians were encouraged to adopt 
lan ways and to remain in close con- 
8 With the settlements, Intermarriages 
also common. The welfare of the Indians 
1 received the attention of the early Eng- 
M. settlers. In 1633 the General Court of 
wha achusetts declared that any Indians, 
and 11 come to the English plantations 
allotmen civilly and orderly, should have 
ents, according to the customs of the 
Slush. (For much of the historical ma- 
Contines are indebted to Kinney, J. P.—A 
Johns — Lost—A Civilization Won. The 
Th Opkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1937.) 
Crees English colonists, however, soon dis- 
follow t that the Indians were not inclined to 
Impro he new example of land clearing and 
vement, Furthermore, they were very 
there oe to various schemes to separate 
of this rom their property. In recognition 
cal of tendency a Virginia act of 1655, typi- 
those enacted by other colonies, di- 
the ms that no land could be purchased from 
oe without the assent of the Grand 

2 ly. 
lish, * Virginia recognized that the Eng- 
Acco ere encroaching upon lands of the 
ri pea Indians and directed that a tract 
After ee for their maintenance, There- 
or the next century and a half all 
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reservations went to the tribes for communal 
use rather than to individual Indians, 
Colonial law generally guaranteed the In- 
dians protection in their land holdings. In 
the Royal Proclamation of October 7, 1763, 
the King of England declared that the several 
nations or tribes of Indians should not be 
disturbed in the possession of lands re- 
served to them, The United States incor- 
porated similar policy into its basic law in 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 (1 Stat. 50), 


ISOLATION 


A great migration of settlers across the 
eastern mountains, immediately following 
the Revolutionary War, resulted in frequent 
clashes with the Indians in the Ohio Valley 
and in the area to the southwest of Vir- 
ginla. Each race became embittered by the 
conduct of some representatives of the other 
and the achievement of peaceful coexistence 
seemed impossible. Dissatisfaction also was 
increasing in the older settlements, Efforts 
to provide Indians with hunting grounds 
had failed and attempts to encourage their 
self-support as farmers were generally un- 
successful. 

These difficulties began to come to a head 
in 1802 when the area that later became Ala- 
bama and Mississippi was ceded by Georgla 
to the United States on condition that the 
Federal Government extinguish the Indian 
title within the State of Georgia. A means 
of settlement appeared unexpectedly with 
acquisition of the Louisiana Territory and 
President Jefferson suggested removal of the 
Indians to locations west of the Mississippi 
River. Although a few Indians moved west- 
ward voluntarily, the others refused and 
relatively little was accomplished during the 
next two decades. Lack of funds and con- 
flicting claims also added to the difficulties, 

In 1825 President Monroe told Congress ex- 
perience had clearly demonstrated the im- 
possibility of the Indians remaining within 
the present States. He recommended their 
removal westward where they could have ade- 
quate lands, and live in thelr own manner. 
Five years later President Jackson approved 
the act of May 28, 1830 (4 Stat. 411), “To 
provide for an exchange of lands with the 
Indians residing in any of the States or 
Territories, and for their removal west of 
the River Mississippi.” Reelection of Presi- 
dent Jackson by a decisive majority in 1832 
indicated general approval of his policies for 
complete removal of the Indians from con- 
tact with the white civilization. These 
policies were spelled out in detail in the 
Non-Intercourse Act of 1834 which covered 
regulation of trade and social relationships 
with Indians living in Indian territory. 

Isolation attempts failed when southern 
and Lake States tribes resisted efforts to 
make them leave their homelands. Also na- 
tional confidence in a policy of enforced re- 
moval was shaken by the tragic experience 
of the Cherokee Nation. After 23 years of 
negotiations and repeated treaties providing 
for removal further west, the Menominee 
tribe in 1854 was given a permanent reserva- 
tion within their ancestral homelands in 
Wisconsin, 

SEGREGATION 

In the two decades immediately preceding 
and following the War Between the States, 
many people concerned with Indian affairs 
came to the belief that the tribes should be 
located permanently on reservations which 
contained only enough land for actual vccu- 
pancy; the land should be assigned to them 
in severalty (severalty—Webster: “In or of 
one’s own right.” As distinguished from the 
usual communal ownership of tribal In- 
dians), and the Indians required to live upon 
and cultivate the tracts assigned; and suffi- 
cient materials and equipment should be 
provided to enable the Indians to establish 
themselves as farmers. This concept de- 
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veloped partially from the pressure of immi- 
grants for new land; from a feeling that the 
Nation's strength lay in widespread owner- 
ship of individual farms; and from attempts 
to confine certain nomadic and warlike 
tribes within definite bounds. 

Construction of transcontinental rail- 
roads, the accelerated westward. march of 
western civilization, and the continually 
rising tide of immigration established the 
belier that Indians could not be segregated 
indefinitely from non-Indians. Proponents 
of . became the dominant force 
an 7 secured passage 
Allotment Act. E De 

3 ASSIMILATION 

New concepts do not spring forth ready- 
made and this change resulted from previ- 
ous experiments over a period of 70 years. 

As early as 1817 Congress permitted war- 
riors who had assisted the United States in 
the Creek War to select 640-acre tracts for 
use so long as they continued to occupy the 
land. In the same year a treaty with the 
Lower Cherokees contained similar provi- 
sions. Subsequent treaties with other tribes 
often provided for grants of land to chiefs 
and subchiefs, perhaps as an inducement to 
accept the treaties. 

The growing sentiment for individual al- 
lotments is indicated in Commissioner T. 
Hartley Crawford's report of 1838: “Unless 
some system is worked out by which there 
shall be a separate allotment of land to each 
individual whom the scheme shall entitle 
to it, you will look in vain for any general 
casting off of savagism. Common property 
and civilization cannot coexist.” 

Congress accepted the suggestion and in 
1839 granted the Brotherton Indians free 
title to individual shares of land in Wiscon- 
sin, Apparently the result was encouraging 
because similar action was taken with the 
Stockbridge Indians in 1843. Both tribes 
were given the full rights and privileges of 
citizenship. A later report indicates that 
by 1872 more than half of the Stockbridge 
Indians had decided to take shares of tribal 
property. 

Although reports in the 1870's disclosed 
that many Indians were disposing of earlier 
allotments at a fraction of their real value, 
the conviction continued to grow that ciy- 
ilization was not possible without individual 
ownership of land. 

The General Allotment Act of 1887 pro- 
vided for the allotment of land suitable for 
agriculture or grazing within the various 
reservations in quantities of 160 acres each 
to heads of families, 80 acres each to single 
persons or orphans, and 40 acres to each 
minor child; the issuance of patents to be 
held in trust for a period of 25 years; and 
purchase by the Government of excess reser- 
vation lands not allotted for the sole pur- 
pose of securing homes to actual settlers, 
On some reservations, over 50 percent of the 
acreage was declared surplus. Half a cen- 
tury later the unclaimed residue of surplus 
land was returned to tribal ownership under 
the Wheeler-Howard Act of 1934, some as 
recently as 1950. 

Although some Indians favored allotment, 
particularly mixed bloods and others with 
personal interests, opposition persisted for 
years in various tribes. The Menominee, 
Red Lake, New York, and most Southwestern 
reservations, for example, still remain com- 
pletely in tribal ownership. The Klamath 
Indians, however, accepted 775 allotments 
between 1887 and 1897. 

Unforeseen problems began to arise almost 
as soon as the General Allotment Act was 
passed. Some allotters could not work their 
lands because they lived somewhere else, 
had only a fractional interest in the land, 
were too old, disabled or otherwise inca- 
pable. Also many did not know how to or 
wish to farm. Furthermore, most grazing 
allotments were too small for an economic 
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unit. Consequently, when Congress provided 
for leasing in 1891, many Indians turned to 
this method of management. Efforts to 
prevent indiscriminate leasing resulted in 
great confusion, a condition soon intensified 
by the inheritance of allotments. By 1900 
thousands of inherited tracts were unat- 
tended and year by year heirship problems 
became more complex. In order to make pro- 
ductive use of the land and to provide for 
the needs of elderly people Congress, in 
1902, authorized the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to make sales under certain conditions. 

Within the next few years a number of 
acts, pertaining to specific reservations, pro- 
vided for allotment and opening to settle- 
ment or sale of the surplus lands. Indian 
holdings were disposed of rapidly under these 
various provisions, and by 1920 much of 
the better agricultural land had passed into 
white ownership. Between 1887 and the 
abandonment of the allotment policy in 1934, 
Indian reservations shrank from 138 million 
acres to 47,311,099 acres. 


` RESTORATION 


Although the supporters of the General 
Allotment Act confidently had predicted that 
the “Indian problem“ would be solved in 
25 years, it eventually became apparent they 
had failed to foresee the conditions that 
would develop. Indications of an impending 
reversal of policy appeared in 1928 when 
Congress authorized the Navaho tribe to 
purchase 258,000 acres with tribal funds and 
to lease 460,000 acres of private land. 

The new era, now referred to by some as 
a return to segregation, blossomed with the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. This 
act, also known as the Wheeler-Howard Act, 
provided a new lease on life for the reserva- 
tion system. It forbade further allotments 
of land; prevented future alienation of re- 
stricted tribal lands; restored to tribal owner- 
ship the remaining surplus lands of any 
reservation previously opened; gave Indians 
the right to establish corporations and made 
available a $10 million cretit fund for the 
development of Indian. resources; granted 
tribal councils greater authority; authorized 
the acquisition of lands and water rights; 
and made mandatory the practice of forest 
and range management. Acquisitions, which 
continued through 1948, aggregated 1.7 mil- 
lion acres. Restored surplus lands made up 
most of the balance and the total increased 
from 47 to 50 million acres before the tide 
turned. s 

All tribes did not accept the IRA act. 
Some felt it to be a step backward and 
others have stated since that it prevented 
Indian progress for 20 years. 

The golden era ended in 1952 when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was instructed to 
terminate Federal supervision over Indians 
as rapidly as possible. The magnitude of the 
reversal is apparent by comparison with 
1948, a year in which 2,500 acquisition cases 
were processed, 818,000 acres of open lands 
were returned to the Colville tribe and a 
Proposal was made for a $25 million fund 
for acquisition: of land and resale to the 
Indians. 

At high tide, 1945 to 1950, Indian holdings 
were classified as 0.5 million acres in irri- 
gated farms, 3 million acres of dry farms, 34 
Million acres of grazing land, 16 million 
acres of forest of which only 6 million acres 
were commercial forest, and 3 million acres 
of barren or waste land. 

Since 1952 the issuance of patents in fee 
and sales of land have alienated an average 
or 400,000 acres annually. These actions 
have been taken at the request of the indi- 
2 foe tibee concerned and have been 
in land waite y by the recent increases 

very significant even urred 
1938 and 1941 when the pol a 
y affirmed the complete ownership by 
ae Indians of their lands; and rejected the 
egal theory that the Indians had only a right 
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to use the lands held in trust status except 
where they had been bought and paid for. 
A third event, one which may have set a 
precedent for actions yet to develop, took 
place in 1940. Then Congress refunded the 
taxes thousands of Indians had been forced 
to pay when they were deprived without 
their consent, of a vested property right to 
a tax exemption. Numerous claims, begin- 
ning with the Choctaw Nation v. United 
States in 1881 (119 U. S. 1, p. 41) have re- 
peatedly defined the legal and moral obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government as a trustee 
of Indian property. Under one such action 
the Menominee Indians were awarded $8.5 
million. These various actions and the fact 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is en- 
gulfed in some 3,000 land laws should be 
kept in mind in evaluating any proposals 
that may develop for disposal of Indian 
land. Somebody could get sued. 


TERMINATION 


Present plans for termination of Federal 
supervision over Klamath and other tribes 
did not develop overnight although the 
impact in some quarters may have seemed 
50. A treaty of January 31, 1855 (10 Stat. 
1159), indicates a belief a century ago that 
the Wyandot Indians no longer needed Fed- 
eral supervision. This treaty provided term- 
ination of their relations with the United 
States as an Indian tribe; subdivision of the 
land and patenting in fee simple to in- 
dividual members; appointment of three 
commissioners to make a fair division; prep- 
aration of a tribal membership list; guard- 
janship for those not competent to handle 
their own affairs; relief from taxation for 5 
years after Kansas shall become a State; 
and the granting of full rights, privileges 
and immunities of citizens.. The Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians of Michigan and several 
other tribes also received termination of 
tribal relationships. Apparently all mem- 
bers of these tribes did not accept the new 
freedom, for in 1949 the Secretary of the In- 
terior again relinnquished control over the 
Saginaw Chippewa Indians. 

As long ago as 1910 some of the Klamath 
Indians asked to be relieved of Federal super- 
vision. In 1928 a bill to create a Klamath 
Indian Forest, to be managed permanently 
by the Federal Government for the benefit 
of the tribe, passed the Senate but died in a 
House Committee. In 1930 incorporation of 
the Klamath Indian corporation was pro- 
posed. In 1946 and again in 1947 bills quite 
similar to Public Law 587 were presented to 
Congress. Many of the pros and cons heard 
today were thrashed over then. Later mem- 
bers of the Klamath tribes who were opposed 
to liquidation sought passage of a law which 
would authorize pro-liquidationists to with- 
draw from tribal membership and be paid 
80 percent of the value of their individual 
shares, 

Review of these various proposals and 
the hearings contained in House Report 
2503, 82d Congress, 2d session (1947) clearly 
indicates that the proponents for termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the Kla- 
math Indians have won that battle. There 
will be no turning back. The choice now is, 
immediate termination or delay. 

The 1947 Klamath bill was a test case as 
similar proposals had been offered for the 
Menominee, Osage, Turtle Mountain, Pota- 
watomie, Mission and other California 
groups. Significantly, House Report 2503 
stated: “The decision of Congress on Kla- 
math Indians may thus be seen to be of 
major importance not only for that group 
but for the American Indians in the country 
generally.” 

These then are a few, a very few, of the 
events leading to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tions 108, 83d Congress, Ist session (August 
1, 1953) which states: 2 

“Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as 
rapidly as possible, to make Indians 
subject to the same laws and entitled to the 
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same privileges * * * as * è * other citi- 
zens * , to end their status as wards 
, and to grant them all the rights and 
prerogatives pertaining to American citizen- 
ship: * * be it resolved that al 
the Indian tribes * * * of California, Flor- 
ida, New York and Texas * * * should be 
freed from Federal supervision and control.” 
The Flathead, Kiamath, Menominee, Potowa- 
tomie and Chippewa tribes are also named, 

House Concurrent Resolution 108 triggered 
termination laws for Menominee, Klamath, 
Alabama-Conshatta, Uintah-Ouray, Peoria. 
Wyandot, Ottawa, 4 Paiute bands in Utah 
and some 60 western Oregan bands. Re- 
ports from several sources indicate that 
termination plans for the Alabama-Con- 
shatta, Paiute and western Oregon bands 
have been completed successfully. Only 
Klamath and Menominee, significantly the 
two containing a valuable resource, have run 
into trouble. Here the ancient, basic strug- 
gle for control of the land and its resources 
comes to the fore. 

This same struggle will reappear when 
Federal supervision is removed from other 
valuable Indian lands. Already the Colville 
Indians in Washington have been instructed 
under Public Law 772 of July 24, 1956, to 
submit within five years proposals for re- 
moval of Federal supervision within a rea- 
sonable time thereafter. Will resource plan- 
ners be ready when the time comes, or will 
we continue to stumble along, reeling from 
various pressures, as we have for so many 
decades, nay, centuries past? 

It would be helpful now if someone, a 
decade ago, had heeded the clear signals of 
impending liquidation of the Klamath reser- 
vation, Somebody should have started a 
comprehensive economic study of the Klam- 
ath Basin to determine the role of the 
reservation in the overall economy. Such 
matters as soil capability, future land use, 
industrial and agricultural development, the 
tax base, the ownership pattern and dozens 
of other factors need to be weighed and 
balanced with each other. From such in- 
formation a zoning plan for land use might 
be developed. 

Today some of the timbered portions of 
alienated allotments on the reservation are 
being cleared for pasture. Question: Is 
timber or forage the best product of these 
soils? If it's timber, it will take 150 years 
to grow a new crop after somebody dis- 
covers the mistake. 

Some other people wish to drain the wet 
lands on the reservation for grazing pur- 
poses. Again we ask, what is the best prod- 
uct and which is needed most—grass, water, 
or wildfowl? . 

Fundamentally the questions regarding 
disposal of the Klamath Indian property are 
another evidence of the tremendous pres- 
sures exerted upon the Nation’s natural re- 
sources by a rapidly expanding population. 
Other friction points known to all include 
such things as the million acres being 
absorbed annually by new urban, industrial, 
highway, and other uses; land withdrawals 
for military use; wilderness needs; loss of 
valuable agricultural and forest land in 
flood-control projects; drainage of the nest- 
ing grounds of migratory waterfowl, to name 
just a few. 

The American Forestry Association be- 
Neves that thorough study of future needs 
and planned use of all the Nation's resources 
to meet these needs is mandatory. To that 
end the association has launched a land 
ownership study in California. The results 
are being awaited eagerly in the hope that 
there will be clearcut suggestions for na- 
tional application. Meantime thoroug? 

ing for all social and economic adjust- 
ments incident to removal of Federal super - 
vision over Indians should be accomplished 
before other tribes embark upon the ter- 
mination trail. 
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Address by Hon. John M. Butler, of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
- bendix of the Recorp an important ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable JoRN M. 
Burtter, the distinguished senior Senator 


from Maryland. This speech was given 


at a dinner of the Port of Washington, 
District of Columbia, Propeller Club on 
National Maritime Day, May 22, 1957. 
The Senator's remarks on our merchant 
Marine and in particular in reference to 
the Panama Canal merit the careful 
reading of all Members of Congress. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Propeller 
Club, ladies and gentlemen, I always look 
forward with a great deal of pleasure to 
Maritime Day. It gives me an opportunity 
to renew old friendships in the maritime 
fraternity and, I hope, to make some new 
ones. And it usually affords an opportunity 
to talk a little about maritime matters. 

evening, there are several thoughts 
T should like to discuss with you. But be- 
fore so doing, may I join with you in paying 
tribute to the steamship Savannah. One 
hundred and thirty-eight years ago today— 
on May 22, 1819—she left her home port of 
Savannah, Ga., on the first transocean voy- 
age by any steamship. Twenty-five days 
later she arrived in Liverpool. 

It took the Congress somewhat longer to 

the significance of that historic 
Voyage. One hundred and fourteen years 
later—to be exact, in 1933—the Congress 
finally passed a joint resolution designating 
each May 22 as National Maritime Day. 
nk for a moment what a lonely, dan- 
Serous, and great adventure for American 
Capital and American seamen that trip of 
the little steamship Savannah must have 
+ Remember, it took place only 7 years 
after the War of 1812. In those early days 
When sailing ships ruled the waves and 
e Vessels were considered infernal con- 

Ptions, I doubt that many people were 
as respectful of the owners, and officers, and 
ed of the Savannah as they should have 

m. d of recognizing them as fore- 
toners of things certain to come, most of 
tern contemporaries must have considered 

© Savannah and her crew outright freaks. 
by o vever, they are rightly honored today 

Y countless celebrations all over the United 


eae for the feat they accomplished and 


ana eir courage and wisdom. That courage 


ane Wisdom has been a sound investment 
Tor we as a Nation—and the entire world 
telbar matter—are the beneficiaries of 
elr brave deeds. 
ie my friends, I want to touch briefly 
hi aan general matters of vast importance 
e American merchant marine. 
ing » ® word about American shipbuild- 
the, Here we have much for which to be 
an Never, with the shortage of steel plate 
is, we have nothing about which to 
lig complacent, At last count, there were 
in oeeangoing ships building or on order 

Privately owned American shipyards, 

In Addition, the Navy is now building 43 
tack rte Private yards, Compared to the 
Yard at in May 1954 not a single American 
Boing received an order for an ocean- 
we ideas for more than 18 months, I think 
ye ve done well in the short span of 3 
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Within the framework of free enterprise, 
and without the need for govermental con- 
trols, the steel companies must produce the 
types and quantities of steel plate which our 
private shipyards must have if our ships are 
not to be built in foreign yards. I am con- 
fident that the steel industry will meet this 
pressing challenge. 

I have been extremely pleased to observe 
that high-ranking Government officials and 
industry leaders are cooperating closely on 
many matters of advanced maritime research 
and development. 

To overcome the tremendous competitive 
advantage by foreign low-wage 
maritime nations, it is incumbent upon us 
to exploit to the fullest the advantages we 
have in the way of advanced technological 
know-how. Bold, brave maritime research, 
performed by private industry, with a maxi- 
mum of Government cooperation, is needed 
now, more than ever before, as we stand at 
the threshold of replacing our war-built 
merchant fleet. Some of the same spirit and 
courage which brought about the epic voyage 
of the Savannah will serve us well in these 
days when we are trying to design and 
build ships, and shoreside facilites, to serve— 
continuously and effectively—the commercial 
and defense needs of this country. 

Our tramp fleet is doing well—all things 
being considered. Unfortunately, the tramp 
owners are not replacing their fleets with 
vessels built in American yards. In fact, 
what profit they are now making comes from 
cargoes they obtain under the provisions of 
the cargo preference, or 50-50 bill. This I 
firmly belleve. These cargoes, as you know, 
are generated in large part by Public Law 
480, our surplus agricultural disposal pro- 

am. 

15 continued exlstence of our tramp 
fleet depends in large measure on the pres- 
ervation and perhaps extension of our cargo 
preference bill. For that matter, the con- 
tinuation of what prosperity our subsidized 
lines are enjoying also depends on this vital 
law. 

A word concerning the cargo preference 
bill. 

First, it is my present intention to intro- 
duce later in this session of the Congress 
a bill which will require that at least 75 
percent of all Government-financed cargoes 
must be carried aboard privately owned 
American-flag vessels. Such a measure 
seems fully justified. First, cargoes gen- 
erated by our own Government should be 
carried in major, not equal, part by pri- 
vately owned vessels flying our flag if they 
are available to perform the service at mar- 
ket rates reasonable for such vessels. Sec- 
ond, I am hopeful—and perhaps this is 
wishful thinking—that foreign aid, espe- 
cially that of a non-defense nature, will in 
the near future take a sharp decline. I 
cannot believe that the American taxpayer 
is going to stand for many more shipments 
of jet planes to Yugoslavia, and the like. 

If foreign aid declines, thereby making it 
possible to give some long-overdue tax relief 
to our people, there will be less giveaway 
cargoes carried by our own vessels unless 
we boost their share. 

In the hearings which should result from 
the introduction of such a bill, I will be 
particularly interested to learn how the 
Government agencies charged with the ad- 
ministration and implementation of the 
present cargo preference law are in fact 
carrying out their responsibilities. There 
are rumors that one or more construe the 
law as authorizing them to refrain from 
offering Government-generated cargoes to 
American-flag vessels in excess of 50 per 
cent of such cargoes. Certainly it was the 
intention of the Congress that the require- 
ment that at least 50 per cent be carried by 
American-flag vessels would establish a 
minimum and not a ceiling on the Ameri- 
can-flag share. 
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If administrative abuses are taking place 
in disregard of the spirit of the Congress 
and the express language of the statute, 
now is the time for the Congress to take 
appropriate steps to put an end to these 
practices and omissions. 


In this inquiry, it will be important to 
ascertain how the agencies administering 
and implementing the present cargo prefer- 
ence law go about offering American-flag 
vessels their share. I would think it grossly 
unfair for an agency to first assign 50 per- 
cent of the tonnages to foreign-flag vessels; 
and thereafter offer, on a short-notice basis, 
the remainder to American-flag ships. Such 
& practice undoubtedly would afford the 
American-flag vessels too little time to make 
adequate arrangements. It would prevent 
them from preplanning their participation 
and might cause undue rate squeezes. 

Such a practice might give an unsympa- 
thetic agency an excuse to grant or recom- 
mend waivers, thereby Permitting shipment 
via foreign-flag vessels. this _ practice 
exists, it must be stopped. 

And ladies and gentlemen, these hearings 
should establish the policies of the agencies 
in allocating cargoes as between conference 
and nonconference United States lines. 

I would be remiss this evening if I did not 
say a word or two about the splendid job 
done by the administration—legislatively 
and administratively—to encourage Ameri- 
can-flag lines to begin an orderly, phased 
replacement of their war-built fleets. As we 
all know, probably the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the American Merchant 
Marine today is the orderly replacement of 
over 1,000 privately owned vessels by the end 
of 1966. Over 900 of these vessels will be 20 
years old, or older, between 1962 and 1966. 
Firm commitments for the construction of 
at least 21 ships have already been made; 
and, with such well-conceived plans as its 
“trade-in and build” program, the Maritime 
Administration and the shipping industry 
are intelligently facing up to the problem. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
direct your attention to a certain matter 
which I believe vitally affects the defense 
of this Nation—a vital matter which could 
directly affect the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. I refer to the recently accelerated 
campaign to bring about the internation- 
alization of the Panama Canal. 

One of the greatest maritime investments 
of the. United States was the Panama Canal. 
It has proven indispensable to our maritime 
commerce and to our national defense, 

On May 6, 1957, in my weekly newsletter, 
I predicted, and I quote: “With jurisdiction 
of the Suez Canal still in delicate imbalance, 
it can be anticipated that the call for inter- 
nationalization of the Panama Canal will 
soon be sounded by the far left quarter 
of the political spectrum.” 

We did not have long to walt. Accord- 
ing to the Washington Star of May 8, 1957, 
the cry to give away the Panama Canal was 
made on May 7 right here in Washington, 

Dr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review, declared in all seriousness that 
America should give up control of the 
Panama Canal and place it under the juris- 
diction of the United Nations; the United 
Nations, let us not forget, where Soviet Rus- 
sia has equal voting power with the United 
States in the Security Council and where 
she can completely frustrate the work of 
that body with the veto. 

Dr. Cousins saw what he considered a for- 
tunate" opportunity for the United States 
to show the world that it practices what it 
preaches in insisting on the international- 
ization of the Suez Canal. 


. Disregarding the completely different his- 
torical backgrounds of the two waterways, 
he expressed the belief that, and I quote: 
“We are in the fortunate position of being 
able to use the canal” to help bring peace to 
the troubled Middle East. To continue quot- 
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ing: “Our relations with the Arab countries 
would profit more from such an example 
than from the kind of military aid that is 
now being sought,“ Dr. Cousins claimed. 

This dangerous brand of naive idealism 
during these peririlous times when hard- 
headed realism should be at a premium must 
not be allowetl to gain the upper hand in 
the conduct of our international affairs. I 
will go even further and say that if the 
United States internationalizes the Panama 
Canal at this dangerous juncture in inter- 
national relations it will sign the death war- 
rant for the entire Western Hemisphere. 

As a passionate advocate of world govern- 
ment, Dr. Cousins has often proposed fuzzy- 
minded schemes, designed to relegate the 
United States to the position of a mere 
vassel state in a world government where 
we would pay the lion’s share of the cost 
and be out-voted on every issue. Of course, 
if one is willing to give away the entire 
country, it is not surprising that he might 
also want to give away the canal. 

There is little or no analogy between the 
Panama Canal and the Suez Canal. 

The juridicial basis for American control 
of the Panama Canal rests in three impor- 
tant treaties; 1901, 1903 and 1914. 

There is one overriding fact which must 
be kept ever in mind: The Panama Canal 
and the Panama Canal Zone for all prac- 
tical purposes is the sovereign territory of 
the United States of America. The United 
States has permanent rights to occupy, use, 
and defend the area; and the canal is avail- 
able to the commercial vessels and warships 
of all nations, without discrimination, except 
during wartime. 

We foresaw its importance and under the 
inspired leadership of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Col. George W. Goethals of the Army 
engineers, dug it, paid for it by the terms 
of the treaty, and authorized its secured 
sovereignty under the Canal Zone until the 
end of time. Any attempt to abrogate or 
nullify that treaty is strictly an affair be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Republic of Panama and no unilateral 
decision can be made to change the status 
quo. 

No other nation or combination of na- 
tions—and this would include the United 
Nations—has a right or even the legal means 
to upset this status quo. 

The Suez Canal, on the other hand, has 
been operated by the private corporation 
which created it. This company is incor- 
porated in accordance with the laws of 
France, has Egyptian nationality, and is in- 
ternational in character. It held conces- 
sionary rights to operate the canal until 
1968, after which the waterway was to revert 
to the Egyptian Government. 

The net investment of the United States 
in the Panama Canal, which has been called 
the greatest engineering feat of all times, 
as of June 30, 1955, was $368,004,765. To 
this staggering sum must be added the very 
heavy costs over the years for the mainte- 
nance of the Armed Forces on the Isthmus 
for defense purposes. 

The Suez Canal, on the other hand, is 
a 105-mile lockless waterway cut across bar- 
ren desert land and cost only about $92,- 
414,000 to construct. The cutting of this 
channel across the Isthmus from the Medi- 
terranean to the Red Sea, was mere child’s 
play, compared to the construction of the 
Panama Canal. In fact, when the work at 
Panama was at its height, the American 
Government was excavating the equivalent 
of a Suez Canal every 15 months—and it 
took 10 years to build the Panama Canal. 

To claim that because the United States 
advocates the internationalization of the 
Suez Canal it must, to be consistent and 
show good faith and to earn good will, inter- 


nationalize the 
8 ae Panama Canal, is utterly 
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If this brand of perverted logic is to be 
the criteria for the conduct of our affairs, 
then the next step would be to internation- 
alize the Erie Canal or the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. I have no doubt but that some of our 
more dedicated internationalists would re- 
joice if we did just that. But so long as I 
am a United States Senator, I shall jealously 
guard the sovereign rights of this Nation 
and its pledged word in treaties with other 
nations. 

I can readily understand the motivation 
of some of those in our midst who would 
like to see the most valuable maritime pos- 
session of the United States lying outside its 
continental limits internationalized. For it 
is an established fact that it is a funda- 
mental object of Soviet Russian foreign 
policy to place the Panama Canal under 
Communist control. 

There have been reliable reports that, to 
accomplish this, Communist agitators, 
trained at the State College of Political and 
Economic Science at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
the propaganda educational center of inter- 
national communism, are being sent to Cen- 
tral America to direct it. 

This dedicated effort of international com- 
munism to wrest control of the canal from 
the United States is not something new or 
novel. 

On March 25, 1954, before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate, Mr. Spruille Braden testified that 
this Communist agitation has been going on 
for some time. Mr. Braden, our former Am- 
bassador to Colombia and former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American affairs, 
said, and I quote: “Going back to 1941, when 
I was in Colombia, I began sounding warn- 
ings to the State Department about the 
menace of communism in this hemisphere, 
and during the war—1943 and 1944—there 
were repeated dispatches in which I said 
that this is the gravest peril we face and 
that after the war it is going to be most 
serious.“ 

Then Mr. Braden revealed to the subcom- 
mittee evidences that pro-Soviet officials of 
the State Department tried in vain to sabo- 
tage America's interests in the Panama Canal 
through the United Nations. 

We have seen in the past 10 years the 
deadly tentacles of international communism 
spread first over eastern Europe and the 
Balkans; then over China; and then into 
southeast Asia. Now we see these tentacles 
probing the Middle East and Africa. The 
wanton death, destruction, and human 
slavery which they have left in their wake 
is a matter of history. We know the master- 
minds of the Kremlin have their eyes leveled 
on the Central American and South Ameri- 
can land mass. We know that those deadly 
tentacles are probing in that area. A thrust 
was made in Guatemala only to be repulscd 
by the stout-hearted patriots of that nation. 
The key to the control of Central and South 
America—and eventually the United States— 
is the Panama Canal. If that waterway can 
be wrested from American control, Commu- 
nist infiltration into this hemisphere would 
be made manifestly simple. 

Free, uninterrupted use and control of 
the Panama Canal is absolutely vital to our 
domestic and foreign commerce. 

It brings Seattle 7,800 miles nearer to 
New York; San Francisco 8,800 miles nearer 
to New Orleans; Honolulu 6,600 miles nearer 
to New York than by the Strait of Magellan. 
With respect to the foreign commerce of this 
Nation and the free world, the Importance of 
the canal is equally impressive. 

The United States, by virtue of the Monroe 
Doctrine, has always assumed an inherent 
responsibility for the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, The long journey of the 
U. S. S. Oregon around Cape Horn from the 
Pacific Ocean to the theater of the war with 
Spain in the Caribbean waters, in 1898, 
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served to impress upon the American mind 
the absolute necessity of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama for this defense. Now 
that the canal has been built, it stands 
as a veritable Gibraltar for the American 
defense of this hemisphere. 

This suicidal proposal to dissolve Amer- 
ican control of the Panama Canal has been 
voiced by many Americans in high place and 
low. I do not charge that these people 
are necessarily pro-Communist.. I do charge, 
however, that the proposal itself, should it 
be carried out, would place the right hand cf 
international communism at the very throat 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Dr. Cousins, I am confident, is sincere 
in his proposal. I am sure that he is moti- 
vated by the highest ideals and seeks only 
a world of peace and harmony. However, 
these are trying times when dubious ex- 
periments in good will must not be allowed 
to take precedence over hardheaded realism. 
For the very survival of our Nation and the 
entire free world hangs in the balance. 

Thank you very much. 


Resolutions on the Panama Canal 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following two resolu- 
tions with respect to the Panama Canal 
situation—one from the Panama Canal 
Society of Chicago and the second from 
the New York Society of the Panama 
Canal: 

RESOLUTIONS RE PANAMA CANAL BY THE 

PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY or CHICAGO 

Whereas the Panama Canal situation has 
been dangerously simmering for over 2 years 
without constructive results; and 

Whereas the inadequacy of the Panama 
Canal to meet increasing traffic requirements 
has become more and more acute and the 
absolute need for a speedy determination of 
the overall subject is of the most vital im- 
portance; and 

Whereas there is developing a determined 
movement to force the Congress into author- 
izing a sea-level canal and to which radical 
change practically all engineers famillar with 
local Canal Zone conditions are unalterably 
opposed as a dangerous and costly experi- 
ment not warranted or supported by experi- 
ence gained over 42 years of Panama Canal 
operation and maintenance: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Chicago at its 34th annual reunion at Chi- 
cago, May 4, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact, without further delay, leg- 
islation providing for the creation of an 
independent Interoceanic Canals Commis- 
sion to study and review all the problems 
Involved in the matter of increased capacity 
for the canal, with recommendations in the 
premises, 

2. That copies of this resolution be fur- 
nished the press and the Members of Con- 
gress. 

The Panama Canal Society of Chicago con- 
sists almost entirely of men and women wh? 
worked on the construction of the canal 
between the years 1904 and 1914. 
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Since the founding of the society 34 years 
ago we have met annually in Chicago to re- 
new old acquaintances and relive experiences 
of canal days. Our interests in the future 
of the Panama Canal are inherently para- 
mount. 

F. S. WICHMAN, 
President. 
H. L. STUNTZ, 
Seoretary- Treasurer. 
RESOLUTIONS RE PANAMA CANAL BY THE NEW 
Tonk Soctery oF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Whereas certain prominent individuals 
and groups have advocated internationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal for divers and 
Naive reasons; and 

Whereas considerable agitation is being 
fomented in Panama for the nationaliza- 
tion of the canal or for vast. increases in the 
annual payments to the Republic of Panama 
above those now provided in the existing 
treaties; and 

Whereas the advocates of a sea-level canal 
are constantly pressuring the Congress to 


authorize this futile and extravagant ad-. 


venture; and 

Whereas it is apparent that transit facili- 
ties of the cana) will be inadequate in the 
near future and that increased capacity 
should be studied now and provided for by 
the Congress; therefore be it 

Resolved by the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal at its annual meeting in New 
York, May 4, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact, without further delay, legis- 
lation providing for the creation of an in- 
dependent Interoceanic Canals Commission 
to study and review all of the problems in- 
Volved and to report back to the Congress 
With its recommendations in the premises. 

2. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the authors, in the Congress, of measures 
Providing for the creation of the proposed 
Interoceanic Canals Commission, Boi to 

embers of the Congressional co ttees 
Charged with the duty of considering legisla- 
tion dealing with the Panama Canal, the 
metropolitan press and to the other Panama 

societies in the United States, 
R. W. Hesarp, President. 

Joun J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary. 


Postage Rates on Second- and Third-Class 
Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. Porr. Mr, Speaker, upon re- 
ie I herewith submit for inclusion 
th the Recorp a resolution adopted by 

e Virginia State Convention NALC at 

in Roanoke, Va., on May 5 


ot Whereas the average revenue per handling 
Lach piece of mail in the post office dur- 
piece: 1 year 1956 was one-third cent per 
Becond and the loss on the handling of 
deficit -class mail was 6231 million out of a 
of $464.9 million: and 
ereas although postal pay and the 
58 deficit are unrelated; the deficit is a 
bay, ey factor in our efforts for equitable 
d better working conditions; and 
Whether s regardless of opinion as to 
Me er the post ofice should be operated 
Public service or on a break-even basis, 
Second class and third class users are 
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a minority of postal patrons and use the 
mails on a profit-making basis; and 

Whereas the letter carrier has borne the 
brunt of the economy efforts for over 7 years 
in the elimination of two trips dally (more 
work at same pay), delay in route adjust- 
ments, delay in the payment of uniform al- 
lowance, and the delay in mail delivery from 
heavy days to light days (making all days 
heavy days). Now the dangerous and per- 
nicious idea of five deliveries per week has 
been advanced; and 

Whereas we believe that each user of the 
mails should bear a proportionate share of 
the cost of handling the mall: 8 

Resolved, That our association be on rec- 
ord favoring substantial increases in post- 
age on second- and third-class mail. 


Reckless Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
™N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Gazette of Sunday, May 19, 
points up some of the risks we run in the 
unsound way we try to handle the farm 
problem, I ask consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Recorp with the 
hope that it will provide the spark that 
is needed to get sound action as soon as 
possible. The editorial follows: 

RECKLESS Farm Povicy 


The vote last week in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to kill the soil bank by choking 
off its funds was more of an attempt to 
embarrass the Administration's farm pro- 

than it was an economy move, This 
was indicated by the report of the agricul- 
ture appropriations subcommittee headed by 
Representative Jamie WHITTEN of Missis- 
sippi, which lashed out at Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson's handling of the soil 
bank in 1956. 

Citing small results from the 1956 soil 
bank program, the WHITTEN report recom- 
mended cutting soil bank funds from the 
$750 million asked to $600 million for 1957 
and $500 million for 1958. When the bill 
reached the floor, the House went farther 
and eliminated the entire soil bank 
appropriation. 

In a sharply-worded letter to Representa- 
tive Wurrren regarding the committee re- 
port, Secretary Benson said: 

“J am sorry to see that what might be 
expected to be a factual document contains 
so much argumentative and sometimes 
misleading material.” 

Replying to Whitten's criticism of little 
results from the 1956 soil bank program, 
Benson went on: “It must be borne in mind 
that the implementation of the soil bank 
program for 1956 was contrary to my ex- 
pressed wishes. It was at the insistence 
of the House conferees that provisions were 
inserted in the Agricultural Act of 1956 re- 
quiring that the Secretary operate to the best 
of his ability a soil bank program for 1956. 
The conferees’ report recognized that very 
little in the way of results was expected for 
1956. The record on this matter is so clear 
that the failure of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to recognize these facts 18 difi- 
cult to understand,” 

The soil bank has a number of weaknesses 
that should be corrected. But the soil bank 
still is the most promising approach to solu- 
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tion of agriculture's basic problem too 
great productive capacity. 

The law was passed by Congress only a 
year ago, with the support of both parties 
and all national farm organizations. The 
acreage reserve part of the bill, recognized 
as & temporary expedient for cutting down 
production, was to end with the 1959 crop. 

Failure of Congress to pass a workable 
corn program earlier this year greatly im- 
paired the effectiveness of the soil bank as 
far as the Corn Belt is concerned. It must 
be evident to even the program's severest 
critics that it has not had a chance to work. 
At that, the $600 million in soil bank pay- 
ments last year represented almost exactly 
the gain in national farm income over the 
year before. 

Perhaps the soil bank should be repealed. 
Perhaps someone can come up with a more 
effective and less costly method of adjust 
United States agricultural output to effective 
demand and thus increase farm income and 
head off the threat of an agricultural de- 
pression. 

If so, that decision should be made after 
careful study and consideration by the agri- 
culture committees of Congress—not by a 
wild-swinging, spur-of-the-moment elimina- 
tion of the appropriation such as took place 
in the House last Wednesday. Iowa Farm 
Bureau President Howard Hill rightly char- 
acterized that action as “inadvisable and 
irresponsible.” 


Address by Hon. James B. Utt, of Cali- 
fornia, at the Dedication of St. Judes 
Hospital, Fullerton, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leace to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include a dedica- 
tion speech made by the Honorable 
JAMES B. Urr, of California, at the dedi- 
cation of the St. Judes Hospital in the 
city of Fullerton, Calif. 

I feel that it contains historical data 
of general interest and expresses the 
humanitarian spirit of our citizens for 
the welfare of their fellowmen. 

The speech follows: 

Mr. His Eminence Cardinal 
McIntyre, Mother Superior, reverend fathers, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I am deeply and humbly grateful for the 
honor that you have bestowed upon the office 
which I represent and it is a pleasure for 
me to have a small part in this very happy 
occasion for the city of Fullerton and for all 
of Orange County. I offer my hearty con- 
gratulations to all of my friends here for 
their fine community spirit upon the erec- 
tion of this hospital for the much needed 
community service which it will render. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph of Orange are 
loved and admired throughout the State of 
California and have established an excellent 
reputation in Pullerton through the opera- 
tion of their Santa Maria Convalescent Home 
and I know that the people of Fullerton are 
grateful that the Sisters have expanded their 
operations here to include this hospital_of 
127 beds and 32 bassinets. The dedicated 
Sisters of St. Joseph are carrying on the work 
and tradition begun by Father Serra over 
180 years ago in this great State of ours. 
Under the direction and encouragement of 
Antonio Bucareli, the greatest viceroy which 
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Spain sent to the New World, Father Serra 
established the great chain of missions, from 
San Diego to San Francisco, to minister to 
the physical and spiritual needs of the na- 
tive population. How many times Father 
Serra strode over this very highway between 
the Mission San Juan Capistrano and the 
mission at San Gabriel, none of us will ever 
know, but I do believe that he contemplated 
the very things that have transpired in this 
great State, including the hundreds of hos- 
pltals and churches, and to him should be 
given great credit for establishing the early 
Christian civilization of our State. That is 
why his statue is in the Hall of Fame in 
Washington. Perhaps he paused to rest on 
this very spot. I can see him sitting there, 
his eyes closed in contemplation, his face 
turned to Heaven, and saying, “Someday by 
the grace of God, there will be a house of 
mercy built upon this hilltop." Prophetic? 
Yes; but here it is. 

It is fitting on this occasion, when the 
hospital is being. formally dedicated in the 
name of St. Jude and thereby placed under 
his patronage, that we turn our thoughts to 
the life of this saint and recapture what 
little is known of his life through scripture 
and through tradition, and to thereby better 
understand the suitability of dedicating a 
hospital to him. I am not a theologian and, 
therefore, do not wish to be held in strict 
account for the impressions which I have 
gathered concerning him. Even the scholars 
differ somewhat in their interpretation of 
the scripture, but I shall choose to ignore 
controversy and uncertainty and to give you 
the impressions which I have gathered over 
the years. 

Saint Jude is the author of the last and 
the shortest of the Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment. He was 1 of the 12 Apostles and 
1 of the 4 sons of Alphaeus. His family was 
a close relative of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
His family name was Thaddeus and he was 
often referred to as Jude Thaddeus. 

After the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ, Jude did not long remain in Jeru- 
salem as did his brother, James, but, follow- 
ing the admonition of his Master, Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel,” he 
went into Mesopotamia and into Syria 
preaching the gospel, and proclaiming the 
acceptable year of the Lord, performing 
many miracles and converting many souls 
to Christianity among the gentiles. Tradi- 
tion has it that he always wore the image 
of his Saviour upon his breast. One of his 
most noted miracles was the healing of the 
King of Edessa, to whom Christ had prom- 
ised to send one of his disciples. The story 
is told that the King, having heard of the 
healing powers of Jesus, sent for Him to 
Come to Edessa and cure him of leprosy. 
Jesus could not go at that time but sent’ 
word that he would send one of his Dis- 
ciples, The King then sent a young artist 
to paint a picture of Jesus. 

In the presence of Christ and beholding 
the light of His countenance, he became so 
entranced and so dazzled he could not paint 
& single stroke. Upon seeing this, our Sa- 
viour took the canvas, and held it in front 
of his face. The image was transferred upon 
it. It is believed that Jude was then com- 
missioned te go to Edessa, although he did 
not leave until some time after the Resurrec- 
tion. From there he went into Persia and 
Joined another Apostle, Simon the Canaan- 


ite, where con 
pit they continued to preach and to 
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for help by the hopeless, the sick and the 
dying, and Hke most of the disciples, his 
life came to a violent end through martyr- 
dom. Both Jude and Simon met martyrdom 
together and therefore share the same 
feast day of October 28, as brothers in mar- 
tyrdom and the Kingdom of Heaven, not 
as brothers in the flesh, although he did 
have a blood brother by the name of Simon. 

Tradition has adopted St. Jude Thaddeus 
as a patron of hope in desperate cases and it 
is most fitting that this hospital should be 
dedicated to him, for nowhere is hope more 
essential than for those who enter as pa- 
tients and for those who labor in the hos- 
pital as doctors and nurses. They need 
to know with deepest confidence that we are 
all in the hand of God. They need the in- 
spiring and vitalizing awareness that there 
is no illness nor injury that God cannot 
cure, whether through miraculous and 
spiritual powers or through the working of 
his providence through ‘physical beings. 
We must always remember that He who 
permits suffering also supplies the grace and 
strength to endure it. 

In this massive structure of steel and 
stone, are the gifts of the rich and the gifts 
of the poor, all cemented together by the 
sacrifice of the Widow's Mite, but steel and 
stone and the most modern equipment do 
not in themselves fulfil the demands of 
this or any hospital. It must have the 
skilled talents of the surgeon and of the doc- 
tor, the tender ministrations of the nurses 
and the dedicated spiritual inspiration of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph,, to complete the 
mission. 

There are three distinct facets of such 
a hospital, yet all of them within the same 
solid sphere of human and spiritual service. 

First, there are those who will enter this 
hospital, but will not return to their home 
and to their friends, but who will make 
final preparation for that long journey 
across the river which marks the boundary 
of that unknown land where they will go to 
dwell in the eternal mansions of Heaven. 
It ls good that our Heavenly Father stretches 
forth his hand and gathers in His little 
children—that they may find a perfect peace 
and a perfect rest. While we who are left 
behind my grieve, we must remember that 
death is the beginning of a new and beau- 
tiful life and we may better understand what 
the Psalmist meant when he said, “Precious 
in the eyes of the Lord is the death of his 
Saints.” 

Second, there are those who will enter this 
hospital and through the surgeon's skill, the 
doctor's care and the dedicated ministrations 
of the nurses and of the Sisters, will be cured 
and will return to their homes and to their 
families, rejoicing. 

There is a third facet which commands 
unbounded considerations of joy and hope, 
and that is the maternity ward. Here the 
noble and gallant mothers will enter into 
this hospital and give birth to the forth- 
coming generation.. To witness this greatest 
miracle of God, creates within us a surge 
of faith and causes us to “lift up our eyes 
on high and behold who hath created these 
things.“ and to know that He hath made 
them a little lower than the angels and hath 
crowned them with glory and honor. What 
potential there will be in these 32 bassi- 
nets—or any 1 of them—perhaps another 
Einstein or another Lincoln—perhaps an- 
other Billy Graham or even a Bishop Sheen. 
Time only will tell. So, this hospital is 
dedicated to Saint Jude, the Patron Saint of 
Hope, and to those who will labor in this hos- 
pital, to those who will suffer and die here, 
to those who will suffer and be healed, but 
most of all to those babies who will be 
born in Saint Jude’s hospital, may I give the 
concluding message of Saint Jude as given 
in the Saint James version of his epistle, 
“Now unto Him who Is able to keep you from 
falling and to present you faultless before 
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the presence of His Glory with exceeding 
joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour, be 
glory and honor, dominion and power now 
and ever. Amen.“ 


Pensacola Fiesta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
pleasure of being in Pensacola for the 
annual Fiesta of Five Flags Festival last 
week and it was one of the most out- 
standing festivals ever held there. 

I noted with great interest the excel- 
lent story by C. E. Wright on the Fiesta 
of Five Flags Festival held in Pensacola, 
Fla., May 15 to 19, which appeared in the 
Sunday, May 5, 1957, issue of the very 
fine newspaper, the New York Times, and 
Iam glad to have it inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PENSACOLA Fresta—THe ANNUAL EvENT IN 
Mip-May Recatts Crry's History UNDER 
Five FLAGS 

(By C. E. Wright) 

PENSACOLA, Fra—Since 1950 this en- 
chanted city, as its boosters call it, has been 
opening its spring and summer season with 
the Fiesta of Five Flags, a 5-day celebration 
which has become one of the best known of 
the country’s historical pageants. This year 
it is to be held May 15 to 19. The flesta 
commemorates Pensacola’s colorful history 
under the flags of Spain, France, England, 
the Confederacy, and the United States. 

A fact not widely known except by his- 
torlans is that Pensacola was the site of the 
first colony established in what is now the 
United States, a distinction credited by many 
to St. Augustine. The Pensacola colony was 
founded by Don Tristan de Luna and his 
Spanish followers in 1559, 6 years before the 
settling of St. Augustine and 48 years before 
Jamestown, However, the Pensacola colony 
lasted only 2 years while the 2 other early 
Settlements were permanent, 

The Fiesta of Five Flags, however, is not 
wholly of a historical nature. It affords fun 
and gaiety for residents and visitors alike. 
It starts with a reenactment of the landing 
of de Luna, followed by a parade, the corona- 
tion of de Luna and his queen and a corona- 
tion ball. There is a succession of parades 
throughout the celebration. The Krewe of 
Lafitte holds a pirate parade, then there is a 
children's parade and finally the fiesta pa- 
rade, which includes the Miss Fiesta beauty 
pageant. A Pan-American ball climaxes the 
5 days of entertainment. 

JET TEAM PERFORMS 


There are other features. A parade of 
yachts precedes the landing of de Luna. 
Pistol championship matches, softball games 
and daily treasure hunts for both adults and 
children, a deep-sea spearfishing rodeo 10 
miles off shore and outboard racing are 
included in the celebration. 

The Pensacola Naval Air Station holds 
Open house during the 5 days and presents 
an exhibition by the Blue Angels, a jet 
aerobatics team whose home base is Sher- 
man Field here. Square dancing on the deck 
of an aircraft carrier rounds out the Navy's 
hospitality, Many of Pensacola’s visitors at 
any time of year are those interested in avia- 
tion or who have friends or relatives at the 
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naval air station or at nearby Eglin Air Force 
Basé, whose 465,000 land aeres and 15,000 
Square miles of water ranges constitute the 
greatest air reservation in the United States. 
This home of the Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand is a testing area for every type of air- 
Craft and aerial weapons. 

Aside from its preeminence in aviation, 
Pensacola has all of the things that vaca- 
tionists look for—bathing, boating, and 
fishing plus a historical background that is 
entrancing for those who like to delve into 
such things. 

DEEP HARBOR 


A city of about 60,000, Pensacola is 
Uniquely situated on the deepest natural 
harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, protected by 
the 60-mile long Santa Rosa Island, which 
Stretches from historic Fort Pickens at its 
Wwectern tip to the fishing village of Destin at 
tho eastern end. Between the island and 
.Pensacola are Pensacola Bay and Escambia 
Bay and a peninsula which is traversed by 
U. S. 98, the route to Panama City. 

Santa Rosa Island was the spot selected 
by de Luna for his ill-fated Spanish colony. 
It lay undeveloped except for Government 
forts for four centuries, accessible only by 
boat. Not until 1931 were bridges built from 
the mainland to the peninsula and from the 
Peninsula to the island. A new bridge was 
built several years ago, from which time the 
development of Santa Rosa Island as a resort 
area has proceeded at a rapid rate. It still 
lacks sufficient accommodations for its in- 
creasing tourist volume, particularly in 
summer, but more facilities are in prospect. 

There are about 40 miles of bathing 
beaches within easy reach of Pensacola, but 
Pensacola Beach and a new development of 
the Santa Rosa Island Authority are the 
most accessible. All of these gulf beaches 
as far as Panama City boast of the whitest 
Sand, almost snow white, of any bathing 

hes in the world. The white sand in 
the foreground and the green-blue clear 
Water of the gulf make a natural color con- 
t of extraordinary beauty under a bril- 
Mant Florida sun. An unusual combina- 
tion of bathing is afforded by this island, 
with surf on one side and still water on the 
Other, 
The Pensacola area is, in fact, a water 
ise. The mainland is punctuated by 
Feveral bayous, used for boating and fishing, 
and the Escambia River, while a little to the 
bisa is Perdido Bay, which separates Florida 
Tom Alabama. All this expanse of water 
together with the Gulf of Mexico just out- 
Son Makes for excellent fishing, either in 
Tesh or salt water. 
pobrimp are netted from a small boat. 
© ue crabs are caught with dip net or trap. 
ast nets are used to trap mullet in shallows 
and around piers. The Pensacola Fin Divers 
ARA ation, a nonprofit organization, is pro- 
5 ing Spearfishing, which is relatively new 
be area. Information on this sport can 

Obtained from the association secretary, 
Pion Marie Dessell, who is an official of the 
8 State and National Fin Divers Asso- 
at 1 ns. For those who want quiet fishing 

Ow expense there are several piers. 
= Pickens itself is one of the interest- 

g Bistoric spots in ‘this area. The Fort 
all tat State Park of 1,659 acres: occupies 
within western end of Santa Rosa Island and 
400 000 , angle year has had as many as 
or 2 Visitors. It lies just 2 miles west 
á nsacola Beach and can be reached over 
tion d road, recently built. Its construc- 
Youre te Started in 1829 and completed 5 
durin ater. It withstood two bombardments 
1900 & the Civil War. Between 1890 and 

it was modernized and was in active 

Nae ce until after World War II. Then it 

quires ndoned by the Government and ac- 

by the Florida State Board of Parks 
Memorials as a public park in 1949, 
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Byrd’s Massive Resistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, May 9, Senator Harry F. Byrp made 
a very forthright and forceful speech in 
Norfolk, Va., before a meeting of the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association, 
Senator Byrp’s speech was commented 
on very favorably in an editorial appear- 
ing in the Portsmouth Star and Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch on Friday, May 10. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the editorial entitled “Byrd's Massive 
Resistance”: 

Byrn’s MASSIVE RESISTANCE 


The case for opposition to the Federal 
civil rights program and the Supreme Court's 
integration decree has seldom been stated 
more strongly than it was stated last night 
by Senator Byrp before the Hampton Roads 
Maritime Association. In the Senator's view 
the integration decree is ‘singularly designed 
to destroy the oldest way of life in the Na- 
tion,” the pending civil rights legislation is 
designed as “punitive legislation, to punish 
the South” for its resistance to this decree. 

At the outset of the integration fight in 
Virginia—which is the spearhead of the 
fight in the whole South—Senator Bynp 
called for massive resistance to the Supreme 
Court decree. He has not deviated from 
that position. The Virginia plan of resistance 
to enforced school integration rests largely 
upon the Senator's concept of the right of the 
States to oppose the Supreme Court, even to 
the point of defiance, so long as it is done 
without violence or attempt to overthrow the 

ment. 

Sree? Senator confined his discussion of the 
civil-rights legislation to 1 of the 15 or 20 
civil-rights bills which have been introduced 
in Congress. This bill would establish a 
special bureau in Washington, for handling 
civil-rights suits. Under this arrangement 
the right of trial by jury would, in effect, be 
eliminated in cases of alleged violations of 
civil rights. Senator Brrp, and others, tak- 
ing note of the threat of this legislation to 
one of the fundamental liberties, has intro- 
duced legislation to guarantee a trial by 
1 in cases which the civil-rights legisla- 
tion would impinge upon that right. 

Proponents of the injunctive process, under 
which civil-rights complaints would be heard 
by a Federal judge, contend that this remedy 
would be free of prejudice and bias some- 
times shown by local juries. But,“ the 
Senator noted, “they fail to take into ac- 
count the situation and possible prejudice 
of the judge.” It was on a charge of arro- 
gance and prejudice” that he based his criti- 
cism of Federal Judge Hoffman for his han- 
dling of one of the Virginia integration 
cases—the most severe criticism, the Senator 
said, that he had ever directed against a 


derne Senator took note of the fact—which 
is one of the familiar facts of this struggle— 
that Virginia has been made the battle- 
ground of integration. The integration pro- 
ponents know that if the barrier in Virginia 
falls, it will fall throughout the South, and 
the leadership in this fight is a part of the 
challenge with which Virginians are con- 
fronted. 

It is the view of Virginia's veteran Sena- 
tor, who is one of the South's most respected 
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leaders, that the South should oppose the 


- Civil-rights legislation as an attack upon the 


very fundamentals of States rights. And it 
is his view that opposition to the Supreme 
Court integration decree should be carried, 
if necessary, to the point of defiance, short 
of violence. This is the “massive resist- 
ance” which the Senator counseled Virginia 
to impose against Federal encroachment. 
This is the weapon which is now being tried 
in the fire of rising battle in Virginia. Upon 
its effectiveness, in Senator Bruns view, will 
rest the future of the State's public educa- 
tion system, as well as the very integrity of 
government by the States. 


Hearings in Gary, Ind., by House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is testimony of Orvall J. Kincaid, 
subdistrict director of United Steel- 
workers of America, which was given be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committte last Monday 
at Gary, Ind.: 

MUTUAL Am ENDORSED BY STEELWORKERS 
(Statement by Orval J. Kincaid, subdistrict 

director, United Steelworkers of America, 

Gary, Ind., before Subcommittee on Inter- 

national Organizations and Movements, 

May 20, 1957) 

The United Steelworkers of America, rep- 
resenting the thousands of men and women 
working in and around the basic steel in- 
dustries and the fabricating steel plants in 
Gary and the surrounding territory, realizing 
the part that our Nation must play in inter- 
national affairs, is supporting a foreign 
economic program that will further the peace 
and security of our country. 

We are greatly concerned over the aimless 
drift that has characterized important ele- 
ments of American foreign policy in recent 
years, and we feel there is an urgent and 
desperate need for a foreign policy and pro- 
gram that is clear and consistent. Effective 
foreign policy cannot be improvised and 
piecemeal. Our foreign policy should have 
as its chief goals the mobilization of all of 
our country’s moral and material resources 
for developing a system of international 
relationships to maintain peace, protect free- 
dom and national security, and to enable a 
growing population to enjoy a rising stand- 
ard of living. 

Domestic strength is a vital factor of our 
Nation's international effectiveness and our 
country, in order to carry on an effective for- 
eign policy, must be strong, prosperous, and 
free from any taint of economic, social, polit- 
ical, or racial inequality or discrimination. 
Therefore, integration of foreign, political, 
and economic policies is essential if the great 
technical resources and mighty industrial 
potential of the United States are to be 
geared to increasing the productivity, raising 
purchasing power, and improving the living 
standards, especially of those economically 
underdeveloped countries which are devoted 
to human liberty and peace. 


We know that international communism 
is at work everywhere in unde free 
institutions and the etruggle to defeat this 
insidious conspiracy must be unrelenting. 
We know that communism is a false solu- 
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tion: we believe that democracy is the true 
solution. Communism is weakened when 
democracy is strengthened. The represent- 
atives of democracy must go out into the 
underdeveloped regions with specific plans, 
programs and projects to help raise living 
standards, for helping to end all colonialism, 
for winning these peoples as equal members 
of the free world community. Thus we will 
make it possible for them to have a stake 
In the defense of a civilization worth 
defending. 

We must reject completely any and all 
forms of colonialism, and we express our 
satisfaction that the Government of the 
United States has been guided by the basic 
principles of democracy and self-determina- 
tion in compacts between the United States 
and the people of the free world. The 
Western democracies should redouble their 
efforts to eliminate every vestige of colonial- 
let practices in the vital regions of the 
Middie East. Our Government must seek 
genuine peace in the Middle East, and to- 
gether with its allies and the United Nations, 
take positive steps to prevent aggression, 
improve the economic conditions of its 
people and to promote peaceful relations 
among its various peoples, based on mutual 
recognition of each other’s national exist- 
ence and territorial integrity. 

We support the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies and believe that efforts 
should be redoubled to build the United 
Nations into a more authoritative and effec- 
tivé institution for maintaining world peace 
and promoting the fundamental human 
rights proclaimed in the Charter of the 
United Nations. We regret that our Gov- 
ernment has often been reluctant to meet 
head on the attacks of the diehard isola- 
tionists against the International Labor 
Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and 
other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 

We must continue to seek effective world 
disarmament, with adequate international 
Inspection, control and supervision, backed 
by sanctions—not subject to the veto—for 
all violators. In the meantime we must 
maintain sufficiend military strength to 
deter, and if necessary, to defeat aggression. 
We must be prepared to meet any form of 
totalitarianism, whatever it may be, with 
vigor. We must maintain our guard against 
the constant threat of Communist aggression 
and subversion. While never closing the 
door to negotiations with Moscow, we must 
never appease, At the same time, every ef- 
fort should be made to insure that atomic 
energy be devoted to the fullest interna- 
tional benefit of mankind. 

We reiterate our approval of the program 
proposed by the steelworkers“ president, 
David J. McDonald, as a member of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, calling for expansion of 
world trade, and aiding the workers as well 
as the industries which, as a result, suffer 
temporary dislocation. In order to make 
Possible an expansion of foreign trade with- 
out incurring undue injury to American 
workers, industries, and communities, we 
urge Government assistance in aiding the 
adjustments necessary for increased imports. 
We will continue to support bills introduced 
in both the House and Senate to implement 
this program. Our ideas on this matter also 
have been substantially incorporated in a 
Federal legislative program to aid depressed 

We also give our full support to the con- 
tinuance of technical assis 
both United States and oN. 3 
These programs are doing a vital job in the 
training of needed skills around the world. 
However, American labor also recognizes that 
this development of new and needed skills 
can be explosive unless these people are 
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encouraged and enabled to use these skills. 
This requires development capital. Indus- 
trial expansion may attract private capital, 
but funds for the substructure which is a 
prerequisite to industrialization are and will 
be much more difficult to acquire from pri- 
vate sources. We believe that the wealthier 
nations of the world must help to supply the 
capital for this substructure. It is for this 
reason that labor, not only in this country, 
but through the International Confedera- 
tion of Free. Trade Unions, also supports the 
proposed Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development. 

The technical assistance program is one 
way by which the more prosperous countries 
can meet the desires and demands of their 
neighbors for a better life. As long as these 
desires remain unsatisfied there can be no 
secure peace in our tightly integrated mod- 
ern world. We are obliged, for the common 
good of mankind, to aid our brothers every- 
where, as our means allow, and to share 
with them the material and spiritual wealth 
and strength which God, the Father has be- 
stowed upon us. 


Problems of Irrigation in the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorpv, I include the following 
speech given by Commissioner W. D. 
Dexheimer in Portland, Oreg., April 27, 
1957; 

REMARKS BY COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 
W. A. DEXHEIMER BEFORE THE LUNCHEON 
MEETING OF THE Pachie Coast FUEL OIL 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION AT THE MULTNOMAH 
HOTEL, PORTLAND, OREG., APRIL 27, 1957 
The subject of water may appear to be far 

afield from the interests of an association 

primarily concerned with keeping the fuel 
tanks of homes and industries supplied with 

oll. 

However, I am sure you are very much 
interested in keeping the flames of industry 
burning brightly and the demands for fuel 
oll from a prosperous citizenry on the up- 
swing. If you are interested in these things, 
you are interested in water, because water 
is a key factor in the economy of all of these 
Western States on which your future de- 
pends. . 

Without water in plentiful and cheap sup- 
ply, our agricultural production in the West- 
ern States would drop to almost nothing ex- 
cept for dryland crops which are the cause 
of some of our surplus headaches. Without 
maximum utilization of water, industry— 
particularly here in the Northwest—would 
slow up and some industry would die, just 
as would a growing plant when deprived of 
water. 

For here in the Pacific Northwest, indus- 
try is fed by the kilowatts pouring out of 
Grand Coulee Dam and the other great 
multipurpose projects erected on the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries. From the 
hydroelectric development of the Columbia 
River basin by the Government and the util- 
ity industry have come new plants, new pay- 
Trolls, and new products. They have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the economic bet- 
terment of the Northwest and indirectly to 
the remainder of the Nation. 

The Pacific Northwest is not alone in this 
economic betterment from development and 
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use of our water resources. Just as Grand 
Coulee Dam is now supplying over 30 pertent 
of the total power needs of the Pacific North- 
west, so did Hoover Dam in the 1940's supply 
nearly one-third of the total power needs of 
the Pacific Southwest. 

The growth of industry in the Pacific 
Southwest was sparked by the availability of 
low-cost. power from Hoover Dam. It ex- 
panded so sharply in the last 2 decades that 
Hoover now supplies only about 15 percent of 
the power needs. Because the Pacific South- 
west is not so plentifully endowed with great 
rivers as the Columbia, the bulk of addi- 
tional power is being supplied by fuel-burn- 
ing plants. 

While the Pacific Northwest has not yet 
exhausted its hydroelectric potential, the day 
will come—and it is not too far off—when 
more steam electric generating plants will be 
necessary in Oregon and Washington too. 
Contrary to some popular ideas, hydroelec- 
tric and steam-electric generation are not 
competitive, Actually they make ideal team- 
mates because hydroelectric plants provide 
the peaking capacity. This is essential if 
steam-electric plants are to operate at full 
efficiency on the 24-hour day basis that 
brings their kilowatt-hour costs down. 

I am not here today to talk particularly 
about power production, Hyroelectric power 
is low man on the totem pole of relative water 
needs in the West. Our more pressing needs 
are water for domestic use, water for irriga- 
tion, water for industry, water for fish and 
wildlife and recreation purposes, and water 
for navigation, Along with these goes flood 
control which can largely be accomplished by 
the coordinated process of storing water for 
useful purposes. 

All of these water uses are essential to a 
well rounded western economy. They all 
have a place in the development of our water 
resources, I could go into detail on each of 
these uses, but I believe you are familiar with 
most of them. Those of you from the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, for example, cer- 
tainly know the importance of a domestic 
water supply and the lengths to which the 
Metropolitan Water District has gone to 
get it. 

Their Colorado River aqueduct brings 
water 242 miles from the Colorado River. It 
has been recognized by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers as 1 of the 7 modern 
construction wonders of the United States, 
as has our own Bureau of Reclamation-bullt 
Hoover Dam on the Colorado River. With- 
out the large reservoir at Hoover the aqueduct 
would not have been feasible. 

Agriculturally, those of you from the Cen- 
tral Valley, and the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, and the Yakima Valley in Washington 
are well aware of the essentiality of water. 
Without water storage and distribution fa- 
cilities these areas would be nothing but 
bleak sagebrush-covered rangelands. With a 
dependable water supply the agriculture in- 
come has provided a good portion of the 
purchasing power to make the Pacific Coast 
one of the top economic areas of the Nation. 

Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia 
Basin project are also 1 of the 7 con- 
struction wonders named by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, A whole new ir- 
rigated agricultural empire is beng estab- 
lished on a million acres of what was formerly 
elther dryland, wheatland, or sagebrush. An 
area which had a population of about 13,000 
persons in 1930, now has a population of 
around 70,000, and this will likely double or 
better during the next 2 or 3 decades. This 
is truly a multipurpose project in its best 
wealth-creating sense. 

Grand Coulee, built by the Bureau of Ree- 
lamation, is now supplying over 30 percent 
of the entire Northwest power. 

The great shipbuilding and aluminum in- 
dustries of this area and the Atomic Energy 
Commission installation at Hanford were 
located here because of the large low-cost 
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supply of power from Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville. Industrial growth has been good 
wherever water and power are plentiful. 

Fish, wildlife, and recreation represent an 
industry most important in our Western 
economy. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
attempted to incorporate” these into our 
planning and construction but we have been 
handicapped by a lack of statutory authority 
and we have had only very limited funds for 
their development. 

Nevertheless, some of the best fishing and 
recreation spots in the Western United States 
are in and around reclamation reservoirg. 

Legislation is now before the Congress 
which would give greater national recogni- 
tion to providing fish, wildlife, and recrea- 
tion facilities. It is supported by conserva- 
tion organizations and several leaders of the 
Western congressional delegations. 

I am reciting this brief review of the im- 
Portance of these various functions in water 
resource development because they show the 
importance of multipurpose development. 
We can get a few of these benefits separately 
by designing individual projects for single 
Purposes without consideration of the other 
needs. Such projects will also save a little 
On the initial capital outlay. 

But balance the total needs against the 
Telatively small benefits of unintegrated, 
Single-purpose projects and you will under- 
stand the importance of multipurpose de- 
velopment. Water is simply too valuable, 
the pressures of various needs are too great 
to permit a single-purpose use where 2, 3, 
or 4 benefits can be accomplished. 

Now, where do we stand on this multipur- 
Pose development of our water resources 
Which means so much to the West. In the 
Pacific Southwest, development is fairly well 
along, thanks again to the multipurpose de- 
velopment of the lower Colorado River upon 
which southern California is so dependent 
as a source of water. There are several other 
Projects in southern California, including the 
Santa Barbara, recently completed, and the 
Ventura project, now under construction by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In the great Central Valley of California 
the Federal Government and the State are 
each undertaking various phases of multi- 
Purpose water development. The Bureau of 

lamation has completed the initial phases 
Of the Central Valley project, is at work on 
a diversion of Trinity River water into the 
Central Valley, and has before Congress for 
Consideration another unit which will mean 
a supply of water for another half-million 
acres of land. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has spent an average of $25 million per year 
in California since 1935. 

The State, in turn, has started planning 
for development of the Feather River as an 
Addition to the California water plan to 
*nable the State to make the maximum use 
of its water resources. Like most other 

tes, California has more water still run- 
ning away to the ocean unused than it now 
Uses. This unused water creates havoc and 
den uetlon in its uncontrolled rush to the 


1 at State, because of its growing popu- 
tion and arid climate, probably has as 
Pressing a need for water control and con- 
Me eon as any of the Western States. Pub- 
h es and private utilities have built 
Vine velectrie and steam generation to, pro- 
© for a coordinated economic growth. 
Here in the Pacific Northwest, you are 
a: fortunate in having the vast supply of 
ter from the Columbia River and its tribu- 
8. You have had extraordinary Federal 
Participation in its development. In addi- 
n to Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia 
Other Project, you have a whole series of 
Volrs federally constructed dams and reser- 
cipal On the Columbia River and its prin- 
downstream tributary, the Willamette. 
Like the Central Valley, there are numerous 
“Purpose hydroelectric plants under 
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construction by publie utilities, tneluding 
both privately financed and cooperative. 

Despite expenditures over the years of up- 
ward of approximately $2 billion by the 
Federal Government, the development of the 
Columbia River Basin still has a long way 
togo. There needs to be additional upstream 
water storage for flood control and future 
consumptive uses as well as for the vastly 
increased firm power production that such 
storage will make possible. There are many 
hydroelectric sites which have not been de- 
veloped, including those at proposed storage 
reservoirs and others which may be exclusive- 

er projects. 

1 ani which has aroused con- 
siderable controversy is that for the Hells 
Canyon stretch of the Snake River. The Hells 
Canyon project was originally proposed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation as a multipur- 
pose unit of the comprehensive plan back in 
1948. It was planned as a multipurpose 
project, the principal benefits of which would 
be flood control, power production, and reve- 
nue support for irrigation development. The 
revenue would help to finance the Mountain 
Home project in Idaho. As such it had the 
support of civic leaders of southeastern 
Idaho. Subsequently, the irrigation was 
stricken, making it solely a flood control and 
hydroelectric project. Most Idaho support 
was withdrawn as there remained only down- 
stream benefits, even though most of the 
water would be contributed by Idaho and 
Wyoming from the headwaters drainage. 

This change resulted in a controversy 
which has lasted for nearly a decade. 

Three Congresses, the fist. 82d and 83d, 
refused to act on authorizing legislation, for 
a Federal Hells Canyon Dam, and in the 84th 
Congress it was killed by the Senate. In the 
meantime, the Federal Power Commission 
issued a license for the development of this 
stretch of the river by a public utility for 
hydroelectric power. The license provides 
safeguards for integrated operation with the 
comprehensive river plan as were recom- 
mended. by the Secretary of the Interior. 
This licensing action has been upheld re- 
cently by the Supreme Court and 1 of the 
3 plants is now under construction. 

There is opportunity and need for further 
downstream development. At the request of 
Secretary of the Interior Seaton the Bureau 
of Reclamation is now conducting a reexami- 
nation of the stretch of the Middle Snake 
River below the Hells Canyon site. We made 
a preliminary report on the Pleasant Valley 
and Mountain Sheep sites in 1954 and a 
further report in October 1956. A group of 
utility companies in 1955 requested a license 
from the Federal Power Commission to de- 
velop two single-purpose hydroelectric power 
projects in this same stretch of the river at 
Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep. 

Others are advocating that in lieu of 
Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep, this 
whole stretch of the river should be re- 
served for later construction of the Nez 

Dam. 
Feng dam, Nez Perce, would be located on 
the Snake downstream from the mouth of 
the Salmon and Imnaha Rivers thus block- 
ade these very important spawning rivers 
from the migratory salmon. 

The proposed Nez Perce Dam and reser- 
voir would have greater storage capacity by 
reason of backing water up not only the 
Snake River, but the Salmon River as well. 
On the other hand, there is little prospect 
of the Nez Perce Dam being authorized for 
a decade or more. Even though a satisfactory 
means is devised for transporting adult sal- 
mon upstream for spawning and trapping 
fingerlings for movement downstream 
around the barrier of a high dam, it will re- 
quire 10 years or more through at least two 
cycles of the salmon's life to determine if 
this method is successful. 

Nez Perce would also flood out the Pleasant 
Valley and Mountain Sheep sites. 
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We think we have an answer which win 
fit this stretch of the basin system into the 
comprehensive plan and will permit work to 
go forward immediately. On the other hand, 
if a deadlock develops, such as occurred on 
Hells Canyon, we are likely to go another 
decade without any useful benefits coming 
from this stretch of the river. 

A preliminary report by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation last October shows that a 690-foot- 
high dam at the Pleasant Valley site will 
provide a reservoir with 2,570,000 acre-feet 
of storage space, of which 1,300,000 acre-feet 
would be reserved for flood control. The ap- 
purtenant powerplant would have 1,250,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity producing 
4,830,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. The 
reservoir would inundate the lowest of the 
three sites already licensed for development 
by the Idaho Power Co. but on which 
construction has not yet been started. We 
are now going forward with a feasibility in- 
vestigation so that a final report on Pleasant 
Valley can be prepared. This project would 
be an immediate addition to the power sup- 
ply of the Northwest. It would provide major 
flood control so badly needed in this area. 

Arrangements are now being made for 
transporting migratory fish in both direc- 
tions around the Brownlee Dam. The addi- 
tion of Pleasant Valley Dam would only re- 
quire a little longer haul. Migratory salmon 
runs in the Snake are small compared with 
the Salmon River so this reach of the Snake 
is a good place to experiment without 
serious consequence. 

While only most preliminary data Is avail- 
able on Nez Perce, it appears a good project 
for flood control and power. However, until 
the fish problem is satisfactorily solved, if it 
can be solved, high dams are not practicable 
on the Salmon River. The solution seems at 
least 10 years away. 

In the meantime, should development 
work on this important stretch of the river 
be halted? It need not be. Ifa high multi- 
purpose Pleasant Valley Dam and reregulat- 
ing reservoir at Mountain Sheep are built 
soon, the additional storage in lieu of Nez 
Perce Dam could be provided later by multi- 
purpose reservoirs on the Salmon River, I 
emphatically add that dams on the Salmon 
River should not be undertaken unless and 
until a successful method is demonstrated to 
maintain that river as a spawning stream. I 
should remind you that the Secretary of the 
Interior, in cooperation with the States, has 
exclusive responsibility for protection and 
improvement of the fishing. 

Idaho's interest in reserving water for fu- 
ture development and their future power 
needs should be protected. ‘Their water 
rights must be assured and their future 
water needs protected. Not only Idaho but 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming and Montana 
as well have thousands of acres of dry land 
which can be made more productive by irri- 
gation. They have industries, cities and 
vast undeveloped minerals all needing water 
and power to continue their development 
and growth. The expensive multipurpose 
developments which will supply water for 
our growing needs requires financial assist- 
ance. This can be provided. A portion of 
the power revenue from the dams could be 
earmarked for assistance in upstream irri- 
gation development. The establishment of 
a basin fund to which all of the federally 
constructed dams would contribute a share 
of their revenues for further water develop- 
ment is also under consideration. 

I am speaking not of agricultural produc- 
tion now or five years from now or even 10 
years. I am speaking of the future decades 
when our increasing population ahd decreas- 
ing farmland pose the threat of food short- 
ages and spiraling food price unless we pro- 
duce more from the good land we will have 
left. We are losing good farmland at the 
alarming rate of over a million acres a year 
to urban, industrial, highway and airport 
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expansion. Irrigation is one of the surest 
ways to increase and diversify farm produc- 
tion on our available acreage. 

Finally, in discussing this needed water 
resources development, I want to state my 
own personal belief that there is a place 
in it for private enterprise, for local public 
groups, and for the Federal Government, I 
have mentioned the tremendous investment 
the Federal Government has already made in 
the Columbia River Basin. These sums must 
continue to be provided for many years to 
come if the Pacific Northwest is to realize 
the full benefits from its richest resource, 
the Columbia River system. 

They might come entirely from the Fed- 
eral Treasury but this is problematical, even 
though they represent an investment which 
will, for the most part, be returned with in- 
terest. As you know, the Federal budget 
and the taxpayer who supports it are both 
hardpressed. Economy in Government ex- 
penditure is a necessity. A more reasonable 
and likely solution would be to divide the 
burden between the Federal Government 
and the investing public. 

Ways have been proposed whereby utilities, 
both publicly and privately owned, may 
participate in the financing of multipurpose 
projects and, in return, participate in the 
benefits by sharing the power output during 
the payout period. I believe this is the logi- 
cal method to assure continued development 
and growth. A determination of policy or 
degree of participation as to individual proj- 
ects would be the responsibility of Congress. 
We must, in the Federal Government, con- 
tinue to operate in the framework of the 
laws the Congress has provided. 

The important thing is that no stalemate 
develops in the orderly process of water re- 
sources development. The future economy 
of the West depends upon continued develop- 
ment and maximum use of our natural re- 
sources, especially water. 


Roy E. Morgan, of Wilkes-Barre, Elected 
President of Pennsylvania Association 
of Broadcasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOQD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record on the 
election of Roy E. Morgan, broadcasting 
company executive, to the presidency of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Broad- 
casters: 

Election of Roy E. Morgan, Forty Fort, as 
President of Pennsylvania Association of 
Broadcasters adds to the honors that have 
come to him through the years by virtue 
of his pronounced success in his vocation. 
He is executive vice president of Wilk and 
Wilk-TV. His station has been in operation 
10 years. It is not new for him to be the 
head of the broadcasters’ group for he was 
formerly president of the Penn-Del Broad- 
Casters’ Association. He has been serving as 
first vice president of the Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation., 

Many fields other than his own have 
2 him as 5 His directorships 

umerous. e u past president of 
Family Service Association, CAMPINA of the 
groups division of the United Pund and is 
past lieutenant-governor of the Kiwanis 15th 
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District. He has been active in Sunday 
school work as a teacher. 

Early in his career he was a member of 
the Record newsroom staff. He taught in 
Hanover Township schools for 2 years. His 
record as an educator includes administra- 
tive work with the undergraduate center of 
Penn State at Dubois and Hazleton and also 
at the university. For a time he was di- 
rector of instruction at Yale University, and 
he served as an executive officer of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in Washington, 
D. C. 

His is the second State presidency to come 
to a local resident this week. The other, as 
announced yesterday, went to Mrs. Norman 
F. Patton, the newly-elected president of the 
League of Women Voters of Pennsylvania. 


Report on International Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, I have filed today 
with the House of Representatives a re- 
port on international health. The re- 
port summarizes testimony given by the 
Public Health Service and the Depart- 
ment of State at hearings held during 
the 84th Congress on the organization 
and financing of, and the participation 
of the United States in, international 
health programs. 

On this occasion I released the fol- 
lowing statement which explains the cir- 
cumstances which led to the preparation 
of the report: 

Congressman Oren Harris, Democrat, 
Arkansas, chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, announced 
today the filing with the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a report on international 
health. The report summarizes testimony 
given by the Public Health Service and the 
Department of State at hearings held during 
the 84th Congress on the organization and 
financing of, and the participation of the 
United States in, international health pro- 


grams. 

“While at this time, the committee does 
not offer any conclusions with respect to the 
role which the United States plays in inter- 
national health programs,” Congressman 
Harris stated, “the programs are of such 
scope and far-flung character that if seemed 
appropriate to make public for the benefit of 
the Congress and the American people, this 
summary of testimony, thus bringing to- 
gether in one place information available on 
the organization and financing of, and 
United States participation in, international 
health programs.” 

Congressman Harris pointed out that the 
release of this report coincided with the an- 
nual meeting at the Assembly of the World 
Health Organization in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in which Congressman JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Democrat, Rhode Island, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVER- 
Ton, Republican, New Jersey, the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, were par- 
ticipating as congressional advisors to the 
United States delegation. Mr. Harris ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Wotverton's 
designation as one of the congressional ad- 
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visors to this important meeting constituted 
& recognition of the committee's continuing 
interest in, and contributions to, the field of 
international health. 

Congressman Harets called attention to 
the possible overlapping of activities of the 
several agencies operating in the field of in- 
ternational health. He stated that, while it 
appeared that substantial efforts had been 
made to avoid unnecessary duplication 
through full exchange of information and 
formal consultation among the officials con- 
cerned, it was not clear whether all had 
beer achieved in this respect that may be 
desired. Congressman Harris indicated that 
the Committee would give its attention to 
this problem in its continuing scrutiny of 
international health programs. 

Congressman Harnis pointed out that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has legislative jurisdiction in the field 
of health, and that in the exercise of its re- 
sponsibilities in this field, the Committee in 
the past had frequent occasion to inquire 
into international health programs in differ- 
ent parts of the world. These inquiries in- 
cluded the operation of the Public Health 
Service in foreign countries, and the health 
and quarantine problems attending the fa- 
cilitation of international air commerce. Pre- 
vious reports of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, however, dealt only 
with international health activities in par- 
ticular functional fields or in particular geo- 
graphic areas. The instant summary is in- 
tended to supply comprehensive background 
information for future inquiries in this fleld. 


Remarks by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Donald A. Quarles, Armed Forces Day 
Observance at Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I accompanied Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Donald A. Quarles to Lubbock, 
Tex., where he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Lubbock Chamber of 
Commerce on the evening of May 16; 
and on May 17 he delivered an Armed 
Forces Day observance speech at Texas 
Technological College. 

The people of the Lubbock area were 
tremendously impressed with the per- 
sonality and character of Mr. Quarles. 
They liked him very much, and they 
liked his speeches, giving him a wonder- 
ful hearing. 

I would like to add that, in my judg- 
ment, Donald A. Quarles is one of the 
ablest men who has appeared on the 
Washington scene during my service in 
Congress. I have great admiration and 
respect for him. 

I am inserting for printing in the 
Recorp his Armed Forces Day speech at 
Texas Technological College: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, la- 
dies and gentlemen, it is a great honor for 
me to be with you here in Lubbock to par- 
tictpate in your Armed Forces Day celebra- 
tion. We in defense have several very par- 
ticular Interests in Lubbock. 

The first of these, and I am sure you will 
excuse an Air Force alumnus for placing it 
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first, is our Reese Air Force Base which has 
made such a great contribution to the train- 
ing of pilots and the building of air power 
during and since World War II. During 
World War II, for example, approximately 
7,000 fighter-bomber and transport pilots 
were trained at Reese Field. This was an 
important contribution to the successful 
task of building an air force second to none. 
Since World War II. Reese Air Force Base 
has continued in this role and with the same 
Outstanding success. 

The second of our particular interests in 
this community is Texas Technological Col- 
lege which is doing such a fine job of pro- 
ducing much needed engineers. It was my 
distinct pleasure earlier in the day to make 
a brief tour of this fine institution with 
President Jones, to meet some of the faculty 
and to see the facilities that have been pro- 
Vided. I was particularly interested to learn 
ol plans for an engineering and research in- 
stitute in the college, and wish you great 
Success in this endeavor. 

Coming to the Defense Department as I 
do from a life in the engineering profession, 
I naturally tend to emphasize in my mind 
the technical aspects of the defense busi- 
ness and the vital need in our long-range na- 
tional security for a broad and expanding 

in technology. During World War II. 
by mobilizing our vast industrial potential 
and with the closest support of our scien- 
tists and engineers, we were able to over- 
Come the terrific head-start of the Axis na- 
tions and to emerge victorious from what 
Was in the early days of the war a very dis- 
Couraging situation, One might say that we 
Were shielded by our oceans and allies long 
enough to give us time to build up the 
Strength necessary to meet the challenge 
and to win victory, 

In this very process of mobilizing science 
and industry to the needs of defense, how- 
ever, forces were created which have now 
completely changed the national security 
Problem. Our oceans are no longer à pro- 
tection because, under the impact of science 
and technology, weapon delivery systems 
have been developed which can readily span 

And perhaps most important of all, 
the creation by scientists and the develop- 
ment by engineers of atomic explosives has 
made available weapons of previously un- 

ed of potency, millionfold, as com- 
pared with chemical explosives. Since 
cience knows no national boundaries, these 
advances in weaponry have, for the first 
time in our history, ex our homeland 
to the possibility of an instant, devastating 
and widespread attack. 

It is this exposure and the measures we 
Allet take to meet it that I would like to 
iscuss with you today. 

First, let's take stock of the situation. 

© Soviets alone haye over 170 divisions, 
more than 20,000 combat aircraft, and the 
Second largest navy in the world, with over 

submarines. The Communist Far East 
about 200 divisions and over 2,500 air- 
di The Soviet satellites have about 70 
ard ons and some 2,500 aircraft. Not only 
© these forces impressive in size, but the 
Yarn unists are also making impressive ad- 
Th des in the quality of their equipment. 
eir forces are being continually modern- 
With new jet aircraft, guided missiles 
Other weapons, 
8 objectives have never 
P ey have repeatedly announced 
— Communist doctrine of world 
oF tion. In spite of occasional peace 
ertures, their recent military actions in 
— Indochina, Hungary, and Poland give 
eee Picture of their policy and intentions. 
S Problem is to counter this growing 
Vince met might with such forces as to con- 
exit a that they cannot to advantage 
world it by aggression against the free 

Position. What we require in order 

tain such a deterrent position is, of 


and 
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course, a matter of military judgment. It 
depends on many things, including the 
build-up and deployment of our own forces; 
the build-up and deployment of the forces 
of our friends and allies in the free world; 
and the build-up of striking power behind 
the Iron Curtain. Military authorities agree, 
I believe, that the collective strength of the 
Free World constitutes today a sound deter- 
rent Communist aggression. While 
this deterrent features the retaliatory strik- 
ing power of our Strategic Air Command, it 
is much broader than SAC. It includes the 
great military power of all the tactical 
forces—land, sea and air—not only of our 
own military services, but of the whole free 
world coalition. Our problem is to maintain 
in the future what is today conceded to be 
a reasonably sound position. 

It is the very rapid advance of technology 
that makes the maintenance of position 
such a tricky problem. I have mentioned 
the great technological changes that have al- 
ready taken place during and following 
World War II. It is the further similar 
changes which we cannot clearly foresee, 
but which we are sure will take place, that 
create the uncertainty in our future position 
vis-a-vis the Communist bloc. We are thus 
engaged in what we have sometimes called 


a technological race with the Communists. 


It is a race in which we started out with a 
very substantial lead—in fact, with a con- 
siderable degree of complacency. Post-war 
events have changed this. The Soviets have 
made very substantial progress and are 
whittling down our lead. They have done a 
very remarkable job of strengthening and 
extending their system of education in the 
physical sciences and in applied technology, 
to the point where they are today turning 
out competent engineers at a much faster 
rate than we are. So, you see why I say 
that we in Defense are so much interested in 
the work going on here in Texas Tech. 

Maintenance of a strong deterrent position 
against a massive surprise attack, while it 
is our top priority requirement, is not the 
whole story because it deals with only one 
of the several possible Communist tactics. 
In pursuit of their avowed purpose of com- 
munizing the rest of the world, they might, 
if deprived of the massive onslaught ap- 
proach, resort to alternative tactics. We 
must also be prepared to meet these alter- 
poe wath alternative, in which practice 
has made them expert, is the infiltration and 
subversion of any marginal countries where 
their blandishments might be expected to 
succeed. Here, our response must be a long- 
term cooperative effort to create in any such 
freedom-loving countries the stability and 
economic vitality needed to thwart these 

ert maneuvers. 

another tactic, and closely related to this 
last one, has sometimes been called the nib- 
bling tactic; that is, the ‘probing of soft 
spots on our periphery, with the hope that 
our front could be ruptured without creat- 
ing a cause for all-out war. Here again, our 
response must be to create such local mili- 
tary strength and such steadfastness of pur- 
pose as to defeat any such minor thrusts; in 
other words, to make sure that nibbling tac- 
tics will not succeed, and thus to require the 
Communists, if they decide to resort to force, 
to use enough of it to expose their aggressive 
intent to the rest of the world. 

To further these national objectives, we 
have joined in defensive mutual security ar- 
rangements with many other freedom-loving 
countries. Collectively, we hope to extend to 
all the kind of security that we ourselves 
seek, This is not philanthropy. It is en- 
lightened self-interest. Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion of such freedom-loving 
countries around the periphery could even- 
tually bring the red tide to our very shores. 
Communist nibbling could erode and ulti- 
mately destroy our position. We must con- 
tinue to help our free world friends and 
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allies to be strong enough to resist such 
tactics. 

There have been unfortunate misunder- 
Standings about our military assistance pro- 
grams and our mutual security concepts 
that I would like to try to clear up. 

The objectives of our military-assistance 
program are: (1) To protect our bases over- 
Seas; (2) to support our collective security 
agreements, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization; (3) to safeguard vital 
strategic supplies; (4) to build up military 
strength of allies; and (5) to accomplish 
these and other national objectives at least 
san D the United States. 

ustrate this last point, our military 
assistance often makes it possible to accom- 
plish United States objectives more eco- 
nomically than we could with our own 
forces. For example, it costs some $3,500 a 
year to clothe, pay, feed, and house a United 
States’ soldier. The soldiers of some of our 
most effective and proven Allies cost only 
from one-fourth to one-thirtieth as much, 
so assisting them to build up their forces is 
a sound investment. Furthermore, their 
forces would be in a better position than 
ours to take care of their local and neigh- 
borhood problems. 

Misconceptions also exist with regard to 
the extent of our participation in these 
mutual-security programs. For example, in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which is so vital to the defense of Europe, 
the United States contributed $123 billion 
in military assistance from 1950 through 
1956. In the same period, these same Euro- 
pean nations contributed $78 billion, or more 
than 6 times our contribution. Incidentally, 
during these same years, the total United 
States outlay for our own forces was about 
20 times our NATO contribution. In my 
opinion, we are receiving great defense re- 
turns from our NATO investment. 

This brings me to the very important mat- 
ter of the budget. As you know, the Con- 

has been giving intensive consider- 
ation to the defense budget. I am sure 
you also know that your Congressman, 
GEORGE MAHON, is the chairman of the House 
subcommittee which is responsible for de- 
fense appropriations. I mentioned earlier 
two very special interests that we in defense 
have in Lubbock. I would now like to add 
a third. We feel particularly indebted to 
this district that it has sent to Congress a 
man of Grorce MaHon’s stature. With his 
great knowledge of the business, his wisdom 
in handling complex questions, and his 
statesmanship in putting national security 
questions on the highest political plane, it 
is a great good fortune that he is where 
he is. I am sure his Texas background 
stands him in good stead because he has a 
mighty tough assignment. Just in case I 
might be accused of “apple polishing” in this 
connection, I want the record to show that, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, Mr. 
MAnHoON’s committee has already completed 
the Defense appropriation bill that it will 
recommend to the Congress. 

As the President said in his broadcast 
earlier this week, there is no cut-rate solu- 
tion for our security problem. The Defense 
budget is large but the appropriations we 
are seeking in the coming year still do not 
provide for all of the forces and equipment 
which our military leaders feel they should 
have to perform their assigned missions. 
They can make a good case for a larger 
budget. While I am confident that by con- 
centrating on the essentials and making all 
possible economies throughout the military 
establishment we can carry out our respon- 
sibilities in the year ahead, any substantial 
cuts in these estimates would be a gamble 
with the safety of our country. As Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, stated 
recently—‘In my opinion it is a peril-point 
budget and should not be cut.” 
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We must all that we are in a 
dollar squeeze produced by the ever-increas- 
ing requirements to meet the Communist 
competition on the one hand and mounting 
Defense costs on the other hand. To cite a 
few examples, unit production costs are con- 
tinuing to rise and our weapons are becom- 
ing increasingly complex. A modern all- 
weather fighter, for example, carries over a 
ton of intricate electronic equipment. Mod- 
ern aircraft cost 10 to 30 times as much as 
their World War II counterparts. We, never- 
theless, have to have the improved equip- 
ment since the World War IL counterparts 
would be useless in the present environment. 
Housekeeping and maintenance costs for 
bases, facilities, units and equipments all 
over the world are high and there is no 
readily available formula for reducing them 
if we are to meet our commitments, 

Regardless of problems, the Nation. must 
afford an adequate defense or eventually face 
disaster. I know of no evidence that our 
country with its healthy and growing econ- 
omy cannot afford the budget now being 
considered. It, of course, cannot afford 
waste and we in the Defense Department 
recognize our obligation to achieve every pos- 
sible economy through increased efficiency. 
Our biggest need is for the understanding 
and support of thoughtful, patriotic people 
like those gathered here today. The difer- 
ence between an adequate and inadequate 
budget may be the difference between peace 
and war. This is a most serious matter which 
transcends partisan politics. 

No one wants to accept an expensive and 
uneasy peace as a permanent way of life. 
As the President has repeatedly stressed, we 
must always be seeking mutual arrange- 
ments, such as mutual inspection which will 
ease tensions and reduce the dangers in- 
herent in this situation. Until such arrange- 
ments are made and adequate safeguards 
are actually in effect, however, our best, 
and so far as I can see our only, sound basis 
for security is the continued maintenance 
of modern and powerful Armed Forces, as 
painful as this may be from a tax standpoint, 

I am afraid I have made this appear as a 
bleak and unat tive prospect. Paradox- 
ically, I think it is not. In fact, it offers the 
first real hope that by waging peace, we can 
not only avoid war, but we can in due course 
work out a system of world order that ex- 
cludes war as an instrument of national 
policy. This is the deep significance of the 
theme of this Armed Forces Day— Power for 
peace.” 

Waging peace, in the meantime, does call 
for sacrifices. It does require us to stand firm 
in the face of great danger, It is the burden 
and the challenge of our generation. 


Powerful Arguments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp at this point 
editorials from four newspapers pub- 
eee in the second congressional dis- 


These editorials express the publishers’ 
interpretation of a = 


results of this poll agree with the 
result of a questionnaire which I sent to 
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89,000 persons in the second district last 


year. 

I believe these editorials are signifi- 
cant in that they all carry the same 
theme—a philosophy which I have advo- 
cated since coming to Congress—that 
those who insist on making a political 
football out of powér are hampering the 
development of the Northwest, and are 
keeping us from getting the job done. 
The facts of power life are that we need 
$300 million annually to be spent build- 
ing dams and powerplants. Even dur- 
ing the heyday of Government power 
building, the Northwest only got $150 
million a year from the Roosevelt Con- 
gresses. It stands to reason that we 
need every dollar at our command, Fed- 
eral, city, private, and public utility dis- 
trict, and that we need a concerted co- 
operative effort—to work together—so 
that the development and distribution 
of this power will be a coordinated enter- 
prise. Wecannot attract new industries 
with inadequate power supplies, or to 
an area where a hydroelectric civil war 
makes location of an industry a risk 
due to uncertainty of power development. 

The first of these editorials is titled 
“Partnership Concept,” and appeared in 
the Bothell Citizen, published by Mr. Lee 
Irwin, weekly at Bothell, Wash. An- 
other weekly paper, the Ferndale Record, 
published by Ralph Pinkerton at Fern- 
dale, Wash., carried an editorial entitled 
“Time To Go Forward.” The Belling- 
ham Herald, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished at Bellingham, Wash., pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “The People 
Favor the Middle Way.” From Seattle, 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer published 
an editorial entitled “Public Opinion.” 

Text of these editorials is as follows: 

[From the Bothell (Wash.) Citizen] 
PARTNERSHIP CONCEPT 

A major change of climate in the public 
against private power question, which first 
became apparent last year, apparently is 
continuing. 

For years, Überal-minded politicians made 
political hay under the banner of public pow- 
er advocates. With the advent of the 
Eisenhower administration, a new concept— 
that of cooperative approach—was intro- 
duced, 

A survey undertaken by Elmo Roper and 
Associates in mid-1956 indicated what the 
people of the Puget Sound-Cascade region 
wanted was just exactly that * * * cooper- 
ation by both private and public power to 
provide necessary energy for the region's 
future growth. 

The 1956 election saw the people of our 
State going strongly for President Eisen- 
hower, but just as strongly for Senator War- 
REN MAGNUSON, a public power advocate, and 
Democratic Gov. Albert Rosellini. Hence, 
another survey on the power attitudes of the 
region seemed in order. 

The survey, just completed, showed that 
support for the partnership concept actually 
has grown substantially. By better than 
a 4 to 1 margin, the people want their power 
supplied by a cooperative effort of private 
and public power. They rejected Federal 
control by a 3 to 1 margin. In short) the 
people are tired of seeing power used as a 
political football. 

Politicians take note. 


— 


[From the Ferndale (Wash.) Record] 
Trae To Go Forwarp 


A survey made in March shows people of 
the Northwest are very satisfied with the 


` 
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manner in which private and public power 
are working together to try to heip their 
thousands .of private and industrial users 
enjoy life here, 

What we do need to do most is to forget 
some of the cheap politics, and start working 
together. We want to forget former differ- 
ences, instead go out and try to attract new 
industries to come to this State. (And we 
cannot do that by increasing industrial in- 
Surance and unemployment compensation 
costs to employers.) 

It is high time this State learned to work 
together for its common good. 


[From the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald] 
PEOPLE Favon Mor War 

Despite certain political tub-thumping on 
“public power“ in the Pacific Northwest, a 
recent public opinion survey reveals that 
there has been no noteworthy popular in- 
terest in the subject In the Puget Sound- 
Cascade region. 

The study, the second within a year spon- 
sored by the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
and conducted by a disinterested public- 
opinion survey tion, was designed to 
determine the public attitude and philosophy 
on electric power. 

In mid-1956 the first survey indicated that 
“the desire for a new cooperative approach 
in power runs deep among the people—what 
they would like is the best of both private 
and public, working in close-knit harmony 
to meet the region’s needs.” 

In the national election later in the year 
the voters in the area went heavily for 
President Eisenhower on the Republican 
ticket, but also elected Democrats WARREN 
MaGnuson to the United States Senate and 
Albert D. Rosellini to the governorship. 

In the recent study voters were asked what 
they felt were the chief issues on their minds 
when they went to the polls last November. 
Noticeably absent from the top issues was 
the so-called power controversy. Scarcely 
more than 2 out of every 100 persons inter- 
viewed said this was an important issue to 
them in last fall's election (the international 
situation, the high cost of living, schools and 
education, labor problems, and the need for 
strong leadership in troubled times led the 
list), and many of those who commented 
said they did not want electric power to be- 
come a political football. 

Results of the survey indicated that sup- 
port for the philosophy of partnership and 
cooperation in the power field has grown 
substantially. This concept was favored 
3 to 1 in the 1956 survey and by better than 
4 to 1 this year, while 70 percent of those 
interviewed were of the firm belief that elec- 
tric utilities. should work in harmony for the 
full development of the region. 

Further, by a vote of 5 to 1, compared to 
3 to 1 last year, preference was shown for 
control of electric utilites by local companies 
and agencies, and decisive opposition was 
registered to outside private or public spon- 
sorship. 

Another interesting fact of the survey is 
that support of the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council, made up of public and private com- 
panies in the area, was even higher this 
year—17 to 1—than it was in 1956. 

“Basically,” the report concluded, “people 
feel that they have found in the Puget Sound 
Utilities Council a new middle course on 
power, best suited to the maximum growth 
of the region. * * * It is apparent that the 
new philosophy on the power has become a 
lasting part of a new way of life.” 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer]} 
PUBLIC OPINION 
ı Last summer Elmo Roper and Associates 
made a scientific survey in the Puget Sound- 
Cascade region to determine peoples’ atti- 
tudes and philosophies on electric power. 
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That survey indicated that “the desire for 
@ new cooperative approach in power runs 
deep among the people—what they would like 
is the best of both private and public power, 
working in close-knit harmony to meet the 
Tegion's needs.” 

Of course this desire of the people was al- 
ready being met with the Puget Sound Util- 
12 Council, as we have pointed out here be- 

ore. 

But then came the election of November. 
Voters of the Puget Sound-Cascade region 
Went heavily for President Eisenhower, but 
also they strongly indorsed Democrat WARREN 
Macnuson for the Senate, and Democrat Al- 
bert Rosellini for Governor, 

After the election the “hydromancers”— 
thoge who try to make politics out of water 
and power—began to ralse the question as to 
Whether the public attitude on power had 
not changed. Some claimed that the people 
had reverted. to the outmoded public power 
concept of 20 years ago. 

So this March of 1957 the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. engaged Louis Harris to 
make another survey, Mr. Harris had con- 
ducted the earlier poll for Roper and As- 
sociates, 

The results of this survey indicate, first 
Of all, that five major concerns dominated the 
voters of the region last November. They 
Were: the international situation, the leading 
issue by far; the high cost of living; schools 
and education; labor problems, sharpened by 
the presence on the ballot of Initiative 198; 
tee the need for strong leadership in troubled 

mes. 


Notably absent was the so-called power 
Controversy. Hardly more than 2 out of 
every 100 people interviewer said that power 
Was an important issue to them last No- 
vember, 

Once again, an impartial survey showed 
a clear and unmistakable trend of public 
Attitudes on the power question in the Puget 
Sound-Cascade area. In 1956 the people of 
the region, by nearly a 3 to 1 count, pre- 
ferred the concept of cooperation between 
Private and public power. 

y the number who want such coop- 
ration has grown to better than a 4 to 1 
Margin over either of the other alternatives. 
And today, the margin expressing a desire 
Tor local control of power has risen from 3 
to 1 (in 1956) to almost 5 to 1. 

recent survey showed also that the 
People sharply reject the idea of private 
Utilities banding together in a single com- 
Pany, and reject even more sharply the idea 
that control of electric utilities be in the 
1 ds of the Federal Government. Support 
or the Puget Sound Utilities Council, en- 
dorsed by this newspaper from its start, has 
risen markedly, 

It's interest to note, too, that almost 7 
put of 10 people single out Puget Sound 
aa? & Light, coupled with Boeing, as 
ne the best jobs of any company or in- 
of td in the area. And strong in the minds 
that people of the region is the concept 
of Tea ydroelectrie power is the wellspring 


tter living in a dynamic Pacific North- 
west economy. 


Speech of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill, Lan- 


caster, S. C., Armed Forces Day, May 
18, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Bard - ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks I desire to in- 
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clude an address delivered by Hon. Ros- 

ERT W. HEMPHILL, Member of Congress, 

Fifth District of South Carolina, at the 

Armed Forces Day celebration in Lan- 

caster, S. C., on Saturday, May 18, 

The address follows: 

Speecu or Hon. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, LAN- 
CASTER, S. C., ARMED Forces Day, May 18, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentiemen, it is a privilege to be with you 

today and join and have a part in the cele- 
bration of Armed Forces Day in the great 
county of Lancaster. 

This the first speaking engagement I have 
accepted in the district since the Congress 
convened, and I am delighted to be here 
among so many friends and with such pleas- 
ant recollections of my past association with 
you in the courthouse and elsewhere. 

America today is, from a military stand- 
point, at a stage of development and pre- 

edness which most of us believe vital at 
all times. Because of improved methods of 
communication, our people are alerted and 
aware of world conditions which make neces- 
sary the maintenance of experienced Armed 

Forces. 

The two major factors affecting current 
defense policies are the persistent threat to 
the security of the United States and the 
rapid scientific and technological develop- 
ments in recent years, 

The first requires the continued mainte- 
nance of a ready and flexible defense estab- 
lishment to deter aggression of any size. 
The second demands special emphasis on an 
effective research and development effort and 
the progressive adjustment of the Armed 
Forces to take advantage of the new weapons 
and equipment available 

The Western Hemisphere cannot hope to 
win the world race in numerical manpower. 
We have neither the initial number of peo- 
ple, the time, nor the inclination to match 
the hordes of China, Russia, and their 

tes. 

wee wicks we have refused to sacrifice 

our standards of living in order to have 

numerical advantage. Before World War II 

we were criticized for this attitude, but the 

American soldier of World War H in combat 

warfare proved that our way of life makes 

for the best men and the best soldiers. 

I am thankful that I live in a country 
which has never debased its national 
philosophy by the support of brothels for 
the productivity of humanity in a manner 
such as was exhibited in Nazi Germany in 
5 cannot put into the field great 
numbers of soldiers, sailors, and airmen, we 
must concentrate on smaller units, highly 
specialized, with striking power trained to 

ar perfection. 

e in aircraft in recent years 

has inaugurated a new air age and almost 

daily some new weapon, or improvement, 
takes its place in this the supersonic decade, 

Guided missiles of all types—surface to sur- 

face—surface to air—air to air—and air to 

surface, are augmenting our retaliatory and 
defensive strength and implementing the 
offensive power of each arm of our service. 

On June 30, 1956, we had 1,026,000 men 
in the Army, some 83,000 less than a year 
earlier, and although the force level declined, 
combat effectiveness continued to improve 
and is unparalleled in modern military his- 
tory. Our Navy is at the approximately same 
strength, having a manpower increase of only 
9,000 men. We have superior carriers, mobile 
airfields, to carry the nuclear warheads, and, 
because of mobility and evasive potentiali- 
ties less likely to suffer as a target than 
stationary land air bases. 

The Air Force added 10 new weapons dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956 and only last week 
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added a vital type aircraft capable of per- 
formances which 10 years ago were only a 
dream, 

Our objective is to see that war does not 
occur. Our present military leaders oper- 
ate on the assumption that the Communist 
threat to our national security is one of the 
present and of the future, and that we must 
be adaptable to new weapons and new tech- 
niques. Our new weapons do not eliminate, 
at any time, our need for good men and wom- 
en. In the Air Force, particularly, we face 
the problem of spending vast sums in train- 
ing personnel, only to lose their technique 
because private business has more to offer 
at the end of the enlistment period. The 
Congress has attempted by various legisla- 
tions to offset this situation. I speak of 
the Dependent’s Medical Care Act of 1956, 
of the Military Public Works Act of that 
year, as well as the inclusion of the soldiers 
in the Federal Social Security System. Ef- 
fective January 1, 1957, survivors received 
increased benefits and well they should. 

You and I as citizens want the best. In 
typical American fashion, we demand it. We 
expect it in the future, and we believe that 
those who serve in our Armed Forces today, 
including those in our Reserve programs, 
are the best on earth. Unfortunately, we 
cannot complete the defense picture by cit- 
ing military strength alone. In the event 
of a nuclear war, triggered by some fanatic 
across the water, we find upon us certain 
catastrophe, the limits of which no man can 
accurately predict. For the first time in 
mankind's history partial defense is not 
enough to protect our citizens from atomic- 
hydrogen weapons so powerful that one bomb 
could destroy the great city of Los Angeles, 

We are confronted with these harsh facts 
of the contemporary world. We must strive 
to increase the deterrent factors against 
war. The two most powerful deterrents we 
possess today are the military power to 
strike back against an aggressor’s blows and 
the military defenses within the Nation, 
Our third powerful deterrent can be cre- 
ated—to strengthen our capacity to sub- 
stantially withstand attack, our national 
resiliency, by insuring the continuity of 
civil government and the protection of civil- 
ian life. For want of a better phrase we 
speak of “civil defense." 3 


Nonmilitary defense is as much a neces- 
sity to our survival as any weapon or any 
branch of the service. In the event of war, 
we must face such necessities as organiza- 
tion, cooperation, and authority. We must 
be able to quickly inventory, not only the 
damage, but the surviving raw and manu- 
factured materials. Otherwise, you could 
conceivably be permitting people to make 
jukeboxes out of the only steel that might 
be left.* 

In the testimony before the congressional 
subcommittee, known as the Holifield Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, Committee 
on Government Operations, the former Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, Hon. Val Peterson, now 
Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, brought out the fact that in the 
past wars we have had the luxury of time. 
We could organize and get ready. His state- 
ment before the committee was, “I think it 
is absolutely clear that if we are not pre- 
pared when the first atomic bomb falls, we 
just can't get prepared following the ex- 
plosion of the first bomb assuming that we 
have a large attack.“ * 

Suppose the supply of drinking water in 
some area was completely contaminated. 
What would be the effect on the population? 
To what authority could we turn? What 
productive capabilities would remain if a 
single hydrogen bomb can release more de- 
structive explosive power than all of the 
bombs dropped on Europe and Japan during 
World War II? It is estimated that we 
dropped the equivalent of 2½ million tons 
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of TNT on Europe as compared with the 
equivalent explosive power of 12 million tons 
of TNT in the first hydrogen bomb, which 
has since been improved to twenty-or-more 
million tons. 

Now I have talked of men and of weapons 
and of fear and of war, and now let us 
talk about people. Our western civilization 
is neither more able to fight nor ready to 
defend, than we ourselyes. The fiber of the 
individual must be as strong as his forebears. 
At the risk of increasing the trend toward 
statism, I believe we should develop our na- 
tional pride, drumbeat loyalty to our coun- 
try, inoculate the young and the old with 
the determination that we must survive re- 
gardless of the impending or realized catas- 
trophe. 

Many. military men will tell you that mill- 
tary effectiveness for any length of time is 
dependent upon supply. Supply, called 
logistics by the soldier, means civilians. 
Civilians mean Americans like you, who in 
World War II produced for and fed the 
American fighting force, sacrificing daily in 
the war effort. 

We must support our military. We must 
give them more than money and weapons. 
We must give them our moral support, evi- 
denced by our appreciation of their effort 
and our acknowledgment that the uniform 
of the American military man, except for the 
cloth of the church, is the garment of high- 
est honor. 

We must be prepared on the home front. 
We should back up our civil defense with all 
the power at our command. We must have 
a determination for peace, but we must also 
have the determination that my child and 
your child would better die for the United 
States than live under the heel of a foreign 
tyrant. 

I speak of these things because it is my 
conviction that our ultimate victory will be 
achieved by our spiritual, mental, and moral 
preparedness. We are people with a heritage 
of hardships and conquest over those hard- 
ships. If any enemy believes us prepared in 
mind and body, individually or nationally, 
there will be no war. 

Weapons are no defense to bacteriological 
and psychological warfare, and propaganda. 
A sudden flare on the horizon—a hysterical 
announcement over the radio or television— 
an untrue newscast describing unheard-of 
destruction and potential dislocation, the 
American people would in less than an hour 
be put to the test. 

The determination to fight or not to fight 
would still be left with the civil authorities. 
The decision of the Government might be 
made upon what they believe the American 
people wanted in such time of crisis. 

So all of us here can realize that this is 
our day and our generation, and whether we 
wear the uniform, or have worn it yesterday, 
or have been civilians who backed up the 
Armed Forces, paid the taxes, produced and 
gave the soldier the moral backing, we must 
face the perils of our age. 

The mind and the heart and the attitude 
of each American here is foremost for this 
country. I join with you in the determina- 
tion we will not let America down. 


Department of Defense Semiannual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense, January 1. 
1956-June 30, 1956. 

Department of Defense Semiannual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense, January 1, 
1956—June 30, 1956. 

*Twenty-fourth Intermediate Report of 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

*Twenty-fourth Intermediate Report of 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

* Civil Defense for National Survival, hear- 
ings before u Subcommittee on Government 
Operations, 84th Cong., 2d sess, 
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National Association of Manufacturers 
Leader’s Tax System Views Disputed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter I 
have received from Henry and Mark Nor- 
man, of Syracuse, N. Y., enclosing a letter 
they wrote to the editor of the Post- 
Standard, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 30, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Enclosed please find a pub- 
lished letter written by us in your defense 
against an attack by Mr. Ernest W. Swigert, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

We realize that It is impossible for you, who 
take your legislative responsibilities seriously, 
to defend yourself against every attack upon 
you, however unfair and unfounded it may be 
The responsibility of this defense devolves 
upon those who are in sympathy with the 
ideals and principles you stand for. We 
proudly count ourselves in this group and we 
send you this letter in the hope it may en- 
courage you in some small measure in your 
fight for good government. 

With best wishes for a long and successful 
tenure in the United States Senate, we are, 

Yours truly, 
Henry R. NORMAN. 
Marx M. NORMAN. 


NAM Leaper’s Tax SYSTEM Views DISPUTED 


To the EDITOR or THE Post-STaNDARD: 

Tuesday evening, April 23, Syracusans were 
able to sit in on the turning back of the 
clock. This was accomplished by courtesy 
of Ernest W. Swigert, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in his 
speech before the Manufacturers“ Associa- 
tion of Syracuse, Inc. (Oregon Senators 
Called Disgrace to Nation, April 24.) 

In an address based more on nostalgia for 
the good old days of economic feudalism 
than on facts, Mr. Swigert gave us an NAM's 
eye view of what's wrong with our country. 

One of his principal gripes was the income 
tax. He favors the bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative ANTONI N. Sap.ak, of Connecticut, 
by which the top income tax bracket of 91 
percent would be reduced to 42 percent and 
the bottom bracket from 20 percent to 15 
percent. We shouldn't be surprised that an 
NAM spokesman fayors a 49 percent reduc- 
tion to the top brackets and a 5 percent re- 
duction to the lower. 

This must have seemed a little too much, 
even for Mr. Swigert, because he self-right- 
eously adds that 60 percent of the reduction 
would benefit those making $6,000 or less. 
Since at least 80 percent of wage earners 
make less than $6,000, one wonders what 
Mr. Swigert is so self-righteous about. 

His fantastic statement that the tax sys- 
tem is set up to reform society and not for 
revenue is given the lie by the fact that 
record annual corporate earnings after taxes 
are announced with monotonous regularity. 

His contention that the present tax sys- 
tem is harmful to economic growth and dis- 
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ruptive to individual initiative doesn't stand 
examination. The economic growth in the 
40 years since the present tax system was 
started has been unprecedented in human 
history. 

Mr. Swigert obviously yearns for the days 
of the robber barons when business was a 
law unto itself. It is unfortunate that the 
speech of the president of a group repre- 
senting business does not reflect the grow- 
ing consciousness of business’ responsibility 
to the public felt by the more enlightened 
business leaders of today. 

The NAM spokesman’s unfounded and de- 
spicable attack upon Oregon's two able Sen- 
ators, WAYNE Morse and RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
falls of its own weight. Despite Ike's bless- 
ing, unlimited funds, great popularity, a 
convenient memory, and a campaign unin- 
hibited by considerations of ethics and scru- 
ples, Douglas McKay was unable to unseat 
Senator Morse in Oregon, a heretofore rock- 
ribbed Republican stronghold. 

In his recent speech in Syracuse, Senator 
Morse stated his conviction that our 
strength was not in our vast resources, but 
in our people. They are far more important 
than our material wealth. Mr. Swigert ap- 
parently is not in sympathy with these sen- 
timents and considers them criminal. 

Despite Mr. Swigert’s speech, we are confi- 
dent the American people are not interested 
in returning to the ragged individualism 
and “normalcy” of the Republican era after 
World War I. Oregon set the pace for good 
government—it will be sustained, Mr. Swi- 
gert to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Henry R. NORMAN, 
Mank M. NORMAN. 
SYRACUSE. 


Unification Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


P OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great deal of public interest in the prob- 
lem of unification among the services. 
It represents the field wherein great 
savings can be made in defense spend- 
ing. Mr. James Reston, of the New York 
Times, wrote a very interesting article 
on the subject in the May 16 issue of the 
New York Times, and I submit it for 
printing in the RECORD: 

UNIFICATION PROBLEM: A DISCUSSION OF THE 
PRESIDENT'S FICHT AGAINST WASTEFUL AND 
DIVIDED AUTHORITY 

(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, May 15.—President Eisen- 
hower moved the debate on the budget today 
on to higher and more fertile ground. 

Yesterday, in his TV address to the Nation, 
he said, in effect, that the choice was be- 
tween accepting his defense budget about 
as it is or gambling with the safety of the 
Nation. 

Today in his news conference, however, 
he conceded that considerable savings could 
be made if we could get rid of prejudices 
and unnecessary duplications in the three 
armed services. 

This naturally raised the question here 
tonight why, if the President sees consid- 
erable savings in greater unification of the 
services, he does not use his power to en- 
force more Unified planning, more clearly 
defined service missions and objectives, and 
more economical procedures at the Pentagon. 
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There is little doubt about General Eisen- 
hower's views on this subject. He has been 
fighting against wasteful and divided au- 
thority in the armed services ever since he 
returned from his triumphant command in 
Europe 12 years ago. 

Indeed, he appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs on November 
16, 1945, and presented a nine-point plan 
that included most of the suggestions that 
fre now being made by those who contend 
that his budget could be cut today without 
reducing the security of the Nation. 

POINTS IN 1945 PROGRAM 

He presented his program then in these 
words: 

“A single executive department of the 
Armed Forces is essential in order that there 
may be a well-rounded military program 
which assures for us the maximum protec- 
tion for each dollar appropriated. 


“It is not feasible to arrive at the size - 


or composition of each arm without simul- 
taneously considering the others. Each arm 
Supplements the other, and no single service 
Can be independently considered. 

“The national security is safeguarded only 

the security establishment is fashioned, 
trained, and administered under single di- 
rection—by a single department. 

“The area of atomic bombs, pilotiess mis- 
siles makes unity of concept, indoctrination 
2 training more necessary than ever be- 

ore. 

“The pooling of talent in the field of sci- 
entific research and development is an ob- 
Solute necessity. Only through a single de- 
Partment can coordinated development of 
new weapons be assured. 

“There is the absolute need for economy 
in administration if we are, as a Nation, to 
afford an adequate security establishment. 
So long as there are 2 executive depart- 
ments in Washington, instead of 1, we will 
Continue to be harassed with the needless 
extravagance of double administration, over- 
lapping duplications, deferring standards 
and competitive procurement. 

“Here I would like to give one small ex- 
ample of that from the last war. The Army 
a 4.5 rocket; the Navy developed a 5- 
men rocket. Each rocket followed the same 
Principles; each was a splendid weapon. 
But there was a greater cost to the American 
Public because they had that slight differ- 
ence and because they did it Independently 
rather than together. 

‘If we do not integrate the executive 
Management of the three members of our 
fighting team, our postwar security estab- 
lishment will become the patchwork impro- 

tion that is inevitable where independ- 
ent departments, at different times, com- 
Pete before separate congressional commit- 
„ With integration we can buy more se- 
curity for less money. Without it we will 
Spend more money and obtain less security. 
4 One ot the most important and least un- 
y factors in modern war is that it 
Wore tally a matter of perfected team- 
1 ork, Perfected teamwork results as much 
rom friendly association over a period of 
ari as it does from the more obvious rea- 
tein or combined tactical training and doc- 
©. By unification at the top we em- 
Rae to our soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
© essential truth that each wears the uni- 
orm of the Nation's fighting forces and that 
natural friends and trusted associates 
the others who wear that uniform, re- 
Bardiess of its color or design. 
ea miiy, there is no such thing as a sep- 
how Jana: sea, or air war; therefore we must 
ain recognize this fact by establishing a 

Ble department of the Armed Forces to 
Govern us all.“ 

CRITICISM APPLY NOW 


an Des remarks of General Eisenhower are 
eo of the criticism that 
ing made now, 12 years later, about 
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the operations of the armed services under 
his authority as Commander in Chief. 

There is a Department of Defense now, and 
progress has been made toward unification, 
but the services are still fighting for the de- 
velopment and control of similar weapons, 
and still duplicating supplies and services 
that General Eisenhower thought were ex- 
travagant and unnecessary over a decade ago. 

The President recalled this morning that 
he returned from World War II convinced 
that “the day of the separate services was 
gone.” He added that he had encountered 
“very fierce opposition” then, but that the 
law establishing the Defense Department did 
not meet with his desires. 

He wanted at that time a chief of staff for 
the President. He emphasized over and over 
again that the main thing that was needed 
was the power of decision to settle inevitable 
differences among the services. 

„In war,“ he said, you must have decision. 
A bum decision is better than none. And 
the trouble is that when you get three [deci- 
sions] you finally get none.“ 

STRESSES NEED OF UNITY 


“We all agree,” he told the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate in 1947, “that that 
kind of [unified] command is necessary in 
the field. In my opinion, it is necessary in 
Washington, and it is necessary in such 
things, finally, as our planning and our basic 
legal authority.” 

The question now raised in the debate of 
1957, therefore, is almost precisely the same 
as the question raised by the General him- 
self 12 years ago. 

Where dees the power of decision He now 
for unified decisions that defend both the 
security and economy of the country? Does 
it lie with the President or the Secretary of 
Detense, and is it being exercised by them? 
Or is the law inadequate, as General Eisen- 
hower thought 12 years ago, and in need of 

n 

55 this aspect of the problem 
today, the President has pointed the way 
out of the dilemma he emphasized last night. 
For more than any American alive, he has 
both the knowledge and the power to im- 
prove the unification and therefore the econ- 
omy of the services, 


. The Congressional Quarterly Is Neither 


Authoritative Nor Nonpartisan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday under special order the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. THOMP- 
son] discussed the resident's legislative 
program with particular reference to the 
party allegiance of the Members of the 
House who 5 or 8 not 

rt this legislative program. 
Mhe 8215 authority for determining 
whether a Member of the House was or 
was not supporting the President was the 
Congressional Quarterly, a private pub- 
lication presumably for profit published 
by Henrietta and Nelson Poynter, who 
are also publishers of the St. Petersburg, 
orida Times. : 
3 gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson] refers to this private publi- 
cation as “nonpartisan.” The publica- 
tion refers to itself as The authorative 
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Reference on Congress“. Neither, in my 
judgment, is correct. 

The documentation of extreme parti- 
sanship on the part of the Congressional 
Quarterly was made by Senator SCHOEP- 
PEL (Kansas) last year and appears on 
Pages 13752-13756 of July 27, 1956 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Ræconp under the title 
“Analysis by Congressional Quarterly of 
Congressional Support of President Ei- 
senhower.” ‘This was.a followup of some 
remarks Senator ScHOEPPEL made at the 
time he placed an article by Raymond 
Moley accusing the Congressional Quar- 
terly of extreme partisanship, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 16, 1956— 
pages 11607, 11608—in his remarks of 
July 27, 1956 Senator SCHOEPPEL very 
properly places a letter from Mr. Poyn- 
ter which undertakes to refute the 
charge of partisanship made by Mr. 
Moley and the Senator in his July 16 
remarks. 

If Mr. Poynter has made any reply to 
the charges of partisanship appearing in 
the July 27, 1956 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I have been unable to find it. I would be 
happy to place any reply that may have 
been made or any reply that might now 
be made answering the charges of ex- 
treme partisanship in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The Congressional Quarterly for the 
week ending May 17, 1957, devotes sey- 
eral pages to “Individual Eisenhower 
Support and Opposition Scores Through 
May 12, 1957, and for the 84th Congress” 
of both House and Senate Members. 
The manner in which these alleged sup- 
port and opposition scores are computed 
show basic partisanship and are de- 
signed seemingly only for one purpose, to 
deceive whomever might read them. 

Although there were only 26 rollcall 
votes in the House, 22 rollcall votes were 
used, apparently as a base for the scores, 
Yet the votes used were not set out in the 
article so that a reader could judge for 
himself whether the vote was on an issue 
that the President had clearly stated his 
position. The first vote of the House, of 
course, was for the Speaker. Presum- 
ably, this vote was used in the base and 
thus prevents Congressman MCCORMACK, 
of Massachusetts, the Democratic ma- 
jority leader, from receiving a 100-per- 
cent Eisenhower support instead of 
95 percent, 

The fact that 14 votes were on 1 ap- 
propriation bill and followed a basic pat- 
tern was unmentioned. Furthermore, it 
is obvious that President Eisenhower 
could not have specific views on budget 
cuts which in many of these 14 items 
were less than a million dollars. One 
item was for $30,000. Following such a 
point of view would rule out any person 
serving on the Appropriation Committee 
from ever performing his constitutional 
duty of reviewing the executive budget, 
if he was at the same time to support 
the Executive then in office. The same 
principle applies to the individual Mem- 
bers of the Congress, 

Although the 14 budget-cut votes were 
obviously used in the base apparently the 
vote on the Democratic proposed resolu- 
tion to ask the President to recommend 
to the Congress how to cut the budget 
was not included. There were three 
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rollcall votes on this matter, on the rule, 
on recommital, and the passage of the 
bill itself. Majority Leader McCormack 
was a ringleader in this partisan anti- 
Eisenhower maneuver. Or perhaps the 
Congressional Quarterly did not use in 
the base rollcall No. 31 which was de- 
signed to permit Congressman PATMAN 
to investigate the national monetary pol- 
icies. This was very definitely an anti- 
administration maneuver ggain led by 
the majority leader, Congressman Mc- 
Cormack. Or perhaps rollcall No. 60 
was eliminated which called for the in- 
vestigation of the various Federal boards, 
commissions, and so forth, by a House 
committee. ‘This, too, was a definite 
entiadministration maneuver led by the 
Majority Leader McCormack. Yet Con- 
gressman McCormack, according to the 
Congressional Quarterly, has only one 
antiadministration vote. 

There should be little question in any 
citizen's mind that the Democratic Sena- 
tors and Congressmen as a group are not 
behind the Eisenhower administration. 
As loyal opponents—and this is as it 
should be—they critcize Secretary Dulles 
and our foreign policy. Hardly a day 
goes by on the floor of the House when 
some Democratic Member does not make 
some uncomplimentary remarks about 
Secretary of Defense Wilson. What the 
Democrats call the “hard money” policy 
lies at the base of their constant attack 
on the Treasury Department and the 
fight over tax reduction lead by partisan 
Democrats is not in the too distant past 
and is certainly in the immediate future. 
The Justice Department under Attorney 
General Brownell is a constant target for 
the Democratic Congressman. The De- 
partment of Agriculture and Secretary 
Benson certainly are unaware of any 
support they have received from the 
Democratic leadership in the Congress. 
The basic dispute in the handling of pri- 
vate and public power, the leasing of 
mineral rights and so forth, in the De- 
partment of Interior divides Democrats 
from the administration constantly. 
The handling of TVA by the administra- 
tion, atomic energy are both basic differ- 
ences between Democrats and this ad- 
ministration. The list could be enlarged 
and at the appropriate time I will un- 
dertake to do that. 

The purpose of these remarks has been 
to point out that the Congressional 
Quarterly is not nonpartisan; it is not 
authoritative. On the contrary it is 
highly partisan and it speaks out for a 
certain school of political thinking. I 
have no objection to it or any other mag- 
azine or newspaper taking the position 
it wishes to take, but I do object to the 
deception that is being used in taking 
that position. 

T think it is time that the Congress did 
something about the Congressional 
Quarterly using the mame “Congres- 
sional” and using the line The author- 
itative reference on Congress” on its 
title page. This deceives the public and 
should not be permitted, 
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Happy Birthday, Irving Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all sung, listened to and enjoyed 
the music of the great composer of our 
times, Irving Berlin, It is with great 
pleasure that I insert in the RECORD an 
editorial written by Abe E. Eisenstein 
on the occasion of Mr. Berlin’s 69th 
birthday. I am certain that my col- 
leagues join me in wishing Mr. Berlin 


many years of continued good health so 


that he may continue to enrich the world 
with his music, 

We of Manhattan's lower East Side are 
particularly proud of Irving Berlin, 
since he is a product of that area—a local 
boy who made good. 

The editorial follows: 

Happy BIRTHDAY, IRVING BERLIN 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 


May 11 marks the 69th anniversary óf the 
birth of Irving Berlin, famous East Sider, 
former newsboy, singing waiter, World War 
I sergeant, lyricist and melodist, music pub- 
lisher, and one of America's greatest song 
composers. 

Son of Moses and Leah (Lipkin) Baine, 
Israel Baline was born in a little town called 
Temun, in Siberian Russia, the youngest of 
elght children, of poor Russian Jewish par- 
ents. Israel was 4 years old when the Baline 
family settled on the lower East Side. His 
first home was a dark, damp, windowless, 
small three-room basement flat in the then 
squalid and crowded Monroe Street. Later, 
they moved to Cherry Street. His father was 
a cantor In a synagogue, gave Hebrew les- 
sons, and worked during the week in the 
local butcher shops certifying meat kosher. 
Papa Baline died in 1896. 

As an east side youngster and schoolboy, 
Israel (known than as Izzy) swam in the 
East River, played ball, tag, marbles, joined 
the street gangs, sang on street corners for 
pennies or in local saloons for nickels or 
dimes, and sold newspapers to help con- 
tribute his share to that earned by his 
brothers and sisters in the sweat shops of the 
city. 

Israel soon began singing at Callahan’s 
Bar in Chinatown or at the Chatham Saloon 
on Doyer Street. He received 50 cents for a 
night’s work. Later, he was a plugger of 
songs for Harry von Tilzer, the composer and 
music publisher, from the balcony of Tony 
Pastor's Music Hall in Union Square at $5 a 
week. Then, he got a job as a singing waiter 
in Mike Salter’s Pelham Cafe, in Chinatown. 
It was here that Israel met the royal visitor, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, and where he 
wrote the lyrics for his first song, Marie from 
Sunny Italy. He received only 37 cents in 
royalties for it, but it brought his new pen 
name before the public. The young com- 
poser chose for his title page, Words by I. 
Berlin. 

While working as a singing waiter in Jimmy 
Kelly’s restaurant on Union Square, Irving 
Berlin wrote Dorondo. It was his first song 
with words and music. He received $25 for 
it. In 1909, lyricist Irving Berlin worked for 
publisher Ted Snyder, with a drawing ac- 
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count of $25 a week and with royalties on all 
published songs. Later, he became a partner 
of the firm. 

Alexander’s Ragtime Band, an American 
classic and a pioneer among syncopated 
dance tunes, was Irving Berlin's first. na- 
tionwide success. It was originally rejected 
by leading publishers but became a hit only 
after the late George M. Cohan sang it at a 
benefit affair. Mr. Berlin also made a tour 
in London (receiving about $1,000 a week), 
where he was billed as the Ragtime King. 

World War I sergeant of infantry and for- 
mer vaudevillian, Irving Berlin wrote and 
produced the all-soldler revue, “Yip, Yip 
Yaphank,” raising many thousands of dol- 
lars for the soldiers’ fund. At the end of 
the war, he made personal tours at leading 
vaudeville theaters, singing his own songs 
at $2,000 a week, He also established his 
own publishing firm and was one of the 
organizers and builders of the Music Box 
Theater. His first show, “The Music Box 
Revue.“ grossed over $2 million, 

During World War II. he directed the GI 
show, This Is the Army, and sang his old 
song hit Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning. After a successful New York run, 
the show toured the world for 3 years, mak- 
ing over $10 million for the Army Relief 
Fund. 

All proceeds for Arms for the Love of 
America were devoted to the Army Ordnance 
Association; Any Bonds Today? helped the 
war-bond drive to succeed; I Threw a Kiss 
in the Ocean, for the Navy Rellef Fund; 
Angels of Mercy aided the American Red 
Cross, and The President's Birthday Ball 
helped the March of Dimes campaign against 
infantile paralysis. God Bless America was 
made world famous by Kate Smith. 

He married the former Miss Ellen Mackay 
in 1926. They have three daughters, Mary 
Ellen (Mrs. Burden), Linda Louise, and Eliz- 
abeth. 

East Siders, New Yorkers, and friends 
everywhere, remember to salute and con- 
gratulate you, Irving Berlin, on your 69th 
birthday. May the Lord bless you, so that 
you may continue with your contributions 
in enriching musical America, 


New Police for Public Housing in New 
York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Congress, I include 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Times on May 20, which states that 
the city administrator of New York has 
issued an urgent appeal to the mayor to 
more than double the already 244-man 
special police force detailed to public- 
housing projects in that city. 

It will be recalled that proponents of 
public housing have often been heard to 
Say that if we would put more people in 
public housing crime and delinquency 
would thereby be reduced. Others have 
questioned the correctness of that con- 
tention, 
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Now we have this condition in New 
York City which tends to confirm the 
view that public housing does not de- 
crease crime. According to this article, 
there are now 244 extra policemen on 
duty at these projects, and a request is 
made for an additional 276. That will 
cost the people of New York $1,300,000 
a year more than is now being spent 
there on police for public housing. 

In a prior article, which appeared 
about 2 or 3 years ago, the New York 
Times reported as follows: 

Dozens of families are being evicted from 
city housing projects because their delin- 
quent children are regarded as a menace to 
the safety and comfort of other tenants. 

City housing authority officials said yes- 
terday that chronic or dangerous juvenile 
delinquency was among the reasons for 
which about 250 families are evicted each 
year as undesirable tenants. 


New York City is not alone in facing 
this problem. Similar experiences have 
reported in various other places. 
In Houston, for example, in my own 
State, no long ago District Judge Camp- 
bell refused the custody of a child to a 
litigant who proposed to keep it in the 
Felipe Courts, a public housing 
Project, because he said it was not a 
Proper place to rear a child. 

I do not mean to imply, Mr. Speaker, 
that there are not many projects where 
these conditions do not exist. But I am 
increasingly alarmed by the reports of so 
many instances where an unusual 
amount of crime and delinquency ap- 
Pears in public housing projects. 

INTEGRATION IN NEW YORK HOUSING 


It may also be enlightening to some 
of the Members at any rate that the 
report of the city administrator, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, found that 

the intermingling of racial groups in 
Some of the authority projects had cre- 
ated a situation ‘so sensitive as to be po- 
tentially explosive. According to the 
es, the urgency to more than double 
the special police in the public housing 
Projects is created because of this mix- 
of the races in those projects. 
danger which exists in New York 
= in many other places is not lessened 
by recent court decisions forcing in- 
tion of races in all public housing 
Projects everywhere. 
a © New York Times article follows: 
555 To Apo to Housing Policen 


F SBE URGES DOUBLING or Force IMMEDI-~ 
TELY IN 83 PUBLIC PROJECTS 

aq pnmedinte action to more than double the 

man police force of the New York City 

Cit ng Authority has been recommended by 
y Administrator Charles F. Preusse. 

eport to Mayor Wagner that was 

rac Public yesterday he declared that a 

Of at least 548 men under central con- 

life Was needed for adequate protection of 


and property, Eighty-three housing 
2 are managed by the Housing Au- 


Mr. Perusse said in 
a letter submitting the 
rane to the Mayor that his overall survey 
9 authority's management and opera- 
“ean ures has already discovered 
m.. gement defects that cry for cor- 
“tive have also concluded,” the letter said, 
i an 5 substantial part of the Housing Au- 
S management structure will need 
vey te uling for better operation.“ ‘The sur- 
y is still not completed. 8 
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The Preusse report found that the inter- 
mingling of racial groups in some of au- 
thority projects had created a situation ‘‘so 
sensitive as to be potentially explosive.” 
Mr. Preusse's letter told the Mayor that the 
policing survey was given priority because of 
this situation. 

“We recommend immediate action to ex- 
pand and centralize the police force,“ the 
letter declared. “This simply cannot wait 
upon other and longer-range management 
improvements.” 

MAYOR ASKED SURVEY 


Mr. Preusse began his overall survey of the 
Housing Authority in March at the request 
of the Mayor and the agency itself. 

The request was made as the result of re- 
peated complaints about vandalism and 
other crimes in housing projects, alleged 
failure to provide adequate project main- 
tenance and other alleged deficiencies in 
management and operation. The survey is 
being made by a 6-man task force under 

. Preusse’s direction. 
ope report on policing, Mr. Preusse 
found that the incidence of crime and dis- 
order in the agency's projects was lower 
than in other areas housing populations of 
similar social and economic backgrounds. 

Most of the trouble requiring policing was 
found to be caused by a relatively small 
number of families and intruders from out- 

e ects. 
ean ee found a lack of flexibility in the 
deployment of the present police force, di- 
vided authority between housing managers 
and the chief housing officer and lack of a 
proper statistical system and communica- 
tions. ò 

Mr. Preusse recommended an annual sur- 
vey of the force, a single housing police head 
and higher pay scales. The addition of 276 
men, at existing rates of pay would cost $1,- 


370,030, the report said. 


Sorting Mail With the Transorma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Paul 
Nagle, president of the National Postal 
Transport Association, in a recent ap- 
pearance before a committee of the Sen- 
ate has made one of the most ridiculous 
statements I have ever heard. 

Mr. Nagle has condemned an experi- 
ment which the Post Office Department 
is conducting at Silver Spring, Md., with 
a Dutch mailsorting machine called the 
Transorma. He alleged before the com- 
mittee that the machine has failed and 
is not resulting in savings of manpower 

nd money. 
i I have sles the Transorma in Holland. 
I have also watched the Silver Spring 
operation and believe someone should 
expose the ridiculous nature of Mr. 
Nagle’s charges and reveal his true 
motives. 

In a little over 1 month each of the 5 
operators have learned to sort 46 letters 
per minute into as many as 300 different 
slots. This gives the machine a capacity 
of 13,800 letters per hour. Eventual ca- 


‘pacity, with practice, will be 16,800 per 


hour. Contrast this with hand sorting 
where one man, operating 30 percent 
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slower than his companion on the Trans- 
orma can only reach 35 different bins 
making it necessary to resort the same 
mail at least once more to equal the 300 
sortings on the machine. 

Mr. Nagle's statement that it requires 
6 men to service the 5 Transorma opera- 
tors shows how far he has stretched the 
truth to condemn the new system. These 
6 men are used in what is called the fac- 
ing operation. Had he been fair he 
would have pointed out that the same 6 
men would be required for hand sort- 

g. ` 

Of course, the Transorma is not per- 
fect. Putting a modern machine in the 
midst of an obsolete system for handling 
mail is bound to require the develop- 
ment of new techniques. Mr. Nagle 
would not expect a modern automatic 
transmission to work in a model T Ford. 
He would have to build a new car around 
it. 

If Mr. Nagle’s attitude had prevailed 
since the first days of American history 
women would still wash their clothes 
in the nearest creek and we would still 
be driving horses and buggies. Modern 
appliances have made our lives better 
and furthermore they haven't put peo- 
ple out of work. As a representative of 
postal employees he has the right to do 
all that he can for the betterment of 
working conditions for his membership, 
but he does not have the right to hold 
up progress and insist on countinuing the 
United States Post Office as the most 
ridiculous and obsolete system in the 
world. 

In promoting a bill during the last ses- 
sion which urged the Post Office Depart- 
ment to conduct experiments like the 
one at Silver Spring I dealt extensively 
with Mr. Nagle. During those negotia- 
tions it became very apparent to me that 
his prime motive was to prevent mecha- 
nization and the replacement of employ- 
ees who might otherwise be contributing 
members to his own organization. Self- 
preservation is a natural instinct but it 
has to take a back seat to the interests of 
an entire nation. I sincerely hope the 
American public will enthusiastically en- 
dorse Postmaster General Summerfield's 
experiment and urge that it be con- 
tinued. 


Movement Started Against Internation- 
alization of Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Americas Daily of Miami Springs, 
Fla., which discloses that the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D. C., has 
launched a movement to counter Com- 
munist and other propaganda for the 
internationalization of the Panama 


Canal and to preserve its present treaty 
status: 
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THE PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 
STARTS MOVEMENT AGAINST INTERNATIONAL. 
IZATION—URrGES CONGRESS TO REAFFIRM 
RETENTION, IN PERPETUITY, OF ALL UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA RIGHTS 
WaAsHINGTON.—The Panama Canal Society 

of Washington has launched a moyement to 

counter Communist and other propaganda 
for the internationalization of the Panama 

Canal and to preserve its present treaty 

status. 

The society consists of former officials, en- 
gineers and employees who were engaged in 
the construction or administration of the 
Panama Canal. With about 150 members 
present,*the soclety discussed for several 
hours the international questions which have 
arisen in the wake of the Suez Canal situ- 
ation. 

The meeting then adopted a resolution 
which asserted its belief “that every just and 
wise consideration favors the retention, in 

tuity, by the United States of all its 
sovereign rights, power, and authority with 
respect to the Panama Canal and the Canal 

Zone, as guaranteed by existing treaties.” 
The resolution urged the Congress of the 

United States to make a similar declaration, 

reaffirming the long-standing Isthmian pol- 

of the United States. 

> Tne preamble to the resolution adopted by 
the Panama Canal Society said that Com- 
munistic influences in the United States and 
the world at large have long been insistent 
that the United States surrender control and 
operation of the Panania Canal to an inter- 
national body. 

It took note that certain noncommunistic 
elements at home and abroad have also urged 

ch internationalization. 
che text said in part: The United Sta tes, 
under solemn treaty agreements and guar- 
antees, assumed the great risks and obliga- 
tions involved, and at huge cost to the 
United States undertook and consummated 
the construction of the Panama Canal, and 
has since successfully maintained and oper- 
ated it, in strict accordance with treaty pro- 
visions, for its use by all the ships of the 
world without discrimination; and has ef- 
fectively protected, at its own expense, the 
canal and the Canal Zone during the two 
world wars and the war in Korea.” 

Maurice H. Thatcher, former governor of 
the Canal Zone, said he feared that some 
tension has arisen between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama because of Pan- 
ama's increasing demands for greater bene- 

from the canal. 
8 situation is to be deplored,” Thatch- 
er said, “because as between Panama and 
the United States all questions that affect 
the two countries should be setled amicably 
through the orderly processes of negotia- 
tion. 

“Tt is inevitable that differences will from 
time to time arise, and ofttimes there will 
be very strong differences involved,“ Thatch- 
er continued. “But destiny has linked the 
two nations together and thus far they 
have been able to solve their differences in 
mutual respect, and these processes should 
continue in the future, 

“In this connection, I may say that if 
reliance cannot be placed upon treaty agree- 
ments, then I do not know how questions 
arising under them can be solved. These 
agreements should be fully respected by 
both parties; and to this end, of course, I 
favor the implementation by the Congress 
and our executive branches of any features 
of the treaty agreements which require im- 
plementation. 

“On the other hand, I abjure our Fana- 
manian friends who are in authority to stand 
squarely on the treaty arrangements which 
have provided for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the canal; and if there are differ- 
ences in interpretations, these should be re- 
solyed in the spirit of amity.” 
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Captain Miles Du Val, United States naval 
officer, retired, historian of the Panama Ca- 
nal, said three basic international treaties 
underly its present international status of 
the canal. 

These are the United States-British Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty of 1902, the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla Treaty between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama in 1903, and 
the Thomson-Urritia Treaty between the 
United States and Colombia which was ne- 
gotiated in 1914 and proclaimed in 1922. 

Captain Du Val said that the United 
States has not given up the major rights, 
power, and authority which were granted 
in perpetuity” by the Republic of Panama 
in 1903 for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of the 
canal. 

“The United States still has jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone as if it were sovereign 
of the Territory and, in accordance with the 
treaty, to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
else by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 


Financial Institutions Act of 1957 
(S. 1451) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following resolution 
which was adopted at the national con- 
vention of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America in Miami Beach, 
Fia., on April 27, 1957. This resolution 
asks that State banks be given equal 
representation with national banks on 
the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and is 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
Unitrep States To PROVIDE MANDATORY REP- 
RESENTATION ON THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION FOR STATE-CHARTERED BANKS 


Whereas there is now pending in the 
United States Congress S. 1451, a banking 
omnibus bill cited as the “Financial Insti- 
tutions Act of 1957"; and 

Whereas S. 1451 provides mandatory rep- 
resentation for national banks by provision 
that the Comptroller of Currency be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration Board of Directors; and 

Whereas S. 1451 fails to give equal manda- 
tory representation for State-chartered 
banks on the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration Board of Directors; and 

Whereas there were, on June 30, 1956, 8,562 
State banks and 4,667 national banks that 
were members of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation; and 

Whereas on December 31, 1956, all State 
banks had assets of $134 billion, and na- 
tional banks had assets of $118 billion; and 

Whereas all Government capital furnished 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has been repaid, with interest; and 

Whereas the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is wholly supported by its mem- 
ber banks and all of its assets have accumu- 
lated from funds supplied by member banks; 
and 

Whereas it is inequitable to give manda- 
tory representation on the Federal Deposit 
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Insurance Corporation Board of Directors for 
4,667 national banks and fail to provide 
similar mandatory representation for 8,562 
State banks; and 

Whereas equal representation and recog- 
nition of State and national banks will pre- 
serve and strengthen our dual banking sys- 
tem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Independent Bankers 
Association, in convention assembled, re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
amend the law regarding membership on 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Board of Directors to require that one of the 
three members of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation Board of Directors be 
selected from the active officer list of a State- 
chartered bank; 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to each member of the 
Banking and Currency Committees in the 
United States Senate and the United States 
House of Representatives, 


Brief History of the Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of people have ex- 
pressed an interest in the history of the 
income tax. I asked one of the greatest 
experts on taxation of our times, Mr. 
Colin F. Stam, of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, to give 
me a brief history of this tax. The House 
will be interested in the following ex- 
cellent letter from Mr. Stam: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, May 20, 1957. 
Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Dorn: This is in response to 
your recent telephone request regarding the 
development of progressive income taxa- 
tion, particularly with respect to the posi- 
tion taken by Adam Smith and Karl Marx: 

Progressive taxation is premised on the 
ground that the wealthy pay higher rates 
of tax than is charged the less well-to-do. 
It is not a recent development, neither in 
theory nor in practice. Historically, a state- 
ment on progressive taxation is attributed 
to Manu, an Indian sage. He is reported to 
have stated nearly 3,000 years ago, “To make 
the burden of taxes equal is not effected 
by a mere numerical proportion. The man 
who is taxed to the amount of one-tenth 
of an income of 100 rupees per annum is 
taxed far more severely than the man who 
is taxed an equal proportion of an income 
of 1,000 rupees, and to a prodigious bigness 
more severely than the man who is taxed 
an equal proportion of 10,000 rupees per 
annum.” 

A form of progressive Income tax was levied 
in Athens in 380 B. C. In the year 1295. 
France levied a combination property and 
income tax which was in part graduated. 
It was called a “50th” and had rates rang- 
ing up to 2 percent. Under the 50th those 
who had little or no property were taxed on 
their income from wages. England knew a 
graduated income tax as early as 1435 and 
the Italian city of Florence levied a progrès- 
sive income tax in 1443, Other European 
nations enacted graduated income taxes iu 
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the 18th century; Geneva, in 1709; Saxony, 
in 1742; and Holland, in 1748. These taxes 
were generally unpopular and in many cases 
lasted for only a short while. 

In 1798 a graduated income tax was re- 
introduced in England to finance her wars 
with France and this country. This tax was 
repealed in 1815 and it was not until 1853 
that a progressive income tax was again 
levied in Great Britain. Since 1853, how- 
ever, England has not been without & pro- 
gressive income tax. 

Graduation was not limited to the income 
tax. Poll taxes, property taxes and other 
revenue measures levied prior to the devel- 
opment ot the income tax often contained 
elements of progression. In addition, it 
should be noted that any exemption from 
tax automatically introduces progressivity 
into the revenue structure. One form of 
taxation which was rather widely used in the 
17th and 18th centuries was the faculty 
tax. Like the French fiftieth, the faculty 
tax in many cases was a combination prop- 
erty and income tax and as its name implied 
the rates varied according to the taxpayer's 
faculty or ability to pay. The faculty tax 
Was an early variation of the ability to pay, 
or progressive theory of taxation. Of course, 
if only a single rate were provided, the tax 
was proportional, not progressive. 

Adam Smith, in the Wealth of Nations, 
Published in 1776, advocated a proportional 
tax. He stated that “the subjects of every 
State ought to contribute toward the sup- 
Port of the Government, as nearly as possible, 
in proportion to their respective abilities; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection 
Of the State.” He is generally not looked 
upon as a proponent of progressive taxation 
although certain of his statements might be 
construed as indicating that he was not 
indisposed toward a progressive tax. For 
example, in speaking of a tax on the rent of 
houses he stated, “It is not very unreason- 
able that the rich should contribute to the 
Public expense, not only in proportion to 
their revenue, but something more than in 
that proportion.” However, although Adam 
Smith early recognized the principle of pro- 
Bression in a tax structure, it seems clear 
that he supported the theory of propor- 
tional taxation. 

Undoubtedly, the most vigorous proponent 

a graduated income tax was Karl Marx, 
author of the Communist Manifesto which 
was published in 1848. A vigorously gradu- 
ated income tax together with the abolition 
Of the right of inheritance were advocated 
among other measures to bring about the 
centralization of all means of production in 
bs © hands of the state and the ultimate 

‘Ownfall of the capitalist class. Marx clearly 
prs avidly supported the theory of progres- 
8 because of the far-reaching ef- 
of cron such a system. Although the theory 
lone aduated income taxes was developed 

Ng before Marx published his Communist 
w; ifesto and such taxes had been operative 
hig ene countries, Marx is remembered for 
8 to employ the graduated income 
or for redistributing a nation’s wealth 

ch was a cornerstone for his Communist 
Philosophy, 
Miisa American Colonies some form of the 
revany tax was most often relied upon for 
Physi es and, in general, it was levied on the 
profi cal property of property owners and on 
Bu = of those who owned no property. 
early bts was levied in Massachusetts as 
of the 1643 and eventually spread to most 
Wey 3 colonies with the exception of 
South Plat The faculty tax was imposed in 
to their arolina in 1701 on citizens according 
Profit 83 stocks, and abilities or the 
any publie any ot them do make off or from 
of this Office or employment.” A version 
tax was continued by the first act 
under the State constitution in 1777. 
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No Federal income tax was levied in the 
United States until the Civil War. A pro- 
portional income tax was enacted in 1861 
but was never put into effect. Another in- 
come tax act was passed in 1862, this time 
progressive, with rates ranging from 3 to 5 

cent. This tax was abolished in 1871 and 
except for the income tax act of 1894 which 
was declared unconstitutional after a single 
year, it was the only American experience 
with a Federal income tax prior to the in- 
come tax act of 1913, which followed ratifi- 
cation of the 16th amendment. There has 
been a progressive income tax in this coun- 
try continuously since 1913. An estate tax 
was enacted in 1916 and has been an integral 
part of our system of internal revenue tax- 
ation since that time. 
Sincerely yours, 
Coin F. STAM, 
chief of Staff. 
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Some Comments on Training Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


‘ OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Some Comments on Training 
Scientists,” written by Gerald P. Burns, 
vice president of Reed College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
SoME COMMENTS ON TRAINING SCIENTISTS 


(By Gerald P. Burns) 


The Russians, we are told, are turning out 
approximately 50,000 scientists annually; 
we, in the land of the free, produced about 
25,000 last year. Former Senator William 
Benton, recently returned from the Soviet 
Union, has pointed out that the greatest 
the Communists exists in the 
“Although not 


eers.” 
115 danger of being overwhelmed scien- 


tifically is very real. It's difficult for Ameri- 
cans to understand the tremendous pres- 
sures brought to bear on students in the 
Soviet Union—pressures to study, to learn, 
to master the mysteries of science, to pro- 
duce a technocracy that could conquer the 
world. If we are to survive, then we must 
recognize this danger and take steps to 
nteract it. 
owe should understand at the outset that 
the new Russian emphasis on education, 
especially higher education, is designed for 
one purpose only—eventual domination of 
the free world. Their insistence on long 
hours of intensive study and their exclusion 
of cultural subjects in training scientists 
are devices that produce a single-minded- 
ness of purpose peculiarly adaptable to their 
c national aim. 
on our loins to meet this chal- 
lenge, we should not fall into the trap of 
attempting to emulate the Russian meth- 
ods, Certainly we must increase our output 
of scientists, engineers and technically 
trained college graduates. But it must be 
done by our methods, not theirs. It is cus- 
tomary in American education to provide 
some cultural subjects in even the most 
scientific curriculum. Then, too, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, although nyet for the 
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Russian student, are a must for the Ameri- 
can student. 

It is possible in this country to continue 
this kind of higher education for scientists 
and technicians, and still turn out superior 
performers, The main problem is to double 
the number of scientists being graduated 
annually by American colleges and univer- 
sities and to do this without compromising 
the high standards of scholarship held by 
most institutions of higher education. This, 
too, can be accomplished. 

An article in the October 15, 1955, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post made reference to 
“a small college in Oregon” that was turning 
out successful scientists at a phenomenal 
rate. The Post neglected to mention that 
this was Reed College in Portland, Oreg. 

With little drum-beating and virtually no 
publicity, Reed has consistently led the Na- 
tion in its production of scientists. Accord- 
ing to a study sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation, conducted by Drs. Knapp 
and Goodrich, this “small college in Oregon” 
turned out in the period studied 132 success- 
ful scientists in every 1,000 graduated: a re- 
markable record when compared with the 
next highest school which had 72 per 1,000 
grads. 

It was mentioned above that American 
students want and deserve more than a 
sterile, intensive higher education in the 
sciences alone—and that such sterility-is not 
necessary. Again Reed has proven that a 
superior education is not based solely on 
what is learned in the classroom or science 
laboratory. The program of study at Reed 
includes humanities for all, considerable in- 
dependent study with maximum use of li- 
brary facilities, cocurricular activities such 
as music and drama, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities such as sports and social events. 
This might appear as “too broad” or “watered 
down” to meet the stiff competition of the 
rigid Russian program—but the kinds of 
leadership positions in science and engineer- 
ing held by Reed alumni bear out the vitality 
and value of the American approach. 

At Reed the environment for study pro- 
duces not only able scientists but liberally 
educated leaders for all fields. When a col- 
lege or university produces a Rhodes’ scholar, 
this is usually reason for some celebrating. 
At Reed, such an award is a frequent occur- 
rence. Reed's record in this respect now 
stands at 1 Rhodes’ scholar out of every 81 
male graduates—the national average being 
1 out of about 3,000 graduates. Here indeed 
is an enviable record—and there are other 
similar records that might be quoted, clearly 
indicating that this small college in Oregon 
is truly outstanding. Reed is not the only 
college of liberal arts and sciences in the 
country to vindicate the value of our Amer- 
ican methods of training and education. 
Swarthmore, Oberlin, Carleton and many 
other excellent institutions have for decades 
added to the stockpile of scientifically and 
liberally educated Americans. 

The way to beat the Russians in this new 
war of brains is to increase the number of 
broadly trained American scientists. Since 
the small colleges of liberal arts and science 
like Reed are far-and-away the most prolific 
producers of such scientists, they should be 
encouraged and expanded. Since these in- 
stitutions provide much of the brainpower 
and leadership to keep the United States free 
and prosperous, let's recognize this fact and 
act accordingly. 

For many years the colleges have been 
termed “ivory towers"; the professors have 
been called absent-minded and impractical; 
the Nation has failed to support these insti- 
tutions and professors adequately—but they 
have not failed the Nation. 

If the maintenance of our political, eco- 
nomic, and social freedom depends upon our 
scientists, and if the production of scientists 
depends upon our colleges, then it's simple 
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logic for leaders in business, industry, and 
the professions to be interested in, and give 
support to, these colleges. Perhaps the 
United States needs more Reeds to lean on. 


Foreign Affairs Committee Hearings in 
Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday a subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee held open 
hearings on our foreign-aid legislation 
in Gary, Ind. 

The meeting attracted a large attend- 
ance and interest. Forty-two witnesses 
testified or submitted statements, The 
following is the testimony of Albert G. 
Vinick, president of the American Lithu- 
anian Council of the Calumet region of 
Indiana: 

AMERICAN LITHUANIAN OPINION 


(Statement of Albert G. Vinick, president, 
American Lithuanian Council, Lake and 
Laporte Counties, Ind., May 20, 1957) 
GENTLEMEN: The American citizens of 

Lithuanian descent are deeply interested 

in the restoration of free and independent 

Lithuania which, unfortunately, at the 

present time is subjugated by Soviet Rus- 

sia. For them, it is important that the 

Government of the United States help the 

enslaved Lithuanian nation liberate itself 

from the Soviet Communist yoke, 

One of the most effective means to this 18 
to sustain the spirit of liberty among the 
people of Lithuania by showing them that 
the United States is interested in their fate 
and by telling them about this and other 
countries of the free world. 

This is being done by the Information 
Service of the United States which, amang 
other things, maintains the Voice of America 
for the listeners behind the Iron Curtain. 

There is clear evidence that these radio 
p reach a considerable number of 
people in Lithuania and even those deported 
to Siberia. We know this from the letters 
received in this country by me apne St 
persons living under the Soviet rule an 
also from the attempts by the officials of 
Soviet Lithuania to refute statements of 
those radio programs. 

The Voice of America programs, are being 
given in various languages and in each na- 
tionality section there is a group of people 
who prepare those programs. They are all 
supported by the funds appropriated by 
Congress for the United States Information 
Agency. In the budget submitted this year 
for the consideration of the United States 
Congress, President Eisenhower asked $144 
million for this Agency, but the House Appro- 
priations Committee decided to cut this 
amount about 20 percent. This tendency 
to economize is making itself felt in the 
Senate. If this tendency prevails in both 
Houses of the Congress, the functioning of 
the Information Service might be consid- 
erably handicapped. 

The Lithuanian American Council com- 
Prising hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent throughout 
the country would consider this curtailment 
of the activities of the Voice of America a 


serious blow to the efforts of 
enslaved tea liberation of 
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Submitting this to you and through you 
to the United States Congress I express my 
opinion and the opinion of those affiliated 
with the Lithuanian American Council, that 
at least the major part of the proposed cut 
in the appropriation for the Information 
Agency should be restored. We would be 
even more pleased if the Congress’ would give 
this vital service the amount originally asked 
for in President Eisenhower's budget. 


Clinton Turn Verein 99th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 19, the Clinton, Mass., Turn 
Verein celebrated its 90th anniversary 
with 250 guests in attendance at impres- 
sive exercises conducted at Turner Hall. 

It was my distinct privilege and honor 
to be guest speaker on this outstanding 
occasion and under unanimous consent 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the text of my remarks before this dis- 
tinguished and patriotic organization. 

The guests included many officers of 
the Massachusetts Turn Vereins and 16 
members of the Clinton Turn Verein, 
all members of the organization for 
50 or more years, who were paid special 
tribute during the 90th anniversary cele- 
bration. These 50-year members are 
Herman J. Brockelman, Frederick J. 
Krauss, Charles F. Lamlein, Christian 
Ploss, Arthur E. Wohlrah, Charles M. 
Schwab, Paul A. Schneider, Gustave H. 
Gleisburg, Robert Jendrick, George H. 
Lamlein, Edward T. Onrda, John A. 
Schott, Albert W. Schneider, Alfred 
Scheid, Oswals Heinold, and Robert 
Hillner. 


The Honorable Morris N. Gould, asso- 
ciate judge of the Clinton District Court, 
was a brilliant master of ceremonies and 
the Honorable Werner Hollebem, Ger- 
man Consul, extended the warm greet- 
ings and congratulations of West Ger- 
many to the gathering. 

The text of my speech follows: 

It is a great privilege as well as a real 
pleasure to be with you on this truly his- 
toric occasion when we are celebrating the 
90th anniversary of the Clinton Turn Verein. 

As you all so well know, I come here today 
not only as the Congressman from this great 
district in our beloved Commonwealth with 
its hundreds of thousands of loyal Ameri- 
cans, but I come here also as your neighbor, 
dear friend and a proud fellow member of 
this distinguished organization. There is no 
group anywhere that I more greatly admire 
for achievement and fine citizenship, and 
there is no group of its kind that I am 
bound to any more closely by enduring 
bonds of lifelong friendship, fellowship, and 
affection, or for whom I have greater respect 
and higher regard, than this one I have the 
honor to address today. 

Of course we can all be proud of the ster- 
ling record that has been made by our Clin- 
ton Turn Verein throughout the years. It 
is heartwarming and inspiring when we re- 
flect as we do today, upon the history of our 
group, to note that for so long a time it has 
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so outstandingly served our community and 
our country as well as cherished needs of our 
own membership. 

So many men and women have devoted 
themselves in such a true spirit of dedication 
to the great objectives and valuable activi- 
ties of Turn Verein that I could not even 
begin to mention them. Their contribu- 
tions, which have been so significant, so 
meaningful, and so beneficial, are worthy of 
our recollection and profound gratitude. 
We can be especially proud and especially 
grateful for the imagination, genius, ability, 
and devotion of those who had the vision 
and the spirit to establish this organization, 
as well as those who have carried its un- 
blemished banner with such fervor, loyalty, 
and wholesome results from the time it was 
founded up to this very hour. 

Because of the historic aspect of these 
exercises, it may be appropriate for me, as 
briefly as I can, to allude to the origin, back- 
ground and progress of Turn Verein, The 
first noteworthy fact is that Turn Verein is 
a German institution which was founded in 
the early part of the 19th century by a great 
gentleman and far-sighted thinker named 
Friedrick Ludwig Jahn for the purpose of 
furthering physical education. Today, as we 
know, the activities of the Turners have been 
expanded to include people of different 
nationalities and faiths and to include not 
only physical training but mental training 
as well. In addition, the Turners have col- 
lected libraries, established schools, and 
founded a newspaper and have engaged in 
many other activities designed to improve 
the individual and benefit the civic and pa- 
trlotic welfare of the Nation. 

It is interesting to note that the first Turn 
Verein in America was founded in the city 
of Cincinnati way back in the year 1848, 
largely due to the efforts of Friedrick Hecker, 
one of the heroes of the German Revolution. 

Like the old Turn Verein in Germany, the 
American Turner Society had as its slogan: 
Frish, frohm, froh, frel, which for the bene- 
fit of my good Irish friends who have happily 
become so prominent in this organization 
today, and others who may not understand 
the beautiful, rich German , means 
bold, deyout, gay, and free. 

At the time the basic purpose of the organ- 
ization was stated as follows: “cultivation of 
rational training, both intellectual and 
physical, in order that members may become 
energetic, patriotic citizens of the Republic, 
who could and would represent and protect 
common human liberty by word and deed.” 
How well these objectives have been realized 
is best attested by the clean living, high 
character, industrious habits, unsurpassed 
citizenship and lofty patriotism of those who 
embrace this organization. 

During the Civil War, for example, not so 
long after the organization came into being, 
the Turners played an important part. The 
renowned 20th New York Regiment in that 
war consisted only of Germans. The Ninth 
Ohio Regiment was made up predominantly 
of Turners. Several other regiments con- 
sisted wholly or in part of Turners. 
It is reported that over 61 percent 
of the total membership of the organ- 
ization at the time served during the Civil 
War, and it can be said to the everlasting 
credit of our illustrious society that that 
example continued to be followed in every 
succeeding war and conflict in which our 
country was engaged, wherein the Turners 
and the descendants of the German people 
in this country have played such a prom- 
inent part, and exemplified an imperishable 
record of loyalty, devotion, and willingness 
to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, for the 
perpetuation of American ideals and the 
American Republic. f 

At the close of the Civil War the Turn 
Vereins of the East and West were reunited 
and a new Turn Zeitung was established 
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with New York as a center. The Turners, 
back-from the war, now turned their atten- 
tion and activities to gymnastic and cul- 
tural pursuits. The clubs reached a high 
level during the late 1860's and during the 
1870's which was about the period that our 
= fine club was established here in Clin- 

n. 

Always of forward-looking philosophy and 
Progressive viewpoints and principles, the 
Turners advocated many reforms that were 
later adopted by the Nation. As early as 
1871, recognizing the great worth, zeal, and 
influence of women, they advocated woman 
Suffrage. For many years they urged that 
€ymnastics be taught in schools until finally 
Schools throughout the country began in- 
Structions in gymnastics which brought and 
are still bringing such untold benefits to 

erican children in many generations. 
The Turners advocated every good cause and 
are famous for their moderation in all things. 

In 1948 the Turners celebrated their cen- 
tenary in the city of St. Louis and the pro- 
Bram included not only competitions in 
Symnastics, but also of track and field events, 
basketball and volleyball. Competitions 
Were held also in song writing, poetry and 
essay writing and singing contests which 
have always been one of the most zestful 
and enjoyable activitiés of the Turners, 

Women's auxiliaries of Turn Verein have 

n generally established and competitions 
are now open to women as well as men and 
the outstanding work that the women have 
done and are doing is not only well known, 
but is a source of great pride to all of us, 

Today the Turners have a far-reaching 
educational program. The Turner Society 
Appeals to every member of the family, and 
that is why Turnerism has been so valuable 
0 enriching wholesome family life here in 

Unton and in many other places. Not only 
b © women but the young folks have been 
aught into this happy mingling of free 

Plrits seeking agreeable human companion- 

P. seeking to promote good causes and 
vid to build up strength in the indi- 

ual and the family and the community 
SR use they realize well that this, in turn, 

ans strength for the entire Nation. 
T Clinton the Turners have conferred 
X umerable and immeasurable benefits 
Seon our community life, upon the quality 
Boclar. citizenship, upon our civic spirit, our 
ment relationships and upon the develop- 
1 Mandan understanding, tolerance and strong 
ot ori ips that bind us together regardless 
to bee Tace or creed, in a union devoted 

the = out the best in the individual and 
est 6 and aiming for the high- 
our 1 given to free American citizens in 
enco and to unbounded opportunities. That 
ot dur semènt to high aspirations is one 
cons Freatest needs of the hour in this 

Thee and bewildering era. 

ere is a lesson that we can all take 


fro; 
early the story of the early Turners and the 


er wel and its opportunities. 
aan 5 work, They had unfingging energy 
Ways ak were prudent and frugal in their 
just. Wi vays charitable, generous and 
age ‘thes len they never forgot the rich herit- 
alive oad left and while they kept it 
homes, th its breadth and fullness in their 
Verein. 7 families and in this very Turn 
and spiri ey never lost sight of basic human 
1 tual values. They had superlative 
thelr Creator and unshakable faith 


83 of which they became 
and worthy adopted sons and 


Their co 
Pro mstant alm was to preserve and 
they den country, and they opposed and 
their ounced and they fought, just as 
descendants here today do, the terrible 
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plague of godless communism and subver- 
sion that stalks through the world working 
to dismember nations and condemn indi- 
viduals to the role of serfs and slaves. Yes, 
my friends, you may search the whole world 


over, you may comb every nook and cranny- 


of America, but you will never find more 
devout people, better Americans, or more 
loyal and devoted citizens of this great land 
than those who founded and for so many 
years carried on with such fruitful and 
happy results the Turn Verein that we to- 
day hail with so much pride and joy. 

Judged by every measure, they were great 
citizens and great Americans and great 
human beings. In accordance with Turner 
traditions an the spirit of their own great 
homeland they were bold, as real men should 
be when the occasion requires, they were 
devout, as we all must be, they were gay, as 
every person desires to be, and they were 
free, as all men and women everywhere yearn 
to be and were destined to be by Him who 
gave them life and gave them liberty at the 
same time. 

I have many happy memories of this hal- 
lowed place and the many wonderful people 
who frequented it and made it what it is. 
Here, like most of you, I have spent happy 
hours, and I have known some of the greatest 
people, some of the warmest, finest friends 
that it has ever been anyone’s high privilege 
and good fortune to know. Here, in truth, 
there has been friendship, there has been 
brotherhood, there has been tolerance, 
understanding and affection, there has been 
that gay and buoyant spirit which we call 
“Gemutlichkeit,” there has been adherence 
to high ideals, there has been the cultiva- 
tion of loyal and lofty Americanism, there 
has been the exaltation of underfiled family 
life and the free, expansive development of 
the individual. Above all, there has been 
a grateful acknowledgment of the Supreme 
Being, and the confidence and faith that He 
will, in time, if we but persevere in that 
faith, show us the pathway to peace and to 
justice. 

And so, my friends, with this magnificent 
legacy which is ours handed down to us 
from the past by such loving souls and 
spirits that we almost speak of them with 
bated breath, let us rejoice in this happy 
celebration of what their hands and minds 
have wrought. Let us be thankful for all 
that they have done for our Turn Verein, 
for Clinton and for our country and in a real 
spirit of humility, as well as deep apprecia- 
tion, let us rededicate ourselves to their 
unfinished work in this great society, in our 
beautiful town so deserving of our help and 
in our great free country which today needs 
loyal citizens to defend it against the rav- 
ages and threats of tyranny more than ever 
before in its history. 

And let us proudly hold the banners of 
Turnerism aloft and continue, as our prede- 
cessors did, to exemplify its finest traditions, 

May our noble and beloved Turn Verein, 
under God, enjoy many more returns of this 
happy birthday celebration. Let us all pledge 
ourselves anew to its great cause and to the 
cause of freedom and justice for all. 


Prospects for Tax Reduction—The 
Past Is Prologue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is cur- 
rently popular political sport for elected 
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representatives of the people to speak in 

a knowing manner about tax reduction. 

Much of this discussion stems from polit- 

ically motivated efforts to impress the 

people with the fact that the political 
proclaimer not only promised tax reduc- 
tion “firstest,” but that he also promised 
the “mostest.” In early April when these 
tax-cut promises began to reach their 
full crescendo, I labeled them as “pre- 
mature” and pointed out that for the 
most part they were being uttered by 
those who have traditionally been among 
the ranks of the spenders in Congress. 
These premature political promises 
were made before the committees of 

Congress had made any substantial 

progress in the consideration of appro- 

priation bills. These premature political 
promises were made before a review had 
been made of estimates of Federal re- 

ceipts for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

The spenders in Congress in promising 

tax relief before sufficient consideration 

had been given to appropriation bills and 
before revised estimates of tax receipts 
were available were premature in their 
pronouncements. They also were in- 
dicating a determination to use the pro- 
verbial meat-ax approach to budget re- 
duction without regard to the national 
need for the goods and services pro- 
vided for the people of our Nation un- 
der the proposed expenditure program 
provided in the 1958 budget. That these 
political proclaimers were premature in 
their tax reduction promises has now 
been demonstrated by publication of the 
revised estimates of Federal receipts for 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 by the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 

Taxation. These estimates indicate a 

substantially reduced budgetary surplus 

for each of the fiscal years involved as 
follows: 

Taste 1.—Receipts, expenditures, and sur- 
plus of the Federal Government, actual for 
fiscal 1956, estimates for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 t 


[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal responsibility in the conduct of 
our Federal affairs demands that these 
minimum surpluses be preserved and 
that we avoid deficit financing that 
would result from either a further in- 
crease in Federal expenditures or an un- 
justifiable tax reduction in advance of 
substantially less Federal spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that my record 
in the House of Representatives clearly 
demonstrates that no one has sought tax 
reduction with greater consistency or 
more earnestly than I have. I have al- 
ways believed that the people rather 
than the Federal Government could 
more effectively spend the taxpayer’s 
dollar. My tax philosophy has been 
predicated on three cardinal principles: 
First, the Nation’s tax policy must pro- 
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vide sufficient revenue for the conduct 
of essential governmental affairs; 
second, that policy must fairly and equi- 
tably apportion the tax burden among 
our citizens according to ability to pay; 
and third, that tax policy must stimu- 


late the dynamic development of our 


free enterprise economy and remove 
those influences which stifle the develop- 
ment of individual initiative and enter- 
prise. 

In the caption to these remarks I 
have indicated that the past is prolog. 
Because previous events portend the 
future, I believe it is appropriate at this 
time to review the tax record of each of 
the two major political parties in the 
United States so that the American peo- 
ple can derive a realization as to the 
causes of the current tax problems that 
beset us and an indication as to which 
party is more likely to provide our citi- 
zens with responsible tax reduction in 
the future. 

With the advent of the 16th amend- 
ment, on March 1, 1913, the Federal in- 
come tax collector visited the American 
people and he has since continued that 
visit without interruption. In Septem- 
ber 1916 the Federal estate tax collector 
began his visit with the American people 
and he too has stayed without interrup- 
tion. In addition the Federal excise tax 
collector has plagued our American 
families with sporadic visits, particu- 
larly during the First World War when 
a host of these excise taxes descended 
upon us. Most of these World War I 
excises were repealed by the Republican 
Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, 1926, and 
1928, but they were all dusted off and 
revived as part of the blessings of the 
New Deal and they grew in size and 
number under Democrat paternalism. 
The Republican Party in 1954 substan- 
tially reduced and in some instances re- 
pealed these excises. 

During the period from 1919 to date the 
Democratic Party has been responsible 
for 14 increases and 3 reductions in in- 
dividual income taxes. During this same 
period the Republicans were responsible 
for 9 tax reductions and 1 tax increase 
in individual income taxes. The Demo- 
crats’ fiscal tax policy has traditionally 
been dedicated to the principle of tax 
and tax, spend and spend. By consistent 
and I might add—unconscionable, ad- 
herence to this Democratic policy, the 
Democrat Party has broadened the tax 
base and increased the tax rates every 
time that party has been in power. 
Starting with a personal exemption for a 
single person of $3,000 and an exemption 
for a married couple of $4,000, the Demo- 
crat Party through a series of tax in- 
creases reduced the personal exemption 
until it reached a level of $500 for a tax- 
payer and each of his dependents in 
1942. This Democrat reduction in the 
exemption level not only meant that 
more of a taxpayer’s income was subject 
to tax, but it also meant that millions 
more Americans were required to pay 
taxes. In addition to decreasing the 
he esd a eg the Democrat Party 

ease on t 
i top of tax rate 


On the other hand the traditional 
fiscal policy of the Republican Party has 
been tax reduction, expenditure reduc- 
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tion, and debt reduction. It is no mere 
chance occurrence that under this Re- 
publican fiscal policy the two greatest 
tax reductions to ever occur in the his- 
tory of our Nation were Republican- 
sponsored. During the Republican 80th 
Congress, tax reduction legislation was 
enacted that saved the American tax- 
payers an estimated $5 billion annually. 
During the Republican 83d Congress tax 
reduction occurred in the total amount 
of $7.4 billion. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor of May 2, 1957, on page A-3318, 
I inserted a factual description of the 
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accomplishments of the Republican 
Party in achieving tax reduction and 
expenditure reduction. To further in- 
form my colleagues in the House about 
the tax record of the Nation’s two major 
political parties, I will insert in the 
Recorp at this point a summary table of 
Federal individual income-tax exemp- 
tions and first and top bracket rates for 
the period from 1913 through 1957. By 
reference to the years indicated in the 
left-hand column of the table, the party 
responsibility for tax changes can be 
determined. 


TARE 2.—Federal individual income tax exemptions and 1st and top bracket rates 1913-57 


Personal exemptions 


Married 
Income year 


Dependents 


1013.18 2000 84. 000 4. 00 |- 34000 $4,000] 1 | $90,000 | S | sooo 
1916._.... 3, 000 4, 000 4.000 4.000 4.000 2 20, 000 15 2, 000, (un. 
1917.— 1.000 2.000 2.200 2. 400 2.600 2 2.000 67 2, 000, 000 
1918.. 1,000 2.000 2, 200 2, 400 2, 600 6 4,000 7 1, 000, 000 
1919-20 1,000 2, 000 2, 200 2, 400 2, 600 4 4,000 73 1. 000, 000 
1921.— 1.000 2,00 2.900 3. 300 3, 700 4 4,000 73 1, 000, 000 
1023 SA 1,000 | 12,500 2, 900 3,300 3, 700 4 4.000 56 200, 000) 
1923... 1,000 | 12,500 2, 900 3. 300 3, 700 3 4,000 56 200, 000 
1924 1, 000 2.500 2, 900 3, 300 3, 700 314 4, 000 46 500, 000 
1925-28 1, 500 3; 500 3, 900 4, 300 4,700 2144 4, 000 25 100, 000 
1929 1, 500 3, 500 3, 900 4, 300 4,700 234 4, 000 2¹ 100, 000 
1930-31... 1, 500 3, 500 3. 900 4, 300 4,700 Ibs 4, 000 25 100, 000 
1932-33 1, 000 2, 500 2, 900 3, 300 3.700 4 4, 000 63 7, 000, 900 
1934-35 1, 000 2, 500 2, 900 3, 300 3, 700 24 4, 000 63 1, 000, 000 
1936-39. 1, 000. 2, 500 2, 900 3, 300 3, 700 34 4, 000 79 5, 000, 000 
1940.— 800 2, 000 2, 400 2, 800 3, 200 94.4 4, 000 81.1 B, 000), 000 
1941 7 1, 500 1, 900 2, 300 2,700 | 410 2, 000 81 5, 000, 000 
1942-43 + 1, 200 1, 550 1,900 2.250 219 2, 000 E 200, 000 
1944-45. 1.000 1, 500 2,000 2, 500 23 2,000 | 494 200, 000 
1046-47 1,000 1, 500 2, 000 2, 500 19 2,000 84. 45 200, 000 
1948-49 $. 1, 200 1, 800 2,400 3.000 16.6 2,000 | 82. 13 200, 000 
1950 6 1, 200 1. 800 2, 400 3.000 17.4 2,000 | #91 200, 000) 
1951 8.. 1, 290 1, 800 2.400 3.000 20.4 2,000 | #91 200, 000 
1952-53 5 1, 200 1, 800 2, 400 3, 000 22.2 2.000 +92 200, 000 
1954-57 #2... 1, 200 1, 800 2, 400 3, 000 20 2,000} #91 200, 000 


1 If net income exceeds $5,000, married person's exemption is $2,000. 
3 After carned income credit equal to 25 percent of tax on earned Income, 
3 Before earned income credit allowed as a deduction equal to 10 percent of earned net Income, 


4 Exclusive of Victory tax. 


# Subject to maximum effective rate limitation: 90 percent for 1944-45, 85.5 percent for 1946-47, 77 percent for 1948-49, 
87 percent for 1950, 87.2 percent for 1951, 88 percent for 1952-53, and &7 percent for 1954-55, 
* Additional exemptions of $400 are allowed to taxpayers and their spouses on account of blindness and/or age 


over 65. 


The Democrat Party did not content it- 
self with merely increasing individual in- 
come taxes and excise taxes. Table 3 sets 
forth corporation income tax rates for 
the period 1909 through 1957 indicating 
the corporate tax changes, By referring 
to dates in the left-hand column of the 
table it is possible to determine the ac- 


-tion taken with respect to corporate tax 


rates by our two major political parties. 
TABLE 3.—Corporation income-taz rates, 


1909-57 
Calen- | Reduced rates on smal) corporations |General 
dar year rate 
1000-13. $5,000 exemption. -n-ne 1 
1913-15. No exemption after Mar. 1, 1918 1 
1916... No exemption 2 
8 6 
1918. $2,000 exemption 12 
1919-21__|.....di 10 
1022-24 — 40 1243 
1925__._.|_....do. 12 
1028-27 do 1343 
1928 $3,000 exemption 12 
po aS Bee 11 
1030-31. do 12 
1932-35__| Noe 13M 
1936-37..| Grad 15 


8 percent Ist $2,000; over $40,000. 
Graduated surtax on undistributed 27 
profits ranging from 7 percent to. 


TABLE 3.—Corporation income-taz rates, 


1909-57—Continued 
Calen- | Reduced rates on small corporations |General 
dar year nite 

1938-39__| 1214 oe percent Ist $25,000: over 110 

1940..... 14.85 to 18.7 mt Ist $25,000; 24 
38.3 percent 000 to $31,964.30; 

36.9 percent $31,064.30 10 $38,566.80; 
Over $34,565.49. 

1941-2... 21 to 25 percent Ist $25,000; 44 per- 31 
cent $25,000 to $38,401.54; over 
$58,461.44, 

1942-45 | 25 to 2 percent Ist $25,000; 53 per- 
cent $25,000 to $50,000; over $50,000_ 40 
1946-49 | 21 to 25 percent Ist $25,000; 53 percent 
$25,000 Lo $50,000; over $50,000... 3R 
3950 B percent Ist $25,000; over $25,000... 12 
1951 2834 percent Ist $25,000; over $25,000.. ord 
1952-57 | 30 percent Ist $25,000; over 825, 000. 62 


! Less adjustments: 14.025 percent of dividends re- 
ceived and 244 percent of dividends paid, 

In addition to the tax changes indi- 
cated in table 3, the Democrat Party 
enacted excess profits taxes during the 
three wars in which our Nation became 
involved while the Democrat Party was 
in control of our Federal Government. 
The World War I excess profits tax was 
in effect from 1917 to 1921, the World 
War I excess profits tax was in effect 
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from 1940 to 1945, and the Korean war 
excess profits tax was in effect from 1950 
to 1953. 

Despite the ever-increasing tax burden 
imposed on the American people by the 
Democrat Party, that party has also led 
our Nation down the path of unbridled 

inflation, deficit financing, and mounting 
Public indebtedness. That fact is dem- 
onstrated by table 4, which I will include 
as a part of my remarks at this point 
Showing budget receipts and expendi- 
tures and public debt for the fiscal years 
1915 through 1958. 
TABLE 4—Budget receipts and expenditures 
and public debt 
[Fiscal years. In billions of dollars} 


Public 


2 Budget 
Fiscal year | Budget | expend- | Surplus | debt at 


receipts itures or denen end of 

year 
0.7 0.7 0.1 1.2 
8 ey iy he ee 1.2 
1.1 20 =s 3.0 
36 12.7 -9.0 12.2 
5.1 18.4 -13.4 25,5 
66 6.4 +3 24.3 
5.6 51 +.5 24.0 
4.0 3.3 +.7 23.0 
a8 a1 . 22.3 
3.9 2.9 +10 21.3 
36 29 ＋ 7 20. 3 
48 29 +.9 19.6 
40 28 +12 18.5 
3.9 29 +.9 17.6 
3.9 31 +7 16.9 
4.1 3.3 +.7 16.2 
3.1 3.6 —.5 16.8 
1.9 -4.7 —2 7 19.5 
20 4.6 —2.6 22.5 
31 &7 -3.6 27.1 
37 6.5 —28 2 7 
41 a5 -44 33.8 
5.0 7.8 -28 36.4 
5.6 6.8 212 37.2 
5.0 6.9 —3.9 40. 4 
5.1 9.1 -4.0 43.0 
7.1 13.3 —6.2 44.0 
126 moj —2L5 724 
22.0 79.4 — 57. 4 136.7 
43.6 95. 1 —51.4 201.0 
44.5 4) —54.0 258.7 
39.8 80.4 —20 7 29.4 
39.8 39.0 +.8 258.3 
41.5 3a. 1 +84 252.3 
37.7 39.5 -18 252. 8 
36.5 30.6 -3.1 257.4 
47.6 44.1 +35 255, 2 
61.4 65.4 —4 0 259. 1 
64.8 74.3 -9.4 26. 1 
4.7 67.8 -31 271.3 
6 4 64. 6 —4.2 274.4 
1un7 t . 2 , 66.5 +16 272.8 
lity t 70.7 60.5 12 271.5 
e 715 73.0 L3 270.2 


„Ire. —The change in the public debt from year to 
fleets not only the budget surplus or deficit but 


aa is significant to note that with the 
vent of the New Deal in 1933 our 
F eral Government consistently en- 
ubi in deficit financing until the Re- 
1550 gan- controlled 80th Congress when 
tag ublican fiscal policy provided lower 
15 less Federal spemting, budgetary 

k uses, and debt reduction. Itis also 
1956 2 to note that the fiscal years 
surpl ugh 1958 provide for budgetary 
had pra and that the last time that we 
a Successive years of budgetary 
fise * occurred with respect to the 
al years 1928 through 1930—again 


Sen the leadership of the Republican 


apm. Speaker, much has been said 


ut the proposed b 
19 udget for fiscal year 
pon is likely that much more will 
The about it in the months to come. 
ve previously expressed both regret 
misgiving that the President's 
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budget message to the Congress called 
for such a high level of Federal expendi- 
tures. I would call attention to the fact 
that much of the current criticism of 
the budget comes from that very vocal 
group that is composed of the traditional 
spenders in Congress—the group that 
has consistently voted in opposition to 
economy measures, in favor of an ever- 
increasing Federal bureaucracy, in sup- 
port of legislation piling a tax on a tax, 
and in support of measures that have 
inevitably resulted in mounting public 
indebtedness. 4 

A review of fiscal statistics supports 
the great Republican record for economy 
and gives further evidence to the indict- 
ment of the Democrat Party as the 
spenders. During the period of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress there was a 
sharply declining total of Federal spend- 
ing from 1953 to 1955, and under the 
Democrat controlled 84th Congress 
there was an equally sharp rise from 
1955 through 1958. The total budget 
reduction in the first phase was approxi- 
mately $10 billion and the total increase 
in the second phase was approximately 
$8 billion. 

It is significant to note that the fiscal 
year 1955 was the pivotal point in the 
recent budget record—it was the year 
of lowest Federal spending. It is also 
significant to note that fiscal year 1955 
represented a budget that had been pre- 
pared by a Republican administration 
supported by a Republican Congress. In 
the 84th Congress the Democrat ma- 
jority resumed its practice of piling ex- 
penditure on expenditure through the 
enactment of new and expanded Fed- 
eral programs. In the 84th Congress 
the Democrats provided for nearly 200 
new or increased programs largely im- 
posing Federal-aid programs on the 
States. These Federal-aid programs in 
effect taxed the citizens of the States 
and then doled the money back to the 
States for programs that the States 
could better operate themselves if Fed- 
eral taxes were reduced so that State 
taxes could be made adequate to finance 
the programs. 

Mr. Speaker, no expenditure can be 
made by the executive branch of the 
Government unless it has been author- 
ized by the Congress. The authorization 
may take the form of an appropriation, 
either current or permanent, or an au- 
thority to spend from debt receipts. 
Consequently the amount of expenditure 
in any year by the executive branch is 
determined by the action of Congress. 
There is, therefore, a responsibility on 
the Congress to act with deliberate re- 
straint in the expansion of existing pro- 
grams and in the beginning of new 
programs. We must recognize our re- 
sponsibility to the needs of the whole 
Nation as distinct from the special in- 
terests of articulate organized minorities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is estimated that the 
burden of Federal spending programs 
under the 1958 budget upon my State of 
New York will be approximately $11 
billion. A comparable figure for Cali- 
fornia is $7 billion, for Texas $3 billion, 
and for Virginia $1 billion. The alloca- 
tion of burden among the other States 
in our great Nation is equally as alarm- 
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ing. It is apparent that one of our most 
urgent national responsibilities is to 
spend less, not more. I would stress the 
fact, however, that in achieving these 
expenditure reductions the Congress 
must act with the greatest wisdom pos- 
sible so as not to impair our national 
Security and so as to continue those Fed- 
ien ee se are essential and that 
performed most 
Federal Government. pare dre: 
Mr. Speaker, reduced Federal ex- 
penditures, reduced Federal taxation, 
and reduced Federal indebtedness are 
essential objectives that we must achieve 
if we are to realize the maximum de- 
velopment of our national potential 
under the American free enterprise 
system. The record that I have cited 
conclusively demonstrates that the 
greatest hope of attaining these objec- 
tives lies with the Republican Party and 
the fiscal principles for which that party 
stands, It is well to remember the record 
of the past in evaluating the promises of 
tax reduction uttered by the Democrat 
spenders in Congress whose adherence 
to the Democrat program of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, has made the restora- 
tion of our Federal Government to a 
Position of fiscal integrity such an 
arduous task. 


Tax Decision in Eaton Case Improves 
United States-Canadian Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer on April 30 entitled Tax Decision 
in Eaton Case Improves United States- 
Canadian Relations”: 

WASHINGTON.—The exigent demand for new 
raw material sources druing World War II 
produced the Steep Rock iron mines in the 
back country of western Ontario. Beneath a 
lake 12 miles long and in places 350 feet deep, 
lay rich deposits of high-grade tron ore. 

With the approval, encouragement, and 
financial assistance of the Canadian and 
American Governments, Cyrus P. Eaton, 
Cleveland industrialist, and his associate in 
the Cleveland investment house of Otis & Co., 
William R. Daley, organized Consolidated 
Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., under the laws of 
Ontario. 

Using the Consolidated Premium Corp., Mr. 
Eaton, the prime mover in the enterprise, 
raised $1 million in capital. The late Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation advanced $5 
million, the Canadian Government granted 
loans. All this as a war measure. Ottawa, 
in addition, waived corporation taxes for a 
term of years. 

The lake was drained, the high-grade Steep 
Rock ore quarried and hauled to market and 
and the venture became profitable. 

Meanwhile, the urgent, wartime reason for 
deceloping Steep Rock receded in memory. 
The corporation, Steep Rock and Premium, 
were Canadian companies taxable, under the 
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United States-Canadian Income-tax conyen- 
tion, only by the Dominion Government. 

Nevertheless, the United States Internal 
Revenue Bureau, in its ceaseless quest for 
new profits to levy upon, undertook to assess 
Premium $2,598,900.70 in taxes, penalties, and 
interest for the years 1943-49; years during 
which the Canadian Government largely had 
foresworn taxes in view of the development 
costs, (Since 1947 the Canadian Government 
has collected $695,000 in corporation taxes 
from Premium.) 

The Internal Revenue Bureau further 
levied against Mr. Eaton $1,527,234.79 and 
against Mr. and Mrs. Daley $388,283.19 in 
taxes, interest and penalties for the year 
1943. These assessments were based upon 
a Bureau estimate of the appreciation in the 
value of Premium shares held by Mr. Eaton 
and the Daleys. They further were founded 
upon what Mr. Eaton declares to have been 
a fiction, 1. e., that the Premium Corp. had a 
permanent establishment in the United 
States at Cleveland. 

To the taxpaying citizen unversed in the 
intricacies of Internal Revenue regulations 
affecting corporations the ramifications of 
this case are deeply puzzling. What does 
stand out is that the corporation involved 
is Canadian and hence untaxable in the 
United States. The subsidiary question 
hinged on whether the Messrs. Eaton and 
Daley acted on behalf of Consolidated Pre- 
mium or as individuals. 

The other day in Washington United 
States Tax Court Judge Ernest H. Van Fos- 
san found that the Treasury could not 
reach across the border to tax the Canadian 
corporation, Consolidated Premium, that the 
company had no permanent establishment 
in Cleveland and that Eaton and Daley were 
in truth acting for the corporation. Judge 
Van Fossan's opinion likewise disallowed a 
tax claim for 2 percent of Premium’s com- 
mission on the sale of Steep Rock ore in 
the United States. 

Judge Van Fossan’s finding rated only a 
brief mention on the financial pages of the 
newspapers yet it was pregnant with political 
consequences. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cantly, the ruling affected the course of Can- 
ada’s current industrial, mining, and oil 
boom, so largely financed by American capi- 
tal, as well as the fortunes and investment 
policies of multiplied thousands of corpora- 
tions and private investors on this side of 
the border. 

The issue, double taxation, was clearer in 
Ottawa, in Toronto, in Wall Street, and in 
Cincinnati's Fourth Street than in Washing- 
ton. A ruling adverse to Eaton and Consoli- 
dated Premium would, moreover, have had 
incalculable consequences reaching into the 
Congress and the Dominion Parliament. 
Such a finding might well have thrown open 
the United States-Canadian tax convention 
Zor renegotiation necessitating exhaustive 
and lengthy inquiries. 4 

Before the Van Fossan finding came down 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
begun a study of the knotty problems that 
would have ensued upon a contrary ruling. 
The Canadian industrial and financial com- 
munity, already nettled because the External 
Affairs Department had not made stronger 
representations to Washington in the matter, 
would have beseiged the new Parliament to 
be elected in June with urgent demands for 
Canadian action perhaps even to the point 
of retaliation against American corporations 
3 

ven the current state of ill will in Can- 
ada toward the United States, a mood com- 
pounded of many factors apart from Foreign 
Minister Lester (Mike) Pearson's indignant 
reaction to l'affaire Norman, a tax court de- 
cision in favor of double taxation would have 
Produced new and damaging tensions. Be- 
yond the eeonomic factors involved, far tran- 
ee veea; advantage or disad- 

5 were 

tional prestige. n. questions ot na- 
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A decision to tax a Canadian corporation 
would have been regarded in Canada as an- 
other example of Yankee arrogance and in- 
considerateness toward our nearest neighbor 
and best customer. Our northern cousins 
have many bones to pick with us these days 
as it is. Our farm surplus disposal program 
has, or so they assert, closed many world 
markets to them and stopped their once 
valuable wheat export in its tracks. Canada 
has a 2-year carryover of wheat, we have 
roughly 1 year of overstock. 

The Canadians take a lively interest in 
the dispute over St. Lawrence Waterway tolls 
and prospective United States’ subsidy to 
American shipping on that route. There are 
many causes of contention, minimized or ig- 
nored in this country, but the principal 
grievance is one which has created a certain 
ambivalenee in Canadian opinion toward its 
massive neighbor, This bears on the Eaton 
tax decision. 

Since World War IT, United States invest- 
ments in Canada (now standing at $13 bil- 
lion) dominate the mining, oil, motor car, 
chemical, electrical, machinery and machine 
tool industries. Canadians fear they are be- 
coming a financial “colony” of the United 
States. Yet at the same time the Canadian 
economy desperately needs the new capital 
flooding across the border at the rate of $700 
million a year to offset the billion and a 
quarter-dollar annual deficit in balance of 
payments. Double taxation might dam that 
flood. It almost surely would. 

That is why the tax court's finding brought 
relief to Ottawa and the financial districts of 
Toronto and Montreal. 

That decision has mollified at least some 
of the current asperity north of the border 
toward us and our Government. 


American Courtesy at the Panama Canal 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine recently toured Cen- 
tral America and in observing the Pana- 
ma Canal, was greatly impressed by the 
conduct of two Americans, Mr. Fred 
Berest and Mr. George Harter, of the 
Locks security force. I wish to insert at 
this point in the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Edward Cohen which tells of this 
commendable courtesy at the Panama 
Canal: 

THE H. C. Cook Co. 
Ansonia, Conn., April 15, 1957. 
Hon. James T. PATTERSON, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Our recent visit 
to Central America took us to Panama City, 
and, of course, to the Panama Canal, 

The controversy of the Suez Canal tended, 
naturally, to increase our interest and 
sharpen our wits about the Panama Canal, 


and we avidly absorbed every bit of infor- 
“mation on this phenomenal feat of engineer- 


ing. 

What impressed us deeply as we watched 
the huge ships going through the canal was 
the integrity and courtesy of the locks secur- 
ity force at the Mira Flores Locks, especially 
the two young Americans, Fred Berest and 
George Harter. 

These two young men extended to us every 
courtesy and patiently answered our every 
question relative to the canal, and not only 
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made our visit a memorable one, but again 
stirred up in us a deep sense of patriotism 
and love for our country, which we always 
feel in foreign lands. 

Were it in my power to hand out good- 
conduct medals, Fred Berest and George 
Harter would be now receiving them. As it 
is, it is our earnest desire that this letter 
concerning our American security force rep- 
resentatives reach those in power where it 
would do the most good, Criticism is so 
aptly given. Let us record good deeds. Let 
those who earn them reap the reward, 

With kind personal regards, we are 

Yours, 
Eowanrp COHEN, 
Treasurer, the H. C. Cook Co. 


Hon. Earl W. Jimerson, a Dedicated 
Leader of American Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include tributes paid to Earl W. 
Jimerson, president of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, on the occasion of a 
‘testimonial dinner for Mr. Jimerson held 
in New York City on May 19, 1957. 


The following remarks were included 
in the program guests received at the 
dinner: 

EARL W. JIMERSON, A DEDICATED LEADER OF 
AMERICAN LABOR 


(By Max Block, vice president, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America) 


Tonight, all of us honor a distinguished 
veteran leader of labor. Earl W. Jimerson's 
friends throughout the country are legion. 
He has, without any shadow of a doubt left 
an indelible imprint on the march of time. 
Truly, few men in our lifetime have worked 
as tirelessly and so unselfishly in the inter- 
ests of other humans. Few men have labored 
so unfiinchingly for democracy and few 
uae done as much to banish poverty in our 
and. 

The mammoth membership growth of the 
Amalgamated—the record high labor stand- 
ards enjoyed by the nearly 400,000 members 
of our union throughout the United States 
and Canada, attest eloquently to the caliber 
of his leadership. Thanks to Earl W. Jimer- 
son, the Amalgamated ranks today foremost 
among the world's food unions in A. F. of 
L. CIO. 

This testimonial event which draws us 
here to extol President Jimerson as the guest 
of honor, reflects our genuine respect and 
affection for an outstanding labor leader 
who has contributed richly to the stream of 
American history. The outpouring of 
spokesmen from the ranks of labor, industry, 
government, and education and the record- 
shattering sale of Israel bonds in conjunc- 
tion with tonight's event stand as a monu~ 
mental tribute to our guest of honor—the 
able chieftain of our Amalgamated. 

In honoring Earl W. Jimerson, our col- 
league of many years, we are jointly paying 
tribute tonight to those idealistic manage- 
ment spokesmen, who, in collaboration with 
our labor representatives, accounted already 
for the sale and purchase of over half a mil- 
lion dollars worth of State of Israel bunds. 
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In the vanguard of our union forces in 
this worthy effort, Earl Jimerson has given 
of his strength, executive, and organizational 
ability to once again further good things for 
good causes as he has done without undue 
fanfare on many occasions in a lifetime of 
Service to democracy and labor. 

It is a fitting occasion, I feel, that the 
State of Israel, President Jimerson, and our 
friends of the industry are here together 
lauded for their respective democratic con- 
cepts, 

It is a great occasion for a great effort, for 
a unity of labor-management purpose which 
can only redound to the benefit of the State 
Of Israel and us all. 

I take this opportunity, if I may, in behalf 
ot our management friends and of all here 
in the Amalgamated who know him and have 
worked with him through the years, to say 
to President Jimerson, “You've done a great 
Job in a great cause. May you prosper for 
the future as assuredly the State of Israel 
Will, too.“ 


Curisti4n CHART Eanl. W. JIMERSON: A 
VIGNETTE 


“What, sir,“ said Boswell, notebook in 
hand, “are the principal virtues of man"? 

“Whereas, sir,” said Johnson, “you know 
Courage and the vox humana are reckoned 
the greatest of all virtues, because unless a 
man has those virtues, he has no security 
for preserving others.” 

For more than three decades Earl W. Jim- 
erson has been the conscience of the poly- 
Blot world of the meatpacking industry ex- 
tending from the black ghettos of Chicago 
to the white ghettos of New York. Of all 

© labor leaders that make up the Ameri- 
can labor movement, few surpass him in his 
Practical Christian charity. 
ae is a cautious leader with great appeal 

the expansive Midwest; a spokesman for 
3 rights of the oppressed whom the Jews 
cept as a friend; a labor leader with a most 
8enerous impulse who is the first choice of 
the trade unionist and the citizen. Few 
te mmand more loyalty and devotion in the 

Ade- union movement. 
iw citizen that he is, wherever there 
Aus OF is a job to be done whether for the 
the ma or the labor movement, or for 
Would un ty, State. or Nation, there you 
Jim d always be sure of finding Earl W. 

erson 


= Pree first major achievement in the field 
e T—which in a sense was a forecast of 
org, ot to come—was his successful effort in 
Bet izing Retail Meat Cutters Local 534, in 
St. Louis. The charter for that union 


tim, 8 March 1914. Local 534 con- 
one a 
national 1 ol the pillars ot the inter 


shin recognition of his initiative and leader- 
ste 285 ably demonstrated in organizing the 
as union, his fellow workers elected Jim“ 
hess 2 first secretary-treasurer and busi- 
distin mag He served in that capacity with 
chosen on from 1914 to 1918, when he was 
Council president ọf the Packing Trades 
eiaei of St. Louis and East St. Louis. The 
Unio Was an organization of 13 local 
workers. retail meat cutters, packinghouse 
handier Sausage makers, poultry and egg 
St Se and others—in the St. Louis-East 
Siac A area. In that same year he was 
81. ot the principal organizers of the 
acs 95 livestock handlers, 

534 — rst salary as business agent of local 
Plus Sane handsome sum of $13 a week 
full ye for lunch and carfare, It was a 
‘ore thes after the union was organized be- 
horse md Were able to furnish the B. A.“ a 
transpo taten —tne first official mode of 
the mone On of the local. Even at that, 
buggy tor the purchase of the horse and 
and Oa from picnics, barbecues, 
Union, fund-raising activities of the 
This was also true of the funds that 
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bought the secondhand Model T Ford which 
2 years later replaced the horse and buggy. 

The 1920 St. Louis convention elected Jim 
second international vice president. The 
first international vice president elected at 
that occasion was Patrick E. Gorman, pres- 
ent international secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. Since that 1920 St. Louis con- 
vention Pat and Jim have been bosom 
friends and an effective, inseparable team in 
leading the Amalgamated Meat Cutters from 
success to success. 

If organizing the Meat Cutters in 1914 was 
a rugged task for Jim, it did not disco 
him in the least. In fact that job merely 
served as a-proving ground to prepare him 
for other rough periods ahead, many of 
which were indeed critical, But Jim never 
run away from a fight. Whatever the situa- 
tion, he has stood the test and met the issue 
headon. And every obstacle he hurdled gave 
him new experience and fortified him with 
fresh courage to tackle the other problems 
that were sure to follow. 

In 1916 Jim took an active part in the 
organizing drives that brought the packing- 
house workers of the Swift, Armour, and 
Morris & Co. East St. Louls plants under the 
banner of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen. The year 1917 provided 
a crucial test for Jim, but he met the issue 
as calmly and courageously as he has faced 
any crisis. His conduct under fire proved his 
color and stamped him as a real leader. 

When the commonly called but mistakenly 
designated “race riots” broke out in East St. 
Louis in 1917, Jim found himself right in 
the midst of it. He had won the admiration 
and respect both of his fellow workers and 
fellow townsmen because he could always be 
counted on to champion the cause of the 
underdog. 

The so-called East St. Louis “race riot” of 
1917 was one of those labor flareups over an 
intolerable industrial situation. It was in- 
correctly, perhaps intentionally, 
“race riot“ because the outsiders involved in 
the case were Negroes. Jim was applauded 
by the Negro press for “preventing further 
violence and bloodshed.” He emerged a 
leader in the fight against racial discrimina- 
tion. 

On other occasions he was appearing be- 
fore some congressional committees, courts, 
Federal commissions, arbitrator, mediator, 
State boards or some other officials or agen- 
cies laying down facts and figures on the mis- 
erable conditions under which the packing- 
house workers and their families lived and 
urging action by those In power to help im- 
prove them. Probably the best known of 
these cases and hearings were those before 
Judge Samuel Alschuler, World War I Meat 
Packing Industry Administrator, whose deci- 
sion in favor of the workers temporarily 
stemmed the tide of wholesale wage reduc- 
tions in the industry. 

Of such stuff Jim was made. He called the 
score as he saw it. He calls them now as he 
sees them and let the chips fall where they 
may. 

Earl Jimerson is no fly-by-night, “soldier 
of fortune," Jim has shared alike the sufer- 
ings and heartbeats, the joys and sorrows, the 
successes and failures of the men and women 
of the packing industry and allied fields. 

He has gone hungry with them when that 
was the best they could do, and like them 
has eaten little higher up on the hog when 
times were better, 

Like the true leader that he is, Jim has 
risen to the top but has never lost the com- 
mon touch, He is never too busy to ex- 
change greetings with even the newest mem- 
ber of the organization or lend an attentive 
ear to the problems of the smallest local 
union. He loves people and is easy to get 
along with but when the situation warrants 
it he can be as adamant and unyielding as 
the proverbial Missouri mule—from the op- 


called a- 
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posite side of the river from his native East 
St, Louis. 

When Jim was mustered into service by the 
international union headquarters during its 
darkest hours in the twenties, the union's 
membership stood at 5,000 and the treasury 
under that amount in dollars, Today, the 
roster borders on 400,000 and its financial 
resources reflect its undoubted strength. 

In his dealings with employers Jim is a 
hard fighter but square shooter. He advo- 
pates ahh „ of “live and let live.’ He 

5 CO: erate of the employers wh — 
vide a job for only a ee eee 
member as for those who employ thousands. 
“Unless they succeed,” he says, ‘we won't 
have much to bargain for.“ He believes that 
once a contract is signed it ought to be re- 
spected alike both by the union and the em- 
ployer and in both the letter and spirit. 


A Friend Named Diem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from Newsweek magazine of May 
20, 1957: : 

A FRIEND NamMeo DIEM 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


The visit of Ngo Dinh Diem as President 
of the Republic of South Vietnam is living 
proof of what is often called a miracle but 
is not one. Rather, South Vietnam today 
is proof of what an authentic patriot, re- 
solute and shrewd, can accomplish with the 
full backing of the major instruments of 
American policy: Military aid, economic aid, 
training missions, the United States Infor- 
mation Service, the State Department and its 
Foreign Service, all operating behind the 
shield of a collective defense treaty backed 
by the armed force of the United States. 

Searcely more than 2 years ago South 
Vietnam was in utter chaos. This was the 
legacy of French misrule, French military de- 
feat, the Geneva Conference of 1954, our own 
halfhearted policy, and our agreement to 
a truce in Korea in advance of one in Indo- 
china, thus permitting the Red Chinese to 
shift to the south the weapons which en- 
abled the Communists to win a decisive vie- 
tory at Dienbienphu. Parts of South Viet- 
nam were controlled by quasi-religious sects 
with their private armies—one of them had 
a powerful grip on Saigon itself. Various 
pockets were under Communist control, and 
Ho Chi Minh, the Communist who had 
humiliated the French, was widely honored, 
while Diem was hardly known to his own 
people. South Vietnamese troops who had 
suffered defeat with the French at Dienbien- 
phu were awed by Communist military 
power. 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


The economy of the country had nearly 
collapsed. Nearly a million refugees poured 
in from North Vietnam. A South Vietna- 
mese Government had to be built almost out 
of thin air, and against obstructive French 
tactics. Most of the neghboring Asian gov- 
ernments and the British as well as the 
French were ready to write off Diem. Even 
our own Government lost heart and began 
casting about vainly for someone else to 
rescue what looked like an almost hopeless 
cause. 
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Then suddenly Diem began to take hold. 
Two years ago (Newsweek, June 6, 1955) I 
wrote from South Vietnam: “Probably no 
other governmental head in the free world 
is surrounded by so many tough, complex 
problem as Diem,—He has the will to 
win. No one else capable of fighting Ho 
Chi Minh to a standstill is presently visible. 
Diem should be supported to the limit." Re- 
flecting the judgment of the more deter- 
mined of our official representatives, I urged 
that the French withdraw completely and 
that the farcical absentee emperor, Bao Dai, 
be deposed. 

In 2 years South Vietnam has been trans- 
formed, The private armies and the main 
Communist pockets have been wiped out. 
Most of the countryside has been pacified 
and brought under control of the central 
government. Most of the refugees have been 
resettled. Diem has become the authentic 
symbol of Vietnamese nationalism. South 
Vietnam is still beset with problems and is 
not yet self-supporting but its prospects of 
surviving and developing are bright and 
solid. The credit belongs primarily to Diem, 
but, as he unhesitatingly proclaims, he could 
not have succeeded without large-scale 
American support. 

THE GREATER COST 


Aid to South vietnam has been costiy to 
the American taxpayer. Any critical analyst, 
looking back, doubtless could find that some 
of our money was wasted. But it is the end 
result which counts. Had South Vietnam 
gone down the drain, the cost would have 
been infinitely greater—probably a war or 
Communist control of most or all of the 
Southeast Asian peninsula. 


South Vietnam is, of course, only one of. 


many free nations saved in the past decade 
by resolute leadership. backed by the United 
States of America, They run all the way 
around the perimeter of Eurasia from Nor- 
way to the Republic of Korea. And the sit- 
uation in the Middle East today bears strik- 
ing similarities to that in Southeast Asia 
in 1954 and 1955, when we at last moved 
to halt the southward thrust of the Red 
Chinese. The global struggle with Com- 
munist imperialism continues. We can still 
lose it by failing to exert the effort and spend 
the necessary money, not only on our mili- 
tary establishment but on our diplomacy, 
the USIA, military and economic aid. Let 
us hope that the advocates of economy do 
not put us in peril of eventual defeat. 


Atoms To Light City and Keep Food for 


Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include two articles from the 
May 17, 1957, issue of the Idaho State 
Journal by Lee Ester and Hugh A. Wag- 
non. These articles, publshed in the 
Pocatello paper, indicate what tremend- 
ous advances in atomic research are 
being made at the national reactor test- 
ing station located near Arco, Idaho: 
[From the Idaho i eae of May 17, 
Atoms To Lair Crrr, Kerr Foop ror YEARS 
; < (By Lee Ester) : 

ATIONAL REACTOR TESTIN: — 
Ohio city about half the alas of Foca tale m 
be lighted by nuclear power by 1960, 
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In another § years, you may be able to 
leave hamburger at room temperature and 
it will taste as good months later as the day 
it was bought. 

These were a few of the glimpses into the 
future given some 30 newsmen Thursday as 
the National Reactor Testing Station opened 
its gates for the second time in 8 years of 
operation on the Lost River plains near Arco. 

Experiments on those two projects are 
among hundereds conducted regularly by 
physicists, chemists and technicians who are 
working to develop beneficial uses of the 
atom. 

Their tools are the reactors spaced miles 
apart on this sprawling 431,000-acre site. 

A reactor, simply, is a device with a heart 
of enriched uranium which gives off fast- 
moving particles called neutrons. 

These flying neutrons are reflected back 
into the reactor mass and bombard atdms, 
causing them to fly apart. 

This explosion“ or fission of atoms—care- 
fully controlled in all reactors at NRTS— 
releases tremendous amounts of energy 
which can be converted into power. 

The proposal to power the city of Piqua, 
Ohio, depends upon the success of the or- 
ganic moderated reactor experiment, one of 
the newest facilities at the station. 

Designed by a task force headed by 34-year- 
old German-born Dr. Charles A. Trilling, the 
reactor is different from other reactors in 
that it will us an organic compound made 
from benzene for the dual role of “moder- 
ator-coolant” in the reactor system. 

As a moderator, the material will slow 
down neutrons produced in the uranium 
fission process. Without it, the neutrons 
would run wild and cause the reactor's 
fuel elements to burn up too quickly. 

As a cooling agent, the liquid organic ma- 
terial will circulate through the hot reactor 
core, absorb heat and carry it to another 
unit. 

There, the heat will produce steam which 
will drive power-generating turbines. 

The reactor will produce more than 
enough power to light Piqua, Ohio, but elec- 
tricity is not the object at NRTS. 

“We know that turbines work and that 
generators will produce electricity, so we 
don't need to bother with that here,” Trilling 
explained. 

Instead, experiments with OMRE will pro- 
vide information on the rate of decomposi- 
tion or damage on the organic material un- 
der exposure to temperature and radiation 
levels encountered in power reactors, effect 
of this damage on the operation of the re- 
actor and requirements for successful opera- 
tion in spite of this damage. 

Operated by Atomics International, a divi- 
sion of North American Aviation, Inc., OMRE 
is expected to produce enough data in 6 
months to tell whether it will be a success. 

Touring NRTS, you get the impression the 
project is here tostay. Originally planned for 
10 reactors, the site now has 8 in operation, 
5 more under construction and 7 others un- 
der design or up for construction bids. 

The tour included most of the areas where 
research into peacetime uses of the atom is 
being carried out, but newsmen were not 
taken into the areas where military research 
is being conducted. 

NRTS now has five contractors with an- 
other to move in shortly. 

Of the six, Phillips Petroleum Co. has the 
largest investment with Argonne National 
Laboratories, Atomics International, General 
Electric and Westinghouse having substan- 
tial operations. The latter two firms have 
contracted to build ship and aircraft reac- 
tors in an isolated area still highly secret. 

The sixth firm, Aerojet-General Corp., will 
build a gas-cooled reactor. 

The approximate installed value, plus im- 
provements, of installations at NRTS was 
$104,000,000 last December 31. Projects to- 
taling $82,000,000 are now under construction 
or slated, 
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The permanent operating force is expected 
to pass the 3,500 mark by next September. 
The current construction force of about 1,000 
is expected to total more than 1,700 by mid- 
summer. Annual permanent payroll is esti- 
mated at $14 million. 


— — 


From the Idaho State Journal of May 17. 
1957] 


Ipamo AEC Snarrs Key To TOMORROW'S 
Worip 
(By Hugh A. Wagnon) 

NATIONAL REACTOR TESTING Srarrox.— The 
key to the world of tomorrow is being shaped 
at this Atomic Energy Commision installa- 
tion in the desert between Idaho Falls and 
Arco. 

A press tour of many of the Installations 
Thursday disclosed what is being done to pry 
open the secrets of economic civilian uses 
of the atom and the power it releases in con- 
trolled experiments with reactors, which are 
what the scientists call the atomic stoves. 

Perhaps the aspect that strikes the lay- 
man's imagination is the strange lack of any- 
thing that can be seen—the actions of atoms 
and neutrons is beyond the realm of the five 
senses and must be "seen" by the use of 
sensitive instruments. 

But there were wonders to behold. Wires 
outside a heavily encased pipe melt metals 
inside the pipe at a temperature of more 
than 500° F. without themselves getting 
warm. 

CREATES MAGNETIC FIELD 


It’s done by creating a magnetic field in- 
side the pipe. “Coolants” are used at tem- 
peratures of more than 500°; the secret is 
“heat transfer.” The already superheated 
metal coolant absorbs another 1007 
from the atomic reactor and carriers it 
away. This is virtually important for the 
temperatures generated by the reactors are 
so high that one of the key problems is to 
find materials that can stand up and con- 
tain the reactor without melting. 

One of the most promising avenues of ex- 
ploration for civilian uses of atomic energy is 
the low-pressure thermal reactor, which, by 
slowing down the fission process, can pro- 
duce usable energy more efficiently, with 
much less shielding, Its first apparent ap- 
plication indicated by the research men will 
be to ship propulsion and to small city 
powerplants. 

Another field being investigated by one of 
the many laboratories at the site is the fast 
reactor, where atoms are split without being 
slowed down. Still another is the breeder 
reactor, where more fuel is created than 18 
used. This means that when other problems 
are solved, there is little likelihood of there 
being an atomic-fuel shortage. 

CONFIDENCE AND OPTIMISM 


Right now the NRTS is accomplishing 
many practical uses of radioactive material 
but none was indicated as being commer- 
cially feasible as of today. On the other 
hand, “confidence” and “optimism” were two 
words most used by the scientists to de- 
scribe how they felt about future applica- 
tions. 

Some of the things we may expect to de- 
velop from the experiments at Arco and else- 
where are economic electric power; use of 
atomic power to propel submarines, ships, 
and eventually, locomotives and airplanes; 
radiation of fresh vegetables and meats to 
make refrigeration unnecessary; and an ever- 
increasing use of isotopes in medicine, agrl- 
culture and many other fields. 

Sacks of potatoes were immersed in a tank 
of water, In which cylinders at the bottom 
radiated enormous quantities of roentgen 
rays, six million per hour. In comparison. 
a cientist noted that a medical X-ray uses 
l roentgen. Potatoes thus treated have been 
kept without deterioration for as long as § 
years. What this may mean to Idaho's fu- 
ture economy is fabulous, 
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One of the scientists, Don Reid, plant 
superintendent for the $44 million Phillips 
chemical processing plant, compared the 
Present status of the reactor to that of the 
packing industry of 75 years ago, when 
many byproducts were thrown away, as 
against the present era when “they use 
everything of the pig except the squeal.” 

One thing appears certain—it will not re- 
Quire 75 years for the atomic science to 
achieve efficiency comparable to that of the 
Packing industry. 


Mother o’ Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
Clude an editorial which appeared in 
the East Side News on the occasion of 
Mother's Day: 

MOTHER o' MINE 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Sunday is Mother's Day. The two words 
most hallowed in every language are God and 
Mother. 

Mother, It embraces all that {s lovely, all 

at is loving, all that is faithful, and that 
is beautiful. It is the first word we learn 
to lisp as we begin life, It is the Inst word 
We gasp as we depart from life. It is the 
Bolden cord which binds the earth to heayen. 
2 is the love that changes the poorest cot- 
wen into a paradise. It is the greatest of all 
Ove. It is the eternal love. 

h © wondrous word mother. We bow our 
88 at your shrine. We kneel at the altar 
f sacred memories. We venerate your holy 
u me, There is no tribute too great, there 
no honor too glorious, to pay our mothers. 
‘na are transported upon the wings of blessed 
h 8 back to our childhood. We recall 
Kak tender çaresses, her loving embrace, and 
Sweet lullaby at twilight. We hear again 
er soft voice which once made our infant 
farts rejoice, 
€ songs and poems inspired by the love 
Rowe the touching eulogies delivered, the 
Wants we wear in her honor, the trees we 

h, in her memory, all these are tributes 

i th sublime influence. It has been writ- 

Z 8 the hand that rocks the cradle is 
Writte nd that rules the world.” It can be 
è the x that the hand that rocks the cradle 
is told and that saves the world. The story 

So Of an angel that was sent from heaven 
‘turn with the three most beautiful 

he beben Carth. As he pursued his mission, 
Id a beautiful rose, that, he thought, 

ld bring back. He then saw a baby's 
looked that, too, he would bring back. He 
sacrifie and looked until he finally saw the 
e e a mother’s love was making for her 
He n nt that, he concluded, was the third. 
arrived. h ed back to heaven—and when he 
aw y—1 © found that the rose had withered 
ing + he baby's smile had gone—and noth- 

Rei but a mother's love, 
love there is the greatest approach to divine 
atrald 8 grants to man, She walks un- 
emerges f, the valley ot the shadow and 

me to 3 with new life. She is the key- 
ot man e home. She is the guiding star 

; In the sacred manger in Bethlehem, 
As a tiny mite, the light of the world, 
ot the chaz, In the great trial, at the foot 
talthful em on Calvary, faithful—utterly 

Ere the slt mother, 

Ria fragile threads which sustain her 
€ she can still hear words of honor 


was 
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and praise, while she can still feel the warm 
embrace of your love, take her to your 
heart and give her your devotion, Blessed 
are the children who can still have the bene- 
diction of her fading eyes and the caress of 
her trembling lips. For many of us she is 
a hallowed memory. For many of us she 
touches us only in our dreams. There has 
never been an act of heroism that could com- 
pare with the life’s work of the humblest 
mother. To the soldier who falls in battle, 
we give bronze and tablet. But to mother— 
it is a battle without glory. She wears no 
medals of men. Her badge is the furrowed 
lines on her face. No bugle sounds taps over 
her—only the purling waters of the placid 
streams, only the birds in the air, and only 
the winds of heaven chant. 

Remember mother. We shall see mother's 
love find its full expression in the world of 
tomorrow. We build monuments to soldiers, 
statesmen, and scientists. We should build 
a monument to the greatest soldier of them 
all—the sweet and gentle spirit of mother- 
hood. Let us dedicate that monument to: 
The uprooting ot all causes of war, the end- 
ing of prejudice of races and nations, and 
the strengthening of all peacemakers. That 
is what every mother seeks; that is what 
every mother shall have. Make every day 
Mother's Day. 


Tapes Indicate Schrunk Feared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Francis J. Ivancie, 
executive assistant in the Office of the 
Mayor of Portland, Oreg., together with 
an article entitled “Tapes Indicate 
Schrunk Feared,” which was published 
in the Oregon Sunday Journal of April 
21, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

t Crry OF PORTLAND, OREG., 

April 25, 1957. 


Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; Enclosed is a copy 
of a recent newsprint which concerns one 
phase of the vice investigation in this city. 

This article is a good representation of ob- 
jective newspaper reporting which is nec- 
essary in order to develop the true picture 
of the situation here in Portland. 

Yours truly, 
Francis J. IvANCIE, 
Executive Assistant. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Sunday Journal 
of April 21, 1957] 
TAPES INDICATE SCHRUNK FEARED 
(By George Skorney) 

Jurors in a Federal wiretap trial Saturday 
heard a voice on a tape recording say, “We 
got to keep that guy (Schrunk) out of the 
town,” and then were told a little later that 
the trial would be postponed until Tuesday 
pending an appeal to a higher Federal court 
in San Francisco. 

The reference to Mayor Terry Schrunk 
when he was sheriff of Multnomah County 
was included in telephone conversations al- 
leged to have been illegally recorded by Port- 
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land Vice Czar James B. Elkins and his hench- 
man, Raymond F. Clark. 

Voices in the two tape records, played in 
public for the first time, appeared to be those 
of William M. Langley, Multnomah County 
district attorney. Thomas Maloney and Jo- 
seph P. McLaughlin, Seattle gamblers and 
other persons. The 3 men have been indicted 
on various counts by 3 Multnomah County 
racket-probing grand juries. 

But just as the trial was getting into full 
swing with the playing of the two tapes, 
United States Judge William East postponed 
the proceeding so the circuit court of appeals 
can rule whether 12 important witnesses of 
the prosecution shall be permitted to testify. 

Judge William Denman of the appellate 
court will consider this defense motion at 
9:30 a. m. Monday. East recessed the trial 
here until 9:30 a. m. Tuesday. 

Elkins and Clark showed little interest in 
the playing of the sensational tapes. 

It must have been evident to the Federal 
court jury that at least some of the conversa- 
tions were recorded from telephone conver- 
sations, because ringing of telephones, dial- 
ing noise, and the hanging up of telephones 
could be heard. 

One of the clearest conversations heard 
was between a man who identified himself 
as Tom and another man who appeared to 
be Langley. 

The man named Tom said that Ron Mox- 
ness, editor of the Oregon Teamster, was let 
go by Cylde Crosby, international teamster 
representative, for his (Moxness’) crusading 
tactics. 

The other voice replied, “One of the char- 
acteristics of a crusader is that he must pop 
off.” 

The Tom voice said Moxness talked about 
teamster interest in pinballs being illegal 
and about the racket business. 

The other voice complained that “he (Mox- 
ness) always is putting Schrunk in the paper. 
Im glad Moxness is out of there. He's a 
damn crusader.” 

In another conversation between the same 
Tom and another voice identified as “Joe,” 
Tom said: 

“The rumor is moving around Schrunk 
(then sheriff) is coming into the city. * * ° 
We got to keep that guy out of the town.” 

The same Tom voice said in another con- 
versation that “Schrunk is coming in the 
city * * * he'll blow the whole proposition 
in the air.” 

All these conversations were In the second 
reel played, which was admitted as evidence 
as exhibit No. 2. 

In the first reel, also admitted as evidence, 


~there was a conversation that apparently in- 


volved Langley and a man called Joe. 

“Thornton is going to blast me,” said the 
unidentified voice to Joe. 

This apparently referred to the probe 
Langley was making of the Oregon Liquor 
Control Commission in 1955. The voice told 
Joe that he had only hearsay evidence that 
Attorney General Robert Thornton was going 
to accuse him of whitewashing if he dropped 
the probe. 

Langley was asked by the late Gov. Paul 
Patterson to make the probe concerning re- 
ports of bribery of OLCC employees. Thorn- 
ton got into a hassle with Patterson, main- 
taining that as attorney general he should 
make the investigation. 

(Langley, after he completed his grand 
jury investigation, reported to the governor 
that there was no evidence for prosecution 
against anyone.) 

In another part of the same conversation, 
the voice said, “Thornton's going to fall flat.“ 

Judge East and Circuit Judge Charles Red- 
ding of Multnomah County are on opposite 
sides of a legal fence, on whether 12 pres- 
ent and former public officials shall testify in 
the Elkins-Clark trial. Judge East has said 
he will cite these officials in contempt if they 
don't testify. Judge Redding has said he 
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will hold them in contempt if they do testify. 

Redding reasoned the tapes were seized il- 
legally from Clark’s home May 17, 1956, 
through Langley and deputies of Sheriff 
(mow mayor) Terry D. Schrunk. Redding 
said he is protecting the civil rights of Elkins 
and Clark. 

East ruled the tapes were seized legally by 
the FBI when they later were in the hands 
of State police and that Redding's injunction 
was voided as far as the Federal court was 
concerned. 

The defense has asked the appellate court 
to issue a writ of prohibition preventing 
Judge East from compelling the 12 men to 
testify. United States Attorney C. E. Luckey, 
who is prosecuting the Elkins-Clark case, 
and Walter H. Evans, Jr., and William J. 
Crawford, defense attorneys, will argue the 
motion before the appellate court. 

If Luckey loses, it is believed by court ob- 
servers that this will seriously hurt his case 
against the underworld pair. 

Judge East was obviously relieved that the 
contempt dilemma will be settled by a higher 
court. He said from the bench: 

“A great deal of weight has been removed 
from my shoulders.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, buréau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost: of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). á 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TrrIx 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication In the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Tirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGresstonaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Goyern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Extravagant Hoover Commission Recom- 
mendations for Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the RECORD, 
I include reply to the letter of Chairman 
Clarence Francis, of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, received 
May 16, 1957, as follows: 

May 16, 1957. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cannon: I am writing with refer- 
ence to your remarks on the floor of the 
House on May 14, 1957. In your address you 
Seriously questioned whether actual econo- 
mies can result from the recommendations of 
the bipartisan Hoover Commission. The 
Citizens Committee has looked into this 
Question with considerable care and would 
like to furnish you with the results of its 
Study. 

In this connection, our research depart- 
ment prepared the attached special research 
memorandum No. 11, entitled “Specific Ex- 
amples of Savings, Capital Returns, and In- 
Creased Revenues Resulting From Reports 
and Recommendations of the Bipartisan 
First (1947-49) and Second (1953-55) Hoover 

ons." This study covers only a 
Part of the total recommendations but it does 
document some $2.8 billion in savings. All 
Of these figures are either taken directly 
from, or based upon, statements made by 
Officials of the executive branch or by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

With respect to the first Hoover Commis- 
Sion, the committee has looked into five 
Specific areas of economy. The results of 


yaa Survey indicated that economies in these 
Ve areas had resulted, as follows: 
Million 
General Services Administration $677.0 
eterans’ Administration (cancella- 
tion of hospital beds) 545. 0 
det Office Department (post and 
Postal cards only) 72. 0 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(abolition .. — 474.4 
ense Department = 569.5 
Motel ots io fe EA OAE 2,337.9 


Additional results of the work of the first 
1 ver Commission would doubtless be found 
th Other areas of Government but I think 
Dene ures are sufficient to make the point. 

te economies of substantial size are 
2 ble to the first Hoover report through 
Win ementa of the agencies themselves. 
respect to the second Hoover Com- 

fag n, the Citizens Committee has also 
Pe & study of some of the savings which 
ar can be attributed directly or indi- 
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rectly to the Commission's findings. The 
results of this survey are as follows: 


Million 
Treasury Department - $20.3 
General Services Administration 131. 7 
Federal Housing Administration 5 
Interior Department 8 
Commerce Department 19. 3 
Veterans’ Administration 13.6 
Post Office Department - 56.0 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
po ee Paes Lak he a Se 2.2 
Defense Department (10 percent of 
total economiess 235.9 
po) 2 RE aR Reeser Sl 8480. 1 


Here we would like to point out that only 
39 percent of the 314 recommendations ot 
this second Commission have been installed 
in whole or in part. Many of them have 
been installed rather recently, so that con- 
siderable time must pass before results can 
become evident. An example is the legis- 
lation providing a cost-accounting system 
for the Federal Government. Installation 
alone will take several years. 

May I-emphasize that these figures cover 
only a part of the total Federal operation 
and that they are meant simply to illustrate 
the fact that substantial savings have been 
certified by responsible governmental agen- 
cies. To study completely the budgets of 
all departments and agencies over a span 
of 9 years would involve the task of com- 
piling and comparing material on approxi- 
mately 11,000 pages, with an average of at 
least 50 items per page, or more than 550,000 
separate budget items. In our view, there 
are additional and very substantial savings 
which would be divulged by a more thor- 
ough study than that which we have been 
able to undertake. 

In conclusion allow me to refer to the 
subject of appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis as provided in H. R. 
2494 currently before the House. Varying 
estimates have been made as to the sav- 
ings which might come to the taxpayer 
through this measure. We would like to 
point out that substantial economies might 
flow from a reduction in the so-called “carry- 
over" funds—that is, unspent funds ayail- 
able from appropriations in previous years. 
These funds are today estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $50 billion. As a most 
conservative estimate, a thorough scrutiny of 
such funds might lead to a reduction of only 
1 percent—and this is a minimum. This 
alone would be $500 million per year. It 
is our feeling that the savings would be con- 
siderably more substantial. 

Thank you very much for hearing our 
views on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, 


SPECIAL RESEARCH, MEMORANDUM No. 11, CITI- 
ZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT— 
SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
From REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE BIPARTISAN FIRST (1947-49) AND SEC- 
OND (1953-55) Hoover COMMISSIONS 
Much current controversy centers around 

the record peacetime Federal budget of $71.8 
billion for fiscal 1958. There is general 
agreement on the need for economy but wide- 
spread debate over specific cost-cutting 
proposals, 


The question then arises: “Are substantial 
Savings available through adoption of the 
recommendations of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission?” 

In the following pages, the Research De- 
partment of the Citizens Committee lists 
some examples of concrete economies, tapi- 
tal returns, and increased revenues clearly 
attributable to the work of the bipartisan 
first (1947-49) and second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions. 

Four points should be noted: 

1. This list traces $2.3 billion in aggregate 
economies to recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission and $480.1 million to the 
second—a total of some $2.8 billion for both 
to date. 

2. This is a partial list, intended only to 
illustrate broadly the principle that specific 
economies are available through adoption 
of Hoover Commission recommendations, 

3. These examples are based almost en- 
tirely on official reports of the Federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned. 

4. Most of the examples are based directly 
on Hoover Commission recommendations, 
but some are byproducts of the Commis- 
sion's work, illustrating the ways in which 
a document like the Hoover report can stim- 
ulate economy-consciousness in governmen- 
tal operations. 

Five Congresses and two administrations 
have had a hand in the bipartisan effort 
through which some 72 percent of the pro- 
posals of the first Hoover Commission and, 
to date, 39 percent of the second have been 
adopted. The process of effectuation follow- 
ing adoption is often a long one and the 
results, when obscured by sudden develop- 
ments such as the Korean action, are difi- 
cult to identify. 

The fact remains that definite savings of 
a major nature, far greater than the totals 
shown by these examples, have been made, 
It may be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that substantial additional economies re- 
main available in the unenacted 61 percent 
of the second Commission's recommenda- 
tions. 

Attached are: 

1. Appendix A (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan first (1947-49) 
Hoover Commission). 

2. Appendix B (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports apd recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan second (1953-55) 
Hoover Commission). 

An examination of these two appendixes 
indicates the figures are almost entirely of- 
ficial statements of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. In only two of the 
scores of specific figures here quoted has 
the Citizens Committee’s Research Depart- 
ment posed its own estimate; and in these 
two cases, the estimates are premised upon 
official figures. 

APPENDIX A 
SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 

TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 

FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF THE BIPARTISAN FST (1947-49) Hooves 

CoMMISSION 

The first Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government was 
created by unanimous act of Congress on 
July 7, 1947. The Commission was em- 
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powered to. “study and investigate the 
present tion and methods of opera- 
tion of all departments, bureaus, agencies, 
boards, commissions, offices, independent es- 
tablishments, and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch of the Government.” 

The Commission divided up its total proj- 
ect of studying the executive branch into 
a series of major-purpose activities and func- 
tional problems. Twenty-four task forces 
were created. Some of these dealt primarily 
with Cabinet departments, while others cen- 
tered on broader categories of interest. The 
task force reports were completed in the 
late summer and autumn of 1948; and the 
Commission reported to Congress during the 
first 6 months of 1949. Most of the reports 
had minority opinions and dissents, proving 
that the recommendations were not accepted 
without a good deal of examination. 

In enumerating the savings, capital re- 
turns and increased revenues attributable to 
the first Hoover Commission, the Citizens 
Committee covers five major areas. They 
are: the General Services Administration, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Post Office De- 
partment, liquidation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Department of 
Defense. These estimates are not all-encom- 
passing of the whole area of savings effected 
by the first Hoover Commission. They are 
chosen merely to illustrate some of the finan- 
cial benefits which demonstrably have re- 
sulted from the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

1. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


It should be remembered that there 
would be no General Services Adminis- 
tration had it not been for a specific recom- 
mendation of the first Hoover Commission. 
In February 1949 the Commission recom- 
mended to Congress that responsibility for 
three internal service operations, Supply, 
Records ent, and the Operation and 
Maintenance of Public Buildings, be placed 
in an Office of General Services with a direc- 
tor appointed by the President (Report on 
Office of General Services—Supply Activities, 
Recommendation No. 1). The agency was 


created by the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act later in that year. 
The agency’s annual reports have stated 
economies, as follows: 
Fiscal year and savings * 


1955: 
(a) Personal property $168.7 
(b) Real property 14.6 
(c) Records 3.6 
(d) Administrative 3. 6 
F 190.5 
1 677.0 


1 Stated officially by Jess Larson and Ed- 
mund Mansure, the 15t 2 General Services 
Administration Administrators, and found 
in the GSA Annual Reports. 

2. THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Cancellation of congressional authority to 
build 16,000 hospital beds for the Veterans“ 
Administration was the biggest savings item 
in this field. (Report on Medical Activities, 
p. 6.) There are various methods by which 
nonrecurring or onetime savings like a hos- 
pital cancellation can be amortized. The 
Citizens Committee used a 5-year basis in 
making its estimates, believing that the nor- 
mal patient load accretions would cause such 
construction to be authorized again toward 
the end of such period. However, good eco- 
nomic conditions, important reductions in 
the incidence of tuberculosis, new drugs and 
medical techniques, and a number of other 
factors have mostly deferred this construc- 
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tion program, perhaps indefinitely. Hence, 
while the committee's 5-year amortization 
estimate seemed a reasonable basis when the 
estimate was made, it may have been too 
short for this particular case. 

The te saving of $545 million is 
shown as follows: 


Fiscal year and savings 


Million 

1961-2 oo 8c noes nese een $67 
1962... -.-...~...2---------=--------- 97 
1989. ncn ew neneccen senna 127 
19844— 3 m 127 
W966 nnn nnn E E ⅛è 7?”?b“ — 2127 
z acces sn naan O85 


Bed construction amortized without in- 
terest factor over a 5-year period; operation 
and maintenance costs carried on an an- 
nual basis, starting in 1952, at ½ of full 
annual figure of $60,113,000; and at full 
figure thereafter. z 

Construction cutback was fully amortized 
according to Citizens Committee basis by 
June 30, 1954, but annual operation and 
maintenance savings of $60,113,000 would 
continue thereafter. 


3. THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The most notable achievement here was 
the increase in the price of penny post and 
postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents. (Report 
on the Post Office, Recommendation No. 8.) 
Congressional action on this Hoover Com- 
mission proposal led to an average annual 
revenue increase of $7.4 million—$5 million 
in fiscal year 1952, and an aggregate total 
of $32 million thereafter on postal cards. 
The te revenue thus added has been 
$37 million through fiscal 1956. 

To this can be added revenues from in- 
creasing penny post cards from 1 to 2 cents, 
which are estimated by the Post Office De- 
partment to have returned another aggregate 
of $35 million. This is necessarily an esti- 
mate since the postal accounting system 
compounds these revenues into the normal 
sale of 1-cent stamps. 

The total, thus, is $72 million. 

The rate on postal cards and post cards 
had stood at 1 cent since May 13, 1873, except 
for a temporary 1-cent increase during World 
War I. K ; 

4. THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

In its report to Congress on Federal busi- 
ness enterprises in March 1949, a task force 
of the first Hoover Commission recommended 
the liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Commission itself recom- 
mended drastic cutbacks in lending, but did 
not recommend total liquidation. However, 
the combined efforts of these two groups 
resulted in its termination effective Septem- 
ber 28, 1953. r 

For the most accurate description of the 
capital returns realized from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in liquidation, a 
direct quotation is taken from the 1956 an- 
nual report of the Treasury Department: 

“After giving effect to assets transferred to 
other Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of the RFC Liquidation Act and Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, of 1954, there re- 
mained for liquidation loans, securities, and 
commitments amounting to $592,200,000. By 
June 30, 1956, this portfolio had been reduced 
to $117,800,000. The total reduction of these 
assets was $474,400,000, of which $114,300,000 
was accomplished during the year. 

“The proceeds realized from liquidation of 
the Corporation's assets are returned to the 
Treasury. In the fiscal year 1956, there was 
paid into the Treasury from cash on hand 
and amounts realized during the year a total 
of $150 million.“ 4 


1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, p. 138. 
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5. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The major segment of savings and budget 
reductions achieved from the original Hoover 
Commission fell within the Department of 
Defense, and these were most substantial. 
Some were annually recurring and some were 
nonrecurring, but, in the 1949-50 period, 
$569,675,000 of a total of over $1.5 billion 
saved in the Defense Department can be 
linked with Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. 

Due to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
many of these Defense savings were im- 
mersed in the necessarily increased expendi- 
tures for war. Thus it is impossible to go 
beyond this point with regard to savings. 
Most savings effected by the Defense Depart- 
ment after the Korean war relate to the work 
of the second Hoover Commission and are 
dealt with later in appendix B of this memo- 
randum, 

The savings of $569,675,000 for 1949 and 
1950 and stemming in whole or in part from 
the Commission and its task force are as 
Tollows: 

Savings 

(million) 

“Lowered cost of recruiting program.. $2.3 

Lowered cost of printing and binding. 2.3 
Inactivation of administrative ve- 
hicles and substitution of civillan 

type vehicles for heavy military 


type veticios..<. Seek . 
Inactivation of facilities surplus to 

peacetime needs 169.2 
Lowered cost of petroleum reserves 5 
Lowered cost of classified project. — 2.1 
Restrictions on civilian travel 4 


Bringing the rating structure of en- 
listed men into line with actual dis- 
tribution and the structure plan for 
G LOG lL ncn nnaewicinnwed, 9.9 

Institution of the monetary mainte- 
nance allowance system in lieu of 
nn neue A 2 

Curtailing and closely examining re- 
quirements for issuance of change 
of station travel orders_............ 

Lowered cost of quarters allowances 
for enlisted personnel resulting 
from adjustments in the rating 
TTT yar SS 

Early discharges, releases to CAD offi- 


13.8 


cers, and lower requirements for 

recruit ‘outhtel 4 9.5 
Reduced requirement for operation of 

CCT 5.0 
Decrease in depot and base supply 

and maintenance. ee. SY | 


Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active 
fleet and operation of a smaller 


SLOG ras epee nein a a sw pears 2.6 
Rescheduling and combining cargo 

SOI Pen GF con cco a koe p 70 
Lowered operating expenses of ships 

other than fuel ee PA!) 


Adjusting schedules for ship over- 
hauls, reevaluation of scope of work 
required for individual ships, and 
accomplishment of increased self- 
maintenance by ships“ crew = 

Decrease in the total communications 
requirements for the Department of 
Defense including those resulting 
from the operation of AFS A 6.6 

Reduced procurement of organiza- 
tional clothing, motor transport 
spare parts, general supply items, 
signal supply items, and curtailment 
of repairs, upkeep, and improve- 
ments for Marine Corps 2) ae 

Lower level of support for courts-mar=- 
tial, chaplain supplies, miscella- 
neous schools, eto—— T 


1From Semiannual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, July 1-December 31, 1949, 
pp. 53-55. 
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1957 


Savings 
(million) 
Curtailment of major repairs and re- 
Placements and general mainte- o, 
nance of naval facilities $7.6 
Savings through consolidation of Re- 
serve training facilities, joint use of 
facilities and inactivation of some 
smaller training vessels while at the 
same time extending the training 
schedules of some of the larger ves- 
sels which will accommodate greater 
numbers of Reserve personnel for 
Wang 
Reevaluation of research and develop- 
ment projects 
Cancellation of the quinquennial over- 
hauls of reserve fleet vessels and 
reduced preservation and mainte- 
nance of other war reserves--.~---- 
Curtailment of information and edu- 
cation activities 3 
Employment of better traffic policies 
and procedures in the operation of 
a central Military Land Traffic Of- 


13.5 
17.2 


13.5 


Reduction and unification of military 
attaché office staffs...._..--------- 
Lower cost of planned field exercises 
Savings in maintenace and opera- 
tion of hospital facilities 
General appropriation reprograming 
by, deferred maintenance, person- 
nel reductions or turn-over, lower 
level of operation in order to absorb 
Wage board and other pay increases- 
Flying hours reduced 
Reeyaluation of industrial mobiliza- 
RE 6 nn pone encccrnquernesene bisa 


CONCLUSION 

Tt will be noted that all the examples cited 
in appendix A, except those relating to the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Post Office, 
&re taken wholly from official reports and 
Teleases of executive branch departments and 
agencies, and, in those two cases, the esti- 
mates are based upon official figures. 

These examples, to repeat, are simply in- 
tended to illustrate the point that concrete 
economies can be substantiated. They do 
not by any means represent the probable 
total of all-such economies if all departments 
and agencies could have been included in 
this study. 

The total of this partial list is itself im- 
Pressive, however: 


Million 
General Services Administration.... $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration 545.0 
Post Office Department — 172. 0 
nstruction Finance Corpora- 

29 Fe ead yh Sates hee rg ACEO) Se ees — 2474. 4 
Department of Defense 65869. 5 
Tall o 2, 337. 9 

1 Increased revenues. 

? Capital returns. 
APPENDIX B © 


Srece ExaMPLES oF Savines, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF Tae BrrarTisan SeconpD (1953-55) 
Hoover COMMISSION 


The second bipartisan Hoover Commission 
Was created in ce of the need for 
Continued study and improvement of Federal 

ation. The Brown-Ferguson Act 
(Public Law 108, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) pro- 
vided for a second Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. It was passed without a dissenting 
Vote in either House.. President Eisenhower 
Signed the bill on July 10, 1953. 

The new Hoover Commission was assigned 
the responsibility of recommending methods 
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and procedures for: Reducing expenditures 
to the lowest amount consistent with efficient 
performance of activities; eliminating dupli- 
cation of functions; consolidating services of 
a similar nature; abolishing those activities 
not necessary to efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment; eliminating those functions which 
compete unnecessarily with private enter- 
prise; defining responsibilities of officials, and 
relocating independent agencies directly re- 
sponsible to the President into departments 
or other agencies. 

The major difference between the first 
Hoover Commission and the second les in 
the fact that, while the first Commission was 
directed to concern itself with the procedural 
aspects of Federal administration, the second 
Commission was, in addition, instructed to 
go beyond this, to raise the substantive ques- 
tion of whether a given Federal activity 
should be continued or discontinued regard- 
less of, the efficiency or lack of efficien- 
cies with which that activity was being 
administered. 

The Citizens Committee estimates that 
$480.1 million has resulted in savings from 
the second Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions already put into effect. The figures 
listed in this appendix reflect those savings 
made during the year 1955 and thereafter, 
with a few from 1954, 

The examples here cited are all taken from 
official reports. While most are directly at- 
tributable to the Commission's recommenda- 
tions, some are byproducts, due in whole or 
in part to the stimulus of the Commission's 
proposals. 

1. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


New management programs were installed 
as well as audit studies, evaluation of the 
revenue accounting system, operational cost 
reports, and workload statistics. These and 
other managerial information leading to sav- 
ings resulted wholly or in part from the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Total net space requirements were reduced. 
Programs were carried on to provide more 
suitable and efficient space and facilities. 
Related activities have been put under one 
roof to provide for more efficient operations. 
Much effort has been devoted to improving 
and modernizing accounting systems within 
the Department. In many Treasury activi- 
ties new, modern equipment was installed. 

The origin of these savings can be traced 
to the stimulus of Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on central accounting and re- 
porting, spread of workload, discontinuance 
of detailed appropriation and receipts ac- 
counts, and methods of recovery of capital 
sums to the Treasury. The savings for 1955 
and 1956 are detailed as follows: 


Fiscal year 1955+ 


Million 

Savings in cartage costs $0.1 
Reductions in export control opera- 

eT COO E E .1 


Procedural and organizational realine- 
ments in the Bureau of the Public 
Debt UP mit ae 

Conversion of disbursing accounts 

Closing of four regional accounting and 
disbursing omces - 2 

Installation of mechanical equipment 
in the Division of Disbursement— 2 

New system for correspondence control. 

New form of index card maintenance— .2 

Reduction in supervision by Internal 


Revenue storekeepers 4 
Discontinuance of coinage operations 

Rt: tWo: enn E ES 4 
Disposal of excess properties by the 

Coast’ Gustd „ 9 
Transfer of three Coast Guard supply 

depots to the Navy — | om 


1 Annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 
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Fiscal year 1955—Continued 


Million 

Decommissioning of 10 Coast Guard ves- 
1 phe ete ENEA (BLED 
Better utilization of personnel . 2 
Overall reduction due to improved 
methods and procedures a 
General management improvement 
program in the Bureau of Accounts. .6 
Reorganization improvements in the 
Bureau of the Mint 


4.6 


T . 


Fiscal year 1956; Improved management ac- 
tions saved a total of $8 million—Annual 
recurring savings—$6 million+ 

Revised procedures for the examina- 
tion of printed products in the Bu- 


reau of Engraving and Printing $0.3 
Revisions in taxpayer-assistance pro- 

grams in Internal Revenue 2.8 
Extended use of mechanical and elec- 

trical equipment__-_-.--..--.--.. - 1 
Transfer of Coast Guard supply facil- 

ities to the Navy — -2 
Disposal of one supply base a "28 
Transfer of 46 parcels of property .to 

General Services Administration for 

/ AAA pees 4 


Space and equipment utilization sur- 
vey in the Bureau of Customs re- 
leased space valued at and declara- el 
tion of surplus equipment 

Customs Bureau reductions in man- 


power, space, and equipment 8 
Management improvement program in 
the Division of Disbursement - 5 8 


Savings on an annual basis (recur- 
ring) from the Management Im- 
provement program w 6 
Elimination of duplicate sets of 


rendes cen an annon 1.0 
Reorganization of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts and the Savings Bond Divi- 

sion” (eur! 5 2 

Total — S — 8.8 


Items 1 through 11 obtained from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the state of the finances for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956. 

Accounting and Auditing Developments 
in the United States General Accounting Of- 
fice—United States Government Printing 
Office, 1957. 

2, THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION— 

FISCAL YEAR 1956 

Many new savings factors have been in- 
troduced into the General Services Admin- 
istration since the second Hoover Commis- 
sion completed its work. An accrued cost 
system of accounts was established, and 
large reductions in paperwork resulted from 
the creation of a single fund for adminis- 
trative operations. Expansion of electric ac- 
counting-machine operations brought about 
savings in several accounting processes 
throughout the administration, A perform- 
ance-analysis system was installed to meas- 
ure performance in terms of accomplish- 
ments and cost. Finally, the internal audit 
program was more clearly defined so as to 
emphasize the review of internal controls on 
an agencywide basis. 

These improvements embrace the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for storage 
and distribution, paperwork management, 
procurement, property management, records 
management, stockpiling and warehousing, 
and surplus-property distribution within the 
General Services Administration. The rece 
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ord of savings for the General Services Ad- 
ministration in 1956 is listed below: 
Million 


More efficient telecommunications 
riese $1.0 
Continued utilization of real property 
transen 5.7 
Records management surveys — 4.3 
Releasing of storage space -7 
Curtailed expenditures for new cab- 
r ß 2. 3 
9 expenditures for transfer 
. ——— 4 
Transfer, instead of new procurement, 
Of rrepet5x²V0ʃ 95.0 
Repair and rehabilitation of equip- 
ment instead of new purchase 1.2 
Improved audits and financial man- 
c TTA 1. 0 
Reduction of motor vehicle fleet 
(OOUE Fae aig atte epee eee 20.0 
Improved — procedures on 
C = 131.7 


1 Annual report of the Administrator of 
General Services for the year ending June 
30, 1956 (items 1 through 9). 

3 GSA press release, February 17, 1956. 

*8th Annual Progress Report under the 
Joint Program. To Improve Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956. 


3. THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The opportunity for administrative sav- 
ings does not exist in as great a degree in 
the Federal Housing Administration as it 
does in other Departments or agencies? 
However, management improvements for 
FHA in 1955 were responsible for savings of 
approximately $0.5 million. 

It is as a result of recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency embraces all 
Federal activities in the housing field except 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration. The Federal 
Housing Administration naturally falls 
within the scope of the Agency. Recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion regarding the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration are, for the most part, concerned 
with authority and studies of mortgage-loan 
insurance. These would be extremely hard 
to evaluate in terms of savings. General 
management improvements are most indica- 
tive of the savings made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and appear below. 


Fiscal year 1955 
Million 
Management improvements in Comp- 


troller's Division—expected to effect 
annual savings in personal serv- 


2008 Of AAA $0.2 
Records management economies_______ 2 
Better use of space, and printing econ- 

lan 2:2 — — 

Total . — 5 


1 Twenty-second annual report, Federal 
Housing Administrator, for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

The Interior Department also participated 
in accounting reviews and cost-type budget - 
ing. The Department also continued to ex- 
amine internal functions in order to discon- 
tinue those activities whiclr were in compe- 
tition with private enterprise. This directly 


follows the recommendations of the second. 


Hoover Commission. In addition, the De- 
partment proceeded to dispose of unneeded 
real property and to better organize field or- 
ganizations. Much progress was made in rec- 
ords management and also in the area of 
general administration. 


1 Also the FHA is essentially a self-sup- 
porting Federal agency. 
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Evidence of the influence of Hoover Com- 
mission dations on business enter- 
prises, paperwork management, and disposal 
of surplus property can be clearly seen in the 
savings shown here. 


Fiscat year 1955 


Million 
Decrease in volume of reclamation rec- 
GER e haa aap enna A e A e 1 
Disposition of excess property, Bureau 
— ee elites Ones te -2 
——. ER TED hie 8 


71955 Annual Report, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Partnership in Resource Conservation 
and Development, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956+ 
Million 
Reduction in volume of stored records, 
releasing space and equipment worth 
approximately 
Transfer ot surplus property to other 
nnn cn E AEDA EEN l 


1956 Annual Report, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Conservation of Natural Resources, 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 

5. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A modified accrual basis of accounting is 
also being used by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The full benefit of this system is yet 
to be realized, but some economies have been 
made. The Department has also installed 
modern electronic machines which have 
greatly simplified paperwork management. 
Space transfers, reduction of inventories, 
new filing methods, consolidation of records 
space, and sale of surplus property have ef- 
fected savings of more than $19 million. 
Again, these management improvements are 
in accord with recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. Those savings 
which can clearly be identified are set down 
as follows: 
Fiscal year 1955 


Million 
Transfer of space from Army to 
Panama Canal Company *_.....-...- $0.8 
Reduction of inventories of the 
Panama Canal Company 3.0 


Simplified methods and modern elec- 
tronic aids in taking the 1954 busi- 


Elimination of paperwork in Bureau of 

Public Reeds x ena 
Reduction of records storage space 
Sale of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 


1 Annual Report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States, 1955, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Doc. No. 255. 

Commerce Department release, Apr. 8, 
1956, G655. 

* Contained in special report to congres- 
sional committee. 


- 6. THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Improvements in management and admin- 
istration in the Veterans’ Administration 
brought about significant results. Cost 
studies and new purchase practices were es- 
tablished, as well as control summaries and 
cost-type budget schedules. Procedural im- 
provements in hospital administration were 
highly gratifying in light of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. Progress was also 
made in the transfer and destruction of 
records and in the application of work sim- 
plification techniques. 
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The savings made by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration clearly reflect the second Hoover 
Commission's recommendations applying to 
administrative procedure, medical supplies, 
storage operations, supply depots and dis- 
tribution, and business-type services. The 
Veterans’ Administration has adopted the 
Hoover Commission's principle that paper- 
work management places heavy proper em- 
phasis on controlling the creation, mainte- 
nance, and use of records as well as storage 
and disposal. Achievements along these lines 
have been noteworthy, as may be seen by 
the savings figures: 


Fiscal year 1955 * 
Million 
Reduction in ratio of employees to pa- 
tients in VA hospitals resulted in 
saving in salaries of approximately $6.0 
Cost studies in Department of Medicine 
and Surgery stimulated improved 
management at field stations a 
Improved purchasing practices of items 
such as proprietary drugs and hear- 
ing aids. 
More economical use of office space—re- 
lease of excess space 3 
Redistribution ot supplies 2 
Transfer of VA records to GSA Federal 


Disposal of unnecessary records 8 

Application of work simplification tech- 
——— — ene obs Ar i 

Reduction of depot inventories within, 


Transferring accounting functions of 
loan guaranty divisions to finance di- 
visions in regional offices, resulting in 
elimination of approximately 65 


Redistribution of excess personal prop- 
erty within the va 


11.0 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs—An- 
nual Report, 1955. 


Fiscal year 19564 -~ 
Million 
Development of electric accounting pro- 
cedures for loan accounting $0.2 


Procurement of thorazine at one depot 
with direct delivery to each station.. .2 

Microfilming of records eliminated an- 
nual expenditures for microphoto- 


graphic equlpmen +2 
Transfer of adjustment and refund 

FUNCHONE open aac nee A 2 
Release of filing equipment for other 

VA departments 1 
Reorganization of regional offices and 

transfer of Work 9 
Consolidation of divisions at 10 VA 

5 

2 


Improved procedures and controls in 
supplies and services — a 1 


Total. — 8 


1 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, annual 

report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 
J. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The first Hoover Commission recommended 
improved accounting and budgeting proce- 
dures, and a comprehensive cost-control sys- 
tem for the Post Office Department. The new 
Hoover Commission emphasized real-property 
management and maintenance along with 
general reorganization of the Department. 
In following these recommendations the 
Postal Establishment has made substantial 
savings. Considerable progress has been 
made in modernization of controllership and 
management s, conversion to 
punched card checks, the establishment of a 
reports management program, development 
of accurate measures of cost, improved classi- 
fication of accounts, transportation proce- 
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dures, and paperwork management. Savings 
Stimulated in whole or in part by the Com- 
mission for the years 1955 and 1956 are as 
indicated. 
Fiscal year 1955 1 

Million 
Discontinuance of over 1,100 post 
$1.5 
Consolidation of 333 rural delivery 


routes with other rural routes 1.0 
Change from advance authorization of 

Space to “space used” agreements 

With ward :X 10. 0 


Discontinuance of city distribution in 
180 railway post ofnces 4 
Replacement of RPO service by closed 
pouch or star route service on 193 


ROME ot nascar ees cane S S 4.0 
Elimination of duplication in weighing 

magazines and newspapers 1.8 

. r 18. 7 


Annual report ot the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 


Fiscal year 1956 
Million 


Discontinuance of 813 post offices . $1.1 
Revised plant arrangement and mech- 


Bide termina osaan = 8 
Survey of all star routes in the south- 
eastern States 2 


Way carriers for moving mail equip- 
%% x ea See i sT 
Modernization of financial and ac- 
20.0 


mtinuance of city distribution for 
120 cities in 200 RPO’s?_____.__--__ „8 


pouch service on 900 trains 8.0 
Improved practices in dispatching and 
.... ee SATS es Se ot 
Authorization of multielement rates 
and mileage equalization and 13 
trunkline carriers 5.1 
Centralization of money order audit 
7CC0VVTTTTTT E m 5 
Reduced printing costs through adop- 
tion of punch-card certificate 
c se E, — 1 -1 
rr... nace 37.3 


* Annual report of the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year 1956. 

*Interim report, the Postmaster General 
to the President of the United States, Sep- 
tember 30, 1956. 

Report on installation of industrial-type 
Controliership, July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1956, 
ureau of Finance, Post Office Department. 
8. THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

; WELFARE 

This department, although relatively new, 
has made significant contributions in its 
measures of economy. Improvements have 
n made in accounting operations and gen- 

eral management procedures. 
Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals) 1 
Million 
Freeing office equipment for reuse 
elsewhere in the Government 
uction in floorspace AS 
A uction in motorized equipment =2 
bolition of offices and divisions 5 el 


1.0 


2.2 
*Contained in special report to congres- 
onal committee. 4 

9. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Two-thirds of the second Hoover Com- 
Mission's recommendations apply to the De- 


al 
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partment of Defense. Improvements were 
underway in the Department even before the 
Commission completed its report; and, dur- 
ing the period the Commission was working, 
Many were developed in cooperation with the 
Commission's task forces. Others have re- 
sulted directly from the recommendations of 
the Commission. 

Economies shown here are taken from of- 
ficial Defense Department reports and also 
from reports on the joint accounting pro- 
gram by the Comptroller General. While not 
all the economies listed can be directly at- 
tributed to the Hoover Commission, a sub- 
stantial portion directly flows from the rec- 
ommendations of both the first and second 
Commissions. It is here estimated—and 
most conservatively—that 10 percent of the 
total economies reported in the following 
pages can reasonably be attributed to the 
Commission’s work. In fact, a logical case 
could be made for a far higher percentage. 
The total reported by the Department was 
$2,359 million, 10 percent of that is $235.9 
million? 

Fiscal year 1955 

During the fiscal year 1955, major emphasis 
was placed on improvements in supply man- 
agement. In the field of standardization of 
stocks the beneficial effects of a new catalog- 
ing program were immediately evident. 
Standardization actions eliminated many 
items from military supply systems and de- 
veloped common standards and specifications 
for commercial and military components. 
The Department estimated that savings from 
standardization of stocks in 1955 were $29 
million.“ 

Similar improvements were made in the 
management of excess stocks. Increased ef- 
ficiency was also achieved in the use of stor- 
age space. The introduction of uniform re- 
porting systems made possible more cross- 
servicing in storage activities and the trans- 
fer of facilities from one department to an- 
other. An annual saving of $30 million re- 
sulted from the closing of 17 Army supply 
depots. When 6 of these depots were trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, $16 million was saved 
in lieu of new construction costs. Improved 
transportation rate negotiations saved ap- 
proximately $48 million.’ 

Work simplification is an integral part of 
the overall management improvement effort 
of the Army. ‘The Defense Department esti- 
mated that a $13 million saving resulted from 
improvements installed by supervisors 
trained in this field.* 

The Army financial management plan 
brought about many improvements in in- 
stallation accounting and better use of stock 
inventories. Cutbacks in inventory levels 
have brought about the greatest monetary 
savings, according to Defense Department 


* Action already taken on the second Com- 
mission’s recommendations regarding food 
and clothing will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial economy. This applies primarily to 
the “head count” on a service installation 
whereby the number of meals served is re- 
stricted to the number of personnel on that 


post. Food was ordered and meals prepared ~ 


on the basis of an estimated total number 
of personnel. Because substantial percent- 
ages of the estimated total number were on 
leave, ill, or not present for a variety of 
reasons, this led to a great waste of food. The 
task force on food and clothing estimated 
that if this and other of its recommendations 
were fully implemented, a savings of $200 
million a year would be possible, 

The use of the conservative 10-percent 
estimate also takes account of duplications 
(e. g.) as between reports of the Department 
and of the Comptroller General. 

4Semi-annual report of the Secretary of 
Defense, January 1 to June 30, 1955, p. 42. 

*Ibid., p. 43. 

*Ibid., p. 130. 
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figures; $585 million in excess capital was re- 
linguished in 1954 through reductions in 
stock, and $700 million in 1955.7 

The Navy also contributed greatly to gen- 
eral economy and management improve- 
ments within the Department of Defense. 
Studies were made of the accounting features 
of cross-servicing and monetary account- 
ability procedures. Audits of contractors’ 
claims and other accounting and audit work 
brought about substantial savings. The 
Navy was able to saye an estimated $123.5 
million in the cost of materiel procurement. 

Air Force management underwent the 
same comprehensive study, and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force estimated that $440 
million was saved in contract costs resulting 
from improved audit procedures (this com- 
bines actual and potential reductions) .* 

Fiscal year 1956 


The joint accounting improvement pro- 
gram carried on during the period January 1, 
1956, to September 30, 1956, is illustrative of 
savings made in the Defense Department 
during that year, According to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, better 
management practices and financial im- 
proyements in the Department resulted in 
savings of $202 million.” 

Improvements in inventory control re- 
sulted in the relocation of supplies and the 
saving of 250,000 square feet of space. It 
eliminated 187 different records for various 
financial inventory categories and brought 
about discontinuance of overlapping stocks 
of similar supply items. These measures re- 
flected an estimated saving of approximately 
$133,000 per year, Method improvements 
based on a management study of in-transit 


warehouse procedures effected an estimated 


saving of $150,000. The indirect material 
inventory has been decreased by $381,000." 

Improved direct labor efficiency in the De- 
partment brought about a saving of $625,- 
000.4 


An internal review of inventory at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduc- 
tion of approximately $307,000 in ship stores 
insurance items. A ship stores inventory 
purification program at the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduction of 
approximately $386,000.4 

At the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, elimi- 
nation of duplicate records and the aboli- 
tion of 74 supply department positions 
through transfer of items saved $339,000. 

This joint program to improve account- 

ing to which we refer, also highlights the 
internal audit program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It estimates that savings 
in the cost of Government procurement 
amounted to $166.4 million in fiscal year 
1956.4 : 
A navywide review of records, resulting 
in the elimination of duplicate records, saved 
an estimated $400,000. Reduction of stock- 
fund inventory at one naval activity amount- 
ed to $2.8 million as the result of an audit. 
At still another activity, disposition of excess 
stocks in the amount of $600,000 was insti- 
tuted.* 


7 Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

» Ibid., p. 270. 

The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 

+ Ibid., p. 40. 

*The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, p. 


# Tbid., p. 49. 
1 Ibid., p. 50. 
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CONCLUSION 

As in dealing with the first Hoover Com- 
mission, it must be emphasized here that the 
departments and agencies used do not con- 
stitute the total areas of economies. While 
these figures are merely representative, they 
are perhaps the most illustrative ones ob- 
tainable. 

Savings and financial returns are pri- 
marily limited to the years 1955 and 1956 be- 
cause the second Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations were mainly implemented in 
those years. 

It is evident that savings in the Depart- 
ment of Defense constitute the greatest pro- 
portion of savings in the areas covered, This 
is valid because two-thirds of the second 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations di- 
rectly apply to the Defense Department. 

The compilation of savings from recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion and the departments and 


agencies is condensed as follows: 


5 
6 
9.3 
3.6 
6.0 
Health, Education, and Welfare 2.2 
Defense (at 10 percent) ~------------ 235.9 
Total....... . n h - 480.1 
May 20, 1957. 


Mr. CLARENCE FRANCIS, 

Chairman, Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, 777 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Francis: Am glad to have your 

letter of May 16 concerning the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations and my remarks 
on them in the House on Tuesday, May 14, 
1957. Am especially glad to have a copy of 
the study made by your Committee listing 
certain savings claimed to have resulted 
from the two series of Hooyer Commission 
reports. 
Permit me to correct you on one point. 
At no time have I said that no economy 
whatever can be expected to result from 
adoption of Commission recommendations. 
Certainly out of the multitude adopted, 
there will be some savings, somewhere, how- 
ever small. Haye at no time contended 
otherwise. So, you erroneously conclude 
when you state that I “seriously questioned 
whether actual economies can result from 
the recommendations of the bipartisan Hoo- 
ver Commission”. I have stated or inferred, 
or both, and offered support thereof, and 
now repeat that— 

1. The second Hoover Commission point- 
edly failed to list specific estimates of sav- 


ings. 

2. Failing this, it prominently listed the 
bloated estimates of savings made by the 
various task forces, and then made the 
sweeping and unsupported statement that 
adoption of the recommendations would 
produce enough savings to balance the 
budget and reduce taxes. 

3. These grossly exaggerated, unbelievably 
fantastic claims have been advertised gnd 
sold to the American people. The people 
have been sold a bill of goods by your Citi- 
zens Committee and others. This is unfair 
to them and to their representatives in the 

Furthermore, it is a disservice 
‘to whatever worthwhile suggestions the 
Commission may have made. 

4. Thus misled, the people have been bom- 
barding the Congress demanding adoption of 
all the Hoover Commission recommendations 
and thus save billions—the most oft-used 
figures are 65 or $514 billions. 

5. The Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, Fed- 
eral expenditures have consistently increased 
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since the first Commission reported in 1949. 
All recommendations adopted, so far as can 
authoritatively be determined, have had no 
appreciable effect in reduction of the budget. 

6. Perhaps the most absurd claim of all is 
that billions can be saved merely by adopt- 
ing the budget and accounting reforms, the 
key feature of which is the proposed change 
to the so-called accrued expenditure basis of 
making appropriations. The original claim 
of savings was advertised as $4,000,000,000. 

Sound appropriating processes are so vital 
to protection of the people's tax funds, and 
the claim of savings attributed to the pro- 
posed changes therein are so utterly ground- 
less, that the fallacy of this accrued expend- 
iture proposition must be exposed. I con- 
sider it in the public interest to undertake 
to persuade you and the Citizens Committee 
to see the preposterous dimensions of both 
the claim of savings and the shortcomings 
of the proposal itself. You are of course 
aware of the genesis of the $4 billion esti- 
mate of savings. The task force merely ex- 
pressed belief“ that such savings could 
“reasonably be expected”. At your national 
conference here in Washington last Febru- 
ary, the Commission chairman stated that 
“there are savings estimated at over $3 bil- 
lions to be had” by adoption of the accrued 
expenditure technique. Basis for that esti- 
mate was not given. 

This accrued expenditure idea was appar- 
ently conceived in ignorance of certain 
budgetary and legislative facts of life. Those 
who persist in stirring the people to agitate 
for its adoption have seemingly accepted 
without question the faulty premises on 
which the idea rests. The first premise is 


that the Congress has lost control of the 


purse strings by reason of existence of bil- 
lions of unexpended appropriation carryover 
balances and that adoption of the accrued 
expenditure method would eliminate or at 
least drastically reduce such balances, thus 
recouping control of the purse. Every day 
the Committee on Appropriations receives 
letters, pamphlets, and bulletins from across 
the country so stating. But they are sadly 
in error—exactly 180 degrees off. This sys- 
tem, if adopted, would not result in any 
reduction whatsoever in carryover balances. 
What would happen would be a large reduc- 
tion in “appropriation” balances and an 
equally large increase in contract authori- 
zation balances, with no change in total un- 
expended carryover balances. That is an 
indisputable fact—it simply cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied. And contract authoriza- 
tion balances are just as important as ap- 
propriation balances. A government obli- 
gation or contract can and would be just as 
valid under one as under the other and, 
furthermore, once granted would result in 
just as much eventual spending. So, the 
first premise is completely without sub- 
stance. It is unnecessary here to discuss the 
question in detail, but there is no substance 
to the contention that control of the purse 
has been lost merely because of large carry- 
over balances, or for that matter, lost at all. 
Congress has absolute power in its hands, 
right now, to appropriate or not appropriate, 
as it sees fit. 

You state that “as a most conservative 
estimate, a thorough scrutiny of such funds 
(carryover balances) might lead to a reduc- 
tion of only 1 percent—and this is a min- 
imum. This alone would be $500 million 
per year. It is our feeling that the savings 
would be considerably more substantial”. 
This statement unmistakably shows that 
you, like so many others, apparently do not 
fully understand present procedures. And 
unfortunately, it also shows that you make 
the mistake of indulging, as did the task 
force and others, in broad, unsupportable 
generalizations in this respect. You twice 
indicate that reduction of carryover bal- 
ances “might” lead to savings—a minimum of 
$500 million, you say. You “feel” that the 
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savings would be considerably more sub- 
stantial. Mr. Hoover says over $3 billion in 
savings are to be had through adoption of 
the plan. Why do you say might“ why not 
offer some specific evidence of the basis for 
whatever estimate you produce? 

You suggest “thorough scrutiny” of carry- 
over balances. The Hoover Commission and 
those who advocate its recommendations 
have led the people to believe that Con- 
gress does not now scrutinize these carry- 
over funds when considering requests for 
additional appropriations, or at best gives 
inadequate attention to them. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is 
standard operating procedure of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to do so. Carry- 
over balances should of course be held to 
absolute minimum and so should new ap- 
propriations. It is amazing that anyone 
would suggest that a mere change in the 
way appropriations are now stated would 
somehow more or less automatically assure 
closer examination of carryover balances, 
They are examined now. If it be contended - 
that such examination is sometimes inade- 
quate, certainly it is somewhat naive to ex- 
pect that a mere procedural change would 
impart closer scrutiny. 

Possibly the worst feature of the plan is 
that it would mean automatic return to the 
use of contract authority, a procedure aban- 
doned generally some years ago. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations found from hard 
experience that contract authority costs 
the taxpayers more money in the long run. 
It has a certain appeal, and that is its princi- 
pal defect, Experience demonstrated time 
and again that a request for direct appro- 
priation received more Searching scrutiny 
than a request for contract authority. It 
was often easier to secure acceptance of 
what was frequently said to be “merely con- 
tract authority“. But once granted it re- 
sults in eventual expenditure just as much 
so as under the usual direct appropriation 
method. It is the more costly method and 
for that reason, not only would the accrued 
expenditure idea not save $4 Dillion, or $3 
billion, or $500 million, it would not save a 
single dollar. The Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Brundage, went so far as to say he al- 
ways carefully avoided any mention of say- 
ings. When pressed to elaborate, he said he 

felt satisfied” that the plan would save 
“several million dollars”, It not only would 
not save money, past experience with con- 
tract authority beyond reasonable 
doubt that it would actually cost money. As- 
sume you are aware that just two months ago 
the Committee on Appropriations approved a 
report of a special subcommittee appointed 
to study the Proposition because it so im- 
portantly concerns the business of the Com- 
mittee. The Members of that subcommittee 
are experienced in legislative matters. They 
know something about the business of ap- 
propriating. They concluded that the idea 
has disadvantages and offers no improve- 
ment”. 

The propaganda campaign to pressure the 
Congress into enacting the second Hoover 
Commission reports is strikingly similar to 
the one following the first Commission re- 
ports several years ago. That became so 
confused and ridiculous that, as you doubt- 
less know, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations issued a report in Jan- 
uary, 1953, reviewing the situation. The com- 
mittee, the report stated, was “unable to 
find any sound basis for the unsubstantiated 
estimates of savings claimed by some of the 
proponents”. 

Have not had time to fully evaluate the 
many pages of detailed savings included with 
your letter, totaling $2,337.9 millions for the 
first Commission and $480.1 millions for the 
second Commission. They are described as 
being “clearly attributable” to the work of 
the two Commissions. First inspection of 
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the lists, however, discloses some amazing 
items. For example: 

1. Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active fleet 
and operation of a smaller fleet. Claimed 
Savings, $2.6 millions. 

2. Flying hours reduced. Claimed savings, 
$57.7 millions. 

This is the first knowledge at hand that 
Steaming and flying hours or size of the fleet 
of the Navy was ever influenced by the 
Hoover rCommission. 

3. Lowered cost of classified project. 
Claimed savings, $2.1 millions. 

Did the Commission in fact secure this 
saving? 

4. General appropriation reprogramming 
by deferred maintenance, personnel reduc- 
tions or turnover, lower level of operation in 
Order to absorb wage board and other pay 
increases. (Defense Department) Claimed 
Savings, $156.5 millions. 

Is it a certainty that the Hoover Commis- 
Sion secured this item? 

There are many others in the lists. You 
Submit no conclusive evidence on which they 
Can be accepted as a whole at face value. 

The proposition at issue, however, is the 
recommendations of the Second Commission. 

these you fail to substantiate the exag- 
Berated claims of savings being made in their 
behalf. That is the issue. 


Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 
The Challenge of the Budget in Our 


Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the text of a speech by 

Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller at 

e annual meeting of the Brooklyn 

r of Commerce on May 20, 1957: 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE BUDGET IN OUR 
Democracy 


4 I appreciate greatly your invitation to 
ttend this annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
ber of Commerce. 

The chamber is an integral part of our 
fmerican way of life. It is the center of 
Yo economic life of New York City. New 

Ork City is the center of the economic life 
ot our country. 

And now, increasingly, our country is be- 

ng the center of the economic and so- 

Clal strength of the free world. 
r we New Yorkers cannot help having 
d modest feeling of pride concerning this 
evelopment, we can't at the same time 
qrerlook the fact that as a result, the eco- 
omic and social vitality of our great metro- 

Politan area is increasingly dependent on 

N strength, security, and growth of our 

ation and of the free world as a whole. 

Therefore it is fitting and encouraging 
t the national organization of which you 

Aa & vital part should be taking such an 
active interest in Federal expenditures, taxes, 

ega the dangers of inflationary pressures as 

ey affect the strength, security, and 
N of our country and of the free world. 
m o problems affect our national well-being 
Cre importantly and I would like to dis- 


ren certain aspects of them briefly with 
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Three basic factors underlie our overall 
national well-being: 

1. Our national security; 

2. The stability and growth of our econ- 
omy; and 

3. The freedom, well-being, and social 
progress of the individual citizen. 

All three are intimately interrelated. The 
strength and vitality of each are dependent 
on the others: 

Our national security has never been 
challenged on more fronts nor has its preser- 
vation ever been more complex or costly. 

The determination and will to meet this 
challenge depend on the strength and vital- 
ity of our belief in those basic values of 
human dignity, freedom, and well-being 
which are the heart of our democratic way 
of life. 

The strength to meet this growing chal- 
lenge depends on a dynamic, expanding 
economy at home based on free enterprise, 
the fruits of which are not frittered away by 
needless or wasteful governmental expendi- 
tures. 

The business community under the lead- 
ership of the chamber has taken an active 
and continuing interest in these problems. 
Its stimulation of national discussion con- 
cerning various aspects of the Federal budget 
for fiscal year 1958 is a wonderful example 
of how effective a citizen group can be in 
bringing important issues to the attention 
of the people and the Congress. Discussion 
has centered around the size of the Presi- 
dent’s budget in terms of inflation, reduc- 
tion of taxes, and unnecessary Federal ex- 
penditures. . 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
associate myself with those who seek to 
eliminate unnecessary Federal expenditures; 
avoid the insidious, corrosive force of in- 
flation, rout out waste and keep as large a 
percentage of national earnings in the hands 
of the people as is compatible with the se- 
curity, freedom, and well-being of our Na- 
tion and its people. 

In my opinion, contrary to a great deal 
that has been said during the past weeks, we 
never have had a President who has been 
more keenly aware of these problems, or who 
has been more effective in dealing with them. 

One may very well ask, then, why such a 
big budget and why all the criticism. 


The situation is complicated. The un- 


derlying problems are just becoming ap- 
parent. 

Their solution, I believe, will require 
fundamental changes in some of our tradi- 
tional thinking about certain aspects of 
budget making and governmental organi- 
zation. 

mr 


Let's take a look at the various phases of 
the budgetary problem. 

A. Currently, the issue has been drama- 
tized by the administration's Federal budget 
of $71.8 billion for fiscal year 1958. It is 
being widely attacked as inflationary and as 
threatening our ability to sustain the vigor- 
ous economic growth trend upon which 
America has come to depend, and which 
rightly is regarded as a bulwark of our na- 
tional security. 

If the budget should, in fact, pose such a 
threat, there would be the strongest justi- 
fication for sacrificing even the most urgently 
important domestic public expenditures for 
schools, public health facilities, roads, the 
soil bank and other programs of social benefit 
and perhaps even for taking desperate 
chances by skimping on defense and other 
vital portions of our foreign security meas- 
ures. For in the last analysis, as I stated 
before, all of these are dependent upon the 
support of a strong and vigorously expanding 
economy. Moreover, nobody likes to pay 
taxes, and the tax burden we have been car- 
rying for many years is so high that there is 
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an understandably strong and widespread de- 
mand for tax relief. 

The issues are of such urgent importance 
to our national interest that it behooves us 
to examine them dispassionately and to try to 
arrive at decisions that reflect an honest esti- 
mate of what will best serve the interest of 
our country rather than our individual in- 
clinations. Let's look at the record: 

When President Eisenhower first came into 
Office at the beginning of 1953, he inherited 
the budget of the Truman administration for 
fiscal year 1952-53. Under this budget, the 
Federal Government spent $74.3 billion, or 
almost 21 percent of the Nation’s total output 
of goods and services—the gross national 
product—of $358 billion for the fiscal year. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
gross national product has experienced one of 
its most impressive periods of vigorous and 
healthy growth. In the last fiscal year, 
1955-56, the gross national product amounted 
to $403 billion. Federal expenditures had 
been reduced to 16.5 percent of gross national 
product from the 20.8 percent in the year 
that President Eisenhower assumed office, 

Our total national output has been increas- 
ing at something like a 4 percent annual rate. 
At the present moment it is estimated to be 
running at an annual rate that approaches 
$430 billion, and a conservative estimate for 
the full fiscal year 1957-58 would place it at 
no lower than $438 billion. This means that 
during his first 5 years in office our gross 
national product has increased by $80 billion 
or more than the total of the present pro- 
posed Federal budget. 

On this basis, Federal expenditures of $71.8 
billion in fiscal year 1957-58 would represent 
just about 16.3 percent of gross national 
product—no greater or no less than the rela- 
tive burden of the $68.9 billion expenditures 
in the current fiscal year. It would be slight- 
ly easier to carry than the $66.5 billion ex- 
penditures of fiscal year 1955-56, and far 
easier than the real burden of Federal ex- 
penditures in the 3 preceding years. 

This brings us back to the question wheth- 
er a Federal budget of $71.8 billion for fiscal 
year 1958 would produce an inflationary 
spiral and threaten the vigorpus economic 
growth trend of the past 5 years. The an- 
swer is clearly “No.” 

Our economy was able to grow without an 
increase in prices under compartively larger 
Federal expenditures and despite budget 
deficits in fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955. 
For the past 2 years we have had a balanced 
budget and in fact a surplus. There is con- 
sequently every reason to believe that an 
expenditure of $71.8 billion in fiscal year 
1957-58, which will still provide a budget 
surplus under current tax rates, will not 
have the devastating inflationary effect that 
some have proclaimed. 

Much as everyone would like to have a tax 
cut, the 680 billion increase in annual gross 
national product during the 5 years of the 
Eisenhower administration clearly demon- 
strates that even at the present high tax 
rates, our economy has experienced one of 
the greatest periods of vitality and growth 
in its entire history. 

Above all, I think most people agree with 
the President that before we cut taxes there 
should be some reduction in the Federal debt. 
Even with a budget just under $72 billion, it 
is estimated that we can make progress in 
this direction provided we maintain present 
tax rates. 

B. This leads us to the next important 
question—the level of Federal expenditures. 

Is the President justified in recommending 
an increase of $7.2 billion from the low point 
in fiscal year 1955 of 64.5 billion? I believe 
that from the point of view of the areas of 
the budget over which he has control that 
he is justified. 

True, the budget represents an increase of 
11 percent in the past 3 years. But let’s look 
at the record during this period 
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There has been a 5-percent increase in 
population. 

There has been a 7.2-percent increase in 
the cost of goods and services purchased by 
the Government. 

There has been a 10-percent increase in 
pay and fringe benefits enacted by Congress 
for both military and civil-service personnel. 

There has been an increase in interest rates 
on Federal borrowing which has added just 
under a billion dollars a year to the carrying 
charges on the national debt. 

The above four factors automatically in- 
creased the service requirements and operat- 
ing costs of the Government during this pe- 
.riod. They account for a large part of this 
increase in the Federal budget—over which 
the President has no control. It is interest- 
ing to note that private industry costs during 
the same period increased by a considerably 
larger percentage. 

The other major area of increase has been 
in our national security program—a rise of 

862.6 billion, which represents one-third of 
the total increase during this period. High 
and sustained expenditures for national se- 
curity are most difficult to accept. It is hard 
for us as a people to become accustomed to 
prolonged international tensions and to the 
constant danger of some overt threat to 
peace. Our tradition is to rally to a national 
emergency with an all-out effort and then 
to revert to a normal peaceful existence. 

Unfortunately this has now become im- 
possible. The Communist effort to subvert 
and overthrow the democratic system based 
on respect for the freedom and dignity of the 
individual is unrelenting. We cannot main- 
tain our way of life for ourselves and our 
children's children without the utmost vigi- 
Jance and the willingness to accept whatever 
sacrifices may be necessary to make aggres- 
sion in all forms an unattractive course for 
Soviet imperialism. 

The danger to our national security is all 
the greater because the Soviets combine an 
implacably hostile ideology with an increas- 
ingly high order of technical skill. They 
developed nuclear weapons and a long-range 
air force faster than the free world expected. 
They have mastered the revolutionary ad- 
vances in science and in some fields which 
may threaten our very survival, such as that 
of intercontinental missiles, they may even 
be ahead of us. 

To relax our vigilance is to court disaster. 
But the cost of national security comes high 

ily because of the technological revo- 
lution through which we are living. In the 
past, a weapons system would be good for a 
generation at least. The equipment of a 
rifle company at the beginning of World War 
II hardly differed from its counterpart in 
World War I. But many of today’s weapons 
become obsolescent almost as soon as they 
reach combat units. 

We must therefore bear the cost of weap- 
ons for two military programs concurrently. 
One is based on existing weapons to protect 
ourselves against current dangers. The other 
is for weapons in production and being de- 
veloped for defense 3 to 10 years ahead. To 
weaken either program would invite aggres- 
sion either now or in the near future. And 
the lead in the technological race once lost 
is almost impossible to regain. 

To cut military and defense expenditures 
before we have assured ourselves of success in 
the fields of weapons technology and overall 
defense could be suicidal. In fact, to take 
care of realisitic minimum needs in these 
areas will involve larger, not smaller appro- 
priations—much as we deplore the necessity. 
But we can be deeply grateful that our vig- 
orous and growing economy gives us the 
capacity to do so. 

This is not to say that economies In the 
field of national security are not possible. 
But they involve certain public restraints 
and basic reorganizations in our Defense 
Department, and not the reduction of forces. 
I shall deal with this problem a little later. 
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The military threat does not exhaust the 
Tange of our danger, however. The Soviet 
are continuing at an accelerated pace their 
intellectual, economic, psychological and 
subversive penetration in all free countries 
throughout the world. Only within the last 
10 days Mr. Khrushchev, in his interview 
with Turner Catledge of the New York 
Times, admitted that the unswerving Soviet 
objective is for Marxism-Leninism to gain 
constantly greater authority among the 
masses of the world. 3 

That this effort has not been without suc- 
cess is proved by reports that last year the 
writing of Marx outsold the Bible in the 
free world and that the sale of Stalin's 
works followed in third place. 

The ingenuity, persistence and ruthless- 
ness of Soviet Communist subversion 
throughout the world are fantastic. In the 
face of this, cuts in the budget of either 
USIA or of the ICA would be extremely un- 
wise. I think both organizations are doing 
far more effective jobs than they are given 
credit for. ; 

C. We then come to the third and final 
phase of this analysis which brings us to 
the question: Is there waste in Federal 
expenditures? It seems to me that to answer 
this question intelligently, it has to be con- 
sidered under two different headings: 

1. Federal expenditures over which the 
President and the heads of departments and 
agencies have complete control; and 

2. Federal expenditures over which the 
President and heads of departments and 
agencies do not have complete control. 

1. Federal expenditures over which the 
heads of departments and agencies have 
control have been carefully scrutinized. 
This administration has been extremely 
economy minded and most effectively so, 
regardless of criticisms you may hear. The 
Budget Director, Percival Brundage, and his 
department have done a superb job in keep- 
ing costs down with the cooperation of the 
department heads and the complete support 
and backing of the President. Before the 
present 1958 budget was ever submitted to 
Congress, the President and the Bureau of 
the Budget reduced departmental estimates 
by $13 billion. In the past 5 years when 
major disputes have arisen in Congress 
regarding waste in these areas, it is almost 
invariably more a question of opinion as to 
the value of the function than of inefficiency 
in administration. The activities of the 
USIA are a perfect case in point. The 
administration has not been given nearly the 
credit it deserves for its economies in the 
areas over which it has complete control. 
Unfortunately, this does not cover all items 
in the budget and this is where a lot of 
public misunderstanding comes in. 

2. That leads us to the area of Federal 
expenditures over which the President and 
his heads of departments and agencies do 
not have complete control. There are a 
number of reasons for this which are begin- 
ning to be more clearly understood. Let me 
illustrate. 

A. For one thing, there are a number of 
fixed obligations such as the interest on the 
national debt and veterans’ benefits which 
go on from year to year. In addition, Con- 
gress often increases the President's budget- 
ary requests and also initiates new programs. 
Last year, for instance, the Congress in- 
creased the appropriations beyond the 
amounts recommended and considered nec- 
essary by the President for the Air Force by 
more than $900 million; for the soil bank 
by $500 million; and for farm housing by 
$450 million. Already, in this year’s econ- 
omy-minded Congress, additions to the 
President’s budget request have been piling 
up in the fields of agriculture, veterans’ af- 
fairs, and housing. And just the other day 
Congress boosted the borrowing power of 
Fanny May (Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation) by $1.25 billion over and above 
what the President asked. This contingent 
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liability alone is greater than the total. of 
all the reductions in the President’s 1958 
budget which the Congress has made so far. 

B. Or let's take a slightly different exam- 
ple. During recent years, the various mili- 
tary services have wanted to close many ob- 
solete or unneeded bases, terminals, and 
depots throughout the United States. How- 
ever, because. of local and congressional 
pressures, they still are operating between 
one and two hundred such facilities that are 
no longer necessary from the pointvof view 
of our overall national security, If totaled 
up, the resulting wasted cost to our country 
would probably run into hundreds of mil- 
lions annually. Other similar examples could 
be given. 

In my opinion we have reached a point 
where because of the fantastic burden of our 
growing defense and national security costs, 
we can no longer afford the luxury of this 
kind of large-scale national special interest 
expenditures which undermine efforts at 
economy and efficiency of operation. This is 
one of the areas in which real progress can 
be made in trying to hold down mounting 
Federal expenditures. It is where the cham- 
ber of commerce, working with the Congress, 
can play a leading role of national states- 
manship. 

When it comes to holding down nonessen- 
tial Federal expenditures that only benefit 
special area or group interests, all of us must 
exercise a greater degree of self-restraint and 
concern for the national well-being. In- 
creasingly, this is becoming the key test as 
to the capacity of our democracy for self- 
discipline. 

One way in which the President's hand 
can be greatly strengthened in this area is 
for Congress to give him item, or line veto, 
powers. By vigorously advocating and sup- 
porting the granting of such authority, the 
chamber could make a major contribution 
to the problem of holding down unnecessary 
expenditures. 

C. An even more promising area for long- 
range economies is that of reorganizations in 
our Military Establishment. The current 
assignment of roles and missions was estab- 
lished when technology was much more ele- 
mentary than now. It was based essentially 
on means of transportation: The Army was 
responsible for everything moving on land; 
the Navy was responsible for the oceans; and 
the Air Force for control of the skies. 

But the e complexity and de- 
structiveness of modern weapons and the in- 
creasing range of delivery capability are 
tending to make this traditional division of 
functions meaningless. It is difficult to know 
whether a ballistic missile should go to the 
Air Force because it flies through the air or 
to the Army because it is fired like an artil- 
lery projectile, or to the Navy which has the 
flexibility of movable bases. As a result, 
each new technological invention—and they 
succeed each other at an unbelievable rate— 
leads to an endless wrangie about which 
service should control it. Therefore, too, 
each service is urgently pressing the develop- 
ment of new weapons in all categories with- 
out sufficient regard for the program of other 
services, because the service which gets there 
first hopes to control the weapon and the 
budgetary allocation which goes with its pro- 
duction and use. 

Now, some competition in weapons de- 
velopment is vital, since superior quality of 
weapons is basic to our survival. However, 
much of the present competition is unneces- 
sary and costly both in terms of duplication 
and of our total national security. With the 
searcity of top-flight scientists, why should 
three groups be working on the same prob- 
lem of developing guided missiles in all their 
stages? The basic problem is a lack of over- 
all strategic plans and clearly defined and 
designated roles for the three services to 
carry out the plans. 

A solution to this problem of duplication 
is made difficult by the organization for de- 
veloping our strategic plans. The recom- 
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Mendation for the assignment of roles and 
Missions comes from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
composed of a Chairman and the Chiefs of 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy. Thus, the 
Joint Chiefs reflect the same differences 
which produced the interservice disputes in 
the first place. Chiefs of services, overbur- 
dened with administrative responsibilities 
and responsible for the morale of their organ- 
ization are asked to adjudicate disputes and 
to develop doctrine which may involve the 
very existence of their service. Interservice 
rivalry and wasteful duplication of effort are 

erent in the current assignment of mis- 
sions and in the organization of the Defense 
Department. 

A system must be set up where clear de- 
Cisions,can be made from an overall national 
Point of view. Possible solutions to this 
Problem might be to have either a military 
staf for the Defense Department separate 
from the three service staffs, and reporting 
directly to the Secretary and President, or 
to give the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff much greater power and a staff inde- 
Pendent of the three services. Today the 

of Defense has inadequate control* 

Over expenditures because he has no way of 
determining an overall strategic plan and 
Of assigning an integrated program of roles 
&nd missions to the three services, except on 
the basis of the recommendations which the 
services give him through the Joint 
Chiefs. And the Joint Chiefs, however hard 
each one of them might try as an indi- 
vidual, do not stand above the interservice 
rivalry; on the contrary Defense Department 
Organization makes them an expression of 
it. The President, as you may know, has 
Consistently supported a greater degree of 
Unification of the services, This is a major 
banden area and it must be faced realisti- 

y. 


Now, in conclusion, let me summarize: 

First, the facts seem to indicate the Fed- 
eral expenditures for 1958 at levels recom- 
mended by the President would not, in view 
Of the great increase of our gross national 
Product, put dangerous inflationary pres- 

es on the economy. 

Second, the record of the past 5 years 
Clearly shows that taxes at present levels 
much as we dislike them—have not prevent- 

an acceleration in the dynamic growth 
ot our economy. 

Third, the President's record for economy 
and holding down expenditures has been 
jutstanding. The major increases since the 
OW of 1955 have been in those areas beyond 
ittine and for critical national defense 


mn pourth, major savings can only be effected 
these ways: 
ae) By the entire Nation exercising more 
M-restraint in putting special interest 
es on Congress. 
(b) By giving the President the right to 
to individual line items. 
(c) By reorganization in the Defense De- 
ent staff setup which will permit over- 
5 Strategic planning and determination of 
throm use, roles, and missions for the 
in ee services exclusively on a national- 
terest basis, 
These then, gentlemen, are the most im- 
Portant areas where we have an opportunity 
Control rising Federal costs and strengthen 
national defense. We must fact them 
qauarely sooner or later—in my opinion the 
ner the better for the security and well- 
—.— of our country as well as of the free 
8 They are in line with the recom- 
T Au ations of the chamber of commerce and 
pla confident that your organization could 
Wa major role in bringing them about. 
Pe Sony doing, you will gain the everlasting 
titude of the American people. 


ve 


manufacture 
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The Sheep and Wool Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


-call to the attention of the House a few 


recent developments affecting the sheep 
and wool industry. 

This week the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has ne- 
gotiated a barter contract involving the 
exchange of $10 million worth of CCC- 
owned wool and other farm commodities 
for the strategic materials, principally 
chrome. 

Approximately half of the barter 
agreement is devoted to the export of 
wool. This is being accomplished under 
the 1955 agreement between the Repub- 
lic of Turkey and the United States Gov- 
ernment. Department officials estimate 
that 10 million pounds of wool will be 
taken from CCC stocks to consummate 
the exchange. The total quantity of 
wool to be taken will depend upon the 
particular lots selected. 

I wish to point out that the CCC in- 
ventory of wool 2 years ago was 150 
million pounds. This recent barter 
transaction reduces these total stocks to 
around 22 million pounds, and with ex- 
pected sales in the domestic market it 
is estimated CCC holdings will be down 
to 20 million pounds by the end of this 
month. 

Department officials have advised me 
the export of 10 million pounds to Tur- 
key places the CCC in a position where 
it will be possible to entirely dispose of 
its wool inventory by early fall. 

The successful operation of the wool 
export program by the Department of 
Agriculture is of tremendous value to 
domestic wool producers. This excel- 
lent record of export ties in very well 
with the successful operation of the wool 
incentive program. 

The incentive program which has been 
of so much value to the economic life 
of the country, particularly the wool pro- 
ducing regions, has assisted in rebuild- 
ing an industry that was destroyed be- 
tween 1939 and 1952 by extensive im- 
portation of foreign wools at a fraction 
of the cost of such production domesti- 
cally. That regrettable policy dropped 
the sheep number in the United States 
from about 49 million in 1939 to about 
27 million in 1952. 

Because of the incentive program and 
the domestic protective policy, the sheep 
and wool industry has started to climb 
back to recovery. 

There were two principal reasons for 
the establishment of the incentive wool 
program. First, to bolster our national 
economy, and secondly, to build back an 
industry vital to national defense, 
There is no substitute for wool in the 
of wearing apparel. 
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Should the United States again be forced 
to engage in a world war, it would prob- 
ably be fought in a cold climate. 

Wool is an absolute necessity for na- 
tional defense. There must be a domes- 
tic supply of wool rather than hazard 
the shipment of this vital commodity 
5,000 to 8,000 miles in time of war. 

Sheep and wool producers through- 
out the Nation will be pleased to know 
that section 626 of H. R. 7665, the De- 
fense appropriation bill, which was re- 
ported to the House last Tuesday, con- 
tains the so-called Berry wool amend- 
ment which requires exclusive use by the 
Defense Department of domestic wool in 
all clothing and other materials con- 
taining wool procured by any branch of 
the armed services. 

This original amendment which has 
now become an established part of the 
Defense appropriation bill has meant 
millions of dollars to the domestic wool 
producer. It has been a great benefit 
both to the national economy and to 
national defense. 


Scion of Mellon Family Gives Up Life of 
Ease To Aid Poverty-Stricken Thou- 
sands in Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Plain Speaker of Hazle- 
ton, Pa., on May 16, 1957, written by 
Larry Allen of the Associated Press: 
SCION or MELLON FAMILY Gives Up LIFE or 

Ease To Am PovErTy-STRICKEN THOUSANDS 

IN HAITI 


(By Larry Allen) 

DESCHAPPELLES, Harrr.— Here in the broad 
Artibonite Valley an American millionaire 
works day and night to bring health and 
cleanliness to thousands of poverty-stricken 
Haitians. 

William Larimer Mellon, Jr., a tall, youth- 
ful man with prematurely white hair at 47, 
is doing what he wants to do. Out of his 
life forever are round-the-world cruises and 
polo ponies. 

Scion of the Pittsburgh Mellons and great- 
nephew of old Andrew, Mellon at 37 had re- 
tired to Arizona after working in the family 
bank and Gulf Oll. b 

One day he read an article on the work of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer in the African jungle. 

From that moment, a new horizon opened 
for Mellon. He went back to school to start 
long preparation for the new days ahead. 

Seven years later, he walked out of Tulane 
University as a doctor. 

With his wife, he visited Haiti in 1952 to 
get material for his doctor's dissertation on 
tropical ulcers. 

He found incredible poverty, helplessness 
and physical miseries among the densely 
populated rural districts, 
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He built, with Haitian labor, a sprawling, 
one-story structure of poured concrete, and 
named it the Albert Schweitzer Memorial 
Hospital. . 

It cost him 61½ million. Cyclone and 
earthquake proof, Mellon's modern air-con- 
ditioned hospital has three operating rooms, 
X-ray facilities, a pathology laboratory, and 
a morgue. Annual upkeep runs to about 
$200,000. 

Mellon also acquired a 100-acre farm which 
makes the hospital virtually self-sufficient. 
Besides vegetables, corn, and rice, the farm 
produces beef cattle, goats, chickens, turkeys, 
and pigeons. There are also citrus fruits and 
bananas. Powdered milk comes from the 
United States. 

Thus the Mellons started a great, new 
adventure, overcoming discouragements and 
even politics and jealousy that at times 
harassed their progress. 

Today, Mellon's hospital is a beacon. of 
hope for the tens of thousands of Haitians 
who have sought medical aid in the year 
since the 75-bed hospital was opened. 

Four American doctors, two laboratory 
technicians, and four nurses, in addition to a 
Haitian dentist and other trained native 
personnel, assist Dr. Mellon. He acts as 
director but still does most of the diagnoses— 
and there’s never any shortage of patients. 

Mrs. Mellon is a medical technician and 
presides at the reception desk. Ian, Michael, 
and Rosanne, children of Mrs. Mellon's first 
marriage, collect the 2 Haitian gourdes— 
about 40 cents—registration fee and advise 
patients that only 1 gourde will be required 
for the next visits. Outpatients can buy 
medicine at cost. 

Dr. Mellon asks payment for services—just 
so the patients satisfy their pride in them- 
selves—even if a patient pays with a mango. 
They want everything from medical atten- 
tion to advice from Dr. and Mrs. Mellon on 
domestic troubles and education. 

In the Artibonite Valley, Haitians for 
years have been prey to malaria, yaws, tuber- 
culosis, veneral disease, and shocking mal- 
nutrition. It has not been unusual for thou- 
sands of Haitians to die annually of starva- 
tion, 

Dr. Mellon wants the valley people to feel 
that the hospital is theirs—one reason he 
charges for services. He hopes one day the 
Haitians can take over. In the meantime 
the hospital is a place where American doc- 
tors can share their techniques with their 
Haitian colleagues. 

The Mellons believe there will always be 
a place for service to mankind and to God, 
and they'll move on if the Haitians ever take 
over this hospital. They think of such places 
as the headwaters of the Amazon River. 

Mrs. Mellon as Gwen Grant Rawson went 
to Arizona to get a divorce. Mellon met her 
there and they married in 1946. 

Blue-eyed and pretty, she took life on Mel- 
lon’s two huge ranches in easy stride. She 
had a handsome new home and a swimming 
pool. 
But when Mellon made up his mind to 
give up all of that, she never hesitated to 
encourage him and follow him wherever he 
wanted to go. 


The Legislative Appropriation Bill 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 b 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, I did not support H. R. 7599, the 
appropriation bill for the legislative 
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branch, because it contained items I be- 
lieved to be unnecessary and which 
should have been stricken from the bill. 

I specifically opposed the expenditure 
of $7,500,000 to begin the construction of 
a third House office building. This initial 
expenditure would ultimately lead to a 
total outlay of $100 million, as it was 
pointed out in the debate that in addi- 
tion to the new office building it was 
planned to remodel the two existing 
buildings and add other improvements. 

To me this was the one real economy 
test which this session of the Congress 
had to face. It is interesting to note 
that those who profess their beliefs in 
economy the loudest were the ones who 
fought the hardest for this expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Personally, I find my two-room suite to 
be adequate for my needs. I find that it 
allows me to do my work efficiently and 
that is all that I am concerned with. 

So far the House has made sizable re- 
ductions in the appropriation bills which 
it has had before it during this session. 
However, many of these reductions 
amount to “paper cuts” and in my 
opinion few real economy cuts have been 
made. Had the House voted to reject the 
new building plans for a third House of- 
fice building, then it could say truthfully 
that it was interested in economy. But 
the House failed to do so. 

I was proud to have joined with 175 of 
my colleagues in opposing this spending 
program by the House of Representatives 
and my conscience is clear. 


How Long Quotas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of immigration is one which 
receives a great deal of attention and 
the present law dealing with immigration 
has been subject to a great deal of critic- 
ism. Because of the importance of the 
immigration law and the desire of the 
people to avail themselves of the bless- 
ings of our country and its opportunities, 
interested organizations are urging the 
Congress and American leaders to fulfill 
the promises and pledges of past years. 
The immigration law requires drastic 
revision, despite the humane administra- 
tion by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion. President Truman and President 
Eisenhower recommended a revision. 
The platforms of both parties in 1952 and 
1956 pledged revision, but no action has 
been taken. Legislation is necessary to 
eliminate the quota system and discrim- 
inatory features. 

The following resolution was approved 
by the annual convention of the council 
of the diocese of New York: 

A RESOLUTION FAVORING AN AMENDMENT OF 
IMMIGRATION Law 

The annual convention of the diocese of 

New York in 1947, 1948, and 1954 adopted 
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resolutions favoring an immigration policy 
which in terms of law and of administrative 
procedures expresses the true spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy, and a recognition of the dig- 
nity and rights of the individual consistent 
with the Christian doctrine of man. Amend- 
ment of the present law was promised by the 
platforms of both major parties in 1952 and 
1956, and has been consistently recommended 
by both President Truman and President 
Eisenhower. Amendment is supported by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and the 
United Board of Jewish Rabbis. It is sup- 
ported by the AFL-CIO—an effective answer 
to those who claim that revision would ad- 
versely affect American labor. 

The problem is now complicated by the 
180,000 refugees from Hungary, 21,500 of 
whom are being admitted to the United 
States by Presidential authorization. Of this 
number, 15,300 are admitted as parolees, and 
emergency legislation is urgently needed to 
regularize their status. ~ 

Recalling our long-standing position in 
favor of an amendment of the immigration 
law, and moved by the plight of the Hun- 
garian refugees from Communist oppression, 
the annual convention of the diocese of New 
York adopts the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned to act promptiy and 
affirmatively on the President's recommenda- 
tions to amend the immigration law to raise 
the number of immigrants admitted from 
213,000 to 278,000 per year, and to eliminate 
legal and administrative provisions based on 
racial discrimination; and for emergency leg- 
islation regularizing the status of Hungarian 
refugees admitted on parole; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of tht United States, 
the Senators from New York State, the 
Congressmen whose districts lie within the 
diocese of New York, and members of the 
appropriate committees of both Houses of 
Congress, 


Supping With the Devil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Admiral Radford has sounded 
a timely warning to the American people 
to beware of negotiating with the Rus- 
sians in the field of atomic energy. In 
view of the broken promises of the mas- 
ters in the Kremlin, how can we place 
any faith or confidence in any written 
agreement which they might be willing 
to sign at this time? The editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal follows: 

SUPPING WITH THE DEVIL 

Admiral Radford may have, as some people 
Say, caused a bit of embarrassment for Har- 
old Stassen in the negotiations with Russia 
about disarmament. But in his outspoken 
fashion he spoke a wise word of caution. 

“The Communists,” said the admiral, 
“have broken their word with every country 
with which they ever had an agreement.” 
And he added, “We cannot trust the Rus- 
sians on this or anything else.“ The out- 
burst was apparently caused by the implica- 
tions in Mr. Stassen's report on the recent 
London talks that the Russians mean what 
they say on disarmament. 
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We hope Admiral Radford wasn't himself 
implying that there shouldn't be any efforts 
toward a disarmament agreement with the 
Russians. For the difficulty with that view 
is that it automatically forecloses any pos- 
sibility of curtailing the arms race. It 
Makes a satisfactory agreement not merely 
dubious but impossible, 

Nevertheless, a little of this skeptical at- 
titude would have been very helpful in the 
Past. Our error in World War II was not 
in the fact that we had dealings with the 
Russians against a common foe; the error 
Was in being so blindly trustful of every- 
thing the Russians promised that our states- 
men forgot common prudence. 

In future disarmament skepticism is vital. 

time may well come when the Russians, 

for their own good reasons, will agree to a 

ent program with adequate inspec- 

tion for enforcement. If so, we can accept 

it. But we had best be hardheaded and sus- 
Picious about the terms. 

The old proverb doesn't say that one 
Should never sup with the Devil. It does 

d you that if you do you had best 
Come to table with a long spoon. 


The Bunk About Wage Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include an article by George D. 
y, legislative representative, AFI 
CIO, regarding labor costs on the newly 
authorized Federal-aid highway pro- 

During the debate on the highway bill 

year opponents to the Davis-Bacon 
wage rate provision argued 

that protecting labor would result in in- 
1 highway costs. Now those same 
5 are pointing to alleged increases 
re highway construction and saying “We 

ld you so.” If highway costs are up, 

Speaker, it is not because of the 

Vis-Bacon provision in the highway 

et. George Riley makes that clear in 
85 article, which I recommend to all 

ho desire to know the facts about labor 
Costs in the highway program. 
The article follows: 
THE BUNK Asour WAGE Costs 
(By George D. Riley, legislative representa- 
tive, AFL-CIO) 

The Federal highway program was an- 
nounced originally as a $101 billion under- 
taking. When it appeared that many citi- 
tein were having difficulty in thinking in 
è vast terms, a $50 billion figure started 
qireulation, and the States went thoroughly 
hippa vative in their estimates of costs for 

Way construction to be done within their 
es. 


The 850 billion tag took hold. Congress 
— the legislation. Money began to pour 
the trust fund. Mentally, the Nation’s 
torists started riding on the new limited- 
Access roads. 
e101 v. there are signs that the original 
billion figure may be nearer the real 
2 for the same mileage contemplated 
Whe e $50 billion which Congress envisaged 
last y zy wrapped up the highway legislation 
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State-by-State estimates of construction 
costs were compiled for the information of 
Congress in 1954. Now, according to Engi- 
neerinig News-Record, “highway officials are 
shocked over skyrocketing costs of the new 
Federal highway building program.” 

And an attempt is made to pin the blame 
on labor costs. = 

But last February the United States De- 
partment of Commerce pointed out that wage 
costs in highway construction are vastly on 
the decline while contract bid figures are on 
a steep incline. 

“Road construction yolume in 1955,” the 
Department of Commerce said, “was nine 
times that for 1944, while labor usage in 1955 
was only five times that for 1944.” 

As the machines used in road construction 
mount in size and increase in efficiency, the 
labor cost factor diminishes, thus providing 
a rebuttal to Engineering News-Record, to the 
Carolinas Branch of the Associated General 
Contractors and to all others who are en- 
gaged in spreading the “increased labor costs” 
fallacy. 

The position of the low-wage regional 
branch of the Associated General Contract- 
tors has been summed up as follows: 

“Carolinas Branch, AGC, staged an all-out 
fight last year to defeat the Davis-Bacon sec- 
tion of the highway bill, branding it as ‘un- 
necessarily expensive, and a tool of union 
officials’.”* 

And so the Carolinas Branch carries on for 
the lowest wages possible—or at least against 
a law which requires that the wage rates shall 
be the same as those paid for similar work 
in the community. i 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, no 
dear friend to the Davis-Bacon Act, has done 
the cause of the Carolinas Branch no good 
by coming up with the actual facts and fig- 
ures regarding highway construction wages 
and their relation to total costs as reflected 
in the bid figures. He has told the Carolinas 
Branch that with each passing year the cost 
of labor will be less and less. One reason is 
improved equipment—machines, for ex- 
ample, which lay bituminous topping at the 
rate of 84 feet a minute. 

But as steadily as highway contract bid 
figures rose between 1944 and 1955, it is 
evident that more recently they have climbed 
even higher. 

John H. Lyons, Jr., general organizer of 
the Iron Workers, called attention to some 
interesting points at the recent national 
legislative conference of the building and 
construction trades department. 

He explained that equalizing of wage rates, 
benefits and working conditions through 
legislation opens the door to more competi- 
tive bidding and more efficient construction. 
He cited recently awarded highway contracts 
which were an average of 75 percent greater 
than estimates that had been prepared only 
3 months earlier. 

In the same period building construction 
costs rose only 12 percent. Those contractors 
involved in the 12-percent rise are those who 
pay benefits and operate under conditions 
which the building trades endeavor to make 
apply to all Government construction, 
whereas the highway contractors do not so 
operate. 

It is interesting to take a look at cost 
studies concerning all types of highway con- 
struction during 1956. In New York State 
labor costs were about 29.5 percent of all 
costs. In California, another high-wage 
State, labor costs averaged 28.3 percent, In 
Florida, a low-wage State, the average labor 
cost was 21.9 percent. 

Statistics on labor costs by themselves do 
not present the full picture. To assess the 
part which labor costs play in relation to 
overall construction costs, it is necessary to 
consider the sharp decline in the amount of 
labor employed in highway construction as 
a result of the use of new methods and new 
machinery. 
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The Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Commerce, recently completed 
a study which showed very clearly how the 
man-hours of direct labor in highway con- 
struction had decreased between 1944 and 
1955. The findings were published in the 
February issue of Public Roads, the Bureau's 
magazine. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, on the basis 
of data on the use of labor collected by it 
since 1944, found a pronounced decrease in 
the number of man-hours of direct labor re- 
quired for a given physical volume of high- 
Way construction. Direct labor was defined 
as labor employed by the contractor at or 
near the site of the project.” 

2 the most parts these are the workers 
who are covered by the prevailing re- 
quirements of the Highway Act. 1285 

In its study the Bureau of Public Roads 
learned that between 1944 and 1955 there was 
a reduction in labor usage factors of 43 per- 
cent. Such a reduction naturally meant a 
tremendous drop in contractors’ labor costs. 
This great decrease in the number of hours 
of labor required, the Bureau found, was 
basically due to “increased productivity of 
the labor-equipment combination resulting 
from great strides that have been made by 
manufacturers in developing more efficient 
construction equipment.” 

In plain words, automation has come to 
the highway construction field, and the road 
contractor today uses something like a half 
of the workers he did in 1944. 

The Bureau of Public Roads gave due re- 
gard to the changes in price levels which 
occurred between 1944 and 1955 and made 
the necessary adjustments, using the Bu- 
Teau's highway construction price index. 
The Bureau's figures are as accurate as hu- 
manly possible. No one can honestly argue 
that the findings reported are not authentic, 

The Bureau of Public Roads has also pro- 
jected its study to cover the whole period 
of the Federal highway program up to 1970. 
After showing that from a value of approxi- 
mately 217,700 man-hours per million dol- 
lars of construction costs in 1944 the man- 
hours fell off to about 123,000 in 1955, the 
study indicates the drop in 1960 will be to 
104,000 man-hours and for 1970 it will be 
down to 80,000 man-hours. 

As noted earlier in this article, it was 
found that road construction volume in 1955 
was nearly 9 times that for 1944, while the 
amount of labor used in 1955 was only 5 
times that for 1944. 

This study by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce should lay to rest the increased labor 
costs bugaboo so dear to the hearts of low- 
wage road contractors. 

It is evident that labor costs in highway 
construction are diminishing. Therefore, 
labor costs cannot possibly be blamed for 
any increases in expenditures for the new 
roads. The facts are plain. Now it will be 
interesting to see whether the foes of labor 
will stop or continue their false allegations 
about increased labor costs. 


Sea-Level Canal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


‘OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Letters to the Editor 
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column of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Sunday, May 19, 1957, 
written by Mr. W. R. McCann, of Hope- 
well, Va., on the question of constructing 
a new interoceanic canal at Panama of 
so-called sea-level design: 

BSEA-LEVEL CANAL? 


The outlook section of your April 28 edl- 
tion featured an article by John G. Norris, 
staff reporter. The article covered the re- 
cent combined exercises by the Armed Forces 
on the Isthmus of Panama, Your military 
analyst, however, did not conñne himself 
to covering military, naval, and air opera- 
tions; he included discussion of a possible 
form of a future Panama Canal. 

Without considerable additional informa- 
tion, the ordinary reader of Mr. Norris’ ar- 
ticle would be misled; as a whole the article 
serves as active propaganda for construct- 
ing a new interoceanic canal at Panama of 
so-called sea-level design. Mr. Norris, in his 
allotted space, does not treat any of the in- 
herent problems; and to review those sev- 
eral problems herein would require too much 
space for an adequate recital. 

It should be stated, however, that the 
underlying issue as to the type of canal is 
not new; rather it is old and worn ragged. 
It appears that proponents of a sea-level 
canal are now endeavoring to precipiate an- 
other “battle of the levels,” with both his- 
tory and successful operation of the present 
canal over the years against them. 

The present debate was reopened Incident 
to the development of modern weapons of 
warfare; the newest being the hydrogen 
bomb. This supreme weapon, in the opinion 
of leading nuclear-warfare and Independent- 
canal experts, would destroy any canal re- 
gardless of type, thus rendering a 10-year 
propaganda both futile and irrelevant. 

W. R. McCann. 

HOPEWELL, Va. 


The Legion Poppy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 25, throughout the State of Ohio, 
the American Legion Auxiliary will be 
distributing red crepe-paper poppies 
which have been made by disabled vet- 
erans of all wars. We are inclined to 
buy a poppy without recognition of its 
meaning to the veterans who have made 
them and the ladies who sell them. 
George Price, commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion post at Dresden, Ohio, in 
the 15th District, which I have the honor 
to represent, has explained the signifi- 
cance of the Legion poppy in an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Dresden 
(Ohio) Transcript of May 23, 1957. 

The article is as follows: 

Memories of battlefields in France will be 
brought back to a number of local war vet- 
erans by the sight of the little red poppies 
which will be worn here Saturday, May 25, 
in honor of the Nation's war dead, George 
Price, commander of the post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, stated today. The poppies will 
be crepe paper replicas of wild poppies of 
western Europe which bloomed in Flanders 
Field across which American Armies ad- 
vanced to World War I victories, and in the 
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cemeteries where those who paid the price 
of victory were laid to rest,” he explained. 

“Veterans of World War I will never for- 
get those poppies,” Commander Price said. 
“They were the one touch of natural beauty 
which seemed able to survive amid the con- 
stant shelling, trench digging and tramping 
of armies which plowed a wide strip of France 
into a ghastly sea of mud and blood. They 
grew along the trenches, in no-man's land 
and around the shell craters. In the bare, 
raw earth of the battle cemeteries they took 
root and provided the only floral tribute to 
those who found their final resting places in 
Flanders fields. 

“When the veterans of that war came 
home, it was natural that they should think 
of the poppy as the memorial flower for 
those who did not return,” Price added. 

Soon after the war, the American Legion 
adopted the poppy as its official memorial 
flower, and ever since it has been worn in 
honor of not only those who died in France 
but of all Americans who gave their lives 
for their country. 

“The poppies are made by disabled veter- 
ans Of all wars and are distributed by the 
women of the American Legion Auxillary, 
who, at the same time, receive contributions 
for the welfare of the disabled veterans and 
needy children of veterans. I am sure that 
members of Dresden Post of the American 
Legion, and all other war veterans, will be 
among the first to put on a memorial poppy 
on Poppy Day,” Price concluded. 


First-Class Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert at this point in the RECORD, an 
article from the May issue of the Ameri- 
can Press which reveals the concern of 
newspaper publishers over the proposed 
ban of certain classes of mail if a fund 
shortage develops. 

It is my hope that should third-class 
mail be stricken that the Postmaster 
General will except legal weekly news- 
papers from this order. This question is 
one that goes far deeper than saving 
money for the Post Office Department. 

When the postal service was first estab- 
lished, it was with the idea that it should 
provide an inexpensive means of commu- 
nication between American people. In- 
cluded in this communication were news- 
papers, which bring to the public reports 
on the activities of its Government, 
groups, and individuals. I believe that 
this is a basic purpose of postal service, 
Other services have been added, but they 
have been with the tolerance of Congress, 
and were not included in the basic intent 
envisioned by our forefathers when the 
mails were established soon after the for- 
mation of our Government. 

Aside from the dangers of destroying 
the legal status of these third-class 
papers by nondelivery even for a short 
period, the real peril lies in establishing 
a precedent which would give virtually 
dictatorial powers over the press to an 
official of the Government. 
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I know that Arthur Summerfield is a 
reasonable man and a hard-working 
man. It is not his fault that Congress 
has obligated him to deliver more mail 
than the sale of postage, also regulated 
by Congress, will pay for. I know that 
he does not want, and will not imple- 
ment, any program damaging to the 
weekly papers of the Nation, 

I feel the American Press has rendered 
a distinct service to the newspaper field 
in bringing this to the attention of Con- 
gress. When the previous mail stoppage 
was contemplated, I, at that time, con- 
sulted with Mr. Abe McGregor Goff, So- 
licitor of the Post Office Department, and 
requested him to keep me advised of de- 
velopments affecting third-class weekly 
newspapers. Mr. Goff assured me that 
the Post Office Department would give 
these papers special consideration if such 
a ban was found necessary due to a 
shortage of operational funds, and that 
the question of their role in disseminat- 
ing vital public information would be 
given fullest consideration. 

The text of the American Press ar- 
ticle is as follows: 
THREAT TO Press FREEDOM 

We are still concerned about the recent 
threat of the Postmaster General to call off 
third-claes mail unless he was given the 
funds which he demanded. 

We realize that there is a great deal of 
junk in third-class mail which we could 
get along without. Of course, there are also 
many hundreds of business publications 
mailed third class which are of importance 
to the readers in the trade they cover. 

But we are not as concerned with what is 
included in third-class mail as with the Post- 
master General's assumption that he could 
legally call off any class of mail. For we 
realize that if he thinks he has the power to 
call off third-class mail he must also feel that 
he would have the authority to eliminate 
second-class mail as a means of cutting his 
expenses. In other words, he might, with 
one stroke of the pen, stop the distribution 
of newspapers throughout the United States. 

We have always feared the power of labor 
unions when they take action to stop the 
publication of newspapers. It is a dangerous 
threat to freedom of the press. But a far 
greater danger apparently exists if one man 
in Washington assumes that he, as an indi- 
vidual, can issue an order which could, over- 
night stop the news of the world from reach- 
ing the people of our country. 


K Salute to Pan American World Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues recognize the necessity of 
assisting the Puerto Rican people in ob- 
taining for themselves more than gen- 
eral menial chores, 

Pan American Airways long ago 
pioneered service to San Juan and made 
it possible for a rapid exchange of per- 
sons, knowledge, and culture between the 
mainland and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. Hundreds of thousands 
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People have been flown between San 
Juan and the United States via Pan 
American Airways. In the first 3 months 
of this year alone, Pan American has 
flown more than 1,000 tons of cargo be- 
tween New York and San Juan. 

However, I believe that Pan American’s 

est accomplishment was achieved re- 
cently when this great international air- 
ine commissioned 33 new stewardesses 
at its Miami base. Twenty-three of those 
girls are Puerto Ricans and they will 
Soon be fiying on Pan American Clippers 
to all points of the Pan American system 
to South and Central America and the 
Caribbean. 

Mr, Speaker, I salute Pan American 
World Airways for its conscientious in- 
dustry and making available to its pas- 
S€ngers the service of these 23 Puerto 
Rican girls who, I am sure, will render 
to Pan American a service for which the 
airline can be additionally proud. 


Mrs. Norman F. Patton, of Wilkes-Barre, 
New President of the League of Women 
Voters of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


13 FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
tev I include the following editorial 
r the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 
+1957, on the selection of Mrs. Norman 
- Patton, of Dallas, near Wilkes-Barre, 
W. the new president of the League of 

Omen Voters of Pennsylvania: 
warobably Mrs, Norman F. Patton, Dallas, 
d say that her selection yesterday as 
president of the League of Women Voters of 
Nnsylvania is an honor that has come pri- 
. to the Wilkes-Barre community 
Bratir, than to her. Without question it is 
alert ying to have the presidency of this 
but oe useful organization come our way, 
uate didn't just happen. By the unusual 
1 ot her service to the league, Mrs. 

m has earned the recognition. 
Wilk the past 9 years she has served the 
Ones League of Women Voters as 8 
Por 2 dedicated without stint to its work. 
Pied years she was president, She has occu- 
man Other league offices and has been chair- 
Public. Many of its committees, notably 
i relations. Only recently she com- 
ber several years’ tenure as a board mem- 


Send leadership in league and other com- 
Outs y-minded undertakings soon attracted 
A N us well as local, attention. She has 
Voters member of the League of Women 
Arat vi ot Pennsylvania for the past 6 years, 
at the ce president for the past 2 years and 
Public Same time has served as chairman of 
relations. 
YWCA Was a member of the Wilkes-Barre 
ee trom 1952 through 1955 and was 
ton js at the YWCA 1953-64. Mrs. Pat- 
tee of 3 of the publications commit 
ot direc national YWCA and of the board 
tung. "TS Of the Wyoming Valley united 


S 
as qoet finds time for her musical talent 
ector of Dallas Woman’s Club chorale 
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and director of the General Hospital Nurses 
Glee Club. J 

We salute Mrs. Patton as a worthy head of 
a statewide organization, among the first to 
receive a charter from the national league, 
and an affiliate that has been growing in 
size and in public estimation for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


Are Engineers Throttling Science? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an informative speech made by 
S. S. Podnos, Director, Office of Ordnance 
and Transport Equipment of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense— 
Research and Engineering—entitled “Are 
Engineers Throttling Science?” stating 
the reasoning behind the consolidation 
of two Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
into one office, and made on March 25, 
1957, before the District of Columbia 
Society of Professional Engineers: 

ARE ENGINEERS THROTTLING SCIENCE? 


It is a privilege to meet with you this eve- 
ning, and to answer an accusation made of 
late against the American engineer. 

I hesitated to accept the topic “Are Engi- 
neers Throttling Science?” when first sug- 
gested by the program chairman of this 
society. This is the type of subject that 
people write about and talk about without 
really conveying what is meant and what 
they mean. The topic is vague. And the 
resulting battle of words and their meaning 
only serves to further confuse the public, 
the very recipient we are all seeking to in- 
form correctly. 

But the very vagueness of the topic was 
a challenge to me. I felt that anything I 
could do toward its clarification would ren- 
der a service by resulting in better under- 
standing. And for this reason, I accepted. 

Many of us are inclined to accept what 
we read or hear without question. Most of 
us are too busy or don’t have enough patience 
to analyze and think through. As a result 
we often forget what things are based upon. 
We remember how to multiply long after 
we have forgotten that multiplication is 
based on addition. With this in mind, I will 
dissect the subject, piece by piece. 

The boundaries of science are without 
limit. Basically, science has to do with those 
things you cannot touch, those things hay- 
ing to do with nature, and those things 
having to do with life. These are called 
the abstract sciences, such as mathematics, 
the natural sciences; such as physics and the 
human sciences; such as sociology. Science 
is almost all things to all men. One might 
also add that science is based upon common- 
sense. 

But it should be noted that engineering 
is a part of science. In fact, the problems 
of science at the human level have been 
called engineering ones. They have been 
labeled physical engineering, biological en- 
gineering, and human engineering. These 
are also called the applied sciences. In rec- 
ognition of these, groups devoted to science, 
such as the National Academy of Sciences, 
and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, of which I am a mem- 
ber, have engineering sections. It is ob- 
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vious that engineers have no cause to throt- 
tle engineering. 

We all know that one who works in science 
ts a scientist. It is not well known that the 
term “scientist” includes the engineer. It 
may be of interest that in the British Isles 
today all professional engineers are scientists. 
However, in this country there is an increas- 
ing tendency, by use, to disassociate the terms 
“scientist” and “engineer,” perhaps because 
of our nonprofessional use of the latter term 
for tradesmen that attend boilers, locomo- 
tives, and the like. This has been accom- 
panied by a growing tendency to associate the 
term “scientist” exclusively with the non- 
engineers in research: As such the research 
scientist does scientific research. From the 
foregoing it would appear that the topic of 
this discussion should have been: Are engi- 
neers throttling scientific research? 

Now let us consider engineers. Whereas 
science is a type of activity, engineers are 
people. As people they are free to pursue any 
course of activity, and they do. I'll venture 
that there are more engineers engaged in sci- 
entific research in this country than the 
members of any other single profession. 
Their educational background has trained 
them to have the same vision and imagina- 
tion, so necessary for this activity, as pos- 
sessed by all other scientists. Many engineers 
are engaged in the design and development of 
items for use. Others are engaged in sales 
management, motion studies, testing, con- 
struction, and a host of other activities. An 
appreciably lesser number are engaged in 
production engineering and production—the 
“nuts and bolts” activity also so necessary to 
our way of life. However, to imply that all 
engineers are “nuts and bolts” people, as has 
been done recently by those that seek to mass 
inform the public, is an insult to the engi- 
neering profession. 

Iam a good example of what I am talking 
about. I hold a degree in science. As a grad- 
uate I instructed two college laboratories in 
a senior physical science course, and simulta- 
neously performed work in basic or pure re- 
search. Within my experiences I have also 
spent many years in engineering development, 
production, and maintenance working 
with the automotive, metals, and ordnance 
industries. In the position prior to the one I 
now hold I received recognition for achieve- 
ments in applied research. And I am a li- 
censed professional engineer in the District 
of Columbia, 


Engineering, on the other hand, while it 
is a profession and a system of training, is 
also a type of activity. As a system of train- 
ing, and as a profession which participates in 
research as a normal course, it can have no 
cause to throttle scientific research. How- 
ever, as an activity it is one of the links in 
the sytsematic chain of events from basic 
research to production. This could be the 
only possible conflict with scientific research. 
It will, therefore, serve to clarify the topic 
of this discussion by changing it to Is Engi- 
neering Throttling Scientific Research? 

This question has been given considerable 
publicity as recently as this month, due to 
the consolidation at the staff level of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, of the 2 
positions of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development, and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Engineering, into the 
1 position of Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Engineering. There 
has been serious misunderstanding about the 
reasons back of this change and some erro- 
neous accounts have appeared in the press. 
However, an explanation of these reasons will 
serve as an answer to the question “Is engi- 
neering throttling scientific research?” 

In the reorganization of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense in 1953, 2 separate 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense were estab- 
lished 1 for research and development ac- 
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tivities and 1 for engineering activities. The 
main purpose in establishing 2 offices 
was to provide effectively for adequate atten- 
tion to both scientific research and engineer- 
ing. Since I have been with the Engineering 
Office almost from its inception, my observa- 
tions are based upon personal experience. 

Almost immediately the question arose 
about the specific activities that were the 
responsibility of each office. To define these 
responsibilities, fruitless discussions ensued 
as to what was research and what was de- 
velopment, and how each fit into the transi- 
tion of materiel from exploratory work to 
production, I will discuss these two briefly 
to give you a better picture of the situation. 

Research consists of two phases, basic re- 
search and applied research. The latter is 
also called exploratory development. Basic 
research reveals new knowledge. Applied re- 
search or exploratory development shows how 
this new knowledge can be applied to attain 
desired devices. As such in applied research 
we demonstrate the feasibility of a new prin- 
ciple, idea, or device. This is accomplished 
by paper studies, experimental models where 
the art is not well defined, and the like. 

Engineering, on the other hand, is to 
evolve an item for use, and consists of three 
phases: the development of the design, the 
development of the prototype, and the devel- 
opment of manufacturing-type tooling and 
processes based upon the item to be pro- 
duced. This last phase also includes the 
manufacture of a pilot lot of the item for 
operational or user tests and approval by the 
user. While not pertinent to this discussion, 
it is of interest that production of an item 
for inventory and use in the ideal case is 
conducted after approval of the item by the 
user based upon operational tests. When we 
ask whether an item is well engineered, we 
want to know whether it is satisfactorily de- 
veloped up to the point of production. 

Development is a two-horned animal, The 
first horn is that of exploratory development 
or applied research. The second horn is en- 
gineering or, as it usually is called, engineer- 
ing development. It is important to note 
that applied research is concerned with what 
can be done, while engineering development 
is concerned with what will be done, 

In between applied research and engi- 
neering we have a management phase which 
includes the analysis of what came before 
and a plan of activity for that which follows. 
‘This is the normal point to weed out and se- 
lect materiel, for this is the point past which 
large expenditures are necessary. It is not 
overly expensive to have multiple approaches 
in applied research. In fact, in terms of 
payoff it can be very worth while. In en- 
gineering development, however, costs rise 
rapidly because hardware is being built for 
the many tests required, It is therefore of 
great importance to narrow down the field in 
this in-between phase, or if not possible at 
this point, before the engineering phase has 
gone very far. The prime objective of the 
research and development program is to 
achieve a highly effective research and de- 
velopment output within the limits of avail- 
able resources including funds and qualified 
manpower. In view of the ever-growing 
complexity and cost of new weapons and 
equipments, the temptation to carry numer- 
ous weapon systems or components thereof 
through the entire development cycle must 
be avoided to accomplish this prime ob- 
jective. Attainment of this prime objective 
requires a high degree of management ef- 
fectiveness in applying restraint and se- 
lectivity. 

Let us go back to the two horns of the de- 
velopment animal. When the two horns are 
not properly identified and clearly separated, 
we often neglect the management phase in 
between. This results in a strong tendency 
for the multiple approaches of applied re- 
search to carry on as multiple projects in en- 
gineering development and then as multi- 
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ple items in production for inventory and 
use. This tendency must be curbed. 

You have noted that research and develop- 
ment covers the same territory as research 
and engineering, and that development is 
both a research activity and an engineering 
activity. With respect to the two former 
Defense offices—Research and Development, 
and Engineering—the organization prior to 
1953 gave to the Research and Development 
office responsibilities for basic research, ex- 
ploratory development (or applied research), 
and engineering development, What is more, 
the larger part of its effort was devoted to 
engineering development. If after 1953 the 
Research and Development office had concen- 
trated its effort upon basic research and 
exploratory development, both of which con- 
stitute the research area, there would have 
been no conflict. As a result of the situation 
after 1953 both offices were concentrating 
upon engineering, and the research area was 
given less attention than its importance war- 
ranted. Further, due to the duplication of 
activity of both offices, the selectivity which 
was to be accomplished after research, was 
accomplished with difficulty if at all. 


The position of research in this situation” 


was that of the young aspirant for congres- 
sional office, campaigning for nomination 
against the incumbent. His campaign was 
going poorly, and he was puzzled. Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded to question a politically 
wise friend of his, as to what was wrong. 
His friend replied, “Young man, the answer 
is simple. You are talking about your op- 
ponent. He is talking about himself, No- 
body is talking about you.” 

Because of continued albeit unknowledg- 
able agitation, and the fruitless discussion 
already mentioned, as to what was research 
and what was development, the Hoover Com- 
mission in 1955 recommended that the two 
offices be consolidated. Secretary Wilson did 
not accept this apparently simple solution at 
that time because there was no assurance, 
under the then existing conditions, that the 
original goal of adequate attention to both 
scientific research and engineering would 
have been realized. Now, however, with more 
experience in back of us, we have been able 
to carry out the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations for one consolidated office. With 
an effectual internal organizational structure 
and experienced personnel, we now have the 
basis that should assure the realization of 
effective attention to basic and applied re- 
search as well as to engineering development. 

However, we do feel that the current rate 
of technological advance has brought about 
an increasing closeness between basic re- 
search and engineering application. For this 
reason research activity and engineering 
activity should be a correlative endeavor. 
Engineering people should participate in 
the latter stages of research to the extent 
of acquainting themselves with what is com- 
ing along. By the same token it is even 
more important that reseach people partici- 
pate in the preliminary stages of engineer- 
ing, for they are the source of knowledge 
so necessary to application for use. 

What I am saying is that the team ap- 
proach is not only beneficial, but is becom- 
ing a necessity. But it is important to de- 
fine who is the captain of the team. When 
conducting basic and applied research he 
should obviously be a research person. When 
conducting engineering it is reasonable that 
he should be an engineering person, Engi- 
neering here is a type of activity. I have 
no intent to imply that a graduate engi- 
neer is the only type of person who can cap- 
tain this branch of engineering activity. 

It is also of importance that the research 
person not overindulge in engineering de- 
velopment, for his time is too valuable in 
research, For of the two, research and engi- 
neering, research is more difficult. In re- 
search one deals with ideas while in engi- 
neering he deals with things. Too many 
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of us tend to regard the process of thought 
as nonproductive. Unfortunately this asso- 
ciation has become so ingrained that too 
many of our research scientists are doing 
engineering development. This is human 
nature. Why do the difficult when you can 
do something easier? And it is for this 
reason that when a research scientist is 
given both an idea and a thing to work 
upon, he invariably emphasizes the thing 
and research suffers. This detrimental prac- 
tice must be stopped so that the scientist 
can concentrate upon the research that is 
his true pursuit. 

Three of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments during World War II were in the 
fields of electronics and nucleonics; radar, 
the proximity fuze; and the atom bomb. 
The scientific research for all three was of 
foreign origin. We in America have not 
emphasized scientific research, including 
basic research, as much as we should have. 
We have been inclined in the past to put 
our chips on engineering, and in so doing 
have built an industrial empire without 
equal. But to keep pace, engineering needs 
research. We have just about drained the 
available reservoir of basic scientific knowl- 
edge that has not been applied. Scientific 
research must be increasingly encouraged 
until our way of life is as dependent upon 
it as it is upon engineering. We in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Engineering are dedicated 
to the overriding importance of both basic 
and applied research as a means for main- 
taining and enhancing our position of tech- 
nological superiority, 

The research area must be emphasized for 
another reason—to enhance our long-range 
planning. When it is not emphasized, there 
is a tendency to base long-range planning 
upon current developments, This is erro- 
neous practice, for it results in current plan- 
ning rather than long-range planning. 
Long-range planning must be based upon 
research to make it effective. 

Much criticism has been heard about the 
type of person thought necessary to head 
the consolidated Research and Engineering 
Office. Be assured that it is not of impor- 
tance whether the head be a physicist oF 
an engineer. What is important, is that 
he should have executive ability, have & 
good understanding of both research and 
engineering, be a good administrator, and 
have vision. 

Other criticism of this consolidation of 
Offices has cited the “strangulation of the 
research and development program ca 
by a constant level budget concept.” Here 
is a case where those that are criticizing 
are looking at apples and talking about 
oranges. True, the research and develop- 
ment money appropriation has not fluc- 
tuated appreciably. However, whereas the 
research and development appropriation 
originally paid for the research and devel- 
opment program, within the last few years 
there has been an increasing amount of 
procurement money used for this same pro- 
gram. For example, in this fiscal year ap- 
proximately $514 billion is going toward the 
research and development program. Of this 
approximately, $114 billion is research and 
development money. For the next fiscal 
year it is estimated that a total of $6 billion 
will go to the research and development 
program. This amount is more than ha 
of the total moneys spent for research and 
development in this country by both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental sources. 
This is a far cry from strangulation. 

It is only within the last year that we 
have known the total moneys going into 
the research and development program: 
This determination was made at the request 
of the engineering office to assure ourselves 
that sufficient funds were being devoted 5 
the research and development program. An 
now as a consolidated research and engineer“ 
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ing office we intend to find out much of the 
research and development money appropria- 
tion will go to research, to assure Ourselves 
that sufficient funds are being devoted to 
this area. Current practice is to talk of re- 
search and quote research and development 
data. This practice is misleading. 

The unfortunate misunderstanding that 
has persisted in some scientific circles and 
in the press is that the overall problem and 
our internal organizational solution in some 
way involves a “battle between scientists and 
engineers,“ or in clear terminology, between 
Scientific research people and engineering 
People, and that the organizational change 
is a victory of some kind by one group over 
the other. Nothing could be further from 
the facts. It should be evident from my 
discussion that the consolidation was made 
to increase, and not to diminish, emphasis 
On research, Those people that are serving 
as the source of criticism the press says they 
are many, although I doubt this—let those 
People stand up and be counted. I say they 
are not properly informed, and until they 
are the dissential effects caused by their 
criticism is a detriment to the job which 
We are trying to do. Let us cease the argu- 
ment and devote our efforts to more con- 
Structive tasks. 

For scientific research is to engineering 
What motherhood is to the child. As the 
mother gives life to the child, so does scien- 
tific research give life to engineering. If 
engineering were to throttle scientific re- 
Search, it would only serve to throttle itself. 
There can be no victory, nor exalting, of one 
Over the other. Both are equally necessary. 
To the question, “Is engineering throttling 
8 research?“ the answer must be 

0.0 

Our technical capabilities and our accom- 
Plishments have increased tremendously in 
the present generation. Our technological 
advances are proceeding at an ever-increas- 
ing rate over growing horizons. To main- 
tain the national security and to promote 

national welfare, scientific research and 
engineering must walk hand-in-hand into 
the future. 


Automobile Safety Belts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of the members of the Special Sub- 
Committee on Traffic Safety—including 
Myself, as chairman—have had safety 
seat belts installed in our respective 
family automobiles. We did this be- 
Cause we are convinced that these de- 
Vices, properly installed and well con- 
Structed, have a definite positive effect 
on the reduction of injury to persons in- 
moved in automobile accidents. This 
act was proved to our satisfaction by 

imony given by Cornell University 

Stucke following an exhaustive research 
udy on the value of seat belts. 

N Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

ubmit the following editorial on this 

Subject which appeared in the Mont- 


1887.5 (Ala.) Advertiser on May 22, 


i SAVED BY THE BELT 
eme traffic experts have questioned the 
€ctiveness of safety belts in preventing 
and serious injuries in auto accidents, 
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One criticism, for instance, was that the 
belt will not prevent your head from smash- 
ing against the dashboard. Other types of 
accidents were cited in which the safety belt 
would do little, if any, good. 

Now the Cornell University committee on 
transportation safety research has sub- 
mitted its rebuttal to these contentions, 


From a study of 5,000 accident case his- 


tories, the committee concluded that good 
safety belts, properly designed, installed, 
and used, will increase a car occupant’s 
chances of escaping injury in an accident 
by nearly 60 percent. 

The conclusion was reached after a com- 
parison of 162 accidents involving the same 
model cars, in the same circumstances, with 
the same number of passengers. In one car 
the occupants wore seat belts; in the other 
they did not. 

Some safety belts are worthless, either be- 
cause of inadequate fastening or poor de- 
sign. But good ones, worn properly, tip the 
odds in your favor that you will survive a 
crash. 

In a high-speed, head-on crash, it is un- 
likely that even a safety belt will prevent 
serious injury or death. But in this con- 
nection it should be remembered that in the 
National Safety Council’s study of 685,000 
accidents in 1 recent year, 87 percent oc- 
curred at 40 miles per hour or less. In these 
crashes, good safety belts can be of immense 
value. 

Better still, of course, is to avoid the crash, 


Address by Guy L. Smith, to Sneedville 
High School Graduating Class, May 14, 
1957 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Guy Lincoln Smith, editor of the 


-Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., de- 


livered an address to the graduating 
class of Hancock County High School, 
Sneedville, Tenn., which should be an 
inspiration to all young people, as I am 
sure it was to the graduates at this fine 
school, and for this reason I am in- 
serting it in the Record, under permis- 
sion, so that it might be more widely 
available. I consider Mr. Smith one of 
the soundest and more able of the edi- 
torial writers in the country, “and, in- 
cidentally, he is chairman of the Re- 
publican Party in Tennessee, where he 
has rendered an effective public serv- 
ice: 

There are certain conventions employed 
in addressing graduating classes or members 
of graduation classes which no speaker 
would dare to ignore. 

One of these requires that the members 
of the class be tendered sincere congratula- 
tions upon their achievement, upon obtain- 
ing the coveted sheepskin which testifies to 
the scholastic adequacy of the bearer and 
commends him to the favorable attention of 
scholars everywhere. 

Graduating seniors, I congratulate you 
and salute you. You may well be proud of 
yourselves as we are proud of you. 

A second convention calls for your speak- 
er to point out that the graduation cere- 
monies are really but a milestone along the 
way of every one of you. The day after 
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graduation, you enter upon those respon- 
sibilities which we call real life, as dif- 
ferentiated from the cloistered years you 
have spent within the halls of your alma 
mater. I attest the truth of this time-tested 
theory. = 

A third convention requires that he who 
addresses a graduating group shall point out 
that, even though the responsibilities 
change in their character-after the graduate 
is through his formal education, the eternal 
verities lose neither their shape, their char- 
acter, nor their changeless value. Truth, 
honor, loyalty, honesty, industry, and vi- 
sion—these retain the priceless quality after 
graduation that they possessed before the 
memorable event. This conviction, the 
Speaker before such a group as this, needs 
not belabor or emphasize because all history 
testifies to its truth. He who builds his 
adult life upon the foundation of these 
eternal principles is not only guaranteed 
success in this life, by the most sacred 
promises we know, a life in the hereafter. 
As your speaker, I affirm my most solemn 
belief that these things are so. 

Having thus disposed of the most com- 
pelling of the conventions of such an oc- 
casion as this, I want to talk to you briefly, 
now that you are becoming full-fledged citi- 
zens of this great Republic, about you and 
your Government. 

When I was invited to come here it was 
impressed upon me that there could be noth- 
ing political or partisan about what I had to 
say. For a man who has been in politics for 
almost 4 decades, and in the newspaper busi- 
ness for an equal period of time, it is diffi- 
cult to either speak or write without taking a 
position on one or another side of the mat- 
ter discussed. The task would have been 
simple, if I were in position to join the 
preachers in simply standing against sin, but 
after all, that is a big subject and one which 
would scarcely be appropriate to this oc- 
casion. 

I have, then, after extended pondering of 
my problem, determined to make a nonpolit- 
ical political address, for reasons which I will 
undertake to justify as I go along. In the few 
minutes allotted to me, I want to talk to 
you about government, and about politics— 
mind you, not Republican and not Demo- 
crat—but simply politics, as the science by 
means of which all governments, big and 
little, are carried on throughout the world. 

I have chosen this subject because it seems 
to me, in the kind of world we live in today, 
there is no other which should have, whether 


it does or not, such universal interest, and 


particularly for you young people who are 
now graduating not only from high school, 
but graduating soon into full citizenship 
in your own country. 

There were times in the past history of 
mankind when the problems of all govern- 
ment were extremely simple, when the citi- 
zen of any government no more of it 
than the protection of life and property. 
That was a long time ago. 

As the centuries have rolled around, goy- 
ernments have materially changed. Leaving 
their simple character of early days, they 
have constantly become more and more com- 
plicated organizations as they have under- 
taken to perform added services and to make 
greater requirements of the individual citi- 
zens for whom, in theory, they exist to serve. 

Thus it comes about that government at 
some level has its hands upon all of us from 
the moment we are born until in the last rites 
our mortal remains are whisked off to the 
cemetery. 

This being undeniably so, I have chosen 
to talk to you tonight on the subject of 
What Should Be the Citizen’s Attitude To- 
ward Government? The subject seems to be 
appropriate to the occasion because there is 
not a graduate of this class who has not al- 
ready been touched, or had his life course 
changed by government, and there is no new 
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citizen who has any choice but to live with 
government for the remainder of his days. 

A corollary question must necessarily be 
“What shall the attitude of the citizen be 
toward politics?” 

Let us address ourselves briefly to the cor- 
ollary before we consider the main issue. If 
the influence of government is as all per- 
vasive in our lives as I have said it to be, 
then there can be little hesitation upon the 
part of any citizen, man or woman, about the 
necessity for his or her active participation 
in politics, as the science of forming and op- 
erating governments. In a word, it behooves 
every citizen to be an active politician. 

Every so often I run into some citizen, 
otherwise highly intelligent, who say some- 
thing like this: Don't talk to me about tak- 
ing a hand in politics. It’s dirty, and wicked, 
and degrading in every way—all I want is to 
keep clear of it. Let somebody else get into 
it and get their hands soiled; it’s not for me.” 

Any American citizen who does not recog- 
nize his or her concern with, and responsi- 
bility for participation in, politics needs to 
have his or her head examined. How can any 
of us be indifferent to something—govern- 
ment—which reaches out its hands to control 
almost every phase of our lives? Rejection 
by the citizen of his responsibility to take a 
hand in politics is as senseless and stupid as 
it would be to stand out in the rain, with 
umbrella in hand, refusing to raise it, or to 
stand by a burning building with hose in 
hand, refusing to put out a blazing fire. 

So I say to you young people who are 
graduating now or soon into full citizenship 
in your country that it is not only your civic 
responsibility, but actually a matter of your 
own protection that you take a hand in 
politics as a means of having a part, through 
elected officials, in the kind of government 
under which you live. 

, So much for the corollary. Now for the 
main premise: What should be the citizen’s 
attitude toward government?” 

In this discussion I am moved by a sin- 
cere respect for your achievement in vaulting 
this initial hurdle in your lives and also by a 
keen sense of responsibility as one who, by 
reason of years, has had an opportunity to 
better appraise the hazards in the relation- 
ship between the citizen and his govern- 
ment, I should also add that I am moved 
by the same love of this, your and my coun- 
try, that is shared by all of us who are worthy 
of the name of Americans. 

I should begin by reminding you that this 
United States of America which you hold in 
your hands—figuratively now, but with the 
rest of your generation literally a few years 
from now—is a very young thing. 

Many of us, most of us, have in our con- 
sciousness a natural conviction that this 
country of ours and this Government of ours 
are timeless and unchangeable in their 
character. “Ages may come, and ages may 
go,“ we say to ourselves, “But this country 
of ours is immortal.” Don't we see it re- 
ferred to in the papers every day as the 
most powerful nation, not just on the globe 
right now, but in all the annals of history? 

Why of course we do. Every one of us 
who loves his country prays God that this be 
80. Yet history tells that this country of 
ours, this Government of ours, unique among 
all the governmental experiments of man- 
kind, is only a century and three quarters 
old. It is scarcely as old as the life span of 
3 men who live out their Biblical 3 score 
and 10 years, 

Seventy-five years ago Abraham Lincoln, 
standing on the site of one of the great 
battles of the Civil War, said this: 

“Four score and seven years ago our Fath- 
ers brough forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, 

“Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that nation or any nation 
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so conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure.” 

So the thought I should like to fix in your 
minds so firmly that you will carry it to your 
graves is that this “testing” Abraham Lin- 
coln was talking about in 1863 is still going 
on today.. The truth of it is that the 
stresses and strains against it today, while 
they do not spring from the use of swords, 
guns, and cannon as they did in Lincoln's 
time, are greater now than they were then. 

Now if we feel that our heritage of a kind 
of government is unique among all the kinds 
of government conceived by the mind of 
man, let’s examine it briefly for two things. 
Let us determine, first, what it is about our 
kind of government that makes it precious, 
and, second, what should be the attitude of 
the citizen if he is to do his duty in its pres- 
ervation, so that he may hand it along to his 
children and his children's children as a 
priceless treasure? 

First, what is it about our kind of govern- 
ment that places it above all others? 

It’s very simple. Those wise men who 
drafted our Constitution, who established 
the pattern of our future with that docu- 
ment and with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, did not fashion a government for the 
faceless and fraudulent “common man” who 
was mocked and regimented for 2Q years by 
those who sought to change the character 
of our Government. 

No; our priceless form of government was 
fashioned in all its ingenious complexity, 
for Just one thing—to preserve to the very 
fullest extent possible the freedom of each 
individual citizen. This was the goal; this 
was the thing those brave and thoughtful 
men had in their minds, that every man or 
woman should be free, in every respect, to 
the fullest extent compatible with the ne- 
cessity for living in a society of other human 
beings, That was the goal these forefathers 
of our set up; that was the purpose of their 
documentary handiwork; that was the her- 
itage which they handed down to us. 7 

Now if we are, as citizens, to preserve this 
freedom, what is the prudent attitude for 
us to assume? How will we best serve our- 
selves and serve our fellows in the years 
just ahead? How shall we best stay free? 

What I am going to say may shock you. 
I hope that it does, at least enough for you 
to remember it, for it can be truthfully said 
that the attitude I am going to recommend 
to you is precisely the attitude toward gov- 
ernment which the Founding Fathers had. 
Because their attitude was what it was, we 


have a government whose ultimate, final 


goal, is not the kind of democracy which is 
measured by a universal median of pover- 
ty, but freedom to do, to think, and to be- 
lieve, each as he sees fit. 

Now for what may be for your a disturb- 
ing statement. It is this: 

Our Pounding Fathers drafted both our 
fundamental documents, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution in fear 
of government. They drafted those docu- 
ments with the inner consciousness that all 
kinds of government, even what we call 
good government, is hostile to the freedom 
of the individual and predatory where the 
individual's liberty is concerned. 

Why do I make this kind of statement? 
you ask. Why.“ you say, “any government 
is supposed to be the servant of the people. 
It’s suppossed to be helpful and good.” 

Well, the Founding Fathers didn't share 
your sweet confidence, even in a government 
they were in the process of creating. 

I'll make it clear by history that they 
fashioned our government, even though it 
marks the high point of the thinking of all 
time in this field, in very real fear of the 
thing they were creating. 

You recall from your history that the Con- 
stitution was first drawn and submitted to 
the States for their ratification. That went 
through all right and the United States of 
America was in being. 
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But then the wise men of that time got 
to studying this document, whose complex 
system of checks and balances the Consti- 
tution’s drafters believed to provide a maxi- 
mum of freedom for the citizens. The more 
they studied, the more they felt that, after 
all, they had given this central government 
too much power, so then came what we 
now call the Bill of Rights, a list of 10, 
amendments which were adopted subse- 
quent to ratification of the Constitution. 
Sometime, when you feel the urge to ap- 
praise your citizenship, read those amend- 
ments. See if, as I have said before, they 
did not spring from a very proper and lively 
fear of government, even of a kind of gov- 
ernment drafted by noble, patriotic men. 
See if those amendments do not spell out 
that fear in plain terms of things the gov- 
ernment shall not have the right to do to 
the individual. The right to worship, the 
right to assemble, the right to petition, the 
right to defy unlawful search, all of these 
things spell out just one thing—fear of gov- 
ernment, and that is one part of the heritage 
passed down to us. 

If this is a proper attitude for the young 
citizen to assume toward his government, 
one of fear, what is to be the basis upon 
which he is to measure every act of govern- 
ment? The answer is simple: Does the act, 
in its final effects, threaten the individual’s 
liberty? 

Commonsense teaches us that at least in 
its present stage of development, the citizen 
need not be fearful that his liberties will 
be seized by frontal assault, by armed force, 
for exambple. No, there is no danger there. 

The real danger is that we will be seduced 
by indirection, that we will be misled by 
objectives with pretty names“ security“ is 
one of them—with a concealed price tag in 
terms of our individual freedom. 

The best example I can provide of the sly 
and subtle attack under which our freedom 
stands right now is that of taxation. The 
purposes for which all governments levy taxes 
are dressed in alluring colors, given appeal- 
ing names. Military security, health, con- 
servtaion, all such things n to a cer- 
tain degree, are held up before us as the 
objectives of taxation. In recent years there 
has been a steady trend of having the gov- 
ernment do more and more things for the 
people, a constant process of having the gov- 
ernment assume the responsibilities which 
the individual formerly fulfilled for himself. 

As a prime example of the kind of thing 
all of us have to fear from government, keep 
in mind that no matter what any consti- 
tution guarantees, none of the other free- 
doms of the individual can long exist with- 
out economic freedom. The individual is 
enslaved even in a country such as ours to 
the extent government is able to reach into 
his pocket and take his earnings, no matter 
how pretty the purpose sounds for which they 
are taken. When, and if, a big enough per- 
cen is taken by government, then, as 
is the case in the Socialist and and Commu- 
nist countries today, the people belong to 
the government, rather than the government 
to the people. 

I could do this group of young citizens 
no greater service tonight than arouse them 
to a vigorous suspicion of all the acts and 
motives of government no matter who is in 
office or what party is in power. 

In closing, let me emphasize once more 
that it is only through such lively suspicion, 
inducing constant vigilance, that the free 
institutions which our young men and wom- 
en are inheriting, can be preserved. 

You remember as Benjamin Franklin came 
from the meeting at which the Constitution 
was adopted, some woman in the crowd 
cried out: 

“What have you given us?” - 

Trona. mre: Ups ot tals wise saan eee, 
reply: 

“A republic, madam, if you can keep it.“ 
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My prayer for you, and for your children’s 
children, is that you will have the intelli- 
gence and the tenacity—and the fear—to 

p it. 


Dollar Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of Monday, 
May 20, 1957: 

Your Money's WortH: DOLLAR DIPLOMACY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Never has America’s dollar diplomacy been 
on so vast a secgle. 

Any of us t understandably be getting 
the impression that our entire foreign-aid 
Program is being stymied while President 
Eisenhower and Congress battle over the 
budget and squabble particularly over his 
request for $3.8 billion to cover next year’s 
foreign assistance. 

But quite the contrary. Economic diplo- 
macy is being pushed harder than ever at 
every level—on the purely governmental 
level, the quasi-government level, the private 

cial level. 

Actually we are giving and lending tens of 
Millions of dollars every week through vari- 
dus agencies. 

STARTLING LIST 


In glancing through the current issue of 
the privately circulated Pick’s World Cur- 
Tency Report I found a report on our financial 
Activities abroad during just last month. 

Even an expert may be startled by the 
following summary of our dollar diplomacy 
in April alone. 

Argentina received a $75 million credit 
from the International Monetary Fund, re- 
Payable in 3 to 5 years, 

Austria made an arrangement to get Amer- 
ican surplus commodities worth $24.7 million. 

Proceeds will be inyested in Austria and 
Used to aid Hungarian refugees. > 
Belgium drew $50 million from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 
signed a $2.7 million 514 percent 8- 
year loan deal with the Eximport Bank to 
recondition 12 cargo ships bought in 1956. 
's three big corporations—Alumi- 
num Company of Canada, Bell Telephone of 
and Quebec Natural Gas—either sold 
or arranged to sell $193 million of securities 
in our markets, | 
CHILE, COLOMBIA 


Chile extended her $35 million interna- 
tional monetary fund arrangement for 1 year. 
Colombia issued 4 percent Banco de la 
ublica notes, up to an amount of $70 
Million, to United States banks and export- 
Ts in settlement of commercial claims. 
France drew another $60 million from the 
monetary fund and set up negotiations for 
a $140 million Eximport Bank loan for the 
Purchase of 21 jet aircrafts. 
1 donesia worked out an arrangement 
ir th the United States under which she gets 
x $15 million 40-year development loan and 
3 of $77 million in the future. 
or thin Was authorized to obtain $9,100,000 
hited States wheat with yen. 
ag eden accepted a new $10 million grant in 
shes 72 . States for economic de- 
nt an 
stability. the maintenance of political 
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AID FOR POLAND 


Poland agreed to accept $95 million in 
United States aid, with $80 million for sur- 
plus wheat and cotton and $15 million for 
mining machinery. 

United Kingdom signed a plan with the 
United States under which she is permitted 
to postpone future annual payments on her 
83.700, 000 American loan a specified number 
of times until the year 2000. 

The World Bank raised another $100 mil- 
lion through a sale of 4½ percent bonds to 
United States investors and created a new 
Far East department within the bank. 

And so it went in April, so it is going in 
May and so it will continue to be. What 
Congress is debating is only one small part of 
our dollar diplomacy. It is a crucial part 
but the significant point is that it is a part, 
not the whole. 


Congress and Automobile Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


r OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thoughtful editorial appearing in the 
Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal recently 
dealt with a subject in which I am vitally 
interested, that of automobile and traffic 
safety. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit this editorial: 

QUESTIONABLE FACTOR 

Fourth District Congressman KENNETH 
Roserts spoke for a great many Americans 
when he warned auto manufacturers to speed 
their pace in producing safer cars. 

As chairman of a House Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety, Congressman ROBERTS said in 
an exclusive interview with the North Ameri- 
can Newpaper Alliance that unless horse- 


power is subordinated to safety, Congress will 


be asked to spell out minimum standards. 

“Too many advertisements still play up 
tremendous horsepower, or faster pickup, or 
ability to outrace other cars on the highway,” 
he said. “Some of the manufacturers show 
interest In development of cars that will be 
safer than previous models, but others give 
this very little priority. 

“With nearly all motor vehicles moving 
across State lines, there is no doubt but that 
automobile safety is within Congress’ juris- 
diction,” ROBERTS said. 

“Safety regulations have been set for rall- 
road equipment and for airplanes and for 
commercial interstate motor trucking,” Ros- 
ERTS said. “We may have to do it for auto- 
mobiles.” 

He noted that the minimum-safety stand- 
ards approach has been applied successfully 
to the household refrigerator industry. The 
Commerce Department recently ordered that 
new household refrigerators be equipped with 
door devices that would give a child trapped 
inside a chance to get out. This action is the 
result of a bill sponsored successfully by 
Roserts and enacted last year. It was held 
up a full year to give manufacturers oppor- 
tunity to move voluntarily. Most of them 
did, but not all. 

“This refrigeration bill has set a pattern,” 
said ROBERTS, it has shown how the Congress 
can stimulate progress in protecting the 
public. 

“No one thinks that all automobile acci- 
dent deaths or injuries can be prevented, but 
the number certainly can be cut down. 
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American engineering genius really hasn't 
been turned loose on the business of turn- 
ing out cars that are more nearly accident- 
proof.” ’ 

Congressman Roserts undoubtedly is on 
sound ground in taking this position as chair- 
man of the Co group on traffic safety, 
and there is no question but that he has the 
support of most automobile buyers in calling 
for safety before horsepower. 

Horsepower to many mortorists is a ques-_ 
tionable factor, but safety is a thing to be 
desired by everybody. 


Representative Powell Calls for a Third 
Force in American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from a speech given by me on the oc- 


` casion of the prayer pilgrimage for free- 


dom, at the Lincoln Memorial, Washing- 

ton, D. C., on Friday, May 17, 1957, at 

12 noon: 

REPRESENTATIVE POWELL CALLS FoR EsTABLISH- 
MENT OF 4 THIRD FORCE IN AMERICAN 
Lire 
We meet here today in front of the Lincoln 

Memorial because we are getting more from 

a dead Republican than we are getting from 

live Democrats and live Republicans. 

We must face the basic dishonesty and in- 
creasing hypocrisy of our two political 
parties. Only the politically free Supreme 
Court views the American scene against a 
background of morality and uncompromis- 
ing legality and acts accordingly. 

In the north and south amongst Republi- 
cans and Democrats we find a studied con- 
tempt of the law of the land—the Supreme 
Court decisions. Even the proponents of 
civil rights legislation have made deals be- 
hind the scenes to emasculate the present bill 
or see that it is passed only in one House. 
As for the executive branch, it refuses to 
exercise the massive majesty and prestige of 
its office as it should. 

I begged the Democratic Party directly 
through the national chairman, Paul Butler, 
to speak out during its national meeting 
May 5. They absolutely refused to say one 
word concerning the bombings, outrages, 
persecutions, and present civil rights legisla- 
tion now being considered by a Democratic- 
controlled Congress. 

Therefore, it is mandatory that we estab- 
lish a third force. A force that will be non- 

, but political; nonracial, but for the 
time being led by our Negro clergy who have 
given the greatest spiritual witness of any 
group in this century; nondenominational, 
inviting men of all faiths to follow. It must 
be housed only in the churches, led only by 
the clergy, powered through prayer with the 
masses acting in unity. 

The NAACP is now being driven under- 
ground. The technique of the South is to 
outlaw the NAACP for the sole purpose of 
preventing it from presenting cases in local 
and State courts. This will be an insur- 
mountable roadblock to prevent the NAACP 
from reaching the Supreme Court. We can 
through this third force raise funds and 
channel those funds to the NAACP to con- 
tinue its monumental work and where they 
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are blocked, present cases ourselves using 
the same NAACP lawyers. 

We shall use as our techniques—based 
solely on passive resistance nationally and 
locally wherever the situation calls for such 
action—work stoppages, economic boycotts, 
mass demonstrations, sitdown strikes, slow- 
downs, picket lines, and above all, political 
unity irrespective of party, for and against 
individual candidates. Through these tech- 
niques we can turn the tide from hypocrisy 
to honesty; from flaunting the law to re- 
spect for the law. We will welcome and we 
will aid openly or through the underground 
those white church groups, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, who are on our side— 
the right side, the legal side, the moral 
side. 


New German Fears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of Thursday, 
May 23, 1957: 

New GERMAN FEARS 
(By Ludwell Denny) 


Lonpon, May 23.—Germany moved on two 
fronts today to block a feared disarmament 
deal between the Western Allies and Moscow 
which would perpetuate her partition. 

While Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
Foreign Minister Heinrich Von Brentano were 
fiying to Washington, Defense Minister Franz 
Josef Strauss and the chief of the German 
armed forces, Lt. Gen. Adolf Huesinger, were 
arriving here. 

These Washington and London Confer- 
ences follow last-minute sessions in Bonn 
with NATO Supreme Commander Gen. Lauris 
Norstad. 

The German move is urgent because Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and 
President Eisenhower are now seriously con- 
sidering biting at the Soviet bait dangled at 
the London Disarmament Conference. The 
Conference has recessed while they try to 
make up their minds. 

This showdown is probably the trickiest in 
the entire postwar period because so many 
postponed decisions are now interlocked. 
They involve the future status of Germany as 
well as the survival of NATO versus Soviet 
domination of Europe and most of the world. 

The situation is now more favorable to the 
Russian plan than in the past. Economic, 
psychological, and domestic political pres- 
sures are undermining the Western Govern- 
ments’ long effort to build up adequate mili- 
tary defense against superior Soviet strength. 

As a result of welfare state extravagance 
and the expensive Suez war fiasco, Britain was 
forced to make drastic defense cuts which 
weaken the alrleady shaky NATO. France is 
threatened by bankruptcy from the Algerian 
war, which has toppled the Paris government. 

Germany is still chiseling on her fair share 
of NATO manpower and money. And the 
American Congress, heeding the taxpayers’ 
tirade of carrying an unequal load, is now 
trimming foreign aid. 

As for the psychological climate, all west- 
ern peoples increasingly fear a nuclear war. 
Moscow has increased this by a campaign of 
threatening notes to Scandinavia, France, 
Britain, and Germany. 

Finally, western Goverments are having 
their internal troubles. Italy's new minority 
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cabinet cannot last. The Macmillan govern- 
ment here is on the defensive, probably could 
not survive a general election. The Eisen- 
hower Administration is stumbling. In Ger- 
many a hot election campaign is under way. 
In these circumstances the pro-Western 
Bonn government is naturally alarmed lest 
Messrs. Macmillan and Eisenhower make the 
so-called first-step disarmament deal. This 
would demilitarize part of Germany before 
the divided country was unified, and lead to 
eventual American and British withdrawal 
while Soviet forces wait nearby for the kill. 


Curtis Calls for Independent Successor as 
TVA Board Member 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Harry 
A. Curtis, who has served as a member 
of the TVA Board of Directors for the 
past several years and who has rendered 
this Nation great public service, delivered 
his valedictory or farewell address re- 
cently at Chattanooga, Tenn. In this 
connection, under unanimous consent, I 
include excerpts from Dr. Curtis’ address 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
timely advice of a distinguished Ameri- 
can should be followed: 

CURTIS CALLS von INDEPENDENT SUCCESSOR— 

Rerminc TVA BOARD MEMBER DELIVERS 

FAREWELL ADDRESS TO DISTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Harry A. Curtis, who retires May 18 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority Board 
of Directors, set forth some specific ideas 
about his successor’s qualifications in an ad- 
dress before the Tennessee Valley Public 
Power Association’s annual meeting in Chat- 
tanooga last month. 

Said Dr. Curtis: above all it is vital- 
ly important that the man be capable of 
reaching thoughtful and independent con- 
clusions tather than just falling in with what 
others may wish.“ 

“If ever there was a time when the TVA 
needed a sturdily independent man appoint- 
ed to the TVA Board, that time is about at 
hand,” the 73-year-old Curtis stressed. 

Dr. Curtis said that some time ago he and 
Dr. Raymond R. Paty, another TVA Board 
member, were told that TVA was to be a part 
of the Washington team and would be ex- 
pected to act accordingly. 

“So we were told,” Dr. Curtis revealed. 
“Presumably this meant that we should 
meekly accept the Dixon-Yates scheme, that 
we should gladly accept the 18 amendments 
to the proposed revenue bond bill, that we 
should bow to the Bureau of the Budget's 
guess as to how much power would be needed 
in the valley, that we should not spend our 
power revenues for additions to existing 
power plants.” 

SENSE OF SECURITY 


In his farewell address as TVA Director, 
Dr. Curtis warned that TVA’s success “has 
led to a sense of security that is not sup- 
ported by the situation that prevails today.” 
He said “there will be hell to pay, internally 
and externally” if a strong man is not 
appointed to the TVA Board. 

Dr. Curtis, in an address titled “Unfinished 
Business,” told the Tennessee Valley power 
distributors that the most important unfin- 
ished business is “a revenue-bond financing 
bill such as the TVA and you, our partners, 
can live with, . 
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“It is hard to escape the conclusion,” he 
declared, that the current talk of maintain- 
ing tight Government control of TVA activi- 
ties is nothing but a disguised method of 
damaging the agency beyond repair.” 

“Perhaps the real intention of some folks 
in Washington were clearly evident in the 
infamous Dixon-Yates scheme,“ he said. “It 
must be recalled that campaign promises are 
not safe reasons for assuming that all will 
be well.” 

Dr. Curtis declared that “the privately 
owned power companies have always spear- 
headed the fight to destroy the TVA. They 
have spent millions of dollars of their cus- 
tomers’ money in this fight.” 

“Year after year,” he c , the power 
companies “have put out a vicious string of 
lies in newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phiets. They even stink up whole pages in 
some usually dignified publications, such as 
the staid old Atlantic Monthly.” 

“The TVA is handicapped in this fight 
since it has neither the wish nor the author- 
ity to spend millions of its income in this 
fashion,” Dr. Curtis explained. “The TVA 
can only continue year after year to present 
the facts in its official publications, and must 
rely largely on its friends to combat the lies 
that its opponents spread about so liberally.” 

He warned that even though TVA has sur- 
vived 24 years of fights against its enemies, 
the agency today faces major problems. 

William S. Peterson, president of the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association and general 
manager and chief engineer of the Los An- 
geles department of water and power, also 
had some comments on the TVA Board. 

TVA ACT CITED 

He cited the portion of the TVA Act which 
states, “All members of the Board shall be 
persons who profess a belief in the feasibility 
and wisdom of this act.” 

“This simple statement,” Mr. Peterson de- 
clared, “is the most important of the funda- 
mental bases upon which rests all of the 
past successes of the operation of the TVA as 
well as all of its future progress.” 

“It is my earnest hope,” he continued, 
“that no President will ever disregard this 
requirement.“ £ 

Mr. Peterson said most large electric util- 
ities, including his Los Angeles system, be- 
lieve they are growing rapidly if they have 
to double system capacity every 10 years. 
But TVA is having to double its capacity for 
normal loads every 6 years, and “on top of 
this, we find that service to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and other Federal serv- 
ices multiplies its use of power in the same 
6 years by a factor of 15.” 

“Such rate of growth, in such a tremen- 
dously large electric utility system, has never 
occurred, as far as I know, in the history of 
our Nation,” Mr. Peterson stated, 

He urged passage of a satisfactory form 
of revenue-bond financing for the TVA 
promptly, and said Congress must either do 
this or provide funds through appropriations 
for the continued development of the TVA 
system. 

He sald the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power has found that the reve- 
nue-bond provision * * has provided 
means whereby the financing of the neces- 
sary extensions of the system are conven- 
iently and promptly met. 

Mr. Peterson said the Los Angeles experi- 
ence indicates the need for both engineer- 
ing and financial planning by a group that 
is close to the problem and which has full 
responsibility for the solution of the prob- 
lems involved. 

BOND FINANCING URGED 


T am fully convinced,” Mr. Peterson de- 
clared, “that some form of revenue-bond 
authorization, with reasonable controls that 
can keep such bond issues closely related 
to the burden to be carried, can be devel- 
oped and should be used” for the TVA power 
system, 
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“Most of you,” he told the TVA distrib- 
utors, “are familiar with the illustrations 
in TVA publications showing the map of 
the United States with zones for different 
typical rates. You will recall that the low- 
est rate zone is that embracing the TVA, 
and that successive rate zones beyond grow 
to higher and higher rates as the distance 
from TVA is increased.” 

He said the same thing is true in the Los 
Angeles area, “where I am sure that the 
Tates of the department of water and power 
have influenced the rates of private com- 
Panies operating within the same State.” 

“Thus we find that the public power en- 
terprises are the forces which give our Na- 
tion a truly free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem in a field of the electric utilities,” Mr. 
Peterson pointed out. 

The TVPPA meeting heard a report from 
James L. Grahl, APPA assistant general man- 
ager and director of the APPA Atomic Energy 
Service, on the current status of the Nation's 
atomic power program. Mr. Grahl was un- 
able to attend the meeting because of ill- 
ness and his paper was presented at the 
Meeting by J. D. Brown, APPA staff member 
and Washington representative of TVPPA. 

Mr. Grahl said it is not technical prob- 
lems that delay United States progress in 
Producing low-cost atomic power; “it is the 

k of a national policy on atomic. power 
development.” 

Mr. Brown reported to the convention on 
the Washington scene, particularly the 
Status of matters relating to TVA. He em- 
Phasized that all public power groups in 
Various parts of the Nation should work 
together. 

E. H. Wright, manager of Southwest Ten- 
Nessee Electric Membership Corp., Browns- 
Ville, Tenn., was reelected president of the 
association, and W. L. Manton, manager of 
North Georgia Electric Membership Corp., 

ton, Ga., was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Other speakers were Jac Chambliss, of 

ttanooga, on Labor Relations Today and 
Tomorrow; Louis R. Blanks, DuPont safety 
director, on Safety and Accident. Prevention; 

S. Hutcheson, of the Bureau of Business 

ch of the University of Tennessee, on 
Wage and Labor Survey Report; xen Port- 
Wood, personnel director of Knoxville Utili- 
tles Board, on Fringe Benefit Costs; Earl 
Parks, manager of lighting, Nashville Elec- 
tric Service, on Fifty Miles of Street Light- 
ing; and Gaynor P. Collester, General Elec- 
© Co., Atlanta, on Live Better Electrically. 
e convention heard a welcome from 
Mayor P. R. Ogliati, of Chattanooga; a re- 
Sponse from L. J. Wilhoite, chairman of the 
Chattanooga Power Board; and reports from 
tation President Wright, Secretary- 
J Manton, and Executive Secretary 
» Wiley Bowers, of Chattanooga. - 
ANNUAL REPORT CONTEST 


5 The TVPPA annual report contest was won 
Y Gibson County Electric Membership 
Hois Trenton, Tenn. Second place went to 
moy Springs Department of Electricity, 
olly Springs, Miss., and third place winner 
5 Memphis Light, Gas & Water Division, 
. Pan Dodd Wheeler of the Tennessee Mu- 
— Technical Advisory Service made the 


In the annual membership competition 
among the five power districts, the west Ten- 
first and north Alabama areas tied for 

place with 96 percent of the power sys- 
tems in those areas being members of the 
Tennessee Valley Public Power Association. 
one convention adopted resolutions (1) 

Ndorsing the Jones-Davis TVA self- 
financing bill, with specific mention of the 
tats atlon's opposition to territorial limi- 
ain, Ons being placed on TVA’s service area; 

d (2) urging rapid construction of the 
a essee-Tombigbee Waterways system as 

Profitable use of the Nation's rivers. 
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Battle Over Foreign Aid Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of May 21, 
1957; 

BATTLE Over FOREIGN Alp SPENDING—MAIN 
Ficut Expecrep ON How To Use FUNDS 
AFTER $1.2 BILLION REDUCTION 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The battle for the administration's foreign- 
aid program promises to be spectacular. The 
consensus of responsible Senate leaders is 
that the Appropriations Committee will lop 
off at least $1.2 billion from the administra- 
tion’s requests. The main conflict between 
the administrative and legislative branches 
will develop, however, on how and where the 
funds should be spent. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
insist on “flexibilities.” They want to have, 
as in the past, absolute discretion in the 
distribution of the appropriations for for- 
eign aid. A substantial number of Senators 
of both parties insist on a “partly selective” 
distribution. They want to list the amounts 
for each recipient, leaving only a limited 
“emergency sum“ to be spent by the admin- 
istration at its discretion. 

Congress, and especially the Senate lead- 
ership, feels that over the years the Execu- 
tive has been spending the taxpayers’ money 
too indiscriminately. Hundreds of millions 
have been poured into India, Indonesia and 
other neutralist Asiatic countries in the hope 
of detaching them from the influence of the 
U. S. S. R. and Communist China. These 
optimistic expectations have never been ful- 
filled. In every conflict between the free and 
the Communist worlds at the United Nations 
we have found the same countries we have 
liberally assisted siding with the enemy, 

Similarly there is a strong feeling against 
the administration's actions concerning as- 
sistance to Yugoslav’s Marshal Tito. The 
Senate voted last year to stop any further 
help but, at the pressing request of the 
administration, an amendment was agreed to 
which left the matter of additional aid to 
be decided by the President within 90 days 
after passage of the bill. In October eco- 
nomic assistance to Yugoslavia was resumed. 
Last month the decision was reached to ship 
a limited amount of military equipment— 
especially jet planes and tanks. Both deci- 
sions were based on the findings of the State 
Department that “the best interests of the 
country would be served” by continuing to 
help Tito. 

The leaders in Congress are not satisfied 
with the explanation of the Executive that 
resumption of military and economic aid to 
Yugoslavia will help “pry it loose” from the 
Communist bloc. They have seen no indi- 
cations that the Yugoslav dictator favors in 
the slightest the views and concepts of the 
free world. The fact that there are occa- 
sional “lovers’ quarrels” between the Com- 
munist leaders in the Kremlin and Belgrade 
does not justify the optimism of the Execu- 
tive. The votes of the Yugoslav representa- 
tive at the U. N. show Tito is always on the 
other side. It is doubtful that he needs our 
aid, estimated at 10 jet planes a month for 
the next 7 months. Intelligence reports 
show that many of those he received last 
year are still in crates in Yugoslav ware- 
houses. 
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Similarly, Congress is reluctant to continue 
military assistance to countries which have 
drastically reduced their military budgets 
budgets and establishments despite their 
‘NATO commitments. The tendency among 
our major allies is to let Uncle Sam carry the 
burden of their military expenditures while 
their governments gradually reduce their 
taxation burden. 

A number of responsible legislators would 
want to appropriate foreign economic and 
military ald to specific countries which have 
proven, before and since they started receiv- 
ing American assistance, determinedly op- 
posed to the Communists, These are, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Vietnam, the Philippines, Formosa, 
and South Korea. Most of these are spend- 
ing upward of 50 percent of their national 
incomes on their military establishments. 

It is remarkable that the combined military 
forces of the Korean Republic and Taiwan, 
despite those countries’ limited resources and 
population, substantially exceed the armed 
forces Britain will have by the end of next 
year. It is pointed out that Korea, for in- 
stance, which collects $321 million from its 
impoverished population, spends $228 million 
on its defenses, It is obvious that it could 
not continue to support an armed force of 
more than half a million men and stand 
an outlay of $300 million for reconstruction 
without American help. The same thing ap- 
plies to other Asiatic and Middle Eastern 
countries directly under the Red guns, 

The American people are demanding a cur- 
tallment of the present unprecedented high 
peacetime budget. The economy-minded 
Congress realizes that we cannot let down 
our guard. Hence, it favors assistance to 
those who refuse to play footsie with the 
Reds, either politically or economically. 


Truman Doctrine Stopped Communists 
in Greece and Turkey—Eisenhower 
Policy Let Communists Take Half of 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Daily News of Thursday, 
May 23: 

Ine In TROUBLE 

Right off the bat, we're going to claim the 
editorial privilege of blowing off steam. 

We must admit that we got mad a couple 
of times during President Eisenhower's radio- 
TV address Tuesday. 

Ike praised an historic declaration by a 
Democratic President and a Republican Con- 
gress to defend Greece and Turkey against 
Communist aggression. 

The name of that Democratic President, 
Mr. Eisenhower, was Harry 8. Truman. The 
policy is known to historians as the Truman 
doctrine. 

Is Truman a dirty word, Mr. President? 

We got mad, too, when Ike compared the 
Truman doctrine (without naming it, nat- 
urally) with what his administration did in 
Vietnam, a remnant of French Indochina. 
Greece and Turkey under Truman wound up 
free. Vietnam wound up sawed in half, with 
the Reds in control of North Vietnam. 
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Now we've got that off our editorial chest, 
we'll proceed more calmly. 

We think Ike made a pretty good speech in 
defense of his mutual security program and 
other defense measures. Better than his 
speech last week. , 

This newspaper has been in favor of Ike's 
budget right along. More strongly than 
many Republicans. 

We just wish that Ike had been in there 
fighting sooner, harder, and smarter. 

Ike has been unable even to rally his own 
team behind his budget. He's done worse 
here anyway—than Harding. Harding call- 
ed in Charles G. Dawes, later Vice President, 
to be director of the budget. Dawes laid 
down the law that all fights about the budget 
had to be in private. Once Harding’s cabinet 
and the GOP congressional leaders had agreed 
on a budget, everybody on Harding's team 
had to defend it in public. 

Ike hasn't worked that way. One of the 
first of his team to sound off against the 
budget was his Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey. 

But did Ike fire him? No. He went off 
on a hunting trip to Humphrey's plantation. 
Shooting quail. 

Other Republicans came out against the 
budget, too. So Ike seems to be in serious 
trouble. We're afraid Congress irn't going to 
listen to him. Especially Republicans. 
Their ears are blocked by the economy bloc, 

But keep on fighting, Ike. We're with you 
in this fight. Except when you slight Harry 
S. Truman. 


Postal Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr, John E. Forbes, of Redlands, Calif.: 
AN Open LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN HARRY P. 

SHEPPARD, ALL SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN, 

AND TO POSTMASTER GENERAL SUMMERFIELD 


REDLANDS, CALIF., May 8, 1957. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr: In addition to those in your con- 
stituency, there are several million Amer- 
icans who— 2 

1. Won't mind paying a 4-cent first-class 
postage rate if it is necessary. 

2. Don’t care whether mail 
on Saturday or not. 

3. Are annoyed to exasperation by the 
amount of “junk” mail forced upon them. 

4. Are annoyed and exasperated by the in- 
ability or unwillingness of the Congress to 
eliminate it. 

Under separate cover you are receiving 
from me the accumulation of free house 
organs and bulk advertising mail delivered 
to me in 1 month—from April 8 to May 8, 
1957; 6 so-called magazines, 3 advertising 
broadsides, 4 letters or “reasonable facsimiles 
thereof.” Total weight, 2 pounds—2 pounds 
of nothing. 

If there are in this country 25 million 
homes and each home gets only one-half as 
much junk mail as I did, then the total of 
this expensive and useless nothingness 
reaches the unbelievable sum of 12,500 tons a 
month, or 150,000 tons a year. 

The bulk rate is 1% cents per letter and 
the Post Office claims it must have 4 cents 
per first-class letter. ‘Therefore it would ap- 
pear that they lose 2½ cents on each bulk let- 


is delivered 
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ter. If each home gets 12 letters a month 
then the dollar loss on bulk mail alone 
reaches at least $7,500,000 per month. 

I believe that if the Congress as a whole 
were able and willing to act for the house- 
holder, the voter, in this connection, they 
could stop this deluge of uselessness and 
save the Post Office so much money that 
an increase in first-class rates would be un- 
necessary. 

Can we count on you? 

Yours truly, 
JOHN E. FORBES. 


President Diem of Vietnam Thrilled at 
TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, following 
the visit of President Ngo Dinh Diem, of 
Vietnam, who was received by the Presi- 
dent and who recently addressed the 
Congress in joint session, he expressed a 
desire to visit and to see the TVA and to 
learn more of its operation and accom- 
plishments. A news report appearing in 
the Nashville Tennessean of Friday 
morning, May 17, pictures President 
Diem viewing one of the great multipur- 
pose dams of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and quoting this distinguished 
visitor as being “impressed” and 
“thrilled” by TVA’s “impressive accom- 
plishments.” 

Truly, Mr. Speaker, the TVA is one of 
the world’s greatest democratic achieve- 
ments—a great regional water-resources 


development which many distinguished 


visitors from foreign countries have vis- 
ited and admired. Among the many 
hundreds of distinguished visitors, as 
contrasted to the thousands of tourists 
and sightseers, who annually visit the 
TVA, the following are included: 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, of the 
Netherlands. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Eban, of Israel. 

Muhammed Khuda, Minister of Defense of 
Pakistan. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Feridun C. Erkin, of 
Turkey. 

Admiral Renato Guillobel, Secretary of 
Brazilian Navy. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, of 
Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik de Kauff- 
mann, of Denmark. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, of 
Israel. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of Bel- 
gium. 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of 
Chile. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor of 
West Germany. 

Prime Minister Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
of India. 

President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of Brazil. 

Right Hon. Hector McNeil, British Minister 
of State. 


The Kahn of Kalat, Ruler of Kalat, Paki- 


- stan. 


Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium. 

The Minister of Public Works. 
President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, 
N. D. Diem, President of Vietnam. 
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Visitors coming to the TVA for inten- 
sive study, as distinguished from tourists 
and sightseers, numbered 4,660 in 1956. 
Of this number 2,641 came from 80 for- 
eign countries, an all-time record. Such 
visits range from a day to several weeks. 
Included among foreign visitors were 72 
citizens of 27 countries who came to TVA 
as trainees. According to information 
from TVA authorities, Japan and Ger- 
many sent the largest number of study 
visitors, with Brazil, Mexico, and Co- 
lombia close behind. 


The Faith That Built America—An Ad- 


dress by Dr. R. Richard Renner, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, During the Washing- 
ton Pilgrimage of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Washington Pilgrimage redi- 
rects our attention inward toward the 
rich more and spiritual heritage of our 
great Nation. In these days of personal, 
national, and international tensions, it 
is desirable to look again at the simple 
but unswerving faith of our forefathers 
in Almighty God. 

In his address at the faith and free- 
dom dinner, April 26, Dr. R. Richard 
Renner, president of the Washington 
Pilgrimage, and president of the staff of 
Cleveland's Doctors Hospital, eloquently 
reviewed this steadfast faith of early 
America. As his message is directed to 
all who would know more of their spir- 
itual heritage, I ask permission, Mr. 
Speaker, that it be included in the REC- 
orD at this time. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS or Dr. R. RICHARD RENNER AT THE 
FAITH AND FREEDOM DINNER OF THE WASH- 
INGTON PILGRIMAGE, APRIL 26, 1957 
America was settled by men who fled to 

this country to escape the so-called divine 
right of kings and governments and churches. 
They belleved that all men were created 
equal. With a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, they look to God as 
their supreme judge. They believed the 
new Nation would succeed only if its citizens 
were moral and obedient to God. The Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage believes our Government 
will continue to succeed only as long as our 
citizens continue to be moral and obedient 
to God. 

Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them. As ignorant tinkers 


clocks can upset the entire household, 80 
can wrong governments upset God's entire 
household. The judgments of God came 
upon a people as their governments manage 
the trust which God has committed to them 
through His people. 

Religion was the driving force which in- 
spired Columbus to sail blindly west into the 
Atlantic. The first settlers came over be- 
lieving that if men followed God, He would 
give them a new government of the people. 
by the people, for the people. God-directed 
self-government started in the Virginia 
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House of Burgesses where they all took their 
Seats “till a prayer was sald that it would 
Please God to guide and sanctify all.” 

Following the Mayflower compact, every 
New England town drew up a covenant 
With God which was the town constitution. 
There were solemn agreements with God. 
They felt their migration to America was 
led by divine providence and they agreed 
to live together in teamwork under His 
direction. 

The early settlers of America had all been 
Persecuted at the hands of the church and 
the state. When minorities arose whose aim 
Was to bring in democracy to church and 
State, or at least to purify religion and gov- 
ernment, they were persecuted in every coun- 

+ That persecution was not merely 
neighborly disapproval or newspaper con- 
demnation, They were thrown into filthy 
Jails where they died from starvation and 

In 1662, more than 4,000 Quakers 
Were to be found in English jalls. The 
erimes committed by church and state were 
too horrible to mention. 

These oppressions of the religious minor- 
ities by the church, and the greater cruel- 
ties by the state and the church in the 
name of the mother religion, caused the 
great migration to America. They were not 
tree to practice their religion in Europe. 
As religious people they did not believe in 
any divine right of kings, and could not 
agree that the king could do no wrong when 

deep in their spiritual hearts they 
knew the kings like Henry VIII and many 
Others did nothing but wrong. 

With these ideas in mind it is no wonder 
that in all our colonies the people made 
certain that the people were not there just 
for the rulers, but that the rulers were 

re for the people, to minister to their 
Comfort and their welfare. According to 
Thomas Hooker of Connecticut, The privi- 
lege of election belongs to the people ac- 


cording to the blessed will and law of God.“ 
ogee Williams said, The sovereign, orig- 


foundation of civil power lies in the 
People. Governments have no more power 
the people, consulting and agreeing, 
entrust them with; for the sovereign 
2 of all civil authority is founded in 
© consent of the people.” 
rn. like manner they made certain they 
Ould preserve the liberty and purity of the 
EA 1. John Cotton had said, “To make the 
rd God our Governor is the best form of 
Bovernment in a Christian Commonwealth.” 
t they depended on God for protection, so 
looked to God for direction. They were 
PME pa called by God and under a special 
828 with Him. All these early pilgrims 
pay Te a race of devout stalwart God-fearing 
en whose aim in life was to find their place 
God's divine plan and to fulfill it. 
e€ purpose of settling Virginia was to 
establish an English Christian outpost in the 
World. The English Government per- 
ry ig Wanted to get ahead of the government 
— but the religious people wanted the 
tation of a church of English Christtans. 
ang Ins were preached in English churches 
Onien nae were raised there for these col- 
tan They wanted also to be missionaries 
ae Indians. Reverend Alexander Whit- 
ieee the son of a great Puritan minister, who 
lena ed Pocahontas, was one of the early 
ers of the colony. 


ohare remember the Virginla-London Co. 
2 ed the Pilgrims in Holland a free home 
Settlers in Virginia. Accepting that offer, 

ey set sail for Virginia. That the May- 
Winds landed at Cape Cod was due to adverse 
abit, the Gulf Stream, no navigational 
lack ty and poor seamanship, rather than any 
colony. Christian hospitality in the Virginia 


ve the House of Burgesses first met in 
Was » After prayer to God, their first law 
law One protecting the Indians; the second 
encouraged the conversion of these In- 

to Christianity, Other laws made 
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church attendance compulsory and ruled 

t gambling at dice or cards. Half the 
laws during that early period had to do with 
religious observance. Articles, instructions, 
and orders did specially ordain, charge, and 
require with all diligence care and respect 
that the Christian faith be preached, planted 
and used, and to make yourselves all of one 
mind for the good of your country and your 
own, to serve and fear God, the Giver of all 
goodness, for every plantation which your 
Heavenly Father hath not planted shall be 
rooted out. 

The Quakers settled Pennsylvania, but 
few of us realize that they also settled Dela- 
ware and western New Jersey. They stressed 
high ethical standards and the inner light. 
If you will only be still and know God, 
you can be guided by the spirit of God. 
Their plain manner of dress was their out- 
ward expression of their belief in the equality 
of man. Perhaps because Penn had suffered 
and had been in jail in England many times 
because of his religion, he granted a charter 
of liberties approved by the Colonial Assem- 


‘bly in 1701, ‘guaranteeing that no person 


shall in any case be molested or prejudiced 
because of his or their conscientious per- 
suasion or practice. This Quaker form of 
democracy was a foundation of our American 
heritage. 

It was later that the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians arrived and settled in areas of west- 
ern Pennsylyania, the Carolinas, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine. In many areas their 
American plan of representative government 
was copied from the Presbyterian form of 
church organization. Out of these Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians came the great group of 
Disciples of Christ, founded in America with 
the express purpose of uniting all Christians 
into one common group. 

But to Maryland goes the honor of being 
the first colony to extend religious toleration 
to all Christian groups as early as 1634. As 
a Catholic minority in England they had been 
persecuted, so they decreed that “no per- 
son should in any way be troubled, molested, 
or discountenanced for or in respect to his or 
her religion, nor tn the free exercise thereof, 
nor in any way compelled to the belief of 
any other religion against his or her con- 
sent.” A government under God was the aim 
of Caecillus Lord Calvert, Baron of Balti- 
more. 

There were wide differences between the 
broadbrimmed-hatted Quakers and the 
black-gowned Jesuits, yet each had in his 
heart the picture of a God-directed common- 
wealth. And the New Jersey settlement was 
directed by an impulse on the spirit of God's 
people not for themselves but for their pos- 
terity which should be after them. We owe 
a debt to our posterity. It is too bad that 
future generations cannot be here at this 
time to see the wonderful things we are doing 
with their money. 

Perhaps Jonathan Edwards was the most 
influential man in colonial times. He was 
president of both Yale and Princeton. His 
chief interest was people, and he wanted in 
all America the highest personal standards 
with a sense of divine purpose. But the man 
who stirred colonial America to ceeds of dar- 
ing rectitude and scorn for miserable aims 
that end in self was none other than George 
Whitefield, the associate of John and Charles 
Wesley. Colonel Oglethorpe had brought 
over all three to make certain his settlers in 
Georgia remained true to their Christian 
ideals. Whitefield soon extended his endeav- 
ors to all the colonies, and there is hardly a 
small-town church from Georgia to Maine 
that is not obligated to him. He had trust in 
God. Nothing was too hard for God to do; 
nothing too great for America to hope for 
from God. This was our American heritage. 
This the Washington pilgrimage believes. 

Disaster awaits the people or the nation 
that forsakes moral standards or ignores 
God's sdvereignty. On this idea was born 
the principle of the American Revolution. 
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On it was the foundation for the dream of a 
God-directed United States of America. 

The true foundations of our early Govern- 
ment were on the unchangeable will of God. 
A good government must rest on a definite 
moral basis in the people. The people will 
be moral only if they are religious. They 
felt strongly that their Government would 
succeed if the mass of people were virtuous 
and in touch with God. And the rights of 
everyone are divine, yes, even more divine 
than the divine right of rules, because kings 
and rulers were constituted for the good of 
the people. These rights are written by the 
electronic beam from heaven, by the hand 
of God Himself, and will never be erased as 
long as the people believe in divinity and 
trust His power to lead them and their 
nation. 

Our early leaders believed this, Washing- 
ton violently. rejected the idea of a mon- 
archy. Adams demanded annual elections 
to keep the Government in touch with the 
people. Jefferson as wartime Governor of 
Virginia refused to assume dictatorial pow- 
ers. Benjamin Franklin in Poor Richard's 
Almanac supported these views.” 


While Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence it was the ideal of the times. 
Franklin and Adams made many corrections 
and additions in their own handwriting, 
Not only was the Government divided into 
legislative, judicial, and executive branches 
for proper balances, but to prevent too much 
authority concentrating at the top, they tried 
to further balance the power by State, 
county, city and town governments for they 
knew that concentrated power tends to- 
ward corruption and powerful rulers for- 
get they are only agents of the people and 
their power is all derived from the people. 
Jefferson said, “No government can continue 
good but under the control of the people.” 

But a declaration of rights is also a dec- 
laration of duties. If “Liberty like life is 
the gift of God,” (Jefferson), then religion 
and morality are indispensable supports. 
“Liberty can no more exist without virtue 
than the body can live and move without a 
soul” (Adams). Public virtue in govern- 
ment cannot exist without private virtue in 
the people, and public virtue is the only 
foundation of a republic. If our citizens 
fail to obey the inner police of their own 
virtuous conscience, sooner or later they will 
obey the police of a dictator state. 

Washington spent much time on his knees 
in prayer. Probably nothing else could sus- 
tain him at Valley Forge. The first day 
after he became commander in chief at Cam- 
bridge he issued an order saying, “The gen- 
eral expects of all officers and soldiers not 
engaged in actual duty, a punctual attend- 
ance on divine service to implore the bless- 
ings of heaven upon the means used for our 
safety and defense.“ Washington also 
started and closed each day with a time of 
prayer alone in his room. Adams stated to 
his grandson, “The whole duty of man is 
summed up in obedience to God's will.” 
Jefferson wrote a book on the teachings of 
Jesus and read from it every night. Franklin 
began each day with prayerful meditation, 
and insisted that the First Continental Con- 
gress and all our official meetings be opened 
with prayer. Is it any wonder we of the 
Washington Pilgrimage feel that America 
was founded on religion by moral men and 
that we want America to remain true to 
those spiritual principles that have made us 
a great nation under God? 

Even on the reverse of our Great Seal, the 
Eye of God looks down on the uncapped 
pyramid of 13 layers. These 13 States oper- 
ate under the all-seeing eye of God, who 
according to the Latin motto, “looks with 
favor on that which has been begun.” The 
Continental Congress declared the state- 
ments on the Great Seal “allude to the many 
signal interpositions of providence in favor 
of the American cause.” 
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On the other side of the Great Seal, the 
shield of 13 red and white stripes without 
support of the eagle indicates that we can 
rely on our own virtues. And in the Ameri- 
can eagle's left claw are arrows for war, while 
in his right is clutched the olive branch for 
peace. Have we made of our eagle a south- 
paw, or a lefty, because he does so much 
more with his arrows for war than with the 
Olive branch for peace? Our Founding 
Fathers wanted to wage peace more than war. 

The “E Pluribus Unum” on our Great Seal 
stands for teamwork under the supervision 
of God in our new Nation. Do you agree 
with the founders of the Washington pil- 
grimage that we need teamwork of all people 
without regard to race, color, or creed to keep 
America true to the spiritual ideals of our 
Founding Fathers, and forever a Nation under 
God? 

Any kind of people can live under a dicta- 
tor. It takes people with character to form 
a democracy and use their freedom wisely. 
We study the past to learn its lessons and 
prepare for the future. People with a great 
spiritual idea will learn to live together in 
democracy. Today we do not have Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Lincoln. The chal- 
lenge is on you and on me. America's future 
and democracy’s future and the worlds future 
depends on our response. Will we do it? 

Man has tried in vain to build society on 
science without love, education without wis- 
dom, politics without justice, and economics 
without God. We must bulld on the bedrock 
of faith in God, the home, the family, and 
the state. We have had world leadership 
thrust upon us. Mankind is knocking at our 
gates for wisdom and leadership and the hope 
of peace. Let us not fail to fulfill our des- 
tiny and lead the world in peace and love 
because we lack the moral fiber in our own 
national life. 

Information, direction, and stimulation 
can still come from the mind of God to the 
mind of men in our Nation. Everyone should 
be free under the direction of God to fight 
for America under the dictates of his own 
conscience. I wish this freedom for every 
man in every nation. The basic struggle is 
for the wills of men. It goes on in the hearts 
of men. Armies and navies and bombs, and 
pacts and economic assistance treaties may 
be necessary, but the final deciding factor is 
whether we as men and nations will be 
guided by the voice of materialism or the 
Voice of God. 

Let us then as pilgrims find again that 
faith in God our colonial fathers knew. Let 
our homes and schools become again the 
Nation's strength. Let our statesmen learn 
again to listen to the Voice of God. Then 
we shall know once more the greatness of a 
nation whose strength is in the spirit of the 
people. Then America can give forth to all 
the peoples of the earth the only answer that 
can satisfy their longing for peace and their 
thirst for a sane and decent world. Then 
will inspired policies guide our Nation's life- 
blood, Then will democracy be reborn. Then 
will America know the peace of God. Then 
and then only will the Washington pilgrim- 
age have fulfilled the ideals its great founders 
have for all America. 


Anthracite Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News, May 16, 
1957, disclosing the impressive amount 
of revenue provided railroads by the 
anthracite industry: 

ANTHRACITE DOLLARS 

The Anthracite Institute calls attention 
to the fact that the hard coal industry pro- 
vided railroads with $77,204,400 in revenue 
during 1956, $38,911,000 of which went into 
wages. That was sufficient to insure full 
time employment to 7,625 men at the rate 
of $5,102 annually. 

Through the years, anthracite has been 
one of the best customers railroads have 
had in this area. That the industry still 
contributes so large a sum under adverse 
conditions will be surprising news to many. 

Anthracite dollars find their way, directly 
and indirectly, into many channels of com- 
merce. If a breakdown were available, the 
statistics might be just as enlightening as 
the freight bill. 


“Liberty and Justice for "Remarks 
to Students of Dimner Beeber Junior 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my honor and privilege last Friday 
to meet with the faculty and students of 
the Dimner Beeber Junior High School, 
59th Street and Malvern Avenue, in my 
district of Philadelphia, and to discuss 
with them the concepts of liberty and 
justice. 

Some years ago, my husband spoke at 
this same school and was tremendously 
impressed by the caliber of the teachers 
and the students. He told me he was 
proud to be the Congressman for such 
a group. I can now fully appreciate his 
feelings at that time, for when I spoke 
there, I was most impressed in exactly the 
same way. 

The children of Dimner Beeber Junior 
High showed a sense of maturity and re- 
sponsibility and civic awareness one finds 
really surprising among junior high age 
groups, and the deportment of the stu- 
dent body was truly outstanding. The 
principal, Mr. E. Orton, has every right 
to be proud of his faculty and students. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of the House, I submit for inclusion 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record my remarks at the Dimner Beeber 
Junior High School that day, as follows: 
LIBERTY AND JUSTICE ron ALL—REMARKS BY 

CONGRESSWOMAN KATHRYN E. (Mrs. WI. 

LIAM T.) GRANAHAN, aT DIMNER BEEBER 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, MAY 

17, 1957 

It is a great pleasure, and an honor, too, 
for me to have this opportunity to speak 
to you today on the great phrase out of our 
pledge of allegiance, “with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

Children in school sometimes find it a 
little difficult to read much deep meaning 
into the high-sounding words and the no- 
ble expressions in our great patriotic docu- 
ments. Much that is in the Declaration of 
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Independence sounds strange to us today— 
the words are often unfamiliar ones and 
the thoughts are of issues long ago and 
known to us only through our study of his- 
tory. They do not seem to have too much 
current meaning sometimes. 

The Constitution is one of the greatest 
documents ever written by human beings, 
but again, to the boy or girl in school, it 
may deal with very little that seems fa- 
miliar and with a whole lot fhat seems al- 
together out of your daily experience. 

So, too, the concepts—liberty and justice. 

It probably becomes monotonous to you 
to hear your teachers and your parents and 
people in public life constantly telling you 
the day will come when these concepts are 
more meaningful—and will be real to you 
in everything you do. 

It is no reflection on your youth that we 
who are older keep repeating this idea. For 
we, too, were all once in school and more 
concerned about what we might wear at 
graduation, or what celebrations there would 
be at the end of the school year,or what we 
would do on the school picnic, or how much 
money we would have to spend on vacation 
plans, than we were about the immigration 
laws, or the idea of political freedoms or 
economic freedoms. 

It is only where fustice and freedom have 
been unknown for periods of time—or where 
the threat to destroy them is ever-present— 
that these great concepts become more 
personal to each individual, including those 
in school. 

So I want to say right now, I am not going 
to lecture you about how glad you should be 
to live in America rather than somewhere 
else. I know you all know how lucky you 
are. Let's not go around pointing fingers 
at each other and saying be grateful, because 
it is not necessary. 

But let us do this—you in your school 
activities and in your day-to-day life at home 
and at church or synagogue and among your 
friends, and I will try to do the same in the 
Congress of the United States—let us trans- 
late the words liberty and justice into their 
real meaning to us by being good friends 
with each other and listening to the other 
fellow’s point of view, and making sure the 
other fellow gets his fair share in all 
instances. 

For after all, that is what this country is 
supposed to be based.on. That is what we 
want it to be—a true democracy where all 
are equal before the law and none of us need 
be ashamed of our racial or religious or eco- 
nomic background. 

For while we do not have equal wealth, 
or equal brainpower, or equal physical char- 
acteristics—we are all different in every 
way—and yet we do have this great and 
precious thing of equal opportunity and 
equal justice under law. 

Those of you who have been in Washington 
and have seen the majestic Supreme Court 
building across from the Capitol have seen 
the inscription, “Equal Justice Under Law, 
over the entrance. It is not just a phrase 
which sounds good or looks good carved in 
the marble. It is the basic concept of 
America. It is what makes our country the 
wonderful place we know. 

There are times when one or another of us 
has occasion to wonder if the words are 
really true. We hear instances of individuals 
who are rallroaded to jail for crimes they did 
not commit. We hear of poor folks who get 
less than justice because they are pitted 
against rich and powerful adversaries. 

And you might be inclined then to say: 
“Aw, there is no justice.” 

But stop a moment and just consider one 
thing. Consider this. 
` When and how and under what circum- 
stances do you hear of these instances in 
which justice is not evenhanded; in which 
some individual who is not rich and powerful 
loses out unfairly to another? 
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You hear about these things in the news- 
Papers, in Congress, over the radio or tele- 
vision, in the pulpit of your house of worship, 
or in the conversation of friends and neigh- 

nd you hear about them because some 
One or some group—or the Government it- 
Selfi—has moved in to correct an injustice. 

Frequently it is the courts which do it. 
Sometimes it is public opinion. Often it is a 
newspaper. But always it is some American 
or American institution which is moved to 
act by what is right and by what is just. Just 
remember that. 

Right now we have many problems in this 
Country. They are not always being solved 
as quickly or as well as we would like. Asa 

ber of Congress I sometimes get impa- 
tient over the slowness of things—over the 
Slowness of progress. I have introduced some 
bills which seem to be dying on the vine, 
Pigeonholed in committee. One is to change 

immigration laws to allow more good 
People who would make good Americans to 
dome to this great country as your relatives 
and mine came here. Little seems to happen 
time bill. I get discouraged over it, some- 


But friends in the Congress tell me that the 

e is not dead and will not die. That like- 

ed Members will continue to work to 

Correct the injustices of the present law as 
they affect some groups. 

And as I see Congress in action I have rea- 
on to believe that decent-minded people will 
it in achieving any good purpose, but 

takes work and patience and constant plug- 

away. 
Congress can move fast in an emer- 
Seney. It can move at lightning speed when 
is a sudden crisis involving our country 
or our defense. 

But normally it moves slowly, deliberately. 

t takes infinite pains. It examines every 

8 and looks twice at every perlod. 

erything the Senate does is painstakingly 

by the House, and vice versa. Bills 

bee pass one House or another many times 

Ore the other one even agrees to consider 

Issues are sometimes resolved by the 

Plain and o and remarkable procedure 

of just letting them lie around long enough 
Until time takes care of a bad situation. 

That is not my idea of the right way to 
le te. We should face up to these prob- 
ems and act on them. 

t sometimes we seem to lack not only the 
but the wisdom to know how to act on 

m on what to do. ` 
t is not always a simple matter of 
eating a wrong or improving a bad situa- 
+ What we do to help one group or an- 
in our midst may react adversely on 
Wer other group. Bills to help a particular 
han” hurt another industry. Proposals to 
P One part of the country may react to 

e the economy of another. 
Ta is not an argument for delay. It is 
ther an explanation for why there some- 
are delays. 

do ically all Members of Congress want to 
the right thing for the country. But our 
tals differ on this frequently, A majority 
as Always act, but not always in such a way 
to assure the justice of a majority cause. 
Soto times it is a minority which has justice 

its side. What then? 

The answer is we must examine each pro- 
= “i l and each proposition with as much in- 

gence and as much objectivity as pos- 
€—as we can bring to bear on the sub- 
t. And we must sometimes pray for guid- 
the yes, it is often that hard to know 

true path of justice and liberty. 
8 liberty, can we mean the complete 
he oe of everyone to do always whatever 
hoe regardless of how many people get 
haa. in the process? No, it cannot mean 


maat what it can mean, and should mean, is 
Bro We dare not discriminate against any 
Up because of race, creed, or color. We 


jec 
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dare not have one type of justice for the 
rich, and another for the poor. We dare not 
bow and scrape before one group because 
they are powerful, and ride roughshod over 
another, because they have no way of get- 
ting back at us. 

In short, we have to be decent with each 
other. We have to recognize the elementary 
human dignity in each person. 

And we have to pass the kind of laws 
which also recognize human rights, and 
human needs, and human dignity. 

We do not always succeed. When we fail, 
we should be tòld about it. It should be 
called to our attention. Americans haye a 
right and a privilege to speak up and protest 
when they see a miscarriage of justice. 

The more we watch out for the other fel- 
low’s liberty, the safer our own will be. 

The more we protest injustice to someone 
else, the less likely are we to have injustice 
practiced on us. 

The more we join in common undertakings 
to help the whole group, the whole school, 
the whole community, the whole country, the 
better off each and every one of us is going 
to be. 

That may be stating it too simply. But 
to me, that’s simply what it all amounts to. 

I am still a new Member of Congress. I 
have much yet to learn about the work. But 
I hope I never learn that to be a successful 
Member of Congress one has to unlearn the 
principles of decency and dignity and justice 
and friendship which to me are so funda- 
mental to the democratic process. I am sure 
it will not be necessary. 

And you boys and girls, as you grow older 
and take part in the life of the community, 
will find no better guides than the word. 
“liberty and justice for all.” 


1957 Graduates From Gruver, Tex., High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my great pleasure this week to 
welcome to Washington the 1957 high 
school graduates from Gruver, Tex., 
which is located in the 18th Congres- 
sional District of Texas that I have the 
honor to represent. The occasion of 
their visit to this Chamber was likely 
noted by this body in view of the fact 
they were, in my opinion, one of the finest 
looking and the most well-behaved 
groups we have seen for some time. They 
were accompanied by the principal of 
Gruver High School, Mr. Ralph Eddins 
and Mrs. Eddins, and Gruver Elementary 
School Principal Mr. J. T. Hoy and Mrs. 
Hoy. This group has worked long and 
hard toward the realization of their sen- 
ior trip and they are, I believe, to be com- 
mended for their selection of an educa- 
tional itinerary. These 26 sons and 
daughters of Texas were Misses Barbara 
Wright, June Sloan, Luanna Olsen, Mar- 
garet Montgomery, Marietta Luttrull, 
Esther Kauffman, Kathryn Knutson, 
Jolene George, Rachel Harris, Suellen 
Hawkins, Gwen Arthur, Mary Lou 
Beamer, Barbara Charon, Adeline Dahl, 
Bonnie Drake, Janet Eddleman and Mary 
Lou Gordon; and Messrs. David Shapley, 
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Charles Beck, Fred Sturman, Billy Cox, 
E. C. Denns, Donald Heath, Dale Irwin, 
Larry Lewis, and Byron Peddy. 


The President’s Case Against Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including two articles from the Wall 
Street Journal on the subject of foreign 
aid. Both editorials are provocative and 
should be of interest as we come to con- 
sider the foreign-aid bill. 

The editorials follow: é 
THE PRESIDENT’S CASE AGAINST FOREIGN Am 

Let us assume for a moment that President 
Eisenhower is correct when he says that to 
cut even a dollar out of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram would be reckless, would weaken the 
Nation and could lose both peace and free- 
dom. What does that actually mean? 

Mr. Eisenhower contends that without our 
military help overseas, we would have to 
spend many billions of dollars more on our 
own defense, put more men in uniform, and 
keep them there longer. If that is so, it 
plainly means that but for our aid the 42 
nations with which we are associated in de- 
fense treaties would do little or nothing in 
their own defense. 

And if that is true, it means in turn that 
these 42 nations have no real determination 
to oppose communism; they are building up 
their own defenses mainly because the United 
States helps them. If that is the case, they 
are highly unreliable allies. 

If all this, moreover, is the real signifi- 
cance of foreign aid, it clearly indicates we 
can never stop. To do so, ever, would be to 
bring the whole anti-Communist defense 
structure toppling down, since it presum- 
ably rests on nothing more substantial than 
handouts from Washington. 

The President, in fact, offers no hope that 
foreign aid will ever end. On the contrary, 
he seeks to establish the principle of per- 
manence, first by proposing to make mill- _ 
tary aid a direct charge against the Defense 
Department budget, and second by recom- 
mending to Congress a long-range revolving 
Joan fund for some types of economic aid. 
The program that was originally to last 4 
short years is now to be a program in per- 
petuity. 

It is thus the bleakest kind of picture the 
President paints. For ourselves, we do not 
believe the outlook is all that bad. 

We doubt very much that the alternative 
to military aid is going it alone. We think a 
good many of our allies would make con- 
siderable defense efforts in their own self- 
interest and would remain allies, without any 
dollars from us. A nation like Britain has 
never been unaware of the need for military 
preparedness, or allergic to its national in- 
terest. Even now the British Government is 
glad to show, by developing its own hydrogen 
bomb, how much it can defend itself. 

Many other allies have powerful defense 
capabilities with which to deter the Commu- 
nists. What's more, they would still come 
under the protective shield of the United 
States even without American military aid. 
The greatest deterrent to Communist ag- 
gression is not the number of jets in Europe 
or Formosa, but the United States treaty ob- 
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ligations to assist its allies should they be 
attacked. y 

But if that is somehow not the case—if 
the allies are so crass and so blind that they 
will do little or nothing without our help and 
the assurance of our help forever—then God 
help us. Such allies would not be worth 
having in a showdown. 

In making this kind of argument, the ad- 
ministration is not making an argument for 
foreign aid. It is unwittingly making the 
strongest possible case against foreign aid. 


FOREIGN AID 


Tonight President Eisenhower is scheduled 
to make another appearance on television; 
his aim is to forestall cuts in the $3.8 billion 
foreign aid request made to Congress fs part 
of his record $72 billion budget. 

Now, starting with lend-lease, foreign aid 
has been with us in some form for almost 
20 years. Never has a country poured out 
so much to so many peoples beyond its bor- 
ders. For much of that period the time- 
honored American position of concentration 
on domestic affairs and avoidance of the 
foreign entanglement has been deeply sub- 
merged. 

The fact of the matter is that, in having 
to carry his case to the people over the air- 
waves, the President is pointing up that 
fact that the people are now disillusioned 
with this 20 years of foreign-aid programs. 
One place this disillusionment shows up is in 
Congress; Congress is a great mirror of 
major trends in the thinking of the people. 
Only a few years ago the most Isolationist“- 
minded Congressmen were saying of foreign 
ald—yes, it's necessary and Im all for it; 
what we must reduce is waste in the pro- 


gram. 

But this has now become the position of 
the “interventionist” wing in Congress. For 
example, in a television panel discussion 
recently, Senator Case, the New Jersey Re- 
publican, was the only one of four Senators 
to defend the aid program fully; and he 
thought waste“ could be reduced. A one- 
time foreign-aid advocate, though a less- 
enthusiastic one, is Senator O'MAHONEY, of 
Wyoming. He declared that the administra- 
tion was “neglecting America and taking care 
of the other nations of the world.” 

Reasons for the disillusionment of the peo- 
ple are not hard to pin down. It is not just 
that taxes continue at a high level. It is not 
just that inflation continues to chip away at 
salaries and savings. There is the overriding 
fact that foreign aid just hasn't seemed to 
have gotten the country anywhere. 

Just since the end of World War II some 
$55 billion has been rushed abroad, much of 
it to hold back communism, But where 
communism has been held back there is the 
very great question of whether it wouldn't 
have been held back anyway. And in some 
places where contributions have been made, 
the people there have come to regard the aid 
as a permanent price for not going Commu- 
nist. Then there are cases—as in the Middle 
East recently—where offers of aid have been 
more embarrassing to anti-Communist forces 
than of help to them; offers of dollars were 
Offered as proof by pro-Reds that the United 
States was about to take over the country. 

Certainly the record is not a clear one. 
But it is just as clear that sweeping asser- 
tions that this or that appropriaiton is sacro- 
sanct because it will hold back communism 
are not enough. Clearly what the people re- 
quire are some specific examples of how for- 
eign aid has done what it was supposed to do. 

The administration must have some favor- 
able examples to set against the case of In- 
donesia—freed as a Dutch colony from the 
Japanese with American help, backed in its 
drive for independence from the Dutch by 
this country, granted dollar help and now— 
so its leaders announce—looking to Moscow 
for precept in molding itself into a nation. 
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In grappling with the realities of today’s 
foreign affairs the public has begun to ask 
some questions. If there is reason why we 
should now provide the additional billions 
being asked, the President should supply it— 
with a detailed rundown of facts and figures, 
of who has been saved from what and by 
whom. Ringing slogans, after 20 years of 
them, have lost their impact on the Amer- 
ican people. 


Smoke Em Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with a 
staggering national debt, a $7.4 billion 
annual interest charge, a $70-plus bil- 
lion budget, and taxpayers entitled to re- 
lief, will someone please tell me why 
the Congress—supposedly the people’s 
Representatives—have insisted on keep- 
ing in operation the expensive and un- 
needed Murphy Army Hospital in Walt- 
ham, Mass.; the expensive and unneeded 
Army-Navy Hospital in Hot Springs, 
Ark.? * 

The very efficient Secretary of the 
Army, Wilber Brucker, Michigan’s for- 
mer Attorney General and Governor, 
has vigorously protested this waste. 

Congressman Forp, who represents 
Kent and Ottawa Counties, and who is 
a member of the subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Appropriations, which 
will bring the bill carrying these items 
to the floor, has called attention to the 
fact that the 1956 and 1957 appropria- 
tion bills kept these two hospitals in op- 
eration, despite the fact they were not 
needed. 

Congressman Forp further disclosed 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Department to comply with the congres- 
sional directive to keep the hospitals op- 
erating by funneling patients to them 
from other areas, this year there was an 
average of but 68 to 77 patients a day 
in the 405-bed Arkansas hospital, while 
the hospital staff carried 313, doctors, 
nurses, military, and civilian attend- 
ants—4'4 attendants for one patient. 
The Murphy 450-bed hospital had a pa- 
tient load of from 85 to 95 a day, and it, 
too, carried a staff of over 300 doctors, 
nurses, military, and civilian attend- 
ants—342 attendants to one patient. 

The Congréss often charges the Ex- 
ecutive Departments—and especially the 
armed services—with being responsible 
for the waste of our tax dollars. For 
this waste in operating these two hospi- 
tals, is not the Congress responsible? 

Our colleague, Mr. Forp, further dis- 
closes that closing the two hospitals, 
turning the Massachusetts one into an 
Army engineers headquarters, would 
save $746,500 next year and approxi- 
mately $1,043,000 each year thereafter. 

Heretofore, the appropriation has 
gone through under a closed rule, which 
prevented a point of order being made 
against the bill. This year, the Mem- 
ber from the Fifth District, Mr. Forp, 
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is determined that, if a similar rule is 
proposed, he will ask for a record vote; 
that, in any event, he intends to fight 
the appropriation when the bill comes 
before the House, 

Unless the Congress supports him, it 
will have no logical reason for complain- 
ing about waste or extravagance in Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

The House is continually investigating 
the influences behind wasteful appro- 
priations. It certainly would be inter- 
esting to know who is responsible for 
continuing in operation these two un- 
needed expensive hospitals. I shall, of 
course, vote to put them to other use. 


Wholly Indefensible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former member of our armed services 
who saw service abroad, I continue to be 
interested in our troops now serving in 
many lands, and the conditions under 
which they serve. I desire to commend 
my colieague from Ohio, Mr. Bow, for 
the prompt and courageous action which 
he took a week ago to endeavor to pre- 
vent the surrender of one of our service- 
men to the Japanese authorities for 
prosecution on a homicide charge, The 
Japanese claim the right to prosecute 
the soldier for an incident occurring in 
the performance of this soldier's duty 
assignment, on a reservation occupied 
by our forces. 

Trial by the Japanese in this case 
would be a rank violation of the pro- 
visions of the agreement with Japan as 
to the status of our forces there. I feel 
sure that Mr. Bow’s protests were in- 
strumental in inducing the decision by 
the Secretary of Defense to hold up the 
surrender of the serviceman and to re- 
view the decision. : 

The indignation of the Nation at the 
action first contemplated by the Far East 
Command has been ably expressed in an 
editorial in the Plain Dealer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 19, 1957, as follows: 

WHOLLY INDEFENSIBLE 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson has 
thrown a temporary roadblock into plans of 
United States military authorities in the 
Far East to turn over an American soldier 
to a Japanese court for trial on manslaughter 
charges. Charges had been made against the 
GI, even though he was on duty and under 
orders when a Japanese female looter was 
fatally injured on a United States firing 
range north of Tokyo. 

A complete review has been ordered by 
Wilson. Here are the facts: 

The woman who was killed was stealing 
scrap metal, despite repeated warnings, The 
soldier, Specialist 3/c William S. Girard, 
of Ottawa, III., fired a blank mortar shell 
casing as a warning to Japanese civilians to 
leave the area. He didn't even aim the 
weapon, but by an odd chance the shell cas- 
ing hit the woman. 
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The incident, which occurred on the Camp 
Weir firing range last January, aroused in- 
tense feeling in Japan. Japanese authori- 
ties demanded that Specialist Girard be 
Charged with manslaughter and tried in 
Japanese courts. 

The United Press said that the decision to 
Surrender the soldier for civilian trial was 
made by Rear Adm. Miles H. Hubbard, second 
in command of operations and administra- 
tion of the United States Far East Command. 

Hubbard admitted he was setting a prece- 
dent in tting an American serviceman 
to be tried in a civil court for his action 
While on duty at a United States military 


One American officer said: “Girard won't 
have a chance with that Japanese jury.” 
An American Embassy official said he thought 
the American action “stinks. * * * We ap- 
Parentiy consider the man expendable.” 

Whether the Japanese, having made their 
Point, will mete out outrageous punishment 
remains to be seen. The Supreme Court in 
Tokyo, following the announcement that Gi- 
Tard would be turned over to Japanese au- 
thorities, directed the Maebaski prosecutor's 
Office to indict the American on a charge of 
accidental manslaughter. 

We agree with the officer who said that 
the action smelled. An American soldier, 
Going his duty as he saw it, has been for- 
saken by his country and turned over to 
those who, only a few short years ago were 
Our bitter, fanatical enemies. What effect 

unprecedented action will have on mo- 
is perfectly obvious. 

y we want to get along with Japan, 
who is no longer our enemy. But to sacrifice 
dne American soldier in the interests of 
Maintaining amicable relations with our for- 
mer enemy is monstrous, morally wrong, and 
Wholly indefensible, 


` 


A Man’s Best Friend Is His Dog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


ar: MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
ae days of trials and tribulations in 
© present complex national and inter- 
National problems such as the foreign 
5 program, it would be well for us to 
ear our minds by giving thought to 
Some of the finer facts of life. 
erefore, as part of my remarks I ask 
us consent to insert in the Ap- 
Pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an 
le appearing in the June issue of 
e Royal Arch Mason on the life of a 
Freat man, Senator George G. Vest of 
Missouri, including his famous eulogy 
the dog as man’s best friend. The life 
and activities of Senator Vest is closely 
kricoclated with the congressional dis- 
ct I have the honor of representing. 
article follows: 
A bronze monument to commemorate a 
hound dog—a Missouri hound dog. 
es, that is what the citizens of Warrens- 
Mo., wish to do, and for which they are 
whee donations from all friends of dogs 
the esoever situated. The movement has 
Support of the chamber of commerce of 
t city and the appeals are being made on 
4nd television. 
Pec the man who made Old Drum fa- 
us lies under a very unpretentious stone 
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in the local cemetery. Vest was a native 
Kentuckian, born at Frankfort in that State, 
December 6, 1830, for that day, he had an 
excellent education, graduating at Centre 
College and Transylvania University (1853). 

It was by chance he became a Missourian, 
for he had started for California, when at 
the little town of Georgetown, Mo., he was 
detained by a stagecoach accident. It was 
there he defended a Negro on a murder 
charge; while the Negro was freed, yet he 
was hung—we should say lynched. And the 
young lawyer found it advisable to leave 
town. In 1856 he opened a law office in 
Boonville, Mo.; in 1860 he was elected to the 
Missouri legislature, and likewise a presi- 
dential elector. In the legislature he showed 
his southern interest by introducing reso- 
lutions favoring the South; he attended the 
rebel legislature in Neosho in 1861 when he 
resigned his Missouri Legislature job to ac- 
cept one as senator in the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 

When the war was over he returned to 
Missouri, opening a law office in Sedalia in 
partnership with Col. John F. Philips, and 
it was while in Sedalia that he became coun- 
sel for the celebrated hound-dog case. 

There was nothing complex about the 
case. Lon Hornsby, a local character in that 


area had shot a hound dog, Old Drum, be- 


longing to one Charles Burden; Burden took 
to the law to avenge Old Drum's death, hir- 
ing Colonel Vest as his attorney. Vest, in 
a colorful address, praised the dog in such a 
way as to raise the emotions of the jury which 
turned in a verdict in favor of Vest's client. 
The trial took place in Warrensburg, Mo., in 
1870, and 87 years later, the name of Old 
Drum and his defender is still a classic in 
Missouri 


Later Vest was sent to Congress, 1879, and 
returned three times. In 1903, he retired, 
locating at Sweet Springs, Mo., where on 
August 9, 1904 he passed away. In Congress 
he made a name for himself in working for 
the interest of national parks, fair treatment 
for the Indian, and the St. Louis exposition 
of 1904. 

What did Vest say, in his closing remarks 
of the trial, which won the unanimous ver- 
dict of the jury? 

“Gentlemen of the jury: The best friend a 
man has in this world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daughter 
that he has reared with loving care, may 
prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, those whom we trust with 
our happiness and our good name, may be- 
come traitors to their faith. 

“The money that a man has, he may lose. 
It flies away from him when he needs it most. 
A man’s reputation may be sacrificed in a 
moment of ill considered action. 

“The people who are prone to fall on their 
knees to do us honor when success is with 
us may be the first to throw the stone of 
malice when failure settles its cloud upon 
our heads. m 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
a man can have in this selfish world, the 
one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his 
dog. k 
“A man's dog stands by him in prosperity, 
in health, and in sickness. He will sleep on 
the cold ground where the wintry winds blow, 
and the snow drives flerce, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand 
that has no food to offer; he will lick the 
wounds and sores that come from encounter 
with the roughness of the world. He guards 
the sleep of his pauper master as if he were 
a prince. 

“When all other friends desert, he remains. 
When riches take wing and reputation falls 
to pieces, he is as constant in his love as the 
sun in its journey through the heavens. If 
fortune drives the master forth an outcast 
in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege than 
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that of its company to guard against danger, 
to fight his enemies. 

“And when comes the last scene, and 
death takes the master in his embrace and 
his body is laid away in the cold, cold ground, 
no matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by his graveside will the noble 
dog be found, his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad, but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful and true, even in death.” 

The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court, but they affirmed the decision of the 
lower court, upholding the decision of the 
jury, that: 

“A dog is man's best friend.” 

{Colonel Vest was made a Royal Arch Mason 
tage ag? Nose 1868 in Sedalia (Mo.) Chapter 

o. 18; onel Phillips, his law partner, 
likewise a Freemason.) 2 


Letter to Eisenhower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include herewith 
a letter by the distinguished superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of Charles- 
ton, the Honorable William Robert 
Gaines. This has to do with the Presi- 
dent’s changed position on Federal aid 
to education. 

The letter follows: 

CHARLESTON CITY SCHOOLS, 
Charleston, S. C., May 16, 1957. 
Hon. Dwicutr D. EISENHOWER, 
President, United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I write this with 
the small hope that it might come to your 
personal attention. I write only from my 
deep concern for education. To em 
that my concern is honest I must add that 
education is my life’s work; my father, 
brother, and uncle are presidents of respecta- 
ble colleges (Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Wofford College, and Hampton-Sydney 
College); and many others of my family 
of this and preceding generations have 
worked conscientiously and with some effect 
in educating the youth of America. 

I write this with no intention of personal 
criticism, but only in an effort to discover 
what reasons have impelled you to reverse 
your former and apparently strong convic- 
tions concerning general Federal subsidies 
for education. 

Recently, the editor of the Charleston Eve- 
ning Post quoted, in part, a letter you, as 
President of Columbia University, wrote in 
1949 to the House Education Subcommittee. 
Since this is a responsible newspaper, I as- 
sume the quotation is correct. It reads: 

“I would flatly oppose any grant by the 
Federal Government to all States in the 
Union for educational purposes. 

“Such a policy would * * completely 
decry and defeat the watchful economy that 
comes through local supervision over local - 
expenditures of local revenues. 

“Very frankly, I firmly believe that the 
army of persons who urge greater and greater 
centralization of authority and the greater 
dependence upon the Federal Treasury are 
really more dangerous to our form of gov- 
ernment than any external threat that can 
be arrayed against us.” 
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What you wrote then I believe now. Fur- 
thermore, we both know that education is 
significantly different from such inanimate 
concerns as highways, dams, or the dollar 
return from cotton or corn crops. Educa- 
tion deals with the minds of men. This 
vital function concerned with what men 
think and believe, must be insulated from 
the faintest suggestion of centralized au- 
thority. 

South Carolinians are faced with an edu- 
cational responsibility unsurpassed by any 
State. The percentage of the State’s popu- 
lation in public schools probably ranks first 
among our States, and, unfortunately, the 
per capita income of the citizens ranks near 
the bottom. Yet the people of South Caro- 
lina have resolved to make the sacrifices nec- 
essary for the education of children and are 
courageously approaching the solution of 
providing decent schools. If citizens of 
other States feel as strongly about the neces- 
sity for adequate schools as their elected 
representatives loudly proclaim, they cer- 
tainly can do the same. South Carolina's 
case clearly indicates there is no lack of 
State or local ability to finance school con- 
struction. 

With arguments camouflaged by highly de- 
batable statistics, the fervent advocates of 
a general subsidy must be contending one 
of two things: 

Either that the Federal Government 
should become deeply involved in the plan- 
ning of public education (and from personal 
experience, I can testify that some educators 
believe this), or that if citizens of the vari- 
ous localities are too lethargic to care, wise 
ones in authority must make up for their 
stupidity—and this line of reasoning com- 
pletely negates the very essence of democ- 


racy. 

I regret that I feel it necessary, because 
of tension recently generated, to add that 
my conviction concerning a general Federal 
subsidy for education was the same prior to 
the new Supreme Court’s school-race rulings 
and is something quite apart from my atti- 
tude toward these rulings. 

Knowing that my hope is virtually impos- 
sible, still I wish I could hear personally 
from you as to why you have so completely 
reversed your feelings concerning this mat- 
ter of ultimate concern to all Americans. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM ROBERT GAINES, 
Superintendent. 


The President’s Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from my constituent is 
typical of the encouraging support which 
is mounting for President Eisenhower's 
program and budget: 

Burrato, N. T., May 22, 1957. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN RapWAN: Listening last 
night to the President's spirited address, I 
thought of you, and recalled that, if I re- 
member correctly, you had earlier announced 
your support of his budget. That took in- 
dependence and courage then, and it must 
have taken more since, while the opposition 
has been gathering momentum. But I have 
never had reason to think you short of either 
independence or courage—on the contrary. 
I have been meaning to write you in com- 
mendation of your stand. But I was busy 
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getting ready to go away on vacation, which 
I did last weekend. * * * 

But I cannot wait longer to urge that you 
do not succumb to the current budget-cut- 
ting tax-cutting hysteria, but stand fast in 
the President's support. I wish he had sup- 
ported himself sooner and more vigorously. 
But better late than never. I do not see how 
any patriot can desert him now. 

Cordially yours, 
C. I. CLAFLIN. 


Arkansas Library Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I was very pleased to receive a report 
from the Arkansas Library Commission 
of the use of the first Federal aid funds 
for rural libraries in Arkansas. The 
Commission is to be congratulated upon 
its splendid work for libraries throughout 
the State. The detailed plans it has 
made for utilizing this Federal assistance 
are admirable. It seems to me that these 
plans establish a pattern that might well 
be followed by States having similar li- 
brary problems. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I should like to include a 
letter from Mrs. Kar] Neal, executive sec- 
retary of the commission, describing 
these plans: 

ARKANSAS LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
Little Rock, Ark., May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Brooks Hays, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Mr. Hays: On April 1 the Arkansas 
Library Commission received the first check 
for Federal aid to public libraries in the State. 
This check was for $40,000. We had hoped 
that the Congress would approve the full ap- 
propriation of 67,500,000, since Arkansas’ 
share would have been approximately 
$160,000. However, we are grateful for the 
$40,000 amount. We know that many calls 
are made on you to support measures for the 
appropriation of Federal funds. I am writing 
this letter to tell you the great benefit that 
even $40,000 wiil be to the public library pro- 
gram in Arkansas. 

For the past 6 years the appropriation from 
the Arkansas State Legislature for the Arkan- 
sas Library Commission has been $153,850. 
The highest amount we have ever received 
from State funds was the 1949-51 biennium 
when our appropriation was $199,000, This 
year through the determined efforts of the 
trustees of the Arkansas Library Commission, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 
chairman, the appropriation for the Arkansas 
Library Commission for the next biennium 
was raised from $153,850 to $196,000. We are 
rejoicing because of the vote of confidence 
given the State library program by the Arkan- 
sas Legislature. The staff and the trustees of 
the Arkansas Library Commission are ready 
with a good program of library service made 
possible through the increased State aid and 
the initial grants of Federal money. No pub- 
lic library in Arkansas has adequate financial 
support. Although 45 counties now have the 
local 1-mill tax, which is the legal limit in 
Arkansas for support of a library, the income 
in most cases is pitifully small. The receipt 
of the $40,000 at this particular time enables 
us to present a program to local libraries 
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which will inspire our people to a better use 
as well as a better support of the local public 
library. 

Federal money will be used to encourage 
the development of multicounty units in 
our State. A well qualified librarian can 
administer a program of library service for 
several counties with the assistance of local 
people qualified to work with direction from 
a head librarian. 

The Arkansas Library Commission is 
spending one-half of the first grant for the 
purchase of new books to be used in the 
establishment of library service for rural 
people now lacking a local public library. 
Two bookmobiles have been purchased for 
use in demonstrating the value of library 
service. These bookmobiles have been or- 
dered and should be delivered for use early 
in July. The first time you are at home 
we would like for you to inspect these book- 
mobiles and to visit the Arkansas Library 
Commission so that we may show you the 
new books and the new service which will be 
available because of your support of the 
Library Services Act. 

I have been librarian at the Arkansas 
Library Commission since 1952. Each year 
we have found it increasingly difficult to 
operate this library in a creditable way on 
the appropriation of $153,850. Good books 
cost money. Qualified personnel sufficient in 
number to accomplish our goal also cost 
money. We are trying to build a foundation 
for the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunity, especially for adults in our State, 
many of whom because of economic need 
left school before graduation. We feel that 
our greatest asset is the quality of our peo- 
ple. The librarians and trustees in the pub- 
lic libraries of Arkansas are a dedicated 
group of people. They have their finger on 
the pulse of our communities. Give them 
an adequate book collection, a means of 
transporting the books to isolated areas and 
we will see an improved way of living in 
Arkansas. 

+ Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES NEAL, 
Executive Secretary and Librarian. 


Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
Pays Tribute to the Late Honorable 
Bruce A. Campbell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24,1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, May 15, national leaders of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
gathered at Belleville, III., to pay tribute 
to the memory of one of its outstanding 
members and a past grand exalted 
ruler, the late Honorable Bruce A. 
Campbell. 

Bruce A. Campbell was a national 
leader of the Elks for many years. He 
served as grand exalted ruled in 1918-19. 
After leaving the highest office that could 
be given to him by his associates in that 
great organization, he continued an 
active part in the many worthwhile pro- 
grams of the Elks. He devoted much of 
his time on a voluntary basis to the good 
of the organization. He was particularly 
interested in the Elks magazine, and for 
a long time was one of the chief pro- 
moters of that publication. 
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Past grand exalted ruler, James R. 
Nicholson, in commenting on Bruce 
Campbell's interest in Elkdom stated 
that he was one of the most brilliant 
leaders that the order ever had, and with 
that appraisal I think every member of 
every lodge of Elks in the country will 
agree. 

Bruce Campbell was my personal 
friend for a period of over 30 years. I 
have never known a finer man or a more 
Valuable citizen not only in his home 
community but in his State and in his 
Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I enclose herewith an article 
from the Belleville News-Democrat of 
Thursday, May 16, giving an account of 
the observance in Belleville, to which I 
have referred: 

E.xpom Pars HIGH TRIBUTE TO CAMPBELL 


High officials of the Benevolent and Protec- 
ve Order of Elks yesterday afternoon paid 
tribute to the late Attorney Bruce A. Camp- 
bell in the dedication of a mausoleum at Mt. 
pe Cemetery. Mr. Campbell’s widow, now 
living in Phoenix, Ariz., unveiled the mauso- 
leum after ceremonies conducted by Elk lead- 
ers and local ministers. 
The monument was erected to perpetuate 
the good deeds of the one for whom it is 
Dr. N. H. Feder, past grand trustee 
from Belleville, told those in attendance. 
v. as Bruce Campbell has dedicated to 
Elkdom, let us go down on record as dedicat- 
Elkdom to him.” 
Mr. Campbell, a retired attorney who lived 
in Belleville until 1954, and who died Septem- 
29, 1955, at the age of 75, at Phoenix, Ariz., 
Served as grand exalted ruler of the Elks in 
1918-19. 
“A diplomat of first rank,” Joseph B. Kyle, 
Past grand exalted ruler, said at the cere- 
Monies of the former leader in the Demo- 
sce Party and director of several corpora- 
ons. “He always accepted the challenge 
Siven him,” Kyle said. 
Tributes were rendered by Kyle, Feder, and 
nd Exalted Ruler Fred L. Bohn. Msgr. 
A. Kaiser, pastor of St. Luke's Church, 
Opened the program with the invocation and 
Reverend Alfred F. Schroeder, pastor of 
ii it Evangelical and Reformed Church de- 
Vered the benediction. 
t Grand Exalted Ruler James R. Nichol- 
a Present committee chairman of New 
Ork and general manager of the Elks' maga- 
zine, delivered the opening address. A mil- 
n members make up the Elks membership 
and “Bruce Campbell was one of the most 
t leaders that the order ever had.“ he 
Among the Elks dignitaries in attendance 
Cle: Past Grand Exalted Rulers John 8. Mc- 
— land, of Atlanta, Ga.; and Earl E. James, 
Ca oma City. Lee A. Donaldson, Chi- 
go, grand secretary, was also in attendance. 


Irresponsibility in Handling the 
Lives of Our GI’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


hee REED. Mr. Speaker, I am receiv- 
ci vigorous protests from outstanding 
bar , especially from members of the 
» With reference to the surrender of 
erican soldier to a Japanese court 
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trial on a manslaughter charge. The 

facts appear in the clipping which I am 

including as a part of my remarks, 

Without going into the facts other 
than appear in the clipping, I hope that 
this will cause the Government to take 
note of this, and not permit the slaugh- 
ter of this boy by the Japanese author- 
ities. 

The article follows: 

Uniren Srares To Permir Jar TRIAL or GI IN 
Dury DeaTH—CASE SETS PRECEDENT; WOMAN- 
KILLED ON RANGE 
Toxyro.—United States military author- 

ities, in an unprecedented action, agreed 

Thursday to surrender an American soldier 

to a Japanese court trial on a manslaughter 

charge. 

The charge is based on the accidental 
shooting of a Japanese woman on an Amer- 
ican firing range. 

She was killed by a blank mortar shell 
fired as a warning to Japanese civilians to 
leave the area. 

Sp3c. William S. Girard, of Ottawa, II., 
fired the mortar. 

The incident, which occurred on the Camp 
Weir range January 30, aroused intense feel- 
ing in Japan. Japanese authorities de- 
manded that Girard be charged with man- 
slaughter. 

The decision to surrender Girard for 
civilian trial was made by Rear Adm. Miles 
H. Hubbard, second in command of opera- 
tions and administration of the Far East 
Command. 

He admitted that he was setting a prece- 
dent in permitting a United States service- 
man to be tried in a civil court for his actions 
while on duty at a United States base. 

One American officer who refused to be 
quoted by name said, Girard won't have a 
chance with that Japanese jury.” 

A United States Embassy official, who said 
it would be worth my job to be quoted, said 
the American action stinks. 

“We apparently consider the man expend- 
able,” he said. 

Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II said he 
has been kept fully informed of the action 
but said he is in no position to approve or 
disapprove. 

Many United States officers said the woman 
had no business on an American firing range. 
They said she and other civilians were steal- 
ing scrap metal and were aware of the danger. 

Admiral Hubbard said the official military 
position still is that Girard was on duty and 
under orders wheh the woman was killed and 
therefore not subject to Japanese trial. 

However, he said, after days of conferences 
with Japanese officials the military command 
decided to release Girard to the Japanese 
because of the interpretation of conditions of 
the agreement between the two countries, 


The Issue Is Still Constitutional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a splendid article written by 
Mr, Ross Valentine, which appeared in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch early 
this week, entitled The Issue Is Still 
Constitutional.” This is a most perti- 
nent article and deals with a subject 
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which is of tremendous interest to all of 
us. 
In the 3 years that have elapsed since 
the Supreme Court decision on school 
segregation there has been brought 
about a considerable change in the feel- 
ings of many people throughout the 
country, who are coming to realize the 
precarious position faced by our people 
as a result of this and other recent ac- 
tions regarding the so-called civil rights 
question. To my mind, one of the most 
dangerous threats that has faced our 
people in many years is the pending civil 
rights bill which would destroy many of 
the liberties now enjoyed by our people. 
Mr. Valentine has, from the beginning, 
fully understood the dangers in this 
proposed legislation, and I feel that his 
comments here are certainly worthy of 
consideration. 

I commend this article to the reading 
of the Members of the House. 

The article follows: 

THE Issue Is STILL CONSTITUTIONAL 

Friday was the third anniversary of an 
event unique in the history of this country. 
Nine political appointees in black robes arro- 
gated to themselves the right and power to 
rewrite the Constitution, specifically by dele- 
tion of article X of the Bill of Rights, which 
states that— 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Article X has been cited innumerable times 
during the past 3 years. I intend to do 
so as long as there are ribbons to be had 
for Underwood ters. 

The language of that article is flawlessly 
clear. Interpretation is unnecessary; except, 
of course, for the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. Either they don’t know what it 
means, or deliberately erased it from their 
minds. For their benefit, and the benefit of 
less august citizens I will elaborate the 
obvious. 

The article means that any power not con- 
ferred on the Federal Government, and not 
specifically denied to governments of sover- 
eign States, are consigned to the States, or 
may be wielded by the people themselves, 
1. e., by resorting to constitutionality pre- 
scribed amendatory procedure. 

Surely it does not require a legally trained 
mind, or exceptional inellectual powers, to 
understand that. 

Article X is the keystone which holds the 
arch of checks and balances in place. Knock 
out the keystone and you destroy the struc- 
ture of American freedom. 

Article X is explicit, definite, mandatory. 

Under the Constitution it cannot be 
changed or deleted—except with the consent 
of the people of the several States. 

I have studied the Warren school decision 
and pertinent analyses and comments by 
statesmen, politicians, constitutional law- 
yers, labor leaders, clergymen, and commen- 
tators. Pro or con, they all agree on one 
point: that the decision was based—not on 
the language of the Constitution—but on 
moral or ethical concepts. To use the precise 
language of Mr. Chief Justice Warren's re- 
vealing footnote, “And see generally Myrdal, 
the American Dilemma,” Myrdal is a Marx- 
ist moralist. 

Now, let us assume, that separate schools 
for Negroes and white children are, indeed, 
immoral; that the arrangement prevailing 
in Southern States, Is based on bias and that 
bias is per se unethical and undemocratic, 

Would that assumption make the High 
Court decision constitutional? 

Would it alter the tanguage of the Con- 
stitution? 
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Would that assumption alter the consti- 
tutional basis of our Government, based not 
on men's passions or opinion but on law? 

To believe that it does would be to main- 
tain (as Hitler and Stalin did) that the end 
always justifies the means. Once we sub- 
scribe to that immoral concept, we may as 
well bow the knee to the overlordship of 
Moscow. 

When politically appointed judges, includ- 
ing men devoid of judicial experience, are 
permitted to set themselves up as moral 
arbiters, instead of guardians of written law, 
totalitarianism is just around the corner. 

“Oh well,“ say the one-worlders and the 
integrationists, ‘he’s hiding his racial preju- 
dices under legalistic reasoning.” Or, he's 
pandering to the bias of the white majority,” 
Both assumptions are false. 

I sat down to dinner, some 30 years ago, 
with a Negro clergyman at the home of a 
Jersey gentleman, and felt it was my “un- 
alienable right“ to do so. If I chose to do 
so in Richmond that would be my business. 
Freedom to choose one’s associates is an 
inseparable part of all freedom. 

But no one is going to coerce me into in- 
voluntary acceptance of a patently uncon- 
stitutional court decision that would de- 
prive the people of this or any other State 
of the right to run their own schools as 
they see fit. 

Proponents of forcible integration profess 
to be fighting for “racial justice.“ But racial 
justice works both ways. It also means the 
right of people of any race to send their 
children to schools where they will be with 
their own. 

What's immoral about that? 


You Can Have Good Mail Service, I. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the people of our Nation have 
suddenly become interested in the opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department, but 
many of the problems involved in the 
terrific task of handling about 60 bil- 
lion pieces of mail a year are not gen- 
erally known. 

Recently, the U. S. News & World Re- 
port arranged an exclusive interview 
with Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield who has provided the 
readers of that publication with first- 
hand answers to many of the questions 
presently being discussed with respect 
to the Post Office Department. This in- 
terview appears in the current issue of 
U. S. News & World Report and I feel 
that it is sufficiently enlightening to be 
included at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Before I answer your 
questions, I wish to make some general ob- 
servations. The spotlight of nationwide 
publicity has been focused on the Post Of- 
fice Department recently to an unprecedent- 
ed degree. 

This interest grew out of the inadequacies 
of our budget, which led to a forced cutback 
in accustomed mail service over the weekend 
of April 13, 1957, 

While we did not plan it this way, this 


emergency has probably been helpful for the 
Post Office Department. 
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Today many more citizens understand that 
their post office must have everybody's help 
if this Nation is to have the postal service 
our people deserve and expect. 

The Post Office Department faces many 
serious problems. 

Its buildings are out of date, overcrowded, 
poorly located. 

It lacks modern equipment and is strug- 
gling to handle an ever-growing volume of 
mail by old-fashioned hand-labor methods. 

It is charging 1932 prices for most services. 
Meanwhile its costs have more than doubled, 
just as household and business expenses 
have. 

It loses more than half a billion dollars a 
year. It losses total total more than $5 
billion since 1945. 

No one in the present management of the 
Post Office Department is satisfied with the 
mail service. We know it is better than it 
was, but we also know it is not good enough. 
You can have good mail service if certain 
things are done. 

We have plans well underway to attain 
our goal, which is the next-day delivery of a 
letter between any two cities in the United 
States. 

In the meantime, the Department has two 
immediate objectives. 

The first is to increase postage rates on 
first-, second-, and third-class mail so that 
the Department can operate on a more nearly 
break-even basis. Doing so would mean 
that the actual users of the mails would pay 
more of the costs which are now paid by the 


taxpayers. 

And a half billion dollars of new revenue 
a year from more equitable postal rates would 
help balance the Federal budget and con- 
tribute to tax reductions, 

The second objective is to accelerate a 
long-range—possibly 10-year—program to 
build and modernize post-office buildings 
and develop modern mechanical and elec- 
tronic equipment to speed mail through post 
Offices 30 to 50 percent faster than is now 
possible. Unless the buildings and equip- 
ment of the Post Office Department are mod- 
ernized, we face a gradual deterioration and 
eventual breakdown of our postal service as 
the mail volume continues to increase. 

Now, you've been hearing some misleading 
statements for a long time. These imply 
that the Post Office is a “great public-service 
organization” and as such has always lost 
a great deal of money, and that isn’t any 
different from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Defense, the Treas- 
ury or any of the other departments of the 
Government which are supported mainly by 
general tax funds. This is sheer propaganda 
disseminated by a few large mail users re- 
ceiving subsidies. 

The fact is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, from 1900 to 1940, lost on an average 
only $33 million a year. During that period 
the Post Office Department absorbed in this 
$33-million figure the cost of franked mail 
for Members of the Congress, distribution 
of mail for other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and alrline subsidies. - 

You will note on the chart [see page 66] 
that I omit the years from 1941 through 
1945, the reason being that those were war 
years, and during periods of national emer- 
genpy the Defense Department takes care of 
the cost of distribution of service mail, which 
throws the Post Office Department into the 
black—or did—on an average of $33 million 
a year during those particular years. So for 
accuracy’s sake, we eliminate those 5 years. 

From 1946 to 1956 the postal deficit jumped 
to an average of $445 million a year, and the 
total deficit in those years exceeded $5 billion, 
all of which became part of the national 
debt. On this, the Treasury is paying inter- 
est currently at the rate of about $125 million 
@ year. 

Most citizens are budget- conscious today, 
and rightfully so, Everyone knows that the 
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Government has the largest budget in peace- 
time history. But so is our gross national 
product, and so are the demands which must 
be met by Government to assure the Na- 
tion’s security. 

It is vital to the Nation's welfare that 
budget cuts not be made in a haphazard 
manner or for partisan political purposes. 
As far as the Post Office Department is con- 
cerned, it is essential that any budget review 
be based on an understanding of the facts 
that differentiate this huge businesslike 
operation within Government from other 
branches of the executive department. 

In 1952, the last year under my predeces- 
sor, Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson, the 
deficit in the Post Office Department was $720 
million, an alitime high. [See photo-chart 
on page 67.] In 1953, we succeeded in re- 
ducing it to $625 million, and progressively 
to $222 million in 1956, and in 1957, which 
ends on this coming June 30, an estimated. 
$211 million and an estimated $178 million 
in 1958. ; 

This reduction, exceeding $500 million, was 
due to efficiencies and economies through 
management improvements, increased par- 
cel-post and foreign mail rates, payment of 
postage by Congress and Government agen- 
cles, and transfer of airline subsidies from 
the Post Office Department to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. These airline subsidies 
now can be scrutinized by the appropria- 
tions committees of the Congress—which 
they never had an opportunity to do before— 
because heretofore the Post Office had to pay 
as a subsidy the figure the Civil Aeronautics 
Board submitted to us, and we had nothing 
to say about it. They set the rates and the 
amount of the subsidy, and we, of course, 
had to pay it. 

So when we asked to have this changed, 
we did it for two reasons: One, I wanted to 
have a clean budget in the Post Office De- 
partment. Second, I believe in the processes 
that we have developed through the years in 


this country where the appropriations com- 


mittees should have a chance to review care- 
Tully all budgets, including airline subsidies. 
AS DEFICIT WAS CUT, CONGRESS ADDED NEW 
EXPENSES 

Meanwhile, as the basic postal deficit was 
being reduced, new expenses were being 
added, mostly by actions of the Congress. 
They added 25 millions in 1953 to our costs, 
47 millions in 1954, another 105 millions in 
1955, another 242 millions in 1956 and an- 
other 304 millions in 1957—and an estimated 
amount of $473 million in 1953. 

This $473 million includes such items as 
these: Pay increases of $207 million; fringe 
benefits of $59 million; retirement-fund con- 
tributions, $132 million; increase in capital 
expenditures over 1952 of $47 million. Now 
this last was the only item over which the 
Post Office Department had any influence— 
for the replacement of worn-out equipment 
of one kind or another in the post offices 
throughout the country, and new equipment 
for new post offices. Finally, there was $28 
million in rate increases for the railroads in 
1953, making, as I say, a total of $473 million. 

Furthermore, the estimated $651 million 
deficit in 1958 does not include pending rail- 
rate increases, further employee pay in- 
creases or fringe benefits, and the facilities- 
modernization program of the ent 
costing a minimum of $110 million per year 
for the next 5 years. 

The meaning here Is simple. If we had 
continued to operate under 1952 standards, 
we would today have a yearly postal deficit 
in excess of $1 billion. 

So I feel that the administration has done 
its homework insofar as an effective effort 
is concerned to improve its efficiency and 
reduce the deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment during the past 4 years, 
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It is a rather common practice to com- 
Plain about the number of people on the 
Federal payroll. 

But let’s see what has happened in the 
Post Office Department. 

In 1949, there were 517,690 employees on 
the Post Office payroll. 

In 1952, there were 523,757. 

In 1955, there were 511,613, and in 1956 
there were 508,587. 

None of these figures includes the tem- 
Porary employees we add at Christmastime. 
So again, in this area, we feel we have im- 
proved our efficiency. And we haven't done 
that by firing employees on a wholesale 
basis, The reductions are due to attrition, 
Tetirement, and deaths among our 500,000 
employees. 

The reeent dilemma of the Post Office De- 
Partment in requiring more money to con- 
tinue accustomed mail service through the 
fourth quarter of this, fiscal year was due 
Primarily to the high rate of prosperity the 
Nation is enjoying, and to reasons beyond 
dur control. 

The Post Office Department needed an ad- 
ditional $47 million because the American 
People are now sending nearly three-fourths 
of a billion more pieces of mail this year 
than we estimated 18 months ago that they 
Would; because we must pay the higher 
Wages to postal employees voted by the 

mgress; and because 1.3 million more 

and 250,000 more business concerns 
Needed delivery service. To have denied 
these American citizens regular mail service 
Would have been unthinkable. 


COULD NOT SPEND MONEY WE DID NOT HAVE 


The need for extra money—supplemental 
appropirations, they are called—is common 
and often unavoidable in the Post Office De- 
Partment. In the past 20 years additional 
Tunds were needed in all expect 3 years. 

these 3 years, 1953, 1954, and 1955, 
the Eisenhower postal administration re- 
turned $235 million of unspent money to the 

easury out of funds appropriated to the 
Office Department by the Congress: 

The need for this additional money to 
Continue regular mail service the last quarter 
Of this fiscal year was first made known to 
the Senate committee last July. Subse- 
Juently, the House committee was so advised, 
as indicated in the record of their Janu- 
ary 15, 1957, hearings. The formal request for 
these needed funds was sent to them on 
March 12, 1957, by the Bureau of the Budget. 

ey had ample knowledge and time to have 

ented this curtailment of mail service. 
the step we had to take on 
April 13, the Department acted in accordance 
With established practices and the statutory 
ons of the law in regard to supple- 
Mentary appropriations. 8 
To have continued without appropriations 
d have been in violation of the anti- 
deficiency law. As President Eisenhower em- 
Phasized in his April 17 press conference, 
We could not spend money we did not have. 
e recent publicity about the Depart- 
Ment has also focused the spotlight on an- 
Other phase ofaour financial problem which 
most Americans did not understand namely, 
that there is a very small percentage of postal 
rpenditures over which the postal manage- 
Ment has direct control, 
1 For example, our budget for next year calls 

Or expenditures of about $3.25 billion. Of 
this huge sum, 96 percent goes for pay of 
employees, transportation of mail, and oc- 
“upancy of postal buildings. Postal salaries 
— tringe benefits are set by the Congress, 
Tag rates we pay to railroads and airlines 
men mail are set by other govern- 

tal agencies, and the costs of utilities and 
communications are largely fixed by other 
Tegulatory bodies. 


leaves approximately 4 percent, about 
million, of the total budget of $3.25 
for items over which the Department 
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can exercise any real discretionary control 
and even that is limited. 
TWENTY PERCENT MORE MAIL WITH FEWER 
EMPLOYEES 


Some critics say we could save money by 
being more efficient arid thereby using fewer 
employees. The answer is that we have 
been doing that, and the meat-ax approach 
does not lend itself to either efficiency or 
good employee morale. Efficiency in the post- 
al service is built by day-to-day improve- 
ment at 38,000 places of business. Our 
record in this respect is a good one and can 
be wrapped up in 1 simple statistic: We 
are today handling 20 percent more mail 
than 6 years ago with fewer employees, 

The same is true of transportation. We 
are today spending $50 million less, com- 
paratively, for transportation per year than 
4 years ago, despite the large increase in the 
volume of mail, 

We are all very conscious, in the Post Office 
Department, of this fact: It's a Government 
monopoly, and as a monopoly we have to be 
particularly careful to recognize our respon- 
sibllity to the postal patrons of this country, 
which number all of our 170 million fellow 
Americans. We have tried to do that. We 
also recognize this fact—which I called to 
the attention of the appropriations commit- 
tees of Congress—that the Post Office De- 
partment is the one major department of the 
Government which can identify every service 
it renders to any individual. 

When a person buys a stamp or a series of 
stamps for the mailing of a letter or a pack- 
age or parcel, he is paying whatever price the 
Government of the United States through 
the Congress is charging for this service, and 
he has a perfect right to expect that service 
is going to be provided, because he is paying 
a specific charge for every service he receives. 

Now, then, if we curtail after people have 
paid their money for that service, we commit 
a breach of trust. They have no other place 
to go to mail first-class letters; they have 
only the Post Office. So I say that, if they are 
not paying enough for the postal service 
which they receive—which is true, they are 
not—that is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is not the fault 
of the American mail user. He is paying all 
that the law says he should pay. 

You hear a great deal of conversation about 
the service that foreign countries provide 
their people and the rates they charge. But 
the emphasis is usually on service without 
reference to cost. : 

We have studied several countries in Eu- 
rope and we have calculated the number of 
square miles in area they serve, also what 
they pay their experienced postmen on an 
annual basis, and what they charge for a 
domestic letter rate. I think these are very 
illuminating figures. 

The average square miles served by these 
countries total 105,808. In the United States, 
your Post Office Department serves 3,022,387 
square miles. 

These countries pay their experienced 
postmen on an average $1,502 a year; whereas 
the United States Government pays it ex- 
perlenced postmen an average of $4,410 a 
year. 

The average domestic letter rate charged 
by these same countries is 4.4 cents for a 1- 
ounce letter, as against 3 cents in America, 

These other governments operate their 
post office either on a break-even basis or at 
a profit. Our neighbor, Canada, does it con- 
sistently on a profitable basis. 

Now I'll be glad to answer questions, 

Question. Is it true that foreign postal 
service is a good deal better than our service 
here? 

Answer. It may be better in certain areas of 
Europe, but the conditions vary so much it's 
like trying to compare apples and oranges. 
By the way, I was interested in observing the 
other day a report that came out of a meet- 
ing of the postal unions in Europe—I don't 
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mean employee organizations, but the union 
of post office departments of various coun- 
tries—to the effect they are planning on re- 
ducing the number of deliveries a day. They 
have already done that in several instances, 
reflecting their increase in costs of labor over 
there. All of the countries in Western 
Europe are in that group. 
POST OFFICE A UNIQUE BUSINESS 

Question. Would you say that the Post Of- 
fice Department is a unique business? 

Answer. Certainly in this respect, we can- 
not set the prices for our goods and services. 

Question. Who sets the prices? 

Answer. Congress. 

Question. Can you change them? 

Answer. We can’t change them on the first- 
class mail, airmail, second-class mail, and 
third-class mail. The Postmaster General 
does set the prices on fourth-class mail, 
which is parcel post, with the consent-of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. We are 
required under the law to operate the parcel 
post service on a break-even basis, and we 
have done so. 

Question. You say you can’t fix the price 
of the transportation of your mail by train 
orairplane? Who fixes that? 

Answer. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sets the rates paid to the railroads, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board sets the 
rates to be paid to the airlines. 

Question. So you are in a business where 
somebody else fixes the rates of what you 
have to pay, and somebody else fixes the rates 
of what you can charge for the service itself? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Who fixes the pay of the em- 
ployees of your Department? As a head of 
a business, can you fix the pay? 

Answer. No. The Congress of the United 
States fixes it, 

Question. Then your budget has to refiect 
any increases in pay voted by the Congress? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And then, when you go back to 
Congress to get enough money to pay for your 
freight, transportation, employees, and also 
to get your prices established, can they decide 
to make you run at a deficit if they want to? 

Answer, They can and have. 

Question. In other words, they fix your 
deficits, too? 

Answer. They do. 

Question. That’s not very much like a pri- 
vate business, is it? 

Answer. No, and it isn’t a sound way to run 
a governmental agency, I might add. Other 
countries don't do it that way. 

I feel that if the Members of Congress were 
familiar with all of the ramifications of the 
Post Office Department, the various items 
that affect its operation, they could more in- 
telligently adjust the various items to reality. 

Question. Your customers are the public. 
If your customers want service and you run 
out of service, what are you going to do? 

Answer. We should take steps to prevent a 
recurrence of the April 13 episode, when we 
curtailed mail service on the week end. 

Commonsense would seem to indicate that 
the Department should have a more flexible 
means of getting the money it needs to carry 
extra mail volume. Then, when we sell 
more stamps and have to provide more serv- 
ice, the extra revenue would be reflected 
automatically in our spending authority 
without any of the fuss and fury which arose 
last month. If estimated mail volume falls 
off, as it undoubtedly will from time to time, 
then the Department certainly should not 
spend as much money as it originally esti- 
mated. 

Question. In a private business, if you run 
out of goods, don’t you just tell a customer 
to come back in a couple of weeks? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. But you can’t say that? 

Answer. No. We did that partially for 
24 hours on April 13, and you know the re- 
action, 
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Question. Did the public react violently 
to it? 

Answer. Violently by some, but many 
others seemed content not to get any mail 
on Saturday. 

Question. What was the nature of the 
protest—did they blame the Post Office De- 
partment more than Congress? 

Answer. Not when they understood. At 
first, they believed some of the statements 
that were made on the floor of the House 
and in statements to the press wherein some 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
were blaming the Postmaster General for a 
so-called arrogant attitude and so on—but 
when the facts were released to the press 
and over the air, the change was almost in- 
stantaneous. 

Question. In most businesses, the head of 
the business can estimate the demand for 
his product and get enough supply to take 
care of the demand. What means do you 
have for estimating the demand for your 
product? 

Answer. Well, we take the figures for the 
previous year, and years prior to that pre- 
vious year, and we can pretty well judge 
the trends. We study the economic situa- 
tion that exists in the country at the time— 
the volume of mail that's being used—and 
we come up with a reasonably accurate 


When you consider that we're talking 
about 60 billion pieces of mail a year, that 
we can come up with a figure within 1 bil- 
lion of that, that’s not too inaccurate. 

Question. There must be a lot of money 
received from the sale of stamps. Does that 
go to the Department at all? 

Answer. No; not a penny of it. It goes 
immediately to the Treasury of the United 
States. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS ONLY SOURCE 
OF FUNDS 


Question. And how do you get it out of the 
‘Treasury to use? 
Answer, Only by appropriation of the Con- 


gress, 

Question. If you had all the money from 
the sale of stamps as a revolving fund, would 
you run out of money? 

Answer. It all depends upon whether or 
not other expenses have been added over and 
above what they were the year before—for 
instance, an increase by Congress in salaries 
and wages or fringe benefits. Sometimes 
those increase more rapidly than revenue 
increases from all classes of mail. 

Question. By stamps, do you mean revenue 
from all classes of mail or service? 

Answer. All revenues—registered mall, 
8 d., parcel post, airmail—all classes of 
mail. 

Question. Is the cost of printing the stamps 
charged against you? 

Answer. Oh, yes; we pay the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing for those, at a price 
set by them. 

Question. When your budget is made up, 
do you get any use of these receipts? 

Answer. Oh, no. 

Question. You have a deficit figure here of 
$545 million. Do you count receipts from 
stamps in that? 

Answer. Yes, in order to determine the 
amount of the deficit, but that’s entirely dif- 
ferent. The revenues that come in go to 
the Treasury. 

Question. Then, for operating purposes 
you don't have it, but it’s credited on the 
books to your Department? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. Have you restored all the cuts 
in service you made a few weeks ago? 

Answer. Nearly so. However, we have re- 
stricted the Saturday deliveries in business 
areas to 1 a day, which is adequate, and in 
most cities of the United States to 2 de- 
liveries a day in business areas on weekdays, 
with a few exceptions in the larger cities, 
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which get 3 deliveries in business areas on 
weekdays. 

Question, Do you think the American peo- 
ple expect their mail to be delivered the day 
afterward in towns and cities within a rea- 
sonable distance? 

Answer. Yes—they either expect it or they 
want it. 

Question. Are they getting it? 

Answer, They're getting it in many, many 
instances, but in many they are not. We're 
not satisfied with the service. While we have 
improved it substantially, we are still un- 
satisfied. 

There are two places in which we can im- 
prove the delivery of mail. One is to reduce 
the time it takes a letter to be processed from 
the time it arrives in the post office until the 
time it leaves, and the other is to reduce 
the time in transportation betwen cities. 
The reason we have so much difficulty—the 
real bottlenecks—are within post offices. 

You must realize that the Government has 
appropriated no new funds by direct appro- 
priation for the building of any new post of- 
fices since 1938. It is since 1938, up until the 
present time, that this country has had its 
greatest growth—its greatest expansion in 
all lines of business. 

We're doing business in outmoded, out- 
grown post offices and we have not been pro- 
vided the funds by the Congress to do the 
necessary research work to design modern 
pieces of equipment that could be used to 
reduce the demands for floor space per letter, 
or to reduce the time it takes to process a 
letter. 

It has only been in the last 4 years, really, 
that any sums of any amount worth men- 
tioning have been appropriated to the De- 
partment for the purpose of research. We 
have used those sums that have been pro- 
vided us very effectively to date. I have sev- 
eral things I would like to point out to you 
that we have been able to do in that regard. 

To improve mall service in the instances 
where the distances involved are not great 
particularly in the large metropolitan areas— 
necessitates more efficient handling of the 
mail within the post offices. We haven't 
even the simplest fixed conveyors, so familiar 
to everyone who has been connected with in- 
dustry, that have been available to private 
industry for many, many years. We have 
very, very few post offices in the country 
that have such equipment at all. We are 
still forced to use old hand-truck methods to 
push mall around the floor from one opera- 
tion to another—all of which takes up floor 
space, wastes time and is inefficient and 
costly. 

In the meantime, mail volume, as you 
know, has doubled over the last 20 years. So 
mechanization of the post offices is abso- 
lutely essential to an improvement in the 
mall service, 

Question. Well, isn't there something that 
is lacking in the transportation? As an exam- 
ple: A special delivery letter of importance 
to us was put in the post box at 12:30 noon 
on Saturday and postmarked Princeton, N. J., 
at 5 p. m., left there in time to get to Trenton 
promptly by truck, but arrived in Washing- 
ton at 4 a. m. on Monday and was delivered 
to us at 7:55 a. m.—36 hours to go 150 miles. 
We needed that letter on Sunday. That 
isn't usual, is it? 

Answer. That was over the weekend?” 

Question. Yes. Is it because of Sunday 
and you don’t have transportation? 

Answer. Oh, we have transportation over 
weekends. Of course, we use a minimum 
force on Sunday within the post offices. We 
do take care of the incoming and outgoing 
mail, But, again, that probably is a result 
of some of the restrictions and some of the 
curtailment necessitated by this $6 million 
that the Congress did not appropriate to us 
out of the $47 million that we requested. 

Question. It is much more costly to use 
the telephone or telegraph than a 3-cent 
stamp— 
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Answer. Too many people just fail to real- 
ize that the mail service in the United States 
is the most important system of communi- 
cations that we have. I think that is one 
thing, maybe, that will come out of this re- 
cent difficulty we had with the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Congress: The pub- 
lic has had its attention focused upon the 
Post Office and the importance of the service 
it renders. 
‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 3-CeNT LETTERS 


Question. How long ago did you put the 3- 
cent stamp into effect? 

Answer. In 1932. There has been no in- 
crease since that time. 

Question. How many times since then has 
the Post Office Department—in this and pre- 
ceding administrations—recommended a rate 
higher than 3 cents and not gotten it? 

Answer. We have recommended an in- 
creased first-class rate to the 83d, 84th, and 
85th Co 

Question. What is the highest that was 
recommended—5 cents? 

Answer. Yes, 5 cents is the most. We con- 
sidered recommending or requesting 5 cents 
this time, and it was quite apparent after a 
survey was made of the Congress that they 
would not give serious consideration to 5 
cents at this time. 

Question. Do you neéd a 5-cent rate? 

Answer. Yes, we should have 8 cents. 

Question. So you had to come back to 4 
cents. You haven't got that yet, have you? 

Answer. No. The hearings have been con- 
cluded in the House Civil Service and Post 
Office Committee and they have reported a 
bill out. 

Question. Are there any pressure groups 
fighting increased rates on first-class post- 
age? 

Answer. Yes, but the pressure groups are 
confined, principally, to a few of the larger 
magazine publishers and some third-class 
mailers of advertising matter. Some of these 
large users of second and third-class mail 
also-resist an increase in the first-class. 

I think the reasoning behind their actions 
is that, if the first-class rate increase is 
granted, the public would insist that second- 
class and third-class rate increases be also 
made. As far as the general public is con- 
cerned, the polls—and there have been many 
of them taken in the last 2 years—indicate 
very clearly that the general public wants 
the Post Office Department to pay its own 
way. The last poll that I saw, taken by one 
of the Congressmen, showed that 91 percent 
of the people would favor an increase in 
postage rates in order to put the Post Office 
Department on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Question. What is the principal argument 
made by the publishing industry against in- 
creasing mail rates, and what is your answer 
to it? 

Answer. Oh, some large publishers say 
they just can't afford to pay any more post- 
age than they are paying. On the other hand, 
some are very frank and completel candid 
about it, and say that they not only can but 
should. e 

Question. You're - talking mainly about 
perlodicals now? 

Answer. Yes, I am speaking about some of 
the leading magazines in this country, who 
believe the rates should not be higher- 
Strangely enough, it's usually the smaller 
magazines who can least afford to pay an in- 
crease that recognize that statesmanship is 8 
responsibility of people in business as well 
as of people in Government, and they are 
perfectly willing to pay for an increase 
Their testimony before the various commit- 
tees in Congress will clearly prove that. 

COST IP MAIL GOES FREE 

Question. What is your answer to the ar- 
gument that the Post Office Department 
should be a service department and, there- 
fore, should in large part be paid out of the 
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general taxes collected from industry and the 
public? ; 

Answer. I'm very frank in my reply. If it 
is really true that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is strictly a service organization, then 
we shouldn't charge anything for mail sery- 
ice—let everybody use it at no cost at all, 
and pay for all the expenses out of the gen- 
aig fund, Mind you, I don’t want to see 

at. 

Question. What would it cost the public if 
you did that? 


Answer. Three and a quarter billion dol- 


lars a year. 

Question, Is it the general feeling in Con- 
gress that the Post Office Department should 
Operate at a deficlt—that is, as a service or- 
ganization? 

Answer. There is a feeling in the Congress 
that there probably are some items that 
should be considered public service and paid 
for by all taxpayers. For instance, free mail 
to the blind, certain below-cost rates to 
fraternal organizations and religious organi- 
zations. Again, in order to follow our policy 
of having a clean budget, we have requested 
the Congress to pass legislation which would 
provide for reimbursement to the Post Office 
Department for a sum of approximately $27 
Million a year, which covers the postal-rate 
pti on these various public-service 


You see, those who oppose postage-rate in- 
Creases use those figures in a very exag- 
gerated degree. They blow the figures up 
from $27 million to several hundred million. 

Question. Does that also cover congres- 
sional-franking privileges? 

Answer. No, that’s already being taken 
Care of. The Post Office Department is paid 
ee congressional and Government 

Question. Do you expect to get a 4-cent 
rate this year? 

Answer. Yes; I'm very confident we'll get it. 

Question. What about the airmail rate? 
Will that go up, too? 

Answer. Yes; that will go up to 7 cents. 

Question. When you break down that defi- 
cit—what's the deficit in each postage class? 

Answer. It is approximately $270 million 
® year in second-class mail. It's approxi- 
Mately $230 million for third-class mail, and 
about $30 million for first-class mall. This is 
Without providing a proper charge at all for 
the preferential service which first-class mail 
does receive over and above the other classes 
Of mail. If service values are considered, we 
Calculate that first-class mail loses $346 mil- 
lion a year. 

Question. Would the 4-cent rate still leave 
& deficit in the first class? 

Answer. We would just about break even 
on first-class. It now costs more than 4 
Cents for a 1-ounce, first-class letter. 


HIGHER RATES, LESS MAIL 


: Question. Do you think if you raised the 
ates for mail you would have less of it? 
t . Yes; I think one of the major fac- 

Ors that 
Breat increase in third-class mail the past 
several years has been a ridiculously low 
tt te. It is just so cheap that people use 
0 very carelessly. That's why some people 

all tt “junk” mail. There was a time when 
people used third-class mall rather selec- 
8 When third-class mail first came into 

ing, it charged 97 percent of its cost. 
1 ised it went down a great deal since 
it in relation to the revenue received from 
and what it costs to handle it. 

I think a substantial in third- 
knen mail is not only order, but it is 
em, Past due, and I think it will have the 

ect of probably improving the caliber of 
wil] “Class mail. The quality of it, I think, 
— 5 be higher; I think it will be more read- 
them, to the public and more acceptable to 

Question, Would there be as much? 


have resulted, for example, in the 
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Answer. I would think, naturally, it would 
reduce the quantity of it somewhat. 

Question. We haven't talked about parcel 
post. Why should the Government carry 
parcel post? Why not leave that to the 
express companies to carry? 

Answer. The express companies do not 
have the facilities to handle small pack- 
ages. For instance, there are 70 percent of 
our post offices that cannot be reached di- 
rectly by train connections. You see, there 
are a great many fewer passenger-carrying and 
mall-carrying trains in this country today 
than there were 20 years ago. 

Question. If they receive enough volume, 
couldn’t they use automobiles to deliver just 
as you do? 

Answer. It seems that the more business 
the express companies have, the greater 
their losses seem to be. 

Question. The Parcel Post Association re- 
cently issued a statement contending that 
you are paying a $100-million subsidy to 
the railroads and paying them more for 
carrying your parcel post than the railroads 
are charging the express company for han- 
dling express packages in the same cars. 
What is your answer to that? 

Answer, Well, in the first instance, the 
railroads, of course, own the express com- 
pany. If they care to give them a below- 
cost charge, I guess maybe that is their pre- 
rogative. At least, that’s the policy they 
follow. So far as our paying the railroad 
as a subsidy, that is not true. The rates 
we pay are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Question. If you could do your own nego- 
tiating with the railroads, do you think you 
could do a better job than, say, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does? 

Answer. In 1953, the railroads had re- 
quested from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an increase of about 45 percent. We 
have the right, under the statute, to nego- 
tiate with the railroads—we exchange our 
figures and costs. We finally adjusted that 
with the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to a 10-percent increase, 

Question. Have you encouraged the use of 
vending machines for the sale of stamps? 

Answer. Yes; we have. 

Question. What effect has the use of vend- 
ing machines had on the increase in mail? 

Answer, I dont know as to the increase in 
mail, but it reduces the clerk hire in post 


. offices and is a great convenience to the pub- 


lic. We don't have to keep the stamp win- 
dows open as long hours today with the vend- 
ing machines that we have. 

Question. You have vending machines in 
the post office buildings too, haven't you? 

Answer. Yes. Those are machines that we 
developed through our research. We only 
have a few hundred of them so far. We've 
had several models built and we've installed 
them in the post offices, and we are trying to 
perfect them. 

Question. Are those in the drugstores 
yours, too? 

Answer. No, those are privately owned. 

PROFIT FROM MACHINES 

Question. Do you encourage private com- 
panies to put out vending machines? 

Answer. Surley. 

Question. To save you the time for your 
clerks? 

Answer. Yes, and it is more convenient for 
the patrons to buy stamps at more places. 
Question. They make a profit on them? 

Answer. Sure. 

Question. Why can't you make that profit? 

Answer. By law, the Post Office Depart- 
ment cannot charge more than face value 
for stamps. 

Question. Do you have any control over 
how much they charge in those machines— 
such as 10 cents for three 3-cent stamps? 

Answer. No. 
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Question. On that question of the opera- 
tion of the profitmaking business versus the 
public service, is it your point that the De- 
partment should pay for itself in entirety— 
that there should be no public-service opera- 
s whatever? Where do you draw the 

e 

Answer. No, not necessarily. I think a 
reasonable amount should be set aside for 
public-service Items that are actually identi- 
fiable as such. Aside from that we should 
operate on an approximate break-even basis. 
In fact, the statutes now require Government 
agencies to charge whatever it costs to pro- 
vide a direct service for any identifiable per- 
son—in fact, all departments in the Govern- 
ment are supposed to operate on that basis, 
but we can't go beyond because of the action 
of the Congress itself. 

Question. What is the lag between postage 
increases and pay increases for your em- 
ployees? 

Answer. There has been no rate increase 
in first-class mall since 1932. Since that 
time, there has been $1.3 billion of annual 
increases in salaries, wages, and fringe bene- 
fits to employees. x 

Question. Have you any scientific method 
of figuring out what the increases in the 
other classes of mail should be, other than 
the first class? First class Is easy—you add 
a cent to the postage and make it 4 cents, 
but you have all kinds of percentages for 
the others. How do you arrive at your con- 
clusions as to the equitability of those dif- 
ferent percentages? 

Answer. Let's take first class: Tradition- 
ally, the Post Office Department charged 
much more than the bare cost of handling 
‘first-class mail. In 1932, first-class mail paid 
about 30 percent more than the allocated 
costs. In sq doing, the Congress recognized 
the principle that users should pay for the 
preferential service that first class receives 
over other classes of mail. However, that 
situation has changed because of the long 
delay in the increase in first-class mail rates, 
so now we are actually running in the red 
on first-class mail. 

Question. First-class mail is costing you 
more, in other words? 

Answer. That's right, the revenue has not 
kept pace with expenses, which have more 
than doubled since 1932, About 3 years ago 
we set up a committee of long-time skillful 
career people in the Post Office Department 
who know rate problems, and asked them to 
study and prepare a recommendation for a 
system which would provide some recog- 
nition in our costs for differences in service 
between the classes of mail. 

In our cost-ascertainment report, we fol- 
low the formula which they developed. Un- 
der this formula, for example, instead of 
asking second-class mail to pay the loss of 
about $270 million that I previously men 
tioned, we calculate it should pay some- 

around 100 million, after we had al- 
lowed for the difference in service factors. 

Let me point out that what we are actually 
asking for in rate increases of 60 percent in 
second class will produce only around 633 
million by the end of the fourth year. 

The reason that we did not ask for a 
larger increase than 60 percent on second- 
class mall is very simple: The Congress, by 
its failure to increase the rates from time 
to time as costs have increased, has per- 
mitted publishers to set up their mall-dis- 
tribution systems on a below-cost mail- 
service charge. You can't correct that—or 
you should not correct it, in my opinion— 
by one stroke of the pen, because you would 
create a hardship that would fall heavily 
upon the smaller publishers of the country. 

I think Congress can correct this over a 
period of years in gradual steps rather than 
to do it at one time, because the effect would 
be too serious if done otherwise. That's why 
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we proposed four annual increases of 15 
percent each. 

We're very conscious of the fact that the 
power of Government should never be used 
to destroy any important segment of the 
economy of this Nation. 

Question. You spoke of the improvements 
in service that have been made. What are 
the principal improvements that you feel 
have been made during your 4 years? 

Answer. We are moving more than a billion 
3-cent letters a year by air between important 
cities of this country. We're doing it for 
less money than we were previously paying 
the railroads, insofar as the net cost of the 
Department ts concerned, and we are deliv- 
ering them up to 48 hours faster. 

We have introduced certified mail, which 
is a cheaper service than registered mail. 

Mailers can now put a first-class letter in 
a package by paying the additional postage 
for the letter. 

We have installed modern mobile equip- 
ment—you may have noticed some of the 
new mail trucks that we are using today 
which are lightweight, three-quarter-ton 
trucks as against two-and-a-half-ton trucks 
that were used by our predecessors through 
the years—at a great reduction in the cost. 
They move more rapidly and cost far less 
originally and are cheaper to operate. 

We have mobilized letter carriers in a 
number of areas in the country with equip- 
ment which we ourselves have designed, and, 
incidentally, we are very proud of some of 
these new mail trucks that we have developed 
because they have now become standard pro- 
duction in the automobile plants of this 
country. 

And there are many more things in mecha- 
nization of post offices that will move mail 
Taster. = 

Question. What is the story of the trouble 
you had recently in getting a supplemental 
appropriation to continue accustomed mail 
service the balance of this fiscal year? 

Answer. The facts speak for themselves. 
I first advised the Appropriations Commit- 
tees in July of 1956 of the need for a sup- 
plemental appropriation for 1957—it was 
quite apparent at that time that we would 
need more money to handle the increased 
volume of mail. 

We informed the chairman of the Senate 


subcommittee—the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 


eral informed him and the ranking member 
of that committee in July 1956—of the need 
of a supplemental in 1957 of approximately 
$53 million. They said it was too late—it 
was too close to the time the Congress ad- 
journed. So we next notified the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House on January 
15, 1957, and I will quote from the record: 

“Mr. J. YVaucHAN Gary (chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations): What additional supple- 
mental appropriation will you request for 
1957? 

“Mr. Maurice H. Stans (the Deputy Post- 
master General, who was then testifying): 
We're asking the Bureau of the Budget to 
clear, so that we can present it to this com- 
mittee, a request for $53 million.” 

That included the $47 million that we 
finally requested officially. That was last 
January. 

Now it is true that the official notification 
did not come from the Bureau of the Budget 
until, I believe, March 12, which still gave 
ample time for the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee to meet and to report out a bill in 
order to give the Congress a chance to act. 

I approached the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee with a very 
realistic appraisal of the whole situation, 
emphasizing its seriousness. I said to them, 
“Gentlemen, if you insist on denying us this 
supplemental, for reasons which I cannot 
imagine, do you realize what curtailment of 
the service that means, because that is ap- 
proximately a 40-percent cut in the expenses 
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over which we have any control? It means 
that curtailment of service will be very se- 
rious; it will seriously affect the economy 
and the welfare of the people of this 
country.” 

I have here with me the communications 
that I had with Mr. J. VAUGHAN Gary on 
April 3, and on April 4 to Congressman 
CLARENCE CANNON, the chairman of the full 
committee, 

Question, Have these been published? 

Answer. They have not. I also have an- 
other letter to Congressman CANNON on 
April 9. 

BEHIND THE WEEKEND CUT 

Question. What do they show? 

Answer. I will read one to you. This went 
to the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
under date of April 4: 

“With total reluctance, we are laying plans 
for curtailment of postal services to meet the 
cut imposed yesterday by the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on a requested supplemental 
appropriation for fiscal 1957. 

“We believe the seriousness of these re- 
quired curtailments warrants consideration 
by the entire Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date as to the advisability of this 
course. 

“To that end I would appreciate it if you 
would expedite urgently the action and re- 
port of the Appropriations Committee to the 
House, so that, if further funds are voted, 
they will be available before too much dam- 
age is done to the service.” 

If you have heard some comments about 
the Postmaster General being arrogant, de- 
manding, and all that sort of thing, I sub- 
mit to you that this language is far from 
demanding: 

I had asked Chairman J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
of the subcommittee, on April 3 if he would 
not call an urgent meeting of the subcom- 
mittee to consider action on this important 
matter, and on April 9 I sent this letter to Mr. 
CANNON: 

“Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Through the me- 
dium of a special issue of the Postal Bulletin, 
copy of which is enclosed, orders have gone to 
all our post offices to curtail services in order 
to meet the situation caused by lack of funds 
during the current fourth quarter of this 
fiscal year. These orders are effective at 
specified dates, beginning Saturday, April 13. 

“I am most sincere in saying to you that I 
hope the Congress can take action on our 
supplemental appropriation before these 
service curtailments become effective. 

“If the full money we actually need is vot- 
ed to us, it would prevent a great disservice 
to the people of the United States. Any- 
thing you can do to move up action by the 
House Appropriations Committee would be 
very helpful in ending present confusion and 
avoiding unnecessary damage to the postal 
service and the morale of its employees, and 
would have my sincere appreciation. 

“Would you not be willing to hold a meet- 
ing of your committee early In the week so 
that Congress can act promptly and defi- 
nitely, and we can advise postmasters as to 
the extent to which these orders may be 
withdrawn?” 

Question. Did he act on that? 

Answer. No. The only information I re- 
ceived from him was this letter on April 5: 

“The Committee on Appropriations today 
adopted the following resolution: Resolved, 
That the chairman be directed to announce 
to the Postmaster General and the press that 
an additional appropriation of $17 million be 
approved for postal operations, and that on 
April 12 of this committee will consider the 
matter of any further appropriations up to 
the total of $47 million.” ? 

That prompted my other letters I have just 
Tead to you. 

Question. Is there any explanation of why 
they postponed action? 
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Answer. You have heard the comments 
made on the floor of the House. 


WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE? 


Question. But it still doesn’t explain why 
the public lost this weekend of mail service. 
The responsibility for that isn't clear 

Answer. Oh, yes; it it is very clear. The 
responsibility was solely upon the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, who failed to call 
his full committee into session to vote out a 
bill which could have immediately gone to 
the floor and had action on the part of the 
whole Congress. 

Question. On the flexibility in cutting your 
budget, you have said that 96 percent of your 
expenditures go for the pay of employees, 
transportation of mail, occupancy of postal 
buildings, and that only 4 percent, or $140 
million leaves you with any discretionary 
control. What sort of discretionary control 
do you have over the $140 million? What do 
you use that for? 

Answer. You are correct. Approximately 
4 percent, ahout $140 million of the total 
budget of $3.25 billion, is for items over 
which the Department can exercise any real 
discretionary control, and even that is 
limited. 

Question. Is that for stamps and trucks, 

etc.? 
Answer. This is the money we use to print 
stamps, buy trucks and pens and the hun- 
dreds of other items needed in the operation 
of 38,000 post offices, and to provide research 
in better ways to handle mall. Certainly 
none of these items can or should be cut to 
any sizable degree. Some equipment pur- 
chases can be postponed, but that doesn't 
save money in the long run, 

Well, we are now curtailing the purchase 
of supplies and materials and living out of 
inventory—that is one item, though it is 
nothing more than a deferment of costs. We 
have done that in lieu of curtailing the serv- 
ice. We delayed the payments for new uni- 
forms to employees—excepting those that 
were contracted for and were to be paid for 
during the month of April, until the first of 
July. Again, it’s a further deferment. 

To save $6 million in the weeks that we 
have left in this fiscal year, it just isn't in 
the cards. 

Question, In your budget of $3.25 billion, 
if you are spending 96 percent for pay and 
transportation and the occupancy of postal 
buildings; if you are paying that much, that 
leaves you with only 4 percent for your 
stamps and trucks and other operations of 
the post offices. Where can you make any 
cuts in your operation? 

Answer. Just by curtailing services, or the 
delay of purchases of necessary equipment 
and supplies. 

Question. You have said that the Post 
Office is handling 20 percent more mail than 
6 years ago with fewer employees. 

Answer. That’s right, and less than a 2 
percent comparable increase in cost. 

Question. Do you have some pretty clear 
indications of what the Post Office Depart- 
ment could do in the way of mechanized 
equipment and new developments if you had 
the money? 

Answer. Yes. We just dedicated the first 
mechanical letter-sorting machine in the 
postal service in Silver Spring, Md. I'd just 
like to outline some of the other items: 

We have been working hard to correct the 
deplorable old-fashioned mail - handling 
methods of the Post Office. With limited 
funds we have been working to develop me- 
chanical and electronic machines and equip- 
ment, better use of floor space and more 
efficient buildings. We have made real prog- 
ress, and we are on the threshold of a number 
of major developments. 


FOUR MILLIONS TO RESEARCH 


This year we will spend $4 million for re- 
search, While this is small for an operation 
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5 our size, it is 10 times the research program 
of 1952. 

Now, right at that point, I want you to 
know that, when we came in in 1953, we had 
to set up a research department, We had 
to seek out skilled engineers and scientists 
around the country and bring them into 
W. m. You know the competition 
there is for men in that particular category 
in the country. 

We are working with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and 11 outstanding engineering firms 
and research firms in developing mechanical 
and electronic equipment to move mail in 
and out of big-city post offices more rapidly. 

„in the simplest terms, is our bottle- 
neck, and we can lick it within the foresee- 
able future if the Congress will appropriate 
the money to buy the equipment and to 
modernize our buildings so that mail can 
be speeded through the offices in 30 to 50 
Percent less time than is now possible. 

Now, here are some of the developments: 
In Baltimore we are operating the first me- 
chanical parcel-post sorting machine with 
electronic memory system—the first one. 
We are soon going to test two competing 
Systems in other offices. 

In Detroit—this is an installation I per- 
sonally inspected 2 weeks ago—we have in- 
Stalled a conveyor system to move letter 
Mail through its handling and distributing 
Operations. It is a beautiful piece of equip- 
ment, and it is a pleasure to look at. The 
employees are happy, it is speedy, and it will 
Pay for itself within 24 months. 

Question. Is it a sort of conveyor-line 
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Answer. Yes. : 

Other installations are underway: In the 
new Silver Spring, Md., mechanical letter- 
Sorting machine—without touching the let- 
ters, but by pressing buttons—a clerk dis- 

ibutes more than 300 different sortations. 

Question. Does that sort them to different 
destinations? ; . — 

Answer. Leg: 300 combinations. In Chi- 
cago we have under installation our first 
Power-and-free overhead conveyor system to 
move mail from receiving platforms to tem- 

storage, to work areas and out to 
shipping platforms. 

You see, the question of space in these 
big metropolitan centers is terribly serious. 
Chicago and New York are badly congested, 
and Detroit and Los Angeles as well. 

We will bring in the mail in this Chicago 
Installation and put it on an overhead con- 
Veyor system, by turning the bags upside 
down and hooking them on, and they will 
g0 to the areas where they are wanted as 
they are called for. Then they go over the 
tables—merely open the bag and the mail 
Talis out, But the floor space you save. 

I would dare say in the New York post of- 
fice that 20 percent of the usable floor space 

used up by nothing but trucks that peo- 
sth to push around from one place to 

er. There just isn't any rhyme or rea- 

son to it. J 7 8 10 

NEED FOR MECHANIZATION 

Even the simplest forms of mechanization 
t I am familiar with personally from my 
—— in industry for the past 30 years, 
hich are so obviously needed and so in- 
— to buy, have not been available to 

e Post Office Department, 

Question. Why is that? Wouldn't Con- 
gress give you the money? 

m T. Congress did not provide the 

Oney, although in one year in the previous 
tee tration the Appropriations Commit- 
b did insist that a certain amount of money 
— used for research—they did it them- 

Ves—which indicates to me that there 
Wasn't a realization of the necessity of that 
Sort of work being done by some of my pred- 
Sdersors. But to me it’s kind of an old 
lte v. and Te seen e much of it all my 
ram. T am interested in this kind of pro- 
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Question. You've started a number of am- 
bitious programs: this mechanization thing 
you're referring to, the lease-purchase pro- 
gram which apparently had to be shelved, 
the rural consolidation program which you 
haven't been able to push through because 
of opposition—aren’t all of those things de- 
pendent in the last analysis on your ability 
to live with Congress and sell them these 
ideas? 

Answer. To a considerable degree, yes. 
That's true. Let's take these point by point. 

Let's take the lease-purchase program.“ 
We had two leasing methods that we re- 
quested the Congress to provide. They so 
hamstrung the lease-purchase program by 
regulations and referrals back to committees 
for approval and whatnot that, together 
with higher interest rates, it became inop- 
erative. 

However, we also received from Congress 
the authority to enter into a direct-leasing 
program, where we would go out and option 
a piece of property for the Post Office De- 
partment by an ble option. We 
would then design a building for that prop- 
erty, and then we would ask for public bids 
on the acquisition of the property and the 
erection of the building to our specifications. 
That is the device that we have used so ef- 
fectively. We have built approximately 
1,600 new post offices—true, most of them 
have been small ones—throughout the coun- 
try under the direct-leasing program. It 
has been wonderfully effective. 

Question. But how many under the lease- 
purchase program? 

Answer. One has been awarded and is un- 
der construction at Saint Marys, Ohio, and 
two others have been awarded. 

Question. Under the direct-leasing pro- 
gram, the Government never actually be- 
comes the owner of that building as it would 
under the lease-purchase? 

Answer. No, it doesn't, but we've been able 
to get very attractive rentals because we've 
peen able to convince prospective landlords 
of the desirability of having Uncle 5am as a 
tenant, and consequently we have been able 
to make very attractive term leases, which in 
some cases are as long as 30 years for prop- 
erties built to our own design and specifica- 
tions. 

Question. But that direct-leasing program 
is an ancient program, going way back—— 

Answer. Not on the basis we have it today, 
no. It was a very restricted procedure before. 
We've eliminated a lot of the things that were 
undesirable in the previous leasing arrange- 
ments. 

For instance, now we study an area, we 
determine the need for a building, the type 
of the building, the size and location, and 
quietly option the mast desirable piece with- 
out any publicity, so we don't run into com- 
petition and inflated prices. The rentals 
we're paying, incidentally, per square foot 
compare very favorably to the rentals we were 
paying for the outmoded, old-fashioned 
buildings that we were occupying. It has 
been an amazing experience, really. 

Question, What has been the impact of 
the change in American life from cities to 
suburbs on the mail service? 

Answer. Oh, yes. That's one of the rea- 
sons for our increase in costs; that’s one of 
the reasons we had to install 4,000 new carrier 
delivery routes every year. We have thou- 
sands of extensions of city and rural routes 
to take care of these changes in the character 
of neighborhoods. As you know, there’s any 
number of building projects even around 
Washington where there are 100, 200, or 300 
new homes built in a group. Those people 
all want their mail and we have provided 
them with mail service—all across the 
country. 

Question. Are there collecting centers as 
well as distributing? 

Answer. That's right. 
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PLANNING AHEAD 


Question. It makes your rural operations 
much more expensive, doesn't it—much less 
rewarding? 

Answer. Well, you see, there's not a single 
activity of the Post Office that stayed dor- 
mant during this 4 years. We've anticipated 
these changes and recognized what we should 
do about them, and the proof of how effec- 
tive we have been is those figures I showed 
you there—the decrease in the amount of 
the deficit, the operating deficit of the Post 
Office Department over the last 4 years. 
We're giving better service at less cost. 

Question. What about your efforts to close 
a lot of the small post offices for the sake 
of economy? Are you being hamstrung in 
that by local communities and by Members 
of Congress? 

Answer. There were 41,000 post offices when 
we came in, and now there are something 
less than 38,000. We have been successful 
to that degree. 

In no instance do we close a small post 
office without providing the patrons of that 
post office with equal or better service than 
before, by the substitution of rural routes. 
Mail now comes to their box in front of 
their home rather than to a small post office 
miles away where they have to go to get it. 

What happens is that, when these people 
in the neighborhood find that their little 
post office is going to be closed, they do not 
want to lose the identification of their par- 
ticular community, and they sometimes be- 
come rather emotional about it. Even 
though it costs the Government several thou- 
sands of dollars a year to maintain it with 
poor service, they get up petitions, and quite 
often those petitions are initiated by some- 
one in the post office who doesn't want to 
lose a job, and they converge on their Con- 
gressman. It is difficult, but we have been 
successful in this gradual process. 

Question. Does the Congressman put pres- 
sure on the Post Office Department not to 
close the office? 

Answer. Well, he asks us to resurvey the 
matter and see if we can really justify it, 
and, if we can, we usually are able to con- 
vince the Congressman, but it takes time to 
do those things. 

Question. Don’t many of your employees 
work short hours, comparatively, at fairly 
good pay, and, over all, don't they have prob- 
ably some of the best jobs in Government? 

Answer. We think they are. We think 
that the Post Office Department not only 
provides an opportunity for a career, but it 
also provides an opportunity for substantial 
income and security. 

MILLIONS SAVE STAMPS 


Question. Is the sale of commemorative 
stamps increasing? - 

Answer. Oh, yes. The last estimate I saw 
indicated there were about 12 million stamp 
collectors in this country. Philately is be- 
coming more and more popular, and I think 
it is a splendid cultural hobby. The Depart- 
ment makes money on a commemorative 
stamp because many of them are not actually 
used for mail service. 

Question. Are you planning to leave the 
Cabinet? 

Answer. I have no plans to do so, and I 
am quite confident the President has no 
plams for me to leave in the foreseeable 
future. I can only point out to you that the 
objectives of the Eisensenhower administra- 
tion for better mail service at less cost to 


the taxpayers have not yet been fully real- 


ized. My job is not finished. 

Question. As the Nation grows, the mail 
grows; is that it? 

Answer. It’s bound to—as long as boys 
‘and girls are falling in love, getting married 
and having babies, you are going to have 
more mail. 

Question. In the March 3, 1950, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report we had an inter- 
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view with Postmaster General Donaldson of 
the Truman administration, and we asked 
him if “the problem of the postal deficit can 
be licked in due time in this country.” He 
replied: 

“Yes, I think it can. The Post Office De- 
partment is probably facing its worst finan- 
cial problem in the history of the postal 
service. But that’s not due to the fault of 
any of the people in the postal service. It's 
like any other business—the costs have 
mounted over which we have little or no con- 
trol, and nothing has been done to increase 
the revenues in the Department while much 
has been done to increase the costs, in the 
way of legislation and orders of regulatory 
bodies that fix the charges for transportation 
of the mails.” 

What do you think of this answer? 

Answer. Well, history repeats 
That's exactly my view today. 


itself. 


Trinity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in the month, the Santa Rosa Press- 
Democrats, of Santa Rosa, Calif., ran a 
series of editorials on budget cutting, 
high taxes, and socialism. The news- 
paper invited its readers to write to me 
and to both of California's distinguished 
Senators protesting “the unnecessary 
high cost of being governed by your own 
public servants.” 

I have received many suggestions 
from my constituents for ways to econ- 
omize in Federal spending. Many of the 
good people of my district singled out the 
‘Trinity project as a good example of 
were to begin. There seemed to be con- 
siderable agreement that, as one letter 
said, “If you favor budget reduction, 
then you favor Trinity partnership.” 

The Trinity partnership offer by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric. Co. is to build and 
operate the power facilities of the Trin- 
ity River project while the Federal Gov- 
ernment is developing the irrigation and 
reclamation features. The Secretary of 
the Interior has approved partnership 
participation because it will result in an 
ultimate saving of over a third of a billion 
dollars to the American taxpayers. 

The immediate saving will be $56 mil- 
lion in construction costs if this Congress 
approves the Trinity Joint Development 
Act of 1957—my bill, H. R. 6997. In ad- 
dition, over a quarter of a billion dollars 
in savings will come from future net 
profits to the Government for lease of its 
falling water to P. G. & E. and from tax 
Payments. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include at this 
point the May 6, 1957, editorial from the 
Santa Rosa Press-Democrat entitled 
“The National Budget Can, Must, Be 
Reduced”: 

‘THe NATIONAL BUDGET Can, Must, BE REDUCED 

You've been seeing a lot in the newspa) 
lately about the budget for running the Tod- 


eral Government; and about when taxes will 
be reduced, if ever, 
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Reading what the various experts have to 
say is a fine way to get confused. One expert 
says Uncle Sam could reduce expenses by $5 
billion a year without feeling any pain. An- 
other says Congress can and will cut $3 bil- 
lion. Still another puts the figure at $1 
billion. 

President Eisenhower says it should not be 
cut at all. 

It can be cut, it should be cut and if you 
write to Congressman HUBERT B. SCUDDER and 
Senators WILLIAM KNOWLAND and THOMAS 
Koch — just their titles in front of their 
names on the envelope and Washington, D.C., 
as an address will get your letter delivered— 
the men you elected to represent you will 
know you're sick and tired of the unnecessary 
high cost of being governed by your own 
public servants. 

You can read what the experts have to say 
from now until Christmas, but you already 
know that you are being overtaxed, and your 
own commonsense tells you that Government 
spending can be sharply reduced. 

If you work an 8-hour day, your earnings 
for 2½ of those hours go just to pay taxes. 

In Santa Rosa there are 1,300 people who 
work in factories—and 1,700 who are on the 
payrolls of 1 unit of government or another 
at local, county, State, or Federal levels. 

How do you like that? There are 400 more 
people whose salaries are paid by your taxes 
than there are people working at producing 
new wealth by manufacturing processes. And 
Santa Rosa is a very minor place when it 
comes to haying public payrolls. 

Not only does this country have too many 
taxeaters performing nonessential services at 
too high a cost to you but the process is hus- 
tling us down the road toward state socialism 
much faster than you may suspect. 

This socialism business probably sounds 
like a false alarm. It is no such thing. You 
can figure it out for yourself. Tomorrow we'll 
devote this space to how high taxes breed 
socialist governments. 


Do We Have an Immigration Policy in 
Concert With the Demands of Our 
Time? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I spoke before the Westmoreland 
County Bar Association, at Greensburg, 
Pa., on the subject Do We Have an Immi- 
gration Policy in Concert With the De- 
mands of Our Time? 

Members of Congress are aware that 
President Eisenhower as well as Mem- 
bers of Congress have made a number 
of proposals relating to our immigration 
laws. I have made a careful study of 
all these proposals and have talked with 
a considerable number of our colleagues 
about them. This led nft to make a pro- 
posal which I outlined for the first time 
in my talk before the Westmoreland 
County Bar Association. Because of the 
importance of this issue, I urge Members 
of this House to read my remarks and 
study the proposal which I have made. 
Under leave granted, I insert my address 
delivered to the Westmoreland County 
Bar Association: 
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Do We HAVE AN IMMIGRATION POLICY In CON- 
CERT WITH THE DEMANDS OF OUR TIME? 
(Address of Hon. MICHAEL A. FEICHAN, 

United States Representative, 20th Ohio 

District, before the Westmoreland County 

(Pa.) Bar Association luncheon at Greens- 

burg, Pa., on Friday, May 24, 1957) 

For the greater part of our history we 
have encouraged immigration into our coun- 
try. During colonial days the attractive 
opportunities offered by the new world 
caused many European rulers to impose reg- 
ulations in order to prevent people from 
emigrating to our shores. The American 
colonists resented the restrictions imposed 
on emigration to the New World by the 
European monarchs because our Declaration 
of Independence, in the list of indictments 
against the King of Great Britain, lists 
among the injuries and usurpations that 
“he has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither * .“ 

Despite efforts made by the European 
monarchs to prevent the population of the 
original colonies and later the United States, 
the opportunities of the free world were so 
appealing that immigrants flowed into the 
United States at such a rate that by 1820 
the population had jumped to about 10 
million people from a population of 4 mil- 
lion in 1790. Congress then concerned itself 
with the conditions of travel confronting 
prospective immigrants as they faced the 
long journey to the promised land. There 
were many disturbing reports in Europe and 
here at home of the appalling conditions 
in which immigrants were carried across the 
Atlantic Ocean. Descriptions of the hor- 
rors of steerage space prompted Congress to 
enact a series of laws limiting the number 
of passengers on each vessel, forcing the 
shipping lines to provide sufficient water 
and food for the journey and to keep com- 
plete lists of all passengers on board includ- 
ing such data as age, sex, occupation, coun- 
try of which they were citizens, and the 
place of their destination. From this it 
should be clear that Congress in the year 
1820 took steps to encourage full-scale immi- 
gration to the United States. 

In 1863 Congress enacted the Homestead 
Act which permitted aliens who had filed 
their declaration of intention to become 
citizens to then acquire homesteads. This 
was another specific measure enacted by 
Congress to encourage immigration from Eu- 
rope to our shores. 

Congress also passed the Chinese Exclusion 
Act known as the Coolie Act. Discovery of 
Gold in California brought large numbers of 
Chinese to that State, which apparently 
caused great concern that our West Coast 
would soon be overrun by unlimited num- 
bers of Chinese. This Chinese Exclusion Act 
was repealed in 1943. 

These developments in large measure ac- 
count for our growth as a sparsely settled 
country of 4 million people in 1790 to a 
great world power of more than 170 million 
people today. 

There have also been sporadic efforts in 
Congress since 1798 to restrict and other 
wise regulate immigration into the United 
States. The alien and sedition laws of 1798 
were the first. Those laws required 14 years 
of residence as a requisite to citizenship 
rather than the 5 years residence required 
today. The President was authorized by 
these laws to expel forthwith “dangerous 
aliens” and to imprison those who resisted 
expulsion. Since the alien and sedition laws 
were first enacted for a 2-year period, they 
lapsed by default because Congress would 
not re-enact them. 

Other exclusion laws were then enacted 
refusing admission to prostitutes and procur- 
ers. Shortly thereafter laws excluding men- 
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tally deficient persons, stowaways, chronic 
Alcoholics, and vagrants were enacted. 

It was not until 1921 that we began to 
limit the number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted each year. The first quota statute 
Was signed into law by President Warren G. 
Harding on May 19, 1921. Under that law 
the number of immigrants permited to enter 
the United States was fixed at 357,803 an- 
nually, that figure being based on the num- 

of foreign-born persons who lived in the 
ries States, according to the census of 


The second quota law was enacted in 1924 
and contained a feature which has become 
U wn as the national origins formula. 

nder the law of 1924, 154,657 immigrants 
are admitted each year. This formula pro- 
Vides that the annual quota for each coun- 

is one-sixth of 1 percent of the number 
inhabitants in the continental United 

tates as determined by the census of 1920, 
Whose ancestry has been traced to the coun- 
try for which a quota was determined, Some 
Countries were assigned no quota whatever. 
All orientals were excluded. 

That same quota system arrived at in 1924 
Temains as the cornerstone or control factor 
Governing our entire immigration system to- 
day. Some minor alterations have been 
a in it, such as assigning a minimum of 

00 quota to countries of the world which 

therto had no quota whatever. No basic 
hanges have been made which would reflect 
an alteration in the 1924 policy, 

Our nonquota intake of immigrants is not 

Solely on geographical factors. 

In addition to nations of independent 

countries of the Western Hemisphere, we 

t under the present law, outside of the 
Quota, all wives, husbands, and minor un- 
k d children of United States citizens, 
peerless of their place of birth. Here the 

Umbers are by no means alarming, but it 
“ops be worth mentioning that the number 

honquota immigrants admitted from such 
countries as Greece, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Rage a few others, runs about equal to the 

umber of quota immigrants admitted from 
Š ‘ose countries. All these countries have 
elatively small quotas. 

It is also interesting to note that the first 
ion excluding subversives from admission 

to the United States was passed by Con- 
Pie in 1903. A subversive was then defined 
tua anarchist,” but this same statute ex- 
the ed “persons who believe in or advocate 

Nl Overthrow by force or violence of the 

ted States Government.” A review of the 
lation dung of that particular piece of legis- 
m indicates the clear intent of Con- 

of ia to protect our country from the influx 
ecologies and political tactics originating 

the atmosphere of historic Russian 
that 2 It is against this background 
our would like to discuss briefly with you 
Hone immigration policy and its rela- 
live to the realities of the worid in which we 


Aung national origins formula creates a 
num 


In in which a large number of quota 
do not are authorized for countries which 
they aan them because the record shows 
refer 8 not utilize them. Specifically, I 
Other ‘tert Britain and Ireland. On the 
provid and, the national origins formula 
Whi he very small quotas for countries 
toe oe are seeking settlement oppor- 
As for a portion of their population as 
bility step to attaining economic sta- 

É vas and maintaining an equilibrium in 
countea a I refer specifically to such 
lands, es as Italy, Greece, and the Nether- 
Whose tela is a third category of countries 
tion agic situation warrants special men- 
er! 88 r those countries under Com- 

Li occu, on such as Hungary, Poland, 
sigo dania, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, Czecho- 
8 E among others. Natives of those 
Ugious es who have been forced to find re- 
or political asylum in the free world 
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look to us as the traditional haven for the 
oppressed and the unwanted. There is lit- 
tle we can do under our regular immigration 
laws to help these victims of totalitarianism 
because the already small quotas assigned to 
them under the national origins system has 
been mortgaged by 50 percent for as many 
as 100 years in some instances. 

The most glaring inadequacy of our na- 
tional origins formula is that it requires the 
application of a hard, fixed, and unrealistic 
mathematical formula to a world situation 
in which our concern for the human factors 
must be foremost. 

As a consequence, we wind up each year in 
the position of having on the one hand a very 
large number of quota numbers left over 
from countries that neither need nor want 
them and on the other hand a very long line 
of applicants for admission who are natives 
of countries whose sons and daughters played 
an important role in shaping the destiny of 
our great country in past generations. 

The best examples I can cite to demon- 
strate just how impractical the national- 
origins formula is in terms of our political 
responsibilities in this upset world are the 
following: 

In 1947 President Truman appealed to Con- 
gress for emergency legislation to admit a 
reasonable number of displaced persons into 
the United States. In his message to Con- 
gress urging action he noted our regular 
immigration laws made it impossible for us 
to cooperate with other free nations in bring- 
ing about a solution to a grave postwar prob- 
lem, There were 144 million persons from 
Central and Eastern Europe residing in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy who refused to re- 
turn to their homelands for fear of loss of 
their lives or liberties at the hands of the 
Communist regimes then in control of their 
homelands. After extensive public hear- 
ings, controversy and prolonged debate, Con- 
gress enacted emergency legislation in 1948 
to admit 205,000 displaced persons. That 
law was amended in 1950 because the original 
number of admissions authorized was in- 
sufficient to cover our fair share toward re- 
solving the displaced persons problem. The 
authority for admission was raised to 401,000 


persons. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower, during his 
first year in office, sent Congress a message 
asking for emergency legislation to help re- 
solve the problems of overpopulation in 
Europe and to provide haven for a reasonable 
number of the many new victims of Com- 
munist tyranny who were daily escaping into 
free Europe and Asia. Among the arguments 
advanced by President Eisenhower in support 
of this proposal was that unless Western 
Europe found some solution for its problem 
of overpopulation, there could be little hope 
for the economic stability envisioned by our 
foreign-ald program which, by that time, 
had cost the American taxpayer more than 
$26 billion. 

Congress again passed another emergency 
immigration bill authorizing the admission 
of some 207,000 special immigrants over a 
3-year period. 

Even before the expiration of President 
Eisenhower's emergency immigration pro- 
gram, our country was faced with still an- 
other major immigration crisis. The Hun- 
garian freedom revolution of last October and 
the ruthless Russian suppression of that gal- 
lant try for freedom produced a new category 
of refugees. In the month of November and 
December 1956, well over 100,000 Hungarians 
had found it necessary to flee from their 
homeland after the Russians reinvaded, kill- 
ing some 60,000 Hungarians and then putting 
another alien regime in charge of their affairs, 
That freedom revolution caught the free 
world by surprise, because so many of the 
leaders had been misled into believing that 
total revolution against the Russian tyrants 
was impossible. 

When the free Western Powers failed to 
take any practical actlon in support of the 
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Hungarian freedom fighters, the conscience of 
the American people demanded that imme- 
diate asylum should be given to some of the 
latest victims of Russian tyranny and re- 
Prisal. The result was that President Eisen- 
hower directed the admission of 21,500 Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria on a parole status, 
with the understanding that this arrange- 
ment would continue until Congress took 
action one way or another on his decision, 
The President’s authority to direct such ac- 
tion under existing law has been subject to 
question. As of May 20, 1957, the number of 
Hungarian refugees admitted to the United 
States was 32,295, of which 6,284 came under 
immigrant visas issued pursuant to the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, and 26,011, 
came under the parole operation. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that unless the Presi- 
dent took the action he did, it would not have 
been possible for the United States, the his- 
toric haven for the oppressed and unwanted, 
to do much of anything to help the Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria. This helplessness 
would have been demonstrated at a time 
when most of the small but free nations of 
the world were opening their doors wide to 
the Hungarian patriots. 

I hesitate to think about the position we 
will be in should the East Germans or the 
Poles or the people of some other oppressed 
nation behind the Iron Curtain erupt into 
total revolution against the Russian Com- 
munists, Should this happen, we will un- 
doubtedly be faced again with a tremendous 
refugee problem caused by the brutal meth- 
ods used by the Russians in suppressing such 
freedom revolutions. I would like to think 
that future revolutions against communism 
would not result in a large influx of politi- 
cal refugees into the free world, but I am 
afraid the absence of a dynamic foreign 
policy toward the captive nations forbids my 
entertaining that happy thought. 

You might be interested in an observation 
I made in a speech on the floor of the House 
on February 8 last year on the occasion when 
Congress received President Eisenhower's 
latest message on immigration policy. In 
commenting on the need for a more elastic 
policy than now exists, I said, and I quote: 
“The likelihood exists that so long as the 
conspiracy of communism exists in this world 
and continues its inhumanities and tyran- 
nies against people, we will continue to have 
refugees who plead with us for religious and 
political asylum.” The Hungarian revolu- 
tion which followed in October of last year 
underscores the importance of our facing up 
to that cold reality because the very same 
situation applies today as applied on Febru- 
ary 8, 1956 when I first made the statement. 
Moreover, the circumstances that compelled 
me to make that statement have not changed 
in the least. = 

To sum up, I consider that our present im- 
migration policy as reflected by the controll- 
ing laws is outdated, inadequate, and certain 
to cause us not only embarrassment, but the 
loss of respect and friendship of millions of 
people who look to us as the defenders of 
human freedom and the hope of a better 
world of tomorrow. The national origins 
formula applies to conditions prevalent in 
1921 and 1922. It has no practical relation- 
ship to the political demands of the modern 
day. Events of the past 12 years leave no 
doubt that we must effect major changes in 
our basic immigration laws so that we may 
have an immigration policy to support our 
best national interests. 

There is so much emotion and lack of 
knowledge surrounding our immigration 
laws that any effort to bring about sudden 
and drastic change in them will be met by 
a number of very serlous obstacles. It seems 
to me therefore, if any real change is to be 
effected in these laws it must come grad- 
ually, Accordingly, I have worked out a pro- 
posal which does not abruptly discard the 
national origins formula, but does open the 
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way for the demonstration of what may be 
a better system of allocating quota numbers 
than the national origins formula. 

It is estimated that each year there are 
some 65,000 authorized but unused quota 
numbers. I propose that the unused quota 
numbers for the past 3 years be reauthorized 
for use for a period of 3 years. These un- 
used quota numbers would then be allocated 
semiannually with the following criteria to 
serve as guideposts in making specific allo- 
cations: 

1. The desirability of bringing into the 
United States annually a number of persons 
possessing technical and professional skills 
and specialized experience found to be in 
short supply in the American labor market. 
A determination would need to be made that 
such services will be substantially beneficial 
to the national economy. 

2. Our traditional position of providing a 
haven for victims of totalitarian aggression 
who have found it necessary to flee their 
homelands because of persecution or fear of 
persecution based upon their religious or 
political views. In the present world cir- 
cumstances, special account should be taken 
of those escapees from communism who fled 
from their homelands because of acts they 
had taken against the regimes in control. 

3. The desirability of reuniting families 
and relatives. There are in the United States 
a considerable number of families who have 
found asylum here while members of their 
immediate families are still living in distant 
lands. There are also native born Americans 
who are anxious to have relatives abroad 
admitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence. To reunite these broken 
families is to act in concert with our political 
philosophy which holds that the family is 
the basic unit of society. 

To make the allocations of these unused 
quota numbers and all determinations con- 
nected therewith, a board or commisison 
will be necessary. Such board or commis- 
sion would initiate studies and investigations 
and would be in touch with departments and 
agencies of the Government in any way 
concerned with immigration policy. It would 
be made up of five members, appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Congress would be notified semiannually 
of all allocations made of quota numbers 
and such allocations would become effective 
unless Congress took action disapproving 
them. 

The makeup of this proposed commission 
or board is critical to the success of the pro- 
posal, Obviously, individuals appointed to 
the commission must possess the highest 
qualifications backed by a long record of 
devotion to the public interest. The com- 
mission must be completely devoid of par- 
tisan politics just as it must be composed of 
individuals experienced in withstanding 
undue pressure or promises. The terms of 
office should be, if the plan proves to Be 
feasible, for 10 years and with salaries pro- 
vided to make possible the availability and 
time of the best talents in the country. 

After this proposed pilot project has been 
in effect several years, I believe that with 
wise administration the feasibility of elimi- 
nating the national origins formula without 
doing violence to our national interest, will 
in my opinion, have been demonstrated. If 
the plan proves otherwise, Congress would 
simply not renew the 3-year authority and 
the project would be automatically termi- 
nated. In either case, the debate about our 
national origins system could be resolved 
once and for all on the basis of facts and 
not emotion and prejudice. 

Fourteen years of service on the Committee 
. „ together with a careful 
8 the many new political responsi- 
bilities which have been thrust upon us as 
a Nation in recent years, led me to offer 
this proposal. It is one way of creating an 
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elastic and realistic policy which will per- 
mit us to adjust our immigration system to 
the most urgent demands put upon our lead- 
ership as a nation. I believe that our 
present immigration policy has failed to meet 
the test of time or the tide of human 
events, 

It is time for a change, and I sincerely 
hope that the changes we must make will be 
based upon an honest recognition of the 
heavy responsibilities which are ours in a 
world which must avoid world war III, and 
find the way to a just and lasting peace. 


Council Designates Village as 
“Constitution Town” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Constitution 
‘Town is the new designation of the vil- 
lage of Louisville, Stark County, Ohio, 
by action of the village council at a re- 
cent meeting. 

One of my legislative efforts over the 
years has been my resolution to estab- 
lish September 17 as Constitution Day, 
a national holiday dedicated to the better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
great document which is the foundation 
of our freedoms. 

I welcome the support which is now 
given this effort by the council and citi- 
zens of Louisville, and I ask leave to in- 
clude the Louisville Herald account of 
this action. I wish also to commend 
Mrs. Olga T. Weber of Louisville who 
has been an earnest advocate of Con- 
stitution Day. 

COUNCIL DESIGNATES VILLAGE AS 
“CONSTITUTION Town” 

By unanimous vote, the Louisville Village 
Council at its regular meeting on April 15, 
1957, officially designated Louisville as Con- 
stitution Town. 

The resolution was presented to council by 
Mrs. Olga T. Weber, long time proponent of 
Constitution Day Observance and prime 
mover of the now snowballing statewide and 
nationwide observance of Constitution Day. 

As pointed out in the resolution, Con- 
stitution Day was initated in Louisville more 
than 5 years ago, where it has been observed 
annually since then on September 17, with 
due pomp and ceremony. The present Gov- 
of Ohio, C. William ONeill, has twice been 
principal speaker at a Louisville Constitu- 
tion Day parade. 

Legislation is in the hopper to make Sep- 
tember 17 a legal holiday and a day of na- 
tionwide celebration of Constitution Day. 

The council in its resolution urges all 
Louisville citizens and organizations to adopt 
this slogan, “Constitution Town,” and use 
it on their letterheads and wherever possible 
to promote the greatness of the Constitution 
and honor of the village which has brought 
this recognition to the American Constitu- 
tion. 

Mrs. Weber expressed her appreciation for 
the legal action taken at this meeting. 


Resolution 1043 
Whereas the Constitution of our country is 
the basis of all laws throughout the length 
and breadth of our United States of America; 
and * 
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Whereas the Constitution has been written 
that there shall be justice and equality for 
all people of our Nation regardless of race, 
color, or creed; and 

Whereas it is evident that to retain these 
rights and privileges we shall in no way 
permit our Constitution to be misinterpreted 
to cause the abridgment of these rights re- 
served for our people; and 

Whereas in order to retain these rights and 
to promote full knowledge of the meaning of 
our Constitution, and in order that the peo- 
ple of our United States of America may grow 
more alert to the principles declared by this 
document; and 

Whereas the residents of the village of 
Louisville have taken it upon themselves to 
remind all the people of our Nation within 
their reach of their faith in the Constitution, 
by various and sundry ways, by initiating 
legislation adopted by the Ohio Legislature 
that September 17 (as requested by Louis- 
ville) be set aside annually for the observ- 
ance of Constitution Day, so that the school, 
civic, and fraternal organizations, and all 
citizens remember, study, and discuss this 
wonderful document to bring about a better 
understanding by all, and because Louisville 
has taken the lead in celebrating this day 
annually since 1952, accompanied by gath- 
erings, parades, and demonstrations com- 
plete with fully appropriate speeches on this 
great American heritage: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the council of the village of 
Louisville, State of Ohio: section I, That in 
our pride, we, the village council of Louis- 
ville, Ohio, detlare that Louisville adopt for 
its slogan the name, Constitution Town, and 
request that the press, industry, business, 
merchants, schools, churches, and all citi- 
zens use the slogan, “Constitution Town,” 
on their letterheads and where otherwise 
adaptable that the knowledge of the efforts 
of Louisville, Ohio, relative to the celebration 
of Constitution Day, in commemoration of 
the signing of this great freedom document, 
shall become known across our land, 

Passed April 15, 1957. 

H. JOSEPH ZWICK, 
Mayor. 

CAROLYN E. SCHWALLIE, 
Clerk. 


Attest: 


A Scholarly, Incisive Analysis of the 
Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, soon the 
House of Representatives will have be- 
fore it for consideration the so-called 
civil-rights legislation. It is shocking to 
see in the press this legislation referred 
to as a bill intended to protect the voting 
rights of certain minority groups in the 
South. Certain segments of the press, 
news and radio commentators, and edi- 
torial writers have constantly and con- 
sistently glossed over the real part of this 
anti-civil-rights legislation and have 
made it appear that the innocent little 
bill will simply guarantee the voting 
rights for certain of our people. They 
have actually deceived many people in 
various sections of this country into be- 
lieving such is the case. This is far from 
the truth. This proposed legislation is 
the most vicious, wicked, dangerous leg- 
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islation that I have ever had the oppor- 
tunity of studying. 

There appeared in the May 19 issue of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch an edito- 
rial pointing out a few of the reasons why 
the bill is so dangerous, so liberty de- 
Stroying, and so destructive of the rights 
of our people. The editorial, entitled 
“A Scholarly, Incisive Analysis of the 
Civil Rights Bill,” is as follows: 

A SCHOLARLY, INCISIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 

CrviL-Ricuts BILL 

Asked by Frank Van der Linden, Times- 
Dispatch Washington correspondent, whether 
he feels that the Federal civil-rights bill will 
damage his chances of building a strong Re- 
Publican Party in the South, President Elsen- 
hower said at his Wednesday press con- 
ference: 

“The civil-rights bill is a very moderate 
thing, done in all decency and in a simple 
attempt to study the matter, see where the 
Federal responsibilities lie, and to move in 
strict accordance with the Supreme Court's 
decision, and no faster and no further.” 

Mr. Van der Linden then asked how the 
President felt about the bill's denial of jury 
trials, and Mr. Eisenhower said he was “not 
Boing to talk about that matter.“ His ques- 
tioner would have to ask Attorney General 
1 who “knows more about it than 

o.” 
Herein lies the tragedy of this whole Presi- 
dential effort to ram the civil-rights bill 
gh Congress. Mr. Eisenhower is no law- 
yer, and he has been told by Mr. Brownell 
that the civil-rigħts bill is a mild piece of 
legislation. He won't believe what nearly 
everybody in the South, and a good many 
People outside it, declare to the contrary. 
If anybody could get Mr. Eisenhower to 
the minority report of the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Civil Rights, signed by Sena- 
tors Ervin, of North Carolina, and JOHNSTON, 
ot South Carolina, he might see what vast 
und far-reaching evils lie in this legislation. 
Senator Ervin is a former judge of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, and he speaks with 
authority concerning these matters. The 


31-page analysis of the bill which he and 


Senator JonwsTon have signed is an exhaus- 
tive and devastating document. 
Anything like a complete summary of this 
report within a limited space is impossible, 
ny & few extracts follow; 
Senate bill 83 is calculated and intended 
confer upon a single Federal executive 
Oficer, to wit, the Attorney General, the auto- 
cratic and despotic power to nullify at his 
absolute and uncontrolled election, in par- 
Sculer civil-rights cases selected by him, 
oe statutes prescribing administrative 
latusales which were enacted by State legis- 
Ae in the undoubted exercise of the legis- 
$ tive power reserved to the States by the 
Oth Amendment.” 
On the subject of jury trials, the report 
Points out that three of the great liberals, 
nators Borah of Idaho, Norris of Nebraska, 
th, Walsh of Montana, favored extending 
che, aight of trial by jury to all persons 
charged with indirect contempts arising out 
alleged violations of injunctions. Con- 
N passed the Norris-LaGuardia act in 
2 to cover this situation in labor disputes. 
The report also contains the following: 
are e arguments that criminal prosecutions 
— cumbersome and slow, and that jurors 
tical ent to indict and convict are iden- 
* l with those given for the establishment 
pe the Court of Star Chamber, the enactment 
Pa acts of Parliament depriving American 
che mists of the right of trial by jury, and the 
Shae aes 5 2 tormer days to 
provision the Clayton and 
Norris-LaGuardia acts.” gs 
gorten ERVIN and JOHNSTON declare cate- 
lath ly that if the Americans of the late 
century had dreamed that their de- 
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scendants could be constitutionally robbed 
of their right of trial by jury (guaranteed in 
article 111, section 2 of the Constitu- 
tion) * the people of the United States 
would have rejected the Constitution out of 
hand. 

Their report goes on to announce the fol- 
lowing staggering conclusion: 

“Senate bill 83, if enacted by Congress, 
would empower any attorney general to 
litigate at public expense virtually all claims 
of virtually all aliens, citizens, and private 
corporations within the jurisdiction of the 
State in question that they have suffered 
intentional discrimination by the action of 
State or local officials taken under State 
statutes or municipal ordinances, or orders 
or regulations made under them, pertaining 
to elections; public education; business and 
trade; labor; charges, prices, and interest; 
railroads, motor carriers, telegraph com- 
panies, public warehouses, and other public 
utilities; ad valorem, income, inheritance, 
license, and sales taxes; local public im- 
provements; highways and streets, buildings; 
fish and game; the keeping of animals; civil 
remedies and procedure; crimes and crimi- 
nal procedure and all other matters com- 
mitted by our system of government to 
State control.” 

The foregoing are merely a few of the 
high spots in an exhaustive and scholarly 
analysis of the legislation in question. The 
liberals who are backing this monstrosity 
had better read it carefully. In particular 
they should review the declarations of such 
men as Norris, Borah, and Walsh—men who 
would be much too wise and farseeing today 
to support any bill as potentially disastrous 
to our political institutions as this one. 


American Serviceman Abandoned by His 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorpD, I include therewith 
an editorial from the Charleston, S. C., 
New and Courier of May 16, 1957, on the 
conviction, under the Status of Forces 
Agreement with Japan, of an American 
serviceman. I also include a clipping 
from the same newspaper written the 
editor by Hugo Hoogenboom of Beaufort, 
S. C. 

Mr. Speaker, it is ironic and tragic how 
American boys are being ruthlessly 
turned over to foreign courts in the 
world, and it is indefensible how large the 
sentences are imposed on American serv- 
icemen by these foreign courts. Were 
these cases held in America under the 
American system of jurisprudence, no 
national of any other government in the 
world would be dealt with half as harshly 
as are our American servicemen who are 
sent to the uttermost parts of the earth 
to defend these foreign, ungrateful coun- 
tries. 

American might subjugated and 
brought Japan’s mighty war lords to 
their knees. Under the Status of Forces 
Agreement with this Nation, the Ameri- 
can military was “invited” to remain in 
Japan for the security of that nation. 
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Now, American youth—drafted and sent 
there against their will—are tricked and 
decoyed into baseless controversy with 
Japanese and abandoned by their Goy- 
ernment. I predict that the Congress 
will not long tolerate this sort of treat- 
ment to the sons of the greatest and 
most charitable Nation civilization has 
ever known. f 
The articles follow: 
IN a Jar PRISON 


According to the Associated Press, Airman 
first class Paul E. Bell, 22, of Beaufort, was 
sentenced Monday by a Japanese court to 5 
years at hard labor on a charge of robbery 
resulting in injury. 

Bell, stationed with the 39th Air Division, 
was defended by a Japanese lawyer. The 
Army said it will appeal the conviction and 
will hire a different attorney. 

We do not know the merits of this par- 
ticular case. But it should serve to remind 
South Carolinians that their sons, husbands 
or relatives serving overseas are at-the mercy 
of foreign courts. The status of forces agree- 
ment the United States has with foreign 
countries means that American servicemen 
can be sentenced to long terms in foreign 
prisons if charged and found guilty. 

We can well imagine what a Japanese pris- 
on is like. And we don't believe that Amer- 
icans who get in trouble abroad should be 
abandoned by the United States. If an 
American serviceman commits a crime, he 
should be punished. The punishment, how- 
ever, should be imposed by an American mil- 
itary court and sentences should be served 
in military prisons. 

Whatever Airman Bell has or has not done, 
he is an American. His rights as an Amer- 
ican continue even though he serves on for- 
eign soil. 


In FOREIGN JAILS 
To the News AND COURIER: 


Your editorial comments on the Paul Bell 
case were good, but they did not cover the 
situation entirely. Having served in the Far 
East and having spent some time in Japan, 
I believe I may be able to clarify a few points 
concerning the trial of American servicemen 
in Japanese courts, 

The charge under which Paul Bell was sen- 
tenced is very common and is not nearly so 
serious as the legal term, “robbery resulting 
in injury,” or the 5-year sentence, would in- 
dicate. Generally, these charges grow out of 
quarrels between American servicemen and 
Japanese taxi drivers who are trying to cheat 
in charging exorbitant fees, If the G. I. 
strikes the cab driver and doesn't pay him, 
he is committing, according to Japanese law, 
“robbery and assault.” In Japan this results 
in an excessive prison term for the G. I. In 
the United States, it would probably result 
in the suspension of the taxi driver. 

In this light the case takes on a new as- 
pect. It proves that the American service- 
man has been abandoned by his Government 
to all the twistings and turnings of oriental 
law, to be dealt with as the Japanese see fit. 
He has none of the constitutional rights he 
thought were guaranteed him, such as pro- 
tection from excessive punishment or trial 
by jury. The obvious bias against him of 
Japanese witnesses and jurists (especially 
Communists and disgruntied nationalists) 
precludes any fair trial. 

The fact is that Paul Bell and many others 
like him have been sacrificed to interna- 
tional good will.” Perhaps after enough men 
have been sacrificed to sop the pride of a de- 
feated people, Americans may do something 
about it. Until then, God alone can help 
those forgotten men who are rotting their 
lives’ away in filthy Japanese fails. 

Huco HOOGENBOOM., 

BEAUFORT, 
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The Challenge of the Learned Profes- 
sions—The Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article by Mr. Joseph 
N. Welch, one of the outstanding attor- 
neys in Massachusetts, which appeared 
in the February-April 1957 issue of 
the Journal of the American Judicature 
Society. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE LEARNED PROFES- 
SIONS— THE Law 


(By Joseph N. Welch) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the faculty, 
Jadies and gentlemen, the subject assigned 
to me tonight is, as I understand it, a seg- 
ment of the general field called the challenge 
of the learned professions, and I understand 
that I am to speak as a lawyer. 

I have known for many weeks that I was 
to speak, and as is always the case, know- 
ing that, I was filled with anxiety. 

Such reputation as I have as a speaker 
rests, I regret to say, on a somewhat un- 
sound basis. Such attention as I have at- 
tracted, outside my own community, is based 
on the fact that in some hearings held, now 
long ago and far away, there was the magic 
of electronics, so that some in this room 
listened to me and others viewed my ancient 
and sagging features. 

Curiously enough, in that room I gained 
stature as a public speaker by the simple de- 
vice of keeping still. In a room where there 
was often accusation, charge, counter- 
charge, immense irrelevancy, and often bed- 
lam, I was sometimes seen to sit in what 
was really a stunned silence, but which was 
interpreted by the audience as wise restraint. 
By the simple expedient of doing little, and 
often nothing for long periods of time, I was 
contrasted with more voluble and more 
violent voices, and at least in the eyes of a 
few people, came to be held in wholly un- 
deserved esteem. 

In those circumstances, it is not easy 
for me to make a set speech, and what is 
more, it is apt to be difficult for you, because 
you are trapped in this room as I was trapped 
in that room in Washington, and neither 
you nor I can escape with honor. However, 
I have a word of comfort for you—as in 
Washington, I shall resort to the device of 
using only the minimum number of words 
appropriate to the occasion; and I shall use 
another device—I have long since learned 
that if a sepaker will only strike the right 
note of despair and boredom at the outset, 
his audience may file out at the end, some- 
what weary, it is true, but murmuring to 
each other as they leave, “Well, at least 
the speaker got a little better as he went 
along.” 

During the period when I was anxious 
about what I was to say tonight I was at the 
seashore. There is something about the 
shore, with the waves rolling in, which 
gives me a curious feeling of support, some- 
thing approaching exhilaration, As a client 
of mine once said, “I draw strength from 
the sea.” 

Walking along the beach and thinking of 
tonight, it occurred to me that members of 
certain of the “learned professions” are de- 
scribed by more than a single word. 

Take first the field of religion—a rep- 
resentative of that learned tn e may be 
called a priest; he may be called a min- 
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F he may 
be called a rabbi. 

Take next the field of medicine—a repre- 
sentative of that learned profession may be 
called a doctor, a physician, a surgeon; or 
colloquially an M. D. 

In the field of law, he may be called a 
lawyer, an attorney, a counselor, or an advo- 
cate. In England you may add the other 
two well-known words—barrister and solici- 
tor. 

Why this variety: of words descriptive of 
these three professions? 

A single word will do for a barber. A 
single word will do for an electrician, or a 
mechanic, or a plumber. A single word will 
do for a blacksmith. 

I think there is something significant 
about the variety of words used in our lan- 
guage to describe members of the learned 
professions representing medicine, the 
church, and the law. 

These professions, I suggest, embrace mat- 
ters of such richness and importance that no 
single word satisfies the mind as a fully 
descriptive word. There is in this nomen- 
clature, I believe, a subtle compliment. 

There must have been solid satisfactions, 
for example, in being a blacksmith, so solid 
that his place in our culture became em- 
bodied in our songs, our stories, and our 
poems, but however secure his position, it 
was not quite rich enough in content, so 
that several names would attach to it, as 
several names have attached in the other 
fields I have mentioned, 

Those words may be used interchangeably 
to designate members of the legal profes- 
sion—an attorney, a counselor, an advocate, 
and a lawyer. 

It is this collection of nouns that are used 
quite at random to denote a member of the 
legal profession which gives me the key to 
what hereafter I shall say, at least in part, 
about the position of a lawyer in society, 


THE ATTORNEY 


Let me take first the word “attorney,” It 
is perhaps not the richest in meaning, but to 
me it denotes representation. Indeed, there 
is in the law a power of attorney, something 
which specifically authorizes the holder to 
perform a series of designated acts. The 
holder of a power of attornéy may convey 
property; he may sign checks; he may col- 
lect debts or incur obligations. It is com- 
mon to say “I can't be at this meeting but 
my attorney will be there.” I consider this 
a significant conception. It implies confi- 
dence so great that the representative equals 
the principal. 

No doctor, no priest, no other person car- 
ries this responsibilty for another to the de- 
gree that an attorney carries it. 


THE COUNSELOR 


The second word I have mentioned is 
“counselor.” To me this implies the wise, 
the trusted, the respected adviser to a single 
client, a family, or a business. To this wise 
counselor come the clients with their prob- 
lems, seeking his wisdom for their solution. 

Those problems may involve money or 
property or family relations or estates, or 
even problems affecting a marriage or a home 
and its durability. These are areas where 
both the doctor and the priest may be con- 
sulted, but the wisdom of the counselor is 
the wisdom most often sought and heeded. 
Here are great satisfactions for the lawyer 
and for the client. 

Over and over clients may face what may 
seem to them puzzling or even frightening 
situations, but the wise counselor has seen 
and dealt with many such problems, and he 
solves them with a sure touch and thus there 
is created on the part of the client a sense 
of gratitude which is a delight to the coun- 
selor. 

This wise counselor may be found in any 
community—however small, however large. 
It was only yesterday, in this city, and quite 
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by accident, that I sat beside such a coun- 
selor. I think he is here tonight. He is a 
man who, to my certain knowledge, through 
a whole generation, has advised a family 
and an immense business, at every point 
where questions arose. I think no single 
move of any importance was ever made in 
that long period, without consultation with 
this wise, kindly counselor and lawyer. I 
think there is no finer thing that can happen 
to a lawyer than to have such a relationship 
lasting through a generation. 
THE ADVOCATE 


The third word that is used by the public 
is the word “advocate.” If my voice betrays a 
sentimental interest in that word, it is be- 
cause I like to think that I am primarily an 
advocate. 

In the areas of service which I have dis- 
cussed, a client has the choice of approaching 
a member of the legal profession or not. Not 
so when an advocate is needed. 

This need arises when a client, willingly 
or unwillingly, has become a party to legal 
proceedings. There is now no choice. An 
advocate must be procured. 

Among you who are now listening to me, 
there must be some who will one day be un- 
able to do without the services of an advo- 
cate. 

For the most part, these situations arise 
from collisions inevitable in our society. 
There may be, for example, a collision with 
the law itself, the accusation of a crime, if 
only a collision with those laws cast in a 
criminal framework haying to do with the 
operation of the cars in which we ride. 

There may be a collision with another in- 
dividual over a contract, over a boundary dis- 
pute, or some property right; or an owner of 
a small business may collide with a big busi- 
ness of monopolistic tendencies, which 
threatens his very livelihood; a newspaper or 
magazine may publish a false derogatory 
statement about him injuring his reputation 
in his community; a dispute may arise over a 
will, involving either its validity or its con- 
struction; the tax collector, elther State or 
Federal, may assess a wholly improper and 
large tax against him. Because of the fric- 
tions and conflicts of a complicated society, 
the need for an advocate before a Judge or a 
jury or an administrative body may arise. 

Here at this critical point of collision, the 
citizen must have someone to speak for him. 
He has no choice, 

Here at this tender and often tragic mo- 
ment in the client’s life appears the advocate. 
He searches for, he studies, and he marshals 
the facts; he elicits the interest and the help 
of witnesses and associates of the client. He 


-finds in the books and in his experience the 


arguments which may move his listeners in 
his client's direction. He hopes for and often 
finds that compelling argument, that ob- 
scure precedent, or that eloquent phrase by 
which he may move men and affect events. 
He identifies himself with his client's cause, 
and with a skill unexcelled and perhaps un- 
equaled in our society, he delivers to his 
client the last ounce of wit and wisdom, the 
last reserve of eloquence and persuasion, and 
that complete devotion which is good to give, 
and must be wonderful to receive. 

In other words, it is good to be an advo- 
cate, 

THE LAWYER'S PUBLIC SERVICE 

Perhaps the richest word, or the most all- 
embracing word, and certainly the oldest 
and simplest, is “lawyer.” That word en- 
compasses all the others, and designates the 
wise counselor, the dependable attorney, 
the devoted advocate; in it are embraced 
all the concepts of fidelity and service which 
make any profession great, and that of the 
lawyer among the greatest. 

One last word on this point—no speaker 
who stands where I stand could hope to do 
justice to this subject without mentioning 
the field of public service. 
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From colonial days, through all the vi- 
Cissitudes of our national life, up to today, 
and I hope and believe forever, in every 
crisis and in every period of serenity, the 
lawyer has been found, is found, and I trust 
Will always be found, ready with, a mighty 
Contribution to the solution of problems 
of whatever time or place or magnitude. 

At such times, his power of analysis, his 
Power to marshal facts, his ability to per- 
suade, are of inestimable service to his 
country, but most of all—and of this I am 
Proudest—he will always be a magnificent 

because of his training to advance 
Causes and ideas which may not be to his 
Personal advantage, but always in the public 
Service, because of his ability to discover 
What is right, and then to persuade others 
to see what is right and to adhere to it. 
LAWYERS. AND LIBERTY 

At this point, I have decided that I will 
stop describing what a lawyer does and, at 
least to some extent, act like a lawyer. 

The word challenge“ appears in the title 
Of my address—not selected by me—and 
there has been, I think, in the last 2 or 3 
Years, a challenge to the legal profession 
Which requires a response. 

For this reason I wish to speak to this 
kind of audience about our Constitution, or 
rather, a part of it, and of what I think has 
been a great threat to the Itberties it guar- 
antees to us, which guarantee, I prefer to 
believe, is the right to fight for and pre- 
Serve liberties always due to be threatened 
by direct attack or in danger of dying from 
the simple and painful sin of complacency. 

As you know from what I have said, and 
from Dr. Arnold's graceful introduction, I 
am a lawyer, and a lawyer. 18 passionately 
dedicated ta the idea of an orderly and pre- 
dictable society. 

I must be able to tell my clients that no 
untoward event will befall them except by 
dus process of law. 

I look with horror on the political system 

bed behind the various curtains—tiron, 

boo, and others—which permits a loud 
knock on the door at midnight, the rough 
and brutal hustling into the cattle car, and 


swift and terrifying journey into fear, 


e, slave-labor camps, and death. 

In what country behind the various cur- 
tains could I stand, as I do tonight, and 
criticize the head of this Government, if I 
Chose, and know that no hand could or would 

uch me? 

What is it that gives us this ancient, beau- 
titul freedom of thought, of ideas and of 
Speech that is denied to the teeming millions 
Who live without it? 

i is the aspirations and the hopes and 
we dreams of our forefathers distilled into 

Ords and made a part of our Constitution. 

THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
105 wish to raise with you the question as 
planed or not one fundamental part of 
885 Constitution, the fifth amendment, has 
it dun Some way, had disrepute attached to 
Ramee in some way become somewhat tar- 
ed in the public mind, so that it shines 
. than once it did. 
» May I point out to you the safe- 
Aken to liberty that are embodied in the 
$ amendment? 
t is by no means limited to the guar- 
against self-incrimination, of which I 
Th Speak principally. 
© fifth amendment also provides that 
You or charges may not be made against 
grand ume except upon the finding of a 
be ad Jury. That means that no person may 
pine of a crime at the mere whim or 
Of 20 of the head of the state or the head 
me police department. 
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The second freedom guaranteed by the 
fifth amendment is that no person shall ever 
be placed in double jeopardy, That is the 
lawyer's way of saying that if you or I are 
accused of a crime and tried and acquitted, 
never again may we brought to trial for that 
same offense. 

The third freedom guaranteed in the fifth 
amendment is a provision against the taking 
of property except by due process of law. 

The fourth freedom guaranteed in the 
fifth amendment is a provision against the 
taking of private property for public use— 
which may be done—but only upon the pay- 
ment of just compensation. 

Fifth and only lastly do we come to this 
provision about self incrimination, and I 
now use the words themselves. They are: 

“No person shall be compelled, in any crim- 
inal case, to be a witness against himself.” 

Note those words “witness against him- 
self.” I may not be, you may not be, com- 
pelled to be a witness against yourself. 

What rights, what dangers, were the fram- 
ers of the Constitution thinking of, and what 
safeguards were they erecting, when they 
used those words in the fifth amendment? 

They were thinking primarily of some dark 
pages in history, which thinking is revealed 
by their use of the word “compelled.” They 
were thinking of confessions and they were 
thinking of confessions procured by the ap- 
plication of torture. 

TRIAL BY TORTURE 

I have looked into some of those dark 
pages in history, and in a moment I shall 
read to you some quaint old English em- 
bodied first in some directions to the keeper 
of the Tower in London, where a person was 
being held; and communications from the 
keeper to the State Council, reporting on ac- 
tivities in that grim fortress. 

The year is approximately 1600 and Eliza- 
beth is Queen. 

I like to think of those papers, which still 
exist and may be viewed and which may be 
read in print, as, in substance, orders issued, 
legal in nature; and then a return of service, 
so to speak, which would be familiar to law- 
yers, or a return to the issuing authority on 
what was done as a consequence of the receipt 
of those orders, 

The first is a communication from the 
keeper of the tower to the Council of State, 
and I now read, with some elisions, to 
shorten it: 

“We have had twoo severall examinations 
of Thomas Meaghe, wherein we finde nothing 
but an improbable tale full of suspicion, not 
mutche encreased by reporte of further 
matter than heretofore he hathe declared to 
Your Honoure, as by the examinations 
whiche we sende herewith maie appeare. We 
have forborne to putt him in Skevington's 
Yrons, for that we re-received chardge from 
yow to examine hym with secrecie, whiche in 
that sorte we could not do, that maner of 
dealinge requiringe the presence and ayde of 
one of the jaylors all the tyme that he shall 
be in those yrons, and in this examination; 
and besides, we finde the man so resolute, 
as in our opinions litle will be wroonge out 
of hym but by some sharper torture.” 

That communication was duly thought 
over by the Council of State, and as a con- 
sequence, & communication went from the 
council to the keeper of the tower, and that 
I now read: 

“Whereas Their Lordships have appointed 
Geoffry Fenton to repaire upon them for the 
examininge of Thomas Meaghe, heretofore 
committed to his charge, and to charge him 
with suche matters as he heretofore hath 
denied and now are certified from thence to 
be verified by depositions of witnesses. They 
are required uppon receipt hereof to call the 
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said Meaghe before them; and in case, being 
confronted and charged with such matter as 
the said Fenton shall bringe with him, he 
shall wilfullie refuse to acknowledge the 
same, then it is thought meete that they 
deald with him with the racke in such sorte 
as they shall see cause.” 

Then comes what I call the final return of 
service, or the report from the Tower as to 
what took place there: 

“We have agayne made twoo severall ex- 
aminations of Thomas Meaghe, and notwith- 
standinge that we have made triall of hym 
by the torture of Skevington’s Yrons, and 
with so muche sharpenes as was in our 
judgement for the man and his cause con- 
venient, yet can we gett from hym no mat- 
ter than we have sent herewith in writing.” 

The solemn and then legal procedure at 
the beginning of torture was indeed im- 
pressive. First, there was an oath to the wit- 
ness to tell the truth. A court stenographer 
with book and quill poised sat ready to write 
down the questions as in any courtroom, and 
then the court stenographer solemnly re- 
corded the answers made by the witness 
under torture. 

I hope you observed in what I have called 
the final return of service the words “We 
have made triall of hym by the torture of 
Skevington's yrons.” Torture was not being 
applied as a punishment. It was part of 
the trial of the case to determine guilt by 
confession. Punishment for the crime was 
death, but that followed conviction. If the 
accused actually admitted guilt, what more 
was needed? 

Torture, as they thought, was to make the 
5 talkative, who had once been reti- 
cent. 

There are countries where torture is still 
applied to secure confessions. We look on 
the practice with abhorrence, even if the 
torture is not quite so sickening to contem- 
plate as the rack and the iron malden. 

In our civilization, our Constitution has 
rejected the idea of compelling a witness to 
give evidence against himself. Surely it is 
better so. Let us not condemn any man 
for merely asserting a right believed to be so 
fundamental that it is embodied in our Con- 
stitution itself. 

While doubtless many guilty men have, in 
the past and will in the future, invoke its 
protection, never forget that it was adopted 
to protect the innocent, and never forget 
that it has its roots in the dark pages of 
history and in the barbarous torture chamber 
in which, I am convinced, many a man con- 
fessed to crimes of which he was as innocent 
as you or I. 

Tonight, in police stations all over the 
country, men will be taken into custody and 
will be accused of crime and questioned. 
They will not, however, be tortured as 
Thomas Meaghe was tortured, and the solid 
guaranty against it is the fifth amendment. 

I will now go back to the first part of my 
address, if I may, and add a word or two, if 
you will forgive me, of a personal nature. 

I assume that there are in this room young 
men who aspire to be lawyers and who will 
become lawyers. There must be men in this 
room who will become advocates, of which 
part of the profession I have spoken, I hope, 
with obvious conviction. It was a long time 
ago and in a far- away place that I made that 
decision, but it is a decision I have never 
regretted; and to those of you who are young, 
and who wish to be lawyers, may I say this: 
If you grow to be old, and if you are very 
lucky, you may, on some occasion, stand 
where I happily stand tonight and have the 
great compliment paid to you of an attentive 
audience, and I allow myself to think, to 
some degree, an affectionate audience, such 
as I have had tonight. 
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How Kerrville, Tex., Solves Own Problems 
Without So Much Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day and time when so many people look 
to Washington for money to aid in proj- 
ects that are purely local, it is refresh- 
ing to learn of instances where com- 
munities still feel they should find ways 
locally to finance local programs. 

The community I refer to is Kerrville, 
Tex., and the county of Kerr in the hill 
country of Texas where that little city 
is located. That community has, as the 
newspaper story which I am including 
indicates, been blessed with many pub- 
lic-spirited citizens who have contrib- 
uted. liberally to community projects 
when the occasion arose. No worthy 
cause in that community has lacked a 
champion, 

Only a year or two ago when it be- 
came desirable for small dams to be 
built on the beautiful Guadalupe, which 
runs through the city, four of them were 
built and paid for locally. 

A lot of credit is due Kerrville and 
Kerr County, including such public-spir- 
ited philanthropists as the Schreiner 
and Peterson families, for their willing- 
ness to help finance worthy local proj- 
ects. Kerrville and its people can serve 
as a good example for the entire Nation- 
to emulate. 

The article from the Kerrville Times, 
dated May 12, 1957, follows: 

Kerr County’s bonded indebtedness is not 
as burdensome as is found in many Texas 
counties due to the fact that many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been donated 
by its philanthropists over a period of three- 
quarters of a century. These gifts have pro- 
vided some of the most worthy and necessary 
institutions in the county which ordinarily 
cost each taxpayer many hard-earned tax 
dollars. 

These were gifts of love by men who 
revered a people and an area, one of the 
most beautiful in our Nation. 

When Kerrville needed a park the citizens 
built one in a day, with the donation of 
land by a public-spirited resident. The town 
needed a swimming pool years ago and a local 
banker built one—no bonds issued, no taxes 
paid. When a school was necessary for west 
Texas young men, the “father” of the com- 
munity provided a fine, private military 
academy which was for many years, and con- 
tinues, turning out good citizens who live all 
over Texas and still love this hill country. 

When an old, inadequate hospital, which 
was largely the result of the same pioneer 
effort, was outgrown and outmoded, a new, 
local foundation stepped in and built a mod- 
ern 6-story one—no bond issues and no taxes 


Long before flying became so common and 
necessary the same local banker donated a 
flying field for the use of the country. As 
the public schools expanded and needed more 
room a local family donated a tract in a 
good location for a new elementary school, 
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When a stadium was needed by the schools, 
a local man donated the land, and the com- 
munity financed the stadium and lights with 
little cost and taxes to the school system. 

When an opportunity came to locate a 
veterans’ hospital here years ago, a father 
and his sons stepped in and donated a large 
farm on the edge of town which cost over 
$40,000 in those early days and that resulted 
in the present Veterans“ Administration 
hospital. 

Of course some bond issues for schools, 
water, sewer, streets, and roads, dams, etc., 
were necessary and supported by business 
leaders, but the tax burden has been much 
less and the community profits from much 
less debt than would otherwise have been 


ecessary. 

Kerrville and the surrounding territory 
has been fortunate over the years in hav- 
ing public-spirited citizens, such as the 
Schreiners, the Petersons, Dr. Sam Thompson, 
Captain Tivy, and others who have donated 
so much to this territory and have offered 
foresighted leadership. That combined with 
the work and cooperative spirit of business- 
man and others literally has built a thriving 
town where natural resources were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. No oil or gas or sulfur 
money to help, no waterways for shipping, 
no rich farms, no manufacturing. But the 
boys and girls camps were started and grew, 
and now the towns is a favored resort and 
place to retire and live. Many of these 
things were done when the dollar was worth 
much more than it is now and bought and 
built a great deal more; most were done be- 
fore there was any Federal tax incentive to do 
such things and without asking much of any 
State or Federal aid. 

For instance, Captain Schreiner, as far 
back as the 1880's, saw the need to bring a 
railroad into this undeveloped territory, and 
worked toward that end by contributing $25,- 
000 (which would be the equivalent of 5 or 6 
times that now) to get it here. During the 
early years of this century he contributed 
much to bringing good roads, such as $100,- 
000 for a road to Edwards County, paving 
a road south from Kerrville, and numerous 
other road projects, total contributions being 
in excess of $300,000 in those early days. The 
income from some of the principal still goes 
to help local roads. 

Kerrville's first hospital was the result of 
Dr. Secor's pioneer efforts, and Captain 
Schreiner'’s contributions, added to in 1936 
by $35,000. But because it grew inadequate 
the Hal and Charlie Peterson Foundation was 
established and built the Sid Peterson Memo- 
rial Hospital at a cost of about $1,200,000. 
The total of the various Schreiner contribu- 
tions to date has been about $114 million, 
all things considered. Churches and en- 
campments, such as the Presbyterian Church 
and manse, and Westminster Encampment, 
resulted from gifts of the late A. C. Schrei- 
ner, and with the help of Gus F. Schreiner, 
the encampment was able to grow into what 
is now the Presbyterian Mo-Ranch Encamp- 
ment. L. A. Schreiner had added the land 
for Antler Stadium, the land for the Louis 
Schreiner Airport, swimming pool which the 
city operates, and the low-water bridge 
across Guadalupe at foot of G Street. 

Hal Peterson also made a $10,000 contribu- 
tion toward the airport. 

The Kerrville Golf Course was built by 
public subscription and a gift from A. C. 
Schreiner and L. A. Schreiner of $30,000. 

Petersons’ interests to date have contrib- 
uted $1,008,366 to Hal and Charlie Peterson 
Foundation which built and equipped the 
hospital. 

The various Schreiner contributions have 
been: 
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Donations Captain Schreiner and family 
Captain Schreiner: 
1886 bonus to S. A. & A. P. Ry. 


Co.) to Kerrville — 2. ose Se eae $25, 000 
Kerr County supplemental to 
bond issue, building roads 
Kerr’ Gounty 5 ao oe 100, 000 
Paved road to Silver Creek - 35,000 
1918 original gift to Schreiner In- 
stitute aan cs. 85 250, 0co 
1918 original gift to Schreiner In- 
stitute, land 56, 000 
1922 accumulated interest on gift 
Schreiner Institute 78, 000 
1927 gift to Schreiner Institute, à 
Sa ba ahii 8 150, 000 
1927 gift to Schreiner Institute, 
a an SIES TE NESNE AS 2. 500 
1927 Schreiner Institute presi- 
dents home nn ence eea ae 2. 000 
1920 permanent road fund 175, 000 
1936 gift for Secor Hospital 35, 000 
Captain Schreiner and sons: Gift, t 
purchase of 700 acres land for 
veterans’ hospital (about 1919— 
CC 40, C00 
Gus F. Schreiner: 
1950 for agricultural department 
to Schreiner Institute 15, 000 
1948 Westminster encampment 
for Schreiner Institute 25, 009 
o T h —.:.!. anne 10, 009 
Gus F. Schreiner and L. A. Schrei- 
ner: 1925 Episcopal Church 
OINAS I DaT A ES nee ewww nas - 10,000 
A. C. Schreiner: 
1923 Presbyterian church, manse, 
O e AAU a N A ae tee 75, 009 
1923 Westminster encampment... 15, 000 
A. C. Schreiner and L. A. Schreiner: 
1927 gym building, Schreiner In- 
Ni dee 5, 090 
1922 Kerrville Country Club, 
$15,000 each 30, 000 
L. A. Schreiner: 
1933 airport p aeenna snn - 35,710 
1936 26 acres Antler Stadium 7. O 
Cement bridge lower end of Kerr- 
ville across Guadalupe River... 3. 509 


In addition, subscriptions to every project 
for betterment of Kerrville Fish Hatchery 
land, Junction School library, Rocksprings 
School library, Schreiner Park, Junction, 
Schreiner student loan fund, Rotary student 
loan fund, started and principally from L. A. 
Schreiner. 


New Hampshire Legislature Passes Reso- 
lution Asking Federal Government To 
Refrain From Enacting New Grant-Aid 


Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include therein a concur- 
rent resolution adopted by the General 
Court of New Hampshire: 

Whereas through Federal grant-in-ald 
programs the Federal Government by extrav- 
agant and unnecessary spending is forcing 
New Hampshire also to spend extravagantly 
to match and thus obtain back part of its 
Own money; and 
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Whereas New Hampshire citizens pay in- 
come taxes which go to Washington and are 
returned in part to New Hampshire under 

eral grant-in-ald programs in amounts 
reduced by bureaucratic overhead, creating 

false impression that the State is get- 
ting something for nothing; and 

Whereas in returning funds to New Hamp- 
shire the Federal Government ties strings to 

, the use of these funds which interfere with 
local government, complicates the enactment 
Of State legislation, and forces the State to 
Spend in fields it believes unwarranted; and 

ereas it is common knowledge that local 
Projects financed in part by Federal funds 

“Usually cost excessively because of unneces- 
sary Federal requirements; and 
z Whereas the New Hampshire Legislature 
8 that its citizens know better than the 

ederal Government how to spend the citi- 
Lens“ money and that local governments are 
more capable and efficient than the Federal 


vernment in managing local programs: 


Ow, therefore, be it 
1 Resolved by the members of the New 
@mpshire Legislature in the 1957 session 
assembled: 
tr That the Federal Government refrain 
oe enacting new grant-ald programs and 
examine all such existing programs, and 
nd or reduce their costs wherever possible. 
sae That copies of this resolution be trans- 
itted to the President of the United States, 
ee President of the United States as Presi- 
ut of the Senate of the United States, to 
or Speaker of the House of Representatives 
tee United States, and to each Member 
Dae New Hampshire in the Senate of the 
— ted States and in the House of Repre- 
Rtatives of the United States. 
5 That copies of this resolution be trans- 
lee ted to the prone officers of the legis- 
Ure of the other 47 States for their infor- 
th, tion and consideration by the clerks of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
State of New Hampshire, 
Senator PauL G. KaRKAVELAS, 


Sponsor. 
Exarsry C. FERGUSON, 
President of the Senate. 
W. Dovctas SCAMMAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
BENJAMIN F. GREER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
GEorcE T. Ray, Jr.. 
Clerk of the House. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


lace Office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
Mr ted in Statuary Hall, House wing. where 
the rank Brodie is in attendance during 
sui Sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
mee Ptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
Dan h, and where single copies may also be 
print Orders are also accepted for the 
ing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
1 EXTRACTS 

to Shali be lawful for the Public Printer 

eee and deliver upon the order of any 

igen or? Representative, or Delegate, extracts 

ord the Concressionat Recorp, the person 

(U.g the same paying the cost thereof 
. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


fei OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
nish 7 Printer is authorized to fur- 
Per mo Subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
mth, payable in advance. 
tennmlt by money order payable to Superin- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
stonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrarge the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concressionat Reconrp, in 714-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rollcalls* shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction ig necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
shou!d be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECoRD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 
5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECÒRD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 

pe 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date hen 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 davs, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entit'ed to mcke more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not b2 construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Rz co 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State leg s- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as & single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rroonẽů which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Vice President of United 
States to American Iron and Steel 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Thursday, May 23, the Vice President 
delivered a significant address in New 
York City at the annual meeting of the 

rican Iron and Steel Institute. I 

that what he said will be helpful 

in clarifying in people’s minds the issues 

the present controversy over the Fed- 

eral budget. I ask unanimous consent 

that the text of his address be printed 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ÅDDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES BEFORE THE 65TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTI- 
TUTE, HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA, New Tonk 
Crry, May 23, 1957 


ous years ago when I last had the privilege 
appearing before this organization, I was 
asked to give a report from Washington on 
ta Most burning issue of the day. We were 
& war at the time, and taxes and Gov- 
ernment spending were at a higher rate than 
soday, But there was little question that 
2 that occasion there was another issue 
rr Was of even greater interest to the 
on Jority of the American people. I spoke 
that Subject, as you will recall—the con- 
of ersy over President Truman's discharge 
General MacArthur, 
might I would like to give you a similar 
leans Just as in the spring of 1951, there 
O question today as to what issue is up- 
Ost in the public mind. It is the ad- 
I tion's budget for 1958. 
of Will admit at the outset that I can think 
a number of other subjects which would 
more pleasant for me to discuss. I am 
ing many of you are probably tired of hear- 
mas about the budget. And some of you 
be y have reached conclusions which will not 
B ed by anything that I say. 
aka because I believe the decisions we 
relate on the budget, particularly as they 
portant Our national defense, are so im- 
been t to the Nation, and because there has 
do much misunderstanding as to the 
take t tration's position, I would like to 
lenk. opportunity to help set the record 


ths necessary to begin by examining the 
tration mie Philosophy of this adminis- 
gruo a We find ourselves in the incon- 
tacks 8 of 2 9 at- 
oups ho compl 0 

er Points of view. tee 3 
8 the one hand, the advisory council of 
— party charged in Washington a 
ys ago that this was a probusiness ad- 

are tration under whose policies the rich 
Porr ting richer and the poor are getting 
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On the other hand, certain business groups 
have charged recently that this is a New 
Deal-Fair Deal administration which is bent 
on spending the Nation into bankruptcy. 

Now, obviously both of these charges can- 
not be true. I submit that neither is true. 
Our attitude toward business is simply 
stated. 

We believe that America enjoys unprece- 
dented prosperity today because we have 
based our economic and political policies on 
the sound principle that the most productive 
source of national wealth is private rather 
than Government enterprise. 

We reject the New Deal-Fair Deal attitude 
of baiting and penalizing business and using 
it as the scapegoat for all the economic sins 
of whatever administration happens to be 
in power, 

Instead we believe that Government should 
encourage free competitive enterprise. It 
should promote private economy activity 
rather than penalize it. Regulations, con- 
trols, and Government activity should be re- 
duced to the minimum demanded by the 
general welfare so that individuals can make 
their maximum contribution to the Nation’s 
productivity. 

We do not favor big business or little busi- 
ness. We are for good business and oppor- 
tunity for all, 

We have acted upon this philosophy. 

We are getting the Federal Government 
out of many activities which properly be- 
long to private enterprise. 

We have left labor-management relations 
to the field of free collective 3 
There have been no Government-imposed 
labor contracts under this administration. 

We have faithfully administered laws 
which have been passed to prevent abuses by 
businesses such as those relating to securi- 
ties, antitrust, pure food, and drugs. But in 
contrast to the New Deal and Fair Deal, we do 
not believe in penalizing the good with the 
bad. We try to adjust regulations to sound 
business practices in an industry and not 
merely impose them from above without con- 
sulting those affected by them. 

Let us see how we have applied our basic 
economic philosophy to the problems of the 
Federal budget. 

When we came into power we found that in 
the preceding 20 years there had been 
only 3 balanced budgets. Deficit financing 
had come to be accepted not as a necessary 
evil but as sound fiscal policy. 

We rejected this philosophy completely. 
Our first budget with its inherited carryovers 
showed a 69 billion deficit. Our next three 
budgets, including the one for this year, were 
balanced budgets. In addition, the Federal 
Government has taken $25 billion less in 
taxes from the people during the past 3 years 
as a result of the tax cut we passed in 1954. 
We have reduced the national debt by $5 bil- 
lion. 

We believe that these fiscal policies have 
helped to create the confidence which has re- 
sulted in the greatest expansion of our econ- 
omy iln history during the past 4 years. 

Let us now examine the 1958 budget. Itis 
a balanced budget. It takes less from the 
economy than the budget of 4 years ago. But 
the fact remains that in dollars it is still the 
highest peacetime budget in our history. 

I want to make one thing clear beyond 
question at this point. The budget as orig- 


‘inally submitted by the President to the 


Congress represented the administration's 
best estimate as to how much we had to 


spend for our national security and to carry 
out the laws which the Congress had enacted. 

But, consistent with the attitude we have 
adopted since we came into office in January 
1953, we have pledged that we would continue 
to make every effort to keep actual expendi- 
tures below the estimated amounts. 

That is why the President has instructed 
all agency heads not only to keep within 
their budget estimates but to effect any ad- 
ditional economies they can. 

That is why he not only did not oppose 
but actually invited the cooperation of the 
Congress in finding any items in the budget 
which could be eliminated or reduced with- 
out damaging the national interest. 

And that is why on his own initiative he 
has already indicated that on the basis of 
additional information he believes his 
budget estimates can be reduced by $1.8 
billion. 


May I for a moment digress to indicate 
my own as well as what I believe to be the 
administration’s fundamental position with 
regard to Federal Government expenditures, 

First, I believe that Government enter- 
prise is by nature less efficient than private 
enterprise. Federal Government activity, 
therefore, should be limited to those areas in 
which private enterprise or local government 
cannot or will not render the services the 
people want and need. 

Second, big government just like big busi- 
ness, and even more so, has a tendency to 
become inefficient and wasteful as it in- 
creases in size. We must constantly fight 
against waste, inefficiency, and duplication 
in Government operations. 

I completely reject the phony fiscal philos- 
ophy of those who suggest that as the na- 
tional income increases the expenditures of 
the Federal Government should increase in 
proportion. It is true that to the extent 
that a larger population requires larger ex- 
penditures the budget will necessarily in- 
crease. But it is sheer nonsense to suggest 
that Government should always take as 
much out of the national economy as the 
economy can stand. We should spend for 
Government only what we need to spend, 
even if this may be less than we are able 
to spend. 

A sound American economy is as essential 
as a strong national defense if we are to 
defeat the forces of international commu- 
nism. Our Government expenditures must 
never be allowed to reach or to remain 
too long at a level where they destroy the 
productivity of our economy. The present 
tax level, if continued indefinitely into the 
future, could seriously weaken the economy. 
Consequently, our objective must always be 
to reduce Government expenditures so that 
we can increase the amount individuals can 
invest in private enterprise which is the 
solid bedrock upon which real progress in 
America is built. 

That is why I believe that the current 
discussion which is taking place throughout 
the Nation on the Federal budget will in the 
end prove to be a healthy development. In 
the past, the public generally has not been 
sufficiently aware of the fact that when the 
Federal Government does something the peo- 
ple pay the cost. As a result of the wave of 
tax consciousness which is sweeping the Na- 
tion the political demagogs who in the past 
have thrived on the slogan of “Let the Gov- 
ernment do it,” regardless of the cost in 
money or freedom, will find their audiences 
much less receptive than previously. 
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With these general principles in mind, I 
suggest we examine, the reasons why the 
budget is as large as it is. 

First, let me dispel two widely held mis- 
conceptions on this point. The increased 
size of this budget is not due to the initiation 
of new so-called New Deal spending pro- 

If all the new programs which had 
not previously been approved in the Congress 
were taken out of the budget, less than $300 
million would be saved. And the size of the 
budget cannot be attributed to increases in 
foreign aid. The amount requested is ac- 
tually $4.1 billion less in 1958 than in 1953. 

The primary factors contributing to the 
size of the current budget are these: Eighty 
percent of the decrease is directly attributa- 
ble to the higher prices the Government has 
to pay for both material and personnel. The 
other major factor is the increase in popula- 
tion of 12 million which has occurred since 
1953 which results in increased demands on 
the Post Office and other service departments 
of the Government. 

Turning now to the basic question, what 
cuts should and can be made in the 1958 
Federal budget? As I have already indi- 
cated, the President has himself suggested 
a cut of $1.8 billion. To date, the Congress 
has approved cuts averaging approximately 
seven percent in the money bills which have 
been acted upon by both Houses. Up to 
this time, however, congressional action has 
been completed only on bills covering ap- 
propriations for other than so-called de- 
fense expenditures. 

This, then, is the heart of the matter. 
Unless Congress decides to discontinue do- 
mestic programs it previously has approved, 
budget cuts as high as five to six billion 
dollars, which some have suggested, cannot 
be made unless the items for national de- 
fense are substantially reduced. Anyone 
who contends otherwise is just kidding him- 
self and the public as well. Because ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the entire Federal 
budget goes for the Defense Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission, interest on the 
debt, foreign aid, and other defense-related 
items. 

How much can we safely cut from the 
amounts the President has asked for in these 
fields? The President has asked for $38 
billion for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
No one would be so presumptuous as to 
claim that this or any other figure is exactly 
the right amount to spend for national de- 
fense. And no one would contend that in 
an establishment of this size there does not 
exist some inefficiency and duplication. 

Under the circumstances, I believe these 
factors should control our decision. The 
major guaranty against war today is the 
strength of the United States and its free- 
world allies. 

As I have indicated, reasonable men will 
disagree as to what the level of our military 
strength should be. But when men with 
the combined military, diplomatic, and busi- 
ness experience of Dwight Eisenhower, 
Arthur Radford, Charles Wilson, George 
Humphrey, and Foster Dulles, after months 
of study of information available to them 
from all parts of the world, agree that $38 
billion is the minimum we should spend for 
our own security, I say that cutting the de- 
fense budget in any substantial amount be- 
low the level they have recommended would 
be a reckless and foolhardy action which on 
sober reflection the American people will 
not and should not support. 

But now we come to the more difficult ques- 
tion. There are many people who say spend- 
ing for defense at home is one thing, but the 
place to cut the budget is in the so-called 
Toreign giveaway programs, It has been sug- 
gested that these programs could be cut any- 
where from one to three billion dollars with- 


out risking any serious damage to the United 
States. Wee 
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I believe the President gave an effective 
answer to these critics on Tuesday. I would 
like to underline what he said by stating sim- 
ply that, in my opinion, the $4 billion we 
spend for our programs abroad is as essential 
a part of our national defense as the $38 bil- 
lion we spend for our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at home. And despite the waste and 
mistakes which are inevitable in such pro- 
grams, we are getting more for our money in 
security for the United States in what we are 
spending abroad than we are in what we are 
spending at home. ` 

Let us examine this amount item by item. 

Approximately three of the four billion dol- 
lars goes to Korea, Indochina, Formosa, Thai- 
land, Pakistan, Turkey, and other countries 
to assist them to maintain the armed forces 
needed for their own defense. 

Most of these countries have common bor- 
ders with Communist nations. If they were 


not able to defend themselves, the chance 


that they might be attacked would be in- 
creased. If they are attacked, we would in- 
evitably become involved. 

We had one experience of this type in 
Korea. That war cost us $18 billion and 
157,000 American casualties. Putting it 
bluntly, it costs less to equip a few Korean 
divisions than to fight another Korean war. 

In other words, if we do not help them to 
develop the strength which will enable them 
to defend themselves, our national security 
will require that we assume that burden our- 
selves. This would mean that we would have 
to spend billions more for defense than we 
presently are spending. 

I submit then that cutting the defense 
portion of our foreign-aid programs can 
under no stretch of the imagination be held 
sound economy. 

This leaves us with approximately $1 billion 
of the total foreign-aid program. which is 
earmarked for economic assistance unrelated 
directly to military-ald programs. 

Why should the American people be taxed 
to aid the economies of other countries who 
may not even be allied with us militarily? 
To find the answer to this question, let us 
examine the balance of power in the world 
today. There are approximately 1 billion 
people allied on the side of the free nations. 
There are approximately 900 million people 
under Communist rule, and there are another 
700 million people in Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa who are classified as uncommitted or 
neutral. 

It is to these uncommitted countries that 
the greater part of this billion dollars in eco- 
nomic assistance will go. I have visited most 
of these countries. I have seen our various 
programs in operation. I agree that some of 
them have been wasteful and badly executed. 
You can be sure that acting on the recom- 
mendations of the Fairless report and other 
studies, we shall devote every effort toward 
eliminating waste and increasing efficiency. 
But we don't scuttle the fleet because one 
ship proves to be unseaworthy. 

I can state with complete conviction that I 
know of no expenditure being made by our 
Government which is more essential to our 
national security than this one. 

The Soviet Union, Communist China, and 
the satellites are bending every effort to win 
these people. They are using offers of eco- 
nomic aid. They are spending millions for 
propaganda. For example, they consider 
Africa today as important a target as China 
was to them 25 years ago, and we know what 
happened there. They realize that if they 
can win a substantial number of the uncom- 
mitted nations to the Communist side they 
will gain the balance of power and people and 
resources in the world which will enable 
them to bring the free nations to their knees 
without the necessity of fighting a war. 

The major danger which confronts the 
free world today is not defeat in a shooting 
war. We must never forget that the Com- 
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munists gained over 600 million people since 
World War II through means other than 
overt aggression. 

The people of the uncommitted nations 
are determined to have economic progress, 
They would prefer to gain that progress and 
keep their freedom and independence at 
the same time. I am convinced that if we 
do not help them, they will turn elsewhere 
for help. They will be forced to listen to 
the Moscow line which promises plenty at 
the cost of freedom. 

This, then, is what is at stake—700 mil- 
lion people plus the greatest undeveloped 
natural resources in the world today. By 
helping these countries to help themselves 
through technical assistance, by making 
loans available to them for development as 
a supplement to the funds which will be in- 
vested by private enterprise, by standing 
ready to assist countries like Iran and Jordan 
when they are confronted with an economic 
emergency, we will effectively stop the Com- 
munists in their efforts to increase their 
sphere of domination, and we will, at the 
same time, help these nations to acquire and 
retain the economic and political independ- 
ence with which international communism 
is completely incompatible. 

“We have been discussing our problems. 
Let us examine for a moment the problems 
of the Communists. There are definite signs 
of weakness in the Communist empire of to- 
day. The economic strain of armament and 
their foreign-aid progrems are beginning to 
tell on their economy. The education given 
to their executives is leading to demands for 
freedom, 

History tells us that a dictatorship must 
have new victories in order to give its people 
reasons for their sacrifices in living stand- 
ards. It must expand or its internal strains 
will ultimately tear it asunder. From 1945 
to 1950, the Communists gained a vast empire 
and domination over 600 million people. In 
the past 7 they have been brought to 
a halt and the inevitable strain is beginning 
to tell. 

I believe that we are now winning the 
battle for the world. Our military strength 
has been built to the point that the Commu- 
nists are deterred from launching an attack. 
Our economic strength has aided in stopping 
their expansion by means other than war- 
If we can continue on our present course, we 
have a chance to win the victory we want 
without war. 

This is no time to announce to the Com- 
munists and the world that we are tired of 
the struggle. This is no time to lose our 
vision and our courage. We Americans react 
magnificently when we are threatened with 
disaster. The Marshall plan, the aid to 
Greece and Turkey, the support of the For- 
mosa resolution, our resistance in Korea, are 
all examples of this national characteristic. 
What we must do now is to demonstrate to 
ourselves and the world that we have the 
same will to win and willingness to sacrifice 
when we are inspired by the opportunity for 
victory without war as we have when we are 
frightened by the threat of defeat in war. 

This, then, is the case as I see it for our 
defense and foreign-aid budgets. The Pres- 
ident is the man primarily responsible for 
our national defense. He has indicated what 
be believes to be the minimum we should 
spend both at home and abroad if we sre 
adequately to protect our security. The 
Congress has the power to appropriate less 
than he requests, but in doing so it must 
assume its share of responsibility in the 
event world developments prove those cuts 
to have been unwise. I am glad to report 
tonight that I believe support for the Pres- 
ident’s position is growing among both 
Democrats and Republicans in the Congress 
and that the prospects for approval of his 
program have substantially improved. 
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I indicated at the outset of my remarks 
that 1 could think of a number of subjects 
Which would be more pleasant to discuss 
than the budget. I recognize that there has 
developed a great ground swell of opposi- 
tion to Government spending all over the 
Nation and that this opposition is directed 
With particular vehemence against our for- 
eign-aid I realize that it would 

far more popular either to ignore the 
Subject or to go along with the tide of op- 
Position. 

But I believe it is the responsibility of the 
Members of an administration to analyze the 
facts on such an issue, reach decisions which 
We consider to be in the national interest, 
and then to fight for enactment of our pro- 
Bram by the Congress. 

It is on that basis that I present the case 
for our defense in foreign-assistance pro- 
Brams tonight. I believe that they are neces- 
sary for our survival and that substantial 
cuts in the amounts we have requested will 
1 ze not only our safety, but our 
chance for victory in the world struggle. 

I have faith that as the American people 

Ow the facts they will not fail to meet 
the challenge which confronts them in this 
moment of destiny. 
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Wee KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
les nesday I made a speech in Los Ange- 
at the annual luncheon of World 
e Week before the Foreign Trade 
th iation of Southern California on 
e subject International Trade Pro- 
— tes World Peace. I ask unanimous 
nsent that the text of my speech be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

( ATIONAL TRADE PROMOTES WORLD PEACE 
3 by Senator Tuomas H. KUCHEL, For- 
3 Association of Southern Call- 

i „Los Angeles, May 23, 1957) 
— honored by your wish that I should 
Trade — this annual luncheon of World 
eek. This celebration originated in 


claimed es 30 years ago, and is now pro- 
Uniteg 8 by the President of the 


eco assumed an undeniable position 
Worl, ante and political leadership in the 
Sister and our expanding commerce with 
nations has elevated steadily both 

More and our living standards, and—far 
to the Portant—has contributed materially 
Cause of freedom of their peoples and 


p 


te the chamber of commerce whose 
long ago recognized that California 
5 to expand her interest in 
t road. The planning and construc- 
2 Angeles and Long Beach harbors 

Splendid testimony to the vision of 
California pioneers. Harbor de- 
there now encompasses a $101 

double Series of improvements, designed to 
berthing koo handling capacity and increase 
brovement 20 percent; $50 million of im- 
t at our International Airport will 


i 
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prepare this area for jet aircraft travel to 
every section of our planet. The Los Angeles 
Collector of Customs reports dutiable col- 
lections here are running well over a million 
dollars a week. The whole history of our 
State has been intertwined with foreign 
trade since the days when our forbears re- 
lied on sailing ships which beat their way 
around the Horn to come here from across 
the seas. 

Ocean shipping and commerce overseas 
are more vital to the well-being of our 14 
million people than ever before. Last year, 
California exported over $1 billion worth of 
goods and services. In the 1890's, a billion 
dollars represented the entire export value 
of the Nation. America’s exports for last 
year are estimated at $23 billion, a vast in- 
crease over the $19.9 billion for 1955. To- 
day, over half the employees of our State 
work in industries which figure significantly 
in foreign trade—such as aircraft, shipping, 
motion pictures, canned and processed foods 
and electrical machinery. 

In the early days of our Nation, the strug- 
gling colonies had to trade to live. We 
fought the War of 1812 to confirm that 
right. But, by the period just prior to 
World War II. we had such a large domestic 
market and such ample domestic produc- 
tion, that our export trade was relatively 
less important. The roughly 10 percent of 
our production which we disposed of over- 
seas was vital to a few industries but it was 
not a matter of economic life or death to 
most. 

Now, we are compelled to make certain 
that we receive strategic raw materials from 
abroad, including not only such materials 
as rubber and tin but the new metals and 
metallic products essential in this nuclear 
age. And the margin between profit and loss 
is written for an increasing number of indus- 
tries in their sales abroad. In this connec- 
tion, I believe the Federal Government, 
through such agencies as the Export-Import 
Bank can be of real assistance to some Cali- 
fornia, and American, manufacturers, like 
our aircraft producers, in the stiff competi- 
tion in which they are now engaged for for- 
eign sales. Attractive credit arrangements 
are an important incentive for purchase here 
just as they are when A housewife considers 
buying furniture. The Export-Import Bank 
has been of great assistance in maintaining 
American sales abroad in the past and will, I 
feel sure, supply additional help in the ex- 
panding overseas trade of the days ahead, 
which, of course, will add to the stability of 
our employment here at home. 

It is stimulating to think that American 
products and American know-how are rais- 
ing standards of living abroad and find their 
way into hitherto remote parts of the globe. 
For no nation has more to offer the world, 
nor needs so many of the world's products, 
than our own United States. 

Singe California borders on Mexico, I think 
it is appropriate to note that world trade 
trends are changing. Whereas Europe was 
long the United States’ best customer, it is 
interesting to note that Latin America is 
today, although by no very great margin. 
And one of the countries in that area which 
has developed fastest in recent years is, I 
am happy to say, our sister Republic just 
south of us. 

When the Suez Canal crisis occurred last 
fall, the interdependence of nations on for- 
eign trade stood out in bold relief. Complete 
economic strangulation to all the countries 
of free Europe became an immediate hazard, 
Fuel for travel, for heat, and for the indus- 
trial complex of each of these nations sud- 
denly began to diminish. Gasoline ration- 
ing went into effect. Buildings and homes 
went unheated in a winter of severe tem- 
perature. 

The interruption of foreign trade brought 
on by the ominous moves of Egyptian dictator 
Nasser brought on a grievous crisis in the 
Middle East and in Western Europe and, be- 
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yond that, poised for all the world the hor- 
rible possibility of a third world war. That 
it did not ensue, the peoples of the world may 
be grateful. The canal closing and the hos- 
tilities which followed brought home, once 
again, that diplomacy and international rela- 
tions cannot be conducted in a vacuum, and 
that foreign trade is indispensable for na- 
tions to maintain their freedom. 

Egypt's intransigence of last fall had the 
most far-reaching effects on foreign trade. 
The interruption of normal channels of com- 
merce required wide diversion of oceangoing 
vessels from usual routes, and necessitated 
longer runs through the Panama Canal or 
around the Cape of Good Hope. More ships 
were called for to perform essential services. 
There was an impetus for planning of larger 
and longer range oll tankers. Consideration 
was given—and is being given—to alternate 
passages to the Suez. Great numbers of dry 
cargo ships came out of mothballs—all due 
to the sudden shipping shortage which fol- 
lowed the arbitrary closing of the waterway 
linking the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

Congress, by a bipartisan vote, adopted 
President Eisenhower's Middle East resolu- 
tion which in the intervening weeks, in my 
judgment, has contributed to the prevention 
of international hostilities and to restraining 
the growth of Soviet influences in the Middle 
East. The whole complex problem brought 
on by the Nasser move remains a most seri- 
ous threat—for example, her immoral and 
illegal refusal to permit Israeli ships to uti- 
lize the canal, and now, paradoxically, the 
troubles she is encountering from her erst- 
while friends, the Soviet, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, over canal payments—but I do not 
believe the canal question is insoluble. I 
mention it here to indicate its impact not 
alone on peaceful trade, but, beyond that, on 


peace. 

A substantial number of the cargo craft 
hauled out of our laid-up fleet has been used 
most successfully in a foreign-trade program 
approved by Congress 3 years ago. Its first 
full year of actual operation ended last June 
30, and Congress is presently considering 
continuing it. 

Under this legislation, the Federal Govern- 
ment is disposing of food and fiber stored in 
Government warehouses in foreign trade. 
The act is designed to assist in solving a par- 
ticular problem. It is not a permanent un- 
dertaking. It benefits American shipping 
and American labor. The so-called 50-50 
provision requires one-half the exports— 
with a notable exception of direct signifi- 
cance to California—must be moved in 
American bottoms. 

The law permits foreign-flag vessels to 
carry fruits and vegetables, warranted, I 
think, by the fact that refrigerated ships 
must be used, an important time element 
frequently is involved, and consignments 
often cannot be handled on regular routes 
and regular schedules. 

World Trade Week is an appropriate occa- 
sion to look closely at what this program has 
achieved. Since its inception, we have made 
87 agreements with 30 countries. Normal 
commercial procedures are followed, based 
largely on letters of credit. American finan- 
cial houses participate, American workers 
benefit, American shipping is utilized, over- 
seas market development is stimulated, and 
the clouds over American agriculture are 
breaking up. 

Recent improvement in agricultural trade 
has been general in nature. Last year, in- 
tensified demands from abroad for American 
agricultural commodities carried shipments 
to an alltime peak. They comprised nearly 
one-fourth of the entire nonmilitary export 
total and jumped in value by $1 billion to 
$4,200,000,000. 

Under the act, through last February, 
agreements had been negotiated to sell 
$1,769,000,000 worth of products. These in- 
cluded items produced in California, such as 
rice and cotton. 
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The aggregate in the fiscal year 
1956 amounted to $427,000,000 in value. They 
represented 12 percent of all United States 
agricultural exports. This year, the propor- 
tion is expected to rise to 16 percent. Of the 
crops in which California has most interest, 
rice is going to 7 countries, cotton 17, and 
fruits and vegetables to 4. In the process, 
ocean transportation costs amounted to 
$221,000,000, a good share going to United 
States carriers under the 50-50 clause. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson just a few 
days ago said it is noteworthy that since the 
start of this under Public Law 480 
we have been able to hang up the “sold out” 
sign for a sizable list of commodities, in- 
cluding cottonseed oil, cottonseed meal, hay 
and pasture seeds, soybeans, linseed oil, and 
tung oil. He added that stocks of grain 
sorghums, rice, barley, butter, dry milk, and 
wool have been reduced to low levels. 

In this accomplishment, incidentally, there 
is relief for the taxpayer. Only a couple of 
years ago, it cost our Government $1 million 
& day for storage charges on farm surpluses 
which it held. In addition, our country has 
swapped a billion dollars’ worth of surpluses 
for strategic materials for our defense. 

Under the original law, Congress laid down 
a condition that our Government could 
barter only with friendly nations inde- 
pendent of Communist Russia. Due to a 
feeling of hopefulness stemming from events 
last fall in Hungary and Poland, suggestions 
haye been made that the anti-Communist 
restriction be discarded. For my part, I be- 
lieve the restriction is Justified. I voted to 
keep it. There is, in my view, abundant 
reason for this condition. I do not believe 
our Government should be a party to barter- 
ing with a government which is subservient 
to the U. S. S. R. While I was in the minority 
in the Senate on this issue, I note the House 
Agriculture Committee put the limitation 
back in the bill. House action is still to 
come. 

In the era through which we now journey, 
foreign trade by Americans is not a simple 
business of going abroad, selling what one 
has to sell and buying what one has to 
buy. We, all of us, recognize the deadly 
menace which international communism 
poses to the very existence of every free 
Government and every free man through- 
out the world. Recognizing it, our Govern- 
ment, over the years, has taken steps to 
reduce and to resist the menace. That is 
why the United States has entered into 
agreements with free friends to stand to- 
gether, to pool our defensive strength, and 
to treat a Communist attack against one 
of us as an attack against the rest of us. 
That is why, also, the Congress has adopted 
legislation regulating the manner in which 
foreign trade can be carried on with Com- 
munist Russia and her satellites, those 
unfortunate countries whose governments 
and whose independence have been envel- 
oped and destroyed through Soviet infiltra- 
tion and subjugation. 

Under the Export Control Act, the United 
States maintains selective controls over ex- 
ports to the U. 8. S. R. and its European 
vassal states. Since 1949 we have partici- 
pated with other governments in an in- 
ternational control system, on a selective 
basis, in the interests of our mutual secu- 
rity. They are designed to prevent the 
shipment to potential aggressors of mate- 
tials which would contribute to their mili- 
tary potential. Goods thus embargoed in- 
clude arms, ammunition, atomic-energy ma- 
terials and, generally, such industrial com- 
modities and equipment as would contribute 
significantly to war potential. Our laws do 
not prevent trade between our people and 
people in the Soviet bloc. They may ex- 
port nonstrategic goods to those destina- 
tions as they may desire. Those are busi- 
ness transactions between peoples, as dis- 
tinguished from governments, where I indi- 
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cated earlier, our present policy requires our 
Government to barter farm surplus for stra- 
tegic material only with countries free from 
Soviet domination or control. Congress has 
preserved the right of our Government to 
Telieve famine and to alleviate distress 
among peoples as we did in the feeding of 
Hungarian refugees in Austria and in aid- 
ing the victims of floods in Iran and Af- 
ghanistan. 

In all our Federal laws on this subject of 
foreign commerce, we must constantly con- 
sider the question of whether we strengthen 
the slave yoke of communism by trade with 
the Soviet and its satellites. 

We on the west coast are keenly aware 
ot the enslavement which communism has 
brought to the Chinese mainland. The 
Chinese people have been good friends with 
us throughout our history. Historically, we 
have enjoyed mutually profitable trade rela- 
tions with them. 

Our national ties run with the Republic 
of Free China. We sit with her representa- 
tives in the United Nations. We have a 
mutual security pact with her. Red China, 
on the other hand, has been branded by the 
United Nations as an aggressor in the Ko- 
rean struggle. This slave state continues to 
hold in Communist prisons American mili- 
tary and civilian personnel in contravention 
of the most fundamental principles of moral 
law. She has been repeatedly refused mem- 
bership in the United Nations. America 
does not recognize her diplomatically. Our 
two great political parties have repudiated 
her totalitarian regime. 

I wish to recall the problem of the security 
of our country, as it pertains to the Far 
East in the words of General MacArthur. He 
referred to a chain of islands—including the 
Free Chinese area of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores—as constituting a protective shield to 
the America. He said: 

“The holding of this littoral defense line 
in the western Pacific is entirely dependent 
upon holding all segments thereof, for any 
major breach of that line by an unfriendly 
power would render vulnerable to determined 
attack every other segment 

“For that reason, I have strongly recom- 
mended in the past as a matter of military 
urgency that under no circumstances must 
Formosa fall under Communist control. 
Such an eventuality would at once threaten 
the freedom of the Philippines and the loss 
of Japan and might well force our western 
frontier back to the coasts of California, 
Oregon, and Washington.” 

Those same views are shared by your Gov- 
ernment in Washington. They are some of 


the reasons which prompted me to vote 


against the Red Chinese regime. Our Gov- 
ernment does not permit trade with Com- 
munist China, North Korea, or North Viet- 
nam. America’s overriding interest, in trade 
as in all else, is the maintenance of our own 
freedom. And the protective shield concept 
of MacArthur is sound. Meanwhile, rum- 
blings of discontent come from Red China. 
Some ideological cleavages with Moscow are 
in the m And we are not without 
good friends, aside from Free China, the 
Philippines, Japan, and Korea, among the 
peoples of Asia. 

Listen to the sturdy words of the gallant 
President of the Republic of Vietnam as he 
spoke to Congress earlier this month: 

“Our Republic was born among great suf- 
fering. She is courageously facing up to 
economic competition with the Communists, 
despite heavy and difficult conditions, which 
become daily more complex. Vietnam never- 
theless has good reason for confidence and 
hope. Her people are intelligent, have 
imagination and courage. * * * 

“Your and our fight is one and the 
same. * * We too will continue to fight 
communism.” 

Thus, did the President of Vietnam express 
the same fundamental concern which is in 
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the hearts of Americans and freedom-loving 
human beings wherever they may be. The 
fight against communism will continue. 
It has required of all of us great sacrifices— 
sacrifice of American men in the wars in 
which we have lately been engaged, sacrifice 
of money to maintain a competent deter- 
rent in our defense department. 

This country is now at peace, however, 
difficult and disturbing it may be. The 
Congress is now confronting the question of 
cost of our Government with particular 
emphasis on the needs of our own security. 
All of us want our Government to be strong 
so that all of us may be free. But I have no 
doubt that our people also want our Gov- 
ernment to live within its means and to 
promote a healthy national economy by 
practicing economy in its own affairs. In 
this regard, I wish to recall that your Gov- 
ernment balanced its budget in the year 
ending last June 30, 1956. This 
June 30, our budget for fiscal year 1957 will 
be balanced. Aside from the balanced 
budget of the 80th Congress, these are the 
only times in the last quarter of a century 
that our Government has lived within its 
means. The President has recommended a 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, which again will be in balance. In 
the consideration of that budget, I assure 
you, Congress will painstakingly endeavor to 
find any areas in which curtailment of ex- 
penditures can be achieved without dam- 
aging our national interest. So will I. Last 
week the Senate reduced two appropriation 
measures below the level approved in the 
House of Representatives after it had cut 
them. Of this, I give you my word: We will 
reduce expenditures wherever consonant 
with the national interest. We will again 
balance the national budget, and I venture to 
predict, if all goes well, the Congress next 
year will consider and approve tax reduction 
legislation. 

By far the largest portion of Federal ex- 
penditures is in the field of defense and 
foreign policy. In the field of defense I be- 
lieve President Eisenhower is uniquely quali- 
fied to determine the needs of the Nation. 
This does not mean that Congress or its 
membership should abdicate its constitu- 
tional responsibility carefully to sift each 
spending proposal. It does not mean that 
Congress should be a rubberstamp. Neither 
our people nor the President want that. It 
does not mean that Congress should refuse 
to consider recommendations from creditable 
sources in the interests of economy. For ex- 
ample, on one point, in the field of defense, I 
find myself in utter disagreement with the 
Bureau of the Budget of the administration. 
The head of a Defense Department commit- 
tee, Mr. Ralph Cordiner, president of the 
General Electric Co., has stated that 87 per- 
cent of the technically skilled Armed Forces 
personnel leave the Armed Forces as fast 85 
they can for greater incentives in civilian 
life, and that 4,000 Air Force pilots left the 
service in the fiscal year 1955, representing. 
according to his figures, a training loss 
almost half a billion dollars. Modern weap- 
ons of defense require skills and training 
far greater than in years gone by. The com- 
mittee recommendations are for a pay system 
in the Military Establishment based on skills 
rather than on seniority. Speaking for his 
committee, he says that approval of these 
recommendations would save $5 billion 4 
year by the fiscal year 1962. Whether that 15 
a correct figure or not, there is no question 
in my mind but what his proposal merits the 
most careful congressional consideration and 
I regret very much that the Budget Bureau 
turned it down. Incentive legislation to help 
skilled men in peacetime military service 15 
both good defense and good economy. I 
mention this to indicate to you an example 
of current fiscal problems connected with 
defense upon which men disagree, and upon 
which I have, as one of your representatives 
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in the Senate, my own views as to what best 
Serves your interests. 

The problems of foreign policy and foreign 
ald become increasingly complex and far 
more subtle as the years go by. I cannot 

Stly indicate to you what willbe the final 
uteome of this year's foreign policy and 
Oreign aid proposals. I can tell you of my 
Own feelings. I believe it can be clearly 
demonstrated that much of our foreign-aid 
Program has been of direct benefit to the 
Security of the American people. I believe 

Strength we have contributed to the 

Orth Atlantic Treaty Organization has been 
a major deterrent against Communist infil- 
tration and destruction of Free Europe. Free 

pe contains 200 million people whose 
kalntion trom the ugly fate which has be- 
allen their satellite neighbors works in the 
terest of our own Nation. Foreign aid has 
Underwritten a portion of the cost of main- 
& defensive armies in Korea, in 
Formosa, and in Turkey. To feed, house, 
the, and pay an American GI requires an 
fenua] expenditure of $3,350. To do the same 
‘ a Korean soldier in Korea cost $234, for 
1 Chinese soldier in Formosa $127, and 
& Turkish soldier in Turkey $235. I be- 

e that our military assistance to such na- 

in as these has been both economical and 
the interest of American freedom, In a 
Sense helping to maintain the defensive 
twengtn of those countries adds economically 

Our own defense. 
bat my view, foreign aid must continue. I 

eve, however, that it should be upon a 

Selective basis, and I shall vote ac- 

cordingly, A special Senate committee has 

deommended that, consistent with national 

thority, efforts should be made to reduce 

8 2 ee e tor military and sup- 

I agree. It suggests that 

— aid should be on a loan basis. I 

fashion eo Indeed, I have voted in this 

of th m in past sessions. These are some 

the € considerations which will guide me in 

‘Senate when the problem is before us in 
Weeks ahead. 

0 er you are engaged in foreign trade 

* in business here at home, your interests 

your country’s interests rest upon a 
me national economy which dur Govern- 
th should encourage, and upon a peace 

ment ce in the world which our Govern- 
objec should strive to attain. These are the 


tives which are set before us and which 
We intend to reach. 
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ane CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
is ha, Pe Disabled American Veterans 
manda a this year by National Com- 
Comder Joseph F. Burke, of New Jersey. 
ventlo der Burke spoke before a con- 
Day n of the Maryland Department, 
the n on Saturday, May 25, 1957, about 
ness eed for adequate defense prepared - 
botentigl ne greatest deterrent to any 
We al aggressor, 

ings wen all appreciate the deep feel- 
this abase like Commander Burke on 
of my ject. I commend to the attention 
reductioolleatues his remarks opposing 
tures, On of essential military expendi- 

and ask unanimous consent that 
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Commander Burke’s speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREPAREDNESS OR DESTRUCTION 


(Address of Disabled American Veterans 
National Commander Joseph F. Burke 
before the DAV Maryland Department 
convention, Baltimore, Md., May 25, 1957) 
We are all aware, of course, of the fact 

that eligibility for membership in the DAV 
is not an honor which can be conferred, but 
rather DAV membership is limited exclu- 
sively to those Americans who were either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the United States 
forces during time of war. Many of us 
wounded and disabled veterans are much 
more aware of the fact, than is the average 
citizen, that an unnecessarily large number 
of us were called upon to sacrifice parts of 
our bodies or our health in the military 
service of our country during time of war 
because our country had not had an ade- 
quate national-defense program prior to our 
involvement in war. 

Inadequate preparedness and inadequate 
appropriations for national defense purposes 
do not help to perpetuate and maintain peace 
throughout the world. Indeed, If the peace 
of the world should be shattered by the 
crazed ambition of some dictator or some 
aggressor nation, an inadequate national 
defense preparedness program on our part 
may result in our involvement in another 
terrible war of defense at a cost in human 
life and suffering and of material wealth 
beyond our imagination, Adequate prepara- 
tion to prevent war is indeed costly. Inad- 
equate preparation may mean our complete 
annihilation. 

The best quarantee against war is ade- 
quate preparedness of war. The best method 
of warning any potential aggressor nation 
not to risk a future war is for our country to 
be prepared at ali times for war, 

As American citizens, we know full well 
that America has no ambitions to dominate 
any other nation or to acquire territory. As 
members of the DAV, bearing the brunt and 
scars of battle on our bodies, or in decreased 
health, we may appear unique in 5 

uch a program as would eventually do away 

with Sich an organization as the Disabled 

American Veterans. We want no more eli- 

gibles, we want no more war or a new crop 

of wounded and disabled veterans which is 
the inevitable cost of war. 

You may wonder why I, as national com- 
mander of the DAV, am speaking out in this 
fashion on a subject that would perhaps be 
better left to the experts. In all modesty, I 
insist that as national commander of the 
DAV, I represent a group of experts who know 
all too well that war means and who hate 
war because we have served our country in 
time of war. 

Am I to be censured because I am fearful 
that if our Nation should fail to do its ut- 
most to prepare for and prevent an unwanted 
war because of the desires of some Americans 
to have their taxes reduced by calling for 
cuts in the budegt for national defense pur- 
poses? Such a shortsighted policy can only 
prove to be pennywise and pound foolish. In 
other words, if a potential aggressor nation— 
and you all know that I am speaking about 
the world force of communism as centered in 
Russia—should decide that the United States 
has fallen short in some phases of its na- 
tional defense program that would make it 
vulnerable to attack, then that nation might 
decide to risk world war III. On the other 
hand, if such a potential aggessor should ob- 
serve that our technological and research pro- 
grams are continuously advanced, and that 
the American people are united in their will- 
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ingness to pay the cost so that we can con- 
tinue to develop the best scientific methods 
of defending our country against any aggres- 
sion, then any such nation would decide not 
to risk taking any steps which might lead to 
a devastating world war III. 

It is safe to say, in looking backward, that 
if the United States had had an adequate 
military preparednes program in 1914, that 
al =e have been taken into account by 

whose actions were responsible for 
World War I. They would, in advance, have 
realized the probability that America could 
be quickly mobilized and prove to be the 
balance of power in any war that might be 
started, and on the basis of that realization 
would not have taken the steps that lead to 
World War I. 

From stories I have heard from former DAV 
representatives before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, which prior to World War 
II, declined to grant additional appropria- 
tions for national defense purposes, because 
of a false sense of security and the cost in- 
volved, I am quite sure that if such com- 
paratively minor appropriations had been 
made, enabling our Armed Forces to conduct 
the necessary scientific research and develop- 
mental programs, that the then dictator in 
Germany would not have completely dis- 
counted the power of the United States as a 
potential power bearing upon the results of 
any war that he might start in Europe; would 
not have taken the steps that did lead to 
World War II. Because we were not ready 
to prevent World War II in Europe because of 
our pinchpenny methods we became in- 
volved in a world conflagration that eost us 
some $3 billion and about half a million 
lives—American men and women. 

Of course the story in Korea is too close 
a memory for us ever to forget the mistaken 
impression we had that peace in our time 
was secure and that we could afford to with- 
draw our might from vulnerable parts of 
the world that still needed our protection. I 
hope that America will not repeat the mis- 
take made prior to World Wars I and U and 
Korea, the mistake of cutting down on appro- 
priations considered by our military experts 
to be of essential importance to our various 
scientific developmental programs aimed at 
& more effective military defense program. 
This does not mean to support any waste or 
extravagance of Government funds, military 
or otherwise. We, who must continue to pay 
the price of battle in our physical handicaps 
incurred by reason of our services, have the 
right—yes, the responsibility—to warn our 
fellow Americans and potential disabled vet- 
erans of future wars that it is of infinitely 
greater importance to make every financial 
sacrifice that might be needed for the de- 
velopment of the most effective military pro- 
gram that will prevent war than to again 
accept a pennywise policy that may lead us 
all to destruction, 

The direness of a world war III is apparent. 
It could mean the ruination of our very civil- 
ization. No taxes that we might now have 
to pay to avoid such a catastrophe would 
be too great a sacrifice. Unfortuantely, 
Godless communism will not be deterred by 
any consideration of justice, but only, in 
my humble opinion, because of the fear that 
its own country would be devastated by a 
more powerful enemy. Force is the only law 
they understand. Force is the only god 
their leaders obey and respect. The mental 
disease of communism is an insidious cancer 
that must be removed if men are to remain 
free and peace rule the world. 

I am convinced, as I think all Americans 
should be, that we cannot rely upon any 
agreements that might be made by the forces 
of communism not to start any military 
aggressions, except as fortified by our own 
military power, 

I want you to understand that I am hearti- 
ly in favor of the United Nations, I am heart- 
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ily in favor of our country assisting other 
democratic countries and peoples who de- 
sire the freedoms we have here in America, 
including the common people under the 
communistic dictatorship who likewise 
yearn for such freedoms. Our willingness to 
strive toward the ends of mutual under- 
standing and respect by all nations, through 
the United Nations, extends the hope of 
the fulfillment of such a dream, but in the 
meantime, let us not become so economy 
minded as to diminish in any way the de- 
velopment of our national defense program. 
Let us keep in mind that adequate prepared- 
ness will enhance the time needed for us 
to struggle again for the minds of those 
infected by the mental disease of commu- 
nism which, unless cured some day by peace- 
Tul means, will always be a deterrent to the 
cause of world peace; however, I believe the 
factors of religion, decency, and understand- 
ing are among the elements that some day 
will help us reach that understanding. The 
defeat of communism will be the greatest 
contribution of civilized man himself against 
man's inhumanity to man. 

I feel deeply about the subject of peace. 
As a man who was born during World War I, 
severely disabled in World War II and ex- 
pecting to die in a world war III, unless we, 
as a nation, are ever vigilant of the freedom 
of liberty and the right of human under- 
standing as opposed to the known record 
of the inhumaness of mankind down 
through the ages, I cannot help but feel 
that we must continue to hope and pray 
and work for the day when the last Korean 
veteran will have died peacefully in his 
bed and the words disabled veteran which 
are synonymous with war will no longer 
have a useful purpose in the English lan- 
guage and that this Nation, under God, in 
the cognizance of human rights and de- 
cency will have a world with peace, a world 
with understanding, a world with dignity 
and purpose that our Creator ordained for 
us. May the day come when only the revered 
memory of our war dead and disabled vet- 
erans finds its rightful place in the keystone 
of the historical arch of our great Nation 
that has succeeded in bringing lasting peace 
to the world, 


Budget Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
David Lawrence is a competent analyst 
of the Washington scene. He has made 
some interesting and pointed conclusions 
on the controversy over the budget and 
President Eisenhower's position. His 
article appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Thursday, May 23, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONFIDENCE or FEELING RicHT—Presi- 
DENT’S PATIENCE IN FACE OF CRITICISM ON 
BUDGET AND OFFICE Evokes PRAISE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Unruffied by the storms of criticism that 
have been raging around him because of the 
size of the Federal budget in a growing na- 
tion, President Eisenhower exudes the confi- 
dence of a man who feels he will be proved 


right and that the country will support his 
views, 
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Anyone who observed the President at his 
press conference yesterday, noting the frank- 
ness of his answers to questions, his intimate 
knowledge of the many topics brought up by 
the newsmen and his conciliatory and dis- 
tinctly tolerant attitude toward his critics 
and opponents, must have come away with 
a feeling that here is a personality with the 
patience and calmness of a Job. 

There are those who would have the Presi- 
dent enter the lists and swing out boldly 
against this or that opponent inside or out- 
side his own party. There are those who 
advise him to use all the arts of the dema- 
gog in his battle with Congress. And there 
are those who have been saying that his 
television addresses wouldn't be convincing 
because of their restraint and forbearance. 

But how is public opinion formed in Amer- 
ica—is it changed overnight by a single 
speech? Or does it take time for ideas to talk 
to neighbors and come to conclusions—per- 
haps not in time for the editions going to 
press the day after a presidential address on 
the television, but in due course? 

The President is a rare personality in 
American history. He is unlike any other 
man who has ever been in the White House. 
He can take all sorts of criticism and can ob- 
jectlvely consider the good and disregard the 
abuse and the emotionally extreme. Some 
of his camments are reminiscent of Lincoln's 
phrase: 

“With mallice toward none.” 

The reporters, for instance, asked him why 
he didn’t go after those in his party who dis- 
agreed. He replied: “I have no right and no 
desire to punish anybody. I am committed 
to the support of people who believe, as I do, 
that the Republican platform of 1956 must 
be our political doctrine.” 

Unfortunately, many 6f the critics haven't 
read the 1956 Republican platform lately. 
They would find, if they did, that it says 
plainly that “further reductions in Govern- 
ment spending” are to be obtained but 
“without weakening the support of a su- 
perior defense program or depreciating the 
quality of essential services of government 
to our people.” 

The same platform pledged tax reductions, 
but only “insofar as consistent with a bal- 
anced budget” and the necessity for a “grad- 
ual reduction of the national debt.” 

Yet, less than 7 months after Eisenhower 
was elected by an overwhelming vote, there 
are people who say he has repudiated his 
platform. Criticism of this sort has at- 
tained a nationwide momentum, along with 
a whispering campaign that the President 
really isn't in good health or that he isn't 
up to the job or is relaxing and doesn't care 
to fulfull his responsibilities. 

How little those who spread such un- 
founded gossip really know about the in- 
defatigable labors of Dwight Eisenhower. At 
the press conference this week a reporter 
asked if the President had been “filled in” 
on the case of the American soldier who 
is accused of killing a Japanese woman. 

“You have used a strange word — filled 
In,“ “ remarked the President rather ruefully. 
“I have been talked to about it at very 
great length, and both the State Department 
and the Defense Department are working on 
it very hard so that we keep our interna- 
tional agreements, but that we make certain 
that no injustice is done to any American.” 

Back of that comment was the story of a 
long conference with the Secretary of the 
Army and then a long talk with the Secretary 
of State—neither of which conference was 
reported in the press. Not much is known 
by the outside world of the many hours hat 
the President works away from the office, in 
the living rooms of the White House. 


The President is in good health, his mind 


is lively and alert, and his interest in the’ 


duties of his office is as sincere and faithful 
as the day he first donned the uniform of a 
soldier, 
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The persistently adverse propaganda about 
the President is hard to understand in view 
of the presence of hundreds of alert reporters 
in Washington who can dispel such misinfor- 
mation as has been spread by unfriendly 
critics in the political world. 

But the tide is turning. The initial re- 
sponse from the second television address 
has been overwhelmingly favorable. The 
President is relying on the simple theory that 
commonsense and facts will win the case in 
the court of public opinion, 

To quote a Kipling poem, Dwight Eisen- 
hower may find that “If you can keep your 
head when all about you are losing theirs 
and blaming it on you,“ and if you can be 
lied about” yet don't deal in lies,” or “being 
hated, don't give way to hating,” the goal 
in this case the support of the country 
will be attained, 


Wheat Quotas in the Upper Midwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. M. W. Thatcher, one of the great 
agricultural leaders of the upper Mid- 
west, made a very effective argument in 
behalf of a favorable vote for wheat 
quotas in the forthcoming referendum to 
be held on June 20. He presents a very 
objective analysis. } 

He also presents a very objective anal- 
ysis of present grain prices as they wo’ 
affect most other farm commodities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his radio talk of May 22, 1957 
be printed in the Appendix of thé 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the talk was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 825 
follows: 

Can you wheat farmers operate on $! 
wheat? As a matter of fact, can you 
and hog and beef and dairy farmers keep 
your heads above water if wheat prices 89 
down to $1 a bushel in 1958? Those are 
questions you ought to think over carefully 
very carefully—because the decision will be 
made on June 20 when wheat farmres of the 
Nation vote in referendum. Every Wheat 
farmer now knows the issues at stake. The 
question on the ballot is, “Will you accept 
marketing quotas on your 1958 wheat crop? 
If you vote “Yes,” present acreage con 
will continue, and the price support on 1958 
wheat will be $1.78 a bushel. 

Sure, that's inadequate. But even this 
Bensonized $1.78 a bushel is better than Kha 
will probably happen if you wheat farmers 
vote no“ on June 20. Marketing experts 
after taking a close look at wheat supplies 
and production—predict that the whe® 
price will plunge to $1 a bushel on the 114 
market if the vote is “No.” Sure, you t 
plant all the wheat you want, but to hs 
avail if it costs you more to grow it 
you can sell it for. 

But $1 wheat would do more than just 
break the wheat farmers. It would start th 
disaster-price ball rolling among other crops 
and farm products. Even the diversified 
farmer, with an egg in every basket, wo 
get rolled over a barrel. If that seems 
little farfetched to you, let's look at it snis 
way. One dollar wheat is about 40 perce? 
of parity. That's almighty cheap wheat— 
good feed for beef and dairy cattle and hoe, 
and chickens. But if wheat's a dollar 
bushel for feed, what are other feed 
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Worth in the feedbox in terms of pounds put 
On the animals, and milk in the cooker, and 
meat.on the counter? 

Well, it out about like this. If 
Wheat sells for $1 a bushel—and there's 
Plenty of it around the country to fill up 
the feed channels—then corn is worth about 

cents a bushel—oats about 35 cents— 
ey 55 cents. Cheap feed. And when 
You start pouring cheap feed into your ani- 
mals. you eventually end up with cheap 
too. That's the record, and the 
boys who doublecheck the statistics will tell 
Jou that it has always worked that way. 
k on the basis of dollar wheat, you can 
pe up with hogs and beef worth about $8.50 
joe gs 19 cents a dozen—and but- 
at 30 cents a pound. 
t Yes, it could happen that way. But for 
Our straight years wheat farmers have 

P Stave off an all-out price blowup by 
der g ves“ to keep the wheat program un- 
is the farm-price structure. And June 20 
y the day to do it for the fifth time in a row. 

Ote “yes” and build and organize GTA— 

co-op way. 


Wasteful Spending by the Department 
of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


IN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


* JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
President, I have before me 2 edi- 
1 gal from 2 outstanding newspapers 
South Carolina, commenting upon a 
Ww. release which I issued regarding the 
tae spending of money by the mili- 
to rial 1 unnecessary luxuries. One edi- 
of is from the Anderson Independent 
2 23. The editor of that paper most 
"Propriately comments: 
© defense setup needs fewer limousine- 
chiefs and more decently paid Indians. 


Aude Second editorial is taken from the 
ard and Review of May 21, 

nd States that: x 
th One has to do is to look around, and 
toda, will be brought home the fact that 
y taxpayers are being oppressed, while 


A them unnecessary waste of the peo- 
a money is going on. z 


sent ye resident, these editorials repre- 
Caro lina thinking of the people of South 
Mous on his subject. I ask unani- 
Printed znsent that the editorials be 
Th in the Appendix of the. RECORD. 
torial © being no objection, the edi- 
Reco Were ordered to be printed in the 
U RD, as follows: 


the Anderson (S. C.) Independent 
of May 23, 1957] 


Too 
MUcH Money Is Bra WASTED IN THE 
No NAME or DEFENSE 
his — ian or any other American in 


ma sht mind objects to developing and 

ng an arsenal of weapons and man- 

tb talk nnetent for Uncle Sam to be able 
Force Ly and wave a big stick. 

heedeq the only language understood and 

Russia. by the imperialists of Communistic 


dent two occasions is as many weeks Presi- 
to sta enhower has appealed to the people 
Breas. y the budget-cutting hands of Con- 

The President has voiced especial 
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concern that cuts may weaken the national 
defense. 

Fundamentally the President is right. Yet 
he and the Department of Defense are on 
a spot of their own making in that the 
people have not been kept fully informed 
upon the aims and the actual needs. 

Rather, Defense Secretary Wilson and the 
military bureaucrats have obviously con- 
spired to keep information from the peo- 
ple—information that by no stretch of the 
imagination could be of aid and comfort 
to a potential enemy. 

The American people desire Armed Forces 
capable of defending the land and ready 
to retaliate in event of attack. They do 
not believe that it is necessary nor desirable 
to create a military Frankenstein in order 
to achieve such a measure of security. 

An unhealthy attitude is demonstrated, 
for example, by the reply Senator OLIN D. 
Jounston, of South Carolina, received re- 
cently in reply to pertinent questions ask- 
ing the numbers, types, costs, and relative 
information concerning all “nonmilitary 
type” vehicles used by all branches of service 
around the world. 

“I have been advised by the Pentagon,” 
Jonnston disclosed, that if the Defense 
Department were to answer my letter, it 
would cost an estimated $40,000 to assemble 
the information. This in itself shows how 
ridiculous military nonessential spending 
has become” and how loosely it is controlled. 

He went on to charge that taxpayers’ 
money is being squandered on fancy chauf- 
feured limousines and station wagons. He 
declared, the military has so many @hauf- 
feurs and limousines scattered over the world 
it advises me the task to count them or 
determine the cost of chauffeuring and main- 
taining them is nearly impossible.” 

The Senator declares that “the streets and 
highways leading in and out of Washington 
are swarming with limousines and station 
wagons chauffeured by military personnel 
in and out of uniform to convenience offi- 
cers and ‘men of every description and rank.” 

Realizing the necessity of spending on 
planes and tanks, Senator JOHNSTON said he 
wants to know how much they are spending 
on the luxury items. 

The Senator, even though bucking the 
closed Pentagon corporation, is on the right 
track. Millions that could be saved by cut- 
ting out the frills and furbelows could be 
used to increase the pay and bolster the in- 
centive of men and officers who will be called 
upon to do any necessary fighting. 

The defense setup needs fewer limousine- 
riding chiefs and more decently paid Indians. 


— 


[From the Alken (8. C.) Standard and Re- 
view of May 21, 1957 
No ELABORATION NECESSARY 

Every American taxpayer, laboring desper- 
ately to make ends meet in this era of 
excessive taxation upon every governmental 
level and period of inflation when the dol- 
lar is worth only about 48 cents, should be 
vitally interested in this news release from 
the office of Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina pertaining to the Department 
of Defense and its “squandering taxpayers’ 
funds.” 

All one has to do is to look around and 
it will be brought home the fact that the 
Senator does have a basis of complaint and 
that today the taxpayers are being oppressed 
while around him unnecessary waste of the 
peoples’ money is going on. 

Not only is it true in Washington, in the 
Nation, abroad, but is very true in your 
own community if you but notice. 

The news release follows, and nothing to- 
day could fill these editorial columns more 
fittingly and enlighten the people more as 
to just what is going on under the guise of 
“necessary and mandatory defense.” 
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Senator Our D. Jonnston (Democrat, 
South Carolina) last week accused the De- 
fense Department of “squandering taxpay- 
ers' funds on fancy chauffered limousines 
and station wagons” and said, “The military 
has so many chauffeurs and limousines scat- 
tered over the world it advises me the task 
to count them or determine the cost of 
chauffering and maintaining them is nearly 
impossible.” } 

JOHNSTON € that "the streets and 
highways leading in and out of Washington 
are swarming with limousines and station 
wagons chauffered by military personnel in 
and out of uniform to convenience officers 
and men of every description and rank.” 

The South Carolina Senator released a 
letter he sent Defense Secretary Wilson on 
May 9 in which he asked for the quantity, 
types, costs. and related information con- 
cerning all “nonmilitary type” vehicles used 
by all branches of the service around the 
world. 

JoHNsTon demanded to know upon what 
conditions did certain officers and men re- 
ceive chauffeured limousine service, how 
these cars are purchased or leased, from 
whom, and how much the whole show costs 
down to the last detail, 

JOHNSTON said it was appalling to learn 
from the Defense Department that it was 
practically impossible to tell how much they 
were paying for these commercial-type cars 
or how much it was costing to operate them 
or how many men were being used to chauf- 
leur them. 

“I have been advised by the Pentagon that 
if the Defense Department were to answer 
my letter, it would cost an estimated $40,000 
to assemble the information. This in itself 
shows how ridiculous military nonessential 
spending has become and how loosely it must 
be controlled.” 

Jounston said he had advised the Defense 
Department to answer his letter as best pos- 
sible in the hope of getting some sort of idea 
of the situation. 

“We've heard a lot from Eisenhower about 
how much planes and tanks cost, now I want 
to know how much they are spending on 
luxury items. I want to know, too, why these 
military people can't provide their own 
transportation to and from work.“ Senator 
JOHNSTON said he drives to work every day 
in his own car and at his own expense and 
that other Senators and Congressmen drive 
their own cars to work, so why can't these 
military people do likewise, _ 

“The military is flaunting the tax-weary 
American public with their extravagant liv- 
ing and operations at Government expense. 
I know I probably will not be very popular 
around the Pentagon because of all this, but 
it is time somebody got behind this thing 
and straightened it out.” 

Jounston said he had forwarded a copy 
of his letter to Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 


An Easy Essay on Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a docu- 


ment entitled “An Easy Essay on Con- 
servation.” 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An Easy ESSAY ON CONSERVATION 

State Senator I. N. Curtis came up with an 
essay which he said won a contest on soil 
conservation for an Indian: 

“White man crazy. Cut down tree. Make 
big tepee. Plow hill, Water wash. Wind 
blow soil. Grass gone. Door gone. Windows 
gone. Whole place gone. Buck gone. Pa- 
poose gone. Squaw too. No pigs. No corn. 
No plow. No hay. No pony. 

“Indian no plow corn, Keep grass. Buf- 
falo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. Hide 
make tepee. Make moccasin. Indian no 
make terrace. No build dam. All time eat. 
No hunt job. No hitchhike. No ask relief. 
No shoot pig. Great Spirit make grass. In- 
dian no waste anything. Indian no work. 
White man loco,” 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Usual Budget Out- 
cry,” from the Asbury Park Evening 
Press, Asbury Park, N. J., of May 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UsuaL Bupcer OUTCRY 


In 1952, for the first time in 20 years, the 
Republican Party elected a President. Now, 
less than 5 years later, a small, noisy, die- 
hard segment of the party is sniping at the 
man who brought them their first victory 
by attacking his foreign policy and his 
budget. 

It is hard to believe that these complainers 
are the same persons who, during the New 
Deal, prayed daily for a Republican—any Re- 
publican—who could defeat that awful man 
in the White House. Such a man was found 
in General Eisenhower and everyone who 
looks at the picture realistically knows that 
General Eisenhower won the Presidency be- 
cause he was liberal, yet sensible; idealistic, 
yet practical; and very much in tune with 
the demands of the 20th century rather than 
the 19th. 

Consider the country’s present foreign 
policy. Do these persons who criticize the 
President’s foreign policy prefer the dis- 
mal mess he inherited when we were at war 
in Korea—politely called a police action—and 
young Americans were being killed for a cause 
which neither they nor their elders under- 
stood? Does the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which can be usually counted 
upon to take the backward look and raise it 
hackles at the very mention of the word 
“budget,” prefer a different sort of foreign 
policy involving a shooting war? One would 
think that on practical considerations alone 
the national chamber would favor foreign aid 
over war. It's much cheaper. 

We listened to a relatively small number 
of diehards decry everything President 
Roosevelt ever did, including the many sound 
measures which marked his first term. Those 
measures were not, as the diehards would 
have us believe, jammed down the throats 
of the American people by a forceful Presi- 
dent. They were enacted into law at the 
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demand of the American people by a presi- 
ident who had sense enough to realize that 
the country was demanding action along 
liberal lines. j 

The same diehards are making a great out- 
cry against the President's budget which pro- 
vides for foreign aid as a means of maintain- 
ing the peace of the world. If we want peace, 
and if that peace is inextricably tied up with 
our foreign aid program as most of us believe 
it is, then we must reconcile ourselves to sub- 
stantial budgetary sums. Nor should the 
critics of the President's fiscal policies forget 
the fact that much of the prosperity in 
which they are at the moment basking is 
based upon huge Federal expenditures at 
home and abroad. 

This newspaper has urged economy at 
every opportunity. But economy is not to 
be found in the size of a budget but rather 
in the wisdom which has gone into its mak- 
ing. A budget several billion greater than 
the present one which results in continued 
peace would be an economical investment. A 
much smaller budget which substantially 
weakens our position in the world would be 
the rankest extravagance. Let's discuss 
budgets in realistic terms, not solely from 
the angle of those relatively few individuals 
who desire to keep all the material benefits 
and at the same time have lower taxes. The 
state of affairs these people seek just can't be 
achieved. No one yet has successfully kept 
his cake and eaten it, too, 


Accounting Practices of Pan American 
World Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on May 
1 I made certain observations regard- 
ing Pan American Airways which at that 
time I thought to be constructive and 
objective. x $ 

I am now in receipt of a most forth- 
right letter from Mr. J. S. Woodbridge, 
comptroller of Pan American. From Mr. 
Woodbridge’s letter I gather there is 
considerable controversy, and has been 
for some time, between Pan American 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board with re- 
gard to the matters I mentioned. 

I now learn Pan American has taken 
these matters to the court for adjudi- 
cation. Pan American, as Mr. Wood- 
bridge pointed out, feels it has a strong 
case, and that when the courts finally 
decide the case, the result will not be 
adverse to Pan American. I believe it 
is important that any pending case of 
a controversial character not be pre- 
judged. 

Mr. President, in fairness to Pan 
American Airways, I ask that the letter 
I received from Mr. Woodbridge be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
New York, N. Y., May 22, 1957. 
The Honorable MILTON R. Youns, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: There has just come 
to my attention a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 1 containing certain remarks 
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which you made regarding the accounting 
practices of Pan American World Airways. 
Since I am primarily responsible for such 
practices, I believe that certain facts which 
were apparently not available to you should 
be brought to your attention. > 

Your remarks had reference to a recently 
instituted investigation by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and you advocated that so long 
as that matter was pending and also because 
Pan American was a monopoly, this company 
should be disqualified from getting any new 
routes. 

For years there has been a fundamental 
area of disagreement between the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board staff and Pan American with 
regard to mail rates and the proper account- 
ing principles upon which to base them. 

For example, in fixing the mail rates for 
Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra). 
which is owned 50 percent by Pan American 
and 50 percent by W. R. Grace & Co., the 
Board has accepted an investment base of 
several million dollars, most of which has 
been built up by plowing back a very large 
part of the earnings over the entire life of 
this pioneer company. While the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board staff has apparently permitted 
one owner, Grace, to take its full share of the 
earnings based on this actual investment, it 
has allowed Pan American to retain less than 
20 percent of its share of the earn- 
ings, and has disregarded the great bulk 
of Pan American's investment representing 
its share of the earnings plowed back over a 
period of 25 years. Pan American has no ob- 
jection to Grace receiving its half of the 
earnings based upon the true investment 
fixed by the Board, but considers it grossly 
discriminatory and illegal not to grant Pan 
American the same treatment as to earnings 
from their Joint company. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has adopted this same phi- 
losophy in dealing with all of Pan American's 
other affiliates. It would treat Pan Ameri- 
can’s investment on exactly the same basis 
as it would if all of the earnings of these 
affiliates had paid out in dividends over the 
years instead of being retained in the busi- 
ness. 

Pan American has taken this and other re- 
lated questions to the courts for adjudica- 
tion. Pan American certainly feels that it 
has a good case and we believe that nothing 
should be done to prejudice it before the 
courts have finally decided the matter. 

You also referred to Pan American as a 
monopoly which should be reduced in size- 
Pan American has competition on all of its 
routes—competition by American-flag car- 
riers, and competition of the most vigorous 
sort from government-sponsored foreign-fiag 
carriers. While Pan American flies over 
more route miles than our domestic airlines, 
it is no larger in this regard than some of its 
foreign-flag competitors and judged by the 
usual standards of volume of passengers. 
cargo, and mail carried it is considerably 
smaller than several of our United States 
domestic airlines. 

Pan American welcomes the CAB inquiry 
and we are confident that when the courts 
finally have decided the Mail Rate case the 


result will not be adverse to Pan American. 


Meanwhile, it would be inappropriate for me 
to comment on the specific matters ref 

to in the Board's order of investigation. 
These will be fully answered in t 
proceeding. 

The further order of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board itself reveals that the Board's conclu- 
sions are tentative and that they may be 
subject to substantial qualification. It also 
points out that Pan American is yet to be 
heard in connection with all of these matters. 

‘There is a very substantial area of contro- 
versy between Pan American and the CAB 
staff. Both sides should be fully heard, and 
the matter should be settled in accordance 
with our American tradition of fair play: 
Meanwhile, it would be unfair and improper 
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to prejudge the case or to consider it in any 

other proceeding which might involve Pan 
American, 

I feel certain, in light of the foregoing, you 

Will want to correct the record and bring 

American's side of the controversy to the 

attention of your colleagues, If there is any 

additional information you may care to 

have, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 3 

JOHN S. WOODBRIDGE, 
Comptroller. 


Educational Gems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Educational Gems,” written by 

- George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas 

cultural and Mechanical College. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATIONAL GEMS 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 
A. and M. College) 

Ai nt this time last year the author served 
wasn Dr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Welch, Mrs. 
elen H. Mitchell, and Mrs. G. S. Reuter as 
ngers to the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo. Since then the 
wt has been saddened by the passing of 
„ William (Billy) Sunday, Mrs. Edward 
Mrs. Nellie E. Simpson, Rev. John S. 
ide, ex-Governor N. G. Kraschel, Ramon 
an ysay, Dr. P. W. Philpott, F. E. Robinson, 
R d Dr. John Elward Brown. Also, Dr. John 


Rice suffered a skull fracture and Dr.. 


— Elvee suffered a back injury. Mrs. 
tchell liked the name of the British News 
1066. and changed her name on August 18, 
. Winona Lake, Ind., will not be the 
rial without Mrs. Sunday. Moody Memo- 
Church will not forget the late Dr. H. A. 
Tronside’s son and Dr. Philpott, the former 
Many additional remarks could be 
ante about each person mentioned, but 
‘suffered the greatest in the passing 


Of Dr. Brown, Mr. Robinson of the Robinson 
. Store of Dayton, Tenn., was a sign of 


times in his leadership against evolution, 
3 Brown was a leader in so many areas. 

$ ho was born in Oskaloosa, 
1987" On April 2, 1879, died February 12, 
Jon in Leucadia, Calif. The founder of 
Ark Brown University of Siloam Springs, 
alain has thus departed this earth, with this 
his f Priate statement made about him at 
v tuneral: 

Dr. John E, Brown was one of the greatest 
have ts of our generation. Few men 
geld. 7. obtained distinction in so many 
five pn an educator, he was the head of 
Went n Schools. As an evangelist, he held 
our ank among the greatest evangelists of 

Beneration. As an author, his pen was 

be wag’ having written numerous books, and 
the editor of a number of papers and 
“gazines. As a radio minister, he was one 


BS best known and best loved.” 
realita ber of educational gems became 
nm 


y during this time too. At the Depart- 
— Higher Education of the Arkansas 
on yo On Association in Little Rock, Ark. 
Unive ember 1, 1956, Dr. L. D. Haskew of the 

ersity of Texas, delivered some worthy 
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thoughts in his topic “Teaching, Instruction, 
and Learning.” s 

He defined teaching as “the constellation 
of actions designed to afford individualized 
guidance, motivation, and opportunities to 
students who are enrolled in schools and 
colleges.” Dean Haskew said instruction “is 
usually one part—relatively minor—in the 
teaching process, a part in which an instruc- 
tor explains, elaborates, or presents to stu- 
dents (en masse) some knowledge.” Dr. 
Haskew said learning “is done by students; 
it is the end-object of teaching and of in- 
struction, but cannot be guaranteed by 
either.” 

Then there was the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education Convention 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, III., during 
the week of February 14, 1957. The writer 
represented Arkansas A. and M. College at 
this meeting. The theme was An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward, and this 
developed the next gem. He was also able to 
attend sessions of the Association for Student 
Teaching, National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, the Comparative Education 
Society, and a special meeting of administra- 
tors to consider factors concerning the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate Athletics. 

Editor Norman Cousins, of the Saturday 
Review, gave a fine address on international 
affairs that validated all that Adlai E. Steven- 
son had said about bombs during the recent 
campaign, but Mr. Stevenson's name was not 
mentioned. AACTE sent a long wire to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a result. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer has recently affirmed the danger. 

Dr. T. R. McConnell, of the University of 
California, noted that “the task of teacher 
education is not to maintain standards but 
to raise them.” Also he said that “academic 
excellence is obviously a function of the in- 
tellectual demands that can reasonably be 
made of students.” 

President David D. Henry, of the University 
of Illinois, noted the American people are at 
last set about thinking about plans for the 
future of higher education and educational 
service for post-high-school youth. With 
confidence in the process of democratic ap- 
praisal, it may be hoped that school and civic 
leadership together may build a responsive- 
ness among the people which will be a source 
of strength and inspiration for the challeng- 
ing questions of our time.” 

Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, said “the teachers col- 
lege as we knew it 20 years ago is on the way 
to oblivion. It is proving to have been a 
way station between the normal school and 
the State college, a multipurpose institution 
for which teacher education is one among 
several functions.” Several educators took 
exception and were quoted in the Chicago 
papers, one in particular from an Illinois 
institution. 

President Eugene B. Elliott, of Eastern 
Michigan College, spoke on the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion in 1957; and Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam K. Selden, of the National Commission 
on Accrediting, had the topic Accreditation 
of Teacher Education as Viewed by the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting. It was» 
encouraging that great improvement was 
indicated. 

Sidney H. Fine of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency showed a film “America Pre- 
sents America” that gave a sample of what 
we show the foreign nations. He also said 
“the popularity of our programs is, at times, 
a bit overwhelming.” 

Dean William A. Brownell of the University 
of California indcated that “a common criti- 
cism of many public school administrators 
is that they know little about what is hap- 
pening in their classrooms and that they do 
not care to know more.” He also said “if 
there ever was a time when collegiate institu- 
tions could afford to be complacent about 
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their programs in teacher education, that 
time is not now.” 

Director Emeritus Louis A. Warren of The 
Lincoln National Life Foundation set the 
pace of the entire conference from the stand- 
point of philosophy by talking on “Lincoln's 
Emphasis on a New Birth of Freedom.” He 
noted the three books that constituted Lin- 
coln’s great education. They were: the Bible, 
Scott's Lessons in Elocution, and Weems’ 
Washington. He said of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress that “it might be considered as an 
epilogue to the Declaration of Independence.” 

It was possible to again have sweet fellow- 
ship with Dr. Calvin E. Harbin of Fort Hays, 
Kansas State College, to visit Moody Me- 
morial Church again and hear Dr. Redpath 
preach, and to visit with Dr. Harold O. Soder- 
quist of Wayne State University, but the nice 
ending came in the admission of 37 new 
institutions. 


Nixon’s Warning on Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article entitled “Nrxon’s Warning on 
Budget,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 24, 1957. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Nrxox's WARNING ON BuDGET—VICE PRESIDENT 
SEES PERIL IN INFILTRATION OF UNCOM- 
MITTED COUNTRIES BY REDS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Vice President Nixon thinks the biggest 
danger that confronts the free world today 
is not a defeat in a shooting war—he believes 
America can win such a war—but the infiltra- 
tion and penetration by the Communists in 
the uncommitted countries, with 700 mil- 
lion people. 

Nrxon, who spoke on the Federal budget in 
Chicago on April 30 and in Hartford, Conn., 
on May 14, has just delivered his third punch 
in behalf of President Eisenhower. Having 
recently come back from some of the under- 
developed areas of the world, the Vice Presi- 
dent portrays vividly the situation there in 
relation to the security of the United States. 

Nixon points out that critics of the Federal 
budget have overlooked a salient fact—that 
“80 percent of the increase is directly attrib- 
utable to the higher prices the Government 
nas to pay for both material and personnel.“ 
But his most significant statement, which is 
a challenge as well as a disclosure of what's 
going on in Washington, was couched in 
even more pointed phrases, as follows: 

“Unless Congress decides to discontinue 
domestic programs it previously has ap- 
proved, budget cuts as high as five to six 
billion dollars, which some have suggested, 
cannot be made unless the items for na- 
tional defense are substantially reduced. 
Anyone who contends otherwise is just kid- 
ding himself and the public as well—because 
approximately 75 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral budget goes for the Defense Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission, interest on the 
national debt, foreign aid and other defense- 
related items.“ 
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Nixon contends that any cut of the de- 
fense budget below $38 billion would be 
“a reckless and foolhardy action which on 
sober reflection the American people will not 
and should not support.” He adds that the 
$4 billion to be spent in mutual security pro- 
grams and economic assistance are as essen- 
tial a part of our national defenses as the $38 
billion we spend for our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at home.” He argues that, despite 
waste and mistakes, “we are getting more for 
our money in security for the United States 
in what we are spending abroad than we are 
in what we are spending at home.” 

The Vice President predicts the Commu- 
nists will obtain a strong hold on the “un- 
committed” countries unless America gets 
there first and wins the people to our side, 
The expenditure of about $1 billion in that 
field, out of the $4 billion for foreign aid, is 
supported by him as a necessary risk to be 
taken in the “cold war” because the stakes 
are so important. He declares there is “no 
expenditure being made by our Government 
which is more essential to our national secu- 
rity than this one.” 

NIxon warns, moreover, that “this is no 
time to announce to the Communists and 
the world that we are tired of the struggle.” 

What the Vice President didn't refer to in 
this particular speech, but which the Presi- 
dent has emphasized, is that the free coun- 
tries have spent more than $107 billion for 
defense against communism since-the close 
of World War U and that the United States 
has furnished them with about $17 billion 
in assistance. This answers the argument 
that America is doing it all and that the 
other nations are not as concerned with 
their own defense against the Communist 
menace as they should be. 

As the debate on the budget goes on, it is 
apparent that those on the attacking side 
have generalized that the waste in govern- 
mental operations amounts to many billions 
of dollars and that a tax cut of that sum can 
be obtained. Actually, it now appears that 
even the Democratic leaders are unwilling 
to try to pass a tax reduction bill at this 
session of Congress and will not- be pinned 
down as to whether or when they will pro- 
pose one after next January. 

While a tax reduction—if the budget were 
cut by as much as $6 billion—would mean 
a saving to every taxpayer of about $78, it 
could be at a cost later of such a weakened 
defense in a possible war as to wipe out 
overnight any such saving. For, if a global 
or limited war ensued, it would draw many 
times that amount in taxes from the pocket- 
books of the taxpayers, even as human lives 
might be lost. It is to prevent war that the 
United States wishes to see military and 
economic strength maintained throughout 
the free world. 


Relations With Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
are, of course, many and varied points 
of view concerning the strained relations 
which exist between the United States 
and Russia, and the solution to problems 
created thereby. One point of view is 
clearly and provocatively expressed in an 
article entitled “How To Handle Russia,” 
written by Mr. Robert K. Pepper, news 
editor of the Fort Myers News-Press 
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Fort Myers, Fla. Since all points of view 
are entitled to expression and consid- 
eration, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To HANDLE Russia 
(By Robert K. Pepper) 

With the horror of hydrogen warfare hang- 
ing over us, it would seem wise to review our 
international policies, to make one last des- 
perate attempt to gain an agreement with 
Russia leading to lasting peace. 

Herein also lies the brightest hope for a 
substantial reduction in the ever-increasing 
national budget. Military costs now account 
for a major part of our spending, and Con- 
gress appears unwilling to reject any sum 
asked in the name of defense as long as the 
Communist threat remains. 

From time to time, the Soviet leaders come 
out with various peace gambits. If they are 
sincere, we should make every effort to take 
advantage of it, If they are bluffing, we 
should call the bluff in no uncertain terms. 

So let us go to the Kremlin with a really 
sensational proposal. Let us frankly say, 
we are tired of the cold war; we will make 
immense concessions in the cause of peace. 
We are prepared to call for the dissolution 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance, aban- 
don all bases in Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
and bring all our troops home, We will also 
drop all anti-Soviet military-aid programs. 

We agree to cease production of nuclear 
weapons, if the Russians do likewise. As for 
inspection, we should not insist on our open- 
skies plan which may or may not be the 
best solution. Rather we should strive to 
work in harmony for a swift but orderly 
program of mutual disarmament and demo- 
bilization. 

In addition to military concessions, we 
should present a specific program calling 
for expansion in trade between the United 
States and the Communist world. 

In return for all this, we should spell out 
exactly what we desire in the way of disarm- 
ing, release of the Soviet satellite countries 
in Europe, and the end to antiwestern 
propaganda and intrigue. If the answer is 
satisfactory, then the most important issue 
facing the world today is solved. But if they 
hedge and quibble, we will at least have 
gained face with the peace-loving peoples of 
the earth. And, of course, we make no re- 
treat until we are convinced of Russia's sin- 
cerity. 

Many will say, you cannot deal with the 
Russians; they can’t be trusted. But have we 
ever actually tried? Don’t we insist that 
things be done our way,“ giving little con- 
sideration to their arguments? Have we ever 
offered them a program which, in the minds 
of their leaders, would be advantageous to 
accept? 

Our aim should be to meet them not half- 
way, but two-thirds of the way; to be more 
than fair. Here it might be pointed out that 
the Soviet Union may be pardoned for con- 
cern as the United States tightens its ring 
of defense bases, equipped for the launch- 
ing of atomic bombers, around the Red world. 

Should we withdraw, our investments in 
foreign bases and aid to friendly nations have 
by no means been lost, but have proven 
valuable pawns in trapping Russia into our 
terms. Continuing the analogy of chess, we 
ha ve set up the board for a magnificent sacri- 
fice leading to ultimate victory, which is clos- 
ing out the remainder of the 20th century in 
comparative peace. 

Our allies in Europe would be very happy 
to get out of the dangerous dilemma of the 
present. Great Britain has no desire to be 
the frontline target in a nuclear war, and 
France is continuously embrolled in domestic 
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difficulties. And despite our constant prod- 
ings, lucrative promises, and implied threats, 
it is difficult to detect any real enthusiasm 
for rearming in Western Europe. Our allies, 
of course, should be consulted on any peace 
Proposals to Russia. It is more than prob- 
able that any program leading to the end of 
the cold war would be highly acceptable to 
them. 

We should also strive to gain an accord 
with Communist China, which after all is 


the de facto government over almost 400 


million people. We might not only recog- 
nize the Red regime, as many neutral na- 
tions do, but also actively sponsor its ad- 
mission into the United Nations. 

Let us look at the issue with a historical 
slant, rather than in the heat of present 
day emotions. We fought Germany twice 
in world wars; today we count the West 
Germans our friends and allies. Japan was 
our bitter enemy only a few years ago; but 
for a century we enjoyed a traditional 
friendship with China. So why should we 
not strive for the good will of all nations? 
Who can say what the lineup would be if 
another world war should erupt? Or who 
can say that our present policy of pushing 
Germany and Japan into rearmament will 
be wise and correct in the long run? 

As to alarm over the spread of commu- 
nism, it should be recalled that no military 
machine, creed or faith (including Chris- 
tianity) has ever conquered the world, or 
even a major part thereof. Violent revolu- 
tionary movements inevitably turn conserv- 
ative with time, and it is not impossible that 
Russia may some day swing into a more 
Democratic form of government. For it is 
quite probable that there are more people 
in Russia today who would prefer capitalism 
than there are Communists in America. 

Should we succeed in gaining a military 
accord, it must be nailed down with world- 
wide economic stability, for this is the fall- 
ure and the tragedy of two world wars. To 
this end it is suggested that the United 
States, in effect, challenge the world to ® 
race in public works. There is now a univer- 
sal clamor for budget reductions, but the 
sudden erasure of $20 billion to $40 billion 
in military spending could have serious con- 


‘sequences. So at least part of this saving 


should be channeled into harbors and high- 
ways and other domestic betterments. 

In this peacetime world, we could take ac- 
tion to insure the steady expansion of inter- 
national commerce, 

This could be effected by the United States 
Government setting up a world trade fund 
of say $5 billion to $10 billion each year. We 
would then offer to exchange these dollars 
for rubles, yuan, pounds, francs, pesos, eto. 
on condition that the nations receiving them 
use their American currency (or bank credit) 
either for the purchase of American goods. 
for technical assistance, or for in 
works. 

The world trade fund would by no means 
be a total loss. Our Government would 
agree to use some of these acquired curren- 
cies for the purchase abroad of goods 
in public works or for stockpiling purposes. 
and some could be resold to importers, firms 
doing business abroad, and to outward 
bound tourists. And any remaining 
simply be added, like gold and silver, to the 
Nation's monetary reserves. It can even 
envisioned that at some future date Americ® 
might suffer some scarcities of goods, and 
then these stored up currencies would be 
most welcome. 

Currently, this program should help to 
level off our agricultural surpluses, and open 
new markets for our manufactured goods- 
It would also stimulate the American sbipP~ 
building industry, and encourage the con- 
struction of international air freighters. TD 
world trade fund should vary considerably 
from year to year, geared as nearly as possi- 
ble to the expected surplus of exportable 
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goods. The overall idea would be to assure 
the orderly and continuous creation of new 
markets as production and production facili- 
ties expand. 
We would be at some disadvantage in trad- 
hard dollars for yen and rupees, and of 
Course there is always the possibility of losses 
ugh devaluations abroad. Nevertheless, 
We would be getting something tangible in 
return, which is more than can be said for 
plan, or our present foreign 
aid outlays. And perhaps other nations 
Would prefer to deal with us on a reasonably 
businesslike basis rather than to accept 
handouts. 
1 As for the disturbed Middle East, would 
t not be wise to lend a helping hand, and 
ade the Arabs and Israelis to divert 
their warlike energies into public works? 
ho t to assure construction jobs, and the 
Pe Of a new and better way of life to these 
Poverity-stricken millions, would be far 
Per in the long run than continued 
8 camps, or open warfare which must 
vitably involve the West? 
Instead of guns, planes, tanks, and mili- 
tary funds, we might offer a really substan- 
grant in return for a pledge of peace. 
Egypt dreams of a great dam on the Nile to 
Roe Power and water; the ancient Tigris- 
Phrates irrigation system could be re- 
Stored; the proposed Jordan River project 
Would aid both Israel and the neighboring 
Arabs, And it would take but a small frac- 
1 of our current arms outlay to launch 
these undertakings. 
* burden would by no means be on us 
. In return for this assistance, the Mid- 
nations should agree to contribute 
throno proximate savings they would effect 
tary on disarmament and the end to mili- 
Outlays. 
er, in launching a new era of peace 
ony, we should ask both Russia 
Middl oa Western allies to join with us in a 
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War to drift along. With the rising costs 
b armaments, we could be spending $50 
à llion a year or more, which in 5 years would 
Nat oximate the entire amount of our cur- 
the national debt. And we might consider 
costs, and destruction, in case 
Spark in this uneasy world should touch 
an open, nuclear conflict. 


3 suppose we do nothing, and allow the 
of 


tome 
of 


Private Versus Public Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr, 


MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
able dent, Capt. John M. Cummings, the 
Adelina cal commentator of the Phil- 
in Inquirer, has written a very 
— Story as it relates to private 

against public enterprise, I 
— Usgest that my colleagues carefully 
Unanime this timely statement. I ask 
printed in consent that it may be 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Ww being no objection, the article 
as fcllonned to be printed in the RECORD, 
ATE ENTERPRISE Braincs BACK A LAKE 


(By John M. Cummings) 


Wreakeg rene years before hurricane Hazel 
havoc on the eastern section of 
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the country (October 15, 1954), W. W. Scran- 
ton, a capitalist from the town bearing 
the family name, headed a company which 
impounded the waters of Tobyhanna Creek 
to form what later became known as Pocono 
Lake. 

It was one of numerous lakes and ponds 
of the Pocono area from which ice was 
harvested, generally in February, and 
shipped in long trainloads to Philadelphia, 
New York and other centers. Ice houses, 
once so familiar in the mountain section, 
have virtually disappeared. One by one they 
fell before the advance of electric 
refrigeration. 

The stout dam built by Bill Scranton's 
company resisted the onslaughts of many a 
storm until Hazel came alone. On the 
night of the big blow the Pocono area was 
hit hard. Many lives were lost. Rippling 
trout streams became roaring torrents. 
Bridges were washed away. Highways be- 
came rivers. Much of the damage is still 
to be repaired although the legislature 
levied an emergency tax on gasoline to raise 
funds to speed rebuilding of roads and 
bridges. 

ont the night of the big blow John 8. 
Wise, Jr., whose camp Tall Timbers is hard 
by the lake shore, stood on a rocky eminence 
near the breast of the dam. An engineer, 
who for many years headed the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co., Mr. Wise feared 
that in Hazel the dam had met its master— 
or mistress. He was right. 

An outcropping of rock shielded Mr. Wise 
from the 92-mile-an-hour wind. It helped, 
too, to protect him from the terrific rains 
which in a matter of minutes sent tiny 
brooks over their banks and gave the ordi- 
nary fast-running Tobyhanna a volume of 
water the dam could no longer resist. It 
went out with a roar. Down the narrow 
valley it rushed, carrying everything before 
it. In the morning the bottom of Bill Scran- 
ton’s ice lake was visible for the first time 
in nearly three-quarters of a century. 

A week or so ago we stood with Mr. Wise on 
the spot where he watched the dam bend and 
break before the might of Hazel. They were 
not too particular about the bottom of a 
lake in those aays. They were interested in 
what the surface could produce—ice. 
Pocono Lake’s bottom was a forest of stumps. 
It was not a deep lake, but it covered a wide 
expanse. Ninety-four pounds of fishing 
tackle—spoons, plugs, spinners, flys and 
hooks of various sizes were gathered from the 
stumps. 

In ap weeks Pocono Lake will be a lake 
again. A fine concrete dam has taken the 
place of the one that yielded to Hazel. Mr. 
Wise estimates that the normal flow of the 
Tobyhanna will fill the basin in about 3 
weeks, The day after the big storm cottage 
owners at the lake, many of them Phila- 
delphians, heard of the disaster. In another 
24 hours enough money had been raised to 
repair the damage to Pocono Lake Preserve 
and reconstruct the dam. This is known as 
private enterprise, Not too far away public 
enterprise, in the form of the State, is still 
struggling to replace bridges and rebuild 
roads. At Pocono Lake they are back in 
business, 


Physical Fitness 
.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the subject of physical fitness has been 
of growing concern to the Congress and 
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to the administration. The Vice Presi- 
dent, I recall, heads a committee ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower which 
has as its goal the improvement of physi- 
= fitness among the youth of our coun- 


One of the surprising things to many 
people has been the discovery that ath- 
letic prowess is not always an indication 
of superb physical fitness. The April 29, 
1957, issue of the New Republic contained 


an excellent article on this general sub- 


ject. The article was written by Morti- 
mer H. Morris, assistant professor of rec- 
reation at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg. The title is Does Sports 
Equal Fitness?” Mr. Morris asks some 
penetrating questions in his essay and 
offers some expert criticism on many of 
the commonly accepted beliefs and prac- 
tices of our time. : 

Because this is a subject of wide in- 
terest and general concern, I ask, Mr. 
President, for unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Does Sports EQUAL FITNESS? 
(By Mortimer H. Morris) 

The attention being given by the New Re- 
public to the education of the gifted child 
recalls an incident: Near a Swedish univer- 
sity’ mob of wildly shouting students held a 
lad high on their shoulders. There was a 
wreath around his shoulders and he was 
being pelted with roses by the girls, while 
boys and girls alike shouted cheers. “Some 
brilliant athlete, I suppose,” my American 
friend inquired of an oniooker. 

“No, sir. He is graduating and is the honor 
student of the year.” 

“Well, it’s the first time I ever saw such 
wild excitement over scholarship,” he com- 
mented. 


There was a polite glint of amusement in 
the Swede’s eye as he asked, “And for what 
purpose, then, does your country build 
schools?” 

In contrast to other countries, the gifted 
child who receives special attention in the 
United States is the gifted athlete. He we 
pamper and spoil from the earliest indication 
of physcal prowess until his graduation into 
professionalism or oblivion, 

Start them young and keep them coming 
has become a national fetish. Despite warn- 
ings by competent medical authorities on 
the psychological and physiological dangers 
of high pressure, competitive athletics at the 
elementary school age, the trend is toward 
more and more highly organized programs in 
Little League baseball, Pop Warner football, 
Biddy basketball and even Iddy Biddy basket- 
ball. The midget fad has even passed on to 
tennis, golf, auto racing, boxing, hockey, and 
ice skating. 

The story of football at Steubenville, Ohio, 
is illustrative. Nine members of the unde- 
feated starting eleven in 1951 went on to play 
big-time collegiate football. The high-school 
teams are in turn constantly fed by a staff 
of six coaches assigned to leagues starting at 
the fifth-grade level, The effectiveness of 
this system is tacitly expressed by the high- 
school coach. “By the time they come to 
the varsity, we don't have to waste much 
time.” 

Has such sports promotion resulted in an 
athletically superior America? Emphatically 
not. The disturbing results of a fitness sur- 
vey team led by Dr. Hans Kraus disclosed 
European children to be stronger and more 
physically fit than our youth and provoked 
President Eisenhower into calling a physical 
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fitness conference in late 1955. The Presi- 
dent, believing the myth that sports equals 
fitness, summoned top-flight athletes whose 
highly skilled performances have long rated 
newspaper headlines. Fortunately when the 
conference (delayed by the President's heart 
attack) was finally held, physical educators, 
recreators, physiologists, and medical experts 
were included among the delegates. The de- 
cisions reached at the conference were laud- 
able, but no progressive program has 
resulted. 


Why are our sports programs failing to pro- 


duce a physically fit America? Because by 
its very nature a highly competitive sports 
program is selective in its choice of partici- 
pants. For every boy who makes the team, 
there are 30 or 40 others relegated to the 
spectators’ stand. And as the boys grow out 
of the midget or elementary grade classifica- 
tion the ratio becomes higher. 

Consider Croton-on-Hudson, New York, 
where I served as superintendent of recrea- 
tion. Because of a shortage of gymnasiums, 
our recreation leagues were able to offer each 
boy in the community less than an hour a 
week of basketball. There was no high- 
school intramural program. But at the same 
time, the 16 boys selected for the varsity and 
Junior varsity squads spent more than 20 
hours a week on the basketball court. Here 
is the typical situation wherein those already 
skilled benefit by 20 times, while those of 
lesser skill are deprived of a chance to play. 

The obvious answer seems to be more ath- 
Jetic facilities. But as Dr. Milton Gabriel- 
sen, of New York University, has pointed 
out, school administrators and boards of edu- 
cation, caught in a vise between a tax- 
conscious public and the need for additional 
classrooms, frequently list physical-education 
facilities as frills, expendable in a building 
program. These planners do not dare incur 
the wrath of the community by eliminating 
the varsity sports program, so that all stu- 
dents might enjoy equal use of recreational 
and physical-education facilities. 

A survey of 252 Pennsylvania high schools 
playing Interscholastic football showed that 
half of the group permitted no activities 
other than varsity football on their fields, 
despite the fact that 98 of the schools in- 
volved had no other outdoor facilities of 
any kind. The extreme instance was a school 
owning a $50,000 lighted stadium but having 
neither lockers nor showers for the use of 
physical-education classes. 

Thus far we have considered the loss of 
physical activity to the boy or girl who has 
been made a spectator by the highly selective 
program. There are nonphysical implica- 
tions. In a discussion of physical education 
and neurotic behavior disorders, one au- 
thority reminds us that “the highest degree 
of peer esteem among boys is reserved for 
those who excel in sports. The rare individ- 
ual who achieves adolescent popularity 
alongside ineptitude in sports—and such a 
one occasionally appears—ought to be called 
a ‘social genius.“ There are not many 
among us who are social geniuses. 

By no means am 1 suggesting that our 
schools discard competitive athletics. There 
are many educational values in such pro- 
grams. I do, however, urge a more moderate 
attitude toward the importance of competi- 
tive sport. The height of hypocrisy is at the 
collegiate level. Our colleges have become 
sports promoters. ‘Teams are recruited for 
the sole purpose of producing victories; the 
welfare of the students is incidental. Any 
registered university student is entitled to 
and should receive an education, but this be- 
comes a non sequitur where athletes are con- 
cerned. The collegiate sports picture is, with 
a few exceptions, an abnegation of the pur- 
poses and the principles of higher education. 

Moreover, are we doing these young athletes 
a service by trading free tuition, books, keep, 
and spending money for their athletic abili- 
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ties? Many have no right even to be in 
school; many others have no desire to be in 
school, except for their realization that the 
university may be the stepping stone to true 
professionalism, or possibly a means of de- 
laying a lifetime of work at a level they do 
not enjoy. 

Although the National Manpower Council 
has shown that 60 percent of our young 
people over 18 possessing an I. Q. of 110 plus 
do not enter college, even the dullest athlete 
can find a college to attend. All-American 
Sherman White, of Long Island University, 
who figured in the 1951 basketball fix scan- 
dal, has an I. Q. below 100. All-American 
footballer Glenn Davis flunked out of West 
Point once, and he and Doc Blanchard rated 
305th and 296th, respectively, in their 310- 
cadet graduating class. The College of Idaho 
has openly recruited athletes who could not 
meet the entrance requirements elsewhere. 
The result—undefeated teams and standing- 
room-only crowds at the games. 

Yet when professionalism was exposed in 
Pacific Conference schools Gov. Goodwin 
Knight, of California, proclaimed: “The 
whole cause of the trouble is because these 
professors were just a bunch of spindly legged 
runts back in college who resented athletes, 
and they still resent them.” 

Our high-school physical educators are 
trapped themselves. Most of them were bet - 
ter than average athletes who went to college 
for training that would prepare them to 
coach. Although it was a part of their re- 
quired curriculum, many of these men 
grasped neither the philosophy nor the phy- 
siology of play and exercise. Their under- 
standing does not include a working knowl- 
edge of human anatomy nor a working ap- 
preciation of correctional procedures where 
remedial attention is demanded. 

These same coaches respond to public pres- 
sure to win by turning their physical-educa- 
tion classes in both the high and elementary 
schools into training grounds for varsity 
teams, thus increasing the stress on those 
who would play anyhow, and limiting the 
physical program to a few sports played 
by a few. 

Fitness and athletics are a lifelong concern 
rather than merely something for youth. Is 
it not, therefore, self-evident that schools 
should teach skills and sports that have a 
carryover value in later life? Research by 
Dr. Jay B. Nash has shown that more than 70 
percent of recreational activities after the age 
of 21 were enjoyably indulged in before the 
age of 12. Adults can develop new recrea- 
tions, but the overwhelming tendency is to 
revert to familiar activities. Therefore the 
athlete trained only in football, baseball, and 
basketball is very likely to become a spectator 
before he reaches this 30th birthday. 

The fact that 50 percent of the men called 
for preinduction physicals during the Korean 
crisis were rejected on mental and/or physi- 
cal grounds and the estimate that more than 
23 million Americans have some physical im- 
pairment or chronic disease, have often been 
cited as evidence of poor national fitness. 
Actually there is little correlation between 
physical defects and physical fitness. Mickey 
Mantle, of the New York Yankees, could 
hardly be called unfit and yet was rejected 
from military draft. In fact, sports injuries 
were an important factor in many military 
rejections. 

Are we even sure that fitness and ath- 
letics go hand in hand? From studies made 
over a period of 20 years, Dr. Pauline Berry 
Mack has conclusively proved that Americans 
are overfed but seriously undernourished, 
and that physical strength and stamina 
among public-school students can be devel- 
oped through diet alone. 

We would rather not admit it, but in fact 
our schools today are substandard in facili- 
ties, equipment, and leadership. New York 
City is not untypical., All gymnastic appar- 
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atus work has been eliminated from the phys- 
ical-education program because of fear of 
injury to students in overloaded and under- 
staffed classes, Many American schools have 
no physical-education classes whatsoever, 
and only a few can truthfully boast of a 
program offering each student 60 minutes of 
physical activity each day. 

The answers to the American fitness prob- 
lem are available from qualified professional 
leaders in physical education, health, and 
recreation. But their knowledge can only be 
put to work with the concurrence of the 
public. And the public attitude is not likely 
to change unless educators themselves dare 
5 the prevailing myths about ath- 

es. 


The Enemy at His Back—Book by Eliza- 
beth Churchill Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
some time ago it was my pleasure, on the 
floor of the Senate, to recommend to my 
colleagues the reading of an excellent 
book written by Elizabeth Churchill 
Brown entitled “The Enemy at His 


I am happy to observe that one of the 
distinguished columnists in California, 
Mr. George Todt, who writes for the 
Valley Times, has written a column on 
this excellent book, entitled “Light on 
1945 War Blunders.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIGHT ON 1954 War BLUNDERS 
(By George Todt) 

“Honor women! they entwine and weave 
heavenly roses in our earthly life” (Schiller)- 

It was left to the pen of a brilliant 
woman—Elizabeth Churchill Brown—to af- 
ford me the clearest insight I have yet re- 
ceived into Communist treachery and infil- 
tration as it effectively prevaded American 
foreign policy during and immediately fol- 
lowing—World War II. Her factual and 
well-documented book, The Enemy At His 
Back, is a Joe Doakes’ must in these crucial 
times in which we live. I cannot recom- 
mend its reading too strongly to my readers 
who wish to know the confusing interna- 
tional political score for themselves, 

Liz Brown is the articulate wife of the 
outstanding syndicated columnist, Con- 
stantine Brown, and her first published book 
has merit sufficient to do justice to her fa- 
mous husband, This excellency applies both 
as to thoroughness and intellectual content . 
It is completely down-to-earth and written 
understandably, sans gobbledygook, for 
folks like you and me. If you want to 
out what sinister behind-the-scenes char- 
acters like Alger Hiss, Owen Lattimore, John 
Carter Vincent, et al., did to us and our 
country, by all means get hold ot this mas- 
ter piece! Ar. 

“In the atomic age in which we live, 
wrote Senator WILLIAM F. KNow1anp in the 
book's foreword, “it is important that Amer - 
icans understand the past so that we may 
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parier plan for the future. Elizabeth Brown 
done a great deal of research and with 
ha t has developed additional facts in 
fore ene to explain the strange course of our 
ign policy during the past 11 years. The 
di: y At His Back will be of value to all in- 
Viduals anxious for a free world of free 
with We must recognize that in dealing 
the Kremlin, the road to appeasement 
not the road to peace. It is only sur- 
er on the installment plan.“ 
Wide this noteworthy work becomes more 
ly read—and understood—I am sure it 
— ralse some fascinating questions 
Wan oe intelligent readers. For instance, 
it really necessary for former President 
Prog S. Truman to order the dropping of 
Tea, first nuclear bombs on an already de- 
8 Japan which was begging to sur- 
uni er? Or how many additional battle cas- 
Praag may have been unprofitably sus- 
as the Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
Parations stalled out the timetable of the 
to war in order to enable Soviet Russia 
nish ner the Par East conflict? Did she gar- 
her undeseryed fruits of victory there 
Tree gift on a silver platter—only after 
United States had carried the brunt of 
fight in Asia? Did Communist 
published in the “Daily Worker” 
te the ill-advised “unconditional sur- 
ultimatums to Germany and Japan 
Made World War II last considerably 
than was absolutely necessary—with 
Corresponding increase in casualties 
goes with every added and unnecessary 
combat? Read this documented book 
think it over for yourself! 
Page 142 is a highly revealing quote 
Other resident Dwight D. Eisenhower: An- 
Praa T on which I yentured to advise 
ent Truman involved the Soviets’ in- 
n to enter the Japanese war. I told 
t since reports indicated the immi- 
Japan's collapse I deprecated the 
y's engaging in that war. I foresaw 
difficulties arising out of such par- 
Pation and suggested that, at the very 
» We ought not to put ourselves in the 
n of requesting or begging for Soviet 
It was my personal opinion that no 
on earth could keep the Red army 
ey that war unless victory came before 
could get in.” 

Set in they certainly did—but it took 
Ames ing assists of various controversial 
sure N working overtime backstage to in- 

* t the Reds did so. We fought Japan 
mplete standstill and then the Soviet 
already one in only when the fight was 
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tad petican today should be proud of the 
this 5 which ensued thereafter out of 
Wheth, dora's box of evils for our country. 
asinine tui was the result of treachery or 
be Stupidity, of one thing we may all 
able to an, seldom has any inner clique been 
blow their own nation such a distress- 
dealt to uthroughout all of history as was 
fated Konus in this sorry instance. The ill- 
direct an war was only one of the many 
This pts. sad to relate. 
ust © sort of abominable thing which 
the teeth to fairly grate of the 
of United States veterans of the 
War. While they were fighting 
S g sien preservation of our 
aces unist treachery in high 
— z much of their tremendous sac- 
Well wonder u, less than naught, We may 
ica’s figh er at the normal reaction of Amer- 
Tighten; E men today after reading this 
Against ae exposé of trickery and deceit 
tor Which 7 announced objectives and aims 
“TO sum or fought so gallantly. 
Puly enem t all up,” says Liz Brown, “the 
Tear is y the American soldier needs to 
© enemy at his back.” 
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Results of a Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27,1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past several weeks, I submitted a 
questionnaire on issues confronting the 
Nation to a cross section of the residents 
of the seven counties of southeastern 
Ohio whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent here. For the purposes of this poll, 
the recipients were selected at random 
without regard for political affiliation. 
This sample of public opinion now has 
been tabulated and I believe its results 
refiect a valuable expression of the pre- 
yailing feelings in this area which is 
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marked by divers urban and rural in- 
terests. 

I believe the opinions of the people of 
the 15th Congressional District of Ohio 
are typical of many areas of this Nation, 
since the residents share sentiments and 
aspirations common to tens of millions 
of their fellow Americans. For this rea- 
son, I feel certain that many of my col- 
leagues will find the results of this poll to 
be of considerable interest. 

The questionnaire was divided into 
three parts. The first portion sampled 
opinion on various specific questions, 
The second dealt with the order of im- 
portance with which various general is- 
sues are regarded. The third part af- 
forded an opportunity for the expression 
of relative approval or disapproval of 
Federal programs and the funds recom- 
3 for them in the 1958 budget esti- 
mates. 


The results of the poll are as follows: 


Part I 


1 


i favor United States membership in the tion for Trad 
1. Do you favor Un 3 e Cooperation, an interna- 


12: 
13. Do you support 


. Do you believe that 
i mentă regardless of thelr Income from other sources? 


by State and local effort and taxation? 
deficit by increasing postage on Ist-, 
mail? _ .-. ..-----+-~+-~-+-----== ä 

11. Are you in favor of the continńation of the soil-bank p 
Would you favor a tax reduction to stimulate expansion and modernization of small business? 
a recommended Federal program costing approximately $9,000,000 to assist 
States and cities combat juvenile delinquency? ________.-_._-_._.. 2+. --.-----------5+-- 
over 70 years of age should be eligible to recet 


5 


PART It 


The following is a list of 10 issues 
listed on the questionnaire which have 
been arranged in the order of impor- 
tance in which they were ranked by 
those responding. The numbers shown 
are the averages of the relative impor- 
tance assigned by those who provided 
opinions on this portion of the poll: 


1. National defense 2. 95 
2. Need for reduced Federal spend - 

ing and taxation with a bal- 

anced budget 2.97 
3. Inflation and the cost of Hving-. 3.52 
4. Maintenance of an honorable ce 
5, Communist subversion in the 

United States 4.80 
6. Preservation of opportunity for 

small business 5. 75 
7. Farm prices and policies 6. 01 
8. Federal protection of civil rights 6. 05 
9. United States foreign trade poli- 

des EENE eb E 7.09 
10. United States foreign aid pro- 

grams_...-....--..-----------< 7.80 


PART IM 


In this portion of the questionnaire, 
an opportunity was proyided for the ex- 
pression of opinion on the level of Fed- 
eral spending as represented in the bud- 


get recommendations for 1958. In each 
of the 49 programs listed, the budget 
recommendations were provided. Three 
choices were presented. The first af- 
forded an opportunity to indicate sup- 
port of the budget recommendations. If 
reductions in spending or the elimina- 
tion of the program was felt desirable, 
blank spaces for these opinions were 
provided. 

Running through the responses there 
was a strong trend for reduction in 
Federal spending. 

The first portion of these questions 
dealt with major national security 
items—recommended for $43,335 million 
or 60.3 percent of the budget—and 
showed general support for these pro- 
grams. However, a running current fa- 
voring reduced spending was noticeable, 
For instance, 59.8 percent of those re- 
sponding supported the $12,273 million 
recommended for the purchase of air- 
craft, ships, guided missiles, and other 
military equipment. ‘Thirty-nine per- 
cent favored reducing expenditures here. 
Atomic-energy programs spending re- 
ceived 67.4 percent approval with 30.4 
percent calling for reduction. Recom- 
mendations for military assistance for 
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nations abroad received 19.5 percent ap- 
proval, while 59.1 percent called for re- 
duced spending, and 21.4 percent ex- 
pressed the belief that this aspect of 
our foreign-aid program should be elim- 
inated. 

A total of 61.7 percent favored reduc- 
ing technical assistance to foreign na- 
tions with 13.5 percent favoring the level 
of recommended expenditures and 24.8 
percent calling for the elimination of 
the program. 

Recommended funds for the Post Of- 
fice Department received 55.1 percent 
approval while the highway program 
was supported by 67.6 percent. 

With respect to recommended spend- 
ing for agriculture, farm price supports 
and related programs—estimated to cost 
$2,490 million—were favored by 24.5 per- 
cent. Forty-eight percent recommended 
a reduction in spending for this purpose 
and 27.5 percent believed the program 
should be abolished. Feeling concerning 
spending for the soil bank ranged from 
32.3 percent in support to 37.3 percent 
recommending a reduction of spending, 
and 30.4 percent favoring the abolition 
of the program. 

Federal spending for public assistance 
for needy persons was supported by 56.5 
percent and funds for the promotion of 
public health met 61 percent approval. 

Funds recommended for veterans’ pro- 
grams met with the general approval of 
the majority. Of these programs, 74.8 


percent expressed support of funds for 


hospitals and medical care for veterans, 
67.8 percent approved recommendations 
for the insurance and indemnities pro- 
gram, and 65.3 percent favored the rec- 
ommended spending level for compen- 
sation and pensions, - 


Tour of Korean Front Finds United States 
Force Weak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Donald Baldwin of the Associated Press 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
or Times Herald on Monday, May 27, 

57: 


(By Donald Baldwin) 

Srovurt, May 26.—United States forces in 
Korea today are woefully weak. Their un- 
manned battle positions are overgrown with 
weeds—an invitation to Communist attack. 

In contrast, the North Koreans and Red 
Chinese across the demilitarized zone have 
built up an army in 4 years of armistice 
far more powerful than at any time during 
the Korean war. 

The Communists have new jet planes, new 
tanks, new artillery, and in the opinion of 
South Korean intelligence officers they may 
also have atomic weapons. All the weapons 
in South Korea are either obsolete or obso- 
lescent. 

TEN-DAY INSPECTION MADE 


A 10-day inspection by an Associated Press 
team found alert, seemingly well-trained 
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South Korean soldiers manning 150 miles of 
the front from well-entrenched positions, 
although they were equipped with old, World 
War II weapons. 

But a 5-mile-wide sector, athwart the 
classic invasion route north of Seoul, is en- 
trusted to an American division only 60 to 
80 percent of normal strength. The South 
Koreans—criticized during the war for fail- 
ing to stand and fight alongside Americans— 
call the American sector the weakest link in 
the battleline. United States field com- 
manders openly express concern. 

This is how the opposing sides stack up 
today: 

In the south, there are about 700,000 South 
Korean troops, about 80,000 Americans in- 
cluding 2 infantry divisions and logistics 
and command units, and fewer than 5000 
other United Nations troops, including a 
British regiment in the process of being 
withdrawn. 

This compares with an 800,000-man U. N. 
army at the end of the Korean fighting in 
1953—but the weapons are old now and 
have not been replaced because cf a ban 
in the armistice agreement against introduc- 
tion of new-type equipment. 

RED STRENGTH GREATER 


In the north, according to intelligence 
reports, the North Koreans have a reor- 
ganized and reequipped 400,000-man army 
and the Chinese Communists have a 350,000- 
man garrison. There are also at least a 
million Red Chinese troops across the Yalu 
River in Manchuria, The Communist forces 
in Korea during the war were estimated at 
more than a million. 

The Communists have ignored the ban on 
new weapons, They have shipped in 1,672 
artillery pieces, 340 new tanks in addition 
to the 480 they already had, 500 jet and 300 
propeller-driven planes. 

There are recurrent—but unconfirmed— 
reports that their new artillery includes 
atomic cannon with a range of 15 to 20 
miles, which is manned by Soviet techni- 
cians. 

The Red jets include about 250 MIG 17s— 
later-model interceptors than the Manchuria 
based MIGs which were bested by United 
States Sabrejets during the Korean fighting. 

The U. N. forces still have about 150 Sabres, 
half flown by American pilots and half by 


South Koreans. Other United States fighter- 


bombers and light bombers have been with- 
drawn because of their age. Even the 
Sabres have been superseded elsewhere by 
newer fighters. 

United States strategy appears to be based 
on the assumption that the Communists will 
not attack so long as there are any American 
forces in South Korea, even though under 
strength. South Korean generals, however, 
feel sure the Communists will invade the 
country again as soon as they feel able. 

YANKS EXPENDABLE? 


On the Allied side is the knowledge that 
a fast jet bomber could deliver an atomic 
bomb from its Okinawa base to a Korean 
target in under 2 hours, and the general 
assumption here is that no holds will be 
barred if fighting breaks out again. 

In that event, some officers here say, 
American troops on the scene might of nec- 
essity be expendable if evacuation proved 
impossible. Asked what would happen if 
there was another Communist attack a high 
Officer in United States headquarters said: 

“We'd be in a terrible position.” 


On paper, both United States divisions are 
fully manned for action, with Americans 
firing every gun. But a visit to the two 
units showed both were far below strength. 

All but one of the frontline regiments are 
miles from the frontline. It would take them 
from 1 to 3 hours to reach their battle posi- 
tions, now weathered and overgrown with 
weeds in the almost 4 years of suspended 
combat, 
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The regiment that is close to its positions 
is located north of the Imjin River above 
Seoul, and in event of attack would prob- 
ably have to pull back quickly behind the 
natural barrier or risk annihilation. 

All across the American-held sector, how- 
ever, continuous and active training pro- 
grams are underway and morale appears to 
be 


Still, a lieutenant colonel commanding 
a United States tank battalion said: 

“If my outfit had to go into combat today 
T'd be forced to leave 15 or 20 tanks behind 
because I haven't the crews to man them.” 


Money Power of Labor Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ` 


< Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
of the effect of certain hidden powers 85 
they relate to politics. The very able 
commentator, George E. Sokolsky, re- 
cently wrote a very interesting article 
entitled The Money Prize.“ I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MONEY PRIZE 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Each generation discovers what has long 
existed as something startlingly new. Labor 
racketeering seems such a new discovery in 
the year 1957, although it has been usual in 
American labor for a century. Back in the 
days of the Knights of Labor, there was 3 
racket called the Home Club which, while 
posing as a labor organization, actually 
worked for the bosses. These days it would 
be called a company union. The building 
trades back in the early days were particu~ 
larly notorious, because the business agents 
of the unions speeded up or slowed down 
work according to the deals that were made 
with them personally. 

The kickback was an old form of union 
tacketeering. The kickback was, in effect. 4 
reduction in wages, part of it going to the 
foreman or a bookkeeper, but eventually 
making its way into the pockets of the boss. 
A kickback is impossible unless the officials 
of the labor union agreed to it, and for such 
an agreement they got a rakeoff. 

Today the kickback would be chicken feed. 
because wherever there is a closed shop or 4 
union shop, the take is so big that union off- 
cials, except those way down the line, would 
not bother with such small amounts. 

By singling out Dave Beck and his unlon 
as corrupt, some of the labor leaders are sure 
that they have taken the monkeys off their 
own backs, which is something we still have 
to see. What is necessary is a complete, 
overall study of the money prize in America® 
trade unionism. When a labor leader has ab- 
solute and personal control of a quarter of a 
billion dollars of public funds, for which he 
is in no manner bound to account, then he 
is a dangerous person, because he can use 
that money honestly or corruptly at will. N9- 
citizens other than labor leaders are so em- 
powered. 

The claim is constantly being made that 
certain labor leaders work with the mob 
and that others do not. The term “mob” 15 
intended to give the impression that sinister 
forces, gangsters, racketeers, murderers have 
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formed a conspiracy with labor leaders to 
Control the production and distribution of 
goods. Again, it is nothing new in American 
labor relations and the unions which are 
now praised for their purity have a long his- 
tory of such associations. i 
It is supposed to be high strategy in labor 
circles to speak well of certain labor leaders 
and to denounce others because of their 
relations to the mob.“ Taking the history 
Of all the unions, over all the years of their 
existence, it is impossible to discover such 
Puritanism as we are now asked to recog- 
nize. It is the repetition of the big lie that 
Makes such labor leaders little angels in 1957 
were quite devilish in the 1930's. 
Until the money prize in trade unionism 
abolished, so that being a labor leader 
to be a profitable enterprise but be- 
Somes a job with a fixed salary and nothing 
15 until that happens, the money prize 
on labor-union leadership becomes a lode- 
ne for a political type of individual who 
Unites with others of the same kind of per- 
85 to make what he can out of it. Some 
t en seek power; others money. Some work 
or both, But no labor leader can afford, 
r 77 present circumstances, to live among 
fellows strictly on his salary without an 
tun nse account and without access to strike 
A ds, educational funds, and welfare funds. 
come analysis of the political expenditures 
Dae ons is more important nationally than 
ve Beck's fifth-amendment pleas. 
3 enormous money power of these labor 
Yen as is having the same effect upon poli- 
the ine use of money by big business in 
1890's, 


Legal Profession Can Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


In ` OF GEORGIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


ask TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
in the animous consent to have printed 
torial Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
l entitled “State Legal Profession 
Aid in Stressing This Inconsist- 
the. » from the April 30, 1957, issue of 
Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 
Was €re being no objection, the editorial 
as ro dered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
ATE LEGAL PROFESSION CAN AID IN STRESSING 
ae THIS INCONSISTENCY 
Ame. attorney friend advises us that the 
tribute Bar Association is soliciting con- 
a mon us from the legal profession to erect 
ot ument commemorating the granting 
— Carta at Runnymede in England. 
trial p Carta first guaranteed the right of 
American 


by Jury, which is the cornerstone of 
reedom and freedom in other Eng- 

Msh-speaking countries, 
ther awhile, our attorney informant fur- 
tion e. the same American Bar Associa- 
sinister not yet raised its voice against 
consti efforts in Congress to circumvent the 
called onal right of trial by jury in so- 
Bo on Civil-rights legislation. Failure to 
deem 3 against these efforts would 
à rather Put the American Bar Association in 

The inconsistent position. 

bar ne thought occurs that local and State 
Whe ons here in Mississippi, and else- 
Voice e the Nation, might see fit to 
Associate Protests to the American Bar 
Magna On for erecting a monument to 
mainin Carta while at the same time re- 
8 silent while the United States Con- 


Mr, 
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gress prepares to violate one of the funda- 
mental tenets of this same Magna Carta. 

Many attorneys, especially Mississippians 
and other southerners, deem it ironic that 
the American Bar Association should go all 
the way to England and build a monument 
to Magna Carta at Runnymede, in the very 
year that the United States Congress appar- 
ently plans to enact so-called civil-rights 
legislation which would destroy the sacred 
right of trial by jury to certain accused 
persons. 

This is not to suggest that the Magna 
Carta memorial campaign lacks merit. On 
the contrary, it is a laudable project which 
deserves complete success and fullest sup- 
port. Our idea is that members of the Mis- 
sissippi legal profession can perform an in- 
valuable service by urging the American Bar 
Association to go on record as being opposed 
to current efforts to destroy the constitu- 
tional right of trial by jury. 

Certainly the Nation's foremost associa- 
tion of lawyers should take a position one 
way or another in this all-important issue; 
in view of the fact it frequently does so in 
other legislative matters of relatively minor 
import. While commemorating Magna 
Carta's guaranty of basic freedoms, the asso- 
ciation might do well to cherish and defend 
our basic freedoms here at home. 


Hazleton, Pa., Church Observes 110th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27,1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article which ap- 
peared recently in the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker on the occasion of the 110th 
anniversary of the founding of the Grace 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in 
Hazleton: 

GRACE REFORMED CHURCH WILL Mank 110TH 
ANNIVERSARY WITH Two SERVICES SUNDAY 
Two special services are planned for Sun- 

day in Grace Evangelical and Reformed 

Church, North Laurel Street, to mark the 

110th anniversary of the founding of the 

church, 

The Reverend Dr. Alfred Nevin Sayres, 
former pastor, lecturer, writer, and professor 
in the theological seminary at Lancaster, 
will deliver the sermons, 

MAKING NEW HISTORY 

His subject will be Making New History, 
and will be based upon the Scripture found 
in Deuteronomy 32: 7-14. His New Testa- 
ment emphasis will be on Paul's letter to 
the Philippians in which Paul admonished 
his listeners to “Hold true to what we have 
attained." 

The junior and youth choirs will sing at 
the 8:30 a. m. service. The three vested 
choirs of the church will sing at the 10:45 
a. m. service under the direction of Miss 
Chlora Fey, minister of music. 

Many of the families represented in the 
consistory, the official body of the congre- 
gation, have been three-generation workers 
in the church. The committees and their 
members are as follows: Church and min- 
istry, John Boettger, George Guscott, George 
Baum, and Christ Knyrim; kingdom service, 
Harold Koch, William Toennes, Landis Ober- 
holtzer, Irvin Hoppich; Christian education, 
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John Schnorr, T. D. Kreiger, William 
Toennes; finance, Landis Oberholtzer, Har- 
old Koch, Robert Pensock. 

Worship, George Guscott, John Boettger, 
Robert Pensock; evangelism, T. D. Kreiger, 
Robert Pensock, Christ Knyrim; property, 
Henry Berlitz, John Schnorr, Clarence 
Shermer, 


CITES BENEVOLENCE GIFTS 


The total benevolences of the congrega- 
tion last year were $4,800 in support of the 
program of the denomination at home and 
abroad. 

Total congregational expenses were $13,918, 
leaving a working balance in all the treas- 
uries of the organizations of the church and 
Sunday school. 

Fifteen pastors have served Grace Church 
since its organization and establishment in 
1847, 

The Rev. William Toennes served the long- 
est pastorate in the history of the church, 
from January 31, 1898, to December 31, 1935. 

A booklet printed in observance of the 
90th anniversary and rededication of the 
renovated sanctuary refers to him as the 
“master workman in human souls.” 

The present pastor, Rey. William Y. Geb- 
hard, has served the second longest pas- 
torate in the history of the congregation, a 
period of 21 years. 

Pastor Gebhard attended the public 
schools in Reading and was graduated from 
the Franklin and Marshall Academy in Lan- 
caster. t 

SERVED IN CAVALRY 

After graduation he entered in the Eighth 
United States Cavalry and was stationed 
on the Mexican border for 1 year and 2 
months. 

Upon return to ciyillan life in 1919 he 
matriculated at Franklin and Marshall Çol- 
lege and was graduated from that institution 
in 1923. y 

After graduation from the Theological 
Seminary in 1926, he attended the University 
of Pennsylvania and received his master of 
arts degree in educational administration 
in 1931, During this time he served the 
East Vincent Charge of the Philadelphia 
Classis and was instructor in social studies 
in Spring City Senior High School. 

Each year the members of Grace church 
return a love gift to the church at anni- 
versary time. The range of these gifts 
since 1936 has been from $921 to $8,860. 
This was contributed during the 100th anni- 
versary celebration in 1947. 

The following men and women serve as 
heads of the church-wide organizations: 
William Toennes, superintendent of the Sun- 
day school; Harold Benner, treasurer; Allen 
Kirchdoerfer, secretary; Mrs. Lloyd Kramer, 
senior choir president; Mrs. Charles Koch, 
president of the Women's Guild; Mrs. Carl 
Sell, president of the Missions Group; Al- 
bert Meiss, head of the athletic program, in- 
cluding the Sunday school league in bowl- 
ing, soft ball, and basketball; Robert Knyrim, 
head of the Grace Church dart league, 

MEMORIAL GIFT 


A gift of $300 from the Spencer and 
Kirchdoerfer families in memory of John 
Spencer has been set aside for a permanent 
trophy case which will house the various 
trophies won by Grace Church through the 
years. 

A new constitution of the congregation 
was prepared by a committee composed of 
Harold Koch, Landis Oberholtzer, John Culp, 
Robert Pensock, and T. D. Kreiger. This was 
approved by the consistory and the congre- 
gation. 

Two symbolic plaques were handcarved 
and purchased by the primary department 
for the baptistry. A worship center was pre- 
pared by the junior department under the 
direction of Mrs. Fred Siglin. Crosses were 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Russel Feist. The 
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kindergarten, under the leadership of Mrs, 
Harry Howey, is laying plans for the setting 
up of a worship center for the beginners in 
the church school work. 

INCREASE PLEDGES 


Under the consecrated leadership and 
example of the laymen of the church, more 
and more members have pledged support for 
the annual budget in the kingdom roll call. 

Hardwood floors were placed in the par- 
sonage's first floor and a powder room was 
Installed. A new chimney was erected for 
the church at a cost of more than $1,200. 

The youth of Grace received “All Ameri- 
can” rating from the denomination. There 
were 88 out of the 600 groups that qualified 
in the light of their programs during 1956. 
Mrs. Landis Oberholzer is the adult adviser. 
Ella Zueger, Forrest Kreiger, and Allen Kirch- 
dierfer are the cub leaders. 

Two hundred new hymnals, with the 
liturgy, have been ordered and many of them 
will be placed as memorials by members of 
the church. 

Reverend Gebhard invites the public to the 
anniversary services, S 

CHURCHES TO UNITE 


Next month the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church will unite with the Congregational 
Christian Church, and will thus help to bring 
greater union to the Universal Protestant 
Christian Church. 

These 4 denominations, some of them 
serving in the United States for more than 
200 years, will become one. The new name 
will be the United Church of Christ. 

The new denomination will have more than 
2 million members with a nationwide and 
worldwide program of Christian action, 


The White House and the Power Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it has 
been obvious for somtime that the quar- 
terbacking on the administration team 
has not been working satisfactorily. 

Appropos of this is a very illuminating 
article in the Washington (D. C.) Even- 
ing Star of Friday, May 24, by Columnist 
Thomas L. Stokes. Mr. Stokes points up 
the amazing sequence of events which 
shows that the President of the United 
States occasionally operates in a vacuum 
of his staff’s own making—while the Na- 
tion's large and powerful interests get 
their way at the expense of the taxpayer, 

Mr. President, this is a serious situa- 
tion. We are treated to the astonish- 
ing picture of the world’s most powerful 
executive being uninformed and unaware 
of what transpires within that area of his 
own jurisdiction. 

Mr, Strokes is a well known and re- 
liable reporter. The facts which he pre- 
sents can hardly be questioned. 

Now let us turn to my own State, 
where the editorial writer of the Lewis- 
ton Morning Tribune, Bill Johnston, has 
Suggested that the theme of the Hell’s 
Canyon fiasco may eventually go down 
in history as, clear it with Sherman.” 
He suggests even further, in his editorial 
of Thursday, May 23, that the fumbles 
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of the Hell’s Canyon controversy will 

have a bearing on President Eisenhower’s 

role in history. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
Mr. Stokes’ column and Mr. Johnston's 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of May 

24, 1957] 

OPERATIONS AT THE WHITE Hovuse—Srarr AC- 
CUSED oF Not KEEPING PRESIDENT INFORMED 
on Two Dam AND Power Cases 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

The really important thing about the 
political debate in the Senate this week is 
not the personal attack on President Eisen- 
hower by Democrats, surprising as that may 
be and indicative, as it is, that Democrats 
now feel this can be done without hurting 
them politically. 

“The important thing was the picture built 
up of a President who is kept in the dark 
about matters handled by his White House 
staff, which a President should know about 
as they deeply concern the public interest. 
This ignorance, as it was bluntly called by 
his Democratic detractors, was about natural 
resources, policy and special privileges for 
big electric utilities. What has happened 
once again emphasizes what now is common 
knowledge here—how powerful business and 
financial interests operate to get what they 
want behind the facade of a kindly, popular 
hero whose interest in social welfare is con- 
tinually stressed. 

Once again the famous Dixon-Yates deal 
designed to strangle TVA was recalled by Sen- 
tor Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see, in connection with confirmation of J. 
Sinclair Armstrong, formerly chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. When SEC 
Chairman, he was shoved around by Sher- 
man Adams, assistant to the President. The 
latter got Armstrong to delay the beginning 
of an investigation of the Dixon-Yates deal 
so that the House could act on a $6.5 mil- 
lion appropriation for a transmission line 
for Dixon-Yates before the SEC investiga- 
tion. Adams knew that would show, as it 
did, that an agent of a Wall Street invest- 
ment firm that was involved in the Dixon- 
Yates financing was also a consultant for the 
Budget Bureau in negotiating the Dixon- 
Yates deal. 

This is known as conflict of interest, of 
which there have been numerous cases in 
this business administration. It is against 
the law. 

During the controversy over the Dixon- 
Yates contract, which was finally canceled 
by the Government because of conflict of 
interest, we discovered at White House news 
conferences with the President that he had 
not been informed by his-White House staff 
of details of this case affecting a big section 
of the country and an important Govern- 
ment project. 

Now we discover that the President still is 
not kept informed about important matters 
by his White House staff in another case. 
This involves another big utility—the Idaho 
Power Co., of Augusta, Maine, which already 
has been favored by a grant of the biggest 
waterpower site still undeveloped in the 
United States—Hells Canyon in the Snake 
River along the Oregon-Idaho border. 

Twice at news conferences, this week and 
last, President Eisenhower expressed his dis- 
approval of fast tax writeoffs such as recently 
was approved for the Idaho Power Co. by 
Gordon Gray, administrator of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, This means of quick 
amortization, which was instituted to induce 
private industry to expand for war produc- 
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tion, amounts to an abatement of taxes for 
5 years that constitutes an interest-free loan. 
The President pointed out each time that 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey opposes 


- this device, as the Secretary, himself, had 


made known long ago. 

Yet the Treasury head first found out 
about the Idaho Power Co. case when he read 
about it in the newspapers, Obviously, the 
President couldn't have been advised, either: 
at least it would be assumed that if he had 
he would have stopped it. 

But the White House staff knew about-it- 
So we would gather from testimony of Gor- 
don Gray this week before a Senate commit- 
tee. He had discussed it with members of 
the White House staff. We can only con- 
clude that they told him to go ahead and 
approve it. He refused to tell the details of 
his conference with White House staff mem- 
bers. Six times he pleaded what is known 
as Executive privilege, which works like the 
fifth amendment. 

There has been too much of this locking of 
the barn door after the horse is stolen in 
administration. The President regrets—but 
the big interests always get what they want. 
He should have known about this Idaho 
Power Co. case. It has been bruited about 
publicly in Congress for 2 years. It was 2 
years ago that Senator WAYNE Morse, Repub- 
lican of Oregon, warned in a Senate s 
that Idaho Power Co. would get a quick tax 
amortization certificate. Several months ag 
both Virginia Senators—Byrp and RosBEr®T 
son, Democrats—cautioned the Office of De- 
tense Mobilization against granting it. Sen- 
ator Ropertson asked that an ODM repre 
sentative appear before his committee. None 
ever showed up. 

This week we were told again by tht 
President that we rank-and-file citizens can 
have a tax cut yet. 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 
Tribune of May 23, 1957] 
Tun Warre House AND THE MibbI SNA 


The disclosure Tuesday that top White 
House officials were consulted on the I 
Power Co. fast tax writeoff arrangement be- 
fore it was announced is one which fits into 
an interesting pattern. te 

It increasingly appears that the Whi 
House has been consulted by administration 
officials at almost every stage of the 
Canyon Dam controversy. There is no 
alarming or sinister about such an 
ment, of course. But when the whole bis- 
tory of the administration's spectac 
Hells Canyon fiasco is written, it will be 
interesting to determine whether the them 
of that history was the slogan, “clear it w! 
Sherman.” of 

Gordon Gray, director of the Office 
Defense Mobilization, told a Senate wnt 
committee Tuesday that he had noti — 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams 3 
two other White House aides that he oa 
tended to grant Idaho Power's applicati 
for rapid tax amortization on its proposed 
Middle Snake River dams. t 

“I thought they were people who ough 
to be notified before they read about ít 15 
the papers,” he said. This is a matter 
which there has been considerable interest 
and controversy.” of 

He emphasized, however, that if any 0 
the Senators questioning him meant y 
imply “that I made my decision under eo 
instructions, then the implication is qu 
wrong.” of 

This would appear to be another waz, 
saying that he passed his decision up to it 
White House for review, found that 3 
brought no objections, and then announ use 
it publicly. In any event, there is no en 
for concern in Gray's wish to inform 
White House of his decision first. en 

The action does fall into a pattern wh! 
has become clearer only in recent mon 
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At periodic intervals during the long and 
Hells Canyon controversy there have 
Which decisions by the “administration” 
seemed to reflect the workings of 
thea age machinery. The “administra- 
th, has evolved river development policies 
dep © Northwest from time to time which 
arted from the policies of the various 
tents charged with water resources—and 
Can has been particularly true in the Hells 
Yon case. 
ee recently have statements been aired 
= ae Washington, D. C, reporters that 
Gen al signal-caller throughout the Hells 
tors dispute has been Sherman Adams, 
the wet evidence is steadily mounting that 
af ite House has been consulted at stage 
Stage of the Hells Canyon controversy, 
not n policies in the ruckus which did 
Nie coincide with those of the 
rect} administration agencies most di- 
u. involved. 
at 3 be interesting to resource historians 
Proves, future if the evidence eventually 
te beyond any doubt that the White 
itself has been directly to blame for 
troy of the fumbles in Hells Canyon con- 
Perka n? The record, when it is complete, 
t Ps will have a minor bearing on Presi- 
Eisenhower's role in history.—B. J. 


Industrial Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


IN OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


tater NEUBERGER. Mr, President, 
duce the alen and the effort to re- 
divia e injury rates in industry pays 
disten in two ways. The suffering, 
concomi tragedy, and death that are the 
The | tants of injuries are reduced. 
ment dr of trained employees, impair- 

of morale, and lowered produc- 
equally concomitants of injuries, 


are 
ed as factors in economic 


Waste. 


the bor and management have found in 
other Ve to reduce the injury rate an- 
The perl area of mutual interest. 
by the Pril 1957 Harbor News, issued 
Ties an amialsslon of public docks, car- 
Level 8 article, entitled “Efforts of Job 
Rates rte Committee Reduce Injury 
Points u Percent in 7 Years,” which 
T ask P the importance of safety. 
dent, to unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
Appenaie are this article printed in the 
There of the Recorp, 
ai Onde ane no objection, the article 
ag foliose to be printed in the Recorp, 


REDY, OF Jos LEVEL SAFETY COMMITTEE 
Yea,” INJURY Rares 48 PERCENT IN 7 
As a 
labor akan of a plan worked out between 
Auterrront has agement in 1948, Portland's 
ustriaj become one of the safest in- 
injuries to 8 


z Po in the city. 
` Fucea 48 sacs dock workers were re- 
Wy 1. 1956 cent between that year and 
Period, and r the last tabulated six month 
actory much ot the credit for this satis- 


saf 
Level mes is due to the Portland 


The con ety of the Pacific coast. 
the neos Pa 
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housemen's Union wrote a West Coast labor 
contract that included a far-seeing, effective 
and workable job safety section which has 
proven mutually valuable to employees and 
employers alike. 

Since the first Portland meeting of the 
Committee in August, 1949, monthly ses- 
sions have been held for the principal purpose 
of discussing safety as a means of education, 
and for exchange of ideas, instruction and 
cooperation rather than to develop a bar- 
gaining position. The Committee confines 
itself entirely to ways and means of develop- 
ing procedures for safety instruction to 
stevedores and employers, safe practices on 
the job, improvements in supervision, and 
standardization of safety equipment. 

Membership on the Committee is repre- 
sentative of the full range of waterfront 
employment. In accordance with the Pacific 
Coast Longshore Agreement, dock men, hold 
men, deck men, and lift and jitney drivers 
are represented on the committee. Em- 
ployers sit in at the supervisory level. Com- 
mittee membership is divided equally—four 
longshore representatives elected annually 
by Local 8, I. L. & W. U., and four manage- 
ment-employer representatives from steve- 
doring companies and terminal operators. 
Ninth man on the Committee is its secre- 
tary, Mr. Don A. Willhite, Area Supervisor of 
the Accident Prevention Bureau of the Pacific 
Maritime Association. Mr. Willhite has 
served as secretary of the Job Level Safety 
Committee since its formation. 

At each monthly meeting the committee 
reviews injury reports and receives reports 
and suggestions from its members as to work 
practices, methods and conditions that have 
been observed on the job. Recommendations 
made by the committee are submitted for 
consideration and reply to the District Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, composed of 
steamship companies, stevedore companies, 
and terminal operators on the Columbia 
River. 

As expressed by Mr. Willhite, the Job Level 
Safety Committee takes the position that 
safety is not something that can be nego- 
tiated into fact; mutual interest must de- 
velop an area of mutual understanding and 
cooperation. 

That this cooperation and understanding 

have been accomplished is agreed upon both 
by labor and employers. Improved safety 
records and the 48-percent reduction on com- 
pensable injuries since 1949 are proof that 
the committee has kept its feet on the 
ground. The fact that longshoremen, by the 
very nature of their work, have no steady 
employers but work on a day-to-day job 
basis, has made it all the more imperative 
for mutual group effort in safety conscious- 
ness. 
The Job Level Safety Committee is sub- 
scribed to on an industrywide basis, em- 
bracing all I. L. & W. U. Pacific Coast ports. 
In Portland, 5 terminal operators (the 
Commission of Public Docks, Columbia Basin 
Terminals, Albina Dock Co., Luckenbach 
Terminal and Interstate Carloading Co.), 
7 stevedoring companies (Portland Stevedor- 
ing Co., Jones Stevedoring Co., Oregon Steve- 
doring Co., Brady-Hamilton Stevedore Co., 
Pope & Talbot, Inc., Luckenbach Steamship 
Co., and American Mail Line), and all steam- 
ship operators and agents of domestic and 
foreign lines work cooperatively with the 
committee. 

On a broad basis, section 15 of the Pacific 
coast longshore agreement is the guidepost 
for the committee's efforts. This section 
directs the union and the employers to abide 
by the rules of the Pacific coast marine 
safety code. It requires the employer to pro- 
vide safe gear and safe working conditions 
and to comply with all safety rules, Em- 
ployers must maintain, direct and administer 
an adequate accident prevention program. 
The union is directed to cooperate in this 
program to develop and maintain procedures 
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to influence all longshoremen to cooperate 
in every way that will help prevent industrial 
accidents and will minimize injuries when 
accidents occur. In addition, employers in- 
dividually must comply with all safety rules 
and cooperate with management in the car- 
rying out of the accident prevention program, 

The final sentence of the section ade- 
quately sums up the purpose of the com- 
mittee: “It is further intended that this pro- 
gram will produce mutually practical and 
3 ar ede e regarding correc- 

0 O: dent-produ reums 
and conditions.“ n h 

The sincerity and interest of those co- 
operating on the Committee have been 
proven. Although the Committee’s work 
may not be spectacular, it is constant and 
steady and is in the interests of saving 
human life and in material savings to the 
men and the industry. 

The Commission of Public Docks has en- 
tered enthusiastically into the job safety pro- 
gram. The record of awards presented to 
the Commission curing the past 10 years is 
proof of the policies, leadership, and per- 
sonal interest and activity of all levels of 
management in stimulation of job safety 
practices. The Commission is proud of its 
own safety record—no CPD employee has 
been injured on the job since the present 
safety program was begun. 

For the years 1945 through 1949 the Com- 
mission of Public Docks was awarded a 5- 
year memorial trophy by the Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau of the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation for the lowest injury rate of all 
terminals on the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers, Since then, in 1950, 1953, 1954, and 
1955 special wards of merit have been made 
to the Commission for perfect records of op- 
erating for a full year without an injury re- 
quiring a time loss of more than 6 days. 

This, outstanding record received Nation- 
wide recognition when the Commission was 
invited to participate in the President's Con- 
ference on Occupational Safety in Washing - 
ton, D. C., in May 1956. Mr. George Grove, 
operating manager, attended as the Com- 
misslon's representative. 

In all possible ways the Commission of 
Public Docks is entering into every phase of 
job-level safety. Recent construction at 
Terminal No. 2 includes the most adequate 
lighting installation in the Pacific North- 
west for night-time operation on berths. 
The Commission also is using high visual 
color painting on edges of aprons, alon de- 
pressed rail tracks, and on bitts for zn HP 
ships, and is providing life-saving equip- 
ment at every berth at each terminal. Fire 
prevention equipment is kept always in top 
operating condition and is tested and in- 
spected at prescribed intervals. 

The most modern facilities, rapid, careful 
handling of all commodities whether bulk 
or general, and attention to all rules of safety 
combine to make Portland, Oreg., the 
progressive port of the Pacific coast. 


Interesting Facts About the Shelley Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27,1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written to me on May 24, 1957, by Hon. 
R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., a 
distinguished member of the Georgia 
bar and a noted authority on constitu- 
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tional law. This letter presents some 
interesting and heretofore unpublished 
facts about the much-publicized case of 
Shelley v. Kraemer (334 U. S. 1, 68 S. Ct. 
836, 3 ALR 2d, 441) and raises some very 
pertinent questions about it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PITTMAN, Kinney & POPE, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 
Dalton, Ga., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Herman: While preparing questions 
for the 1957 Georgia bar examination, I 
came across the case of Shelley v. Kraemer 
(334 U. S. 1, 68 S. Ct. 836; 92 L. ed. 1161, 3 
ALR 2d, 441), and learned something strik- 
ingly new and strange. The official United 
States Reports, the Supreme Court Reporter 
and the Law Edition do not carry quotations 
of and excerpts from amici curiae briefs in 
that case, but I discoyered that volume 3 
American Law Reports, second edition, be- 
ginning at page 443 and running through 455, 
lists the names of all attorneys and organi- 
zations appearing in that case amici curiae. 

The Shelley case is the famous case de- 
cided on May 3, 1948, in which the Supreme 
Court usurped the power to amend the Con- 
stitution and to make law relating to mat- 
ters reserved to the States, and held that 
judicial enforcement by State courts of 
covenants restricting the use or occupancy 
of real property to persons of the Caucasian 
race violates the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment, 

Appearing in this private litigation as 
“friends of the court“ purportedly in behalf 
of certain organizations seeking to have the 
Court invalidate time honored restrictions 
on the use or occupancy of property, univer- 
sally held to be within the right of property 
owner and beyond the reach of government, 
prior to 1948, were the following who con- 
trolled the judgment of the Supreme Court 
in the Shelley case (I number them for con- 
venience) : 

1. Alger Hiss, Philip C. Jessup. Joseph M. 
Proskauer, Asher Bob Lans, Myres S. Me- 
Dougal, and Victor Elting, for American As- 
sociation for the United Nations. 

2. Edward C. Park and Frank B. Frederick, 
for American Unitarian Association. 

3. Luther Ely Smith, Victor B. Harris, 
John R. Stockham, and Eugene H. Buder, 
for St. Louis Civil Liberties Committee. 

4. Perry W. Howard and William C. Hues- 
ton, for Civil Liberties Department of the 
Grand Lodge of Elks. 

5. Isaac Pacht and Irving Hill, Clore Warne 
and Douglas Badt, for the State of California. 

6. Robert McC. Marsh and Eugene Blanc, 
Jr., for Human Relations Commission of the 
Protestant Council of the city of New York, 

7. Herbert S. Thatcher, Robert A. Wilson, 
and Harry B. Merican, for American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

8. Tom C. Clark, Attorney General, and 
Philip B. Perlman, for the United States. 

9. Julius L. Goldstein, for Nonsectarian 
Anti-Nazi League To Champion Human 
Rights, Inc. 

10. Melville J. France and William Kincaid 
Newman, for Executive Committee of the 
General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States. 

11. Robert W. Kenny, O. John Rogge and 
Mozart G. Ratner, for National Committee on 
one and Liberties, National Lawyers 

12, Lee Pressman, Eugene Cotton, David 
Rein, Frank Donner, John J. Abt, Leon- 
ard B. Boudin, Herman E. Gooper, Isadore 
Katz, Victor Rabinowitz, Benjamin M. Robin- 
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son, William Standard, Witt & Cammer, Leon 
M. Despres, M. H. Goldstein, Samuel L. Roth- 
bard, Maurice Sugar, Lindsay P. Walden, 
W. A. Babcock, Jr., Ralph Helstein, Harry 
Sacher, David Scribner, and Matthew Silver- 
man, for Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and Certain Affiliated Organizations. 

13. Phineas Indritz, Harry B. Merican, Irv- 
ing R. M. Panzer and Richard A. Solomon, 
for American Veterans Committee, 

14. William Maslow, Shad Polier, Joseph B. 
Robison, Harry Kalven, Jr., Byron S. Miller, 
John S. Bernheimer, and William Strong, for 
American Jewish Congress. 

15. Joseph M, Proskauer, Jacob Grumet, 
Newman Levy, Sol Rabkin and Jacob 
Schaum, for American Jewish Committee. 

16. William Strong, for American Indian 
Citizens League of California. 

17. Charles Abrams, Harold I. Kahen, Victor 
W. Rotnem, Frederick B. Sussmann, Grover 
G. Sales, Francis M. Dent, Walter M. Nelson, 
Eugene H. Buder, Victor B. Harris, Luther 


Ely Smith, and John R. Stockham, Robert C. ` 


Eckhardt, for American Civil Liberties Union. 

18. Earl B. Dickerson, Richard E. West- 
brooks, Loring B. Moore, and George N. Leigh- 
ton, for National Bar Association, 

You will recall that after Alger Hiss ap- 

ed as a “friend of the court.“ two of the 
justices of that same court returned the 
favor and appeared as amici Hiss upon his 
first trial for telling a lie about a material 
matter involving his loyalty to his country. 
Can it be true that those justices of the 
Supreme Court who deny the existence of 
eternal principles are controlled by those who 
are devoid of principles? 

The records of the committees of Con- 
gress, and particularly the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, with respect to 
some of the lawyers and organizations ap- 
pearing amici curiae in the Shelley case may 
serve to explain some of the more recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, If Hiss 
led the Court away from the Constitution 
in 1948 and Myrdal led it astray in 1954, who 
leads the Court now? 

You may be surprised to learn that such 
a racial restriction clause as was involved 
in the Shelley case is referred to by some 
Georgia lawyers as the Roosevelt restriction, 
because Mr. Roosevelt was one of the few 
persons ever to insert such a clause in a 
deed conveying farmlands in Georgia. I 
first came upon the Roosevelt restriction 
while a member of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Warm Springs Memorial Commission in 
charge of the property formerly owned by 
Mr. Roosevelt at Warm Springs, Meriwether 
County, Ga. The restriction was inserted 
in deeds both before and after Mr. Roosevelt 
became President of the United States. The 
following is the form used by Mr. Roosevelt 
which are recorded in the office of the clerk 
of the superior court of Meriwether County, 
at Greenville, Ga., book 24, page 388, and 
book 29, page 411: 

“Neither said land, nor any part thereof, 
shall be sold, rented, or otherwise disposed 
of to any Negro or other persons of African 
descent, or to a corporation or association 
owned or controlled by Negroes.” 

It is a mystery that lawyers and organi- 
zations such as some of those listed above 
should have such foreknowledge of questions 
to be decided by the Supreme Court as to 
enable them to prepare and file amici curlae 
briefs far in advance of the hearings. If 
our Commission had had the same notice 
of pendency of the Shelley case in 1948 as 
Alger Hiss had, we likely would have felt 
it our duty to file an amicus curiae brief in 
opposition to Hiss and for the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Warm Springs Memorial Commis- 
sion. 

It will be appreciated if you will attempt 
to find out, if you think it possible, and 
let the people know, how it is that Marxists, 
Communists, and Communist-front organi- 
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zations obtain advance information as to 
the nature of cases pending before the Su- 
preme Court while others are kept in dark- 
ness until too late to protest. There may 
be those who would like to have many other 
questions answered. For example: Who em- 
ployed Isaac Pacht and others for the State 
of California? 
With every good wish, Iam, 
Sincerely your friend, 
R. CARTER PITTMAN. 


Relations Between the United States 
and Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following letter which I 
received from the president of the Star 
and Herald newspaper in Panama, T. Ga- 
briel Duque, as well as an editorial which 
Mr. Duque wrote for his paper, entitled 
“Unjustified Alarm”: 

THE STAR & HERALD CO., 
Panama, R.de P., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: It was with the great- 
est pleasure that I received the clipping from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with your exten- 
sion of remarks including a reproduction 
of our editorial in the Star and Herald con- 
cerning the celebration of the 108th anni- 
versary of the foundation of our newspaper. 

You can be assured that such kind ges- 
tures as yours are a great encouragement 
for us and a reward for the efforts we make 
in trying to keep up with the traditions of 
those who preceded us in the publication of 
this oldest daily paper on the west coast 
the Americas, 

As you undoubtedly know, one of our 
greatest efforts in recent years has been 
directed toward the defense of the interest 
of our Republic and the maintenance of the 
extremely cordial and friendly relations 
which have existed between Panama and the 
United States. As an example of these ef- 
forts I am enclosing a clipping of the trans- 
lation of an editorial which I published in 
La Estrella de Panama, the Spanish-languas® 
twin of the Star and Herald, and later re- 
produced in our English edition, 

By the contents of this editorial you will 
easily understand that I write in this man- 
ner when I sincerely believe that I am fully 
supported by actual facts and the best in- 
terests of our two countries, And in spite 
of this, I have been accused in Panama Of 
being a defender of the interests of th? 
United States to the detriment of my on 
country. 

You will undoubtedly realize that such 
unfounded and uncalled for outbursts su 
as I refer to in this editorial, are extre 
harmful to the frendly relations which fortu- 
nately exist between our two peoples. 
it is our common duty to do our best 
combat such deleterious influences. 

It is in such a spirit, always seeking t 
promote our mutual interests and the Pro- 
motion of always better ties between 
countries that we have acted throughout the 
years and are firmly determined to continue 
along this path of friendliness on a 
of mutual respect. 
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With the assurances of my most distin- 

Bulshed consideration, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. GABRIEL DUQUE, 
President. 
j UNJUSTIFIED ALARM 

It is well known that certain North Ameri- 
OR lawmakers and other usually misin- 
8 persons in the United States have 
n voicing a series of alarms, fears, and 
es regarding the future of the Panama 
to as if there existed among us an intent 
Violently change the juridical status of 
Waterway, thus more or less placing in 
it the security of North America. And 
wh equally well known that with a purpose 
erein there can easily be found a desire 
intimidate, they follow up with talk of 
— necessity of studying other interoceanic 
Pete with a view to the construction of a 
25 Canal to eventually replace the Panama 
ute should there be confirmation of these 
tion” developing, through spontaneous crea- 
a the minds of the aforementioned 


tan is somewhat unexplainable that many 
Ca ericans and their representatives in the 
ae at Washington should be so misin- 
the 5 in regard to what happens beyond 
rders of their country. This is espe- 

y So in view of the fact that with their 
Seana of such a large number of news- 
tele 8. possesslon of so many radio and 
vision sets, it is not easy to understand 
the average American—despite the pre- 
Upon 5 role his country has been called 
h assume in the world of today and 
uge outlays which it makes in several 
Pay at the world at the expense of its tax- 
sta ntinues without a clear under- 
nding of the most elemental things con- 
reacts f other countries, and as a result, 
Und n such an incomprehensible manner. 
er such circumstances, a wicked and/or 
ignoran t newspaperman is capable of lead- 
the millions of North Americans to believe 
reader est stupidities inasmuch as his 
format; Completely lacking correct basic in- 
tu whacs are capable of accepting as truth- 
long ast they read in the printed page as 
What = refers to an “exotic” country and 
Said is not very pleasing to such 


In e foregoing considerations occur to us 
on ot the fact that certain United States 
— tatives and Senators have reechoed 
la: Stories of fears“ that have been 
What d We do not know by whom or for 
w. nor do we care for that matter 
Fantein it is more or less stated that we the 
Panama ans are ready to take over the 
to Canal through good or bad means, 
Soc North Americans from the Canal 
other and to carry out, God knows how many 
Which being moved by a purpose of 
tormeg to be truthful, no one here is in- 
ant 

for inn agreements and recommendations 
ate marating studies of a new canal route 
authors idleness and loss of time as the 
know Fl such a proposal should very well 
edly emselves. Such studies have repeat- 
. carried out in careful detail. 
not bee no possible canal route that has 
in the n Measured, calculated and studied 
that hae eee details and the conclusion 
wilh always been reached, and always 
to Teached—if such lawmakers desire 
ies tor their taxpayers’ moneys in new stud- 
tor reaching the same results—is that, 
deal. ang Pnlen. geological, strategic, polit- 
the’ most Above all, for economic reasons, 
- Way out logical, sensible, and reasonable 

is to construct a sea-level canal in 
tions of fhe betend. to improve the installa- 
Continue present waterway so that it may 
More je to render efficient services for many 
Posed 8 even though it should be ex- 
in cage „ indeed it is, to total destruction 


of war, 
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With a basis on this undeniable fact, 
those American lawmakers may very well 
discard their false fears and unjustified 
alarms. In Panama no one is pretending 
to take over the ‘canal; and our complaints 
and our claims deriving from agreements 
now in effect, have been oriented at all times 
on reasonable and sensible bases. We, the 
Panamanians, think and will continue to 
think as long as such a situation is not cor- 
rected, that the material benefits which we 
receive from the canal are neither adequate 
not proper compensation as is demonstrated, 
in the first place, by the fact that the United 
States pays to the Republic of Panama as 
rental for such an undertaking as the canal, 
from which it derives benefits, and for all 
the territory of the Canal Zone which con- 
sists of Many, many square miles, a sum 
that can be considered insignificant, and 
even so, the present sum was obtained only 
2 years ago after exhausting discussions and 
haggling because what was being paid in 
such a concept until then was even much 
less. 

Panamanians continue to think that 
those who on the Canal Zone are employed 
in a certain type of work or render some 
service whatever should receive the com- 
pensation corresponding to such work with- 
out taking into consideration the nationality 
of the employee, and therefore, also, with- 
out those unjust discriminations by which 
a North American should earn more than 
n Panamanian, simply because he is a North 
American, if both are doing the same kind 
of work. 

The Panamanians wish—and this has 
been said a thousand times in all tones, 
publicly and officially—that a permanent 
bridge be built over the canal so as to be 
able to cross from one separated section of 
our country to the other without having to 
submit to long delays or suffer discomforts, 
and we desire also the return of those lands 
which the United States has been occupying 
for many years and that are no longer of any 
use. These things have already been agreed 
to but they need the approval of the United 
States lawmakers before they can be put 
into effect. 

The Panamanians also wish that the United 
States grant us economic assistance for im- 
provement of our sanitation, our roads, our 
schools, even though with not such prodi- 
gality as she has been doing with reference 
to other countries, such as Yugoslavia, India, 
Pakistan, Iraq, and others—which, by the 
way, have never given evidence of any special 
fondness for North America—thereby ac- 
knowledging that Panama always, for more 
than 50 years and throughout 2 great world 
wars, has been a sincere friend and ally of 
the United States. 

And in the purely spiritual order, the Pan- 
amanians wish and expect from the North 
Americans understanding and good will 
thereby to continue together and in good 
harmony along the path which destiny has 
marked for us, even though we may at times 
seem unable to find it. 

Do those American lawmakers voicing fears 
know that we would have been filled with 
satisfaction and gratitude toward the United 
States by something so simple and so inex- 
pensive as to have the Panamanian flag 
hoisted alongside that of the United States 
on ships crossing the canal? Do those legis- 
lators know that such a simple but significant 
thing was emphatically denied us? How 
could the granting of such a request have 
affected the prestige, security, or economy of 
the United States? 

We, the Panamanians, consider wholly un- 
just the alarm or fears that such American 
lawmakers have or seem to have regarding 
the security of the canal to such an extent as 
to wish that new studies be carried out as to 
the possibility of constructing another. 

We, the Panamanians, do not wish to oust 
the Americans from the Canal Zone nor do 
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we wish to take over the canal. What we 
want—and we hope that someday the Amer- 
ican lawmakers may learn this—is justice, 
understanding, and good will to continue 
solving those problems which we have briefly 
noted above, and to completely dispel any 
cause that may sometimes disturb the always 
loyal and sincere relations which our two 
peoples have maintained. 


Armed Forces Day Address by Maj. Gen. 
R. P. Hollis, USA, Commandant, In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces, 
Washington, D. C., at the Annual Armed 
Forces Day Program, Altoona, Pa., 
May 18, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 

a pleasure to accompany Maj. Gen. R. P. 
Hollis, USA, commandant of the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, to my 
congressional district on May 18, 1957, 
where he delivered the following inter- 
esting and informative address as prin- 
cipal speaker at the Armed Forces Day 
program in my home city of Altoona, 
Pa.: 
Congressman VaN Zaxor, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am honored 
to have been invited to speak before this 
group today and to participate in the activi- 
ties of this afternoon when the Armed Forces 
Day parade occurs. This gives me an oppor- 
tunity for my first visit to your city, which 
has contributed so greatly to the economic 
strength of the United States. I have read 
that Altoona has developed with the railroad 
system of the United States and the growth 
of that railway system has been a major 
factor in the unparalleled development of 
our country during the last century. This 
growth, and the prosperity of our economy, 
have forced upon our country a predominant 
role in world leadership. Everyone here can 
remember the days when there were many 
articulate proponents of the thesis that the 
troubles of Europe or other parts of the 
world were no concern of ours—that we 
should remain within our own shores and 
give small thought to the affairs of the rest 
of the world. Technological developments 
and the shrinking of the world because of 
new means of communication and transpor- 
tation have long since reduced this theory to 
an absurdity. Whether we like it or not— 
whether or not we. were prepared by expe- 
rience or tradition to assume a position of 
world leadership—we find our welfare and 
our future inescapably bound up with the 
future and the development of other coun- 
tries and other peoples throughout the 
world, 

I have been asked to speak to you today on 
the theme of Armed Force Day which is 
“Power for Peace.” The most important 
single factor in this theme is the leadership 
and the prestige of the United States in the 
free world today. This leadership and pres- 
tige are anathema to the forces of interna- 
tional communism who are dedicated to the 
destruction of our way of life and the su- 
premacy of their system. In the original 
writings of Karl Marx there appears time 
and again the proposition that communism 
cannot exist and flourish in competition 
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with an economic and political system which 
Marx chooses to denominate “capitalism.” 
A study of the writings and speeches of the 
leaders of the Soviet Republics from the day 
of their founding reiterate this proposition 
with monotonous regularity. Whether they 
choose at the moment to bluster and 
threaten or to smile and be ingratiating, 
there has been no slightest deviation in the 
objectives of the leaders of international 
communism from this goal of eradicating 
from the face of the earth those govern- 
ments which are run on truly democratic 
principles, where men are free to speak their 
minds. 

There is probably no one here who has 
not at one time or another been weary 
and discouraged because of the tensions 
which pervade the world today. There is al- 
ways the temptation to succumb to the feel- 
ing that the struggle is futile and endless. 
Where the end may be, nobody can tell fully, 
but let me assure you that the struggle, 
however arduous, is anything but futile. If 
we were to permit our position of world 
leadership to deteriorate, the ultimate result 
would be some form of government analo- 
gous to that against which the courageous 
peoples of Hungary revolted last autumn. 

It may be that the revolution in Hungary 
and the unrest in others of the Communist 
satellites, have foreshadowed the ultimate 
collapse of a system of ruthless and totali- 
tarian government. It is a lesson of history 
that no brutal and arbitrary dictatorship 
continues to succeed over long periods of 
time. However, much as we may wish such 
an outcome, we must, if we are to survive, 
maintain forces which can secure the free- 
dom of ourselves and our allies until such 
timre as there is irrefutable evidence that 
the fact that—for whatever reason—the 
Communist objective of world domination 
is clearly and finally abandoned. The Pres- 
ident of the United States in his talk to 
the people of the country on last Tuesday 
evening made explicitly clear the fact that 
we have a personal as well as a magnanimous 
interest in the free peoples of the world in 
their capacity as our allies in the preserva- 
tion of our freedom. The need for national 
readiness to frustrate an always possible 
enemy attack, and to retaliate with over- 
whelming and decisive force requires the 
maintenance of military forces that are 
larger than the people of the United States 
have accustomed themselves to in times of 

Further, the fantastic developments 
of modern-day technology have made im- 
perative the arming of these forces with 
‘weapons which are complex and expensive to 
a degree which would have staggered the 
imagination only two decades ago. The rate 
of obsolescence of modern-day weapons con- 
trasts dramatically with the situation a 
century ago, when a naval vessels might have 
a life of 50 or 60 years and when there were 
only minor changes between the small arms 
of our Revolution and those of our Civil 
War. We cannot, however, be deterred by 
the cost implicit in this obsolesence since it 
would be suicidal to depend on weapons 
which were not the equal of those possessed 
by our enemy. The aphorism “There is no 
second prize in war“ is far more true in 
these days of destructive weapons than it 
has ever been in the past. The results of 
these facts, as they apply to each of you in 
the audience are that you find yourselves 
under individual heavy tax burdens, and 
that most of the families of Altoona, I am 
sure, have contributed sons to the Armed 
Forces within the past 15 years. All of 
these things constitute a heavy burden, but 
let there be no mistake—the alternative to 
this arduous preparation and these personal 
and financial burdens is the surrender of 
our freedom, 

The Armed Forces appeared but seldom in 
the columns of our press and the programs of 
our other communication media prior to 
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World War II. To the majority of our citil- 
zens at that time they were some remote and 
esoteric creatures in which the people as a 
whole had only an academic interest. Today, 
almost every edition of our daily papers and 
our television programs contain some refer- 
ences to them. Not infrequently, these ref- 
erences are critical. I should like for you 
to ponder my assertion that any activity of 
our Government which absorbs slightly over 
half of the national budget and which re- 
quires the participation of over two and 
three-fourths million of our citizens would 
be frequently in the public eye and would, 
as a matter of course, be subject to periodic 
criticism by the people of the United States 
on whom it placed such a very real burden 
as the maintenance of our national defense 
today. 

If I may be forgiven a personal reference, 
for the first 15 years of my service I grew up 
in an Army with an officer strength of ap- 
proximately 10,000 individuals. In the sum- 
mer of 1943, I had occasion to see a manage- 
ment chart of the Army which illustrated 
graphically the officer strength of the Army 
since the outbreak of hostilities. I was really 
shaken to find that the Army at that time 
had 654,000 officers. For every 1 of the old 
regulars there were approximately 64 tem- 
porary officers who had been brought to duty 
within the 3 years preceding the date of this 
report. I should like for you to consider the 
hazards under which any commercial cor- 
poration would work which was required to 
expand by 6,400 percent in a period of 3 years. 
Some of the influences which much today be 
considered by the senior individuals, civilian 
or military, responsible for the posture of our 
national defense are almost as difficult to 
cope with as the fantastic World War II ex- 
pansion of our Military Establishment to 
which I have just referred. I have the deep- 
rooted and abiding conviction that the in- 
tegrity and sense of dedication of the leader- 
ship of our Armed Forces at the highest level 
leave little, if anything, to be desired. The 
motto of the Military Academy at West Point 
which reads “duty, honor, country” has not 
been without its effect in shaping the philos- 
ophy of the leaders of our Army, and there is 
no question in my mind that other national 
figures who make our military policies are 
imbued with the same motives and dedica- 
tion. 

The advent of fantastic new weapons have 
created a revolutionary period for the Armed 
Forces of our country. Many of our modern 
weapons of today have never stood the test 
of battle, and have been subjected only to 
laboratory tests. These laboratory tests have 
been sq thorough, so scientific and so effec- 
tive that I have no misgivings about their 
adequacy or the effectiveness of these 
weapons. but another factor enters here. It 
is not at all inconceivable that our Armed 
Forces may be required to operate in some 
peripheral wars about the globe, and that as 
a matter of policy, our Government may not 
see fit to resort to certain of the most de- 
structive weapons at our command. Ac- 
cordingly, all of our forces—land, sea, and 
air—must have a tremendous versatility and 
must be prepared for operations of various 
types and on varying scales. 

One of the problems of all of our armed 
services is a sympathetic understanding and 
appreciation of the roles and missions—the 
capabilities and limitations—of their sister 
services. I am particularly gratified and 
honored to be assigned as the Commandant 
of the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. The resident course at this institu- 
tion is attended annually for a period of 
10 months by 145 students. This student 
body embraces approximately equal numbers 
of senior officers of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps in the grade of 
colonel or captain—and 25 senior and re- 
sponsible civil servants from the executive 
agencies of the Federal Government whose 
duties are such that our curriculum is rele- 
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vant to their work. Our course of study 
revolves about the problem which might be 
stated in a sentence as The emergency man- 
agement of the national economy.” The 
Industrial College, and its sister institutions, 
the National War College and the Armed 
Forces Staff College, enable officers of each of 
the services to work intimately together on 
common problems in preparation for senior 
command and staff assignments which will 
follow their graduation. It is my personal 
conviction that no device within the Gov- 
ernment is more effective in improving inter- 
service relationships than are the friendships 
made at these three institutions. 

My foregoing remarks sum up to the fol- 
lowing. 

The maintenance of our defense forces to- 
day constitute a heavy burden for every citi- 
zen of the United States. 

There is no clear indication of the period 
during which we may have to carry this 
burden, but the price of the alternative in 
terms of renunciation of personal liberties is 
so great as to be unthinkable to every Amer- 
ican. 

Meanwhile, it is my conviction, and I 
think you may feel very safe in the same 
judgment, that the United States and the 
Free World are today defended by competent 
and dedicated forces which the world's ex- 
perts, including our potential enemies, rec- 
ognize should be adequate to defeat aggres- 
sion, A 
In closing I should like to quote a remark 
of the President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower: “Americans, indeed, all free 
men, remember that in the final choice a 
soldier's pack is not so heavy a burden as 2 
prisoner's chains.“ 


Western Hemisphere Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Threefold Way to Western 
Hemisphere Unity,” which appeared in 
the magazine called U. S. A., an American 
magazine of fact and opinion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREEFOLD War TO WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
UNITY, INVESTMENT, INTERDEPENDENCE, PAR- 
TICIPATION 

(By Edmund S. Whitman, director of pub- 
lic relations, United Fruit Co., excerpted 
from an address made to the Export Man- 
agers Club, New York City, April 1957) 

In 1921, when I joined United Fruit Co. as 
a timekeeper on one of the company’s banan® 
plantations in Central America, our opera- 
tions, to my young eyes at least, seemed 
beautifully uncomplicated. 

Certainly my own particular job was sim- 
ple. All I had to do was ride herd on 2,500 
acres of magnificent banana lands, keep ê 
check on 200 head of livestock, supervise the 
farm work, and prepare the payroll once 4 
month. 

The rains came, and the sunshine. The 
bananas grew, and the pickup engine chugged 
up and down the line picking up cars bulg- 
ing with the freshly harvested fruit. Twice 
a week the freight train dropped a 50-pound 
chunk of ice along the right-of-way in front 
of the house for my ice box. I kept my ow? 
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ow and chickens. Affairs at the labor camp 
—— As I say, life was uncom. 
Not so today, During the swiftly passing 
à we of the West have come up against 
mighty and malignant force. It is my 
farnest conviction that today American bus- 
iness conducted in foreign countries can no 
longer be regarded as being confined to the 
pron tional commercial lines of exploration, 
uction, transportation and sale. Today, 
be emen must be constantly aware of 
in assault on everything American by the 
ternational Communist conspiracy. 
bupday our very survival is involved in 
ding a strong America that can with- 
tend the Communist menace and grow in 
face of it. That means a strong Western 
Hemisphere, which is considered by goepoli- 
— nowadays as a single geographical 
Clearly, Government must play a part in 
Vital dup. But private enterprise has a 
Tole, too—in fact, the decisive one. 
American businessmen face up to the 
ing p role expected of them in bulld- 
Derat Strong Western Hemisphere, it is im- 
tive that they examine and understand 
e meaning and import of the inter- 
Communist conspiracy. A couple 
O, when I first started publicly to 
unism, I must confess to a cer- 
t of personal anxiety. On the 
d. I knew enough about the inter- 
Communist conspiracy to realize 
p against a ruthless foe; and on 
knew that I was striking out 
citizen with no official skirts to 
Besides, I was a product of 
blic relations business world in which 
"Schooled in caution and clearly 
the techniques of not stirring up 
and dedicating ourselves to enlarg- 
orizon of corporate friendships. It 
then, nor is it now, the popular 
a member of a large corporation 
& strong stand on matters in the 
Social domain or in the fleld of broad 
I an esponsibility. 
as oon got over my timidity. And insofar 
learned munten is concerned, I quickly 
forts that I did not have to confine my 
to attacking an ideology based on 
aimed at the liquidation by 
Uac and violence of all that I believe in, I 
have to deal with this evil solely in 
against something. 
Contrary, all I had to do was first 
emy so that my audience 
a shadow of a doubt that 
and a frightful foe—and 
present case histories of what 
te enterprise system has been do- 
an international front to offer the 
Something infinitely better than com- 
In short: To fight communism you 
the enemy on his own terms at 
+ you challenge him to meet you 
your terms. 
PROFREEDOM 


Of now—1957—understanding of the 
and duplicity of the enemy is such 
fo Owledge that it is no longer nec- 
basia ne chapter and verse to establish 
fact that in the world today there 
two great forces—ours and theirs. 
as the reformed alcoholic must ever- 
y keep in mind the fact that there 
Compromise with liquor and that 
drink lies between him and the 
everlarts think, we of the free world must 
enem ingly at the business of opposing 
Stra y without compromise, of e 
ligne and blandishments in their 
dur own, , and of challenging him to meet 
The other de Program. 
Private o night I was privileged to attend 
Rungarian oner attended by a group of 
heroje up Who were deeply involved in the 
paing of their people in Budapest. 
em was a Monsignor who was at 
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one time Hungary’s leading political officer. 
His work over here is dedicated to the battle 
against communism and I asked him how 
he dramatizes it. His reply was that there 
are three words that explain the Commu- 
nists’ attack on us—remember them and you 
will forever be alert to their designs. Those 
three words are: Infiltration—polarization— 
liquidation. * 

The moment I heard those words, I thought 
with enormous pride of the blow to com- 
munism that was delivered right here in the 
Western Hemisphere by the brave people 
of Guatemala. There was a country which 
had already received the impact of infiltra- 
tion and polarization and was on the thres- 
hold of liquidation, when her nationals 
rallied to the banner of their then courageous 
leader and now distinguished president, 
Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, and threw off the 
Communist yoke. 

Recently, Congressman ALBERT P. MORANO 
of Greenwich, Conn., told the Guatemalan 
Congress: “Guatemala is becoming the show- 
case of Latin America through your courage, 
your determination, your wise planning, your 
concern for raising the standard of living of 
your people and your resolve to build the 
sinews of freedom. To be anti-Communist 
is not enough. You know that better than 
we. One must be profreedom.“ 


FIVE STEPS TO TRAGEDY 


The subject of infiltration has been widely 
discussed and is generally well understood. 

On the subject of polarization—or the 
technique of “confuse and divide”—let me 
outline to you the five steps that are drilled 
into the minds and hearts of Moscow’s well- 
disciplined agents prior to their moving into 
Latin America: 

1. To evoke fear, mistrust and hatred for 
the United States by propaganda means; 

2. To destroy inter-American economic re- 
lations and thereby dislocate many Latin 
American economies and soften them up for 
easy Communist capture; 

3. To cut off major sources of strategic 
materials; A 

4. To wreck inter-American defense plans; 

5. To prepare for wartime sabotage, with 
an eye particularly on the Panama Canal. 

After infiltration and polarization, finally 
comes liquidation—the ultimate tragedy 
which we have seen enacted so many times 
in recent years in other parts of the world— 
Czechoslovakia, Hnngary. Rumania and 
others—and even attempted in our own 
Western Hemisphere. This is the point at 
which the curtain drops, be it of iron, bam- 
boo, or whatever. 

THREE WAYS TO UNITY 


So much for the divisive, negative frame- 
work of the Communist conspiracy as it 
confronts us here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and world today in malignant eco- 
nomic terms. The Communist conspiracy is 
powerful and dangerous, to be sure, But 
we are not doomed thereby to exerting 
merely defensive measures. Rather, we of 
the free world can mount and are mount- 
ing a powerful counteroffensive spearheaded 
by private enterprise. 

This positive approach also can be sum- 
med up in three words: investment—inter- 
dependence participation. And these three 
words point the threefold way to Western 
Hemisphere unity. 

By inyestment I mean just what the term 
implies—the outlay of capital funds with 
a view to profit. 

By interdependence I mean the close and 
harmonious relationship of potential mar- 
kets and cooperation that stand for the bet- 
terment of al concerned. 

By participation I mean the sharing of 
our profits with the countries in which we 
do business. 

INVESTMENT 


Lewis Haney, writing in the New York 
Journal-American, observes that the eco- 
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nomic weakening of communism throughout 
the world is phenomenal, He ascribes this 
in part to the opening up of opportunities 
for foreign investment. “One of the great- 
est gains,” he writes, “will be in material 
things, and will come through investments 
to develop the great resources of South and 
Central America.” 

Eugene R. Black, President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, spoke recently at the annual 
Congress of American Industry in New York 
and stated: “Nothing we value is going to 
5 safe 8 if the United States 

realize great stak oreign in- 
vestment.“ l m 

In New York recently, following a direc- 
tors’ meeting of the Creole Petroleum Co, 
in Caracas, Venezuela, Mr. H. W. Haight, 
president, discussed future expansion of his 
company as being necessary to insure our 
participation in meeting long-term growth 
in world-energy demand. 

At a private dinner given recently by the 
Pan American Society of the United States 
in honor of the Honduran Ambassador to 
Washington, Dr. Ramon Villeda-Morales, the 
Ambassador stated: “Without capital it is 
impossible to make the machinery of prog- 
ress go, since technology alone cannot set 
it in motion. This fact lies at the root of 
the problem today confronting the Latin 
American countries which, having available 
an abundance of exploitable resources— 
mineral, agricultural, timber, fashion, 
travel—are beset by the difficulty of ex- 
ploiting them for lack of capital. And in 
this same fact also lies the origin of the 
growing interest, of those who have capital 
available, in the possibilities of investment 
in Latin America, which offers the best 
conditions and the greatest advantages.” 

The Ambassador went on to say that in- 
vestment should be something more than 
a movement of money and tools of produc- 
tion; it should be overall cooperation, equit- 
able distribution of gain. That should be 
the constructive spirit in investment dynam- 
ics; because only in this way can invest- 
ment be adapted to the norms of the Pan 
American ideal, summed up in the policy of 
the good friend, the good neighbor, and the 
good partner.” 

Honduras may well serve as an example 
of the friendly and cooperative point of view 
that exists today in most of the neighbor- 
ing Republics to the south. According to 
the Ambassador “foreigners residing in Hon- 
duras may freely engage in commerce or 
industry; they enjoy the same rights and 
have the same obligations as the nationals 
of the country. Honduras has traditionally 
been hospitable and has welcomed foreign 
capital investments for the development of 
its natural resources. To offer a more at- 
tractive investment climate, it signed in 
1955 a treaty with the United States of 
America, assuring investors that they would 
run no risk of expropriation or inconverti- 
bility.” 

In 1955, United States companies operat- 
ing in Latin America produced about $5 bil- 
lion of goods and services. This figure was 
compiled by the Department of Commerce 
from statistics involving some 300 United 
States companies and representing roughly 
85 percent of United States business assets 
south of the border. Investment activity by 
United States companies in 1956 was much 
higher than in 1955, and is continuing at 
a high rate. 

A few months ago, at the World Trade 
Dinner of the Foreign Trade Convention, 
W. S. Richardson, president of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., stated about the worldwide po- 
tential for trade and investment that “look- 
ing through the eyes of an importer or an 
exporter, I see 2½ billion potential customers 
in the world for all of us; and our problem 
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is to obtain as actual customers as big a 
share of that enormous potential as we can.“ 


INTERDEPENDENCE 


A positive program of interdependence [of 
countries in the Western Hemisphere] tends 
to unify people, to improve them, give 
greater dignity to the individual—and it 
works. Moreover [in such a free enterprise 
program], every single individual in Latin 
America who produces for profit becomes a 
capitalist and can, in his own self-interest, 
be counted on to take an active role in fight- 
ing the insidious intrusion of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy within the 
borders of his own country. 

It is obvious, I think, that the active prac- 
tice of interdependence within a system of 
free enterprise results in an ever-enlarging 
middle class in Latin America. This growth 
means the defeat of international commun- 
ism which aims at wiping out middle classes 
in order to establish a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Lenin, Stalin, and the present 
leaders of the Kremlin have explained that 
such a regime means the dictatorship of one 
class only; not democracy for all.” 

PARTICIPATION 


According to Webster's Dictionary, the 
word “participation” is defined as “the act 
or state of sharing in common with others; 
profit sharing.” 

More and more in modern times of scien- 
tific and technological progress, the business 
community in all free nations is being 
called on to play a major role in the making 
and carrying out of foreign policy. It seems 
to me that this Is a great challenge for 
American industrial statesmanship. For 
surely we have the managerial capacity, 
capital, and imagination to frustrate the 
Kremlin's insidious program of economic 
penetration. All we need to do is to apply 
our knowledge and our energies to the task 
at hand. 

J. Anthony Panuch states in the Harvard 
Business Review of March-April 1957, that 
“American industry cannot embark on a 
messianic venture of its own. What is 
needed is a working partnership between 
Government and industry; the correlation 
of a realistic policy of foreign economic aid 
based on enlightened self-interest with a 
massive expansion by industry of its over- 
seas trade and its direct investment.” 

I have the honor of serving on the execu- 
tive board of the Business Council for 
International Understanding. Its member- 
ship embraces 79 international companies 
with overseas investments. We are energeti- 
cally trying to encourage North American 
concerns and individuals to do things abroad 
that will show our friendliness and our de- 
sire to understand different points of view. 

I have just returned from a visit to Mexico 
on a subcommittee job in which we are 
working hand-in-hand with Mexican in- 
dustrialists to develop a program of pro- 
jects in Mexico. We are working with 4H 
Clubs there, as well as with the Boy Scouts. 
We are helping the Mexicans to develop a 
young safe driving program and a youth 
traffic control. As a result of our visit, we 
feel that no doubt remains in the minds of 
our Mexican friends about the sincerity and 
spontaneity of our desire to work with them 
in developing a stronger Western Hemisphere 
unity. 

In my public relations work, I have discov- 
ered that it is not enough just to do good 
deeds. Cardinal Spellman set forth the whole 
aim when he stated recently: There is an 
ancient scriptural saying to the effect that 
truth shall prevail; but the scriptures do 
not say that it will prevail of itself. It needs 
to be clearly articulated, forcefully expressed, 
effectively brought home to its hearers, and 
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made widely available through every means 
of communication within the power of those 
whose duty it is to disseminate it.” 

I believe that we of the Americas should 
join together in becoming co-laborers in the 
fullest development of our economic, cul- 
tural, and spiritual resources, allies in de- 
fense of western hemisphere unity, and in- 
dissolubly dedicated to the protection of 
those things which God Almighty intended 
us to enjoy as free men in a free world. 

(Evrror’s Norx.— U. S. A. believes that the 
foregoing courageous speech by Edmund S. 
Whitman sets a new and good example to 
public relations personnel and officials of 
American business enterprises who are 
somewhat inclined to stay away from politics 
in public relationships, and are somewhat 
timid about taking a firm stand based on 
high principles when their opinions are 
sought on controversial matters. As Mr. 
Whitman so forthrightly declares, “there 
are only two great forces in the world today— 
ours and theirs.” Whatever has been the 
past professional and executive training of 
public relations experts and industrialists, 
they now shoulder heavy political and spir- 
itual responsibilities. It is unthinkable that 
they should weaken our system by giving it 
less than full support while Socialists 
strengthen their system by giving it the ben- 
efit of fullest endeavor. Now that Mr. Whit- 
man and a few other standing executives of 
big companies have shown a willingness pub- 
licly to stir up trouble for Communists, per- 
haps American-business men in general will 
do likewise. Thucydides said of Athens, “her 
glories were purchased by valiant men, and 
by men that learned their duty.“ 


The President and the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Thursday, May 
23, 1957, issue of the Kings Mountain 
Herald, one of North Carolina’s out- 
standing newspapers. The editorial is an 
excellent analysis of the position of the 
President in respect to his proposed 
budget. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Poor MR. EISENHOWER 

Wasn't it Herbert Hoover who was sup- 
posed to be the last lame-duck President? 

Mr, Hoover remained in office, if our edi- 
torial memory is correct, from November 
until March. He was already defeated, but 
still was running the office. There was com- 
plaint that a lame-duck President was of 
little value to the Nation or to himself. 


Thus Inauguration Day was advanced to 


January, and most folk thought it was a 
wise decision. 

Then came Roosevelt and his four success- 
ful elections, and Harry Truman followed by 
astounding the majority of his supporters in 
winning an election in his own right. 

By this time, many people, all the Repub- 
licans and some of the Democrats, were be- 
ginning to be afraid that the wild Demo- 
crats could never be ousted. There resulted 
the constitutional amendment limiting a 
President to serving two consecutive terms. 
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This rule hasn't worked out too well, and 
particularly is it displeasing to its once- 
ardent supporters. 

Mr. Eisenhower is a lame-duck President, 
not for a few months, but for 4 years, Know- 
ing he can't seek reelection, many of his 
former stanch supporters have left him, both 
in friendship and policywise. 

Nothing could have more graphically 
proved the point than the public reaction to 
Mr. Eisenhower's address of last week in 
which he sought to defend his big budget 
request. In the parlance of the theater, Mr. 
Eisenhower laid an egg. The economy“ 
minded Congressmen are still of the same 
frame of mind, and Mr. Eisenhower thus far 
has been unable to bring pressure on thé 
lawmakers by taking his appeal to the 
masses, 

Of course, there are some basic weaknesses 
in the Eisenhower budget appeal. Most tax- 
payers are tired of paying heavy taxes which 
go overseas as gifts to foreign nations. 
addition, the average citizen is well aware 
of the gross waste in the Armed Forces. 
They know how wasteful because they learn 
from their sons, in arms via the draft, or 
just recently discharged after serving their 
required hitches. 

Long term, the Presidential tenure limit 
may prove out and certainly there is little 
chance of changing it at the moment. 
Democrats, at whom the tenure limit was 
aimed, are only too happy to let the Repu 
licans stew in their own juice. 

One benefit, apparently, is that Congress 
has resumed somewhat {ts role of pre-Roose- 
velt days. The Congress seems to be 
ing some responsibility again, after serving 
for nearly a quarter of a century as flunkies 
for strong Presidents. 


The Federal Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following item by Jack Steele. 
Scripps-Howard staff writer: 

WASHINGTON, May 22.—Despite the econ’ 
omy drive in „rising Gover 58 
expenditures probably will push the 19 1 
budget to $73 billion instead of the 671 
billion estimated by President Eisenhower 
January. in 

This forecast of a $1.2 billion increase ©" 
1958 budget expenditures was made yester 
day by the Joint Committee on Interna! 
Revenue Taxation. oh 

It emphasizes the great difficulty wh! 
confronts congressional budget cutters 
year. 

And it illustrates dramaticaly why tP? 
economy drive—if it is to make a real deh 
in the big Federal budget—must contin 
for 2 or more years. 

The real danger—as the committee's vit 
port makes clear—is that the economy ari 
will peter out before Congress can recapture 
actual control over Federal spending. uy 

If that happens, the budget cuts current? 
being voted won't justify the tax cuts con 
gressional leaders already are dreaming about 
for next year. and 

The figures in the committee's report 
those carried daily in newspaper headline“ 
about budget cuts made by Congress seem 
at least on the surface, to be contradictory 

Congress already has in the works slash? 
of more than $4 billion from 1958 appt” 


1957 


Priations. It may slice off another $1 billion 
— it finishes up with the 1958 fund 


How then, as the committee forecasts, 

fan the 1958 budget rise $1.2 billion above 
President’s estimates? 

The committee's staff report cites two 

ns: 

1, Rising prices will push up Government 

next year, just as happened in the 
current fiscal year. 
means Congress will have to vote 
zupplemental funds next spring to compen- 
ute for inflation. 

The big effect of rising prices will be on 
Military procurement. 

Last year Congress voted more funds for 
defense than the President requested. As a 

t, it has been possible this year to 
b some of these price increases. 

Projected cuts in the 1958 military budget 
wil make this more difficult next year. 

2. Many of the cuts Congress is now vot- 
ing will not reduce actual Government 

ing in fiscal 1958. The budget savings 
Will not become effective until 1959 or later. 

The committee cited the experience with 
the 1957 budget to illustrate how this works. 
l January 1956, when he presented his 
957 budget to Congress, President Eisen- 
lone estimated expenditures at $65.9 bil- 

But the committee estimates that 1957 

ditures, by the time the fiscal year ends 
June 30, will hit $69.5 billion. 
darts $3.6 billion increase will be recorded 
vo. Pite the fact that Congress last year 
ted cuts in 1957 appropriations totaling 
Over $250 million. 
ane real reason for this—and for the fact 
is t it probably will happen again in 1958— 
amen the Federal budget is not a one-year 

Much of the money the Government will 
‘Pend in fiscal 1958 was authorized by Con- 
tints as long às 2 or 3 years ago. As a prac- 

matter it can't be cut this year. 

And, while Congress was paring down the 
Kurrent budgets in 1955 and 1956, it often 
Need increases in contracting authority for 
ny ure years. These increases will help push 

P Spending in fiscal 1958. 

By the same taken, some of the cuts now 
ty voted are in contracting authority for 
in ure years, They won't reduce spending 

1958, 
traitors are bookkeeping cuts which involve 
€rs of funds rather than real savings. 


Legislative Branch Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


wen: SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Drone voted on the legislative branch 
Was Priations bill. One amendment 
Arme ered to recommit the bill and 
dermi from it, $7,500,000, which would 
Ry wt the work on the third House Office 
to y to go ahead. I felt obligated 
devant’ for the recommittal. Although 
ral of my colleagues felt the same 
fon,’ there weren't enough of us, un- 
M tely, to approve the amendment, 
the faction was based not so much on 
peng eat I might be opposed to this 
disreg ture, as it was to the apparent 
legislatia which has been shown for the 
Doseq ra ae which we are sup- 
use . 
Penditures, determining these ex 
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As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, I expected further hearings to be 
held on a project of this magnitude. I 
know that many of my colleagues on the 
committee, many of whom are experts in 
the field of construction, wanted to tes- 
tify on this program. Some of them fa- 
vored the project; others did not. Be 
that as it may, I am still of the opinion 
that these programs will be better car- 
ried out when they have the benefit of 
the deliberate pro and con discussion of 
a committee hearing. 

If such hearings had been held, the 
recommendations would have undoubt- 
edly have a truer relation to the actual 
needs. The recognition of the needs, 
and the best ways of meeting them 
would have had thorough review and I 
feel confident that it is possible we 
could have saved the taxpayers some 
money. 

It is not clear to me, Mr. Speaker, 
how we as Members of Congress can, in 
good faith, vote for Capitol Hill im- 
provements which benefit us more di- 
rectly than anyone, and then put. the 
pruning knife to the programs which 
deal with the welfare of all the people. 

We look mighty selfish carrying out 
this building program as long as there 
is such a need for post office buildings, 
dams, water and soil conservation proj- 
ects, and other internal improvement 
programs any place in the country. 

When Congress starts to build a mon- 
ument to itself, it is high time that we 
take another look, pull ourselves up 
short, and ask ourselves if it is in the 
public interest. I wish to go on record 
as being against any more building here 
until we have provided for new post 
office buildings where they are so sorely 
needed for adequate handling of this im- 
portant service and giving post office 
employees better working conditions. 


— 


The Van Zandt Bill, H. R. 7472, Amend - 
ing the Atomic Energy Act, Is Viewed as 
a Realistic Approach in Terminating 
the Running Battle That Has Occupied 
Several Vital Years in Our Atoms-for- 
Peace Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial entitled Atomic Part- 
ners,” appeared in the May 18, 1957, is- 
sue of the Boston Herald and describes 
in a brief and effective manner H. R. 
7472 which I introduced May 13, 1957, 
as a compromise measure in the hope of 
stressing the need for an immediate 
solution to problems affecting the Atoms 
for peace program: 

ATOMIC PARTNERS 

America’s “capital” sources of energy— 
coal, natural gas and oil—are being tapped 
at a fantastic rate. By the year 2000, it has 
been estimated, we shall be digging into our 
last reserves of coal. 
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On the other hand 1 pound of uranium, 
through fission, releases as much useful en- 
ergy as the burning of 1,300 tons of coal. 

It is against such elementary facts as these 
that we must view the importance of devel- 
oping atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
Whether it should be done primarily through 
governmental or private agencies is, in turn, 
the issue that confronts us; and it is a mat- 
ter of immediate decision. 

i ae James E. VAN ZANDT, the 
or mem of the Joint Con; ional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, hee Cokes a 
compromise in the running battle that has 
occupied several vital years in our atoms 
for peace program. Essentially it takes a 
middle ground between the Democrats who 
have been urging a crash Federal p: 
and the administration, which urges private 
industry to take the lead with some Govern- 
ment assistance. 

The Van Zandt design provides for Gov- 
ernment sponsorship of plants up to 50,000 
kilowatts capacity, private sponsorship of 
plants over that figure. There would be tax 
concessions to private enterprise because 
of the unprofitable nature of the business 
and the need to spur the effort; and the 
extension of AEC research assistance to firms 
constructing large-scale reactors under the 
program. 

The head of the House Appropriations 
Committee, Clarence Cannon, however, has 
declared that this assistance is unauthorized. 
The whole “partnership” approach to de- 
velopment, has thus been cast in doubt. 

Yet the partnership“ ap $ I 
as amplified by e eee 8 
would probably be the one realistic method of 
enlisting the cooperation of both Government 
and industry in this essential field. It is not 
the ideal solution. (‘Industrial develop- 
ment,“ says Dr. James G. Beckerley, a physi- 
cist who formerly directed the classification 
of material for the AEC, “will be greatly 
handicapped by Government control of the 
dissemination and handling of technical data 
of potential commercial value.“) 

But, more importantly, it is the practical 
solution. 

Commercial nuclear power in England 
started last October with a dual-purpose 
(energy and plutonium) plant at Calder 
Hall. The announced British goal by 1965 
is as much as 6 million kilowatts. The 
Soviet Union claims it will have at least 2 
million by 1960, 

By the end of 1959, we expect 10 experi- 
mental plants to be producing nuclear 
power. Only one of these, though, the Ship- 
pingport, Pa., pressurized water reactor, is a 
large-scale plant, and America's estimate of 
total nuclear generating capacity as of the 
end of 1959 is on the order of only 130,000 
kilowatts. — 

Such are the grim facts of the interna- 
tional kilowatt race. The partnership com- 
promise may only be a temporary and ex- 
pedient measure; but at any rate it is a 
device to get the laggard United States pro- 
gram into the running. And get into the 
running we must, or we shall wake up in 
some future generation, a second rate power 
as surely as though we lost a war. 


The People and the Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a growing concern, noted in 
recent surveys, on the part of the people 
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of this country about nuclear tests. 
Many people are worried over the effects 
of these tests, particularly in regard to 
fall-out. 

An interesting editorial on this subject 
appeared in the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News of May 21, 1957. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I enter this edi- 
torial: 

AMERICAN PEOPLE ANXIOUS ron AGREEMENT TO 
END H-Boms TESTS 


The latest poll by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion on stopping H-bomb tests 
points to a strong and growing sentiment 
among our people for international agree- 
ment to that end. 

But it is a broad question, we think, just 
what kind of agreement would be acceptable 
to the majority of our people. 

The results of this survey indicate what 
Dr. Gallup calls “a dramatic change in the 
public’s thinking on calling a halt to further 
hydrogen bomb tests.“ But what they would 
favor in specific action would, of course, 
depend on the terms of any proposed agree- 
ment. We do not think they would actu- 
ally favor such a halt unless the plan in- 
cluded acceptable safeguards and it was clear 
Russia would not be left in a position of 
greater advantage in Europe. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, returning to Washing- 
ton after a 3-week tour of Latin American 
nations, told newsmen Sunday he would 
have to study the latest Soviet arms pro- 

before expressing any views on spe- 
cific points. But he said the Russians have 
broken their word too many times for him 
not to be distrustful of them. Any dis- 
armament agreement, he said, must be self- 
enforcing or subject to genuine inspection. 
He declared we must be able to have a fool- 
proof check“ on any limitation in arma- 
ments the Russians might agree to under- 


Distrust of the Kremlin leaders is, of 
course, generally shared among our people. 
That feeling would—and should—make us 
wary respecting any agreement. And it 
would cause our people to desire to go very 
carefully into any agreement concerning the 
stopping of H-bomb tests. 

In the latest Gallup poll this question 
was put: “If all other nations, including 
Russia, agree to stop making any more tests 
with nuclear weapons and H-bombs, should 
the United States agree to stop, or not?” 

A large majority—63 percent—favored 

to stop. Only 27 percent said the 
tests should not be stopped. Ten percent 
had no opinion. 

These returns are in sharp contrast to 
those from a survey toward the close of last 
year’s Eisenhower-Stevenson campaign. Mr. 
Stevenson had been calling for United States 
action looking to an agreement to ban fur- 
ther H-bomb explosions. An Institute sur- 
vey found 56 percent of those questioned 
against calling off the tests, 24 percent in 
favor of such a ban, and 20 percent without 
an opinion. 

Unquestionably our people are extremely 
concerned about these tests. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer and other world leaders in recent 
months have spoken out against continuing 
these tests. Many believe there is a real 
danger from fallout from such explosions. 
Dr. Gallup suggests that such factors and 
also a lessened fear of early war may ac- 
count for the apparent change of sentiment. 


But whatever the change in public opinion 
has been, it would be surprising to us if a 
majority of the people would actually favor 
definite action to end the tests by interna- 
tional agreement without very strong assur- 
ances that such an agreement would be 
faithfully carried out by the Russians and 
that such a program would not work to 
their military advantage, 
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The Russians still hold the key to real dis- 
armament progress. If they will agree to 
action fair to all the nations and to an ade- 
quate inspection and control system, un- 
doubtedly progress can be made. Lately 
there have been signs that they may be 
ready for real moves in that direction. Our 
explorations and efforts toward an acceptable 
and constructive agreement should continue 
to be pressed when the U. N. disarmament 
subcommittee resumes its sessions in London 
next Monday. 


Myths About Medical Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or f 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished member of the medical profes- 
sion in my community sent me an inter- 
esting article that should be read by the 
Members of this House. When the 
Members are discussing or acting on pro- 
posals before this body, it is often diffi- 
cult to separate fact from fiction. Con- 
fusing and contradictory attitudes at- 
tributed to organizations and individuals 
are often presented. The purported 
positions that particular groups take on 
legislative proposals and their reason 
for such positions are not always pre- 
sented in their true light. I am indebted 
to John W. Turner, M. D., of Spring- 
field, Mass., for bringing my attention 
to an informative article that deals with 
the above problem. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include it with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

CH AO. Seven myths about medical edu- 
cation are exploded in a booklet released here 
by the AMA in connection with Medical Edu- 
cation Week this year. This period will cover 
April 21 to 27, and will be marked by a con- 
certed effort to inform the public of the 
dramatic progress made by medical schools 
in this country. Copies of the booklet may 
be obtained by writing the AMA, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 

The first myth is that medical school grad- 
uates are not keeping pace with population 
growth. Figures are cited showing a 120 per- 
cent increase in graduates over a 45-year 
period, during which population increased 
only 80 percent. 

Myth No. 2: Medical schools try to keep 
their enrollments as small as possible. This 
is refuted by data showing a 128 percent in- 
crease in enrollments in the same 45-year 
period. 

Myth No. 3: Medical schools refuse admis- 
sion to a vast number of applicants. Here 
the booklet reveals that over half of all ap- 
plicants to medical schools were accepted in 
1954-55. It further states that about 30 per- 
cent of each year's applicants are persons 
who repeatedly have tried to enroll, many of 
them lacking real qualifications beyond their 
desire to study medicine. 

Myth No. 4: Only A“ students are ad- 
mitted to medical schools. This is debunked 
by the 1954-55 figures showing only 17 per- 
cent of enrollees had “A” premed aver- 
ages * 69 percent had “B” averages, 
while 14 percent were “C” students. Char- 
acter, personality, leadership, and other non- 
scholastic qualities are cited as bearing 
heavily on whether a student is accepted, 
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Myth No. 5: Medical schools in the United 
States fall to grow with the times. Here the 
facts reveal that by 1960 the annual output 
of physicians will be upped to nearly 7.500 
graduates, and that the quality of their edu- 
cation is constantly scrutinized by both the 
AMA and the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges. 

Myth No. 6: The AMA attempts to restrict 
the number of physicians. This erroneous 
idea is refuted by the fact that the 
lacks any such authority, and can only ree” 
ommend sensible limits for a given school 
final determination lying only in the 
of school authorities themselves. ` 

Myth No. 7: Medical schools are hard 
pressed for operating funds and only the Fed- 
eral Government can meet their needs. 
While schools do need more income, the 
booklet states, the truth is that the medi 
profession opposes any continuing Federal 
ald. although it welcomes grants for speclal 
research in diseases, school cons 
school renovation, and similar onetime 
grants. For continuing funds, other so 
constantly are sought and found. This $$ 
the same principle applied elsewhere—tha> 
what the Government finances it may some 
day seek to control, thus undermining in- 
dividual creative initiative, the $ 
states. 

Organizations: listed as sponsoring the 
Committee on Medical Education Week, 1957 
are the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, the AMA, the American Medical Educa” 
tion Foundation, the National Fund for 
Medical Education, the Student 
Medical Association, and the Woman's Auz“ 
iliary to the American Medical Association. 


Golden Jubilee of Slovak League of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, todas, 
May 27, marks the date on which thé 
Slovak League of America was organized 
50 years ago. 

The following is a letter which I 4d. 
dressed to Mr. Philip A. Hrobak, p 
dent of the Slovak League of Americ# 
on the occasion of this anniversary: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure tb 
I extend my greetings to the Slovak Lengos 
of America on the happy occasion of 
golden jubilee. f h 

All Americans know that in the blood 
stream of our Nation flows the aspiration 
dreams, and loyalties of men and 0 
of all nationalities. The Slovaks me 
contributed their share to the growth “ak 
greatness of our country. The 810 wen 
League of America, especially, has done ? 
in promoting the welfare and security 
the United States of America. 

For the past half century, you have 
riched American life by your cultural 
civic achievements. You have shown 
dedication to the American way of 
urging and aiding Americans of 81 
descent to become loyal citizens of 
country. 

Although Americans first, you 
proud of your Slovak ancestry. 
the Slovak League of America, the 
people have become aware and have 1 
to appreciate the noble culture, tradi 
and achievements of the Slovak nation 


* 
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its gallant and hard struggle to gain 
reedom. 

Unfortunately, today, the land of your 
ticestors is suffering under the godless 
yranny of communism. Consequently, 

e is sadness as well as happiness at this 
Selden jubilee. But there is also determi- 
tion in this group; a determination to 
t communism and its conspiracy against 
tree humanity. 
to this golden jubilee day, I would like 
join with the members of this American 
Institution in denouncing the tyranny of 
of unism; in praying for the freedom 
enslaved Slovakia, and in hoping for con- 
ued success of the Slovak League of 
ca, 


To Europe Via Miami 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


r. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
ve under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Ould like to state that recently I had 
€ Opportunity of appearing before the 
Aeronautics Board, along with sev- 
kat other members of the Florida dele- 
ion, in behalf of an application of Pan 
cit erican World Airways to connect the 
—— of Miami, Fla., with Europe and the 
ld beyond. The application of Pan 
tr €rican World Airways is without con- 
a 


oversy and is the only one pending for 
Sebroval of this route from Miami to 
Juan to Madrid. 

ing and southern Florida are grow- 
Uni faster than any similar area in the 
Pi ted States. Commerce in Florida is 

e march, and new markets are 
lecessary for Florida's great variety of 
op nmodities. It is felt that the approval 
Breath’ application will benefit Florida 


outst Fort Myers News-Press, one of the 
tecen, nding newspapers in my district, 
the tly carried an editorial pinpointing 
Leaticeat advantages to Florida for certi- 
nation of this route. I would like to 
© it printed in the Recor» so that it 
t be widely read. 
e editorial follows: 
A To Europe Via Mramt 
Boing 100 many people from this area are 
mer © tO Europe for their vacation this sum- 
tionis The number of Europe-bound vaca- 
Year ts from this section has been increasing 
New y year. They all have to go first to 
time Ork by train or plane at a cost of some 
there and expense and then take off from 
Brent by boat or plane. Wouldn't it be a 
Ro to Convenience and saving if they could 
wa ‘Ope direct from Miami instead of 
We “4 of New York? 
Aerona that will become possible if the Civi] 
Pan Utics Board grants an application by 
Men American Airways on which final argu- 
Seeking to ters heard next month. PAA is 
ugurate a new direct route 
— am! across the Atlantic by way of 
Rome an. the Azores, Lisbon, Madrid and 
With n Where connections would be made 
and Other PAA routes to northern Europe 
Toung ound the world. There would be 4 
Puerto IP flights weekly between San Juan, 
direct Rico, and Lisbon and Rome, 2 
from Miami and 2 originating from 
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the Canal Zone providing connections from 
Miami and San Juan. 

Pan American already flies from Lisbon to 
Rome by way of Barcelona and Nice. In 
connection with the new service it proposes 
to fly from Lisbon to Madrid en route to 
Rome and the only opposition has come from 
Trans World Airlines which opposed Pan 
American's entry into Madrid. The Spanish 
capital is served at present only by TWA. 
But the Spanish Government and Puerto 
Rico are strongly supporting the PAA appli- 
cation. = 

There is no United States airline now oper- 
ating over the midocean route although sev- 
eral foreign airlines fly from Latin America 
to Puerto Rico and then across the Atlantic. 
These foreign airlines transport 55,200 pas- 
sengers a year across the mid-Atlantic, by- 
passing the United States. Pan American 
believes that at least 13,590 passengers would 
use its new route in its first year and that 
it would prove so profitable that it would 
operate as a nonsubsidy route and yield 
about $2 million a year profit to apply 
against the present subsidy paid for oper- 
ating unprofitable routes in the national in- 
terest. This would be a $2 million saving 
for American taxpayers, and this alone seems 
a strong argument for granting the applica- 
tion. 

Another advantage of this proposed route 
of particular interest to Florida is that it 
also would bring European tourists here. 
Pan American reports that foreign travelers, 
some two-thirds of them Europeans, spent 
approximately $600 million in the United 
States last year, nearly half as much as the 
great throng of Americans spent abroad. 
A direct air route between Miami and Europe 
would bring some of this heavy traffic this 
way. 

In the light of these considerations, plus 


the great advantage it would be to Florid- 


ians to have a direct route to Europe from 
Miami instead of having to go up to New 
York to go abroad, the granting of the PAA 
application for this service appears strongly 
indicated in the public interest. While the 


new PAA route might let TWA in for some 


competition at Madrid, it is to be hoped that 
the CAB will weigh the many other factors 
which call so strongly for the granting of 
the PAA application. 


America’s Walkingest President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the citation presented to former 
President Harry S. Truman on May 17, 
1957, in Kansas City as America’s walk- 
ingest President by 60,000 members of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
AFL-CIO, headed by Mr. John J. Mara. 

The citation was presented as a mark 
of the union's personal esteem for Presi- 
dent Truman, as well as in recognition 
of Mr. Truman's widely known penchant 
for frequent walking. It was accom- 
panied by a pair of spiked track shoes 
and a wardrobe of five pairs of shoes, 

Mr. William Scanlan of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, who is a resident 
of Boston, Mass., said the spikes were 
given to help Mr. Truman get around 
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with greater speed to tell more Ameri- 
cans about the Harry S. Truman Library 
in Independence, 

Because of the sentiments expressed 
in the citation, I am including it in toto: 

The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, AFL- 
CIO, presents to Harry S. Truman, America’s 
walkingest President, this tribute in na- 
tional recognition of his lifelong contribu- 
tion to the merits of walking as the most 
invigorating of exercises. He walked con- 
fidently through the years of war and peace 
in quest of a better world for all. He walked 
alone and with the leaders of the earth. He 
walked squarely into all issues to face them 
with honor. He walked for health, for re- 
laxation, and for spiritual sustenance. His 
step has always been forward. And, with the 
grace of God, may he walk many more years 
among us—the American people whom he 
loves, and who, in turn, love and honor him, 

Presented May 17, 1957. 

JOHN J. Mara, 
President. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 


The Overton Canal Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Wasninoton, D. C., May 8, 1957. 
Maj. Gen. Emerson C. ITSCHNER, 
Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, 
Department oj the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL ITSCHNER: I am writing 
relative to a considerable amount of con- 
fusion which continues to exist over the 
feasibility of the Overton Canal in Louisiana, 

When I first campaigned for a seat in Con- 
gress from the Eighth Congressional District of 
Louisiana, I advocated a deep waterway from 
that area to the gulf. The principal question 
remaining in my mind was to seek the best 
route and I have refrained from endorsing 
the Overton Canal because there were sey- 
eral questions in my mind as to its feasibility 
and from an economic standpoint, 

My position with respect to the Overton 
Canal has been one which has brought con- 
siderable criticism upon me. My answer to 
this criticism has been the same, that is, 
I wanted to be sure that the Overton Canal 
was the best answer to the deep waterway 
problem. 

In your recent speech before the Red 
River Valley Association in Shreveport, La., 
I gathered the impression that a resurvey 
and a reevaluation of the Overton Canal and 
recently been conducted and that on the 
basis of this resurvey and reevaluation the 
canal had been fully justified and estab- 
lished as the most feasible waterway. Fur- 
ther, it was my understanding, based on your 
speech, that the resurvey and reevaluation 
took into full consideration the possibility 
of using the Red River as an alternative 
waterway. The impression received from 
your speech was that the resurvey and re- 
evaluation definitely justified the Overton 
Canal and established that the Red River was 
not feasible to be used as a deep waterway. 

Subsequent to the Shreveport meeting, 
where I received the impression that the jus- 
tification for the Overton Canal was based 
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on a recent vesurvey, I have been criticized 
publicly and in correspondence for appar- 
ently softening my attitude in opposition to 
the Overton Canal. 

Under date of February 20, 1956, I wrote 
to General Hardin, posing séveral questions, 
to which he replied, in part, as follows: “The 
project as of this date is in the planning 
stage. Since no funds have been made avail- 
able for start of construction, the project 
has been inactive for a number of years 
owing to lack of funds. Planning funds 
were made available for fiscal year 1956, and 
at the present time the cost of the project 
and benefits to be derived therefrom are 
being studied with the view of arriving at a 
current cost-benefit ratio at present price 
levels. This study is nearing completion, 
and as soon as it has been reviewed and 
approved by the Chief of Engineers, I shall 
be pleased to make the results available to 

To date, I have not received this infor- 
mation. Now, have they made such a sur- 
vey? Is there such a thing as this resurvey 
and reevaluation? I do not wish to go back 
and use the old House Document 320 survey 
which was made some 10 or 12 years ago, 
as a basis of justification for the Overton 
Canal, I asked for a new evaluation of the 
river and the cost of the canal. I asked 
them to take a new look at the river which 
they sald they would do and give me a report 
in January. I have not as yet received this 
report nor a complete answer to my ques- 
tions, 

Now, General Itschner, in order for this 
matter to be clarified and to know just 
exactly where we stand, I would appreciate 
very much receiving the following specific 
information from you: 

1. An appropriation totaling $530,000 was 
voted for the purpose of resurveying and re- 
evaluating the Overton Canal, and also to 
examine the feasibility of the Red River 
serving as a deep-waterway route to the 
gulf. Has this money been used for the 
purpose of reexamining the deep-waterway 
problem with which we are concerned, espe- 
Soen the $150,000 which was voted for fiscal 

2. In your recent speech before the Red 
River Valley Association in Shreveport, I 
received the impression, and I think others 
did also, that the justification outlined by 
you was based on a recent resurvey and re- 
evaluation and not upon the original justifi- 
cation as set forth in House Document 320, 
80th Congress. I would like to know which 
justification was used in the facts which you 
outlined in your speech. 

3. If the resurvey and reevaluation for 
which this appropriation was recently voted 
has not been completed, please give me the 
best possible estimate you can as to when 
these further studies are expected to be com- 
pleted. 

Inasmuch as in your speech you said you 
had justified the Overton Canal, and realiz- 
ing that you had spent in the neighborhood 
of $530,000 for this purpose and to evaluate 
the river, I want to know if you were speak- 
ing from a second survey or were you speak- 
ing from the first survey. I said in my speech 
that if and when the Corps of Engineers made 
the second evaluation and it was proven to be 
justified, I would be for it, but to date I have 
not been informed as to whether or not this 
Justification is based on a second survey, 
or on the original survey and report. 

I shall appreciate very much your early re- 
sponse to this letter because I find myself in a 
rere embarrassing position and am anxious 

get the facts ard this all-im t 
matter. sh pees 

Thanking you for the attention I know you 
will give this request, and with kindest re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. S. Lona, 
Member of Congress. 
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Appropriations Item Veto, H. R. 830 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of my statement which 
I submitted today to the House Judiciary 
Committee in support of my bill, H. R. 
830, to provide that for the purpose of 
disapproval by the President each provi- 
sion of an appropriation bill shall be 
considered a separate bill: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 

MULTER, Democrat, NEW YORK, BEFORE THE 

HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, May 27, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for this opportunity to 
submit to this honorable committee my 
views on the subject of the principle of the 
item veto of appropriation bills generally 
and in support of my own bill, H. R. 830 
specifically. 

To me it is inconceivable that our Found- 
ing Fathers, at any time during the consti- 
tutional debate on the veto power, could 
have visualized the magnitude and com- 
plexity of today's appropriation problems. 
In the principle embodied in article 1, sec- 
tion 7, clause 2 and 3 of our Constitution, 
they vested exclusive veto power in the Chief 
Executive, but, at the same time, preserved 
to the legislative branch the final determina- 
tion of the fate of legislative measures. 

This is a basic point and may be deter- 
minative of the power of Congress to provide 
an item veto by statutory action. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution, 
no one has ever contended that the Presi- 
dent has power to veto items of appropria- 
tion. If this power is ever to be exercised, 
it must be granted either by a constitu- 
tional amendment or by statute or joint 
resolution of the Congress. 

No one challenges the sufficiency of the 
constitutional amendment to accomplish the 
purpose, In the interest of saving time, I 
shall confine my statement to the exposition 
and defense of my measure, H. R. 830, which 
is designed to permit by statute the exer- 
cise of this power. 

Under the Constitution, article I, section 
1, “All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States” 
and, under article I, section 8, clause 18, the 
Congress shall have power “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers.” 
“Whenever, therefore, a question arises con- 
cerning the constitutionality of a particular 
power, the first question is whether the 
power be expressed in the Constitution. If 
it be, the question is decided. If it be not 
expressed, the next inquiry must be whether 
it is properly an incident to an express power 
and necessary to its execution. It it be, then 
it may be exercised by Congress. If not, 
Congress cannot exercise it" (United States v. 
Harris (1883), 106 U. S. 629, 636.) =. 

The power of Congress to grant the Presi- 
dent the privilege of vetoing items of an 
appropriation bill is certainly nowhere ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, nor is it neces- 
sary for carrying into execution the clearly 
expressed limited veto power granted the 
President in the Constitution. 

However, the absolute control of the mon- 
eys of the United States, including the 
terms and conditions under which they are 
made, is in the Congress. (Hart's case 
(1880) 16 Ct. Cl. 484, affirmed 118 U. S. 62). 
The power to appropriate Federal funds has 
been exclusively entrusted to Congress. 
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(Constitution, art. I, sec. 9, cl. 7; State of 
Ohio v. U. S. (1946), 65 F. Supp. 776, 780.) 

In view of the incredible magnitude and 
complexity of the financial operations of our 
Government, the Houses of Congress, acting 
under their responsibility to the citizens in 
the operation of exercising their constitu- 
tional powers of spending the taxes wisely 
and well, are entirely within their constitu- 
tional powers to employ legislative methods 
that will best enable the Chief Executive to 
perform his function of recommending laws 
thought wise and vetoing laws considered 
bad. 
By presenting appropriation legislation in 
the form and manner prescribed in my bill, 
H. R. 830, we are not delegating our legis- 
lative authority to appropriate, since Con- 
gress must act finally upon the legislation- 
Instead, we are employing as an incident to 
the exercise of our express power to appro- 
priate, a device made necessary by the 
growth of this Nation. 

There is nothing in our Constitution and 
nothing in good reason or logic which should 
prevent the Congress from adopting a rule 
(even though not binding on a subsequent 
Congress) providing, as my bill does, that 
every part of an appropriation bill should 
be considered and treated, for veto purposes. 
as a separate bill. 

It is my firm belief that a provision could 
be written into every appropriation bill 80 
providing. 

There can be no doubt that the result 
sought could be obtained by insisting that 
teon : separate item be the subject of a single 

II. 

For the sake of expeditious action, we put 
many items in one bill. 

The Congress can, if it so desires, direct 
that, for veto purposes, each item be treated 
as a Separate bill. The Congress would still 


-retain the right to override each veto. 


I thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege 
of presenting my views. 


Scars of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial of the LA 
Grange Citizen, a newspaper publish 1 
in the Fourth District of Illinois, which 
have the honor to represent. This edi 
torial is entitled “Scars of Democracy” 
and deals in a most intelligent and sen- 
sible manner with the wounds that 
often left after a political campais® 
This editorial follows: 

Scars or DEMOCRACY 

The privilege of free elections, free choice 
expressed in the secret ballot, is cited re“ 
peatedly as the keystone of democracy. 

That the ballot is also democracy’s most 
deceptive trap, and a source of disrupting 
forces are facts not recognized as genera! 
as they ought to be. The wounds that a 
inflicted in the heat of the campaigns les 2 
scars and tender areas which are slow to h 7 
because they are wounds to pride and con 
ceit, and cherished hopes. 

The fact that many people do patch up 
these scars and wounds, and do work ‘ae 
gether again is one of the amazing and 223 
able features of democracy. The pro de- 
of people in a community who can take th- 
feat graciously, and can accept victory wi 
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Sut being obnoxious determines the relative 
harmony of community life. 

A saving grace in democracy is the fact 
that there are many persons who forgive 
and try to forget. They are persons who 
Tecognize that campaign eagerness prompts 
Some people to say and do things that create 
bitterness and rancor. They know that 
in every contested election there are per- 
Sons who, lacking sound reasons to support 

eir side, use innuendo and faked issues 
to bolster their arguments. 

Even where the issues are fought out 
Straightforward and the battle is open and 
honest opponents resent the thick skulled 
Yeluctance of the other side to admit it is 
Wrong. 

Where morals are not involved, and high 

ples are not violated citizens can serve 

their community, and alzo themselves, best 

not only admitting that the majority 

es, but also that once an election 

is held personal animosities and resentments 
d be minimized. 

In communities where the bitternesses of 
one election are piled onto the next, eventu- 
ally the pyramid of prejudices, and the de- 

for vengeance and retaliation become 
too great to surmount. Then democracy 
breaks down completely, and free elections 
become travesties and farcical. 


Interstate Action Needed To Curb “Gretna 
Greens” in Southern States 


s EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a family 
Et judge at Nashville, Tenn., the 
atten able Benson Trimble, has focused 
So tion upon a situation existing in 
Top mern States that points up the need 
tio uniform marriage laws over the Na- 

n. Two great daily newspapers pub- 
{thea in the capital city of Tennessee, 
Te Nashville Banner and the Nashville 
t bras sean, have impressively and 
that wy pointed up the circumstance 
“bli Judge Trimble described as a 

Eht a society and nothing short of 


tant ti Young jurist calls attention to the 
that in 18 days this family court 
diy had before it between 20 and 30 

orce cases involving youngsters 
matt? too young in notorious mar- 

Th, Mills in Mississippi and Georgia. 
The ese editorials are timely and good. 
riage r entitled its column “Mar- 
ang ils Demand Interstate Action” 
«a the Tennesseean editorial is headed 
nies d Marryin’ Sam Back to the Fun- 


loo ze Trimble has suggested that I 
action © the advisability of congressional 
law relative to uniformity of marriage 
consi I shall do. However, it is my 
fox 5 5 opinion that this is a matter 
Judge 10h by the States involved, and 
Bently ble has promptly and intelli- 
chief called it to the attention of the 
rein ocutives of Mississippi and 
We wor; It would seem that nothing 
Governed be required than to advise the 
ors of these States, and that ap- 
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propriate action would follow to stamp 
out this unholy blight. 

In the meantime, I wish to call to the 
attention of the Congress of the United 
States this circumstance presented by 
Judge Trimble. It may ultimately be 
necessary to debate the matter before the 
Congress, since these child marriages 
are interstate in character. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Nashville Banner] 
MARRIAGE MILLS DEMAND INTERSTATE ACTION 


Conscience assuredly backs the urgent ap- 
peal of Judge Benson Trimble for surround- 
ing States to act against notorious “marriage 
mills” whose patrons are chiefly children. 
He addressed that request to the Governors 
of Mississippi and Georgia because it is the 
“Gretna Greens” within those boundaries 
that are the worst offenders, 

Davidson County knows, as does all of 
middle Tennessee. Underage young people 
by the dozens—over the years—have been 
involved. 

The Banner repeatedly has called attention 
to this unsavory business, and authorities 
within the States themselves have con- 
demned the operation which makes a com- 
mercial enterprise out of the tying of the 
matrimonial knot. 

Judge Trimble, even in the short time his 
famlly-relations court has been functioning, 
has witnessed a tragic parade of heartbreak 
cases stemming from these quickie mar- 
riages; particularly those of children. He 
has recited a number of them in au- 
thorities of the States involved to do some- 
thing about it. 

It isn't, The Banner repeats, a new sub- 
ject. It is a situation that should have been 
corrected by law a long time ago. 

The States know it. The legislatures of 
Mississippi and Georgia have entertained 
proposals—and good recommendations to 
strengthen the statutes in question have 
been presented. Yet for one reason or an- 
other the abuses continue. 

Conscience is not something on which an 
area or a community has a monopoly. It is 
interstate. Mutual effort by the States, for 
a uniform code, stringently enforced, could 
end the racket and put these marriage mills 
out of business. * 

Judge Trimble has added the judicial voice 
to this appeal, backing it with facts to which 
no State can in conscience close its eyes. 

The deplorable situation described cannot 
be ended by less than interstate action—an 
exercise by each state of its requisite respon- 
sibility. Corrective steps merit the best ac- 
tion these governors and all law-enforcement 
authorities can give it. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean of May 24, 

: 1957] X 

SEND Marryin’ Sam BACK TO FUNNIES 

Only 18 days have passed since Dayidson 
County's new family court conducted its first 
formal session and already between 20 to 30 
divorce cases involying youngsters married 
too young in the matrimonial mills of Co- 
rinth, Miss., and Rossville, Ga., have crossed 
the docket of Judge Benson Trimble. 

This circumstance was properly categor- 
ized by the jurist when he termed it “a 
blight on society and nothing short of crim- 
inal." We would heap a similar indictment 
upon the people responsible for it. 

Too often, the well-known happenings at 
Rossville and Corinth have been brushed 
aside as merely “a wicked system“ about 
which little can be done. One is reminded 
that wicked systems are the creation of 
wicked people, and in this instance the 
creators are a group of greedy Marryin’ 
Sams more interested in a dollar than in the 
future happiness of young people. 
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The perpetrators of such a system as this 
would, and do, pervert the holiness of wed- 
lock—for a price. 

Before our family court was instituted, 
Davidson County was treading on the verge 
of becoming a divorce mill, And while not 
all divorces, obviously, can be traced to these 
two communities, there is something rotten 
in Denmark—or Mississippi and Georgia— 
When 20 to 30 can be so traced within 18 

ae . 

This community's plea joins that of Ju 
Trimble, therefore, when — calls upon on 
ernors J. P. Coleman of Mississippi and Mar- 
vin Griffin of Georgia to smash quickly a pair 
of marriage mills which are doing little else 
but mangle the lives of “children.” 

Since repeated similar pleas have netted 
no corrections, though, perhaps a better an- 
swer would lie in Judge Trimble's request of 
United States Representative J. CARLTON 
Loser that he introduce legislation in Con- 
gress setting up a uniform law. 

Marryin’ Sam may have a place in the 
funny papers. He has no place in serious 
society. 


Address by Hon. Basil L. Whitener to 
11th Congressional District Chapter of 
Postmasters, Rutherfordton, N. C., May 
25, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Congressman Basi. L. WHIT- 
ENER, delivered an address to the 11th 
Congressional District Chapter of the 
North Carolina Postmasters Association 
at a meeting in Rutherfordton, N. C., 
on Saturday, May 25, 1957. 

This address by our distinguished col- 
league points up some of the principal 
problems faced by the Congress and the 
Nation in the postal-service field. His 
address follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. BASIL L. WHITENER TO 1llTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT CHAPTER OF PostT- 
MASTERS, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C., May 25, 
1957 


It was with a great deal of pleasure that 
I accepted the very generous invitation to 
speak to the postmasters of the 11th Con- 
gressional District tonight. 

Your branch of the Government has been 
In the news in & very substantial way in 
recent days. As we tonight have a common 
interest in the postal service and its future 
of service to our people, it is fitting that 
we should think together on some of the 
problems which face you as postmasters and 
your elected representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, 

There is much debate today about your 
service. This debate seems to revolve around 
two propositions, First: What is proper pol- 
icy under which to view post office opera- 
tion? Is it primarily a public service which 
should not be expected to produce revenues 
to cover its cost? Or, secondly, is it an or- 
ganization which, in spite of its public sery- 
ice aspects, should cover as much of its costs 
as can be covered? 


When we resolve those basic questions we 


‘then begin to reach the point at which a 


decision can be made by the people and their 
representatives. 
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A brief glance at the history of your serv- 
ice is essential to an understanding of the 
development of the postal policy of the 
United States. Time will not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of the various historical 
developments in the postal service, but I 
think that in a few minutes we can run 
down some of the major steps in its devel- 
opment. 

The Congress has always recognized that 
the provision of the postal service is a neces- 
sary function of Government. It has always 
attempted to maintain low postal rates but 
has constantly increased services, regardless 
of deficits. 

The Continental Congress, in 1775, estab- 
lished postal services, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin was named as the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The Continental Congress said: The 
present critical situation in the Colonies 
renders it highly necessary that ways and 
means * * * be devised for the speedy and 
secure conveyance of intelligence from one 
end of the continent to the other.” 

During the period of the Continental Con- 
gress, between 1775 and 1778, very little 
postal revenue was received, and the cost of 
the service was met by the Treasury. 

In preparing the Articles of Confederation 
it was set forth that Congress was “expressly 
forbidden” to raise more revenues than 
would meet the expenses of the service. It 
appears on the face of this provision that a 
deficit was not prohibited but a surplus was 
not to be permitted. 

In 1787 the writers of our Constitution 
provided in article I that: “The Congress 
shall have power * * * to establish post 
offices and post roads.” The Constitution is 
silent about expenditures and revenue poli- 
cles of the postal service. 

Initially, Congress attempted to provide 
postal services which would pay their own 
cost. By the Act of February 20, 1792, the 
Postmaster General was authorized to enter 
into contracts for carrying the mails, “Pro- 
vided, That no such contract shall be made 
to the diminution of the revenue of the 
general post office.’ Congress further pro- 
vided that any surplus at the end of the 
year was to be applied against future de- 
ficiencies. 

Again,’ in 1794, Congress passed an act 
which read: “That it shall be lawful for the 
Postmaster General to provide for the car- 
riage of a mail on any road on which a stage 
wagon or other stage carriage shall be estab- 
lished, on condition that the expense thereof 
shall not exceed the revenue thence arising”. 

In 1797 Congress liberalized its policy by 
continuing all money-losing postal routes ex- 
cept one “which shall not, after the second 
year, from its establishment, have produced 
one-third of the expense of carrying the 
mails on the same.” z 

In 1814 Congress further relaxed the policy 
by stating that a postal route be established 
“to the courthouse of any county which is 
now, or may hereafter be, established in any 
of the States or Territories of the United 
States, and shall not or will not other- 
wise be accommodated with the mail”. 

In 1851 Congress made a real break with 
the old policy of making the postal service 
pay its way. 

In that year Congress stated: “That no 
post office now in existence shall be discon- 
tinued, nor shall the mail service on any 
mail route in any of the States or Territories 
be discontinued or diminished, in conse- 
quence of any diminution of the revenues 
* * * and it shall be the duty of the 
Postmaster General to establish new post 
Offices, and place the mail service on any 
new mail routes established, or that may 
hereafter be established, in the same man- 
ner as though this Act had not passed.” 

The Act of 1851 further ordered that 
weekly newspapers be carried through the 
mails free of charge to subscribers within 
the county of their publication. 
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Succeeding Postmasters General alter- 
nately supported and condemned the service- 
first, revenue-last, policy provided for by the 
1851 Act. Nevertheless, Congress gave in- 
creasing support to the service function even 
though deficits were the result. 

Registration of letters was authorized in 
1855. The uniform rate of postage for all 
like mail, regardless of distance transmitted, 
was established in 1863, Free delivery of 
mall in cities began in 1863, The money 
order system was established in 1864. Con- 


gress authorized the use of postal cards in 


1872. 

In the Act of 1879 Congress established the 
classifications of mail matter which are still 
in effect. Special delivery services and a 3- 
cent letter mail were provided in 1885. 
Funds were provided for rural free delivery 
in 1896. 

The fact that there were deficits in postal 
operations did not prevent these new func- 
tions and lower rates from being established. 

1910 brought about the authorization of 
the Postal Savings System. Parcel post was 
authorized in 1912 and air mail loomed 
upon the horizon in 1918. 

During World War I the Governinent used 
the post-office organization to sell war sav- 
ings certificates and thrift stamps. Enemy 
aliens were registered by the Department. 
Third- and fourth-class postmasters served 
as recruiting officers for the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

Postal notes were inaugurated as a service 
in the Post Office in 1945. The air letter 
sheet in 1947 and the air parcel post in 
1948 became further services of the post 
office. 

During World War II the Post Office De- 
partment had other wartime services. It 
sold war bonds and stamps and automobile 
tax stamps. It registered aliens and carried 
mail from soldiers without charge. 

During the first 50 years of operation the 
Post Office Department earned reasonable 
surpluses. But from 1841 until the present 
it has only experienced surpluses in 12 years. 

Postal surpluses were checked in 1845 by 
the reduction of rates and the extension of 
postal service. The surpluses of 1849, 1850, 
and 1851 disappeared when the mail rate 
was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half 
ounce. Surpluses appeared again in 1882 
and 1884, and the letter rate was dropped 
first, 2 cents per half ounce and then to 2 
cents per ounce, 

On other occasions the opportunities to 
earn a profit have been foregone in order to 
expand the service along new and often costly 
lines. Railroad mail was established as soon 
as the locomotive proved workable. 


In the interest of popular education, the 
postal service has subsidized newspapers and 


magazines by distributing them at less than 


cost. In addition to subsidizing the rail- 
roads, it has subsidized airlines during their 
periods of development by the grants of 
more-than-cost mail contracts. From the 
close of the Civil War until 1936, mail sub- 
sidies contributed greatly to maintaining 
the American merchant marine fleet. 

It is in this historical setting that we find 
ourselves as we look to our postal service in 
1957 and future years. 

It must be in the light of the lessons in 
history that we determine whether presently 
existing legislation to increase postal rates 
shall be approved, 

To be sure, the first step to be taken in 
determining this whole problem is that of 
reaching a decision on the question of the 
proper post-office policy of this Nation. 

I feel strongly that the service aspect 
must be kept in mind constantly. It seems 
inconsistent to me that the Post Office De- 
partment should be the one department of 
our Government which is expected to earn 
money for services rendered to the millions 
of American citizens, 
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But I do feel equally strong that the Post 
Office Department should be run as economi- 
cally and with as much business acumen as 
one would expect of a private business. 

That brings us to the recent outcries thet 
we have had from our present Postmaster 
General with reference to the attitude of 
Congress on the matters of appropriation. 
He has given to the public a distorted pic- 
ture of the financial provisions which the 
Congress has made for the operation of this 
vital branch of our Government. 

The proposed budget for 1958 called for 
an appropriation of $3,250,000,000 for the 
postal service. When a hearing was con- 
cluded by the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives it was deter- 
mined that this figure could be reduced bY 
$58 million. Thereupon, the committee rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $3,192,000.- 
000. You have perhaps been led to believe 
that this was an unwarranted cut in the 
funds for Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
Department during the fiscal year of 1958. 

But that is far from true. The 1957 ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department 
were $2,984,340,000, and the amount recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was $3,192,000,000, an increase of 
$207,660,000 above the appropriations avall- 
able to the Post Office Department in 1957. 

So, you see, my friends, the Congress has 
dealt very generously with the Post Once 
Department. 

My chief concern with the recent outbursts 
of the Postmaster General is that it tends to 
destroy the esprit de corps which has been 0 
high among the 500,000 postal workers in 
some 41,000 post offices throughout the Na- 
tion. You and I, as officials in the Govern- 
ment, owe a duty to prevent this demoraliza- 
tion of a great service, 

Nothing can break down the morale of 
our postal workers more quickly than 2 
hodgepodge of false economy. We are 
interested in saving the taxpayers money 
and giving our citizens their mail sooner an 
oftener. 

But, it seems to me, that there is room for 
grave doubt as to whether the alleged econ” 
omies introduced from on top are, in fact 
economies. I fear that there is a basic in- 
capacity of some of our top-rank ers 
to understand the problems confronting the 
ee and mail carriers of our Na- 
tion. 5 

What are some of these highly advertised 
alleged economies? There are many of the™ 
that we could discuss, but I will limit my 
remarks to just two of them. 

The first that comes to my mind is this 
sudden penchant of the Postmaster Gene 
for little gasoline junk toys called scooters- 

These are %4-ton, 3-wheeled, covered 
type vehicles, Except for the fact that they 
delight the children of a neighborhood, and 
serve as an extra provocation for barking ® 
biting dogs, they constitute—for the ™ 
carrier—nothing but a cumbersome nut- 
sance, That, it seems to me, is one of the 
demoralizing factors in a great segment of 
the post-office personnel, 

These men do not want the scooters be- 
cause they are a hindrance rather than 4 
help. I am told by those who have u 
them that they would much prefer walk! 
with their mail bags to the use of th 
gasoline go-carts. They just are not suitable 
for house-to-house delivery in conges 
areas. 

But what is the Post Office Department 
doing about this situation? There are, 25 I 
speak to you, 300 of these contraptions now 
in service. 

But more alarming, is the fact that the 
Department proposes to purchase some 1,500 
more of them. 

These ridiculous comic pieces of apparatus 
cost upward of $917.50 apiece. Some cost 
one or two hundred dollars less, 

Eighteen hundred of these 3-wheeled 
monstrosities at almost $1,000 apiece 
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to me to be very poor economy. It consti- 
tutes a waste of the Post Office Department 
Money and an abuse of the morale of the 
-office employees. 
0 Perhaps this foray into the land of fancy 
2 dur present Postmaster General will be 
Pos: led in history as “Summerfield's Scooter 
Another far graver error in the adminis- 
ation of the Post Office Department during 
© past year is one which I prefer not to 
19 to as a “folly.” It is rather to be called 
tragedy.” ; 
It is another instance of false economy 
t completely ignores the historical con- 
a that the postal service is a public serv- 


athe tragedy of which I speak is the dis- 
mtinuance of no less than 713 of our 14,185 
-class post offices in the United States. 
By cutting down the postal service for 
tered segments of the American people 
ugh the elimination of their fourth- 
aarti facilities and calling it an 
y ust about the worst possible 
Misuse of Eha 
The removal from the service of 713 fourth- 
man Post offices strikes me as brutal hatchet- 
ing tactics to make a good financial show- 
len &t the expense of an indispensable serv- 
x to the people in the fourth-class postal 
— ory. It is a callous indifference to the 
cC weal, 


© necessity of service to our rural peo- 


ugh the fourth-class offices is not to 


re dealt with as a strict matter of book- 
Ping. I am sure that there are some of 
ly fourth-class offices which may be wise- 
discontinued, but I hardly think that it 
reasonable to say that we can afford to 
mina te 713 out of a total of 14,000. 
the kind of logic which the Postmaster 
general bas applied in his policy toward 
ten 5 Post offices is to be followed to 
Path timate conclusion, then he could effect 
Sreater savings by eliminating all of 
is Post offices. The burden of my thinking 
tog si We must not cripple the postal serv- 
the hether it be in the urban centers or in 
hoe areas. è 
tents ‘haps it would be well to call to the at- 
late SA of Mr. Summerfield the words of the 
and ll Hays, a former Postmaster General, 
ZI hasten to add—a Republican, who 
Polit: "The post office is not for profit nor for 
It i but for service.” 
Genera; v. earnest hope that our Postmaster 
his Rees will revise his thinking and correct 
man In as he approaches a solution to the 
J Problems which are presented to the 
Office eink this Nation by the current post 
28515 tuation. There mere painting out of 
en estimated deficit for 1957 does 
to Our people the hacking away of services 
stan’ Problem should be approached in a 
°f mind which would lead to real econ- 
I 8 not the alleged economies which 
Ther ready mentioned to you. 
Women a are no more dedicated men and 
Mater, to be found in America than the post- 
Offices and employees in the various post 
They act all classes in the United States. 
cated 1 entitled to the same type of dedi- 
lative Ladership on the executive and legis- 
to ou, Fonts as we seek to reach a solution 
I Con Oblems. 
— you posmasters of the lith 
Excellent nal District. Yow have done an 
Breat se job. I believe that you can be of 
answer pains in bringing about the proper 
uneg ts these questions which I have out- 
But you tonight, 
Cision Whatever the ultimate legislative de- 
Des be, it is my firm conviction that 
the |, ble of the Nation will always feel that 
ang ty is an institution of sérvice 
a mercantile establishment. 
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Problems and Goals of Organized 
Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many of our Toledo teachers are mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Mr. Brendan Sexton, of De- 
troit, the director of education for the 
international union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agriculture Implement 
Workers of America, an affiliate of the 
United Automobile Workers, made the 
following address at the annual dinner 
held recently by the Toledo Chapter, 


Mr. Sexton's speech reviewed the out- 
standing role of the teacher in today's 
society and evaluated the pressures 
brought to bear on organized teachers as 
well as the role of the Union in helping 
teachers receive new recognition for 
their service. I respectfully commend 
this address to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The address follows: 


SPEECH By BRENDAN SEXTON AT ANNUAL DIN- 
NER OF TOLEDO CHAPTER, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS, FEBRUARY 9, 1957 


I am giad to be here to help you celebrate 
this 24th anniverstary of your union. 

Your union is, as you know, even older 
than most of the great and large industrial 
unions. My own union, the UAW, is just 
this month celebrating the 20th anni- 
versary of the sit-down strikes which occured 
at Flint and other industrial cities, and 
which led to the signing of the first union 
agreement with the General Motors Corp. 

I am told that here in Toledo a substan- 
tial majority of the teachers in the public 
school system belong to the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, This is as it should be. 
I am also told that you face the same kind 
of opposition faced by unionized teachers in 
other communities, from those who argue 
that joining a union amounts to unpro- 
fesional conduct for a teacher. 

Now, I have never been able to understand 
just what it is that membership in a union 
has to do with professional conduct. It has 
been, and is, my view that whether or not a 
teacher is truly professional is determined by 
the teacher's conduct and show of ability in 
the classroom, rather than by his attitude 
toward the question of unionism. 

The argument, it seems to me, is sense- 
less. At the time of his death, so I am in- 
formed, Arturo Toscanini had been a mem- 
ber of a union, the American Federation of 
Musicians for something like thirty or forty 
years. Like Toscanini, Jascha Heifetz, Artur 
Rubinstein, Yehud! Menuhin and others of 
similar artistic stature are members of the 
same union. I hardly think that the most 
ardent defender of the National Education 
Association's argument that unionism for 
teachers is not consonant with professional- 
ism, would also be willing to argue that the 
men I have mentioned are not professional, 
though they have belonged to a union. In 
fact, almost all the great figures in the per- 
forming arts are members of trade unions, 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
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- In the newspaper world most of the great 
writers, and many leading editors and 
columnists are now, or have been members 
of the American Newspaper Guild. The guild 
is a very militant union, and has been able 
to carry through strikes without injuring its 
members’ professional status or reputation. 

The founder of the American Newspaper 
Guild, Heywood Broun, was the most 
thoroughly -professional of newspapermen. 
Those who remember him will testify that 
he was certainly one of the greatest figures 
in the history of American journalism— 
and certainly one of the greatest craftsmen 
of all time. 

Teachers, more than most any other group 
in our society, should feel kinship with the 
organized labor movement. The modern 
educational system owes much to the organ- 
ized workers. The American labor movement 
of the 1820's and the 1830's played a leading 
role in the development of the first public 
schools. 

Horace Mann, who has been called “the 
father of American public education,” is said 
to have credited the early labor movement 
with having been the most important com- 
munity bulwark in the struggle for the de- 
velopment of a system of free and universal 
public education. 

Labor parties in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and other centers emblazoned upon their 
banners the demand for free public schools. 
These parties, which sometimes won limited 
electoral victories, later helped form the 
Jacksonian coalition which did so much to 
democratize our Nation and to extend to all 
the people a degree of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Furthermore, education and labor have 
enemies in common. Historically, at every 
level of our society, the labor movement has 
supported demands for extension of educa- 
tional opportunities. (A responsible union 
cannot do otherwise, since, obviously, it is 
the children of trade unionists who are most 
likely to suffer if public educational oppor- 
tunities are restricted, and who will benefit 
most from the extension and expansion of 
such opportunities.) 

If you check the records of your State 
legislators and Members of the Federal Con- 
gress you will discover in the records of 
some individual members a pattern of op- 
position to the extension of education and 
support of antilabor legislation. Con- 
versely, you will find, I know, that legisla- 
tors who support measures which are de- 
signed to improve the education system, are 
generally the same legislators who oppose 
legislation designed to restrict the activities 
of the labor movement. 

In fact, if I were a betting man, I would 
offer to make a series of wagers based upon 
this generalization and I know they would 
return me a significant sum of money. If 
we took the membership roll of the Con- 
gress and marked those names, in both 
Houses, who were Members in 1946 when 
the Taft-Hartley was adopted, and still Mem- 
bers last year when Federal aid to edu- 
cation was defeated, and then made bets 
that every man who supported Taft-Hart- 
ley also opposed Federal aid to education, I 
could clean up quite a bundle of money at 
the rate of a $5 bet per Member. I 
wouldn't win every bet—but my profit mar- 
gin would be great. 

Of course, not every businessman is an 
enemy of education—and not every union- 
ist is a friend; but, on balance, the labor 
movement has demonstrated that its sup- 
port is a lot more vigorous and trustworthy 
than is that of the business community. 

Mr. Cola G. Parker, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in his 
inauguration speech to the delegates attend- 
ing the national conyertion of that organ- 
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ization, In which he said: “Creeping social- 
ism is now walking. A hundred years ago, 
Karl Marx set down 10 ways to communism, 
from the abolition of poverty in the land, to 

free education for ail in public schools, 
When you check them off, you'll find we are 
already well on our way to the achievement 
of the Communist state as blueprinted by 
Marx.” 

It has not occurred to Mr. Parker that 
perhaps Marx took this idea from the United 
States, rather than the reverse. The Com- 
munist Manifesto In which Marx set out 
this program was published in 1848, by 
which time the American free public edu- 
cation system already had been established. 
Many of the newly admitted States already 
had included in their constitutions provi- 
sions calling for the establishment of free 
public schools. 

Article 10 of the constitution of my own 
State of Michigan, which was adopted in 
1835, 13 years prior to the appearance of 
Marx's manifesto, provided for the estab- 
lishment of (a) “perpetual funds for support 
of schools * * * the legislature shall en- 
courage by all suitable means the promotion 
of intellectual, scientific, and agricultural 
improvement. The proceeds of all lands that 
have been, or hereafter may be granted by 
the United States to this State for support 
of schools, which shall hereafter be sold or 
disposed of, shall be and remain a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which, together with 
the rents of all such unsold lands, shall be 
inviolably appropriated to the support of 
schools throughout the State.” 

Though I cannot quote from it, I am sure 
that the constitution of the State of Ohio 
includes a similar provision. 

The supplements to the Northwest Ord- 
nance, which were promulgated 1 year later 
in 1836, provided for the allocation of sec- 
tion 16 of the land of every township granted 
to the States for the use of schools, as well 
as for the allocation of additional lands in 
Michigan for university purposes. 

Mr. Parker's reference is history stood on 
Its head, but it does serve to give an insight 
into the actual opinions of the NAM. His- 
torically, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has opposed the extension of the 
free public education system. In recent 
years, the NAM has been at great pains to 
pretend to an interest in the schools. But 
if any branch of the NAM has endorsed a 
single specific recommendation which would 
have given the schools more adequate finan- 
cial assistance, then it has succeeded in 
keeping such support secret—at any rate, 
from me. 

On the other hand, on countless oceasions, 
State and loca] manufacturing associations, 
more or less allied with the NAM or with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, have 
opposed efforts to increase funds avallable 
for the school support. And the National 
Association of Manufacturers, as such, to- 
gether with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, continues in vigorous opposition 
to Federal aid to education. 

Every civilization, it is said, carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction, There is 
considerable evidence Indicating that we may 
be destroying our own civilization from 
within by failing to support the educational 
system which has given it life and vigor. 

More than any other single factor, the 
education system of this country has con- 
tributed to the growth and development not 
only of democracy, but of the great economic 
machine from which we all derive so much 
benefit. A great many Americans say, and 
some apparently believe, that America is the 
last and only remaining bulwark of democ- 
racy throughout the world. The United 
States, in fact, is not the only remaining 
democracy. 

Just across the river from my own home 
city of Detroit we can visit a great nation 
which in every way is as democratic as our 
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own. Canadians, as do citizens of other 
nations which comprise the British Com- 
monwealth, live in a society democratic in 
form and in fact. In Europe, there still 
exist a number of democratic nations. As 
a nation, what sets us apart is not the demo- 
cratic form of our government, nearly so 
much as the fact that here, more than in 
any other country in the history of the 
world, we have come closest to affording free 
and equal educational opportunity to all of 
our citizens. 

Without the vast network of public grade 
schools, high schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, we could not have built in this country 
the great scientific community from which 
so much of our material progress derives. 

Whatever contribution the captains of 
industry, the leaders of the free enterprise 
system may have made toward the develop- 
ment of our economic substance, their con- 
tribution does not compare with the con- 
tribution made by the “longhairs and egg- 
heads” living in the scientific communities 
at our State universities. All modern tech- 
nological advance, in fact, derives from prior 
scientific work carried on at such places as 
Ohio State University, the University of 
Michigan, the University of California and 
other State-supported educational institu- 
tions. 

Purthermore, the technologists and engi- 
neers whom we have produced in such pro- 
fusion are, by and large, also products of our 
free public education system. 

Always, we have produced the greatest 
pool of skilled and technically competent 
labor that has been available to any indus- 
trial system throughout the world. There is 
some evidence that in the current period, we 
may be losing to the Soviet Union the race 
to develop scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians. But up until now, we have kept far 
ahead of all others, and we have been able 
to do so only because of our education sys- 
tem. Our great material power and abund- 
ance is, in the very largest measure, due to 
the fact that we have had a flourishing and 
strong educational system. 

If I have any complaint with teachers, it 
is that they have been too timid in their 
claims upon our society. They have failed to 
make clear how great has been their contri- 
bution in the development of America’s 
great material strength. They have failed to 
make clear how important and indispensable 
is their contribution to the health and vigor 
of American democratic society. 

We all know that for a democratic society, 
education becomes increasingly important 
with each passing year. The gap between 
the amount of knowledge possessed by the 


best educated man and the amount pos- 


sessed by the least educated man continues 
to grow. As our civilization grows more 
complex, the problems with which its citi- 
zenry must deal also becomes more difficult 
and more complex. If we are to continue to 
have a genuinely democratic society, this 
gap must be closed, or at any rate narrowed, 
so that large numbers, rather than small 
numbers, of citizens are competent to make 
decisions dealing with the extremely difficult 
problems we confront as a people. 

Yes; each year we allow thousands of our 
most intelligent young men and young wo- 
men to go on the educational scrapheap. 
One of the saddest measures of the inade- 
quacies of our educational system is the per- 
centage of dropouts before the completion of 
all schooling which the individual is capable 
of absorbing. 

The Commission on Human Resources In 
Advanced Training has estimated that of 
those high school students with an IQ of 
more than 130, only 56 percent go to college, 
and only 47 percent graduate. 

If we drop slightly on the scale to those 
with IQ's of 120 or more, only 47 percent 
go to college, and only about 37 percent 
graduate. Yet, the Armed Forces regard all 
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with an IQ of 110 or higher as fit material 
for Officer’s Candidate Schools. 

If you apply these percentages to the col- 
lege-age population, which is defined by the 
Bureau of Census as 18 to 24 years of age. 
you find that there are, in round numbers, 
about 2,300,000 young people in this age 
group. Of this number, only slightly more 
than 1,100,000 will enter college, and only 
slightly more than 410,000 will earn degrees. 
This represents a loss of nearly 2 million 
young people with IQ's higher than 120 who 
do not complete college. 

In a very great many cases, these more 
brilliant young people fail to enter or remain 
in college simply because they cannot afford 
to pay their way. 

It seems pretty clear that no amount of 
private assistance is going to remedy 
situation. The amount of money needed to 
insure equal educational opportunities for 
all these young people is so great that it can 
be met only by governmental action. 

Now, more than ever, we need the services 
of an education system which we have let 
fall into disgraceful disrepair because 
have lacked the courage and the will to face 
up to our needs. 

Teachers, out of their timidity, have failed 
to make demands appropriate to their situa- 
tion. Average increases of not less 
$1,000 a year are needed if teachers’ income® 
in this country are to be raised to the pro- 
fessional standards which teachers 
Teachers should cease col 
themselves with factory workers. Teachers 
are professionals, as are doctors and lawyers. 
and they are entitled to be paid as profes 
sionals. 

It is commonplace for some people to 87 
that much of the satisfaction of t 
comes to the dedicated teacher in the for™ 
of psychological rewards for work well done. 
Undoubtedly, this is true, but much 
same kind of reward comes to the dedica 
doctor who performs his job well. Yet, we 
do not ask the dedicated doctor to work for 
the kind of wages paid teachers in our society: 

A nation in which millions of people are 
wealthy enough to have two television sets 
in their homes, is a nation wealthy enough 
to provide adequate educational o; ty 
for its children. 

When America was primarily an agricul- 
tural country, a man's wealth and his in- 
come were closely related to the land he 
owned, and the tax levied on its value seemed 
to be a logical way to meet the needs ot 
government. 

Furthermore, the major benefits which 
government rendered yery largely related 
the protection of property from fire 
theft, and the increase of its value throug? 
the building of roads, sewage systems, and 
the like. As our Nation has become indus- 
trialized and urbanized, wealth and income 
have taken on new forms. The basic 
of the Nation resides in its capacity to pro- 
duce, and is a result of rising productivity: 
which is very quickly transformed into u“ 
come—private and corporate. 

The only agency which can effectively tox 
and distribute this increasing wealth is 
Federal Government, through the operation 
of the Federal income-tax laws. Tn 
amounts of money needed to develop our 
education system do not seem so enorm of 
if we consider the fact that, as a result 
periodic declines in our economy, we often 
lose mere than enough money to make up 
our educational deficits. For example, 25 
result of the decline which began in a 
1953, and continue through 1954, we lost. of 
is estimated, more than $30 billion 
wealth as a result of underemployment. 

If we maintain full employment and adop 
wise social policies with respect to the 
tribution of our national wealth, we 1 
underwrite the elimination of every al 
inequity in our Nation. Our gross nation 8 
product during the year 1956, reached abou 
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$420 billion. Considering that productivity 
is now at the rate of not less than 
3 percent a year, and that about 1 million 
additional workers are entering the labor 
force each year, we can, if we maintain full 
employment, double this amount in between 
12 and 15 years. 
some, this may seem a fantistic projec- 
tion; but, even considering many bad years 
underemployment, we previously more 
doubled our ability to produce between 
e years 1937 and 1955. During that period, 
gross national product rose from $153.5 
to $391 billion. Even if we adjust these fig- 
1 and express them in terms of 1937 dol- 
ars, the gross was from $153.5 billions in 
1937 to 9928.2 billions in 1955. In the face 
Of these figures, only the excessively timid or 
Breedy would say that, as a Nation, we are 
not = a position to establish and maintain 
nt schools in every community through- 
Out the country. = 7 s 
same people who often oppose grant- 
ing Adequate financial assistance to the 
Schools for the protection of our greatest 
natural resource—our people, most especially 
Our children—will often, at the same time, 
rant against the individual juvenile delin- 
8 and will ascribe to the schools much 
Ju the responsibility to the alleged rise in 
venile crime, Yet, all of us know that 
of Can be done to ameliorate the effects 
Juvenile delinquency merely by reducing 
visi size, and by increasing counseling and 
vi ting teacher services. It is perfectly ob- 
Jus that a neglected, misunderstood child 
qu May be a candidate for juvenile delin- 
ency at age 16 will likely go unnoticed 
Uncared for in a classroom with 38 or 40 
pas dren. Whereas he might be noticed and 
with by a talented teacher in a clossroom 
~ & student population of reasonable 
> Where a teacher would be able to give 
tion child the amount of individual atten- 
One and deserved, 
2 y the most shortsighted will say that, 
reese we cannot afford to do this. Ac- 
the table of expenditures by 
— in the United States, as compiled 
Mer United States Department of Com- 
Tents and published in the Survey of Cur- 
the Business in July 1953, we spent, during 
year 1952, more than $254 million for 
— gum; more than $145 million for 
$107 mund aspirin compounds; more than 
Million nen for shampoos; more than $65 
te for home permanent kits; more than 
More ee for toilet water and cologne; 
` han $37 million for stomach sweetners; 
More man $26 million for playing cards; and 
can amoan $18 million for nail polish. If we 
vious] ord to spend these sums on such ob- 
redues dispensable items, we can afford to 
Class size to an average of 30 or below. 
for an afford a national salary schedule 
Of gq Sachers beginning with a minimum 
Tessio >00 a year for those entering the pro- 
$8,000 7 with rapid advance to not less than 
teach & year for experienced and qualified 
Counsel; We can afford to pay for adequate 
chlatri ng, for visiting teachers and psy- 
Can ap et Vices in every school system. We 
both thes to provide for unusual children, 
System © handicapped and the gifted; for a 
krantz ot federally subsidized scholarship 
dualige nich will make it possible for every 
College boy and girl whọ wants to go to 
the per do so. We can, in fact, underwrite 
the like oilenment of an educational system 
dreamed 8 which no nation has ever before 
AN ot, much less made a reality. 
brakes ion Which can afford to put power 
dow pied ide’ steering, and automatic win- 
trols on every one of its automobiles, 
which ord to subsidize an education system 
ishing 5 help to keep our Nation a flour - 
to add and enable it to continue 
wealth. n Year to its great store of material 
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The Army and Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., is the best physica] plant of any 
Army hospital in the United States. 
This positive statement was made by the 
Surgeon General of the Army. At that 
time he said that it was the second best 
hospital the Army operated anywhere in 
the world. The only one better was the 
new hospital in Honolulu. Our inquiry 
has revealed that this new installation 
cost somewhere between fifty and seventy 
million dollars. Following this state- 
ment the Army Surgeon General reite- 
rated that the Army and Navy Hospital 
at Hot Springs was the best hospital 
facility he had in the country. It cer- 
tainly is difficult to understand why the 
best hospital facility would be closed. 
From a purely good business standpoint, 
in any business where there are multiple 
operations, when there is apparent over- 
production, busimess does not close the 
best operating unit it has. 

Unlike the conception that some 
people may have, who are not personally 
familiar with the Army and Navy Hos- 
pital, it is not the same building that was 
erected in 1870. At that time the hos- 
pital was built here as the first Army 
general hospital because of the strategic 
central location. and because it afforded 
the Army the use of the famous hot 
mineral baths. The present hospital 
was built in 1933 and is a complete inte- 
grated, modern general“ hospital. It is 
almost identical to the basic unit at 
Fitzsimons and Brooke and is larger 
than the latter. It is not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, a glorified bathhouse 
as some of you may have been led to 
believe. The hospital has had excep- 
tionally good care and looks even newer 
than it is. Modern air conditioning and 
other improvements have been installed 
within the past 3 years. The instru- 
ments and installed medical and surgical 
equipment are of the very finest, equal 
to those at Walter Reed or Bethesda. 

The second point, and one which seems 
of utmost importance, is the strategic 
location of the hospital. Unlike most 
Army hospitals which are located in 
coastal areas, the Army and Navy Hospi- 
tal is located in the interior central por- 
tion of the United States with natural 
protection. The Department of Defense 
has quite appropriately been asking de- 
fense industries to move some of their 
operations off the coast. In fact, some 
airplane manufacturers have been told 
that in order to be eligible for future 
contracts, their point of manufacture 
will have to be off the coast and out of 
potential attack areas. In addition, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has been urging the maintenance of in- 
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terior defense areas which can be used in 
event of coastal attack. Even here in 
the city of Washington, a huge under- 
ground retreat area has been provided 
away from the present area to which the 
nerve center of our Federal Government 
can be dispersed. If it makes sense, and 
we think it does, to think of defense in 
terms of safeguarding war production 
and other Government operations, then 
it also makes sense to provide for rela- 
tively safe hospital care of military per- 
sonnel, In Hot Springs, Ark., the Army 
and Navy Hospital can be maintained 
and operated with a moderate number of 
patients and at the same time be the 
center in which additional hundreds can 
be cared for overnight. The hospital 
alone cared for as many as 1,777 patients 
at one time during World War II. In 
addition, 3 hotels were taken over as a 
redistribution center which cared for 
some 2,000 personnel at one time. This 
is only the beginning of potential use. 
There are approximately 300 hotels, 
motels, and apartments which provide 
accommodations for 37,000 in this resort 
at one time. These can be made avail- 
able if and when needed. This hospital 
can be expanded from 250 to 2,500 beds 
overnight. It could be made the medical 
treatment center for up to 30,000 beds. 
There is no other military or industrial 
organization that would be competing 
for expanded facilities in the event of 
mobilization. The Army and Navy Hos- 
pital would have first priority on every 
facility in the community. 

One of the reasons given by the De- 
partment of the Army for wanting to 
close the hospital is the fact that it is not 
located near a troop concentration. 
Rather than being a reason to close it, 
we think it is a strong reason to main- 
tain it. Certainly there was no troop 
concentration at the time the hospital 
was built and there has never been a 
troop concentration here. No Army gen- 
eral hospital has been built in a troop- 
concentration area for that reason alone. 
The philosophy on which we are told 
Army general hospitals were built was 
one of general central location to take 
patients from posts, camps, and stations 
and troop-concentration areas. Located 
as it is, it is easily accessible from all 
sections of the country and yet is not 
within any so-called target area. 

This central location provides the 
basis for answering the question of 
where should patients for the Army and 
Navy Hospital come from. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, early in December 1955, 
issued a directive stating that those hos- 
pital facilities nearest to any post, camp, 
or station should be used regardless of 
the branch of service involyed—an order 
which made good business sense and was 
in keeping with the intended unified use 
of common services within the military. 
The hospital at Hot Springs is the only 
Army general hospital between Fitzsim- 
mons at Denver, Walter Reed here in 
Washington, and Brooke at San Antonio. 
A major segment of the central United 
States, then, is the area from which such 
patients would come, according to this 
Department of Defense directive. Such 
troop concentration areas as Fort Ben- 
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ning, Ga,: Fort Sill, Okla.; Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo.; Fort Campbell, Ky.; 
Fort Chaffee, Ark.; and many others 
would be a source of patients since 
they are closer to the Army and Navy 
than to any other Army general hos- 
pital. If the class II beds presently allo- 
cated to the post hospitals at these and 
other stations were reassigned to Army 
and Navy, it would produce both patients 
and staff. At Little Rock, Ark., some 
50 air miles away from the Army and 
Navy, the Little Rock Air Force Base has 
some 17,000 to 8,000 military personnel. 
Instead of making use of the Army and 
Navy Hospital, the Little Rock Air Force 
Base is paying to send the great ma- 
jority of its patients to a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in Little Rock and 
thereby creating a shortage of Veterans’ 
Administration beds in Arkansas. It can 
be shown that transportation, which is 
readily available from the Air Evacua- 
tion Squadron, can be provided from the 
Little Rock Air Force Base to the Hot 
Springs Municipal Airport and thence 
by ambulance to the Army and Navy 
Hospital as easily and quickly as patients 
can be transported by ambulance 
through the metropolian areas of North 
Little Rock and Little Rock to get to 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
The Air Evacuation Squadron has of- 
ered any amount of service at any time 
needed directly to and from the runway 
at the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

The greatness of the United States 
military organization has been due 
largely to its ability to expand rapidly. 
Expansion time in recent years has 
dwindled from months to hours. The 
Army proposes to put the hospital on 
a standby basis so that it can be reacti- 
vated within 60 days. In this day of 
atomic weapons and guided missiles, I 
can find little comfort in knowing that 
the hospital can be reopened within 60 
days. We are told repeatedly by these 
same military experts that there will be 
virtually no time to prepare for attack. 
The Army and Navy Hospital is in the 
safest location of any of our hospitals 
and must be continued in operation, 
readily equipped to be expanded in a 
matter of hours. While we are asking 
for continued operation of the hospital, 
let us provide for continued operation 
on a more satisfactory level. No hos- 
pital designed for 500 patients can oper- 
ate economically on 75. With very little 
additional cost, primarily in terms of 
personal service of attendants, this hos- 
pital can care for 250 patients. With 
this kind of patient load it can show an 
operation cost on the level with any 
other institution of similar size, 


TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROSS BASS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. BASS of Tennesee. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter 
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from Mr. C. W. Bailey, president of the 
First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn.: 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CLARKSVILLE; 
Clarksville, Tenn., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bass: We want to go on record 
as unqualifiedly in favor of the operation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the mainte- 
nance of the present program and the aye- 
nue open for future developments. 

Out here in the country we have had an 
opportunity to observe, through travels and 
otherwise, how TVA has carried conven- 
iences, comforts, and contributions to better 
ways of life in remote sections and in valleys 
and distant places where there is a deep 
sense of appreciation of the opportunity to 
enjoy these elements of deeper thinking, 
fresher view points, and wider horizons, All 
of this has come to these people. 

Then we see industrial improvements in 
our city, as well as elsewhere, resulting in 
more and better employment as well as con- 
stant income throughout the year. 

We know there are a lot of folks who use 
to drive trucks and perform tasks that were 
rather hard and difficult, with very modest 
pay, now enjoying good income, better 
houses and furnishings and, unfortunately 
for some, driving bigger automobiles. 

It has been right heartening to go into 
modest homes out in the rural areas and see 
refrigerators, electric stoves, deep freezes, 
washing machines, and various and sundry 
other equipment operated by electricity. 
Usually a big television areial on top of the 
house. 

There are a lot of other reasons why we 
are very earnest in our approval of TVA 
which could be outlined to you in, an ex- 
tensive manner, if an opportunity presented. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. BAILEY, 
President. 


Trinity River Partnership Plan a Savings 
to Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI"ES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent series of editorials on high taxes as 
the way to State socialism, the Santa 
Rosa Press Democrat called attention to 
the fact that— 

No Government ever has, or even can, give 
its taxpayers anything it has not first taken 
away from them in taxes. It never can re- 
turn as much as it takes away. Robbing 


Peter to pay Paul is both ridiculous and 


unjust. But governments do an even sillier 
thing—they rob Peter to pay the same Peter 
back a portion of what they took in the first 
place. 


The Santa Rosa Press Democrat in- 
vited its readers to “write to Congressman 
Scupper and to Senators KNOWLAND and 
Kuchl.“ if they would rather spend their 
own money “instead of having Uncle Sam 
constantly do a worse job” at their ex- 
ponse. I have subsequently received a 
good many letters. Some of the pointed 
to the Trinity partnership project as a 
place to save over $300 million for the 
hardpressed taxpayer. 
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There is legislation now pending be- 
fore Congress to provide joint develop- 
ment of the Trinity River project in Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley as endorsed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Under my 
bill, H. R. 6997, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. would be permitted to construct and 
operate the power facilities of the Fed- 
eral Government’s Trinity project and 
purchase the use of its falling water to 
run the powerplants, In this way, not 
only will the power development 
distribution be achieved in the most effi- 
cient and economical manner, but the 
taxpayers will be saved an immediate 
capital investment of $56 million for the 
facilities, and another quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars in the long run for net sav- 
ings to the Government for lease of its 
falling water and for tax payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to include with 
my remarks the May 7, 1957, editorial 
from the Santa Rosa Press Democrat en- 
titled “High Taxes—The Way to State 
Socialism”: 

Hic Taxrs—THe Way To STATE SocraLis™ 

Yesterday in this space we claimed that 
one thing high Federal taxes buy for you 
is state socialism, and we claimed- you could 
figure it out for yourself. 

Figuring it out is simple. 

No government ever has, or ever can, give 
Its taxpayers anything it has not first taken 
away from them in taxes. It never can re- 
turn as much as it takes away. Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, we all know, is both 
ridiculous and unjust. But governments do 
an eyer sillier thing—they rob Peter to pay 
the same Peter back a portion of what they 
took in the first place. The balance has to 
go to pay the wages of those who take the 
money away and then give part of it back. 

Uniess restrained by its people, every 
government constantly grows bigger 
more expensive. Every civil servant wh? 
heads a bureau of subdivision is paid on the 
basis of how many people are under x 
So, being human, he wants more people t? 
boss. Unless he is a complete syni 
most bureaucrats honestly believe in what 
they are doing—he thinks his job is impo? 
tant and that he should expand his work. 

What's that got to do with socialism? 

Just this—socialism is nothing more Of 
less than governments attempting to do for 
people things they could do better for them- 
selves—or things which do not need doing 
at all. 

As every government bureau grows in 
size, so does its regulatory power over the 
people. In this country we already have $ 
large and growing socialized electric- 
industry. The purchase of surplus foods 2 
school-lunch programs is socialization 
one meal a day. Any handout system 
public funds to individuals or states 1 
socialism. 

The United States mail is a socialized de, 
livery system which hides its true cost of 
giving service because it does not charge th 
users the full cost of service, but inste® 
runs at a loss—and makes up the differenc® 
by taxes. 

There is nothing wrong with socialism if 
it works. But in all history it never 
worked, and it never can work. Soviet Rus“ 
sia is a completely socialistic nation. It re- 
cently announced it would not, at least 
the lifetime of the suckers who had to bUY 
them, pay back bonds its people were forced 
to buy despite the fact the bonds pay no in 
terest, 

Socialized services operated by a govern’ 
ment are so inefficient and costly that 
government proceeds to impoverish its pos 
ple with taxes to cover the losses. TP 
creates a vicious circle in which the people. 
made poor by taxes, demand still more help 
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from the government which impoverished 
them in the first place. 
t taxes make it dificult to save money 
or your old age. So the government gets 
the old age assistance business. And that 
€s taxes even higher. 

Free school lunches go to children whose 
Parents could provide lunches if the tax man 
8 take so much out of the pay envelope 

the first place. i 
ese are only a random few of hun- 
dreds of examples of the way in which every 
Forernment, unless restrained by its people, 
th, inevitably into state socialism—and 
€ ruin of both itself and its people. 

Figure it out for yourself, If you'd rather 
u d your own money instead of having 

nele Sam constantly do a worse job of it at 
Your expense, write to Congressman SCUDDER, 
aud to Senators KNOWLAND and KUCHEL. 

them what you think. 


Labor Federation’s Code on Financial 
Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


wr: ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
195 released in Washington on May 22, 

7, the text of the Code on Financial 
cil tices, adopted by the executive coun- 
a the American Federation of Labor 
tions Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


ses iting aside those who would wish to 
Am all organized labor destroyed, most 
hag cans have had hope and many have 

faith that the organized labor 


pavement would not only clean house to ` 


eng d of the racketeers and evil influ- 
Dison but would constructively adopt a 
ram which would effectively guide 
terna) ans in the conduct of their in- 
deseri affairs. The eight-point program 
by woe and listed below, if followed 
labor organizations, would without 
It ha set a fine standard of ethics. 
the aas been properly pointed out that 
powers cutive council has no punitive 
labor = Outside of expulsion from the 
hot li Movement if these provisions are 
fore ed up to. It is encouraging, there- 
Suppo o DOW that organized labor is 
cing the proposal of Federal legis- 


la 
prion by the Congress to implement this 


why evaluating the various suggestions 
it won ell be put forth for this purpose, 
how cl be well for all Members to see 
Pring} Osely they conform to the basic 
ethical bos enumerated in the code of 
to Weed cnc tiges printed below, and thus, 
Struct; out the purely punitive and de- 
Vane hi Proposals which will be ad- 
orga mie implacable opponents of 
nized r. 
— below the text of the Labor 
as Publish, 8 Code on Financial Practices 
Y 23 ed in the New York Times of 
Wave 1957: 
OF Tanon Frnrration’s CODE on FINAN- 
Codes Sed iad fifth in a series of recommended 
tices Which the committee on ethical prac- 
developed in accordance with the 
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direction of the executive council that it 
should “develop a set of principles and guides 
for adoption by the AFL-CIO in order to im- 
plement the constitutional determination 
that the AFL-CIO shall be and remain free 
from all corrupt influences.” On August 29, 
1956, the council approved a code dealing 
with the issuance of local union charters; 
on January 31, 1957, the executive council 
approved codes dealing with health and wel- 
fare funds, racketeering, crooks and Commu-~ 
nists, and investment and business interests 
of union officials. 25 

There are principles inherent in the con- 
ception of a free, honest, and democratic 
trade-union movement, which, the commit- 
tee believes, virtually dictate the outlines of 
any code of ethical practices dealing with 
union finances. The first of these principles 
hardly requires statement. It is simply that 
a labor union is an organization whose pri- 
mary function is to improve the wages, 
hours and working conditions of the em- 
ployee it represents, through the processes 
of collective bargaining with employers. It 
is not a business enterprise or an invest- 
ment company. Unions, of course, must 
have funds with which to operate and it is 
clearly desirable that they should maintain 
reserves to cover contingencies which may 
arise in the course of the performance of 
their functions as workers’ representatives. 
But, equally clearly, the accumulation of 
funds per se is not the objective for which 
the union exists. A union is not a profit- 
making institution, but a democratic organ- 
ization with definite social aims and princi- 
ples. Union funds are held in trust for the 
benefit of the membership. But a union, 
unlike a bank, a trustee, or other fiduci- 
aries,-is not primarily a manager of funds 
vested with the duty of enhancing their 
value and making distributions. Increasing 
the value of the union's funds should never 
become an objective of such magnitude that 
it in any way interferes with or obscures the 
basic function of the union, which is to de- 
vote its resources to representing its mem- 
bers, honestly and faithfully. 

SECOND PRINCIPLE OUTLINED 


A second basic principle which dictates the 
terms of a code of ethical practices with 
respect to the handling of union funds is 
again simple. It is that unions are demo- 
cratic organizations. The fact that a union 
is a democratic organization plainly implies 
that the members of the union are entitled 
to assurance that the union’s funds, which 
are in essence their funds, are not dissipated, 

They are also entitled to be reasonably 
informed as to how the funds of the organi- 
gation are being used or invested. Finally, 
their delegated representatives in the union’s 
governing body and conventions should have 
the power and responsibility to oversee the 
expenditure of the union's moneys 30 that 
the members can be guaranteed that funds 
are expended solely for the purposes for 
which the organization exists. 

A final fundamental principle, the com- 
mittee believes, is involved. That principle 
is that each national or international union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, in the words of 
the Resolution on Ethical Practices which 
was unanimously adopted by the founding 
convention of the AFL-CIO in December 
1955, “has clearly accepted the responsibility 
for keeping its own house in order and to 
protect the movement from any and all cor- 
rupt influences and from the undermining 
efforts of Communist agencies and all others 
who are opposed to the basic principles of 
our democracy and free democratic union- 
ism.” 

From these three basic principles, the com- 
mittee believes that certain conclusions nec- 
essarily follow. Since a union holds its funds 
for the benefit of its membership and to 
further their interests, it should comply with 
standards generally applicable to fiduciaries 
or trustees with respect to the manner in 
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which it keeps its records and accounts. 

Regular audits should be made and there 

should be appropriate distribution of sum- 

maries of such audits so that the member- 

ship and the public are adequately apprised 

of the state of the organization's finances, 
SET OF CONTROLS OFFERED 


In this connection, a committee of secre- 
tary-treasurers of AFL-CIO affiliates has 
drawn up a suggested set of minimum ac- 
counting and financtal controls for affiliates 
of the AFL-CIO. This set of controls repre- 
sents, the committee believes, the minimum 
with which any affiliated organization should 
comply in order to fulfill the constiutional 
mandate that the labor movement should be 
kept free from any taint of corruption. 

Almost all unions, the committee believes 
today comply with the minimum controls 
set forth in the recommendation of the 
secretary-treasurers. Many, indeed, have 
much stricter controls suggested by the sec- 
retary-treasurers, therefore, should not be 
regarded as an optimum. Unions are to be 
commended and encouraged to establish and 
maintain even more stringent accounting 
and financial controls, 

In addition to accounting and financial 
procedure necessary to conform to the con- 
trols applicable generally to well-run busi- 
ness organizations and fiduciaries, the com- 
mittee believes that certain other rules follow 
from the basic principles set forth above, 
Because a union is a union, not a business 
organization or a trust company, the rules 
which guide its use and investment of funds 
are necessarily different. For example, in- 
vestments by business organizations in other 
businesses from which they buy or sell so 
that the investing business may get favored 
treatment in its sales or purchases may be 
an acceptable business practice; similar in- 
vestment by a labor union in business enter- 
prises with which it bargains collectively 
presents serious problems. Such investment 
is not good practice for a union. 

The fact that the basic objective in the 
management of trade union funds is not 
the maximizing of profit, but to further the 
objectives of the members joining together 
in a union, leads to additional conclusions, 
A business organization has one function: 
To make money for its stockholders. A fi- 
duciary’s primary obligation is to preserve 
and, within limits defined only by the neces- 
sity for safety, to augment the funds which 
the trustee is charged with holding for the 
benefit of the beneficiaries. Since these are 
not a union's primary function, a union's 
investment policy may properly be governed 
by different considerations. For example, 
business institutions and corporate trustees 
might question today the propriety of in- 
vesting all of their reserves in Government 
bonds because of their comparatively low 
yield. 

MUTUAL AID BACKED 

Yet, for a trade union, one of whose funda- 
mental objects is “to protect and strengthen 
our democratic institutions” such an in- 
vestment policy is to be commended. Simi- 
larly, since another object of a trade union 
is to ald and assist other unions and to 
promote the organization of the unorganized 
into unions of their own choosing,” loans and 
grants for mutual aid and assistance are part 
of the proud tradition of the labor movement 
even though foreign to the business com- 
munity and not justified by any considera- 
tions of financial gain or even security. 

Similarly, the business community may not 
regard it to be a bad business practice for a 
business enterprise to buy or sell from firms 
in which the officers of the business have a 
financial interest. Nor may the business 
community regard it as bad practice for a 
business organization to lend money, on ade- 
quate security, to members of the organiza- 
tion. Because the funds of a labor union are 
both held in trust for the benefit of its mem- 
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bers and to further legitimate trade-union 
purposes, practices which may be acceptable 
in business organizations, the committee be- 
lieves, should be limited if not completely 
eliminated among labor tions, 

All of these considerations lead to this 
ultimate conclusion. With repect to ac- 
counting and financial controls and the ex- 
penditure of its funds for proprietary [house- 
keeping] functions the labor movement, it 
goes almost without saying, should follow 
the strictest rules applicable to all well-run 
institutions. With respect to the policies 
governing its financial and proprietary de- 
cisions; a higher obligation rests upon the 
trade-union movement: To conduct its af- 
fairs and to exnand and invest its funds, not 
for profit, but for the benefit of its member- 
ship and the great purposes for which they 
have joined together in the fraternity of the 
labor movement. 

SAFEGUARDS URGED 

On the basis of these considerations, the 
committee on ethical practices, under the 
authority vested in it by the constitution 
of the AFL-CIO and pursuant to the man- 


date of the first constitutional convention 


of the AFL-CIO and of the executive coun- 
cil recommends that the executive council 
of the AFL-CIO adopt the following policies 
to safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliated unions: 

1. The AFL-CIO and all affiliated national 
and international unions should comply with 
the minimum accounting and financial con- 
trols suggested by the committee of secre- 
tary-treasurers and approved by the execu- 
tive council, which is annexed hereto. 

2. The AFL-CIO and all affiliated national 
and international unions should conduct 
their proprietary functions, including all 
contracts for purchase or sale or for the ren- 
dition of housekeeping services, in accord- 
ance with the practices of well-run institu- 
tioris, including the securing of competitive 
bids for all major contracts. 

3. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should permit any of its funds to 
be loaned, invested, or otherwise dealt with 
in a manner which insures to the personal 
profit or advantage of any officer, representa- 
tive or employee of the union. 

4. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affillated with the 
AFL-CIO should enter into any contracts 
of purchase or sale or for the rendition of 
services which will insure or to result in 
the personal profit or advantage, including 
gifts of more than nominal value, other than 
his regular salary or compensation, to any 
officer, representative, or employee of the 
union, 

5. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should invest in or make loans 
to any business enterprise with which it 
bargains collectively. 

6. The provisions of paragraph 5 shall not 
be construed as prohibiting investment by 
unions in the publicly traded securities of 
widely held corporations, which investment 
does not constitute a substantial enough 
holding to affect or influence the course of 
corporate decision; the provisions of para- 
graphs 3 and 4 shall not be construed as 
applying to the profit that may result from 
a proper investment by a union officer, repre- 
sentative, or employee. Nor shall such pro- 
visions be construed as preventing invest- 
ment in a business or enterprise in which 
an official of an affiliate is engaged by virtue 
of his office, provided (a) no substantial per- 
sonal advantage is derived from the relation- 
ship, and (b) the business or enterprise is 
one in the management of which the affiliate 
participates for the benefit of its members. 
The provisions of such paragraphs, however, 
shall apply wherever third persons are used 
us blinds or covers to conceal the personal 
Profit or advantage of union officials, 
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7. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with AFL- 
CIO should make personal loans to its officers, 
representatives, employees, or members, or 
members of their families, for the purpose of 
financing the private business or investment 
of such persons, 

8. Each national or international union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO should promptly 
take whatever internal steps are needed to 
insure that the standards set forth in this 
code are made applicable to itself and to each 
of its locals and other subordinate or afli- 
ated bodies. Wherever constitutional amend- 
ments or changes in international adminis- 
trative procedures are necessary to fully 
comply with those standards, such amend- 
ments and changes should be undertaken by 
the affiliates at the earliest practicable oppor- 
tunity. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following report of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the city of New York on the civil 
rights bills pending in the Congress. The 
association has approved the three major 
purposes of the pending bills. 

REPORT on Proposep CIVIL Ricuts BILL 


There are at present several bills pending 
before both the House and the Senate which 
are generally referred to as the civil rights 
bills, The administration bills and the other 
bills having widespread support have three 
major purposes, 

First, to give the Federal Government the 
power to seek the civil remedy of an injunc- 
tion where there is a threatened deprivation 
of the right to vote or of other ciyil rights 
(viz, S. 83, 85th Cong., 1st sess., p. 16, line 24 
to p. 17, line 9). 

Second, to create a new division in the 
Justice Department, headed by an Assistant 
Attorney General to be appointed by the 
President, to handle all civil rights cases. 

Third, to create a bipartisan commission to 
investigate civil rights matters and report 
within 2 years. 

The proposal to create a bipartisan com- 
mission to investigate civil rights matters 
appears to us desirable on the grounds stated 
by the Attorney General in his statement 
before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in suppert of the administration bills. As 
the Attorney General stated, the need for 
accurate information on this subject is great. 

Again, for the reasons stated by the Attor- 
ney General, we are in favor of creating a 
separate division in the Justice Department 
to handle all civil rights cases. Criminal 
and noncriminal civil rights cases should be 
handled by the same division and the added 
responsibilities placed upon the Department 
of Justice by the proposed bills justify a 
separate division to handle them. 

Turning to the most important provision, 
the granting of civil remedies to the Federal 
Government, we believe that the Attorney 
General's arguments for granting such rem- 
edies are sound, Briefly these arguments 
are: The 14th and 15th amendments pro- 
hibit State election laws which discriminate 
on account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin and both amendments expressly 
confer upon Congress the power to enforce 
them by appropriate laws; these amend- 
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ments, however, prohibit only official action: 
apart from them, Congress has the broad 
power to protect voters in elections for Fed- 
eral offices from actions of private individuals 
which interfere with the right to vote: the 
right to choose Federal officials “is a right 
secured by the Constitution. And since the 
constitutional command is without restric- 
tion or limitation, the right, unlike those 
guaranteed by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments, is secured against the action of in- 
dividuals as well as of States” (United 
States v. Classic (313 U. S. 299, 315)). 

The Attorney General then points out in 
his statement that pursuant tg these con- 
stitutional provisions, Congress. has enacted 
statutes making the interference by private 
individuals with the right to vote for Fed- 
eral officials a criminal offense (18 U. S. C. 
241 and 504) and statutes granting civil 
remedies to those deprived of the right to 
vote in any election, State or Federal, on 20- 
count of race or color by persons acting 
under color of State law (42 U, S. C. 1971 and 
1983) and statutes such interference 
a criminal offense (18 U. S. C. 242); Congress 
has not, however, granted to the 
Government the power to invoke civil rem- 
edles; such power is necessary because crim- 
inal prosecution can be invoked only after 
the harm has been done and jurors are re- 
luctant to indict and convict local officials 
in criminal prosecution even when they rec- 
ognize the illegality of what has been done: 
furthermore, criminal prosecution may be 
unduly harsh and may stir up great 1 
dissension where respected local officials are 
involved. 

There is one question, however, that At- 
torney General Brownell does not 
upon: whether persons charged with con- 
tempt for disobeying an injunction obtain 
by the Federal Government in a civil rights 
case should be granted the right to a jury 
trial on the contempt issue. 

Title 18, United States Code, section 
3691, provides that whenever a contempt 
is charged which involves an action & 
failure to act which in itself constitute’ 
a crime under Federal or State law, the 
accused is entitled to a jury, except whe? 
the contempt is committed in the presence 
or near presence of the court and ex 
when the contempt consists of disobedient? 
of an order in a case in which the United 
States is a party. Therefore, a 
charged with contempt for disobeying an 
injunction obtained by the United States 
pursuant to the provisions of the 
bills would not be entitled to a jury trial. 
This has caused much controversy and there 
are, pending amendments to the civil righ® 
bills to grant the right to a jury trial. (The 
amendments referred to here are amend- 
ments to the civil rights bills and should 
not be confused with S. 1735 which is a pro- 
posed amendment is 18 U. S. C. 3691.) 

If there is justification for the exception 
to the right to jury trial where the United 
States is a party it would seem that the ex 
ception should apply in civil rights cases 
as well as in other cases. The legislativ? 
history of Section 3691 indicates that it 
adopted in the face of strong opposltion 
based on constitutional! and practice! 
grounds. Not only was it argued that grant 
ing a jury trial in contempt cases violated 
the doctrine of the separation of powers 5 
it was also argued that the judge woul 
thereby be rendered powerless to enforce B 
own decrees. The background for much 
of the argument both for and th 
provision was the labor injunction? It er 
felt by many that if the accused were tr 
by “friends of the accused“ he would be 
acquitted and the court's injunction thered⸗ 
rendered ineffective with resulting anarchy. 
To allay these fears a compromise 2 75 
reached. Exceptions were made to the ris” 
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to jury trial in cases where the contempt 
Was committed in the presence or near pres- 
ence of the court and where the United 
States was a party. Apparently it was felt 
that if the United States were a party the 
Public interest must be involved and there- 
fore the risk of a court order being disobeyed 
With impunity should not be run; in other 
„the basis of the exception appears 
to be the principle of “the sovereign.” To 
the extent that legal thinking is now coming 
More and more to believe that the United 
States when a litigant should be treated by 
courts as an ordinary litigant, the excep- 
tion may no longer be justifiable. 
However, if this is so, the remedy is to 
amend section 3691 to provide for a jury trial 
criminal contempt cases generally whether 
dr not the United States is party. There ap- 
to be no justification for treating civil 
ts cases any differently than any other 
Cases in this regard. Therefore, if the pro- 
Posed civil rights bill were to be amended to 
Bive the right to jury trial, the inference 
id be inescapable that the motive was to 
Secure acquittals by juries sympathetic with 
those who disobey civil rights injunctions, 
2 than to grant the right to jury trial 
& matter of principle. 
173 tly a bill has been introduced (S. 
5, 85th Cong. ist sess.) which would 
309 d title 18, United States Code, section 
1, to grant the right to a jury trial in all 
0 involving contempt of a court of the 
ited States, civil as well as criminal, except 
the contempt. was committed in the 
nce or near presence of the court. 
cial any such extreme revision of our judi- 
Procedures were to be seriously consid- 
oe & thorough study should first be made 
the far reaching effects which would be 
bound to follow. 
of Nenne lunton. the Committee on the Bill 
ot guts approves the three major purposes 
aboca? pending civil rights bills outlined 


Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on the Bill of Rights: Fifield 
Workum, Chairman; William T. An- 
drews; Ernest Angell; Walter E. Beer, 
Jr.; Oliver C. Biddle; Vincent L. Brod- 
erick; William A. Delano; Hyman N. 
Glickstetn; Kenneth W. Greenawalt; 
E. Douglas Hamilton; Arthur Levitt; 
Stanley H. Lowell; John C. Meleney; 
Walter Mendelsohn; Gavin Miller; 
John F. B. Mitchell, Jr.; Roger B. Ores- 
man; John W. G. Tenney. 
this - George T. Townley does not concur in 


a 
0 See Frankfurter and Landis, Power of 
tempts over Procedure in Criminal Con- 
We woe in ‘Inferior’ Federal Courts (37 Harv. 
2 80 1010 (1924) ). 
Frankfurter and Greene, the Labor 
erde alen. MacMillan, 1930, footnote pp. 
‘Bee nt Pp. 182-198. 
injunctions (1912) hearings before 


the 
Cong tae Committee on the Judiciary, 62d 
» 24 sess., p. 145. 


Kentucky Loses a Great Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 
IN OF KENTUCKY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Monday, May 27, 1957 
lense: NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Recon” extend my remarks in the 
entities I enclose herewith an editorial 
t Us Finish Steve's Unfin- 


ed “Le 
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ished Job, the Industrial Fund, as a 
Memorial,” which appeared in the May 
23, 1957, issue of the Owensboro Messen- 
ger and Inquirer of Owensboro, Ky. 

On May 22, the city of Owensboro, 
Daviess County, the Second Congres- 
sional District, the State of Kentucky, 
and, indeed, the entire country lost an 
outstanding citizen. Mr. William T. 
Stevenson was not only a sparkplug for 
the Industrial Foundation, as mentioned 
in the editorial, but he encouraged in- 
dustry throughout Kentucky. As presi- 
dent of the Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., he was successful in advancing 
that enterprise, while at the same time 
he manifested his civic pride by way 
of active participation in every worth- 
while project which would benefit 
Owensboro and environs. Mr. Steven- 
son was a self-made man whose innate 
ability, kindness and energy made him 
a great man. He believed in the future 
of his country. By reason of this fact, 
and through having the courage of his 
convictions, he was enabled to attain 
noteworthy achievements for the busi- 
ness with which he was connected, as 
well as the city and State in which he 
resided. I, personally, have derived 
benefit from his sound viewpoint and 
philosophy of life in general. It can 
truly be said that by reason of his kind- 
ness and knowledge he laid a sure foun- 
dation of usefulness to mankind. His 
services will stand as a worthy monument 
to his memory. 

The editorial is as follows: 
Ler Us FINISH Steve's UNFINISHED JOB, THE 
INDUSTRIAL FUND, AS A MEMORIAL 

Owensboro has lost an ardent advocate, 
and her citizens a loyal friend. William T. 
Stevenson, whose best years were spent in 
helping to build great industries in this city, 
died at 2 o’clock yesterday morning. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the city that has a leader of his 
genius for industrial development, and his 
loyalty to the city which, when he was yet a 
struggling young man. he chose as his home, 
and then set out to make a vehicle for the 
realization of his greatest ambitions. 

Having made Owensboro the pivot for one 
the Nation’s greatest gas distribution sys- 
tems, Stevenson recently envisoned new fac- 
tories lining the Ohio River here, with more 
numerous and more beautiful homes dotting 
the landscape and contented families resid- 
ing therein. Realization of this ambition, 
was the goal of the Industrial Foundation of 
which he was initially the sparkplug. 

Having, had something to do with the ini- 
tiation of this foundation, and having seen 
Steve give of himself for its success until 
there was no more strength to give, as he 
did for his other private and public inter- 
ests, we now ask the liberty of suggesting 
thta the people of Owensboro and Daviess 
County will complete the last project he 
started, by raising the necessary $250,000, as 
evidence of their appreciation of him. And, 
after that is done, let us name the fund the 
W. T. Stevenson Memorial Industrial Fund 
for Owensboro and Daviess County. 

Steve's death is a loss to the natural gas 
distribution industry, in which he was des- 
tined for highest honors at the national 
level. In their councils in the top areas, his 


opinions were sought and respected. As 


busy as he was with his companies’ business 
interests, he took time at the expense of his 
health to help in Owensboro’s civic affairs 
and to be a State leader in the cause of little 
independent colleges by serving on the 
boards that promote them. 

Owensboro marked itself as an appreciative 
city, so far as Steve was concerned, while he 
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was at the height of his productive power. 
It was on December 20, 1949, that 350 busi- 
ness and professional people poured out their 
admiration and respect for him at a dinner 
which they gave in his honor. He knew it 
was a sincere, and genuine expression of a 
community's appreciation of him, and of 
the Texas Gas Corp., for permitting him to 
have the corporation's headquarters offices in 
Owensboro, He knew then that there was 
no pretense in the line on the frontispiece 
of the program: “Owensboro is might proud 
of William Taylor Stevenson.” 

William Taylor Stevenson will continue 
to be honored by the people among whom he 
chose to live and work. They will continue 
to be proud of what he did here. They will 
not cease to marvel at the heights to which 
his great intellect carried a never-very- 
strong constitution, and that he was able 
to do so much for so many in the compara- 
tively short span of his life. They will 
remember proudly, too, his business acumen 
and willingness to work, which dated back 
to his youth when at 13 he sold magazines 
for an agent, and when the agent left town 
he was ready to take his place. Life's favors 
are often seen as luck in the other fellow by 
people who lack them. But, Steve's life 
reveals the story of a man who made it a 
habit to be where opportunity might knock 
and to be ready to receive it when the time 
came. 

And so, we say farewell to one of the 
friendliest, finest, fightingest (for things we 
have felt were right) men that it has ever 
ee Sea A par to know, and join with 

ends, who are legion, in expressing 
deepest sorrow to his family. in 


More About the Gerry Murphy Case 
and the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, Iam indeed 
sorry that my good friend and colleague, 
Mr. Porter, of Oregon, sees fit to con- 
tinue this unfriendly controversy with 
regard to one of our foremost neighbor- 
ing republics to the south and one of our 
stanchest friends in the free world, the 
Dominican Republic and its President 
Trujillo. 

What I have been trying to do in my 
articles and in my association with our 
Latin American friends, is to work to- 
ward building up a friendship and an 
understanding of our way of thinking 
and our way of life, which would be 
mutually beneficial. It behooves all of 
us in the Western Hemisphere to build 
friendly relations and to eliminate, so 
far as possible, all traces of the godless 
philosophy of communism. Without a 
doubt communists are at this very mo- 
ment working with all the forces at their 
command, and using every possible 
subterfuge to distort and confuse the 
minds of our peoples in a concerted and 
frantic effort to create dissension and 
dislike between the United States and 
our Latin American neighbors. 

It is unfortunate that the Gerry Mur- 
phy case ever occurred but at the same 
time it is unthinkable for us to attack 
and to attempt to convict one of the 
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great leaders of a democratic and pro- 
gressive Republic with hearsay evidence. 
I, for one, cannot bring myself to sit 
idly by and see our good neighbors and 
stanch friends attacked and maligned 
in such a manner. 

In the interest of good will and 
friendly relations with another of our 
fine Latin American neighbors, which 
also is known to be democratic, Christian, 
and anti-Communist, I recently had 
breakfast with several of my coleagues 
in the House of Representatives and a 
number of esteemed officials both local 
and abroad. This breakfast was given 
by the Honorable Jimmie Morrison. It 
was an honor to breakfast with such out- 
standing leaders as the majority floor 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable JoHN McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Four of my esteemed col- 
leagues from Louisiana were present: 
Congressman’ JIMMIE Morrison, Con- 
gressman Epwin E. WILLIS, Congress- 
man T. AsHToN THompson, and Con- 
gressman F. Epwarp HÉBERT. A spirit of 
friendship and goodwill prevailed at this 
meeting, which included as honored 
guests officials from the Republic of 
Mexico, our own State Department and 
one of our national associations, as fol- 
lows: Hon. Abelardo de la Grajaies, head 
of all Government employees of Mexico, 
who was the guest of honor; Hon. Senor 
Don Manuel Tello, Ambassador of Mex- 
ico to the United States; Hon. Rafael 
Avelyra, Minister-Consular of the Mex- 
ican Embassy; Hon. Don Justo Sierra, 
Consul, of the Mexican Embassy; Hon. 
Robert Hill, our new Ambassador to 
Mexico; Hon. Donald Barnes, of the De- 
partment of State; Hon. John Fishburn, 
of the Department of State; Hon. An- 
thony Albrecht, of the Department of 
States; Hon. William B. Macomber, Jr., 
the new Assistant Secretary of State; 
and Mr. William Doherty, president of 
the National Letter Carriers Association. 

I have been privileged to enjoy many 
outstanding gatherings, but this was one 
of the most inspiring that I have ever 
attended. These men have faith in their 
fellow man and are seeking ever con- 
stantly to spread confidence and good 
will among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. They are striving, with 
marked success, to afford their country 
an exemplary government and their peo- 
ple the highest possible standards of liv- 
ing and the peace of mind and com- 
forts of life which go hand-in-hand with 
a stable and progressive government. 
All of these men are outstanding in their 
efforts to stamp out communism and 
the evils of the communistic concept of 
life. Most of the troubles that we find 
in governments today have their roots in 
communism and the communistic theo- 
ries and practices. This was true of 
Guatemala when that country experi- 
enced trouble. The Communists put 
out their insidious propaganda to try to 
destroy those patriots who were fighting 
to liberate their country with all the 
force at their command. Those same 
communistic influences are now at work 
in an effort to create unrest and dis- 
sension in the Dominican Republic. A 
so-called exile government has been 
established in Puerto Rico, which is 
working day and night in its efforts to 
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overthrow the present great and demo- 
cratic Government of the Dominican 
Republic. The efforts of this group be- 
come evident in many shapes and forms. 
The Gerry Murphy case is one in point. 
Professor Jesus de Galendiz apparently 
was kidnapped and transported out of 
this country supposedly by Gerry Mur- 
phy and an accomplice, in a rented plane 
which he was not licensed to fly. The 
drugged Professor Galendiz was picked 
up near New York and transported by 
air to Miami and thence on to obscu- 
rity. 

It is unfortunate that the heads of the 
Dominican Republic have been saddled 
with the responsibility for the disappear- 
ance of Professor Galendiz. Gerry Mur- 
phy, who was clearly connected with a 
nefarious group, lost his life. There 
have been charges and countercharges as 
to who is responsible. It is unthinkable 
to take the side of an irresponsible and 
exiled group who are out to fight democ- 
racy and to agitate against the word 
of our friends who are trying their best 
to maintain a progressive, free, and 
democratic form of government. I ex- 
pect to use every power that I possess to 
see to it that the kind of suspicion that 
has been attempted to be cast on the 
good names of our friends in the Domini- 
can Republic is completely removed. 

When I addressed this House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 17, concerning our 
friendly relations with the great people 
and Government of the land where 
America began, the Dominican Republic, 
I expressed the hope that the publicity 
and notoriety connected with the disap- 
pearance of Gerry Murphy would cease 
to continue its prominent place in the 
press, magazines, and so forth. Inci- 
dents such as the Gerry Murphy case 
come and go in this complicated world 
and for this case to be hashed and re- 
hashed and kept alive long beyond its 
logical closing could only be attributed 
to those communistic forces which seize 
upon any and every morsel to feed its 
growth and spread its propaganda. The 
facts in the case are clear that Gerry 
Murphy succumbed to greed and became 
involved with the criminal element to 
the extent of joining in a conspiracy 
and being guilty of kidnapping. The 
regettable part is that innocent and out- 
standing public officials continue to be 
maligned and abused, in the traditional 
communistic way, through twisting the 
facts. 

I deeply regret that these irresponsi- 
ble and concerted attacks upon the peo- 
ple and government of the Dominican 
Republic, to whom we are so firmly 
bound, not only by the mutual affinity 
of our Christian religion, but by solemn 
treaties as well, continue unabated. Ac- 
tually these attacks on a friendly gov- 
ernment constitute a smear upon the 
honor and integrity of our own country, 
but it is wishful thinking to expect this 
matter to wane and fade as it rightfully 
should. Continued attacks appear con- 
taining biased and prejudicial state- 
ments against our friendly neighbor, the 
Dominican Republic, based upon pure 
hearsay. Recently in a national maga- 
zine a sensational article appeared about 
the Dominican Republic, an article that 
is a lurid rehash of ancient and hoary 
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tales which had been circulated through- 
out the Caribbean by the dissident pam- 
phleteers for so many years, mate 
which is not only hoary with age, but 
which reeks with its communistic origin. 
Included in the article was an almost 
unbelievable attack with reckness aban- 
don and disregard of the facts upon one 
of the greatest of contemporary states- 
men, a man who enjoys the greatest re- 
spect of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle—an honest and kindly man— 
the Democratic floor leader of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable JoHN 
McCormack, of the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that the 
author of this article, Representative 
Porter of Oregon, did not understand 
the gravity of his actions in casting re- 
flections, even by implication, upon Jon 
McCormack. I also state that I 
believe that any Member of this House 
could have any feeling whatever about 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr- 
McCormack], other than the highest re- 
gard and affection, nor could any Mem- 
ber of this House entertain the slight- 
sr question as to his honor and integ- 

ty. 

In his article in the June 1957 issue 
of Coronet magazine, my distinguished 
colleague, Representative Porter, of 
Oregon, states, and I quote: 

Consequently, for as long as I persist in 
carrying on my campaign against Trujillo 
I intend to carry a gun. 

Now, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Oregon, does he carry that 
gun on the floor of Congress? I was on 
the House floor when the Puerto Ricans 
shot at the Members of Congress and 
was in direct line of fire, yet, I have 
never found it necessary or desirable 
carry a gun. 

It is those of us who have taken the 
trouble to keep ourselves informed wh? 
know that out of the 5 pred 
political parties in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the next-door neighbor of 
the Dominican Republic 3 of them 
Partido Independentista, Partido Na- 
cionalista, and Partido Comunista 
cooperate and make common cause not 
only among themselves but with the 
“Vanguardia Revolucionario Do 2 
cana,” the largest group of can 
professional exiles who carry on their 
nefarious work from the island of 
Rico and whose- self-styled President, 
Dr. Miguel A. Prado, the possessor 
a long criminal record, has taken me w 
task by means of a long and scurrilous 
letter for standing up and being count- 
ed on the side of decency, honor, God 
and country. Why this group, as well as 
the renegade Romulo Bethancourt, wee 
time President of friendly Venezuela, an t 
probably the most dangerous Communist 
or leftwinger in our hemisphere, are per- 
mitted to ply their nefarious mac 
tions and plot revolution against out 

Friendly neighbors on soil under OY. 
jurisdiction, is quite beyond my compre 
hension. I hasten to add, Mr. Speake”, 
that Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, of a 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is not 
member of any of the three dangero 
leftwing parties mentioned. Gover™ 
Munoz-Marin heads the Partido Pop 
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Democratico, a political party much more 
liberal than the Partido Estadista, head- 
ed by the patriotic Luis Ferre, but in no 
Way connected with the three anti-Amer- 
ican parties named, and the Dominican 
exlles living in Puerto Rico, which con- 
Stitute one radical atheistic block, and 
from whence came the cowardly assassins 
Who attempted to take the life of the 
dent of the United States and Mem- 
rs of this House. Likewise, Mr. Speak- 
er, events are very significant and point 
a concerted drive going on by left- 
g elements to bring about chaos and 
Confusion in the Caribbean. The un- 
doubtedly dictatorial but fiercely anti- 
Communist President of Nicaragua was 
ated afew months ago. The gov- 
ernment of our nearest island neighbor, 
the Republic of Cuba, is even now under 
attack by a man reputed to be a Com- 
Munist, and who is certainly pursuing 
exactly the same tactics as were displayed 
the Communist Ho Shi Minh and 
jatious other trained Communist revo- 
Utionaries over the world. Recently two 
Teporters from our own country gratui- 
1 broadcast a highly biased telecast 
Tom his secret headquarters, during 
Which a young man from our own coun- 
try, Serving under the rebel leader, de- 
Scribed his motives for joining that 
movement in exact and timeworn Com- 
terms. 

The small Negro Republic of Haiti, 
Sharing the island of Hispaniola with the 
mo can Republic, has been, for many 
Gree in a state of complete politi- 

chaos, completely “strapped” finan- 
mens and unable to form a govern- 
hee or hold national elections. Our 
com boring Republic of Mexico has a 
— and dangerous Communist 
kee ce The Republic of Honduras has 
being without an executive and is 
all ruled by a military junta, while 
ut war between that country and its 
ae hbor, Nicaragua, has just been nar- 
ee averted by the Organization of 
——— States. The people and Gov- 
tin ent of the Republic of Panama con- 
ue to be stirred up on the completely 
tic issue of sovereignty over the 

Canal, stirred up by those evil 

Tha Americans who thrive on chaos. 
is, jn soa! issue is unrealistic because it 
Repu’ nonexistent. Of course, the 
ercisa lic of Panama, however, in the ex- 
a bin, of that sovereignty, long ago made 
a ona honorable contract con- 

a e canal and the Canal Zone, 
ment act made with our own Govern- 
& contract made between sover- 
intern for their mutual profit and 


en Speaker, as one who has lived 
next door to the nations of 

all of America and of the Caribbean 
Some 18 life, and thus having gained 
trigue 1 insight into Communist in- 
briefly that area, I would like to touch 
Comm and factually, upon the classic 
Sister ses takeover of power in our 
D Public of Guatemala. In ex- 
and what mat happened in Guatemala 
the we may expect to happen in 
has its can Republic if communism 
leagues av. I ask my esteemed col- 
Somey, to remember, to paraphrase a 
Of the end famous statement of an officer 
xceutive department, that I firm- 
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ly believe that what is good for Central 
America and the Caribbean is good for 
us. Asa Christian, Iam concerned with 
the welfare of all people everywhere, 
and particularly with those Latin Ameri- 
can peoples and nations who are our 
neighbors. First, however, I am con- 
cerned with the security and welfare of 
our own United States, and I am real- 
istically convinced that we must never 
again, whatever the price, permit a Com- 
munist government in any of the Ameri- 
cas. Bishop Fulton Sheen, a great 
American and a great Christian, has said 
that history never changes; that rather, 
the same thing happens to different peo- 
ple. I believe we can all agree with that 
meaningful statement by Bishop Sheen, 
and by looking briefly at what led to the 
tragedy of Guatemala, we can determine 
what would happen to the Dominican 
Republic—if we should permit it—or 
even to us. 

Prior to 1944 the Republic of Guate- 
mala was ruled by a fiercely anti-Com- 
munist but benevolent strong-man dic- 
tator, General President Jorge Ubico. 
In its issue of November 18, 1940, page 
37, Time magazine had this to say about 
President Jorge Ubico on the occasion 
of his 62d birthday: 

Jorge Ubico has made Guatemala the glam- 
our girl of the Central American Republics. 
He has reduced the national debt 50 percent, 
has got his paper currency covered 100 per- 
cent by gold, has built and paid for public 


works.. 
President Ubico introduced a probity law. 


requiring that public officials register their 
coasts pie taking and leaving public 


office. * * * 
Though he loves his own power, he has 
made love to the ideals of democracy. 


Little did the world then know that 
the Kremlin had already picked Guate- 
mala as its first American conquest and 
that the downfall of benevolent “Dicta- 
tor President Jorge Ubico was, in the 
face of our own ignorance and compla- 
cency, inevitable. 

In its issue of July 3, 1944, Time— 
page 42—in an article entitled Tyrant 
Defied,” refers to the same President 
Ubico as a tyrant and takes credit for an 
article about the tyrant which it ran the 
previous week. In its issue of July 10, 
1944— page 43—in the lead article under 
Latin America, entitled Tyrant Down,” 
Time uses an entire column to detail the 
downfall of the dictator of whom it had 
spoken in such glowing terms 4 years 
earlier. Jorge Ubico, admittedly a dic- 
tator, but a staunch friend of our own 
country and a courageous anti-Com- 
munist, lies buried in an unmarked grave 
in New Orleans. A dictator and contro- 
versial figure while he lived, he was 4 
great American patriot nevertheless. 
Since death removed him many years 
ago from the realm of controversy, his 
memory is entitled to better treatment at 
the hands of our own country as well as 
his own. Probably no better way could 
be devised to demonstrate to our Latin 
American friends that we are dedicated 
to them in their fight against com- 
munism than to return the mortal re- 
mains of this Guatemalan hero to his 
own country aboard one of our own great 
warships. 

President Ubico was succeeded im- 
mediately by a military man, then by 
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the suave Communist Juan Jose Arevelo, 
who was in turn succeeded by another 
Communist, Jacobo Arbenz Guzmann, 
who was overthrown in the restoration 
of June 1954, and whose fate it was to 
become the first Communist leader in 
history to lose his country for commu- 
nism. Juan Jose Arevelo and Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzmann today wander about 
the world, living proof of the fact that 
communism is not invincible, that Com- 
munist governments can be overthrown 
and liberty and decency restored to a 
Christian people. 

But Guatemala’s experience in com- 
munism cost her dearly in suffering, ter- 
rorism, loss of life and financial ruin. 
Every ‘do-gooder” in our Nation, be he 
public official or otherwise, should know 
and understand all of the facts of the 
work performed by Mr. Phieffer at Ciu- 
dad Trujillo which cannot, perhaps, be 
gone into, That his work was important 
and was material in the defense of our 
country is apparent to every thinking 
American. Those of us who love our 
country are grateful to Ambassador 
Phieffer. I am sure this sentiment is 
shared by every Member of this House, 
including my distinguished colleague 
from Oregon. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
point out to my distinguished colleague 
from Oregon, that, as a freshman Mem- 
ber of this House, he has made at least 
two mistakes, mistakes which I sincerely 
hope will not prove fatal to his future 
political career which looms before him 
so brilliantly. The first mistake was to 
impugn, if only by implication, the honor 
and dignity of our distinguished majority 
floor leader, JoHN McCormack. Only by 
the exercise of the greatest of Christian 
charity can he be forgiven by his col- 
leagues who know and love Representa- 
tive McCormack. Our colleague made 
his second grave mistake when he per- 
mitted the use of his name in connection 
with a scandalous and trite article in a 
national magazine, an article intended by 
that cynical magazine for one purpose 
and one purpose only: increase in its 
circulation. If our distinguished col- 
league believes that he has gained any 
fame by that course of conduct, he is 
badly mistaken. Notoriety, perhaps, but 
not fame. There is a vast difference. By 
his reckless and unwarranted statements 
that he must carry a gun he has, in ef- 
fect, impugned the honor of every Mem- 
ber of this honorable House, and he has 
provided the enemies of our country with 
a valuable propaganda weapon. Such 
conduct is difficult for the patriotic Mem- 
bers of this House to forget. 

Mr. Speaker, again I reiterate my sin- 
cere wish that we hear no more of the 
infamous Gerry Murphy. As a Chris- 
tian, I shall humbly pray that my young 
colleague from Oregon shall see the error 
of his ways and that he shall be moved 
by God to turn his undoubted ability 
and aggressiveness to fighting our athe- 
istic Communist enemy, and that in the 
future he render unto the great leaders of 
this House the respect which is their due. 
But, Mr. Speaker, while I shall so make 
my prayers to God, in my humble way, 
let there be no mistake: Our great 
Christian Nation shall live up to its ob- 
ligations. It shall continue to honor and 
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respect our neighbors in Latin America 
who tender to us the hand of friendship. 
It is quite beyond the power of our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon to 
make it otherwise. In all Christian 
charity, I do not believe that our col- 
league from Oregon would want it other- 
wise. I am sure that his actions here- 
tofore have grown out of a lack of under- 
standing of the tense peril in which we 
live. I am sure that his further efforts 
in this direction could and would result 
only in further notoriety, of which he 
already has too much, 


Protest Against Reduction in Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the high cost of living, and due 
to the increased cost of operation, the 
good people of the farming communities 
of Harper, Anthony, Attica, and the sur- 
rounding territory realize that the re- 
duction in price of 22 cents a bushel for 
wheat for the year 1958 will mean money 
drained from their pocket. To show 
their concern, over 160 farmers of that 
area of my district have signed a protest 
against this action taken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I would like to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp to in- 
clude their names: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

We the undersigned wish to protest against 
the recent order of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to set the 1958 loan price on wheat at 
less than $2 per bushel. 

Byron M. Childs, Harper, Kans; Frank 


Biberstein, Clarence A. Oliver, G. J. Biber- 


stein, Harold Patterson, Marion Cox, Attica, 
Kans.; Elzie Burns, Harper, Kans.: C. C. 
Marchel, O. C. Mirrell, Ira O. Brant, Oscar 
McClung, Gus McKalg, Attica, Kans.; Clif- 
ford G. Robinson, Harper, Kans.; Mildred 
Stucky, Ethel N. Doll, F. C. Cleveland, F. P. 
Weil, Bob McQuinn, Attica, Kans.; Alex Win- 
gate, Duquoin, Kans.; Charlie Reeves, Har- 
per, Kans.; Ralph Chesbie, Omer Carley, Mrs. 
W. L. Carr, Attica, Kans.; Ralph Hoagland, 
Zenda, Kans.; Cloyd Stocker, Charlie Yocam, 
Attica, Kans.; R. C. Grubb, Harper, Kans.; 
Daniel V. Stuart, Attica, Kans.; J. H. GU- 
lespie, Anthony, Kans.; G. L. Jumpson, E. 
S. Oliver, J. G. Harnder, C. H. Bakerman, 
Attica, Kans; Everett H. Buhrman—Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Melvin Martin, Chas. M. 
Spock, E. I. Handin, Wayne Harnden, Max- 
ine McGuire, Ailsie Biberstein, Jim Ferrell, 
Paul J. Slinky, Wm. Kinger, C. E. Kuth, 
Ralph K. Hunt, Lester J. Grigsby, Daniel 
Kunz, M. H. Carr, W. L. Holland, L. H. 
Davis, C. E. Warren, Helen Biberstein, Attica, 
Kans. 

John R. Wyssmann, Jess B. Koeppen, A. M. 
Black, Attica, Kans.; Edgar C. Wills, Ellis 
Bassford, Lloyd Milter, F. K. Bunchfiel, 
Donald R. Rutherford, Joe Alley, Ed Engel- 
hardt, F. M. Norman, J, M. Messner, Otto 
Carothers, Gordon Walters, N. F. Starks, An- 
thony, Kans.; R. L. Helmley. Hazelton, Kans.; 
H. H. Herst, Argonia, Kans.; J. W. Lang, 
Joe C. Young, E. A. Meyer, Anthony, Kans.; 
Leo Burke, Freeport, Kans.; Homer Cather, 
Anthony, Kans.; O. H. Williston, Bluff City, 
Kans; Leslie Keilson, Manchester, Okla.; 
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Floyd Dunning, P. O. Herold, Lois Barrett, 
Anthony, Kans.; James L. Myers, Derrey My- 
ers, A. F. Black, Attica, Kans.; C. D. Hodson, 
Paul Gerberding, R. W. Stewart, Anthony, 
Kans.; Harold Adkisson, Freeport, Kans.; 
F. G. McKarg, Clarence Bowersork, E. W. Naff, 
Wallace Howed, Delmer Pierce, Anthony, 
Kans.; Loren Hickey, Attica, Kans.; J. M. 
Henderson, Anthony, Kans.; A. F. Bear, Har- 
per, Kans.; Marvin Coady, Freeport, Kans.; 
P. J. Coody, Anthony, Kans.; R. F. Jelnick, 
Bluff City, Kans; Chris Reber, Anthony, 
Kans.; Dale Welch, Bluff City, Kans.; Joe 
Burchfiel, Manchester, Okla.; Raymond 
Mortimer, Anthony, Kans.; Lloyd Huddleston, 
Bluff City, Kans.; Ben. H. Reber, Harper, 
Kans.; Leroy C. Gillespie, Manchester, Okla.; 
R. Bird, Edgar Barrett, Anthony, Kans. 
Arthur Stormm, Manchester, Okla.; Lloyd 
L. Hayter, Anthony, Kans.; Otto Ruhsert, 
Kenneth Palmer, Harper, Kans.; W. L. Hen- 
derson, Felix J. Vicek, J. R. Sharp, Elvin Pat- 
terson, L. C. Marts, Anthony, Kans.; Wayne 
Clutter, Waldron Kans.; John Scheel, Fred J. 
Lange, Jay Wychoff, Anthony, Kans.; Phillip 
Patterson, Attica, Kans.; Ray Allensworth, 
Anthony, Kans.; Sidney Tohr, Caldwell, 
Kans.; Chas. W. Trotter, R. Whitdaw, An- 
thony, Kans.; L. Bruey, Caldwell, Kans.; Ed 
Tolis, Anthony, Kans.; Glenn Barker, Man- 
chester, Okla.; Ed M. Jess, Bluff City, Kans.; 
Glenn E. Patterson, Keith A. Sheiar, W. A. 
Meador, C. W. Jacobs, Anthony, Kans.; 
J. B. Wilson, Corwin, Kans; Wendell 
A. Patterson, Manchester, Okla.; Wallace G. 
Pulliam, Roy Holland, Anthony, Kans.; F. E. 
Patterson, Manchester, Okla.; J. P. Atkinson, 
F. B. Parsons, Anthony, Kans.; Herold Hen- 
derson, Manchester, Okla.; Glenn Burchfiel, 
Anthony, Kans.; Melvin Parker, Waldren, 
Kans.; Gerald Miller, Anthony, Kans.; Melo 
Ferda, Wakita, Okla.; Howard Guss, Dwight 
Hayter, Bob Sturns, J. G. Smith, E. Jordan, 
D. D. Williams, Jr., Anthony, Kans.; Hugh 
D. Ransom, Freeport, Kans.; L. Stewart, 
Bluff City, Kans.; W. E. Starkes, Manchester, 
Okla.; D. L. Nash, Lloyd Patterson, Bob H. 
Dewtar, C. R. Couch, R. E. Anorse, Anthony, 
Kans.; C. E. Sears, Caldwell, Kans; J. E. 
Chasey, Waldron, Kans, ? 


Brooklyn Shows the Way to Good Labor- 
Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my happy privilege last Thursday, May 
23, to be present at a heartwarming 
event in my district in Brooklyn which 
noted significant advances both for bus- 
iness and labor in our community. 

In a spirt of friendly cooperation, the 
members of a labor union agreed to 
forfeit half of their accrued vacation 
pay in order to enable a large plant from 
another state to move into Brooklyn and 
establish itself in our community. A 
vice president of the company frankly 
stated that his firm was influenced in its 
decision to move to Brooklyn by the 
cooperation offered by the union. 

The astute labor leader who managed 
this feat was Mr. James Landriscina, 
president of Local 452 of the Candy and 
Confectionary Workers Union. He was 
ably assisted in this effort by the local's 
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vice president Miss Anna Russo, and 
its secretary-treasurer Mr. John R. 
Alaio. The enlightened businessman 
who took advantage of this offer from 
the union was Mr. Leonard Stone, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Sweets 
Company of America. 

Those who stand to gain most are 700 
members of the union and their families 
who had been forced out of work last 
March when another candy manufactur- 
ing firm, Rockwood Co., had closed its 
plant in Brooklyn and left its employees 
without work. Now these and perhaps 
many others will return to their jobs- 
The Sweets Co. gained, too, because 
Brooklyn provides an excellent quality 
of workers, skilled and dependable, de- 
voted to their families and to the com- 
munity in which they live and work. 

A ceremony to welcome the new plant 
in Brooklyn took place on Thursday, May 
23. in front of the plant. On hand at the 
welcoming ceremonies were the Honor- 
able Carmine G. De Sapio, Secretary of 
State of New York; Ambassador Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr., Commissioner of Com- 
merce and Public Events of the City of 
New York; the Honorable Edward T. 
Dickinson, New York State Commissioner 
of Commerce; Commissioner Frank No- 
land, representing Borough President 
John Cashmore of Brooklyn; Mr. Chester 
Allen, president of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Mr. Howard 
Swain, executive director of the cham- 
ber of commerce; and Congressman VIC- 
ron L. Anruso. Also present were many 
prominent labor leaders representing 
various unions in New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to call at- 
tention to this matter because I feel that 
it is this kind of labor-management re- 
lations, this kind of give-and-take nego- 
tiations, which will help strengthen both 
business and labor. It is in this t 
of true cooperation that a real service 
can be rendered in promoting the wel- 
fare of the American people and the se- 
curity of our country. 


Lee and Meade at Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my pleasure to insert th® 
following two editorials which ap 
May 20 in my hometown newspaper, 
Index-Journal, one df the best afternoon 
daily papers in the country: 

LEE AND MEADE AT GETTYSBURG 

President Eisenhower is ready to call $ 
truce over the “Second Battle of Gettysburg. 

He and British Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery both agreed after visiting 
famed Civil War battlefield that Generals 
Lee and Meade blundered and should have 
been fired. The reaction was what one 
could naturally expect. 

Meade did offer his resignation after the 
battle, as a matter of fact, but it was refused 
and he continued in charge of the Army of 
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the Potomac until the end of the war. His 
Offense was not in fighting the battle un- 

y however, but in failing to pursue 
Lee's battered army. 

Some biographers say that Lincoln was 
More discouraged over this failure of Meade 
than over anything that occurred during 
the war. 8 
„Lincoln is quoted as saying that Meade 
Would be ready to fight a magnificent battle 
When there is no enemy to fight.” 

s reputation does not rest on Gettys- 
pure. and he cannot be judged on that one 
ttle. As Eisenhower wrote in his own 
k, “Crusade in Europe,” in reply to criti- 
made of Montgomery, “In war about 
only criterion that can be applied to a 
to er is his accumulated record of vic- 
and defeat.” 
had a magnificent accumulated rec- 
Ord from the high point at Chancellorsville, 
ue “the truest, the most splendid victory 
y ever won—an absolute masterpiece be- 
Gant Which no further art is possible,” to 
1 ed ysburg, “where the high tide of the Con- 
broke in tears and blood and de- 
maz, ebbing back to the sound of ‘it’s all 
ee fault’ from the anguished lips of Robert 


the 
Co: 


a Lee himself considered the Irascible Meade 
good general, and when the two armies lay 
Along the Rapidan River following the blood- 
maag at Gettysburg Lee withstrained his 
«7 generals who would take chances. 
omoneneral Meade is an exceedingly able 
** de them, and if I make any 
e ore him he will be prompt to take 
— of it.” 
tet haps the two critics made their great- 
alte stake in talk about “sacking” Lee 
wh ettysburg. Fire General Lee? For 


«Fletcher Pratt in his story of the Civil War, 
nenden ot Fire,” terms Lee the only co- 
late force within the Confederacy,” in the 
Aud s of the war. 
to him Wise is quoted as exclaiming 
Ther, at Appomattox, “Country be damned! 
count ne country. There has been no 
are tg, General, for a year or more. You 
fought Country for these men. They have 
fice ut, lor you. If you demand the sacri- 
die 8 still thousands of us who will 
wag nit also says that “Lee's own judgment 
Critics bad than he and some of the recent 
would ho claim he underestimated Meade 
d like to have us think.” 

decades v, Gettysburg will be debated for 

It does not take any such 


Aad what at what might well be the 
Nation matie point in the history of this 


ESTIMATE or EISENHOWER 


War ypttimate of Eisenhower in his World 
bas Tole of supreme allied commander 
of Engla made by Field Marshal Alan Brooke, 
Tide kau whose book, The Turn of the 
iù. tae Just been published. 
there in Lurrent issue of Look magazine, 
Or Eis condensation of the volume. 
Brooke enhower's operations in Tunisia 
his aba “I had little confidence in 
eo ty to handle the military situation 
& him, and he caused me great 
He learned à lot during the war, 
never his st Strategy, and command were 
H. Bi ly r 
terol It was a moment when bold and 
Prizes, action might have gathered great 
7 in nhower was far too much im- 
Uation, p "Be Political aspects of the sit- 
Clark, an should have left his deputy, 
to the © handle these, and devoted himself 
Broch “tical situation.” 
that Eise adds that “It must be remembered 
a battal nhower had never even commanded 
on in action when he found himself 
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commanding a group of armies. No wonder 
he was at a loss, and allowed himself to be 
absorbed in the political situation.” 

He praises Eisenhower for “his ability to 
handle Allied forces, to treat them all with 
strict impartiality, and to get the best out 
of an inter-Allied force.” 

Eisenhower was “blessed with a wonder- 
ful charm that carried him far; perhaps his 
great asset was a greater share of luck than 
most of us receive in life.” 

Brooke concluded that “If Ike had more 
than his share of luck, we Allies, were ex- 
tremely fortunate to have such an exception- 
ally charming individual as Supreme Com- 
mander. What he may have lecked in mili- 
tary ability, he greatly made up for by the 
charm of his personality.” 

Of General Marshall, Brooke commented: 


„He is, I should think, a good general at 


raising armies and at providing the neces- 
sary link between the military and political 
worlds, but his strategical ability does not 
impress me at all.” 


I have often wondered since the war how : 


different matters might have been if I had 
had MacArthur to deal with,” he writes. 
“From everything I saw of him, I put him 
down as the greatest general of the last war.” 

Brooke’s comments on Churchill are ex- 
tremely interesting, as well as the comments 
on Roosevelt and other war leaders. 


Climbing Cost of Debt Menaces United 
States Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a most in- 
9 and enlightening column ap- 
peared in newspapers over the Nation 
a few days ago. One of the foremost 
newspapermen of our generation writes 
about the terrific cost of refinancing our 
national debt. He suggests that “if the 
Government keeps on raising its own in- 
terest rates, the cost of carrying the 
Government debt may be increased from 
the $7 billion annually to ten or eleven 
billion.” 

Mr. Bascom N. Timmons, Washing- 
ton columnist for many southern news- 
papers, has written intelligently upon 
the financial problems facing the United 
States Treasury in refinancing under 
what he calls the Government's hard- 
money policy. 

It is one of the best articles I have 
seen recently, and I believe it would be 
most useful to have it included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Under unani- 
mous consent, I submit it for inclusion 
in the Recorp. Mr. Timmon's column 
follows: 

Curmsrnc Cost or Dest MENACES UNITED 
STATES TREASURY—GOVERNMENT BONDS ARE 
Go BEGGING 

(By Bascom N. Timmons) 

WasHiIncton—A sudden but inevitable 
tension in Government financing has pointed 
up the coming inquiry into Government fis- 
cal policy by members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, which will cast a penetrating 
light on the current inflationary situation 
and the threat of a decline in present na- 
tional prosperity. 
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The inquiry will be directed by Senator 
Harry F. Brno (Democrat, Virginia), often 
called the “Watchdog of the Treasury,” but 
other Democrats will take over various 
phases, with Senator ROBERT S. Kerr (Demo- 
erat, Oklahoma) as second to Byrd, and Sen- 
ator J. ALLEN Frear (Democrat, Delaware), 
RUSSELL B. Lone (Democrat, Louisiana), and 
ALBERT Gore (Democrat, Tennessee) par- 
ticipating. 

The tension in the Treasury Department 
over refinancing is possibly not as serious as 
some critics have viewed it, but it grows 
out of the handling of the public debt, and 
emphasizes the burden which now rests on 
the neck of every taxpayer. 

What has happened is an aftermath of the 
sale of large size Government bonds—the P 
and G series—to large investors, mostly cor- 
porations, trust funds, and insurance com- 
panies, who were expected to put them into 
their portfolios and hold them until ma- 
turity. 

THE RUSH FOR CASH 


But as the Government's hard money” 
policy has forced up interest rates on bond 
issues of local and State governments and of 
private corporations, the investors in Goy- 
ernment bonds have been redeeming their 
bonds, receiving billions of Government cash. 
In many instances the bondholders were able 
to reinvest the funds they had originally 
loaned the Government at rates from % to 
1 percent higher than they were receiving 
from Government bonds. 

The Treasury has usually enjoyed an estab- 
lished priority in the investment field, which 
is now seriously threatened. 

In the financial world, it sells short term 
notes at low rates of interest which the 
holders redeem at the end of a 3 or 4 month 
period, usually exchanging them for new 
Government obligations of the same char- 
acter. Now, almost one-third of the holders 
of such notes are turning them in at ma- 
turity for cash, and not reinvesting the 
money with the Government. 

This in turn, broadens the market for pri- 
vate bonds and these of governments subdi- 
visions at higher rates of interest. If the 
Government keeps on raising its own inter- 
est rates, the cost of carrying the Govern- 
ment debt may be increased from the pres- 
ent $7 billion annually to $10 or $11 billion, 
which can only be reduced by cutting the 
Federal Government's $275 billion debt 
burden. The cost of local government and 
of manufactured products is also increased. 

The Government is not short of money. 
Of that it has plenty, but to put additional 
cash into circulation without borrowing is 
considered an inflationary practice, and op- 
posed by both the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board, Yet expenditures are in- 
creasing because of inflated costs, and there 
is not much prospect of any retrenchment 
in that direction. 

PATMAN INQUIRY REJECTED 


Recently the House turned down a resolu- 
tion for an inquiry by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee into the Govern- 
ment’s money policies, supposedly because 
Representative WRIGHT PatmMan (Democrat, 
Texas), who favors easier Government money 
policies, would have headed the investiga- 
tion. Democratic and Republican leaders, 
along with President Eisenhower would pre- 
ter to have the conservative Byrd direct such 
à probe, rather than a competing House in- 
quiry pitched at a different level. 

What this all means to the taxpayer is 
quite obvious. His hope of a tax cut rests 
on reduced Government expenditure, and 
with the Government interest rates being 
forced up the hope of a tax cut grows dim. 
His expectancy of reduced living costs is less- 
ened by continued high money rates. In 
addition successive wage increases have 
jumped the cost of Government by 61 per- 
cent in the last 10 years, according to the 
United States Department of Labor, and now 
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account for 28 percent of the final price level. 

Interest charges and taxes add to the cost 
of materials and profits have risen at about 
the same rate as labor costs. 

The tremendous annual defense cost of 
around $38 billion annually, which amounts 
to more than half the Federal budget has 
been scored by Ralph J, Cordiner, president 
of General Electric—which produces billions 
worth of defense equipment—and chairman 
of a special committee investigating the 
Defense Department, as being increased by 
political waste and false reasoning. 

All around it is a dangerous and menacing 
situation, and the threat it carries is grow- 
ing, without a way out in sight. 


Residual Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is to be commended 
for his forthright attitude toward the 
oil imports problem. I was gratified to 
hear that the President had announced 
that there is reason to believe that alien 
oil is entering the United States in such 
quantities as to threaten to impair the 
national security. The White House at 
the same time ordered the Honorable 
Gordon Gray, Director of the Defense 
Mobilization, to begin an immediate in- 
vestigation and take the action neces- 
sary to keep, import levels in conform- 
ity with the stipulated provisions of the 
national security amendment to the 
Trade Agreement’s Extension Act of 
1955. 

In the course of Mr. Gray’s work, I 
trust that he will take a very close look 
into the residual oil imports situation. 
I remind him that the report of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on En- 
ergy Supplies and Resources, which was 
basic to the development of the national 
defense amendment, very definitely 
treated residual oil as a separate prob- 
lem. Let me read two paragraphs from 
that report: 

The committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oils should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective proportions 
that these imports of oils bore to the pro- 
duction of domestic crude oll in 1954, the 
domestic fu@ls situation could be so impaired 
as to endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. There would be an inade- 
quate incentive for exploration and the dis- 
covery of new sources of supply. 

In view of the foregoing, the committee 
concludes that in the interest of national 
defense imports should be kept in the bal- 
ance recommended above. It is highly de- 
sirable that this be done by voluntary, in- 
dividual action of those who are importing 
or those who become importers of crude or 
residual oil. The committee believes that 
every effort should be made and will be made 
to avoid the necessity of governmental inter- 
vention, 


Obviously, Mr. Speaker, any action 
which fails to consider residual oil sep- 
arately would be of no value whatsoever 
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to the protection of the domestic bitu- 
minous coal and anthracite industries. 
If a limitation on imports is enforced, 
and a specific quantitative restriction on 
residual oil is not included, then, of 
course, residual oil could conceivably 
make up the major portion of the total 
imports. The amount of residual oil 
coming into this country at the present 
time comprises too great a peril to our 
defense structure to tolerate this condi- 
tion any longer. Fortunately the coal 
industry last year increased production 
over the alarmingly low level to which it 
had fallen in 1955; however, output is 
still far below what it would be if Gov- 
ernment policies on imports and on 
other matters affecting the industry 
were fair and proper. 

Government officials and fuel experts 
from private industry acknowledge that 
coal will have to accept a progressively 
greater share of the responsibility to 
meet increasing energy needs of the fu- 
ture, yet there is a glaring lack of concern 
for the industry’s immediate welfare. 

Coal producers must, of necessity, be 
given an opportunity to build up their 
resources. The coal miner needs to have 
steady work if he is expected to remain 
at this occupation. Today's labor force 
consists of trained engineers and tech- 
nicians who, through experience and de- 
votion to their jobs, have helped to make 
America’s mining industry the most pro- 
ductive in all the world. They must be 
encouraged to stay in mining communi- 
ties if they are to be ready to produce 
the fuel that will be needed in succeed- 
ing years. This encouragement will not 
come with 2 or 3 days of work per week; 
nevertheless, reduced workweeks and 
completely shut-down mines are immi- 
nent unless a more realistic approach to 
coal's problems is taken by Congress and 
the executive department. 

One glance at the year’s production 
figures will explain why a feeling of in- 
security persists among mine operators 
and the labor force. To remove this 
tension and provide a spirit of optimism 
in mining towns requires positive action 
here in Washington. 

Last year, when the bituminous coal 
industry reached an output level of 500 
million tons, there was a popular tend- 
ency to assume that the problems of the 
industry had been overcome and that the 
upward trend would continue at a 
healthy rate on into the future. One of 
the factors that many analysts over- 
looked was a production chart extending 
back sufficiently far to provide a sound 
basis of comparison with other periods. 
For 10 years ending in 1956, average pro- 
duction amounted to just 500 million 
tons, which was below even the 1920-29 
average and is prima facie evidence that 
1956 cannot be considered any great 
shakes for the coal industry. There is 
no cause for rejoicing in the 1956 figure. 

Coming down through the first portion 
of 1957, we might very well expect to 
find that at least the moderate gains 
made in 1956 over the preceding year 
were holding fast. Any upward move- 
ment, regardless of the rate of ascend- 
ancy, would constitute a stimulating 
development. The blunt truth, however, 
is that there is no increase in coal pro- 
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duction to report at this time. Through 
May 4, bituminous coal production 
amounted to approximately 175 million 
tons, a decrease of some 3 million tons 
under the figure covering the correspond- 
ing period for 1956. Anthracite produc- 
tion is also down, with commercial pro- 
duction through May 4 almost 10 percent 
below the preceding year's output. The 
anthracite industry has been so hard hit 
in recent years that heaven knows it 
cannot withstand further losses brought 
about by unreasonable Government poli- 
cies. As you see, in both the anthracite 
and bituminous industries, the antici- 
pated gains have failed to come about. 
Production is down. A strong and sus- 
tained demand must be recorded during 
the remaining months if any substan’ 
improvement is to be recorded for the 
year. 

Now, here is what has happened in 
residual oil imports. Ten years ago the 
foreign residual oil entering this coun- 
try’s markets amounted to just about 45 
million barrels. A relentless upsurs® 
then got underway, and the coal indus- 
try has been suffering ever since. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower took notice of the sit- 
uation when he appointed a Cabinet 
Committee on Fuels and Energy Re- 
sources in 1954. It was that committee 
which recommended that imports O 
crude and residual oils be held at the 
respective proportions that such imports 
bore to domestic production in 1954 
The 1954 figure on residual oil im 
was 129 million barrels. For 1956 it was 
almost 162 million barrels, which in 
energy equivalent is a little less than 39 
million tons of bituminous coal. 

I trust that Mr. Gray will refer to the 
remarks of Members of the House 
Senate when the bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act was debated in 1955. 
He will learn that it is the unequiv 
intent of Congress to restrict oil import 
to these designated levels. Even such a 
limit is far from a just mitigation for 
the producers and the laboring forces in 
the bituminous coal and anthracite in- 
dustries. It will at least protect them 
from extended piracy on the part 
international oil shippers. 


A Vote of Confidence for the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an article which appeared 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. L. 
on May 23, 1957, reporting a unanimous 
resolution by the New York State Repu?” 
lican delegation in support of Preside? 
Eisenhower: 

New Yorkers IN CONGRESS Give IKE VOTE or 
CONFIDENCE—MORHOUSE To Ger Co 
ENCE WITH PRESIDENT 

(By Arthur L. Davis) 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—President Eisen? 

hower today got a unanimous “vote of 
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dence” from the New York Republican dele- 
gation in Congress, 28 strong. However, the 
bers threw back at the President his re- 
dent words that there must be room in the 
P for divergent points of views. 
State Chairman L. Judson Morhouse de- 
vered the confidence resolution to the 
House. He said he had made tenta- 
tive arrangements to confer with Sherman 
„ Presidential assistant, and hoped 
to get a few minutes with the President. 
. The resolution of confidence was drafted 
at a stormy session of the New York congres- 
delegation, attended by Senators Ives 
on Javrrs and by all but 4 of the State's 
Members of the House. 
WRANGLE OVER STATEMENT 


Reports that leaked out of the closed-door 
er meeting Wednesday evening, at which 
th Morhouse. was host, indicated that 
bs € session almost broke up in failure to agree 
n terms of any statement in support of 
dent Eisenhower. 
But Representatives Core of Bath and 
AN of Buffalo pointed out to their col- 
leagues that once the subject had been 
brought up, it could not be dropped in dis- 
aereement, even behind closed doors, with- 
Out the fact becoming known. 
thee: Rapwan was reported to have remarked 
t a refusal by the big New York delegation 
express confidence in President Eisen- 
Lower at this crucial point for the Chief 
— p would be like “firing the 
torpedo into the Republican ship.” 
COLE SUPPORTS RADWAN 


Representative Cour is said to have rallied 
—— tional support for a statement of confi- 
i — and one was finally worked out as fol- 


Resolved, That the New York Republican 
or gressiona] delegation at its first meeting 
5 Session endorses and approves the 
pub ent's declaration of policy for the Re- 

lean Party made to the Republican Na- 
Provig Committee’s regional conference at 

„ene, R. I., as follows: 

our re are differences of opinion within 
Than? and I hope there always will be. 

er Our two-party system a national party 
contain within its divergent points of 
varying opinions on national issues 
State to State, region to region. 
= ANGER OVER PATRONAGE 


the pals is a healthy condition as long as 
undamental beliefs within that party 
of & common nucleus of thought—a set 
intg walterable truths that bind us together 
duct =, separable whole, dedicated to con- 
in ing 3 of the United States 
“ nterests of its people. 
8 further resolved, That the New York 
tion of Can delegation reaffirms its admira- 
Presid and support for the leadership of the 
Repot, both of the country and of the 
Publican Party,” 
on ae oe to reports that leaked out today 
discussio ting it was first taken up with a 
Which on of patronage problems, during 
seationnns ‘angry yelling” was done. Then 
of eaten was expressed with the size 
Sionay butions by the Republican Congres- 
Pai¢ns Campaign Committee to the cani- 
Mittes of New York legislators, and a com- 
Was appointed to study this problem. 
DEPLORES LACK OF LIAISON 


oh bresentative Taser of Auburn, ranking 
member of the House Appropriations 
871.8 bi then brought up the President's 
firmed 3 Federal budget, and as he con- 
“the foie ne News today—complained that 
in the administration just don't 

this budget.” 
est he told the New Yorkers that 
ch no liaison between the executive 
that and Congress on budget matters, and 
of toa had been better understanding 
bette, det Problems when there had been 
Maison. He refused to amplify but 


View 
from 
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it was reported he also declared at the closed 
meeting that the President would agree no 
harm would be done by a $1.5-billion budget 
cut if Mr. Taner could get an opportunity 
to explain the cut to him. 

One legislator said Mr. Taser had raised 
“a very sore point” about liaison with the 
White House. 

WHITE HOUSE “CLOSED SHOP” 


“There seemed to be no communication 
to speak of between the Members of Con- 
gress and the White House,” this Repre- 
sentative said. It's just a closed shop 
down there, surrounded by the palace guard. 
When Jonn Taser can't discuss budget mat- 
ters with the President, that’s a pretty sad 
affair.” 

This same Congressman said the confi- 
dence resolution was intended to express a 
general consensus that the New York Re- 
publicans in Congress all acknowledge 
President Eisenhower's leadership in inter- 
national and domestic affairs but are re- 
luctant to give him rubber-stamp approval 
of all his program. 

“We're still going to vote as our con- 
science tells us, on the basis of our con- 
sidered judgment,” the legislator said. 


ANXIOUS TO SUPPORT IKE 


Chairman Morhouse expressed the intent 
of the resolution in different terms. 

“The consensus is,” he told the News, 
“that the New York delegation to a man is 
extremely anxious to express support for 
the President and his policies and program, 
and to follow this with action. 

“This does not mean that every Member 
from New York will vote the same way on 
every detail. No one indicated that he was 
flatly behind the President no matter what, 
but in terms of the program and general 
policy they were behind him 100 percent.” 

Mr. Morhouse said that since the Presi- 
dent has taken his budget program to the 
people for support, the people are begin- 
ning to get the problem into thoughtful 
balance. He said public opinion generally 
is swinging now to the viewpoint that the 
national-defense budget should not be re- 
duced and that there is not much room 
elsewhere for mejor reductions, i 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Lewis: A Remarkable 
g Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
of Sunday, May 26, concerning Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Lewis, a former resident of 
Mecklenburg County, Va., and a most 
attractive, distinguished, and beloved 
lady. Later Mrs. Lewis resided in Han- 
over County, Va., and in the city of 
Richmond. She has many friends in 
Virginia, and I am proud to be one 
among them. I have known her for 
many years. 

Mrs. Lewis is the widow of the late 
Honorable John Taylor Lewis, who rep- 
resented Mecklenburg County in the 
House of Delegates of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia for a number of years. 
She has several children, among whom 
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are Mr. W. M. Lewis of Halifax, Va., an 
able attorney and distinguished member 
of the Halifax County bar, and Mr. Meri- 
weather Lewis of Carksville, Va., a prom- 
inent farmer and cattle grower. Vir- 
ginia and the Nation are proud of the 
Lewis family as one of the famous pio- 
neer families of America. 

Mrs. Lewis has had an interesting 


career which is an inspiration to all of 
her friends. 


The article is as follows: 

No Time von Teas—LocaL Woman To ADD 
New TROPHY TO Lone List or ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS 

(By Thomas P. Lee) 

A Richmond woman who “got tired of 
frittering away her time at ladies’ teas," 
will be graduated from New York University 
(NYU) next month. She is 78 years old. 

The degree candidate is Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Lewis. She is interested in helping old peo- 
ple. Said a Richmond friend recently: “She 
is always interested in new frontiers.” 

Mrs. Lewis, widow of John Taylor Lewis, 
of Mecklenburg County, already has passed 
a number of frontiers. She has been a wife, 
a mother, a suffrage worker, a candy maker, 
a housing developer and real estate sales- 
women, and an air raid warden. 

A son, Lawrence Lewis, who lives at 6309 
Ridgeway Road, says she also has been a 
good swimmer all her life, and currently is 
taking dancing lessons. She has won bronze 
and silver medals from a dancing studio, 
and is working for the gold medal. 

TO START NEW CAREER 

When she receives her bachelor of science 
degree June 6, she will set out on her newest 
career—in gerontology (the study of old 
age). 

She already has made a start—as president 
of New Horizons, a group of older people in 
New York planning for later life. 

Mrs. Lewis was feeling “tired and blue” 
during World War H. when she was an air 
raid warden here. (Her son says she “got 
tired of frittering away her time at ladies’ 
teas.”) Then a geriatrician and a psycholo- 
gist got her interested in helping old people. 

Recently, when these two doctors claimed 
credit for motivating her success at NYU, she 
protested vigorously: “What about me?” 

Mrs. Lewis is the daughter of the late 
W. T. C. Wardwell, once lieutenant governor 
of Rhode Island. Her husband, John T. 
Lewis, represented Mecklenburg County in 
the House of Delegates in 1912-13. He died 
in 1930, after moving to Gwathmey, near 
Ashland. 

ARDENT SUFFRAGE WORKER 

Her son, Lawrence, now in the wholesale 
lumber business, recalls his mother was an 
ardent suffrage worker in the 1920's, and 
active in the League of Women Voters, 

In the early thirties, he said, “she went 
to some candy-making school somewhere in 
Pennsylvania,” then set up @ small candy 
factory in her home at Ashland. 

“She was selling candy for $1.50 a pound,” 
sald Lewis. “You know if people paid that 
much for candy during the depression, it 
had to be good.” 

It was so good, said her son, that the 
demand quickly exceeded the supply. So 
Mrs. Lewis forsook the bonbon business 
and took a correspondence course in real 
estate. 

First she worked for a realtor in Richmond, 
then founder her own firm—Lewis Co. 

In the late thirties she specialized in 
waterfront property in Middlesex County, 
said her son, and built and sold a number 
of houses at Deltaville. 

A number of years later, when a reporter 
remarked on the vigor of her enterprise, she 
retorted: 
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“What are you supposed to do when you 
reach the age of 59? Go jump in a lake?“ 
(She admitted then to being over 60.) 

“You don't get old.“ said Mrs. Lewis, “if 
you have an interest or a hobby.” 

LIVES IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


When she lived here Mrs. Lewis made her 
home on West Franklin Street. Since going 
to New York in 1948, she has kept an apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village. 

It’s taken her 9 years to earn her degree, 
since she spent a good deal of time working 
to rehabilitate elderly people. And when 
she tired of studying, she went for a ride 
on the Staten Island ferry—‘to get away 
from it.” 

Despite her outside social and church 
work, spirited Mrs. Lewis made only two 
grades below B in her courses, Those two 
were C's. 

All 7 of her children and 20 grandchildren 
plan to attend the graduation exercises, after 
which Mrs, Lewis will travel and relax for 
a while. 

Then she may set up an old-age rehabili- 
tation clinic, “If I can just convince young 
people that they can stay around and be 
enjoyably active as long or longer than I,” 
she says, “and if I can motivate them to 
work at it, it will be worth all the trouble.” 


Government of, by, and for the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, Benjamin 
Franklin, on being asked what kind of 
government had been adopted, replied: 
“A republic, if we can keep it.” 

His reply implied both a knowledge of 
world history and a deep appreciation 
of human reaction to mass psychology. 

Were he here today, he would marvel 
at the rapidity with which we, the people, 
have veered from the original concept of 
republican form of government. We, the 
people, negligent of our civic obligations, 
overlooking our constitutional duties, 
permitting our elected officials to secure 
positions of responsibility by a minority 
of voters, and failing to interest ourselves 
in their political and economic behavior 
in their official capacities, have permitted 
our executive and legislative bodies to 
succumb to the pressures of minority in- 
terests until the average citizen has re- 
linquished most of his claim to govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people and 
surrendered little by little to what is now 
an overgrown system of bureaucratic 
agencies and departments. 

Most of us have been too occupied with 
our day-to-day well being to realize how 
our individual freedoms are being 
usurped by rules, regulations, and ad- 
ministrative orders issued by department 
heads where authority stems from the 
actions of Congress, members of which, 
under the Constitution, are their only 
direct representatives in matters of 
government, 

Throughout the years, the Congress 
has delegated much of its original powers 
to the departmental bureaus and to 
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executive agencies. With such delegated 
authority, the execution of laws passed 
by Congress become increasingly subject 
to the interpretation of officials holding 
their positions by appointment and who 
therefore are not directly responsible to 
the people. 

There are 2½ million persons em- 
ployed in our Government today in its 
various bureaus and agencies. 

Legislation instead of being initiated 
by the leadership in Congress, without 
advice, consent, and approval of bureau 
heads and executive officials, depends 
largely upon bureaucratic leadership to 
suggest blueprints and objectives. 

The result is that laws or legislative 
changes sought by individuals and 
groups are determined in their final form 
by the respective agencies entrusted with 
their administration. 

Now agencies and bureaus, interested 
in self-preservation, are selfishly im- 
pressed with the advantages of expan- 
sion of activities and the accompanying 
need for additional employees and ap- 
propriations with which to pay their sal- 
aries and the added expense for facili- 
ties in which to operate. 

To persuade Congress and the public 
to support their demands, many top 
echelon officials of these bureaus and 
agencies spend a large portion of their 
time and energies appearing before com- 
mittees and communication centers for 
the purpose of sponsoring their pro- 
grams and convincing the Congress of 
the necessity of authorizing expanded 
operations and appropriating the neces- 
sary funds. 

In many instances, the Congress and 
the public have been told these new ven- 
tures are only needed as temporary 
emergency measures, but experience 
bears out the fact that once an emer- 
gency increase is authorized, it invari- 
ably finds convincing reasons why it 
should be continued. 

The bureaus and agencies of Govern- 
ment seem to have successfully sold the 
Congress on the advisability of not only 
maintaining existing agencies, but, in 
recent years, have succeeded in having 
more and more special branches of Goy- 
ernment created annually. 

The result is a big overgrown Federal 
Government which today requires the 
income from two days of a week's work 
to support. Even though the Federal 
budget is in balance as of today, there is 
little prospect that any part of our tax 
contribution will be left over to apply to 
the $275 million national debt. With 
present tempo of Federal spending, there 
can be little hope of tax reduction. 

There can be only one answer—reduce 
spending programs, both domestic and 
foreign. That means, cut the proposed 
$71.8 billion budget and refuse to appro- 
priate new money for more bureaus and 
departments. Public demand for such 
action is now at an all-time high. It 
has impressed Members of Congress as 
to that great need. 

Yet, I would add a word of caution. 

This Congress can wield the cleaver of 
the butcher in trimming the budget and 
with a consequent grave danger to the 
precarious security we have built up for 
ourselves and our free-world allies in a 
perilous age. 
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Or, it can apply the surgeon’s scalpel 
to our fiscal affairs by trimming away an 
admittedly great amount of financial fat 
in this budget and retain our posture of 
present security. 

I would remind the House that this 
is no time to play the role of partisan 
politician in trimming the budget. The 
times are too dangerous, the imminencé 
of global disaster too close each hour, 
for us to heedlessly use our constitutional 
power of the purse to embarrass 
hamstring those portions of the execu- 
tive branch entrusted with our defense 
and security. 


Foreign Aid Speech Flaw: It Came 3 
Months Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
known daily newspaper, the Nash 
(Tenn.) Tennessean, called to the atten- 
tion of the Nation the plight of the Presi- 
dent in his foreign-aid speech of several 
days ago. This great southern news- 
paper suggests that the address came 
3 months late. 

This editorial is worthwhile reading 
for the Members of Congress, and, under 
the unanimous-consent rule, I include it 
i the ConcressionaL Recorp. It fol- 
ows: 


FOREIGN Am SPEECH FLaw: Ir Came 3 MONTHS 
-LATE 

President Eisenhower made a speech to the 
Nation on foreign aid Tuesday night. As the 
President's speeches go, it was better 
usual, but it had a flaw: it was 3 months lat 

For this attempt to rush and play Horn“ 
tius at the bridge is a pathetic efort 
weighted by his failure earlier to defe 
his budget instead of weakly agreeing W! 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey that there are 
a lot of places in this budget that can be 
cut, and finally winding up by slicing 8820 
million from the foreign-aid request. 

Congress is sharply split over foreign a 
but the economy-minded segment is § 
determined to look over the President's re- 
quests with a searching scrutiny to de 
In the end, some of his requests will be 
lopped. 

Sentiment is strong in that direction. 01 
Is criticism. Mr. John Knight, publisher 
the Knight newspapers, and once a strong 
supporter of President Eisonhower, has this 
to say: 

“Your tax dollars have helped Norway and 
Denmark to reduce their internal debts ¥ 
our national debt was mounting. We ha 
financed a six-lane highway in Portugal, nd 
merous uncompleted projects in Iran, ® 
are now providing free airplane exc 
for thousands of Arabs visiting their 3 
gious shrines * * * The record is ald 
with innumerable instances of foreign 
so dubious and downright silly as to be pe" 
yond belief. It includes dress sults for 
cian undertakers, public baths for EgyP 
camel drivers, and even ice boxes for 
kimos, ck 

This is one of many such oblique atta 
that have been made all along at all sections 
of the budget. They have succeeded. te 
part, in undermining the confidence of 
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People in the budget. There was a strong 
Reed for a vigorous defense of its spending 
by the administration rather than for Mr. 
hes ower to dismiss them by saying he 
a not doubt “isolated incidents could be 
inn to support charges of waste and 
ficiency.” 
Fresh in the minds of most is the trip by 
President’s special ambassador, Repre- 
Sentative James P. RicHarps, into the Middle 
lio with instructions to get rid of $200 mil- 
n by July 1, at any cost. Mr. RICHARDS 
Icperlenced a turn-down by Egypt, Syria, 
2 and Israel and silence from other 
b countries. 
ee Mr. Eisenhower rightly pointed out 
w t the cost of peace is high and the price 
This is higher and is paid in bloody coin. 
m conclusion he could haye used earlier 
the year. 


we one questions the need or practicality 
— Strengthening our Allies into a bulwark 
Collective stability, or of helping nations 
resist the threat of communism. There 
ne be no argument that aid measures have 
helped greatly in places such as Iran, 
tened by the Reds 4 years ago, or Viet- 
+ Or Guatemala in our own hemisphere. 
ese are only a few examples of the tre- 
i endous burden of responsibility confront- 
1 this Nation in every corner of the world 
& time when the struggle between the 
world and the Communist orbit for 

Bu supremacy is so clearly defined. 
has t beyond a doubt, foreign aid spending 
well. e always been administered wisely or 
There are a great many examples of 
com, g. The administration has failed to 
oreg up with new forms of assistance tall- 
devise” the needs of the time until such a 
beyo on is forced. It has failed to plan 
nd the various brinks.that Mr. John 
contr Dulles feels compelled to lead us, and 
hag ary to Mr. Eisenhower’s assertion, it 
dollars oot to buy friendship with American 
hag tne tee, that friendship could have been 
available. had the proper leadership been 
u ete is serious danger in a major slash 
Oreign-aid funds, and. inept handling 
the ein not justify arbitrary axswings into 
tures ews of military and economic struc- 

As in the free world. 

saig enator LYNDON JoHNson, of Texas, 
» “Congress will give Mr. Eisenhower's 
munen careful, thorough, and prudent con- 


In. . question of what is a mini- 
one that can be determined 

ode a searching scrutiny.” 
there for „Horatius“ at the White House 
of 8 be no joy in realizing that some 
have Cuts that will be made could possibly 


Saved had he fought earlier in- 
of faltering on the budget. 
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Swedish Carpetbagger Dreams Up Another 
Modern Theory : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES c. DAVIS 
IN THE HOUSE, a en Barebone 


Monday, May 20, 1957 
Mr, DA 


und 

dert h. leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
Garland th an excellent article by Mr. 
titled 8 b. Korter. of Atlanta, Ga., en- 
Another ost Carpetbagger Dreams Up 
Was oN ee TEM article 
~ Uthern Advertising and Publishing, 18 


VIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker. 
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January 1957. I commend it to the care- 

ful consideration of my colleagues: 

SWEDISH CARPETBAGGER DREAMS Ur ANOTHER 
MODERN THEORY 


(By Garland B. Porter) 


Readers of Southern Advertising and Pub- 
lishing have gained, no doubt, an idea of 
how deeply we condemn Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
the “Swedish carpetbagger”"—what a won- 
derful sobriquet for him; we thank the Chi- 
cago Tribune for it. Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma was used by the Supreme Court 
to amply support its modernization of the 
Constitution of the United States on May 17, 
1954, in its edict that Negro children can- 
not get education free of complexes except 
in the presence of white children. 

This Myrdal should bear closer study. We 
tried to give his insulting American Dilemma 
an exposé in our August 15 issue; in it he 
referred to the United States “Constitution 
as “in many respects impractical .and ill- 
suited to modern conditions.” Yet his book 
was practical enough for the Supreme Court 
to cite in support of its radical edict. As 
we say, this Myrdal should be watched 
closely. Not only has he supplied the an- 
swer to changes in our way of life as a na- 
tion; he has ideas as to how we can under- 
write the socialistic reforms of the world. 

Our national debt is already larger than 
that of all the rest of the world combined, 
but Myrdal and others of like thinking would 
have us go deeper into debt to pay for the 
errors of the world’s crackpots and to ap- 
pease foreign leeches. How could the Su- 
preme Court, sworn to uphold the Consti- 
tution, reasonably expect the American peo- 
ple to accept him as authority for their 
radical edict? 

On December 18 a patriotic service was 
rendered our Nation by the Chicago Tribune. 
The lead editorial that day was a wonderful 
alarum (that's old-fashioned spefling) for 
those who love this Nation. It must have 
been a surprise to many readers, for none 
except those who know something of Myrdal 
could possibly imagine that such a thinker 
would be asked to preach his doctrines in 
the halls of the mighty. Myrdal is one of 
the star pitchers of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission. 

Read this editorial which was titled “Five 
Billion a Year in Hush Money.” It follows: 

“Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish economist who 
is Executive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, made some 
presumptuous remarks the other day on the 
subject of American foreign aid and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. Mr. 
Myrdal was speaking at a seminar on wel- 
fare democracy, which we assume to be the 
concept that the state has a right to frisk 
those who, by their own efforts, have achieved 
a theoretical prosperity and redistribute the 
proceeds to those less well off. 

“Myrdal suggested that, although America 
pays close to 90 percent of the capital aid 
and technical assistance being given to the 
poorer part of mankind, it was not doing so 
in any spirit of unselfishness. On the con- 
trary, said this Swedish gentleman, the 
United States, by persisting in carrying on 
its ordinary business relations with the rest 
of the world on the principle of selfishness, 
had demonstrated that its handouts were no 
more than a palliative or conscience money. 

“Myrdal seemed to believe that the grants 
and credits wrung from American taxpayers 
not only ought to be much more substantial, 
but that they ought to be stabilized—i. e., 
made permanent commitments—and handled 
through U. N. or one of its agencies. This 
would take away from the United States any 
identification it may now have as the donor 
of such aid and any claim it might have 
on the dubious gratitude of the collecting 
nations. 
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When international aid becomes unilat- 
eral and politics thus enters into the distri- 
bution of it,’ Myrdal said, ‘both moral and 
economic standards are apt to crumble.’ 

“Mr. Myrdal’s modest proposal, therefore, 
would be that Americans submit to heavy 
taxation to prop up the rest of the world and 
that they assume this burden as a duty dic- 
tated to them by the need of the less for- 
tunate nations. The underlying assumption 
is that it is a good thing to socialize wealth 
all over the world, and, as a disproportion- 
ately large share of the world’s wealth hap- 
pens eee a ne United States, it is to be 
social or the benefit 
de Per rg of all peoples except 

“Mr. Myrdal has long been s tico wi 
Russia. As Sweden's inlete DEAA Roser 
10 years ago, he negotiated a trade agree- 
ment between Sweden and Russia which pro- 
vided for a large loan and trade advantages 
to the Communists. The deal was so un- 
popular in Sweden that he was driven from 
office. When the economic committee for 
Europe was being organized in U. N., Russia 
agreed to participate in it only on condition 
that Myrdal be made executive secretary. 

“This Swede capped his presentation at 
the seminar on ‘welfare democracy’ with the 
observation that ‘generous America often 
turn out to be niggardly selfish in its regular 
commercial and financial policies and prac- 
tices.” He charged that ‘the United States 
has until this very day preserved much of 
the narrow nationalistic attitude toward its 
participation in world commerce from the 
time when it was itself ‘underdeveloped.’ 

“It is not enough for the United States 
Government to be a patsy, providing for all 
the indigents in sight. Mr. Myrdal would 
have American business emulate the exam- 
ple—a sure way, perhaps, of going broke in a 
hurry, but an outcome which could not con- 
ceivably offend Mr. Myrdal's view that jus- 
tice would be well served and the advent of 
world socialism speeded if this were to occur. 

“American participants in the session on 
‘welfare democracy’ numbered Prof. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., a campaign brain buster for 
Adlai Stevenson and a leading light in the 
left wing Americans for Democratic Action; 
Adolf A. Berle, former boy wonder of the New 
Deal, now teaching Iaw at Columbia, and 
Milton Katz, the inevitable professor from 
Harvard Law. None of these patriots opened 
his mouth to defend his country or rebuke 
this Swedish carpetbagger.” 

It is not amazing to see such alien doctrine 
being launched to pollute the thought 
streams of the world, through the execu- 
tives of United Nations? The Tribune mer- 
its the thanks of those who cherish these 
United States for alerting us to the contin- 
ued activities of this Myrdal. I suggest that 
you go back and read the editorial again— 
then dedicate yourself to the business of op- 
posing these alien doctrines and philosophies. 
‘There is indeed afoot in the world today new 
ideas, not just modern ideas, that come to 
us under guise that modern and new always 
mean progress. A new idea can be as deadly 
as an old one; we have no right to call any 
new idea good until it is proved good. Our 
constitutional system has proved itself good 
for nearly 2 centuries. 

If it is a good idea for America to disburse 
her goods, anonymously and with a profli- 
gate hand hidden from the eyes of the recipi- 
ent, then I am really a fool. But I'll submit 
that this Nation is full of fools like me who 
view with contempt some scatter-brained 
socialist-welfare stater who can dream up 
such a piece of nonsense. But did you get 
the last paragraph of the Tribune's editorial? 
Men like Professor Schlesinger, Adolf Berle, 
Milton Katz—men high in the brain-truster 
ranks—sat there on their patriotic brains and 
uttered not a word of protest. How dumb 
can men become, 
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When Myrdal and his kind get through 
squandering the wealth of America through- 
out the underdeveloped regions and peoples 
of the world, then all of us will be on the 
same level, Nobody will be jealous of any- 
body else—and why should they? The bil- 
lions we already have given now have simply 
been "a palliative or conscience money.” We 
must stabilize this paupering process, we 
are told. But do it so secretly that nobody 
will be able to thank his benefactor: that 
would be bad for the morale. Great God of 
hosts. If the recipient of Uncle Sap's gen- 
erosity were to know where the handouts 
came from, that might engender an inferi- 
ority complex from which the recipient might 
never recover, you see? 

Does that sound familiar? It does to me: 
in the integration edict of May 17, 1954, the 
Supreme Court said, speaking of Negro 
schoolchildren: 

“To separate them from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as to 
their status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a way un- 
likely ever to be undone.” 7 

The Court went on to say 1 paragraph 
later, “Whatever may have been the extent 
of psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority.” The 11 foot- 
note listed a number of modern authorities 
(quite a few on Federal subversive list) and 
ended “And see generally Myrdal, ‘An Ameri- 
can Dilemma.'” Personally, I don't see what 
else the Swedish carpetbagger has to say to 
get on that list himself. We make a big point 
of condemning people who attempt to over- 
throw our Government by, violence—can it 
be more completely overthrown by violence 
than by insidious propaganda? Is a man 
more dead if he is shot than if he is leeched 
and bled to death? 

The chances are that with such creden- 
tials, accepted at the highest bench and as- 
semblage of nations, Myrdal will keep on 
pecking away at us, at our way of life, and 
the horn of plenty that we have developed. 
What chance have we against such propa- 
ganda that labels us as isolationists if we 
wish to preserve our Nation, and selfish if we 
wish to work out our own destiny and let 
other peoples work out theirs? We have no 
chance at all unless we exercise constant 
energy, intelligence, and patriotism to keep 
the fuzzythinkers within bounds, and the 
enemies of our way of life away from our 
birthright. 

It is to be wondered if the Supreme Court 
knew of Myrdal's record with the Russian 
Communists when they held him up as au- 
thority for radically changing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Does it require 
much knowledge of sociology to size up a 
man who the Communists insisted be placed 
as chairman of the United Nations’ Economic 
Committee for Europe? 

Not much imagination is needed to see 
that such a man as Myrdal would not wish 
governmental control in our country left 
in the hands of the States, as laid down by 
the Constitution. The school edict, which 
the Supreme Court had no constitutional 
right to promulgate, was one of seven deci- 
sions we can recall that undercut the sover- 
eignty of the States. In fact, we can say 
without fear of supportable contradiction 
that no period of our history has witnessed 
such an assault on the original bastions of 
our Government, the States. 

Nor have all the previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court combined to centralize power 
and drain so much from the source from 
which the National Government and the 
Constitution itself sprang—the separate 
States. That the Court which is staging this 
radical process would honor a man with 
such credentials as Myrdal is nothing short 
of astounding, 
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Labor in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, ultra conservative elements in 
the United States express concern about 
the role of labor in politics, but their real 
fear is of democracy itself. Labor's long 
record in politics isan honorable one. It 
has contributed much to the well-being 
of our Nation. No group has done more 
than organized labor in helping to bring 
about needed social and economic re- 
form. Social security, public housing, 
minimum wages, unemployment com- 
pensation are but a few of many great 
social reform programs which have 
helped millions of citizens, many of 
whom never belonged to a labor union. 

Reactionary opposition to these pro- 
grams more than anything else, inspires 
those behind the antilabor drive. These 
attacks will only increase labor's interest 
and determination in the political field. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I would like to 
include a statement, We Are in Politics, 
from the April 1957 issue of Ammunition, 
official publication of the United Auto 
Workers. 

The declaration, which follows, tells 
why labor is in politics and why it is in 
to stay despite reactionary effort to de- 
stroy labor’s political rights and freedom. 

Lasor IN Portrics 

We are in politics. Democratic politics, 
Republican politics, and nonpartisan poli- 
tics. 

UAW members are Democratic and Re- 
publican legislators in State legislatures. 
We sit in the legislatures in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, New Jersey. 

We are mayors, members of school boards, 
aldermen (one of us, a woman, is a member 
of the city council in Indianapolis), members 
of township councils, county supervisors, 
county „auditors, tax collectors and dog- 
catchers. 

Never has it been true that any American 
child could grow up to be President. Not 
even dogcatcher, if he was a Negro, or 
Spanish-American or Indian, or a Catholic 
in some cities, or a Jew in some cities, 
Before we went into politics, if a child grew 
up to be a factory worker, or a simple wage 
earner at some other occupation, political 
office was not for him, or her, Political office 
was reserved for the well-to-do, for lawyers. 

In our time we have made a declaration 
of Walt Whitman come true—the Govern- 
ment is for you, oh people. 

Yes, for all of us, 

But we did not choose politics to make 
Ourselves careers, 
= We went to the Government seeking jus- 

ce, 

The Government, we found out, decided 
what our wages would be when we were 
unemployed, what would happen to our 
families if we lost an arm or a leg or a life 
in a factory accident. 

We can bargain for our wages in the 
factory, but the Government decides whether 
our wages will buy much or little by its tax 
policies, by changing the interest rate, by 
expanding or contracting the economy. 
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We found we could not achieve the justice 
we seek within the factory walls. Only 
through Government can we secure educa- 
tion for all. Only by law can we end dis- 
crimination on jobs and in public places. 

So we are in politics, but when we look at 
the cities where we have a voice in politics, 
we see that politics are better for the moral- 
ity we bring to the rallies and conventions 
and balloting. 

Our political decisions are in the people's 
interest—the public interest. 

Government of all the people, by all the 
people, for all the people. 


Critical Classroom Seer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
inelude the text of advance summaries of 
two articles which are to be published in 
the July issue of Architectural Record, * 
business paper published by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. I am indebted to James 
Zeisel, assistant research manager 
Architectural Record for forwarding 
me the advance text, and for permission 
to quote. 

Mr. Speaker, one of these articles dis- 
cusses the size and explains the causes of 
the current emergency classroom short- 
age. Your attention is particularly in- 
vited to the data on first quarter, 1957 
school construction. This compilation of 
actual school construction contracts: 
shows that 51.9 million square feet 
school space is being built, 

On the basis of 103 square feet per pu- 
pil—and this is a figure arrived at bY 
the United States Office of Education on 
the basis of its experience with Publie 
Law 815, as reported in printed h 
before an appropriations subcommittee 
of the 84th Congress, second session 
and an average of 30 pupils per cl ‘ 
these F. W. Dodge data indicate that 
classrooms are being constructed at * 
rate of slightly less than 69,000 per yea" 

This is precisely the figure submitted 
to the Committee on Education and L8” 
bor by the Honorable Marion Fo 
Secretary of the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, and which ad- 
verse witnesses attempted to discredit 85 
being far too low. 

Your further attention is invited 
the estimate of 322,400 as the size of th® 
current backlog of classrooms. 
compilation tends to bear out the con- 
clusion reached by the gentleman f 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McConnet.] Who, 
after hearing a detailed explanation 
from the Office of Education of its con 
scientious efforts to try to obtain acc, 
rate reports from each of the State 
school agencies, suggested that the 159. 
000-classroom shortage indicated by 0 
USOE Circular 490 was too low. T” 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Me- 
CONNELL] has alsó told us, following : 
personally financed inspection tour 
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4 States, that he was more than ever 
Convinced that the estimated backlog of 
159,000 classrooms was more than on the 
Conservative side. 

Mr. Speaker, your attention is also in- 
Vited to the second of the two articles, 
Which discusses the reliability of bond 

sales as a gage of school building. 
This article plainly and clearly indicates 

w confusing a picture may be present- 

lide witnesses play the numbers 


It is respectfully suggested, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the F. W. Dodge Corp. is 
y likely to be interested in promot- 
f socialistic causes, a charge that has 
requently been leveled at any individual 
or organization which has produced data 
ting that States and local com- 
Munities, admittedly doing a superlative 
Job, are not, on their own, able to pro- 
adequate classroom space within the 

5 years. 


ct dee we recognize this, we must agree 
t it is in the national interest to take 
Sone action to speed up classroom 
On. 
The two articles follow: 
OOL CONTRACT AWARDS Ser FIRST QUARTER 
; CLASSROOM SHORTAGES CONTINUE 
To Grow IN 1956 
Both dollar and physical volume of cen- 
ction contracts for educational build- 
in the United States reached an all- 
time first quarter high, according to F. W. 
— Corp. The dollar volume for the 3- 
aor period was $717,904,000. 5 percent 
ica] © the previous high set last year. Phys- 
Ame was 51.9 million square feet. 
he though the current gain comes on the 
ing ot 10 consecutive years of record-break- 
thes weno} construction, there is evidence 
11 ee backlogs have continued to grow. 
in the are to wipe out the existing backlog 
next 10 years, the annual rate of class- 
than 
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Construction should be higher even 

this year's estimated 69,090. 

T CLASSROOM SHORTAGE TODAY 

da Classroom shortages are the result 

O factors: 

m bie huge backlog reported 5 years ago 
hase I of the School Facilities Survey; 

during = inability of classroom construction 

addit the past 5 years to keep pace with 

— Classrooms needed due to enroll- 

In increases, obsolescence and loss. 

cati 2950, the Department of Health, Edu- 

Territo and Welfare and the 48 States and 

cilities ges began at $3,9 million School Fa- 

titories Survey. In phase I States and Ter- 
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Cities inventoried their existing school fa- 

of and estimated their school needs as 
This ber 1952. 

In deten the only study which has examined 

faciti. the status of the Nations school 

1 It is still the only study scientif- 


in tema ug ned to measure classroom needs 
001 Of what is necessary to house every 
able — child in facilities up to accept- 
Ucational standards. 
E HUNDRED AND TWELVE THOUSAND CLASS- 
ROOM SHORTAGE REVEALED 
ne — revealed a shortage of 312,000 pub- 
the mtary and secondary classrooms at 
wen mn of the 1952-53 school year. 
ence of in 1955 the White House Confer- 
the Education queried the States as to 
Btates or acy of their phase I estimates, 11 
derestima ret 35 replying said they had un- 
nal estimaa their needs: 23 said their origi- 
ĉstimated. Was Correct; 1 State said it over- 
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CURRENT BACKLOG—322,400 ROOMS 

The phase I report plus the needs created 
in the last 5 school years from increasing 
enrollments, obsolescence, and loss, when 
compared with classroom construction from 
1952-56 leave the following situation today: 


Backlog estimated in phase . 312, 000 
To house increased enrollment 
(1952-53 to 1956-57) ------------- 207, 000 


To replace obsolescence, etc. (1952- 


53 to 1956-57) ------------------- 100, 000 
Total 619, 000 
Classroom construction (1952-53 to 
1956-57) --..-------------------- 296, 600 
Current backlog------------------- 322, 400 


Undoubtedly the consolidation of school 
districts over the past 5 years has had some 
effect on classroom shortages. However, the 
amount of classroom shortages overcome by 
such consolidation, if any, is not known. 


CONFUSION ON SHORTAGES 


A recent release by the Office of Educa- 
tion estimating a classroom shortage of only 
159,000 would appear to be in conflict with 
the 322,400 backlog shown above. 

The 159,000 figure was based on replies 
by the States—not including Territories—to 
a brief yearly questionnaire issued by the 
Office of Education. (Adding in replies of 
the Territories to the same questionnaire 
brings the total to 167,000.) 

Although there is no one standard defini- 
tion of what constitutes classroom needs, 
professional groups feel that the replies re- 
ceived reflect the most pressing schoolhous- 
ing problems currently facing the various 
States and that unlike phase I it does not 
give an accurate picture of the overall class- 
room need of the States in terms of the 
number of classrooms which ought to be 
built. 

Representative RALPH H, Gwinn (Repub- 
can, New York) in a statement before Con- 
gress on March 11 stated that he felt the 
current survey to be an unreliable measure 
of classroom shortages. 

To quote the February 14, 1956, Building 
Trades News on the same problem: 

“(The States) tend to equate need with 
financial ability and feasibility.” 


WHAT ABOUT FUTURE NEEDS? 


Along with the backlog of 323,400 class- 
rooms, here are further reasons why the 
rate of classroom construction should be in- 
creased: 

Enrollments: Latest Office of Education 
estimates show that public school enroll- 
ments will increase by an average of 983,000 
every year for the next decade. Thirty-two 
thousand seven hundred new classrooms will 
be required annually to handle these in- 
creases. 

Even these figures don't reveal the full 
picture. To quote the National Education 
Association: 

“So far the (enrollment) impact has been 
largely felt in elementary schools, and our 
local communities have exerted themselves 
to build elementary classrooms while put- 
ting off building more expensive high schools 
for which the need is clearly predictable. 

“Between 1957 and 1964 high school enroll- 
ments will increase by 49 percent while in 
the previous 7 years they have only increased 
21 percent.” 2 

OBSOLESCENCE A MAJOR FACTOR 

Obsolescence: One of the most difficult 
factors to measure. However, some 47 per- 
cent of our public elementary and secondary 
schools are over 50 years old. 

Fact is, since teaching methods and pro- 
grams are continually changing, the need to 
replace old schools can be compared with the 
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need to replace industrial facilities obsoleted 
by modern construction and manufacturing 
methods. 

Based on previous Office of Education esti- 
mates, some 20,000 classrooms are needed 
annually due to obsolescence, loss by fire, 
storm, etc. 

ANNUAL NEED—285,000 CLASSROOMS 


To work the current backlog of 322,400 
classrooms off in the next 10 years, and pro- 
vide for forthcoming enroliment increases 
and losses, due to obsolescence, etc., 85,000 
classrooms would have to be built annually. 

Are Bonp Issues A RELIABLE GAGE OF 

SCHOOL BUILDING? 


In February the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, stated that “the school 
financing for the past 4 months (October 1, 
1956—January 31, 1957) projected for a full 
year would mean an expenditure for school 
construction of approximately $2.9 billion to 
provide about 96,600 classrooms in addition 
to the 69,200 scheduled as of October 1, 1956, 
for completion during the school year.” 

The 12-month $2.9 billion figure was ar- 
rived at by taking the dollar value of school 
bond issues from October 1 through January 
31, ($684,606,000) adjusting the figure (to 
$978 million) to reflect the approximately 30 
percent of total school construction funds 
ordinarily obtained from sources other than 
bond financing and then multiplying by 3. 

The total number of classrooms this would 
account for was estimated by dividing the 
$2.9 billion by $30,000—a figure which the 
IBA estimated as the average cost of a pub- 
lic-school classroom. 

DIFFERENCES CITED 

While these figures are informative there 
are these important points to consider: 

1. Not all municipal bond authorities 
would agree that the 4-month figure should 
be multiplied by 3 to arrive at a 12-month 
estimate. At least one authority would use 
2% rather than 3. 


2. Not all the proceeds from school bond 
issues are used for financing school construc- 
tion. They are also used to finance related 
facilities such as gymnasiums and buses, 
and, on occasion, refunding. 

3. The IBA’'s statement of 30 percent of 
school construction funds being obtained 
from sources other than bond financing is 
based on a report on page 7 of the June 1956 
Construction Review issued by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. It repre- 
sents an 8-year average from 1947-1954. 

On page 8 of the same issue, the report 
states: 

“The school program indicates less and 
less financing of expenditure from current 
revenues and more and more reliance on 
borrowing. Current revenues plus Federal 


-aid provided only 15 percent of the funds 


expended for school capital outlalys in 1954, 
ing contrast to an 8-year average of 29 per- 
cent.” 

Therefore it is now probably more ac- 
curate to use a figure no higher than 15 per- 
cent to estimate funds obtained from other 
sources. 

4. School bond issues of 1956-57 are not 
solely for classrooms in addition to the 69,000 
scheduled * * * for completion in 1956-57. 
They are for financing part of these same 
69,000 classrooms and for classrooms in the 
next school year. 

5. Estimates show that approximately $2.5 
billion were spent in the 1955-56 school year 
to build 62,600 classrooms. Based on these 
figures, the average cost of a classroom—in- 
cluding a proportionate part for land and re- 
lated facilities—is $39,900 rather than the 
$30,000 figure suggested above. 
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An Observation on Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
ds no secret that we Members of the 
House of Representatives receive a great 
deal of mail on the subject of immigra- 
tion, expressing views about the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, whether it should be 
modified or amended, and sometimes it is 
difficult to answer these letters. We cer- 
tainly do not want our country flooded 
with persons promoting communistic 
ideologies who may disturb our security 
as well as our economy, nor do we want 
the indolent or the incapacitated who 
may become at any time dependent on 
us for a living. We must secure our- 
selves from the influx of such people 
and be guarded against them. People 
from all the countries of the world want 
to come to America to escape from 
tyranny and oppression, a feeling that is 
understandable and rouses our sympa- 
thy, and I believe the great question we 
must ask and which must be answered 
is what will these people contribute to 
the strength of our economy as well as 
to our security? What will they do to 
make us even a greater Nation, dedi- 
cated to peace and good will, and en- 
hance our belief in the dignity of man 
and his personal liberty? These are 
searching questions, but the answers 
must be known if we are to hold secure 
the ideals of our country and its destiny 
to lead the world into the paths of peace 
and amity among nations. 

Citizens of the United States are all 
descended from emigrants who came 
here from all parts of the globe. Our 
forebears did not come to our shores to 
run away from anything; they came to 
be able to do something for themselves 
and for others and by working together 
create a Nation “indivisible under God 
with liberty and justice for all.” They 
set high standards of morality and fair 
play, and thereby planted the seed of a 
great Nation whose influence is felt the 
world over, yet whose power is never 
used in oppression, but in the promotion 
of liberty and truth. 

May I point out to my colleagues an 
example of how an immigrant to this 
country came here and contributed much 
to our country’s welfare? I find stimu- 
lating courage in the examples of such 
people and my friend, Arnold L. van 
Ameringen, is typical of many citizens 
like him. He came here to work and do 
what he could to aid in the growth of 
America, and he has contributed much. 

Mr. van Ameringen will celebrate his 
66th birthday in October of this year, 
having been born in Holland. There he 
received a public school education, was 
active in a Netherlands organization 
equivalent to our Boy Scouts, and served 
in the Dutch army. He worked for a 
manufacturer of perfume materials and 
in 1917 he was sent by his employer to 
Sell his products in America, arriving 
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in this country on Memorial Day. On 
his way over he became acquainted with 
a Mr. Pfalz, an American citizen, who 
was met at the dock by his sister Hedwig, 
of Newark, N. J. She was the first 
American girl he met in this country and 
3 years later they were married. It is 
easy to see he really appreciated the 
good things to be found in the United 
States. Mr. van Ameringen immediately 
saw the opportunities offered by our 
country and realized that if he worked 
hard for himself and his community, he 
could own his business and prosper 
through his own efforts. He realized, 
also, that he would have the opportunity 
to contribute something to the growth 
of the United States and play some part 
in the development of our great Nation. 
So he stayed and in November 1926, 
became a naturalized citizen and has 
proved his worth ever since. 

What has this man accomplished in 
accepting the opportunities presented to 
him by America? He started his own 
business with 2 employees and 500 square 
feet of space—a small-business man in- 
deed. His business prospered, he merged 
with another firm, and became the lead- 
ing spirit not only in the new firm but 
was a dominant figure in the entire in- 
dustry of the manufacture of fragrances 
for perfumes, colognes, creams, powders, 
soaps, lipsticks, and such products in 
which fragrance plays a part, and in 
addition various food flayors. Here are 
a few of the voluntary positions he has 
held for the benefit of his fellow 
citizens: 

President of the Essential Oil Dealers 
Association. 

Member of the board of directors, 
Toilet Goods Association. 

Governor of the board of Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary of the Fragrance Founda- 
tion. 

Trustee of the College of Pharmacy, 
Columbia University. 

Teacher in the College of Pharmacy. 

He cooperated in World War II with 
the United States Army by furnishing 
supplies to Armed Forces. 

He received a certificate of achieve- 
ment from the United States Navy and 
a letter of commendation from the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

He is now the chairman of the board 
of directors of van Ameringen-Haebler, 
Inc., which employs more than 400 peo- 
ple with 64,000 square feet of office space 
in New York City, and 2 factories in New 
Jersey. He and his business have grown 
with our country and are no longer small 
business. 

But this is not all, as though these 
contributions of self-sacrifice and serv- 
ice are not enough. Mr. van Ameringen 
became interested in the study of mental 
health which he believes to be one the 
great problems of humanity, which in- 
deed itis. It was through his friend, the 
late Dr. James Plant, a noted child 
psychiatrist and director of the Essex 
County juvenile court of New Jersey, 
that his active service in this field was 
aroused. For 20 years or more he was 
served as treasurer and a member of the 
executive committee of the National 
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committee for Mental Hygiene which 
was later merged with the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health. He is 
active in this important movement to 
make the future generations of Ameri- 
cans better equipped to face the 
lenge of life and contribute their share 
for the benefit of mankind. 

America wants and needs such men 
and women as citizens, and we must be 
careful not to prevent their coming to out 
country. They rejuvenate our lives 
service, they bring us new hope, and bY 
their example, keep fresh before us the 
basic faith in personal liberty on 
our forefathers built our future. 
when we consider legislation about im- 
migration, let us bear in mind the value 
of people like Arnold van Ameringen 
who came here to do business and stayed 
because he wanted to play a constructive 
part in the promotion of individual 


liberty and in service to our great Nation. 


Agricultural Insecticides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I hae 
introduced a bill (H. R. 783) directing 
Secretary of the Interior to begin 
uing studies of thè effects of insecticides, 
herbicides, and fungicides upon fish and 
wildlife. 

Studies would lead to a determination 
of the amounts and percentages of such 
chemicals that can be used effec 
without killing or injuring fish and wild- 
life. 

When I introduced the bill, 1 called 
attention to the fact that at least 3 bil- 
lion pounds of these chemical sprays 
were dumped over more than 70 milliot 
acres of our crop and timberland to II 
insects, weeds, and diseases last vent 
Not only are more acres being sprayed 
more efficiently each year, but more ef- 
ficient pesticides are continually being 
developed. 7 

As I have said before, research inte 
their effects on fish and wildlife—004 
man—has not kept pace with the 
opment of these more powerful controls. 

I have evidence that this also is the | 
position of at least part of the ind the 
I have a copy of a letter announcing 
withdrawal of the Thompson Chemics® 
Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Louis, Mo., from the production, distri 
bution, and research of the presently 
known agricultural insecticides. 

In the letter, Mr. William T. 33 
son, president, says in part that the cut | 
rently known and used broad 
insecticides and their wide-scale app 
cation to agricultural crops—althous” | 
giving temporary control and temporart 
mereased yields are at best polls 
and perhaps will prove dangerous 
uneconomic in the long run.“ 
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Mr. Thompson’s letter in full follows: 
THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORP,, 
May 1, 1957. 
Subject: Agricultural insecticides. 

We have decided to withdraw 
entirely from the production, distribution, 
and research of the presently known agricul- 

insecticides. 

A 12-year study has convinced us that the 

tly known and used broad spectrum 
insecticides and their wide-scale application 
to agricultural crops—although giving tem- 
control and temporarily increased 
Yields—are at best palliative, and perhaps 
Will prove dangerous and uneconomic in the 
long run. 

The growing number of insect pests of 
economic importance that are becoming re- 

t to presently used agricultural insecti- 
mee demonstrates a serious inherent danger 
1 the wide-scale use. The imbalance of the 

auna population caused by the destruction 
Of the natural predators and parasites (thus 
th g the uninhibited development of 

e insect pest) is further proof to us of the 

undness of the current chemical insecti- 
a es. This cannot only result in rapid and 

YNamic developments of the insect pest 
trom the few not controlled by the applica- 
tion, but can easily cause heretofore unim- 
Portant insects to increase to the status of 

c pests, once the predator-parasite 

balance has been upset, 

e ingestion of presently employed in- 

ide residues by humans and other 

} -blooded animals is a correlative prob- 

tee & highly serious nature. The indus- 

wid, hazards inherent in the indiscriminate, 

®-scale application of chemicals of such 
highly toxic nature also cause concern. 

Our study convinces us that any sound ap- 
Proach to the control of agricultural insect 
Pests must be sought in chemical mecha- 
— that are selective between the insect 
of and the beneficial insects. The study 

such mechanisms, both of physiologically 
must belegten selective natures, we feel, 

W be the primary concern of research. 

è intend to hereafter devote our research 
exp es in the field of insect control to the 
loration of selective insecticidal chemi- 
be zt 18 our hope that in this field we may 
able. as time goes on, to create some 
contre 1e contributions to the agricultural 
incre, l of insect pests and subsequent yield 

Oua of a more permanent nature. 
the f, Tae production will be devoted to 

Sewing chemicals in which we are ad- 

selecti, qualified: Selective brush killers, 

ve weed killers, general weed killers, 

Mo nea dente, Penta prođucts, plant hor- 

Bectict Plant growth regulators, livestock in- 

cals, des, small package and garden chemi- 
emulsifiers, and chemical specialties. 

Very truly yours, 

Wa. T. THOMPSON, 
President. 


Faima Imports Threaten Profits for 
erican Producers and Idleness for 
American Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


IN OF WEST VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. B $ 


leave PAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Dengit? extend my remarks in the Ap- 
the atteo the Recorp, I desire to call 
Cent reso tion of my colleagues to a re- 
cil of potion passed by the City Coun- 
® Plea thepmth, Ark. in the nature of 

t the Congress halt the ever- 
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increasing amount of foreign imports 
that threaten profits for the American 
producers and idleness for the American 
workman. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the city of Fort Smith, Ark., and 
many other industrial cities of the United 
States are engaged in processing and pro- 
ducing certain materials, articles, and prod- 
ucts that are competitive with certain for- 
eign countries, who are importing into the 
United States such materials, articles, and 
products; and 

Whereas due to insufficient tariffs and quo- 
tas, such importations tend to saturate our 
markets and the demands for such, seriously 
affecting our domestic industry as well as 
our economic conditions; and 

Whereas there is now pending in our Con- 
gress a bill, H. R. 2815, known as the Gen- 
eral Imports Quota Act, which proposes to 
alleviate such conditions by establishing 
tariffs and quotas, when such imports affect 
our economy; and 

Whereas the mayor and commissioners of 
the city of Fort Smith, Ark., are vitally in- 
terested in such domestic industry, the wel- 
fare of its citizens dependent upon such 
industry, and the economic conditions in 
general; and therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mayor and the com- 
missioners, representing the citizens of Fort 
Smith, Ark., sincerely request and urge that 
our Congress expedite the processing and pas- 
sage of H. R. 2815, the General Imports Quota 
Act. 

Jack Pace, Mayor. 

CHARLES S. MANKIN, 
Commissioner No. 1. 

HucH H. Brewer, 
Commissioner No. 2. 

Attest: 

CARL ATKINS, City Clerk. 


Good Architecture Is Good Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON, JR., and 
I jointly introduced legislation to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the highest 
possible standards of architectural de- 
sign and sound decoration for Federal 
public buildings. The measures we have 
sponsored are H. R. 7071 and H. R. 7106, 
and they are, we hope, a contribution 
to the advancement of American archi- 
tecture. 

Congressman THOMPSON and I intro- 
duced this legislation at the time of the 
holding of the centennial convention of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief, Time, 
Inc., in an important speech, recently 
told the architects that good architec- 
ture is not only good economics, but good 
government, 

GOOD ARCHITECTURE Is GOOD GOVERNMENT 
(Speech by Henry R. Luce, editor in chief, 

Time, Inc., at centennial celebration of the 

American Institute of Architects, Washing- 

ton, D. C., Sheraton-Park Hotel, Thursday 

evening, May 16) 

I don't know whether you can properly be 
called a “captive audience” but I do know 
that in me you have a captive speaker. 
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For one thing, I speak as the titular editor 
in chief of two architectural magazines, and 
therefore must not offend any of you. Note 
the word titular“—I am sure you did—it is 
obviously the built-in escape hatch which I 
have provided for my associates. Tomorrow 
morning—or even over a highball tonight— 
zeae will be free to disavow everything I've 

And I am a captive in another sense. At 
the moment, we of Time, Inc., happen to be 
in the relatively painless clutches of two of 
your members Mr. Harrison and Mr. Abram- 
ovitch. However, when doubts assail us on 
this score, as they inevitably do, it is reas- 
suring to know that while Harrison and 
Abramovitch have us in one clutch, they 
have the Rockefellers in the other. And we 
are lulled, to paraphrase a Cabinet member, 
by the notion that what's good for the Rocke- 
Tellers must be good for us. 

Reverting to my status as titular editor, 
perhaps this is a good time to explain how 
I got into this business in the first place. 
It is very simple. A quarter of a century ago 
when America was deep in that traumatic 
episode known as the great depression, I 
came across LeCorbusier’s famous dictum: 
“Either you will have architecture, or you 
will have revolution.” Not being sure which 
I preferred, but knowing that I was loaded 
up with revolution, I went out and bought 
the Architectural Forum. And what hap- 
pened then? What happened was, we just 
got more revolution—revolution in architec- 
ture. 

The major premise of my remarks tonight 
is that the 20th Century Revolution of Archi- 
tecture has been accomplished. And it has 
been accomplished mainly in America—no 
matter how great our debt to European 
genius. The founding fathers of the revolu- 
tion in architecture, the great and the col- 
leagues of the y of them are in 
this room tonight. Isalute you. If I should 
live to an old age and my grandchildren 
should ask me where I was and what I did 
during those world-shaking decades of the 
mid-twentieth century, I will tell them that 
on May 16, 1957, in Washington, D. C., there 
was celebrated the 100th anniversary of the 
American Institute of Architects. And I 
was there. If that doesn't sound as exciting 
to my grandchildren as might the mention 
of war or interplanetary travel—then I will 
explain to them that, here, on this occasion, 
I shook hands with the men who gave the 
shape to their America, the men who raised 
the towers toward the sky, who stretched the 
roofs across the land, who formed the fa- 
cade—the face—that their America presents 
to all the world. And I am sure I will be able 
to add—these were the men who, in the full- 
ness of time, made God's country a splendid 
habitation for God's most fortunate children, 

Is this wishful thinking? Objective facts 
support my prophecy. 

The American revolution in architecture 
has been accomplished at a providential mo- 
ment. For it comes precisely at the moment 
when there is taking place, and is about to 
take place, the most staggering mass of 
building ever done on this planet. 

The quantitative projections must be more 
vividly in your minds and imaginations than 
in mine. There are tens of millions of pros- 
perous Americans to be housed and rehoused. 
A quarter of a century from now, only a 
small fraction of the houses which now stand 
will be tolerable to the Americans who in 
1976 celebrate the 200th anniversary of this 
Nation. And besides houses, there is every- 
thing else to build—factories, offices, stores, 
schools, churches, airports, sports arenas, 
parks, playgrounds, places of art and enter- 
tainment—the list is endless, as varied as 
American life itself. And let's by no means 
forget highways—a great symbol of a conti- 
nental and democratic people. This moving 
of the earth and making the waters to flow— 
this is the picture of modern man, of the 
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American, making a new dwelling place on 
earth. 

Well within a decade this picture of a 
whole new physical environment for Ameri- 
cans will be in the imaginations of the peo- 
ple. It will even be in the algebra of poli- 
ticians. 

But you may say, granted the hundreds of 
billions of dollars, granted the billions of 
tons or iron and concrete and glass that will 
be put in place, granted the billions of rivets 
that will hold the millions of girders, et 
cetera, et cetera, what guaranty is there that 
any appreciable part of all this will express 
good architecture? Does not a lot of the 
evidence so far point to ugliness rather than 
to beauty? 

I must now take account of two things— 
the appalling amount of ugliness in the 
American scene at this moment and the 
degradation of democratic taste. 

Nor do we have to go to our friends in 
Europe to hold a mirror up to us and find 
ourselves to be horrifying monsters of bad 
taste. 

We find outraged critics right here at 
home. Thank God we do. In fact, the most 
readable description of ugly America is to be 
found right in the Architectural Forum, 
written by an esteemed colleague, Mary Mix 
Foley. In one sweeping phrase she speaks 
of “this mess that is manmade America.” 
In her catalog of horror, she lists 19th cen- 
tury buildings modernized at street level 
with chrome, glass, and neon—the restau- 
rant in the derby hat, the candy-striped 
motel, and the frozen-custard stand, drip- 
ping silvered concrete icicles. * * Prob- 
ably never in the history of the human race,” 
she continues, “has a culture equaled ours 
in the dreariness and corrupted fantasy of 
a major part of its buildings.” 

The whole story is even more appalling. 
For dreariness and ugliness were not thrust 
upon the American people; they chose it, 
they, the freest people in history. To quote 
Mrs. Foley once more: “In no previous cul- 
ture have people in general been so free to 
choose what they like with so little deference 
to authority.” 

Here I am prophesying a splendid age of 
architecture on a continental scale. What 
chance is there for architecture if the will of 
the American people is for ugliness? 

This cry of distress raises many more ques- 
tions of philosophy and sociology than I can 
even venture to list tonight. There is lin- 
plicit, for one thing, the old question as to 
whether democracy is, after all, any good. 
None of the world’s great architecture up 
to now, none of the architecture that Amer- 
ican tourists go to see every year—none of 
it arose at the wave of the magic wand of 
democracy. Except Periclean Greece, you 
might say. But then you might also say 
the Parthenon, that wonder of light in the 
shining sun, is really a monument to the 
fall of Greek democracy which was in any 
case & very short-lived affair. As for the 
Versailles of Louis XIV—l'etat c'est moi; 
as for the Taj Mahal, as for the Great Wall 
of China so infinitely romantic, as for the 
Mayan temples, as for the stately homes of 
England—you go on with the list—nearly 
all of majesty or beauty in architecture 
springs from imperial autocracy or from 
aristocracy with a very capital A. 

Is then our choice between democracy 
and architecture? Is real political freedom 
incompatible with pervasive beauty? 

These are big questions. In the phrase 
made famous by Dr. Tillich, they are even 
ultimate questions. I shall not attempt ulti- 
mate answers. But there is one answer which 
can be given—an answer drawn from the 
experience and character of the American 
people. 

Stated in briefest terms, my argument— 
and prophecy—is this. First, for 200 years, 
the American people have been faithful to 
one dominant purpose—namely, to the es- 
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tablishment of a form of government. Sec- 
ondly, that purpose has now been fulfilled 
and we are at present seized by a broader 
challenge, namely, the shaping of a civiliza- 
tion. Third, we will meet that broader chal- 
lengt too; we will succeed in creating the 
first modern, technological, humane, pros- 
perous and reverent civilization. This crea- 
tive response to challenge will be most viy- 
idly expressed In and by architecture. 

Having told you what I'm going to say, 
let me now try to say it. 

The founding of the United States of 
America was an event unique in all history. 
As is stated in a famous passage of our 
national scripture, this Nation was conceived 
in liberty and dedicated. * * * Dedicated to 
what? Dedicated to a proposition. What 
proposition? That all men are created equal. 
That's one way of putting it. More pre- 
cisely, dedicated to the establishment of a 
form of government, A form of government 
which, while profoundly recognizing the 
frailty of human nature, should neverthe- 
less seek a realization of all political wis- 
dom—the balance of liberty and justice, the 
balance of freedom and equality, the balance 
of individualism and social cooperation. 

This task was providentially begun by our 
Founding Fathers—the most remarkable 


group of men ever brought together for the 


making of a Nation, 

And now after 200 years, here in this 
city of Washington, we can say that, to an 
extraordinary degree, we and our forefathers 
have carried out our tremendous purpose, 
Today our America is an amazing example 
of functioning law and order—in all the 
turbulent flow of our commerce and our 
daily life. Today America is an amazing 
example of liberty. Of course we must keep 
everlastingly vigilant to keep it so—and we 
will. We will work at it. We will not be 
deterred either by smugness or by fear, by 
the atomic bomb or any other terror. 

So here we ere, here is the plateau we have 
reached after so jong a struggle. And now 
what? Now we are not satisfied. We are 
enjoying immense prosperity, widely spread 
among our people, and yet we are not satis- 
fied with the quality of American life. If 
too many Americans seem contented, that is 
an illusion. Millions of us are grateful, as 
we oOlght to be, for the blessings we enjoy. 
But divine discontent is at work everywhere. 
We wust have more and better education, 
says this one. We must have more and 
better medicine, says another. And mental 
health. Yes, and though we go to church in 
tens of millions, we must seek deeper spir- 
ituality. So it goes. 

All of this I have summarized by saying 
that we are challenged to build a civiliza- 
tion. Another way of putting it is to say: 
We must build a better America. 

A curious fact strikes one at this stage. 
When an American today hears the words 
“build a better America” he will grasp the 
meaning more readily in a figurative than in 
& literal sense. Let's have better educa- 
tion,” he will say, “more pay for teachers, 
more scholarships—but let's don't spend too 
much money on ‘bricks and mortar’.” 

Today the American people are “sold” on 
education, as they always have been. They 
are sold on medicine, yes, and on culture, too. 
Witness, in the last 20 years, the tremendous 
increase in the enjoyment of music, of the 
theater, of painting—from Giotto to Picasso 
to the Sunday painter, And now comes ar- 
chitecture. To use an American expression 
of elegant lineage, the American people are 
beginning to get the word! —about archi- 
tecture. 

It's up to us to send out the word more 
vigorously. You have accomplished the 
American revolution in architecture. Now 
it’s for editors and good citizens to make 
known the news of that revolution. 

We couldn't have done this 20 or 30 years 
ago. The revolution was underway then. 
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But there weren't enough actual buildings 
to show it. And those that were, seemed 
odd. But now you've given us the bulld- 
ings—enough of them. And to millions of 
Americans they don't seem queer; on the 
contrary, they seem right. 

Furthermore, millions of Americans, not 
only the professionals, have begun to see 
that in our 20th century, architecture 15 
more than a building here and there, vitally 
important though each good building is. Ar- 
chitecture is a whole city. Architecture 18 
the whole sweep of the American continent. 

That is my answer to the nightmare 
doubts about the derby hat and the candJ- 
striped motel. Not that all ugliness will be 
abolished. This is indeed a free countrY 
and a man must be free to sin against beauty 
just as he is free to sin against truth. We 
will not have a State with a capital 8“ 
l'etat, lo Stato, das Reich—we do not have. 
we will not have any state to decree 
morals, our religion, our culture, our taste. 

But we do work at these things—and they 
work on us. The ideal will not leave us be. 
It nags us, prods us, inspires us. The visio? 
of the good, the true and, yes, of the beau” 
tiful, is like our conscience—it catches UP 
with us sooner or later. 

Today, the vision of good architecture has 
been held up before us, the vision s 
There is the conviction that architecture 15 
essential to the physical and spiritual heal 
of this Nation. The vision and the convit- 
tion will spread—and as they do, ugliness 
will recede and grace and worth will grow 

I have spoken of the revolution In 
tecture, but I have not defined it. Perba 
it is best defined in terms of an 8 
nary affirmation: Good architecture 188 
economics. 

Modern architecture did not grow up 3 
the palaces of emperors or maharajas- od 
was not designed to proclaim pomp 2 if 
glory—except the glory of a free and 0 
respecting people. Modern architecture, 
at least a large part of it, grew up in re- 
sponse to the people's needs. were 
badly housed: let us build good, clean, eco: 
nomical housing. That is only one e 
of the fact that modern architecture is not 
the servant of imperial luxury or of ar 
cratic vanity: it has to meet an 
test and its chance for freshness and vital! 
was in making use of the vast wealth of mi” 
terial and technology produced in a prof 
and-loss economy. is 

To be sure, a great deal of bad building , 
being done and people make money out 
bad building. But the affirmation re > 
I am speaking of the idea which is now un 
planted in our civilization: good architec” 
ture is good economics. 

Tonight in this capital city of Washingt? 
let me make a further affirmation: Good 
architecture is good government. or 

Good architecture is good government f 
a number of reasons. First of all, in our 
age, good government is required to be good 
economics. 

Your ears have recently been assaulted PJ 
an uproarious hubbub about the ail 
hower budget. One might suppose from | 
this that the Eisenhower economics or — 
Eisenhower government or both are 80 the 
that they can only be a prelude to pil 
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deluge. After us, after us modern Repu” i, 
cans, the deluge—or, at least—the hair 
There is evidently a degree of exaggeraio® 
in all this uproar. I am sure you are Pir 
unduly alarmed, for it must be ap 

that one purpose of all this righteous indie, 
nation about economy is not so much ern 
save the Republic as it is to liquidate am 
Republicans. That being the case 1 
proud to accept the label modern Repu t 
and I will make the modest assertion tba 
we modern Republicans have no intention “g 
being liquidated. We will be around fof ern 
long time, modern Republicans and mod of 
Democrats, the cheerful companions 
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American progress, Tes; we will have mod- 
ern republicanism and modern architecture. 

Still, this digression into current politics 
Points up one great and good fact about our 
&ge. Good government in our age must meet 
the economic test. 

But Government is more than economics. 
Government must stand for things, for prin- 
Ciples, for ideals. Government must be a 
Symbol. And architecture is, above all, the 
Symbolozing art. 

I would be the last ever to agree that 
human life is bounded and prescribed by 
economics. Let us clearly reject the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history or of life— 
& narrow, wretched philosophy shared by 
Marxists and robber barons. Life is more 
than economics. And so is architecture. 
You would be miserable if you felt you could 
never express anything but economics. 
And indeed perhaps you do often feel miser- 
able because you feel bound in an economic 
straitjacket. Never fear—life will burst that 
Straitjacket. But also, rejoice that as mod- 
ern architects you can express good eco- 
nomics. I do not say you always do, but you 
Can, And that makes you contemporary 
Servants of our present and future needs. 

But will you be given the chance to tran- 
Scend economics, the chance to express the 
Roneconomic, the more-than-economic char- 
acter and aspirations of the American Na- 
plone That is what we must mainly strive 
bie now: to get bulldings, many of them, 

ig and little, which point beyond them- 
Selves to the best in American life. The 
to express more than economics must 
5 given you by the home builders of Amer- 
da, by the industrial corporations, by the 
Universities, and notably by Goyernment in 
au its many branches, Federal and local. 
he relation of Government to architec- 

e may be put under two heads. Most 
Gon perhaps there is the effect of 
he T anene laws and policy on architec- 
font Government's influence for better or 
or worse is enormous in terms of urban 
bun n!, city planning, housing policy, even 

lowly local building codes, All Amer- 
Mm who wish to build a better America 
Ust learn how to teach politicians that bad 
tecture is bad politics. I believe this 
an and wil Ibe done. 
th ere is one powerful lobby missing from 
ture merican scene—the lobby for architec- 
toe" Let us try to develop a powerful lobby 
ta architecture. Not for handouts, for 
vors; but for good architecture as such. 
en that is done the better and beautiful 
B ca will be in sight. 
ts int Government is itself a big builder. It 
the its own buildings that Government has 
Go duty—and the right—to symbolize what 
siti nt stands for. This is the propo- 
m on which brings together the threads of 
{thought tonight. 
City” applaud the founders of this Capital 
city because they laid out a magnificent 
eq vaar But they did something else, 
y important. They fixed on a style of 
can tecture to symbolize the great Ameri- 
pez. determination to establish a form of 
p ernment, The choice of style was the 
ang Greco-Roman style—the natural 
Bure Perfect choice for that time. To be 
Uber ome did not symbolize democracy or 
But z in our hard-won sense of the word. 
8ymboy did symbolize good government—it 
un lized order, law, and equal justice 
der law, 


Janne the Founding Fathers said and what 
nian democracy said was this: “We 
even hee a government of freemen, we will 
t ve a democracy, and we will prove 
ad does not have to slide into 

can Se tyranny. We will prove that you 
wil Fogg & democratic government which 
wil] both honorable and honored. We 
Aue that a nation of freemen can be 
ang ran Maintaining self-respect at home 

That ‘pect throughout the world. 

Years e What our forefathers said 150 
ago. They said it partly as fact, partly 
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as bold aspiration. 
cally. 

Today, America has the same thing to 
say—in greater fact and in greater aspira- 
tion. We, too, must say it symbolically. 
And we have more to say, new things to say, 
the determination to build a great ciyili- 
gation. We must say the old and the new 
in new language—your own language, the 
architectural language of the 20th century. 

We are already doing it. Witness the new 
American embassy buildings. Some of the 
new embassies are triumphs of modern archi- 
tecture. They are also great acts of states- 
manship. The Department of State de- 
serves, I think an award from this institute 
not only for the buildings themselves but 
for the magnificent directive under which 
they are being bullt. The Department of 
State has written a Magna Carta of fresh, 
imaginative architecture, an architecture of 
symbolism symbolizing the dignity of this 
Republic and its profound concern for all 
mankind. 

What we have done abroad we must do at 
home. We must do it here in Washington 
and down to every county courthouse and 
postoffice. 

No one architect can tell another how to 
express, how to symbolize, a great virtue or a 
great aspiration. And certainly a layman 
cannot. This sort of expression is an act of 
inspiration. But the architect who touches 
Government has a duty to steep himself in 
the meaning of America. The citizen and 
politician has a duty to pray that out of the 
architect's profound understanding of Amer- 
ica will come the inspiration to express what 
we want to say as a Nation. 

What do we want to say? Perhaps it 
could all be put in two words. We want to 
say democracy and we want to say dignity. 

Modern architecture can certainly express 
democracy. We say democracy by requiring 
that buildings meet an economic test, the 
test of wise, farsighted economics. We say 
democracy by buildings which are frank, 
open and unaffected. Our welcoming shop- 
ping centers, our cheerful new schools, our 
glass front banks, all emphatically say de- 
mocracy. 

And what about dignity? I choose that 
word because in World War II and after, the 
phrase most commonly used to express what 
we fought for was the dignity of man. It 
may not be your favorite phrase or mine be- 
cause it so readily reminds that most often 
man exhibits himself as a most undignified 
animal. Yet right there perhaps is the clue. 
Man is not a noble savage, and never was. 
He is a created creature having implanted 
in him the power to create nobility. He is 
a striving creature. We Americans are striv- 
ing creatures. We have achieved mag- 
nificently. And now we have set out upon 
a magnificent adventure. To express step by 
step, the progress of that adventure, to ex- 
press it in fact and in aspiration, so to do will 
be the fulfillment of the American revolu- 
tion of architecture. 

In the dawning light of that fulfillment, I 
salute you. I salute you in faith and in 
hope. In reasoned faith in our own fellow- 
Americans. In confident hope that the 
divine discontent which has led us to this 
hour will abide with us now and forever. 


They said it symboli- 


Smear on Chief Parker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been disturbed as have many people in 
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southern California over the unfair at- 
tacks made recently via television on 
Chief of Police William H. Parker and 
the Los Angeles Police Force. I consider 
these attacks unwarranted and unfair. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Congress an editorial on this subject 
which .appeared in the May 21 edition 
of the Los Angeles Evening Herald-Ex- 
press. 

The editorial follows: 

SMEAR ON CHIEF PARKER 

It is astonishing that officials of a ma 
national broadcasting organization aes rf 
allow its facilities to be used to televise an 
attack on Chief of Police William H. Parker 
which they were so dubious about that they 
made the attacker sign an agreement that he 
would be financially responsible for any 
libel damages. 

The character of the person making the 
attack should have been taken into con- 
sideration. Anyone, the lowest, most foul 
criminal, can make remarks or false charges 
against the most circumspect citizen or of- 
ficial, but this does not give the privilege to 
broadcast such damaging charges, any more 
than it gives a newspaper the right to print 
such charges. 

Mickey Cohen for many years was known 
as a Los Angeles gangster leader, climaxing 
his checkered career and long police record 
by going to Federal prisoh for income-tax 
violation. Yet he was allowed by ABC-TV to 
make a lengthy, violent attack on Chief 
Parker in which he accused the chief of havy- 
ing a low moral character and of being po- 
litically ambitious.” He called the chief low 
names that a newspaper would not dare to 
print because of the laws against libel. 

Allowing charges to be made concerning a 
person’s moral character, whether he is a 
chief of police, a person prominent in indus- 


trial or social life, or just a plain, honest 


John Q. Citizen, by a person of known, ir- 
responsible character without there being 
any facts to support such charges, is not only 
grossly unfair but in bad taste. 

If TV stations are permitted by the Federal 
Communications Commission to do these 
things, no one’s reputation will be safe any- 
where. 


Mr. Murray and the AEC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27,1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial “Mr, Murray and the AEC,” 
a splendid tribute to Hon. Thomas E. 
Murray, member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, appearing in the Catholic 
Standard of May 24, 1957. The edi- 
torial effectively presents reasons why 
President Eisenhower should reappoint 
Commissioner Murray. If the President 
wants to evidence to the country lead- 
ership showing his sincere desire for 
real bipartisanship, and to do some- 
thing that will cement and strengthen, 
not weaken, bipartisan action, he would 
do so by reappointing Commissioner 
Murray. Whether or not President 
Eisenhower reappoints Mr. Murray is 
being watched by circles much broader 
than the field of government and of poli- 
tics. Probably more than Pres- 
ident Eisenhower may do in, at least, the 
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near future, convey his desire or non- 
desire for bipartisanship as well as evi- 
dence his leadership for the same, will 
be construed by countless of persons on 
the action he takes on this appointment. 
The editorial follows: 
Mn. MURRAY AND THE AEC 

When 11 of 18 members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy re- 
quest the retention of a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, it is time to 
consider whether such a request can be re- 
fused without violence to our concept of 
democracy, 

The essence of democracy is the free ex- 
pression of opinion, and the essence of a 
representative form of government is the 
expression of the views of a group of its 
spokesmen. 0 

In our day, there is nothing more vital 
to the welfare of our citizens than the prob- 
lems connected with atomic energy. The 
Atomic Energy Commission holds almost a 
sovereign position in the affairs of our lives 
that transcends any difference of partisan 
politics. 

Mr. Thomas E. Murray, whose term ex- 


pires in June, represents in his studied - 


opinions the views of a very considerable 
number of citizens belonging to both par- 
ties, of many different religious beliefs, and 
of all sections of the country. His candid 
and judicious views about more attention to 
the small“ nuclear weapons and the devel- 
opment of an international nuclear agency 
have merited a wide acceptance. 

It must also be admitted that no man in 
the Government has labored more zealously 
or reasoned more cogently on building an 
atomic policy on morality than Mr. Murray. 
In a time of contending ideologies, his voice 
of informed conscience has been of great 
value. 

Admittedly Mr. Murray’s views are not 
shared by other members of the Commis- 
sion. There is no doubt of the integrity 
and dedication of the other members of the 
Commission. But because Mr. Murray does 
differ and differs in such brilliantly reasoned 
opinions, he should be retained. The con- 
cept of representative and democratic gov- 
ernment seems to demand it. 


A Falsely Advertised Nostrum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
days of tribal priests who assumed the 
dual role of administering to the spiritual 
and the physical welfare of their sub- 
jects, peoples of all ages have been sub- 
ject to the appeal of some purported 
“cure.” 

Faith of afflicted human beings may 
rest in another human of recognized 
superior mentality and reputed success 
or in some object or token believed to 
possess supernatural power over disease. 

Even in this day of universal literacy 
the power of mind over mind and faith in 
medicines or some inanimate object of 
reputed healing power apeals to the faith 
of mentally or physically disabled per- 
sons. ‘This is particularly true when one 
is suffering from one of the afflictions for 
which no known positive cure has yet 
been found. 
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Trained physicians have learned that 
certain cancer potential lesions can be 
removed before cancer develops. They 
know, too, that skin diseases containing 
certain forms of cancer cells can be re- 
moved with promise of permanent cure, 
but by and large the causes and cure of 
cancer remain in the realm of the un- 
known. 

The following editorial from the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
in its issue of April 27, 1957, should serve 
as fair warning to those who seek heal- 
ing for that dreadful disease for which 
postive and permanent cures are being 
energetically sought but not as yet at- 
tained. 

It is just another one of the falsely 
advertised nostrums that have periodi- 
cally caught the attention of cancer suf- 
ferers who see no other promise of cure; 
they occupy the stage for a short period, 
then disappear into. oblivion: 

WARNING AGAINST Hoxsry TREATMENT 


On page 28 of the advertising section of 
this issue of the Journal there appears a re- 
duced reproduction of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration’s public warning of 
the dangers involved in patronizing the Hox- 
sey cancer treatment. Readers of the Jour- 
nal may wish to remove the page and post it 
conspicuously in their offices. The Govern- 
ment warning has been distributed to post 
offices and other Federal buildings for post- 
ing. 

This unusual activity on the part of an 
agency of the Federal Government is necessi- 
tated by reason of a concentrated campaign 
by Mr. Hoxsey and others who not only claim 
merit for the treatment but are petitioning 
Congress, through those who are in sympathy 
with them, to investigate the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration's efforts to stop 
Hoxsey’s misrepresentations. 

In April 1956 the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration issued a warning and thereby noti- 
fied the public that the Hoxsey treatment 
was not only useless but imminently danger- 
ous if it was relied upon in neglect of com- 
petent and rational treatment. 

The Government was successful in 1953 in 
obtaining an injunction against the inter- 
state distribution of liquid mixtures con- 
taining potassium iodide and herbs in water, 
or potassium iodide and lactate of pepsin, 
for the treatment of internal cancer. After 
this action, Mr. Hoxsey substituted certain 
black or red pills, the composition of which, 
he claimed, was identical to that of the 
liquid preparations, 

A large quantity of these pills was seized 
in Pittsburgh in March 1955. It was not, 
however, until October 1956 that the matter 
was heard in Federal court in Pittsburgh. 
The Government demonstrated the worth- 
lessness of the Hoxsey method, and the 
seizure was upheld by a Federal court and 
jury in November 1956. At this writing a mo- 
tion for a new trial is still to be heard; yet the 
possibility remains that, if such motion is 
lost, an appeal will be filed by Hoxsey. In 
the meantime, he and his agents remain in 
business. 

Concerning the activities spearheaded by a 
Mr. Gerald Winrod, who publishes a maga- 
zine of alleged religious quality, there has 
been a considerable response on the part of 
a surprisingly large segment of the popula- 
tion, directed to the Congress, asking for a 
congressional investigation of the Food and 
Drug Administration. It is suggested, par- 
ticularly to those physicians who have seen 
the effects on cancer patients who have at- 
tempted to obtain relief through patroniz- 
ing the Hoxsey Clinics, that they write their 
Congressmen, outlining briefly such experi- 
ence. These physicians and others may wish 
to express their appreciation of the need of 
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this agency to develop a continuing educa- 
tional and enforcement program against this 
and other forms of quackery. The work that 
this agency does in the protection of the pub- 
lic in this country cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents; yet it operates 
on one of the lowest budgets in the Govern- 
ment. 

The Hoxsey promotion may be the greatest 
immediate problem, but it is well appreciated 
that there are other so-called treatments 
or cures that merit Federal regulatory 
action. 


Statement by Hon. George McGovern, of 
South Dakota, in Regards to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 and House 
Concurrent Resolution 160 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], well stated the 
case for a point 4 program for the Amer - 
ican Indians in his recent appearance 
before a subcommittee of the other body- 

Mr. McGovern and I are cosponsoring 
companion measures to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 3, by the senior Senator 
from Montana, Senator Murray, to ex- 
tend to the first Americans the same 
type of economic assistance that we have 
extended to the people of underdevel- 
oped areas of other parts of the world. 

Mr. McGovern’s concern for the wel- 
fare of our Indians—and for the com- 
munities which serve them—predates 
election to the Congress. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that he has taken s 
an active interest in this important pol- 
icy declaration: Mr. McGovern’s state 
ment follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Grorce Me- 
Govern BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON I 
anp INSULAR AFFAIRS RE SENATE Con- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 3 anp House Con- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 160, May 13, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am very much pleased to have 
opportunity to testify before you today in 
support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 8, 
I have a very special interest in this item 
legislation as I am the sponsor of a com“ 
panion resolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 160, in the House of Representatives: 
where it is also sponsored by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

I sponsored this resolution because of MY 
deep concern over the status and conditions 
of the Indian people of my State. Anyone 
who has visited the Indian reservations of 
South Dakota will agree that there are f 
places in our country where people live in 
greater misery, in greater want of the 
necessities of human life. And what is most 
disturbing about their situation is tha 
with some localized exceptions, nothing truli 
constructive is being done to improve 
ent-day conditions, 

On the Indian reservations of the State of 
South Dakota, you find a population 
more than 30,000, a population which 
constantly growing, subsisting on what is far 
below a minimum living standard. 
great economic advances of our Nation have 
passed these people by. And the gap be- 
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tween them and the rest of the country is 
constantly widening. It is essential that a 
Sincere effort be made to close it. 

For many years we have been appalled by 
the statistics on infant mortality, tuber- 
Culosis, mortality from infectious disease, 
and the short life span generally on Indian 
reservations. Recently, the Congress has 
given vigorous support to the efforts of the 
Public Health Service to improve Indian 
health conditions. But the service soon 
Tecognized that as long as Indians from early 
childhood on suffer from malnutrition, and 
live crowded into unhygienic shacks, the 
chances of success of any public health pro- 
Bram are severely limited. 

Mainutrition and poor housing conditions, 
in turn, are simply the result of extreme 
Poverty. ‘These factors also breed all the 
Other social ills on Indian reservations, just 
as they do in other areas: crime, juvenile 
Gelinquency, and social disorganization. 
Beyond that, they lead to a general climate 
Of disillusionment, hopelessness, and de- 
®pair, which makes it extremely difficult for 
a younger generation to lead the Indian 
People toward a better future. 

Let me make it clear that in describing 
Present-day conditions on Indian reserva- 
tions, I am not approaching this problem in 
& partisan manner. I would certainly hope 
that in dealing with the problems of human 
Misery among Indians we can achieve bipar- 
Usan cooperation. 

As my remarks so far have indicated, I 
believe that improvement of the economic 
Status of Indians would help solve many 
is which today beset them. But what I 
have seen in my State is that conditions In- 
ohn of getting better, are rapidly deterio- 

ti 


ng. 

Living in an agricultural State, being de- 
Pendent on agriculture, the Indians of South 
Dakota have, of course, suffered from the 
Beneral decline in agricultural income in 
Tecent years. But they have suffered more 
than the rest of the population. If you ask 
& South Dakota Indian today as to what 
Constitutes the most important problem on 
his reservation, he will tell you that it is 

sales. When you ask him whether it 
is not true that these sales are voluntary, 
he will tell you that they are, but only in a 
sense, as it is sheer need which 

forces people to sell their land. 

From my observations I find that most 
Indians who sell their land have not made 
& satisfactory adjustment to life off the re- 
S€rvation. They either stay on their reser- 
Yation, becoming an even greater burden 
to the other members of the tribe, or move 
Of to the Indian slum areas of our cities, 


certainly does not constitute any 


Visible improvement of their status. 

In trying to tackle the problems of the 
Indians of South Dakota, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has placed great emphasis on 
its relocation program, which tries to place 
reservation Indians in industrials jobs in 
“ities ike Chicago. In many cases this pro- 

has undoubtedly succeeded. In cases 

in which it has failed, it was surely not for 

lack of sincere effort. But anyone who 

the Indian reservations and the In- 

People of our State, knows that for a 

long time to come relocation cannot be the 
Sole answer. 

Something must be done for the Indians 
Who stay on the reservations or who eke 
Out a meager existence in the slums of our 
Cities. It must be done in recognition of the 
fact that the Indian communities of the 
Dakotas are here to stay for some time to 
dome, both because many Indians want it 

at way, and because there is no realistic 
Alternative, 
b The resolution before you recognizes these 

asic facts. It lays down a policy under 
Which we would extend to our own Indian 
People the same type of economic assistance 
that we have extended to the people of un- 
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derdeveloped areas of other parts of the 
world. Isn't it almost self-evident that if 
the Indian people of Bolivia or Guatemala 
qualify for our economic and technical as- 
sistance, the Indian people of the United 
States, our own citizens, should have the 
same benefits? . 

By extending this assistance we would be 
discharging a moral debt to the first Ameri- 
cans. We would also be maikng a sound in- 
vestment, for better economic conditions 
for Indians would not only reduce Indian 
health and welfare costs, but, by eliminating 
these pockets of squalor, would raise the 
economic level of entire areas, affecting non- 
Indians as well as Indians, 

This resolution is by its very nature a mere 
policy declaration. It would necessarily 
have to be followed up by concrete actions 
of both the executive branch and the Con- 
gress. But I would hope that by passing 
this resolution, we can help inaugurate an 
era in which we can, for once, be proud of 
what we are doing for our Indian people. 


International Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to insert the following 
letter from the general secretary of the 
New Jersey Council of Churches with re- 
spect to United States economic policy in 
relation to underdeveloped countries: 

New JERSEY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 

Newark, N. J., May 23, 1957. 
The Honorable Hun ADDONIZIO, 
House oj Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN ADDONTZIO: The 1957 
session of the General Assembly of the New 
Jersey Council of Churches, meeting in New 
Brunswick on May 6, uanimousty endorsed 
the resolution on United States economic 
policy in relation to underdeveloped coun- 
tries adopted by the General Board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America in February 
1957, and instructed me to notify New Jer- 
sey's representatives in both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States of this action. 

It is my understanding that you are fa- 
miliar with this resolution of the National 
Council of Churches which expresses our 
“Christian concern for our fellowmen in 
economically underdeveloped areas,” and our 
conviction that the United States, out of its 
abundance, must give them “increased sup- 
port and encouragement” in “their own 
efforts to improve their level of living.” A 
copy of the complete text of the resolution 
is enclosed herewith. 

We trrust that you will exert your in- 
fiuence, and use your vote, in connection 
with the current consideration of the Fed- 
eral budget for fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1957, to further the principles enunciated in 
the resolution of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY REED Bowen, 
General Secretary. 
DENOMINATIONS REPRESENTED AT THE GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY OF THE NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES ON MAY 6, 1957 

African Methodist Episcopal, National 
Baptist, American Baptist, Congregational 
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Christian, Protestant Episcopal, Evangelical 
and Reformed, Evangelical United Brethern, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, U. S. A., Reformed, 
United Lutheran. 


The resolution in question reads as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION FOR ACTION BY THE CHURCHES 

AND BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NATIONAL 
' CoUNCIL oF CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL 

Economic Po.icy—ADOPTED BY THE GEN- 

ERAL BOARD OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA MEETING IN WILLIAMS- 

BURG, VA., FEBRUARY 27-28, 1957 

On a number of occasions the National 
Council of Churches has made official state- 
ments of policy on the basis of Christian 
responsibility supporting technical assist- 
ance, economic aid to the underdeveloped 
areas, and trade policies which will strength- 
en the economies of our allies and underde- 
veloped areas as well as our own. 

A new situation of utmost urgency has 
arisen with regard to international economic 
policy. During recent months there hare 
been four major governmental reviews of 
foreign aid programs: The President's Citi- 
zen Advisers on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram; the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—Special Committee To Study Foreign 
Aid Programs; the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee; and the International Deyelop- 
ment Advisory Board. 

These offer some possible opportunities for 
Improving and expanding such programs. 
At the same time, other voices are heard in 
government, suggesting that foreign aid pro- 
grams should be curtailed, discontinued, 
used primarily for military purposes, or em- 
ployed as political weapons in the cold war. 
However, the President of the United States 


-in his second inaugural address, January 21, 


1957, took the unusual course of 

mainly with world affairs and clearly set 
forth the responsibility of our Nation to the 
rest of the world, including economic, tech- 
nical, and other assistance. Such a broad- 
visioned pronouncement will get translated 
into policy and program almost in propor- 
tion to public support. In this background, 
the current session of Congress will be mak- 
ing crucial, far-reaching decisions on tech- 
nical assistance, economic aid, and trade 
matters which will affect the whole direction 
of our United States foreign policy and its 
impact on the world. Again, what Congress 
does or fails to do will depend in no small 
measure on what the churches and church 
members of this country do or fail to do in 
influencing public opinion and in expressing 
their views on these matters to their re- 
spective representatives in government. 

In the light of present issues and the im- 
minent decisions of our people and Govern- 
ment, the general board of the National 
Council of Churches reaffirms the previous 
positions of the National Council on tech- 
nical assistance, economic aid, and trade 
Policies, and sets them forth in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“On the basis of Christian concern we be- 
lieve that our Nation should seek ways of 
being of greater assistance to our fellowmen 
in economically underdeveloped areas. 
Their own efforts to improve their level of 
living must be given increased support and 
encouragement. We can aid them by means 
of expanded programs of technical assistance. 
We can aid them by making larger sums of 
capital available. We can ald them by fa- 
cilitating the expansion of trade so that 
goods may be sold and bought more readily, 
and we can aid them by demonstrating our 
understanding of their problems and our 
sincere interest and continuing concern in 
their economic development. 

“The United States has both public and 
private programs of mutual aid in all these 
fields, but these need to be strengthened 
and expanded to the full extent of our capa- 
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bilities. The test of the extent of our aid 

should be how much assistance can be ef- 

ſectively used. 

“Financial contributions to these programs 
need to be so assured as to permit long-run 
programing and continuity of policy and 
operations. In the interest of strengthening 
the world community, we should place 
greater emphasis upon the use of interna- 
tional agencies, including regional organ- 
izations, and in particular the United Na- 
tions. 

“We recognize the interrelationship of all 
parts of our foreign policy. It would be our 
earnest hope that United States economic 
assistance programs could be related pri- 
marily to economic and social need and op- 
portunity rather than to immediate political 
and security considerations. They should be 
administered separately from military as- 
sistance programs. It is equally clear that 
any increased assurance of peace and any 
reduction in the burden of armaments would 
be themselves important factors in contrib- 
uting to world economic development.” 

We call upon our member churches and 
their constituents to fulfill their responsibil- 
ities in the shaping of public opinion and in 
making their views known to their repre- 
sentatives in government. 

Further, we hereby authorize the represen- 
tation by duly designated representatives 
of the National Council of Churches of the 
concerns of the churches in these matters 
to the proper authorities in the Congress, in 
the administration, and in the United Na- 
tions. 

RECOMMENDATION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
(PRESENTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
EDUCATION AND ACTION) 

1. That this resolution of the National 
Council of Churches be endorsed; 

2. That our Senators and Representatives 
in the United States Congress be notified of 
this action; and 

3. That our constituent churches, and lo- 
cal councils of churches be urged to take 
similar action. 


Legacy of a Great Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I am bringing to the attention of my 

colleagues an article by Ethel L. Payne 

in the Chicago Defender, of May 25, 

1957, that I have found most interesting, 

informative, and inspiring. It is well 

worthy of preservation in the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and in scrap- 
books that are used by some persons as 
the source of future speech material. 

The article is entitled “The Legacy of 

a Great Woman” and is devoted to the 

life, the accomplishments and the philo- 

sophy of Mary McLeod Bethune. It 
follows: 

THe LEGACY or a GREAT WOMAN—MARY 
MeLrop BETHUNE LEFT A COLLEGE AND A 
POWERFUL ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN TO 
CARRY ON THE WORK SHE So Nosty BEGAN 
Domme Her Lire 

(By Ethel L. Payne) 
This week in observances all over the 
country, the second anniversary of the death 
of Mrs, Mary McLeod Bethune is being com- 
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memorated. She was a remarkable woman 
who left the imprint of her unique personal- 
ity etched indellbly on the annals of her 
race, her country and time. 

Today, even in a remote village of India, 
if her picture were to be shown, there would 
probably be some who would recognize her, 
such was the impact of her life. In the 79- 
year span of her life, she was the friend and 
confidant of sharecroppers and statesmen 
alike, and she was one and the same with 
each. 

Born with the virtual strikeout handicaps 
of poverty and color, she turned these ad- 
versities into such shining assets that she 
won the admiration of millions. 

SOUTH CAROLINIAN 

As a small girl in the South Carolina back- 
woods, she looked at herself in the mirror 
and she said firmly to the homely refiection 
in homespun cloth, “Mary McLeod, you are 


-beautiful and since you are beautiful, you 


must do beautiful things.” 

The child was mother to the thought 
which she never stopped nourishing. For 
all the rest of her life, she not only did 
beautiful things, but she followed the course 
she had charted for herself and her people 
as surely as the evening star moves in its 
orbit. 

She literally made bricks from straw and 
mud and out of nothing came the institution 
that now bears her name, Bethune-Cookman 
College in Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Born of slave parents who purchased their 
freedom and bought land, she was the 15th 
of 17 children. Poverty was their daily 
bread, but courage and fortitude were in 
plenty. 

Mary had a burning hunger for knowledge 
and so she walked the 5 miles to Mayes- 
ville, S. C., to the Presbyterian Mission 
School for colored children. When she re- 
turned at night, she brought with her riches 
to share with her brothers and sisters, teach- 
ing them to read and write as she had 
learned. 

ATTENDS SCOTIA 

One morning after she had finished the 
limited course, she was back working in the 
cotton fields when her former teacher ap- 
peared with an offer for furthering her edu- 
cation at Scotia Seminary in Concord, N. C. 

For 8 years, she studied and worked here 
and having completed the course, she went 
north to Chicago to Moody Bible Institute. 

There for the first time Mary McLeod 
learned what it means to be a Negro in a 
world of whites, and it was here that she 
developed the self-confidence and poise that 
somehow were always a shield against barbs 


and hurts. 


Years later, among her gems of philosophy, 
was the saying We all want the same things. 
We all intend to get them. We've all been 
hurt and the hurt affects us in different 
ways. Hurts are sometimes very useful and 
serve us better than we sometimes realize. 
They have drawn us together. They have 
drawn friends to us. They have made us 
organization minded. They have solidified 
us and our organizations with the organi- 
zations of others on an intelligently aggres- 
sive front.” 

INTELLIGENTLY AGGRESSIVE 

The two words, “Intelligently aggressive” 
are perhaps the keystone to the phenomenal 
achievements of this indomitable woman. 
She was born to lead and leaders must be 
made of stern stuff. 

McLeod Bethune—she was married 
to Albertus Bethune in 1897—had the basic 
qualities of a true leader. She was com- 
manding without being arrogant. She was 
a firm disciplinarian. She knew human 
frailties well enough to head off destructive 
bickering within organizations by making 
prompt and unalterable decisions. 

She listened to sound advice as well as 
dispensing it; but she was impervious to 
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criticism even when sometimes it took the 
form of petty, but vicious personal attacks 
against her, 

She was calm and extraordinarily wise 
and invariably, those who had made the 
sharp vilifications ended up contrite and 
penitent, seeking her forgiveness. 

Lastly, she had sheer nerve, oceans of it. 
so that she confounded hardheaded busi- 
ness men-philanthropists and was able to 
get funds for her school and her innumerable 
causes when logic on the surface said there 
was no guaranty. Yet, the investments were 
never defaulted upon. 


HOW SCHOOL BEGAN 


The stories about her are legion. In 1904. 
the desire to ¢arry out the missionary work 
that she had accepted and been trained for, 
led her to a lonely stretch of land in Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

She had a “hunch” that this was the place; 
but her total resources were one dilapidated 
shack, some soap boxes, one dollar and a 
and five little colored girls for pupils. 

With all the aplomb as though she 
a campus dotted with buildings and a faculty 
of doctors of philosophy, Mrs, Bethune an- 
nounced the founding of the “Daytona Edu- * 
cational and Industrial Training School,” 
with herself as president. 

Soon afterward, she invited the indus- 
trialist, James N. Gamble, son of the founder 
of Proctor & Gamble, to visit the school. 
Gamble had a winter home in Daytona 
near by. 

When he entered the president's office 
furnished with a wooden crate and a wobbly 
chair, he demanded. “And where is this 
school of which you wish me to be a trustee?” 


SCHOOL IN MIND 


Undaunted, Mrs. Bethune shot back. “ID 
my mind, Mr. Gamble and in my soul.“ The 
industrialist gave financial assistance and 
became chairman of the board, a position 
which he held until his death 20 years later. 

In 1923, the former grade school for girls 
was merged with the Cookman Institute to 
become the Bethune-Cookman College. 
is fully accredited by the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 85 
an A“ grade college. It has a faculty of 
100. Its 29 buildings are dominated appro- 
priately by Faith Hall, and its student body 
numbers 1,000. 

Bethune-Cookman graduates go on to be- 
come teachers and in other professions. 
Life at the schol hasn't always been placid. 
One election eve, Ku Klux Klansmen 
marched across the campus as a warning to 
Negro teachers and older students not to 
vote. 

Mrs. Bethune ordered every light in all the 
buildings turned on and kept them on un 
daylight. The next morning, she marched 
her flock to the polls unmolested, 


HAD SHARP WIT 


She had a rapierlike wit that could be 
positively devastating. Once riding a train 
in. the South, a brash conductor came 
through the coach in which she was sitting 
and said loudly. = 

“All right Auntie, give me your ticket- 
Came the sweet and deadly reply, “And W. 
one of my sister’s children are you?” 

Another popular story goes that during 
the war, she was changing planes in 2 
southern city while on her way to keep ê 
speaking engagement. Because she 
about 30 minutes to wait, she took a seat 12 
the waiting room and immediately a 
rushed up to her and demanded that she get 
up; that the seats were for whites only. 

The old lady just sat there listening to his 
cursing. Finally, she said, “I’m old. 
sick, and I'm tired and I just don’t think 
move,” whereupon the guard threatened to 
bodily remove’ her. 

A young white Army captain limping fro™ 
a war wound walked up and took co 
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"She stays,” he said quietly. “I didn’t go 
Over to fight and come back to something 
like this.” 

The soldier stood by her until the plane 
Was announced, offered her his arm and 
escorted her out the gate. 

By 1935, Mrs. Bethune was 60 and suffering 
from asthma; but she was just beginning a 
Rew phase of her extraordinary organiza- 
tional ability, She had always believed that 
Women when mobilized could be a potent 
force in national and international affairs. 
Though there were hundreds of organiza- 
Uons, still she felt there was a need for some 
Cohesive unifying link. 

UNITES 800,000 WOMEN 


So on December 5, 1935, she called together 
representatives of various associations and 
individuals and founded the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women. Its chief objectives 
Were to pool the corporate strength of Negro 
Women in order to develop outstanding lead- 
ership with increasing integration into the 
Spiritual, social, economic, political, and 
cultural life of America. f 

The council was successful even beyond 
her dreams. Women flocked to the call. 
Soon the membership swelled to over 800,000 
and it came to have the 14 carat reputation 
Of a select. few groups regarded as having 
Powerful influence in public affairs and in 
molding public opinion. 

Under her guidance, farflung programs of 
Social welfare, political action, constructive 
legislation, participation in national and in- 

ational affairs and the preservation of 
archives of Negro women pioneers were 
developed. 
SERVED 14 YEARS 


After serving 14 years as national president 
Ir the council, Mrs. Bethune retired, satisfied 
that the organization would continue on in 
the purpose of its founding. 

Today from its headquarters at 1318 ver- 
Mont Avenue NW. in the Nation’s capital, 
the council carries on an active program of 

pation in national and international 
Afairs under the leadership of its president, 
Mrs. William Thomas Mason, of Norfolk, Va. 
th e council was Mrs. Bethune’s legacy to 
Cor ussle for full citizenship. Bethune- 
College was her legacy in the prep- 

aration of her people to go out into life. 

Mrs, Bethune served as adviser to two 
> residents. She was director of the Office of 

egro Affairs in the National Youth Admin- 
stration from 1936 to 1944 and the special 
hr to President Roosevelt on minority 
Peat during that period. She served in a 

nsultative capacity to President Truman. 
ü with the later Walter White and A. 
Pia P Randolph, she was a member of the 
wi "gation which held historic conference 
fe President Roosevelt at the White House 
ne which resulted in the creation by 
ve order of the Fair Employment 
— Committee. Out of that came the 
lishment later of FEP Committees in 
8 States and cities. 
fut her own words she gave promise to the 
2 ure. “I see no cause for discouragement 
Viewing the years ahead. Democracy in 
country is neither dead nor dying. As 
Mother knows the pangs of childbirth 

2 met just before the child is born. 

10 dur hurts are great now: if our country 
of with controversy over the expansion 
of RE na responsibility, over the acceptance 
Dow vil rights, it is because a new and more 
There a democracy is being born to serve 
coun: Breatly the people of all races, of this 
untry, and of the world. 

idly © one world toward which we are rap- 
ong or ing will not, I think, be a world of 
World a or a world of one thought, but a 
tol of mutual understanding, respect, and 
and kn based on knowledge of ourselves 

owiedge of our neighbors,” 
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Hazards of Nuclear Fallout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24;1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, of 
Sunday morning, May 26, 1957, together 
with an interesting article by Richard 
Dudman, Washington correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch, on the fallout prob- 
lem. 

As you know, there has been a great 
deal of confusion on the subject and I 
believe this will help to provide informa- 
tion on some of the issues which I be- 
lieve the hearings now being held by the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will consider: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

May 26, 1957] 

How Great Are HAZARDS or NUCLEAR FALLOUT 
AND WASTE oF ATOMIC PLANTS?—SPECIAL 
CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE Set To START 
HEARINGS IN SEARCH FOR DEFINITIVE AN- 
SWERS ON DANGERS OF RADIATION—AEC 
Susurtine Irs STAND AND Now Is WEIGHING 
Necessity or TESTS AGAINST RISKS TO 
HEALTH OF WORLD 

(By Richard Dudman) 

Wasuincton, May 25.—A special subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative CHET HOLI- 
rm, Democrat, of California, will start a 2- 
week series of public hearings Monday on 
radioactive hazards. The investigation could 
hardly have been better timed. 

Great Britain, going ahead with its Christ- 
mas Island weapons tests despite bitter op- 
position at home and abroad, this month 
became the third nation to have exploded a 
hydrogen borab. 

The United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, similarly in the face of growing and 
scientific opposition, is going forward with 
its current “Plumb bob” series of atomic 
weapons tests in Nevada. 

Possibly of even greater long-range sig- 
nificance is another development. A subtle 
change has taken place in the argument 
over radioactive hazards, a dispute that con- 
tinues to split the scientific world. 

The question.of radiation hazards now 
concerns mainly weapons tests. Eventually, 
it will involve the safety and economics of 
the entire field of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Recent findings indicate that 
wastes from atomic power generating plants 
by 1975 will contain 20 to 40 times as much 
radioactivity as now is produced by the bomb 
tests, to say nothing of the possibility of in- 
dustrial accidents involving nuclear energy. 

Until recently, the controversy was princi- 
pally over whether weapons tests at present 
levels were harmful to human life. Genetic 
risks seemed far off, affecting small percent- 
ages of future generations. As for danger to 
the individual persons to worldwide 
fallout, the AEC felt itself justified in view- 
ing this hazard as imperceptible. : 

Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of the AEC 
was able to say in February 1955 that the 
amount of radiostrontium then present in 
the soil as a result of all nuclear explosions 
to date “would have to be increased many 
thousand times before any effect on humans 
would be noticeable.” Radiostrontium, or 
Strontium 90, one of the main products of 
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atomic fission, lodges in the bones of human 
beings as a long-lasting source of radiation. 
AEC SHIFTS ITS LINE 

AEC Commissioner Willard F. Libby, who 
has become the agency’s principal authority 
on fallout, said in January 1956 that “the 
worldwide health hazards from the present 
Tate of testing are insignificant.” 

Early this year, the AEC’s official line 
began to change. It began to admit that 
injuries might be experienced in notice- 
able numbers and to emphasize the neces- 
—.— 8 the risks. The shift became 
evident last February in a speech by Dr. 
C. W. Shilling, Deputy Director of the Com- 
mission's Division of Biology and Medicine. 
He said: “The game we are Playing with 
Russia is for enormously high stakes and is 
for keeps. Therefore, we must gamble with 
the probability of radiation damage to a 
few individuals in order to secure the sur- 
vival of the total society.” 

Libby's reply last month to Dr. Albert 


Schweitzer, who had warned that further 


nuclear tests would be “a catastrophe for 
the human race,” abandoned the old claim 
that fallout is harmless. “I do not mean to 
say that there is no risk at all,” he wrote. 

But he continued to minimize the danger. 
A person moving from a wooden house into 
a brick house, he wrote, could get more radia- 
tion exposure than he could get from test 
fallout. He said that the Strontium 90 in 
children's bones gives them only as much 
radiation as the additional dosage a person 
would get from cosmic rays by moving from 
a beach to the top of a hill a few hundred 
feet high, where the atmosphere would be 
slightly thinner. The additional radiation 
in a brick house could come from the natu- 
ral radioactivity in clay in certain parts 
of the country, Libby has explained. 


NEW REPORT A FACTOR 

The change may stem partly from a bi- 
Ologist’s report which has been circulating 
among scientists since last December and 
was published last week in Science, the 
weekly publication of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. It is 
regarded as a milestone in the study of ra- 
diation hazards. . 

In the report, Prof. E. B. Lewis, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, describes an 
analysis of four groups of persons who have 
been exposed to radiation—survivors of the 
atomic bomb explosions in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, patients given X-ray treatments 
for a spinal disease called ankylosing spondy- 
litis, children treated with X-ray as infants 
for thymus gland enlargement and radiol- 
ogists. 

In each group, he calculated the Incidence 
of leukemia, a fatal disease sometimes called 
cancer of the blood in which there is overpro- 
duction of white blood cells. Overexposure 
to radiation has long been recognized as 
one of the causes, but it had been assumed 
that there was a threshold below which 
there would be no detectable increase in 
leukemia. 

Statistically, the results were startling. 
In each of the four groups, there appeared 
to be a direct relationship between the 
amount of radiation a group of persons re- 
ceived and the number that developed 
leukemia. Applying the results to stron- 
tium 90, Lewis concluded that the present 
incidence of leukemia in the United States 
would be increased by about 5 to 10 percent 
if the level of strontium 90 were maintained 
at the AEC's “maximum permissible con- 
centration”"—one-tenth of a microcurie in 
the average standard adult. 

Since there are about 10,000 deaths a year 
from leukemia in this country, the expected 
new leukemia deaths that otherwise would 
not occur would amount to between 500 
and 1000, 
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LIBBY FINDING CONTRADICTED 

Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel prize-winning 
chemist, also of the California Institute of 
Technology, extended the calculation to the 
entire world and concluded that 10,000 per- 
sons were dying or had died of leukemia as 
a result of nuclear weapons tests. He warned 
last month that the British tests would re- 
sult in another 1,000 leukemia deaths. 

The leukemia findings directly contradict 
one of Libby’s most important assumptions. 
He assumes that the radiation from 
strontium 90 is comparable in biological 
effect to the cosmic rays that get through 
the atmosphere to the earth's surface. 
Libby then goes on to point out that the 
leukemia incidence in 1947 in mile-high 
Denver was considerably lower than that 
in San Francisco and about the same as the 
incidence in New Orleans, He suggests that 
cosmic ray dosage has relatively little to do 
with the leukemia rate and that we can 
have “some assurance” that a small amount 
of fallout radiation will not cause a detect- 
able increase in leukemia. 

Strontium 90 and its possible effect as a 
cause of leukemia have attracted much 
scientific attention, but there are other 
fission products and other diseases that also 
are being studied in order to get a full un- 
derstanding of radiation hazards. 

Most important of the other fission prod- 
ucts are cesium 137, which has a half life 
of 33 years (compared with strontium 90's 
28 years) and iodine 131, which has a half 
life of only 8 days and is important only in 
the area immediately downwind from a test 
blast or reactor stack. 

Some of the other diseases and injuries 
that can be caused by heavy doses of radia- 
tion are bone, lung and thyroid cancer, eye 
cataracts, temporary sterility and congential 
malformations, 

Lumping all possible pathological effects 
together, Dr. Pauling estimated recently in 
a speech at Washington University in St. 
Louis that radiation from nuclear bomb 
tests that already had been conducted by 
the United States and Russia would ulti- 
mately cause the deaths of about 1,000,000 
persons in the world. y 

WIDE RANGE OF ESTIMATES 

As for the genetic effect, the estimates vary 
widely. Dr. Pauling, in his St. Louis speech, 
estimated that bomb tests up to this year 
will cause the birth of 200,000 seriously 
defective children in the next generation. 
Libby, on the other hand, predicts that the 
human mutation rate would levei off at an 
increase of about two-tenths of 1 percent if 
the present rate of test fallout continued 
indefinitely. This would come to no more 
than 4,000 in the next generation and not 
all of these could be considered serlous 
defectives, 

Scientists agree, however, that there is no 
threshold for the genetic effects of radiation. 
They agree that any radiation is bad, from 
a genetic point of view. The Lewis findings, 
if generally accepted, would expand this area 
of agreement to pathological results, as well. 

Geneticists have been aware for many years 
of the direct relationship between radiation 
exposure and hereditary mutation. Dr. Her- 
mann J. Muller of the University of Indiana, 
pioneered in this field with his experiments 
on fruitfiys. Similar experiments have been 
performed on laboratory mice. But many 
scientists questioned for a time whether 
these findings could be extended to man. 

Evidence of the genetic effect on man has 
been presented by Dr. Stanley H. Macht, di- 
rector of the radiology department at Wash- 
ington County Hospital, Hagerstown, Md., and 
Dr. Philip S. Lawrence of the United States 
Public Health Service. They reported, after 
a survey of 2,700 radio throughout 
the country, that radiologists had a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of abnormal off- 
spring than did a control group of physicians 
having other specialties. The difference was 
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not great, but it was pointed out that most 
hereditary abnormalities do not show up 
until after the first generation. 

Looking into the future, Dr. H. Bently 
Glass, Johns Hopkins University biologist, 
foresees great new hazards from the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. In a recent 
speech in New York, he said: 

“The threat to mankind of exposure to 
radiation arising from the peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic*eenergy may outstrip not only 
that from the exposures due to weapons test- 
ing and fallout, but even that from the 
exposure necessary for medical and dental 
diagnosis.” 

This prediction was based on an estimate 
that the United States will have 20 million 
to 40 million kilowatts of atomic generating 
capacity by 1975. Each 100,000 kilowatts 
puts out as much radioactive waste as the 
fallout from 1 megaton bomb (the equiva- 
lent of 1 million tons of TNT). About 50 
megatons of bombs now have been exploded 
and the rate is roughly 10 megatons a year. 
Thus, peaceful atomic plants by 1975 will be 
pouring out radioactivity of at 20 to 40 times 
the present rate of weapons testing. 

Libby estimates that radioisotopes, which 
are the radioactive materials in the waste 
from atomic plans, already are saving Amer- 
ican industry $500 million a year and that 
more use and new applications will raise 
this figure to $5 billion by 1960 or 1962. 

MORE CHANCE OF ACCIDENT 


At the same time, however, wider use will 
mean more chance of accident. A case in 
point is the recently disclosed case last 
March at Houston, Tex., where seven work- 
men were contaminated with radioactivity 
when irradiated metallic pellets broke open 
while being removed from cans for use in 
testing structural steel. 

Until atomic wastes can be used fully, their 
safe storage presents a dangerous and expen- 
sive problem. Phillips Petroleum Co. solves 
it temporarily at the reactor-testing station 
in Idaho by building 350,000-gallon stainless 
steel tanks encased in concrete underground 
at a cost of $750,000 a piece. Five of these 
have been built and one of them is already 
full. 

As for the chance of one of the atomic 
plants running out of control and spewing 
radioactive products across the countryside, 
the AEC last March made public an inch- 
thick analysis of the hazard. Using the 
most pessimistic assumptions, this study 
concluded that, when 100 reactors are in op- 
eration in the United States, a person in 
this country would have one chance in 50 
million a year of being killed by a reactor 
accident. This was compared with the pres- 
ent 1-in-5,000 chance in the United States 
of being killed in an automobile accident. 


It will be noted that most atomic hazards, 
when expressed in percentages, are extremely 
small. Even Dr. Pauling's estimate of 1 mil- 
lion fallout deaths over an indefinite num- 
ber of future years comes to only a tiny per- 
centage a year of the world’s total population. 

Furthermore, fallout—the hazard that has 
attracted by far the greatest attention—is 
estimated by the AEC to have a present rate 
of only one-tenth of 1 roentgen a year reach- 
ing the average person's reproductive organs. 
This can be compared to average individual 
annual doses of three roentgens from natural 
radioactivity including cosmic rays, and 4.5 
roentgens from medical X-ray. A single 
pelvic X-ray can give a dose of 0.1 to 1 roent- 
gen to the reproductive organs and a fluoro- 
scopic examination of the pelvis can give up 
to 2 roentgens. 

DANGER FROM X-RAYS 

Much has been made of the smallness of 
the fallout hazard in relation to the danger 
from medical X-rays. Prof. Joseph Rotblat, 
of the University of London, recently made 
this comment on this comparison: 

“The relief which many felt on this score 
is something like that of the patient who 
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went to the doctor complaining of a cold 


in the chest and was told that in addition 
he suffers from angina pectoris. This relief 
certainly does not apply to the majority of 
the world’s population who do not have 
X-ray examinations and who, moreover, liv® 
most of the time in the open and thus do 
not benefit from the considerable shielding 
which our houses offer us.” 

The relative unimportance of fallout haz- 
ard was discussed recently by Dr. Warren 
Weaver, former president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
and a vice president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Taking an estimate that bomb 
tests will cause an increase of one five-thou- 
sandths or a total of 6,000 in the 30 million 
babies that already will be born with serious 
handicaps of genetic origin to persons 
living on the earth, Dr. Weaver asked: 

“Now what impresses you as more signifi- 
cant—that 6,000 is a good many babies to 
subject to serious handicap, or that one flve- 
thousandths is a very small fraction and cor- 
respondingly is a very small relative addition 
to the 30 million babies that, without fallout, 
will have serious genetic handicaps?” 

Representative Holm has lined up an 
impressive group of expert witnesses to dis- 
cuss these and other aspects of the radiation 
problem. Their testimony may change some 
minds and it certainly will give new am- 
munition to those whose minds are made 
up on such questions as the future of bomb 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
26, 1957] 
Ger THE TRUTH ABOUT FALLOUT 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, when it opens hearings on 
radioactive fallout this week, will confront 
an extraordinary opportunity for public 
service, It could, of course, simply com- 
pound the confusion that already exists 
about the degree of hazard to public health 


from testing of supernuclear weapons. 


hope that, instead, it will clarify and illumi* 
nate the controversy. 

Despite the efforts of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and scientists favorable to its 
viewpoint to belittle the hazards of fallout 
a persistent and widespread belief exist’ 
that the public is not getting the whol? 
truth. Partly this is due ta the fact that 
some ostensibly reassuring statements of the 
AEC spokesmen turn out, on close examins~ 
tion, to mean less than they seemed to 
at first sight. Partly it is due to the AEC® 
record of concealment and evasion. 

One question we hope will be elucidated 15 
the theory of strontium 90 fallout adv. 
by AEC Commissioner Willard Libby. He ar- 
gues that only a small amount of strontium 
90 fallout is sprinkled near the nuclear ex“ 
plosion or at places in the same latitude, 
and that the rest is carried into the strato- 
sphere, whence it falls slowly and unif 
around the earth. Because of this, he argues. 
the dose at any one locality is far below the 
level of serious hazard. 

But this theory has been challenged by 
other scientists, notably Dr. Linus Pauling, 
Nobel prizewinner, and United States 
Weather Bureau data are reported to indi- 
cate that the dosage of strontium 90 at vari- 
ous points in the United States does V 3 
considerably, some localities receiving 2 or 
times as much as others. 

So long as responsible scientists like Dr. 
Pauling and Dr. Barry Commoner of 
Louis continue to challenge the 
sirup put out by AEC spokesmen, there will 
be an urgent need for clarification. We agree 
with the Washington Post that the commit 
tee ought to call foreign as well as America® 
scientists. The testimony of able experts 
from Japan and Britain should balance the 
discussion. Above all, the committee has an 
opportunity to help the public reach sound 
and unexcited conclusions, 
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New M-14 Rifle Born Fully of Armory 
Minds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Recor» the follow- 

article from the Springfield (Mass.) 
nion, published May 24, 1957, telling 
Ow the Army’s newly adopted M-14 rifle 
Was completely developed at the Spring- 
field Armory: 
New M-14 Rix Born FULLY or ARMORY 
Minns—Garanp MADE SIGNIFICANT CONTRI- 
BUTIONS To Irs DEVELOPMENT 


Springfield Armory's experts in rifle devel- 
85 ent have helped to give more firepower 
5 America’s fighting men since the ordnance 

aellity was established by Congress in 1794. 
— test in its long line of world-famed 
aga Pona for the foot soldier is the M-14, 
hen this month as the new standard 

dulder rife for the Armed Forces, to re- 

the M-1 Garand. 
WAS KNOWN AS T-44 
tone M-14 was known as the T-44 until its 

Srmal acceptance. A model with heavier 
barrel, the M-15 has been accepted to replace 
Browning automatic rifle. 

h new rifles use the same ammunition— 
new NATO 7.62-millimeter cartridge 
15 both are identical in operation, firing 
3 er fully or semiautomatically. 

i Garand, retired Springfield Armory 
hig ovee who invented the Mu that bears 
the name, made significant contributions to 
development of the M-14. During 1944 
was 0 the first 7 months of 1945, Garand 
M- 1 ems an automatic version of the 
ax rom which evolved a model designated 
T-2083. 
5 — rifle, basically of M-1 design, had the 
tonion tures of a selector for semi- or full- 
atic fire, a 20-round magazine to re- 
the 8-round clip, a roller on the bolt 
. — lug, and a gas shutoff valve for 
launcher the rifle doubled as a grenade 
ee improvements, with modifications, 
n incorporated in the new M-14. 

“Th STEMMED FROM T-20 
T-29 e originated primarily from the 
Weapo eveloped by Garand,” an armory 
rite 1 said yesterday. “The new 
Rela Arm ely the brainchild of the Spring- 


Ughe addition to the advantages of being a 
er und are versatile weapon using a small- 
M-14 aater cartridge than the M-I. the 
u not bring any special problems in 
à : troops in its use. 
the Unites of soldiers who have served in 
far with States and allied forces are famil- 
. the Garand,” the armory expert 
amount Should require only a very slight 
the use of training to indoctrinate them in 
t of the M-14,” 
other 5 foot soldier, the new rifle nas many 
its last ee When the Garand fired 
With an eat the cartridge case was ejected 
could tre click—a giveaway sound that 
had to Fel an enemy lying in walt the soldier 
on. oad, and was vulnerable if charged 


the 
and 
ej 


Th 5 
attached 4's 20-round ne remains 
can be seer not click when emptied, and 
through 3 by pushing in 10 rounds 
bly from top of the open receiver assem- 
an expendable packet charger. 
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“m-i THUMB” GONE 

Gone, too, is the danger of “M-1 thumb.” 
In the Garand, the rifle stayed open after 
the last round was fired. To close it with- 
out reloading, the soldier usually pushed 
down the follower with his thumb. If he 
wasn't quick enough pulling his hand away, 
the thumb got a mighty wallop. 

A basic difference in the Garand and the 
new M-14 is in the gas systems that open 
the rifies after firing, eject the used car- 
tridges, and insert new ones. 

In the M-14 and M-15, expanding gases 
from firing the weapons enter the gas cylin- 
der through a small hole in the barrel and 
build up pressure to activate the mechanism 
for ejecting, reloading, and automatic firing. 

In the Garand, the initial force of the gas 
entering the cylinder, rather than its ac- 
cumulated pressure, operates the rifle. 

Ordnance men compare the two systems to 
pushing a door shut and slamming it shut. 

Because the M-14 embodies many features 
of the Garand, the Armory was able to effect 
many savings in developing the new weapon. 
Rear sights and many pieces in the trigger 
group are identical, as well as the rear butt 
plate and rear sling swivel. 

_ OTHER PARTS VERY SIMILAR 

Many other parts, while not identical, are 
so similar that they can be made “with minor 
changes in tooling,” an Armory expert said. 

A feature of the M-14—and its companion 
M-15—is the flash suppressor, a slotted ex- 
tension of the barrel that dissipates gases 
before they can ignite and leaving the 
weapon during firing. 

Typical of the many simple yet ingenious 
devices incorporated in the M-14 and M-15 
is the gas shut-off, a turn valve that can close 
off the hole into the expansion chamber to 
use the full blast from firing for launching a 
rifle grenade. 

The M-14, with empty magazine and with- 
out sling, weighs 8.7 pounds. Fully loaded 
and ready to fire, it weighs 10 pounds. It 
has a maximum range of 3,500 yards with 
2,800-feet-per-second muzzle velocity and its 
maximum gas-chamber pressure is 50,000 

unds per square inch. 

PoThe 15 weighs 13.75 pounds with empty 
magazine and bipod and weighs 14.80 pounds 
loaded and ready to fire. Its overall length 
is 45 ½ inches—1.36 inches shorter than the 
M-14. 

Firing characteristics of the two weapons 
are identical. 

‘The standard NATO cartridge is 2.8 inches 
long—one-half inch shorter than the old 
M-1 .30-caliber cartridge. But in spite of its 
reduced size and weight, it packs equal or 
greater hitting power than the ammunition 
it replaces. This is due partly to the new 
ball powder—so called because each grain is 
a sphere—which burns faster than the old 
“IMR” powder. Also, the NATO bullet tapers 
at the end to a boat shape, giving it less air 
resistance, experts say. 


Fifty Million Visits Were Made to Historic 
Sites and Buildings Open to the Public 
in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the keynote speech opening 
the centennial convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects held in Wash- 
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ington the week of May 13-16, 1957, Ed- 
ward A. Weeks, Jr., editor, the Atlantic 
Monthly, pointed out that 50 million 
visits were made to historic sites and 
buildings open to the public in 1956. 

Mr. Weeks urged that every city set 
apart certain old houses, certain breath- 
ing spaces, certain outlooks on the har- 
bor or the river “to show the more im- 
pressionable teen-agers that American 
life does not consist merely of gasoline 
stations, the drive-in diner, and the sec- 
ond-hand car park with its frantic little 
flags urging you in for the quick bar- 
gain.” ; 

Mr. Weeks declared that Virginia has 
made preservation of America’s historic 
past a fine art. 

I include here an item from the New 
York Times regarding the buildings in 
the vicinity of the White House which 
this administration has slated for de- 
struction in the name of progress. Also, 
I include a part of the great speech by 
Mr. Weeks, of the Atlantic Monthly: 
From the New York Times of May 27, 1957] 
LETTERS ro THE TIMES—CAPITAL CHANGE CRIT- 

ICIZED— PRESERVATION URGED OF WASHINGTON 

BUILDINGS OF INTEREST 
To the Eviror of THE New Tonx TIMES: 

Certain matters of interest to architects 
and conservationists in Washington should 
be brought to the attention of your readers, 
for affecting as they do the appearance of 
the National Capitol, they are of national 
concern. 

First is the proposed destruction of the 
old State, War, and Navy Building that 
flanks the White House on the west, balanc- 
ing the neoclassic Treasury Building on the 
east. It is now known as the Executive 
Office Building. 

While taste has changed since its erection, 
when it was considered the finest building in 
Washington, it is still just as impressive in 
design and scale as it was then, and its gran- 
ite steps and columns and details are un- 
blemished by 80 years of weather. With its 
superposed orders and mansard roofs and 
towers it is a monumental example of 
Second French Empire architecture, simpli- 
fied to suit the hard stone. 

Its ample, ornate corridors and curved, 
cantilevered staircases are impressive. Its 
offices are spacious with high ceilings and 
decorative cornices and window embrasures. 
All appears in perfect repair. 

HISTORIC HOMES 

There seems no reason for a Nation already 
overstretching itself economically to tear 
down and replace a structure so sound, of 
historical significance, and well suited to its 
present use. 

Second is the proposed destruction, with 
the exception of the Blair-Lee and Decatur 
houses, of the entire block just opposite on 
Pennsylvania Avenue and otherwise bounded 
by 17th and H Streets and Jackson Place, 
which fronts on Lafayette Square, directly 
in front of the White House. Most of 
the block is now given over as parking lots 
except for the houses named, the Court of 
Claims (a rather charming brick and brown- 
stone building by Renwick but obviously 
past repair) and the mid-19th century 
houses on Jackson Place. These, which have 
considerable historic interest—Theodore 
Roosevelt occupied one during an earlier 
alteration of the White House—and the tra- 
ditional domestic character of the square, 
which is part of the national scene, should 
not, in my opinion, be replaced by a vast 
megahyaline front. 

About a year ago the old Patent Office was 
saved for good use, chiefly through the efforts 
of Representative THOMPSON of New Jersey, 
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as I recall. At present the Executive Building 
is put to excellent use, as are the old houses 
on Jackson Place—one of them the office of 
the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion—and they should not be destroyed. 
EDWARD STEESE. 
ScarspaLeE, N. T., May 22, 1957. 


Bunnies WHICH SHAPE Over Lives 
(By Edward A. Weeks, Jr., editor, the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, centennial celebration of 
the American Institute of Architects, 

Washington, D. C., Sheraton-Park Hotel, 

Monday evening, May 13, 1957) 

In an age of great insecurity we depend 
more than we realize upon that intangible 
known as community spirit. The cover of a 
recent issue of America Ilustrated (the 

e which the USIA distributes in 
Russia) showed a panoram of San Fran- 
cisco’s sunset district, a panorama which 
made me shudder. For here were row on 
row, block after block, of two-storied, iden- 
tical concrete houses with not enough room 
in between to swing a cat. The uniformity 
and the lack of space are stifling, and what 
was more benumbing was the lack of any 
green oasis. The only green spot in these 
square miles of concrete were the lawns 
and trees surrounding the public school. 
Californians have told me that in the be- 
ginning the city planners on the West coast 
called for a ratio of 1 to 10, 1 acre of parks 
and recreation areas for every 10 acres of 
buildings. But in San Bernardino County, 
that area which J. B. Priestley once de- 
scribed as “Six suburbs in search of a 
city”"—in Los Angeles today, the subdividers 
are having their way. Oases which should 
have been parks have been plowed up, and 
if this goes on much longer, the ratio will 
not be 1 in 10 but 1 in 60 or 1 in 80. It is 
not a pretty sight to see how the suburbs 
have devoured the orange and walnut groves 
in California. In Seattle which has one of 
the most beautiful sites in the United 
States, one has to go 10 miles out of town 
to find a reasonably good specimen of Doug- 
las-fir, that superb native giant., ‘There 
once were beautiful trees on the campus of 
the University of Washington, but they have 
been destroyed to make room for more 
buildings. 

Community spirit is kindled when people 
have room in which to devote themselves. 
It is kindled today in churches and in 
schools; it is kindled when old and young 
come together to watch the Little Leaguers 
play ball; it is kindled when the neighbors 
who believed in Ralph Bunche and who put 
together a purse of $1,000 to send him East 
to study, meet together in the high school of 
an evening to hear their local boy tell them 
of what is happening in the Middle East; 
it is kindled by the swanboats in the Boston 
Public Garden, by the picnics in Central 
Park, and by art festivals; it is kindled by 
having a place to fish when the shad are 
Tunning; it is kindled by the PTA, by com- 
munity orchestras (of which we have more 
than 300 in the United States), by com- 
munity singing in which the Negroes took 
such a leading part in Westchester County; 
it is kindled when mothers, dragging fathers 
with them, go to see their daughters dance 
in the high-school auditorium. When you 
scant the space for such gatherings in our 
metropolitan centers, you mutilate the com- 
munity spirit. 

If the home will no longer provide privacy 
and fulfillment, and if the community sub- 
divides its green oases until they are no 
more, then, and inevitably, the American 
families will have to compensate by getting 
into their cars and seeking refreshment else- 
where. We are in the process of shifting 
from a 5- to a 4-day week; it will come 
gradually, and it will come with the increase 
of holidays and the extensions of weekends. 
You architects should have visible influence 
on the use which is made of this new leisure. 
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As the eastern seaboard fills in from Bangor 
to the Florida Keys, people in the thickly 
settled areas will take their Sunday suppers 
to the picnic grounds, the fringe of woods, 
the stretch of flowering shrubs which 
borders the great throughways and which 
may come to be the only uncut land in the vi- 
cinity. Already the picnic grounds on Route 
128, the big road which encircles Boston, are 
jammed with family parties every weekend. 

Your aid will be required in the piecing 
together and preservation of the old colonial 
villages like Sturbridge in Massachusetts, 
like Shelburne, that vivid reconstruction of 
old Vermont which Mrs. Watson Webb has 
assembled on the shore of Lake Champlain, 
or like the Farmers’ Museum and its Cross- 
roads Village in Cooperstown, N. Y.; you 
will have to fight for the preservation of his- 
toric sites which are in the path of bull- 
dozers (50 million visits were made to his- 
toric sites and buildings open to the public 
in 1956). You will try to set apart in every 
city certain old houses, certain breathing 
Spaces, certain outlooks on the harbor or the 
river to show the more impressionable teen- 
agers that American life does not consist 
merely of gasoline -stations, the drive-in 
diner, and the secondhand car park with its 
frantic little flags urging you in for the 
quick bargain. 7 

In a State like Virginia, preservation has 
become a fine art. In Williamsburg where 
every fence rail and Kleenex carries the arms 
of William and Mary; and in the gracious 
houses along the James: Westover, Stratford, 
Shirley, and Berkeley Hundred—it is so easy 
for the 20th century to imagine the grace 
and the quality of colonial America. One 
is grateful for the care which has kept these 
shrines aliye, and it is fortunate for us all 
that they do not lie in the path of suburbia, 
that relentless stonecrusher, 

I must say the Virginians had a more difi- 
cult time with Jamestown. The natural sur- 
roundings, if you remember, were not too 
impressive. They had to begin with the 
crumbling ivy-covered ruins of a chapel, a 
small island from which the public was ex- 
cluded, and a sandy peninsula holding a 
large statue from which someone had merci- 
fully removed its head. Now, what have 
they done? They have left the island right 
where it is with the padlock on it; they have 
left the chapel right where it is with the ivy 
on it; they have left the winged victory right 
where it l— but now they have a head on it. 
They have dug out a couple of sod houses and 
a “little old fort“ - and to this hallowed spot 
they are attracting thousands and thousands 
of tourists who can stand there and gaze at 
each other in a wild surmise. This is one of 
the most quietly spectacular achievements in 
the whole long history of sightseeing. Yet I 
notice that the Mayflower has been blown 
south and maybe that will help. 

But the real fight today, and the one which 
has challenged some of your greatest ability, 
is the fight to revitalize and to beautify an 
old smoke-streaked city. Recapturing the 
beauty of the Golden Triangle in Pittsburgh, 
as the Allegheny Conference has done; re- 
storing the usefulness and beauty of the St. 
Louis waterfront, recapturing the open Dec- 
laration of Independence Mall in Philadel- 
phia—these are the hard fights already half 
won, There will be many more of them 
ahead. 

“Sleeping under a hedge,” said the late 
G. K. Chesterton, “is not a new form of 
architecture.” To that witticism I should 
like to add my postscript: That sleeping by a 
throughway is not the most desirable form 
of American architecture. Men have always 
lived by the side of a road because it was 
convenient to do s0. But this country we 
loved is going to fill up at an astonishing rate 
in the next 25 years, and I say that we can 
no longer permit this filling to be done hap- 
hazardly, as the local contractors and sub- 
dividers choose. It is difficult to learn just 
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how much rural land is being alienated for 
urban expansion each year, but Paul B, Sears. 
chairman of the conservation program at 
Yale University, thinks that the estimates in 
the order of 1 million acres a year are not far 
off. One mililon acres a year of woodlands, 
meadows, abandoned farms, and marshes, 
taken out of the rural zone and into the city 
hopper. At that rate, how long will it take 
us to convert the eastern seaboard into 4 
replica of the neon-lit, chromium-plated 
landscape which stretches from Los Angeles 
to San Diego. If that urban sprawl Is to be 
avoided, it will be avoided because you archi- 
tects join forces with city planners and con- 
servationists—men as farsighted as Robert 
Moses and Paul Sears—in devising a building 
philosophy for the future. 

If each man plans for himself, if each 
contractor or each industry works solely for 
a single aim, the intentions may be good but 
the country will suffer. As an example 
what nonplanning can do, look at lower 
Bucks County, Pa. Here on the Delaware 
River an enormous steel plant has been 
erected to process the ore coming in from 
Venezuela. One hundred and sixteen allied 
firms dealing in iron and steel products fol- 
lowed in the wake of the giant plant. Houses 
were at a premium, and so a new town was 
erected, Levittown, Pa., a community of 
16,000 houses for approximately 70,000 per- 
sons. The question of schools, sewerage 
plumbing, and social services, were of inci- 
dental concern to Mr. Levitt; they were for- 
eign to the steel company, and so there was 
a minimum of coordination between th® 
local authorities and the newcomers as this 
huge slice of prefabricated America went up- 
There were even some hit-or-miss calcula- 
tions on the part of the steelmasters. Not 
until the plant was erected did they dis- 
cover that they had placed it at the €: 
spot on the Delaware where the fresh water 
from upstream meets the salt water from the 
estuary. Here the silt is deposited to such 
an extent that there was not sufficient depth 
to float the incoming freighters. So an 
million pier was erected in Philadelphia 
where the ore could be transshipped to scows 
which would then be towed upstream. if 
the engineers are susceptible to an error 
judgment as fundamental as this, think of 
the errors in human engineering, in human 
living which could be perpetuated as we fll 
in the future gridirons of industry. 

On October 23, 1943, Sir Winston Churchill 
was speaking to the Members of the House 
Commons who because of the blitz 
meeting in secret. He said, mn the night of 
May 10, 1941, with one of the last bombs 
the last serious raid, our House of Commons 
was destroyed by the violence of the enemy: 
and we have now to consider whether ¥® 
should build it up again, and how, and when. 
We shape our buildings, and afterward oUF 
buildings shape us.” In those simple mes, 
nificent words “We shape our buildings, an 
afterward our buildings shape us,” sir 
Winston revealed the nobility of architecture 

When you stand in the gloaming of West- 
minster Hall, that great cool, highvaul 
room, you may remember that here Rich 
II was dethroned and Charles I condemn 
here were the trials of Sir Thomas Moore, 
Essex and Warren Hastings, here the inde 
cision and anguish of Parliament, and Tê- 
membering, you feel the heartbeat of the 
English spirit. So the Catheral of 
gives you to see the French genius, and with 
your first view of the Acropolis, you begin to 
understand the Greeks. And where does the 
geunius loci reside in America? What are Leet 
buildings that have shaped American char 
acter so indelibly that when we visit them 
today, or stand in their shade, we too feel 
the invisible pressure of history. We 
this deity on the New England village gree? 
with its church and white spire, its White 
orderly houses, its elms and quiet r 
we find it in Mount Vernon with its com 
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Manding view high above the water, the 
Slopes, and the fields which Washington 
ed; we find it in Monticello where the 
enterprise and the vision of the man who 
Wrote the Declaration of Independence still 
lives; we find it in the Lincoln Memorial, 
the most heart-stirring evocative building 
the Capital. 
But what of the buildings of tomorrow, the 
buildings which you will shape and which in 
ime to come will shape our grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren? What will they be? 
m the campus, in the new high schools 
Which are more and more tending to be 
Community centers, in the factories which 
ve become so colorful with your use of 
new materials, in laboratories like the Gen- 
eral Motors technical center, in the recrea- 
n areas, and most needful of all, in the 
Retwork of new communities which cannot 
ve without a heart—there you will find 
Your greatest challenge to be American. 


Dr. Winthrop Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


8 Mrs. ROGERS & Massachusetts. Mr. 
beaker, the following articles relate to 
ny retirement of Dr. Winthrop Adams 
thom ated States Veterans’ Administra- 
n hospital manager at Bedford, Mass. 
exe eryone who spoke at the retirement 
abies mentioned Dr. Adams’ great 
ti ty and his great kindness to his pa- 
ents and their families, to his staff and 
all of the veterans organizations who 
8 taken such interest in the hospital, 
4 to all civilians interested in veterans. 
are great man, he and his lovely wife 
N beloved. 
Iro articles follow: 
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ProkD VA HosprraL Hean To RETIRE AFTER 25 
z EARS— RECEPTION TOMORROW FOR DR. WIN- 
Sane ADAMs WHo Has SERVED AGENCY 38 


— May 21—— Patients, hospital staff 
Wint TS and friends will pay tribute to Dr. 
ford y P Adams at a reception at the Bed- 
hona rans hospital tomorrow at 2 p. m. 
dist or of his retirement after 38 years of 
Inguished service in the VA. : 
Vetera erly medical director for the entire 
ferreq i Administration, Dr. Adams trans- 
in 183005 the Bedford hospital as manager 
Work renee he was primarily interested 
Under hie. directly with mentally ill patients. 
ch is direction, the Bedford VA hospital 
192 nen as a psychiatric unit in July 
capacit panded continually from the original 
tat Of 354 beds to the present 1,800 bed 
ent time He remained there until the pres- 
2 Years except for a period of approximately 
heavy p at the end of World War II. The 
dema. equirements of that war upon the VA 
übility ted n doctor of his administrative 
Was cho nistration in this area, and he 
No. 1 in . in this position at Branch 


At PERSONNEL INNOVATIONS 

und — he has initiated many programs 

Cepteg 5 des that have become generally ac- 

Dr. aq d adopted throughout the country. 

training formally inaugurated the first 
for psychiatric social work 


m the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of May 21,- 


serve as medical head of the Vet- 
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students in January 1945. Even before the 
program began, however, the entire class in 
casework of what is now the school of social 
work, Boston University, was sent to Bedford 
for classes under the direction of Dr. Adams 
and the chief social worker. Now students 
of social work come to Bedford for training 
from Boston University, Boston College, and 
Simmons. 

One of the first to envision the effective 
utilization of volunteer workers with neuro- 
psychiatric patients, Dr. Adams in 1932 ini- 
tiated and conducted the first training course 
in the country for Red Cross Gray Ladies in a 
mental hospital. The training of volunteer 
workers is now standard practice in every 
VA hospital in the country. 

SELF-AID PROGRAM 

It was under his direction that the com- 
munity employment project for mental pa- 
tients was started. In this program, groups 
of patients are taken each morning of the 
work week to farms and factories of various 
kinds where they work alongside the regu- 
lar employees. They return to the hospital 
every night. The patients are paid regular 
wages. This plan and others similar to it 
are rapidly becoming standard procedure in 
the treatment of the mentally ill. 

Dr. Adams’ rise in medical administra- 
tion was rapid. Following his discharge from 
the United States Navy after World War I, 
during which he served as lieutenant in the 
medical corps, he accepted an appointment 
to the United States Public Health Service in 
Boston. In 1921 he was appointed district 
medical officer to the, then, United States 
Veterans, Bureau, District 1, Boston. He 
transferred from the Boston area to Wash- 
ington as chief medical officer expert in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, later becoming medical 
executive officer and then medical director in 
1929. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Dr. Adams was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
on May 18, 1887, the son of Charles and 
Sarah (White) Adams. He is descended di- 
rectly from Henry Adams on his father’s 
side, who was a grandfather of President 
John Adams, and from Peringrine White, 
whose parents arrived on the Mayflower. He 
graduated from Rindge Technical School. 
He was active in both high school and col- 
lege athletics, being prominent in baseball, 
football and hockey. He received his degree 
from Brown University where he was a mem- 

f Si; Fraternity. He received 
N Tufts College medi- 
cal school in 1915. In 1908 he married Freda 
K. Knowles, of Providance, R. I. 

Two of the prominent guests on the pro- 
gram to honor Dr. and Mrs. Adams will be 
Congresswoman EDITH NOURSE RoceEas, who 
is famous for her interest in veterans’ af- 
fairs and in Bedford Hospital in particular, 
and Dr. Francis B. Carroll, area medical di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration. 


— 


{From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of May 23, 
1957] 

REPRESENTATIVE Rocers Lavups Dr. ADAMS 
AT RECEPTION AT Beprorp—VA HOSPITAL 
Heap RETIRING AFTER 25 YEARS AS INSTITU- 
TION MANAGER 
Beprorn.—Dr. Winthrop Adams, manager 

of the Veterans’ Administration hospital here 

for a quarter century. was honored at a fare- 
well reception yesterday by Federal and civic 
leaders and associates. 

During the program Dr. Adams was cited 
for his lengthy and meritorious service for 
the benefit of hospitalized veterans who have 
been under his care. He was lauded for his 
unselfish service and for his performance as 
the director of the VA hospital during the 
critical period when the patient load was so 
heavy. 

One of the principal speakers on the occa- 
sion was Representative Eörru Nourse 
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Rocers of Lowell, a longtime friend of Dr. 
Adams and of the hospital. During her 
talk, Mrs. Rocers praised Dr. Adams as the 
finest commanding officer in the Veterans’ 
Administration and the finest medical direc- 
tor they ever had in Washington in the VA.” 

The Lowell congresswoman spoke of the 
enlightened administration of the hospital 
by Dr. Adams which has seen the institution 
Pioneering in the use of all the new scien- 
tific methods and drugs in the treatment of 
mental illness. She spoke of the effective 
cures and how “Dr. Adams sent patients out 
into the sunshine and the world.” 

Speaking from her long experience with 
the Veterans’ Administration in general and 
the Bedford Hospital in particular, Mrs. 
Rocers said: 

Dr. Adams is sorely needed in the world 
today when so many are distressed and up- 
set. He was a great soldier, a great doctor 
and a fine citizen. I do not know what we 
are going to do without him in Massachusetts 
or in the VA, but I am indeed glad that he 
will be nearby for counsel,” 


From the Boston Traveler of May 21. 1957] 


BEDFORD VA CHIEF CITES MENTAL HEALTH 
Gains 
(By Joe McLaughlin) 

Tranquillizers and shock treatments mean 
little when families adopt the skeleton in 
the closet attitude toward the mentally ill. 

That's the opinion of Dr. Winthrop Adams, 
manager of the Bedford Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital where 1,800 mentally ill vet- 
erans are cared for. 

RETIRES NEXT WEEK AFTER 38 YEARS 

Dr. Adams knows whereof he speaks. He 
retires next week after 38 years of caring for 
ailing war veterans. 

In that span of years, he has seen the 
treatment of the mentally ill run the gamut. 
In World War I it was shell shock; in World 
War II. battle fatigue. 

“Things have changed radically,” the tall, 
scholarly-looking doctor said. 

The days of the tub-and-sheet treatment 
and the locked room have gone forever. 
Modern drugs and personal care have given 
new hope. 

REJECTED PATIENTS SPECIAL PROBLEM 


“But the feeling of guilt, or shame, has 
been and still is the problem among the 
families of some of our patients. 

“We have still another group who are not 
susceptible to new methods of treatment. 
We call them rejected patients. 

“These are the elderly veterans of the 
Spanish War or World War I. They have 
outlived their immediate families in most 
cases. 

Most of them could do very well if they 
had a home to go to. We're trying to do 
something about that. 

FOSTER HOMES ASSIST SOME 


“We started a pioneer program here at 
Bedford of assigning these oldtimers to foster 
homes, Right now, there are 45 or 50 out in 
private homes and doing very well.” 

Dr. Adams said there are some patients at 
the sprawling 354-acre hospital who have no 
visitors. They number between 100 and 150. 
Members of the women's auxiliaries of vet- 
erans’ organizations see to it they are not 
forgotten at Christmas. 

‘When Dr. Adams retires next week, he will 
be completing a career that started in the 
examining rooms of the old Veterans’ Bu- 
reau on Cornhill Street in Boston. He was 
fresh from the Navy's Medical Corps then. 

He served as district medical officer in 
Boston until 1924, when he moved to Wash- 
ington as executive of the entire Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

He took over as medical director of the 
Veterans! Bureau in 1929. In 1930, he re- 
turned to this area as manager of the Bed- 
ford Hospital. 
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CAMBRIDGE NATIVE, BROWN, TUFTS GRADUATE 

A native of Cambridge, Dr. Adams was a 
three-letter man at Rindge Tech, Brown, and 
Tufts, where he received his medical degree. 

„Medicine in veterans’ hospital has come 
a long way in those 38 years, Dr. Adams said. 

“Back 20 years ago, we had a turnover of 
about 200 patients at most, in a year. We 
have more than doubled that figure today, 
averaging 500 sent back to their families each 

ear. 
x “Personal attention has much to do with 
it, in addition to new drugs and treatments. 
We have sufficient personnel to enable us 
to give the individual patient the time and 
attention needed to help bring him back to 
the world of reality. 

“All of these things combined have helped 
us rule out what used to be the last alter- 
native—the lobotomy—cutting of nerve 
centers. 

“We haven't performed one of those opera- 
tions at Bedford now for 2 years. That's one 
thing I can look back on with pride after 
38 years of dealing with the mentally ill.” 


Importance of Adequate Classroom 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has placed special 
emphasis on the importance of providing 
adequate classroom facilities for the edu- 
cation of our children. The Members of 
Congress with whom I have discussed 
this problem are as mindful of this grow- 
ing need as our great President and his 
advisers. These legislators agree with 
the President that there is a need for 
more classrooms. 

Most Members of Congress recognize, 
as did the President in his speech before 
the National Education Association that, 
“modern weapons must be manned by 
highly educated personnel if they are to 
be effective, and the energy of the atom 
can only be understood and developed 
by the most highly trained minds in the 
country.” Congress realizes that edu- 
cation is indeed vital to national security. 

Congress agrees with the President 
that schools are more important than 
our Nike batteries, our radar warning 
nets or the energy from the atom. 

Many Members of Congress, however, 
can still remember when the President 
said, in 1952, “To bring government 
closer to the people we will set up these 
principles and adhere to them: That no 
Federal project, large or small, will be 
undertaken which the people can effec- 
tively do or be helped to do for them- 
selves; that no Federal project. will be 
undertaken which private enterprise can 
effectively undertake; that no project 
and no program will be started on the 
Federal level which can be undertaken 
and effectively carried through on the 
State or local level.” 

Those Members of Congress who really 
want better schools must, in all sincerity, 
ask the question, “What level of govern- 
ment is best able to finance, develop and 
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plan the school construction essential to 
care for a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion?” 
tion does not seem to me to be, The Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Yesterday's Washington Sunday Star 
carried a very objective appraisal of the 
way my State of Indiana is trying to solve 
this problem without recourse to Federal 
printing press money or an increase in 
the national debt. True, this solution 
has raised our local property tax rates— 
the bank just asked me for another $8 a 
month to apply to my real-estate taxes, 
and Indiana has just raised her gross 
income tax by almost 50 percent. We 
are paying for our schools the hard way. 
We do not want any Federal aid for 
school construction because we do not 
expect to be forced to pay for schools for 
someone else after we have solved our 
own problem. If other States will as- 
sume the same painful responsibility, 
we will jointly point the way to lower 


_Federal budgets, as well as increased 


sovereignty for the individual States. 
States rights with Federal aid is an in- 
congruous cry too often heard on Capitol 
Hill 


Indiana turns gratefully to the Fed- 
eral Government for national defense. 
We know what that costs and we pay our 
share willingly. With the Federal Gov- 
ernment $276 billion in the “red,” and 
with Indiana debt free, it would be un- 
conscionable for the Hoosier State to 
dump its educational problems at the 
shrine of the Federal Government in 
Washington. In accordance with a 
unanimous consent request, previously 
granted, I will read the article from 
the Washington Sunday Star into the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 

IN DANA Has New SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

PLAN 


(By Phil Yeager) 

Indiana has a notion that it can get 
the schools it needs without any particular 
help from Uncle Sam. ; 

At least the Hoosiers have come up with 
an alternative to the “Federal aid“ con- 
cept—an alternative which, if it works, 
might set a pattern other States will want 
to follow. j 

A lot of ingredients are mixed up in the 
Indiana formula, but the major ones are: 

A system of private financing designed to 
get around the sluggish bond market and 
avoid the need for immediate big cash out- 
lays. 

A slashing of the legal redtape which 
hamstrings many States in contracting for 
new schools, 

Unique teamwork between designers and 
builders in providing, at low cost, the flex- 
ible, modern schools demanded by the fu- 
ture. 

Legislation begun by the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1955 and completed at the 
current session a few weeks ago laid the 
groundwork for the “Indiana plan.” 

Under the old system, a locality wanting 
a new school first acquired the necessary 
site. Then an architect drew plans for the 
school on speculation. If plans were ap- 
proved by the school board, construction 
bids were asked. If and when bids were 
submitted within the desired financial lim- 
its, bonds were issued to finance the build- 
ing. If the bonds sold, construction began. 

Many States today operate in that fash- 
ion. i 


The honest answer to that ques- - 
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A PACKAGE DEAL 


Under the new Indiana plan, a district 
wanting a new school advertises its inten- 
tion to build with a description of what it 
wants. Bidders submit design and a con- 
struction bid combined, which cuts fees 25 
well as costly construction corners. A sin- 
gle contract is let with a company which 
finances and builds the school, even provid- 
ing the site if necessary. Component parts 
of the school are made, and sometimes par- 
tially assembled, at the builder's plant and 
shipped to the site where the school is 
erected. 

Construction time under the new system 
Is likely to be half, or even a third, that of 
conventional schedules. When the building 
is finished it is leased by the builder of the 
school board for a period of years, at the 
end of which time title passes to the appro- 
priate school authority. 

Here is what the State assembly did to 
get its plan set up. 

To cut school costs without sacrificing 
quality, it passed an offsite construction 
act which permits the acquisition, assembly 
and construction of schools away from the 
eventual site. The act takes advantage of 
the economies allowed by prefabrication, but 
gets around the inflexibility of function 
often associated with prefabrication by pro- 
viding for use of component parts which 
may be assembled according to need, loca- 
tion, size, etc. The parts can be made 
cheaply but meshed with any plans the 
school district may have in mind. 

The law also authorizes the acquisition of 
plans, parts and construction in a single 
package contract. 

To ease financing problems, the assembly 
passed a profit-and-lease act which author- 
izes private financing of new schools by per- 
mitting school boards to lease sites and 
. through private corporations {oF 
profit. 

Under this law, school boards contract 
with private groups to provide the site and 
school and, at the same time, arrange fF 
their long-term lease. A fair and reason- 
able rental is allowed such groups, th® 
rental being paid by local taxes. Leases 
may run anywhere up to 50 years, but when 
they expire the school becomes the property 
of the community. School boards have the 
option of purchasing the facilities outright 
at any time, nominal penalties attaching 
only during the first 10 years of the lease if 
the purchase takes place then. 

Four other States—Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, and Wisconsin— are also auth 
to make use of the lease-purchase principle. 
But none of them has advanced to the stag® 
set by Indiana and, apparently, no other 
State has ventured into this kind 
financing. 


NEW STYLES IN SCHOOLS 


A critical element in the success of the 
Indiana plan is the development of mot 
economical, more flexible schools. In tbis 
respect, parallel endeavors by two of the Na- 
tion's industrial giants, Republic Steel and 
United States Steel, are held highly signif- 
cant. 

During the past few years the steel com- 
panies have been working with designers 
to create flexible prefabricated componen 
which will permit quality construction of 
the cheaper schools desired. 

Republic has developed a pattern based 
structurally on 3-, 6-, and 9-foot component 
modules; it is a flexible scheme, and it per- 
mits a choice of different building ma 
such as tile, brick, concrete block, and pot 
celain panel to suit the needs and financial 
limitations of the builder. A United states 
Steel system is based on all-steel room units; 
it emphasizes more rapid construction and 
is somewhat cheaper to build, 

Republic is completing the first of 1% 
modular schools at Hymera, Ind. United 
States Steel has finished 2, 1 at Gary an 
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— other a parochlal school at Emmitsburg, 
In both systems costs range between 
$18,000 and $22,000 per room, whereas the 
mal norm is around $30,000 or more. 
This kind of saving, added to the economy 
of construction time, is expected to more 
ir compensate for whatever cost increase, 
any, comes out of Indiana's new private 
financing system. 
THERE ARE QUESTION MARKS 
“one Indiana plan is not without its ques- 
n marks. 
First, how would the system benefit the 
areas of the country where need is 
Ereatest and the tax base lowest? 
tus otagoniste say that the actual cost to 
t Community of the new component-part 
Ype of school is markedly below going rates 
any part of the country—an absolute sav- 
factor. 
while, the financing scheme puts a 
Ctical alternative at the disposal of small 
or unities which cannot borrow the money 
Which do not have it on hand. Even in 
er communities it may make new 
in el financially possible. This is because 
iad areas (Indiana is one of them) the 
t ket is glutted with low-interest obliga- 
on bonds, or because the community has 
— the legal limit of its borrowing 
er. 
tone System involves no big lump requisi- 
of cash which major building programs 
can require through a bond issue. Costs 
be distributed among a number of 
financiers, : 
om Bally, backers say, the Indiana plan may 
cnn a lower and more flexible amortization 
edule, 
laws md, would the plan conform to the 
Tho, other States? 
doni © answer is that in some places it un- 
tom edly would not. Some State constitu- 
facili for example, do not permit title to 
the ties used for public schools to be in 
— of any owner but a governmental 


ver, legislation sometimes can solve 
State olem, In Wisconsin recently, the 
lease Supreme court declared a school- 
mos Plan invalid. Subsequent legislation 
Thira the legal wrinkles. 
vol » Will financiers be willing to get in- 
ved without Government insurance to 
munity. the risks of having the school com- 
Witten tax-base depleted, impaired, or 
thdrawn> 
en this point there appears to be a differ- 
Of opinion. Some think it is unneces- 
that = Undesirable. Others, however, think 
a of Federal insurance, similar to 
bent! provided on FHA or VA loans, 
rations needed to induce price lessor corpo- 
to put up the money. The idea is to 
Teven against recession, in which case tax 
dyn aes to support lease payments might 
Chan ©, and to guard against political 
reme e Which might find a school board 
its tant to continue arrangements made by 
.. reported that a delegation’ of inter- 
Member inessmen will be meeting with 
1 of Congress in the weeks ahead to 
egislation that would authorize Fed- 


Indiana's ee that if it can be obtained 
m might well “go over” on a 
national scale, g g 


—— who suggest that our school 
ald to cannot keep pace without Federal 
Cation School construction, and to edu- 
th Penka Somewhat less than realistic 
contribu Overemphasis on the Federal 
dem. 1 tion to our educational sys- 
Into ty, ask unanimous consent to read 
Gay's pa ECORD an article from yester- 
ew York Times which details the 
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Office of Education's actual figures on 
the Federal Government's 4.5 percent 
contribution for the school year 1953-54. 
Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I will now read the article from 
yesterday's New York Times into the 

RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Unryp Stares Lists Source OF SCHOOL 
Funps—Stupy SHows COMMUNITIES Par 
54.7 Percent WITH STATES CONTRIBUTING 
27.4 PERCENT 
WASHINGTON, May 25.—Public school sta- 

tistics complied by the Office of Education for 

the school year 1953-54 show that local com- 
munities furnished 54.7 percent of school 
funds. 

States put up 27.4 percent and the Federal 
Government 4.5 percent. The rest was from 
county and other sources. The total was 
$7,867,000,000. 

In that year school expenditures increased 
23.8 percent over those of the 1951-52 school 
year, to a total of $9,092,000,000. 

The biggest proportion of this increase was 
in capital outlay for land, buildings and 
equipment. Capital outlay in 1953-54 
totaled $2,055,178,000, as compared with $1,- 
477,332,000 for 1951-52. 

Total enrollment that year was 28,836,000, 
a gain of 23.9 percent over a 10-year period. 

The instructional staff numbered 1,100,000, 
an increase of 8.5 percent over 1951-52. Av- 
erage salary for this staff, which included 
teachers, principals, and supervisors, was 
$3,825. The average annual income of mem- 
bers of the Nation’s labor force was $4,245. 

TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT NEW TEACHERS 

Almost 25 percent of the teachers were 
men, highest percentage in recent years. 
The report said that the record for male 
teachers was 43 percent in the school year 
1879-80. ‘The record low was 14.1 percent in 
1919-20. nate 0 

Transportation of pup at pu ex- 
pense was said to be expanding. About a 
third of public school pupils were trans- 
ported to and from schools. 

Single-teacher schools were declining. 

In a little more than 2 decades, the report 
said, more than two-thirds of the 1-teacher 
schools, which numbered 143,000 in 1931-32, 
have disappeared from the American scene. 

There were 43,000 eu EAA» in er 

. Sixty-four percent o em were 
moet entra region. In that region 1 teach- 
er in 11 still taught in a 1-teacher school. 

The 141-page biennial report is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 55 cents a copy. 


Armed Forces Day, Charleston, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I direct to the attention 
of our colleagues the address delivered 
by Brig. Gen. C. W. G. Rich, Director of 
Military Personnel Operations for the 
Department of the Army, on the occasion 
of the Armed Forces Day ceremonies in 
Charleston, W. Va., May 18, 1957. 

General Rich in his address described 
so well the methods by which the Army 
is today helping to deter war. His ad- 


dress follows: 
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Appress sy Bric. Gen. G. W. C. Ric, 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., ARMED Forcrs Day, 
May 18, 1957 
Ladies and gentlemen it is fitting that all 

Americans take recognition of our Armed 

Forces for they are the very bulwark of our 

freedom. Today I shall touch briefly on 

some of the important points that we should 
emphasize on this particular occasion. 

During the last 30 years we have seen the 
holocausts of World War II and Korea, the 
Soviet oppression in Hungary, and the pres- 
ent armed peace. The impact of these world 
events in shaping our military defense struc- 
ture has affected every individual and com- 
munity. It is our hope that we may mini- 
mize or even negate the occurrence of similar 
events in the future. 

Always a good starting point is to ask 
Why?“ —in this particular case why a need 
for power for peace? To well informed 
Armericans who have watched the continu- 
ing pressures exerted by the forces of com- 
munism in Korea, the Soviet satellites, the 
Middle East, and in other areas of the world 
during the past several years, the answer 
is obvious. So I won't belabor you with an 
extensive discussion of world affairs. I be- 
lieve the need can be summed up quite con- 
cisely in the words of our President when 
he said “A weak nation can bring neither 
hope to its own people nor help to its friends. 
It can only beg mercy of its enemies.” 

During these ceremonies today we are 
focusing our attention on only one segment 
of our national power—the military. But 
we should never lose sight of the fact that 
our real power lies in a nation strong eco- 
nomically and politically as well as militarily. 
This is the essence of national strategy. No 
one segment—neither the economic, the 
political, nor the military—must be so over- 
emphasized that we become vulnerable in 
another area. “And the same holds true on 
the military side. Our military must have 
strength in the air, on the sea, and on the 
ground. No one segment should be over- 
emphasized if we are to have the versatility 
necessary to meet any condition that may 
arise in today’s unsettled world. We must 
not gear our defense program to a single 
weapons system, strategic concept, or com- 
bination of allies. We must be capable of 
supporting national policy in all interna- 
tional situations, We should attract rather 
than repel allies. 

Only by joint endeavor and integrated 
effort, relying on no single service, philoso- 
phy, or weapon, can our national military 
posture be such as to deter war or, the deter- 
rent failing, to win victory in any type of 
war. 

How then, do the Armed Forces contribute 
to the necessary national strength to deter 
war? Together, our land, sea, and air forces 
in Europe and the Pacific, standing guard 
day and night with the forces of our allies, 
constitute a living, visual proof of our Na- 
tion's strength. In a sense these forces are 
a form of insurance. We are expending an- 
nually large sums of money to provide not 
large, but effective military forces. These 
sums are the premium we must pay to insure 
this country against the effects of total war. 
I do not believe it is necessary to elaborate 
on the fact that the price of total war would 
not only surpass many times our current 
expenditures in terms of money but would 
result in substantial losses of that priceless 
commodity, our sons and brothers. Indeed 
as we conceive the nature of a future war, 
these towering mountains and fast-flowing 
rivers do not afford us the protection that 
they once did. The advent of the air age 
and atomic bomb may bring all parts of 
the earth onto the battlefield of the future. 

There isn't time today to cover every- 
thing that all the services are doing, so I 
will speak only of my own service, the Army. 
In so doing, I wish to discuss briefly five ways 
in which the Army is today helping to deter 
war. 
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First, there are those Army deterrent forces 
deployed overseas which we have in Europe 
and also in the Far East. There, deployed 
along the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, they 
are a constant reminder to an aggressor that 
a forward movement into the areas which 
they defend will be promptly checked by 
American military strength. They are a 
constant reminder of the willingness of the 
American people to share the hazards of liv- 
ing in proximity to the Communist military 
power. We now have in Europe an Army 
of five divisions which constitutes an inte- 
gral part of the NATO ground forces. Our 
deployments in the Far East are the residual 
strength to which our forces have been re- 
duced since the Korean armistice. While 
the number of our divisions has been re- 
duced from 8 to 3, there has been a compen- 
sation in the increased strength and effi- 
ciency of the Korean Army which now in- 
cludes 20 infantry divisions and 1 marine 
division. Japan, also, is making progress in 
building up its own forces to add to the 
free world’s defenses. All in all, it appears 
that our oversea deployments are about the 
most acceptable under the present circum- 
stances. y 

The second component of the Army which 
contributes to the deterrence of war is the 
Army Strategic Reserve of active Army divi- 
sions at home. The readiness of these units 
is important for two reasons. First, they 
must be ready to move promptly to rein- 
force our overseas forces in case the latter are 
attacked. Second, they provide a worldwide 
strategic reserve of forces constantly ready 
for movement to any spot in the world 
where it is to our interest to resist aggres- 
sion. The combat readiness and the mo- 
bility of these divisions are matters of pri- 
mary national and international concern. 
Their visible strength in being is a reminder 
to an aggressor that in a short period of time 
the American flag can be carried by signifi- 
cant military forces into any part of the 
world. At the present time we have a total 
of nine divisions in the Army Strategic Re- 
serve in the United States. Our primary 
concern is to guarantee their quality and 
their readiness to fight. 

A third type of deterrent force is the anti- 
aircraft element of the Army which con- 
tributes to the continental defense of the 
United States. It is essential to assure an 
attacking air force that our vital centers are 
adequately protected by forces capable of 
repelling or inflicting serious losses upon an 
invader. The Army's contribution is repre- 
sented largely by surface-to-air missile bat- 
teries. As we know, the Nike Ajax was the 
first operational surface-to-air missile de- 
veloped after World War II. It is now in 
position covering many of the important 
cities in the United States. It will be re- 
placed progressively by its big brother, the 
Nike Hercules, which will be capable of fir- 
ing missiles with a powerful warhead at 
incoming hostile aircraft. While we still 
have a certain number of conventional anti- 
aircraft gun batteries in position, we plan 
progressively to eliminate the cannon and 
replace them with missiles. 

A fourth category of Army deterrent forces 
is represented by our reserves—the National 
Guard and the United States Army Reserve. 
We have never had, and probably never will 
have, sufficient active Army forces to meet 
all of our military requirements of the early 
months of war. It is important that we 
have Ready Reserves capable of filling the 
gaps in our active Army structure and which 
will have the capability of generating new 
units in accordance with the mobilization 
requirements of war. The National Guard 
and the Army Reserve are designed to meet 
this indispensable need. Our efforts in the 
Reserve field are mounting as the result of 
the implementation of the Reserve Forces 
Act passed in 1955. The great merit of this 
bill provides the means for getting us re- 
servists who are thoroughly trained and have 
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a requirement to serve in Reserve units, 
Commencing in August of this year, all se- 
lective-service men who return to civil life 
after 2 years of active service will be re- 
quired to join a Ready Reserve unit and to 
serve therein for 2 years. Thus, for the first 
time, we are developing sources of trained 
manpower which will progressively give new 
life and vitality to our Reserve forces struc- 
ture. 

The final category of Army deterrence is 
represented by the aid which the Army gives 
to allied army forces throughout the world. 
We cannot consider our own strategic 
and tactical problems without giving due 
consideration to the role of our allies. Thus 
the military missions which we have about 
the world helping to develop the defensive 
strength of friendly forces make a significant 
contribution to the overall deterrent effect. 
The manpower aspects of our contribution to 
the training of allied divisions is not great 
since our total manpower engaged in this 
important work does not amount to more 
than 6,000 individuals. However, these are 
officers and men of outstanding ability who 
have been carefully chosen because of their 
skills and their ability to teach. I can indi- 
cate, however, the magnitude of the Army 
effort in training foreign troops by pointing 
out that we are, directly or indirectly, help- 
ing to train over 200 allied divisions with 
Army missions or advisory groups in 44 coun- 
tries of the free world. In addition, sub- 
stantial amounts of the implements of war 
are being furnished our allies. This entails 
considerable logistical effort by our Army, 
extending from oversea depots to the mili- 
tary sources of supplies here in the States. 
Obviously, our allies make a major contri- 
bution to worldwide deterrence of aggres- 
sion and thus our efforts are fully repaid 
to our country. 3 

Now I have cited 5 categories of Army 
forces which are definitely a part of our na- 
tional deterrence posture—our oversea de- 
ployments constituting approximately 40 
percent of our active Army strength; the 
Army Strategic Reserve at home; the Army 
antiaircraft units defending the United 
States; our civilian reserve components; and 
the training missions engaged in increasing 
the defensive capability of our allies. This 
is the Army’s contribution to our power for 
peace—our strength to deter war or to fight 
successfully if deterrence fails. 

To insure that the Army will retain this 
vitally necessary strength, we have been 
making far reaching changes during the past 
few years—changes that are in progress to- 
day to add to the Army's capability to meet 
any challenge that may be presented at any 
time or any place. We are reorganizing our 
divisions to the pentomic concept, giving us 
greater adaptability for fighting any type en- 
gagement. The pentomic divisions, though 
smaller, can bring to bear increased fire- 
power. New missile commands are being 
organized to translate the great scientific 
knowledge of our people into battlefield 
application. Our tactical doctrines are being 
revised to meet conditions which will exist 
in a faster moving, more fluid battle area, 
We are improving our communications to 
give us better control in situations where our 
troops will be widely dispersed, And these 
are but a few of the changes. They vary 
in scope from items the size of our newly 
adopted lightweight rifle to our largest mis- 
sile; from the small mechanical mule for 
moving the infantryman's supplies in the 
forward areas to our largest tanks, from the 
one-man fiying platform to large helicop- 
ters. 

We have generally referred to these 
changes as evolutionary. But, when you 
consider that until Just a few years ago the 
pace of warfare had for centuries been 
geared to the speed of the foot soldier and 
the horse and the power of rifles and short- 
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range cannon, it would seem that our de- 
velopment over the past 5 or 10 years is 
more revolutionary- than evolutionary 
probably the most revolutionary changes in 
the concept and conduct of warfare in all 
the history of mankind—at least since th® 
invention of gunpowder. 

It is against this background of revolu- 
tionary change and fabulous scientific pros 
ress that the Army’s greatest asset stands out 
more importantly than ever before—ths? 
asset is the man, the individual fighting 
soldier. The Army's new equipment, new 
organizations, and new doctrines are ef- 
fectual without competent men to use the 
equipment and carry out the doctrine. 8 
there is no place for the unqualified in 
ranks today. To do our job, we must have 
men of intelligence to master the complex 
equipment and men of great moral co 
to give strong leadership to our troops on 
battlefields, where the psychological impact 
of new weapons on the minds of men canno 
be measured—where troops led by men with“ 
out this great moral courage and fortitude 
could quickly lose their will to fight for 
country and become a purposeless mob. z 
men in this Army of the future we are build 
Ing cannot be second-rate Americans 
must be first-rate Americans in every sense 
of the word. 

I suggest that as you examine the weapon 
on display here today that you give frequen 
thought to the man that these weapons 
designed to support—the United 21 50 
Army's soldier, the man in whose hands 10 
the final decision in war. It is this man 
whom the Army, for its part of Armed 
Day, pays especial honor. This is the ue 
you can help by recognizing his real val 
to the welfare of our Nation. This is the 
man who, by his very presence on the ground. 
defies Communist aggression in our far- uns 
outposts around the world. 

Yes; our Army is indeed a dynamic and 
mighty element of America's power for 

Ladies and gentlemen, the record shors 
that no armed aggression fias ever pect: 
initiated within the range of the guns ze 
the United States Army—this is a 8 
hope and pray that we can maintain intent 
“Power for peace“ —it may even insure ae 
the ranks of those we honor and reme™ pe 
on the ap Memorial Day, will nô 
limited to those who fell in past wars ® 
not in a war of the future. 


Thank you. 


Tuberculosis Control on Guam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 1 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish t 
call the attention of our colleagues ro- 
the successful tuberculosis- control P , 
gram under way on our Pacific terri 
Guam. For decades the G ay: 
have been fighting their foremost en ow 
tuberculosis, with limited success. BO, 
ever, during the past 5 years, thanks y 
a well-planned and executed progres ste 

te 


territorial and naval officials, a d 
decline in the tuberculosis death si 
has been achieved and it is anticip® = 
that before long the incidence, P ch 
lence, and morbidity rate will approsa- 
the low that has been attained in ma- 
land United States, ool? 

I submit for the reading of our josi 
leagues an article entitled Tubereu 
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gontrol on Guam,” written by Dr. Niels 
ka Chief, Division of Public 
lth, Department of Medical Serv- 
Paci Guam, which appeared in the South 
10 cite Commission Quarterly Bulletin 
8 eee n com- 
e control program 
— progra t is being 


The article follows: 
TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL ON GUAM 
(By Niels H. Poulsen) 
yy because of its isolated location, and since 
elers clearance is compulsory for all trav- 
to and from Guam, this Pacific island 
1 ts an almost ideal place ſor the estab- 
— ent of a tuberculosis control program 
& fair chance of success. 
g Since its discovery by Magellan in 1521, 
2 has been the focus of influence from 
ny parts of the world. The first Spanish 
Onary who landed on Guam described 
i native Chamorros as a strong and healthy 
ple. and estimated the population to 
about 70,000 souls—a tremendously high 
mi) tion fér an island of only 225 square 
or es of which a rather big part consists 
culttwuntaums and coral rocks unfit for agri- 
ural development. 
300 inly, with a population of more than 
Genie per square mile, no serious epi- 
hea, cs Or commrunicable diseases could have 
n in existence on Guam in ancient times 
of the having limited considerably the size 
U e population. 
broy o tunately the Spanish not only 
gut Christianity with.them but also 
Ta tuberculosis and other diseases. 
— the influx of war, spread of tuber- 
» and epidemics of smallpox during 
decimate two centuries, the population was 
ted to such an extent that in the 
ing of the 18th century only 1,600 
= tros, mostly women, had survived. 
nom * permanent civilian population has 
000 creased to 38,000, of which about 32,- 
the ch native Guamanians originated from 
Spins but mixed with Spanish, Fil- 
the Ja ayan, Japanese, Chinese, and in 
The ra years also some American blood. 
cans em, 6,000 are mostly stateside Ameri- 
Private POT by the local government or in 
their qmilitary personnel, civil service, and 
3 and hired laborers, mostly 
stan ute an even larger, con- 
Mary changing group of people under mil- 
Care 


Jurisdiction and medically under the - 


Due Ra the military medical authorities. 
on G Scrutinous control before the arrival 
existent e tuberculosis is practically non- 
tionally — this last group, and when occa- 
zent to 8 the patient will as a rule be 
figure in mainiand and will therefore not 
Our tutur Statistics. 

fi ‘uberculosis control program is there- 

y aimed at eliminating tubercu- 
ty cain the native Guamanians where 
Problem. Still is a major public health 


Bs: 8 introduction of the three big 
aciq (PAS) ptomycin, para-amino-salicylic 
hydrazi ast and isoniazid (iso-nicotinic acid 
dropped ), the mortality of tuberculosis 
the last 2 astically in the United States. In 
been €w years, however, the decline has 
treatment and it seems that the modern 
reached vis tuberculosis at present has 
Vent death Maximum effectiveness to pre- 
ingly high of tuberculosis, and an increas- 
Straing ott number of patients will develop 
modern Uberculosis bacilli resistant to the 
Only 70 1. . modern therapy will be able 
Patient tet ne the life expectancy of the 
to not to completely arrest his 
*titute a un degree where he does not con- 

Potential danger of infection to his 


un 
zurvelllaneg if not constantly under medical 
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In Guam the decline in the death rate of 
tuberculosis has been still sharper than in 
the United States, but our experience here 
also points in the direction that modern 
therapy, including drugs as well as surgical 
procedures when indicated, will not be able 
to eradicate the remaining and still too big 
tuberculosis problem. 

This theory is firmly supported by the fact 
that the morbidity, the incidence and preva- 
lence of tuberculosis has not dropped nearly 
as rapidly as the mortality rate, neither in 
the United States nor on Guam. In the 
United States the mortality rate dropped 56 
percent, in the period from 1952 to 1954 com- 
pared with only 8.2 percent, in the incidence 
of new reported cases. In Guam there were 
still 119 new admissions of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis to the TB hospital in 1955. 

Although this is a drop in the incidence of 
new reported cases, this figure is at least 
5 times as high as in the mainland per 100,- 
000 population, and even if death from tu- 
berculosis has dropped from its leading posi- 
tion as the number one killer on Guam to a 
minor position far below cancer, pneumonia 
and accidents, the prevalence of this disease 
is still so high that it causes more sick days 
and constitutes a bigger economic problem 
than any other communicable disease. 

These facts made us realize that a more 
rigid preventive tuberculosis program was 
indicated. 

B. C. G. VACCINATION PROGRAM FIRST STEP 

The first step was the introduction of a 
B. C. G. vaccination program in April 1956. 
The p is aimed at vaccinating: 

1. All newborn babies when they are 2 days 


old. 
2. All school children, starting at the first 


graders. 

3. All contacts of tuberculosis patients. 

4. Other groups especially exposed to tu- 
berculosis such as hospital and public health 
personnel and teachers. 

All the Public Health district nurses were 
trained in the tuberculin testing, for which 
it was decided to use Old Tuberculin (O. T.) 
in the concentration of 1: 100. Recent re- 
search work (e. g., the South Pacific Com- 
mission, Research on Tuberculosis, 1950) has 
proved that this test is superior to the com- 
mercial Purified Protein Derivative (PPD) 
available in this part of the world, and that 
a correctly performed test with this high 
concentration of O. T. will be positive in 
almost 100 percent of cases with active tu- 
berculosis. 

All cases who show a positive tuberculin 
reaction will have a chest X-ray to evaluate 
whether or not they have active tubercu- 
losis, and active cases will be admitted to 
the tuberculosis hospital. All negative cases 
will have their B. C. G. vaccination for which 
we use deep frozen B. C. G. vaccine from the 
Research Foundation, University of Illinois. 
The vaccination is performed with the multi- 
ple puncture disk method as developed by 
Dr. Sol Roy Rosenthal, medical director of 
the Research Foundation. Eight weeks after 
the B. C. G. vaccination a retest with O. T. 
will be given to all who received vaccination 
and those who are still negative will be re- 
vaccinated. 

The X-ray mobile unit consists of a Gen- 
eral Electric X-ray equipment for 70 milli- 
meter chest X-rays, installed in a truck with 
space for an X-ray technician, a small office 
for the nurse and dressing room for patients. 
Efforts are made to work out a schedule to 
send the unit to each of the 17 districts of 
the island once a year. The nurse will con- 
tact the local commissioner (chief of the 
village or district) and a committee will be 
made who will be responsible for getting all 
inhabitants of the district to have a chest 
X-ray, free of charge. 

Competition is encouraged between yil- 
lages to obtain the best results in the dif- 
ferent districts where the X-ray mobile unit 
has already been. So far the percentage of 
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population who had an X-ray varies from 
70 to 85 percent. In the high schools it is 
hoped to get 100 percent of the students 
X-rayed. 

The films are read by the radiologist of the 
health department. In all doubtful cases, he 
will request the patient to come to the hos- 
pital for a retake of a 14-by-7 inch film and 
for further evaluation. 

All persons who apply for foodhandler cer- 
tificate (foodhandlers, restaurant personnel, 
people working in bakeries, butchers, etc.) 
must have a chest X-ray once a year. The 
aim is that Guam shall be the first territory 
in the United States where all the popula- 
Ean has had a chest X-ray. 

p. till now approximately 3,000 
have been tuberculin Saran Gaerne . C. 0. 
vaccinated. 

Re 1—Newborn babies: More than - 
thirds of all babies in the civilian 8 
nian population are born in the Guam Me- 
morial Hospital, and it is the duty of the 
nurses in the obstetrical department to per- 
form the vaccination against tuberculosis in 
pete peo day of the baby’s life after a 

m permission from th 
8 the parents has 

This permission is given in almost 100 per- 
cent of the cases, and no complication what- 
soever has occurred until now from the vac- 
cination. If there is any known case of tu- 
berculosis in the family, the baby will be 
isolated at least 8 weeks or until turned 
tuberculin positive. 

The midwives will report to the district 
nurse whenever a baby is born in the district 
and the nurse will perform the B. C. G. vac- 
cination. It is also the duty of the district 
nurse to perform the tuberculin tests 8 
weeks after birth on the babies 
from the hospital as well as on the babies 
born in her district. 

Re 2—School children: One s5 
trained public-health nurse has 3 
signed to test and vaccinate all the 15,000 
school children on the island, starting with 
the first graders. Before the schools were 
closed for summer holidays in 1956 she suc- 
ceeded in testing and vaccinating 93 percent 
of all the first graders in the schools all over 
the island. The 7 percent not tested or vac- 
cinated were either absent or their parents 
22 not give the requested written permis- 
sion. 

Of the more than 1,200 children tested, 13 
percent showed positive tuberculin reaction. 
These 13 percent did all have a chest X-ray 
and all contacts of these children were ad- 
vised to have a tuberculin test and a chest 
X-ray in order to find the source of the 
tuberculosis infestation. 

In this way our B. C. G. vaccination pro- 
gram has proved to be a most valuable 
source of case finding and has in a most en- 
couraging way stimulated the interest and 
the knowledge of tuberculosis problems in 
the parents. 

Re 3—All contacts of TB patients: In order 
to minimize the risk of spreading tubercu- 
losis through discharged tuberculosis pa- 
tients, a close cooperation between the tu- 
berculosis hospital and the tuberculosis con- 
trol unit of the public health department is 
effected. Before the discharge of a TB pa- 
tient from the hospital, the TB control nurse 
will be advised. She will pay a visit to the 
patient's home, check the economic and 
sanitary conditions of the family and the 
patient will not be discharged before all con- 
tacts have been examined, tuberculin tested, 
X-rayed, and before all tuberculin negative 
contacts have had their B. C. G. vaccination 
and have turned tuberculin positive. 

It is our experience that this plan has 
strengthened our TB control program con- 
siderably. Not only do we find 40 percent 
of our new cases among the contacts of 
known tuberculosis patients, but through 
the education and the interest that the 
whole family of the TB patient is taking in 
this program, it is much easier now to per- 
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suade the patient to follow his chest clinics 
and routine chest X-rays and thus in time 
find recidivists and have the patients re- 
admitted to the TB hospital when necessary. 

Re 4—Other groups especially exposed: 
More than 80 percent of the hospital per- 
sonnel, public-health personnel, and the 
teachers so far examined were tuberculin 
positive. However, a few tuberculin nega- 
tive cases were found among the personnel 
working in the TB hospital or in other ways 
in close contact with patients suffering from 
active pulmonary tuberculosis. These cases 
were all given B. C. G. vaccination and re- 
moved from their jobs until turned tuber- 
culin positive. 

It is evident that no person should ever 
be allowed to work in close contact with 
active tuberculosis before having acquired 
either a natural resistance’ or having been 
immunized against tuberculosis—that is, in 
both cgses before a tuberculin test has proved 
positive. 

EDUCATION OF PUBLIC IMPORTANT 


Much stress has been put upon informing 
and educating the Guamanian population 
about this tuberculosis-control program. 

Articles in the newspapers in English as 
well as in the Chamorro language, announce- 
ments in the radio, B. C. G. film shown in 
television and talks and movies about tuber- 
culosis in village meetings and parent-teach- 
er association meetings, have helped in dis- 
seminating knowledge and stimulating the 
interest in tuberculosis problems. 

The Public Health Department, jointly 
sponsored by the TB and Health Association 
of Guam, has started a new quarterly health 
bulletin called Salud (the word used by the 
Guamanians for “Health”). The first num- 
ber of Salud was dedicated to tuberculosis 
problems of Guam and 15,000 copies were dis- 
tributed to all Guamanian schoolchildren. 


COMPLETE CONTROL EXPECTED 


Our expectations are high of having com- 
pletely controlled tuberculosis on Guam 
within a limited number of years. Time 
alone will prove if our hopes can be realized, 
but our experience so far has shown us that 
the introduction of a well-planned B. C. G. 
vaccination program beyond its own merits 
also has helped us in stimulating the interest 
for tuberculosis in the population, helped us 
in finding new cases of tuberculosis and 
strengthened our control program. The TB 
and Health Association is jointly sponsor- 
ing the whole program, so that all examina- 
tions, including tuberculin tests and chest 
X-rays and vaccinations, can be offered to 
the population without any charge. Fortu- 
nately, as another proof of the fine reception 
afforded this program by the people, the 
Christmas seal campaign of 1956 was a 
greater success than ever before, and will 
thus make it possible for us to continue our 
efforts in 1957. 


St. Mary’s Church, Lynn, Mass., Cele- 
brates 3 Anniversaries in 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, the pride 
of a people in their home city takes many 
forms. 

Perhaps some historical event that took 
Place within its boundaries, has singled 
it out for special remembrance. Or the 
famous men and women it has produced. 
Maybe the accomplishments of its local 
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government, or the success of its princi- 
pal industry, or the accumulated advan- 
tages that make it a good place in which 
to work and live; these and other factors 
build proper pride in one’s community. 

But none is greater than its beautiful 
temples of worship, and the devoted pas- 
tors who are forever associated with 
them. 

St. Mary’s is the mother church of the 
large Catholic population of Lynn, Mass. 

This week, it celebrates the 100th an- 
niversary of its founding. By a most 
happy combination of circumstances, the 
congregation will also honor the golden 
jubilee of its pastor, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Joseph F. McGlinchey, P. A., 
D. D., LL. D., who was ordained as a 
priest 50 years ago. At the same time 
they will observe the 30th anniversary 
of his pastorate at St. Mary's. 

In a spirit of fervent thanksgiving, all 
the people of this industrial city will join 
to congratulate St. Mary’s and its good 
shepherd, in a remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of faith and fellowship. 

The pervasive influence for good that 
has been exerted by the mother church, 
is a source of pride for all the inhabi- 
tants of Lynn. 

The story of St. Mary’s humble begin- 
nings, and the pioneering efforts of its 
first communicants, is one that will evoke 
general admiration. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the 
sermon of His Excellency Richard J. 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston, celebrant 
of the solemn pontifical Mass of Thanks- 
giving in St. Mary’s Church on May 25, 
1957, marking the opening of a 9-day 
observance of the centennial of the 
church, and the 50th anniversary of the 
ordination of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Joseph F. McGlinchey, pastor for 
30 years. 

ARCHBISHOP CUSHING’s SERMON 

It is with happy hearts, joyful and proud, 
that we gather this morning to commemo- 
rate the centenary of St. Mary's Parish and 
the golden anniversary of the priesthood of 
its illustrious pastor, Monsignor McGlinchey. 

St. Mary's Parish is a monument to the 
zeal of the priests, the religious, and the loy- 
alty of the people. No priest, no succession 
of priests, can possibly build parishes like 
St. Mary's, traditions like those of St. Mary's, 
unless they are supported and inspired by 
the loyalty and generosity of the parish- 
ioners. 

There is a strange but real law of mutual 
formation constantly at work between priests 
and people in the Catholic Church and in 
every Catholic parish. God accomplishes 
His eternal decrees through priests and peo- 
ple alike, and priests and people exert a 
mutual influence on one another in the 
bringing to perfection of God's providence 
for His church. 

Great priests make for great people; great 
people make for great priests. Holy priests 
lead people into the ways of sanctity; holy 
people bring out whatever of sanctity our 
priests may possess. Our parishes are not 
built by the priests alone, they are not built 
by the people alone. They are the glorious 
result of mutual inspiration, common labor, 
a truly family unity of action between our 
good priests and our great people. 

St. Mary's is a perfect example of what 
I mean: The vision of the priest is made 
possible by the generosity of the people. 
The loyalty of the people receives its reward 
through the leadership of the priest—and 
thanks to both, a parish is given to God 
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where the church universal functions for 
the formation of saints. 

So the purpose for which we are met this 
morning is solemnly to commemorate the 
centenary anniversary of the priests and peo- 
ple of St. Mary's Parish. It is impossible 
to honor all who have passed to their re 
ward but we salute them nevertheless wi 
our prayerful remembrances in token 
gratitude for the heritage they bequea 
to us. 

Who are they? The pioneers who found- 
ed this great parish, the priests, people and 
religions who contributed by their 
and sacrifices toward its growth and ee 
velopment. They planted the seeds an 
nourished them with their devotion. We 
have profited by the harvest. 

At all times the Master of the Vineyard 
delegated His authority to outstanding pas“ 
tors who guided and inspired the work 
The most recent is Monsignor McGlinchey: 
a priest of God for 50 years. To him. 
honored jubilarian, it becomes my privilege 
today to pay a special tribute. 

The measure of any priest's greatness in 
the eyes of Almighty God is his faithfulness 
to the demands made upon him by the 
church to which he has pledged his t 
As ministers of the sanctuary, we do no 
please God by accomplishments which 
spectacular in the eyes of men if at the 12 
time we are indifferent to those aspects 
our ministry that are less attractive and Je 
satisfying. 

Nor are we great in the eyes of God he 
are content with a quiet and uneven 
existence, and shrink from the effort and 
self-sacrifice that would open up possibili 
of extraordinary achievement. = 

The priest whom we most admire, as com 
ing closest to what Christ our Lord would 
want him to be in our own day and age. 4 
the priest who is first, last and always 
servant of the church; the priest who 
his attention to every side of his minis 
in the position to which he has been 8. 
signed; the priest who patiently accepts the 
personal sacrifices incidental to the faith 
ful discharge of his duty; the priest who 
ambitious to do great things, not that ut 
himself may appear great in doing them, 7 — 
rather that the church may prosper in 
divine mission of gaining souls for Christ 


MEASURES UP TO STANDARDS 

I am happy to be able to single out cut 
eminent jubilarian, Monsignor McGlinchey. 
as one who measures up to these standar 
of priestly perfection. As he completes 
a century of intense and dedicated priest 
activity, his record of outstanding the 
plishments presents itself not merely 8&5 pis 
realization of the hopes and desires 
own interior life, but as the fulfillment of 
ministry for which divine providence 
destined him in a special way. 50 

We cannot look back over the past 
years, during which the archdiocese of Bos 
ton has grown from adolescence to adult m 
turity without thanking God that this — 
riod has been contemporary with For 
priesthood of Monsignor McGlinchey- ane 
certainly our venerable jubilarian has 2 
much for the church in Boston at ® ſor 
when Boston has been able to do much 
the church throughout the world. i 

Monsignor McGlinchey’s golden jubilee 
an occasion, therefore, not only for the Pig 
sonal tribute which we are happy to PAY n, 
him as his friends, but, far more si pis 
an occasion for grateful recognition of ting 
completely impersonal and self- 
fidelity to his priestly ministry. J 

Fifty years ago today Joseph Mecunch 
was ordained to the priesthood in the Ete 
nal City of Rome, after competing his studiis 
at the North American College. im- 
earlier years at Boston College he had ost 
pressed all who knew him as one WP 
efforts might be rewarded with extraordinatg 
success. When he returned to Boston gt. 
work as a young priest in the parish of 
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Paul in Cambridge, he manifested at once 
qualities of leadership and resourceful- 
toon which made him an inevitable candidate 
uch eee of responsibility in the 
The late Cardinal O'Connell, then at the 
— g of his own providential career as 
G ishọp of Boston, turned to Father Me- 
linchey for the work which has proved to 
85 80 vitally important in the development 
1 church in modern times. 
G 1911, still a young priest, Father Mc- 
chey was appointed diocesan director of 
h eee for the Propagation of the Faith, 
: 3 that he was to hold for 17 years. 
ore Father McGlinchey's time the So- 
ety for the Propagation of the Faith had 
A ioned much as does every diocesan 
The in the early stages of its development. 
the needs of the missions were brought to 
Attention of the faithful. Appeals for 
Nissionary ald were made in a weekly 
mee in the Pilot. Individual priests and 
help fate parishes afforded considerable 
struggling foundations in fields afar; 
in Pons yet the work had not been organized 
the ch a way that consistent results might 
roped for, 
ther wera was able to effect a 
m of the Society for the Propa- 
ition of the: Palin: and e being. $f into 
. with the worldwide mis- 
Was b activity of the church. A new era 
eginning in the relations of the arch- 
Only a of Boston with the universal church. 
pena short time before, Boston was itself 
58 ent on aid from other countries. 
help it was to become a center from which 
Would be sent to missionary lands 
Unda Out the world. Father McGlinchey 
ing OOE the important task of reorganiz- 
d coordinating the efforts in behalf of 
— which were being expended so 
areha by the priests and faithful of the 
he ae . Quietly, persistently, devotedly, 
What 8 parish to parish, building on 
stitutin already been accomplished, sub- 
Previo 15 intelligentiy conceived plans for 
ing in ho trial-and-error methods, develop- 
20 roth priests and people a sense of per- 
faith 8 tor the spread of the 
know ch they were themselves coming to 
It wae comprehensively. 
tact wi th oe good fortune to come into con- 
— Father McGlinchey during my own 
St. Jan een tor the priesthood at 
rinse 8 Seminary. My interest in the 
5 was nurtured under his fatherly 
and my understanding of the mis- 
and } 1 of the church was deepened 
ed to his ned by what I learned as I listen- 
Slonarieg Monthly talks and met the mis- 
time to tine he brought with him from 


2 1 8 N FROM MONSIGNOR 

beca associated with Monsignor 
hood, Ten in the early years of my ast 
Young Pri ed from him, ‘as does every 
Voted to “toh from an older priest who is de- 
can be k work, many lessons whose value 
Years an, ees only with the passing of 
With the e gaining of personal experience 

Problems of the church. 


Wha 


cessor 1 Was able to accomplish as his suc- 

had done dependent entirely on what he 

Which ae aa me, and on the possibilities 

under his opened up to me as I worked 

Was truly edlen. Monsignor McGlinchey 

S the ain leader to be admired, an exponent 

piterests orn and objective devotion to the 

uman ee church which transcends all 

of Personal considerations, a priest 

ination character, unfailing in his deter- 

work for God and unswerving 

over hin oe to those whom God had placed 
his ecclesiastical superiors. 

of young men and women in- 

Onsignor McGlinchey’s forceful 

tural presentation of the cause 

ms, have sanctified the land of 
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their birth by leaving all things to follow 
Christ in fields afar. These courageous sol- 
diers of Christ, among them Monsignor Mc- 
Gunchey's own dear brother, whose mortal 
remains lie in the mission fields of India, 
have had no small part, we may be sure, in 
the spiritual growth of the church in our 
own archdiocese, 

Nor must we forget the less important, 
but no less necessary part which Monsignor 
McGlinchey played in raising our diocesan 
contribution to the foreign missions from 
$53,000 in 1910 to more than $800,000 in 1927. 

It was in this year that Monsignor Mc- 
Glinchey completed the first part of his 
priestly ministry and turned to the work 
here in Lynn in which he has been so ac- 
tively engaged up to the 
needs but to glance at the magnificent group 


St. Mary's Parish 
how much the faithful of this entire area 
are indebted to Monsignor McGlinchey’s 
broad yision of their needs and to his fear- 
less determination to bring his widely con- 
ceived plans into execution. The priests who 
have assisted him here in St. Mary’s over 
the years can see in retrospect how much he 
has done that would have been completely 
impossible under less efficient and more hes- 
itant leadership. 

I doubt if any parish in the archdiocese 
can present a more serviceable and a more 
comprehensive program of activity than 
Monsignor McGlinchey has developed here 
at St. Mary's. I doubt if any group of 
curates are more thoroughly cooperative and 
more genuinely interested in their work than 
those who labor under Monsignor McGlinch- 
ey’s intelligent and inspiring direction. 

To enumerate in detail all the accom- 
plishments of Monsignor McGlinchey’s pas- 
torate would be to repeat what is well known 
to all of us. What stands out, Iam sure, in 
everyone’s mind as we rejoice with our jubi- 
larian today is the personal triumph which 
he has gained in the development of St. 
Mary's High School. We need only to note 
the fi which are cited in the current 
Boston Catholic Directory; St. Mary’s High 
School—618 boys, 456 girls. What joy must 
fill Monsignor McGlinchey’s heart today as 
he reflects that under God's grace he has 
provided an education under the helpful in- 
fluence of the church to these young people 
and for hundreds of their predecessors, 

Let me recall another set of figures which 
I was happy to make public a short time ago. 
In our diocesan major seminary at the pres- 
ent time there are 22 graduates of St. Mary’s 
Boys’ High School. With the single excep- 
tion of Boston College High School, no other 
high school in the archdiocese has so large a 
representation in our seminary. Looking 
back to 1927, we find that yocations to the 
priesthood and the religious life from this 
area were few and far between. We cannot 
escape the conclusion that St. Mary's High 
School, over the past 30 years, has provided 
the church with many vocations that would 
otherwise have been lost, and that to Mon- 
signor McGlinchey belongs the inestimable 
merit of having organized an institution 
which has strengthened the foundations of 
the faith throughout Essex County. 

We have had proof in recent months of 
the powerful influence for good which St. 
Mary's High School exerts not only on its 
own pupils, but on those of other schools 
both in Boston and throughout the country. 
In an age in which young people have be- 
come confused and disturbed by harmful 
attacks on the ideals of Christian virtue, 
St. Mary's High School stands out at a tower 
of spiritual strength and a center of effective 
resistance against modern paganism. May 
God bless Monsignor McGlinchey for having 
created and maintained in St. Mary's High 
School the standards of both scholarship and 
Christian character which have contributed 
so mightily toward sturdy citizenship no less 
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than toward the building up of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

The three decades of Monsignor McGlin- 
chey’s parish life have brought him sorrow 
and frustration, as well as deep and lasting 
consolation. He has experienced, together 
with his faithful parishioners, the direful 
results of industrial strife and economic de- 
pression. He has encountered the resistance 
of the subversive philosophy of life which 
cannot tolerate the growth of the church. 

Some 10 years ago, a disastrous fire de- 
stroyed the beautiful church around which 
had clustered the precious traditions of this 
wonderful parish, Through all these reverses 
of fortune Monsignor McGlinchey has main- 
tained a peaceful and serene confidence in 
the providence of God. He has met rising 
costs and diminishing resources by skillful 
management and personal sacrifice. 

He has conquered ideological warfare 
steadfast fidelity to the faith in which m 
own spiritual life has found its support. 
With supreme courage he began and com- 
pleted the work of raising up this beautiful 
temple over the ruins of its flame-scarred 
predecessor. 

LAUDS ACHIEVEMENTS FOR COMMUNITY 

Today, as the shadows of the past lengthen 
over the vistas of the future, eee 
Glinchey stands erect and unshakable as the 
symbol of the strength of the church. In the 
annals of the city of Lynn and of Essex 
County his dchievements will be recorded as 
an example of what a righteous man can do 
for God and country when he determines to 
live for others rather than for himself, and 
resolves to defend, both as a priest and as a 
citizen, the highest ideals of Christian virtue. 

And in the annals of the archdiocese of 
Boston let me say myself what every priest of 
my time knows full well, I am here today 
in my present capacity because as a young 
priest only a few months ordained, Mon- 
signor McGlinchey placed me in the diocesan 
office of the Propagation of the Faith Society. 
From that assignment came opportunities for 
me to serve the church in positions of great 
trust and grave responsibility. I can only 
hope and pray that I have been faithful to 
the extraordinary confidence he placed in me 
when the oils of consecration were hardly 
dry on my hands. 


Ad multos annos, dear Monsignor Me- 
Glinchey. This is our prayer as we offer with 
you the holy sacrifice of the mass on this 
your day of golden jubilee. May He who has 
brought you to this day be with you as you 
complete in years to come the work which 
remains for you to accomplish. 

May all whom you have helped to know 
God and to love Him carry into eternity the 
sentiments of gratitude which we who are 
with you today express in their name, 

We salute you with love and admiration, 
O man of God. You have served God faith- 
fully over these 50 years; He will be your 
strength and your consolation, May His 
blessing decend upon you and remain for- 
ever. Amen. 


Slow Death to Native Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the payrolls 
of small but widely dispersed industrial 
plants have heretofore contributed much 
to encourage small communities’ growth 
of home owning, civic minded, self-sup- 
porting citizens who constitute the eco- 
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nomie stability that tends to direct mi- 
grations to populous areas. 

Facts presented in the following edi- 
torial explain why so many of our for- 
mer prosperous communities are fast be- 
coming ghost towns: . 
An Open LETTER TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: 

Witt You Ler OUR INDUSTRY DIE? 

Dear Mr. Present: Twice now you have 
been elected to the highest office in the land 
through an overwhelming outpouring of 
popular support based on your belief in the 
American way of life. 

It is not for us to set in judgment of those 
phases of your administration upon which 
we are not qualified to speak. But there is 
one policy of government upon which we 
are well qualified to speak because it con- 
cerns us initimately. The tariff and trade 
policies of your administration are destroy- 
ing the American pottery industry. The 
same may be said of the handblown-glass 
industry. 

Here are the figures: ` 

Members of the United States Potters 
Association, who make close to 90 percent 
of all the semivitreous dinnerware made in 
this country, produced 27,466,000 dozens of 
pieces in 1948. There has been a steady 
decrease each year since then, with the 
exception of 1950, until in 1956 the total 
shipment of domestic potteries amounted to 
17,721,000 dozens. 

Earnings in 1948 for these same plants 
were $4,150,350 after taxes. This figure 
rapidly decreased until in 1954 there was a 
net loss for all plants of $1,107,882. The net 
loss was slightly less for 1955 and no im- 
provement is expected to be shown when 
1956 figures are in. 

During this period, which was probably the 
most prosperous the country has ever en- 
joyed generally, imports from Japan in- 
creased more than five times. In 1956 alone, 
imports of Japanese dinnerware sets were 
more than double those of 1955. While this 
was going on, four large American potteries 
closed their doors completely. 

What has all this accomplished? If the 
motives behind your program are to help 
the Japanese, you have not even succeeded 
in doing this. Seventy-five percent of the 
cost of making American pottery is in labor; 
Japanese labor costs are barely one-tenth 
those in this country. Therefore, as far as 
the Japanese themselves are concerned, their 
pottery could be sold in this country at far 
lower prices than it is and still be profitable. 

Is this fair? The Japanese laborer, whom 
We are apparently committed to uplift, is still 
working for next to nothing; the American 
importer is making a huge profit at the ex- 
pense of the Japanese, and the American 
pottery-Industry is dying a horrible death. 

Raising tariffs will not help. Japanese 
ware as it comes off the boat is so cheap 
that tariffs would have to be at a fantastic 
tate to begin to bring it up to the American 
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level. The only chance for the survival of 
the American pottery industry is the appli- 
cation of a quota on the quantity of ware 
to be imported from each country. 

Will anyone suffer under such an arrange- 
ment? Not that we can see. The Japanese 
worker can't get much less than 15 cents an 
hour; the importer might have to settle for 
a smaller, but perfectly reasonable profit, 
and maybe the American pottery industry 
can turn some of its multi-million dollar 
losses into a small profit before it is totally 
extinct. 

We've heard all the opposing arguments 
to this, including the one that if we don't 
help underprivileged countries they will turn 
to communism. Well, if the Japanese pot- 
tery worker isn't ripe for communism at 15 
cents an hour under the present system, 
he looks pretty safe to us. And how about 
the American pottery worker? Aren't you 
worried about what he may be thinking? 

The industry is ready to support its posi- 
tion with facts and figures and plans. Won't 
you listen before it's too late? Or must we 
soon sit down to dinner, raise our Japanese 
cups to our lips and silently mourn the 
passing of a great American industry? 


Respectfully, 
THE EDITORS. 


P. S—Not only do we hear of the tribula- 
tions of the dinnerware industry but also 
from the vitrified china industry, the art- 
ware industry and most recently the plate 
glass and window glass industries. Will you 
look into this from the American point of 
view? 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


May 27, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 3 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
irom Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing tHe 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, P. 1937). 


— ss 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders 1% 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 
month, and where single copies may also 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction t 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may pri? 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be 
as setts (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P 

939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur: 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $15? 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECOR? 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Print 
to print and deliver upon the order of 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Internationa] Atomic Energy Agency— 
ss by the Late Senator Mc- 
y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Th TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


tnan; BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
ca us consent to have printed in 
delive pendix of the Recorp an address 
Mec red by the late Senator Joseph R. 
dinner 1 at a Wisconsin GOP Club 
Won in Milwaukee on February 9, 1957. 
tonal ais an analysis of the Interna- 
Dro Atomic Energy Agency and the 


treaty, which I believe war- 
“nis the attention of all. 

Was nana no objection, the address 

as follows. to be printed in the RECORD, 

BY SENATOR Jon McCaRrTHY, W: s 

= GOP CLUB, LINCOLN Day B ese 


vital pN there are a number 
With det es that Congress will be dealing 
time ft ven now and July. I wish we had 
But 1 11 ht to discuss 

a 
A nt vin an extremely important trea- 


à few 

. So far, this treaty has been 
ticas t Enored by the press, and by prac- 
Ordinarie the Senators who will vote on it. 
discussing y, I would not take up your time 
boring nin treaty; they are usually fairly 
You, ters. But this one will not bore 
Presenter likely, it will shock you; for it 
the Safer, threat of enormous proportions to 
States, X and independence of the United 
in the p. am referring to a treaty that would 
Internato of "Atoms for Peace,” set upan 

Ilam Onal Atomic Energy Agency. 
Las have all heard ot the highly 
or Peace“ program. And you 
10 involves Dy been wondering what, — 
ell behind the glowing generalities. 


E 


— we lift up the curtain 
Concrete Platitudes. and take a look at the 


arouse n., People to what is in the treaty, and 
When om 2 s 3 e that 
ratification, the Senate 

Tal ove mth an — 3 in the past—simply 
*compiisith What is this treaty supposed to 
The idea, roughly, is to pro- 

technicar fn by which nations that have the 
8 ow and material necessary 
9 energy can give their 
2 atomic materials to nations 
oa ve them. For this purpose, an 
act as a Klit uv, is to be set up which 
receive the a d of international broker to 
$ the « ic information and material 
Rave. » Yes” and distribute it to the 
nots, rane of sharing the wealth 
appealing on the sur- 

thare one We Shall see, however, offering to 
Chicago N wealth is in a class with the 
Department offering to share 
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its pistols and submachine guns with the 
Dillinger mob. e 

The United States is, of course, a have“ 
nation with regard to atomic materials— 
and we have already acted accordingly. The 
President of the United States has already 
promised to give 5,000 kilograms of Uranium- 
235 to the Agency for distribution to other 
countries, effective the day the Agency comes 
into being. What is more, we have promised 
to give an additional 15,000 kilograms during 
the next 3 years—provided a similar amount 
is given during that period by all of the other 
nations of the world combined. 

I want to repeat that: as of now, the Presl- 
dent has already committed the United 
States to make a gift of 5,000 kilograms of 
U-235, which will be made available imme- 
diately, no strings attached. In addition to 
that, we will give 15,000 kilograms between 
the time the Agency is set up and 1960, if 
the other nations of the world, combined, 
furnish a like amount. 

No other nation has made any commit- 
ment whatsoever. Nor are they required to; 
the treaty provides, simply, that each nation 
may“ contribute “special fissionable mate- 
rials" to the Agency, and that each nation 
“should” make available to the Agency tech- 
nical atomic information. So that for the 
moment, the United States is the only nation 
on the “giving” end of the deal. 

The “giving”, of course, will be done by 
you, the American taxpayer. Twenty thou- 
sand kilograms of uranium 235 costs, 
roughly, $500 million—a half a billion out of 
your pockets to finance atomic energy devel- 
opment in foreign countries. And this does 
not take into account the operating expenses 
of the Agency of which, naturally, the United 
States will pay the lion’s share. 

But money—however important—ts only 
a small matter compared with the threat to 
our national security presented by a gift of 
uranium 235. For U-235 is a military maté- 
rial. 

We are planning to furnish the uranium 
isotope 235, enriched by 20 percent. Every 
competent scientist agrees that such urani- 
um can be quickly brought from 20 percent 
enrichment to enrichment sufficient for pro- 
duction of atomic bombs. Moreover, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has said that 
94 percent of the cost of enriching uranium 
to the 90 percent necessary for making atomic 
weapons has already been paid when the iso- 
tope is 20 percent enriched. This means that 
when the United States gives the Interna- 
tional Agency 5,000 kilograms of U-235, we 
will, for all practical purposes, have given the 
material to make in the neighborhood of 550 
atomic bombs, 

By the time we have given 20,000 kilo- 
grams we will have given the material to 
make 2,200 atomic bombs—enough to wipe 
every major American city off the map. 

In other words, what has been sold to the 
public in glowing terms as an “Atoms for 
Peace” program is, potentially, an “Atoms 
for War“ program. 

The nations that receive this atomic ma- 
terial are not, of course, supposed to use it 
for war purposes. But my point is that no 
responsible scientists and no responsible 
proponent of the treaty—in the administra- 


“tion or outside of it—will deny that this 


material can easily be converted into atomic 
bombs. That being the case, the next ques- 
tion becomes terribly important: Who will 
belong to the Agency—what countries will 
receive our atomic materials? 


The answer is: Every member of the United 
Nations that ratifies the treaty. This means, 
of course, that Communist Russia, Com- 
munist Yugoslavia, Communist Rumania, 
Communist Bulgaria and all of the Com- 
munist satellites in Eastern Europe will be- 
long, and will be entitled to atomic ma- 
terials furnished by the United States, But 
that isn't all. Nations that are not mem- 
bers of the United Nations may, by ma- 
jority vote of the Agency, be admitted to the 
Agency after it has been set up. Therefore, 
since there is no veto, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that Red China will be among the 
nations to which we will be donating ma- 
terials that can be used to make atomic 
bombs. 

Now, how will the Agency mako its de- 
cisions? This is another matter that the 
“Atoms for Peace“ propagandists do not 
discuss. 

Overall policy recommendations for the 
Agency will be made by a “General Con- 
ference” in which the United States will 
have 1 vote out of some 70 or 80. 

The day-to-day decisions as to how and 
where the atomic material will be distributed 
will be made by a Board of Governors, to 
be composed of 23 members. Thanks to the 
incredibly confused language of the treaty, 
it is impossible to be sure just who will 
belong to this Board. As I interpret the 
gobbledygook, the United States is likely to 
have 1 representative on the Board, and the 
Communist bloc is likely to have 4. But 
another interpretation is possible: the 
United States could have 2 members on the 
Board, in which case the Communist bloc 
could have 8. 

Anyway you look at it, the United States 
has about as much to say about what the 
Agency does as Uruguay or Afghanistan; and 
we have a good deal less to say than Soviet 
Russia with her string of satellites. 

Now, my good friends, do you begin to see 
the picture? The United States will give 
to the International Agency 5,000 kilograms 
of U-235—15,000 more later on—which can 
be used to make atomic bombs, enough 
bombs to destroy every major city in the 
United States. We then lose all control over 
the U-235. The Agency, in which the Com- 
munists have more power than we do, can 
turn around and allocate our atomic mate- 
rials to Nasser in Egypt, or to Nehru in 
India, or to Communist Rumania, or to 
Russia itself; and there is nothing we can 
do about it. But that isn't all. 

The Agency can require the United States 
to put the material on American ships and 
deliver it, if you please, to Communist ports. 
I ask you, my friends: How insane can we 
get in this topsy-turvy world of ours? 
Incredible as it seems, I, a United States 
Senator, am being asked to vote for a treaty 
that would take your money and use it to 
pay for the transportation of our atomic 
materials to Communist nations—materials 
that may very well be returned to us in the 
form of atomic bombs dropping on American 
cities. I promise you, I shall never cast that 
vote. 

Those who favor us joining the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency answer these 
objections by citing the treaty’s so-called 
safeguards. I say “so-called safeguards” be- 
cause, for all the protection they give us, 
they might as well not be there. The treaty 
provides that the Agency shall have the au- 
thority to send inspectors into the countries 
that receive our atomic materials in order to 
see if the materials are being used for peace- 
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ful or military purposes. The inspectors are 
to be chosen by the Agency after consulta- 
tion with the state or states concerned, that 
is after consultation with the country that 
has received the material. 

Now there are at least four reasons why 
this inspection provision gives us inadequate 
protection. Here is the first. Our atomic 
experts have testified that in order to detect 
the diversion of atomic materials to military 
projects, inspection would have to be car- 
ried on 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 
But the treaty does not require that kind of 
inspection; it leaves it up to the Agency in 
which the United States has only one vote. 

Here is the second reason. The inspectors 
may themselves be Communists, and in all 
likelihood, at least some of them will. If 
the country to be inspected is, let us say, 
Communist Russia, the inspectors must be 
chosen after consultation with Russia. 
Whether this gives Russia a veto over the in- 
spectors, the treaty does not make clear, In 
any event, the Russians and other Commu- 
nist countries are heavily represented in the 
Agency itself, and they would be bound to in- 
sist on at least some of the inspectors being 
Communists. You can imagine the chances 
of getting a straightforward, unbiased re- 
port from Communist inspectors, or, for that 
matter, from a team composed of Commu- 
nists, neutralists, and a few representatives 
of the Free World. The Communists know 
how to deal with such situations, and they 
would probably be able to obstruct things 
so that a report would never be made. 

The third reason is this: even assuming 
that the inspectors report to the Agency that, 
say Egypt or Red China, has started to build 
atomic bombs with the material we have fur- 
nished, there is nothing the Agency can do 
about it except to deny any further ma- 
terials to the country in violation of the 
agreement, And there is no assurance that 
even that would be done, 

In other words, there is no corrective pro- 
vision at all, no provision for going into the 
country and forcibly retrieving the material 
that is being used for atomic bombs. At 
best, the Agency will simply wring its hands 
and say, Well, just for that, you don't get 
any more.” 

This assumes, of course, that a majority of 
the Board of Governors will go along with us 
if a Communist country starts making 
atomic bombs with our materials. The 
Board—on which we would have only one, or 
at most, two representatives—might very 
well close its eyes to the violation and, in 
that case, the shipments of atomic material 
will continue, and the United States will be 
left wringing its hands in a solo act, 


But the worst is still to come. The fourth 
Treason the so-called safeguards are inade- 
quate is that, under the treaty, the Agency 
charter can, itself, be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Conference. 
Therefore, it is possible for two-thirds of the 
members to get together and say, “We will 
amend this treaty so as to provide expressly 
that all materials that have been contrib- 
uted to the Agency can be used by the coun- 
tries that receive them for military purposes, 
and, in addition, we will do away with ail 
inspections.” 

Such an amendment would not, to be sure, 
be binding on the United States unless thé 
Senate ratified it. But supposing the Senate 
refused to ratify it; what would happen? 
Well, the treaty is very generous about that. 
In case an amendment is made that we can't 
stomach, we may withdraw from the Agency. 
That is just fine, isn't it? After we have 
contributed millions of dollars’ worth of 
atomic materials to the Agency and after the 
Agency has decided, against our wishes, that 
it will formally approve the use of those ma- 
terials for military purposes by our enemies, 
and will cancel all inspections, we may, if 
you please withdraw. 
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Wouldn't it be a good deal easier, my 
friends, if we were just to send a shipload 
of atom bombs over to the Communist em- 
pire and be done with it? ~ 

In short, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency is a device by which the United 
States can be trapped into building up the 
atomic armament potential of our enemies: 
Of course, the administration does not in- 
tend it to be used for that purpose; the 
point is that it can be used and most likely 
will be used, for that purpose under this 
treaty—our intentions notwithstanding. 
And I shall vote for no such treaty as that. 

There is one further point I want to make. 
The United States has already entered into 
37 bilateral agreements with various friendly 
countries concerning research and the con- 
struction of atomic power reactors, under 
conditions that provide some measure of self- 
protection to the United States. Therefore, 
why can’t the “Atoms for Peace“ program be 
pursued under these bilateral agreements? 
Why do we need this treaty? Why do we 
have to go into an international monstrosity 
that deprives us of our protection and that 
includes our enemies along with our friends 
as recipients of American largesse? 


The answer is that there is no answer, ex- 
cept that some of the people who make our 
foreign policy are always at work, thinking 
up some new, splashy proposal to take our 
minds off our continued foreign policy de- 
feats, This treaty is one such proposal. 
Well, I can tell you this: The United States 
is not going to defeat communism by trying 
to out-Hollywood the Soviet Union. Flashy, 
spectacular giveaway programs are no sub- 
stitute for a foreign policy. And when they 
involve, as this one does, a dire threat to the 
military security of the United States, they 
must be firmly rejected. 

Now, let me jump to a somewhat different, 
though not entirely unconnected, subject— 
the probable headlines in tomorrow's news- 
papers. It will be said in some quarters that 
President Eisenhower is in favor of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency and that, 
therefore, by opposing the Agency, McCarthy 
attacked“ Eisenhower. 

Now git is perfectly true that the President 
has come out for the treaty I have been dis- 
cussing with you tonight. 
I hope he will change his mind. In fact, I 
have been advised by some Republicans—not 
“modern Republicans,” mind you, but the 
other kind—that the President was badly 
advised on the treaty and is now considering 
changing his position. ` 

But regardless of what the President finally 
does, and regardless of his reasons for doing 
it, I am getting sick and tired of attempts to 
construe every difference of opinion on issues 
between the President and myself as evi- 
dence of a personal feud. 

I have not the slightest desire to enter 
into a personal controversy with the Presi- 
dent of the United States—on this or any 
other issue. I have never attacked the 
President on a personal level, and I shall 
never be provoked to do so. But this does 
not mean, I trust, that I must follow the 
President, willy-nilly, when I think he is 
wrong. 

Yet, it is suggested in some quarters that 
I do just that. Let me read a part of a 
letter from a very good friend of mine who, 
because he is a good friend, I shal] not name. 
This is my friend's advice: “Joe, what I am 
trying to say is that a tremendous number 
of people agree with your ideas and prin- 
ciples, but it is apparent to me that we 
must go forward along the conditions of 
the President, as they are, and not as we 
think they should be.” That is putting the 
proposition in its baldest form; that we Re- 
publicans must conform with the conditions 
the President has laid down, even though we 
believe them to be unwise and wrong. Now 
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I ask you: Can any man of integrity do that? 
Do you want me to do that? 

There is another course, one that I prefer. 
I have taken an oath to defend the Const" 
tution of the United States as best I can! 
and I am under a solemn contract with yo": 
the people of Wisconsin, that as long as 
am your United States Senator I shall w 
for the policies I believe to be right. There“ 
fore, when the administration adopts po 
icles that I think are wrong, I have but t®° 
alternatives: Either I can oppose those pol- 
icies, or I can resign. I have no intention 
of resigning. 

To the extent that I am able to support 
the policies of the administration I she! 
continue to do so, readily and enthusiast" 
cally. But if the administration promotes 
policies that I believe will harm our coun: 
then I shall oppose those policies and cha” 
pion others. I shall take my stand on 
issues and I shall do so regardless of 
respect I might have for the President 
his office, and regardless of the contempt 
I may have for the “palace guard.” 

Let me add that this would be my policy 
no matter who is in the White House- 
whether it be Dwight Eisenhower or 
Truman, or, for that matter, someone uke 
my great and good friend, the late Senai 
Taft. If Senator Taft were President 
imagine there would be a number of ocet- 
sions when I would feel I had to op 
some of his policies—and acquainted 
with the right and duties of a United Stat? 
Senator, that is exactly what he would van 
me to do. m 

As a matter of fact, when we were in tue 
Senate together I did oppose Taft on a mr 
ter very close. to his heart. I thought thë 
Taft's housing bill was, in some res ir 
inadequate, and, in others, to costly and un 
realistic. As a result, I rewrote the en 
Housing Act, which, incidentally, passed 
Senate without a single dissenting vote. t 
Taft bore me no ill will for that; in fac, 
as I have indicated, he ended up sup) t 
my bill. I do not, obviously, insist me 
President Eisenhower adopt my views. B” 
I do insist that the differences of opinie, 
between us be resolved on the merits of th 
issues that separate us. t 

One issue, for example, on which I do no 
see eye to eye with the President is the 1 
of this year's budget. The administration 
budget for 1958 is a call for Federal spending 
that, believe it or not, far outdoes Harry TY 
man in his wildest spending spree. A prie’ 
look at that budget will, in Secretary Hum 
phrey’s phrase, “curl your hair.” „i8 

The President's 1958 budget figure is 671. 
billion, but this is only a part of the pict™™*! 
for if we include, as we must, the amour r 
to be spent from so-called trust funds $ st 
various welfare measures and highway ©". 
struction, the figure is $84 billion. n 
the highest budget since World War ere 
higher than during the Korean war years- t 

Now if, from this $84 billion, we dea 
$45.8 billion which will be spent on nation 
defense and our foreign-aid programs, in 
also $7.4 billion that have to be spent 
interest payments on our national debt. 
find that the administration is proposing 
spend 630.9 billion on domestic me n 
alone. I ask you to compare that figure wi > 
the last and highest budget of Harry Ti 
man, which allotted for domestic meas 
$19.7 billion. Therefore, incredible 85 
seems, the 1958 budget is $11 billion, OF 
percent higher than the last Truman 
budget—and this only in the domestic ares- 

The President sought to explain this ne 
ing budget the other day by saying that t 
American people “desire” all this well 
spending. Well, you might desire a new you 
or a mink coat for your wife, but perhaps Na- 
can't afford it. Likewise, I believe this 
tion cannot afford to go on spending be an 
its means. I believe that what the Amerie 
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People desire above all is relief from the 
Well burden of high taxes, and they are 
is aware that the only way to get tax relief 
stop spending. I shall, therefore, do 
DOT thing I can to cut down this year's 
Let me mention one further matter on 
Which I have differed with the President, and 
then I will let you go in peace. Back in the 
er of 1955, you will recall, I vigorously 
br red the President's decision to meet with 
Communist leaders at the so-called 
Was t meeting at Geneva. I said that it 
Unwise to take Communist claims of 
Ceful intentions at face value, and that 
Should not talk with them unless they 
tions to discuss freeing the satellite na- 
on th I was roundly criticized for this stand 
Preside grounds that I was trying to “tie the 
W. ent's hands.“ 
ell, you all know what happened. Every 
tommentator, from Walter Lippmann to Ful- 
dent Jr., maintains, now, that the Presi- 
Was mistaken to endorse the “spirit of 
it. ane. and that great harm followed from 
© President himsel:, in his address to 
theres last month, said much the same 
hag . He conceded that the administration 
tern adulged the hope that the Soviet pat- 
that Would change after Stalin’s death, but 
it re aca hopes had proved illusory. I think 
their Ows that if more Senators had spoken 
of abonde on this issue at the time, instead 
Whita ety deferring to the judgment of the 
80 1 „we would be better off today. 
high, et us, my fellow Americans, put the 
Lat = Premium on independent thought. 
Bo forward fighting for the things we 
75 e in, earnestly but without rancor. 
the in this fashion will we prove worthy of 
Lace ud heritage left us by Abraham 


Truman Cautions on Fallout Fear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
Or TEXAS 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
a Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
dent JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Nomi 


in an article distributed by the 
and an American Newspaper Alliance, 
this m 


Ppearing in the New York Times 

Truman uuns. former President Harry S. 

tuture expresses his deep faith in the 

Mr of our country. 

Tor Dosi lways a fighter—calls 

Problem vr efforts to solve the great 

low So of our times. He tells his fel- 

Tightens tymen that “we must not be 
Mr ned by words and phrases.” 

Sent ip resident, I ask unanimous con- 

Appen ast this article be printed in the 
Theat of the Recorp. 

Was order no objection, the article 

as follows. d to be printed in the RECORD, 


Unirep AUTIONS ON FALLOUT FEAR—URGES 
Move p, States Nor To Worry, sur To 
Y—COUNSELS ON. INFLATION 

T thing 1 Harry S. Truman) 
Le tppronch to bvo problema no 
x 0 ems now 
world in the minds of the people of the 


These 
ton Tron, lem are the fear of contamina- 
ne iene fallout and the danger 
t How the Miflation in the United States. 
WO critical {puted States deals with these 
ues will have a profound effect 
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on the future of peace and the well-being of 
people everywhere. 

There is an increasing anxiety about these 
matters, which, if allowed to continue, could 
lead us to a kind of panic, robbing us of the 
calm and courage that have been our 
tradition. 

I am confident that with patience and 
fortitude we can resolve the serious challenge 
and danger of the nuclear age. 

And I believe that if we apply wisely and 
boldly the knowledge we gained in overcom- 
ing the big depression of the nineteen thirties 
and make use of existing Government ma- 
chinery, we can prevent runaway inflation. 

To be panicked by fear at this stage would 
serve only the enemies of freedom and 
democracy and do us irreparable harm. 

We may be getting to a point where there 
can be an even more dangerous fear than the 
fear of radioactive fallout, and that is the 
contamination of our will and spirit by an- 
other kind of fallout—the fallout of fear. 

We must not be frightened by words and 
phrases, Take the word “inflation.” It has 
become a crazy word, indiscriminately used, 
to worry those who have little understand- 
ing of or faith in the basic soundness of our 
economic strength and our institutions, 

Nor should the awesome implications of 
the term “radioactive fallout” cause us to 
abandon ourselves to despair. 

It is true that radioactive fallout could 
grow into a menace. But already it is being 
distorted by well-meaning people beyond the 
scope ,of its immediate threat, and, what 
is worse, it is being cynically exploited by 
our enemies in an effort to throw us off 
balance. 

Many nations around the world, depend- 
ent upon our economy, are asking today 
what the chances are of serious inflation in 
the United States in the foreseeable future. 
The Communists, of course, who have been 
waiting for our economy to collapse, have 
been looking hopefully for signs of a run- 
away inflation. 2 

1 think it would be a serious mistake to 
confuse the kind of inflation we now have 


in this country with the catastrophic paper 


money inflation Germany experienced 
World War I. Germany, at that time, issued 
astronomical amounts of paper money with 
nothing tangible to back it up, and with 
industry at a standstill and millions un- 
employed. 

We have made sure that nothing like this 
type of inflation can happen in this country. 
Since our last big depression, we have en- 
acted into law many protective measures 
to guard against any serious breakdown of 
our economy. 

Any country that operates under a system 
of free competitive enterprise, such as ours, 
should always be administered in the in- 
terest of all the people. This applies espe- 
cially to a country like ours, which is fun- 
damentaly rich in natural resources and 
productive capacity. 

We should have no fear for its future. 
Since the last depression we have achieved 
so vast a productive capacity that not only 
have we been able to meet our own demand 
for an ever-increasing high standard of liv- 
ing, but we have also been able to assist 
millions of people and many nations to be 
free and self-sustaining. History records no 
like performance by any other nation. 

STEADY RISE IN COSTS 

But we must face the fact that in the 
last 10 years there has been a steady rise 
in the cost of things our people and our 
Government buy. At the same time, the 
value of the dollar has been depreciating at 
a faster rate, particularly during the last 
3 years. This is because the purchasing 
power of the people has been going up at 
a greater rate than the rate of production 
of goods and services. = 
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I do not wish to minimize the sertous con- 
sequences of the type of inflation we are 
now experiencing. It has already brought 
hardships to a large segment of our popu- 
lation, in the cities as well as on the farm, 
and especially to those who have to live on 
pensions and fixed incomes. 

I would like to point out that the infa- 
tion spiral had its biggest increase during 
the period when the advocates of hard 
money took control of our finances, It is ob- 
vious that is no way to deal with inflation. 

We have learned from the experience of 
several costly depressions in this country 
that there is only one sure way to sound 
economy and general prosperity. And that 
way is to encourage and foster a constantly 
expanding economy. When supply and de- 
mand are in balance in a free competitive 
economy, prices will stabilize and inflation 
will be held in check. 

One of the great lessons some of our en- 
lightened industrialists have learned from 
their mass production experience was the 
wisdom of reducing the costs of goods to the 
consumer, as they achieved greater pro- 
ductivity. They have learned to depend 
more on volume than on a high rate of 
profit. 

URGES CURB ON PROFITS 


Some appeal has been made to leaders of 
key industries voluntarily to curb a growing 
appetite for higher profits. So far the re- 
sponse has been feeble and discouraging. If 
industry continues to be unresponsive, it 
may well be in for some Government pres- 
sure to do what it ought to have the good 
sense to do voluntarily. 

I know that labor leaders are giving seri- 
ous thought to their role in this situation, 
and I am sure that in their negotiations 
with industry they will do what is best for 
the national interest as a whole, 

Regardless of what temporary difficulties 
we may encounter in the corrective steps we 
must take to deal with inflation, let us re- 
member that this country is on the way to 
an ever-growing general prosperity, We must 
not be deterred or hampered by gimmicks 
or devices that protect the few, at the ex- 
pense of the whole people, such as hard 
money, Ý 

Our history has shown that after every 
crisis we took bold new steps to build and 
expand our economy within our own fron- 
tiers. And by a broader distribution of our 
natural wealth among all our people we 
attained general prosperity. 

EXPANSION OF PROSPERITY 

Today the United States, with all other 
friendly and cooperative nations, can look 
forward to a greater expansion of prosperity 
far beyond all our dreams. All we need to do 
is to undertake the proper development of 
vast areas and virtually unlimited resources 
in many parts of the world; to work together 
in the common interest of the common man 
everywhere. 

The rehabilitation of Western Europe, and 
the development of Africa and the Middle 
East, with their great resources, as well as 
the development of the practically untouched 
resources of the Western Hemisphere, should 
provide mankind with opportunities for ad- 
vancement for centuries to come. 

Man has progressed as he mastered and 
harnessed the forces of nature, and the great- 
est of his strides have been made in the 
first half of this century. Man must now 
learn to live with the prodigious power of the 
atom that he has unlocked and that he must 
now master for peaceful purposes. 

FEARS “FOOL ADVENTURER” 

The future of civilization has never been 
more promising. But seldom has mankind 
been confronted with a greater risk, because 
there exists today the possibility that some 
fool adventurer in possession of nuclear 
weapons and bent on conquest will trigger 
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off another world war. No one knows how 
catastrophic a nuclear war would be to 
civilization, but everyone should do his ut- 
most to prevent it. 

We may, therefore, have to run some risk 
of an occasional radioactive fallout in order 
to conduct the experiments necessary to 
maintain our nuclear strength. I have felt 
from the very beginning that the only way 
we stand a chance of avoiding a nuclear war 
is by being strong enough to discourage any 
aggressor from being tempted into any such 
adventure, 

KEEP FALLOUT TO MINIMUM 


Let us keep our sense of proportion in the 
matter of radioactive fallout. Of course, we 
want to keep the fallout in our tests to the 
absolute minimum, and we are learning to 
do just that. 

But the dangers that might occur from the 
fallout in our tests involve a small sacrifice 
when compared to the infinitely greater eyil 
of the use of nuclear bombs in war. 

We must not be panicked by the Soviet 
campaign of fear incitement either through 
threats of the use of the bomb or by their 
propaganda of the horrors of the fallout in- 
tended primarily to cripple the defense ef- 
forts of the West. 

When the Soviet Union Is prepared to join 
with the West in a genuine and foolproof 
program of control of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes, then the crushing burden 
of armaments will be lifted from civilization. 

Until that day our only safe course is to 
remain strong, be patient, and continue to 
improve our knowledge of this great new 
source of energy. 


Teacher of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute to Mrs. Mary Field 
Schwarz and Mr. Guy Bizzell, both of 
whom were selected to share the Mc- 
Call's Teacher of the Year award. Mrs. 
Schwarz is a resident of Independence, 
Mo., located in my congressional district. 

Mrs. Schwarz and Mr. Bizzell were se- 
lected from teachers nominated by State 
departments of education in ali parts of 
the Nation at the invitation of Dr. Law- 
rence Derthick, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. Repre- 
sentatives approved by the Office of Edu- 
cation and McCall's studied and observed 
the nominees at work over a period of 
several months. From their recom- 
mendations, the editors selected Mrs. 
Schwarz and Mr. Bizzell, who, together, 
earn the sixth citation in McCall’s an- 
nual project honoring teachers. 

From McCall's for June 1957] 
McCatu's TEACHER OF THE YEAR—A GRADE- 

SCHOOL TEACHER From MISSOURI AND A 

HIGH-SCHOOL SPEECH INSTRUCTOR From 

Texas SHARE EDUCATION'S HIGHEST HONOR 

It is rare that the distinguished talents 
and achievements of two nominees for 
Teacher of the Year are held to be evenly 
enough matched to justify a tie for first 
Place. It is therefore with special delight 
and pride that McCall's names both Mrs. 
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Mary Field Schwarz, of Independence, Mo., 
and Mr. Guy Bizzell, of Austin, Tex., co- 
winners of the 1957 award. 

Mary Field Schwarz regards the 37 boys 
and girls of the third-grade class she teaches 
as of an age at which they particularly want 
adult attention. And this, she feels, is what 
makes them her favorite age to teach. Mrs. 
Schwarz sees her job as helping her pupils 
develop a feeling of security and belonging. 
She promotes this feeling through devices 
which enable each youngster to check his 
progress against previous performances. 

A housewife and the mother of a 15-year- 
old son, Mrs. Schwarz places importance on 
environment—that is, atmosphere conducive 
to learning in classrooms. Her own class- 
room is in a once-condemned church reno- 
vated to accommodate the overflow of pupils 
from Bristol School, located in Independ- 
ence, Mo., but part of the Kansas City sys- 
tem. Cubbyhole classrooms open off a large 
central foom, formerly the Sunday-school 
assembly hall, but clever planning by Mrs. 
Schwarz has made all the tiny rooms a cen- 
ter of interest to third graders. 

Each of these rooms is a center of inter- 
est for a different reason. In one cubicle an 
easel stands near a bright window, with a 
supply of paints, brushes, crayons and other 
art needs on a table nearby. Another is the 
reading room, identified by a display of book 
packets and books. A globe, atlas, morning 
paper and geography books on a table in an- 
other room challenge the young students to 
look up the often-changed questions posted 
in the room. (“Where on the earth could 
two men walking straight north bump into 
each other face to face?” a question may 
read.) The “science room“ may one month 
sport a fishbowl with a sign announcing: 
“We enjoy our guppies. The female guppy 
bears living young which can feed and spawn. 
The male is spotted and streaked with 
colors.“ Another card asks: “Did you know 
gelatin from calves’ heads is used as a stiff- 
ener for ice cream?” 

Principal Newkirk says: “Mrs. Schwarz is a 
very informal teacher, but her children al- 
ways rank well on standardized achievement 
tests. It is not unusual for her to have 
several pupils who can read on a 7th- or even 
8th-grade level.“ 

Parents like especially Mrs. Schwarz's way 
of imbuing their offspring with confidence 
and a sense of responsibility. As a teacher 
she expects courtesy (“We get along better if 
we take turns to talk,” she tells them). She 
promotes self-confidence (“Karen wants the 
fun of finding out herself’) and treats her 
pupils as equals (“Your way may be as good 
as mine”). 

Regarded by her colleagues as an attrac- 
tive, versatile, and tastefully dressed woman 
of 38, Mary Field Schwarz is a native Missou- 
rian whose parents are associated with Cen- 
tral College, a 4-year liberal arts school in 
Fayette and the alma mater of both Mary 
Field and her sister. 

During her first year of teaching, Mary 
Field met Lieutenant Howard C. Schwarz, 
now an electrical engineer but then himself 
a teacher at Wentworth Military Academy in 
Lexington, Mo. Married to Howard in 
July 1940, Mary left teaching during the war 
to haveason. Her husband, by then a lieu- 
tenant colonel, was badly wounded in World 
War II. and upon his separation from the 
Army the Schwarzes made Independence, 
Mo., their home, Mrs. Schwarz had an- 
swered the call for more teachers by the time 
her son was in second grade. 

Although her training was for high-school- 
level teaching, Mary Field found she liked 
elementary-school children so much that she 
began attending Saturday and evening 
classes at the University of Kansas City to 
qualify for an elementary-school teaching 
certificate. Four summers in addition were 
spent at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, for a master’s degree in 
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elementary education. Her widowed mother. 
retired from teaching, served as housek 
for her daughter's son and husband back in 


Missouri. 


Mr. Schwarz is fully aware that his wife 
will never give up studying and taking sel- 
improvement courses. In addition to Amer 
ican history, government, physical education. 
German, water-coloring, public-speaking, in- 
terior decoration and French—all pursued bY 
Mrs. Schwarz as a housewife—she studies 
voice and has sung with the chorus of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. Her 
husband and son frequently sit together in 
church while Mrs. Schwarz renders an alto 
solo from their church choir. z 

Guy Bizzell deliberately chose speech, its 
teaching and its practice, because he alway® 
considered himself to be shy and inarticulate. 
As a teacher of elocution and high-sch 
English and as coach of the debating 
at A. N. McCallum High School, Austin, Tex. 
this earlier assessment of himself perhaps 
explains the care and interest he invests in 
his students today. 

Students have oaly high praise for Mr. 
Bizzel, looking upon him as both instruct 
and friend. “I have never experienced 
feeling of not wanting to go to Mr. Bizzell 
class," said one student, “I know from Hi 
first minute to the last he will have some" 
thing worthwhile planned for us to do. 
never have to do anything without his 
explaining why we need to study it, so we 
it in a sense of cooperation and often with 
zeal.” 

“It was in English literature class,” a senior 
student adds, “that 1 first learned of N 
Bizzell's devotion to the speaking, under 
standing, and teaching of poetry and liteT® 
ture. It was a joy to be in his class. ere 
were many morning when I wished the class 
would last 2 hours.” x 

An admiring Bizzell colleague said 5 
cently: “When you get high-school pupils 5 
hurry to a class in Shakespeare so they ans 
miss a thing, as Bizzell can do, you ha 
achieved the pinnacle.” 1 

A fundamentally shy person, as Mr. pe 
believes himself to be, is often able n of 
other teachers are not to exert the hum tf 
sympathy and the respect for personaliti 
that builds the stature of a teacher in th 
watchful eyes of his students. 1 

A family man, father of two children. 
and 8, Bizzell lives in a small suburban h 
a mile from the high schol. Because of on 
repair and enlargement now necessary 25. 
their nome and his modest salary of 65,148. 
the Bizzells do not own an automobile; a 
rell walks the mile to and from school es 
day. In fact, he frequently makes aot 
round trips a day when debate practices 
other evening meetings are scheduled. a 

Guy Bizzell is a native Texan, His tatis 
was a farmer and cotton-gin worker, 1 
mother a teacher before her marriage. a 
er education during the depression of 
1930's was a particularly dimeult and cor 
proposition, and Guy's first year was 5] pis 
commuting a considerable distance from * 
home to Lon Morris Junior College; his u 
ily could not afford his support at any gis 
where he could not be a day student. d 
next 3 years were spent at the Universit 4, 
Texas; the financial benefit for State ple. 
dents again made the choice ed 
After 4 years in the Army, Bizzell en 
Northwestern Universitys’ School of speech 
for the summer and returned to the bigg 
school teaching job in Austin, Tex., ¥>! 
he had given up for the service. 

The swelling population of children i Ping 
wartime marriages soon necessitated di D 
the Austin High School into three DSi 
schools, and Bizzell was a voluntary transi, 
to the new A. N. McCallum High Sch 
which recently has been d ted. “on 
zell has a New student in two of his spee* 
classes.) 
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Bizzell has taught his pupils the tech- 
nique of “choral speaking”—several persons 
Who poetry or prose in unison. Parents 

aften make up the audiences of these 

Au mances “don't see how he does it.“ 
8roups have appeared on radio and tele- 

n as well as before teachers’ associations 

And reading conferences at the University of 
oes. Guy Bizzell himself writes much of 

© material for these programs. 

st extracurricular attitude toward his 
hadents constantly amazes them. I surely 
9 you are feeling better today," he will say 
bog ā smile as he signs an absence slip. Each 
of Sent feels he is an individual in the eyes 

Mr. Bizzell. Nor does Bizzell tolerate un- 
— on the part ot one student toward 
— His classroom manner is infor- 
hk . but controlled. He has been 

forego his lunch hour to give extra 

— to a student. “You never fall to 

tre some kind of greeting from Mr. Biz- 

of When you pass him in the halls,” one 

m fs “He is never too busy to 
1 ou.“ 

° Guy Bizzell the benefits flow in the 
it kee te direction, “I like teaching because 
Dle Ps me in close contact with young peo- 

and with ideas,” he explains. “I only 
tro that my students learn half as much 

m me as I learn from the experience of 


teaching them.” 


The Natural Gas Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


Iy OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


— MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
have €nt, I ask unanimous consent to 
Ry Printed in the Appendix of the 
Ete o, an editorial entitled “Cause and 
Wat.” which was published in the 
1057 ington (Pa.) Reporter of May 25, 
dy The editorial refers to comments 
Arne distinguished newspaperman, 
on the Krock, of the New York Times, 
tion, Subject of the natural-gas situa- 
torete being no objection, the edi- 
Reco Was ordered to be printed in the 
RD, as follows: 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 
— Krock of the New York Times is, 
authadegarded as one of this country's most 
fomet tative writers on national affairs. So 
Tal-pas S he said recently about the natu- 
The Situation is of unusual importance. 
Price of natural gas which ultimately 
erally p interstate commerce, is now fed- 
k egulated at the wellhead—right where 
tame r Sut of the ground. This regulation 
decision t as a result of a Supreme Court 
a bill un & subsequent Presidential veto 
a which would have freed the pro- 
dentan, these controls. The veto, inci- 
itieg me Was used because of lobbying activ- 
dates sued by a few of the bill's advo- 
President’ even in his veto message, the 
“es, t strongly endorsed the bill's objec- 
0 
ae: Krock writes: “Fifty percent of 
Consum, al gas that is marketed in Texas is 
Percent d inside the State. The other 50 
and ing oides heat and power for private 
But a consumption in other States. 
ataa = Ade de disposition among 
2 quit searching for gas 
develop, Vat they have found until 1 of 
PMents occurs. The first is the ar- 
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rival of a State market for as much gas as 
Texas can yield. The second is the abolition 
of Federal control of prices for gas sold at 
the wellhead to the companies which put it 
into interstate commerce.” If this trend 
continues, Mr. Krock adds. it is en- 
tirely possible that within a few years— 
maybe 10—the outside communities that are 
dependent for heat and power on natural gas 
will become hardship cases.“ 

The proponents of regulation claim it is in 
the interest of gas consumers all over the 
country. Actually, it threatens to deprive 
those consumers of being able to get any gas 
at all. Here is an example of cause and effect 
with a vengeance, 


Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr=President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Interest Rates,” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
May 23. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTEREST RATES 

High interest rates on the public debt— 
now costing in excess of $7 billion a year— 
are chickens come home to roost. 

Congress is about to question the 
on these increased rates which obviously 
swell the income of the bondholders. 

But even at the high rates, the Treasury is 

having trouble selling bonds to provide 
money to redeem older bonds now falling 
due. 
It is probable the Treasury will have to 
raise rates still further. It will have to pay 
the going price in competition with others 
who. want to borrow money. 

There is, of course, an alternative under 
which interest rates on the public debt can 
be cut to 2 percent, or 1 percent, or nothing. 

Under this familiar method the Treasury 
simply sells bonds to the Federal Reserve 
which prints the money tō pay for them. 
The Treasury might as well run its own 
printing presses. The process isn't quite 
that simple but that is, in effect, what the 
Federal Reserve did until it quit supporting 
the Federal bond market late in the Truman 
Administration. 

But printing-press money, by whatever 
name, still is printing-press money. Print 
enough of it and you've got marks, or francs 
or lira or cigarette coupons. The effect of 
the printing press is inevitably inflationary. 
It was this system, used extensively during 
the New Deal, which watered down the dollar 
and ran up the grocery bill. 

The inflation thus deliberately created 18 
an important reason for our vast Federal 
budget including service of the debt, which 
is money spent on the easy-payment plan. 
Like all such expenditures it has to be paid 
back the hard way. 

A good way to push the budget past the 
$100 billion mark would be to start the 
presses again. There would be an immedi- 
ate saving in interest charges. But inflation 
in the cost of the things the Government 
buys could cost billions more than the sav- 
ings. 

ee matter of intimate concern to 
everyone—the grocery bill and all other 
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family expenses would go right on up with 
Government costs. 

There’s one sound way to reduce the cost 
of serving the debt. That is to reduce the 
debt itself. 


Representative Fogarty and the 
President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial from the Provi- 
dence Journal of April 9 entitled Mr. 
Fogarty Confounded the Republican 
Economizers.” 

After reading President Eisenhower's 
television address regarding his budget, 
I could not help but recall that his source 
of aid in saving one of the most impor- 
tant phases of his own budget in the 
House of Representatives came from a 
Rhode Island Representative, Hon. JOHN 
E. FOGARTY. 

With this editorial I desire to have in- 
serted in the Rrecorp a letter which was 
published in the Providence Journal of 
April 14, from Francis X. Kennedy of 
West Warwick, R. I. This letter, I know, 
will also be of interest to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
April 9, 1957] 


Mn. FOGARTY CoONFOUNDED THE REPUBLICAN 
EcONOMIZERS 


When Mr. Eisenhower last fall was plead- 
ing for the election of a Republican Congress, 
he evidently did not realize how greatly he 
would need a Democrat like Representative 
JOHN E. Focarty. The President is indebted 
to him for successfully piloting the adminis- 
tration's annual appropriation bill for the 
Departments of Labor and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare through the House in a 
manner which retained about 96 percent of 
the funds requested by Mr. Eisenhower. 

No President could ask for better legisla- 
tive performance in behalf of administration 
policy, The fact, moreover, that only this 
small margin separates what the President 
requested from what the House granted sug- 
gests that the 4-cents-on-the-dollar gap will 
eventually be closed either by the Democratic 
Senate when it acts on the bill, or by sup- 
plementary appropriations during the new 
fiscal year, 

Mr. Focarry demonstrated his political 
astuteness when he compelled House Repub- 
licans to show whether they were for or 
against their President in these particular 
matters. Earlier, many of them had estab- 
lished themselves as real budget trimmers 
when, by voice vote, they could slash Mr. 
Eisenhower's figures without being perma- 
nently identified. 

But when the time arrived for either 
affirming or reversing by a rollcall vote the 
tentative cuts made, a lot of the Republicans 
shed their economy mindedness as the pro- 
verbial duck sheds water. And in the process, 
they gave Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Focarry, and 
the majority of Democratic Members just 
about what the President, the Rhode 
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Islander, and his party colleagues wanted in 
respect to labor and welfare funds. 

At the end of the performance, Mr. FOGARTY 
must be credited with practically a perfect 
score for legislative finesse in handling a 
major appropriation measure. The net result 
was to give the Republican President most 
of the money he wanted and the Democratic 
Congress most of the credit for the accom- 
plishment. And it left a lot of professing 
Republican economizers rather groggy. 
[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 

April 14, 1957] 


PRAISE von Ma. FOGARTY 


I read with interest your editorial of April 
9, entitled Mr. Focarry Confounded the 
Republican Economizers.” The recent per- 
formance of JoHN Focarty in Congress is not 
new. It is just another chapter to be added 
to the brilliant record of achievement that 
he has established as an outstanding legis- 
lator in our Nation's Capital. I have watched 
and read with admiration of the activities 
and devotion to duty JonN Focanrx has dis- 
Played over the years and utterly fail to 
understand how you can square your praise 
of Mr. Focarty now with the editorial pub- 
lished last fall urging his defeat at the hands 
of an unknown and untried person. 

Francis X. KENNEDY. 

WEST WARWICK, 


Camouſlaged Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of thè Recor» an edito- 
rial entitled “Camoufiaged Foreign Aid,” 
from the May 11, 1957, issue of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 

There being no ọbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMOUFLAGED FOREIGN Am 


Unfortunately, insofar as the capacity of 
the average citizen or even the average con- 
gressman to pass judgment is concerned, this 
question of foreign aid is a baffling one. 
The term itself is so all-inclusive as to be 
all but meaningless. Consequently, those 
economists and others who devote most of 
their time to study of the ramifications 
rampant under the broad and fuzzy general 
title can quite easily devise schemes to 
camouflage the ways and means by which 
our taxpayers’ dollars are being channeled 
abroad. What appears to be just such a dis- 
guised plan has been evolved by the Federal 
administration. 

According to advices from Washington via 
the Southern States Industrial Council, this 
scheme is briefly as follows: 

1. More loans and fewer grants, However, 
the term loan is misleading. For while the 
advances would be in ths form of loans, re- 
payment would not be in dollars but in the 
currency of the borrowing country. 

2. The establishment of a self-perpetuat- 
ing economic development fund with suf- 
ficient capital to take care of economic aid 
for a number of years. 

3. Transfer to the domestic defense 
budget of all military aid. 

By this juggling of the budget and book- 
keeping figures, it is hoped to accomplish 
three things: 
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1. Place economic aid on a permanent 
Congress has hitherto re- 
Tused to do. 

2. Imbed foreign military aid in the de- 
tense budget which, in the past, has been 
largely sacrosanct. 

3. Reduce the amount of future requests 
for foreign economic aid. 

But, disguised or not, the general picture 
remains the same. The administration is 
still proposing to send billions abroad with- 
out the least certainty or assurance that we 
won't continue as we have in the past to 
make an Uncle Sap out of Uncle Sam. 


The Foreign Aid Issue: “How” as Well 
as “How Much” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Foreign Aid Issue Is ‘How’ 
as Well as ‘How Much’” published in 
the Tucson Daily Citizen of May 23, 1957, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 


Forricn Am Issue Is How“ 
“How Mucan" 


In his latest pleas in behalf of his foreign 
aid budget, President Eisenhower has re- 
duced the amount of his original estimate by 
$535 million. This is encouraging to the 
economy minded. He also said at the same 
time that $500 million in foreign aid spend- 
ing originally anticipated for this fiscal year 
would have to be carried over to the fiscal 
year starting July 1. 2 

If this apparent contradiction can be inter- 
preted simply, it seems the real problem with 
the foreign aid program is “how” it shall be 
carried out, even more than “how much“ 
shall be spent. 

Presumably a half-billion dollars author- 
ized during last year’s congressional debate 
on the recurring issue isn't even being spent; 
it will be spent next year, That would indi- 
cate that a half-billion could have been 
trimmed from the foreign aid budget last 
year. 

After 9 years of foreign aid as a corner- 
stone of America’s international diplomacy— 
beginning with the substantial Marshall 
plan—the American people are pretty much 
accustomed to it as a fact. Specialists are 
arguing, however, that the importance of 
establishing it on a long-term basis has not 
yet been recognized and implemented. 

If a family tried to handle its budget the 
way our foreign-aid spending is handled, it 
would be in a constant financial mess. For 
example, how could husband and wife decide 
to purchase a new car on 24-month payments 
if the budget allocation were subject to re- 
view at the end of 1 year? 

By the same token, the Government finds 
itself unable with certainty to project any 
foreign-aid commitment beyond 1 year— 
Congress might have a change of heart a 
year later. 

In 1956, when almost a third of Congress 
voted against foreign-aid funds, the Presi- 
dent and congressional leaders alike agreed 
it was time to take a hard look at the whole 
program in long-range perspective. Distin- 
guished private citizens, academic and busi- 
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ness research teams were called in to study 
and advise. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology ex- 
perts put the minimum term at 5 or 10 
years and said that “if we are not pre 
to make this kind of long-term commitment 
we should probably not support development 
assistance programs at all.” 

Citizen advisory groups headed by suc 
prominent individuals as industrialist Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless and Eric Johnston have 
recommended either 2- or 3-year programs 
and appropriations as the barest practical 
minimum. 

This year’s forelgn-aid debate is afrording 
too much of a political football, with to 
little conscientious consideration of the pur- 
poses and practical approach. From 
public’s viewpoint, it would be as easy t0 

long-term foreign-aid objective? 
and policies as it was to recognize the pur- 
pose and benefits of the 10-year multi-b!!- 
non- dollar Federal highway program. 


National Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of oe 
great organizations of this land withou 
which America would not be what ! 
truly is—a government of, by, and for 
the people, a society run by the avers 5 
man himself—is the parent-teache 
association, 8 

In every community in our land th 
PTA is the indispensable link between 
home and school in serving the interest® 
of the 36 million youngsters in 5 
Nation's educational institutions—the 
youngsters who are truly America 
brighter tomorrow. e 

Recently there met in Cincinnati 75 
61st annual convention of the Nation 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 6 
organization has a membership of 1% 
million in 42,000 local units. h 

I send to the desk two articles whic? 
describe various features of the conver’ 
tion. One is from the May 21 issué m 
the New York Times. The other is fro 8. 
the preceding day’s issue of the Milw® nt 
kee Journal. I ask unanimous cons he 
that these two articles be printed in 
Appendix of the RECORD. cles 
- There being no objection, the arti 3 
were ordered to be printed in the RECOR™ 
as follows: 11 
[From the New York Times of May 21. 1087 
Wie Rote Uncen von PTA Group—NaTiox®® 

Concress Is TOLD Ir SHOULD BECOME 

SURE UNIT FOR WELFARE PLANS 


(By Damon Stetson) f 
CINCINNATI, May 20.— The National yew 
gress of Parents and Teachers was Urged fr 
day to become an active pressure group 
child and family welfare. tard 
Dr. Arthur F. Corey, executive secr? 25. 
of the California Teachers Association. ure 
serted that organized power and rast 
were necessary in today's modern ind 
economy to maintain the vigor and inteßs - 
of the family. The Parent-Teacher eee 
tion, he declared, should face up to the 
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ned {8 now time for us to stop being satis- 
— with being an influential group,” he 
fur “and determine to become a power- 
one.” 
To Corey spoke here before 800 delegates 
Na ding the sist annual convention of the 
Th nal Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
106 Organization claims a membership of 
. 47 in 42,000 local units throughout 
© United States. 
Among objectives for which Dr. Corey pro- 
posed that the parent-teacher group exert 
sure were: Federal ald for education; im- 
ter ed health programs in the schools; bet- 
fee health service; more recreational 
of ties, and assistance for children robbed 
dea, ir normal family environment through 
Ye or divorce. 
Wach lar plea for firm action by parent- 
Ber groups was sounded later today by 
Dennis O Harrow, executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
described the parent-teacher movement 


ton “strongest civie movement in the Na- 
tt and suggested that local groups confine 


education system but also to seeking 
After tty community as well. 
Brown Dr. Corey's. address, Mrs. Rollin 
Men tes President of the PTA congress, com- 
— that what he said would “echo and 
we he because he said so succinctly what 
Mote 3 trying to do and should do 


activity 
Quali not simply to seeking a top- 


J Two other top officers of the congress, 

— Snowden, treasurer, and Dr. Ken- 

Also gy: Oberholtzer, second vice president, 
Poke favorably of his proposal. 

Rarenight Basil O'Connor, president of the 
nal Poundation for Infantile Paralysis, 

lor 3 3 eee to the congress 

elping achie 
thes hie 5 ping ve acceptance of 


1 — — 
From the Milwaukee Journal of May 20, 

Pra 1957 
P Hran Discusses RELIGION, VANDALISM — 
Png RESPONSIBLE FOR TEACHING FAITH, 

OLS POR MORALS, SHE ASSERTS 
(By Louise Cattoi) 
Tor CINNATI, On10.—Parental responsibilit 

Teligious education, Federal aid for hodi 
ia paon and the fallacy of assessing 
4 Or children's vandalism were among 
iscussed here Sunday by Mrs, Rollin 
9 Angeles, Calif., president of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Was interviewed on the eve of the 
convention, which will continue 
Wednesday night. Delegates from 
» Alaska, Hawaii, and Japan are 


7 


Hi 


S 


-FERE 
‘fell 


& the Wisconsin delegation is Mrs. 
te umpert, Madison, State president, 
48 expires June 1. Mrs, Wiiliam 
iy Madison, a past national congress 
Presia, here in two capacities—as official 
endon o al guest and as chairman of 

Owment fund trustees. Mrs. Woods 


ATL 


» $621 North 39th Street, Milwaukee, 


1 


Presiden o5 elected president of the State 
Sara nts’ club of the national congress, a 
te 


P made up of 
dents.) p past. and present 


INTERESTED IN ‘RELIGION 


2 Brown was in Japan last fall 
t the Pr units there, the question of 
cation In congress here did about moral 

came up constantly, Mrs, Brown 


"When 
We say that the PTA con 

gress is a 

are not ganization, that does not mean we 
We believe in religious life,” she said. 
me oe Graf that parents have great’ 
as their es 3 religious education 
the S) elp the children iden- 
Pleg in Mselves with a set of religious princi- 

an We aioe b Particular faiths. 

bü lieve that teachers have a re- 
to develop a respect for the 
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moral and ethical principles of the great 
religions, without getting into the fleld of 
sectarianism. 


“I believe the schools will have to accept 
some responsibility because of the homes— 
not the majority—in which there is no ethi- 
cal and moral training.” 

URGES FEDERAL AID 


On the question of Federal aid in the 
butiding programs of the schools, Mrs. Brown 
wondered “how long members of both par- 
ties, in view of bipartisan stands, could 
‘continue to look their constituents in the 
eye’ and not come through with action.” It 
isn't just a question of catching up with en- 
rollments, she said, but meeting the com- 
bined problems of obsolescence and overflow. 

On vandalism, she questioned the value 
of holding parents responsible. 

“Will that help make the parents more 
understanding of the child?” she asked. 
“Will it help in making the child better 
basically? There may be any number of rea- 
sons why the child indulges in vandalism. 
Perhaps his is a home of overstrict parents, 
and the child bolls over into such acts. 

“What is needed, it seems, is developing 
a better understanding on the part of the 
parents, and to help them follow the child 
through in all his needs.” 


PRESSURE IS ADVOCATED 


Parent-teacher associations should stop 
being merely “influential groups” and be- 
come “pressure groups,” Arthur Corey of San 
Francisco, executive secretary of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ association, said at Monday 
morning's session of the convention. 

“The play of group against group is the 
process of modern democracy,” he said. 
“There is little use of decrying this condi- 
tion. We must be interested in making it 
more effective for the common good. The 
only possible cure for the evils of organized 
pressure is more ad better organization 
among honest and intelligent men and wo- 
men of good will.” 

He mentioned the area of adequate edu- 
cation for all children as one in which the 
PTA could well exert “pressure power.” 

*He also mentioned Federal control of edu- 
cation, “which is not only not dangerous, 
but some of it eminently desirable.” 

There is nothing inherently dangerous 
about Federal subsidies, he said. 


Utility Brainwashers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Denver Post condemning the 
unfair practice of permitting private 
power utilities to deduct the cost of 
propdganda advertising from their tax 
returns, and thereby require the tax- 
payers to pay for their own brainwash- 
ing. This editorial deserves the careful 
attention of Senators and I hope it will 
receive wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Denver Post of April 18, 1957] 

Our MISCHIEVOUS BRAINWASHEZS 

Senator Keravven, Democrat, of Tennessee, 

has taken hold of a livewire issue. We hope 
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he hangs on until the country is shocked by 
the efforts of utility companies to pass on to 
taxpayers a large part of the cost incurred 
by the companies in lobbying for legislation 
which would enrich them at the expense of 
consumers. ` 

An outfit known as the National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies for several years 
has been running advertisements in slick- 
paper magazines based on the theme that 
public-power projects are socialistic and 
should be legislated out of existence. 

“Much of this advertising,” Senator KE- 
FAUVER says, “is false and misleading.” The 
advertisements we have seen bear out the 
Senator's appraisal. 

However, Senator Kerauver's main point 
is not the counterfeit nature of the adver- 
tising but the impropriety of permitting the 
electric companies to charge off the cost of 
this advertising for income-tax purposes as 
a business éxpence. 

If electric companies want to try to per- 
suade the American public to stop Govern- 
ment-bullt power systems, the companies at 
least should be required to pay the cost of 
that kind of propaganda out of their own 
profits. 

When these costs are charged as business 
expense, the effect is to put approximately 
half the cost of the utilities’ brainwashing 
campaign on the United States Treasury— 
which means to the general taxpayers. 

In other words, John Q. Public pays for 
lobbying which, if successful, would have the 
effect of raising John’s monthly electric bill. 
This is like requiring a boy to go out and cut 
a stick so you can beat him with it. 

The Internal Revenue Service is looking 
into Senator Kerauver's complaint and has 
assured him it is the general practice of the 
Service to disallow as business expense the 
costs of promoting political objectives or 
propaganda. 

The electric company case has an exact 
parallel in the $2 million propaganda cam- 
paign carried on by oll companies in an effort 
to put the Harris-Pulbright natural-gas bill 
through Congress. The purpose of the bill 
was to raise gas prices to consumers, 

According to Congressional Quarterly news 
service, internal-revenue officials have been 
prepared for some time to rule that the 82 
million spent to promote the gas bill could 
not be charged as business expense. How- 
ever, for some reason, no formal ruling has 
been made as yet, 

We hope Senator Kerauver keeps this is- 
sue before the Senate and the public until 
it becomes established practice to require 
utilities to pay out of their own pockets for 
their own self-interest lobbying efforts. 

The Rocky Mountain region is one of many 
in this country which have the right to be 
particularly incensed at efforts to hang the 
tag of “socialism” on public-power projects. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson is a typical 
project. It provides water for 300,000 pri- 
yately-owned acres of farmland, thereby 
guaranteeing the private owners against 
drought calamities. Is it socialism to pro- 
mote private farm enterprise? 

The Colorado-Big Thompson provides 
water for private industry in Boulder and 
other communities. Is that socialism? It 
has added to the electric power supply for 
farms and industry in a large section of the 
State and has thereby stimulated free en- 
terprise. There isn't a retailer of electric ap- 
pliances or a grocer or a drugstore owner in 
northeastern Colorado who hasn't benefited 
from the new business created by the water 
and electricity from Colorado-Big Thompson. 

The project could not have been built if 
it had not provided electricity to help pay 
for the cost of water. It would not have 
been built in 100 years if we had waited for 
private enterprise to do the job. 

If we listened to the private utility firms 
which stand around shouting “socialism,” 
our farms and towns would languish for want 
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of water, industrial growth would be ham- 
pered by lack of power and our whole econ- 
omy would suffer. 

That's why this “socialism” propaganda 
doesn't make any sense to us or to the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Northwest, the people of the 
Tennessee Valley and the people in other 
public-power areas. 

If it is “socialism” to build with public 
money the projects which are necessary to 
our economic destiny but which private in- 
dustry cannot build, then what the utility 
companies call “socialism” is indispensable 
to national development and the utilities 
themselves should wake up and realize it 
instead of playing the part of mischief mak- 
ers. 


President Eisenhower and the Budget 
Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanmous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Crapehangers Are 
Premature,” written by Gould Lincoln, 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of May 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRAPEHANGERS ARE PREMATURE 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

The crapehangers, it now appears, have 
been a bit premature. They have predicted 
drastic defeat for President Eisenhower in 
the budget fight. They have again and again 
shed crocodile tears over his so-called dimin- 
ishing leadership and probable defeat of his 
legislative program. 

The President, however, is now reassert- 
ing a leadership he never relinquished. The 
Republicans and the Democrats in Congress 
who oppose him are beginning to realize 
that he remains the strongest figure in the 
United States today. 

Another rather widespread effort to dis- 
credit the Eisenhower administration has 
been an attempt to show the Vice President, 
RicHarp M. Nixon, as a dodger seeking to 
eliminate himself as far as possible from the 
contest, presumably to curry favor with both 
sides. Nothing could be further from the 
fact. The Vice President has spoken out 
unequivocally in support of the President's 
budget—particularly in support of the na- 
tional defense and foreign aid items. Four 
times has he gone to the front in this fight in 
the last 3 or 4 weeks, first when he addressed 
the United States Chamber of Commerce; 


second, when he delivered an address in Chi- 


cago April 30; third, in an address in Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 14; and finally, Thursday 
night in New York, where he spoke to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. He was 
particularly strong in his New York speech 
in support of the national defense and for- 
eign aid programs. 
RIGHT IN STATEMENTS 

He could not have been more correct when 
he told his listeners this is no time to reduce 
our national defense effort when we are seek- 
ing some arrangement with Soviet Russia 
for arms limitation. He was correct, too, 
when he pointed out that the foreign aid 
program is saying this country billions of 
dollars which it would otherwise have to 
expend to increase our own military forces 
and equipment. 
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Obviously he was right, too, when he 
pointed out that the Advisory Council of the 
Democratic Party is charging that the Eisen- 
hower administration is probusiness, and on 
the other hand certain business groups have 
charged that this is a New Deal administra- 
tion bent on spending the Nation into bank- 
ruptcy, and he said that obviously both these 
charges cannot be true. Indeed Nixon cor- 
rectly declared, neither is true. 

Much has been said about “modern repub- 
licanism,"" and what it may mean. There is 
just one yardstick—President Eisenhower's 
program and the Republican Party's 1956 
platform on which that program is based. 
Those Republicans in Congress who are op- 
posing the President—and unfortunately 
there are too many of them—accepted his 
renomination with gratitude last year. Some 
of them rode to victory because he headed 
the GOP ticket. They also accepted the 
Republican platform without choking in the 
slightest, but some of them object to being 
modern Republicans. They insist they want 
to be “just Republicans.” For 20 years the 
Republicans struggled against “modernizing” 
their party, and where did it get them? And 
where will it 4 — them U they take part in 
ditching Eisenhower's program? 

THIRD TERM BAN PLEASES SOME 


As for the Democrats, their greatest cause 
for joy is that Eisenhower cannot run for 
another term. Unlike the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the President faces a 
constitutional provision limiting him to two 
terms in the White House. Some of the 
Democrats did not wish to be Roosevelt New 
Dealers, any more than some Republicans 
wish to be Eisenhower modern Republicans. 
They did not neglect, however, to ride to vie- 
tory on F. D. R.'s coattails—not once, but 
four times. : 

Up to the present, the Eisenhower program 
has made siow progress in Congress: In- 
deed, the predictions have been that little 
will be accomplished at this session of Con- 
gress; that school aid legislation, civil rights 
legislation, labor legisation and other im- 
portant parts of the program will fail of 
action. Whatever happens during the pres- 
ent session, which is expected to close in 
July or early August, it seems incredible that 
most of the President's program will fail to 
be enacted before the congressional election 
of 1958. The Democrats, in control of both 
Senate and House, can scarcely afford to go 
to the country as a do-nothing Congress. 
Nor can they afford to enter the campaign as 
opponents of the liberal and much-needed 
measures which have been declared essential 
for the welfare of Americans by President 
Eisenhower. 

A favorite pastime of the Democrats in 
recent days has been to deride the Republi- 
can Party because of the split in the GOP, 
and the Republican critics of Eisenhower. It 
remained for Senator WAYNE MORSE, of Ore- 
gon, to drive the Republicans together in 
support of the President when he compared 
Eisenhower to Dave Beck—the man who in- 
voked the fifth amendment to avoid testi- 
mony before a Senate committee. Monsz's 
statement hurt only one person—himself. 


What Civil Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “What Civil Rights?” from the 


May 28 


May 11, 1957, issue of the Albany (Ga.) 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Ctyn. Ricuts? 


The clvil-rights activity in Congress 
which would attempt to legislate obliquely 
on racial problems, falls into the same pet 
tern of the Supreme Court’s an 
decision of May 1954. There is involved 11 
both instances evasion as well as coercion 
and if anything is clear about the complex 
racial issue, it is that it will not yield an! 
satisfactory solution to such devious meant. 
What is certain is that as long as comp £ 
is the rule of action in the matter of set 
tling racial problems, tempers are going x 
boil over, politics will influence unduly 5U8 
gested practices and demagogues, both 
and con, will dominate the situation. of 

All this goes beyond the one problem 
racial strife. It raises the question whether 
in general it is politically or morally 
able to use a congressional majority to push 
through legislation which is strongly re“ 
sented by large minorities of the it 
There is too much easy assumption that 
there is some evil the way to cure it is © 
pass a new Federal law. Our national €% 
perience with prohibition is a good proof 
that this assumption is often unsound. Ex 
cessive use of alcohol is often a persons 
tragedy. But the remedy does not lie 2 
trying to forbid all use of alcohol. 8 
bition not only failed to prohibit; it stimt 
lated widespread disrespect for law 3 
opened up a field for the operation of eee 
inal gangs whose feuds swelled the homicid 
Statistics, 1 

A major fact is that there are practic# 
limits to the power of legislative majorities: 
Laws that conflict with the habits and sen 
timents of large numbers of normally law 
abiding citizens are almost certain to end in 
failure, so far. as effective enforcement 1 
concerned. There are special historical 4 
emotional reasons why the South 
against the imposition of legislation which 
would force sudden and drastic changes 1” 
the established southern social pattern, 
And these reasons can never be vy 
legal compulsion. Force will only lead 100 
deceits and subverstons which, in the 
run, will remove all tolerance and 
from the situation. And, in the long su» 
too, those colored people will be hurt tn 
most who need the most help. 

What is involved here, too, is an exe” 
sive concentration of power in Washington 
which today represents a grave danger to 1 
Federal form of Government established 
our Constitutiton. There is no danger nor- 
that a State would assert the right to nullify 
a Federal law or to.secede from the Union 
protest of Federal law. But there is a danger 
that functions Which properly belong to 
separate States will pass into the hands 
a centralizing bureaucracy at Washingt”: 
If prejudice and discrimination are the gous 
of the Federal Government in power in w 
attempt to deal with the complex racial 
sue, there can be no quarrel with the goss 
set, for both these points are foreign ng 
the American belief that every human be 38 
should go just as far in this coun 
his character and ability may carry 
But these questions are pertinent, too. 
meeting the immediate problem: 
eliminate prejudice with other f 
prejudice? Do we get to the heart of pa 
racial problem by dealing with it on 2 
tional basis in such a broad fashion as dif“ 
nore the specific problems and needs of help 
ferent areas? And, further, do we really ©" 
one minority by awakening the hostility 
another minority? 


What is happening as regards this tsa Sá 
t tior 


a 


Congress today is fair example of wha 
come about as a result of force legisla are 
Few men in Congress, outside the South, 
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— frankly on the matter. All of them 
de it lipservice for the political hay that 
the thus can reap, but privately they reject 
obia a Pulsion features in legislation that 
‘ously cannot be enforced. The results 
hot tempers and barren promises and a 
Wh g cynicism about the whole business. 
wors O gains in this situation? Only the 
wi t political elements in all sections who 
bod trade for votes at anybody and every- 
y's expense. 


Activities of the Small Business Adminis- 


tration in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


Tuesday, May 28,1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
animous consent to have printed in 
La PPendix of the Record an article 

nard Buzz Larson, of the Den- 


This is Administration in Colorado. 
by one of many fine articles written 
ties Larson in covering Federal ac- 
Re po in Colorado for the Denver Post. 
ints out that the Denver office of 
assistata a by Harold R. Smethills, has 
ted Colorado businessmen in se- 
a total of $2,500,000 in Govern- 
ditio Contracts since January 1. In ad- 
Small a the past 2% years through the 
Million usiness Administration nearly $7 
men 2 been loaned to small-business 
Utah, N the 4 State area of Colorado, 
outst ew Mexico, and Wyoming. This 
region ing record of service to the 
of the able business men is the result 
Har le and aggressive job being done 
him old Smethills and those assisting 
See e Denver office.’ 
Words 19 * had occasion to speak some 
Sme Praise of the initiative Mr. 
tion ar has shown in the administra- 
B the regional office of the Small 
Lam ha ration in Colorado. 
stateme Ppy and proud to add this 
W. he to the record of achievements 
as well e and his fine staff have made, 
tors in 1255 the record of regional direc- 
Business , administration of the Small 
There Administration in the West. 
vas orde ing no objection, the article 
as folded to be printed in the RECORD, 
Twe lows: : 


Unrry, * Five THovsanp DOLLARS IN 
Cororana ns TES CONTRACTS AWARDED TO 


ted totar ox Leonard Larsen) 
Sf $2,500,000 in Go 
ha A vernment con- 
Ruainess a een awarded Colorado small- 
mal Busia since January 1 through the 
Rarolg R. 3 Administration. ; 
ector fop tnc gtullla. four-State regional 
funf: “We're the ge in Denver, said Sat- 
hase y getting started on that 
Ths dur program.” s 


business © Of the § 

SBA in steering small- 
ashrooming, to Government contracts is 
for fUPPlying Smethills said. In addition 
mation n nnen men with in- 

Bhoy vernment contracts 
ny is ale 78 Nation, the agency under the 
bids p Set aside certain contracts 

y er concerns only. 
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In the last 214 years nearly $7 million 
has been loaned to small-business men and 
disaster-struck individuals in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and New Mexico through the 
regional SBA office. 

During the current Government fiscal year, 
Smethills said, loans will double any previous 
year of operations. 

Launched in 1953 as an aid for businesses 
employing less than 500 persons, the Small 
Business Administration is “getting up 
steam” in Colorado, the four-State region 
and the Nation, Smethills said. 

The regional officer—in on the initial 
planning of the agency—said top planners 
attempted to take the best features of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, weave 
them into the fabric of aid to small-busi- 
ness men and then set out with less people 
and less Government expense. 

What kind of success has this new Gov- 
ernment Agency met with? 

MUST HAVE KNOW-HOW 


“We know of no Congressman or Senator 
or businessman who is not happy with the 
program,“ Smethills said. 

Loans authorized by the SBA are limited 
by the law to $250,000. In the four-State 
region headquartered in Denver, individual 
loans have averaged $37,676 in the past 214 
years, Smethills said. 

The business loans phase of the agency 
was described by Smethills as a program of 
self-help—we're not trying to bail out any 
hopeless firms or create a false economy.” 

Under the law, a business loan applicant 
must demonstrate a business know-how, 
produce collateral and show an earning rec- 
ord “with the ability to repay,” Smethills 
explained. 

In addition, the business loan applicant 
must show that he has been turned down 
on a loan by conventional private lending 
agencies, 

Who, then, could qualify for a SBA busi- 
ness loan? Smethilis drew this illustration: 

A well-established businessman with 4 
long record of good credit and ability needed 
$200,000 to expand his warehouge facilities. 
His local banker turned down a request for 
an 8-year note. The bank, in this era of 
tight money, was locking for a quicker re- 
turn on its money. : 

But the SBA could advance the money 
on a 10-year agreement with every assurance 
that the proven businessman would repay 
the taxpayers’ money at 6 percent. 

Actually, Smethills said, banks ere invited 
to participate in loans approved by the 
agency. The four-State region he heads, 
with banks participating in 81 percent of 
loans, leads the Nation in this respect, 
Smethills said, * 

MORE LIBERAL 


Disaster loans to businessmen and home- 


owners of disaster-designated areas are even 


more liberal, Smethills said. The loans may 
be made on damaged residence property and 
businesses at 3 percent with up to 20 years 
to repay. 

It usually takes from a week to 10 days 
for field agents to gather information on 
disaster Ioan applications, Smethills said. 
After that a determination on the loan is 
made in from 48 hours to a week. 

Immediateley after designation of dis- 
asters—auch as floods which in the past 
weeks have hit residents northeast of Den- 
ver—fieldmen for the SBA move in to help 
survey damage and process loans. 

Smethilis, who took a part in the first 
planning for the agency, said he is proudest 
of the counseling role the agency assumes 
in alding not only individuals but entire 
communities, 

He illustrated: 

Two years ago the Air Force shut down 
their base at Deming, N. Mex. Many civilians 
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were out of work. With SBA aid, towns- 
people converted the air base buildings for 
manufacture of ammunition, secured a 
healthy Navy contract through the SBA and 
delivered on schedule. 

At Raton, N. Mex., coal mine shutdowns 
had idled many workers. A Chicago elec- 
tronics manufacturer was induced to move 
his whole plant to Raton with advantages 
to him and the community. 

At Alamosa, Colo., farmers were troubled 
with a potato surplus. A potato-flour manu- 
facturer was encouraged to move in and in- 
stall a plant. 


The United States Information Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article entitled “The Economy Ax 
Threatens USIA,” written by David Law- 
rence, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of May 27, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Economy Ax THREATENS USIA—Sersacks 
IN COLD Wan ARE HELD LIKELY IF PROPOSED 
SLASHES ÅRE APPROVED 

(By David Lawrence) 

It is not too soon to appraise the place in 
history that the Democratie- controlled Con- 
gress of today may achieve if it pursues its 
present course. It could become known as 
the Congress of narrow vision, the Congress 
without a-heart and without a spirit—the 
Congress that strained at a gnat and 
swallowed a camel. - 

For the biggest concern of the world today 
is war. To prevent war the American people 
are willing to make money sacrifices now to 
avoid human sacrifices later on. The way to 
prevent war is to reach the hearts and minds 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain and to 
be prepared on the military side. Armament 
costs us around $40 billion a year and is 
necessary to deter impulsive action by dic- 
tators. Yet propaganda to influence and 
persuade the peoples in eastern Europe, Asia, 
and Africa to withhold from dictators the 
power to make war is relatively inexpensive. 

Soviet Russia today spends many billions 
a year on propaganda. America spends just 
a few millions, But the President's request 
for $144 million for the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, under proposals now pend- 
ing in Congress, may be cut down to $90 
million. The myopic reason given for this is 
that the latter sum is more than the average 
spent by USIA in the last few years. This 
is to say that the world has stood still, that 
the importance of reaching the hearts and 
minds of people behind the Iron Curtain 
and in the so-called uncommitted areas of 
the world can be averaged mathematically. 

Actually, the situation in the Middle East, 
for example, has grown more, instead of 
less, complicated. Today the Soviet Govern- 
ment influences, if it doesn’t completely 
control, the press and radio of Egypt and 
Syria. These trouble areas can increase in 
number overnight. The United States, by 
means of the Eisenhower doctrine, has built 
up its friendships and is making progress 
among some of the Arab States, but it costs 
money to carry on propaganda, 
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There are all sorts of self-appointed ex- 
perts in America who have called attention 
to some examples of waste and inefficiency 
in the USIA. Certainly the American Gov- 
ernment is a novice in the art of propa- 
ganda. Mistakes have been inevitable. But 
they are the price of experience in an un- 
familiar field. 

Judging by the statements made by the 
Democratic leaders in Congress, they have 
cut appropriations for USIA to some extent 
because of a fear that American news serv- 
ices might be deprived of opportunities to 
sell their wares abroad. This is understand- 
able materialism, but at the same time it is 
short-sighted Americanism. For Soviet Rus- 
sia doesn't permit the daily reports of the 
American news services to be printed behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Nor are there any radio broadcasting sta- 
tions inside the United States that can reach 
behind the Iron Curtain without effective 
relays abroad. It takes a special kind of 
equipment and transmitters, located in stra- 
tegic places around the world, to get the 
messages across to the peoples in vast areas 
of the globe where either the normal com- 
mercial channels are barred or media are 
unavailable through which to present news 
dispatches from outside the country. 

The Soviets are spending billions—for 
documentary films, for participation in ex- 
hibits and fairs everywhere, for cultural 
exchanges. They send their ballet and 
other artistic groups to neutral lands but, 
when America tries to counter this with our 
jazz orchestras—which have recently won 
wide acclaim, especially in certain parts of 
Europe and in north Africa and in southeast 
Asia—the critics in Congress ridicule it all 
as a boondoggle. Thereupon the Democrats 
cut the USIA's budget to pieces, with the 
ald of an equally narrow-visioned segment 
of the Republican Party. 

The speakers for the Democratic Party 
in the last campaign used to talk a lot about 
the need for challenging ideas abroad and 
kept hammering away at the mistakes of our 
foreign policy. But success cannot be 
achieved by the State Department through 
diplomacy alone if the ground is not culti- 
vated among peoples abroad by effective in- 
formation programs telling continually about 
America's disinterested purposes and her 
true concern for the freedom and independ- 
ence of all those peoples now enslaved. 

The United States Information Agency's 
budget should have been doubled instead of 
being cut by almost 40 percent. It is cer- 
tainly a reversal of the trend when from 
the so-called humanitarians, the forward- 
looking, the broad-visioned Democrats comes 
the sabotage which has all but wrecked 
America's effort to expand her information 
programs to reach the hearts and minds of 
people abroad. It is a crushing blow to 
the broad concept of psychological warfare 
60 necessary to prevent the warfare of death 
and destruction. It is a defeat for America 
in the cold war, inflicted not by Soviet Russia 
but by Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 


Labor’s Views on Right-To-Work Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include herewith 
an article by George Meany, president, 
AFL-CIO, outlining his views on right- 
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to-work laws. Mr. Meany has done an 
able job for his group, and I know of no 
one who is better qualified to speak for 
the workingman. 

The article follows: 


Lasor’s Vew 


(By George Meany, president, AFL-CIO) 

The so-called right-to-work laws are a 
patent fraud and deception upon the Amer- 
ican people. 

These laws do not guarantee any right 
to work to any citizen of our land. The only 
country which has a real right-to-work law 
is Soviet Russia. There it has become not 
so much a right to work as a compulsion to 
work, or slave labor. 

Actually, the true purpose and effect of 
the so-called right-to-work laws in this 
country are to prohibit employers and unions 
from entering into collective-bargaining con- 
tracts providing for union security. 

Thus, when stripped of their phony camou- 
flage, the right-to-work laws are exposed as 
compulsory non-union-shop laws. 

Even the Taft-Hartley Act, which is heav- 
ily weighted on the side of management, 
permits the union shop. But it also con- 
tains a trick provision which allows States 
to outlaw the union shop or other forms of 
union security. That's how the right-to- 
work laws had their genesis. 

In labor's opinion, the right-to-work 
laws, now in effect in 18 States, are eco- 
nomically unsound, undemocratic, and mor- 
ally reprehensible. Our opinion is shared 
by many businessmen, by leaders of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, and 
by most unprejudiced persons who know the 
score in labor-management relations. 

Union security is vital to good labor- 
management relations. It frees the union 
from fear of being undermined or destroyed 
by inimical employers and thus paves the 
way for broader labor-management cooper- 
ation, x 

The record shows that the fewest strikes 
take place in industries covered by union- 
shop. agreements, 

The argument is frequently made that 
the union shop denies the right to work to 
an individual who does not want to join 
the union. That is not true. Such indi- 
viduals have a perfect right to obtain work 
in plants not covered by union-shop agree- 
ments. 

If the majority of workers In a plant want 
the union shop and if the employer is will- 
ing to enter into such an agreement, cer- 
tainly the will of the majority should pre- 
vail, - 

How about the right of union members to 
refuse to work beside those who are per- 
fectly willing to accept benefits won by the 
union but refuse to participate in any way 
in the efforts of their fellow workers to se- 
cure such benefits? 

It certainly seems significant that the 
major sponsors of right-to-work legislation 
are the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Who ever elected them to defend the rights 
of workers? What is there in their record 
to indicate that they have any sincere con- 
cern for the welfare of working men and 
women? 

The trade union movement, on the other 
hand, is dedicated to upholding the interests 
of all workers—nonunion as well as union. 
All the legislation we have sponsored—and 
that business organizations have consistent- 
ly fought—such as workmen’s compensation, 
the minimum wage law and social security, 
have benefited all workers, nonunion as well 
as union. 

Tt is equally true that nonunion workers 
have benefited, to an appreciable extent, 
from higher wages and improved working 
conditions won by union members, 
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If right-to-work laws spread to other 
States, or a Federal right-to-work law 18 
adopted, the direct consequence will be im- 
pairment of the trade union movement's 
effectiveness in maintaining the high Ameri- 
can standard of living, with ultimate dam- 
age not only to all workers, but to the farm- 
ers and business as well. 


Murray Gives Key to Atom Survival 


®xXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks. I 
include an article in relation to Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray, of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, written bY 
Tom White, a member of the W. 
bureau of the New York Journal-Amer“ 
ican, and appearing in the New Vork 
Journal-American on Sunday, May 26, 
1957. * 

The article follows: 

Five-Pornt Procram ror Wonte's Goon: 
MURRAY Gives KEY ro ATOM SURVIVAL 


(By Tom White) 

WasHInGTON;—Atomic Energy Commis: 
sioner Thomas E. Murray today spelled aes 
the whys and wherefores of just what mus 
be done if the United States and the wor 
are to survive and prosper in the atomic 

In an exclusive interview with the H t 
Newspapers, Murray, whose reappointme? 
to the Commission is under consideration. 
first laid down five steps he feels must 
taken for the good of the world and then 
detailed his reasons for them. The ste 
are: 
1. A program of rational nuclear arma“ 
ment. 

2. An accelerated peacetime power pro- 


gram. of 

8. International order in the field 
atomic energy. 

4. Education of world leaders concerning 
military and peacetime nuclear energy. 

5. United States ratification of the treaty 
setting up the International Atomic En 
Agency. s 

In regard to the program of rational nu: 
clear armament, Murray said: 

“Unleasing the megatonnage that would 
inevitably be used in an all-out nuclear war 
would result in a catastrophe for the h 
race of unimaginable proportions, 

“Thus a military strategy which over!¥ 
relles on super H-bombs cannot be de- 
fended. However, we must maintain a stock 
pile of multimegaton bombs adequate to tbe 
requirements of deterrence-retaliation- 

“We must recognize that in the futur 
as in the past, wars may occur; but it w 
becoming obvious, that if the world is io 
survive, these wars must be kept limited 
means and scope. 

“Hence, in order to defend ourselves prop” 
erly against the threat of aggressive con 
munism, we must accelerate the product 
of small tactical nuclear weapons to 48 
these small, localized wars.” 


BALANCING TWO PROGRAMS 


On the subject of an accelerated peacetim- 
atomic power program, Muray has long oe 
tained, there is an inseparable relation erg! 
tween the military uses of nuclear en 


and its peaceful uses. He explained: 
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“What we accomplish in the fields of nu- 
Clear weapons and industrial nuclear power 
Jointly affects our basic purpose—the fur- 

ce of justice and peace. 
t we want to achieve is a balancing 
Sf the two programs in such a way that 
dach of them individually and together will 
this purpose. 

“This program will help create the eco- 
nomie conditions throughout the world 
Which are a necessary support of a just and 
Peaceful world order. Moreover, as the bene- 

ts of atomic power are more and more 

ly shared, we may hope that the world 
Will be penetrated by the conviction that 
Soa has given us the secret of atomic energy 

Or purposes of peace and human well-being, 
and not for war and destruction.” 

‘Urtray turned next to the need for inter- 
of onal order in the field of military uses 

Atomic energy. He declared: 

‘gq De nuclear menace today does not 
aueetiy derive from the nuclear weapons 
tio, ves. It derives from the interna- 
nal anarchy represented by the ungov- 
— armaments race, as this anarchy is 
precnimposed on other more basic anarchies 
€valling on the international scene. 
e effort has to be made to establish the 
ciple of international order in the de- 
are nt and use of atomic energy. There 
ot firm grounds for hope that the principle 
ato der, once established in the field of 
— for peace, will gradually make its way 
for nto the presently lawless field of atoms 
Or War,” 
HIS PET PROJECT 
1 0 to education of the world leaders, this 
™ of Murray’s pet projects. 
Law O years ago in a speech at Fordham 
of School he adyocated taking thousands 
the B® world’s leaders to Eniwetok to watch 
obs, detonation of an H-bomb. Among the 
and ers he wanted were people from Russia 
Red China. 
to ba an feels that atomic energy has got 
Partion ny understood by all peoples, and 
fan 1 ly their leaders, before the world 


denen recognize its dangers and its 


United * Murray strongly advocated the 
En States join the International Atomic 
Agents Agency because, as he sees it, the 
about represents the best hope of bringing 
essary the control of nuclear energy so nec- 
M to world peace. 
mien has been recognized as a man of 
So he is looking for a thriving world, 
ling from the increased standards of 
Tree f Provided by the peacetime atom and 
War, rom the horrors of an all-out nuclear 


Intemational Chamber of Commerce 
Meeting in Naples, Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


ly OF WISCONSIN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


duo Ur. Mr. President, I have 
Patches with deep interest the press dis- 
cently of the conference, which re- 
Part Of cluded in Naples, Italy, on the 
Commerce International Chamber of 


busom all over the world came 2,000 


by discuss ways and means 
Which private enterprise might meet 
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the problem of expanding world trade, 
investment, and prosperity. 

In all of the reports made in connec- 
tion with America’s Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, there has constantly been empha- 
sized the fact that it is free enterprise 
which must do the basic job of helping 
to uplift world living standards. The 
United States Government, as such, can 
not do it alone. It is the private busi- 
nessman's investing his risk capital, the 
private businessman's importing or ex- 
porting, that must provide the real key 
to tomorrow’s brighter economic future 
for mankind. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce faced many problems and chal- 
lenges. There are problems in connec- 
tion with the 6-country Common Mar- 
ket Treaty which must still, of course, 
be ratified by the respective parliaments. 

There are very difficult problems in 
connection with tariffs, import quotas, 
and other trade problems. There are 
problems in mobilizing financial re- 
sources for the peaceful harnessing of 
the atom. And many other problems 
could be spelled out. 

I congratulate the American delega- 
tion which contributed to this and to 
preceding such congresses, because I be- 
lieve that it is these American business- 
men who are in the forefront of the 
effort for free enterprise throughout the 
world. 

I send to the desk two articles written 
by Mr. Walter Lucas, special corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and published in the May 9 and 
May 14 issues of that distinguished 
newspaper. 7 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles, which frankly point out 
some of the problems encountered, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
9, 1957] 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CHARTS WEST'S PATH 
(By Walter Lucas) 

NarLes.—It would be difficult to name an- 
other international organization capable of 
mobilizing far from their home bases 2,000 
prominent businessmen from 52 countries, 
most of them economic leaders in their coun- 
tries; But the International Chamber of 
Commerce now meeting here has done it. 

Even the rain-drenched windy Naples of 
the congress“ opening day became im- 
pressed by the galaxy of delegates and pro- 
duced sunny weather for the next few days. 
No self-respecting chamber of commerce 
would permit such weather as on the open- 
ing day,” cracked an American delegate. 
Behind each ICC congress, stand 2 years of 
hard work by a legion of business experts, 
involved in meetings, discussions, drafting 
resolutions, etc. 

Few international chamber congresses 
Were centered on a more intense search for 
methods of cooperation between substantial 
portions of business communities of practi- 
cally every nation of the non-Communist 
world. The complicated international situ-_ 
ation and the growing need of cooperation 
between American business with the rest of 
the free world became the theme of the 
congress, sloganed as “New Factors in Eco- 
nomic Progress.“ 
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PLANS SEEN VITAL 


Much of the strength and the future suc- 
cess of the free world and western civili- 
zation depend on the success and wisdom 
of the plans these 2,000 business leaders 
are discussing in Naples. The principal new 
factor which, by the signing of the six- 
country common market treaty, has become 
a reality and not just economic theory is 
the economic integration of Europe. 

Europe’s cooperation with the United 
States and the rest of the free world is 
doubtlessly the most vital part of the dis- 
cussions. The decision by Government 
agencies to create a common market and 
abolish or reduce tariff barriers is not enough 
in itself. It is the European businessmen 
represented here who will determine whether 
a common market will succeed or fail. Wise 
discussions have already brought forward 
new ideas of cooperation, innovation, and 
a gratifyingly wide determination to follow 
the example of the great tariff-free Amer- 
ican market by becoming European businees- 
men and not just French, Italian, or Ger- 
man businessmen. 


FREE-TRADE AREA 


An imposing 60-man delegation of the 
United Kingdom, including a galaxy of prom- 
inent British economic leaders, makes no 
secret of its determination to push the idea 
of the free-trade area which would enlarge 
the six-country common market area to all 
European members of the western alliance 
contained in NATO. 

Leader of these British businessmen, 
J. L. S. Steel, prominent in Britain’s chemi- 
cal industry, said to me: “Wide sections of- 
British public opinion are now for the free- 
trade area and close cooperation with the 
European Continent. The reason is not only 
emotional but also practical. Free Europe 
became too small for tariff barriers, and com- 
petition fights between such groups as the 
common-market area and the rest of Europe 
and would harm both parties. The desire for 
cooperation with likewise free nations, cou- 
pied with fear of competition on both sides 
constitutes a strong, healthy incentive for 
agreement despite many difficulties which 
still remain. These difficulties principally 
consist in our Commonwealth obligations in 
the agricultural sector but are, however, not 
unsurmountable obstacles.” 

ISSUE OF COMPETITION 

European business leaders in Naples, how- 
ever, have to discuss with delegates from 
other parts of the world how either the com- 
mon market or the larger free-trade area 
should develop in harmony with the world- 
wide system of trade and commerce without 
the danger of involving Europe in competi- 
tion from North America and elsewhere. 

The only safe method of avoiding such 
perils has already crystallized itself during 
the Congress in discussions of subcommit- 
tees dealing with problems of European- 
American business and trade cooperation in 
the form of a new liaison body between the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Ge- 
neva) and the American Organization of 
Trade Cooperation. 

Setting up OTC, however, is no easy mat- 
ter, and resistance to the idea by the United 
States Congress will not easily be overcome. 
This makes the task of the American dele- 
gates here more difficult, Their recom- 
mendations appear to be lipservice in view 
of the tariff-minded American Congress op- 
position, 

Other problems figuring prominently in 
discussions of the Naples congress include 
industrial uses of nuclear power and auto- 
mation. Here again Europe appears to be 
leading the way as far as international co- 
operation is concerned: establishment of the 
Euratom treaty which accompanies the com- 
mon market treaty and is scheduled to be 
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ratified shortly by the parliaments of the six 
European common-market countries, 
BRITAIN HOLDS KEY 


Here again all willingness of the United 
Kingdom to cooperate with Europe appears 
a decisive factor in view of the great progress 
Britain has achieved in industrial uses of 
atomic power. Italy’s delegate, Vittorio 
Blast, chairman of the Italian Edison con- 
cern, expressed what most delegates appar- 
ently thought on the subject when he said: 
“Only active international cooperation can 
make it possible for all the countries to 
benefit from this great new source of power.” 

A similar consent among delegates from all 
parts of the world was evident when Ger- 
many's Hans Boden stated that no serious 
difficulties for labor would be created by au- 
tomation. 

“If automation is called revolutionary it is 
certainly less revolutionary than was the in- 
troduction of electricity and steam in indus- 
try or the introduction of atomic energy on 
a large scale will be in the future. The up- 
set will be slight and industry, trade, and 
labor will all profit.” 

Although not under the glare of publicity, 
numerous subcommittees are working on less 
spectacular, but equally important, problems 
under such headings as commercial and 
monetary policies, foreign investments and 
taxation, raw materials, advertising, banking. 
and many more. 

Then again, 2 years will pass till the next 
Congress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, but during those 2 years the 
effectiveness of the Naples congress will un- 
doubtedly be tested. 

{From the Christian Sclence Monitor of May 
14, 1957] 
EUROPE OPPORTUNITIES AIRED—CHAMBER OF 
" Commence Takes Wine VIEW 


(By Walter Lucas) 


Napies, Iraty—dAssessing the achieve- 
ments of the 5-day congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce is not an easy 
task. To single out problems is one thing; 
to find solutions is another and much more 
difficult one. 

There is little doubt that the European 
common market and free-trade-area plans 
became the principal items of discussions. 
This was less for reasons of thelr construc- 
tiveness than because of concern felt by 
those outside that six countries and, if Brit- 
ain allies itself with the free-trade area, 15 
European countries—would entrench behind 
new and even wider tariff barriers to the 
detriment of competitors outside it. 

The retiring president, Warren Lee Pierson, 
quoted Plato as saying that no one deliber- 
ately injures one’s best interest. Sometimes, 
however, one fails to see where one's own 
true interests lie. Mr. Pierson alluded, no 
doubt, to the futile ambition of those coun- 
tries trying to isolate themselves from the 
world economy, hoping for more independ- 
ence and prosperity out of such. 

LONG-TERM VIEW 

If this congress, with 2,000 prominent 
businessmen from all over the world partic- 
ipating, has not produced anything palpable, 
at least it has opened many eyes to the 
broader long-term views. Views were ex- 
pressed from all corners of the world with 
vigor and candor. On many occasions, state- 
ments from the floor or from the platform 
contained home truths addressed not only to 
impersonal governments or organizations but 
to the representatives present. 

Heavy demands for economic adjustments 


following new techniques deriving from such _ 


new economic factors as the European com- 
mon market, Euratom assistance to unde- 
veloped areas, automation, and the coming 
revolution of new nuclear-power supplies 
will have to be faced. The gave all 
instructive foretaste of the reception of these 
problems by the east, west, south, and north. 
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While the work of the public part of the 
congress ended May 10, working groups set 
up to tackle single problems went on debat- 
ing behind closed doors the best ways and 
means for finding solutions. 

Perhaps the clearest summation would be 
in quoting the words of Edmond Giscard De- 
staing, the new president of ICC, to whom 
Mr. Pierson handed over his gavel, in des- 
cribing the work ahead: 


EXPLOSION OF NATIONALISM 


“We sre witnessing a veritable explosion of 
nationalism in the great areas of the world. 
This event arising from natural political phi- 
losophy is not astonishing. The Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce absolutely re- 
fuses to intervene in political affairs. but in- 
tervention is called for where new economic 
conditions are concerned, arising with the 
appearance of young sovereign states—all the 
more as these states, because of their re- 
cent formation, are especially susceptible and 
in addition confront grave economic pro 
lems.” : 

The new president is head of a financial 
group known as Société Financière pour la 
France et les Pays d'Outre-Mer and a pio- 
neer of unified Europe. He said it is sur- 
prising how far behind our legal notions 
are compared with the evolution of techni- 
ques. Under the old law of government, the 
possession of the soil did not provide rules 
for possession of what is below the soil. 

He also forecast that changes in inter- 
national law will have to adapt themselves to 
new factors of economics. But he agreed 
that the problem most acutely confronting 
businessmen in international trade is the 
adoption of general economic policies per- 
mitting safe circulation of goods. 

“It would be false to divide the world into 
highly and underdeveloped countries,” said 
Mr. Destaing. “Even the highest countries 
have underdeveloped areas.” His conclusion 
that a thing yields wealth only when it is 
exploited drew stormy applause. Without 
gasoline there is no industry, but in the ab- 
sence of industry, there is no use for gasoline, 
said Mr. Destaing. 

No statement during the congress was met, 
however, with more approval than the fol- 
lowing farewell words of the departing presi- 
dent: “We could have talked a little more 
about the apparent turning of the tide in 
many countries away from the idea that their 
national interest was best served by treating 
business as a somewhat suspicious activity." 

It would be an omission not to put on rec- 
ord the interest in the ICC shown by the 
countries whose economic systems are basi- 
cally totalitarian. Despite their leaders 
boasts that their system works better, it is 
noteworthy that Communist countries seem 
to be losing falth in a rigid centralized econ- 
omy once advertised as the answer to eco- 
nomic ills. The presence of Soviet, Czech, 
Polish, and Yugoslav observers here was à 
clear indication, 


Injustice to “Billy” Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
by Mr. John Mitchell, editor of the Hud- 
son Dispatch, Hudson County, N. J., 
which appeared in the Dispatch on Sat- 
urday, May 25. I have a very high re- 
gard for Mr. Mitchell’s editorial com- 
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ment and feel that once again he has 
done a magnificent job. It is with sin- 
cere pride that I submit his editorial 
calling attention to the terrible wrong 
done to the late Brig. Gen. William L. 
“Billy” Mitchell. 
The editorial follows: 
CORRECT INJUSTICE Done To “BILLY” MITCHELL 


Thirty-one years after one of the greatest 
airmen this country has produced was 
“cashiered” out of service in 1926 because of 
his vigorous fight in support of his conten- 
tion that airpower should be America’s first 
line of defense, the Air Force has a 
reopen the case of the late Brig. 
William L. “Billy” Mitchell. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the pro- 
ceedings which are before Air Force ý 
rections and Review Board will result in un- 
doing what we think was a gross injustice to 
a devoted military-career man, who was far 
ahead of his generation in his foresight int? 
the coming air age, and who was court- 
tialed and degraded because he had the cow 
age to pronounce his revolutionary Vi 
when the then reigning brass of the 
and Navy in Washington disagreed with nim 
and crucified him because of their own short” 
sightedness. 5 

There have been other instances of sue 
instances meted out to men in the 
Forces, because their prescience embarrassed 
less gifted superiors, but we don't know of p 
more glaring case of a prophet crying in the 
wilderness being pilloried, as was “BWY 
Mitchell. 

Why it has taken this country 31 years t? 
reright the terrible wrong that was done to 
this foresighted airman, we will never under- 
stand. World War II proved beyond all que 
tion of doubt how right he had been a decad 
and a half previously, but to our great sham? 
this Nation now has done nothing whatever 
to undo the unspeakable injustice to which 
General Mitchell had to submit. > 

The vindictive court-martial in 1926 con 
ducted by a board of nine Army — 
found him guilty of insubordination af ter of 
accused the Army of incompetency and in?) 
ficiency while he was urging creation ee 
separate air arm, and suspended “ 21. 
Mitchell from his permanent rank of colon 
deprived him of his command and duty ti- 
of his pay and allowances. The only mit 
gating action in those benighted days 1 
that of President Calyin Coolidge, who mods 
ned the sentence so that General Mitch 
was allowed half pay. 

Many of the Mitchell views that were mig 
takenly regarded as visionary in the ear 
twenties later turned out to be correct cou” 
less times over. He had been one Of 
first to contend that battleships could d- 
bombed and sunk by aircraft, and he 2 
fastly maintained that future wars W' pot 
be decided in the air. Witness Pearl Har” oy 
and all of the subsequent developments s5 
alr power in World War II. Had the 15 
of 1925-26 listened to Billy Mitchell. it 5 
certain that fatal losses we suffered in ve 
power and aircraft in that war might ven 
been avoided, if the advances we failed f- 
make had not prevented the conflict entirel 

On October 29, 1955, the 30th annivers{ 
of the court-martial of Billy“ Mitchell, 
said in these columns that “A prophet is nd 
without honor, save in his own country f- 
in his own house.” This passage from Ma . 
thew 13:57, we quoted to support our pad 
ment that General Mitchell's prophecies and 
lived to plague those who disbelieved 
prosecuted him, this 

We said then, and now repeat, that n 
man, one of the earliest and most outs po¥ ig 
advocates of alrpower, an ace pilot of Wore 
War I, and an especially prescient eee 
the Army Air Force, was virtually caste 
from the service he loved and gave his telf 
to. We also said that while, unfortun® 
he didn’t live to learn that this Nation 
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5 wisdom of his views and 
his martyrdom in the end served its 
Purpose well. 
For “Billy” Mitchell's court-martial, with 
vast amount of publicity given his 
°pinions as a result of the bitter controversy 
trial aroused, sowed the seeds of compre- 
hension in the minds of our people that the 
United States Air Force eventually would 
e equally potent as an offensive and 
defensive weapon as our Army and our Navy. 
When the treacherous Japanese struck us 
from the air at Pearl Harbor on December 7. 
941, and by that perfidious attack destroyed 
or crippled a major segment of our great 
c fleet, and wiped out our “sitting 
guck“ aircraft at Hickam Field, “Billy” 
Mitchell's great fight truly was vindicated. 
i y. he never learned of this vindication 
— he had died February 20, 1936, of a heart 
N » while still a vigorous critic of the 
ation's air policies. 
In 1942 a grateful but belated gesture was 
by his Nation to posthumously but only 
y undo the great wrong that the 1926 
-martial had inflicted upon him. The 
which had been stripped from him was 
ed and he was even promoted to major 
1. 
a Now another 15 years later, the Air Force 
be based in reviewing his case. There can 
no question as to what the result of this 
should be. His name should be 
Sleared once and for all time of the stigma 
kalch small-minded men placed upon it, and 
“rig, be accorded the highest honors 
e. 


Integration of the Public Schools—A New 
York Times Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


N í OF NEW YORK 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
Tord ed education editor of the New 
cent Times, Dr. Benjamin Fine, has re- 

ly completed a survey, bearing very 
Mportantly on the debate which has 
wart Place today in the Senate, which 
published by the New York Times 


in five 
ratio Parts, on the results of the inte- 


mof Negro and white students and 


Sachers in compliance with the historic 
This e Court ruling of May 17, 1954. 
fecti series of articles would appear ef- 
te “ely to lay to rest the unfounded 
Dubli of many that integration in our 
the Su Schoo] system, in compliance with 
upreme Court’s decree, is impossible 
disrupt the public-school system 
trary wlanger our youth. On the con- 
Wes „eXPerience in schools in Delaware, 
homa irginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
The and Texas shows this is not so. 
€ series of articles to which I have 
Would is recommended to all who 
view the issue involved with ra- 


Me eyes, 
dent; President, I ask unanimous con- 
Rew. that the articles be printed in the 


Pup’ have been informed by the 
eatin’, Printer that the articles are 
Pages to make approximately six 


Notuitet the Recor, at a cost of $462. 
mou 9 atin cost, I ask unani- 

e articles be printed 
ia the Recor. < 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 13, 1957] 
WILMINGTON SEES INTEGRATION GAIN—Suc- 

CESS OF RACIALLY MIXED CLASSES SURPASSES 

Hore IN DELAWARE Crry 

(This is the first of several articles on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in accordance with the Supreme 
Court's decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

WILMINGTON, Del., May 7.—The first-grade 
pupils, like 6-year-olds anywhere, were rest- 
less toward the end of a long school day. 
Spring was in the air. 

“Let's play with the bells,” their teacher, 
Mrs. Rosalia Shore, proposed. A shout came 
from the 30 youngsters, 20 of them white and 


10 Negro. 
The bells were quickly distributed. 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” echoed- 


through the room. A hand waved. 

“Oh, Mrs. Shore, please,” a little girl with 
pigtails begged, “Willy doesn't got a bell.” 

“You mean,” the teacher said, “Willy 
doesn't have a bell. We'll give him one.” 

Soon Ella and Willy, sitting side by side, 
led the class in bellringing. About 15 min- 
utes later, at dismissal time, they walked out, 
hand-in-hand. 

This scene could not have taken place here 
3 years ago. For Ella is Negro and Willy is 
white. 

Integration began in Wilmington on the 
elementary school level in the fall of 1954, 
following the Supreme Court's decision out- 
lawing “separate but equal“ facilities. Two 
years ago it was extended to the junior high 
schools. Last September, the senior high 
schools were opened to all students, regard- 
less of race. 

Negro teachers are now assigned to classes 
on the same basis as white. Mixed classes 
arecommon. It is not unusual to find Negro 
teachers in predominantly white schools. 

The community has accepted integration. 
No opposition is visible or vocal. 

“Integration has succeeded beyond our 
fondest hopes,” Dr. Ward I, Miller, superin- 
tendent of schools, said. 

Much preparation went into the prelimi- 
nary stages. The parents and citizens gen- 
erally were kept informed of every move. 
When, in the fall of 1954, a Negro teacher 
was assigned to teach white children, the 
superintendent took many precautions to see 
that the arrangement would work. 

VISITED EACH HOME 

The Negro teacher, together with her prin- 
cipal, visited the homes of each of the chil- 
dren assigned to her. In this way the par- 
ents became acquainted with the teacher. 
They also received permission to transfer 
their children to a class presided over by a 
white teacher it they wished, Few took up 
the offer. 

Although parents have the privilege of 
having their children transferred to non- 
integrated classes, only 20 in the entire city 
were transferred this year. 

“Not long ago,” Dr. Miller said, “a group 
of parents came to see me. Their children 
had a Negro teacher. They wanted me to 
assign the teacher to the second grade, 50 
that their youngsters could be with her for 
another year. 

At first,’ one parent said, ‘we didn't like 
the idea of having a colored teacher. But 
she's wonderful. Our children are crazy 
about her.“ 

“We'd rather have a good Negro teacher 
than a poor white one,’ another mother said.” 
CHILDREN PRACTICE INTEGRATION 

What about the children? Im the early 
grades they accept integration without ques- 
tion. They do not know the meaning of 
the word, but they certainly practice it. 
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The Negro and white pupils romp in the 
playground together. They take turns 
swinging the jump rope; it is not unusual to 
find a Negro child at one end, a white at the 
other. They share each other's sandwiches 
and cookies, 

Mrs. Sherwood Closson, a second-grade 
teacher, has a class of 9 Negro and 23 white 
pupils. A teacher for 20 years, Mrs. Closson 
Was worried when she was assigned to a 
mixed class a year ago. She was one of the 
first Negro teachers to go to a formerly all- 
white elementary school. 

Now her worries are over. Her color no 
longer disturbs the white parents. And it 
certainly does not upset her pupils. 

“We love Mrs. Closson,” an 8-year-old 
white boy said. “I want to be a teacher, just 
like Mrs. Closson,“ a blue-eyed blond as- 
serted. 

LOANS FLUTES 

Six children, four of them white, two Negro, 
presented a musical program. 

“I forgot my flute,” one of the boys whis- 
pered to his companion. 5 

“Here, take mine,“ came the quick re- 
sponse, 

One of the children was white, the other 
a Negro. 

“I see children as a whole,” Mrs. Closson 
commented. “I don't see them as white or 
colored. I just love all children.” 

Integration starts in kindergarten, Mrs, 
Hester Petty, a native of Rockville Centre, 
Long Island, was the first Negro kindergarten 
teacher appointed. At first, this upset some 
of the white parents, But this did not last 
long. 

“They are most cooperative now,” she said 
with pride. “I'm trying to do a good job 
with the children.” 

During the resting period in kindergarten, 
the children stretched out on blankets on the 
fioor with no attempt at segregation. 

They also played games together. “Candy, 
you and me are the mommies,” a white child 
said to her Negro friend as they strutted 
uncertainly across the room in borrowed 
high-heeled shoes, 


PROBLEMS STILL EXIST 

As far as the children, the teachers, and 
the parents are concerned, integration is 
working smoothly. But the administration 
recognizes that there are problems. Serious 
adjustments must still be made. 

Prior to the Supreme Court ruling, the 
State’s public schools had been segregated. 
Of the 65.315 pupils in the State, 17.5 per- 
cent are Negroes. Of the 3,353 teachers, 458 
are Negroes, 

In Wilmington, 32 percent of the 12,812 
students are Negroes. The lifelong attitude 
of the community had to be changed. Dr. 
Miller brought the community leaders to- 
gether. He received support from the teach- 
ers. He got the parents to go along with 
him. 

In less than 3 years a new way of life has 
taken hold in the city’s public schools. 

“I'm amazed and gratified at what has 
happened,” James M. Rosbrow, president of 
the Delaware Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, stated. “We still have a long way to go, 
of course. But we are moving at more than 
deliberate speed.” 

Two major problems confront the schools: 
academic and social. „ 

LOWER NEGRO I. Q.'5 

The average intelligence quotient (I. Q.) 
for the white pupils ranges from 105 to 108, 
for Negroes from 95 to 98. 

This means, Dr. Miller explained, that the 
Negroes are about one grade below the 
whites. 

How does a teacher compensate for this 
difference? In most classes the three-track 
teaching method is ured. Children are di- 
vided into superior, average, and low aca- 
demic groups. In most of the early grades, 
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the greatest proportion of Negro pupils is 
found in the two lower categories. 

But, teachers hasten to add, academic 
standards in the classroom have not been 
lowered. In the first and second es, 
many children get remedial instruction to 
keep up with their class. 

“It won't take long for the Negro child 
to catch up with the white one,” Dr. Miller 
prodicted, “We don't think it’s a racial dif- 
ference. Rather, the Negro children have 
had a different economic and cultural back- 
ground.“ 

Educators estimate that by the time that 
Negro children reach junior high, the edu- 
cational differecnes will be narrowed, if not 
eliminated. 

EXTRACURRICULAR GROUPS 

Extracurricular activities are open to all. 
Negroes are members of the athletic teams. 
They are on the student council. They are 
in the dramatic clubs and choral groups. 

Crystal Burris, 10 years old, is vice presi- 
dent of the Leaders Council at the Gray Ele- 
mentary School, where a majority of the 800 
pupils are white. 

Michael Jenkins, 17, a high school senior, 
is president of the senior. council, the top 
student governing body. He defeated the 
3 other candidates, 2 girls and a boy, even 
though he was the only Negro among the 
4 candidates. His school has 61 Negroes out 
of an enrollment of about 1,100. 

“I voted for Michael,” a white girl ex- 
plained, “because I thought he was the best 
person for the job.” 

A distinction creeps into their lives on the 
social level. Few Negroes attend the high 
school dances. Ann Tate, a senior, explained 
her reactions about going to the school 
dances: 

“I just don’t feel comfortable on the dance 
floor.” 

The Negro children are less aware of social 
differences in the elementary or the junior 
grades, 

“My son has attended several of the junior 
high dances,” said Harry L. Gardner, presi- 
dent of a parent-teacher association, who is 
«a Negro. 

“He says he has a wonderful time. 
doesn't dance with white girls, though.” 

SOCIAL INTEGRATION FEARED 


But many parents express fear at social 
integration. 

“I don't want my boy to come away from 
school with a colored bride,” a father said. 

When do the children themselves discover 
color differences? Sometimes it is in the 5th 
or 6th grade. Or it might be a junior high 
school. By the time they get to senior high, 
the social separation appears complete. 

Eleven-year-old Viola became friendly with 
her white classmate, Janet. Everything went 
well until Janet wanted Viola to come for 
dinner. 

“Sorry,” Janet's mother said. “I'd love to 
have Viola visit with you. But what would 
our neighbors say?” 

Sometimes the drift apart begins at an 
even earlier age. 

Nine-year-old Larry became a close friend 
of. Kenney, son of a prominent Negro. They 
went fishing and hiking together. Larry ap- 
proached his father: 

“Dad, Kenney is in the Cub Scouts, I want 
to join his pack,” 

The father answered swiftly and sternly: 

“No, Larry, you can't. I don't want you to 
join a club with Negroes in it.” 

Larry cried. He refused to join the Scouts 
in another part of the city. He stopped see- 
ing Kenney. Larry has now become a prob- 
lem child. He has been in several scrapes in 
the last month. His teachers are afraid he 
is on the way to delinquency. 

“What has happened to my boy?” Larry's 
father asked. “He used to be such a nice 
boy. Now look at him. I just can't under- 
stand it at all.” 


He 
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SUMMARY OF INTEGRATION IN THE DELAWARE 
SCHOOLS 

(Following is a statistical summary of inte- 

gration in Delaware, taken from figures of 

the Southern Education Reporting Service:) 


Enrollment in public schools 65,315 
White 


Negro 


From the New York Times of May 15, 1957 
SCHOOL Bias ENDS IN a BORDER CITY —CHARLES- 
TON, W. VA., ADJUSTING WELL, ALTHOUGH 

PREJUDICE REMAINS IN-HOMES 

(This is the second of several articles on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in public schools in accordance with 
the Supreme Court's decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 9.—The mother 
of a fourth grade pupil at Mercer elementary 
school stormed into the principal’s office on 
the opening day of school last fall. 

What is this I hear about a Negro going 
to teach my boy?“ she demanded. 

Mrs. Bessie H. Stewart, the principal, ex- 
plained that by order of the Board of Edu- 
cation, integration. was now the school 
policy. 

“I can't take it,” the woman shotited. 
“I'm from Mississippi. My husband was 
born in Tennessee. If my child has a Negro 
teacher I'l take him out and send him to a 
private school.’ 

“Please,” the principal asked, “try the new 
teacher. Give her a chance." 

A week later, the Mississippi-born woman 
came to Mrs. Stewart and said quietly: 

“Mrs. Stewart I was wrong. Jimmie loves 
his teacher. I guess I'll let him remain at 
Mercer for the rest of the year.” 


INTEGRATION IN EFFECT 


When integration was put into effect in 
Kanawha County last fall, the school officials 
and community leaders had their fingers 
crossed, In the fall of 1955, mixed classes 
were ordered for the first, second and 
seventh grades. Last September, the en- 
tire school system from kindergarten 
through high school became integrated. 

At first there were grumblings, such as that 
expressed by the mother from Mississippi. 
The superintendent, Dr. L. K. Lovenstein, 
had several anonymous telephone calls, 
threatening violence. The police were altert- 
ed but they were not needed. 

Charleston, the State capital, is part of 
Kanawha County, in the heart of the West 
Virginia mountains. About 57,000 pupils, 
3,000 of them Negroes, are enrolled. Only 
129 of the 1,961 teachers are Negro. 

Charleston and the entire county had al- 
ways had a segregated system of education. 
When the decision to integrate was taken, 
Dr. Lovenstein and the board members called 
upon the parent-teachers associations, the 
citizen groups, and the press to help smooth 
the way. 

“We couldn’t have received better coopera- 
tion,” said Herbert M. Beddow, president of 
the board of education. “Everyone agreed 
that integration must be made to succeed 
without violence.” 

It has Negro and white children in every 
part of the county. Negro teachers have 
been assigned to all-white schools, even to 
communities where Negroes are not per- 
mitted to live. Eighteen all-Negro schools 
have been abandoned. Three were merged 
with white ones. The district lines of eight 
schools were changed to permit Negroes to 
attend. : 
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SYSTEM SAVES $250,000 


School officials estimate that the immedi- 
ate saving this year will be $250,000 out of 
a budget of $11 million. The economies w 
become even greater in the years ahead, they 
predict. 

There is no indication that the educational 
standards have been lowered. Dr. Loven“ 
stein points to the high standards of Negro 
instruction—the small pupil-teacher ratio 
and the corps of adequately trained Negro 
teachers—as reasons why the Negro children 
kept pace with the academic achievements 
of their white classmates while they were in 
& segregated system. 

To some parents, acceptance of Negro 
teachers in mixed classes came hard. Wnile 
visiting a friend, Mr. Beddow was taken to 
task for assigning a Negro teacher to the 
fourth grade. The father spoke h 
against Negro teachers in general and 
one in particular. 

His 10-year-old daughter, overhearing the 
conversation, broke into the the room. 

“You're talking about my teacher,” she 
said to her father indignantly. “She's the 
best teacher I've ever had.“ 

“The father hushed up fast,” Mr. Bed- 
dows said. “He's for integration now.” 

OPERATING SMOOTHLY 


As the first full year of an integrated pro- 
gram draws to a close, the pupils and teach- 
ers agree that the program has opera 
smoothly. 

1d like to have my teacher again next 
year,” Billy, 9, said of his Negro instructor. 

“I like being here with my white friends. 
Tom, 10, who was in an all-Negro class a yea! 
ago, added happily. “My teacher is 
nice.” 

He doesn't even refer to the fact that shë 
is white—the first white teacher he has ever 
had. 

On the elementary level, almost without 
exception, Negro children and white ones play 
and study together, As was found in Wil- 
mington, Del., the youngsters here are color 
blind. They make no distinction betwee? 
races in the classroom or on the play yards. 

A fourth-grade teacher, Mrs. Maude Ben- 
nett, has 18 white and 10 Negro pupils in her 
class. She has been a teacher for 32 years. 
and this is the first time she has taught an 
integrated class. 

“I can’t see any difference at all.“ Mrs- 
Bennett said, “The colored and white chil- 
dren do just about the same work, In the 
spelling bees, sometimes a white child 
come out ahead, sometimes a Negro.” 

The class officers were called to order bY 
Mrs. Bennett. They gathered around ber 
desk to decide how best to keep the room 
clean, 

The president, James Randall, who wants 
to be a pilot, is a Negro, as is the assistant 
secretary, Jane Clayton, a future teacher. 
The vice president, Linda Stillwell, and the 
secretary of the class, Margaret Moses, are 
white. 

CHOSEN FOR ABILITY 

This situation is common throughout the 
school system. Negroes are elected to stu- 
dent offices, they are on the athletic team 
they work for the student newspapers an 
join the dramatic clubs. But, the students 
are quick to say, the Negro pupils are chose? 
on the basis of ability, not color. 

“We love Jimmy Randall,” his classmates 
said. “He’s a good president.” 

The townspeople have come to accept this 
school integration. Recently about 
elementary children marched through the 
streets to attend a concert in the center of 
the city. Quite by accident, the inf 
procession was led by a third-grade Negro boy 
and a third-grade white girl. Hand in hand 
they marched down the street at the head of 
the procession. . 

“I wondered what the people were staring 
at,” a school official said, “Then suddenly 
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auge. We are so used to seeing Negro 
White children playing together in 
— that we just don't notice it anymore. 
PA the citizens, however, it must have been 
novelty,” 
MOST TEACHERS WHITE 
punteause the great majority ot teachers and 
Pils are white, most of the youngsters are 
taught by white teachers. For the first time, 
hese teachers find Negro children in their 


26 an Ferguson, a third-grade teacher with 
Un Years’ experience, is typical of many. 
til this year she had taught all-white 
and 13 Now she has a class of 13 Negroes 
13 whites. : 
t was dificult to get used to it at first,” 
todo “It's made my work more difficult 
more g. 
gout I haven't found any real diference 
es telligence between the two races. There 
Na ow and fast readers among both the 
and the white children.” z 
8 Negro parents come to the PTA meet- 
tian’ Miss Ferguson said, in the same propor- 
wi as the white parents. They cooperate 
the her whenever special problems arise, 
said, 
my don't mind teaching a mixed class now.“ 
net faded. Ill probably get another one 
White wT certainly won't ask for an all- 
te class,” 


TRANSFERS POSSIBLE 


tor Stents who do not want their children 
Negro mixed classes or who object to 
ever teachers may ask for a transfer. How- 
chia d the class to which they wish their 

transferred has more than 30 pupils, 
will not be admitted. Also, they 
pay transportation costs of 84 a 
m the elementary level, $12 on the 
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8 have nad mighty few requests for 
ents ers.“ Dr. Lovenstein sald. Our par- 
seem to accept things as they are.“ 

NEGRO TEACHER ASSIGNED 
a Sometimes a Negro teacher is placed in an 
White school. Mrs. Stella Meiner at 
ler School is an example. She has 41 
e pupils, and they are “crazy” about 
„um their own words, she's a good 
er,” the children said. 
mother says,“ a long-haired girl of 
teach ked, “that Mrs. Meiner is the nicest 
Mrs she ever met.” 
children eimer always had taught Negro 
Now she teaches only white chil- 
Meyer educational standards are similar, 
“T she said. 
don't find any differences at all,” she 
are all such lovely children.” 
There enstein explained her appointment: 
Mrs. Was a vacancy at the school and 
zo w. Meiner had the necessary qualifications, 
Save her the job.” 
ANOTHER IS APPOINTED 


unterer situation exists at the Clendenin 
ton. weigh School, 20 miles from Charles- 
O Negro had ever taught in this school 
children and 27 teachers. Moreover 
ing ne had ever lived in Clendenin, a min- 
farming community. 
last teacher, Arned Brown, was brought 
September to teach art and history. 
pted by the community, students, 
7 ers. For the first time in Clen- 
students have won art prizes in na- 
competitions, 
students sing the praises of Mr. Brown. 
the best teacher I've ever had,” is 
comment of the 254 students 
es. 
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ve forgotten that he’s colored,” 
» the senior class president, said. 
first came here, I was prejudiced, 
like Negroes. Well, I've certainly 


— my now. I think they're as 
We are.“ 
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BIAS BEGINS OUTSIDE 

However, integration stops in the class- 
room or on the athletic field; it is not car- 
ried over into the home. When a colored 
student at the Thomas Jefferson High School 
came to a party given by one of his class- 
mates, he was asked to leave. 

“Please don't take this as a personal af- 
front,” the mother of the boy giving the 
party said. “We just aren't used to having 
Negroes at our parties. Maybe when inte- 
gration is farther along we'll be able to in- 
vite you.“ 

“I got a phone call from a boy in my 
class,“ said Mary Bowditch, 14, a high-school 
freshman. “Mother didn't like it when she 
learned he was colored. When he called 
again she wouldn't let me talk to him. But 
really he only wanted to carry on a pleasant 
conversation.” 

At the school dances the Negro and white 
pupils are not allowed to exchange dances. 

“The community is not ready to go that 
far,” said the dean of girls at the Stonewall 
Jackson High School. 

“We'll have to take integration step by 
step,” said Mrs. John C. Norman, a Negro 
teacher active in community affairs. “You 
can't hold the dawn back indefinitely.” 


[From the New York Times of May 17, 1957 
LEXINGTON CALM Over INTEGRATION—ScHOOL 
Mrxinc Srarts SLOwLy—FasTer GAINS 

EXPECTED 

(This is the third of several articles on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in accordance with the Supreme 
Court's decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

Lextncton, Ky., May 11.—Integration has 
been introduced in this southern city on a 
limited scale. It can best be described as a 
“token” step toward desegregation, 

Of the 8,200 students in the public school 
system, 2,800 are Negroes. But only 35 Ne- 

are found in mixed classrooms. Twenty 
of these are in a junior high school, four in 
a senior high, and the rest in two elementary 
schools, 

About one-third of the 340 teachers are 
Negroes. So far not one Negro teacher has 
been assigned to a school with white chil- 
dren, 

There is little intermingling of the races In 
the parent and teacher groups. The Parent 
Teachers Associations are kept separate with 
the Negro groups belonging to one central 
council, the white to another. The teachers 
have their own citywide associations, but 
amalgamation has taken place in the State- 
wide organizations. 

However, despite the apparent lag from 
integration, action has been taken by the 
board of education to comply with the Su- 
preme Court's ruling of May 17, 1954. In 
the fall of 1955, the board voted to open all 
schools to-Negro and white children alike. 
It stipulated-only that the children should 
go to schools in their own neighborhoods. 

Following the board's action, 25 Negroes 
entered the formerly all-white schools. This 
dent in the wall of segregation did not create 
any incident. ; 

This fall another slow step toward. inte- 
gration took place. Thirty-five Negro chil- 
dren enrolled in the white schools. Now, 
at the end of the academic year, the com- 
munity apparently has accepted calmly this 
further breaching of the color line, 

Officials here still feel that they are skat- 
ing on thin ice. A day after the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision, a fiery cross 
was burned on the lawn of Dr. John M. 
Ridgway, superintendent of schools, and 
damaged his house. However, the police 
acted quickly to stem further violence. None 
occurred. 
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“I get an anonymous call now and then, 
but that is all,” Dr. Ridgway observed. “That 
doesn't intimidate me any.” 

What is the outlook for full-scale integra- 
tion in this horse racing, society-conscious 
center of Kentucky? Dr. Ridgway does not 
believe that large numbers of Negro students 
will apply to the white schools. He bases 
this view on two assumptions: 

First, that the Negro schools are as good, 
and in some cases even better, than the 
schools for white children. 

Second, that the Negroes live in a homo- 
geneous housing pattern, which will keep 
most of them in schools within their own 
neighborhoods. 

But what if the Negroes do want to attend 
the white schools? 

WON'T TURN ANY AWAY 


“We won't turn any of them away.“ Dr. 
Ridgway answers, but “substantial numbers 
of colored children in the all-white schools 
may cause considerable community resent- 
ment.” 

The president of the board of education, 
Dr. Francis Massie, is not as sure as the 
superintendent that the token integration 
will be continued indefinitely. 

“The real trouble is ahead of us," he be- 
Neves. “I would guess that within 10 to 15 
years we will see large numbers of Negroes 
in mixed schools. When that happens, we 
may find community opposition.” 

But, he insists, the school board plans to 
stand firm. 

“We will not turn back,” he maintains. 
“We intend to obey the law of the land.” 

There is a noticeable trend toward increas- 
ing the patterns of integration. Policy con- 
ferences between the associations of Negro 
teachers and white teachers have envisioned 
toward amalgamation. Spokesmen for both 
groups expect the merger to take place 
within a year or two. N 

Similarly, 2 move is underway to consoli- 
date the parent-teacher associations. 


ACCEPTANCE GROWING 


The limited integration is operating 
smoothly. The Negro children are accepted 
both in the classroom and in the extra-cur- 
ticular activities. They are on the athletic 
teams. A Negro boy had the leading role in 
a school play. Several Negroes are in the 
glee club and band. Recently white and 
Negro cheerleaders locked arms as they en- 
couraged their basketball team—the city's 
first integrated team. 

“It was a moving sight,” a school official 
said. “I woldn't have believed it possible to 
see white and colored girls holding hands, 
leading the student body in songs and 
cheers.” 

In the Johnson Elementary School, the 
fifth graders were preparing a report on local 
history when this reporter entered. 

Let's make Ayon our chairman,” some- 
one proposed. “She’s nice and smart.” 

“That's a good idea,” the children agreed. 
“She'll know how to be a good leader.“ 

So 10-year-old Ayon Embry was chosen 
as class chairman, Her eyes flashed happily 
as she came to the head of the class. Plainly, 
she was the class“ favorite. 

Ayon, who has not decided whether to be 
an actress or a teacher, came here in Janu- 
ary from Biloxi, Miss. As the only Negro in 
a class of 38 white pupils she had to make a 
sharp adjustment. Similarly her white class- 
mates have had to adjust to the experience 
of going to school with a Negro child. 

WE PLAY TOGETHER 

“I like school very much,” Ayon confided. 
“We play in the yard together, Everyone is 
nice to me. Gaile is my best friend.” 

Blond-haired Gaile Ginn, 10, who also 
wants to be a teacher, nodded in ascent, 

“Ayon is my best friend too,” she sald. 
We always play together during recess.” 
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The difference in color seems to be for- 
gotten. Nor does it influence their teacher, 
Mrs. Cleone M. Watts. She has taught for 
28 years, but never before with a mixed class. 

“I don't mind it at all,” she said. “Really, 
I never think of Ayon as colored. She's just 
a lovely child, one of the nicest and most 
popular in our class.” 

Not a ripple of excitement has taken place 
-at the Lexington Junior High School, for- 
merly all white, which now has the largest 
number of Negro students. Although there 
are only 20 Negroes among the 582 students 
they are evident in the classroooms, during 
lunch periods and at the after-school ac- 
tivities. 

In a civics class, two girls gave a report on 
citizenship. One was a Negro, the other 
white. 

“We found,” began Gwendolin Emerson, 
14, who is attending a white school for the 
first time, that people are different. Not 
only physically, but mentally and emotion- 
ally too. 

Her partner, Betty Brandenburg, 14, who 
never before had sat in a classroom with a 
Negro, continued the joint report: 

“In a democracy we find all kinds of peo- 
ple. We have to learn to be good citizens.“ 
Gwendolin, 1 of 4 Negroes in the class of 
22, likes her new school, She came here this 
year from the all-Negro junior high. 

“I was nervous at first, but that soon wore 
off,” she said. “When I first came here some 
of the girls called me names. But everyone 
is real nice to me now.” 1 

T've been in a Christmas play and a con- 
cert,” said Limmie Farris, 15, who also came 
from the all-Negro school. “The studies 
seem harder here than in the other school. 
But I plan to come back this fall.” 

“The teachers treat us the same as anyone 
else,” said Eleanor Jones, 13, another Negro 


pupil. “I asked my teacher if my color 
bothered her. She said she never gave it a 
thought.” 


TEACHER ADAPTING 


The civics teacher, Miss Pearl Davis, has 
accepted her mixed class, but concedes it was 
not at first. She pointed out that she had 
been a teacher for 34 years, and it had taken 
time to break lifelong habits. 

“Frankly, at first I resented having Ne- 
groes in my class,” she said. “I thought I'd 
have discipline problems. I soon found out 
I was wrong. I'm not conscious of color any 
more,” 

The white children in the elementary 
schools accept their Negro classmates much 
more readily than do the white students in 
junior high school. The younger children 
play ball together in the school yard and 
walk off arm-in- arm to the classroom when 
recess ends. 

Are Negroes able to keep up with their 
classmates intellectually? 


[From the New York Times of May 20, 1957] 


Kansas Crry MAKES BIG STRIDES IN INTEGRA- 
TION DESPITE TENSIONS 


(This is the fourth of several articles on 
the integration of Negro and white students 
and teachers in the public schools in accord- 
ance with the Supreme Court's decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—The caller sang 
our “Swing your partners” and the square 
dance was on. 

The boys and girls at West Junior High 
School pranced happily on the stage of the 
school auditorium while their classmates 
applauded. 

No one seemed to notice that Negro as well 
as white pupils were in the dance. And that 
they “swung their partners” regardless of 
color, 

Of the 633 students at West Junior High 
School, 114 are Negro. Negro youngsters par- 
ticipate in every type of activity. They are 
on the swimming and basketball teams. 
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They are on the 25 social and school clubs, 
from needlework to photography. They at- 
tend the monthly dances. 

“When we first enrolled Negroes here a 
year ago.“ Roscoe V. Cramer, the principal, 
said, “we had some doubts about mixed 
dancing. But I knew that the boys and girls 
would solve the problem in their own way. 
They did. Negro boys dance with Negro 

iris, white boys with white girls.” 

Dr. Cramer looked up at the auditorium 
stage. “This is probably the first time in 
this city,” he said, “that mixed dancing has 
been seen in our schools.” 

He paused before adding: “But this is not 
ballroom dancing. In square dancing, you 
see, the white and colored children only 
hold hands.” 

Integration has made rapid strides here. 
But, serious problems still exist. Many 
junior and high school students say that 
while they accept mixed classes they do not 
like them. An undercurrent of uneasiness, 
bordering on tension exists in several of the 
integrated schools. In some schools Negro 
students are not permitted to join some of 
the extracurricular club activities. But 
school officials minimize this condition. 
They blame adults. 


TWENTY-TWO PERCENT NEGRO 


In this city of 500,000 the Negro school 
population is large; 22 percent, or 14,000, of 
the school enrollment of 62,742 are Negro. 
Of 2,485 teachers, 394 are Negro. 

This fall, for the first time, the system be- 
gan to integrate the faculty. One hundred 
and seventy-one teachers are working on 
mixed faculties. Of these, 115 are white, 56 
are Negro. One formerly all-white elemen- 
tary school has a Negro principal. A high 
school has a Negro vice principal. 

“We still have a long way to go before we 
get complete faculty integration,“ Dr. James 
A. Hazlett, superintendent of schools, said. 
“We have made a start, and that is impor- 
tant. We can’t step out too far ahead of the 
community on the integration issue.” 

Pupil integration, though, is virtually com- 
plete. Mixed classes are found on every level 
from kindergarten through junior college. 
In the fall of 1955 the board of education put 
revised district lines into effect, abolishing 
all differences between Negro and white 
school lines. Regardless of color, children 
attend school in their own districts. 

TRANSFER RATE LOW 


However, they can ask for a transfer to an- 
other school. Few students take this way 
out. In the preintegration year of 1954-55, 
2,572 students asked for transfers for one rea- 
son or another, That was considered nor- 
mal. When integration became effective in 
1955-56, 2,998 sought transfers, an increase 
of about 400. This year about the same 
number asked to change schools. 

“Of course, we know that a small percent- 
age of the students want to get out of a 
mixed school,” Dr. Hazlett said. “But frankly 
we were surprised at the insignificant number 
who actually took advantage of this opening. 
We are even more pleased to see that the 
number seeking transfers is not growing.” 

The schools in Kansas City are almost an 
island of integration in a community that is 
still largely segregated. The churches, for 
the most part, are not mixed. The city hos- 
pitals are kept separate on the basis of color. 
The downtown restaurants do not serve Ne- 
groes. Many movie houses have a segregated 
policy. 

“Considering the rest of the community 
activity, the schools have made remarkable 
progress,” Dr. Hazlett said. “We have not 
had any serious flareups.” 

On the elementary level, Negro and white 
students accept each other easily. They play 
together regardless of color. At Linwood 
Elementary School, where the 850 children 
are almost equally divided between whites 
and Negroes, the atmosphere is calm and 
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friendly. The boys and girls do not give DY 
sign of prejudice. 

TENSION IN JUNIOR HIGH 


This is not true on the junior high ‘school 
level. Tension is apparent at Central Junior 
High School, where 42 percent of the 1.450 
pupils are Negroes. Within recent months. 
fist fights between white and Negro boys have 
been reported. A Negro boy broke the jaw 
of a white boy in an unprovoked a 
The police have been called to curb a grow- 
ing protection racket, in which Negro boys 
demand money from white pupils. 

The principal, Rae Haley, is quite aware 
of what is happening. To try to ease the 
tension, six Negro teachers and a Negro cout" 
selor have been added to the staff. 

It is a community, not just a school prob- 
lem, school officials say. Central School is in 
a section where the Negro population 
growing. Many whites are moving out. 
Monday the Central Linwood Community 

~Council, consisting of representatives of the 
churches, schools, welfare groups, and 
civic-minded organizations, met to co 
how to bring about better relations between 
whites and Negroes, 

“The churches and other community 
groups must cooperate with the schools 
we are to have integration,” the council in- 
sisted, 

You can hear the views of their elders 
parroted by the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
graders. 

CAN'T TRUST THE NEGROES 


“You can’t trust the Negroes, £ 
to Russell Funk, 15 years old, a ninth-grad® 
student. “When you walk down the 
they try to trip you or swing at you with 
their fists.” 

“I'm shocked at the language of the colored 
girls,” Carol Harmon, 18, said. Some of the 
girls are nice, but most of them use a lot of 
profanity.” 

“This is my first year with colored chil- 
dren,” observed 13-year-old Bobbette ROV“ 
erts, a seventh-grader who wants to be % 
nurse. “I accidentally knocked a basket 
the bench of a colored girl in gym today and 
she hit me. A lot of times the colored gi! 
put their arms around you. I don't want to 
seem mean, but I just don't like them hove” 
ing about me in that way.” 

She continued: “If we go to school wit? 
Negroes, it’s going to mean in 
You just can’t help it. I think it’s terrible 
to see a white boy go down the hall next t° 
a colored girl.” 

For the most part, the Negroes expressed 
a wish to be friendly. 

“LOADS OF WHITE FRIENDS 


“We want to show our white friends that 
we are not an inferior group,” said 
Dixon, 14, a ninth-grade student. “I have 
loads of white friends. They don't mind MY 
color. But it's the grownups that influ 
them and tell them not to play with us.” 

“We don't want to grow up hating 
other,” asserted Marva Welch, 15, who hope 
to be a laboratory technician someday. W. 
don't have any grudge against the whites 
But we feel that we are just as good * 
they are.“ 

Another quietly insisted: “There is real? 
no difference between us. It's just a matter 
of color.“ i 

Despite the difficulties and the tension, 
much headway has been made. Mr. Haley 
estimates that less than 10 percent of tP% 
students in his school are “troublemaker! 
The rest, he believes, accept mixed classes. 

Negro students have been elected to various 
class offices. It is not uncommon to t 
a Negro on the student council or preside? 
of a class. 

“My best friend is a Negro girl,” yorum 
teered Pauline Walker, president of the W 
Junior High School student council. ay 
mother was dismayed when she heard tha 
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Thad a Negro friend. It doesn't bother her 
John Robins, a Negro, is treasurer of the 


“Some of the white pupils were a little 
Wentical about me at first,” William M. 
Cae One of the six Negro teachers at 

tral Junior High, observed. “They 
meet sure whether or not they would 
me. I'm sure they like me now, though.” 
1 I find it's harder to make the same grades 
f Central,” said Opal Jackson, 13, who came 
an all-Negro school. “I have to study 
much harder.” 
3 Smith, a seventh grader, came to 
City last January from Summers. 

Miss. The funior-high work here is pretty 


“I felt scared and ashamed when I first 
. — here.“ Eclophia continued. “You see, 
ber ver went to a school with white children 
tte I'm not scared any more. They all 

t me very nice.” 

The White children accept their Negro 

teachers without resentment. 


SHE WANTS TO LEARN 

“I came here to learn,” points out Judy 
don 13, who wants to be a nurse, “and I 
bient Lare whether my teacher is white or 


j 


“We are ve 
ry happy at this acceptance of 
mere teachers by the white children,” Dr. 
p ae “Frankly we were worried at 
t put Negro teachers in with 
te — 


m Ade Negro children are just a little slower 
Setting to school,” according to Miss Ann 
dent u: & fourth-grade teacher, who is presi- 
“y: of the Teachers Cooperative Council. 
ve had a 30-percent increase in tardi- 
Negro my class. Quite often I'll have 3 or 4 
children come in 10 minutes late.” 


tared one noisier and less inhibited,” de- 


Ed C. Lockridge, a math teacher for 
the last 30 years. ‘I have 3 or 4 Negroes who 
thas students, but most of them are not 
stude: What alarms me is that the white 

nts are doing less work. Instead of 
the Negroes to come up to their 
tia they are lowering their own.” 

55 obvious that the easygoing relation- 
eleme among teachers and students on the 
thos. ty. level does not exist in junior high 

is Many might say that junior high 
made — under any circumstances, It 
ore so through integration, some 
ar the teachers believe. 
SOME SEGREGATION REMAINS 


Itheq potion has not been entirely abol- 
high’ Paul M, Marshall, principal of senior 
chool, notes. The Negroes have not 


been in 
vited 
his sch i: to join the literary club at 


Maret! Negro students came to me,” Mr. 
Slab of said, “and wanted to form a literary 
to do ate own. I gave them permission 


a 4 
be T think that kind of segregation should 
exec! ed," declared William Gremley, 
on KO of the City Commission 
ton. man Relations. That's retrogres- 


— Mr. Gremley, whose city com- 
board dt 15 works closely with the school 
excellent a. that integration had made an 
Place vin record. Desegregation has taken 
th a minimum of violence. 
be © Of us feel that integration should 
ing seeded up.“ he said, “especially in mix- 
Kansas oing staffs more. But on the whole 
He, Cit¥ has done a remarkable job.“ 
Visite’ as in other southern communities 
pelts this reporter, integration ends 
Yara. ment the pupils leave tħe school 
A white boy, standing in front of 
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Central High, waved to his Negro friend as 
they stepped outside the school yard. 

“So long, Jim,” he said, quietly, “see you 
tomorrow.“ 

They both walked in the same direction, 
the Negro boy jolning several Negroes, the 
white boy a group of whites. It was 3 p. m. 
Integration had ended for the day. 


[From the New York Times of May 22, 1957] 
INTEGRATION GAIN Is FouND IN TULSA— 
ScHOOL-SPONSORED ACTIVITIES INCLUDE NE- 

GROES, BUT Lac Is SEEN AFTER CLASSES 

(This is the fifth of several articles on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in the public schools in accordance 
with the Supreme Court’s decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

Tursa, OKLA., May 17.—A teacher at the 
Daniel Webster High School here took sev- 
eral members of her class, Negroes and 
whites, to a nearby lunchroom. 

“Sorry,” the waiter said, we dont serve 

e” 
Pya ARN a white student retorted, 
“we won't eat here either.” 

They all marched out. For a moment the 
teacher’s spirits drooped. Suddenly she 
brightened and said: ; 

„Let's all go to my house for lunch. We'll 
be able to put something together. 

They did. And had a grand time doing it. 

More recently, 11 high-school girls spent 
a pleasant Saturday morning together at 
They had been guests of 


n departing, each of the girls received 
a Rar for a downtown movie house. When 
they presented their passes at the theater, 
10 of the 11 students received tickets. The 
llth was rebuffed: a 
„Sorry, we don't admit Negroes here. 
The 10 white girls returned their tickets 
the manager. ; 
eat Juanita can't go in, We won't go, 
er,” they said. 5 
vows couldn't walk out on our friend,” the 

Is explained later. 

7 1 incidents would not have taken 
place 3 years ago. At that time the schools 
were entirely segregated. But a new day 
has come to the Tulsa school system. It 
may not be too bright, measured in terms 
of what still remains to be done. But com- 
pared with many other communities in the 
Southeast, it is a giant step 5 

tegration, begun here less t years 
Leta has been quiet. No violence has fol- 
lowed the step taken by the Board of Educa- 
tion in the fall of 1955. : 

Negro and white children ride school buses 
together, they sit side by side in the class- 
room, and they play together on the football 
And baseball teams. Negroes have been 
elected to prominent positions of leadership. 

FEW NEGRO STUDENTS 


But there is another side to the picture, 
school authorities say. Thus far the num- 
bers involved are relatively small, Only 112 
Negroes attend formerly all-white schools, 
They are in 3 high schools, a junior high, 
and 4 elementary schools. This may not be 
too many in a system of 56,000 of which 4,500 
are Negroes. But it is a tremendous step 
forward in this southern community of 250,- 
000 persons of whom about 10 percent are 
Negro. 

More Negro students are expected in the 
schools this fall. After all, it is explained, 
this is only the second year of integration. 
About 80 students entered the first year. 

Dr. Charles C. Mason, superintendent of 
schools, says that there always will be a con- 
siderable amount of de facto segregation 
here. The Negro population is concentrated 
in the north and northeast sections of the 
city. 
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For the most part, the Negroes in these 
areas wili go to school in their own neighbor- 
hoods. This is comparable to the situation 
in Harlem or the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn. However, as the housing pat- 
terns change, more Negroes can be expected 
to attend mixed schools. 

Integration has not taken place on the 
faculty level. There are no Negro teachers 
in the white or mixed schools. The Urban 
League is seeking ways to bridge this gap. 
At a special meeting yesterday the league 
voted to appoint an education committee to 
work on the issue. * 

“I believe that teacher integration would 
be accepted in Tulsa,“ Louis Taubman, vice 
president of the league, said. Parents want 
good teachers for thelr children, regardless 
of color.” 


The superintendent is not quite as san- 


guine. “The community is not ready for it,” 
Dr. Mason said. We have to take one step 
ata time.” 


FIRST STEP CALLED SUCCESS 


The first step has succeeded, from all indi- 
cations, Negro students are accepted in the 
classroom and on the playing field. This is 
a “first” for both whites and Negroes—the 
first time that Negroes are in mixed classes, 
and the first time that white students are in 
academic competition with Negroes. 

Are the Negroes able to keep up with their 
white classmates? It is too early to tell, the 
teachers say. Besides, the numbers are not 
large enough to have scientific validity. 
Some students are falling, while others head 
the honor roll. However, in the main, the 
Negro students generally are among the 
poorest in their classes. 

“I'm working much harder now than I did 
when I went to the all-Negro school,” a 
ninth-grade girl said. “Before I just played 
around. My grades have improved here. I 
want to show my white friends that I can do 
work as well as they can.” 

“I never dreamed of going to college when 
I attended Carver [an all-Negro school],” an- 
other student said. “I certainly plan to go 
now. My work is more stimulating here. I 
hope to become a home economics teacher 
some day.” 

“She's one of my brightest students, and 
she will make a good teacher,” her instructor 
said, “Everyone in class likes Georgianna.” 

At the Daniel Webster High School, where 
26 of the 800 students are Negroes, mixed 
classes are now accepted as a matter of 
course. The dire predictions of some that 
integration would never work simply have 
not come to pass. 

Nor is it solely a question of numbers. It 
would not matter, Dr. Carl A. Ransbarger, the 
Webster principal said, just how many Ne- 
groes came here eventually. The old-time 
tradition of separation of the races has been 
breached, and that is the important thing, 
he added. 

“Whether we have 20 or 200, the situation 
will be the same,” Dr. Ransbarger declared. 
“White and Negro students accept each other 
in the classrooms.” 

Negroes participate in various extra-cur- 
ricular activities. They go to the school 
dances together. However, here, as in the 
other border cities, the Negroes and whites 
while attending the same dances dance with 
their own race. There is no mixed dancing. 
Three Negroes are on the school band. . 

“We've had no trouble Whatsoever,“ sald 
Dennis Kelither, the band leader. “They go 
with us on trips when we visit other cities. 
We only eat where both colored and whites 
are served.“ p 

One of the three-letter men in the school, 
Kenneth Lewis, a football, basketball, and 
track star, is a senior at Webster. 

“No one looks at my color when I shoot 
a basket,“ he observes. “If I get a good shot, 
they cheer, If I pull a boner, they jeer.” 
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However, it is not easy to overcome the 
mores of a lifetime. It will take more than 
law to make school integration acceptable 
to all. The school’s music teacher, Louis W. 
Ballard, says that prejudices sometime are 
found in unexpected places, 

“T have a chorus of 50 boys and girls,” he 
said. “Ten are Negroes. At first I placed 
them the way I thought they should go, 
based solely on their voices. The white stu- 
dents objected to being placed next to Ne- 
groes. Now the whites are in one.section, 
the Negroes in another.” 

High-school students, it seems, are more 
prejudiced than the elementary grade chil- 
dren. In the lower grades, the white and 
Negro boys and girls play and study together. 
They appear to be totally colorblind. 

For example at Emerson School, where 
there are 34 Negroes in about 400 children, 
the youngsters were playing fairyland games 
common to children the country over. 

They put on Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater— 
remember, that’s the story of Peter who had 
a wife and couldn’t keep her, so he put her 
in a pumpkin shell, where he kept her very 
well. 

A -year-old Negro lad, Jimmy, when his 
turn came to be Peter, chose as his mate a 
blue-eyed white girl, Suzy, who had become 
his best friend. He pushed his white wife 
into the papier-mache pumpkin shell, and 
the game went on merrily. 

“No one even said boo,” the teacher re- 
marked, smiling. “At this age color just does 
not exist.” 

At the beginning of junior high school, as 
was found in Kansas City, Mo., attitudes be- 
gin to change. And by senior high, if Tulsa 
is typical, prejudices are in full bloom. 

You can recognize the clichés and stereo- 
types concerning the Negro race. The Web- 
ster High School students are not too happy 
that they have become interracial. 

“I believe in equal rights for Negroes,” a 
senior declared, “but I also feel that they 
should go to their own schools.” 

“If you let Negroes come to school it won't 
be long before they marry white girls,” a 14- 
year-old girl said. 

“They're dirty. They take a bath once a 
year,” still another insisted. 

“I'd hate to see our school overrun with 
Negroes,” a sophomore said, “they certainly 
would pull our standards down.” 

None of the students seemingly objected 
to any individual Negro. They would cheer 
a Negro if he made a touchdown with the 
same gusto that they cheered a white stu- 
dent. And they would object to a restau- 
rant turning a Negro away, if he were in their 


group. 

“It's the principle of the thing we oppose,” 
the white students said. “We want to keep 
the races separated.” 

The students would frequently begin their 
comments with: “My daddy says” or “My 
mother feels” and then go on to repeat the 
prejudices they hear at home. 

“It's the adults,” one of the officials said. 
“If you leave the students alone, they'll come 
out all right. They have the proper demo- 
cratic instincts.” 

Do Negro students want to attend inte- 
grated schools? Many of those now at 
Booker T. Washington High School, the all- 
Negro school at Tulsa, said that they did. 

1d like to go to a mixed school,” said 
Elizabeth Humphrey, a senior. “It would 
be a challenge to work with white students 
and teachers.” 

The Negro students accept stoically the 
limitations of integration. They know that 
there are certain taboos that they cannot 
break, 

Richard Tiger, one of the most intelligent 
and popular students at Booker T. Washing- 
ton, is president of the student council.” 
Each of the five high schools the one Negro 
and the four white—has its own student 
council, The officers of the five councils are 
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planning a joint citywide picnic, to take 
place May 29. The other four presidents are 
white. One of the presidents, a girl, invited 
the other four to meet at her house for an 
evening business session. Picnic plans were 
to be considered. The day before the meet- 
ing she phoned Richard. 

“I'm sorry,” she apologized. “We can't 
meet at my house. Daddy has invited some 
friends over for a meeting of his own.” 

“I rather expected to get that call,” 18- 
year-old Richard said. Then he added: “We 
just can't let things like that upset us too 
much. After all, we are doing things that 
our parents would not have believed would 
happen in their lifetime.” 

That is evidently true. The Tulso high 
schools cooperate together regardless of race. 
The high school teams play against each 
other. When the all-Negro Washington 
team plays the all-white Roosevelt or Edison 
teams, racial cheering is kept to a minimum. 
Negro and white students sit together on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Negro and 
white referees—one Negro, one white—have 
been used to officiate the intramural inter- 
racial games. 

Both Negro and white referees are booed 
or cheered on the basis of their decisions, not 
their color. y 

The high schools have joined to issue one 
newspaper for all. The editors, Negro and 
white, meet together to determine policy. 
The schools sponsor an all-boys chorus and 
an all-city orchestra. The teachers are fair 
and unbiased, the Negro students say, “I'd 
just love to buy all the teachers vacation 
presents, my child is so happy.“ Sne of the 
mothers whose daughter attends Daniel Web- 
ster said. 

Here, as in the other cities visited in this 
survey, integration ends with the end of the 
school day. Or with the end of the school- 
sponsored activity. There is a subtle dis- 
tinction. White children will go to a res- 
taurant or a dance with Negro classmates 
if the event is connected with their school 
program. Otherwise the separation of the 
races is complete. 


[From the New York Times of May 24, 1957] 
SAN ANTONIO CALM OVER INTEGRATION—MANY 
‘TEACHERS COMPLAIN OF HARDER WORK Bur 

CHANGE Is GOING AHEAD SMOOTHLY 

(This is the sixth and last article on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in the public schools in accordance 
with the Supreme Court's decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

San’ ANTONIO, May 20.—One of the serious 
obstacles to school integration here is the 
opposition of teachers. 

Many teachers find it difficult to adapt to 
mixed classes. They complain that their 
work is much harder, and that they have to 


set up 2 levels of instruction, 1 for whites, 


the other for Negroes. 

“I'm Texas-born,” an elementary teacher 
said, proudly. “It is not easy for me to teach 
colored children.” 

The teachers’ opposition is sharpest in the 
schools with the largest numbers of Negroes. 
The proportion ranges from less than 1 per- 
cent to nearly 50 percent. 

San Antonio, the third largest city in 
Texas, with a population of 550,000, has 
adopted a policy of gradualism. Two years 
ago Negroes were admitted to one-third of 
the school system. They could enter grades 
1 and 2 of the elementary school, grade 7 in 
junior high and grade 10 in senior high, 

PROGRAM EXPANDING 

Last fall the program was expanded, with 
another third of the classes thrown open. 
This September, Negroes are expected to en- 
ter the remaining third of the classes. 

In a system of 61,000 students, 5,400 are 
Negroes. The system employs 2,250 white 


teachers and 165 Negroes. At present 475 
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Negroes attend classes with white children in 
29 schools, A substantial increase is expected 
next year. 

In all of Texas, only 3,400 Negroes are in 
mixed classes. 

The faculties have not been integrated- 
The Negro and white teachers retain thelr 
own associations. 

It seems evident to this reporter, after 
talking to scores of teachers, that many are 
not ready for mixed classes. The white 
teachers who have more than a token number 
of Negroes in their classes are unhappy, even 
resentful. They maintain that Negro chil- 
dren have a lower intelligence. 

Two elementary schools have a high pro- 
portion of Negro students. Tynan has 93 out 
of an enrollment of 196 and Fanin has 74 out 
of 210, The teachers at both n and 
Fanin are displeased at this pupil ratio. Al! 
seven teachers at Tynan have asked to be 
transferred. 

COMPLAIN OF HARDER WORK 

“We just can't take it any longer,” several 
said. 

“Our work is much harder,” one said. 
“The Negroes can't keep up with the whites. 

“We don't think it’s fair to the white chil- 
dren,” a teacher said. “They are the ones 
really feel sorry for.” 

“I don't object to 1 or 2 Negroes in mY 
class, but when the majority are colored. 
that's too much of any Texan to take.“ an 
elementary teacher complained. 

At one of the junior high schools, a teacher 
said she didn’t mind having Negroes in her 
class, so long as they were limited to a mere 
handful. 

On the other hand, many teachers accept 
the policy of integration, even though not 
personally approving it. 

“I hardly know I have any colored chil- 
dren here,” a high-school teacher observed- 

“I think any teacher who values her pro- 
fession will treat all pupils alike,” she went 
on. 

GETTING ALONG FINE es 

“T get along fine with the Negro students. 
remarked Mrs. Janie Seibrecht, guidance 
counselor at the Edgar Allan Poe Junior Hig? 
School. “I took my graduate work at Teac?” 
ers College, Columbia University. N 
lived in the same dormitory with me. W® 
attended classes together. That certainly 
changed my attitude.’” n 

Despite the complaints from teachers, in- 
tegration has made significant strides here. 
Dr. Thomas B. Portwood, superintendent 
schools,,said that a number of teachers ac. 
cept integration as a challenge. 5 

“Of course, I know that opposition exists. 
Dr. Portwood said. “But many teachers 
ready to take integrated classes. I'll transfer 


‘those who can’t take it.” 


“I haven't had many complaints from the 
teachers,” asserted Arthur E. Turbeville, pres” 
ident of the San Ontonio Teachers Count 
“Integration has made rapid strides. 
teachers are cooperating nicely.” 

Integration has been adopted here without 
any of the fuss or violence that flared at 
Mansfield and other Texas towns, School 
officials want to keep it that way. 

“We don't want to blow our horn, but W? 
think that integration is working smoothly» 
says Dr. Port wood. 

BETTER THAN EXPECTED 

E. W. Robinson, president of the poard 
of education, agrees. Integration is sus 
ceeding better than many of us would have 
thought possible,” he says. 

The students accept mixed classes without 
complaint. The Negro students have 
integrated in the curricular and extr 
ular life of the schools. 

Next Thursday—which is not Memorial 
Day as a holiday here—Longfellow Junior 
High School will hold its graduation ex 
cises. The class president, Robert Sam 
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Hasson, 14 years old, and his 6 fellow officers 
Put on a dress rehearsal this morning in the 
School auditorium. They wanted to be letter 
Perfect when their parents see the diplomas 
Given out. 

Robert stepped to the center of the stage. 
“Teachers, parents, and friends,” he began, 
Clearing his throat, “we want to welcome all 
of you.” 

"Not so fast, calm down, please,” admon- 
ished the teacher supervising the rehearsal. 
“Remember, there'll be hundreds of parents 
listening to you.” 
we graduation exercises at Longfellow for 
f hich he was rehearisng will be different 
9 any other ever seen in San Antonio. 

Robert, who will serve as chairman, is 
Negro. 


WEGRO CLASS PRESIDENT 


ot are only 4 Negroes in this school 
810, but Robert, who plans to be a clergy- 
wha, Was elected class president by an over- 
elming majority. This is the highest 
held by a Negro in a white school 

ts integration began here. Longfellow 
its the finest residential section of the 


Will the white people attending the gradu- 
tion exercises be upset at seeing a Negro 
head the students’ procession? The officials 
the parents will take it calmly. 

uon derts classmates have a ready explana- 

5 Ras lopsided victory over the white 

ates. 
“He's a real nice boy,” says Tommy Adams, 
1 Who wants to be a commercial artist. 
bett a for him because I thought he was 
~ than the others, that's all.” 

en though they are greatly outnum- 
high’; Negroes have been elected to other 
Positions, 
teams are on the football and basketball 
Blee They play in the bands, sing in the 
has clubs, Thomas Jefferson High School 
1.750 Negro students in an enroliment of 
foo > A Negro, Charles Brown—a varsity 
eee player has just been chosen to the 
t council. 
2 Negroes are at Travis Elementary 
Dear 5: with an enrollment of 400. They ap- 
amo happy. They have many white friends 
ng the young students. 

STORY WITH TWO SIDES 


eyanere is another side to the story, how- 


8 


I feel sorry for these two little Negro 
inp aren,” u teacher said. They are never 
ted to birthday parties that white young- 
n in their homes.“ 
to n e of the teachers go out of their way 
elp their Negro students. They do it, 
teacher Pisin. because they feel that a good 
Poea should be interested in all the pupils. 
tench, 2 weeks Miss Hope Foster, an English 
Shoo! at Emerson Junior High, came to 
Was pl at 7:50 each morning, although she 
1 due until 8:30. 
Einar, each morning 12-year-old Monica 
Who beth Adams, an eighth-grade student, 
up Wants to be a singer when she grows 
rome to school 40 minutes early, too. 
deen Ou had visited Emerson you would have 
Morne? Miss Foster met with Monica each 
practice They went over long lists ot words, 
M cing, studying, worrying together. 


ca, 1 of 20 Negroes out of Emerson’s 
con Papis, had entered a national spelling 


a ; Foster, Texas-born, has been 
— for 35 years. 


Class er never had had Negroes in a 
Meant Ore, but she said Monica's color 
“She nothing to her. 


Shep» n, the same as any other child, isn't 
a pl Foster said, questioningly. “It's 
N to work with her.“ 
Or the spelling contest, Monica won 
ant Prize at 3 
Winning word was independence.“ 
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The Murphy Army Hospital, 
Waltham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 


following: 
NATIONAL FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
VETERANS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Watertown, Mass., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSÉ ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dax CONGRESSWOMAN Rocers: Enclosed is 
a brief that has been prepared by the Federal 
Employees Veterans Association concerning 
the Murphy Army Hospital in Waltham, 
Mass. The retention of this hospital is most 
important to our State and our national 

ense. 
225 enclosure is factual and has been 
thoroughly checked by various Army sup- 
porters, who are tsa Pie ot fact . to 
close the Murphy Army hosp: would mean 
a serious handicap to thousands of military 
personnel and their dependents. 

I would appreciate it if you would make 
our views known to other Congressmen, as 
the Army and the Defense Department's 

ents for the closing of this famous 
facility are absurd and misleading. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH T. LYONS, 
National Commander. 


THE MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL—FACTS SUPPORT- 
ING RETENTION OF THIS MEDICAL FACILITY 


The Department of the Army has at- 
tempted to show reasons to support the De- 
tense Department's annual drive to close 
the Murphy Army Hospital at Waltham, 
Mass. The reasons offered by the Army for 
the closing of the hospital are not in con- 
formity with the facts. If New England's 
only Army General Hospital is closed; it will 
without doubt cause tremendous and un- 
necessary hardships for military personnel 
and their dependents in New England. Cer- 
tainly this is not justifiable economy. 

Here are the facts: 

MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 

Murphy Army Hospital was built in 1944 
at ipl Fr 26 million. It has a total area 
of 99 acres. It is located in the northeast- 
ern section of Waltham, Mass., about 12 
miles west of Boston. Its red brick struc- 
tures are of Georgian design and are con- 
nected by enclosed corridors. All of the 
buildings are of one story with the excep- 
tion of the nurses’ quarters and the admin- 
istration building. The structure of the 
buildings is in accordance with the latest 
military regulations affording maximum pro- 
tection for patients in the event of air at- 
tack or bombing. It has the latest of fire- 
fighting services and is practically fire-proof. 
To duplicate 
‘approximately $20 million. 

HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 

The Murphy Army Hospital has a 500-bed 
3 laboratory, modern operat- 
ing rooms, fully equipped pharmacy, physi- 
cal-therapy section, dental laboratory and 
dental operating rooms, occupational ther- 
apy section, physical reconditioning section, 
and modern laboratory. 


this hospital today would cost 
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PATIENT SERVICES 

The Murphy Army Hospital has a modern 
theater, library, reconditioning salon, gym- 
nasium, an ultra-modern PX and lunch- 
room. It also has exceptional grounds com- 
parable with that of any hospital in the 
country. Its location and setting in the 
country is particularly suitable for the con- 
valescing patient. 

SITUATION GEOGRAPHICALLY 

The hospital Is situated close to the fore- 
most medical schools and hospitals. Conse- 
quently, the Murphy Army Hospital has ac- 
cess to a group of consultants who are con- 
sidered the most eminent men in their par- 
ticular fields of medical and surgical en- 
deavor. To name a few of the famous con- 
sultants who are available to Murphy Hos- 
pital and yet would not be able to advise or 
render services to outlying small-base dis- 
pensaries are: Drs. Smithwick, Dameshek, 
Meigs, Allen, Badger, Zonderman, Cannon, 
and Aufranc, to mention but a few. They 
represent the finest hospitals such as the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston City 
Hospital, Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, 
Children’s Medical Center, Lahey Clinic, and 
New England's famous Medical Center which 
include the renowned Pratt Diagnostic Hos- 
pital, The Harvard and Tufts „Medical 
Schools as well as the School of Médicine at 
Boston University are also nearby. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE STATIONS MURPHY 
CARES FOR 


Murphy Hospital cares for military per- 
sonnel and their dependents for Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and parts of New 
York and New Jersey. It cares for military 
personnel from the Boston Army Base, 
Watertown Arsenal, Nike stations in New 
England, Bedford Air Force Base, bomber 
base at Limestone, Maine, and Westover Air 
Force Base to name but a very few. 

MURPHY HOSPITAL WAS CLOSED IN 1950 

The Murphy Army Hospital was closed in 
1950 for economy reasons. It was closed for 
but 3 months when the United States Army 
ordered it reopened due to the Korean con- 
fiict. It cost almost $1 million to reopen 
Murphy and considerable confusion resulted 
in lack of bed spaces for wounded military 
patients due to time spent in reopening the 
hospital. We may not get advance warning 
in the future, 

CONGRESS AUTHORIZED MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 
FOR A 150-BED HOSPITAL 

In 1956 Congress authorized the Murphy 
Army Hospital to remain open as a 150-bed 
hospital. The hospital operated with about 
110 to 135 patients from June 1956 to the 
present date. It can be disclosed, however, 
that the Army in order to prove its case 
against the hospital, has been sending mill- 
tary patients of New England to hospitals 
outside of the New England area thus re- 
ducing the number of bed patients. It 
might prove interesting that the famous 
medical facility at Murphy and the Army has 
agreed with these figures, that the following 
average workload per month is typical at 
the present time: 


Outpatients. ....-.--.------2----=- == 2, 800 
Admissions, bed patients 249 
Laboratory tests 4,000 
Prescriptions filled—— - 5,200 
ATE YB ek ˙ — . —— - 1,700 


WHY CONGRESS SHOULD AUTHORIZE THE CON- 
TINUED OPERATION OF THE MURPHY ARMY 
HOSPITAL 


Congress should not allow the Defense De- 
fense Department to close the only modern 
and the only Army General Hospital in New 
England as it most certainly will mean that 
serious cases of the sick and injured will be 
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transferred outside of the New England area 
at an additional expense to the taxpayers as 
well as preventing visitations by his family. 
We all know that doctors have all agreed that 
one of the best medicines for the sick and 
wounded is constant visitation by members 
of his family and friends. It should also be 
pointed out that one of the most important 
fringe benefits for servicemen is medical care 
for himself and his dependents. (The mo- 
rale factor is most important for reenlistment 
purposes.) 

The Army's purpose for wanting to close 
the hospital is not for economy reasons but 
is for the principal purpose of converting the 
beautiful hospital into a factory for the New 
England Division of Engineers. While it is 
true that such a transfer would create more 
jobs and effect a better economy for the city 
of Waltham, we must ever be mindful of the 
needs of the men who are devoting them- 
selves to the defense of the United States. If 
this hospital is converted to a factory, it can 
never be practically converted back to a hos- 
pital in the event of mobilization. 

The Army admits that they will convert 
the hospital to a factory for the engineers 
and yet they have more than adequate space 
to transfer the function of the engineers to 
the Boston Army Base which is located in the 
Boston waterfront industrial area. The main 
reason the Army will not use this space is 
due to the fact that they do not like to have 
more than one command at the same base. 
Ridiculous as this may seem, it is, how- 
ever, true. 

It has been said that the hospital is not 
needed now because the passed the 
medical care bill. The medical care bill was 
not a cure-all. Due to redtape and the fact 
that the bill does not include the hospitali- 
zation of military personnel or retired mili- 
tary personnel, the Murphy Army Hospital, 
as well as all other military hospitals, have 
shown a marked increase in hospitalizations 
since its passage. Dependents must also use 
the military hospitals due to the fact that 
the medicare bill does not allow for out- 
patient services and it creates certain hard- 
ships on enlisted men's dependents who must 
pay certain fees for private hospitalization, 

To say that we can use other military base 
dispensaries for the care of military person- 
nel is ridiculous. A thorough check has been 
made and the Army agrees that none of the 
other station-type dispensaries can prop- 
erly care for serious cases such as general 
operations and certain types of diseases. 
The Chelsea Naval Hospital which is lo- 
cated but a few miles from Boston could be 
recommended as the answer to future care 
for military personnel. However, this hos- 
pital which is over 120 years old, located 
in the midst of a heavy industrial area which 
includes a surrounding of chemical plants, 
coal plants, oil storages, junk yards, and 
incinerators, has been having troubles of 
its own with a reduced budget and a full 
patient load, that it could not possibly 
handle all of the other military services here 
in New England. It might be pointed out 
that this hospital might in the future com- 
bine with the Army and build additional 
space at Waltham and then have a com- 
bined Army and Navy hospital that can ade- 
quately take care of the needs of the New 
England military area. 

In summation to use a trite but neverthe- 
less true the closing of this military 
general hospital would be “false economy” 
that may backfire against us. Should we 
at a time when we are going to pass one 
of the largest peacetime defense budgets 
pinch pennies on an institution that can 
save American lives and possibly save many 
civilian lives in the future undated atomic 
warfare? 

IMPORTANT NOTE 
concern is the fact that the 


Of primary 
Murphy Army Hospital is outside the main 
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target area of military installations in the 
Boston area. The Chelsea Naval Hospital 
is in this target area as well as all other 
major hospitals (civilian). In the event of 
enemy attack, it might very well be, that 
the Murphy Army Hospital will be the only 
general hospital capable of taking care of 
wounded military and civilians. This one 
fact alone is more than sufficient to require 
the continued operation of the Murphy 
Army Hospital. 


Hells Canyon Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
letter I have received from Mr. Lars 
Nelson, master of the Washington State 
Grange. 

Mr. Nelson is to be righly compli- 
mented for his logical and concise pre- 
sentation of the argument for a high, 
multipurpose dam at Hells Canyon. I 
am sure my colleagues will be interested 
in seeing this expression of the case for 
the high dam. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


° May 22, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry M. JACKSON, 4 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR JACKSON: For some time the 
grangers of Washington and Oregon have 
been supporting full and comprehensive de- 
veloment of the water resources of the Co- 
lumbia River system and of the region. This 
objective involves multipurpose dam instal- 
lations such as high Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River, the largest tributary of the 
Columbia, 

The Columbia River is the second largest 
river in the Nation. Its annual delivered 
flow into the Pacific Ocean is 5 times the 
annual flow of the Missouri and 9 times 
the annual flow of the Colorado, Unlike 
the other rivers of our Nation, the Colum- 
bia flows 73 percent of its total volume 
during the summer and 27 percent during 
the winter. This characteristic of the river 
emphasizes the opportunity and need for 
multipurpose large-storage dams. 

There is—if completely developed—in our 
region a potential of 47 million acre-feet of 
storage and exclusive of Canada a power 
potential of 33 million kilowatts, of which 
7 million are now on the line and more 
building. Where coal, iron, and oil are the 
great national resources of other areas, re- 
plenishable flowing water is our greatest 
single resource in the Pacific Northwest, 

We have heeded closely the prophetic 
words of warning by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1909: “The great corporations 
are acting with foresight, singleness of pur- 
pose, and vigor to control the water power 
of the country.“ T esteem it my duty 
to use every endeavor to prevent this fast- 
growing monopoly, the most threatening 
which has ever a , from being fas- 
tened upon the people of this Nation.” 
Today we must be alert and no less vigilant 
in the protection of our water resources. 
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The generative capacity of the Nation is 85 
percent private and 15 percent public. 

We have joined other resource groups to 
keep private monopoly from partial waste- 
ful development of one of our last large 
multipurpose dam sites on our continent 
The high dam means the equivalent 
70,000 jobs for our region. We have fa 
misrepresentation and overwhelming 
It means 3-mill Federal power as com“ 
pared with 7-mil private. The ec? 
nomics of the situation are compelling. 
Frankly, in seeking Federal authorization Wë 
are asking a loan to the region which 
be repaid with interest. Our BPA is non 
877 million ahead of payoff schedules. 
past year from power sales BPA paid int? 
the Treasury $60,992,623, of which $5,949 
412 was profit. From its inception to June 
30, 1956, BPA received $462,800,000 in rev” 
enues, which are accounted for as follows: 


Operation and maintenance $123, 500, 000 
Depreciation 101, 300, 000 


The net income $98,700, 000 and deprecis- 
tion $101,300,000 have been applied to rep! 
Federal investment in the amount of $200 
million, thus reducing overall cost in 2 
investment operating dams and transmis- 
sion lines from 81.288.700, 000 to $1,086,500 
000. This shows the fiscal picture. It does 
not show the thousands of free en 
small and large business units and farms 
established as a result or the millions Pals 
to State and Federal Governments by en 
tion of new and expanded tax bases for 
tax purposes, 

When we began the fight in our State in 
the 1920's, electricity had limited usage 
sold at 16 cents a kilowatt-hour; now it 
unlimited usage and sells for 1 cent ar 
kilowatt-hour in many of our county ® 
city municipals. Private power, too, a 
benefited with low-cost power available 
plenty of competition. As a result, they ha 
the lowest rates in the Nation here. 
we launched our power efforts, agricultura 
had no power on our farms—today, thanks 15 
our county municipals (PUD'’s) and REA = 
preference customers of BPA (federally gen 
erated power), our farms are 100 percent 
trified with power and service at cost. 

Senate bill 555, providing Federal authori- 
zation of high Hells Canyon Dam is before 
the Senate for action this May. You t 
raise the question, “What about flooding per 
the low or three dam sites and co 
loss?” Well, alternate proposals pushed VÝ 
both P. N. P. C. (Pacific Northwest Powe 
Combine), and Department of the In 
provide for such flooding. Far better to take 
a small loss initially than to sustain an a 
reparable loss from here on out. A few vent 
additional earnings from sale of power gen 
erated from the high dam would offset — 
pensation paid to Idaho Power Co. for 
investment loss. The high dam by proper 
release of water in the low-flow season Wi! 
firm up power on downriver installa 
to the extent of 435,000 kilowatts or a 
ville dam without building it. 

Our interest at the moment is to enlist 
your support to prevail upon your Senat? 
to vote for the high dam when it comes to 
vote—possibly this May, perhaps later. 
is the essence—may your assistance be 

In conclusion: 

1. Courts do not build dams—only Con- 
gress possesses enabling authority. of 
2. The Corps of Engineers and Bureau 
Reclamation have both issued project xe 
ports urging construction of high Hell 

Canyon Dam, 

3. The Federal Power Commisison exam 
mer found high Hells Canyon a better pro] 
ect than the three low dams, 
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4. Flood control requires construction of 
the high dam 


5. Failure to develop our own storage will 
a entually compel us to deal with Canada at 
Stiff price for upstream storage. 
est © believe that public interest, the great- 
Tor Bood for the greatest number of people 
the longest time, requires enactment of 
high Helis Canyon Dam ‘legislation. We 
therefore ask your assistance and will deeply 
te your efforts, 
Kindest regards. 
Praternally, 
A. Lars NELSON, 
Master, Washington State Grange. 


Virginia Counties Approaching Debt 
Saturation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Fie Cogent arguments in favor of enact- 
t of legislation authorizing Federal 

ity to the States for school-facil- 
ysis tion is contained in an anal- 
8 the debt situation of Virginia 
ties and independent cities made by 
bl irginia State Auditor J. Gordon Ben- 


batecording to an Associated Press dis- 
rece Published in the Washington Post 
Times Herald for May 8, 1957, Mr. 
Bennett has reported that Virginia’s 
bennties are deeper in debt than ever 
ing and the accelerated school-build- 
f is cited as the greatest 
ped influencing indebtedness. 
8 Speaker, the remarks attributed to 
ings Bennett serve to point up the find- 
Laban the Committee on Education and 
hay r, Which has reported H. R. 1: We 
e found, first, that States and local 
mena, agencies have been making a tre- 
ond. dus effort to build classrooms; sec- 
that a great deal more remains to be 
ee Plished to catch up with the back- 
Pe third, that many areas have 
t usted, or nearly so, their resources 
— 
a ei, news item, which is based upon 
Viren’, published in the University of 
mend News Letter, follows. I recom- 
it to my colleagues: 
Countirs Owe Recorp Dests 
Va., May 7.—Virginia's 
Stanties are deeper in debt than ever and a 
n ce official points to the accelerated 
tor» Mie program as the greatest fac- 
State uencing the indebtedness. 
that th Auditor J, Gordon Bennett revealed 
e counties owe $165,571,000, a whop- 
dust 5 8 the $20,190,000 county debt 
0. 
reer een counties owe $102,889,000, or 62 
810,009 Fairfax County alone owed $43,- 
the on June 30, 1956, more than double 
Counties debt of $20,190,000 of all Virginia 
249,000. 140 Years ago. Arlington owed $32,- 
745 ° Henrico $12,957,000; Chesterfield $4,- 
4.295 609 O $5,030,000; and Princess Anne 


the nett said, in an analysis published in 
“the p eralty of Virginia News Letter, that 
Greatest factor contributing to this in- 
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crease has been the accelerated school-byild- 


During and immediately after World War 
II. he pointed out, capital improvements were 
postponed because necessary building ma- 
terials were not available. By the time 
materials could be obtained, needs had pyra- 
mided, the dollar had depreciated, and a 
steadily mounting debt total was the result. 

The counties expended $307,921,000, Ben- 
nett said, during the 10-year period from 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1956, for capital 
outidys. Of that amount, $241,612,000 was 
for schools. 


The Measure of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days of troublesome costs on 
everything, it is high time that someone 
take cognizance of some free services 
that have been extended to the Nation by 
radio and television. 

Prior to coming to the Congress, I was 
closely associated with radio and tele- 
vision people; and I have seen at close 
range their invaluable contribution to 
public-service projects, both local and 
national. No community ever began a 
charity drive or a civic project cam- 
paign that it did not summon the radio 
and television people. Always they have 
responded generously with free time and 
labor. Too often we accept this public 
service as a public right and give too 
little thanks to the public-spirited indi- 
viduals who make it possible. For that 
reason, I call the attention of the House 
to an editorial in Television Age, April 8, 
1957, which attempts to measure the 
jmmeasurable: The public service of one 
ef civilization’s great achievements— 
television. 

The editorial follows: 

THE MEASURE OF SERVICE 

nd annual survey of public- 
8 scheduled by television 
stations and networks, this journal has 
learned that the industry continues to rate 
very high in this category of programming 
8 1956, as in 1955, about 18 
percent of the total net time revenue has 
been devoted to public service. We hasten 
to acknowledge that a dollar bill is not a 
very good measuring stick for this kind of 
research, but it is the one currently in vogue 
among those public-welfare organizations 
employing television for such purpose. 

The real measure, of course, is found in 
results—and television may claim properly 
its share of glory along with the other media 
and with the many magnificent agencies 
which are carrying forward this work. 

It is foreseeable, now, that infantile paraly- 


may be stamped out. . 
ert news stories have indicated 1957 


as the turning point year in the fight against 
cancer, 

Tremendous advances have been made in 
dealing with heart disease, both in its treat- 
ment and its prevention. 

Multiple sclerosis. Arthritis. Mental ill- 
ness. 
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All of these are giving way to the pressure 
of public awareness and medical research. 

The media, television prominent among 
them, through the collection of funds and 
the indoctrination of the citizens at large, 
are helping in the age-old search for the 
hidden enemy, and contributing to its van- 
quishment. 

But what of the enemy now seen? The 
lad who commands his car to kill? The 
fuzzy-cheeked boy who wanders with the 
wolf-pack in shadowed streets a switch- 
blade his sceptre of defiance? What of these 
whose name is Cain? 

It is eminently evident that television 
cannot take the place of parents, although 
it has been accused variously of neglecting 
that responsibility. 

Television, at this stage of the art's devel- 
opment, cannot have babies nor, for that 
matter, rear them to manhood. But per- 
haps there is an assignment here for the 
medium which has contributed so richly 
to getting out the vote (a record breaker 
in 1956, which was supposed to be the year 
of apathy), fighting disease, helping in dis- 
aster, extracting blood from the general 
public, recruiting young men and women 
for the armed forces, selling bonds, and 
buying college scholarships for worthy 
young people. 

Possibly the great hope for tomorrow may 
reside more surely than we know in the 
disposition that is to be made of the young 
people who would now appear to be un- 
worthy and that here, more than in any 
other single prospect of public service, lies 
the greatest challenge to the greatest me- 
dium. 

Television has lent its powerful persua- 
sion in the battle to make the heart beat 
longer, the crippled to walk, and in urging 
the faithless toward faith. 

Can it, with professional assistance, slow 
the comets on our highways? Can it put a 
football or a baseball in the hand that 
holds a hidden weapon? Can it help the 
parents-who-are help the parents-who-will- 
be? 


Television Age having examined the rec. 
ord, believes it can—and has not seen the 
dollar that could measure the worth of that 
humanitarian service. 


Church Group Favors Foreign Aid As 
Vital to World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a letter and supporting resolu- 
tion adopted by the program board of 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and 
Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF 
BUFFALO AND ERIE COUNTY, 
Bufalo, N. Y., May 23, 1957. 
The Honorable EDMUND P, RADWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In the light of the particular 
congressional situation, I am glad to reit- 
erate the position of the program board of 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County concerning an action which has al- 
ready been communicated to you: 

“Since we are in accord with the spirit of 
the President's second inaugural address in 
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which he took the unusual course of deal- 
ing mainly with world affairs and set forth 
the responsibility of our Nation to the rest 
of the world in economic, technical, and 
other assistance and since we believe that 
our country in its abundance has a Christian 
responsibility in granting to nations in need 
technical and economic aid and hoping that 
such economic assistance programs would be 
related primarily to economic and social 
need and opportunity rather than to polit- 
ical security considerations and to be ad- 
ministered separately from military assist- 


ance programs; 

“Resolved, That we, the program board of 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County, support the President in his con- 
structive foreign economic aid program and 
urge that the full amount needed for for- 
eign economic aid remain in the United 
States budget, believing that any curtail- 
ment is detrimental to world peace. + 

“We, also, urge that in the interest of 
strengthening world community, long-range 
basic economic development programs be as- 
sured through the use of international agen- 
cies, especially the United Nations.” 

-Sincerely yours, 
HAL AN M. Frost, 
Executive Secretary. 


Rural Areas Need Assistance on 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to point out 
to my colleagues that the farm people 
of the Nation are in need of assistance 
in the field of need for classroom con- 
struction. 

I wish to submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp an editorial from the May issue 
of the Missouri Farmer that reaches 
150,000 farm families, and sets forth 
many specific instances where Missouri 
school districts are unable to finance 
their school building needs from their 
limited assessments, bond limitations, 
and levies. 

The editorial follows: 

RURAL AREAS NEED ASSISTANCE ON EDUCATION 

Why be so finicky about Federal aid to 
education? 

What is new about Federal assistance to 
local communities for educational purposes? 
It has been going on a long time—it is older 
than the Constitution. 

The Northwest Ordinance passed back in 
1785 provided that every 16th section of land 
would go for maintenance of public schools. 

Hundreds of schools were built in Mis- 
souri with WPA funds during the depression 
and the Federal Government has not inter- 
fered with the curriculum. 

The county extension agent is a teacher. 
He gets the majority of his salary from the 
Federal Government and is not dominated 
from Washington, 

Like the county agent, the vocational agri- 
cultural departments receive Federal aid— 
though to a smaller degree. Vo-Ag in- 
structors with many years of service main- 
tain they've never had the Federal Govern- 
ment interfere with their teaching program. 


are created equal. 
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A review of the tax structure of three 
major agencies of government might explain 
the opposition to Federal aid to education— 
what the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce calls Federal intervention into educa- 
tion. 

Local governments rely on the property 
tax for the majority of their income. This 
hits farmers hardest. The assessor is more 
apt to overlook a bond than he is a tractor. 

Now let us take the case of the man who 
pays 25 percent down on a farm. He pays 
the property tax but does he own the farm— 
or does the bank? In 1955 the. total farm 
indebtedness amounted to $18 billion—a debt 
on which farmers were paying the property 
tax. 

State governments, for the most part, de- 
pend on the sales tax for the majority of 
their income. An old-age pensioner in Mis- 
souri, with no other income, might live on 
$49.70 a month but when he buys a loaf of 
bread he pays as much sales tax on that loaf 
of bread as the richest man in town. 

The Federal Government receives the bulk 
of its tax dollar from income taxes. Income 
taxes are based on the ability to pay. In the 
past few years farmers have not been hit 
very hard by the income tax—because their 
income has been very meager. 

Could it be that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the stooge organiza- 
tions that front for them in other areas 
have a selfish interest? 

Many business leaders do not share the 
opinion of the United States chamber. Eric 
Johnson, a former president of the chamber, 
for examples favors Federal ald to the 
schools. He, like many other enlightened 
businessmen, is not trying to shoulder the 
people least able to pay with the entire 
burden of educating the Nation’s youth. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization it expects what never was and 
never will be.“ 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft remarked: 
“Abraham Lincoln said that this Nation was 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
If we wish to assure 
equality of opportunity to all the children 
born in the United States, we cannot ques- 
tion the policy of Federal aid to education.” 

O. L. Burger, superintendent of schools at 
Washington, Mo., wrote in National Educa- 
tional Journal of April 1948 about returning 
to Huntsville for the 20th anniversary of 
the high school class of 1927. “It was reveal- 
ing to see how many of these graduates have 
moved away from the school district in 
which they recelved their education,” Berger 
explained. 

“Thirteen of the 37 graduates, or 35 per- 
cent, are now living in the 10 States of Mich- 


igan, Kansas, Arizona, Illinois, Washington, 


California, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania and, Kentucky. Nineteen others, or 
51 percent, have moved to other Missouri 
towns. Only 5, or less than 14 percent, now 
live in their home district,” Burger con- 
tinued. 

“A check made in 1946 of the present place 
of residence of the members of the class of 
1940 of the Washington, Mo., High School 
revealed that after 6 years only 25 percent 
of the graduates are living in the district,” 
Burger pointed out. 

Does this migtation of graduates suggest 
that education is a national problem? Ig- 
norance is no respecter of State lines. Kan- 
sas expects the Missouri farm boy, who moves 
to Wichita to work in an aircraft factory, to 
be educated. : 

One teacher said, the smarter they are 
the quicker they leave home and the farther 
away they go.” Is rural America subsidizing 
the cities by educating the boys and girls 
only to have the cities reap the advantages of 
their education? 

Where do Missourl graduates go? The 
No. 2 man in the Ford Motor Co. is Earnest 
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Breech of Lebanon. The chairman of the 
board of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is Cleo F. Craig of Rich 
From Princeton came Mervin J. Kelly, A 
dent of Bell Laboratories. In the field of 
medicine there is Howard A. Rusk—a Brooke 
field boy. Does not the Federal Governmen 
have a responsibility to see that this sourc® 
of national leadership is not dried up? 

In each high school there are found teach- 
ers that take pride in following the 
of “their boys and girls.” Some of tem 
beloved teachers were contacted to find ou 
what has happened to the class of 1946—4 
class graduated long enough to have 
roots firmly established. 46 

Cassville had 63 graduates in the 194° 
class. Only 19 are now located in the vi 
cinity of Cassville. D 

Of the 52 graduates of Lexington Hig 
School only 17 are living in Lexington. Nine 
out of a class of 35 are living in Slater. 5 
Dorado Springs graduated 27 girls and 1 
boys in the class of 1946—a total of 42. Four 
boys and 11 girls are still in the comm’ ty- 
Eight of the 27 graduates of Gallatin Hig® 
School are living in the community. t 

The 55 graduates of the class of 1946 4 
Boonville are scattered all over the wor! 
Only 16 are living around Boonville. The 
farthest away is a merchant on Okinaw® 
Six are in the armed services, one at less 
is a career aviator. ed 

The Missouri Constitution was amend 91 
in 1952 to increase the bonding capacity 
school districts from 5 to 10 percent of 9 
sessed valuation. While this is relatively 
high among the States, many districts ure 
yet unable to properly house their school 
children. wá 

A complete new high school plant wo g 
provide the Louisiana School District, 1° 
instance, with suficient housing facilities 
take care of its immediate needs. But, "000 
a plant would cost approximately $600 
while the free bonding capacity of the 
trict is only slightly over $200,000. and 

Salem needs to spend between $650,000 
-$700,000 on high school and elementary 
facilities. By voting bonds in the maximum 
amount, only $300,000 can be obtained. 
Salem is now holding some classes in bus 
ness buildings down town—one, an old pit 
duce house, has been named the chick 
coop by students. 2 

The vocational agriculture classes at poni 
phan are held in the basement of 1 
armory. The school district has — g 
voted bonds to the maximum extent of >z 
capacity. Money will be used for construc’ 
ing elementary school facilities and a is 
tional agriculture shop. The district d 
badly in need of a completely new Dif 
school building large enough to d 
date 600 pupils. Such a building wou! 
cost $600,000, but it is not possible for 
district to now raise any money from 
The freshman high school class next Jear 
will number 170 as compared with 110 this 
year. 

Poplar Biuff is using basements of store 
buildings with no natural light for ¢ ted 
rooms. In January 1956 it was estima 10 
Poplar Bluff needed $2,550,000 to bul! 
and equip needed school facilities. 
district had at that time a free bonding 
capacity of less than $100,000. The presen 
high school was erected in 1898 with an 
addition built in 1902. 

At Sikeston more than 800 elementar 
pupils are attending classes in 24 rooms con 
verted from frame barracks buildings 9° 
quired from an Air Force training base. They 
need a new senior high school building the 
would cost from $1,200,000 to $2,500,000. ow 
free bonding capacity of the district is 50. 
considerably less than a third of this amoun 

At Ava it is estimated that not less tha 
$600,000 should be spent by the district ” 
bring the schoo] plant facilities up to aD 
ceptable standard. The district has free 
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ea capacity of less than one-half this 


A complete study of the school-building 
Reeds of Missouri was prepared in 1955 for 
Ra Missouri White House Conference on 
— Ucation. The most important conclusions 

we study are as follows: 

&ppears from the survey that approx- 
imately 8,000 additional classrooms will be 
k ed by 1960 to replace obsolete facilities 
nd to provide for increased enrollments re- 
—— g a capital outlay expenditure of 
— t $185 million. Can the school districts 

Missouri meet these needs? Many can, but 

ing cannot. Of the 584 districts report- 

» 213, or 36.5 percent indicated that they 

not and would not, under present limita- 

ms, have sufficient bonding capacity to 

Whe de satisfactory housing for the children 
will be in their schools in 1960,” 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
Mr. 


the BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, with 
be Question of Federal aid to education 
trae Pressured for favorable action by 
Congress, I wish to insert in the 
{econ a part of a release sent to me by 
Soci Minnesota Coalition of Patriotic 
eties, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
è ated to the preservation of Ameri- 
wh I believe this article states facts 
Mes Should be brought to the attention 
Only of every Member of the Con- 
kress. but of everyone interested in pre- 
aoe the freedoms of our school sys- 
educate in keeping the control of 
m tion in the hands of local com- 
Unities and the States. 
€ children of today are the citizens 
rrow and they are the ones who 
den direct the course of our Nation, I 
Hia it is vitally necessary to the sur- 
minds our free way of life that their 
visio not be placed under the super- 
ernme and control of the Federal Gov- 
Meane S and Government aid always 
s Federal control. Some of the 
fo me inherent in such a step are set 
any in this article, and I don't think 
3 to set up such an unneces- 
gram, once the facts are known. 
The article follows: 
To t FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 
he P 
ow, 


of 


eoples’ Representatives in Congress: 
any her again, and even more grave than 
in the etofore, there exists and is pending 
the pnd Halls of the Congress, the place of 
Atives Y workshop of the elected Represent- 
existe ot our people, a grave threat to the 
tablisnes of our liberties and freedoms es- 
This 2 by the founders of this Republic. 
has on a new but insidious danger which 
eral an ae from the movement called Fed- 
nad tie to education, which, until lately, 
Tecent ime possible. As have other 
appears idious socialistic movements, this 
rancement aer the false guise of the ad- 
tional t of the equalization of educa- 
tact it Opportunity. whereas in truth and 
ese 10 1 cn or would lead and doubt - 
than intended to lead to nothing less 
eral control of the educational 
of our young, a result that would 


Cert 
ainiy lead to the destruction of prin- 
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ciples vital to the future existence of the 
American way of life. 

Hence, this organization and all of its 
members, jointly, and wholly created for and 
devoted to nonpartisan efforts to advance 
and preserve Americanism and the promul- 
gation and maintenance of the essential 
principles of constitutional Government, 
after and upon mature and unbiased con- 
sideration, are compelled to definitely ob- 
ject to and oppose any action by our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress granting or author- 
izing any so-called Federal aid to educa- 
tion, whether as proposed in any bill now 
or hereafter brought before the Congress. 
Some of the fundamental reasons for our 
position and objection are the following: 

1. Such Federal aid is not necessary, 

2. Such Federal aid is not desirable. 

3. There is not a single State in the Union 
that is not financially better off than the 
United States. 

4. There is not a single State that is not 
better able to pay the expense of the edu- 
cation of its youth than is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

5. Such Federal aid is unlawful because 
not authorized by but contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

6. The so-called Federal aid is, in fact, no 
aid at all. 

7. No such aid has been requested by any 
State or the citizens of any State. 

8. No State has shown or claimed its in- 
ability to provide for its own educational 
facilities and activities, 

9. No taxpayer group, chamber of com- 
merce, or board of education from any State, 
county, town, or city has appeared to request 
such Federal ald. 

10. The several States, individually or col- 
lectively, are, of their own accord and un- 
aided, already providing greater educational 
facilities, and at less expense, than would 
result from the or any such Federal aid 
program now proposed. ` 

11. A majority of State governors, in re- 
cent conference, expressed fear that the 
Federal Government would encroach upon 
the State's handling of their schools; they 
also opposed “any plan not first referred to 
the State's officials or representatives, of 
their need and of the States“ incapacity to 
meet their needs.” They also held that “if 
any field of government is directly within 
the province, ot the State and locality, it is 
that of education; that local government is 
doomed if iċ surrenders this responsibility.” 

12. The unequaled and unprecedented 
progress of this Nation is a result of the 
combined strength, powers, and efforts of 
the limited powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment combined with the sovereign powers 
of the 48 individual States. Therefore, the 
invasion by the Federal Government of any 
of the public prerogatives, powers or privi- 
leges granted to or by the several 
States constitutes a weakening of the fabric 
of our systems of constitutional government. 

13. The invasion by the Federal Govern- 
ment into the field of education is bound 
to level down and reduce the field to a gen- 
era] routine, thereby destroying the indi- 


. vidual element of competition among the 


several States in their scholastic systems. 
14. The history of the educational, social 
and economic trends, as recorded and em- 
blazoned upon the minds of the people dur- 
ing the last 25 years, not only does not 
justify but actually forbids the placing of 
the educational training of our future citi- 
zens under the control and guidance of a 
Federal bureaucracy, away from local envi- 
ronment, which such action would accom- 
lish. 
2 We respectfully submit that it sħould not 
be necessary to either substantiate or stress 
the persuasive importance of the foregoing 
stated propositions, especially to the Mem- 
bers of an enlightened Congress. We like- 
wise submit that the combined significance 
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of these stated propositions is of such impor- 
tance to the combined constituencies of the 
Members of Congress as to warrant, even 
command, attention commensurate with the 
gravity and significance of the entire proj- 
ect and to warrant, if need be, a searching 
investigation In the public interest of all the 
aspects of the subject matter before any 
Member of Congress subscribes to any such 
project, for the purpose of which investiga- 
tion your body is thoroughly equipped. And 
that such an investigation is required has 
Clearly been made apparent by competent 
testimony of the former of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mrs. Hobby, on April 30, 1954, and March 
29, 1955. Also, by the incompetent and er- 
roneous report of Secretary Folsom who, in 
February 1957, has projected himself into 
the matter on behalf of the promoters of 
the project of Federal aid. These, with the 
admitted incompetence of the school facili- 
ties survey conducted under Public Law 815, 
beginning in 1950 and ending in 1954, which 
cost the taxpayers $1,800,262.28 and the 
States $2,187,801.26, serve as additional evi- 
dence of what may be expected when a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy takes over. 

There is, however, available competent and 
persuasive proof for the above-quoted objec- 
tions to the proposition of Federal aid to 
schools bill, a portion of which is here cited 
for ready reference, without regard to the 
order in which presented: 

Roger A. Freeman. who was appointed to 
serve on two presidential commissions to 
study the fiscal capacities of the States to 


meet their school needs, made this statement 


about the current Federal aid to schools bill 
which will come up soon in the 85th 
Congress: 

“What we are faced with is not a Federal 
school construction aid program, but the 
first and fateful step in the nationalization 
of the public schools, 

* * . . . 

To few people realize the effect which 
the entry of the National Government into 
the educational system would have, not only 
upon our schools, but upon the continued 
existence of the Federal system. 

Our schools are the last great bulwark of 
State and local autonomy. They should so 
remain. If the schools fall to Federal in- 
fluence, they will set the pattern for more 
and more powers to go to Washington until 
our States are left empty shells and remind- 
ers of what was once a great Federal union 
of sovereign States.” 

“Beyond a shadow of doubt, the Founding 
Fathers held edcuation to be a responsibility 
of the States, the communities, and the par- 
ents. This belief is firmly embedded in 
American tradition: and has hardly been 
questioned in more than a century and a 

Roger Freeman directed the research for 
the Education Committee of the President's 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Rela- 
tions, which made an exhaustive survey and 
then reported: 

“We have not been able to find a State 
which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system * * * Federal aid is 
not necessary, either for current operating 
expenses for public schools or for capital 
expenditures for new school facilities. 

“From 1900 to 1955 public school enroll- 
ment doubled—but school operating costs 
multiplied 43 times. 

“School funds have increased faster than 
enrollment, faster than prices and other 
public services. 

“In 1900 school funds equaled 114 percent 
of national Income—in 1955, they equaled 
4 percent. 

“The number of teachers has risen faster 
in the United States than the number of 
pupils—here’s national average: In 1900, 
there was 1 teacher to 37 pupils; in 1955, 
there was 1 teacher to 27 pupils.“ 
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The following is quoted from the Fact 
Finder of January 1957: “Over a year ago 
the president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, E. Smythe Gambrell, declared his be- 
lief that Federal aid’ to the public schools 
would ultimately bring the destruction of 
freedom to this country—that it would be 
nothing short of a national calamity for the 
public schools to become dependent upon 
Federal aid. The president of the Confer- 
ence of Chiefs Justices of the States, Justice 
William Duckworth, also expressed his fear 
that the expansion of Federal] powers in so- 
cial and economic fields through grants in 
aid threaten our constitutional form of 
government.” 

In his Foreword to Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, by Roger A. Freeman, Luther A. Weigle, 
dean emeritus of Yale University Divinity 
School, on November 1, 1955, stated: “Federal 
control of education, at any level, would be 
calamitous. The local control of education 
is not only in accord with out Constitution 
and our established policy; it is fundamental 
to the American type of democracy. ‘More 
than any other activity,’ said the president 
of one of our great State universities, ‘edu- 
cation calls for adaptation to local needs, 
and a sense of local responsibility, for its 
successful prosecution,’ ” 

Nicholas Murray Butler states this on the 
subject: 

“There is not enough money in the United 
States, even if every dollar of it were ex- 
pended upon education, to produce, through 
Federal authority, or through what is naively 
called cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States, educational 
results that would be at all comparable with 
those that have been already reached under 
the free and natural system that has grown 
up among us. 

“A school system that grows naturally in 
response to the needs and ambitions of a 
hundred thousand different communities will 
be a better school system than any which 
can be imposed upon those localities by the 
aid of grants of public money from the Fed- 
eray Treasury, accompanied by Federal regu- 
lations, Federal inspections, Federal reports, 
and Federal uniformities.” 


Permanent United Nations Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article by 
Thomas J. Hamilton in the New York 
Times of May 26, 1957, entitled “UNEF 
Revives Talk of a Permanent Force“: 
UNEF Revives TALK oF A PERMANENT ForcE— 

Irs Limtrep Success IN MAINTAINING QUIET 

ON EcYPTIAN-ISRAELI BORDER PROMPTS CALL 

von More Srupy—Past EFFORTS ARE RE- 

VIVED 

(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

The United Nations Security Council, for 
the second time in less than a month, has 
complained, and ended up by doing nothing, 
about the document under which Colonel 
Nasser says that he will operate the Suez 
Canal. Egyptian ownership and control haye 
thus been confirmed beyond any doubt. 

Except for the presence of the United Na- 
tions emergency force on the soil of Egypt, 
the status quo ante bellum has in fact been 
completely restored, Thus far, however, the 
emergency force is providing a useful factor 
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in keeping things quiet. As long as it is at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba, Colonel 
Nasser does not have the physical means 
to reimpose his blockade against Israeli ship- 
ping in the gulf—whatever he does in the 
Suez Canal. 

And although Dag Hammarskjold promptly 
handed over the administration of the Gaza 
strip to Egypt, the very presence of the 
United Nations contingent is a stabilizing 
influence. Certainly it deserves part of the 
credit for the fact that Egypt has not started 
up the raids on Israel again. 


RELATIVE SUCCESS 


This success, although still highly rela- 
tive, is a bright contrast to the United 
Nations record on Hungary. It has led some 
champions of the United Nations to insist 
that the emergency force should be made 
permanent. 

With one notable exception, previous ef- 
forts to endow the United Nations organiza- 
tion with the means of backing up its reso- 
lutions have failed. The possibility of a 
permanent force of 5,000 or 6,000 soldiers, 
already organized under a single commander, 
is very tempting. 

The attempt to place military forces at 
the disposal of the Security Council, as pro- 
vided in the charter, ended in failure 10 
years ago. The uniting-for-peace resolution 
program, under which such forces could have 
been employed by the General Assembly, if 
the veto prevented the Security Council 
from acting, became a dead letter in 1954. 

Nevertheless, military force was used. by 
the United Nations, for the first time in the 
history of the international organization, to 
repel the Communist aggression against 
South Korea. However, the United States 
was in charge, whereas the Secretary General, 
subject to the ambiguous resolutions of the 
Assembly, commands the emergency force 
sent to Egypt. 

MAKEUP OF FORCES 


A more fundamental difference in the ob- 
jectives of the two United Nations armies is 
discernible from the contrast in their mem- 
bership. 

The bronze plaque at United Nations head- 
quarters which pays tribute to the 16 nations 
that defends South Korea lists the following: 

Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

In contrast, the 10 countries that have 
been allowed to supply contingents for the 
emergency force in the Middle East are: 
Brazil, Colombia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
India, Indonesia, Norway, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia. Other Asian countries, such as Pak- 
istan, which in Colonel Nasser's view were 
identified with the West, were rejected on 
the ground that they did not have the right 
kind of troops. 

As the first list shows, the Korean war 
was fought by a coalition consisting basically 
of the United States and its principal allies 
in Europe, in the British Commonwealth and 
the Far East. Colombia was the only one 
of the Latin American countries that finally 
heeded Washington's appeals and sent troops. 

The great powers were wisely excluded from 
the emergency force in the Middle East. 
Britain and France had attacked Egypt, and 
inclusion of the United States would have 
made it difficult to exclude the Soviet Union, 

Canada and Colombia are the only mem- 
bers of the United Nations who sent troops 
to both Korea and Egypt, and the Canadian 
troops in the emergency force—thanks to 
Colonel Nasser’s objections—have been con- 
fined almost entirely to administrative duties 
in Egypt. Otherwise the emergency force Is 
made up of Asian neutralists and the more 
pronounced anti-colonial countries of West- 
ern Europe. 
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NO FIGHTING INTENDED 


The emergency force, for that matter, was 
never supposed to do any fighting and was 
merely intended to take over after the fight- 
ing had been stopped. 

Apart from the difference in function, the 
motives of the governments contributing to 
the two forces was similar. In each case 
there was a desire to help bring about 4 
cease-fire in accordance with the charter. 

But it would be idle to ignore the fact 
that some of the contingents in the Middle 
East seem to reflect their governments’ dis- 
like of the colonial powers more than their 
dislike of aggression as such. 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, author of 
the resolution under which Mr. 
skjold organized the emergency force, ex- 
amines the problem in the current issue of 
the quarterly Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Pearson pays tribute to the devotion. 
energy and intelligence of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and his assistants. He believes that 
plans should be started now for the possible 
creation of another force, not to fight, 
to insure that fighting would not be re- 
sumed. 

To that end, Mr. Pearson would ask all 
member governments, still excluding the 
great powers, if they would be willing tO 
provide contigents in the future. He wo 
provide Mr. Hammarskjold with a permanent 
military adviser and a small staff, 

PEARSON SUGGESTION 


Mr. Pearson offers the practicularly valu 
able suggestion that Mr. Hammarskjold now 
draw up model agreements on the finan 
administrative and legal procedures that 
would govern the operations of any future 
peace supervision force. 

The absence of such agreement is respon- 
sible for the uncertainty, more than 6 
months after its taking up its duties, about 
the functioning of the Emergency Force in 
Egypt. 

No one knows to this day whether Mr. 
Pearson was right in his original statement 
last fall about the operations of the force 
It was his view at that time that, once 
gave her consent to the stationing of the 
force on Bgyptian territory, the United Na- 
tions alone should decide what the force 
would do. 

The possibility of creating another such 
force will depend upon the success of the 
present experiment, and in particular upon 
whether Egypt allows it to remain until 
approach to stability in the Middle East 18 
obtained. 


Progress of Maine Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recor excerpts from a speech 2 
by my twin brother, Smith McIntire, of 
Perham, Maine, before a recent session 
of the New Hampshire Potato Associs” 
tion, in Concord in that State: 

PROGRESS OF MAINE AGRICULTURE 

Progress in agriculture, as in industry: 
comes through the continuous sifting an 
refining of answers to problems that, at the 
time, seemed insurmountable to most indi- 
viduals involved. The Maine potato indus 
try, like that of many other States, is maX- 
ing progress and there is much more in sight · 
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Not all growers have been able to stand the 
Pace; this is a price that is often paid. 
In Maine we have decided that no indi- 
vidual has the right to market culls and 
Small seed potatoes and damage the reputa- 
Aon of our industry. So we have adopted 
— order to require a small minority 
conform to the wishes of the majority with 
wirect to the quality of potatoes shipped. 
e think that consumers want potatoes of 
800d quality and that they don’t want mini- 
mum sizes below 2% inches. 
1 have done something about it. That 
Progress. 
2 We are moving, or being pushed, into 
ewer and more modern packing facilities. 
its is one farmer group that has developed 
8 Own packing facility and markets its pack 
teadily throughout the season. Growers 
pate in a monthly pool involving one 
Seventh of their crop each month. 
in e growers are changing their think- 
One regarding the potato seed business. 
e it was enough to produce good certified 
W. and nearly all sizes went into the bag. 
t © now have our State seed farm and Florida 
est to help those growers who 
Want to keep their lots not just good, but 
nearly perfect. 
1 are rapidiy moving into a strip deal 
Which only sizes below 2% inches go for 
Tl while the larger sizes go for table stock. 
Mice p the seedman getting the 
Stock that he has always wanted; the 
housewife getting the larger sizes she prefers. 
believe that Maine's marketing pattern 
We tend toward a two-way stretch deal. 
* will attempt to market some of our crop 
ly and late. In years of heavy supply we 
vem: more systematically move into the No- 
Moai ber and December market and we wHl 
N more in late May, June, and perhaps 
phi Our experience has been that when 
‘tin hard to clear up a bad supply situ- 
m early, our southern friends reap the 
aoard and increase their acreage. In this 
carne progress for Maine appears to sug- 
its Bos need for always having a portion of 
t potatoes for the June market. 
this Ore I leave the marketing aspects of 
Tu industry, let me comment regarding 
teares trading in potatoes. We have had 
buea trading in potatoes for many years, 
It n recently has it become significant. 
town grown up rapidly and, like the young 
to n bully, it has needed a working over 
atio into this program some appreci- 
n of the facts of life. 
ang ne Sat with the higher administrative 
ing Supervisory brass involved in this trad- 
that ee and have gained the impression 
105 ey have had the same disregard for 
n of the community and the indi- 
bi that is characteristic of most gam- 
We Bouse Operators. 
Public have made some progress by using 
Putty Pressure, in improving this situation. 
5 this program in the spotlight has 
ment ud. Possible for Government enforce- 
not les to see some things that were 
con Har before. The result has been some 
that thes and the operators now know 
to a house must be kept orderly enough 
Sua Public scorn. 
tural me touch upon the general agricul- 
ly bussonomy by saying that in this friend- 
We eee of competing with each other 
tinua Making an industry that, with a con- 


ually 
Creasi: labor force and with de- 
idly ine acres, is feeding our Nation’s rap- 


Not enjorine = population better. We are 
We are doing financial reward for the job 


20 eu no area of our economy that has 
Nation: moral right to a fair share of the 
* Prosperity as have farmers because 

Of a heat abundant food is the first need 
Our po thy and happy people and nation. 
tarm Siam oa is rapidly while our 
umbers are decreasing so the depend- 


ence 
8 cig, essential item is resting upon 
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Our position is strong basically because 
we, as growers, have this item—food—that 
others cannot get along without. Normally 
our trading position should be excellent be- 
cause we have what they must buy. 

There are two basic weaknesses in our 
trading position and we have permitted their 
influence to te. First, we are at 
the end of the line. Whether it is the front 
or the tail end can be argued. Nevertheless, 
having failed by producing and talking sur- 
plus, the farmer now accepts what there is 
left, which to me is the tail end. 

The trade starts at the consuming end, 
with the retailers, the laborers, the trans- 
porters, the brokers, the container manufac- 
turers, and others all taking their costs plus 
a profit, The balance the grower receives 
more as a donation from society than as a 
price for his labor and an earning on his 
investment. In no way does he reflect his 
increased costs, but accepts what others give 
him and perhaps asks his Government to add 
a little now and then. He does not demand 
a 7, then a 15-percent increase in prices as 
the railroads have recently done, or a mini- 
mum hourly wage. He pays for these in- 
creases because he is at the whip end of the 
line, and when there is an adequate food 
supply these costs are deducted from farm 
prices. 

The second basic weakness is that farm 

le have a love of individual freedom and 
initiative, a respect for the rights of others, 
and an abhorrence of violence that prevents 
them from using the mass tactics, 
that labor and other segments of our econ- 
omy have so effectively used to gain their 
present preferred place in the economic sun. 

In conclusion let me say that we are mak - 
ing progress in the Maine potato industry. 
It is all we know and we look to the day 
when we can again have the income to make 
other improvements that we believe are 
good. We are trying, within our concept of 
right, to learn ways in which we too can 
have a recognized place in the economy of 
this wonderful country of ours, and the de- 
gree of financial security that society consid- 
ers essential for other groups. 


Memorial Day, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as Me- 
morial Day approaches, it is well for us 
to pause and reflect on just what this day 
means. Of course, Memorial Day means 
parades, displays of the flag, and patri- 
otic speeches, But its real significance— 
that of pausing to pay homage to those 
who gave so much to preserve our way of 
life in America’s hours of greatest peril— 
must not be overlooked. 

A fine editorial concerning the broader 
meaning of Memorial Day has been writ- 
ten by Andrew D. Wolfe, able editor of 
the Brighton-Pittsford Post, East Roch- 
ester Herald, and Penfield Republican, 
weekly newspapers in my district. In 
particular, Mr. Wolfe points out how 
important it is that we not lose sight of 
the lessons of that most tragic of all 
wars, the Civil War. Under leave previ- 
ously granted, I insert this editorial at 
this point in the RECORD: 

MemortaL Day, 1957 


A few months ago, Life magazine ran an 
article on the revival of interest in the Civil 
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War, citing the tremendous number of his- 
torical and fictional accounts of the war 
which now are appearing. 

We are told that each year at least 100 
major works on Civil War subjects are ap- 
pearing, and that the pace is expected to be 
stepped up as the centerinial years in the 
early 1960's approach. 

And last week when President Eisenhower 
and General Montgomery toured the battle- 
field at Gettysburg, newspapers all over the 
world carried their comments on the general- 
ship of Lee and Meade. 

All this interest is to the good, we think, 
as long as people don't start thinking of the 
war exclusively as an historical pageant, or 
a military drama. 

No other event in American history has the 
dramatic fascination of the Civil War. No 
one has quite put their finger on the reasons 
for this, although it must be due in part to 
the role the war played in welding the sea- 
board colonies of 1775 into the Continental 
Nation of 1875. It is sufficient to say that 
the war has become the Nation's great folk 
saga. 

This is fine, we think, so long as we don't 
lose sight of the fact that this drama was 
played out by flesh-and-blood individuals 
that the Union and Confederate soldiers, and 
their families were very real individuals, who 
faced up to a situation demanding extraordi- 
mary fortitude. 

Meade and Lee at Gettysburg, or Stonewall 
Jackson's bitterly ironical death after Chan- 
cellorsville, or the sordid drama of Ander- 
sonville, or Grant plunging unflinchingiy for 
Richmond in 1864, you can name a thousand 
dramatic incidents and still be just starting. 

But we think that on Memorial Day as one 
watches the little flags wave over the now-old 
graves, one should think of the individuals 
who went out from Monroe County, of the 
decisions they made, and how their families 
lived with the results of those decisions, 
sometimes for a generation or more. 

There is a lesson of courage and determi- 
nation and patriotism in these unsung lives 
that is the most important legacy of the 
war, and one we should keep close to the 
surface of our minds as we watch the firgs 
go by on Memorial Day. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Armeni- 
ans are one of the oldest people in known 
history. They can trace their national 
origin to some 3,000 years. In their an- 
cient mountainland, the traditional Gar- 
den of Eden nestled under the towering 
Mount Ararat, they maintained their in- 
dependence for centuries before the dis- 
covery of America. And when Asiatic 
invaders put an end to their national in- 
dependence, they managed to maintain 
their communal and spiritual independ- 
ence wherever they happened to be, 
Armenia was ravaged and ruined and 
divided among its conquerors, and during 
all that time Armenians lived with the 
hope of regaining their ancient home- 
land. In the course of centuries they 
endured all kinds of hardships and suf- 
fered much. Early in World War I 
wholesale massacres carried out by the 
Turks came perilously close to extermi- 
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nating them. At the end of that war, 
however, the surviving Armenians pro- 
claimed their national independence. 

This was on May 28,1918. It signified 
the rebirth of a nation which had lost its 
national independence more than 500 
years before. The event was welcomed 
by freedom-loving people everywhere, 
and the President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson, undertook to draw the 
boundaries of the new Republic. But 
neither his official acts nor all the good 
wishes of the world could save the new 
state from its enemies. Late in 1920 it 
was attacked by Turkish nationalists and 
Russian Communists, and its fate was 
sealed early in December of that year. 

Since then Armenia has become part 
of the Soviet Union, and the Armenians 
there have been lost in that prison of 
nationalities. Today in celebrating the 
39th anniversary of the Armenian inde- 
pendence, we all hope that Armenians 
will regain their independence once 
more and celebrate it freely in their an- 
cient homeland, 


Public Health Endangered by Harmful 
Food Additives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
pure-food law is in serious need of 
amendment, but it seems impossible to 
get Congress to do anything. The De- 
laney committee investigated poisoned 
food for several years and made some 
ominous findings; and that there are 
poisons used in foods there is no room 
for doubt, but the theory of the law is 
that those who use additives and other 
poisonous substances in food can go right 
ahead dispensing their products and the 
burden of proof is on the users of this 
food to show that the substances are 
deleterious. 

This situation should be reversed, and 
those who use additives in food should 
by scientific investigation, prove to the 
Public Health Department that none of 
the ingredients used in the preparation 
of food are dangerous, deleterious, or 
poisonous. When the Public Health De- 
partment has this proof before the prod- 
ucts can be sold, it will clear up this 
situation. To leave the law as it now is 
will leave the public completely. unpro- 
tected. It has been proved here in the 
investigations carried on by the Delaney 
committee that certain bills injected into 
a slit in the necks of chickens have the 
effect of producing cancer in those who 
eat chicken thus treated. 

Should not the law demand that the 
effects of this pill be proved harmless 
before it is used and the contaminated 
food resulting therefrom is offered to 
the public? There are literally hundreds 
of additives and concoctions used in 
foods today that have not been analyzed 
at all, and these foods are going out to 
the consumers, most of whom think they 
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are protected by the Public Health De- 
partment, while the same Public Health 
Department does not know the nature 
of the additives used, nor their effect 
upon the health of the people who eat 
them. 

If these additives can be used lawfully, 
before they are analyzed and the public 
fed upon food containing them without 
the Public Health Department knowing 
anything about their poisonous and 
disease-producing effect on human life, 
then I say the present public health laws 
do not, as a matter of fact, enable the 
Department to stop the use of these 
additives until after the foods have been 
eaten. The examination should be made 
before the foods are used—not after- 
wards. 

I do not know what forces are at work 
to prevent the passage of these needed 
amendments, but whatever it is, it is a 
strong force of which many Congress- 
men are afraid. I am sure the average 
Congressman wants to protect the pub- 
lic health, but too many either do not be- 
lieve that there are poisonous additives 
used in foods, or the influence of the 
manufacturers of food in which they are 
used are too strong politically, and Mem- 
bers shy away from raising any protest- 
me might stop the sale of this kind of 

So far as I am concerned, and as far 
as I can go, the public is going to find out 
what they are daily eating if it breaks 
every food processor in the United States. 
If these manufacturers and producers 
were required to submit for scientific in- 
vestigation any proposed additive before 
it found its way into food, many illnesses 
would be averted, many lives saved, and 
the turmoil about poisoned foods would 
end. Why do the manufacturers, proc- 
essors, and producers fight against an 
Saenger: Your guess is as good as 

e. 


Protecting Labor Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including herewith two editorials, 
one from the New York Times of May 
24 entitled “Code for Union Finance” 
and the other, entitled “Protecting La- 
bor Funds” from the Newark Evening 
News of the same day. 

This decision of the executive com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO is to be com-_ 
mended. By coincidence it comes just 
as the chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee has announced 
the start, on May 29, of hearings on this 
important subject. 

The editorials follow: j 
[From the New York Times of May 24, 1957] 

CODE FOR UNION FINANCE ~» 


The AFL-CIO code on financial practices 
is a notable benchmark in the federation's 
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furnishes a measure of progress already madè 
and a sound base for progress to come. 

Most important—especially in the light of 
teamster derelictions—is the code's 
principle: a labor union is a trustee for th® 
welfare of its members, “not a business en“ 
terprise, or an investment company.” Ap- 
plied to practice this means that operating 
funds must be administered according to the 
highest fiduciary standard, with full ae 
counting to the members whose dues they 
represent. Union treasuries should never be 
used for the personal profit or advantage 
union officers nor should unions enter into 
contracts or other arrangements which have 
the same result. The code also rules out 
the investment of a union’s funds in or loans 
to, “any business with which it bargains 
collectively”"—except the purchase of rela- 
tively small amounts of stock in sound com- 
panies whose securities are widely held. 

So far, so good. These policies are 
conceived, from the point of view of both 
labor and the public. But what of theif 
enforcement? The federation has no su 
power—at least directly. All it can do is to 
recommend to its affiliates that they obey the 
rules. Transgressing unions can be sus- 
pended or expelled from the federation- 
But this punishment is cumbersome and 
often ineffective—witness the ILA. 

Self-control, for which the federation’s 
code provided an excellent pattern, is DY 
far the best answer. However, things may 
have already come to such a pass that GOY- 
ernment regulation is required. Certainly 
an adequate full disclosure law should be 
promptly passed by Congress. Not only 
would such publicity make wrongdoing has. 
ardous, but it would also furnish the factual 
basis for sound regulation—if that sh 
have to come, 


[From the Newark Evening News of May 24 
1957] 
PROTECTING LABOR FUNDS É 

As further proof of the integrity of its 
effort to clean house, the AFL-CIO Executies 
Council adopts a stringent code to safeguard 
labor union funds from misuse. The action 
follows promptly the council's 
ousting of discredited Dave Beck as an 
AFL-CIO vice president. 

Inclusive as to the entire AFL-CIO setup. 
the code bans the lending or investment 
union funds that would be to the profit 
any union officer or member. Covered 
are other objectionable practices. 

In this instance, as in others, labor's top 
leaders are to be commended for the va; 
in which they have reacted to the discl 
at hearings of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. It can be said, of course, that 
corrective steps they have taken were } 
overdue, but an extenuating factor, it may 
be argued, is that until comparatively re- 
cently labor lacked a united front. 

Labor's cause will be immeasurably ad- 
vanced and accepted if these labor leaders 
will now be equally cooperative in 
legislation to implement fully what they 
have done. Such legislation is necessary- 
Expulsion is the only penalty available to 
the AFL-CIO for violation of its various 
codes. Besides, there are many independe??. 
unions. 


The Highway Program: Fact and Fiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 


drive for honest, democratic unionism. It leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include a statement in the Recor» by 
tive D. Riley, legislative representa- 
of the AFL-CIO, entitled The 
Which 8. Program: Fact and Fiction,” 
ican appeared in the AFL-CIO Amer- 
m Federationist recently. 
bloy every business, there are those em- 
ers who want to-get labor as cheap 
Bain y possibly can so that they can 
tors an advantage over their competi- 
They are the contractors whose 
business slogans are: “Do a job as cheap 
you can” and not “as good as you 
ind These people are a curse to the 
ustry. They are the ones who are 


crying at all times about increased labor 


is T believe that the article by Mr. Riley 
fon; ry timely, a perfect answer to those 
cher actors in the United States who, if 
labor were permitted, would use slave 


W article follows: 
AY PROGRAM: Fact AND FICTION 
The (By George D. Riley) 
ho Federal highway program was an- 
— originally as a $101 billion under- 
Zeng 8. When it appeared that many citi- 
auch were having difficulty in thinking in 
e terms, a $50 billion figure started 
Rhoden ne and the States went thoroughly 
Tvative in their estimates of costs for 
Way construction to be done within their 
Ndaries, f 
bane $50 billion tag took hold. Congress 
into sap legislation. Money began to pour 
Motorist trust fund. Mentally, the Nation’s 
access ts started riding on the new limited- 


N 
1101 5 there are signs that the original 
e figure may be nearer the real 
in the for the same mileage contemplated 
When . billion which Congress envisaged 
last year ed up the highway legislation 


costa e-by-State estimates of construction 
Co; ere compiled for the information of 
Deering’ in 1954. Now, according to Engi- 
Shockey News-Record, “highway officials are 
F Over skyrocketing costs of the new 
Aan highway building program,” 
on Ja an attempt is made to pin the blame 
A bor costs, $ 
Paring tet February the United States De? 
Wage nt of Commerce pointed out that 
vastly Costs in highway construction are 
Seures an, the decline while contract bid 
0 are on a steep incline. 

d construction volume in 1955," the 
that for nt of Commerce said, “was 9 times 
Only 5 74d. While labor usage in 1955 was 
As coe that for 1944.” 
mount te machines used in road construction 
labor bos size and increase in efficiency, the 
a rebuttal factor diminishes, thus providing 
the : to Engineering News-Record, to 
eral ae inas branch of the Associated Gen- 
engaged tractors and to all others who are 
Costs” Tanaga ens the “increased labor 

The 5 : 
bran, Position of the low-wage regional 
has eae the Associated General Contractors 
“ : summed up as follows: 
— inas Branch, AGC, staged an all-out 
not Year to defeat the Davis-Bacon 
Unnece Of the highway bill, branding it as 
0 icone expensive, and a tool of union 


the 12 the Carolinas branch carries on for 

against eet Fi possible—or at least 

rates shan es cana requires that the wage 

Mila e same as those paid for 
Work in the community. — 
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Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, 
no dear friend to the Davis-Bacon Act, has 
done the cause of the Carolinas branch no 


good by coming up with the actual facts and 


figures regarding highway construction 
wages and their relation to total costs as 


reflected in the bid figures. He has told the 


Carolinas branch that with each passing 
year the cost of labor will be less and less. 
One reason is improved equipment—ma- 
chines, for example, which lay bituminous 
topping at the rate of 84 feet a minute. 

But as steadily as highway contract bid 
figures rose between 1944 and 1955, it is evi- 
dent that more recently they have climbed 
even higher. 

John H. Lyons, Jr., general organizer of 
the ironworkers, called attention to some 
interesting points at the recent national 
legislative conference of the building and 
construction trades department. 

He explained that equalizing of wage rates, 
benefits, and working conditions through 
legislation opens the door to more competi- 
tive bidding and more efficient- construction. 
He cited recently awarded highway contracts 
which were an average of 75 percent greater 
than estimates that had been prepared only 
3 months earlier. ‘ ` 

In the same period building construction 
costs rose only 12'percent. Those contrac- 
tors involved in the 12-percent rise are those 


who pay benefits and operate under condi- 


tlons which the building trades endeavor 
to make apply to all-Government construc- 
tion, where as the highway contractors do 
not so operate. 5 

It is interesting to take a look at cost 
studies concerning all types of highway con- 
struction during 1956. In New York State 
labor costs were about 29.5 percent of all 
costs. In California, another high-wage 
State, labor costs averaged 28.3 percent. In 
Florida, a low-wage State, the average labor 
cost was 21.9 percent. 

Statistics on labor costs by themselves do 
not present the full picture. To assess the 
part which labor costs play in relation to 
overall construction epsts, it is necessary to 
consider the sharp decline in the amount of 
labor employed in highway construction as 
a result of the use of new methods and new 
machinery. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Commerce, recently com- 
pleted a study which showed very clearly 
how the man-hours of direct labor in high- 
way construction had decreased between 
1944 and 1955, The findings were published 
in the February issue of Public Roads, the 
Bureau's magazine. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, on the basis 
of data on the use of labor collected by it 
since 1944, found a pronounced decrease in 
the number of man-hours of direct labor re- 
quired for a given physical volume of high- 
way construction. Direct labor was. defined 
as “labor employed by the contractor at or 
near the site of the project.” 

For the most part, these are the workers 
who are covered by the prevailing wage re- 
quirements of the Highway Act. 

In its study the Bureau of Public Roads 
learned that between 1944 and 1955 there 
was a reduction in labor usage factors of 43 
percent. Such a reduction naturally meant 
a tremendous drop in contractors’ labor 
costs, This great decrease in the number of 
hours of labor required, the Bureau found, 
was basically due to increased productivity 
of the labor-equipment combination result- 
ing from great strides that have been made 
by manufacturers in developing more ei- 
cient construction equipment. 

In plain words, automation has come to 
the highway construction field, and the road 
contractor today uses something like a half 
of the workers he did in 1944. 
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The Bureau of Public Roads gave due re- 
gard to the changes in price levels which 
occurred between 1944 and 1955 and made 
the necessary adjustments, using the Bu- 
Teau’s highway construction price index. 
The Bureau's figures are as accurate as hu- 
manly possible. No one can honestly argue 
that the findings reported are not authentic. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has also pro- 
jected its study to cover the whole period 
of the Federal highway program up to 1970. 
After showing that from a value of approxi- 
mately 217,700 man-hours per million dollars 
of construction costs in 1944 the man-hours 
fell off to about 123.000 in 1955, the study in- 
8 the eas 1960 will be to 104,000 

-hours and for 1970 it will 
80,000 man-hours. iar. 

As noted earlier in this article, it was 
found that road construction volume in 
Pe was 8 9 ee that for 1944, while 

e amount la used in 1955 
5 times that for 1944. 8 

This study by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce should lay to rest the “increased labor 
costs” bugaboo so dear to the hearts of low- 
wage road contractors. 

It is evident that labor costs in h 
construction are diminishing. eee 
labor costs cannot possibly be blamed for any 
increases in expenditures for the new roads. 
The facts are plain. Now it will be interest- 
ing to 3 N oan the foes of labor will stop 
or continue their false all “ine 
creased labor costs.” 3 


The Status of Forces Treaty: What it 
Means to American Servicemen Sta- 
tioned in Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, recent 
demonstrations in Formosa and Japan 
have brought forcefully to the attention 
of the American public the Status of 
Forces Treaty and what it means to our 
American servicemen stationed in foreign 
countries. I feel sure my colleagues are 
aware of the fact that I am one of the 
cosponsors of a House joint resolution 
providing for the revision of the Status 
of Forces Agreement and certain other 
treaties and international agreements, 
or the withdrawal of the United States 
from such treaties and agreements, so 
that foreign countries will not have 
criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel stationed within 
their boundaries. The case involving 
Sgt. William S. Girard points up the 
need for immediate consideration of this 
resolution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the May 27, 1957, column of John 
O'Donnell; 

CarrroL Srurr 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, May 27.—The anti-American 
riots in Formosa and Tokyo and the smold- 
ering ill-feeling in the Philippines have un- 
doubtedly been sparked by Commies. But 
Americans have handed the Commie propa- 
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ganda experts the weapon to use against 
us—which they are using enthusiastically 
and effectively. And we never would have 
handed over the weapon if President Eisen- 
hower had not signed the so-called status of 
forces pseudo-treaty. 

This is the diplomatic agreement by which 
Americans in uniform in foreign nations are 
turned over to foreign police and foreign 
courts for trial and punishment under alien 
laws and judicial procedure. In all cases 
they are stripped of the protection guaran- 
teed to American citizens under the Con- 
stitution. í 

Like all weapons of evil conception; it cuts 
both ways and injures the possessor as cruelly 
as his opponent. We*have anti-American 
riots in Formosa because they don't have the 
Status of Forces Agreement. Such a treaty 
would have permitted a Formosan to sit in 
judgment on American Sgt. Robert Reynolds, 
who was freed by a United States military 
court after he had killed a native Peeping 
Tom who attacked him. 

The present Japanese anti-American dem- 
onstrations are whipped up because the 
Status of Forces Agreement does operate in 
their kingdom, but not in situations where 
Americans in uniform are carrying out or- 
ders. In the present episode, United States 
Sgt. William 8. Girard, on duty at a firing 
range, was accused of involuntary man- 
slaughter when an empty shell case fired by 
him struck a Japanese woman illegally tres- 
passing on the range and caused her death. 
The Japanese want the sergeant turned over 
to them and placed on trial before a Japa- 
nese court. - 

Commonsense could have avoided all these 
self-created perils which our Commie oppo- 
nents are now so enthusiastically exploiting. 

In the first case, the status-of-forces agree- 
ments should never have been passed. They 
could never be put in force if the proposed 
Bricker amendment were on the books. But 
even more importantly, today they would be 
kicked out by the Supreme Court as uncon- 
stitutional if that august body still follows 
legal precedent. 

JOHN MARSHALL'S RULING STILL STANDS 

Every effort in recent years to get the issue 
to the high bench has been blocked, and for 

reason. Those who dreamed it up know 
that the opinion which the great Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall (1755-1835) handed 
down still stands. This is the clear-cut 
ruling that service in the Armed Forces of 
the Republic of the United States shall not 
abrogate or nullify the constitutional rights 
of an American citizen. 

Since the birth of the Republic, we have 
had many millions of Americans in uniform 
serving in foreign lands. But never, until 
the status-of-forces agreement was pinned 
onto the NATO agreement, have we turned 
over American soldiers to the judicial mer- 
cies of foreigners. 

Millions of Americans—and there were cer- 
tainly some thousands of bád boys among 
them—were overseas in World Wars I, IL and 
Truman's Korean police action, and re- 
mained there months after the actual shoot- 
ing stopped. t 

WE USED TO DO IT THE RIGHT WAY 


But to our credit, we never ọnce per- 
mitted foreigners to impose their criminal 
procedure on Americans in uniform. 

Hitherto, the procedure had been simple 
and honest. If cne of our bad boys in uni- 
form got in trouble in a foreign land, he 
was turned over to his American superiors 
for punishment. 

We reciprocated. During World War II, 
if British sailors or French marines were 
picked up in a Brooklyn or Manhattan brawl, 
stickup or rape, we hauled them off to the 
nearest stationhouse, called their respective 
MP's or shore patrols and forgot about it, 
after the American victim had been recom- 
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pensed and report of subsequent punish- 
ment received. That's the correct way to run 
the show. 

Since ancient Greece, there has been a 
simple rule of thumb which governs the 
rights of immunity of foreigners accused of 


violating the law of the alien land where 


their crimes or misdeeds are committed. 
IMMUNITY DOES NOT EXTEND TO JOE DOAKES 


The person of accredited diplomats cannot 
be touched. Envoys are exempt from all 
criminal and civil proceedings. So is the 
personnel of their immediate official house- 
holds. They are also exempt from taxation, 
etc. All this worked out very well until some 
of the highbinders in the U. N. headquarters 
in New York got out of hand, but according 
to law they can still get away with murder if 
their bosses back home want to back them 
up on the diplomatic immunity plea. So it 
has gone until the status-of-forces agree- 
ment involving our military forces invited 
in to help protect a nation in peacetime. 
Actually, our military forces are official 
guests of these governments. 

American tourists and businessmen in for- 
eign countries and foreign tourists and busi- 
nessmen in the United States enjoy no im- 
munity. This is as it should be. And, ac- 
cording to Prof. Hershey's basic study of 
Essentials of International Public Law, 
neither do mere visitors and hangers-on of 
the embassy. Diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities, says the learrfed professor, “extend 
to consuls as such, public or secret political 
agents * * etc.” 

But, under recognized military law as laid 
down by the United States Supreme Court, 
such immunities do extend, so far as consti- 
tutional rights are concerned, to every Ameri- 
can wearing a uniform on foreign soll. 


Let Us Cut the Budget but Not at the 
Peril of Our Children and Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp two editorials in the 
Tampa Morning Tribune of May 23 and 
May 25 on the subject of the President’s 
budget for defense and mutual security, 
which I believe worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of May 
23, 1957] 
AID ON THE Arp BILL 

Mr. Eisenhower made it quite plain, both 
in his address to the people Tuesday night 
and during his press conference yesterday, 
that he intends to stand up for his admin- 
istration’s fundamental dedication to the 
principles of foreign economic and military 
aid as essential elements of mutual secu- 
rity. ` 

His decision to fight hard for his revised 
and slimmer forelgn-aid program may not 
please his more persistent critics in Congress, 
But it will be welcomed by the many Ameri- 
cans in and out of the National Legislature 
who agree with the President that it would 
be supreme folly for this country to cripple 
its allies against communism through an 
overweaning zeal to scrimp. 

This is not to say that the new program, 
which calis for the separation of military as- 
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sistance from economic afd and for emphasis 
on loans rather than grants in helping 
underdeveloped countries get on their feet 
economically, will have clear sailing at this 
seesion. 

Nor do we in any way suggest that the 
President's request for $3.8 billion in foreign 
aid funds cannot be cut at all. To say that 
would be foolish. 

Yet it would be even more foolish to urge 
that the request be meat-axed. Gran 
that some foreign aid funds have not bee? 
wisely spent, granted that there have been 
blunders in the administration of economic 
assistance, the fact remains that foreign 
has since the end of World War II become 
an essential tool of this country’s foreign 
policy. It remains an essential tool. Tnat 
is clearly brought out by the several s 
congressional committees and independent 
agencies, including the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which studied and re 
on the program in recent months. 

Foreign aid funds are not giveaways. They 
are employed for specific programs within an 
overall policy of keeping the free world free · 
Sometimes, as in Europe after World War II. 
they helped put established but batte 
economies back on their feet, And some- 
times, as now in Asia, the Middle East, and in 
South America, they have helped young or 
struggling democracies toward stability. 

President Eisenhower has presented a sig- 
nificant challenge to Congress. It is up to 
the Senators and Representatives to show 
they understand that the independence Of 
Asian and Middle Eastern nations is 
important in the long run than dotted-lin® 
agreements now with the United States. 

As the President sald in effect, and rightly 
so, it would be little consolation later to 
investigate “who lost Asia and the Middle 
East to communism?” The time to Belp 
save these strategic areas is now. 


— 


From the Tampa Morning Tribune of May 
25, 1957] 


REMEMBER THE TAXICAB ARMY 


The Nation has before it the blunt words 
of Secretary of Defense Wilson that defense 
fund slashes proposed by some Members 
Congress would interfere with the purchase 
of ships, planes, and missiles of war. 

Wilson, an earthy man whose outspoken 
words sometimes get him in trouble, told 
fhe Senate Appropriations Committee that 
proposed defense fund cuts would snateh 
away the cards and chips President Elsen? 
hower has to hold in the international 
game of disarmament. 

He was backed by Admiral Radford. 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, wha 
sald big cuts in the military budget “would 
risk the security of the nations of the tres 
world.” 

And he had the backing, too, of Senate 
Republican Leader Know.anp, one of the 
men calling loudest for a sizable cut in 
the Eisenhower $71 billion budget, * 
warned against cutting appropriations 10% 
defense, - 

We are inclined to go along with thes? 
men. Let's keep our guns loaded, our snipe 
and planes and missiles on the alert. L 
us be very sure we know the mind of per- 
fidious Russia before we turn off the al 
clock and go to sleep. 

Of course there is need of economy. and 
of course there is inefficiency and waste in 
our preparations for defense and in foreign 
aid. Where economy can be effected, let us 
be economical, and let us ruthlessly è 
inefficiency. Let us cut the budget, but no 
at the peril of our children and our future. 

One does not have to be much of a news" 
paper reader to detect the note of alarm 
those schooled to watch the Washington 
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Scene at what appears to be a nationwide 
t toward complacency. 

We do not need to go beyond the news- 
ters from Washington carried on this page. 
In the last week or so Eisenhower has gone 

to the people with an appeal for support of 
his budget, and particularly of his defense 
Program 


“The plain truth is that the price of peace 
is high,” he said in his television appeal of 
y 15, and in his second national network 
ane Tuesday he stressed the need of foreign 
Eisenhower pictured foreign aid, already 
Sliced from $4.4 to $3.8 billion, as a concrete 
practical way to bolster American de- 
tense. For this country to try to go it alone, 
Would be dangerous strategy, he said. 

But America is peaceful, prosperous, and 

complacent, and Senators and Congressmen 

have had their ears to home sail have 

n hearing demands for easier taxes. They 

have been encouraged to spend money at 

e, not in foreign lands. 

We have pretty well forgotten Foch's taxi- 

army and the British Contemptibles of 

World War I that held back the Kaiser's 
ions while we got ready to fight. 

Even the Battle of Britain of World War II 
and American unpreparedness for that con- 

grow dim. 

But countries that were strong—and our 
Bood friends—in those days are weak today. 
Britain has lost an empire, and France has 
Sunk into political confusion. 

Only Russia is strong and growing stronger, 
and spending tremendous sums on arms and 

paganda. 

Let us heed Brother Wilson and not sink 

to complacency and again be caught 
unprepared. 


— 


Why Treat Our New Americans Like 
Made-Over Aliens? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
1 Mr, WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ĉave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
the I include the following editorial from 
1957 kturday Evening Post of June 1, 


Way Tara Ove New Americans Like MADE- 
Over ALIENS? 
Bi was natural enough for Chairman Paul 
tler, of the Democratic National Commit- 
5 to invite Representative Francis WALTER, 
Mnsylvania, to serve on the executive 
his ittee of the nationalities division of 
is Party's national committee. Mr. WALTER 
Chairman of the House Immigration Sub- 
ttee and has a powerful voice in the 
suite les established by Congress to govern 
and on to this country of refugees 
me foreigners. z 
tio thaps, however, a little further delibera- 
n on the subject might have prevented 
At re tler from writing to Mr. WALTER at all. 
tion y rate, Mr. WALTER’s reply to the invita- 
2 4 to join a nationalities division stands 
be Pretty solid statement on what should 
© relation of new citizens to their adopt- 
kantiäntry—and. perhaps even more impor- 
3 duty of older citizens to recent 


pt ate long opposed the concept of mi- 
how y or nationality groups as entities some- 
Whole» ct from the American people as a 
cept €," wrote Mr. WaLteRr. From this con- 

ārises the nation that the interests of 
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these diferent groups of Americans are at 
variance with the interests of the rest of the 
Nation.” , 

To support this view, the Congressman 
quoted from a letter by the late Representa- 
tive Antonio M. Fernandez, of New Mexico, 
who had also refused to serve on the nation- 
alities division. “In my State,” wrote Mr. Fer- 
nandez, “political organization and political 
pressure along racial lines are frowned upon 
by those of us who are not of English de- 
scent as well as by those who are.” The New 
Mexico Representative doubtless understood 
instinctively that, as Mr. WALTER put it in his 
letter to Mr. Butler, “in perpetuating the 
idea of nationalities and minorities you are 
at the same time perpetuating an instru- 
ment of division among people whose great- 
est pride lies in becoming a part of our great 
Republic." 

Of course, few politicians are able to exer- 
cise the restraint which would be required 
by strict adherence to the ideal set up by 
Mr. WauTer and Mr. Fernandez. The Negro 
vote, the Jewish vote, the Italian or Polish 
vote whether it really exists or not—is very 
much on the mind of the average politician. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful, though, if polit- 
ical leaders and aspiring ward heelers could 
unite on the principle that the welfare and 
interest of this country are the primary con- 
cern of all Americans of whatever origin, re- 
gardiess of prejudices and antagonisms in- 
herited from the Old World? 


Kill Of the Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial published on May 
24, 1957, in the Richmond News Leader, 
entitled “Kill Off the Soil Bank,” which 
should be of great interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House, who recently voted, 
most wisely, I think, to eliminate funds 
for the so-called soil bank after this 


year. . 
The editorial follows: 
KILL Orr THE SOIL BANK 


The best day's work the House of Repre- 
sentatives has done on the budget this year 
was done last week, when the House, led by 
Virginia's own BURR P. HARRISON, voted 192- 
187 to kill the acreage reserve program of the 
so-called soil bank after the present crop 

ear. 

ú Mr. Harrtson termed this program & na- 
tional scandal, and that is precisely what it 
has proved to be. It is a something-for- 
nothing scheme, conceived a moment of 
political desperation prior to last fall's elec- 
tions. It has resulted in a fantastic—and 
utterly ineffectual—dissipation of public 
funds, to the benefit of a relative handful of 
farmers at the expense of everybody else. 

If the soll bank actually had succeeded in 
reducing agricultural production, some case 
might be made in behalf of the program. 
This was not the story. Time after time, 
the House Appropriations Committee dis- 
covered, farmers accepted payment for with- 
drawing land from cultivation and then 
concentrated with redoubled energy upon 
producing vastly higher yields from remain- 
ing acreage. Further, said the committee, 
“much of the land placed in the acreage re- 
serve was drought land which would not 
have produced a good crop in any event.” 
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The House group cited one interesting 
example of how the soil bank worked in 
McLean County, ni. There a farmer with a 
2,019-acre farm had a corn allotment of 671 
acres. He had 14 acres planted to alfalfa and 
155 acres in clover. When the soil-bank 
program came along, he pointed out that his 
clover and alfalfa land was suitable for 
growing corn; and though he had planted 
no corn on it, and did not propose to plant 
corn on it, by his sole act of not planting 
corn on land suitable for corn, he qualified 
for compensation. His payments were based 
on a hypothetical yield. ot 70 bushels of corn 
per acre at a rate of 92 cents a bushel. The 
total payment to this farmer came to $10,903. 

In another instance, a Kentucky farmer 
proposed to put a tract of scrub trees and 
underbrush into the soll bank. Some of the 
brush had grown to about 6 feet in height. 
It was agreed, said the committee, that if 
the farmer would remove the brush and 
shrubbery, he would be paid for not planting 
corn on this piece of land. 

The wheat program developed a ludicrous 
situation in which the Department of Agri- 
culture met itself coming and going. One 
governmental program, designed to increase 
production of a variety known as durum 
wheat, ran head on into the soil-bank pro- 
gram, designed to decrease the production 
of all wheat. In the confusion, a farmer 
at Gilby, N. Dak., with an allotment of 761 
acres for ordinary wheat, took advantage 
of a bonus clause in the Durum Act to ob- 
tain a total allotment of 1,286 acres of durum 
and 43 acres of spring wheat. Because he 
had not planted more spring wheat, he was 
found to have complied with the Soil Bank 
Act, and though he destroyed no wheat at 
all, he was paid $10,366. 

Such handouts, running into thousands 
of dollars, were not at all unusual. The 
Garvey Farms, operating in Colorado and 
Kansas, drew total payments of $61,354; 
Adams Bros. & Co., in Iowa, drew $49,248; 
three Texas farmers average nearly $40,000 
each. In widely scattered areas, city folks 
with a shrewd eye for a fast buck, went out 
and rented land, put the land in the soil 
bank, destroyed no crops and planted no 
crops, and were paid more than their rent 
ee for leasing land they did nothing 

th. ` 

This nonsense cost the American taxpayers 
some $260 million last year, An appropria- 
tion of $500 million had been asked for the 
coming year. It was this item that Mr, Har- 
RISON’s amendment struck from the agricul- 
tural appropriations bill last week. If the 
Senate goes along with the House—and it 
will be a close proposition—the public will 
have been saved half a billion dollars next 
year alone, and some opportunity will have 
been provided for a fresh approach to farm 
policy. 

Sooner or later, perhaps the Congress will 
conclude, as Secretary Benson asserted, that 
“we cannot legislate scarcity.” An answer 
to the farmers’ undoubted hardships will 
have to be found in some recognition of 
abundance; and a solution will have to rest 
upon the farmer’s earning a fair price in 
the market place for his labors, not upon 
his drawing Government checks for not 
laboring. 


Senator Morse’s Blast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec« J 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sunday Journal and Sentinel 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., of May 26, 
1957: : 

SENATOR Morse’s BLAST 


Senator Warne Morse, who walked out on 
the Republican Party during the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign, now finds that President 
Eisenhower and Dave Beck are “the same 
kind of immoralists.” Senator Morse’s re- 
marks have not gone unnoticed, and even 
those GOP Senators who have a hard time 
trying to agree with the President, have de- 
nounced the Oregonian’s remarks as ranging 
from “unfair” to “shocking.” 

Criticism, of course, is something every- 
one ought to be able to take, especially pol- 
iticlans, But it is doubtful if Senator 
Morse’s linking of the President and Dave 
Beck comes under the heading of legitimate 
criticism. It is, in fact, a very low blow. 
And, moreover, it is based on utterly false 
assumptions. 

It is generally agreed that Hells Canyon 
is behind Senator Morse’s attack on the 
President. The Senator thinks the Govern- 
ment should have spent several hundred 
million dollars developing power-generating 
facilities in Hells Canyon. Mr. Eisenhower 
and his administration disagree. They feel 
that where a private company is willing to 
do the job, it should have the chance. So 
the Idaho Power Co. was given permission to 
build the dams and the generators. (The 
Supreme Court, moreover, has upheld this.) 
Senator Morse doesn't like the idea. 

Then, the Idaho Power Co., under a law 
that has been in effect since 1950, was granted 
the privilege of depreciating part of the cost 
of the dams and power facilities over a pe- 
riod of 5 years, rather than the normal 20 or 
more years. This law was approved to en- 
courage the building—by private enterprise 
again—of those facilities which would in- 
crease this Nation's industrial capacity to 
weather emergencies and wars. 

Thus, for actions by his administration 
that were not only legal, but undoubtedly 
beneficial to the welfare of this Nation, 
President Eisenhower has been likened to the 
discredited Dave Beck. The least Senator 
Morse could do is apologize. Judging from 
his past actions, it is hardly likely that he 


An Appeal to the Churches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, a subcommittee of the other 
body, investigating juvenile delinquency, 
has just completed its hearings and sub- 
mitted its report. Among its worthwhile 
recommendations it has made an urgent 
appeal to the churches of America to 
play a more active role in combating 
youthful lawbreaking.” Dr. Leon Macon, 
editor of the Alabama Baptist, a splen- 
did weekly newspaper published by the 
members of the Baptist denomination in 
Alabama, has commented editorially on 
the results of the investigation and the 
report. 

Under leave heretofore granted, it is 
my privilege to insert Dr. Macon’s edi- 
torial in the Appendix to thé Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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The editorial follows: 
An APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES 


A Senate subcommittee investigating Juve- 
nile delinquency has made an urgent appeal 
to the churches of America “to play a more 
active role in combating youthful lawbreak- 
ing.” This committee, through its investi- 
gation during 1955-56, found some appalling 
conditions among our youth. It states that 
550,000 children were brought into our courts 
during 1956 and that over 100,000 of these 
were committed to some detention home. 
The committee said if these trends continue 
there will be a million children a year 
brought before our juvenile courts. 

Again we find men in high leadership in 
our country calling upon the churches to do 
their duty. We realize the church has done 
very little about ministering to the moral 
needs of all of our people because so many 
social and civic organizations have sought 
to promote this feature among our young 
people. We applaud any effort to bring about 
better morality among our youth and all of 
our people; however, morality cannot be sus- 
tained solely by organizational efforts de- 
tached from the church. The church must 
take an active role in leading all of our people 
to a better understanding of morality which 
must be reinforced by the spiritual minis- 
tries of Christ to the individuals. 

The committee suggested many ways by 
which the church could help solve the child 
delinquency problem. Among some of the 
suggestions made by this subcommittee were, 
that the churches have more weekday activi- 
ties for the youth, form discussion groups to 
deal with parents and children and the child 
himself, establish information clinics and 
promote more specific guidance for teen- 
agers. Other suggestions were that the 
churches take more interest in the legislation 
dealing with juvenile delinquency and take a 
more active part in sponsoring juveniles de- 
tained in institutions. Many other sugges- 
tlons were made, but undergirding all of this 
the church must seek to get the child while 
he is young and mold his character in the life 
of Christ. Social and moral services to our 
youth alone will not result in permanent 
values. They must be won to Christ and 
given incentive through this relationship 
with God to do right. 

Again we find the leadership of our coun- 
try calling on our churches to do more to 
solve the delinquent problem among our 
youth, as well as among our adults. We 
would urge our churches to moye into this 
need and meet it with the ministry of Christ. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Second 
Congressional District of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
mailed approximately 78,000 question- 
naires to residents of the Second Con- 
gressional District. As in the past, the 
percentage of returns has been excellent. 
It is gratifying to know of the interest of 
my constituents in national and inter- 
national affairs. Almost 50 percent of 
those answering added additional com- 
ments on the various questions. Their 
responses are certainly appreciated and 
will be of interest to my colleagues: 


May 28 


1. Please check 6 of the following 12 
issues you think most t today: (a) 
Government , 70 percent; (b) bal- 
ancing the budget, 45 percent; (c) reduc- 
tion of debt of Federal Government, 48 
percent; (d) taxation, 62 percent; (e) farm 
prices and policies, 42 percent; (f) United 
States foreign trade polices, 39 percent; (g) 
control of communism in Amertca, 55 per- 
cent; (h) labor policies, 45 percent; (i) de- 
tense and war preparedness, 50 percent: 
(J) maintaining peace, 43 percent; (x) 
American foreign policy, 46 percent; (1) 
civil rights, 36 percent. 

2. Please check 3 of the following § 
items you think should be cut in Federal 
spending: (1) Number of Federal employ” 
ees, 75 percent; (2) construction of Federal 
public works (dams, airports, buildings, in- 
terstate roads, etc.), 25 percent; (3) Federal 
aid to States, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts, and local public agencies, 50 percent: 
(4) foreign aid, 76 percent; (5) national de- 
tense, 19 percent; (6) Federal aid to agri- 
culture and small business, 27 percent. 

3. Do you favor Federal aid to education. 
specifically for school construction to meet 
class-room shortages? Yes, 62 percent; no, 
33 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

4. Would you vote to increase first-class 
postal rates (on 3-cent letters), even though 
that class of mail is its own way: 
in order to meet the deficit caused by sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-class mail? Tes. 
16 percent; no, 82 percent; no opinion, 2 
percent. ; 

5. Do you approve the President's ban- 
dling of the Middle East crisis? Tes. 49 
percent; no, 38 percent; no opinion, 13 per- 
cent. 

6. Would you favor special tax relief for 
smal} business? Yes, 62 percent; no, 28 
percent; no opinion, 10 percent. 

7. Would you support the President's Te 
quest for more authority to admit refu” 
gees from Communist countries? Tes. 
percent; no, 70 percent; no opinion, 10 
percent. 

8. Do you think Congress should take fur- 
ther action to safeguard the civil rights 
of Negroes and other minority groups? 
Yes, 55 percent; no, 35 percent; no opinion. 
10 percent. 

9. Do you believe the P. G. & E. Co. 
should be permitted to take over the 
development on the Trinity River project 
now under construction by the 
Government as part of the Centrai valley 
project? Yes, 34.6 percent; no, 58.9 percent. 
no opinion, 6.5 percent. 

10. Do you favor the tight-money policy 
of this administration? Yes, 43 percent; 5% 
44 percent; no opinion, 13 percent. 

11. Do you approve the present farm pro- 
gram? Yes, 25 percent; no, 57 percent; no 
opinion, 18 percent. s 

12. Would you favor limiting debate in thé 
United States Senate? Yes, 60 percent; 2% 
26 percent; no opinion, 14 percent. 

13. Would you vote to continue domestie 
mining of strategic and critical minerals 
metals if a Federal subsidy is necessary to 4° 
so? Yes, 56 percent; no, 31 percent; no opi? 
ion, 13 percent. - 

14. Do you believe that the price of gold 
should be raised? Yes, 59 percent; no, 26 
percent; no opinion, 15 percent, 

15. If Congress cuts the budget by two or 
four billion dollars would you reduce 
(42 percent, yes) in that amount or app! 
that money on the national debt (57 percent. 
yes)? No opinion, 1 percent. 

16. Do you believe the Forest Service does 
a good job of forest management? Tes. 
percent; no, 34 percent; no opinion, 13 per- 
cent. 

17. Do you favor the so-called right to work 
legislation? Yes, 67 percent; no, 21 percent: 
no opinion, 12 percent. 
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If your answer is “yes,” has your opinion 
— affected by the recent hearings involv- 
ii teamsters? Yes, 23 percent; no, 49 


America, My Beloved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


at, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
i attention of my colleagues the fol- 
ley ar address by Alvin Mansfield Ows- 
mig of Texas, a founder and past nation- 
dejo mander of the American Legion, 
in vered on May 2, 1957, at a meeting 
tio polis, Ind., of the Legion's Na- 
nal Executive Committee: 
woe: National Commander, distinguished 
lightos my fellow Legionnaires, it is a de- 
dress ul pleasure and esteemed honor to ad- 
or e, This privilege gladdens the heart 
era e of your earliest National Command- 
in 2 a founder of the Legion. I accept 
Terne name of my beloved Department of 
and all who love our Legion. 
hogy: allow me to speak with much fore- 
dan 8 concerning the policy of the Ameri- 
Must ton with the United Nations. All 
the importance of the United 
k security and destiny of this 
lic. No one can afford to remain sil- 
‘To sin by silence when we should pro- 
Makes cowards of men,“ spoke the im- 
It 1 Lincoln. 
eo u rule of history that people never 
We P their liberty except under a delusion. 
dedlente zt find the source of our power and 
N power to the preservation and 
country; not to the delusion— 
the 3 wea 
e ask the frank question: What does 
the United Nations contribute in the way of 
ss or to improve the general wel- 
the United States? It is to be as- 
that thoses who got us into the United 
ficial to had an idea that it would be bene- 
Bow ald the United States and to the world. 
to our the United Nations ever get fastened 
p fair land? Here is the answer. 
ot Ale United Nations Charter was the work 
wokas Hiss and his Communist, Socialist 
Written beginning at Dumbarton Oaks; re- 
ands at Moscow, Russia (of all places) 
Ened at San Francisco. 
Na ae the General Assembly of the United 
teller J accepted the offer of John D. Rocke- 
the r. r. of a gift of $8,500.000 to purchase 
Perm aired land in New York City for the 
loaned gat headquarters. The United States 
N e million, without interest, to build 
exten de dquarters Building. The area now 
from 42d Street to 48th Street be- 
t Avenue and East River in New 
y 2 stands the glass house with 
y covetous eyes spying upon us. 
On monument to a bad 5 
ot the . 26, 1947, the Secretary of State 
ment Suaa States signed a special agree- 
Uniteg 3 the Secretary General of the 
the U. ahaa See by which it was agreed that 
Make a: Nations would have authority to 
headg es and regulations governing the 
Tudluarters district. 
of treaty provides that any of the rules 
nited Nations that may be inaugu- 
x t may be in conflict with any local 
the y nites arall. The General Assembly òf 
Fulemakin Nations promptly delegated the 
ene to one man, the Secre- 
area in the 7 u foreigner. Now this six-block 
© heart of Greater New York be- 


Tare 
Natio 


Y 
t Ork City, 
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comes extraterritorial. It is an “island pre- 
serve” concerning which one man can make 
rules and regulations that supersede the 
ordinances of the city and State of New York, 
or any act passed by the Congress of the 
United States. The United Nations treaties 
are superior and may supersede the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or our Bill of 
Rights. 

Our American courts are citing the United 
Nations Charter, and treaties as authorities 
in American courts. You will recall an 
American President claimed the right and 
authority to seize the steel industry under 
the United Nations Charter. The most dan- 
gerous repercussion of this action is that 
three members of our Supreme Court agreed 
with Mr. Truman; one was the Chief Justice. 

Here is the danger signal. 

The Secretary General has no restrictions 
upon him. He can do as he pleases as long 
as he makes his report to the General As- 
sembly. If a crime is committed by a mem- 
ber—or an attaché—he may plead immunity. 
This happened in a case of murder. The New 
York Police, the FBI, and the Army of the 
United States cannot enter this extraterri- 
torial “little kingdom.” What has become 
of the sovereignty of the United States? 

In a recent U. S. News & World Report there 
is a very striking article which says: “Serious 
concern is beginning to be felt that the 
United Nations is serving as a haven for 
Communist spies in the United States. That 
concern is being expressed by investigators 
for the United States Senate. It is also 
worrying® officials of the United Nations 
itself.” 

The CoNncrEsstonaL Recorp of the 83d 
Congress, 2d session, dated June 2, 1954, 
shows the United States pays one-third of 
$2,880,000 for UNESCO alone, and an addi- 
tional one-third of $3 million for the United 
Nations technical assistance program. The 
cost of the United Nations to the United 
States in all demands for the 1953-54 session 
was $110 million, and for 1957 increased mil- 
lions. This includes organizations with 
their hundreds of ambassadors, secretaries, 
technical assistants, aids, and all the travel- 
ing expenses of the hundreds of people that 
are going around the world in this “do good“ 
job of giveaway. The solemn truth is that 
the United States has been plundered, mis- 
used by her foreign friends. “Show me my 
enemies and deliver me from my friends,” 
cried a former United States President. The 
foreign nations are constantly on our door- 
step, in Washington, demanding that we in- 
crease our aid to save them from commu- 
nism. Thus far we have done mighty little 
saving. 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Record of March 
20, 1957, we have these facts as stated by 
Congressman H. R. Gross, of Iowa: 

“In December 1956 issue of UNESCO 
Chronicle, there is the following: ‘UNESCO 
gave financial and technical assistance ‘to 
the Yugoslav Communist National Commis- 
sion for the organization of an International 
Seminar on the Economic Education of 
Workers.“ 

“Among the countries represented at the 
seminar was Red China. 

“The United States each year gave almost 
one-third of UNESCO's operating costs, and 
the above-quoted items are submitted as 
examples of who and what we support with 
American taxpayers’ dollars. 

“Here we are spending a half million dol- 
lars to investigate United States citizens who 
seek employment in international organiza- 
tions, including the United Nations and 
UNESCO, and yet sitting over those people 
in UNESCO is a Communist from Moscow, 
Russia. How stupid can we get?” 

“In my opinion,” said Congressman 
Mason, “UNESCO is one of the most per- 
nicious of the international ventures of the 
United Nations. It is an educational insti- 
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tution, and therefore it has that pernicious 
influence on youngsters.” 

Mr. Gross. “I heartily agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois.“ 

Now that the United Nations has its armed 
forces placed upon foreign soil, will the next 
move be to express a power of taxation, and 
will then the sovereign authority of our 
great Republic pass to a super state? Is the 
United States of America on the brink of 
being caught in the vortex of a tornado and 
snapped up in the spectacle of Old World 
confusion and rivalry? 

8 Charter or the United Nations serves 

urposes of a forei su sta . 
of the Communist worta, ‘This we conan. 
It is not for us in America. 

In the First World War we poured out of 
our Treasury some $21 billion of foreign aid, 
and following World War II, we have handed 
out more than $50 billion and the “modern 
republicanism” administration is asking for 
$5 billion additional to be given away, when 
the national debt of the United States ex- 
ceeds that of all the nations of the world 
combined. 

This can be traced as a direct result of our 
membership in the United Nations and the 
constant pressure that is being placed upon 
us by the Socialists, the neutrals, and the 
Communists within the United Nations: 
Spana 3 United States into bankruptcy, 
orce erica to financial colla 
and France, eset sia 

The Russian Communists have alwa 
been bad actors. “At one blow the 8 
munist revolution robbed France, Italy, 
Britain, and other countries of prewar and 
bring loans to Russia aggregating bil- 

ons.“ 

We have heard the remarkable effort to 
exorcize war by the incantation of unsup- 
ported treaties, the effort that gave birth to 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or the Pact of Paris, 
Back of this grand gesture lay a variety of 
regional movements for peace. We have 
heard the seven conventions to avert the 
scourge of war and by peaceful settlement 
of disputes of other nations, they were 
quickly initialed. On the foundation laid at 
Locarno, by the 4-power and 9-power treaties 
in far eastern affairs, by the growing concord 
of the American family of nations, by Great 
Britain’s concession of freedom to Southern 
Ireland and Egypt, the world seemed ready 
to erect a stately temple for peace. We are 
aware of an American campaign for the out- 
lawry of war which was originated by a 
Chicago attorney. France was willing to sub- 
scribe publicly with the United States to any 
mutual agreement tending to outlaw war. 
To use an American expression, between 
these two countries, the. American idea had 
become an international force.” The Ver- 
sailles Treaty ending World War I had ex- 
pressed the honorable intention to organize 
the world so that armed forces might be 
gradually reduced and eventually eliminated. 
But the task proved unexpectedly too difficult 
and beyond human power. Germany rose to 
power under Hitler and became the most 
formidable armed force marching across 
Europe. Mussolini, betraying Italy, started 
the Italians on a death march. Japan in the 
Far Pacific defied the world. The tragedy and 
the infamy of Pearl Harbor and the agony of 
World War II followed. 

Now from the United Nations, our country 
is constantly deluged with the most ex- 
travagant propaganda campaign supporting 
and praising the United Nations that we have 
ever witnessed. The Communists, Socialists, 
One-Worlders, Internationals, do-gooders, 
and the floaters for jobs are having a hey-+ 
day. No product has ever been sold to the 
American people in such flamboyant fashion 
as these social planners with wild imagina- 
tion are describing the United Nations. 

On the battlefield with the U. N. troops in 
Korea, the flag of the United States, of our 
valiant defenders, was lowered and the flag of 
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the United Nations raised above it. We can 
recall that when General Pershing, Com- 
mander of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, World War I, landed in France, the 
foreign leaders presented to him the idea 
that the American soldier should fight un- 
der the flag of one of the allied countries, 
under the command of allied officers. Gen- 
eral Pershing’s historical reply was: "The 
American soldiers will fight under the flag 
of the United States of America and under 
the command of John J. Pershing.” So we 
did; fought the enemy to their knees and 
saved the civilization of the world. All 
honor to this immortal hero, one of the first 
military commanders of all history, Gen. 
John J. Pershing. 

In comparison hear our gallant, dynamic 
Gen. Mark Clark as he cried in anguish from 
Korea: “I am the first American commander 
compelled to sign a treaty ending a war we 
did not win.” 

Every American commander in Korea, all 
seven of them, proclaimed: “I could have 
won that war.” What prevented our vic- 
tory? The combination of intrigue, treach- 
ery, and a stab in the back from the U. N. 
robbed us of victory; beginning with the 
cruel and infamous attack on the greatest 
military genius of all time, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur; causing his dismissal. 

From the Pentagon and many of our first- 
rank officers may be found a dismal look into 
the future for American safety and victory in 
battle if dominated by the United Nations, 

We are beating a retreat from the bold- 
aggressive-fearless national policy that has 
made and kept us great. 

From Lord Cherwell, one of Britain’s fore- 
most scientists, speaking of the position of 
the Soviet Union and the extravagant use 
of the veto, which has now run into more 
than 60 separate times, we have this state- 
ment: “If that entirely negative position is 
maintained to the end, the world will have 
sad proof that the original adherence of 
these countries to the U. N. Organization 
was a matter of political expediency alone, 
without any continuing sence of responsi- 
bility, etc.” 

The conduct of the U. N. Organization 
with the preponderance of power of veto in 
the hands of the Communists show beyond 
per adventure of a doubt that the customary 
Communist use of the big lie now familiar 
to every student of foreign affairs is nowhere 
more apparent than in the U. N. Organiza- 
tion. The experience of these 11 years has 
given illustrations without number, and ap- 
parently without limits as well, to the im- 
mensity of the big lie; but perhaps none 
is remembered more vividly than the germ 
warfare charges made by the Soviet delega- 
tion to counteract the evidence of atrocities 
committed by Communist troops in Korea. 

In the place of honor, honesty, and in- 
tegrity which are inherent in the organiza- 
tions sponsored on American soil, the pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations Organization 
show frequently dishonesty, double dealing, 
and outright deceit. No organization can 
operate where suspicion of the integrity of 
its membership continues and is justified. 

The United Nations Charter presupposes 
the U. N. an instrument for peace; it has 
been the breeding ground for war. Here 
are some of the U. N.’s accomplishments: 

1. Israel: Jewish State versus Arabs. Arms 
furnished Israel by Red Czechoslovakia. 
Established Socialist state. Bernnadotte as- 
sassinated. Two hundred thousand Arabs 
homeless, fed now by the United States * * * 


alienated entire Moslem world. Provoked 
war between Israel and Egypt. 
2. Korea: Stop aggression. Only 14 out 


of 56 nations cooperated. Most aid came 
from the United States—90 percent of every- 
thing with South Korea. Victory denied 
America through U. N.; aggressors divided 
Korea and stand on the same line as at the 
beginning of war. U. N. forced division on 


. 
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Synghman Rhee. Armistice worthless and 
violated. U. N. does nothing. One hundred 
and forty thousand American casualties, 

(a) American military might and money 

saved Greece and Turkey. United Nations 
did nothing. 
3. French Indochina: United Nations aid 
nothing. Cost United States nearly $1 bil- 
lion; immediate demand is for increased 
financial aid. 

4. All Southeast Asia: This area threat- 
ened. U. N. does nothing. United States 
mission prevented war in Thailand. No U.N. 
aid. 

5. NATO, EDC; Geneva, and Cairo: All out- 
side U. N. 

6. South and Central America: 

1. Guatemala: United States settled this 
trouble through Ambassador William Pauley. 

2. Costa Rica-Nicaragua: Caracas Treaty 
invoked, and after trouble was settled 
through direct American-Interventions, a 
U.: N. delegation toured the troubled battle- 
field” to give an opinion who caused the 
trouble. 

7. Formosa: U. N. supporting Red China 
for membership and against Chiang’s claim 
to offshore islands and independence. 

8. The important decision-making posts 
are held by Communists and Socialists. 

9. The Secretary General chosen from 
Socialist countries. 

10. The entire atmosphere at the United 
Nations is unfriendly and intolerant of the 
United States. 

Some say we can't go it alone; maybe not; 
anymore than we can assume and carry the 
burdens of the world alone. We should not 
try it. This course would bankrupt and 
destroy America as a first world power as it 
has every first power in world history. 

The facts are, we shall never go it alone 
as long as we are rich and powerful and 
solvent. We shall go it alone only when 
we exhaust our resources, give away our 
superiority of striking power on land, sea, 
and especially in the air, with A-bombs and 
H-bombs, and guided missiles. Only then 
will we find ourselves alone, deserted by 
foreign powers. 

In Holy Writ, St. Luke, chapter 11, verses 
21 and 22, we read: “When a strong man 
armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in 
peace: But when a stronger than he shall 
come upon him, and overcome him, he taketh 
from him all his armour, wherein he trusted, 
and divideth his spoils.” 

The last tragic example was the rape of 
Hungary by Communist Russia while the 
United Nations stood still and would not 
heed the cry of freedom as it died. 

Now we have the rise to power of the Egyp- 
tian “fakir,” the Communist puppet, Nasser, 
dictating to the entire world the use of the 
Suez Canal waters; these powers were con- 
ferred upon Egypt by the United Nations. 

A distinguished former Governor and 
United States Senator of the Empire State 
(New York), the Honorable Herbert H. Leh- 
man, in a recent address at Toronto, Canada, 
deplored the United Nations policy in the 
Middle East; holding that the international 
body had restored to Egypt the power to 
blockade Israel in the Suez Canal. It (the 
U.N.) has given Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egypt's 
President, and the Kremlin final authority 
over the canal. 

Now listen to the celebrated and world re- 
nowned British statesman, Sir Winston 
Churchill, criticizing the U. N. for its attitude 
toward the British-French attack on Egypt 
last fall. He said: “The U. N. has not helped 
either the free world or the cause of peace.” 
The British are in the U. N., but they don't 
believe in it. 

Valiant youths from several nations, un- 
acquainted with battle, have been sent to 

Nasser. The command is: “Shout— 
don't shoot.” A reproach to any uniform. 

The United States, with no forces in the 
UNEF, has been drafted to pay one-fouth 


+ policy has become the whipdog of 
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of the entire cost of maintaining this army- 
The demand cost to the American taxpaye™ 
at the beginning exceeds $6 million. Con- 
gress should refuse to pay any sum. R. 
declined. 

These policies have been forced upon the 
United States and the free nations by 
sia and her satellite Communist 
Russia with the veto power and her nine 
Communist votes. 

Will an attempt next be made to inter, 
nationalize the Panama Canal? Who knows? 

The U. N., being impotent to strike, 
on the side lines and watched Communist 
Russia gather as slaves in behind its 
Curtain more than 600 million human be 
Here is the most tragic picture—the - 
preme pathetic story—of modern history: | 

What has the United Nations done to free: 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, R 
Albania, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, East 
Germany? These states were once 
These sad and defenseless peoples are pot 
interested in the Voice of America—or the 
Crusade for Freedom. 

In the great and historic debates of the 
past, our statesmen have outlined the pos- 
tion of the United States. 

Whatever relations the United States must 
have with foreign countries, it must be 
clearly understood that our retention of 
provisions of any covenant must be: 
out depriving the people of the United States 
in advance of the right to determine 1% 
themselves what is just and fair when the 
occasion arises, and without involving th 
as participants and not as peacemakers in * 
multitude of quarrels.” What has becom® 
of our slégans which were given a currency 
which kept them potent for years to com 
no entangling alliances, no foreign snares 
no more sacrifice of American boys in 1577 
eign wars, no impairment of sovereignty 

One of the eminent statesmen of his y 
a former Chief Justice and Secretary of State. 
Charles Evans Hughes, said: “The Am 
people would never consent to assume ans 
obligations, moral or legal, which 
fetter their appropriate freedom of action 
in and on contingencies.” We shall not say 
that devotion or loyalty to the United Nu 


— 


“tions is akin to treason and tolerance. 


it is un-American. We do say that it 1 
surrender of our sovereignty, and our due 50- 
e 
clalists, the neutrals, and Communists, WP? 
dominate the policies of the United Nations, 
United Nations proponents say that o 
U. N. is only a clearing house for ideas tne 
they can think up declarations, such 85 ace 
human rights declaration, the genocide 7 
laration, UNESCO declaration, and all 
yarious 20 and more international declare, 
tions, but all that the U. N. can do 18 
recommend. In other words, it is an in 
national Tower of Babel. Each nation 
through its representatives in the U. ere 
speaks and nothing ever comes of it. TP 
is one thing, however, that does come out © 
it and that is that the U. N. is serving De 
sanctuary from which our enemies. on’ 
Communists, the Socialists, the Internat! — 
alists, the One-Worlders, and all those idee 
have in mind a change in the American Na- 
of democracy can operate. The United et 
tions has housed those who voice ber 
hatred of us. The Communists have 1 
it possible to stack their delegations s 
“specialists” trained in sabotage; pragi 
ganda, and those who are to take stra 
positions to wreck our transportation syss 
tem, destroy our gas, electric, and Poles 
lines and communication and render use ein 
the necessary utilities for our defense 
war. Furthermore, it furnishes a place 1 
the enemy to go underground and to er 
instruction for the complete annihils' pë- 
our country with the atomic and H-bon sg 
We are told that we must be we 
what we say and what we do for fear s. 
make Russia and her satellites mad wit? 
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T ask, when did it become necessary for 
— 2 wang to express their 
eur — 
not Uke ite t some foreigner would 
long will America submit to this in- 
One degrading performance? 
eloquent national commander, Dan 
ping el, speaking over the Mutual Broadcast- 
eran stem, said: “We are opposed to the 
ting of a single dime of American aid to 
Communist dominated countries.” Yet, 
Jet an —5 millions; Tito to get American 
A careful study and a solemn decision in 
do ane nt upon the U. N., causes honest men 
ists eve that the Communists and Social- 
tional 20 Were an instrument for interna- 
unism 
pendones. to strike down American 
up pej Patriot in this Nation should rise 
Pay ano Say to the Congress: We refuse to 
munis ther dollar to this international Com- 
h Organization dominated by Russia 
er satellites. Now is the time to say 
Unt © Congress: We are finished with the 
13 Nations. 
Americar ution and by indirection, the 
Support Legion has declared we will not- 
The Ne Superstate or a supergovernment. 
United €rican Legion is opposed to the 
tional Picea being a part of an interna- 
face of per government. And yet, in the 
States aoe resolution, we say to the United 
ahead : Overnment, it is all right to go right 
an Am nd support the President in sending 
tiong erican delegation to the United Na- 
Payers: We condone the taking of the tax- 
Organizatia S to support an international 
comm, on bordering upon international 
tion ia lem and the Comintern. Our posi- 
haltwa tent. The Legion cannot be 
The yin and halfway out. 
lution time has come, not for general reso- 
I er mutual advice, but for action. 
OF is, 1 not what others will do, but as 
tions as favor denouncing the United Na- 
ag 8 international conspiracy or world 
wou? nimicable to American security, I 
Ret b the United States Government to 
U: S 8 Nations; and invite the 
out o ; 
eased land the United States; off 


fi 


Riteg 
dur vi 
faith ee at Legionnaires. Renew ancient 
the e land of your fathers. You are 
Boog eee national force for the common 


cep ting today. 
Keep up the fight for Americanism. 
Ada 


* with the National Anthem: 
Embee glory to Old Giory. 

This phan America, my beloved. 

This is y plea 


Fichs: 
ighting for Full Freedom of the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


N OF WISCONSIN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


the Neude Mr. Speaker, many of 
deepiy iti of Congress have been 
eta urbed by the attitude of the 
ering ore of State toward the free gath- 
One aoe by the American press. 

for treed isconsin’s consistent fighters 
liam T = of information is Mr. Wil- 
the Capi jue, editor and publisher of 
Evjue 1 l Times of Madison, Wis. Mr. 
School, & newspaperman of the old 
Spoken, 1 , courageous, and out- 
ot the Co wish to call to the attention 
ngress his remarks on this sub- 
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ject in his column, Hello, Wisconsin, of 
May 10, 1957: 

Roy Roberts, one of the original "I Like 
Ikers” and the president of the Kansas City 
Star, made g confession the other day that 
should be good for the soul of the one-party 
press. Writing of the monstrous folly of 
Secretary Dulles in ordering a ban on re- 
porters traveling to Red China, Roberts said 
of the timid role the newspapers have played 
in accepting the order, “I am afraid there 
has been too much leaning over backward 
so as not to embarrass our Government.” 
William Allen White would have put some 
thunder into such a statement. 


The following editorial is from the 
Capital Times of the same date: 
INCREDIBLE DULLES 


Even Time magazine, which has been ded- 
jcated these past 4%½ years to proving that 
Secretary Dulles is infallible, finds itself a 
littie shaken by Dulles’ conception of free- 
dom of the press. 

In a recent letter to Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, publisher of the New York Times, 
Secretary Dulles stoutly insisted that there 
was no violation of the free press in his 
order prohibiting United States reporters 
from visiting Communist China. 

The constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
the press, he said “relates to the publication 
and not the gathering of news.” 

This incredible comment about a basic 
constitutional right by a man who is sup- 

to be an outstanding lawyer must send 
a shudder through every citizen who real- 
izes that this man is our principal spokes- 
man in the cold war struggle against 
communism. 

What he is saying. of course, is that the 
Constitution does not provide for freedom 
to inquire; only for freedom to publish. In 
other words, the sources of information can 
be shut off by Government at any time with- 
out doing violence to freedom of the press. 
The newspapers would be perfectly free to 
publish blank pages or to make up infor- 
mation for their readers. 

In his letter, Dulles also blatantly sug- 
gested that there is nothing wrong with the 
Government making the press a tool of its 
diplomatic policies. That is the role, of 
course, that the Russian press plays for the 
Russian Government. It is the classical view 
of the totaliterians who place the state and 
its purposes above all. 

But it is not democracy. And it is not 
a free press, when that view prevails. 

If the newspapers of this country were 
not so deeply enmeshed in the political fab- 
ric of the Republican Party they would be 
standing forth in unison with a demand 
that Dulles resign. It is terrifying to realize 
that one of his main functions is to inter- 
pret the ways and aims of this country to 
the rest of the world. 


Resolutions Commemorating the Death of 
Outstanding Leaders of Ukrainian Lib- 
eration Movement .Fallen in Battle 
Against the Russian Invaders of 
Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House a letter from Dmitro 
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Mandybur, president, and Myron Kra- 
marczuk, secretary of the Organization 
for the Defense of Four Freedoms for 
Ukraine, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., with 
resolution unanimously approved by the 
American Ukrainians of the Twin Cities 
commemorating the death of three 
Ukrainian statesmen, Under unanimous 
consent I include the letter and resolu- 

tion in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Four FREEDOMS ror UKRAINE, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 26, 1957. 
Hon. Congressman Roy W. WIER, 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D. c. ‘ 

Dear Sm: We are honored to present to 
you a copy of a resolution unanimously ap- 
proved by the American Ukrainians of the 
Twin Cities at the annual memorial cere- 
monies commemorating the death of three 
Ukrainian statesmen. 

Symon Petlura, the commander in e 
the Ukrainian Army and head of 8 
pendent Ukrainian State in 1918, was assas- 
sinated by Bolshevik Agent Schwartzbart in 
Paris on May 25, 1926. 

Col. Ewhen Konowalec, the leader of the 
Ukrainian underground movement was also 
assassinated by a Bolshevik agent, Waluch, 
in Rotterdam, Holland, on May 23, 1938. 

Lt. Gen. Taras Tchuprynka, commander 
in chief of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(U. P. A.) fell in battle against the Russian 
invaders of the Ukraine on March 5, 1950. 

These 3 dates, each with a 12-year in- 
terval, are now deeply carved in the history 
of the Ukraine and they prove the continu- 
ous struggle of the Ukrainian people against 
the Russian tyranny. The memorial cere- 
monies were held on May 26, 1957, in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

We sincerely hope that this resolution 
will be of help to you as informative mate- 
rial in your work in the United States Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
DMITRO MANDYBUR, 
President. 
Myron KRraMARCZUK, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMEMORATING THE DEATH OF 

OUTSTANDING LEADERS OF UKRAINIAN Lin- 

ERATION MOVEMENT FALLEN IN BATTLE 

AGAINST THE Russian INVADERS OF UKRAINE, 

May 26, 1957, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

I 


We, the American Ukrainians of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., gathered together 
on this day to honor the heroic death of 
three outstanding leaders of Ukrainian lib- 
eration movement, unanimously proclaim 
the following: 

1. The enslaved Ukrainian people firmly 
resist and continue their desperate fight for 
liberty against the tyranny of communism 
and Russian imperialism no matter what 
sacrifices they must make. 

2. To break the spirit of this patriotic 
nation, Moscow makes use of all cruel means 
such as mass executions, torture, starvation, 
deportations, death bringing concentration 
camps, and mass resettlement. 

3. The Kremlin makes a constant attempt 
to exterminate the entire Ukrainian intellec- 
tual class: scientists, writers, artists, mili- 
tary men, statesmen, and thousands of men 
and women who are leaders of their peo- 
ple. 

4. On May 25, 1926, Symon Petlura, the 
commander in chief of the Ukrainian Army 
and head of the independent Ukrainian 
State, was assassinated in the Boulevard St. 
Michel, in Paris, France. 

On May 23, 1938, Col. Ewhen Konovaletz, 
leader and organizer of the Ukrainian Under- 
ground Liberation Movement, was murdered 
in the streets of Rotterdam, Holland. 
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On March 5, 1950, Gen. Taras Tchuprynka, 
the commander in chief of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA), fell in Bilohorsha, 
Ukraine, 

5. It is well known that behind the mur- 
der in Paris, as well as the tragedy in Rot- 
terdam and Bilohorsha there was always the 
same enemy of Ukrainian freedom—Moscow's 
imperialism. 

6. Moscow killing these three leaders in 
attempt to destroy the symbol of Ukraine's 
freedom and love for independence made a 
great miscalculation, because the shots fired 
in Paris, Rotterdam, and Bilohorsha did not 
break the spirit of Ukrainian people, and the 
struggle for independence continues as a 
passive resistance and as an armed conflict 
which is conducted by the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA). : 


Because the people of Ukraine are de- 
prived of their privilege of free expression, 
we feel it is our duty, the duty of free people, 
to speak in behalf of the enslaved Ukrainian 
people. 

Therefore we accuse the Russian rulers, as 
well as the whole Communist totalitarian 
system—the latest form of Russian imper- 
ialism—of the following crimes: 

1. Violation of the right of self-determin- 
ation, and infringment of sovereignty and 
integrity in Ukraine and in the other sub- 
jugated countries. ~ 

2. Annihilation of all democratic liberties. 

3. Destruction of the Ukrainian churches. 

4. Systematic and brutal terrorism by the 
Russian secret police, as well as organization 
of concentration camps, slave labor, and 
other atrocities designed to break the spirit 
of freedom. 

5. Systematic extermination of Ukrainian 
leaders and intellectuals, as well as russi- 
fication and destruction of Ukrainian cul- 
ture. : 

6. Further, we accuse Moscow of provok- 
ing wars, and of interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of various nations by setting 
up fifth columns, by organizing disintegra- 
tion, sabotage, and espionage all over the 
world, 

ur 

Today, when the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the two irreconcilable opponents— 
the world of tyranny, and the world of lib- 
erty is approaching a crisis in psychological, 
ideological, political, and military spheres, 
we feel it is our duty to draw the attention 
to the following: 

1. In the fight against Moscow's aggres- 
sion our country must not depend solely on 
material superiority in armaments, but 
above all on morally superior ideology. 

The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence contains all the ideological weapons 
necessary not merely to pierce the brittle 
communism trappings but to atomize the 
foundations of the Russian imperialism. 

2. Therefore we urge our Government to 
manifest sincerely the spirit of the American 
Declaration of Independence and to expand 
the principle of self-determination guaran- 
teed by national sovereignty not only to sa- 
tellite countries, but also to Ukraine and 
other once-independent nations which in 
the past decades were forcefully integrated 
into the Russian sphere. 

3. We recognize the fact, that complete 
disintegration of the present Russian em- 
pire and establishment of free and independ- 
ent national states is morally right, is in the 
interest of America, and is vital for the se- 
curity of our country. 

4. We draw the attention of the American 
People to the fact that various Russian polit- 
ical circles abroad, as well as certain groups 
in this country, are still incapable to turn 
their backs on traditional Russian imperial- 
ism. They deny the right of the peoples for- 
merly oppressed by Czarist and later by 
Communist Ruasia to their national inde- 
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pendence, and they oppose the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union and restoration of 
national sovereignty for the subjugated 
nations. 

5. We firmly believe that restoration of 
free and independent national states on the 
ruins of the Soviet Russian empire is the 
only right way of abolishing a permanent 
Russian world aggression, abolishing the 
threat of war, and creation of the world 
which will guarantee the real peace. 

Iv 


On this sad anniversary commemorating 
the tragic death of these outstanding 
Ukrainian freedom fighters, we warn the 
people of America to be aware of the danger 
of Russian imperialism and its present tool 
international communism. 

Your allies are oppressed peoples by the 
Russian imperialism, and their historic 
struggle against that imperialism Is the basic 
asset to the preservation of our American 
way of life, independence, and our freedom. 


P. G. & E. Co. Wants To Monopolize 
Power Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
previously stated several times to my 
colleagues, the existence of Federal 
power in an area has the effect of hold- 
ing down power and energy rates of the 
private utilities in that area. To see 
this, one only needs to compare prevail- 
ing power rates in the Pacific Northwest 
and other areas where Federal power is 
available with areas such as the North- 
east where there is no Federal power. 
This explains the real purpose of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposal to 
construct the Trinity project power fa- 
cilities, which is to stop, at least jor a 
period of 50 years, any further expansion 
of Federal power in California in order 
that it may monopolize the power mar- 
ket in that area. Then there would be 
no competition to force it to hold down 
its power rates nor a yardstick with 
which its rates could be compared. 

It is interesting to examine the history 
of the P. G. & E. resale rates—that is, 
rates to municipalities and others for 
power to be resold—in the Central Val- 
ley project area and the effect the 
existence of CVP power has had no such 
rates. Prior to the time power was 
marketed from the Central Valley proj- 
ect, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
had no competition in northern Cali- 
fornia and its resale schedule was such 
as to discourage municipalities from op- 
erating their power distribution systems. 
In 1945 the competitive effect of the 
Central Valley project led the company 
to adopt a resale schedule considerably 
lower than the one previously existing. 
This came at a time when the general 
trend in power rates was up instead of 
down and it was made clear at the Pub- 
lic Utility Commission hearing on the 
matter that the threat of competition 
had led the company to propose this 
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new lower rate. As a result of this new 
resale schedule one municipality alone 
saved over $6 million in a 7-year period. 
All municipalities purchasing 

from the company profited by this rate 
decrease which was due largely to th® 
existence of Central Valley project 
power. Irrigation districts in San Joa“ 
quin Valley had somewhat the same oe" 
perience. In 1951, doubtless due to com 
petition from CVP, the company lowered 
rates for irrigation districts in the San 
Joaquin Valley by approximately 20 Per- 
cent. Again these reductions came at 2 
time when the trend was in the op 
direction. 

The point I am making is that if thé 
P. G. & E. Co. is successful ® 
cutting off expansion of Federal power 
in northern California it will have a 
area all to itself and if this happens f 
will be to the detriment of every user f 
electricity in the area. Existence 
Federal power in an area does not jus 
benefit those who actually buy it but 
benefits all users of electricity because 
is a deterrent to excessive power xa 


Need for Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI, Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks I ter 
insert in the Recorp the following let 
I have received from a postal employ". 
showing clearly the need at the 
time for an increase in postal ve 
This letter is typical of the many I ha 
received from postal workers who 
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writing to me giving illustrations of the 
inadequacy of their pay: 
HONORABLE LESINSKI: in Te 


employees. E 

As I am a R. P. O. clerk, one who breast 
down and sorts mail for railway post of te 
I have to learn and practice the. meant 
scheme exam on my own time. That the 
I have to know the railway routes and post 
order that they serve the some 1,140 Ame 
offices in the State, to keep up on the 
schedules and changes, to correctly 
the mail. I consider this skilled labor 
feel I should receive at least close to ed 
pay of some unskilled labor in our 28807. 


ru 


My take home pay for one month is wit? 
70. Let me compare this figure for you 
my expenses for the same month. 00 
House payment 287.00 
Loan payment (for house repairs) --- 2 50 
Auto payment 
Groceries (at least $16 per week for 64 00 
inn aoa 4. 35 
a T sca NEE, - 73 34 
Taxes and assessment per month 18.00 
Fuel (winter cost spread over year) -- 
eee 243. 10 
take 


That leaves me a balance of $4.51 to ed, Í 
care of expenses and any clothes need agree 
will omit luxuries, I'm sure you will ie fot 
that my expenses are not unreasonaD one 
1 month. Perhaps you'll say how doe ewer 
manage with a salary like that. The 4 
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fy 

we using savings accumulated while my 
Was working, which are fast dwindling. 

Does this seem fair? The postal service is 


One 
8 aps proud of working for, but on these 


Jon, unlortty of the fellows have part-time 


Which I am going to have to do, but 
— deprive my family and myself of 
Your to spend together. I am requesting 
Only 3 on this increase” Please not 

Pl oye myself but for the many other 
es who feel as I. 
Sincerely. 
t appears that the only people who 

a aware that the postal employees 
their esperately in need of an increase in 

Salaries are the Postmaster General 

an administration. 
trict Speaking with the people in my dis- 
the various organizations, and in 
— the mail which comes into my 
Work: the fact is evident that postal 
liy CTS in order to keep abreast with the 
5 must receive a salary 
a i P 
vale indus, with salaries paid by pri 
trom, eleve that the article following 
John the Washington Daily News, by 
Cramer is quite pertinent: 
ard Post Orrick Orricia, Hits Par 
SETUP 
(By John Cramer) 
Yona H. Schaffer, postmaster of the New 
daslgneg Post office, the world’s largest, has 
adequate alter a bitter public blast at in- 
His pan Postal worker pay. 
Rothing ticism of pay rates, it's said, had 
By to do with his decision to quit. 
that te zest, excellent authority reports 
s e real reason for his resignation was 
by . over interference in his operations 

r officials. 
ie er has not said this 
t Probably pair hap ape publicly, and 

we pay, Mr. Schaffer said: 
the posta und of a career service is it that 
a days. Worker has—to work 12 or 14 hours 
om or 6 days a week—8 hours in the 
Jobo» “ce and 4 to 6 hours on an outside 


Nees AWARENESS NEEDED 

m the d he wished “some of those who sit 

ment au, in all branches of Govern- 

the postal be made aware of the plight of 
Worker who has to augment his 


emme: 
employment pay by income from outside 
Deeg, dent in order to meet his family 


“Th, 


economy buch is that even as the Nation's 

ang began to expand in the late 1930's 

worker wen the fifties, the salaries of postal 
“Unti ent down and down. ý 

8 urteg Rey time that the economic squeeze 
Able to 8 postal workers, no one will 
Then 1 1 morale is way up there.“ 


A lot 
Ment have. experts outside of the Depart- 


We been trying to demonstrate 
ate nn 
thair 8 them sit in the postmaster’s 
Terentiy days, and they will learn dif- 
_—— —2—ͤ2— 
Smart Set 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. a May; May 28, 1957 
der leave 10 ZYNSKT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following article 
by Ernest Tucker, of the Chicago Amer- 
ican, which appeared in the May 26 
edition: 
Smart Ser 
(By Ernest Tucker) 


The schoolkids used to bring pennies in to 
the teacher who bought potted geraniums 
with them, and on Memorial Day the whole 
class went out to a cemetery nearby and put 
the geraniums on the soldiers’ graves. 

The téacher spoke a few minutes about 
the meaning of the day. Sometimes the 
Reverend Mr. Webber, who was the father 
of one of the girls in the class, gave a short 
prayer. Chuck Bosley played taps, not very 
well, on his bugle. Then we went back to 
school. I 

That was all, but I'm sure none of us has 
ever forgotten those few minutes every year 
in the cemetery, standing by the neat rows 
of little crosses, listening to the sad, sweet 
notes of the bugle. 

I don't think the kids bring their pennies 
for geraniums any more. At least none of 
them I talk to have any such custom. They 
know what Memorial Day is because they 
have been told in school, but they don't 
seem to feel it. It's just another holiday. 

There is a parade downtown, and some 
of the outlying communities have celebra- 
tions of one kind or another. Old timers 
in Oak Park, where I live, tell me that years 
ago the town put on a major effort. Stores 
and businesses prepared elaborate floats, all 
with a Memorial Day theme, and the parade 
was a high point of the year. 

The floats are gone now. The parade is 
now veterans’ groups, school bands, end- 
less Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire 
Girl troops, and the fire department. Kids 
decorate their bikes, and dash madly up 
and down the line of march. 

There’s nothing wrong with that. But 
with our little pots of geraniums, long ago, 
we felt a sense of kinship with the men who 
lay under the markers. The solemnity of 
the day lay heavy upon us. We had con- 
tributed, in small measure, to perpetuation 
of a memory. Watching veterans parade, 
or even watching them lay wreaths on a 
statue, doesn't give the feeling of participa- 
tion that the cemetery visit did. 

The children on their bikes don't feel 
the spirit of a day which is, after all, a 
sad recollection of those whom we remem- 
ber too seldom. 

Around Memorial Day I always think of 
Frederick Henry Dutton, seaman, second 
class, who was 18 when he died early in 
World War II. He was out of boot camp > 
a few weeks, stationed at Mare Island Naval 
Base in San Francisco Bay. Dutton was 
attached to an outfit whose duty was load- 
ing ammunition on warships. 

He wasn't any great sailor. He was lazy 
and sloppy, and not at all bright. He had no 
close friends and no discernible ambition 
except to sit around and play a mouth organ, 
He was not fond of work but didn't show 
any of the ingenuity some of his mates did 
in getting out of it. His dungarees were 
always dirty; his white hats were never 
white. 

One morning in 1942 Dutton went with 
his crew to take ammunition cases from 
a cruiser just back from the South Pacific 
fighting front. On the dock Dutton tripped 
over a hawser and fell into San Francisco 
Bay. We tried to save him, but the savage 
tide glued him against underwater pilings 
and he was dead when we finally pulled 
him up. 

Those few minutes when he was under 
water was the only time in his short life 
that anyone paid any attention to him. 

The cruiser’s crew, exhausted from some 
of the most brutal fighting of the war, 
crowded the rails to watch attempts to save 
the little seaman. The men in Dutton's 
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company were shaken up; for most of them 
it was the first time they had seen violent 
death. Š E 

I had the problem of collecting his per- 
sonal effects. Dutton had owned as near 
nothing as anyone could; he had even lost 
most of his uniform issue. All he really 
had were a few dungarees and his mouth 
organ. He had no relatives except an aunt 
in Missouri who wasn't interested in receiv- 
ing the body, so we buried him in California. 

A week later I heard some of his mates 
talking. They couldn't even remember his 
name. A moment of excitement, a few days 
of barracks gossip, then oblivion. 

There were hundreds of thousands of 
Frederick Henry Duttons in our wars. They 
did no heroic deeds, helped little or not at 
all in the national effort. They died gasp- 
ing for breath with influenza, or poisoned 
with typhoid, or, like Dutton, as a result of 
some mischance which might have been their 
own fault. 

When we think of war's dead we think of 
heroes falling at some flaming barricade. 
On this Memorial Day remember the Fred- 
erick Henry Duttons. They are the war 
dead, too. 


Luther Patrick, Poet, Wit, Congressman 
Dies—Served Four Terms in Washing- 
ton—Beloved for His Humor and 


Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my sorrowful duty yesterday to ad- 
vise the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the death of former Rep- 
resentative Luther Patrick. Mr. Patrick 
served in Congress for four terms, 1937 
43 and 1945-47. He was beloved by his 
colleagues, many of whom are still Mem- 
bers of this body. He represented the 
Ninth Alabama District, which I am 
presently privileged to serve. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
sert in the Appendix to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a newspaper account of 
Mr. Patrick’s death which appeared in 
yesterday’s—Monday, May 27, 1957— 
issue of the Birmingham Post-Herald, 
one of the fine dailies of my district: 
LUTHER PATRICK; Port, Wit, CONGRESSMAN 

Dres—Lawyer SERVED Four TERMS IN 

WASHINGTON; BELOVED FOR His HUMOR AND 

COURAGE 

Death came last night to Birmingham's be- 
loved “Will Rogers-type” humorist and wit, 
former Congressman Luther Patrick. 

The 66-year-old poet and pioneer radio 
commentator died at West End Baptist Hos- 
pital after a long illness. 

He served four terms in Congress. 

During the latter part of his life he was 
confined to a wheelchair with crippling 
arthritis. 

However, he never seemed to lose his cour- 
age or his jovial spirits and was frequently 
contributing letters to the newspapers. 

Luther's brand of humor, which always 
brought chuckles from his many friends, was 
akin to the people. 

It had its roots deep in the earthy soil of 
Alabama. At the time of his death he was 
writing a book on folklore. 

Funeral will be at 2 p. m. to tomorrow at 
Johns-Ridout Chapel, the Revs. Paul Clem 
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and Frank Ledford officiating. Burial will be 
in Elmwood. 

Born in Decatur, Patrick attended the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity at Baton Rouge and Purdue. He 
obtained his bachelor of laws degree from the 
University of Alabama in 1918, the year he 
married Pearl McPherson. 

In 1919, he moved from Cullman to Bir- 
mingham and began his law practice in early 
1920. 

He served as a private in the Army during 
World War I and at one time was assistant 
attorney general of Alabama and Assistant 
United States Attorney of the State. 

He was a member of the McCoy Methodist 
Church, Alpha Masonic Lodge, Shriners, 
Knights of Pythias, Eagles, Elks, High Twelve 
Club, Men of Prayer Club and The Club. 

He wrote three books, Hope Ye're Livin’ 
and Doin’ Well, Friends, Neighbors, and Kin- 
folks and Goosepocket. P 

He once said membership in the Democra 
Party was a southern requirement. 

During his last term as Representative, he 
said he supported education, industry, prog- 
ress, goodwill, health, fair dealing, thrift, 
peace, knowledge, truth, and virtue in gen- 
eral. 


His motto was “Bear ye one another's 
burdens—never mind about your own.” 

After his congressional seryice, he returned 
to Birmingham to live at 921 Seventh 
Street W. 

Last year, he was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention. 

Surviving, besides his wife.are a daughter, 
Mrs. W. James Brasher, Birmingham; five 
brothers, Irving and Ivan Patrick, Birming- 
ham: Gilbert Patrick, Jasper; Ferris and E. L. 
Patrick, Cullman, 

Mr. Patrick began the practice of law at 
Fairfield, after being admitted to the State 
bar in 1919. 

From 1919 to 1921 he served as city at- 
torney of Fairfield. 

He also was a pioneer radio commendator 
and started in this work in 1925 with sta- 
tions WAPI and WERC. 


The Columbus of the Jet Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


- HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a 
publication which many Members of 
Congress receive regularly and read with 
interest is the newsletter produced by 
Independent Editorial Services, Ltd., of 
which T. A. McInerny is editor. 

I was greatly impressed, Mr. Speaker, 
with an article carried in the newsletter 
of May 21 entitled “The Columbus of the 
Jet Age.” I was particularly impressed 
with this because it concerned one of 
the outstanding personalities in the 
world of aviation—Juan T. Trippe, pres- 
ident of Pan American World Airways. 


Mr. Trippe was one of the first Marine 
-Corps fliers in World War I and served 
as a lieutenant in the air over France. 
There his interest in aviation com- 
menced and where it will end no one 
knows because Mr. Trippe has pioneered 
so Many aviation achievements that it 
would be impossible to predict what he 
has planned beyond the jet age which, 
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at least in commercial transport, is not 
even yet upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I wish to include 
this editorial feature: 


THE COLUMBUS OF THE JET AGE 


Probably no industry ever existed quite as 
complicated as commercial aviation. The 
activity in Washington by the commercial 
airlines is extremely feverish as the business 
increases by leaps and bounds, while at the 
same time it is hemmed in by real and reg- 
ulatory barriers. 

It takes a man of more than ordinary skill 
to run an airline because he must live in the 
past part of the time because of the necessary 
experience; must live in the present a great 
deal of the time as high competition for 
routes develops; and must live in the future 
part of the time as each new scientific ad- 
vance must, be translated into practical ap- 
plication for the traveling public. The air- 
lines have been extremely fortunate in the 
pioneering leadership which they have en- 
joyed during the early phases of their de- 
velopment. C. R. Smith, of American; Pat- 
terson, of United; Rickenbacker, of Eastern; 
Braniff, of Braniff, and many others, have 
all made tremendous contributions toward 
making air travel safe, reliable, and accept- 
able to the public, 

But the outstanding genius of aviation 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow has been 
Juan Terry Trippe, president and chairman 
of Pan American. The record of his accom- 
plishments is admitted as monumental by 
both his friends and those who have been 
in sharp commercial rivalry with him. 
Trippe was the real Columbus of intercon- 
tinental aviation from the time that he de- 

vised his original airline from Key West, 
Fla., to Habana, Cuba, nearly two generations 
ago. He is the Columbus of the new age 
which is dawning in civil aviation, the jet 
age, which in a few years will make every- 
thing that has gone on before seem puny. 

This astounding age will bring to travelers 
facilities such as have never been dreamed 
before. Huge planes, operating at less cost 
than present models and carrying almost 
double the number of passengers, will soon be 
operating on schedules of well under half 
present schedules, bringing the far places of 
the earth within a few hours’ travel of our 
principal population centers. The first jet 
planes which Pan American will put into 
service at the end of next year will be sup- 
planted in a few years’ time by others which 
are now being developed capable of double 
the loads and double the speeds. 

Pan American is a brilliantly managed sys- 
.tem which is immersed in the problems of 
opening up the jet age. Other airlines have 
very heavy difficulties. But few, if any, en- 
counter the troubles of this system which 
serves 80 countries, and which manages to 
get along amicably with as many govern- 
ments while complying with their rules and 
regulations, in addition to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the United States. £ 

It is also a fact that many of these coun- 
tries have their own airlines, mainly because 
of national pride, and that Pan American's 
background experience and executive talent 
have been enlisted to help those enterprises 
get started. 

Currently, according to Chairman WARREN 
Macnvuson, of the United States Senate Com- 
merce Committee, a dozen foreign carriers 
have or are seeking choice routes in the 
United States to the alarm and resentment of 
the domestic trunk carriers. 

Emerson once wrote that an institution is 
the lengthened shadow of a man. In Pan 
American's case, even with an executive staff 
that is versatile, exceptionally gifted, and 
strong in depth, this is particularly true. 
Under such dynamic leadership any company 
can be expected to grow and prosper, even 
though bigness in these times makes enter- 
prise a target for attack. 


May 28 
Plight of Ceramic Dinnerware Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following 
received from Mr. David G. Boyce, 
president, sales, the Harker Pottery Co- 
East Liverpool, Ohio: 


THE HARKER Porrery Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio., May 1, 1957+ 
Re H. R. 6630. 
Hon. Wayne L. Hares, 
House of Representatives, 

! Washington, D. C. 

Dran WaYNE: We were glad to note that 
OTC bill, H. R. 1550, was defeated. We f 
that this new bill is a warmed-over treat- 
ment and that none of the amendmen 
eliminate our basic objections; namely. tha 
it will authorize GATT and allow the 
tion of power by the executive branch from 
the legislative branch of our Federal GOY“ 
ernment. 


You of course know only too well the plight 
of our ceramic dinnerware industry. Dur- 
ing the current year both Paden City Pot 
tery, of Paden City, W. Va., and Southern 
Potteries, of Irving, Tenn., have succum 

to low-wage foreign competition. Botn 
have publicized that they have been oper, 
ating in the red during the past ser 
years and both were old, established 
zations that had kept abreast of all modern 
techniques, had experienced personnel od 
their management and were highly regard 
in the china and glass field. We. are e 
oldest pottery in America today and cut 
operations in 1956 were not only in th 
red, but to a greater extent than during any 
of our 117 years of continual existe 
Other members of the United States Potter: 
Association are currently operating at a 
and will discontinue operations in the D 
future in the absence of some unusual relies, 
The net profit, after taxes, of the members 
of the United States Pottery Associati 
dropped from $4,160,000 in 1947 to $124,000 
n 1956. This refers to the aggregate m 
bership and the factual figures are available 
for anyone to see. 


During the greatest boom times in the bisz 
tory of the United States, shipments 
domestic manufacturers of earthen 
dropped from 27,293,000 dozen in 1947 te 
17,721,000 dozen in 1956, or 35 percent, PUD- 
lished figures show the sky-rocketing 
of increased quantities of Japanese import 
during the past 4 or 5 years. With labo 
representing 65 percent of our sales Goti 
what else could be expected with curren 
Japanese wage rates averaging approximate y 
20 cents per hour as compared with our 
domestic average rates in excess of $2 of 
hour? The Sunday New York Times 
April 7 featured a sizable ad on page 64 PY 
Gimbel Brothers illustrating and featuring 
five different patterns of elaborately 4 5 
rated fine Japanese china in 53-piece $° 
for $24.98. These were elaborate bordel 
center patterns with platinum and gold 
line equal in quality and beauty to anything 
that can be produced in this country at fou 
times this amount. Our own uch 
earthenware, is semi-porcelain and of cours? 
much cheaper to manufacture than fu? 
china. Comparable patterns on our cheaper. 
earthenware body and with these decal de” 
orations would have to retail promotionall¥ 
between $39 and $49. The enclosed illus- 
tration shows patterns which we fes b 
in 53-piece compositions in color (witbo¥ 
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the more expensive decalcomania transfer 
— and decorating process) at 629.95 


Please excuse the length of this letter, but 
industry is truly faced with “operation 
val“ and we need your help. Each day 

in, me evidences of other industries feeling 
effects of imports from the very low wage 

ta tries. Note that the stainless steel 
cvleware industry is carrying their case to 
Jansress and have a hearing scheduled for 
AS 12. In 1958 the Trade Agreements Act 
5 1955 expires and then of course the pres- 
t administration will make an effort to 

A de Co to extend the powers of 
the GATT man for a further period. This 
Present law barely got through the House and 
5 te in early 1955, by only a few votes. A 
loge der in our industry cannot survive until 

58, but without a change at that time 

mee others must realistically throw in the 


Cordially, 
THE Harker POTTERY Co., 
Davi G. Borce, 
Vice President, Sales. 


Theodore Roosevelt: Leader in Peace 
and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


ant DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
th Congress created a Commission to 
— plans and a program for signal- 
of the 100th anniversary of the birth 
eodore Roosevelt in the year 1958. 
In carrying out its assigned task, the 
heodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
role has compiled a chronology of the 
of this great leader in the military 
It oo history of the United States. 
Dub my privilege to request that it be 
lished in the Appendix of the 
Recorp: 
is RE ROOSEVELT’s ROLE IN THE MILITARY 
Nava History or THE UNrtTrp 
ATES—A CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT 
Ts 


3 


— 1, 1882: Commissioned second eu- 
York t, Company B, Eighth Regiment, New 
N State National Guard. 
Nayo ember 1882: Published his history, The 
mn War of 1812. 
ca bruary 3, 1883: Promoted to the rank of 
Fe in the National Guard. 
in th 26, 1886: Resigned his command 
A € National Guard. 
rer 11, 1897: Appointed Assistant Secre- 
Fenn the Nayy by President McKinley. 
Secre, ruary 25, 1898: While serving as Acting 
— of the Navy, Roosevelt sent his fa- 
even Cable ordering Admiral Dewey (in the 
Of war) to make sure the Spanish fleet 
— leave the Asiatic coast. This order 
Many Possible the American naval victory at 
Bay. 
— 25, 1898: After seeing pictures of a 
hine“ recommended to the Secre- 
of sean, the Navy that he appoint two officers 
app. tific ability and the Secretary of War 
stud two like officers for the purpose of 
Whethes the “flying machine” and report 
large the machines could be duplicated in 
recomn obers, and to make other pertinent 
Prod endations and estimates of cost for 
A uction, 
Pa ains 25, 1898: Accepted appointment as 


nant colonel in the Rough Riders (offi- 
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cially designated as the Ist United States 
Cavalry Volunteers). 

May 6, 1898: Resigned as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. With Leonard Wood, 
Roosevelt organized the Rough Riders, and 
they trained for overseas duty at San An- 
tonio, Tex. > 

June 14, 1898: Embarked for Cuba with the 
Rough Riders from Tampa, Fla. 

June 24, 1898: Participated in the Battle 
of Las Guasimas, 

July 1, 1898: Participated in the Battle of 
San Juan Hill. 

August 14, 1898: Arrived at Montauk, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

September 16, 1898: Mustered out of the 
Rough Riders at Montauk, Long Island. 

November 6, 1900: Elected Vice President 
of the United States. 

September 14, 1901: Upon the death of 
McKinley, Roosevelt became the 26th Presi- 
dent of the United States. He took the oath 
of office at Buffalo, N. T. 

February 14, 1903; Army General Staff 
Corps established with a Chief of Staff to 
supervise all troops and to issue orders to the 
whole Army in the name of the Secretary of 
War. 

February 24, 1903: Approved an agreement 
giving the United States naval coaling sta- 
tions in Cuba. 

November 2, 1903: 1 After Panama seceded 
from Colombia, Roosevelt sent a cruiser to 
the area in an effort to protect the interests 
of the United States. This was followed by 
quick United States recognition of the Re- 
public of Panama and a treaty which pro- 
vided for the construction and operation of 
the Panama Canal. Colombia had previously 
turned down such a treaty. 

June 16, 1903: Delivered the commence- 
ment address at the University of Virginia 
and spoke on the subject of citizenship and 
a large navy. 

December 7, 1903: In his third annual mes- 
sage to Congress, Roosevelt recommended the 
creation of a naval general staff similar to 
the recently established Army General Staff. 

December 5, 1905: In his fifth annual mes- 
sage to Congress, Roosevelt urged that the 
number of officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy be increased. At the same time sug- 
gested that submarines would be useful for 
night attacks. 

December 3, 1906: In his sixth annual mes- 
sage to Congress, Roosevelt recommended 
that the Navy be continued at its present 
strength by building new ships to replace the 
obsolete vessels. Also stressed the impor- 
tance of maintaining the highest standards 
for both the Army and Navy personnel. 

December 3, 1907: In his seventh annual 
message recommended the maintenance of 
a fairly large peacetime Army, with extra 
Officers to be trained to be used in emer- 
gencies. At the same time, he urged the 
upbuilding of our Navy and to supply it with 
auxiliaries, such as coaling stations, supply 


ships, and fortifications for American 
harbors. 
December 16, 1907. Roosevelt sent the 


American fleet on a world cruise to test its 
long-range operations, The fleet returned in 
February 1909. 

April 14, 1908: In a special message to Con- 
gress, Roosevelt urged the building of four 
battleships yearly to maintain the strength 
of the United States fleet with that of other 
great naval nations. 

December 8, 1908: In his eighth annual 
messsage to Congress, recommended the 
creation of a general staff for the Navy in 
place of the Navy General Board. At the 
same time, urged the building of four bat- 
tleships, additional destroyers and colliers 
which had been recommended by the Navy 
General Board. 


The Navy Department sent instructions 
to the commanding officer of the Nashville 
and other vessels in the area on this date. 
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January 13, 1909: Rode horseback for 100 
miles to Warrenton, Va., over rough roads to 
shame the Army for its complaint against his 
order to keep physically fit. 

January 27, 1909: Appointed a commission 
to study the reorganization of the Navy De- 
partment. 

February 25, 1909: Sent the Naval Commis- 
sion Report to Congress. 

July 2, 1913: Delivered speech on the 
American Navy at Newport, R. I. 

January 1915: Published America and the 
War to arouse the country on the necessity 
of preparedness. 

February 1916: Published Fear God and 
Take Your Own Part. 

May 19, 1916: Delivered speech on the sub- 
ject of preparedness at Detroit, Mich. 

March 19, 1917; Offered his services to the 
Government and wrote to the Secretary of 
War requesting permission to organize a yol- 
unteer division and to command one of its 
brigades, This request was turned down. 

October 1917: Published The Foes of Our 
Own Household. 

November 16, 1917: Delivered speech on 
National Strength and International Duty, at 
Princeton, N. J. 


The Small Business Act of 1957, 
H. R. 7474 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, on May 
22, 1957, I appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
support of my bill, H. R. 7474. The fol- 
aoe is my testimony before that com- 

ee: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE or New -YORK 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, for the record, 
I am ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Representative 
from the 13th District of New York. 

I appreciate the opportunity you give me 
to appear here as a witness, rather than as 
a member of this committee, and I hope to 
be able to give you the benefit of the think- 
ing of the Subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Small Business Committee, as well as that of 
many of the members of the full committee. 

As you know, 12 of the 13 members of the 
House Small Business Committee have intro- 
duced bills identical with H. R. 7474, which 
seeks to set up the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as a permanent agency, and to work 
changes in the existing statute which we 
trust will make the agency a more effective 
one in accomplishing the intent and purpose 
of the Congress, 

So that the record may be complete on 
what has been done by the Small Business 
Committee, I would like to indicate that 
after fairly lengthy hearings by Subcommit- 
tee No. 2 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, all of which have been printed and 
I believe are before this committee, con- 
sisting of some 429 pages, a notice was sent 
on May 4 to the members of that subcom- 
mittee, and to the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. Hr of the full committee, and 
to the chairman of the full committee, Mr. 
Parman, advising them that executive ses- 
sions of the subcommittee would be held 
on May 8 and 9, 1957, and inviting them 
to attend, 
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I might also indicate that under the rules 
adopted by the Small Business Committee, 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
are not only ex officio members of the sub- 
committee, but have a right to vote therein. 
For that reason both the chairman and mi- 
nority member were invited to attend and 
participate in the work of subcommittee 
No. 2. 

Subcommittee No. 2 agreed unanimously 
after 2 days of executive session on the form 
and substance of H. R. 7474. In accordance 
with what had been done in prior years, 
copies of that bill were sent to all members 
of the full committee so that all of those 
who desired to do so could join in cosponsor- 
ing it. The result is we have a bill co- 
sponsored by all of the 6 Republican mem- 
bers of the full committee and 6 of the 7 
Democratic members of the full committee. 

I think that speaks well for the desire of 
that committee to do a good nonpartisan 
job in bringing before this committee a bill 
which will best serve the small-business men 
of the country and at the same time to pre- 
sent a bill which is most likely to meet the 
objections and include the suggestions of 
all members who are interested in further- 
ing the small-business enterprises of our 
country. 

I would like to briefly touch upon some 
of the changes that are effected or will be 
~ effected if H. R. 7474 is enacted. I will fol- 
low the mimeographed copy of the bill, be- 
cause in that bill we have indicated very 
clearly by underlining the changes from 
existing statute to the proposed bill. 

On page 1, there is a technical change, 
which is approved by the administration. 

It merely clarifies what we say is the in- 
tent and purpose of Congress, not in giving 
small business a preferred position, but try- 
ing to give it an equal competitive position 
with big ness in cur economy, 

In section 102, which begins at the bottom 
of page 1 of the mimeographed copy of the 
bill, we find the change in the language as 
to definition. For many years, the House 
at least has been almost unanimous in 
agreeing that the arbitrary 500-employee 
definition, as adopted during the World War 
II years, was not doing the job it was in- 
tended to do. 

We recognized that during the war we had 
to have some kind of a definition, arbitrary 
though it might be, that would simplify the 
work of the procurement agencies, But ever 
eince that, every committee of the Congress 
that has looked into the matter, certainly on 
the House side, has determined that that 
definition was unfair and does not do justice 
to small business. 

The Government Operations Committee of 
the House has repeatedly found fault with 
that definition. Every time the House Small 
Business Committee has considered the mat- 
ter, we have unanimously reported that that 
definition was unrealistic and unfair and 
should be changed. 

When we wrote into the last enactment of 
the Small Business Act, a provision requiring 
the Small Business Administrator to pro- 
mulgate a definition of small business, which 
would be different than the arbitrary 500 em- 
ployee definition, we thought that we had 
moved a long way toward accomplishing the 
intent of Congress. 

After much urging and prodding by the 
Small Business Committee, the Administra- 
tor did promulgate a definition. He broke it 
up into two parts. One definition covered 
the financial assistance program, and the 
other applied to procurement. 

While he found no difficulty in making a 
definition which ignored the 500 rule, and 
tried to be realistic, so far as financial as- 
sistance is concerned, in the definition, in 
the second part of the definition, applying 
to procurement, he adhered to the precise 
definition we had been finding fault with all 
through the years. The Small Business Com- 
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mittee, through subcommittee No. 2, con- 
ducted a public hearing on the proposed 
regulation setting up that definition. We 
heard all of those who participated in making 
the definition. 

As you were told, the Small Business Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Barnes, convened a task 
force representing all the agencies of Gov- 

“ernment. No small-business man nor any 
representative of any small-business associa- 
tion, was invited to participate on that task 
force or in any of its deliberations. 

It was, therefore, not surprising that al- 
though one agency, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, indicated that the 500 rule was 
a bad rule and that there would be no diffi- 
culty in adopting a more realistic one, all the 
other agencies apparently followed the De- 
fense Department lead of Insisting that only 
the 500 employee definition was workable. 

As a result of that hearing, the subcom- 
mittee unanimously agreed, and the full 
committee unanimously agreed, and so re- 
ported to the Congress, that that part of 
the definition, which adhered to the old 
Defense Department rule and statute of 500 
employees should be abandoned—it should 
not be promulgated as an effective regula- 
tion, and that at laest temporarily the Small 
Business Administration should follow the 
same rule for procurement as it had pro- 
mulgated for financial assistance and then 
come up with a better definition if it found 
the financial assistance definition did not 
work well in procurement, 

We were very much disappointed and sur- 
prised to find that, nevertheless, the Small 
Business Administrator promulgated and 
made effective the very definition we had 
unanimously condemned as to procurement. 

Mr. Brown. What is the difference between 
your definition and the definition in the Hill 

Mr. Mutter. His definition permits adher- 
ence to the old statute which we repealed 
in 1955, saying any business of less than 500 
employees is small business and anything 
over that is big business, for the purpose of 
procurement. 

The definition which the Administrator 
promulgated for financial assistance, breaks 
the economy down by industries and in cer- 
tain industries he uses as a first guide, 250 
employees. In some industries such as the 
electronics industry, he says as many as 1,000 
employees may be small business. We wrote 
into the statute in 1955 a provision—and all 
the bills before you contain that same pro- 
vision—whereby in any instance any pro- 
curement agency or small business or any 
competitor or big business, for that matter, 
who finds fault with the determination or 
the regulation as affecting a particular com- 
pany, that they have a right to go to the 
Small Business Administrator and present 
the facts and on the facts of the particular 
case, either involving a company or an in- 
dustry, then the Small Business Administra- 
tor is authorized by law to make a deter- 
mination that the particular situation calls 
for, and issue a cerificate accordingly, as to 
whether or not the particular firm or in- 
dustry is small business. 

The CHARMAN. What is the difference in 
the definition with reference to loan require- 
ments and procurement? Is there a dif- 
ference? 

Mr. MULTER. Tes. 

The CHARMAN. What is that difference? 

Mr. Mutter. For financial assistance the 
Administrator starts by breaking down the 
economy into different industries and he has 
a different rule as to each industry. 

I would like to have Mr. Irving Mannes, 
who is counsel to the Small Business Com- 
mittee, and assigned to the committees Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, sit with me. If Mr. Dalmas is in 
the room or when he does come in, I would 
like to have him join me. Mr. Parke Dalmas 
is the minority advisor to the committee. 

I might say that both of these gentlemen 
were of extremely important aid and as- 
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sistance to the committee, in all of its work. 
To come back to your question, in House Re- 
port No. 2964 by subcommittee No. 2 of the 
House Small Business Committee of the 84th 
Congress, we have set forth in full, as ap- 
pendixes, beginning at page 11 and through 
page 20, the definition as promulgated by 
the Small Business Administrator. There 
you have the small business size standards 
set up by him for financial assistance. You 
will find it is broken down by industries. 
As I indicated to you, in most industries, 4 
concern is said to be small business, if it has 
no more than 250 employees. In some in- 
stances it may have as many as 1,000 
employees. 

That was the determination of the Small 
Business Administrator, after he had had 
this task force meeting and we had our 
hearing. 

Nevertheless, as to procurement, he takes 
the same language as his starting point, of 
the old statute which we repealed, of 500 
employees. As I indicated, the statute per- 
mits him to make a different finding in any 
case in accordance with the information 
submitted to him, whenever anyone comes in 
in either the financial or procurement pro- 
gram and submits proof that the rule should 
be different as to any particular company. 

Mr. Brown. I understand the number of 
employees will not be any test at all. 

Mr. MuLTer. No, sir. In the proposed new 
bill, we say that the number of employees 
let me give you the exact language. 

After continuing the existing language of 
the statute, which says he may use these 
criteria, among others, to wit, “number of 
employees and dollar volume of business"— 
now mind you, that is the way the statute 
has read ever since we enacted it, that in 
setting up the definition of small business— 
and this is the language of the statute—4 
small business concern shall be one that is 
deemed to be independently owned and 
operated and which is not dominant in its 
field of operation. 

In addition to the foregoing criteria, the 
Administrator, in making a detalled defini- 
tion, may use these criteria, among others: 
Number of employees and dollar volume of 
business. 

That is the way the statute has read up to 
now and still reads, but SBA has ignored 
dollar volume of business, or any other 
criteria, and used solely the number of 500 
for that definition for procurement. 

So we now add to that language, having in 
mind he has continually refused to follow 
the recommendations of the Congress in that 
regard, we add this proposed language in the 
bill before you, and I quote: “Provided, 
however, That no definition promulgated by 
the Administrator for any purpose whatso- 
ever shall be based solely on the number of 
employees; And provided further, That with- 
out undue delay, the Administrator shall 
establish a definition of small business which 
definition shall be consistent with the intent 
of Congress. The definition presently in use 
by the Administrator for financial assistance 
is hereby continued as the definition for all 
purposes until the Administrator adopts a 
new definition based on the criteria stated 
herein.” 

In other words, if this language is written 
into the law he can still use the number 
of employees as one of his criteria but mcy 
not use it as his sole criteria, as he is doing 
now, for procurement purposes. 

The CHARMAN. But the committee never 
decided on any definite rule. The commit- 
tee was disappointed that both of them left 
it to the Administrator. 

Mr. Mutter. When you say, “the commit- 
tee,“ you mean—do you mean the Small 
Business Committee, sir? 

The CHARMAN, Yes. You did not. In 
your bill there is no definition, You sup- 
plant those definitions. 
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Mr, MULTER. Yes; to this extent. 

The Cuamman. What is the definition in 
the bill? 

Mr. Mutter. I have just read to you, sir, 
the new language of the bill. I will read 
it again. This is the additional language 
added to the existing statute by this bill: 

“Provided, however, That no definition 
bromujgated by the Administrator for any 
Purpose whatsoever shall be based solely on 
the number of employees: And provided fur- 
ther, That without undue delay the Admin- 
istrator shall establish a definition of “small 
business” which definition shall be consist- 
ent with the intent of Congress. The defi- 
nition presently in use by the Administrator 
tor financial assistance is hereby continued 
as the definition for all purposes until the 
Administrator adopts a new definition based 
on the criteria stated herein.” 

In other words, we will say to him, by this 
Statute this financial assistance definition 
as now promulgated and in effect and as 
Set forth on pages 11 to 20 of House Rzport 
2964 shall be the definition for procure- 
Ment purposes as well as financial assist- 
ance purposes, until he comes up with a new 
definition. 

The Cuamman. You say you are dissatis- 
Sea with that definition and define a better 

e 

Mr. Morrrn. Yes; but since we say also 
that the financial program is a good one 
and working, until he finds it cannot work 
in procurement, he shall use that definition. 
We think that is a fair approach. 

Mr. Ras. Let me me ask you this, Mr. 
Murren. It seems to me what you really do 
is maintain the criteria for the definition 
Presently in the act and add to it one addi- 
tional requirement that he shall not base it 
Solely on the number of anployees. It seems 
to me you are going to make it more difficult 
to arrive at the decision whether it is small 
business, if you say he shall not base it 
Solely on that. Maybe he could arrive at the 
definition of small business, easily as to num- 

of employees, but when you say it can't 
be based on that solely, don't you think it 
Would be better to say in the bill that criteria 
he must consider in determining shall be not 
based solely on the number of employees. 

It seems to me you are telling him even 
though you may be convinced it is small 
business now under it, we are now adding 
another step you cannot act until you find it 
is not based solely on numbers. 

I get the impression you are tying it up 
4nd making it a little more confused than it 
is. You are giving him another way out 
by saying wait a minute, this is small busi- 
ness based on the number of employees, but 
I can't take that solely. 

If you were to say he shall consider those 
facts, it seems to me, in making his determi- 
nation, that would be better. But I don't 
think you ought to eliminate all of the others 
but saying he cannot find it small business, 
Until he considers all of these others. 

Mr. Mutter. The difficulty, as I explained 
before you came in, is that the statute re- 
Quired him to use his discretion in arriving 
at a definition. We said he may use these 
criteria among others, number of employees, 
and dollar-volume of business. We did not 
limit him to either one of them. But he 
limited himself to the number of employees, 
and in spite of a unanimous report of the 
Tull committee and of the subcommittee 
Against his using solely the number of em- 
Ployees, he nevertheless insisted on pro- 
mulgating that definition, at the same time 
Promulgating a different definition as to 
financial assistance. 

It may be we can improve the language 

Mr. Ranes. It seems to me it would be bet- 
ter to say in language, it shall not Be desig- 
nated, or shall not be excluded simply as 

business, solely because he has more 
employees than 500. But if the criteria is 
Clear, it is now small business, why tie it up 
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more. We would like the definition a bit 
broader and that is what I think you want to 
do. 

Mr. Mutter. That is what we are trying to 
do. In this definition he promulgated after 
the task force met with him, he found most 
of the small-business concerns have less than 
250 employees. Some, as I indicated, have 
as many as a thousand. But when he gets to 
the procurement side, purely as a matter 
of convenience to the procurement agency, 
he says let's stick to this 500 figure. 

Mr, Ratns. I see your point. 

Mr. Mutter. I think possibly we can adopt 
your suggestion, and put that language in 
the reverse way, so that he knows he still 
may use it, but must look to other criteria, 
too. 
Mr. Rarns. That is right. 

Mr. Mutter. And again I would like to 
indicate that there is language in the stat- 
ute now, which we are not changing, which 
permits anyone who finds fault with the 
definition as it applies to any particular con- 
cern or industry, to come in and on a pres- 
entation of facts, ask for and obtain, if en- 
titled to it, a different certification. 

So we have not tied his hands. He may 
take all of the facts as they apply through- 
out the country, or as they may apply in a 
particular industry, or a particular company. 
He will retain full diecretion and right to act. 
What we are trying to do is stop him from 
continuing the old 500 employees rule, which 
we took out of the statute and which we have 
several times told him is not a realistic ap- 

to procurement. 

The Cuamman. Does not the number of 
employees, whether a large or small institu- 
tion, depend upon the character of the busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. : 

The CHARMAN. A grocery store with 500 
employees would be a very large institution 
but a steam plant with 500 employees would 
be a small institution? 

Mr. Mutter, Yes. We have that in mind in 
the language we use in the bill. 

Mr. Sex_y-Browwn. Is it not true that the 
testimony before the subcommittee indi- 
cated the definition used in providing finan- 
cial assistance was working out reasonably 
well, and that that definition had a degree of 
flexibility that made it work? What we tried 
to do was to suggest since that definition 
with its flexibility has worked out well for 
loan assistance, let us see if we cannot write 
an equally fiexible definition which will pro- 
vide bona fide help to the recognized small 
business community for procurement pur- 

OSes. 

If I understand Mr. Rarns' argument, his 
only question was that the language of the 
bill might preclude a small business, rather 
than make it possible for it to come in under 
the terms of the act. 

Mr. Rarns. Of course, a glance at it, and 
reading of the bill, indicates to me you are 
adding a restriction instead of broadening 
the base. I think you are trying to broaden 
the base. 

Mr. Mutter. We are trying to broaden the 
base and not limit it. Mr. Serry-Brown_is 
quite right the testimony before the subcom- 
mittee indicates the financial assistance defi- 
nition is working well. None of the procure- 
ment agencies, all of whom appeared before 
the committee, could indicate why they could 
not work satisfactorily with that defini- 
tion, but they were just reluctant to try 
it. We think what they should do is try 
the financial assistance definition for pro- 
curement. 

If it does not work out, the Administra- 
tor has the right to change it overnight. 
At least they ought to give it a trial. 

The next change in the bill is 
a purely technical one at the bottom of 
page 2. There is no objection to the lan- 
guage change. It refers to the Federal Exec- 
utive Pay Act. There is no increase of pay 
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called for, but it merely makes the same 
language applicable to this agency as to all 
the other agencies. 

We simply put in the same language that 
applies to other Federal agencies. On the 
next page, page 3, we increase the authori- 
zation to $70 million, instead of as it pres- 
ently appears in the act. 

Mr, Barnes has indicated that if in the 
judgment of this committee, that should 
be the amount, he will go along with it, 
although he has recommended a smaller 
sum. We believe this is the more realistic 
sum to be asked for, having in mind he still 
must go before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and justify his request for appropriations. 

An authorization like this making money 
available for loans is actually not spending 
of money. Nevertheless, we follow the 
language of the various statutes that appiy 
to almost all the other lending agencies, 
of requiring the agency to come in before 
the Appropriations Committee and justify 
their request for the amount needed for 
the new fiscal year. 

Twice now, the Small Business Adminis- 
trator has been compelled to come in and 
ask for more money because his original 
request and our authorization was not 
enough. . 

Mr. Brown. What is the maximum loan 
now? 

Mr. Mutrerz. The maximum loan now is 
$250,000, and in our proposed bill we do 
not change that. 

Mr. Brown. What about $500,000? Do you 
think that would be better? 

Mr. Mutter. I think you will find, sir, in 
this economy-minded Congress, and I am 
not saying that to find fault—I think we 
must be economy-minded—I voted for some 
cuts, as many of these Members did, and 
I voted against others, but in this economy- 
minded Congress, I don't believe you can 
convince most of the Members that a 
$500,000 loan is a loan for a small-business 
man, 

In our hearings, before this Banking and 
Currency Committee I asked Mr. Burger, 
who represents one of the largest small- 
business men's associations in the country, 
one of the most effective ones, if he knew 
of any cases of a small business concern 
who sought a loan of more than $250,000 
and he said he knew of no such instance. 

If the time comes when small business 
does need a loan of more than $250,000 from 
this agency, and it will be able to make 
out a case I think the Small Businees Admin- 
istration will call it to our attention. At 
no time, in our hearings either in the field 
or in Washington, have we had anybody ap- 
proach us and say the $250,000 maximum 
joan from the Small Business Administra- 
tion is too little. Even with the limitation 
of $250,000 from the Small Business Admin- 
istration they can get a much larger loan by 
getting a bank to participate. They can 
get as much as $500,000 if the bank takes half 
and the Small Business Administration takes 
half. As a matter of fact, the bank can 
lend anything up to 90 percent with the 
agency making the other 10 percent of the 
participating loan, as long as the agency's 
limitation does not exceed the $250,000. 

Mr. Brown. I notice Mr. Parman is in favor 
of taking off the limitation altogether. 
What do you think about that? 

Mr. MuLTER. Our committee does not agree 
with him, I am now talking about the sub- 
committee—and I think most of the mem- 
bers of the full Small Business Committee 
would not go along with that thinking at 
this time. If at some future time a case can 
be made out for it, we would be the first 
to recommend it, but as it stands today, we 
say no. If you take the limitation off this is 
no longer a Small Business Administration 
bill. That is a principle that the 
and Currency Committee will have to deter- 
mine, 
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If you want to do that, let's take the word 
“small” out and call it a business adminis- 
tration bill. But I don’t think we will agree 
to that. I think the principle we are agreed 
on is that we must give this special assist- 
ance to small business. Taking the limit 
off will not do that job. Bear in mind you 
can get a $5 million loan under this very act 
for small business, if you will get 20 small 
business concerns together, each one of 
whom will be entitled to $250,000, and if they 
qualify, they can get as much as $5 million. 

That is helping them get into a very strong 
competitive position with big business. 

Mr. Ratns. Talking about the bank par- 
ticipation, the trouble is, they won't have it 
on too short a term, and it is my observa- 
tion they will not participate in too small 
amounts, or any time you find one that will 
participate above 25 percent, you will find 
itararity. Isn't that about true? 

Mr. Murer, I think that is right, Mr. 
RAINS. 

Mr. Rarns. I don't know what you said 
before, but I would like a couple of ques- 
tions and maybe you*could straighten me 
out on them. In the first place, I can't see 
the necessity of making this a permanent 
organization. I can't see the wisdom of 
that. Would you mind discussing that? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. When we first brought 
this agency into being, it was the feeling we 
should do this on a temporary basis and see 
how it worked out. I think the experience 
has been good. While the agency got off to 
a slow start, I think they are now making 
progress and doing a better job. As they get 
more experience with the functions assigned 
to them, they continue to improve their serv- 
ice. There is still room for much improve- 
ment, but I think the time has come when 
, we must decide either to make this a perma- 
nent agency, or abandon it. 

Mr. Ratns. You take these agencies in the 
field who represent the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Under your bill would they be 
blanketed into civil service, or are they 
already under it? 

Mr. Mutrer. They are already under civil 
service. 

Mr. Rains. Who in this agency is not under 
civil service? 

Mr. MuLTER. The Administrator, his depu- 
ties, and I believe his counsel. 

I think everyone else is civil service. I am 
not sure, sir, whether the regional directors 
are exempt or not, but I can get that infor- 
mation for you and supply it to you. 

Mr. Ratns. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Murer. I have been told that while 
the regional directors are in the classifica- 
tion of exempt positions, they nevertheless 
must qualify under civil-service rules. 

Now, may I continue for a moment in 
answer to your question about why this 
should be a permanent agency? 

Mr. Rarns, Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. If this agency is to continue 
to do a job for small business in procure- 
ment, it must have the status of a permanent 
agency in order to be able to get the attention 
and the treatment it deserves and should be 
able to get from other permanent Govern- 
ment agencies. 

In both the procurement field and in the 
financial assistance field, if we did not make 
this a permanent agency, we will never be 
able to build up a corps of employees who 
will be able to render the kind of service we 
demand from that agency. It must have 
permanency in order to keep good men for a 
fair length of time. 

As it is now, men come to them, particu- 
larly the financial officers, come to them on 
a temporary basis. The agency loses them 
almost as fast as it can train them. If we 
really want this agency to do a good job, we 
must be able to say to the men they recruit, 
that this is a permanent agency where you 
can make a career, 
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Mrs. Gerrrrrus. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mrs. GrirrIrHs. May I ask you, Mr. Mutter, 
have you done any checking in the Small 
Business Administration on their role in pro- 
curement? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes; we do that constantly. 

Mrs. GerrrirHs. Just exactly what has been 
their experience? 

Mr. Mutter. In some areas their experi- 
ence has been good. For instance, in the 
Jacksonville Naval Air Base, their experience 
there is good because the commanding officer, 
the military officer, is in tune with our think- 
ing, in tune to congressional thinking in 
helping the small-business man. He goes 
out of his way to do a good job. He has 
a small-business specialist on his staff who 
thinks the way he does and believes that- 
small business has a real place to fill in 
Government procurement. There the Small 
Business Administration gets the utmost co- 
operation from everybody in that procure- 
ment office. 

Mrs, GrirritHs. But it is because of an in- 
dividual, it is not because of any method 
of the armed services, generally, nor is it 
because the Small Business Administration 
is doing anything. 

Mr. Mutter, In any number of other pro- 
curement offices it is bad. Philadelphia and 
New York are typical of the resentment which 
procurement has against small business. 
They go out of their way to disqualify small 
business from participating in procurement. 

There we find the Small Business Adminis- 
tration is doing a job against opposition, but 
they go in there and fight with the procure- 
ment officer. Many times they have to go 
so far as to issue a certificate of competency 
to a small-business concern that is obviously 
qualified, but the procurement officer does 
not want it to get the business. He disquali- 
fies the concern. It goes to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and they make a com- 
plete check and issue to him a certificate 
of competency, which under the law—which 
will continue if we enact any of the present 
bills, as we all agree on this—the Small 
Business Administration issues a certificate 
of competency which is binding on the pro- 
curement offices. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. You mean the procure- 
ment officer can send in his own inspection 
people to say this business cannot be handled 
under this plan. But they have to accept 
the Small Business Administration certificate. 

Mr, Murer. Yes. 

- Mr, See.y-Brown. Mr. Murr mentioned 
the name of the Naval Air Station in Jack- 
sonville—is it not also true that certain 
agencies of the Government, such as Atomic 
Energy Commission and General Services Ad- 
ministration in particular, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies as well have done a very 
good job in the field of procurement help to 
small business? 

I think it is also true, as the testimony in- 
dicated, that a special task force has been 
set up to see if it could not be possible to 
come up with a program which would meet 
the desire that all of us have to help small 
business participate to an even greater de- 
gree in Government procurement. There 
was filed with our subcommittee a prelimi- 
nary report, which was encouraging certainly 
to the members of the subcommittee, who 
read the report carefully and listened to the 
testimony. 

So I agree with you, we have a problem. 
You put your finger on the problem, but I 
think that proper steps have been set up to 
help resolve that problem and the Small 
Business Administration, and the Adminis- 
tration with the help of the committee are 
working together on a task force program 
which I think will help answer to a very 
large degree the question you raise, and I 
think the testimony—— 
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Mr. Mutter. Mr. SEELY-BROWN is abso- 
lutely right. As he points out, General 
Services Administration and the Atomic 
Energy Commission are doing a good job. 
As a matter of fact, they lead the way and 
the Small Business Administration has 
learned from them how they can go to other 
procurement agencies and do a better job 
for small business. š 

Mr. Apponrzio. To what extent is small 
business participating? 

Mr. Murer. Today about 17 percent of all 
procurement is going to small business and 
everybody agrees that is not enough. 

Mr. Apponiio. Is it your contention if 
this is made a permanent agency they would 
participate to a greater extent? 

Mr, Mutter. I believe the Small Business 
Administration, if made a permanent 
agency, can do an even better job than they 
are doing, for the small-business man. For 
the first half of 1957, the percentage was 
16.4 percent that went to smal business. 
Last year it was 19.6. So it has fallen off. 

We find as each 2-year period comes to & 
close, there is. a falling off. Which is 
another reason we feel it should be a perma- 
nent agency. The fellows in procurement 
feel it is going to fold up and proceed to ig- 
nore them. If this were a permanent agency, 
and they knew it was going to be sitting on 
them all the time, we could get the percent- 
age up and keep it up. 

Mr. Rarns. I don't want to be a prophet of 
doom, and I don’t want to prognosticate, but 
don't you think if conditions continue as 
they are, interestwise, tight moneywise, hurts 
to small business, that 2 years from now 
what we are talking about now of this $700 
million will be—oh, just chips in the bucket, 
and that instead of a small-business deal 
such as you are talking about making perma- 
nent, that it may become absolutely essen- 
tial for us to go back to—we won't call it 
RFC, but it made a success in its day, and 
therefore it might be wise to continue this 
on a temporary basis—I don’t say the day 
will come, but it will come if we continue to 
go down the road we are on, and not fasten 
on ourselves a permanent agency which as 
u small-business operation shall be too small 
to do the job that ought to be done. Don't 
you think that the job that is to be done 
could be greater than even contemplated in 
this particular bill? 

Mr. MuLTER, If you are right, and none of 
us can prognosticate that far ahead, that 
tight money will continue for 2 years, even 
if we set this up as a permanent agency, you 
can be sure this agency will be back before 
this Banking and Currency Committee 2 
years from now or sooner and ask for an 
additional authorization, at which time you 
can review their activities and decide what 
they are doing and what they should do. 

When we set it up as a permanent agency 
that does not mean it will continue forever 
and a day. Subsequent Congresses can al- 
ways abolish it or put a time limit on its 
existence. ~ 

Mr. Rains. I feel it takes it out from under 
the Congress, though, and my feeling is this 
is merely an experiment. It is not a deal 
big enough to meet the need. Everybody 
agrees with that. I feel if we establish it 
in a degree of permanency we have put the 
stamp of approval on an agency much too 
small to do the job that Congress says has to 
be done. 

Mr. Mutter. This has been an experimental 
program. I think it has proved itself, The 
time has come now when we must decide 
what to do with this agency. We believe we 
should take the position to continue this 
agency as a permanent one. Whether or 
not it is going to be big enough only time 
can tell. 

If money eases, and I can foresee that it 
may ease, if not this year, next year, there 
won't be as great a demand on the agency 
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for money as there is today. If the tight- 

money policy is going to continue and the 

demand continues to increase as it has in 

the past 6 months, certainly in the next 2 

years they will be back asking for an addi- 

tional appropriation and in a substantially 
er sum, 

Mr. SEELY-Brown. Will Mr. Rains yield? 

Mr. Rams. Yes. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. As I understand your 
comments a moment ago, you indicated a 
very proper concern, one which I share, that 
the banks were not participating in the 
small-business loans to the degree we would 
like to see. I think one of the reasons they 
have not participated was because of the 
fact that the agency was not a permanent 
agency. In other words, they recognize any 
Participating contract they sign would ob- 
Viously be good because it was backed by 
the United States Government, but the tes- 
timony certainly indicated to our committee, 
that by making this agency permanent, giv- 
ing it a permanent status, even though we 
may change the rules under which it oper- 
ates in each Congress, as we always can do, 
that permanency might encourage the banks 
to participate to an even greater degree and 
I believe Mr. Muxrer will agree that was 
the testimony presented before our com- 


. Mittee, and was another reason it would be 


helpful to make it a permanent agency. 

Mr. Murer. I do agree. I expressed dur- 
ing the course of the public hearings a sug- 
Zestion that one day this agency will attain 
Cabinet status. I think it should, I think 
if the economists of the country are right 
that the backbone of our economy, of our 

nterprise system, is the small-business 
Man, we must have a permanent agency of 
this kind to watch out for them. Big busi- 
ness is taken care of by Commerce. Labor 
is taken care of by the Labor Department. 
At least that was the theory in setting up 
those departments. There was a time when 
We thought the Commerce Department would 
take care of small business. It has never 
done so, It had a small-business office, but 
it was merely an office with a man in charge. 
I do not know of anything it ever did for 
Small business. 

I think this agency has proved itself. I 
think we can say this agency ts the spokes- 
man in Government for small business. 

The CHARMAN. Do you think Congress 
Would have less day-by-day control over it 
as a permanent agency, than it has if it is 
Solely a temporary agency? 

Mr. Muurer. I think there would be more 
Control over this agency by Congress than 
Most agencies. Most agencies find them- 
Selves under the jurisdiction of one com- 
mittee. The Reorganization Act of 1946 
charges the Banking and Currency Com- 
Mittee to examine and continually review 
28 activities of all the agencies about which 
t may.Jegislate. The Small Business Admin- 
istration is one such agency. In addition, 
We have the House Select Committee on 
Small Business. I think that committee 

proved itself and one of these days will 
made a permanent committee. But 
Whether as a select committee or a perma- 
nent committee, it will continue to do the 
=o during the year, in the field and in 
n, of making sure the agency does 
the work and the job that Congress intends 
it should do. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
©n the proportion of the national income 
that comes from small business—and what 
Percentage is that compared to the contracts? 

„ Mutrer. I don't think there are any 
complete statistics on small business. The 
mmerce Department, through its Census 

1 ureau, did gather statistics on the manu- 
{acturing corporations. I stress the word 
the rations.” I think Commerce found 
re were some 245,000 manufacturing cor- 
porations, Which accounted for between 40 
50 percent of the gross national product, 


Do you have any statistics 
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I think they found that 92 percent of 
those manufacturing corporations employed 
less than 100 people. I am relying on my 
memory; my statistics may be slightly wrong, 
but I believe they are approximately correct. 

We are told that there are 4 million small- 
business concerns of every type throughout 
the country. I think that our economists 
are right when they gay that small business 
is the backbone of our free-enterprise 
economy. 

Mr. KILBURN. Of course, there are an awful 
lot of those that would not have anything 
to do with procurement, like the grocery 
store. 

Mr. Mutter. You are quite right. Four 
million includes the retail merchant who 
does not deal with the Government. It in- 
cludes the small manufacturing company 
which does not deal with Government and 
does not want to deal with Government. You 
know, you must have a pretty strong finan- 
cial position in order to deal with Govern- 
ment, the way they take their time inspect- 
ing and approving, and then in paying when 
they get ready. That was one of the prob- 
lems we had to sit on in these agencies, 
to see that they paid promptly, so the small- 
business man could operate, 

Mr, Knnunx. They would have to have the 
line of goods they want. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. KILBURN. A gas station would not be- 
come part of procurement or a grocery store. 

Mr. MULTER. There you get into the ques- 
tion of whether you are going to let the local 
Government offices buy gasoline locally in 
small quantities, or in tank-car lots at whole- 
sale. There is always that problem, whether 
the Government should buy in large quan- 
tities at wholesale and warehouse and dis- 
tribute, or buy from the small-business man 
at retail, You can't have it both ways. 

Mr. KL nUn N. I imagine the taxpayer would 
want us to buy as cheaply as possible. 

The CHamman. You would give us the 
policy board which consists of the admin- 
istrator, a typical small-business man, and a 
typical small-business banker, and it pro- 
vides no qualifications, with no experience 
for either one of them. 

The only qualification they seem to have is 
that they are typically small, but I don’t 
know just what a typically small banker is, 
or a typically small-business man is. Does 
it mean a small-business man without am- 
bition, who always wants to remain typically 
small? If that is so, I don't think you have 
a very good Board, I don't see any argument 
for that. What is the argument for that? 

Mr. Ratns. Could I add one word to what 
the chairman said, so you will have a full one 
before you. I can't see how you can get 
away from the argument we should not have 
WOC's in Government, instead of Govern- 
ment employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are day-to-day em- 
ployees. They have no permanent associa- 
tion with the Government and no responsi- 
bility, and I would ike to have some argu- 
ment in favor of it. 

Mr. Mutter, Let me answer you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the other gentlemen who have 
some doubts about this, by saying first, for 
a long time, the Small Business Committee 
has felt that the Loan Policy Board, as set up 
by the statute, has no place in this law. As 
a matter of fact, we reported out from this 
Banking and Currency Committee in accord- 
ancé with the recommendation of the Small 
Business Committee one bill which elimi- 
nated the Loan Policy Board. None of us 
have any objection, and as a matter of fact, 
there is a specific requirement in the statute 
and this bill, that there must be consulta- 
tion between the Small Business Adminis- 
trator, and other Government agencies, hav- 
ing in mind particularly the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
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But consultation is one thing and giving 
them control of making policy is another, 
and we feel that this agency cannot be a 
truly independent agency and cannot truly 
do the job for small business if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or the Secretary of Com- 
merce or their designees are going to be in 
control of the Loan Policy Board. 

So what we are mainly concerned with 18 
eliminating the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce as the two 
controlling members of the Loan Policy 
Board, 

Now, if the Administrator feels he should 
have a Board—he does have one now, a re- 
view board, which reviews loan applications, 
The Loan Policy Board is not charged with 
that and does not do that, It makes the 
overall policy, But if the Loan Policy Board 
is controlled by two Cabinet officers, then 
obviously the Administrator is subservient 
to them. The best proof the Loan Policy 
Board does not serve a good purpose, in my 
opinion, is demonstrated by the fact that at 
every meeting of the Loan Policy Board the 
resolution has always been presented as to 
policy, and those are the only resolutions 
they consider, by the Administrator, and in 
every instance it has been unanimously 
adopted. 

If there is such unanimity of thinking on 
the Board, and if the Administrator's view- 
always prevails, then he does not need the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of 
Commerce to do more than to advise with 
him. 

On the other hand, if there is unanimity 
because he bows to their will, then the will 
of the committee and the Congress is not 
being fulfilled, 

The CHARMAN. That is not a very strong 
argument for the reason you want to dis- 
pose of the present Board, for which you 
substitute a small-business man and a small 
banker. 

Mr. Mutter. I am coming to that. 

The Administrator should be charged with 
making the policy and administering it. But 
there is division among our committee and 
we came up with this as the alternative of 
having two small-business men sitting on 
the Board with him to make policy. 

Mr. Brown. They would be appointed by 
the Administrator? 

Mr. Mutter. They would be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Let me read to you the language as it 
appears at the top of page 4 of the proposed 
bill, “The Policy Board shall establish gen- 
eral policies in the financial assistance, pro- 
curement, disposal, and general assistance 
to small-business programs of the Admin- 
istration.” 

In other words, we are calling for a Policy 
Board which will make all policy for the 
agency, It will have nothing to do with 
administration. It will have nothing to do 
with personnel. It will make all policy as 
to. procurement and financial assistance, 
We believe with a Policy Board of that kind, 
we will not have this difficulty, that we are 
now having with the definition. 

Let me continue reading from the proposed 
bill: 

“The members of the Policy Board repre- 
sentative of small banks and small-business 
concerns shall be appointed from civilian life 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and they shall be per- 
sons of outstanding qualifications in their 
respective fields of operation known to be 
familiar and sympathetic with the needs and 
problems of small business. The members 
of the Policy Board other than the Admin- 
istrator shall be actively engaged as full- 
time operating officials of (1) small bank and 
(2) a small-business concern which shall be 
small business as defined in section 102 of 
this act.“ 
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Now, with reference to the possibility there 
will be w. o. c's or others working with- 
out compensation I think this committee 
knows I am opposed to the w. o. c.’s working 
in Government, except in times of war or 
emergency. 

These men will not be w. o. c.’s. These 
men, as provided in the previous sentence 
on page 3, are paid as follows: 

“Members of the Policy Board other than 
the Administrator shall be paid a per diem 
allowance of $100 for each day spent away 
from their home or regular place of busi- 
ness for the purpose of attendance at meet- 
ings of the Policy Board and the necessary 
travel; and while so engaged, they may be 
paid actual travel expenses and not to ex- 
ceed $25 per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
other expenses. The maximum time spent 
for such attendance is not to exceed 50 days 
in any one calendar year.” 

There is also a provision: “The Policy 
Board shall meet at least monthly and at 
such other times as the Board may deter- 
mine or on the call of the Administrator to 
determine administrative programs and poli- 
cies relating to loans, procurement, dis- 
posal and general assistance to small busi- 
ness.” 

It was the feeling of the committee you 
could not get a small banker or small-busi- 
ness man of the type you wanted who would 
give up his banking or business connection 
and come to Washington full time and the 
only way you could get him was to compen- 
sate him fairly for his time and get him 
to come down here on a part-time basis. 

I appreciate the force of the argument 
that men who make policy should be full- 
time employees. If we could get, instead of 
these 2 small-business men working parttime, 
if we could get 2 men, say, called Deputy 
Administrators, appointed to work fulltime, 
not as a loan policy board, but as a policy 
board, I think we could accomplish what 
we are looking for, and eliminate the Sec- 
Tetary of the Treasury and Secretary of 
Commerce, except for consultation. I am 
afraid we can't get that. The next best 
thing, when it comes to the job of 
the policy in accordance with the intent of 
the Congress, let us have two men who are 
part-time employees but who are on the pay- 
roll and who will not have any exemptions 
on account of conflict of interest. There 
is nothing in here to give them any exemp- 
tion on account of conflict of interest. They 
will have to toe the mark and operate with- 
out that exemption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The success or failure of 
the organization depends upon the policies. 

Mr. Mutter. I think it does. 

The CHARMAN. Favorable policies would 
be very essential for the successful operation 
of it. And these men who are part-time em- 
ployees have entire control over that. 

Mr. Mutter. I realize the force of the ar- 
gument that these two part-time employees 
can outvote the Administrator. There is 
much to that argument. I can't 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Mutter, let me ask you one 
other question. First, I want to compliment 
you for the hard work and good job you have 
done on this bill, and with 1 or 2 exceptions 
it seems to me to be a real good bill. I 
know you gentlemen have worked very hard 
and the bill shows it. But it is always the 
setup in Government that the Congress must 
hold some Administrator responsible for the 
work of the Agency, That is true in housing 
and everything we have. 

The appointment of the two men you are 
talking about would come about by the 
President, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Ratns. We all know, as a matter of 
course, the head of the Agency would recom- 
mend to the President, whoever the head of 
the Agency wanted appointed in this policy 
business, so the result would be these two 
men, however they came in, would be men 
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whose thinking was along the lines of the 
thinking of the Administrator. He would 
not be that dumb, and pick out somebody at 
variance. So why don't we wipe out the 
policy board completely and totally and just 
leave it up to the Administrator. 

Mr. Mutter. I hope that my colleague on 
the Small Business Subcommittee will not 
think I am underselling this part of the bill, 
when I tell you that was precisely my sug- 
gestion to them. As a matter of fact, when 
I could not get them to go along with that, 
I suggested we have a bipartisan board or 
commission to run the Agency. 

My thinking was along the line of your 
suggestion but we now came along with this, 
as our best thinking for a compromise. 
While yours is the way I would have liked to 
see it work, we agreed on this instead as to 
the views of the committee I tried to make 
the best argument I could in accordance 
with that decision. 

Mr, WW NaLL. Would it not have been best 
to have set up an advisory council and retain 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary 
of Commerce on the Loans Advisory Coun- 
cil? 

Mr, MuLTerR, We have now in accordance 
with the existing language, advisory boards, 
There is a national advisory board and in 
each region we have an advisory board. We 
also continue the language of the existing 
statute requiring that those boards be really 
representative, truly representative of small 
business. 

We found on the national level the ad- 
visory board, despite the language of the 
statute, was made up of 20 men, 11 of whom 
were big-business men. That was a condi- 
tion contrary to the intent of Congress, and 
the explicit language of the, statute. 

We strengthened the language In the stat- 
ute so as to require these advisory boards 
and committees, when appointed, to be truly 
representative of small business. At the 
same time we have a provision permitting 
the Administrator to consult with whomever 
he pleases in or out of Government, so he 
can get the advice of big-business men who 
are sympathetic to small business and want 
to help them. 

Mr. WipNALL. Of course, they would have 
that power to consult with anybody whether 
you wrote that in the law or not. 

Mr. Mutrer. We found it necessary to 
write it into the bill because the General 
Accounting Office raised the question he had 
no right to do this—he had no right to con- 
sult with outside persons, or with Govern- 
ment agencies, unless the statute authorized 
them to do it, They raised the question that 
it was a technical violation of the law, if 
he consults with people other than as set out 
in the statute. So we wrote it in. 

Mr. WI ALL. I don't quarrel with that, but 
I think if you set up a national advisory 
board or national advisory council with the 
Secretary of Treasury and Secretary of Com- 
merce and the two representatives of small 
business and left the final decisions on pol- 
icy in the hands of the Administrator, you 
would have a better set-up than you have 
today and it would help meet some of the 
objections raised by you. ` 

Mr. MULTER., I would have no objection 
to it being done that way, Mr. WIN ALI. 

Mr. WD NAL. I think that might be the 


type of compromise you would get through ` 


the Congress, too. s 

Mr. Mutter. I agree with our distinguished 
chairman, Mr. SPENCE, who has so frequently 
said that good legislation is always the re- 
sult of compromise. No one of us is vested 
with all the wisdom of what makes a good 
bill, I think our Small Business Committee 
proceeds on that basis, trying to compromise 
on the best language that will express most 
nearly the intent that we seek and the pur- 
pose that is sought to be accomplished. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. I have one other question. 
In connection with procurement for small 
business, is it not true that thousands of 
small businesses haye the know-how or abil- 
ity to produce, but they cannot afford the 
engineering personnel in order to put them 
in a competitive position with big business? 

Mr. Mutter. There is a lot to that. We 
find it repeatedly. 

Mr. WrpNaLL. And one of the reasons for 
shortage of engineers and the fact that big 
corporations are bidding as high as they can 
for engineering personnel is the tragic dupli- 
cation of engineering work in preparation 
for Government bids. Where you are going 
out to procure an item and it is all of the 
same item, all of the engineering has to be 
done all over again by every single company 
that bids on that item. The Government 
purchased that engineering in the first place. 
It seems to me that the specifications pur- 
chased In the first item of procurement can 
be made available the second time, so that 
others would not be required to provide for 
new engineering in their bids. 

Mr. Muurer. Typical of what you have in 
mind is a complaint that came to my desk 
only yesterday. This concern spent $4,000 
in engineering and drafting expense in order 
to he able to make a bid in accordance with 
specifications that had been issued and they 
are now the second low bidder. The first low 
bidder has been disqualified because it has 
no plant and sought to get the contract in 
order to sell it to someone else. 

The second low bidder, apparently now 
qualified, is now told by the procurement 
agency we are not going to give you this 
contract. We are going to give it to the third 
lowest bidder because the specifications were 
written for the third lowest bidder. They 
said, “Why do you ask us to bid? It cost us 
$4,000 to prepare our bid. If you intend it 
for some particular company, why don’t you 
negotiate with that company and don’t have 
us come in and waste all this money which 
represents mainly engineering time and 
money.” 

Mr. WN AL., Isn't it true in these re-bids 
where you are using the same specifications 
as the original bid, you have scores of engi- 
neers all over the country working on the 
same problem and coming up with the same 
answer, with a tragic waste of engineering 
services and tragic increase in cost, when it 
comes to the final bid? 

Mr. Mutrer. There is no doubt you are 
right. 

Mr. WINALL. I think we ought to try to 
work something out to make available to 
small business the engineering background 
after the first bid. 

Mr. Murer. We continue in this bill the 
language now in the act, authorizing the 
Small Business Administration to give, 
wherever possible, engineering, technical, 
financial, and accounting advice to the 
small-business man who comes to them 
for it. 

To be sure, we don't want it to go out and 
push itself on small business and tell them 
how to run their business, but where the 
small business comes to the SBA office, and 
asks for help, their setup permits them to 
give it, though in many of the local offices, 
they, too, have difficulty getting men who 
can render that type of service. 

But they are doing the best they can with 
what they have. 

Mr. WINALL. I have just one other ques- 
tion, Mr. MuLTer. You have a suggestion in 
here that the maximum rate of interest for 
the Small Business Administration portion 
of participation in direct business loans shall 
be no more than 5 percent or the preyalling 
rate if lower than 5 percent, 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. WWNaLL. That actually means the 
Small Business Administration would not be 
in competition with the banking interests, 
would it? 
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Mr. Mutter. That would not put them in 
Competition with private enterprise or bank- 
ing because we continue the language in the 
existing statute that the loan applicant 
must be turned down first and there must 
be no private financing available for him on 
reasonable terms before the Small Business 
Administration can take the application. In 
Practice the Small Business Administration 
Tequires he be turned down not only by his 
regular banking facilities, but by at least 
‘ae other before they will take his applica- 

n. 

Mr. WWwNALL. And this applies to partic- 
ipating loans, too? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes. In practice what the 
Small Business Administration does is this. 
When the applicant first comes in for a 
loan, SBA goes over his statement and puts 
it in such shape that he has a statement a 
bank would be willing to look over and con- 
Sider. Then they ask him, “Have you been 
to your own bank?“ And if he says, “Yes, 
and they turned me down,” they call his 

and find out why they turned him 


“Is he a bad credit risk, or can’t you make 
the accommodation for any one of a number 
Of reasons?” They try to sell the bank. 
When the bank says, No, we won't make 

loan,” SBA tries to sell the bank on a 
Participating loan. If the bank still says 
No” on participation, they send the man to 
another bank in the community and if that 
turns him down, they follow the same 
Procedure, and say, “Why are you turning 
him down?" 

The bank may turn up something confi- 
dential which indicates he is a bad risk. They 

to sell the bank on making the loan 

or if not a loan, taking a participating 
interest in it. When they find the bank 
Will not take the loan in full or in part, 
then they process the application as a di- 
Tect loan. 

So there can be no competition ratewise. 
Even today there are participating loans 
Where the bank is charging 7 percent. They 
are charging 6 percent, There is no dif- 
ficulty in that. 

Mr. W NALL. Mr. Mutter, I think you and 
Your committee has come up with a good rec- 
Ommendation and made an honest, sincere 
effort to assist small business and small- 

ess men and I compliment you on it, 

Mr. Mutrer. Thank you, Mr. WIDNALL. 
May I make 1 or 2 more comments on 

es in the bill. If there are other ques- 

tions, I will be glad to answer them either 

now or as I go along. The suggestion has 

made in the course of the public hear- 

that possibly this agency should charge 

à fee for the filing of an application as many 

Other agencies do. Our committee has not 

Considered that, but I think this committee, 

5 whatever bill you report, should suggest 

$ the agency that they explore the possibil- 

ty of charging a fee in connection with the 

of an application and make recommen- 
dations as to what that charge should be. 

I think it should be a charge which would 
A reasonable and would cover at least the 

*Pense of processing and closing loans, 
I realize in the smaller loan, they probably 
2 never be able to charge enough to cover 
t, because as you know, a loan of $1,000 
Or $10,000 will cost as much to close as a 
$100,000 or $150,000 loan. We cannot ex- 
ao the small-loan applicant to pay the 
ull cost. I do hope SBA will come up with a 
mdation about what fee, if any, 
should be charged for filing and processing. 
uae Srery-Brown. That relates particu- 
ly to business loans? 
Sep MULreR. Yes; not to the disaster loans. 
at is definitely a relief measure. That is 
Why we make it 3-percent interest. But on 
— loans, I think they should come up 
th a recommendation. 
One other matter, that concerns Itself with 
question of whether this should be a 
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permanent agency or not. Our committee 
did not consider, but this committee might 
consider, whether or not it wants to put a 
limitation on the term of office of the mem- 
pers of the board, if you have an independent 
board. There is nothing in the bill on that 
now. 

I believe the President would have a right 
to remove any administrator who is not do- 
ing the job he expects him to do. 

At the same time, you would accomplish 
some of the things you have in mind about 
continuing this as a temporary agency, if 
you put in-the bill a term of years for the 
service of the Administrator. In other words, 
it may be a 2- or 4-year term, so that he, 
too, knows he must make good before he is 

inted. 
Fe ns TAATAAN. Is he appointed without 

now? 

— OLE: He is appointed without ten- 
ure now, because as it is now, the act, itself, 
expires at a definite date and his term of 
office runs out at that time. If we take out 
the expiration date, we may want to putina 
provision that he eo have a term of office 

fixed number of years. 
07 Tavs tried to cover all of the changes 
that might be controversial. I think I have 
done so, with the exception of the provision 
for pooling loans. There, too, we have tried 
to liberalize the provisions so as to make 
sure the Administrator has the right to make 
the kind of loans that we inended he should 
1 instance, when he made the pool loan 
for the production of starch, there was some 
question raised as to whether or not he had 
the right to do that. He made the loan, 

vertheless. 

ele made a loan for a pool loan for Boston 
Fisheries. There was some question raised 
about that. I don't think the question was 

ly raised, but the question was raised 
whether or not he had the right to make 
the loan for that particular industry. 

He has had inquiries about making a pool 
loan for the newsprint industry. 

He has made some very valuable sugges- 
tions to the industry in connection there- 
with, but they have not come forward with 
a plan or an application, He has considered 
an application, or rather an inquiry, with 
reference to making a pool loan for the pur- 
chase and resale of groceries and foodstuffs. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. MuLTER—— 

. Mutter. Yes. 

a KI BURN. I don't like to interrupt you 
here, but there is one point: On page 10 of 
your bill, down at line 18, it says, “All loans 
made shall in the judgment of the Admin- 
istrator offer reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment.” Isn't that a change from your pres- 
ent language? S 

. MULTER. Yes. 
ae KILBURN. Will you explain why there 
change? 
See arene May I come back to that in 
just a minute and finish the thought on the 
ling situation. 

Powe Sea put into the bill some new lan- 
guage with reference to the pooling provi- 
sion, which we think clarifies the authority 
of the Administrator to make such loans. I 
think it goes as far as it possibly, can to 
meet the questions raised by Mr. PATMAN 
with reference to the cement industry. 

If enough people are going to get together 
who have the know-how or can otherwise 
qualify, whether it be the cement industry 
or any other industry, they will qualify under 
the language we have written in the pro- 
posed bill at page 9 and which has been ap- 
proved by the Administrator. 

I want to throw out this thought, before I 
get to Mr, KıLBurN’s question, with reference 
to the pooling loans. I have the utmost re- 
spect for my colleagues in the legal profes- 
sion, but if I as 1 or 2 lawyers were to 
get together with 4 or 5 businessmen and we 
had 2 lawyers and 4 or 5 businessmen who 
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wanted to go into some new industry, I don't 
think that the Congress intended we law- 
yers were to qualify as small-business men in 
a business venture to get this kind of a loan. 

If there is disagreement with that on the 
part of this committee, I think it ought to 
say so. But the Administrator, as he is in- 
terpreting it now, I think properly, says, 
where you are getting a group together for 
a pool loan, they should all be businessmen 
who know something about and have some 
experience in the particular and related lines 
of endeavor in which they intend to engage 
in this pooling operation. 

If you intend to open the door wide and 
let anybody come in under this, as long as he 
can qualify with security, then I think we 
ought to say so in the pooling provision. 
The language as we continue it in the statute 
would not, I don’t think, permit that much 
broader interpretation. 

To come back to Mr. Kr_sunn's question on 
page 10 of the mimeographed sheet, we do 
very deliberately propose a change there, by 
changing subdivision (7) so it will read, “All 
loans made shall in the Judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator offer reasonable assurance of re- 
payment.” 

The language we have dropped are the 
words “sound value or.” In other words, the 
statute presently provides that the loan must 
be of sound value or—and I emphasize or“ 
in the alternative—offer reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment. 

The Administrator very frankly told -us, 
when he testified publicly—I am sorry I 
dronned out some words. Let me give it to 
you’ again. The statute now reads, “All 
louns made shall be of such sound value or so 
secured as reasonably to assure repayment.” 

The proposed bill drops out the words 
“such sound value or so secured.” 

The CHAmMan. That first definition was 
the one you took from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation? 

Mr. Mutter. That is correct. And the Re- 
construction Finance Board, and when it had 
an administrator, he, and then again when it 
had a board again, it always interpreted that 
to mean just what it said, that or“ was in 
the alternative, not in the conjunctive. Or 
did not mean “and,” but meant or.“ But 
Mr. Barnes has told us in the public hearings 
he interpreted “or” to mean not “or,” but 
“and,” and the loan must be—— 

Mr. Knunx. How can he interpret “or” 
to mean “and”? 

Mr. Mutter. He did and that is his testi- 
mony, and that is why some loans are being 
turned down. 

Mr. KILBURN. Along that line, does this 
new language mean you cannot take se- 
curity, if the man has got security? 

Mr. Mutter. Oh, no. Where the security 
is there, he should take the security. I think 
he would be derelict in his duty in not taking 
security where the security is available. The 
language is new to this bill, but not new to 
the law. This is the precise language in the 
Export-Import Bank Act which they have 
always operated under, and if it has been all 

ht in the million dollar loans and they 
have worked well under it, and the testimony 
of Mr. Waugh, as President of the Export- 
Import Bank, was they were doing a good job 
there for big business as well as small busi- 
ness, because while many of the loans there 
are in large amount, many of the purchases 
made out of the large loans were made from 
small businesses. 

They gave us some instances where some 

were as low as $100 each. There 
were thousands of purchases out of a million 
dollar loan, If that language is good there, 
I am sure it is not too restrictive and much 
better for this Administrator to use in his 


Mr. Tatu. In that connection, if such a 
change is made, lawyers will look at the new 
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act, and they will find that the language 
which was in the RFC Act and which is in 
the Small Business Act now, has been 
changed so as to take away the words which, 
in the law, require security and sound value. 

I am sure some sharp lawyer is going to 
say, these are character loans, now, and col- 
lateral is no longer required. 

Mr. Mutter. If a lawyer does come up with 
that argument, the administrator can say 
to him he is wrong. Look at what was testi- 
fied to before subcommittee No. 2, and look 
at the testimony before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. He will say to the 

lawyer, you have no right to determine that. 


Bear in mind it is the administrator's judg- 


ment which will make the decision whether 
or not the loan is to.be made, Our com- 
mittee has been very careful in telling every 
complainant we are not going to sit in judg- 
ment on the judgment of the administrator. 

We are going to see whether he fairly in- 
terprets the intent of Congress but we are 
not going to take his place and determine 
whether a loan is good, bad or indifferent. 
We are not going to replace his judgment 
with our judgment. We are not the lending 
officer. 

Mr. TALLE. Don't you think the lawyer 
is going to ask the question, “Why did Con- 
gress make that change?” He is going to 
raise that question, I am sure. 

Mr. Mutter. And let me give to you the 
answer that you can give to him. 

If you insist that it must be of sound 
value, and so secured as to offer reasonable 
assurance of repayment-——— 


The Cuarnman. It was not and.“ It was 
. 
Mr. Muurer. That is right. If SBA in- 


terpreted is as “or,” we need nothing more. 
We would not have to change the statute. 
But since SBA is interpreting it as “and,” 
we must put in the law what we want him 
to do. 

Mr. Krisurgn. Why don't you put language 
in there and say, or“ is or.“ 

Mr. Mutter, I think that would make us 
a little bit ridiculous, don't you think? 

Mr. Kr. nun x. Don't you think he is being 
a little ridiculous? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, but he is the Adminis- 
trator. Let us put it in there in such a way 
that he must interpret it our way, without 
making ourselves ridiculous, 

Mr. Brown. Why can't we handle that in 
the report and keep the definition like it 
was in RFC? 

Mr. Murer. That will probably serve the 


purpose. 

I just wanted to make this brief comment 
to Mr. Tate's question and then I will leave 
you to the next witness, sir. 

There are many instances where the sound 
value of the loan is not sufficient to warrant 
SBA making a loan in and of itself. But if 
SBA takes the guaranty of someone else 
who is just as financially responsible, who 
would on his own right be entitied to come 
in and get a loan, and who will guarantee 
the loan which does not have sound value, 
SBA then has reasonable assurance of 
repayment. 

I wonder H I make myself clear. In other 
words, if I can get somebody to guarantee 
my loan, even though I, myself, cannot give 
him ample security, and the guaranty does 
give ample security, he should make the 
loan. As it is today, he can look at my col- 
lateral and say it is insufficient and I don't 
care whether you bring in 50 guarantors, 
your loan is not of sound value and he will 
not make the loan. Certainly we did not 
intend that. 

That is the way it is being interpreted and 
we did not intend that. 

Thank you for your patience. 

The CHamman, I think a little reduction 


in taxation might help the small-business 
man, 
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Mr. Murer. I am sorry we cannot touch 
on that. But it is one of the sore points 
that needs attention. 

The CHamman. We did not want to in- 
troduce that in the course of the evidence 
here. 

Mr. Mutter. No, sir. I am sure the Ways 
and Means Committee would object, if we 
did. 


Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Santa Rosa Press-Democrat in my dis- 
trict in California recently ran a series 
of three editorials on the tendency of 
high taxes to speed up the trend toward 
state socialism. One of the examples it 
gave was the case of the Trinity partner- 
ship project. 

The newspaper cited the attacks on 
the proposal of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. to install and operate the power 
facilities of the Federal Government's 
Trinity River project, and pay the Gov- 
ernment an annual fee for the use of its 
falling water. I might add at this point 
that there is nothing new or unusual 
about this proposal for private industry 
to participate with Government in power 
development and pay rent for its falling 
water. Actually, during the last 15 years, 
private California electric utilities have 
made payments of over $163 million to 
Government agencies for power and for 
water with which to generate power. 

The Government and private enter- 
prise have worked together in the past 
on many cooperative contracts that have 
greatly benefited the people of my State. 
There is a bill now pending in Congress 
to allow joint development of the Cen- 
tral Valley's Trinity project that would 
save the taxpayers of this country over 
a third of a billion dollars. A saving of 
this size is worthy of the attention of 
all of us. 

Passage of my bill, H. R. 6997, would 
Save the Federal Government an imme- 
diate outlay of $56 million for the power 
facilities, plus another three-hundred- 
or-more-million dollars in future bene- 
fits from rent of the falling water and 
from taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of my 
colleagues to the May 9, 1957, editorial 
in the Santa Rosa Press-Democrat and 
the points it raises on the Trinity part- 
nership principle. The editorial is en- 
titled “Pattern of Socialism Is Becoming 
Clear.” It begins: 

On Tuesday in this space we said that any 
government has a natural tendency toward 
state socialism, and that high taxes speeded 
up the process. We gave a few examples and 
— that you could figure it out for your- 
sell. 

Since then, several people have said we 
were unduly alarmed. So here is another 
example. 


The editorial goes on to say that one 
of the opponents of my bill, H. R. 6997, 
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“in attacking the partnership proposal of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. whereunder it 
would install power-generating facilities 
at the Trinity project, pay the Govern- 
ment for the use of falling water and 
then return the water to the Govern- 
ment, became quite irate.” 

He said the proposal would bar Uncle Sam 
from installing steam-generating or atomic- 
generating plants, in the Central Valley 
project. 

How much further toward socialism can 
you go? 

The excuse for the Government being in 
the hydroelectric generating business has 
always been that with water falling from 
Federal dams, it made sense to turn genera- 
tors with the falling water, and make and 
cell electricity. 

But with steam plants, no natural re- 
sources whatever are involved. You burn 
natural gas or other fuel to generate the 
steam to turn the generators. 

There must be a clear-cut plan among the 
socialists in our Government to put Uncle 
Sam in the commercial business of gener- 
ating electricity in steam plants in the Cen- 
tral Valley project, or 


The editor says the opponents of joint 
development of Trinity’s resources— 


would not be so busy denouncing the pro- 
posed P. G. & E. partnership. 


The editorial concludes: 

The pattern already exists in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority,- where the Govern- 
ment started out making electricity with 
water from dams, and is now manufacturing 
more electricity in steam plants than from 
falling water. 

And if you don't think high taxes speed 
up the march toward state socialism, con- 
sider this: ~ 

P. G. & E. has to pay Uncle Sam 52 cents 
out of every $1 it nets, in corporate income 
taxes. Your electric rates would be much 
lower if a big piece of them didn't have to 
be passed on to Uncle Sam in paying this 
heavy tax. Socialized power, which pays no 
income taxes, frequently sells for lower 
rates than does private power. The higher 
the taxes, the greater the spread between 
rates —and the greater the urge to socialize 
more power development, 

It's a con game, of course—as long as 
Uncle Sam spends so many billions, some- 
body has to pay the taxes and the portion 
not paid by socialized power systems is 
simply paid by you in your own high indi- 
vidual rates. Regardless of whether you pay 
it hidden in your electric bill from P. G. & E., 
or whether you pay it in withholding from 
your paycheck, you pay the cost of running 
the Federal Government. 


A Cotton Program To Expand Markets 
Through Competitive Pricing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill which has 
for its purpose to increase farm income 
and to expand markets for cotton by 
enabling cotton to be sold competitively 
in domestic and foreign markets. 


1957 


This is not my bill, Mr. Speaker, and 
Tam claiming no pride of authorship, al- 
though I have had the privilege of work- 

with a large group of men, each ex- 
Pert in his own field, who represent most 
ol the segments in the cotton industry, 
and I believe the bill which has resulted 
Tom numerous conferences and is the 
Product of many compromises, warrants 
Studious consideration of all Mem- 
bers of this House. 
Farmers and particiluarly cotton pro- 
Ucers are not the only persons who will 
efit from the provisions of this bill, 
When and if it becomes law. Actually, I 

Ow of no group which will not benefit, 

Cluding the consumers of cotton and 
Other textiles. 

Primarily, this bill, if enacted into law. 
Would insure the continuation and ex- 
Pansion of our export program on a 
Worldwide competitive basis, without 

e necessity of subsidy payments, or 

which have been necessary in mov- 

ing the huge surpluses of cotton which 

Were built up over a long period of years 

ugh a combination of circumstances 

ries I shall not take time to discuss 
e. 

With a minimum of Government sup- 
bort, it would enable cotton to compete 
Successfully with synthetics and other 
Substitutes in the domestic market, giv- 

the consumer the advantages which 

e from the preferential use of cot- 

ton and cotton products and at the same 

time assuring an adequate supply of 

Cotton at reasonable price levels. 

Yes; it would at the same time pro- 

the farmer’s income, and permit him 

Slightly increase his production of 

Cotton to a more realistic basis, and to 

afford the family size farm an opportu- 
nity to enjoy more economic stability. 

The introduction of this bill comes at 
of can Mr. Speaker, when my section 

Missouri, which incidentally produces 
More than 99 percent of all the cotton 
Fromm in Missouri, is faced with the 

test disaster which we have expe- 
rienced in the past generation. Due to 
tuPrecedented floods, which have vir- 
of destroyed one-third to one-half 
the cotton crop which has been 
wi ted, southeast Missouri is now faced 
th a condition which in all probability 
È result in the nearest thing to a 
Top failure which our area of the State 
as ever experienced. 
+ know of nothing which at this time 
8 give our people greater hope and 
ore encouragement than for Congress 
give conscientious and sympathetic 
nsideration to this type of legislation, 
ch would not only be beneficial to 
of t section, but to every other section 
the country in which cotton can be 
roduced. 
W stated earlier Mr. Speaker, all seg- 
8 of the cotton industry, after sev- 
industrywide conferences and meet- 
von have agreed on the principles in- 
mins in this bill. I mean the producer, 

Sie ginner, the warehouseman, 
cha luyers, the shippers, the cotton mer- 
to nt, representatives of our large cot- 
bre exchanges, the cottonseed proces- 
tile” And yes, even the spinners and tex- 

Mills, have agreed that something 
me to be done, and to be done this 
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The bill which I have introduced, and 
which other Members of Congress, both 
in this House and in the other body, will 
I am sure support, is the result of the 
general agreement which has been 
reached. We are hoping, Mr. Speaker, 
to have the opportunity at an early date, 
of hearing testimony on this bill, and 
I am sure I am speaking for all of the 
sponsors of this legislation when I say 
that we will welcome the opportunity of 
explaining the details of its operation. 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, we not only welcome 
the opportunity to explain what we be- 
lieve to be the merits of this legislation, 
but we will also welcome any questions 
which anyone may have. Likewise, we 
will welcome suggestions for improve- 
ment if you feel that the legislation can 
be improved. 

I am including herewith a brief anal- 
ysis of what we the sponsors of this leg- 
jslation believe it will do. We urge you 
to read it, and to let us have your com- 
ments: 

DUAL ALLOTMENT PROGRAM FOR COTTON; DOMES- 
TIC ALLOTMENT—EXPORT ALLOTMENT 

The dual allotment program would— 

A. Protect the farmer's income and 
permit him to use his land and equip- 
ment more efficiently. 

B. Provide full price competition both 
at home and abroad. 

C. Eliminate the need for a special ex- 
port sales program. 

D. Increase consumption and prevent 
accumulation of surpluses. 

E. Return cotton handling and mar- 
keting to normal channels of trade. 

F. Eliminate present conditions which 
create unfair competition for American 
cotton mills. 

G. Benefit consumers through lower 
retail prices, and wider choice of fabrics. 

H. Would reduce cost to Government. 

I. Counteract inflationary trend in 
textile markets. 

The stated objectives would be accom- 
plished as follows: 

First. The loan program would be con- 
tinued, but the loan level woudl be slight- 
ly—probably 5 percent—under the world 
price for cotton as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as of June 1 of 
the calendar year in which the cotton 
is produced. 

Second. The national marketing quota 
would be estimated domestic consump- 
tion plus exports. Under this method 
the minimum national marketing quota 
for 1958 would be 14 million bales which 
woud provide a national acreage allot- 
ment of 20% million acres, or an in- 
crease of 17 percent over 1957. This 
method would insure continuation of 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and provide protection against 
unregulated production. 

Third. Producers taking advantage of 
increased cotton allotments would be 
excluded from the cotton acreage re- 
serve provisions of the Soil Bank. State, 
county, and farm history would be pre- 
served under this provision. 

Fourth. Domestic allotment: Market- 
ing equalization payments would be 
made to the producer through the cot- 
ton merchant to represent the difference 
between the average spot market price 
or loan price, whichever is higher, and a 
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stated percentage—probably 90 per- 
cent—of parity. 

Fifth. Export allotment: There would 
be no marketing equalization payments. 
The program would be financed with 
unused funds available for cotton pay- 
ments under the Soil Bank Act; and, in- 
sofar as such funds are insufficient, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be au- 
thorized to use funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, 


Why France Won’t Appease Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Monday, May 20, 1957, entitled “Why 
France Won't Appease Nasser,” by C. L. 
Sulzberger: 

WHY FRANCE WON'T APPEASE NASSER 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Pants. May 19.—Christian Pineau, who ar- 
rives in New York tomorrow to reopen the 
Suez discussion before U. N., is an indomi- 
tably logical man possessed of cold reason. 
His appearance is not calculated to invite 
favor through any warm charm. Rather 
short, inclined to the rotund, with a large, 
almost bald head, he looks somewhat like a 
solemn, intellectual Humpty Dumpty. 

But the outward aspect is deceiving. He 
is personally bold and persistent. During 
the war he worked courageously for the re- 
sistance, escaped to London several times on 
secret missions, and was captured by the 
Gestapo upon one parachuted return. Sen- 
tenced to death, instead he spent 18 months 
in the concentration camp of Buchenwald. 

Pineau has been a Socialist all his mature 
life, but he is intimately connected with both 
France's bourgeoisie and intelligentsia. His 
father was an army officer. His stepfather, 
Jean Giraudoux, is one of this country’s most 
famous authors. The Foreign Minister him- 
self wrote 2 collections of fairy tales— 
primarily addressed to his own 6 children, 


FRANCE REFUSES TO DEAL 


A complex and intricate individual, Pineau 
is not intimately known by many people. 
When he took over the Qual d'Orsay 15 
months ago the permanent diplomatic staff 
began to complain it was rarely if ever con- 
sulted by the new minister. Some French 
officials, as well as those of the United States 
and Britain, were surprised when this Gov- 
ernment suddenly resolved to raise again the 
issue of Suéz—just as the other Western 
nations were making their humiliating deal 
with Nasser. 

The reasons for this French move are by 
no means founded solely upon abstract mor- 
ality. They are thoroughly rational, from 
France's point of view, and ultimately con- 
nected with the heart of this country’s for- 
eign policy. 

Pineau argues that the Security Council, 
including Russia, accepted six basic princi- 
ples governing canal administration. The 
third of these isolated its operations from the 
national politics of any single nation— 
meaning Egypt. This has now been vio- 
lated, according to the French. In fact last 
month the Council debate showed majority 
agreement to that effect. 
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ONE-NATION BOYCOTT 


France refuses to go along with its Allies 
in swallowing Nasser’s bitter pill. For the 
moment, it is continuing a one-nation boy- 
cott of the canal at great cost and incon- 
venience. Why? There are two explicit 
reasons, 

First of all, this Government feels Egypt 
cannot be allowed to get away with unilateral 
violation of a U. N. decision, Russia did, in 
the case of Hungary. But if Nasser is per- 
mitted to emulate his Soviet friends, the 
U. N. will fall apart. The West cannot ac- 
cept international discipline only to see it 
ignored by other nations. 

Therefore, if Egypt is not brought to heel, 
France will feel free to overlook any future 
restrictions the U. N. may vote concerning 
this country's policy in Algeria. Should 
Paris be expected at a later date to adjust 
policy in North Africa to Security Council 
desires, Cairo must first be made to do so— 
now. 

ALGERIAN QUESTION AN ISSUE 


Secondly, Pineau sees potential danger to 
French interests if Nasser ls not immediately 
checked. With the canal under unhampered 
Egyptian political control, Cairo could ex- 
clude French shipping if it wishes to sup- 
port the Algerian rebellion. Furthermore, 
if the U. N. should ever censure France on 
Algeria, Nasser might argue he was legally 
justified in such action. Therefore, at all 
costs, Pineau is determined to fight the is- 
sue now, to insist on freeing the canal from 
the Egyptian dictator's control. 

Related to this attitude is France's de- 
veloping new Middle Eastern policy. This 
country does not consider the 1950 Big Three 
declaration on Palestinian frontiers as still 
valid. It claims Dulles himself destroyed 
any possibility of joint action outside the 
North Atlantic area by precisely limiting 
cooperation to the region specified within 
the NATO treaty. 

PLAYING A LONE HAND 

The French, consequently, openly base 
their planning on the closest cooperation 
with Israel, regardless of Arab or Allied 
opinion. They consider Israel the only dem- 
ocratic bastion and potential industrial com- 
plex in the Levant south of Turkey. Even 
if they have to act alone, they are going 
to shore up that bastion. 

As Pineau prepares his Suez case in New 
York, France's destroyers are cruising the 
Red Sea region. They intend implicitly to 
protect any merchant vessels taking goods 
to Israel via the canal or the Aqaba Gulf. 
A test case on such shipping rights could 
easily develop concurrently with the Secur- 
ity Council debate. 

This country appears to be playing a lone 
hand in this tricky game. It feels that re- 
gardless of what France's closest allies con- 
sider politic concessions, Paris cannot ac- 
cept the road of appeasement. To do this, 
Pineau believes, would destroy a foundation 
of French diplomacy, would expose it to 
grave embarrassment in Algeria and might 
open the way for further Nasser blackmail 
of the West. 


` 


Cut Budget Cry Is False 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
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from Labor, oficial publication of the 
railway labor unions: 
Cut Bupcer CRY Is FALSE 


An unprecedented, powerful drive is on to 
cut the President’s budget, reduce Govern- 
ment spending. and lower taxes. If the 
American people allow themselves to be 
fooled by this drive, they won't get reduced 
spending or any justified tax cuts. All they 
will get is slashes in programs which cost 
comparatively little but bring big benefits 
to the people. That's the main purpose 
of the drive. 

A good example of the cut the budget 
propaganda is a special bulletin entitled 
“Taxpayer's Dollar,” put out by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Its front- 
page headline says: “Budget Battle Enter- 
ing Crucial Stage; Campaign for Cuts Must 
Continue—Chamber Drives for Government 
Economy.” S 

That's the picture the chamber and other 
big-business organizations paint publicly, 
although they know the real picture is en- 
tirely different. It is described in Kip- 
linger’s Washington Letter, which is circu- 
lated privately to businessmen. 

„Don't let yourself be kidded by all this 
talk of budget cutting.“ the letter says. 
“It simply isn’t true, it’s baloney, mislead- 
ing a lot of people. Many cuts are ficti- 
tious, for money will Have to be voted later 
to make up for deficiencies. The cutting 
merely represents postponement. 

“Also note that cutting appropriations is 
quite different from cutting spending, and 
it's spending, not appropriations, that de- 
termines tax needs.” 

The private letter to businessmen goes on 
to show that the Government agencies 
which spend the most money have huge 
funds hanging over unspent from previous 
appropriations. For this and other reasons, 
they can spend just as much money in the 
coming year regardless of how much Con- 
gress cuts their new appropriations. 

All that is well known to the highly paid 
budget experts of the big-business organ- 
izations, but they don't tell the truth pub- 
licly. They want to keep the people's eyes 
focused on a fictitious picture of big spend- 
ing cuts, while they work behind the scenes 
to knock out small but vitally important 
sums for services which are opposed by 
antiunion employers and selfish business in- 
terests. 

That was well Illustrated by the partially 
successful attempts in the House to kill or 
cut Labor Department and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department funds which 
are used to protect and benefit workers and 
the rest of the plain people. There will be 
no more such attempts. More of them will 
succeed if the voters are fooled into urging 
Congress to make blind slashes in the budget. 


Security and Independence for Our 
Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people cherish independence— 
independence as a nation and independ- 
ence as individuals—as a vital element 
of their national heritage. 

Today it is as important to an Ameri- 
can to maintain his self-respect and in- 
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dependence as a free citizen as it was to 
the American pioneers of a hun 
years ago. He wants the opportunity to 
choose his own profession, to make his 
own decisions as they regard his own 
welfare and that of his family. He 
wants the right to prove his ability and 
to test his own judgment, and he is will- 
ing to accept his destiny in the acknowl- 
edgment of his. mistakes as well as the 
acclaim for his successes. 

But an American today faces a major 
problem in his efforts to maintain the 
personal independence he so cherishes- 
He lives at a time when our Nation is 
expanding in an era of progress un- 
precedented in world history. He lives 
in an age of prosperity such as the 
pioneer of a hundred years ago could 
but dimly envision in his most fan- 
tastic prophesy, 

But today’s American also lives in an 
age of soaring living costs, and the 
highest living standard any people on 
earth have ever known. And with this 
fabulous prosperity has come an age of 
astronomical government spending, un- 
believable government debt, declining 
buying power of each dollar earned, and 
accompanying high taxes on Fede 
State, and local level which shrink earn- 
ing power and diminish-the ability of an 
American to save part of his earnings 
during his years of high productivity 5° 
that he can meet the costs of raising 
educating his family, and also accumu- 
late enough in savings to assure on ade- 
quate income for his years of retirement 
when he is no longer able to maintain 
employment. 

Social security has offered a partial 
solution to the problem faced by the 
American senior citizen. But it has 
fallen far short of its goal of providing 
independence and security for our elder 
people. 

Our senior citizens who find them- 
selves faced with existence on the sm 
pension provided by present social se- 
curity are in many instances unable to 
afford even the bare necessities of life- 
It is difficult for them to find shelter at 
low enough cost so that any part of their 
small allowance will be left to provide 4 
minimum of the food necessary to main- 
tain life. There is little left over for an 
small luxury, and no provision for ade- 
quate medical attention. Hospitaliza- 
tion or nursing care for the most 
can be obtained only as a charity patient 
where such facilities might be available 
to the impoverished. 

Unless the senior citizen has managed 
to save enough to augment his paltry 
social security income or receives 857 
sistance from relatives, he faces declin- 
ing years of extended impoverishment 
haunted by the fear of losing all self- 
respect and personal independence 85 a 
charge of public charity, if inflation de- 
creases his limited buying power or ill- 
ness threatens. 

We have improved social security it i$ 
true, but not enough. We have r 
payments to a small extent, but not suf- 
ficient to provide security. We have ex- 
tended social-security coverage, but 
have not provided adequate protection 
for all our citizens so that every Ameri- 
can can accept the challenge of the ase 
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in which he lives, devote the productive 
years of his life to the security and wel- 
fare of the United States and to the care 
of his own family, and face the years of 
Tetirement with the secure knowledge 
that an adequate pension will be avail- 
able to allow him to maintain his inde- 
Pendence and self-respect as an Ameri- 
Can and to enjoy his later years assured 
of an income sufficient to provide him 
With a decent living and necessary med- 
care, 

It is high time we took the necessary 

to improve social security until it 
actually does the job for which it was in- 
tended—the job of assuring security to 
Our senior citizens. We must not create 
& new forgotten man in America—the 
man of elder years. We must not reduce 
any American to a state of abject de- 
lence on charity for the necessities 

or life and for his very existence. 

We must act now to revise and im- 
Prove our social security system until we 
have devised a retirement program which 
Will achieve its goal of providing an ade- 
Quate retirement pension for every 

erican upon reaching the age of 
Senior citizen. 


Walker S. Buel 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE‘OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, Thurs- 
pay the Washington press corps suf- 
€red the loss of one of its most popular 
= highly respected members, Mr. 

alker S. Buel, head of the Cleveland 
th Dealer Bureau in Washington for 

© past 37 years as well as chief Wash- 
N n correspondent for the Cleveland 
= during the past 3 years. His death 
as caused by complications resulting 
uring abdominal surgery. 
one Buel was born in Springfield, Ohio, 
a January 15, 1890, and was educated 
Ù Buchtel College and Western Reserve 
niversity. In 1912 he joined the Cleve- 
lia Plain Dealer and covered the Cleve- 
San city hall and the statehouse in 
umbus, Ohio, in 1917. In 1919 he 
of th e head of the Washington bureau 
e Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


1 Buel was elected to membership 


asi e Gridiron Club in 1922 and served 
ts president in 1932 and as treasurer 
the organization during the past 12 
conti He was acclaimed for his many 
sho butions to the famous Gridiron 
WS, 
ough James C. Hagerty, White 
pouse Press Secretary, President Eisen- 
„„er expressed his regrets at losing a 
Hag, Old and very dear friend.” Mr. 
treat . described Mr. Buel as truly a 
Do rters eman and a distinguished re- 


Following are several of the 
many 
of nials which appeared in newspapers 
tribu country and which pay deserved 
te to this distinguished citizen; 
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[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 
24, 1957 
WALKER SHOWERS BUEL 

Death comes to every man, but to some it 
is given that their influence will live on 
through the impact of their personalities on 
others, the opinions they molded and the 
institutions they helped to build. Such is 
the case with Walker S. Buel, whose life was 
dedicated to this newspaper during more 
than one-third of the time it has existed, He 
was a part of the Plain Dealer, and the Plain 
Dealer was a part of him. 

It is with sadness that we record his pass- 
ing, but even sadness cannot exclude the 
memories of glorious days when he mingled 
with the great and the near-great and re- 
ported and interpreted momentous events in 
the Nation's capital for readers of this news- 
paper. He was on intimate terms with Presi- 
dents and Cabinet members, with Senators 
and Representatives, with politicians, and 
bureaucrats during the period which wit- 
nessed the transfer of more and more power 
from the State capitals to Washington and 
during which Washington became, for all 
practical purposes, the capital of the free 
world. 

And there were days of fun, too, when, 
as one of the leading spirits of the famed 
Gridiron Club, he wrote lyrics and fashioned 
barbs which, always in good taste and never 
too harshy, deflated the egos of those in the 
seats of power and periodically reminded 
them that they were answerable to the people 
through the instrumentality of a free press. 

We at the Plain Dealer knew him affec- 
tionately as “Sitting Buel,” a nickname 
coined by his colleagues when he first de- 
veloped the technique, which is now common 
practice, of utilizing the radio and television 
for fast coverage of Presidential campaigns 
and national conventions. Many a time, sit- 
ting in his compartment on a Presidential 
campaign train, or the workroom at a na- 
tional convention, he was able to flash news 
of important events while his colleagues were 
fighting their way through crowds or waiting 
for packed elevators to get to telephones or 
wire facilities. 

The reporters who worked with Walker at 
national conventions also knew him as “Papa 
Buel” and “The Good Provider,” nicknames 
he was justifiably proud of being called. For 
he always saw that his associates were well 
taken care of in the way of lodgings and 
provender. But when it came time to work, 
there was no letdown, no relaxation, either 
for him or for his staff, until the paper had 
been put to bed and the wire had closed for 
the night. 

The Plain Dealer is a better newspaper be- 
cause of what Walker Buel put into it. That 
is the reward every dedicated newspaperman 
strives for. Regretfully we say farewell to 
one who achieved it. 


{From the Cleveland Press of May 24, 1957] 


THAT WALKER S. BUEL BYLINE WILL BE 
GRIEVOUSLY MISSED 


To oldtimers in the newspaper business, 
it seems as if it were only yesterday that 
Walker S. Buel, a tall gangling youth, was 
covering the justice courts in Cleveland and 
cutting his eyeteeth on less important 
stories. 

The Plain Dealer reporter had all the at- 
tributes of a good newspaperman, an in- 
quiring mind, the faculty of making and 
keeping friends, the ability to put into words 
what he found out. i 

It was not surprising that Mr. Buel moved 
on to Columbus, where he was legislative 
correspondent for a couple of years, and then 
to Washington. 

He knew all the Presidents from Warren 
G. Harding to Dwight Eisenhower, and was 
on easy terms with Senators and Congress- 
men. The newspaper profession loses an 
able craftsman with his death. 
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[From the Cleveland News of May 24, 1957] 
WALKER S. BUEL, WASHINGTON STAR 


Walker Showers Buel, chief of the Wash- 
ington news bureau of paper and the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, who had served there 
for nearly 40 years, was a fine political editor 
and writer, whose death ends one of the long- 
est careers of the kind in the Capital. 

Schooled on the Plain Dealer staff starting 
in 1912, Mr. Buel became a political expert 
in print by instinct, and was the newspaper's 
politics reporter here and in Columbus before 
his Washington career. Such men as New- 
ton D. Baker, James M. Cox, Maurice 
Maschke, and Vic Donahey, whose campaigns 
he reported in those days, became his life- 
long friends and admirers. Seven Presidents 
of the United States knew and liked him for 
his great fairness, perspicacity, and warm- 
hearted companionship, The Gridiron Club 
of Washington correspondents turned to him 
for its top wit and music for every dinner- 
show for more than 30 years. The Ohio- 
born boy who grew to national stature never 
lost his modesty or his kindness, and the 
personal sense of loss for us is considerable, 


From the Washington Evening Star of May 
24, 1957] 


WALKER S. BUEL 


Walker S. Buel, who died yesterday at 67, 
was a veteran of 45 years on the staff of his 
distinguished newspaper, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. He was a senior, a widely known and 
respected member of the Washington corps 
of correspondents, which he joined in 1919. 
In his newspaper life he witnessed many 
changes in the personnel and practices of 
journalism and in the customs and attitudes 
of the readers to whom he reported. Yet 
one of the qualities which so endeared him 
to his colleagues and to an unusually large 
number of friends here and around the coun- 
try was that they found so little change in 
Walker Buel. Disabilities of advancing age 
and recurring illness failed to dim a gay 
enthusiasm and zestful interest which kept 
him young. He was a shrewd and compe- 
tent recorder and critic of the art of poli- 
tics. He never watched its repetitive pat- 
terns through the tired eyes of a cynic; he 
looked forward to them as fresh adventures 
in reporting, new items for “my column.” 
He had become a delightful fixture, in the 
columns of the newspaper he served so long 
and so well; in the Gridiron Club, of which 
he was the beloved dictator, and in the 
hearts of so many friends who found his 
courage, his loyalties and prejudices, his 
optimism and unyielding determination the 
sources of strength and comfort. 

[From the Washi n Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 26, 1987 
WALKER S. BUEL 

Washington has lost a newspaperman who 
was a professional in the best sense of the 
word with the death on Thursday at 67 of 
Walker S. Buel. As a correspondent here 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer since 1920, 
Walker Buel chronicled the politics of seven 
administrations with an unfailing sense of 
the high drama beneath the facade of every- 
day political maneuver. He remained un- 
staled by cynicism despite his long tenure, 
and—like every good newspaperman—he re- 
tained the enthusiasm of a cub reporter 
when he came upon a startling news de- 
velopment or a provocative item for his ably 
written and deservedly influential column. 

Walker Buel's many friends in the Na- 
tional Press Club will remember him both 
for his almost courtly manners and his in- 
fectious humor, In a city where Potomac air 
sometimes puffs out the shirt and turns men 
into statuary prematurely, Walker Buel was 
in large part responsible for the success of 
the Gridiron Club, The satiric skits he con- 
tributed helped redress the balance in this 
frequently all-too-solemn Capital. A shrewd 
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observer, a lucid writer, and a stanch friend, 
Walker Buel won the confidence and affection 
not only of men high on the pyramid of 
political power, but of his colleagues as well. 


Finding Out About Fallout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of May 18, 1957, 
entitled “Finding Out About Fallout,” 
written by Mr. Neal Stanford. 

Yesterday, Monday, May 27, 1957, the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am chairman, began hearings 
on one of the most vital questions of our 
age, fallout from nuclear weapons ex- 
plosions and how it affects man and his 
world, 

Mr. Stanford, in his editorial, has 
shown exceptional understanding of the 
complexity of the hearings and compre- 
hension of their truly fundamental 
nature. As he points out, the sum total 
of the basic scientific information 
gathered during these hearings “will be 
an immensely valuable contribution to a 
subject that is still largely a mystery.” 

I believe every Member of this body 
should read Mr. Stanford's editorial 
which follows: 

FiN umd Our ABOUT FALLOUT 
(By Neal Stanford) 

To date fallout has been like the 
weather—everybody talks about it; nobody 
does anything about it. The warning that 
there is danger from radioactive fallout from 
nuclear weapons has been called “poppy- 
cock” by some scientists and scholars, But 
is it? Š 

Congress has now decided to find out— 
that is, find out if it is at all possible to get 
a definitive answer. The end of this month 
it is opening public hearings on fallout 
problems and has invited a lengthy and im- 
pressive list of witnesses to testify: experts 
in physics, meteorology, geology, biology, 
medicine, and any other relevant “ology.” 
Hearings may go on two weeks, possibly 
three. And this may be only the first round 
of such hearings. 

After the committee has studied the testi- 
mony and tried to organize it into some 
recognizable pattern of consistencies or con- 
tradictions, it may call another set of hear- 

this time to consider what to do about 
it. For the first time, Congress is becoming 
really collectively concerned over this threat 
of fallout. 

The concern is due to a number of things: 
to the confusion and contradictions on the 
subject obvious even among the scientific 
community; to the mounting public alarm 
over fallout, reflected in congressional mail, 
as the world goes from H-bomb test to H- 
bomb test. 

Chairman Curr Horirreco, Democratic 
Representative from California, said in an- 
nouncing the hearings: “It is evident that a 
great deal of concern exists among the scien- 
tifle community, and the public at large, 
over the problem of radioactive debris 
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thrown into the atmosphere by nucler weap- 
ons explosions, and over its effects on man 
after it has come down to earth. * * * The 
plain fact of the matter is that none of us 
knows enough about this phenomenon as 
yet and a great deal of confusion has re- 
sulted from the mass of conflicting state- 
ments on the subject.” 

To get a clear picture from these hearings 
will require real effort by the committee and 
the public. For there is going to be a lot 
of conflicting testimony, a lot of specula- 
tion, deductions, assumptions loosed in 
these 3 weeks—even if only half of what 
the papers have been printing about fallout 
hazards is repeated. 

Representative HOLIFTELD says the hearings 
are “to educate the committee and the pub- 
lic“ —and it is no secret both can stand a lot 
of educating on the subject. The only 
trouble is, there is no one recognized, au- 
thorized, omniscient, spokesman on the 
subject. And it may take some time for the 
maze of testimony, the scientific jargon of 
the witnesses, to be made understandable to 
the public. 

That is why, while the hearings will un- 
doubtedly start off with a bang, with flood- 
lights, klieg lights, spotlights, and all the et 
ceteras that go with a major congressional 
investigation, the publicity will not last. 
When the witnesses start explaining cosmic 
radiations, the kinetic energy of neutrons, 
induced radioactivity, fractionation, radio- 
jodine, half life, equilibrium values, RAD, 
REM, RBE, much of the public, and the press, 
and I suspect even some of the committee, 
will drift away, or possibly fall asleep. For 
these hearings are going to be highly tech- 
nical and scientific, as well as personal and 
political. i 

Representative Hormm has thoughtfully 
drawn up some 20 pages of subjects, ques- 
tions, and issues he wants the witnesses to 
explore. But even he and his committee col- 
leagues are not sure they are asking the right 
questions or not omitting some vital but cur- 
rently obscure factors. For they are literal- 
ly—even if courageously—exploring an un- 
known. 

No one can say what total knowledge of the 
subject includes, so no one can say how 
much or how little of the subject is voiced 
in the hearings. It will be difficult to hold 
the hearings to the subject, for no one really 
knows just where the boundaries of the 
subject are. But certainly the opening ses- 
sions will try to explain such elementary 
things as: What is fallout? ow does it 
originate? What happens to it? What 
makes it a hazard? How do we learn about 
it? How adequate is our information? 

There will be a real effort made not only 
to spell out what we do know about fallout 
but to define the areas of knowledge about 
fallout that we don’t know. The commit- 
tee’s report of these hearings should be an 
immensely valuable contribution to a sub- 
ject that is still largely a mystery. 


St. Joachim’s, the Mother Church of 
Italian Immigrants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


I OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I wish to insert a brief article on 
St. Joachim's Roman Catholic Church in 


New York, which was founded in 1888 
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and is sometimes described as the mother 
church of Italian immigrants. 

The church is in danger of being de- 
molished to make way for a housing proj- 
ect. A plan is now afoot to save the 
church edifice and make it part of the 
new housing community to be estab- 
lished there. Because of its religious 
and historical value, a movement has 
also been undertaken to preserve this 
house of worship as a national shrine. 

All of this is discussed in the article 
which I am inserting into the RECORD. 
The article is written by Ursula M. Scer- 
vini, the daughter of Frank A. Scervini, 
well-known civic leader and humanita- 
rian, It is published in the journal of 
the Charity Workers of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, founded 3 years ago by Mr. Scervini, 
a charitable organization which is spear- 
heading the drive to save St. Joachim’s 
from destruction. 

The article reads as follows: 

THE CRUSADE ror St. JoACHIM’s 
(By Ursula M. Scervini) 


The Charity Workers of the Blessed Trinity 
have undertaken and dedicated themselves 
to champion the cause of St. Joachim's 
Roman Catholic Church. We seek to pre- 
serve it as a national shrine and as a sym 
of the devout faith of the Italian-American 
population of the United States. St. 
Joachim’s should remain as a firm and his- 
torical landmark reminding us always of the 
many contributions it has made to our rell- 
gion and to society. St. Joachim’s is a tradi- 
tion to be kept and a heritage to be safe 
guarded. 

St. Joachim's can be justly called the 
mother church- of the Italian immigrants. 
It was founded in 1888 by, the congregation 
of the Missionary Fathers of St. Charles 
Borrameo, an order of missionaries who fol- 
lowed the immigrants to America, for the 
specific purpose of adjusting these immi- 
grants to the customs of the New World. It 
was at St. Joachim's Church that the immi- 
grant practiced and kept alive his Catholl- 
cism and was also taught to become ® 
better citizen of his adopted land. For here 
was a haven where its protectors spoke the 
same language as the immigrant. 

It was here at this chapel of refined beauty 
and saintly elegance that our first America® 
saint, Mother Frances X. Cabrini, began her 
cradle of activities In America. Her first 857 
signment upon landing on our shores was 
at Roosevelt Street, Manhattan, the site 
of St. Joachim’s. There are those among us 
today who still recall meeting Mother Ca- 
brini at St. Joachim’s from whence her fruits 
of labor flowed throughout the country. 

The significance and influence of 
church is so great and so far-reaching among 
former parishioners and friends that they 
constantly return to this shrine from remote 
parts to participate in its activities. For 
years St. Joachim's has enjoyed this con- 
tinued respect and admiration as a 
of worship. However, today a cloud hovers 
over this shrine which for years has radiated 
only warmth and love through its portals- 
It is the site of the housing project being 
sponsored by the municipal credit union. 
The present plans call for the demolition of 
St. Joachims. 

The Charity Workers of the Blessed Trinity 
are not hindering Our newly pro- 
posed Batista plan blends St. Joachim? 
Roman Catholic Church and the housing 
project as one unit, Everyone's needs will 
be satisfied and a house of worship will not 
be needlessly destroyed. 

Our campaign has gained wonderful sup“ 
port and cooperation from 47 councils of the 
Knights of Columbus, 143 citywide civic or- 
ganizations, and other committees of diversi- 
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fied nationalities and religions. In addition 
We have 180,000 signatures to petitions favor- 
the preservation of St. Joachim's as a na- 
tional shrine and have received considerable 
newspaper coverage on our efforts. 
people want St. Joachim's and we of 
the Charity Workers of the Blessed Trinity 
have the will, the courage, and the faith to 
Save this church for the people. 
We are the champions of St. Joachim’s, 
fight is still going on and because it is 
& just cause we have no fear. The powers 
that be will respect the will of the people. 
th our faith in God we will continue our 
crusade to prevent the demolition of St. Jo- 
&chim’s and to make it a national shrine 
Where new generations will be able to wor- 
Ship in the tradition of their ancestors—the 
ants—paying homage to God our 
Father and his sainted child Mother Cabrini. 
these compelling reasons we dedicate 
durselves and this evening's affair to the 
crusade of St. Joachim’s. This is a night for 
keeping alive the spirit of a great church, 
We welcome all and any support. For in this 
Crusade we are motivated by the spirit of 
love and charity which daily reflects itself 
at the shrine of St. Joachim’s Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Highway Traffic Safety Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
National highway and traffic death toll 
reached such appalling totals as to 
Constitute a major and almost insoluble 
Problem. 
Continued study and analysis by traf- 
and safety engineers, and revision 
2 amendments of existing laws has 
ailed to check the upward swing of this 
aa chart, and far too few citizens, 
Peta from these authorities, actually 
neern themselves with this tragic traf- 
1 A 
it is pertinent that I bring 
before this body a brief reference to the 
ed and fruitful efforts of an out- 
Ronding California businessman, Mr. 
E. Petersen, whose contributions, 
peers and indirect, to the general traffic 
ety of the Nation are important and 
trable. 
When Bob Petersen first became in- 
* N in the problems of the motorist 
of safety back in 1948, he was con- 
Which that the most fertile area in 
bron to work for traffic safety was 
the ng the more youthful drivers across 
olle country. Not that youth is the only 
8 against safety measures, but be- 
east the habit of careful driving is 
ach to initiate among the young. 
O meet this issue head on, Petersen 
ean & crusade of preaching safe driv- 
the thousands of so-called hot- 
He centhusiasts in the United States. 
strane believed that the most con- 
or Clive way was not to scold, preach, 
to tn but to help organize a sport and 
vi 5 a national organization to pro- 
lish Pride of membership and to estab- 
date 1 and goals designed to elimi- 
: irresponsibility and to stress 
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highway courtesy and safety. Petersen 
was a dominant factor in the formation 
of the National Hot Rod Association, 
whose slogan is “Dedicated to Safety.” 

Through the outlet of the Petersen 
Publications, Petersen has constantly 
preached safety in all its phases. This 
includes a continuing crusade among 
the more than 1 million motorist-readers 
for more careful driving. In addition, 
Petersen constantly examines the new 
models and cars and reports objectively 
on their safety factors, or lack of them. 
Many of the safety features which he 
has fought for over the years have been 
adapted into today’s cars. He also has 
made many practical suggestions for 
safety improvements in the highways 
themselves. 

It is significant that the California 
Safety Council selected Mr. Petersen this 
year as the recipient of its first annual 
distinguish service award in recognition 
of his great and beneficial influence 
among youthful drivers, and his other 
valuable contributions toward greater 
highway safety. 

Petersen also has been cited by the 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors for his safety work and for his 
remarkable accomplishments as the 
founder and head of one of California's 
biggest and fastest-growing publishing 
industries. 

The fine citizenship manifest by Mr. 
Petersen and the cooperation and results 
he has achieved in the field of traffic 
safety are deserving of our sincerest 
commendation as well as the apprecia- 
tion of the people of the United States. 


Massacre—A Chapter in the Develop- 
ment of the Western Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding western writers 
in our country is Marshall Sprague, of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. I have received 
from Mr. Sprague a brief summary of his 
forthcoming book, Massacre, which is 
soon to be published—on June 12, 1957— 
by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. Be- 
cause Massacre describes a vivid and im- 
portant chapter in the development of 
the vast western frontier, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp a copy of 
the recent letter to me from Marshall 
Sprague of Colorado Springs, Colo. 

In the letter Mr. Sprague emphasizes 
that the West needs real development 
and not exploitation. 

There being no objection, .the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., May 20, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR Dick: The central action of 
my Little, Brown book Massacre occurred 
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present Craig, Colo., the western-slo home- 
town of Senator Ed Johnson, The locale is 
roughly 125 miles east of Echo Park. 

I approach this climax through 
of Nathan Meeker from his birth —.— Gute: 
land through his period as agriculture editor 
for Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, then 
founder of the cooperative colony of Greeley, 
Colo., and finally Ute Indian agent at 
White River in 1878-79, by the 
Government to convince the Utes that 
must become farmers. Meeker was not a 
tactful man, but in Massacre I contend that 
his death was the inevitable result of mani- 
fest destiny pressing inexorably and finally 
crushing the Utes as it had crushed most 
other tribes from the beginning. The Utes, 
of course, liked their own way of life, their 
own hunting economy, which had done well 
by them for centuries. But their civiliga- 
tion was much too wasteful in its use of 
land to be tolerated in a United States of 
rapidly increasing population, Like most 
western Indians, they could not change to 
white ways in time. The murder of Meeker 
was an expression of their frustration. 

For your “brief remarks to the Senate,” 
I would suggest that Massacre tells the 
tragedy of Indians who lost everything be- 
cause of their wasteful use of land. This 
high dry West, today as in 1879, still feels 
the huge influx of people from the crowded 
East. This West today, is still a principal 
safety valve. We need its vast spaces, which 
means that there must be no wasteful use 
of any of it. It is the Nation’s most inspir- 
ing and critical problem in conservation, 
because everything in it is so scarce and 
must go such a long way. In particular, its 
water and power resources cannot be ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the few. The 
criterion is not a matter of public versus pri- 
vate ideology, but a matter of absolute 
necessity—the most beneficial use of the 
land for the greatest possible number. That 
is, after all, our historical tendency. 

The best of everything to you and Mrs. 
Neuberger. K 

MARSHALL SPRAGUE. 


The Red River Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Representative Overton 
Brooks, of Louisiana, before the Red 
River Valley Association Convention, in 
Shreveport, La., on April 23, 1957. In 
my opinion, this address does a credita- 
ble job of explaining the reasons why 
navigation is necessary between Shreve- 
port, La., and the Mississippi River, and 
why it cannot be achieved except 
through the medium of a lateral canal, 
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making use of the existing waterways 

paralleling the Red River. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN OVERTON BROOKS 
BEFORE THE RED RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
APRIL 21, 22, 23, 1957, SHREVEPORT, LA. 

In the year 1899 the last boat steaming up 
the Red River arrived at Shreveport and 
after leaving its cargo retraced its course 
back to the Mississippi. Since this date no 
river boats have arrived at Shreveport, and 
the Red River has not been used for navi- 
gation. The question naturally arises, “Why 
has this stream not been used for water- 
borne commerce in more than 50 years?” 

The answer is that the Red River over the 
years became unsuited for navigation. It 
has developed like many other streams in 
this nation which have changed due to the 
stripping of the hillsides of timber and to 
the cultivation of the lands by draining 
them and making possible the quick removal 
of water from the land. The little streams 
throughout our countryside have often dried 
up and have even disappeared in many in- 
stances in the course of the development of 
our Nation. 

Red River has suffered this fate. The 
banks are soft and crumble and melt away 
under the terrific impact of high water rush- 
ing downstream to the sea. Channels have 
changed in the course of time to such an 
extent that boundaries have disappeared and 
old lines have been marked out. Parts of 
Bossier Parish, for instance, now find them- 
selves on the Caddo side of the River. In 
at least one instance we have built a great 
bridge over the Red River and this was in 
Avoyelles Parish—only to find later that the 
river actually bypassed the bridge and left 
the structure high and dry, making a sev- 
eral million dollar structure, in the course of 
a very short time, worthless and unusable. 
In another instance, in northern Bossier, 
within the last few years, the State was com- 
pelled to spend tens of thousands of dollars 
to stop the ever-moving process of a Red 
River-changing channel in order to save an- 
other bridge -in the course of construction 
in the Plain Dealing area and prevent it 
from being bypassed. 

From the time the last river boat came 
to Shreveport, our people began to yearn 
for and to hope for the day when naviga- 
tion would be restored to the river. They 
have seen other river ports in Louisiana 
and elsewhere thrive and grow and expand 
while our own valley—as fertile as the Gar- 
den of Eden—does not keep pace with this 
growth of these other areas. We have the 
people, the climate, the natural advantages 
of other localities; but we fail to provide the 
water transportation and water rates which 
they enjoy. This is the real difference be- 
tween the Red River Valley cities and towns 
and other places, 

In the years prior to 1946, we who were 
interested in the further development of 
our valley had been at work trying to restore 
navigation. At first we asked for navigation 
on the Red River itself as the answer to 
our traffic problems. We know that every 
large community must of necessity have 
every form of transportation—road, rail, air, 
pipelines, and water—and that the com- 
munity that fails in any one respect does 
not contribute fully to its own development 
competitively with other more fortunate 
communities, After working on this matter 
for years, our plans were submitted to the 
Board of Rivers and Harbors of the Army 
Engineers in Washington—a board composed 
of the best hydraulic engineers in America. 

I was present when this hearing occurred 
in Washington in 1946. I can look back 
over the years and realize how important this 
hearing was to our people here. Claudius 
Dickson of Shreveport was president of the 
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Red River Valley Association and headed 
the delegation going to Washington. John 
Ewing of the Shreveport Times, a director of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway, came up 
especially and made a splendid presentation. 
Senator John H. Overton, my uncle, organ- 
ized the meeting and presented the wit- 
nesses. Other distinguished citizens, many 
now gone to their rewards, made appear- 
ances on behalf of water transportation 
along the Red River. We all asked for 
navigation on the river itself. 

After months of study and deliberation, 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors on April 
19, 1946, in effect turned down our request 
for navigation on the Red River, but ap- 
proved a plan for a waterway to be built 
on the south side of the river in the alluvial 
valley as a canal. There can be no question 
but that the approval of the Overton Water- 
way was a rejection of the use of the chan- 
nel of Red River for navigation purposes. 
Since this decision was rendered, year by 
year, we have asked the Congress for money 
for the purpose of planning, blueprinting, 
and for engineering work for the lateral 
canal, and the Congress has granted this 
request; and has provided in all $515,000 for 
this purpose. 

Why did the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
turn down the use of the channel of the Red 
River for navigation purposes but, at the 
same time, approved the construction of a 
canal along the south side of the river 
from Shreveport to the Atchafalaya? There 
were a number of reasons for this decision. 

The first reason was that which I have 
already discussed; namely, the shifting of 
the channel, the coving and disintegration 
of the banks of the stream, the lack of 
availability of an adequate supply of water 
in the Red; and the greater cost of providing 
for navigation along the channel of Red 
River and the greater length of the channel 
of the river for transportation, for such 
purposes over that of the canal. 

I think it is obvious that navigation on 
the Red River would require more water 
than navigation on the Overton Waterway. 
This is, of course, because the Red River is 
a flowing stream and the canal will be a 
slack-water course. It will require much 
more water to maintain a channel of a 
specified depth on the flowing stream than 
on a slack-water canal. How much more 
will be required depends upon the rate of 
the flow of the river and this will depend 
upon the number of obstacles placed in the 
path of the current. 

The third reason that the use of the Red 
River channel for navigation purposes was 
discarded is that such a route must be much 
longer than the canal type of waterway. The 
Overton Waterway, as designed, is 205 miles 
long. On the other hand, the Red River 
channel is 280 miles long—75 miles longer 
than the proposed Overton Waterway. The 
Red River channel, of course, is longer be- 
cause it is filled with curves, and bends, 
Then, too, its current will provide a serious 
obstacle to upstream navigation. The lack 
of current on the Overton Waterway, as de- 
signed, makes for much less bank wash and 
erosion; and provides for a greater stabiliza- 
tion of bank and channel. 

The use of the Red River channel, if this 
were feasible, would require 12 locks and 
dams. The dams on the river, of necessity 
would be much larger and longer than those 
on the canal, for from bank to bank the 
river is much wider and, of course, would 
cost much more money to construct. It is 
obvious also that banks above and below the 
locks and the dams would have to be com- 
pletely stabilized for some distance to pre- 
vent what occurred in Avoyelles Parish when 
the Red River cut a pathway around one 
of the bridges which had been constructed 
and thereby rendered the bridge useless. 
This would require much money. The proj- 
ect to stabilize the banks of the Red 3 miles 
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above and 3 miles below Shreveport has 
already cost the Government over $10 mil- 
lion. This will give you some idea of the 
cost of stabilizing the river for a distance 
of 280 miles. 

The original estimate of the cost of the 
Overton Waterway was $42 million. Since 
this estimate was made in 1946, of course, 
prices have gone up considerably. The en- 
gineers will give you a further cost estimate; 
but I would guess that it would certainly 
run under $100 million. On the other hand, 
the cost of buillding the Red River route, 
using the river channel for navigation, will 
run $300 million or better—2 or 3 times that 
of the cost of the waterway. 

Besides this, the engineers say that it is 
not feasible to build the waterway on the 
Red River. Constant shifting of channels, 
crumbling of banks, and varying elevations 
of water make real problems; and these, in 
turn, make the river itself unsuited and 
unusable for navigation purposes. 

You may say, “Well, Congressman, who says 
that the river is unsuitable for navigation 
besides yourself?” I answer, “The United 
States Corps of Army Engineers.” 

When we are sick, we go to a doctor; when 
we have toothache, we visit a dentist; and 
when we need to build a great canal for 
navigation, we look to our engineers. They 
have not let us down in any emergency. 

This is the group of engineers which has 
built the program of flood control and 
navigation for our Nation since its incep- 
tion. It is the group which was founded by 
the Father of Our Country, George Wash- 
ington, when he was President of the United 
States. He sent to Europe to obtain three 
of the very best engineers from the armies 
of Napoleon, and they formed what is now 
our Army engineers. Since that time our 
Corps of Engineers has rated tops in con- 
duct, ability, and efficiency. 

The Army engineers is the same organi- 
zation which landed its men on the shores 
of Normandy in France in World War II. 
even before the combat. troops landed; and 
they cut the barbed wire and removed the 
obstacles, preparing the way for the-landing 
of the infantry and the artillery, the tanks 
and the jeeps. They won an immortal place 
in the hearts and minds of our people; and 
neither time nor distance will efface the 
valor of their efforts nor the impact of their 
achievements in the development 
America. I think we can safely depend upon 
them in the building of the Overton water- 
way. 

The canal when built will begin at the 
confluence of the Old and Mississippi Rivers, 
and will continue on up to Shreveport, 
miles to the northwest. The first 7 miles i$ 
through Old River, and the next 24 miles 
through Red River, at which point it follows 
Coulee des Grues, Choctaw Bayou, and Chat- 
lain Lake Canal to Alexandria. It then pro- 
ceeds through land cuts to Cane River 
through Natchitoches, and then on to Bayou 
Pierre and to Shreveport. It will use 120 
miles of existing waterway as compared to 
86 miles of land cuts. At Shreveport a turn- 
around basin will be built and a basin for 
loading and unloading will be built at all of 
the large stopping points. 

It is fair to say that most of the land utl- 
lized will be far removed from urban centers 
and will be low or swampy land not nor- 
mally used for cultivation. By the same 
token, the number of roads to be rerouted 
will be reduced to a minimum. A 

I have heard it said that such a canal will 
split the countryside wide open; and that 4 
barrier greater than anything we have ex- 
perienced will be erected to prevent the fres 
passage to and fro across the waterway. 
of course, is not true. The waterway, of 
course, will be no greater a barrier than 13 
Bayou Pierre and Cane River at the present 
time. At this time, these streams and others 
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like them must be bridged if we are to cross 
. The same will apply to the canal. 

On the other hand, the canal will pass 
through rather low places in the countryside; 
and this waterway will provide means of 
draining these sections of central and north- 
which they do not now have. 
It is estimated that flood contro) and drain- 
age benefits for the area will exceed $1 mil- 
lion per year. Flood control is an item for 
Which we will spend millions of dollars even 
though we do not build the canal. If built, 
the canal will help take care of this expense 
and no other development presently contem- 
Plated will provide flood control and drainage 
pea as indicated by the building of the 

al. 

Of course, this canal will cost lots of 
money. Any worthwhile project will cost 
money; and the question is, whether or not 
it is justified. The Army Engineers will 
Settle this question, and I submit that they 
are better to dispose of this question ac- 
CUrately than any other group of people. 

The actual or total benefits from the con- 
Struction of this project will be inestimable. 

Million and a half people have settled in 

Portion of the Red River Valley and 
they are all affected by freight rates. Every 
rate increase of the railroad companies and 
the truck carriers, and the buses, adds to the 
Cost of living of our people. Those live in 

€ areas of Louisiana where navigation is 
Available, know the difference in the costs. 

Tate increase is often the difference be- 
tween success and failure of business. 

j: Throughout the length and breadth of 
his country, we see the great cities and 
grow up along the rivers and the har- 
Navigation has attracted the people 
is businesses to these spots. Cost of living 
lower and business prospers in such loca- 
And we see the great highways termi- 

Rating at the sea and at the inland ports; 
even the railroads, feeling the quicken- 

ing impulse of lower rates, lay double tracks, 
add to their equipment and personnel and 
begin to boom in the stimulus of the in- 
transportation: attendant with the 


» the Crescent City; St. Louis, the hub 
America; Chicago, the windy city; Pitts- 
and its golden triangle—all of these 
t cities are built on waterways and the 
leg pone of their prosperity and growth 
8 the development which lower freight 
m and navigation have given to the com- 

Unity, 
ae Overton Waterway will open up to 
alo or waterborne commerce, the greħt ports 
New’, the Mississippi. such as Baton Rouge, 
porta eens, Memphis, and St. Louis; the 
Int along the Atchafalaya and along the 

€reoastal Canal, such as Lake Charles, 
Peeler and Beaumont. It will connect our 

mmunities directly with navigation all 
the inland waterways of America— 
A Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
tans City. It will develop in our midst a 
tan Pid 2a of industry and bring fresh oppor- 
People and new accomplishment to our 


Ra We are going to have navigation for the 
Eoin River Valley below Shreveport, it is 
wa & to be by way of the Overton Water- 
for 3 will never appropriate funds 
as € construction of a great project such 
of if it is not approved by the Corps 
su eers, Nor will the people who must 
ap the project by local cooperation 
Prove it in the absence of the recommend- 
the Army engineers. We can use 
possible and apply 
den al Pressure, but I can tell you this 
boing way engineers will not yield to the 
Tee} hy recommending a project which they 
Ir thew worthy of the approval. 
make eretore, we reject the canal proposal, 
no mistake, navigation in the Red 
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River Valley is dead. We have no alterna- 
tive. If we accept the proposal, we move 
forward. The way is not smooth. It is 
rough; filled with opposition and difficulties; 
but at the end of the rainbow, it offers the 
fulfillment of a dream of 55 years—naviga- 
tion in the Red River Valley. We moved 
forward—at times, it is true, slowly—but 
always forward, and ultimately over the 
years we leave to our children the priceless 
heritage of having developed our God-given 
resources to the best of our ability. We leave 
to them the basis for competitive commerce 
in our valley, for further development 
greater than otherwise would have been 
possible; for prosperity and for happiness. 


Waiting Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the May 
27 edition of the Baltimore Sun carried 
an interesting as well as informative col- 
umn by Mr. Thomas ONeill. In his col- 
umn Mr. ONeill pointed out the disas- 
trous effect that administration appoint- 
ments haye had on the sound public 
power program initiated and implement- 
ed by President Roosevelt and President 
Truman. 

1 highly recommend this article to my 
colleagues, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PouttTics AND PEOPLE 
(By Thomas O Nell) 
WAITING GAME 

WasHINGTON.—Time and circumstances are 
working for the administration in its purpose 
of reversing the public power trend of its 
Democratic predecessors. On three fronts 
President Eisenhower now has opportunities 
to curb the expansion of public production 
of power, both hydroelectric and atomic, 
and appears reasonably sure to use them. 
A vacancy on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
opens the way for the first Republican-ap- 
pointed majority in that agency's history. 
Another impending replacement will remove 
from the Atomic Energy Commission a strong 
yoice urging Government-financed construc- 
tion of atomic-power plants. And Mr. Eisen- 
hower has a veto ready in the event Congress 
enacts a last-chance measure to authorize a 
Federal power and flood-control dam at Hells 
Canyon in the Pacific Northwest. 

A single term was insufficient for Mr. Eisen- 
hower to make over all the public agencies 
and commissions in the Federal establish- 
ment. Appointments to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for example, are for terms 
of 9 years. In his second term, however, 
the boards come within his reach. Sympa- 
thetic appointees will implant his philos- 
ophy beyond his departure from the White 
House. His repugnance to the Government 
operation of powerplants has always been 
plain, as on the occasion when he cited 
TVA. as an instance of creeping socialism. 
His disdain was further emphasized when 
the retirement of Dr. Harry A. Curtis from 
the TVA this month upon the expiration of 
his term received no official White House 
notice such as the customary note of ap- 
preciation, 
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The retirement left the TVA board divided 
between the chairman, Gen. Herbert Vogel, 
appointed 3 years ago by the present admin- 
istration, and Dr. Raymond R. Paty, serving 
unttl 1960 under a Truman appointment. All 
appointees to the board are required by law 
to attest a belief in its purposes, but there 
are degrees of fervor in belief. General Vogel 
looks less enthusiastically upon the construc- 
tion of steam plants to augment TVA's hy- 
droeletric output than did his colleagues, and 
he was consistently outvoted by Dr. Curtis 
and Dr. Paty. A pro-Vogel majority is now 
in prospect. a 

With the development of atomic energy 
and the approach of the time when it can 
operate competitively against both water- 
and steam-produced electric power, the dis- 
pute over the role of the Government has 
entered that area. The Commission Chair- 
man, Mr. Lewis Strauss (pronounced straws), 
a Wall Street banker and a Taft Republican 
who was appointed by Mr. Eisenhower, be- 
lieves that the construction of atomic re- 
actors for power production is within the 
capacities of private business and should in 
general be left to such enterprise. The lone 
surviving Truman appointee to the Atomic- 
Energy Commission, Mr. Thomas E. Murray, 
a wealthy engineer with more than 200 
patents upon his own inventions, believes 
that the profit incentive for private indus- 
try is too far distant and that the Govern- 
ment must take the lead. 

Mr. Murray’s term on the Atomic Energy 
Commission expires June 30. His reappoint- 
ment by Mr. Eisenhower is most unlikely. 
Against him, in the eyes of a White House 
which treasures close harmony in the ranks 
above everything, is his habit of speaking out 
when displeased. — 

A letter to the White House from a major- 
ity of the congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy commending Mr. Murray for 
reappointment on the basis of his experience 
and ability got a chill reception. President 
Eisenhower observed coldly that such ap- 
pointments were his province alone. On- 
lookers promptly wrote off Mr. Murray as a 
sure casualty. His complaint against Mr. 
Strauss has been chiefiy on the score that 
the Commission Chairman was dictatorial, 
and concealed pertinent information from 
his colleagues. Congress took heed of this 
complaint in 1955 with the enactment of a 
law expressly forbidding one-man rule, a 
measure which President Eisenhower signed 
with expressed reluctance. 

Advocates of a multipurpose Federal dam 
at Hells Canyon, a deep gorge separating 
Idaho and Oregon, concede that a bill they 
are pressing is the last hope in a 10-year 
battle for the project. The bill’s chances are 
hardly good. A similar measure failed in 
the Senate last year. A license for private 
construction has been issued to the Idaho 
Power Co. and building has started. The 
administration has encouraged the private 
company by tax concessions. Sponsors of 
the public dam insist that Democratic elec- 
tion victories in the Northwest last November 
constituted a mandate for the Federal proj- 
ect, The administration is unimpressed. 


Minimum Wage Historic Background 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS Z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I am extending my remarks to include 
an article in the June issue of his news- 
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paper by Ed Marciniak, the gifted and 
dedicated editor of Work, the monthly 
publication of the Catholic Council on 
Working Life, an organization working 
for social reform on the principles of The 
Condition of Labor by Pope Leo XIII 
and Reconstructing the Social Order by 
Pope Pius XI and which is open to all 
men of good will, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews. 

Mr. Marciniak’s article was prompted 
by the recent publication by Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy of a biography of 
Bishop Edward Vincent O’Hara, who was 
born in Minnesota but spent many years 
of his life in Oregon where he was a dy- 
namic force in the fight for the protec- 
tion of the rights of working women. 

It was in an Oregon case—Muller v. 
Oregon (208 U. S. 412), that the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of laws limiting the hours 
of female employment. It was in this 
case, decided in February of 1908, that in 
the opinion delivered by Mr. Justice 
Brewer it was held in regard to women: 

Her physical structure and a proper dis- 
charge of her maternal functions—having in 
view not merely her own health, but the 
well-being of the race—justify legislation to 
protect her from the greed as well as the 
passion of man. 


This was in 1908. It assured the 
workingwomen of that State the protec- 
tion of a State law limiting their hours 
of employment. The next step was to 
assure them the minimum of a living 
wage. In 1913 the Illinois Senate vice 
and wage committee, of which I as lieu- 
tenant governor of Illinois was the chair- 
man, conducted hearings that aroused 
the conscience of the Nation, with the 
result that in 1913 nine States, including 
Oregon, enacted State minimum-wage 
laws, all passed after the investigation 
conducted by the Illinois committee. 
Those were the first minimum-wage laws 
in our country. 

Again it was in an Oregon case that 
the constitutionality of the legislation 
was established. This was in the case 
of Stettler against O'Hara, decided by 
the United States Supreme Court in 1917. 
With this preface, tracing the historic 
background, I am extending my remarks 
to include Ed Mareinink's tribute to the 
memory of a truly great American and 
champion of social justice, Bishop Edwin 
Vincent O’Hara, who while of the same 
name was not related to me. 

The article follows: 

A REFORMER: His Name Was O'HARA 

(By Ed Marciniak) ~ 

One of the most famous labor cases in the 
United States Supreme Court history, Stet- 
tler v. O'Hara, upheld in 1917 the constitu- 
tionality of the Oregon minimum-wage law 
for women. It was the first time that the 
High Court had approved such an advanced 
piece of labor legislation. 

The defendant in the case was Father 
Edwin Vincent O Hara, chairman of the Ore- 
gon Minimum Wage Commission. He died 
late last year as Archbishop O'Hara, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and his biography has just 
been published. 

The archbishop was a remarkable man: 
He paid attention to the Popes and listened 
to his people, From the people he learned 
of their needs, and from the church he got 
the vision and the push to do something 
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about them. This virtue graced all his 51 
years as a priest. 


DEFENDING WORKERS 


Not long after his first appointment in 
1905 to the cathedral parish of Portland, 
Oreg., young Father O'Hara found himself 
on a soapbox explaining Leo XIII's defense 
of the workingman’s right to a living wage. 
He shared this makeshift platform weekly 
with a well-known Marxist who insisted that 
he was trying to save the workers from “reli- 
gion, the enemy of the workingman.” 

From the people who came to such a 
forum and from his parishioners Father 
O'Hara learned that low wages were being 
paid. He often quoted Leo XIII's famous 
conclusion: that a worker's “remuneration 
must be enough to support the wage earner 
in reasonable and frugal comfort.” 

As the former pupil of Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
who was author of that great book, The Liv- 
ing Wage, and of the Minnesota minimum- 
wage law, it was not surprising to find 
Father O'Hara leading the fight for an Ore- 
gon minimum-wage law. In his campaign 
he solicited and obtained advice and support 
of national figures like Samuel Gompers, 
Woodrow Wilson, Louis Brandeis, Jane 
Addams, and others. 

FRIENDS TO THE RESCUE 

When the Oregon State Legislature finally 
passed the bill, he was its logical choice for 
the chairman of the public body set up to 
enforce the law. When the law’s constitu- 
“tionality was challenged, many friends came 
to Father O'Hara's defense. Felix Frankfur- 
ter, who was later to become a Supreme 
Court Justice, volunteered to plead Father 
O'Hara's case before the High Court. 

The result is now history. Father O'Hara 
won. The Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the Oregon law which eventually became 
the model for similar laws in more than a 
dozen States. 


THE PASTOR'S JOB 


How did Father O’Hara feel about all of 
this? He explained: 

“In fulfilling these papal injunctions the 
pastor will find that his activities on behalf 
of his workingmen will fall into three general 
channels * * * education, organization, and 
legislation.” The rest of his life was spent 
in these channels. 

After returning in 1919 from Europe, where 
he served as a chaplain during World War I, 
he was put in charge of education for the 
diocese 


Portland had a lot of rural schools. His 
farm background as a youth, his willingness 
to hear the farmers out, and his character- 
istic eagerness to get the facts soon had him 
involved in rural life as deeply as he had 
been in Portland’s factory wage problems. 

Was there arural problem? There was, he 
insisted. “Fundamentally the rural prob- 
lem * * * has been one of isolation and 
drudgery.” 

ACTION IN RURAL LIFE 

With such convictions, nobody was sur- 
prised at what happened next. In 1920 he 
became pastor of a rural parish in Eugene, 
Oreg., and the first director of the new rural 
life bureau in the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

In the summer of 1923 he called a national 
meeting of Catholic rural life leaders who 
gave birth to the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. Today, the conference is a vigor- 
ous, influential body. 

His interest in rural schools led him to 
another activity which was to flower after he 
became bishop of Great Falls, Mont., in 1930: 
The establishment of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 


TRUST IN LAITY 


Back of his concern with the spread of 
Christian doctrine was his conviction, based 
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upon experience, that the church needed lay 
leadership. 

“To assume that the laity are to act simply 
as rubber stamps for the clergy is to deny. 
them leadership. * * The intelligent lay- 
man must be allowed a certain freedom of 
action. He must not be held in constant 
check, under penalty of losing his service 
altogether.” 

When he came to Kansas City, Mo., in 
1939 he found himself surrounded by Dixie's 
racial segregation and discrimination. 

He found this the region where the title 
„American“ went only to those who were 
“free, white, and Protestant.” The tradition 
was strong against accepting Negroes, Jews, 
and Catholics. 

There were no Jim Crow streetcars, but 
segregation was fixed in. schools, hospitals 
and hotels in hundreds of different ways. 

OPPOSING RACISM 

He confronted men with the Catholic 
teaching on the oneness of all men in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. He saw to it that 
there was no color line in the church—so that 
when the Supreme Court banned segregation 
in the public schools, the way had already 
been paved by integration of the parish 
schools of his diocese. 

He founded the city's first interracial ma- 
ternity hospital and then extended it into an 
accredited general hospital in which Negro 
surgeons and nurses could practice. It was 
called the Queen of the World Hospital and 
staffed by 18 Maryknoll nuns, all graduate 
M. D.’s, 

He was a member of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
and the Urban League, and an active sup 
porter of both the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

When the news reached the world of the 
outrages perpetrated against the Jews by 
the Nazis, he immediately sent a message to 
the president of the Synagogue Council of 
America, saying: 

“In these tragic days of grief and mourn- 
ing of the Jewish people may we all under- 
stand that we are our brother's keepers; may 
all who profess the Christian faith especially 
understand the declaration of Pope Pius 
that ‘all Christians are spiritually Semites“ 

LITURGICAL REFORM 

In the last years of his life he was a leader 
in the movement to transform more of the 
church's liturgy into the language of the 
people so that they might act like adults 
in the house of worship. He actively tried to 
arouse an interest in the problems being 
faced by fellow Christians in South Americ 

His interests were as catholic as the churcD 
and that is why it took Jim Shaw a 274-pag® 
book to write about them. 

Not long before his death, George Ber- 
nanos came to see him. When Bishop O Hara 
asked about the attacks Bernanos made on 
Catholics in his books, the author of The 
Diary of a Country Priest was quick to justify 
himself. = 

“When I was a boy in school,” he said, “I 
would doze over my lessons. The teacher 
used to come along and rap my knuckies and 
I would wake up and study. In my books 
am trying to wake up a sleeping body of 
Christians.” 

Bernanos and Archbishop O Hara were 
strong opposites—Bernanos fiery, impatient 
and biting; the archbishop, patient, diplo- 
matic, and always eager to listen. 

In his own gentle, never faltering w#Y: 
Archbishop O Hara spent 51 years trying to 
arouse the sleeping Christians of North 
America, 
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North Brookfield Poultry Farmer Honored 
as “Great Living American” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I insert an excellent article 
from the Boston Daily Globe by its noted 
writer, Mr. Joseph F. Dinneen, Jr., touch- 

upon the award to my friend and 
Constituent, Mr. J. J. Warren, who re- 
cently received the United States Cham- 

r of Commerce award as one of the 
&reat living Americans. 

Breeder of a crossbred hen which 
established a new world’s record for egg 
laying, Mr. Warren was chosen, not only 
for his breeding achievements, but for 

outstanding accomplishments in 35 
Years as a successful, noted poultryman. 

I may say that I am very proud of the 
Wide recognition Mr. Warren has received 
in being selected as “ʻa great living Ameri- 
can“ because he so highly merits that 
distinction and honor. Through the 
years, by reason of his hard work, perse- 
VYerance, ability in his field, tenacity of 
Durpose, and the high quality of his 
Citizenship, he has won the respect and 

tion of all those who know him. 
. Warren’s story is an American suc- 
ua story founded in hard work, ambi- 
Ey capacity and enterprise. It is 
riumph, not only for Mr. Warren, but 
1 for the fine community in which he 
thes and works. It is evidence of the fact 
N ek America is a land of opportunity 
ere men are usually judged on their 
trits and can rise to the top in compe- 
tion, 
8 Mr. Warren has been a great and suc- 
dene competitor and the people of my 
ie trict and State join me, I know, in 
aard congratulating him for his re- 
hin ale record and wishing for him and 
— family every measure of continued 
cess and happiness for the future. 
e article follows: 
the Boston Daily Globe of April 18, 
x 1957] 
ORTH BROOKFTELD POULTRY FARMER HONORED 
AS “GREAT LIVING AMERICAN” 
(By Joseph F. Dinneen, Jr.) 
Plas J. Warren, a hard-working poultryman 
of hie lived in the comparative obscurity 
84 North Brookfield farm for most of his 
linate, was catapulted into the national 
elight last week. 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Ouncement issued in Washington, D. C., 
to be that J. J. Warren was 1 of 9 chosen 

The honored as a great living American. 
himse North Brookfield poultry farmer found 
lf in select company. 

e other eight chosen: 

vie magnate Cecil B. DeMille. 
Humphrey, of the ‘Treasury George M. 
Luce mer Ambassador to Italy Clare Booth 
ute sprint champion Bobby Morrow. 


t Norman Rockwell. 
Rinses health pioneer Dr, William C. Men- 


Labor columnist Victor Riesel. 
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Lt. Col. Prank K. Everest of the Air Force. 

Breeder of a crossbred hen which estab- 
lished a new world’s record for egg laying, 
Warren was singled out for honor because 
of his outstanding contribution in the field 
of agriculture, and, more precisely, for his 
accomplishments in 35 years as a poultry- 
man. 

Warren reacted much like any person 
caught by surprise. He showed a quizzical, 
doubtful, “Who me?“ look when first in- 
formed of the high honor. 

He professes the first he knew of the 
award was on March 6 when he received 
a letter from the United Chamber of Com- 
merce informing him he had been selected 
as one of the great living Americans. 

The poultryman said he had no idea how 
his name had been placed in nomination 
for such an award, 

Warren said the letter informed him he 
had been chosen as one of the select group 
who “during 1956 made a unique and dis- 
tinctive contribution to our American way 
of life under our system of democracy and 
free enterprise.” 

A panel of judges, he was told, selected him 
for recognition “because of your achievement 
in developing the hen which established a 
new record for an individual crossbred hen 
in the National Egg Laying Contests for 
1955-56, symbolizing the increasing produc- 
tivity in agriculture.” 

The awards—first ever made—will be pre- 
sented by John S. Coleman, retiring president 
of the chamber, at the 45th annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C., April 29. 

Warren will be there. He wrote Coleman 
recently, “It was with a deep sense of pleasure 
and humility that I read your letter of March 
6. To be selected as one of the “Great Living 
Americans” of 1956 is such a signal honor 
that it is difficult for me to find words to 
express my feelings.” 

Accompanying him to the ceremonies, he 
said, will be Miss North Brookfield III. The 
comely miss, he explained, is the Hen of the 
Year for 1956 and champion hen of the 
1955-56 national hen laying contests. The 
Warren-bred bird laid 342 eggs in a 50-week 
test. 

Miss North Brookfield III. his third top 
prize bird in the 18 years of the champion- 
ship contest, currently is in Virginia on the 
farm of television star Arthur Godfrey. War- 
ren made a gift of the hen to Godfrey after 
the TV funnyman made mention of her on 
his program when she gathered national 
laurels. Warren and Godfrey have never met. 

According to the chamber, the nominees 
for the award were limited to American citi- 
zens who “by their own initiative, have made 
a notable contribution to human progress.” 
A dedicated poultryman, Warren filled the 
bill in his field. 

A native of Batavia, N. Y., he came to North 
Brookfield with his family when he was only 
8. His boyhood was spent on the family gen- 
eral farm which produced milk and dairy 
products, vegetables, poultry, and eggs. 

Following graduation from high school in 
1913, Warren went to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College (now the University of 
Massachusetts), graduating in 1917 with a 
B. S. degree in poultry and husbandry. 

After Army service, including a year over- 
seas, he worked in Iowa as a poultry specialist 
for 4 years, saving enough money to return 
to North Brookfield where he bought a 22- 
acre farm which mushroomed to over 300 
acres as the years passed. 

Warren started with only a few hundred 
breeding hens but success has multiplied the 
size of his flocks to nearly 25,000. The esti- 
mated yield last year was about 5 million 
eggs. Two million of the eggs stayed on the 


farm and yielded about 1.5 million chicks, 


The rest were sent to market. 
Despite the size of the flocks and enormity 
of the operation, the Warren farm employs 
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only about 30. Modern methods have elimi- 
nated the need for more help. The build- 
ings look old and weather-beaten as one 
approaches, but inside they contain the 
finest and most modern of equipment. 

The operation rests firmly in the hands of 
the Warren family. Three older boys, Jim, 
Jr., 28; Bill, 26, and George, 25, are all 
actively engaged in the business with their 
father. All live within a stone's throw of 
the poultry farm. 

Two other sons will be active partici ts 
when they are older. They are Neil, 16. a 
junior at St. Johns Preparatory School, Dan- 
vers, and Dick, 13, an eighth grader at St. 
Josephs in North Brookfield. A daughter, 
Catherine, 12 (“and please spell it with a C") 
is a seventh grade student. 

A devoted family man, Warren says both he 
and the children “owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to their mother,” C. Regina Warren. 
The children, he said, are especially indebted 
for “their moral training and assistance in 
their foundation studies.” 

The three oldest boys all attended the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Warren expects 
that the other two boys will also attend his 
alma mater after they complete their high 
school education. 

Winning prizes for outstanding poultry 
specimens is nothing new to J. J. Warren. 
The early family home, now converted into 
an office, is as filled with them as the athletic 
office of a college. 

Warren says he has been sending birds to 
the egg-laying tests for about 25 years. 
“Over the years,” he says, “we have won many 
tests. Our Rhode Island Reds and produc- 
tion Crossbreds have made some records that 
still stand.” 

In 1938, he said, one of his Reds won the 
hen of the year award. In 1949, a pen ot 
his Reds set a new all-time production rec- 
ord for Rhode Island Reds and heavy breeds. 
The hen of the year for 1949 was chosen 
from that pen. 

Last year's “Hen of the Year” honor—third 
time it was captured—came with the selec- 
tion of the Production Barred Cross hen at 
the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 
Exposition in Syracuse, N. Y. 

The inclusion of the name of J. J. Warren 
May have cause some puzzled head-scratch- 
ing in some circles but not to the poultry- 
men and farmers throughout the country 
who know his product. The farm has a list 
of hundreds of customers for their pedigreed 
chicks. 

For the slim, short, bushy-haired poultry 
farmer, the trip to Washington will be his 
first vacation in 18 years. A humble, mild- 
mannered man, he is somewhat awed by the 
names of the eight others on the list. 

But the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce did not lay an egg when they placed 
— name ot poultryman J. J. Warren on the 
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Chosen by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce as “Great Living Americans,” be- 
sides J. J. Warren, were: 

Cecil B. DeMille—for achievement in mo- 
tion pactures, notably The Ten Command- 
ments. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey—for achievement in Federal tax re- 
forms, particularly in revisin the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce—for achievements 
in international relations as Ambassador to 
Italy. 

Bobby Morrow of Abilene Christian College 
in Texas—for achievements as winner of 
three gold medals in 1956 Olympics. 

Norman Rockwell—for achievements as 
artist as Interpreter of the American scene.“ 

Victor Riesel—for achievements as colum- 
nist in labor reporting, particularly his de- 
fense of union members against corrupt and 
oppréssive leaders despite threats to his per- 
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sonal safety. (He was blinded in an assault 
a year ago.) 

Lt. Col. Frank K. Everest of the Air Force 
for his “supreme courage” in flying the 
rocket-powered Bell X2 airplane 1,900 miles 
per hour, 

Dr. William C. Menninger—for achieve- 
ments as mental health pioneer. 


Conference Report on the State-Justice- 
Jadiciary Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying that the conferees on the 
State-Justice-Judiciary and related 
agencies appropriation bill have reached 
an agreement so quickly. It is a tribute 
to the efficiency with which this measure 
has been handled. 

The credit should go to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jounson], the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and the other members of the subcom- 
mittee who labored so diligently. 

This morning, the distinguished com- 
mentator of the New York Times, Ar- 
thur Krock, commented on a statement 
made by the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas in connection with this bill. He 
pointed out that the words of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas carry great weight 
because of his studious, longtime con- 
cern with foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in the hope that it will be read 
by every Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

More Proor THAT ForesicHr May Br VAIN 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 27—The comments on 
the Taiwan riots that were made today by 
Senator FuLBRIGHT, one of the most respon- 
sible, effective, and early champions of free 
world collective security, furnish new evi- 
dence that unexpected events can threaten 
the most careful planning. The riots and 
their concentrated show of anti-American- 
ism, said the Senator, are still another proof 
that the United States Information Agency 
has failed to popularize American’ policy, 
even with such recipients of our lavish heip 
and protection as the Chinese on Taiwan. 

FULBRIGHT made this observation in con- 
nection with criticism of Abbott Washburn, 
a USIA official, for issuing a statement de- 
signed to promote a restoration of the 
Agency’s fiscal 1958 appropriation that the 
House cut to $106 million, from the adminis- 
tration’s request of $144 million, and the Sen- 
ate to $90 million. The statement, asserting 
that the full reduction would cripple the 
agency and bestow important benefits on the 
Soviet Union, was issued as House and Senate 
conferees prepares to fix the final amount of 
the USIA appropriation, a time-honored 
stroke of executive lobbying that always 
angers some group in Congress. 

That was not the important aspect of the 
incident, because carefully timed executive 
budget lobbying is conventional and will go 
on forever. The importance is suppliéd in 
this instance by the identity of the congres- 
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sional critic, and by the reminder of the im- 
pact of the unforeseen that is implicit in his 
use of the Taiwan riots to point up the 
criticism. 

THE FULBRIGHT BACKGROUND 

1. The junior Senator from Arkansas is a 
leader of the small bipartisan band that 
helped to substitute internationalism for 
isolationism as United States policy. As a 
young Member of the House he proposed, 
and the House on September 21, 1943, ap- 
proved, the Fulbright, resolution that gave 
early and powerful impetus to this funda- 
mental change. The resolution called for 
“the creation of appropriate international 
machinery with power adequate to establisn 
and to maintain a just and lasting peace 
among the nations of the world, and as fav- 
oring participation by the United States 
therein.” 

FuLsrIGHT is also the author of Public Law 
584, the legislation by which teachers and 
students are exchanged among many nations 
by means of fellowships. It is the cultural 
counterpart of the free world collective se- 
curity policy for which the Senator labored 
as a pioneer. Against this background his 
adverse judgment of the USIA acquires spe- 
cial influence with his colleagues. This in- 
fluence was strengthened with the Democrats 
by a recent charge that the New-Fair Deal 
had been “in the grip of an alien ideology.” 
That was publicly said by the Administra- 
tion official who obviously should shun par- 
tisanship more than any other—Arthur Lar- 
son, the new Director of the USIA. 

2. The Communist propaganda agency may 
have had a hand, and probably had, in the 
anti-American riots on Talwan and in the 
nonviolent Japanese demonstrations against 
the United States. The military trials that 
were the occasions for these incidents auto- 
matically opened a season of happy hunting 
for Communist troublemakers. 


THE FACTOR OF TIMING 


Nevertheless, the resentment displayed 
against the large American contingents 
seemed to spring from a feeling that was 
more than ready to be organized for violence, 
And this display on Taiwan and in Japan, 
coming at a time when Congress and the 
President were in a dispute involving the 
efficacy, cost, and useful duration of the 
mutual-security program, was certain to en- 
ter the dispute and play some part in the 
ultimate decision. Hence, the events belong 
in the category of unforeseen events that 
have damaged apparently perfect plans and 
now and then have cast them on the scrap 
heap. So it could develop that the adminis- 
tratlon's mutual-security program, particu- 
larly that part which is assigned to the 
USIA, will be restricted more than it would 
have been if the Taiwan riots had not oc- 
curred at this legislative juncture. 

Whether or not that is the consequence, 
it was an enlightened and avant garde 
American internationalist, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, who made clear today his belief that 
the riots supply another argument against 
the appropriation of more than the Senate's 
$90 million for the Information Agency, and 
another reason why it should be put under 
the State Department with a revised code of 
procedures. 

Timing, by blind chance or by design, is 
ancient among the factors that determine 
the courses of humanity. It has swayed leg- 
islative battles, and has turned the tide of 
war. The tropicallike thunderstorm in the 
late afternoon and night of June 17, 1815, 
disastrously slowed Napoleon's pursuit of 
Wellington, whom Ney, disregarding the Em- 
peror's message, had allowed to begin his 
retreat unmolested. 

The Taiwan riots will not affect the ad- 
ministration’s foreign program as the rain 
did Napoleon's plan of battle at Waterloo. 
But they bring sharply to mind the ever- 
present perils to the best-laid plans of mice 
and men, 
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Lease-Purchase, Also Called Profit-and- 
Lease, Principle Applied by Some 
States To Lick School Construction 
Problem Themselves Without Federal 
Government Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note by a recent article in 
the May 26 Washington Star, which Iam 
including in the Recor, that the States 
of Maine, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Wis- 
consin and Indiana have passed legisla- 
tion to apply the lease-purchase—which 
is also referred to in the States as a prof- 
it-and-lease act—principles to solving 
the schoolroom shortage problem locally 
without relying on the Federal Govern- 
ment to pass school construction grants. 

It is refreshing to see these States 
evolve a self-help program within the 
States and it is interesting to note that- 
the principle employed closely approxi- 
mates the Federal Lease-Purchase Act of 
1954 passed by the 83d Republican Con- 
gress in its effort to meet some of our 
post office and Federal building needs 
without direct construction appropria- 
tions, but rather with the utilization of 
private enterprise and capital. This is 
the Federal act that expires by July 22, 
1957, unless it is extended before that 
date, and on which Congress is dragging 
its feet. I have consistently maintained 
that the responsibility for school con- 
struction is a local one and that a ma- 
jority of the people in this country are 
willing to accept this challeng 
even more are not willing to risk Federal 
control or interference with local edu- 
cational processes through Federal aid 
intervention. I commend this article to 
my colleagues and to those States that 
might find some merit in such a prop 
or some encouragement to devise a dif- 
ferent one in the knowledge that some 
States are advancing on their own in 
meeting schoolroom shortages. 

The article follows: 

ALTERNATIVE TO FEDERAL Armp—Inprana HAS 
New SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PLAN 
(By Phil Yeager) 

Indiana has a notion that it can get the 
schools it needs without any particular help 
from Uncle Sam. 

At least the Hoosiers have come up witb 
an alternative to the Federal aid concept— 
an alternative which, if it works, might set 
a pattern other States will want to follow. 

A lot of ingredients are mixed up in thé 
Indiana formula, but the major ones are: 

A system of private financing designed to 
get around the sluggish bond market and 
avoid the need for immediate big cash out- 
lays. 

A slashing of the legal redtape which ham- 
strings many States in contracting for ne- 
schools. 

Unique teamwork between designers and 
builders in providing, at low cost, the 
modern schools demanded by the future. 

Legislation begun by the Indiana Gen 
Assembly in 1955 and completed at the cur 
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Tent session a few weeks ago laid the ground- 
Work for the Indiana plan. 

Under the old system, a locality wanting 
a new school first acquired the necessary 
site. Then an architect drew plans for the 
school on speculation. If plans were ap- 
Proved by the school board, construction 
bids were asked. If and when bids were sub- 
mitted within the desired financial limits, 

nds were issued to finance the building. 

the bonds sold, construction began. 

Many States today operate in that fashion. 

A PACKAGED DEAL 

Under the new Indiana plan, a district 
Wanting a new school advertises its inten- 
tion to build with a description of what it 
Wants. Bidders submit design and a con- 
Struction bid combined, which cuts fees as 
Well as costly construction corners. A single 
Contract is let with a company which fi- 
nances and builds the school, even providing 
the site if necessary. Component parts of 
the school are made, and sometimes partially 
assembled, at the builder's plant and shipped 
to the site where the school is erected. 

Construction time under the new system 
1s likely to be half, or even a third, that of 
conventional schedules, When the building 
ls finished it is leased by the builder to the 
School board for a period of years, at the end 
Of which time title passes to the appropriate 
school authority. 

Here is what the State assembly did to 
Set its plan set up. 

To cut school costs without sacrificing 
Quality, it passed an offsite construction act 
Which permits the acquisition, assembly, 
and construction of schools away from the 
eventual site. The act takes advantage of 
he economies allowed by prefabrication, but 
Bets around the inflexibility of function of- 

n associated with prefabrication by pro- 
viding for use of component parts which 
may be assembled according to need, loca- 
tion, size, etc. The parts can be made 
Cheaply but meshed with any plans the 
School district may have in mind. 

x The law also authorizes the acquisition 
plans, parts, and construction in a single 
Package contract. 

To ease financing problems, the assembly 

ines & profit-and-lease act which author- 
Private financing of new schools by per- 
tting school boards to lease sites and 
— Es through private corporations for 


wonder this law, school boards contract 
th private groups to provide the site and 
2 and, at the same time, arrange for 
aban long-term lease. A “fair and reason- 
©" rental is allowed such groups, the ren- 
> being paid by local taxes. Leases may 
ea anywhere up to 50 years, but when they 
pire the school becomes the property of 
tio community. School boards have the op- 
8 of purchasing the facilities outright at 
P time, nomina) penalties attaching only 
uring the first 10 years of the lease if the 
Urchase takes place then. 
Get other States—Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Tgia 


Bur une use of the lease- purchase principle. 
> none of them has advanced to the stage 
State Indiana and, apparently, no other 
ing has ventured into this kind of financ- 


NEW STYLES IN SCHOOLS 


1 . critical element in the success of the 
ana plan is the development of more 
nomical, more flexible schools. In this 

ene Parallel endeavors by two of the 

and Y. A ee giants, Republic Steel 
tates Steel, are held high! 

Significant = 1 


ban n the past few years the steel com- 
Create have been working with designers to 
Which flexible prefabricated components 
will permit quality construction of 
cheaper schools desired. 


and Wisconsin—are also authorized. 
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Republic has developed a pattern based 
structually on 3-, 6-, and 9-foot component 
modules; it is a flexible scheme, and it per- 
mits a choice of different building materials 
such as tile, brick, concrete block, and por- 
celain panel to suit the needs and financial 
limitations of the builder. A U. S. Steel 
system is based on all-steel room units; it 
emphasizes more rapid construction and is 
somewhat cheaper to build. 

Republic is completing the first of its 
modular schools at Hymera, Ind. U. S. Steel 
has finished 2, 1 at Gary and the other a 
parochial school at Emmitsburg, Md. 

In both systems costs range between $18,- 
000 and $22,000 per room, whereas the na- 
tional norm is around $30,000 or more, 

This kind of saving, added to the economy 
of construction time, is expected to more 
than compensate for whatever cost increase, 
if any, comes out of Indiana's new private 
financing system. 


Supreme Court Should Grant Rehearing 
on Girard College Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court is considering the request 
to reopen the Girard College case and to 
permit oral arguments and in the light 
of the considerable public consternation, 
among many lawyers as well as laymen, 
over the decision, I call the attention of 
the House to the editorial in the Tampa 
Daily Times of May 25 calling for the 
reopening of the case. 

The editorial follows: 

Court SHOULD RECONSIDER GIRARD COLLEGE 
OPINION 
The Supreme Court should consider care- 


fully the trend of public opinion in consid- 


ering a request to reopen the Girard College 
case and permit oral arguments. 

The Court previously ruled that the col- 
lege, a private institution specifically en- 
dowed for the purpose of educating poor, 
white orphan boys, must also admit. Negro 
students. 

No public funds are used for the college. 
It is financed solely from a bequest of Ste- 
phen Girard. The Girard will has been valid 
for 109 years. 

The Supreme Court based its integration 
edict on the fact that the Board of City 
Trusts, which administers the college is a 
public body set up by the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature. Since the board receives no public 
funds, it seems that the Court has leaned 
over backward in its decision. 

The will of Stephen Girard had no indica- 
tion of malice or prejudice in it. There was 
nothing to show that Mr. Girard wished to 
discriminate against colored children. In 
all probability, he would have been delighted 
if someone else had set up a similar school 
for Negro orphans. 

But he chose as his particular project the 
creation of a school for poor, white orphan 
boys. Alter all, one man's resources can ac- 
complish only so much. 

The Court's action will cause each person 
to wonder if he may specify how the fruits 
of his life's labor shall be honorably ex- 
pended after his death. 

The board of trustees of the college has 
pointed out that the Court’s April opinion 
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was handed down without permitting repre- 
5 of the college to submit an argu- 
ment. 

It is difficult to understand what logic the 
Justices used in associating Girard College, 
a completely private institution, with the 
1954 opinion that public schools should be 
integrated. 

The Court should grant the college's re- 
quest to reconsider this case. It should also 
sample public opinion and sense the wide- 
spread and shocked indignation that the 
Girard opinion has generated. 

Traditionally, an individual's last request 
has been held inviolable. But tradition is 
faring poorly in Washington these days. 

Public opinion is strongly in favor of the 
Court reverting to the duty of interpreting 
the law rather than continuing to write new 
laws. 


Are We Wasting Natural Resources? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the rate 
at which we are utilizing and, in many 
instances, wasting our natural resources 
is giving our scientists and sociologists 
special concern these days. Every Amer- 
ican should be concerned. 

Some of these experts are of the opin- 
ion that we are rapidly becoming a have- 
not nation in many respects. At the 
turn of the century we were assured by 
some of our great steel corporations that 
we had an inexhaustible supply of iron 
ore in the Mesabi Range of Minnesota. 
Notwithstanding these assurances of 
strongly expressed, cocksure confidence, 
I am informed that we are now down to 
mining taconite which is a low-grade 30- 
percent ore and that we are importing 
iron ore. 

Relatively the same situation obtains 
in the oil industry. In 1930 when the 
east Texas field was discovered, it was 
assumed that we had an indefinite 
supply of oil. But that has not proved 
to be the case and we are now in the 
role of an oil importer. 

Is there a national attitude of uncon- 
cern for the future? Are we tending to 
minimize or overlook completely the seri- 
ous problems of supply of natural re- 
sources that we are bound to have to 
face in years ahead? Have our methods 
been wasteful and improvident in utiliz- 
ing these natural resources? Are we do- 
ing enough research to replace them 
when the day comes that they are ex- 
hausted? Are we spreading ourselves too 
thin by exporting large quantities of val- 
uable resources to other parts of the 
world? What situation will confront us 
when our resources are relatively ex- 
hausted and the comparatively unex- 
ploited resources of the Communist world 
are fully developed? 

I pose these questions because I believe 
they are worthy of careful intensive, 
study and that we are indulging in an: 
unwise luxury when we are deferring our 
search for appropriate answers. There 
are many agencies I know that are, 
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charged with some degree of responsibil- 
ity for conserving and keeping inventory 
of natural resources and how to develop 
them. But it seems to me that there 
should be an integrated study inaugu- 
rated by appropriate committees of the 
Congress on a very broad scale designed 
to collect the facts relating to the pres- 
ent status of our natural resources sup- 
ply and make recommendation for their 
more prudent utilization as well as pro- 
vide some rational plan for developing 
satisfactory substitutes for these steadily 
depleting resources. 

I think that the Congress should fully 
assume its responsibility in this all-vital 
and all-important field of conservation 
because at the rate we are going it is 
certain that the most serious problems 
lie ahead of us, and we must move to try 
to cope with them in order to protect the 
paramount interest of the American Na- 
tion and its people. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recor». 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, f 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date wheD 
its printing was authorized: Provided, ‘That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speecD 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
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matter not germane to the proceedings, the 


same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to aD 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor? 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or witb- 
out individual headings, shall be consid 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu~ 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


The Red River Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me concerning the need for 
& canal to connect Shreveport, La., and, 
Subsequently, Denison, Tex., and Jeffer- 
Son, Tex., with the Mississippi River. 

address was made before the Red 
River Valley Association Convention, in 
veport, La., on April 23, 1957. The 
Frowth of the areas in the State of 
Louisiana now served by waterways has 
been so phenomenal that it is my feel- 
that the tabulations contained in 
this address will be of general interest, 
Since they demonstrate a definite trend 
the industrial development of our 

ation. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

or Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, OF 

LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE RED RIVER VALLEY 

ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, SHREVEPORT, LA., 

APRIL 23, 1957 

It is certainly a pleasure to have the op- 
Portunity to talk to you immediately after 
hearing the Chief of Engineers tell you that, 
After a thorough recheck; he finds that the 

River lateral canal has a favorable 
Omic ratio and he is ready to start to 
Work on your project. 
* du have come a long way in a little over 
Year with this project, and I think the re- 
t you have just heard is a great. tribute 
Your association—to Roy Matthias, to 
Fairbanks, and to his beloved přede- 
Sssor; our good friend Fred Webb. They 
Worked hard to bring this project back and 
— deserve a big hand for having done 


swe years ago Roy Matthias came to me 
Washington and said he wanted my help 
t Betting construction started on the Over- 
50 Red River Canal. I told him that I 
1 uid be happy to do all I could, but that 
needed help from the people from north- 
Louisiana in the way of an expression 
t they wanted and needed this waterway. 
to certainly brought that message back 
8 because on several occasions I have 
that expression—particularly when 
maare than 175 of you came to Washington 
dor the express purpose of urging the con- 
ction of a waterway to connect Shreve- 
t with the Mississippi River. Your ef- 

Orts have not been wasted. 

NEED BETTER RATES 
1 when I spoke before this meet - 
ud I told you that it was my feeling that 
section of Louisiana needed a water- 
J if it hoped to kep pace with the prog- 
I Of the rest of the State. 

told you that Shreveport was a captive 
to and, because of this, those who, wished 
trade with it were forced to pay à pre- 
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mium freight rate because It did not have 
a waterway. I cited you some examples and 
I pointed to the other great cities of Louisi- 
ana and said that they were getting the 
lion’s share of industry’s new money— 
because they had a waterway, 


During the past year, the trend I called 
attention to then has become even more 
noticeable. Let’s look at the figures that 
have just been released by the Department of 
Commerce and Industry of the State of 
Louisiana: 

During 1956, a total of $563 million was 
invested in the State by new industry, The 
breakdown indicating the parishes that re- 
ceived the major portion of this investment 
looks like this: 


Send... nctausenn $109, 000, 000 
East Baton Rouge 84, 000, 000 
Ascension Š 
Jefferson 

Ouachita 


387, 000, 000 


On the other hand, let us compare the 
figures for new industrial development in 
the seven parishes of the Red River Valley: 


ccc $4, 000. 000 
Neon, ln. r LIe 20, 000 
CCC o S r N a ek 74. 000 
ene d 181, 000 
Ahern ee a a 
ooo EA eN 5 2 
a e ae miata dec 

„„ --- 4, 255, 000 


It is particularly interesting to note that 
Ouachita received a big share of this in- 
vestment with $65 million dollars, Just a 
little over 2 years ago, an official of the largest 
industry that was using the 6%, -foot channel 
of the Ouachita River came to me with the 
fear that the Corps of Engineers might be 
forced to abandon maintenance of this proj- 
ect because of the amount of traffic that 
was using the waterway. Just as they have 
done in the case of your waterway, the engi- 
neers made a recheck and discovered that 
industry-wanted to use it, but they wanted 
a 9-foot channel. Based on these findings, 
we were successful in securing planning 
money for the already authorized 9-foot 
channel, and it appears that this was all that 
was necessary to cause new industry to rush 
to the banks of this waterway-to-be. 

NEW MONEY AND JOBS 

The half billion dollars of new money that 
industry invested in Louisiana during 1956 
represents nearly 12,000 new jobs at wages 
far beyond the average for Louisiana. It 
does not stop there. So far, during 1956, in- 
dustry has continued to invest more than 
$1 million a day and some 2,000 new jobs 
have opened up in the State this year as a 
result of an additional investment in excess 
of $107 million, 

The investment that Industry has made in 
Louisiana during the past 15 months indi- 
cates that it is anxious to locate in the State, 
first of all because an unlimited supply of 
industrial water can be found there, and, 
secondly, the flood-protection program has 
advanced to the stage where the people and 
the factories behind the levees have reason- 
able assurance that they will not be flooded 
out every spring. As evidence that industry 
is attracted by the waterways, the invest- 
ment figures for the two principal areas of 
the State served by waterways—the New Or- 


Investments by industry 


[In millions} 
1987 
Parish 1956 January 
to March 
— —— 
Fast Baton Rouge $84.4 $12.5 


West Baton Rouge. 
Iberville 


Total for 12 parishes 
Total State uvestment 


Percent of total State investment 
in II-parisb Baton Rouge-New 
Orleans area and Lake Charles 


Leah og ee E E 80 81 


The Lake Charles-Calcasleu area is con- 
tinuing to grow by leaps and bounds, The 
people of that area are clamoring for a wider 
and deeper channel to the sea and a wider 
and deeper Intracoastal Waterway to the east 
and west. 

THE GOLDEN HORN 

The Baton Rouge-New Orleans story Is 
truly a revelation. So astounding is the 
growth in this area that it has been called 
the fastest growing area in America, 

Industrialists who come to Louisiana see 
in a hurry what is happening. As Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New York, pointed out 
to New Orleans businessmen a short time 
ago— the rate at which Industries are grow- 
ing along the Mississippi River between 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans wil cause those 
two major cities to expand until they prac- 
tically meet.” ` 

As indicated by the figures above, during 
1956 and the early part of 1957, better than 
60 percent of new industry located in the 
area along the Mississippi River, commenc- 
ing a few miles south of New Orleans and 
extending upstream a few miles north of 
Baton Rouge. 

The magazine Business Week makes a 
significant point with respect to the location 
of industries. It points out that many in- 
dustries prefer to locate on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River because it throws them 
into the southern freight-rate zone rather 
than to locate on the western bank which 

has somewhat higher freight rates. Never- 
theless, those large industries which move 
their products primarily by water and pipe- 
lines can locate on either bank without pen- 
alty. The point to keep in mind Is that, 
when a large corporation prefers the east 
bank of the Mississippi River to the west 
bank because freight rates are somewhat 
more favorable on the east bank, one can 
begin to understand what a tremendous dis- 
advantage is suffered by an area which lacks 
the competition of water transportation. 

In our lifetime, we have seen the popula- 
tion of East Baton Rouge Parish increase 
from 30,000 to nearly 200,000. Industry be- 
gan to flock to the banks of the Mississippi 
River in the area that provided deepwater 
navigation just as soon as the flood-control 
program was well underway. Since 1950, 
outlays and commitments by industry on the 
130-mile stretch of river from Baton Rouge 
to New Orleans total more than 61 Dillion, 
There is no indication that this movement 
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is even approaching a point of diminishing 
returns, This is the picture as it exists 
today: 


Starting about 30 miles above Baton Rouge, 
at St. Francisville, a new paper mill is under 
construction. It will cost about $35 million, 

In the Baton Rouge area, W. R. Grace & 
Co. is building an $18 million polyethylene 
plant and United States Rubber Co. is con- 
structing a $5 million resin plant. Esso 
Standard Ou Co., which claims its Baton 
Rouge oil refinery is the Nation’s largest, 
the Ethyl Corp., General Chemical and Sol- 
vay Process divisions of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., Lion Oil Co., Copolymer Rubber 
& Chemical Corp., Shell Oil Co., America 
Cyanamid, Consolidated Chemicals, Foster 
Grant, and Nyotex Chemicals have all made 
plans to boost their present capacities. 

Moving southward, in Iberville Parish, the 
Dow Chemical Corp. is building a $50 million 
installation that is to begin producing 
chlorine, caustic soda, and a number of or- 
ganic chemicals next year. I have been told 
that the investments this corporation will 
make in that section will ultimately run to 
more than $300 million. 

A few miles farther down, at Geismar, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 1s constructing 
a $28 million chlorine and caustic soda- 
making installation. That represents its 
first major venture away from its Michigan 
home plant. 

Still a few miles further south, at Burn- 
side, the Olin-Revere Metals Corp. is build- 
ing a $51 million alumina plant. It is ex- 
pected that this plant will, in a brief space 
of time, aggregate an $80 million investment 
and that this investment will be developed 
in the very near future. 

At Gramercy, just a few miles further 
south, the Kalser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. is putting up a $70 million aiumina 
and chemicals plant—its third facility in 
the Louisiana area. It has been estimated 
that this plant will eventually represent a 
$200 million investment. 

Ten miles below that point, at Reserve, 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., has begun the first 
phase of work on what it eventually intends 
to be a large industrial community. 

Jefferson and Orleans Parishes are running 
out of industrial locations along the Missis- 
sippi River. Because there was little place 
where industry could locate in Orleans Par- 
ish, Jefferson has exceeded Orleans during 
recent years in acquiring major industrial 
expansion. 

The same is true on the east bank in St. 
Barnard Parish, to a lesser extent, but Free- 
port Sulphur Co. has announced its inten- 
tion to locate a 8100 million nickel and 
cobalt plant at Braithwaite in Plaquemines 
Parish a bit further below New Orleans, 


NEW ORLEANS CLAMORING 


Areas that already have the advantages of 
water transportation understand the prob- 
lems involved and are constantly behind 
their delegation pressing for improvements 
of their transportation facilities. Along the 
Mississippi River we have one of the best 
navigation highways in the world. It 
amounts to an inland harbor almost 200 
miles long from Baton Rouge to the end 
of the industrial area below New Orleans. 

As I have pointed out, that area has some 
of the best transportation facilities on earth, 
yet New Orleans is pressing for an additional 
outlet to the sea. Not only has that channel 
been authorized, but this year I predict that 
construction money will be made available 
to commence building this $100 million tide- 
water channel from the Industrial Canal at 
New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico that will 
create 80,000 acres of new industrial sites 
to permit this tremendous development to 
continue. 

This great area along the Mississippi River 
has an unlimited supply of fresh water, good 
railroad connections, and cent water 
transportation facilities, attracting the 
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largest of American corporate investments, 
the area is growing so rapidly that construc- 
tion men estimate that the area will be short 
more than 20,000 construction workers 
merely to construct the new industries al- 
ready projected. 

POPULATION TREND 


Now let’s check and see whete our popu- 
lation is increasing as a result of this ac- 
tivity: 

Here is a comparison of the population 
trend in the areas that have water trans- 
portation as compared with the Red River 
Valley which does not have it: 


Population trend 1940-56 
AREAS WITH WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Rapides... 
Avoyelles. 


When you note that New Orleans increased 
by only 27 percent during this period, it is 
important to keep in mind that New Or- 
leans is limited for expansion and, during 
the last 16 years, has been spreading over 
into Jeferson, St. Bernard and Plaquemines 
Parishes, which accounts for the increase of 
more than 200 percent in Jefferson Parish 
during the same period. The overall average 
increase for the area of the three Parishes of 
Orleans, Jefferson, and St. Bernard is 60 
percent. 

Much of the population increase of Shreve- 
port and Alexandria is due to the activities 
of the Air Force and the Army. It would be 
well to keep in mind that a major cutback 
in defense expenditures could have a very 
depressing effect upon these areas, particu- 
larly if we do not call upon industrial ex- 
pansion to take up the slack. 

A good example of the industrial problem 
can be demonstrated by the situation which 
exists at our shell loading plant a few miles 
from Minden, La. We are trying to keep that 
plant operating in competition with similar 
plants across the country. Nevertheless, we 
know that certain of the shell loading plants 
in America are going to be closed within a 
year. It ls entirely possible that a difference 
of 10 cents or fifteen cents per shell loaded 
may be the difference between staying in 
production or closing down. 

Now let us look for fust one moment at 
the freight rate situation at the Louisiana 
ordanence plant between Shreveport and 
Minden plant: Rall freight to the Shreveport 
area is $4 a ton more than rail freight to 
New Orleans, accounted for by the fact that 
the rail rates to New Orleans must compete 
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with water transportation. This means that 
the material to produce a 50-pound shell will 
cost 10 cents more to be delivered by rail 
than it would cost to deliver the same thing 
by rail to New Orleans. If the same material 
is to be moved across the country to an 
ammunition depot, it would cost an addi- 
tional 10 cents extra in order to bring the 
shell to its destination. This additional 20 
cents in cost may very well prove to be the 
difference between operating that plant and 
closing it down. 

Any major industrialist who is consider- 
ing placing a plant in the Shreveport ares 
or the Alexandria area would have to keep 
those factors in mind. He certainly would 
not want to choose a location where unfavor- 
able rates would mean the difference between 
staying in business or going out of it. 

So it becomes important for Shreveport, 
Alexandria, and the other cities on the 
River to have a waterway and to have one 
now. And it becomes important for Jeffer- 
son, Tex,, to have a waterway and the sooner 
we can get this part of it started the sooner 
we can help my good friend, Congressman 
WRIGHT Parman, to extend it to serve the 
steel mill and other industries in his ares. 


LOCAL COOPERATION 


I realize that we failed at ratify a consti- 
tutional amendment that would have set up 
the means of local cooperation for this proj- 
ect, but I feel that can be surmounted and 
I intend to go with your able representatives 
to testify before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to see if we can't get you some pre- 
construction planning money that will actu- 
ally get this project underway. We cannot 
afford to lose any more time. 

FLOOD-CONTROL FACTORS 


There is one more factor to be considered . 
It is important to consider the drainage 
benefits that would result from a lateral 
canal from Shreveport to the Mississippi 
River. When we have high water on the 
Red River the water backs up into the low 
areas. The area around Powhatan in 
Natchitoches Parish is a good example. High 
water on the Red River submerges an ares 
approximately 10 miles wide and 25 miles 
long in that vicinity. Here we have wonder- 
ful soil; rich, flat alluvial land—from whi 
periodically the people farming it must evac- 
uate; they must lose their crops, and sell 
their livestock at a sacrifice. 

At the present time Bayou Pierre must be 
used to drain that area, discharging its water 
into the Red River north of Natchitoches- 
When the Red River Canal is constructed. 
we can then close off Bayou Pierre and drain 
the rainwater that falls on the south side 
of the Red River down the canal, emptying 
it into Red River north of Boyce. 

When you recall the terrible flooding and 
backwater conditions along the Cane River 
prior to the construction of the Cane River 
closure, you will, of course, realize what great 
advantages can result in using this water to 
our advantage rather than to our harm. 
Furthermore, with the construction of the 
additional upstream reservoirs we will have 
a more dependable water supply along 
River, It will be possible for farmers to 
pump water from the canal for irrigation 
purposes during the dry periods, Crops that 
would be destroyed by drought during the 
dry months can thus be saved and the land 
can be made to produce at a maximum. It 
wlll not be necessary to lift the water over 
the levees in order to get to it nor will we 
have to contend with the constant problem 
of the channel changing its course as is the 
case in the Red River. 

We are doing a lot of talking about econ- 
omy and cutting the budget these days. 


‘am heartily in favor of cutting out a lot of 


wasteful spending in our foreign aid pro- 
gram—but I am not in favor of cutting out 
our needed and desirable public works. 

consider the Red River Canal a necessary 
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Publie work, and if it is humanly possible, I 
Would like to see some money made availa- 
ble to General Itschner for the next fiscal 
year, 1 don't know whether or not it will be 
Possible to do any “adding” this year, but I 
will certainly testify in that direction and 
reiterate to the committee what I have said 
here—we need this waterway and should 
Start work on it now if this section of our 
State is to retain its rightful place in the 
development of our country. 


BANK. STABILIZATION 
And now, I want to talk a little bit about 


Another subject that is very close to your 


hearts—bank stabilization. 

As we reviewed the figures that represent 
the investments industry is making today in 
those sections of the country which afford 
the unrestricted use of a waterway, we come 
to the realization that our land today is be- 
Coming more and more valuable. 

The first step in making those waterways 
avallable to industry on an unrestricted 
basis was flood proofing. It cost well over 
& billion dollars to perform that mission on 
the lower Mississippi Valley and took a great 
deal of courage and foresight on the part of 

legisiators who could see in the years 
to come the 6 to 1 return on their Investment 
Which can be demonstrated today. 

The job of flood proofing Is essentially 
Complete. A lot remains to be done in the 
Way of raising levees, improving conditions, 
Telieving many areas which it was first 
thought would have to be forever considered 
us backwater areas, and do other things to 
Maintain the progress which has been made. 

e time will never come when the job of 
Maintenance can cease. But we have ar- 
rived at the time when we can start feeling 
the real benefits that this protective system 
@ffords. 

One of the by-products of the picture of 
Progress is the enhanced value of our land. 
It has become so valuable in fact that we 
can no longer afford to give it to the river 
Without a struggle. 

In our early days of flood control we let 
the river take the lead and when it en- 
Croached too closely to our lines of defense, 
We retreated—retreated by means of a set- 

levee. The figures we have just re- 
Viewed bring us to the realization that the 
land we give to the river forever is possibly 
the most valuable asset we have in America 
ay, and we can no longer afford to be so 
Wasteful. 

Today we have reached another great era 
in the development of our waterways. We 

ve reached the end of the setback era— 
We must have the foresight to realize that 
the time has come to enter the. period of 
Complete river stabilization. 

America is still a young nation. To match 
dur less than 200 years of experience, some 
nations of the world have been stabilizing 

eir rivers for hundreds of years before we 

d. Nevertheless, in our few brief in- 
we have learned a great deal which 
ers have copied. We have learned 
ennoughu to embark on a full-scale program 
Of bank stabilization, and we have the end 
ucts in sight that will more than amply 
Justify even the million dollar a mile re- 
vetment on the Mississippi River. 
R y years ago we realized that the Red 
iver was very difficult to tame. We know 
t from its source near Canyon, Tex. it 
& fall of 465 feet. We know it has a bed 
Or sand and that its banks are notoriously 
ruitable. In an effort to tame this fractious 
à ver we embarked more than 10 years ago on 
as mPrehensive plan for flood control, and, 
hae of its adjuncts, the Corps of Engineers 
Sta Undertaken a complete study of the bank 
Dilization problem. 

I feel certain that the recent rise we have 

they vin Provide the engineers the material 
‘4 to complete this important study, 
aps that is the bright ray of sunshine 
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that comes from behind recent rain clouds. 
Perhaps this recent rise will be not just one 
more high water but one that will help to 
point the way to a program that will make 
it possible for your banks to resist the peri- 
odic ravages of your unpredictable river. 

It will not be an easy job to sell a com- 
plete program of bank stabilization to the 
Congress. The main reason it will be difi- 
cult is because it will be necessarily expen- 
sive. However, as the value of our land in- 
creases to those who run our Nation's indus- 
try, it should become less and less difficult 
to balance the cost of these works in the 
scale that we must use as a criterion before 
we can spend appropriated funds. 

Iam glad General Itschner is here, because 
I want to assure him that when his report 
is ready, on Red River and on the Missis- 
sippi, I am ready to launch a full-scale cam- 
paign to bring this Nation out of the setback 
era and into the final phase of flood con- 
trol—the age of stability, I know the corps 
is doing its usual outstanding job of achiey- 
ing completeness of those reports in the least 
possible time. When the Red River report is 
complete, I assure him and you that I will 
do everything in my power to see to it that its 
findings are put to good use in the shortest 
possible time, 


The Measure of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days of troublesome costs on 
everything, it is high time that someone 
take cognizance of some free services 
that have been extended to the Nation by 
radio and television. 

Prior to coming to the Congress, I was 
closely associated with radio and tele- 
vision people; and I have seen at close 
range their invaluable contribution to 
public-service projects, both local and 
national. No community ever began a 
charity drive or a civic project cam- 
paign that it did not summon the radio 
and television people. Always they have 
responded generously with free time and 
labor. Too often we accept this public 
service as a public right and give too 
little thanks to the public-spirited indi- 
viduals who make it possible. For that 
reason, I call the attention of the House 
to an editorial in Television Age, April 8, 
1957, which attempts to measure the 
immeasurable: The public service of one 
of civilization’s great achievements— 
television. 

The editorial follows: 

THE MEASURE OF SERVICE 

In its second annual survey of public- 
service broadcasting scheduled by television 
stations and networks, this .journal has 
learned that the industry continues to rate 
very high in this category of programming 
and advertising. 

Again during 1956, as in 1955, about 18 
percent of the total net time revenue has 
been devoted to public service. We hasten 
to acknowledge that a dollar bill is not a 
very good measuring stick for this kind of 
research, but it is the one currently in vogue 
among those public-welfare organizations 
employing television for such purpose. 
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The real measure, of course, is found in 
results—and television may claim properly 
its share of glory along with the other media 
and with the many magnificent agencies 
which are carrying forward this work. 

It is foreseeable, now, that infantile paraly- 
sis may be stamped out. 

Recent news stories have indicated 1957 
as the turning point year in the fight against 
cancer, 2 

Tremendous advances have been made in 
dealing with heart disease, both in its treat- 
ment and its prevention. 

Multiple sclerosis. Arthritis. Mental ill- 
ness. 

All of these are glving way to the pressure 
of public awareness and medical research. 

The media, television prominent among 
them, through the collection of funds and 
the indoctrination of the citizens at large, 
are helping in the age-old search for the 
hidden enemy, and contributing to its van- 
quishment. 

But what of the enemy now seen? ‘The 
lad who commands his car to kill? ‘The 
fuzzy-cheeked boy who wanders with the 
wolf-pack in shadowed streets a switch- 
blade his sceptre of defiance? What of these 
whose name is Cain? 

It is eminently evident that television 
cannot take the place of parents, although 
it has been accused variously of neglecting 
that responsibility. 

Television, at this stage of the art's devel- 
opment, cannot have babies nor, for that 
matter, rear them to manhood. But per- 
haps there is an assignment here for the 
medium which has contributed so richly 
to getting out the vote (a record breaker 
in 1956, which was supposed to be the year 
of apathy), fighting disease, helping in dis- 
aster, extracting blood from the general 
public, recruiting young men and women 
for the armed forces, selling bonds, and 
buying college scholarships for worthy 
young people. 

Possibly the great hope for tomorrow may 
reside more surely than we know in the 
disposition that is to be made of the young 
people who would now appear to be un- 
worthy and that here, more than in any 
other single prospect of public service, lies 
the greatest challenge to the greatest me- 
dium. 

Television has lent its powerful persua- 
sion in the battle to make the heart beat 
longer, the crippled to walk, and in urging 
the faithless toward faith. 

Can it, with professional assistance, slow 
the comets on our highways? Can it put a 
football or a baseball in the hand that 
holds a hidden weapon? Can it help the 
parents-who-are help the parents-who-will- 
be? 

Television Age, having examined the rec. 
ord, believes it can—and has not seen the 
dollar that could measure the worth of that 
humanitarian service. 


Proposed Increase in the Salaries of 
Postal Transportation Clerks and Other 
Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a copy of the statement pre- 
sented this morning by Paul A. Nagle, 
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president, National Postal Transport 
Association, before the Subcommittee on 
Federal Compensation of the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 

Mr. Nagle is a newcomer to Federal 


association leadership in Washington. 

Yet, in a comparatively short time, he 

has made a profound impression on the 

Members of Congress with his knowledge 

of postal problems, his integrity, devo- 

tion to his task, and ability to gain 
needed adjustments in the working con- 
ditions of those he represents. 

I ask that his statement of this morn- 
ing be printed in the RECORD because it 
seems to me it furnishes a clear, concise, 
and complete justification for an imme- 
diate pay adjustment for postal workers. 

I urge every Member of this body to 
read the statement in full. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or PAUL A. NAGLE, PRESIDENT, Na- 
TIONAL POSTAL TTANSPORT ASSOCIATION, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES COMPENSATION COMMITTEE ON Post 
Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
SENATE, May 27, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle. 

I am President of the National Postal Trans- 

port Association, representing 30,000 employ- 

ees of the Post Office Department's Postal 

Transportation Service. 

I appear before you this morning In sup- 
port of S. 27, to provide for an increase in 
the salaries of postal transportation clerks 
and other postal employees. S. 27 was spon- 
sored by Senator Jonnston for himself and 
Senators Lancer, NEUBERGER, Younc, HUM- 
PHREY, McNamara, and MaGNUSON. We want 
first to expres sour indebtedness to that dis- 
tinguished group of sponsors, which includes 
the chairman of this subcommittee, for hav- 
ing stepped forward in defense of the coun- 
try's postal employees. x 

We believe the increases contemplated by 
S. 27 are equitable and proper in view of (1) 
the of postal employee salary legisla- 
tion under which incomes of postal employ- 
ees have lagged substantially both in time 
and in, size behind the levels paid to em- 
ployees in private industry; (2) the way in 
which it is extremely difficult for postal man- 
agement to recrult new employees and retain 
present employees at the existing rates; (3) 
the need to restore to postal employees the 
level or standard of living enjoyed by other 
people in their respective communities. 

Much has been said about the postal defi- 
cit. We believe that in these United States 
at this peak point in the standard of Ameri- 
can living, it is appropriate also to consider 
the economic deficit endured for so many 
years by postal employees. S. 27 would ease 
that pressure upon the postal worker. 

Much also has been said about postal sub- 
sidies. The Postmaster General has taken 
Justiflable pride in identifying certain sub- 
sidies and in separating them from the postal 
deficit. . We believe the time has come to 
apply this same process to the postal subsidy 
embodied in the salary deficiency of postal 
employees. 

The chairman of this subcommittee has 
rightly observed that unless industrial prices 
and wages are controlled, Congress faces the 
necessity of adjusting the pay of Federal 
employees. He has observed further that 
the “meat of the coconut” is that the pre- 
vailing $4,300 average postal employee in- 
come is simply not enough to support an 
American family at today’s prices. i 

Under present circumstances there is in 
our estimation no question but that AFT 
CIO President Meany was right when he 
said Federal employees should not be “ex- 
pected to subsidize the Government by work- 
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ing for less than a decent American standard 
of wages.” . 

Mr. Chairman, the spokesman of the 
Cordiner committee testified on May 21, that 
it is no longer appropriate to claim that 
Federal employees receive more fringe bene- 
fits than are available to employees in private 
industry. The witness said: That statement 
was right once; it's not right today.“ 

He said that the big start in plans for 
fringe benefits in industrial operations took 
place in the 1940's. It was at this precise 
period that the salaries of our members 
began their sharpest relative decline. The 
loss which they have since suffered in com- 
parison to employees in outside industry 
accentuates even further the salary defi- 
ciency under which our people are currently 
laboring. 

The witness for the Bureau of the Budget 
advised this distinguished committee that 
the administration policy is to oppose Fed- 
eral employee salary increases in order to 
avoid “added demands for existing goods 
and services." The automobile industry— 
currently suffering a lower than anticipated 
sales yolume—may be less than exuberant 
over this condition when it is reflected that 
of those of our members who report auto- 
mobile ownership, the average model is 1950 
and is in the low-priced three grouping. 

The lack of concern by the Post Office 
Department for the problem of employee 
salaries came in for its sharpest indictment 
from a resigning field official. Postmaster 
Robert H. Schaffer, on the occasion of his 
leaving the postmastership in New York 
called postal salaries dismal and asked: 

“What kind of a career service is this, 


where a postal worker has to work 12 to 14 


hours daily—8 in the Post Office and 4 to 6 
hours on a part-time job—in order to make 
a decent living?” 

You have already been furnished percent- 
ages depicting the way in which postal em- 
ployee salaries have lagged behind the rate 
of upward adjustment given to employees 
in private industry. From 1939 to 1956 
those of our members who are assigned to 
terminals had an upward adjustment of 
105 percent. Clerks assigned to duty at 
airport mail facilities had an increase of 
only 92 percent and clerks assigned to road 
duty had an increase of 101 percent in the 
same period, Since comparisons have been 
made and since those of our members who 
continue to be assigned to duty in railway 
post office cars are constantly in contact 
with employees of the railroads, it is inter- 
esting to reflect that by comparison with 
the 101 percent upward adjustment of our 
clerks so assigned, the American Federation 
of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in its collective bargaining report shows 
that employees of class I rallroads have had 
upward adjustments on an hourly basis of 
286 percent in the same period. This is vir- 
tually three times the increase that our 
people have received and it is readily un- 
derstandable that there would be widespread 
resentment in the face of such circum- 
stances. 

Perhaps the best percentage arguments for 
postal salary increases come from the Post 
Office Department itself. In its chart No. 
3 used by the Department in testimony on 
postage rates before the House Post Office 
Committee on March 19, 1957, there was 
shown to have been a 450 percent increase 
in weekly wages in the United States in 
the period 1932 to 1957. The purpose of 
the chart was the justification of a postage 
rate increase, but the 450 percent shows 
up extremely sharply beside the 92 to 105 
percent adjustments in salary accorded pos- 
tal transportation clerks in the like period, 

This subcommittee’s distinguished chair- 
man has commented repeatedly that when 
there are no controls upon industrial wages, 
industrial income or capital profits, it is 
improper to seek to impose restrictions upon 
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that small segment of the American com- 
munity embodied by the Federal employee. 

As it has correctively been stated, our 
members do not begrudge the earnings of 
industrial employees or industrial manage- 
ment. We believe, on the other hand, that 
it is perfectly proper to expect that our 
incomes should be such as to enable us to 
keep abreast of the rising standard of Amer- 
ican living. : 

We subscribe particularly to the sentiment 
that the legislation before you, S. 27, is a pay 
restoration rather than a pay increase. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been introduced 
by the General Counsel for the Post Office 
Department testimony to indicate that the 
separation rate in post office employment was 
1.1 percent while in manufacturing industry 
the rate was 3.53 percent, a figure almost 
4 times as great as that in the postal service. 
At the time this testimony was submitted. 
counsel for the committee observed that there 
are many intangible factors such as the great 
reluctance of a long-term career postal em- 
ployee to forfeit his seniority, his job assign- 
ment, his bidding rights, and associated fac- 
tors in order to secure a more favorable dollar 
income in private employment. We suggest 
that perhaps more significant than the over- 
all number of persons being separated would 
be an accounting of the short term labor 
turnover in postal service. We believe it 
would also be appropriate to have an ac- 
counting made of the amount of money in- 
volved in training the persons who replace 
those people who quit the postal service. We 
belleve it is inappropriate to consider the 
entire scope of manufacturing industry 
which has certain areas in which there are 
manifestly lower career characteristics than 
those which historically have prevailed in 
Federal service. 

We think it highly significant to quote 
here from an article entitled Why Workers 
Walk Out. The article appeared in Nation's 
Business, the publication of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, October 1956 
issue. The article advances the following as 
an appraisal of replacement training costs: 

“Depending on the business and the rank 
of the employee who leaves, such costs as 
training, hiring, accounting, advertising, tool 
breakage and spoilage, overtime of other 
employees, supervisor’s lost time in training 
new men, lowered morale and higher accident 
insurance rates swell the price of turnover. 
Industry and government studies find costs 
ranging from $36 to 625,000 for a single 
resignation.” 

Mr. Chairman, in the considered opinion 
of the National Postal Transport Association, 
the decline in the standards of postal service 
is due toa combination of factors. These in- 
clude a lack of postal policy and the inability 
to maintain an effective staff of trained per- 
sonnel. i 

In testimony on postage rates before the 
House Post Office Committee, departmental 
spokesmen conceded that one-third of all 
postal employees are now performing service 
on an hourly rate basis. There is an increas- 
ing tendency to dilute the civil service struc- 
ture through the use of temporary employees 
without civil service status. We believe that 
the needs of an efficient postal service dictate 
that there be a stable force of career postal 
employees. It is in the interests of attaining 
such stability that we ask for favorable con- 
sideration of S. 27 by this subcommittee, 

The Post Office Department claims to 
posssess data to show that the rate of turn- 
over is slight, and it maintains that only in 
selected areas is there difficulty in recruit- 
ment. However, it seems well to recall that 
in conferences with the Post Office Depart- 
ment on the staffing arrangements which pre- 
vail in the Postal Transportation Service, we 
have on several occasions pointed to the un- 
realiztic procedures by which the staffing 
needs are related to the two lightest months 
of the calendar year. We have asked that 
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& more realistic basis for staffing be developed 
and that additional regular employee as- 
signments be created to reflect this adjust- 
Ment. We are told that there is no particular 
Purpose in making such assignments since it 
is impossible to secure people to accept place- 
ment in them. The National Postal Trans- 
Port Association is unable to comprehend of- 
ficial opposition to a pay increase when re- 
Cruitment at prevailing rates is impossible. 

In the past, as part of the labor education 
Program of the National Postal Transport As- 
S0clation, we have tried to ald in postal re- 
cruitment. We have sought to enlist the 
Support of our branch officers on the premise 
that quality postal service requires staffing 
by the traditionally high quality of postal 
Personnel. At our own expense the National 

ital Transport Association produced a 16 
Millimeter motion picture which has been 
Used extensively in our recruitment program. 

e film has been shown widely before 
Schools and college groups, and has been 
telecast by more than 100 television stations 

Oughout the country. 

We find it impossible any longer to endorse 
the Post Office Department's recruitment 
efforts. We cannot now recommend the 
Postal service to promising young men seek- 

Positions. Employment in the Post Office 
partment no longer offers even relatively 
Bood pay; its fringe benefits are now only 
Average; any employee pride that existed in 

e postal service has been lost in declining 

Service standards and in the failure to recog- 
and protect the human dignities of its 

employees. 

i If efficient postal service is to be preserved, 

Would seem that the only course open to 
the administration and the Post Office De- 
Partment—barring an immediate pay raise— 
I & draft. I do not recommend or advise. 

Merely state the facts. In critical times, 
Men must be drafted into military service. 

ese are critical times in the postal service. 

tment has reached an alltime low. 

F Tospective applicants are discouraged by the 

1 pect of an unrewarding future. In all 

Airness, I feel that I can no longer support 

any recruitment program for a career that 
ers such dim prospects. 

© suggest it would be far better to begin 
Peat ti i 57 nae 5 the stature of postal 

e enac N — 
ent form ent of S. 27 in its pres 

Mr, Chairman, this distinguished group has 
seed convincingly its firm desire to 
pi, eve economic justice for the em- 

Wee. We are gratified indeed for the op- 

ty to have appeared before you to 
Present the views of the National Postal 
Transport Association. 


The Brighter Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


iy OF ALABAMA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
thant ous consent to have printed in 
Ppendix of the Recor an excellent 
Aa el by Ollie Lee, of Walnut Grove, 
the Ollie was a high-school student at 
time he delivered this speech. 
Was ere being no objection, the address 
as Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
Tre Brichrer Dar 
The his (By Ollie Lee) 
tory of f: is the 
Continuous e Fpi 


of a 
ages 


* 
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have been confronted with problems that 
challenged their initiative and will power 
to find a solution beneficial to all. The 
narrative of how the farming people have met 
and solved these problems and haye moved 
toward a brighter day forms a brilliant 
thread in the pattern of human development. 

Agriculture has been one of the basic vo- 
cations since the creation of man. The first 
recorded family was a farm family, and 
from this primeval heritage farming has 
continued to expand and advance to the posi- 
tion which it holds today. The influence 
of farming upon the civilization of the 
world is one of tremendous significance, for 
truly agriculture is the backbone of civili- 
zation. 

In the past, as humanity has advanced to 
higher standards of living, farmers have been 
instrumental in the forward movement. The 
earliest farmers had only crude instruments 
of stone with which to till the soil, and in 
most cases, only a mere existence was pos- 
sible. Most farmers were poor, stooped be- 
neath the yokes of poverty and hardship. 

But the scene has changed tremendously. 
Step by step, farmers have progressed toward 
a better way of life, carrying with them the 
standard of civilization. 

Farmers in America enjoy a standard tf 
living which could well be the envy of pre- 
vious generations. Modern conveniences 
have made life more pleasant for the farm- 
ers. Modern machinery and modern meth- 
ods have made it possible for the agricul- 
tural world to overcome its natural pests and 
handicaps and to establish: an economic 
status unparalleled in farming history. 

The social life of farm people today holds 
great possibilities that were unknown a few 
generations ago. In ancient times tarmers 
had very few social privileges. They were 
considered one of the lowest classes of peo- 
ple and few of them were fortunate enough 
to obtain an education. 

But today the American farmer has many 
opportunities for social and intellectual de- 
velopment. Due to his higher standard of 
living, for more contacts with the rest of the 
world are possible, and the farmers are better 
educated and more able to educate their 
children than in any other time in history. 

These advances are the signposts of prog- 
ress which mark the way agriculture has 
trodden, Although there have been difficul- 
ties to overcome, problems to solve, enemies 
to fight, and barriers to cross, farmers have 
steadily moved toward better things. 

There are reasons for the progress of any 
group. When we analyze the world of agri- 
culture, we can see three underlying causes 
of and development that have made 
possible the standard of living which the 
American farmer possesses. 

First of all, there were, of necessity, in- 
spired motives. Farmers realized their con- 
ditions and the problems they had to face. 
They also caught a vision of the better way 
of life to which they were entitled and which 
they could obtain. Within the hearts of the 
poor tillers of the soil, there was born a de- 
termination to rise from servitude and poy- 
erty, illiteracy and inequality, and to throw 
off the yokes of bondage and suppression, 
The farming class became conscious of the 
possibilities for improving its condition. 

The longing for political equality and so- 
cial justice has been in the heart of under- 
privileged man since the dawn of time. But 
when the Renaissance and the subsequent 
industrial revolution brought enormous 
wealth into the pockets of industrialists and 
tradesmen, and began to raise the standard 
of Hving of the upper and middle classes, 
this longing was intensified among the poor 
agrarian people. They began to hope for a 
better day and to seek a solution whereby 
they might obtain a portion of the pie. 

Out of this condition were born ideals that 
have inspired the people of agriculture to 
this day. Medieval overlords attempted to 
suppress these ideals, but the-fire of courage, 
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inspiration, and enthusiasm could not be ex- 
tin Instead, with the passing years 
and decades, the flame burned brighter and 
stronger until farmers had reached a re- 
spectable positian in the world. 

The second impetus to agricultural bet- 
terment was dynamic leadership. As long as 
farmers were without an inspired leader to 
champion their cause, you may be sure there 
was little accomplishment toward improving 
their condition. But among the farming 
people have arisen leaders with vision and 
determination to pioneer the way of advance- 
ment for the noblest class of people on earth. 

The third condition to social and economic 
progress is unity and cooperation. By band- 
ing themselves together in unions, coopera- 
tives, and other agrarian organizations, they 
have produced great changes in the political 
and economic fields for their mutual benefit, 
and, consequently, for the benefit of their 
Nation as a whole, for what is good for all of 
America’s farmers is good for all of 
America. 

Thus we see how the world of agriculture 
has come up from the peasantry, poverty, and 
political inequality that once ruled its ranks 
to its better position of today. However, even 
though we have made great progress in the 
past, we, as farmers and future farmers, 
have now come to another place of challenge. 
We must not be content with the achieve- 
ments of past generations, but we must meet 
the problems of this hour with the same 
sincere determination and courage that has 
brought agriculture thus far. 

Today the American farmers are facing a 
crisis which holds dire threats comparable 
to the situation that existed during the great 
depression in the early 1930's, In the past 
few years conditions have accumulated un- 
der which farmers have been oppressed, 
bound, and crushed until now they face a 
situation that is relative to the despotism of 
the Middle Ages. Economic hardship has 
come upon the majority of our grassroots 
farmers, bringing with it the threat of finan- 
cial insecurity and social degeneration. 

This crisis has been developing for several 
years. There are many factors that, when 
accumulated, form the problem of American 
farmers. 

One of the most important of these condi- 
tions is the economic vice in which the farm- 
er finds himself today. Rising costs of goods 
a farmer must purchase and falling prices of 
his produce are narrowing the margin of 
living upon which the farmer depends, plac- 
ing him in an economic death squeeze. 

Surpluses are soaring upward, acreage al- 
lotments downward, and at the same time, 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money, which 
farmers must help pay, are being spent on 
land reclamation to be used by wealthy land- 
lords to produce more surplus. The farmer 
is caught in a gigantic whirlpool that threat- 
ens to strangle the American agricultural 
economy. The situation is so serious that it 
has driven thousands of farmers off their 
land in search of a living, and it constitutes 
a threat to our entire Nation. 

What is the reason for a class of people so 
noble, so brave and persistent, so thoroughly 
American in principle as are our farm peo- 
ple, being down in the gutter? No group in 
America is more deserving of economic lib- 
erty and equality than is her agrarian peo- 
ple. But selfishness and greed have bound 
the farmer to the slave block, there to lie at 
the mercies of a power-mad, money-hungry 
coalition of crooked politicians, selfish busi- 
ness, and corrupt labor unions, 

The same kind of action that brought 
about the elevation of agriculture above its 
problems and difficulties in the past is nec- 
essary for the present crisis. The hour de- 
mands inspired farm programs, visionary 
leaders, and united, cooperative effort. 

In conclusion, I appeal to you as citizens 
of America; the time has come for an all-out 
effort to liberate the American farmer from 
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the dungeons of poverty, exploitation, and 
injustice. He must be restored to his right- 
ful place of economic liberty and equality 
for which he has so valiantly fought in the 
past. By doing this, we can avert a major 
calamity that faces America, and we will 
open the door to a glorious future and usher 
in the brighter day for all. 


Development of Indian Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMFS E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated April 18, 1957, which I received 
from Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and a letter 
dated April 25, which my colleague (Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and I wrote to Mr. Emmons. 
My colleague and I believe—and I know 
many other Senators share this view— 
that one of the best ways to help the 
Indian people develop their own human 
resources and tribal resources and, in- 
cidentally, become taxpayers instead of 
tax recipients, is through the establish- 
ment of industry and more jobs in In- 
dian country. Unfortunately, as the 
facts in our letter show, the Indian Bu- 
reau is not as enthusiastic about indus- 
trialization as it is abouf the relocation 
program, which is the only and inade- 
quate suggestion which Commissioner 
Emmons makes concerning the plight of 
the Indians on Hill 57 near Great Falls, 
Mont. i 

At this time I commend the senior 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. DovGLas] for 
his keen awareness of the possibilities for 
developing Indian resources through 
passage of S. 964, the area redevelop- 
ment bill, which I was pleased to co- 
sponsor. The Senator from Illinois has 
set aside a full day of hearings on S. 964 
before his banking and currency sub- 
committee to consider the Indian assist- 
ance aspects of this tremendously im- 
portant legislation. The date of this 
hearing will be May 14. I thank my 
good friend from Illinois for leading out 
in this important effort to deal justly 
with the first Americans. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Untren STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 25, 1957. 
Mr. GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner öf Indian Afairs, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Emmons: Several weeks ago you 
were informed of the willingness of citizens 
of Great Falls, Mont., to donate land on 
hill 57 for the purpose of establishing a res- 
ervation there. In your letter of April 18 
you state that this suggestion could not be 
accepted by the Bureau. 

You also ask that legislation to create a 
new reservation not be introduced. Your 
suggestion regarding Hill 57 and the Indians 
there is relocation. 
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“We will,” you wrote, “pledge to offer to 
every eligible Indian who applies in person at 
his reservation the special relocation assist- 
ance to find a better way of life in areas 
where it is really available to those who are 
motivated to meet this challenge.” 

You gave no alternative to relocation, a 
program for which those Indians on Hill 57 
who are not enrolled members of a tribe are 
ineligible. 

As for those Indians who would be eligible, 
we would like to point out to you that, while 
we support the program, relocation in itself 
is no answer to the problems on Hill 67 and 
on the reservations of Montana and other 
States. Many Indians who want to relocate 
will do so whether or not there is a special 
relocation program. Others choose not to 
leave the land of their fathers. They are 


» willing and anxious to work, if job opportuni- 


ties are available nearby, and they have 
proved themselves to be skillful and com- 
petent workers in those few areas where 
jobs have been made available. 

The Federal Government, and the Indian 
Bureau, Mr. Emmons, do not fulfill their ob- 
ligations to the Indians by offering only 
relocation, which frequently means moving 
from a rural slum to an urban slum. The 
Federal Government and the Bureau which 
you head have further obligations to our 
Indian citizens. One of the best ways to 
help the Indian people develop their own 
human resources, and incidentally become 
taxpayers instead of tax recipients, Is through 
the establishment of industry and more 
jobs in Indian country. : 

We are aware of the modest efforts in this 
field by the Indian Bureau. If your Depart- 
ment supported industrialization with the 
enthusiasm with which it supports reloca- 
tion, there would be no cause for complaint. 

However, we note, for example, that the 
amount of money loaned to tribes for pur- 
poses such as industrial development has 
steadily decreased under your administra- 
tion. As of June 30, 1956, the outstanding 
loans recelvable and the cash balance in the 
revolving loan fund under the jurisdiction 
of your Bureau totaled $15,548,591. The 
amount of money on loan to the tribes 
has steadily decreased. The approximate 
amounts, by year, are: 1952, $11 million; 1953, 
$10.2 million; 1954, $9.5 milion; 1955, #8.3 
million; 1956, $7.7 million. What is your 
explanation of this decrease in the use of 
available money for development of tribal 
resources? 

Your annual credit report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, states that fi- 
nancing through the Bureau has increased 
from $22,991,070 in 1952 to $29,961,299. But 
included in these totals is $8,737,444 from 
tribal funds in 1952 and $21,216,541 in tribal 
funds in 1956. In other words some tribes 
were able to increase their own financing 
which is commendable. However, many 
tribes, including several in Montana, haye 
practically no tribal funds, They could put 
to good use the money which has been 
steadily accumulating in the tribal loan fund 
under your administration. 

We note, too, that the Indian Bureau has 
not yet submitted to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee its views on 8. 964, the area 
redeyelopment bill which we cosponsored 
along with Senator Dovcras. A depart- 
mental report was requested 3 months ago 
and hearings have been in progress for some 
time. Passage of this bill would, in our 
opinion, be of tremendous benefit to Indian 
tribes, in that the bill would establish a 
program to attract industry to Indian coun- 
try and help Indians establish their own in- 
dustries. We cannot help but contrast your 
enthusiasm last year for the Indian help 
features of this legislation with your Inaction 
so far this year. 

To refer specifically to some of the indus- 
trial possibilities in Montana, we are follow- 
ing with great interest the negotiations for 
development of a pulpwood industry and 
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establishment of a small sawmill on the 
Rocky Bay Reservation. We are hopeful 
that these new industries, which would pro- 
vide jobs for a number of Indians, can get 
under way by this fall, and we shall appre- 
ciate such help as you can provide in this 
undertaking. 

We would also like to recelye from you 
verification of the statement, made to us 
verbally by Bureau officials, that arrange 
ments will be made shortly for the northern 
Cheyenne Tribe to utilize its coal deposits on 
the Tongue River Reservation. 

Along with our House colleagues, Repre- 
sentatives LEE METCALF and LEROY ANDER- 
SON, we are willing and anxious to do all that 
can possibly be done to help cur Indian citi- 
zens. We recognize the difficulties and bur- 
dens inherent in your task as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and hope that you can, 88 
you suggested to the Indians in your letter 
April 18, “meet this challenge.” 

We shall appreciate an early report from 
you on these matters, which we can discuss 
in greater detail at forthcoming ‘hearings on 
Indian legislation. 

Sincerely yours, z 
James E. MURRAY, 
United States Senator. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU oF INDIAN Arrams, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957. 
Hon. James E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Murray: We have had ser“ 
eral letters from you since March 21 regard- 
ing the establishment of Bureau facilities 
for Indians on Hill 57 near Great Falls. 
Mont. While the intentions of some of the 
citizens of Great Falls, Mont., to find ways 
and means of alleviating the conditions on 
Hill 57 are laudable, the suggestion they 
have advanced to designate this particula! 
area as a reservation is one which cannot be 
accepted by the Bureau. 

This Bureau does not have and cannot a5 
sume authority over or responsibility fof 
this particular group of Indians any more 
than it could over any particular community 
or grouping of off-reservation Indians in any 
other part of the country. For years, Indi- 
ans have been leaving the reservation 
and settling in other communities. Some 
have settled in metropolitan areas under 
quite unsatisfactory living conditions. Suoh 
situations, like those prevailing on Hill 57, 
are community problems and responsibilities 
of the State and its political subdivision’ 
The Federal Government could not dis- 
charge this task. 

The many services extended to Indians 
living on reservation lands, including pri- 
marily services which are generally provided 
to our citizenry through State and 1 
governmental auspices, have been enabled 
and justified as Federal responsibilities on 
the basis of Indian residency on trust 
(therefore tax-exempt) lands. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs cannot, and should not, fol- 
low the Indian wherever he might go wi 
a full gamut of services which duplicate 
those offered by local governments on the 
basis of residency rather than ethnic origin, 

We understand that the great majority 
the Indians who have congregated on 
57 near Great Falls are enrolled at the 
Belknap and Turtle Mountain Reservations. 
Admittedly, these reservations are 
overpopulated in relation to the resource? 
base available there to afford them a living. 
But the Bureau does offer them alterns“ 
tives in the form of very generous 
to relocate in centers of maximum oppor- 
tunity In a wage economy. Their failure to 
avail themselves of those services tes & 
gravitation to Hill 57 by choice rather than 
by dint of necessity. 
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As you are probably aware, the act of 
March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1347, 25 U. S. C. 
398d), has been construed to prohibit the es- 
tablishment of new Indian reservations 
Without enabling legislation by the Con- 
Bress. Therefore, we are returning the 
deeds to land on Hill 57 which Messrs. Mal- 
lette propose to donate for the purpose of 
establishing a reservation. We would sug- 
gest that legislation not be introduced to 
create a new reservation, but rather we will 
Pledge to offer to every eligible Indian who 
applies in person at his reservation the spe- 
cial relocation assistance to find a better 
Way of life in areas where it is really avail- 
able to those who are motivated to meet 
this challenge. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner, 


The Item Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, there is an 
editorial in today’s issue of the New York 
Times entitled “The Item Veto.” I ask 
Unanimous consent that the editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Irem Veto 
In the developing fight over the Federal 
t President Eisenhower has twice in 
recent weeks asked Congress to give him the 
Power to veto specific items in appropriation 
b This is “one simple way to save a lot 
ot money,” sald the President a few days ago, 
Roting that it would permit him to block 
expensive public works projects that ap- 
to be unwise or unnecessary from a 
Rational point of view. “If the item veto 
existed right now I could do some serious 
ke Bense cutting,” the President rather wist- 
Ully observed. 

As things are, and always have been since 
adoption of the Constitution, the President 
Must either accept or veto a bill in toto. 
b Constitution doesn't define what a 

ill is, nor is there any constitutional pro- 
Vision that denies the President the right 

veto a bill in part; but the all-or-nothing 
Principle has become firmly embedded in 
w Constitutional practices. The subject 

&sn't even mentioned in the constitutional 
Convention, and didn’t become an issue at 
Bu until the middle of the 19th century. 
b t then the item veto for appropriation 
or blossomed forth in the constitution 

the Confederate States of America. Geor- 
the and Texas soon followed suit; and today 

re than three-quarters of the 48 State 
Constitutions grant this power to the gov- 
thet: In a survey made some years ago 
Tespective governors reported that the 
System was working well. 
dus ansress. however, has always been jeal- 
Of its real or assumed prerogatives, with 
© result that it has consistently rejected 

Orts to establish the item veto either by 
ae or by constitutional amendment 
Peace this power was first requested by 
has ent Grant. In more recent times it 
D. been asked for by President Franklin 
ters oonevelt and supported by such legisla- 
wars Senators Vandenberg and DoucLas— 

ys with the same outcome. There is no 
d to suppose that the present efforts 
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of President Eisenhower, seconded by Repre- 
sentative KEATING, of New York and others, 
will enjoy any better fate. 

The compelling reason for an item veto on 
appropriation bills—that it would permit 
the President to eliminate extravagant or 
foolish or merely political pork-barrel ex- 
penditures while retaining desirable fea- 
tures of any given money bill—is of course 
also the basic reason for Congress’ resistance. 
Each individual Member has his pet projects 
which would be endangered if the President 
could pick and choose among them all. Op- 
ponents of the item veto add that it would 
give the President too much power and 
make it easier for him to carry out political 
reprisals against individual Members. 

There is no doubt that the item veto would 
increase Presidential power; but under the 
present system the President is hamstrung 
in his efforts to control expenditures against 
any Congress that is addicted to logrolling 
and to porkbarrels—and what Congress is 
not? Inasmuch as the President and Vice 
President are the only nationally elected of- 
cers of the Government, it is a reasonably 
safe bet that the President will look at a pro- 
posed outlay of public funds with a somewhat 


more objective view than could be expected 


of the Congressman in whose district the 
funds are to be spent. Furthermore, Con- 
gress always has the last say anyway if it can 
muster a two-thirds vote in favor of any 
vetoed item. 


Since the President already has the con- 
stitutional power of veto over bills as a whole, 
it might even be argued that Congress is 
actually circumventing the President's veto 
power when it includes different kinds of 
items in one bill, and that therefore the grant 
of an item veto to the President would be 
merely restoring the balance between Chief 
Executive and Congress as originally en- 
visaged in the Constitution. 


Unheeded Prophet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial from the April 18, 1957, issue of The 
Light of San Antonio, Tex., entitled 
“Prophet Unheard.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PropHer UNHEARD 

So, you've just shoveled up your Federal 
income tax, pursuant to the 16th amend- 
ment, ratified in 1913 after its proponents 
vowed it would never take more than a split- 
fraction of anyone’s earnings. 

But there was one prophet who warned as 
follows while the amendment was under 
consideration: 

“A hand from Washington will be stretched 
out and placed upon every man’s business; 
the eye of a Federal inspector will be in every 
man’s countinghouse. 

“The law will, of necessity, have inquisito- 
rial features; it will provide penalties; it will 
create complicated machinery. * * * 

“An army of Federal inspectors, spies, and 
detectives will descend upon the State. 
They will compel men of business to show 
their books and to disclose the secrets of 
their affairs. They will dictate forms of 
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bookkeeping by which men must keep an 
account of their earnings. 

“When the Federal Government gets a 
stranglehold upon the individual business- 
man, State lines will exist nowhere except 
upon the maps. Its agents will everywhere 
supervise the commercial life of the States.” 

The prophet was Speaker Richard E. Byrd 
of the Virginia House of Delegates, father of 
the present Senator Harry F. BYRD. 

Few bothered to listen to him. 


The Fees Are High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, aa- 
cording to press reports, the son of the 
late Col. Billy Mitchell is making a val- 
iant effort to have the court-martial 
proceedings against his distinguished 
father, the late Col. Billy Mitchell, ex- 
punged from the records. I hope that he 
will succeed in his laudable ambition to 
clear the record of his illustrious father. 

In the course of some remarks I made 
at the dedication of several splendid new 
dormitories and a dining hall at the 
Warren Air Force Base in Cheyenne, last 
Saturday, I referred to the case of Col- 
onel Mitchell. My good friend, Lewis E. 
Bates, the editor of the Wyoming State 
Tribune, of Cheyenne, wrote an editor- 
ial under date of May 28, entitled “The 
Fees Are High.” It is a strong editorial, 
and I trust that the Members of Con- 
gress will take the time to read it. Itis 
most illuminating and informative. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Fees Are HIGH 

“Bitter” experience has demonstrated “the 
absolute necessity” of being prepared for 
every contingency, Senator FRANK A. BAR- 
RETT, Republican, of Wyoming, said in his 
Saturday address at Warren Airbase. As an 
example of this, he declared: 

“Out of all our military people [in the 
1920's], only that venturesome fellow, Col. 
‘Billy’ Mitchell, had the temerity and the 
courage to stand up and tell our whole de- 
fense organization that the airplane would 
play a major part in the defense of the free 
world, and for that statement he was court- 
martialed and convicted and dischargéd, and 
in the eyes of some of his contemporaries 
even dishonored. 

“Yet today nearly everyone in authority 
icd sready to admit how right ‘Billy’ Mitchell 
was and how wrong his accusers." 

How wrong were they? The plain answer 
te that can be found in but a few quotes 
from the transcript of the Mitchell court- 
martial, as researched by Columnist Roscoe 
Drummond. It follows: 

Prosecutor: “You say that ‘in future wars 
soldiers will invade by leaping in parachutes 
from airplanes.’ Would you care to reveal 
who gave you this startling information?” 

Mitchell: “Nobody, gave it to me. It's 
quite obvious to anyone with the slightest 
foresight.” i 

Prosecutor: “Is it your actual belief that 
the eet is vulnerable to attack from 
the air?” 
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Mitchell: “In the foreseeable future.” 

Prosecutor: “Colonel Miltchell, do you 
have any idea of the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean?” 

Mitchell: “Approximately 3,000 miles.“ 

Prosecutor: “And the Pacific Ocean?” 

Mitchell: “I know what you are getting 
at, and I tell you that it won't be long before 
airplanes will fly nonstop across both 
oceans.” 

Prosecutor: “You say that ‘airships trav- 
eling 1,000 miles an hour will fight each 
other in the stratosphere.’ Do you have 
any comprehension how fast 1,000 miles an 
hour is?” 

Mitchell: “Of course I do.” 

. Prosecutor: “Do you know it is faster than 
the speed of sound?” 

Mitchell: “Approximately 250 miles faster 
than the speed of sound.” 

The prosecutor then recalled that Colonel 
Mitchell had said he foresaw an air attack 
on Pearl Harbor and asked: “Does your 
crystal ball reveal by what enemy this 
mythical attack will be made? By whom, 
Colonel, by whom?” 

Mitchell: “The attack will be made by the 
Japanese.” 

The Army did its level best to picture 
Colonel Mitchell as a “crackpot,” and still 
with us are many who condemn rebels and 
their supposedly crackpot ideas, 

But all should reflect on the colonel's re- 
markable foresight, the prophecies—which 
have come true—labeled as fantastic when 
he made them. 

Must we be forever admitting, as Sen- 
ator Barrett said, that experience is a good 
school but the fees are high”? 


What Price Civil Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “What Price Civil Rights?” from 
the May 14, 1957, issue of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT Price Cry. RIGHTS? 

It is beginning to appear that the Eisen- 
hower administration's civil-rights pro- 
posals may not make it through Congress 
this session. 

This is fine for any hasty, politically in- 
spired move in this field would serve only 
to further confuse the issues and worsen 
the strained relations between the two races, 

It is also good, for at this point of the 
debate there is apparent confusion as to 
what is and what isn't a civil right. 

In their haste to sew up the critical Negro 
vote for the next election, sponsors of the 
present bill seem ready to jettison that most 
basic of rights, trial by jury. 

And where, as Senator MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, so pointedly reminded a labor-con- 
scious Senate subcommittee on constitu- 
tional rights Monday, does the right to work 
fit in the scheme of things? 

Debate and critical examination of this 
administration proposal by those well versed 
in constitutional law have exposed it for 
what if is—politics. Not only that, but poli- 
tics of the kind that would risk the destruc- 
tion of our whole system of constitutional 
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safeguards for the sake of a few more seats 
in Congress. 

At this stage of the game Congress seems 
solidly for civil rights in general. But the 
enthusiasm of each Member for each right 
varies in proportion to its impact on the 
voters of his constituency. 


Taxes and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, American people are now con- 
sidering taxes. There is a tendency to 
try to shift the burden from one level of 
government to another. Local govern- 
ment is attempting to secure grants from 
the States, and the States want grants 
from the Federal Government. It all 
comes out of the same pocket. 

Industry is giving much consideration 
to, and changing from one location to 
another. 

The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
Monday, May 27, contains a very inter- 
esting editorial on the subject “Look to 
the Future.” I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

Repeal of Allegheny County’s tax on ma- 
chinery was in a fair way to be accomplished 
until the county commissioners reversed 
their original approval of the plah and came 
out against it. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League had 
recommended that the tax be eliminated 
gradually over a 5-year period. The purpose 
was to make the county more attractive to 
industry. 

Then came a storm of protest from manu- 
facturing communities. They said loss of 
the machinery taxes would ruin them. 

A counterproposal now has come from 
the county's big manufacturing corpora- 
tions. 

They suggest that to compensate the 
county and municipalities for the loss of 
machinery taxes the corporations would be 
willing to have taxes now levied on their 
machinery added to their real estate taxes. 

What they are concerned with is that new 
machinery which they may acquire shall be 
free from taxes. They are looking to the 
future. 

Raising companies’ real estate assessments 
was the plan followed in Beaver County 
when the machinery taxes were abolished 
there. It has worked out very successfully. 

Taxes on machinery are a bonanza to the 
citizens of great manufacturing towns like 
Duquesne, Homestead and Aliquippa. 

The citizens are loath to surrender this 
source of revenue. They scoff at threats 
that companies oppressed by high taxes may 
move elsewhere. 

They feel that the companies are so firmly 
established in their communities that it 
would be impossible for them to leave and 
that the companies are at the mercy of the 
taxing authorities. 

In cases like this it is necessary to look to 
the future. 

We are in an era of great industrial ex- 
pansion and all large manufacturing com- 
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ponies contemplate the construction of new 
plants. 

Will such companies establish new plants 
in Allegheny County if they can obtain ex- 
emption from machinery taxes elsewhere? 

An answer to this may be found in a letter 
which has been made public by General 
Motors, the world’s largest manufacturing 
corporation. 

The letter is from President H. H. Curtice 
to Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan. 

General Motors, Mr. Curtice writes, con- 
siders Michigan its home State. The focal 
point of its operations is there, 

Forty-five percent of General Motors's 
physical investment in the United States is 
in Michigan and about 45 percent of its pay- 
roll disbursements go to Michigan employees 
numbering more than 211,000. 

But Michigan now is taxing General Motors 
at a higher rate, Mr. Curtice asserts, than 
any other State except one. He does not 
name the other State, but goes on: 

“Eyen the present level of business taxa- 
tion in Michigan already has led us to lo- 
cate plants in other States where the taxes 
per General Motors job are less than one- 
half of the present taxes per job in Michigan. 

“This also will be taken Into consideration 
in the placement of additional plants.” 

Anchored as it is in Michigan, General 
Motors will not hesitate to establish new 
plants in other States to escape oppressive 
taxation, 

Is there any reason to suppose that thé 
great companies supposedly anchored in 
Allegheny County would continue to submit 
to taxes which they could escape if they 
would build their new plants in other 
counties? 

When one reflects on the huge benefits 
direct and indirect that everybody in a com- 
munity derives from a great manufacturing 
plant established there, one should think 
twice before jeopardizing such an asset. 


Luther Patrick: He Bore His Fellow Man's 
Burden 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation and the State of Alabama lost 
one of its most distinguished citizens 
Sunday night when the Honorable 
Luther Patrick, former ninth district 
Alabama Congressman, died in Birming- 
ham following a long illness, 

Luther Patrick served four terms in 
this House, 1937-43 and 1945-47, He 
Was a stanch Democrat and a devo 
statesman, beloved by his fellow Mem- 
bers and all who knew him. 

Luther Patrick's motto was Bear y@ 
one another’s burdens—never mind 
about your own.“ These were not idle 
words with Mr. Patrick; they were 
creed by which he lived day by day. 

He helped to lift others’ burdens by 
a remarkable sense of humor, a keen 
wit, and a clearly wielded pen. He 
wrote three books and was working on 
another on folklore when he 
away. He loved to write poetry, and 
the people of Alabama loved to read 
what he wrote. 

Even during the latter part of his lifé 
when he was confined to a wheelchalf 
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with crippling arthritis, Luther Patrick 
did not turn aside from his motto. He 
lifted others“ burdens, never minding 
his own, with his writings and his Will 
Rogers type of humor. 

I am sure that I speak for the Mem- 
bers and others who knew him when I 
Say that we grieve the passing of Luther 
Patrick. His life carried out with faith- 
fulness the words of Saint Paul, from 
which Luther Patrick's credo of life was 
taken: Bear ye one another's burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.“ 


Purchase and Stockpiling of Strategic 
Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
Tials which appeared in the May 8 and 
May 22, 1957, issues of the Miles City 
(Mont.) Star. The editorials are en- 
titled “This Promise Needs Keeping” and 

Perfidy Threatens Defense.” 

I call particular attention to these 
Statements in the editorials: 

While the defense demand for tungsten 
Appears to have multiplied 3 to 4 times in re- 
Sent months, a little group of willful men 
Must accept the grave responsibility for cut- 
ting down domestic production * . 
There is no money because the House Appro- 
Priations Committee has welshed on its 1956 

and despite the Senate's rollcall vote 
Of 64-17 to provide the promised funds, con- 
Unues the congressional stalemate. 


“When,” ask the editors of the Star, 
“will Congress decide to keep its word?” 
t I ask that the editorials be printed in 

ull in the RECORD. — 

There being no objection, the edito- 

Is were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


From the Miles City (Mont.) Dally Star of 
May 8, 10877 
THIS PROMISE NEEDS KEEPING 


Rejection by the House of a $30 million 
for continued purchase and stock- 
— ot strategic minerals—notably tung- 
en -—threatens to stall in its tracks defense 
Pa to develop the heat-resistant metals 
must have for faster planes and light- 
ment radiation shielding essential to 
mic aircraft. 
Back of this story Is a perfect example 
. passing legisiation re- 
money lement it—and not 
providing the 3 Last year Congress 
assed interim legislation authorizing 890 
Fun on for the purchase of tungsten, the 
erat to come from subsequent appropri- 
chase, bills. Just before knocking off for the 
ice the solons provided $21 million 
insg ot these purchases for the balance of 
5 With the promise of $30 million more 
Sacre as the new Congress convened in 
1958 br; with the balance to follow in the 
budget, > 
90 the unforeseen economy drive touched 
Y Public resentment of President Eisen- 
the phe record-breaking budget, has caused 
Ouse to renege and cut the minerals 
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purchase item out of the $335 million urgent 
deficiency appropriations bill which the Sen- 
ate passed in February. A Senate majority, 
outraged-at what it considered a shocking 
breach of faith on the part of the House 
restored this item by a rollcall vote of 64 to 
17. But the House conferees again bypassed 
the promised funds and the future of stra- 
tegie metals remains deadlocked. 

Under the original strategic minerals leg- 
islation, the United States had just reached 
the point of self-sufficiency in domestic 
tungsten supply when the House action had 
the effect of wiping out this hard-won ad- 
vantage. Thousands of hardrock miners are 
idle today and the mines are closing one by 
one—just at a time when tremendous in- 
creases in our need for tungsten are being 
developed. 

Without the Government purchase pro- 
gram, America is at the mercy of foreign 
producers since the world price of these 
metals is too low to support American wage 
scales. Without the program there is hard- 
ship for our miners and loss to owners. But 
most important of all, at a time when our 
tungsten requirements are bound to increase 
tremendously if we are to keep pace with 
progress, and when the failure of our tottery 
world peace could shut off imports, is Con- 
gress going to say that $30 million—a little 
less than the cost of four jet bombers—is 
too high a price for survival? 

The merits of this case were settled last 
year. When will Congress decide to keep 
its word? 


[From the Miles City (Mont.) Daily Star of 
May 22, 1957 
PERFIDY THREATENS DEFENSE 

Tungsten is the stuff that seems most 
likely to break the “heat barrier” that has 
halted the efforts of engine and plane 
builders to press further into supersonic 
speeds. It is anticipated that alloys con- 
taining up to 50 percent, or more, of tungsten 
will provide metals that will resist the heat 
of skin friction above Mach 2, and extend 
the life of jet engines (costing up to $600,000 
a copy) 4 to 5 times. ten is today’s 
best hope of lightweight radiation shielding 
to make possible atomic aircraft. 

Thus, while the defense demand for 
tungsten appears to have multiplied 3 to 4 
times in recent months, a little group of 
willful men must accept the grave responsi- 
bility for cutting down domestic production. 
Our stockpile, officially estimated last June 
as good for 6 years, now in the light of in- 
creased demand may contain but a year-and- 
a-half’s supply. As matters stand we must 
loók overseas for more. The world’s largest 
source of supply is in Communist China and 
other principal sources are either behind 
the Iron Curtain or close to it. 

That we do possess the natural resources 
to make the Nation self-sufficient and im- 
mune to foreign blackmail has been amply 
proved under the Mineral Purchase Act of 
1953, extended in 1956 to run through 1958. 
This legislation authorized a support price, 
in lieu of a tariff, to permit the opening and 
operation of mines to produce strategic ma- 
terials—notably tungsten—in competition 
with low-wage foreign countries. 

The effect, in the case of tungsten, has 
been to develop domestic production ade- 
quate to our needs—if it is permitted to 
continue. But, right now, at a time when 
tungsten is probably the most critical of all 
defense metals, hard rock miners are idie 
and mines are closing—because there is no 
money to support the act. And there is no 
money because the House Appropriation 
Committee has welshed on its 1956 pledges, 
and despite the Senates rollcall vote of 
64 to 17 to provide the promised funds, con- 
tinues the congressional stalemate, — 

This is another instance of the folly of 
legislation that authorizes money, but does 
not appropriate it. The 1956 extension au- 
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thorized $91 million. A subsequent appro- 
priation bill provided $21 million to support 
the act through 1956, with the lawmakers 
promising $30 million more when the 1957 
session opened in January, with $40 million 
more in the 1958 budget to complete the 
obligation. 

Discouraging and unjust as this double- 
cross is to the miners and operators, its 
threat to the Nation’s safety is terrifying. 
The House, unless it acts quickly to restore 
the promised funds, is handing over to the 
Red commanders of the world’s greatest sub- 
marine fleet control of the free world’s stra- 
tegic metals. 


Renegotiation of Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, William M. 
Allen, president of Boeing Airplane Co., 
delivered an address on May 24, 1957, 
before a meeting of members of the air- 
craft industry and their distinguished 
guests from the armed services. His 
address was entitled “Fundamentals 
Affecting Our Security.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include that por- 
tion of the address which concerns nego- 
tiation and renegotiation of contracts: 

Let us come next to the matter of earnings, 
In speaking of earnings, I am not pleading 
the cause of stockholders. Rather, I shall 
consider the relationship of earnings to our 
objective of making certain that our best 
efforts are being directed toward the main- 
tenance of our security. 

There is a feeling often evidenced in the 
halls of Congress that the way to make sure 
that the taxpayer is getting the greatest 
value for his dollar is to keep the profits of 
the defense contractor as low as possible 
whether through the process of negotiation 
or renegotiation. The same philosophy exists 
with respect to the salaries of personnel in 
defense industries and our military estab- 


“Mishments, The lower they are, so the rea- 


soning . goes, the less our defense is costing. 
This philosophy possibly could be supported 
if our sole occupation within this country 
was to prepare for, or engage in, war. How- 
ever, when our military establishments and 
our defense industries are in competition 
with commercial enterprises for people, and 
our defense industries are in competttion 
with commercial enterprises for capital, I 
find this philosophy to be completely falla- 
cious. 

Let us look for a moment at this prob- 
lem as applied to our military services. Re- 
cently, as I was boarding a commercial air- 
liner near Loring Air Force Base, I was in- 
troduced to several young Air Force cap- 
tains who were boarding the same plane, 
It developed that they were on their way to 
Wichita to ferry a B-52 from Wichita to 
Loring I have no doubt that these fine- 
looking young officers were highly compe- 
tent. However, in light of the responsibil- 
ities involved in their mission, it was inter- 
esting to contemplate the disparity between 
the tangible recognition given to their re- 
sponsibilities and the tion of similar 
or lesser responsibilities within private in- 
dustry. Iam quite sure that the compensa- 
tion of the pilot and the copilot of the twin- 
engine transport on which we were riding 
substantially exceeded that of the two cap- 
tains going out to return with a B-52. 
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With respect to salaries In defense indus- 
tries the real question is whether the quality 
of the people involved is what it should be. 
Even our Government cannot afford medi- 
ocre management in companies from which 
it is buying billions of dollars of defense 
equipment each year. There is no simpler 
method of securing less defense per dollar 
than by poor management in our defense in- 
dustries. 

In regard to the earnings of defense in- 
dustries, I know that this group is quite 
well versed on that matter. You are aware, 
I am sure, that the rate of profit on sales 
within our industry is approximately half of 
that in industry generally, and that the air- 
craft industry plows back a far greater per- 
centage of earnings than is the case in 
commercial enterprises. You are also proba- 
bly quite familiar with that favorite ap- 
proach of the Renegotiation Board, namely, 
the return on “book net worth“ theory. I 
will not labor that point other than to make 
the following brief comments. First, the 
contribution of the contractor, whether it be 
good, bad, or indifferent, plays no part in 
such a formula. Second, the application 
of the formula when applied over the num- 
ber of years required to design, develop, 
manufacture, and deliver an aircraft, as con- 
trasted with picking on a single year in 
which there have been heavy deliveries, will 
show, at least in the case of my company, 
that the return on book net worth has been 
no more than in the case of industry gen- 
erally. And finally, the application of such 
a formula places a premium on the com- 
pany that has engaged in the defense busi- 
ness as a supplementary occupation—it 
having built up its net worth through com- 
mercial activities, and penalizes the con- 
tractor that has dedicated itself to the de- 
tense effort. 

However, on this matter of adequacy of 
earnings, I propose a somewhat different 
approach. Bear in mind our objective to 
make certain that we are putting our 
best efforts into the defense effort. We 
are competing for people—we are competing 
for capital, and I need not remind this group 
of the rapidity with which developments are 
taking place within the defense industry. 
In light of the responsibility placed on our 
industry to keep ahead qualitatively in this 
desperate contest with Russia, are we being 
permitted to earn enough to enable us to 
meet the challenge with which we are con- 
fronted. I feel strongly that we are not, 
recognizing, of course, that any Government 
contractor taking this position is at once 
subject to the charge that he is actuated by 
selfish motives. Furthermore, if I am cor- 
rect in my position, I will agree that con- 
siderable public education appears desirable. 
The survey, made by the Opinion Research 
Corp., indicates that 48 percent of the 
general public believes that our industry 
makes a reasonable profit on its defense 
business, while 17 percent registers the be- 
lief that our industry realizes too much 
profit. I find that yours truly is a member 
of a decided, but dedicated, minority, 
namely, 2 percent, who believe that the in- 
dustry is not permitted to gain enough profit 
on its business with the Government. This 
is a fraternity, the membership of which, in 
es opinion, should be expanded consider- 

y. 

Let me again emphasize the thought that 
it is the nature of the things that we are 
competing for which makes this considera- 
tion of earnings so important. May I give 
you an example which illustrates the point I 
am endeavoring to make. 

During the Korean crisis, we brought 
into our subcontractor program a large com- 
pany that had performed very well for us 
during World War II. During the war, the 
subcontractor’s commercial production had 
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been cut off and his energies had been en- 
tirely invested in defense work. His per- 
formance had been of sufficient caliber to 
lead us to place our new work with his firm 
with a feeling of confidence. But the firm's 
performance started out poorly and then 
went from bad to worse. I had a meeting 
with the president of the firm. Said he, “At 
the time we entered into our subcontract 
with you, we thought that commercial pro- 
duction would be severely curtailed. How- 
ever, we were subsequently offered large com- 
mercial contracts and, due to the pressure 
of that work, we have been unable to ful- 
fill our obligations to you.“ Tou must bear 
in mind," he said, “that our opportunity for 
profit on commercial work is far greater 
than under our subcontract with you.” A 
shameful position, I will agree. It brought 
forth my best Montana vocabulary. But we 
live and learn—that is, wé live if we learn 
soon enough. Let us not stake our national 
security on the outcome of a contest between 
patriotism and the almighty dollar. It is far 
safer to have both of these incentives work- 
ing on the same side. 

Gentlemen, in my remarks regarding com- 
petition and earnings, I have endeavored to 
stress the necessity of providing incentives 
comparable to those existing in actiyities 
outside of the defense effort. I would like 
to conclude by discussing the inadvisability 
of one branch of our Government creating 
desirable incentives and then having another 
branch of our Government destroy those in- 
centives. You guessed it—I am again about 
to make some remarks on the subject of re- 
negotiation, I shall use the experience of 
the Boeing Co. before the Renegotiation 
Board for the year 1953, as an example, 
Our profits after taxes but before renegotia- 
tion for that year represented a return on 
sales of 1.9 percent. 

Whenever it is feasible to do so, the Boe- 
ing Co. has chosen to operate under fixed 
price incentive contracts, Under this 
type of contract, after sufficient experience 
is gained to permit a reasonably accurate 
forecast of future costs, the Government and 
the contractor agree upon a target price. 
The contract provides that if the contractor 
is able to produce at lower than the target, 
the Government will get a percentage of the 
savings—usually 80 percent and the contrac- 
tor will receive the remaining 20 percent in 
the form of incentive profits. If, however, 
the actual cost exceeds the target, then 20 
percent of the excess is paid by the com- 
pany and the remainder by the Government, 

During the year 1953, our principal de- 
liveries were of B-47's and KC-97's. At the 
time the target prices for these aircraft were 
agreed upon, we had had considerable past 
experience on which to base estimates of 
future costs. However, due to what we con- 
sidered to be extraordinary efforts, we pro- 
duced at less than the estimates agreed upon 
and saved the Government 843 million on 
aircraft delivered in 1953. As a reward for 
this performance, the company received in 
incentive profits before taxes slightly less 
than $11 million. I should state that we 
have an incentive compensation plan in our 
company in which all supervisors participate. 
‘The total amount distributed under this plan 
is dependent upon the earnings of the com- 
pany. Consequently, each supervisor has a 
very real and direct interest in producing 
as efficiently as possible and thereby increas- 
ing the profits of the company through in- 
centive earnings. 

The Renegotiation Board has recently de- 
cided that the Boelng Co. had exces- 
sive earnings in 1953 of $7,500,000 before 
taxes. This decision requires us to refund 
about 70 percent of the amount earned by 
the company in 1953 as incentive earnings. 

To recapitulate—after substantial produc- 
tion experience, the Alr Force agreed with 
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the contractor upon probable costs of fur- 
ther production, and to provide a stimulant 
to reduce costs agreed on a sharing between 
the contractor and the Government of un- 
derruns of actual costs as compared to pre- 
viously determined probable costs. Long 
after the risks had been taken and the 
results were known, the Renegotiation Board 
unilaterally determines. that 70 percent of 
the contractor's share of the savings must 
be returned to the Government. 

It would be difficult to conceive a moré 
direct assault on the incentive to provide 
more defense per dollar. These are facts 
which should not and cannot be concealed 
from the members of an organization, and 
there is no desire on our part to conceal 
them, However, we are doing our utmost 
to lessen the deleterious effect of this unen- 
lightened action. Last week I discussed the 
matter with several thousand supervisors 
in Seattle and will do the same in Wichits 
tomorrow evening. Among other things, I 
tell them that the Board’s decision should 
not be viewed as final—it is being challenged 
in the tax court. The Board, after com- 
mending the company on its cost perform- 
ance and contribution to the defense effort, 
gave as reasons for its determination of ex- 
cessive profits our increased volume of sales, 
a substantial subcontracting program, ex- 
tensive use of Government-owned facilities. 
and high return on book net worth. These 
are all factors which the Air Force procure- 
ment people are required by regulation to 
take into consideration in establishing the 
contractual profit percentage. 

The Honorable Cart Vinson, who has been 
a leader in Congress on renegotiation legis- 
lation, has stated the objectives of the act 
to be as follows: “Renegotiation does no 
more than prevent or eliminate profits that 
are clearly excessive and unreasonable on an 
overall basis—profits that it would be clearly 
unconscionable for a contractor to retain 
from his dealing with his Government in 
circumstances which preclude proper initial 
pricing,” 

As I have pointed out, the earnings in 
question were from contracts where ini 
pricing had been agreed upon based on a 
substantial amount of past experience. In 
other words, the circumstances permit 
proper initial pricing. 

The Renegotiation Act, as it is being ad- 
ministered, is destroying incentive. It is 
taking from the industry reasonable earn- 
ings needed to conduct essential research 
development work and to acquire facilities. 
I submit that it is being administered in 4 
manner inconsistent with the intent of Con- 
gress. Congress should review the objec 
tives and the administration of the.act and 
advise the Board of the spirit and purpose 
of the act. 

Both Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry 
are credited with the statement “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.“ Gen. 
George Kenney does not share with anyone 
his version of the same thought. He puts it 
this way: “Freedom is not a cheap com- 
modity.“ 

If we are to get the best results from our 
free-enterprise system, as applied to our de- 
tense effort, we must: First, afford our de- 
tense effort an equal opportunity in its com- 
petition with consumer enterprises for people 
and capital. Second, foster and preserve 
competition. Defense business must not be 
awarded on “share the wealth” or “pork baT- 
rel“ considerations, Third, establish con- 
sistency, fairness, and coordination of pur- 
pose on the part of the Government in its 
transactions with the contractor. One 
agency must not be permitted arbitrarily to 
destroy the incentives for economical pro- 
duction previously arranged by another 
branch of the Government, 
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Medical and Dental Schools and Schools 
of Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill in the House today to 
provide Federal funds on a matching 

for the construction of facilities for 
Medical and dental schools and schools of 
public health. 
t The bill authorizes $60 million a year 
or a period of 5 years. Eight million a 
Year is earmarked for dental schools, 
Seven million for schools of public health, 
and forty-five million for medical 
Schools, 
1 shortage of health education fa- 
; ties today is probably the most seri- 
<n bottleneck in our whole medical 
th , These schools which produce 

e general practitioners, the specialists, 
ae the research scientists fall far short 

accommodating the fully qualified and 
Competent young men and women in 

Tica who are anxious to train and 
eee in medical, dental, and public- 
th fields. 
1955-56, in medical schools alone, 
half of the 15,000 applicants for 
This on in this country were accepted. 
fie left the other 7,500 to turn to other 
lds of endeavor or to go abroad for 
Am, g. As a result, the number of 
fo €rican medical students who are 
reed to attend foreign schools is equiv- 
t to the capacity of four additional 
Medical schools in the United States. 
oreover a sharp increase in appli- 
youre is expected during the next 10 
Colle by the Association of American 
eges, and from 1967 on, when the 
85 twar generation will have come to 
and the increase in national population 
the increase in applicants for medi- 
propa ee ation will present a staggering 
lem. Unless we do something now 
ton e that impact, the ratio of doc- 
the to general population will drop to 
Ran where the health of the entire 
on will be in jeopardy. 
law year ago the Congress enacted a 
een $30 million a year on a 
heen basis for the construction of 
h research facilities. The first $30 
that on appropriated under the terms of 
=n was allocated in a few short 
appli and already there are more valid 
entire won? on hand for grants than the 
Vides $90 million authorization pro- 
for. This research-building pro- 
Detus is a fine one and it will add im- 
total to our research effort but unless the 
peol of doctors is swelled we shall 
Tese short of research men, for the 
8 program can draw men and 
Keto only from the total number of 
ieee in the country. 
Co e Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
eee has held long and thorough 
held in 8 on this subject. Hearings were 
84 8 81st, the 82d, the 83d, and the 
comm! Ongresses. Early this year the 
ttee published a staff report sum- 
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marizing the facts that were brought to 
light in the course of those hearings. 
They were compelling facts and they 
point clearly to the need for immediate 
action for Federal aid on a matching 
basis for the construction of facilities in 
medical, dental, and public health 
schools. 

I invite your attention to that fine re- 
port and urge that the bill I have intro- 
duced be considered at an early date so 
that it can be acted on in the first session 
of the current Congress. 


Hells Canyon Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
conservationists in the United States are 
demonstrating their intelligent ap- 
proach to our resources problems by 
making an all-out effort to assure con- 
struction of high Hells Canyon Dam. 

The Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources explains that major conser- 
vation values would not be jeopardized.” 
The committee adds: 

With a high dam, no forest, no farmlands, 
game areas, fish runs, national parks, or wil- 
derness areas would be destroyed. 

Failure to insist on full use of Hells Can- 
yon will result in the construction of other 
dams in the Snake River drainage to com- 
pensate for the loss in water-storage capacity 
that would be sacrificed in the small dams. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article from the May 24, 1957. Louis- 
ville Times on the subject, written by 
the editor emeritus, Mr. Tom Wallace. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATIONISTS FOR FEDERAL DAM AT HELLS 
CANYON—PLAN BEFORE CONGRESS PREFERRED 
ro SERIES or SMALL IMPOUNDMENTS CON- 
TEMPLATED BY POWER COMPANY 

(By Tom Wallace) 


Innumerable dams to create what is called 


public power have been bullt without being 
opposed by conservation organizations, but 
rarely, if ever once previously, have conserva- 
tion organizations been champions of a public 
power project as they now are of the pro- 
posed Hells Canyon Government-built dam. 

The reason for their support of that pub- 
lic power project is that they do not think it 
would be as damaging to natural resources 
as dams which would be built by private 
enterprise should the Hells Canyon project 
of the Government be defeated. 

The Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, which is based in Washington, is 
just what its name describes it as being. It 
has no political affiliation or leanings. It has 
no policy for or against public power. It is 
concerned exclusively with natural resources. 
In that respect it is like the Izaak Walton 
League of America and many other national 
organizations and like innumerable local or- 
ganizations such as those—4,000 of them 
which, in New York, opposed the proposed 
Panther Creek Dam in the Adirondack Re- 
serve and defeated that project. 
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Such organizations are represented in such 
projects as the recent successful efort to 
eliminate Echo Park Dam from the upper 
Colorado Basin development project on the 
ground that Echo Park Dam was not essen- 
tial to the project and would do irreparable 
damage to Dinosaur National Monument. 

Like organizations twice defeated efforts 
to dam Potomac River and obliterate Great 
Falls of the Potomac near Washington, One 
project was for public power, the other was 
private enterprise. The conservationists con- 
sistently oppose ramage to natural resources 
regardless what forces damag 
would be done, £ ei z 

The same sort of organizations 
obliteration of Cum 9 2 Falls, a Kentucky 
asset of renown, and contributed to defeat 
of a private-enterprise project there. The 
same sort of organizations, in most or in 
Many instances the same organizations, now 
oppose a proposed expressway through Rock 
Creek Park in Washington, regardless of the 
argument of proponents that it would be a 
beautiful parkway. 

The record of conservation organizations, 
speaking generally—and I know of no excep- 
tion—has been, during more than a quarter 
of a century, singularly clear and wholly 
clean. They have kept out of politics and 
kept up an honest and intelligently conceived 
fight in behalf of, in words of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, “woods, waters, and 
wildlife.” And in addition a fight in behalf 
of the duty of the National Government, 
State government, and municipal, and 
county governments to have and to hold 
parks which are more urgently needed as 
population increases, 

The Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources thus explains its position as to Hells 
Canyon: r 

“Hells Canyon is the deepest and best un- 
developed dam site in America, Major con- 
servation values would not be jeopardized if 
it were developed fully. 

“with a high dam, no forests, farmlands, 
game areas, fish runs, national parks or 
wilderness areas would be destroyed. 

“Failure to insist on full use of Hells 
Canyon will result in the construction of 
other dams in the Snake River drainage 
to compensate for the loss in water storage 
capacity that would be sacrificed in small 
dams. 

“Some of the alternative dams already are 
being proposed. Bruce Eddy, Penny Cliffs, 
and Nez Perce would destroy thousands of 
acres of forestlands, invade wilderness areas, 
destroy spawning runs of salmon and steel- 
head trout, and flood important areas of big 
game range for the largest elk herd in the 
country. Maximum use of Hells Canyon 
would prevent these losses. 

“The Federal Power Commission recently 
licensed the Idaho Power Co. to build 3 small 
dams in the Hells Canyon stretch of the 
Snake River. Construction of these dams 
will destroy the Hells Canyon site. 

“Senate bill 556 would authorize con- 
struction by the Federal Government of the 
much more efficient high dam in Hells Can- 
yon and make full use of the area. 8. 555 
would set aside the Federal Power Commis- 
sion licenses for the low dams. 

„A high Federal dam will be no more costly 
to yers than the plan of the Idaho Power 
Co. In addition, it will prevent the sacri- 
fice of valuable natural resources. 

“The Idaho Power Co. has been granted 
a $65 million tax-free subsidy for the con- 
struction of 2 of its proposed dams, This 
subsidy is, in effect, an interest-free loan 
worth $376 million. Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
of Virginia, respected chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, called this tax subsidy 
utterly indefensible. 

“In fact, the $65 million handout plus 
the cost of any other Federal dam con- 
structed to compensate for the resource 
values lost because of the Idaho Power Co.'s 
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project, would cost the taxpayers more than 
it would to bulld and own a high Hells 
Canyon Dam.” 

If private enterprise were proposing to 
build the Hells Canyon Dam which the 
Government has proposed to build and if 
the Government were proposing to build the 
other dams mentioned in the report of the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, 
the conservation organizations would be ad- 
vocating the private enterprise project and 
opposing the proposed public power projects. 

It is because they are always on the level 
that conservation organizations have grown 
greatly in influence since the time when a 
conservationist was looked upon as a hobby- 
ist to whom practical men need not pay 
attention. 

It is because of their clean records and the 
obvious reasonableness of their contentions 
that the conservationists have won the sym- 
pathy of the more advanced elements of the 
business and banking world, and of educa- 
tors. 

Their record created a situation in which 
Yale created a Department of Conservation 
and called as its head, and was fortunate in 
procuring, Dr. Paul Sears, a man of wide 
experience in the field of conservation; a 
man whose attitude toward natural resources 
was based on breadth of vision. 

Within my recollection, even among so- 
called conservationists, anyone who lifted a 
voice in behalf of protecting natural re- 
gources was asked what his interest was; 
whether it was quail or ducks or fish. A 
familiar jest among so-called conservation- 
ists was aimed at “the fellow who calls him- 
self a conservationist although he never 
wets a line or empties a shell.“ 

I, who had not wet a line or emptied a 
shell within 40 years, was elected national 
president of the Izaak Walton League of 
America and reelected for a second term. 
‘The Izaak Walton League was far in advance, 
in its attitude toward natural resources, of 
the humorists to whose familiar jest I have 
referred, 


Nowadays even churchmen's voices are 
heard in behalf of natural resources. I 
read recently an address by a bishop on 
, which I intend commenting in this space. 


Tarifs on Watches and Jewelry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, upon re- 
quest, I submit herewith for inclusion in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Virginia Retail Jewelers Association in 
‘its convention held in Roanoke, Va., on 
May 7, 1957: = 

Whereas the health and stability of the 
jewelry industry is dependent on the quality 
of the retail distribution furnished by the re- 
tail jewelers of America; and 

Whereas the products of the watchmakers 
of Switzerland have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the well-being of retail jewelers in 
America; and 

Whereas the past and proposed increases 
in tariffs on watches imported into the 
United States have had and will have a 
deleterious effect on the volume and profits 
of retail jewelry sales: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Virginia Retail Jewelers 
Association in convention in Roanoke, Va., 
on May 7, 1957, That we urge upon all seg- 
ments of the jewelry industry that they con- 
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sider the effect upon the entire Industry, es- 
pecially retailers, of increased tariffs on 
jewelry items and modify their positions ac- 
cordingly in their representations in the Con- 


gress. 


Hells Canyon and Bruces Eddy Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune of 
May 20, 1957. 

The article reports that the Idaho- 
Oregon-Washington Wildlife Federation 
has endorsed construction of high Hells 
Canyon dam and opposed construction 
of Bruces Eddy Dam on the Clearwater, 
which would flood a wildlife habitat and 
ruin an important fishing stream. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: S 
SPORTSMEN SUPPORT HELLS CANYON, RENEW 

OPPosITION TO BRUCES Eppy 

Idaho-Oregon-Washington Wildlife Feder- 
ation yesterday endorsed construction of a 
high Hells Canyon Dam and op the 
rivers and harbors omnibus bill which in- 
cludes authorization for Bruces Eddy Dam. 

In a resolution passed yesterday at a meet- 
ing at the Lewis-Clark Hotel, the group stated 
it would petition President Eisenhower to 
veto the omnibus bill if it passes in its pres- 
ent form. The President vetoed an omnibus 
bill at the last session of Congress. 

The leaders of sportsmen's organizations 
from three States oppose Bruces Eddy Dam, 
proposed for the North Fork of the Clearwater 
River, on the grounds it would flood wildlife 
habitat and ruin a fishing stream. They 
contend Hells Canyon on the Snake River 
would provide more power and water storage 
with little damage to fish or wildlife. 

A bill authorizing Hells Canyon has been 
passed by a Senate committee and is expected 
to come to a vote soon. 

OPPOSE SNAKE NARROWS 


In other action on dams, the federation 
opposed a House bill authorizing Snake Nar- 
rows Dam and asked that Spruce Park on the 
Flathead River not be considered as a recla- 
mation project but left in the wilderness 
area where it now lies. 

The group voted opposition to Oregon's 
classification of steelhead as a food fish and 
will assist Oregon sportsmen in their efforts 
to have a law enacted making it a game fish. 

Other resolutions included: 

Endorsing the House pollution control bill, 
which would appropriate $50 million to help 
municipalities finance sewage disposal plants. 

Endorsing a House bill authorizing States 
to enforce fish and game laws on military 
reservations. 

SEEK SILTING PONDS 


Asking Bureau of Reclamation to plan im- 
poundments in connection with future irri- 
gation projects. These ponds could be 
stocked with fish as a replacement for migra- 
tory fish losses, could provide waterfowl hab- 
itat and allow for siltation of irrigation water 
before it returns to the river. 

Endorsing the wilderness bill, which would 
restrict the authority of Government depart- 
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ments to withdraw lands from wilderness 
areas without the consent of Congress, 

Frank Cullen, of St. Maries, chairman of 
district 1, Idaho Wildlife Federation, pre- 
sided over the 2-day session. 

Representatives were present from 2 dis- 
tricts of the IWF, 4 districts of the Washing- 
ton State Sports Council, the Oregon Wild- 
life Federation, and the Columbia River 
Sportsmen's Council. Frank Burton of Am- 
ber, Wash., National Wildlife Federation dis- 
trict chairman, also attended. 

The 1958 meeting will be held at Richland 
in May. 


Response to President on Aid Shown 
Synthetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly after the President's recent tele- 
vision address which was designed to ob- 
tain public support for his budgetary 
provisions for the foreign aid program, 
White House spokesmen announced that 
the telegraphic response was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. It now appears that 
this “really amazing” response was or- 
ganized and was organized with the 
knowledge of White House officials. 

There is an article in the Washington 
Evening Star of May 24 which outlines 
the procedure followed. It is written by 
Thomas Winship, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Boston Globe, and dis- 
tributed by the North American News- 
paper Alliance. Mr. Winship is an able 
and conscientious reporter and the facts 
that he has reported must be accepted. 

Under unanimous consent I included 
Mr. Winship's brief article entitled Re- 
sponse to President on Aid Shown Syn- 
thetic,” as a part of my remarks: 

RESPONSE TO PRESIDENT ON AID SHOWN 

SYNTHETIC 
(By Thomas Winship) 

President Eisenhower received a “really 
amazing“ telegraphic response to his Tues- 
day night speech on foreign aid, largely be- 
cause it was engineered that way. 

White House Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty told reporters 24 hours after the 
President's television talk that telegrams 
were running 9 to 1 in favor of the program, 
that messages were coming from both larg® 
organizations and the Joe Doaks. All in all, 
he said, the response has been really quite 
amazing.“ 

But several Senators at the Capitol were 
amazed.“ too, when they found at thelr 
offices the next morning several back Ike” 
telegrams, sent from home even before Mr. 
Eisenhower went on the air. 

The answer is that much of this flow of 
foreign-aid telegrams to Washington was not 
exactly @ spontaneous sounding from Main 
Street. 


SOME ARRIVE TOO SOON 
In Washington parlance, much of it was 
inspired.“ There's nothing new about in- 
spired mail lobbies, but this one was a par- 
ticularly neat operation—except for the tele- 
grams which reached Washington too soon. 
One Eastern Senator’s office had similarly 
worded telegrams from the same general sec- 
tion of his State, one sent at 2:11 p. m- 
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Tuesday, another at 8:08 p. m., and another 
at 8:34 p. m. Another Senator received half 
& dozen telegrams sent at varying times just 
before the President began speaking, which 
Was at 9:30 p. m. Tuesday. 

Checks by a reporter showed that the chief 
Catalyst of the initial flow of “back Ike” 
Messages was a dynamic Philadelphia house- 
Wife, who has lobbied here for years as a 
labor of love on behalf of the United Nations 

ergency Children’s Relief Fund. She is 

Betty Jacobs, who commutes between 

ashington and Philadelphia when things 
are stirring. 

She went to work on behalf of the Presi- 
dent's foreign-aid program with the full 

Wedge of the White House, State De- 

ent and a high-powered Government- 

ced cy, the International Deveiop- 

Ment Advisory Board. The latter group is 

headed by Eric Johnston, president of the 
lon Picture Association of America. 

in the public acceptance phase of the 

ge were Time-Fortune editors, Emmett 

Hughes and C. D. Jackson, sometime White 

House speech writers. 

All Government agencies spiritedly deny 
that a single telegram urging folks to wire 
Mr. Eisenhower went out from their offices 
&t Government expense. 

“No, sir; we are not a propaganda agency. 
We are strictly an advisory agency," said 

Schmeisser, IDAB's executive di- 


“Betty Jacobs worked out of our office only 
à couple of days,” he said, “and then she 
Only made some phone calls. All she wanted 
trom us were the names of people on the 
Sltizen groups represented on our board. 
at's all there is to It.“ 
PAID OWN BILLS 


i “If anyone thinks these telegrams were 

at Government expense. I invite 

to look at my home telephone bill.“ said 

Mrs. Jacobs. “It's all been out of my own 
Pocket, 

“I've been deeply interested in our foreign 
®cOnomic aid programs for years, and I've 
been working with groups supporting it. It 
Abed 8 Pleasure to lend a hand on this,” she 


“The only real help I got from the State 
Department and others close to the Presi- 
mutual-security program and his 
Were facts," Mrs. Jacobs asserted. 
tine mail still is running 9 to 1 for con- 

ued foreign aid, and in goodly numbers. 

d everyone on the inside tells you the 
© thing: 

“Betty did it.” 


dent's 
8 


Address of Hon. William M. Tuck, of Vir- 
Sinia, Before the Jefferson - Jackson Day 
Dinner of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
SH in Charlottesville, Va., May 25, 

57 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


ag ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
Wasnt, May 25, 1957, the Honorable 
the IAM M. Tuck, Representative from 
Fifth Congressional District of Vir- 
baia, delivered a most important speech 
Ore the Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 


5 of the Eighth Congressional District 


Virginia at Charlottesville, Va. 
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Congressman Tuck is one of the out- 
standing Members of Congress who is 
rendering faithful and loyal service not 
only to the people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District but to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia as well as the entire Nation. 

I join with Congressman Tuck in his 
commendation of the Honorable HOWARD 
W. SmirxH, Representative of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Virginia. 
Judge SmirH, as he is affectionately 
called, is one of the great Americans of 
today. I commend his people upon havy- 
ing such an outstanding Representative 
to look after their interests in the Halls 
of the Congress. 

Congressman Tucx’s speech is as fol- 
lows: 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM M. TUCK 
BEFORE THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DIN- 
NER OF THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL Dis- 
TRICT IN CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, May 25, 
1957 


I am happy to be here this evening as the 
guest of the Democrats of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District, and I was highly flattered 
and honored when Judge Smith and Calvin 
Haley invited me to come and enjoy this fine 
fellowship. 

Your district is rich in history and re- 
sources, and occupies a prominent place in 
the life and welfare of this Commonwealth. 
You have able representation in the general 
assembly; your officials who hold positions of 
leadership in the State government are of 
the highest caliber; your membership on the 
Democratic executive and State central com- 
mittees is made up of men and women who 
are thoroughly devoted to the public welfare; 
and your county and city officials through- 
out the district are citizens of high character 
and purpose who apply themselves diligently 
to the faithful discharge of their duties, 
From Albemarle to Northumberland; from 
Loudoun to Goochland; and from King Wil- 
Mam to Culpeper, I salute the Democrats of 
this great district and express my admiration 
and esteem for all of you. 

The Democrats of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District in general, and those who live 
in Charlottesville and Albemarle County in 
particular, are most fortunate in haying as 
residents of your community the Honorable 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., and the Honorable 
John Stewart Battle. These two illustrious 
statesmen are devoted public servants and 
stalwart Democrats. Their administrations 
as chief executives of this State were in the 
finest traditions of the Commonwealth, and 
their contributions to the cause of good gov- 
ernment are shining examples of what the 
Democratic Party in Virginia stands for. I 
know you will join with me in extending 
hearty greetings and best wishes to Colgate 
Darden and John Battle, 

I am aware of the high esteem and warm 
affection you have for your beloved Congress- 
man, Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, but sometimes 
I wonder if the people of this congressional 
district—and for that matter the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and the Nation—fully 
realize and appreciate the sterling qualities 
of leadershp and ability of this outstanding 
public servant and statesman. I have ad- 
mired him throughout his public career, but 
since I became a Member of the Congress it 
has been my pleasure and privilege to know 
him intimately, follow his leadership, and 
marvel at his eminent qualifications. Al- 
though not a seeker of publicity and modest 
and unpretentious to a marked degree, 
Judge SMITH is always on the front line in 
the battle for sound legislative measures 
and in support of fundamental doctrines 
and principles which he believes in so firmly. 
In his capacity as chairman of the all-impor- 
tant and powerful Committee on Rules in 
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the House of Representatives, he has per- 
formed valiant service in the interest of 
sound government and in the defense of 
States’ rights. 

It was highly gratifying when on Febru- 
ary 22, 1955, the American Good Government 
Society, in a resolution of tribute and honor 
to Howard WORTH SMITH, described him in 
appropriate language as a statesman, lawyer, 
farmer, and banker who has served the pub- 
lic weal in an illustrious manner, and it was 
pointed out that among his notable achieve- 
ments is the Smith Act of 1940, which has 
resulted in the conviction of Communist 
leaders and aliens whose purpose was the 
overthrow of our cherished form of govern- 
ment. Judge SmirH has also made notable 
contributions in the legislative field con- 
cerning amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act which formed the necessary 
groundwork for the Taft-Hartley Law. The 
list of his worthy achievements is lengthy. 
He is a tower of strength in the Congress and 
considered by many as its most outstanding 
member. 

I know many of you are familiar with the 
notable address Judge Smrrn delivered at the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum on Octo- 
ber 24, 1950, entitled “The Kind of Ameri- 
can I Am.” It was inserted in the Co- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD immediately following its 
delivery, and again last year by a colleague 
who deemed it appropriate to commend it 
again to the membership of the Congress 
for its outline of sound doctrines and Demo- 
cratic principles, 

In that address, Judge Smith said he is 
proud to be known as a conservative Demo- 
crat and one who adheres unservingly to 
the fundamental principles of government 
embedded in the Bill of Rights. He is a 
worthy Representative of the congressional 
district of this great Commonwealth that 
was the home of George Washington, who 
conceived the idea of a Constitution; of 
George Mason, the great exponent of demo- 
cratic government who wrote the Bill of 
Rights; Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the 
Detlaration of Independence and founded 
the Democratic Party; James Madison, the 
father of the Constitution; James. Monroe, 
author of the Monroe Doctrine, and John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who, by his decisions, breathed life and 
vitality into the Constitution, 

I cannot find words adequate to pay proper 


and appropriate tribute to your beloved Con- 


gressman, His devotion to duty; outstand- 
ing capabilities; wise leadership and calm 
and courageous conduct are a source of in- 
spiration to me. 

It is always appropriate and fitting at all 
Democratic gatherings to pay respect to the 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of 
the Democratic Party. As every Virginian 
knows, he was its first champion and the 
most brilliant, farsighted, and bold philoso- 
pher the Republic has ever known. He enyi- 
sioned the Democratic Party as the party of 
the people and declared that governments 
are not the masters but the servants of the 
people. 

Jefferson stood for the legitimate rights of 
the States and in the most positive terms ad- 
vocated the greatest degree of local govern- 
ment. He denounced the idea of govern- 
ment catering to groups seeking special 
privileges, and it was his belief that the 
greatest danger the young Republic would 
ever have to face from within was the threat 
of centralization of authority and its in- 
evitable abuses of individual liberties. Al- 
though we have been saddened and perturbed 
to witness flagrant abuse of Jeffersonian 
principles in national administrations, claim- 
ing to be his adherents, it behooves us as 
Virginia Democrats to insist upon steadfast 
adherence to the principles and philosophies 
espoused by the sage of Monticello, 

With masterful emphasis, Mr. Jefferson 
wrote: “I do verily believe that, if the princi- 
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ple were to prevail of a common law being in 
force in the United States in which the 
General (Federal) Government at once 
possesses all the powers of the State govern- 
ments and reduces us to a single consolidated 
government, it would become the most cor- 
rupt government on earth.” Let us exert 
our every effort to maintain State autonomy 
and protect the traditional American form 
of local self-government operating in the 
communities and the counties and the 
States. 

Although he was born to wealth and posi- 
tion, Jefferson believed that tyranny could 
best be thwarted by letting the power reside 
in the people. He was opposed to tyranny in 
any form, and one of his most immortal ut- 
terances was, “I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Jefferson's. personal platform at the time 
he was elected President was as follows: 

I do with sincere zeal wish an inviolable 
preservation of our Federal Constitution ac- 
cording to the true sense in which it was 
adopted by the States. 

I am for preserving to the States powers not 
yielded by them to the Union. 

I am opposed to transferring all the powers 
of the States to the General Government, and 
of that Government to the executive branch. 

I am for a government rigorously frugal 
and simple, applying all the savings of public 
revenue to the public debt. 

I am opposed to Increasing the public debt 
on the principle that it is a public blessing. 

I am for freedom of religion and freedom 
of the press, and against all violations of the 
Constitution. 

We should likewise pay tribute here to the 
hallowed memory of that other great patron 
saint of the Democratic Party, the immortal 
Andrew Jackson. Although born in such ob- 
scurity that two States have claimed his 
birthplace, he rose to fame as a legislator, 
jurist, soldier, statesman, and President, and 
he espoused and upheld with vigor and deter- 
mination the sound doctrines and high prin- 
ciples upon which the Democratic Party was 
Tounded. A recent visit to Jackson's beau- 
tiful country home, the Hermitage near 
Nashville, Tenn., was indeed an inspiring 
experience. 

Senator Brep, in addressing the Kiwanis 
Club in Richmond on April 3, pointed out 
that Andrew Jackson was the only President 
of the United States to pay off the Federal 
debt in toto. Although the debt was not 
large, he paid it off and boasted about it, and 
Senator Byrd said that when he is asked 
what kind of a Democrat he is, he is proud to 
reply, “I am an Andrew Jackson Democrat.” 

I am reluctant to disturb the soclality and 
conviviality of this occasion, and yet there 
are dangers confronting us so vital to the 
interest and welfare of our country I would 
not be doing my duty as a citizen of the Com- 
monwealth were I to fall to point them out. 

The most alarming is the pattern now 
employed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in decision after decision which 
reveals a studied campaign to obliterate the 
rights of the sovereign states. Some of the 
recent decisions of this court break down 
our Constitution and shatter our Bill of 
Rights which was penned on the soil of this 
Commonwealth and which has found its 
way into the Constitution not only of the 
United States, but of every State in the 
American Union. 

Prior to 1896 there was practically no pub- 
Jic school system in any of the States, in- 
cluding Virginia. In that year the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down a 
decision in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
pronouncing what is known as the “separate 
but equal doctrine”; that is, that the States 
could provide separate schools for the races 
provided the schools were substantially 
equal. 
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The validity and soundness of this de- 
cision was upheld many times by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and by 
other courts. Even as late as 1927 the Su- 
preme Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Taft, a former President, enunciated this 
same sound doctrine. Relying upon these 
decisions, the States have spent millions of 
dollars constructing school systems for the 
training and education of our children. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled this and many other decisions of the 
court, striking down at the same time the 
Constitutions of at least 17 States, holding 
that if we operate public schools they must 
be integrated. No legal authority was cited 
in support of this Infamous opinion which 
undertakes to substitute a government of 
men for a government of laws, and the only 
authority was psychology and sociology of 
a doubtful variety, referring to such men as 
E. Franklin Frazier, a Negro, who wrote a 
book entitled, “The Negro in the United 
States,” and who extolled the characteristics 
of such Communists as Paul Robeson, and 
who signed a statement condemning any 
punitive measures directed against the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, 

The Supreme Court in its opinion further 
referred to another authority, a man by the 
name of Gunnar Myrdal, who is a notorious 
Swedish Socialist, imported to the United 
States in 1937 by the Carnegie Foundation 
of Alger Hiss fame. Myrdal has an utter 
contempt for the principles upon which the 
United States was founded and the political 
system to which our people adhere. The 
very book to which the Chief Justice in his 
opinion referred, by this Socialist Myrdal, 
Stated that the Constitution of the United 
States was “impractical and unsuited to 
modern conditions, and its adoption was 
merely a plot against the common people.” 
This is plain unvarnished communism and 
is the authority cited by the Supreme Court 
of the United States for this improvident, 
unwise and, I believe, unpatriotic decision. 

This loved prophet of the Supreme Court, 
Myrdal, has written another book entitled 
“An International Economy,” in which he 
argues against the awkward fact of the 
United States bigness and urges equaliza- 
tion and integration of all peoples through 
redistribution of natural and commercial 
wealth. Apparently he doesn't approve of 
the size of the United States any more than 
he does the United States Constitution. So 
respectful of its prophet is our High Court 
(or was on May 17, 1954) that it might en- 
tertain an antitrust sult against the United 
States of America as a monopoly in restraint 
of trade. Also, of course, in restraint of 
Russia. 

It is said that members of the bar are 
now forced in self-defense to study the works 
of Gunnar Myrdal and acquaint themselves 
with his philosophy in order to prepare for 
cases when there is a possibility of Supreme 
Court consideration, 

It would seem that the school decision 
of 1954 would have done enough violence 
to our Constitution for at least one gen- 
eration, but the Supreme Court thinks other- 
wise and continues to render these decisions 
which are disturbing to all thoughtful and 
patriotic Americans. The unbridled at- 
tempts of the Supreme Court to usurp the 
powers of Congress and to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States by judicial 
decree may succeed in awakening and arous- 
ing the people, not only in the South but 
in all parts of the country, to the dangers 
which confront us, and to the fact that our 
Constitution is being jettisoned by the very 
branch of the Government designed to pre- 
serve and protect it. 

Despite the fact that the wise legislation 
sponsored by Judge Smith contains a pro- 
vision distinctly preserving the rights and 
powers of States to pass antiseditidn and 
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anti-Communist laws, the Supreme Court, 
in the case of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania v. Nelson, handed down a decision 
reversing the conviction of a Communist 
by the name of Nelson in the State courts 
of Pennsylvania. The Court declared that 
the Congress in passing the Smith Act, de- 
spite this provision to the contrary, had pre- 
empted the field and the States were with- 
out power to deal with Communists 
subyersives and others who would overthrow 
the State and Federal governments. 
Supreme Court has struck down the powers 
of the States to convict Communists 
other leftwing elements who wish to de- 
stroy our Constitution and to reduce each 
State as well as the Government of the 
United States to a shambles. 

The people of Pennsylvania, and others 
who know of this decision, are incensed over 
the matter and are beginning to unders 
and appreciate the force and efficacy of the 
arguments which we have recently made in 
the South in respect to the school decision 
case. They now seem to realize what the 
members of the General Assembly of Virginia 
and other southern States meant when 
passed almost unanimously the “Resolu- 
tions of Interposition’’ protesting the un 
authorized and unprecedented acts of tb# 
Supreme Court of the United States. Cit 
zens of other States are likewise beginning 
to understand the meaning of the language 
employed and the cdnstitutional principles 
declared in that historic document know? 
as the “Southern Manifesto,” signed PY 
more than 100 members of the Congress- 

The great State of New York has likewis¢ 
come under the hammer of the Sup! 
Court of the United States In a case in 
ing the principle. In that State, a sc 
teacher who had refused to testify before 
one of the congressional committees, a 
ing cloak and shelter under the beneficenc® 
and protective wings of the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 8 
because of lost confidence in her loyalty, was 
discharged. ‘The Supreme Court handed 
down a decision denying to the soverelgn 
State of New York the right to fire the school 
teacher, whose compensation was entirel¥ 
from State funds. 

Among the most recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court was the one handed down in 
the Girard College case, where the la 
Stephen Girard of Philadelphia by his 


will and testament created a trust fund for 


the erection, maintenance, and operation 

a college for as many poor white male 
phans as the income from the fund shall 
adequate to maintain. The Supreme court 
held that the operation of Girard College, 
pursuant to the provisions of the last W 
and testament of the individual who cre@ n 
the fund to finance its operation, was n do 
and void because the student body is ma 
up of white boys. In total disregard of the 
sanctity of the will of Stephen Girard, Nest” 
politicians have now prevailed in their ar 
tention that he had no right to make a W 15 
which provided for the education of whi 
boys alone and that the college must now 7 
compelled to admit Negroes. As you kno™' 
the Supreme Court decreed that Stephen 
Girard’s stipulation of white orphan 
must be disregarded for the extraordinary 
reason that the “board which operated 9 
Girard College is an agency of the can 
Pennsylvania” and that “the board's ref 

to admit Negroes constituted discriminati 
by the State of Pennsylvania.” A dec 

of this nature takes us far down the 5x 
to tyranny and presents a frightening situr 
ation showing a rapid approach to a cen 
tralized Federal tyranny. 

As recently as Monday, May 6, 1957, vf 
became aware of decisions of the Supremi 
Court of the United States which constitu 
flagrant substitution of the high co 


— 
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judgment for the judgment of the States. 
In the New Mexico and California cases 
Where, after patient and careful considera- 
Mon, the State authorities had denied two 
Communists admission to the respec- 
tive bars of New Mexico and California on 
the ground that their long and open activi- 
as Communist Party members prove 
moral unfitness to become members 
Sf the bars, the United States Supreme Court 
ae it its business to trample underfoot the 
cisions of both State courts by holding 
t the due process clauses of the 14th 
amendment had been violated and the State 
decisions were, therefore, unconstitu- 
ga In a recent editorial on this subject, 
=; able editor of the Richmond News Lead- 
ugg axed the following pertinent questions: 
a State no longer can fix standards of 
Propriety and fitness for its teachers; if a 
ossa no longer can operate its public schools 
as to avold domestic strife; if a State no 
hager can establish its own rules for appel- 
proceedings; if a State no longer can 
ass upon the fitness of prospective lawyers 
wh Would become officers of State courts— 
at, then, is left to the States?” 
other iniquitous onslaught against 
States rights is inherent in the sb-called 
ao rights proposal now pending in the 
8 As Senator Harry F. Byrn has so 
thy fully stated, this legislation is puni- 
© in nature and clearly designed to pun- 
Su the South for its refusal to submit to the 
> Preme Court’s decision in the school case 
tutio is in complete violation of our consti- 
Conal rights. But these unwarranted and 
are nen so-called civil rights proposals 
the Taught with extreme danger not only to 
South, but to every State in the Union, 
eign: constitute a grave threat to the sover- 
States and to the future existence of our 
1 on an autonomous basis. 
Joined with seven of my colleagues on 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 


oon On the bill H. R. 6127 in an earnest 
of th to outline in detail the unsoundness 
tes ese proposals and the shocking man- 
in which they would usurp the rights 
the States. Our own able attorney gen- 
bert Hon. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., appeared 
Scher, the Judiciary Committee and pre- 
to ee a nrasterful argument in opposition 
lawyers bill, as did many other outstanding 
Real craftsmanship was employed by the 
Who Br ana dexterous political professional 
altho afted the proposed legislation, and 
the 2 his approach is a surreptitious one 
Tights grant violation of our fundamental 
is quite plain, 
© are confronted with a lb 
A proposal by the 
pee General of the United States to 
tional the sacred precincts of the constitu- 
He g y embedded system of trial by jury. 
Mittin. this by the simple proposal of per- 
to w € the United States to become a party 
the gute appears to be a civil sult, but before 
t is consummated it develops into a 
ishing h Procedure and he succeeds in abol- 
honored this proposal is enacted; the time- 
the san Safeguard and means of applying 
p 3 of a penal statute. He proposes 
the cont 4nd substitute for these safeguards 
tome api powers of the Federal Judiciary, 
tyranni, whom rule with a ruthless and 
and p cal hand. He would set at naught 
right PEH from the American scene the 
nature an accused person to demand the 
confrontos, cause of his accusation, to be 
to ieee ch by his accusers, to demand proof, 
leopard himself in a position to plead former 
his right, to cross-examine those hostile to 
and to ts, to call for witnesses in his behalf, 
trial bep mand a fair, speedy, and impartial 
Unanimone a jury of his peers, without whose 
BUilty, a consent he cannot be found 
to Aine n order to accomplish his purpose 
nd the criminal conspiracy statute 


the 
Representatives in presenting the minority) 
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(which in effect these proposals do) he would 
sacrifice all of these constitutional principles. 

One of the features of the bill provides for 
the establishment of a Commission on Civil 
Rights, On its face this appears harmless 
except as a foolish expenditure of public 
funds in a country where we are already 
overloaded with debt, but the serious objec- 
tion is not the establishment of another 
costly and foolish bureau, but the establish- 
ment of one with sweeping powers so un- 
limited as to constitute a board of inquisition 
and ex parte condemnation. Such a Com- 
mission will serve no good purpose and will 
provide a source of harassment to the several 
States which it will seek to victimize in der- 
ogation of their rights under the Constitu- 
tion to administer their own internal gov- 
ernmental affairs. The duties of the 
Commission, as outlined in the bill, are 
fantastic and the powers proposed to be 
invested in the Commission would be another 
abrogation of State sovereignty and in care- 
less disregard of the rights of individual 
citizens of the various States. 

One of the oldest and most thoroughly es- 
tablished and salutary rules in American 
jurisprudence is the requirement for the 
exhaustion of State administrative remedies 
before resort to a Federal court. The pend- 
ing proposals provide for the abolishment of 
this principle in the amendment to the so- 
called civil rights statutes and the amend- 
ment relating to the right to vote. Every 
thoughtful person must agree that wherever 
parties may have their rights adjudicated at 
the State and local level, Federal courts 
should not interfere, and indeed they have 
no right to do so. The only conclusion to be 
reached is that the attempt to enact these 
so-called civil rights proposals into law con- 
stitutes a deliberate, open, and blatant ex- 
pression of total lack of faith and confidence 
in the virtue and the integrity of our re- 
spective State governments in general and 
our State judicial systems in particular, and 
constitute an insult of the ugliest sort, 

The proponents of this legislation com- 
pletely overlook and refuse to recognize that 
there are no Federal elections. There is no 
Federal election machinery and no proyision 
in the Constitution of the United States 
which authorizes it. No constitutional au- 
thority is conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to conduct, regulate, and administer 
any election, On the other hand the Consti- 
tution expressly negates any concept of such 
authority in the Federal Government, and 
it is made abundantly clear that such author- 
ity resides only with the States. The States 
have clear constitutional rights to regulate 
and administer their own electoral processes. 
We should never agree to permit the Attorney 
General of the United States to meddle with 
State elections and brush aside State law, 
remedy, procedure, States’ rights, jurisdic- 
tion, and authority in matters pertaining to 
elections. 

One of the most frightening phases of this 
whole situation is the apparent complete Iack 
of knowledge on the part of the President 
of the United States of what is going on, 
President Eisenhower admitted at a recent 
press conference that he has not even read 
the so-called civil-rights bill. He is quoted 
by the press as having made the following 
amazing statement, “The ciyil-rights bill is a 
very moderate thing, done in all decency and 
in a simple attempt to study the matter, see 
where the Federal responsibilities lie, and to 
move in strict accordance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision, and no faster and no 
further.” 

My friend, Jack Kilpatrick, the able editor 
of the Richmond News Leader, recently in an 
editorial described the President's apparent 
ignorance of the gravest issue of State and 
Federal relations now before the Congress, as 
a gross neglect of duties, and he very aptly 
suggested that the President “tuck a copy of 
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the bill In his golf bag and read it while 
riding in his electric cart from tee to tee at 
Burning Tree.” 

Our mutual friend and your district chair- 
man, Ben Garrett, kindly sent me one of the 
King William County medals cast as a part of 
King William’s observance of the Jamestown 
Festival. It is a most attractive bronze medal 
with the seal of the circuit court of King 
William County on one side, and a picture 
of the old courthouse on the other, and with 
one of the most timely and appropriate in- 
scriptions imaginable. The inscription reads, 
“The Constitution or the Supreme Court— 
Liberty or Tyranny.” I shall fight with all the 
power at my command in support of the Con- 
stitution and liberty, and I appeal to every 
lover of liberty in this Nation to awaken to 
the dangers confronting us and recall the 
warning of the Founding Fathers and the 
makers of the Constitution, that an uncon- 
trolled Supreme Court makes despotism—yea, 
tyranny. 

The people are rightly concerned about 
high taxes and the current Federal budget 
which is the largest in peacetime history, I 
will not impose upon your good nature by 
dwelling upon this unpleasant subject un- 
duly. I do want to say, however, that it is 
highly gratifying to observe that the Ameri- 
can public is demanding a reduction in 
unnecessary Federal expenditures and I fer- 
vently hope that there will be such a com- 
pelling force of public opinion as to guar- 
antee a large measure of return to fiscal 
sanity and solvency. The current budget 
can be reduced by six or seven billion dollars 
with no danger to our national defense or 
serious impairment of normal and essential 
functions of Government. 

We in Virginia are blessed with good gov- 
ernment. Our government is interested in 
the well-being and happiness of all for whom 
government was established. We still believe 
in the fundamental principle that all au- 
thority resides in the people, and that the 
government is the servant of the people and 
not their master. 

Because of our steadfast and firm deter- 
mination to adhere to the fundamental 
principles of government established on the 
soil of Virginia, and which has made our 
Commonwealth and our country great, and 
which we cherish, many of those who would 
change everything, even our form of govern- 
ment derisively refer to us as old fashioned, 
So much so that be believe with Jefferson, 
who asserted “that government is best 
which governs least,” and with Cleveland, 
who believed “that it was the duty of the 
people to support the Government instead 
of the Government supporting the people.” 
Indeed we are so old fashioned that we 
believe In economy and honesty in Govern- 
ment, So old fashioned that we believe in 
paying our debts. We have resisted socialism 
and its Russian counterpart, communism, 
and irrespective of what may happen else- 
where I firmly believe that Virginians will 
continue to resist these trends. 

We believe that the faithful and impartial 
enforcement of law is paramount and we 
recognize that as the first and foremost func- 
tion of Government, In short, we believe 
in those Jeffersonian principles upon which 
the Nation was founded and has grown to 
maturity as a leader among the free peoples 
of the world. We jealously guard our rights 
as individuals and as citizens under a free 
government, and we seek through our public 
services to strengthen and preserve those 
2 rather than to weaken and destroy 

em. 

We cherish this great heritage, unequaled 
elsewhere on earth. We recognize that these 
great blessings are accompanied by ve 
responsibilities, foremost of which is the 
obligation of so exercising our liberties that 
succeeding generations may enjoy the same 
rights and privileges, with neither fear nor 
restraint. With the benefit of the experi- 
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ence of those who have preceded us, we 
should be able to strengthen and revitalize 
the democratic institutions which are the 
very sinews of our American way of life. 

At Williamsburg, we have the Nation's 
foremost example of the restoration of the 
physical reminders of our early heritage. We 
should also include s restoration of ideas, 
and Virginians should lead the way in re- 
etoring the sound ideas of government be- 
queathed to us by Jefferson and the early 
founders of the Democratic Party, and when 
we invoke their names and honor their 
memories we should also be mindful of and 
never depart from the fundamental princi- 
ples they so courageously enunciated. 

As one who has been actively identified 
with the affairs of the Democratic Party in 
the State of Virginia for many years, I am 
indeed hopeful that you will exert in your 
respective localities a steadfast and un- 
flagging effort to advance the cause of the 
Democratic Party of the State of Virginia to 
the end that we may have a continuation 
of the fine type of government with which 
Virginia has been blessed and to which our 
people are entitled. 


Labor Groups Favor School Aid 
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HON, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
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Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I want to call the 
attention of the Members to the formal 
endorsement of H. R. 1—the Federal aid 
for classroom construction legislation— 
by major labor groups. 

Prior to this action by the AFL-CIO 
groups, this legislation had the endorse- 
ment of the UMW and scores of inde- 
pendent union groups. Their position is 
a clear indication of how the average 
citizen feels about this emergency in our 
schools, 

The statement follows: 

For years the critical shortage of class- 
rooms in the Nation's schools has continued 
unabated. At the beginning of the present 
echool year there were 159,000 fewer clags- 


rooms than needed to adequately house - 


America’s more than 32 million school- 
children. 

Failure to build these needed classrooms 
has meant a terrible burden on the future 
of our children. 

Hundreds of thousands are forced to go 
to half-day sessions in overcrowded build- 
ings. As a result, they have not been able 
to get the kind of education which Ameri- 
can society demands of Ita citizens and which 


they need if they are to compete successfully 


in a world where expanding technology makes 
greater and greater demands on individuals. 

Other schoolchildren daily risk injury and 
death in ramshackle firetraps kept in use 
long after their useful life has ended. 

This is a heritage to our children which 
America should not and cannot permit. The 
implication of poor education extends not 
only to the children themselves, but to the 
future of our Nation in a divided world. 

We deplore the action of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in misusing statistics 
to minimize the apparent school needs. Mis- 
representation in this eritical area is inex- 
cusabie, 
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It has been clear for some time that the 
States cannot meet this problem alone, De- 
spite heroic effort, the States have been 
unable to erase the backlog of school con- 
struction. 

Only the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment are adequate to meet this challenge, 
and progress has been made to thisend. The 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives has reported favor- 
ably a bill, H. R. 1, authorizing $1.5 billion 
in grants to the States for school construc- 
tion. 

The bill is a compromise measure, It is 
entitled to the support of all Americans, 
without any of the complicating amend- 
ments which have helped to defeat it in 
the past. 

The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to meet 
its obligation to America's children by 
promptly enacting H. R. 1 into law, without 
crippling amendments. 


Address by Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, Upon the Presentation 
to Him of the Bellarmine Medal, Bellar- 
mine College, Louisville, Ky., May 13, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include an address by the distinguished 
majority leader, the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack, upon the presentation to 
him of the Bellarmine Medal, May 13, 
1957, at Bellarmine College, Louisville, 


Ky. 

The award known as the Bellarmine 
Medal was established in 1955 by Bellar- 
mine Coliege, Louisville, Ky. Its pur- 
pose is to honor annually a person “who, 
on the national or international scene 
has exemplified in a notable manner the 
virtues of justice, charity, and temperate- 
ness in dealing with difficult and contro- 
versial problems.” 

The specific emphasis in the medal’s 
definition of purpose is derived from the 
character and achievements: of the col- 
lege’s patron, Robert Bellarmine, 16th 
century saint, theologian, philosopher, 
and educator. St. Robert lived and 
worked most of his life in the midst of 
controversy. His fairness, mildness, and 
dispassionate devotion to truth were the 
occasion of admiring wonder on the part 
of both friends-and opponents. 

The 1957 recipient of the Bellarmine 
Medal is the Honorable Jonn W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, majority 
leader of the House of Representatives. 
He has been a Member of the United 
States House of Representatives since 
1928. Since 1940, he has been majority 
leader of the House during the sessions 
when the House was organized by the 
Democratic Party. His achievements 
have been recognized by the presentation 
of honorary degrees from 10 American 
universities and colleges. 
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Bellarmine College finds in the career 
of Mr. McCormack a notable exemplifi- 
cation of the qualities that the Bellar- 
mine Medal was established to honor. 

Mr. McCormacxk’s address follows: 

The Most Reverend John A. Floersh, Arch 
bishop of Louisville, the distinguished pres! 
dent of Bellarmine College, Monsignor Hor- 
rigan, right reverend, very reverend, 
reverend fathers; Your Excellency, Gov. A“ 
bert B. Chandler, Your Honor, Mayor An- 
drew Broaddus, distinguished and inv! 
guests, Indies and gentlemen, I am dee 
touched by the honor that has been con- 
ferred upon me. The fact that those wD? 
selected me as the recipient of this year's 
Bellarmine medal feel I am worthy of 1% 
touches me very much. While I have Te 
ceived many honors in the past, all of w 
I value very much, there is none that I shall 
treasure more than the one you have con“ 
ferred upon me this evening, and Mrs. Me- 
Cormack joins with me in expressing to vc 
our deep appreciation. 4 

I might also say that Mrs. McCormack a? 
I will carry away with us from Lo 8 
fond’ and lasting memories of your hospital 
ity. 
Down through the ages our church 15 
given to mankind great leaders, not only * 
times of peace and tranquility, but particu 
larly in times of pain and stress, among 
those great leaders is a 16th century chure t 
man, Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, Sait! 
Robert Bellarmine—doctor of the chure 
educator, scholar, diplomat, and the pa 
of your young but dynamic college. 

I know that Archbishop Floersh, the be- 
loved spiritual leader of your arc and 
derives great happiness and satisfaction. 
rightfully so, in the existence of your fine 
college. was 

For after years of prayer and hope, It 
under his far-seeing and courageous 
ship that Bellarmine College came into we 
ing—the prayers, the hopes, aoe Ee pis 
ning of many years by His Excellency, 
countless of others, and the ruisliment 
thereof some 7 years ago. orth 

For many generations to come will go fort 
its graduates, possessing a complete due 
tion, and with its motto, In the love 
truth” firmly impressed upon their e 
graduate students possessing a truly tel, 
grated philosophy of life, and as 80 col 
quently stated in the purposes of your 
lege, aware that there is a higher and are 
certain source of truth, namely, the die 
revelation entrusted by God to His ch rer 
and of the further fact that there can ne 
be any genulne conflict between the 
of reason and the truths of revelation. sinc 
all truth, on whatever level, is from nå 

And I can project my mind ahead ® 
see for generations to come young gradve ie 
leaving the hallowed environment 1ks 
larmine College, becoming leaders in all wa u 
of human activity, and wielding great 


ence for God, for country, for ma ; 1% 
college. rd 
In the motto of your college the dun 


t 
“love” is an important part. How sien in nd 
and meaningful is the word love. an- 
how significant and meaningful also i 
other word, the direct opposite and the en 
of the word love“ —the word “hate. - 
Let us apply those two simple, but © could 
cant, words to the world of today, One twee? 
well say that the struggle today is be 
the forces of love and the forces of nink- 
that love is the origin of our way of Ute: 
ing and acting, of our philosophy of 
that hate is the origin of eve 
structive and in the world of today, 
Communist ideology and thought and ac 
Love of God, love of neighbor, the 
fs not the end; position and power 
trust and not a personal attribute. suck 
rights of the individual are God-give pape 
as liberty, freedom, and the pursuit of 
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Piness Governmen 
. t is the servant and not 
5 master; the result is Popular sovereignty. 
and a cy, and representative government, 
Let Sovernment of law, and not of men. 
ress convey to you a short but compre- 
sae 3 of the results that follow 
ang Herd the origin of Communist thought 
eet at God, hatred of neighbor, the 
right 8 © end, power is personal, might is 
Mbmite ee, all who do not agree or do not 
2 the result: Vicious dictatorship in 
m orm of atheistic or international com- 
imam with the imposition of persecution, 
pres ent, death, and martyrdom, And 
Motto 2 Emportant word in your college 
Pop and women free; and the doctrine of 
their x sovereignty, the people determining 
taught wn form of government, has been 
through the centuries by the great 
eres f the Catholic Church. One of the 
8 in dhe world, as well as in 
— 1 tory, is Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, 
me! east the church celebrates today. 
to his We time of his ordination in 1570 
hag k eath in 1621, the brilliant cardinal 
imprint ont Birt cocked life. He has left his 
And wor ia ate ie pages of church 
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been aia temporal controversy, It has 
ords ma of him that when he spoke, his 
4. an de him seem like one inspired. 
and the denn vation ot his brilliant mind 
When Po ep respect in which he was held, 
Carding: pa Clement VIII nominated him a 
nad Bok et did so on the ground that he 
While 8 equal for learning.” 
James : in the controversy with King 
Uneomprces England, Bellarmine stood out 
8 8 as the champion of the 
Premacy in all things spiritual; he 
on extensively on temporal authority, 
the of the great figures of history 
a © absolutism of “his day, and a 
Ocate of the doctrine of the consent 
* It tock a brave man to 
8 & Position in his day. 
are remarkable facts about St. 
ne's advocacy of the princi- 
that all just i Ah the 
ie of the governed. He popular- 
tie cipal of popular sovereignty and 
Procedures at the time when 
emperors were in the ascendancy, 
out King dag whenever a scholar 
2 ames the First 's preten- 
completa at the divine right of kings” he 
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For it is truth that makes 
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a paritoujar as of government. Once 
more, prince philosophers expresses 
himself in unmistakable terms: 

“In the second place, it is to be noted that 
this power rests immediately, as in its sub- 
ject, in the whole multitude of the people, 
for the power comes from God, and God hay- 
ing assigned it to no particular man must 
have given it to the multitude.” 

“For it is obvious,” Bellarmine continues, 
“that concrete and particular forms of gov- 
ernment have their sanction from the law 
of nations and not from the law of nature. 
For it is obvious that it rests with the people 
as a whole to decide whether they shall set 
over themselves a king, or consuls, or other 
magistrates. Furthermore, for a legitimate 
reason the people can change their govern- 
ment from a monarchy to an aristocracy or 
democracy, and also the other way about, as 
we read happened in ancient Rome.” He 
also believed, as we do in America, that the 
interests of the general public are best served 
by a government of checks and balances. 
The distribution of powers among the coor- 
dinate branches of government, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, is the very core of 
Bellarmine's doctrine. 

Commenting up the desirability of the 
nation or tripartite division of civil admin- 
istration, the brilliant cardinal resumes his 
advocacy of popular participation in govern- 
ment. All men,” he writes, “assuredly 
prefer a form of government in which they 
can each have a share, and such a form is 
the one that we propose because in it a 
man's worth and not his birth is what 
counts.“ 

These words are completely consonant, not 
only with the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, but also with the soul of the 
Constitution of the United States. Accord- 
ing to Robert Bellarmine, every official of 
each one of the three coordinate branches 
of civil administration is obliged, under 
God, to seek “not his own advantage but 
the good of the people.” “The citizen,” he 
adds, “is governed with a view to his own 
interest, not to that of his ruler.” 

There is no question but what the views 
on popular sovereignty or Robert Cardinal 
Bellarmine had a profound impression upon 
George Mason when he framed the famed 
Virginia bill of rights, and upon Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison in their con- 
tribution toward framing the Declaration 
of Independence and later the Constitution 
of the United States. 

It is well known that these distinguished 
fathers of our country were students of the 
teachings and political philosophy of Bellar- 
mine and the other great doctors of the 
Catholic Church. 

For example, when the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed, 
“All men are created equal” they were stat- 
ing in condensed form the view of the bal- 
larmine that “in a commonwealth all men 
are born naturally free and equal.” 


When the American patriots in the Decla-_ 


ration of Independece proclaimed that gov- 
ernments are instituted among men deriv- 
ing their just powers from the Government, 
they were reasoning In terms comparable to 
those used by Bellarmine that “the people 
themselves immediately and directly hold a 
political power as long as they have not 
transferred this power to some king or 
ruler.” 

When Thomas Jefferson, writing in the 
name of his colleagues, declared that “pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes“ he was empha- 
sizing the same principle of caution and 
discretion which was proclaimed by Robert 
Bellarmine who taught that “if there be a 
lawful cause the multitude may change the 
kingdom into an aristocracy or a democ- 
racy.” 
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When in giving the ultimate Justificatio: 

m 
to their struggle for independence the 
Founding Fathers appealed to God, and in- 
sisting that the people “are endowed by 
their K Creator with certain unalienable 
rights“; they could have summed up their 
8 Position in the words of Bellarmine 
Ww wrote that “political ; 
— — = “po! power emanates 

Cardinal Bellarmine lived in a period of in- 
tense controversy. Today, you and I are 
living in a period of controversy, one of the 
most trying periods of the known history of 
meee R thoughts and words of Bellar- 

ne are just as a toda. 
were in his day. see 9 

As the church has given to mankin grea’ 
leaders in the past, particularly n e 
crisis, so has the church given to the world 
& great leader during the period of pain that 
it is now undergoing. For in Pope Pius XII 
the church gives not only to the universal 
church, but to the world, one of the great 
leaders of all times. 

On December 23, 1956, His Holiness Po 
Pius XII gave his Christmas message to the 
world. It was an eloquent and effective 
message from one of the great men of all 
times, churchman, scholar, diplomat. What 
aa Soine said on that occasion will take 

place as one of the great his — 
ments of all time. 8 


Among other things His Holiness said was. 
“men do look upon the struggle unjustly 
forcéd upon them by their enemy as a cru- 
sade.” Like the conditions of the early cen- 
turies of the church, the days of 
have returned again. And like we had the 
crusaders and their spirit of those days, so 
22 we ae ces spirit of the crusaders today, 

e Bp of affirmative an ynamic 
democracy. nt 

The days of martyrdom exist again. = 
olic, Protestant, and Jew haye all pieced 
through the vicious persecution of atheistic 
communism. 

To all who want life and freedom, 
without respect to race, color, or Seat ne 
geographical location, the Christmas message 
of Pope Pius XII. if followed, charts the road 
to success and to peace. 

As I have said, Pope Pius XIT made a ring- 
ing call for realism. It is the duty of each 
and every one of us to be realistic and ob- 
jective in our evaluation of world condi- 
tions. In doing that we have to take the 
hard road, oftentimes forming our opinions 
contrary to our hopes and desires. 1 

For we must realize that we are faced with 
a cold, sinister ideology dominated by lead- 
ers with the minds of “world killers” bent 
on world revolution and world domination, 
and that as long as those who control the 
Kremlin adhere to doctrinaire communism, 
they are prisoners of an ideology that forces 
them on and on in thelr determination to 
dominate the whole world and to impose 
communism, if necessary by force and 
through fear. 

The Holy Father spoke to the entire world, 
not to communicants of the Catholic church 
alone. He spoke with profound knowledge 
of the Communist conspiracy of world dom- 
ination, its intents and its purposes. He 
spoke with knowledge of-the inhuman con- 
sequences that follow wherever communism 
takes over. He knows that in this battle of 
“Love versus hate” that all peoples without 
regard to race, color, or creed putting into 
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trict, on the northwest side of the city 
of Chicago. 

This year, 54,711 questionnaires were 
mailed, and, as of this date, 7,452 have 
been tabulated—a return of nearly 14 
percent. The questionnaires were sent 


you ah 
Middle 


6. Do youap 
atomic in! 


7. Do you approve of the performance of John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State „„ a 
& Do yon favor the President's proposal of Federal aid to education for school construction to be distributed on the basis of local 
need? (Present bills under consideration provide from $2,000,000,000 to $3,600,000,000 of all over a period from 4 to 6 years, 
Ilinols citizens will contribute an estimated $24,000,000 and receive back about 812, 0%, 000.) T 
9. Do you favor the President's proposal asking Congress to enact u strong civil rights program to enforce the voting rights of all 
hts Division in the Justice Department, und to create a bipartisan Commission to Investigate 


citizens, to establish s Civil 
violations of the 


12. Would ie favor a ‘right to work“ law whieh permits citizens 
13. Do you think the President's budget of $72,000,000,000 is too high 


OW as genase T 
10. Have you ever had any personal experience wherein you felt you were deprived of your civil rights? = N Ty 
J Government of the operation of 
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to every fourth name on the polling list 
of voters of every precinct in the ilth 
District which list is put out by the Board 
of Election Commissioners of the City of 
Chicago. 

We have no means of knowing the 
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political affiliation of the recipients of 
the questionnaire, and this, in our opin- 
ion, results in an impartial distribution 
which most nearly reflects a proper cross 
section of the voters in the 11th District. 

The 1957 survey results are as follows: 


062 8.9 

511 68 

— Es 2 Gat 1,497 | 20.1 
3,681 579 7.8 

2 1,09 14.1 

442 49 

207 a6 

38 5.3 

— — 617 8.2 
21.2 


Four of the questions on this year's during the years is as follows, the 1957 sion of International Business Machines, 


questionnaire are a repetition of previous 
years, and a comparison of the trend 


1, ae eS favor of the United States continuing as a member of the 


2. Do you favor further arms and military sid for foreign nat ions 
3. Do you favor continued economic sid (point 4) to foreign nations for 


results having been compiled by a divi- 


4. Reson he peiri 277 billion foreign ald Dii (49 billion i nm 
vor the 4 n i on in 

1988)? 989 oi tap Uae obs teh . ͤ—— ase Wer 19.8 | 70.8 | 6.4 | 22.3 

5. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general?” i| 35.9 | 602 | 13.9 | 62.3 

ë. Do you upprove of the Eisenhower administration to date 41.7 | 41.8 | 16.5 | 76.4 


No No 
Yes | No |opin-| Yes | No 1 Yes | No 
ion 
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No 


The Truth About the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when we are earnestly engaged in 
examining the Defense Department 
budget, I think it most appropriate to 
call attention of the House to the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the West 
Virginian, published at Fairmont, W. Va., 
on May 15, 1957. I am in wholehearted 
agreement with the sentiments ex- 
pressed, and wish to commend my good 
friend, Mr. Richard Parrish, the editor 
of the West Virginian, for his clear think- 
ing and timeliness of this editorial: 

THe TRUTH Asour THE BUDGET 

It is timely to recall, as a followup to the 
President's radio and television defense of 
his budget, the many occasions on which 
Secretary Humphrey's remark about a de- 
pression that “will curl your hair” has been 
used as a club with which to assault the 
President and his budget. 


The Democratic politicians have quoted 
the remark a thousand times, but not nearly 
as often, at that, as have certain of the 
Republican politicilans—notably those who 


can’t stand the thought of the party being 


in step with the times; that Is to say, modern. 

Now it develops, thanks to some research 
by Columnist David Lawrence, that Mr. 
Humphrey's “curl your hair“ remark did not 
refer to the current budget. 

Here is exactly what Secretary Humphrey 
said: 

“I think there Is some hope you can re- 
duce expenditures all along the line. I 
would certainly deplore the day that we 
couldn't ever reduce expenditures of this 
terrific amount, the terrific tax take we are 
taking out of this country. If we don't over 
a long period of time, I will predict that you 
will have a depression that will curl your 
hair, because we are just taking too much 
money out of this economy that we need to 
make the jobs that you have to have as time 
goes on.“ 

Like the President, Mr. Humphrey wants 
budget reductions but, as he said, “I think 
this budget as now drawn has been prepared 
with the very greatest care, and I think it is 
the best that we can possibly do right 
now. “ 

Contrary to reports, the men are in agree- 
ment, so that when the President opposes 
damaging budget cuts he has the support of 
his Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 


The President’s talk, which will be given 
editorial consideration on another day, can 
be expected to provide us with a better un- 
derstanding of the budget and with the 
reasons why the President is opposed to 2 
descent to political expediency in cutting 
the budget. 

Remove the fat, but keep the solid meat. 


In Defense of King Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Greenville (Miss.) Delta 
Democrat-Times on Thursday, May 23, 
1957: 

In DEFENSE or KING COTTON 

That King Cotton editorial in Life maga” 
zine last week was a slick piece of antifarey 
legislation propaganda. But the theme 
the tirade just wasn't true, 
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Borrowing the most tried and proven 
Methods of the political demagogue, Life 
pounced again upon Delta and Pine Land 
Co., “a British stock company,” for its only 
cited example of farm program mishandling. 

“The Government last year laid out $1.4 
million in crop loans to one of the biggest 
Of all these corporate cotton industrialists, 
Mississippi's Delta & Pine Lend Co,, a Brit- 
ish stock company,” the editorial declared. 
But it failed to point out that D&PL has 
sold most of the cotton put in loan last year. 
This means that the Government already 
has been repaid and has made a profit on 
the loan that Life was so upset about. 

The editorial declares that no other indus- 
try as successful as the cotton production 
industry has received help from the Govern- 
ment, ignoring the direct loans or subsidies 
to shipping, the airlines, private manufac- 
turers and—through low second-class mail 
Tates—Life magazine itself. 

The editorial hints that because of im- 
Proved farming methods and mechanization, 
the cotton producer is rolling in money as 
never before. The fellow who wrote the 
Piece should have investigated some of the 
Cost factors involved. 

The final and biggest blunder is the advo- 
Cation that the cotton industry be left to 
Struggle on its own, without aid or regula- 
tions. “It no longer makes sense,” Life de- 
Clared, “(to keep) the marginal uneconomic, 
hillside, patch farmers turning out poor cot- 
ton that isn't needed anyway. It keeps them 
at it when, if left to their own devices, they 
Could go to a town and work at a useful job.” 

This, of course, is a gross example of pre- 
Hoover, big business first. thinking, including 
Some of the most carelessly uninformed as- 
Sumptions about a situation the writer ob- 
viousiy knows nothing about. Putting such 
& program into practice would throw the en- 
tire cotton belt into economic panic.. The 
Ui effects would deal a death blow to small 
businesses in the area, since the squeezed out 
&mall farmer would not be able to find those 
“useful” jobs and therefore would lose his 
Meager purchasing power. 

We admit the Government's farm policy 
is not perfect nor even nearly perfect. Most 
Of the current problems facing the industry 
and the Nation because of cotton surpluses 
have resulted from the mistakes of 1950 and 
1951 when increased production was encour- 
aged as a result of a wartime fear of 

ges. 

We doubt that the nonfarming people of 

© Nation will be misled by such slanted 
Propaganda, Drastic changes in the direc- 

n sought by Life could result in a depres- 
Sion of such wide scope it would cause even 
the author of that editorial to sweat through 

cotton shirt. 


Relief to the Hungry Peoples of the Soviet 
Slave Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD I would like to draw the attention 
Of the House to some possibilities and 
1 grave dangers in our Government's 
ef arent aim to win the captive peoples 

Eastern Europe away from their 
let slaveowners. 
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There has been much talk recently in 
administration circles of providing as- 
sistance to the people of Hungary, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic 
States who have for so many years suf- 
fered starvation and want as Red slaves. 
The idea apparently is to demonstrate 
the failure of communism by providing 
them with food and clothing which their 
Communist masters are unable to sup- 
ply. The aim, if it works, is admirable. 

But I submit there are extensive dan- 
gers in this proposal. The most im- 
portant of these is that our altruism and 
free giving may boomerang. Instead of 
accomplishing our purpose of feeding 
the starving, and our ultimate goal of 
lighting for them the path to freedom, 
we may actually wind up bolstering the 
very tyranny which has caused the suf- 
fering in the Soviet orbit and which still 
beats the drums of world conquest. 

A great American statesman who has 
served his country and humanity well 
for over 40 years has pointed the way to 
avoiding these pitfalls while still accom- 
plishing our aims. As early as 1921, 


former President Herbert Hoover, then 


director of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, foresaw the dangers and 
drafted a document to sidestep them. 
He undertook to feed and clothe the 
hungry and cold peasants and slum 
dwellers who for 4 years had been in the 
hell of Soviet slavery. 

Mr. Hoover's proposals made in 1921 
have been rediscovered by the Citizens 
Foreign Relations Committee and have 
been presented to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. It is to be 
hoped that this remarkable document 
has been passed on to others in the ad- 
ministration. 7 

Mr. Hoover recognized fully the 
dangers of the Kremlin taking credit for 
the bigness of the American heart. So, 
he drafted a most careful contract to be 
presented to Maxim Litvinov, who repre- 
sented the slave owners in this negotia- 
tion. Under terms of this unusually 
foresighted contract, American relief 
supplies would have to be distributed di- 
rectly to the suffering. ARA represent- 
atives, Americans for the most part, 
would administer the program right 
down to the street-corner level. The 
ARA would pick those Russians needed 
in distributing the supplies—the Krem- 
lin would have no say in the matter at 
all. In short, American supplies would 
be controlled by American relief agents 
until they actually reached the stom- 
achs of the recipients. And there was 
to bé no propaganda claims by the Rus- 
sians; indeed, there could be no such 
claims. It was apparent to all who re- 
ceived, that their Communist masters 
had failed them; that free Americans 
were willing and able to do the job. 

The administration now has a copy of 
this contract. Additionally, it could, if 
willing, now call on the elder statesman 
of the United States, this same Herbert 
Hoover, for advice on how, if we are to 
supply such relief to the hungry peoples 
of the Soviet slave empire, such a pro- 
gram could be administered so the peo- 
ple in need would receive and the Krem- 
lin would not be permitted to appro- 
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priate for the collective leadership of 
Russia the credit. Unless some such 
precautions are taken, the results of 
American help would be to tighten the 
fast-slipping control of Moscow's mas- 
ters over people who after 12 years of 
dark terror are beginning to see the first 
faint streaks of the dawning of freedom. 


Nuclear Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
not within the province of this House 
to usurp the treatymaking authority of 
the other side of the Hill, I do not think 
it amiss to call your attention to an 
international agreement now pending in 
that body which will affect us all. 

I refer to the pending ratification of 
the charter of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency whose authority will em- 
brace the widely heralded atoms for 
peace plan first proposed by President 
Eisenhower before the United Nations in 
1953. 

From that initial proposal, the Presi- 
dent went on to declare in New York 
City on October 26, 1956, that the United 
States stood ready to make immediately 
available to this Agency some 5,000 kilo- 
grams of nuclear fuel uranium 235 from 
20,000 kilograms allocated earlier in the 
year, the 5,000 kilograms to go for peace- 
ful uses to friendly nations. 

According to the best estimates, this 
would mean giving away some $125 mil- 
lion to other nations. All told, the 20,- 
000 kilograms, to be distributed over a 
3-year period, have cost the taxpayers 
of the United States approximately $500 
million, according to best available esti- 
mates of the cost of this precious 
material. 

Aside from its cost, however, there are 
graver considerations involved in a con- 
gressional decision on whether or not the 
Agency charter shall be ratified. 

Its announced purpose is the peaceful 
use of the wondrous power of the shat- 
tered atom to promote health, industry, 
and peace throughout the world. I, for 
one, do not believe that the United States 
needs to prove much further its peaceful 
intentions and its philanthropy to all and 
sundry, including those who were our 
enemies during World War II. 

In its organizational structure, the 
Agency leaves much to be desired from 
the standpoint of our own national in- 
terest and security. 

The total membership of the Agency 
Shall consist of 90 nations. I am told 
that some 80 nations have already 
signed the covenant with Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellites being among the 
first to get on this new combination 
band wagon and gravy train. 

It would be governed by general con- 
ference of 10 members at first, with a 
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rotation of 5 members annually after 
the first full year of operation. 

Operation of this agency would be by 
majority vote, but here again, the 
United States will have, as it has in 
the United Nations, only 1 vote in con- 
trast to the 3 satellites controlled by 
Russia. And beyond the satellite votes, 
there exists the generally sympathetic 
postures usually adopted by many of 
the so-called Asian and African members 
when matters affecting the Soviet 
Motherland come up for a vote. 

Once again, it is the story of the 
United Nations—the United States will 
bear 80 percent of the cost, largely rep- 
resented by our donation of 20,000 kilo- 
grams of uranium 235, but have only 
one-ninetyth of the operational control 
of the establishment which distributes 
the product made possible through the 
taxes paid by the citizens of this Re- 
public. 

As a threat to the security of this Na- 
tion, I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the material to be distributed by the 
Agency is only two steps away from the 
fissionable material from which bombs 
are made. Some 90 percent of the proc- 
essing necessary to make it suitable for 
bombs has been accomplished. 

Think, Mr. Speaker, of the alarming 
possibilities should any member of the 
Agency fail to live up to its obligations 
and contractual promises once it had in 
its possession uranium 235. Solely on the 
treaty-breaking performances of a great 
many members of the United Nations to 
date, I am not so sanguine as to believe 
that their respect for international in- 
struments would grow stronger in deal- 
ing with this precious and coveted mate- 
rial which American technical genius has 
created. 

A great many careful studies have 
been made of this plan, and the only 
practical conclusion is that you can no 
more delineate between peaceful and 
military uses of uranium than you can 
resolve the old question of how many 
angels can dance on the head of a pin. 

During United Nations debate on this 
matter, Soviet Russia contended that the 
meager safeguards set up in the original 
proposal were unnecessary. Her curious 
position was that in the absence of an 
agreement abolishing nuclear weapons, 
any safeguards having to do with inspec- 
tion of even peaceful atomic installations 
constituted an invasion of the sovereign 
rights of a nation. 

Her stand was immediately followed by 
the introduction of amendments by four 
neutralist but consistently pro-Russian 
United Nations members, which, al- 
though defeated, had an effect in sum 
total which watered down the original 
safeguard provisions, 

And what will happen once we have 
nans our initial giveaway óf uranium 
35? 

I can foresee as the next logical step, 
a great demand from the recipients for 
continued billions in United States 
money to finance the industrial installa- 
tions, to furnish the technicians, and the 
construction know-how necessary to uti- 
lize the raw energy of the uranium 235, 

Most Members of this House are well 
aware that we have bought many a pig 
in a poke during and after World War IL 
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The wisdom of many of these interna- 
tional boondoggles has been disproved 
time and time again. In our case, the 
burned child does not dread the hot 
stove. 

He seeks it out again and again as 
demonstrated in this instant case of an- 
other seizure of unwarranted interna- 
tional optimism. 


International Communist Infiltration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the paradoxes of the 
international situation of the world is 
that the free nations continue to main 
diplomatic relationships with the Soviet 
and satellite powers, notwithstanding 
the fact that these communistic coun- 
tries so grossly and dangerously abuse 
and transgress every semblance of dip- 
lomatic propriety, and use their lega- 
tions and embassies as nests for spies 
and agents who carry on, ceaselessly and 
relentlessly, the effort to undermine and 
destroy the free governments to which 
they are accredited. 

These dangerous mischief makers love 
to fish in troubled waters, and in the 
peace-loving lands they foster and aug- 
ment, almost unimpeded, every situation 
of local friction or discontent in order 
to bring about distrust of government, 
with a corresponding buildup for com- 
munism. Everywhere, and in every pos- 
sible way, communistic infiltration is 
taking place in noncommunistic coun- 
tries; and the very constitutional pro- 
visions and statutes for individual free- 
dom are being perverted to protect the 
activities of these subversive agents. 

In this connection, and under leave 
granted, I include as a part of these 
remarks the following editorial appear- 
ing in the May 25, 1957, issue of the 
Americas Daily, the ably edited and con- 
ducted Spanish-English newspaper pub- 
lished at Miami Springs, Fla.: 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST INFILTRATION AND 

THE Colo Wan 

No one should believe that the campaign 
of International communism is manifested 
only in the acts and events known under 
the name of cold war, because that would 
be to turn our backs on reality, a very dan- 
gerous reality, as is the one regarding the 
quiet Red infiltration in different countries 
of the world, 

Only that which assumes proportions of 
international scandal is, naturally, what 
finds echo in the newspapers and creates 
political problems to the great powers. 
However, it is convenient to think about the 
existence of many quiet, under-cover move- 
ments, with strict discipline and technical 
methods, that are taking place in all the 
continents of the world, following blindly 
the orders from the Kremlin. 

These movements, although discreet and 
quiet, are very serious, in particular if one 
takes Into consideration the lack of preven- 
tive measures in those countries which are 
the objectives in the almost imperceptible 
maneuvers of Moscow. 
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The tenacity of the leaders of inter 
tional communism comes to light, In s! 
cases, with plainly flagrant events, beci 
they benefit Russian interests, creating 
ternational conflicts of very serious pro: 
tions. But in other cases, their tenacit 
manifiested with completely different tac 
in clandestine acts, sowing collective -Ù 
trust beneficial to any movement tendin 
create social instability, on which comi 
nism thrives. 

The tactics used for the attainment 
these objectives are so difficult to ident 
that in this fact is rooted, basically, 
seriousness of the matter, because the w 
of the Communists is developed with! 
great tolerance, and even with candor 
participation of democratic people, o 
moral and ideological background inc: 
patible with the communistic doctrine 4 
system. 

Those who exercise some leading funct 
in the community and who notice on t 
this type of Red infiltration, should soi 
the alarm to others, so they will be prepa! 
before it will be too late, against the th: 
that this sustained effort of Communist 
filtration, cleverly directed from Mos¢ 
represents. 


Alabama Ore Makes Alabama Steel- 
Ingalls Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, J 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speak 
mineral wealth is the backbone of 
district. The Birmingham area is 1 
only spot on the globe where coal, i! 
ore, and limestone are found in sv 
close proximity. These minerals, 
course, are the principal ingredients 
quired to make iron and steel, 

From the mines and quarries, thi 
Products have to travel less than 
miles before reaching Birmingham's | 
steel mills. Steel made in Birmingh‘ 
is found in all parts of the world. It 
now being used to build two giant oce 
liners on the Mississippi gulf cof 
From the ore fields to the shipyards 
a distance of less than 300 miles. 


The luxury liners are being built 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Co., an ors® 
ization which has its home offices 
Birmingham. In my opinion, it is pi 
ticularly noteworthy that this Jeffers 
County shipbuilding organization W 
Jefferson County steel made from <: 
ferson County’s rich mineral depo 
to build its ships. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I 
happy to insert an article which ê 
peared in the May 27, 1957, edition 
the Birmingham Post-Herald, one of t 
fine dailies of my district: 

ALABAMA ORE MARES ALABAMA STEEL FOR 

INGALLS SHIPS 

Alabama steel—more than 20,000 tons 
it—is going Into the fabrication of two m. 
ern luxury liners which in a few 
will be plying the seas between New yi 
and the east-coast ports of South genes 

Under construction at the 
Miss., shipyard of Ingalls Shipbuilding | 
are two modern passenger-cargo vessels 
the Moore-McCormack Lines, 
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More than 90 percent of the steel going 
into the building of the big liners, each of 
Which has a displacement of almost 23,000 
tons, is being manufactured at the Birming- 
ham district plants of United States Steel's 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Division, 

Thousands of tons of plates and structural 
shapes have already been delivered from the 
Birmingham plants to the shipyard in Pas- 
Cagoula and more is flowing steadily to the 

ppl coast. 

Most of the principal raw materials going 
into the making of the steel for the ships 
traveled less than 12 miles from TCI’s mines 
and quarries to the big steel plants at Fair- 
field and Ensley. 

The steel itself moves only about 300 miles 
from the rolling milis to Pascagoula, Once 
it has been fabricated into the ships, how- 
ever, it will be ready to range the hemi- 
spheres. 

The two liners, which will be among the 
Most modern and most luxurious ships ever 
bulit, will replace three older vessels being 
retired by the steamship line, with a speed 

excess of 23 knots, they will clip 7 days 
from the round-trip traveling time between 
North and South America. 
Each ship will have an overall length of 
than 600 feet, Each will have luxuri- 
dus accommodations for 553 passengers, plus 
a cargo capacity of 6,000 tons. 
mger and crew accommodations will 
be air conditioned throughout. With all 
Main structural work of steel, and decora- 
858 Paneling of nonfiammable material, 
th ships will be virtually fireproof. 

Interior decoration for the vessels was 
Planned by Raymond Loewy, famous indus- 
triaj designer, K 

The vessels will raise to 19 the number of 

PS operated by Moore-McCormack which 
Were built by Ingalis at Pascagoula, princi- 
Pally of Alabama steel. 


Speaking of Teen-Agers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, under 
oi to extend my remarks in the REC- 
fret I include the following editorial 
Poa the Times-Leader of Wilkes-Barre, 

» for Tuesday, May 28, 1957: 

SPEAKING OF TEKN-AGERS 
mane Many derogatory references have been 
la da about teen-agers in print that there 
the — ali giving a wrong impression to 
ie this in mind, we call attention again 
Adolescente that not all the news about 
Sampl nts, by any means, is bad. Take, for 
Foy pit: a gathering that is to be held at 
Country Club tonight by the Stu- 
gram Council of the Catholic Youth 

Wilkes-Barre, 

Souncll consists of 100 representatives 
arp lic and parochial high schools. In 
Ma Contrast to the teen-agers who are 
the a, the front pages and other pages in 
tapades. newspapers as well with their es- 
ttle ae these youngsters attract relatively 
Wholeso tention, yet they are engaging in 
Their ¢ me activities that augur well for 

The uture as citizens, 
boys apa is that the activities of normal 
warmen gp ee onere of this student 

th make spectacular read 

the result the public may overlook tbe 
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fact they represent the vast majority and are 
typical of modern youth, The undesirables 
are a small minority. 

It is a privilege to call attention to a 
group that provides such a ref con- 
trast to the widely publicized delinquents. 


The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER | 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 * 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable pleasure that I bring to the 
attention of this distinguished House 
five letters received from residents of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Oregon, 
which I have the privilege to represent. 

These letters come from the principal 
of Washington School in Grants Pass, 
Oreg., and four of her students in the 
fourth grade. They concern the re- 
corded version of The Pledge of Alle- 
giance. They indicate solidly that this 
recording has brought pleasure and more 
important, I believe, that it has given 
them a better understanding and love of 
our pledge. I think my distinguished 
and honored colleague, Louis C. RABAUT, 
of Michigan, deserves much credit for 
initiating this fine project. 

I wish it were possible to share with 
you each of the letters from the stu- 
dents. They are carefully and neatly 
composed and written and bring much 
credit to their instructor. Additionally, 
I believe they are samples of the reac- 
tion people of our Nation had when they 
heard for the first time this new version 
of the pledge as set to music. 

Certainly sincere thanks go to song- 
writer Irving Ceasar, the members of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, the United 
States Air Force Band, the United 
States Marine Band and all others who 
joined forces in this inspiring work. 

The letters follow. All were dated 
May 13, 1957: 

Mousicat PLEDGE Is PRAISED 

Dran MR. Porter: Our primary children 
and teachers are thoroughly enjoying the 
Pledge by the Singing Sergeants. It is very 
satisfying to teach patriotism and ideals to 
young children because they are truly im- 
pressed and have such wonderful Ideas of 


their own. 

The beautiful record has proved a real 
climax to our year's “most important proj- 
ect,” good citizenship. 

Thank you for sending it. 


Sincerely, 
, Miss EDYTHE ANDREWS, 
Principal and Teacher. 


Dran Mau. Porter: Our school has been 
waiting for this opportunity to get such a 
good record as you sent us. The record you 
sent was one of the best records I have 
heard. When I hear a record like the one 
you sent I think of the brave men out on 
the battlefields fighting for our country. I 
think of the men that died on the battle- 
field for our country. Many like Washing- 
ton helped save our country. We have been 
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studying about famous people and have been 
enjoying studying about them too. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bossy RAMBOLL, 4A, 


Dear Mr. Porter: We are studying how to 
be good citizens in our geography and Weekly 
Reader. In our geography (Your People and 
Mine) we are reading a unit on great Ameri- 
cans. We joined Junior Red Cross after we 
studied about Clara Barton and her wonder- 
ful work. 

Thank you for the nice record of the 
Pledge. We all enjoyed it very much, 

Sincerely yours, 
LORI VANNICE, 4A. 


Dear Ma. Porter: Thank you for the rec- 
ord. It was very pretty. We have a good 
citizen quiz named Check-a-ways. 

When our teacher plays that record it 
makes me think of “The Big Picture” (it is 
a television program), and a show named 
“Battle Cry.” 

Sincerely, 
Exnest Morrrr, 4A. 


Dear Mr. Porter: We are studying how to 
be a good citizen in school. We have little 
folders called Checkaways, which is all about 
citizenship. We are the seniors of Wash- 
ington School so we have to set a good ex- 
ample for the younger folks. 

I like The Pledge sung by the Singing Ser- 
geants and accompanied by the United States 
Air Force Band. Patriotic songs are one of 
my favorite kinds of songs. I think every- 
body should enjoy patriotic music. 

I will be leaving Washington this year, 
and I am very sad, for as being my first 
year at Washington I like it very much. 


_ Sincerely, 
ANITA Groves, 4A. 


To Protect the Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY mA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
May 28, 1957: 

To PROTECT THE FUNDS 

Congress should give a high priority to the 
Proposed legislation for protection of worker 
welfare and pension funds. Disclosures be- 
fore the McCLELLaN committee of the misuse 
and abuses practiced in the Teamsters Union 
have made it sufficiently clear that some- 
thing more than self-regulation of these 
large trust funds is essential. Not only is the 
interest of the union members—potential 
beneficiaries—involvyed. In the case of the 
Teamsters, for example, there was evidence 
that union officials had employed money 
from the funds in efforts to promote vice 
and control local politics and law enforce- 
ment—reprehensible activities bearing di- 
rectly upon the public interest. 

Legislation now recommended by the ad- 
ministration would offer protection against 
these abuses through the following require- 
ments: Annual audits and registration with 
the Labor Department. Publication by the 
Department of financial statements on the 
funds. Establishment of penalties for em- 
bezzlement or tampering with fund records. 
Both the administration proposal, submitted 
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to the Congress by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell and a comparable bill sponsored by 
Senator Dovctas, Dlinols Democrat, would 
apply the regulations to management-oper- 
ated funds as well as those controlled only 
by the labor unions. In several respects the 
new legislative proposals are stiffer than 
those submitted by the administration to 
the last Congress—admittedly reflecting re- 
action to the McClellan committee findings. 

Mr. Mitchell has made it clear that there 
is no objective of securing “punitive legis- 
lation aimed at undermining or weakening 
the general body of organized labor.” It is 
equally clear that the proposed regulations 
would not hamper or harmfully restrict the 
administration of the many funds already 
managed with integrity and effectiveness. It 
would, however, be a t disservice to 
labor-management relations at large to leave 
uncontrolled the obvious temptation for cor- 
rupt use and dissipation of these large 
funds. Congress has both the opportunity 
and the responsibility now to take construc- 
tive action. 


Hungarians in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, many 
of the values in the resettlement of 
Hungarian refugee families in a partic- 
ular American locale, for instance, Read- 
ing, Pa., are recounted in a recent article 
in Newsweek magazine. The article ex- 
plains as well the role of a private organ- 
ization, the Lutheran Refugee Service, in 
furthering this humanitarian work. 

To judge the effectiveness of our na- 
tional program for refugees we need spe- 
cial reports of this nature. Lcommend a 
reading of the article to fellow Members 
in Congress, and I ask at this time unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUNGARIANS IN AMERICA—THE FORTUNE OF A 
Faux 

(Camp Kilmer went back into mothballs 
last week, 6 months after the first Hungarian 
refugees arrived at the New Jersey barracks. 
A limited number is still coming in, but mass 
arrivals have ended. (In Austria, where 35,- 
000 refugees are marking time, some 2.400 
etaged a 4-day hunger strike in protest 
against the curtallment of the United States 


program.) How are those already here mak- 
ing out? Have they found jobs, homes, 
friends? How many were tainted with com- 


muntem? In this special report, Newsweek 
Aesocinte Editor Jack Iams answers these 
questions and follows the fortunes of a typi- 
cal refugee family.) 


For the family of Lazos Ban, an electrician 
who took an active part in the Hungarian 
uprising, the American dream was à roseante 
reality last week. The four of them—Ban, 
his wife, his stepson, Andy, and his nephew, 
Biu—were living in a comfortable apartment 
in Reading, Pa. They all had jobs, bringing 
in a total of $180 a week, not counting over- 
time. They had a shiny, new television set, 
two-thirds paid for. To top off their good 
fortune, they had just had word that Erzne- 
beth Ban's other son (by a former marriage), 
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George, who had vanished in the confusion 
of their escape last November, was alive and 
well in Switzerland, with reasonable expecta- 
tions of coming soon to the United States. 

Perhaps the Bans were luckier than most— 
harder working, more adjustable, But a look 
at the Hungarian refugee picture as a whole 
would indicate that the Bans’ success story 
was typical of the great majority of the 
uprooted thousands who have poured by ship 
and plane into the country where liberty 
holds “the lamp beside the golden door.” 

Inevitably, after the first emotional wave 
of sympathy that caused the United States 
to open its doors for the Hungarian refugees, 
there was an adverse reaction. Perhaps the 
commonest charge against the refugees was 
that they included a large number of Com- 
munists who had taken advantage of Uncle 
Sam's good nature to slip in among the 
legitimate freedom fighters. On this score, 
the Immigration and Nationalization Serv- 
ice last week produced a figure to clear 
the air, 

THE FACTS 


Of the 31,983 admitted, as of latest count, 
exactly five have been involuntarily re- 
turned to Europe for security reasons, that 
is, Communist “taint.” 

Another 27 have been involuntarily re- 
turned for various technical reasons, mostly 
for giving false or inaccurate information on 
their original applications (such as misstate- 
ments as to marital status). Among those 
sent back involuntarily, seven were children. 

In addition, 101 refugees have gone back 
voluntarily, mostly to Hungary, some to Aus- 
tria, for such reasons as homesicknéss or 
because they thought they couldn't cope 
with American life. 

As for the question of how the refugees 
have been faring materially, that is some- 
thing for which there are, so far, no overall 
statistics. They are scattered through all of 
the 48 States (and one is in Alaska) and their 
well-being is left up to the hundreds of local 
welfare groups who sponsored them. How- 
ever, the United States Employment Service 
estimates that 85 to 90 percent of the em- 
ployables have found jobs by now. 


TYPICAL FAMILY 


Probably as good a way as any to see what 
has happened to most of the refugecs is to 
trace the story of the Ban family, 

Lazos Ban, or Louis, as he prefers to be 
called now, was a foreman in an electrical- 
heating-equipment plant in the small city 
of Papa, 80 miles west of Budapest. It was 
a good job and well paid—better paid, on 
paper, than the Job he has now. But the 
buying power of his pay was pitiably low; it 
took a week's wages to buy a shirt. Erzse- 
beth (or Elizabeth) Ban helped out with 
earnings as a seamstress. 

When the uprising started last October, 
Ban, now 35, was a member of the trade- 
union council in Papa and was one of those 
who voted to go on strike. This alone would 
have made him a marked man when ‘the 
Russians eventually took over. But, in addi- 
tion, as open warfare broke loose in Buda- 
pest, Ban and his older stepson, George (who 
is now 19), drove a truck from Papa to the 
capital with food and ammunition for the 
anti-Communist forces, often under the fire 
of Russian guns. When the Soviet troops 
and tanks finally crushed the desperate free- 
dom fighters, Louis Ban and George knew 
that their only chance to avold deportation, 
or death, was to get out while they could, 

The Bans were luckier than most in hav- 
ing to walt only a short time in Austria 
before being flown to the United States, and 
they got another lucky break at Camp Kil- 
mer. There a genial Lutheran minister from 
Reading, the Rererend Jullus Sathmary, who 
was working with the Lutheran Refugee 
Service, liked the looks of the Ban family 
and chose them as the first to be resettied 
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in his predominantly Pennsylyania-DutcD 
area. 
STARTING ANEW 

After spending a couple of rather cramped 
weeks in a trailer, the Bans moved into & 
reasonably spacious four-room apartment on 
the second floor of a red brick house on a 
street that Is mostly of red brick houses, 
close to the business center of Reading- 
Their rent is $55 a month. Furniture—noth- 
ing fancy, but serviceable—was provided fof 
them by well-wishers in Mr. Sathmary's con- 
gregation, and the Bans were particularlY 
moved to find a closet full of good second 
hand clothing. 

Today they have new furniture which thet 
are buying on time themselves, and a 
all, they have the television set, a 6229 model. 
in the living room. The whole family 15 
crazy about television—favorite program? 
The Lone Ranger—and they watch it for 
hours on most evenings. They are a littie 
sheepish about the amount of time they 
spend viewing, but they justify it on the 
ground that it helps their English. 


LANGUAGE BARRIER 


Their English needs all the help it can get. 
Although all of them attend language t 
two evening a week, they still have gres 
difficulty in exchanging more than the im“ 
plest ideas. They manage things like shop- 
ping and bus rides, but their social rela 
are limited almost entirely to the forty-od4 
fellow refugees who have settled in Reading 
or to the few Hungarians who already lived 
there. it 

The language barrier has made Itself fe 
in their jobs, too, but all things consid A 
they are doing remarkably well. Within 
week of his arrival in Reading, Louis 
had obtained work as a maintenance 
chanic in the Marco Industries plant at niet 
melsdorf, about 15 miles west of Reading. 
factory that makes small motors and emp 
about 700 people. He has proved to be 
excellent mechanic and is well liked by a 
fellow workers. But his supervisor, masiy 
mechanic Anton Dahm, admits regretfu 
that “we have trouble getting ideas thro’ + 
to him.“ This is in spite of the fact that 
number of the employees speak G 
which Ban understands, Ban went to vo 
there at $1.65 an hour and has since 10 
two small raises, bringing his present pa; 
$1.82 an hour for a 40-hour week. 


LOVE AND GRATITUDE 


Elizabeth Ban also found work soon oft 
their arrival, as a seamstress In a bright Rea 
distinctly chic ÜUttle establishment F 
the Bride Shop In Pottstown, 16 miles J 
east of Reading. She is paid a dollar an now! 
and though she has been offered a si 
position at higher pay, she is happy wor the 
there and feels a debt of gratitude to unt 
shop's proprietor, a rather dashing yous 
woman named Lenny Holland-Moritz. kurs 
Holland-Moritz is equally happy witb in 
Ban and feels that she is making p ord 
English except for overuse of the W 
okay.“ a 

Andy, too, was quick in getting his Jon at 
a bus boy at Howard Johnson's, one of nis 
chain's restaurants on the Denner aint. 
Turnplke, about 10 miles south of Re qe 
He gives every impression of enjoying un. 
work and he goes about it with great ger 
Everybody likes him, says assistant móning 
Joan Lutz, and he is a good and 
worker. The pay is 85 cents an hour. $ 

Bill was the slowest to find woring: 
recently, on the strength of Andy's “te 
he, too, was taken on at Howard Johnson 
at the same pay. up 

That is the way the Ban family shapes 2511 
today. They are almost embarrass! ne 
grateful to the United States for all that itn 
been done for them—they love America evtt 
a passion that few native-born citizens wey 
get around to expressing. Last month 
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had a chance to ‘gra 
put their titude in 
eurete form. Unofficially, they 1 
Sponsor another Hungarian tamlly—a 
couple and 2-year-old child—whom 
they took into their own apartment and sup- 
gland for 4 weeks until they were able to 
teat hen their own feet. That, the Bans 
» 18 the American way of doing things. 


Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


8 Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
eas under leave to extend my re- 
roti in the Recorp, I include the very 
3 ent talk made May 24, 1957, by 
. Hayes, president, International As- 
l nee of Machinists, AFL-CIO, at the 
eon meeting of the President's 
ttee on Employment of the Physi- 
Cally Handicapped: 
— BY A. J. HAYES, PRESIDENT, INTER- 
Ton NAL- ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, AT 
oh gente MEETING OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
Gee ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSI- 
HANDICAPPED, HOTEL WASHINGTON, 
t 2 ston, D. C., May 24, 1957 
Parados here today as a sort of double 
Commit I am a member of the President's 
ican F, tee, but I am representing the Amer- 
d ederation of Labor and Congress of In- 
for tal Organizations. I am substituting 
Spina ent Meany, of the AFL-CIO, but the 
comfort I will express are my own. I take 
in the fact that there is no area of 
the ereement between organized labor and 
feta are! dent's Committee in this worthwhile 
I endeavor, And I am sure that when 
iy suber, own views 
11 ane for all labor. 
Stablisne years since this Committee was 
States Ta by the President of the United 
by Con years since his action was confirmed 
decade ane through legislation. In the 
believe a its existence, the Committee has, I 
the n a remarkable job in bringing 
ot our want the rights, and the abilities 
from the Ndicapped fellow Americans out 
Which tk dark corners of our civilization, to 
Victorian o, had been relegated by a sort of 
the peo thinking, into the consciousness of 
Lap, Plt Of the United States. 
th 


on the subject I speak 


ly as a result of this 
- public concern 
zeng ne Problems of our handicapped citi- 
butio Public appreciation of the contri- 
tconomy ey can make to our expanding 
United AR rin Secretary of Labor of the 
nun! ze tes was able to state in his an- 
the 2 for the fiscal year 1956, that in 
more = Period covered by the report 
Placed in P 000 handicapped workers were 
vice. r by the public employment 
dicappeq addition, some 66,300 such han- 
riepment n were restored to produetive 
tation 5 through State-Federal rehabili- 
dapped p ograms, The number of handi- 
dumder 2 placed represents the largest 
amber 5 ee, peacetime year and the 
ted is Gas Oi persons rehabili- 
Nes Werder I believe, is a tribute to the 
Preside etermination of the members of 
Manent 9 Committee and of the per- 
S y Riven which has conscientiously and 
a Speci 1 Weinuter to their program. It 
leadership cf Pute, I think, to the inspired 
Admiral McIntire and General 
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Maas, and I feel sure that the Inspiration 
and devotion which has brought the com- 
mittee and its worthy cause so far in its 
first decade of existence will continue to 
guide it in the future. 

It is proper that the committee take pride 
in the job it has done in arousing the con- 
science of America in regard to the problem 
of the handicapped and in developing wide- 
spread appreciation for the contributions 
which they can make to the future of our 
Nation. But that is only a beginning. An 
aroused conscience and a willingness. to help 
are not enough to do the job. And the un- 
pleasant fact is this: That the mechanics 
for restoring the handicapped to productive 
capacity and for fitting them into industry 
have not kept pace with the promotional 
work of this committee. If the committee's 
work is to be as valuable in the future as 
it has been in the past, the committee must, 
it seems to me, turn its attention more and 
more to the job of seeing that the me- 
chanics of medical restoration, vocational 
training and actual placement are im- 
proved to the point where the job we say 
must be done will, in fact, be done. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the weak- 
nesses of our present rehabilitation and job- 
placement systems. First of all we do not 
really know the extent of the job before us. 
We have no census or inventory of physically 
handicapped persons in the United States. 
The National Health Survey now being con- 
ducted by the Census Bureau at the request 
of the Public Health Service, should help 
eliminate this deficiency. When it is finished, 
we shall have an accurate idea of the job 
which faces us. r; 

In our goal to place the handicapped_in 
jobs, we are still not being fair with prospec- 
tive employers in most cases. We produce 
records proving that the handicapped are 
able, loyal, productive, and safe workers, 
But in the vast majority of our States, we 
leave employers of handicapped workers open 
to unfair ability in case of injuries to the 
handicapped. It is true that 43 of our 48 
State workmen's compensation laws have 
provisions for some sort of second injury 
fund. As you know, the purpose of a second- 
injury fund is to limit the liability of an em- 
ployer of a handicapped worker to the extent 
of injury resulting from an accident or lil- 
ness incurred in the employer's employ. But 
the real fact is that fewer than a dozen States 
have second-injury funds of the type which 
really accomplish their objective. The rest 
of them leave employers wide open to ex- 
tensive and unfair liability for subsequent 
injuries to handicapped persons. The result. 
of course, is to deny handicapped job appli- 
cants a fair opportunity of finding employ- 
ment. 

Inadequate second-injury fund provisions 
in the vast majority of our States constitutes 
only one of the many shortcomings of our 
workmen's compensation picture. Workers 
handicapped as a result of job injuries or 
occupational illnesses in many of our States 
are still denied the basic opportunity of phys- 
ical restoration, by inadequate weekly com- 
pensation benefits and, even more seriously, 
by unrealistically low limits on the amount 
of medical care which they are entitled to 
receive under their State laws. In fact, the 
variations among our State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and the total inadequacy of 
compensation and medical benefits under 
many of them, raises a serious question as 
to whether or not we can afford to continue 
under our traditional system of workmen's 
compensation in the United States, or 
whether we must seek out a new system 
geared to the needs and requirements of in- 
jured workers in the mid-20th century. 

In addition to these weaknesses in our 
State workmen's compensation laws, very 
few of them pay any attention to the basic 
need for rehabilitation of injured workers 
with a permanent disability. By and large, 
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the framers and administrators of o 
workmen's compensation systems . 
tent to plod along with the concepts ot 
workmen's compensation which prevailed 
40 years ago when this type of legislation 
was first introduced on the American scene: 
and this, in spite of the fact that one of the 
ae ee 98 2 compen- 
restore the ur 
sac yani status. sa Bh a 
erhaps we should not be too severe 

our criticism of our workmen’s 8 
tion system and ot those who are responsible 
tor its status and its administration, in view 
of the fact that we as a people have paid 
precious little attention to the over-all job 
of rehabilitating the handicapped and fit- 
ting them for profitable employment. There 
are only about 30 true rehabilitation centers 
in the United States today, and all of them 
have developed over the past 10 years, In 
addition, figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare show 
that we are dangerously short of the skills 
needed for the physical and vocational re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons. These 
are some of the serious bottlenecks we face 
in the essential job of implementing our 
good intentions to do right by our army of 
handicapped persons. 

In its statement this year the the Com- 
mittee of Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation noted that in 1955 only 4 
institutions in the United States were offer- 
ing specific training in the field of rehabili- 
tation counseling, and that these institu- 
tions graduated only 25 persons. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation expects that by 
1958, 510 persons will be taking training in 
rehabilitation counseling under grants pro- 
vided. by that office and that an equal num- 
ber will be taking similar training without 
direct Federal aid. This is a hopeful situa- 
tion, but it does reveal a serious backlog in 
a skill essential to the complete rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped. 

Another serious bottleneck lies In a 
serious shortage of qualified specialists in 
physical medicine and rehabilitation. In its 
report to the House Committee on Appro- 
priations the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation noted that there are 500 vacant 
positions requiring qualified specialists in 
these fields of medicine, and that only 48 
percent of existing residences in this field 
are currently filled in contrast to 80 percent 
in medical specialties generally. The ex- 
pected increase in the number of physicians 
taking in the field is a step in the 
right direction, but it will supply only a 
fraction of the number of specialists needed 
to serve the requirements of a complete 
rehabilitation program, 

Ir sum, while we have been raising the 
hopes of the physically handicapped by 
sympathetic understanding of their prob- 
lems and a new appreciation of their capa- 
bilities, and while we have been conditioning 
employers to look upon the physically handi- 
capped job seeker in a new light, we have 
not been developing programs geared to the 
expectations of the handicapped or the needs 
of employers. If this committee is to con- 
tinue as a vital force for progress in the 
employment of the physically handicapped, 
its members must, it seems to me, individ- 
ually and collectively set about the task of 
modernizing our antiquated system of work- 
men’s compensation and of cooperating with 

tions in the fields of medical and 
vocational rehabilitation to obtain the funds 
and the personnel which they so sorely need 
to fit handicapped persons for employment. 

As members of this committee we know, 
and I believe that more and more of the 
leaders of business and industry are com- 
ing to realize, that the job of rehabilitation 
is a practical and a profitable one. The re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped 
is a humanitarian work, to be sure. And 
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even if there were no direct return to the 
Nation in a financial sense, we would have 
the obligation of giving the physically handi- 
capped every opportunity to restore them- 
selves to a position of independent and use- 
ful citizens. And this obligation would not 
be one merely to the persons directly con- 
cerned, but to our stated belief in the dig- 
nity of man and the opportunity of every 
individual to achieve for himself the kind 
of life to which he aspires and for which he 
is capable. 

The inalienable rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, which the founders 
of this Nation set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence, are not conditioned by 
race, color, creed, economic condition of 
birth, or by physical handicap. And to fail 
to proyide the physically handicapped with 
every possible opportunity to achieve digni- 
ty. independence, and profitable employment, 
is to deny in part the high principles upon 
which our Nation was founded. This is 
why organized labor in America is whole- 
heartedly behind every program designed to 
assist and enocrauge the physically handi- 
capped. It is true, of course, that the vast 
majority of the physically handicapped fall 
within the ranks of wage earners or potential 
wage earners—those represented by the or- 
ganized labor movement. But, in our minds, 
the problem is not merely one of enlightened 
self-interest. It is a question of achieving 
freedom and justice for the individual. And 
that is the basic purpose of labor in all of 
its endeavors. 

It is fortunate that what is right morally 
is also profitable financially, in this as in 
other worthy fields of endeavor. Has it ever 
occurred to you how frequently this has 
been proved true? 

There was a time in the history of our 
country when the efforts of unions and 
other groups in behalf of a system of unt- 

_ Versal public education were denounced as 
threatening the very foundations of our 
social and economic structures. Yet, today, 
all of us appreciate the fact that an educated 
and informed citizenry is the very founda- 
tion of free and democratic government. 
‘There was a time when labor's demands for 
higher wages and increased leisure time 
were denounced as threatening the pros- 
perity of other segments of the economy, 
and eyen such a rugged individualist as 
Henry Ford was condemned by many of his 
fellow industrialists for his $5 a day pay 
scale and later for his 8-hour-a-day work 
schedule. Yet we know today that a high 
level of wages and ample leisure time are 
necessary to maintain and expand the mass 
purchasing power which makes possible our 
country's vaunted mass production. There 
was a time, too, when the apostles of in- 
dustrial safety were looked upon as soft- 
headed “do-gooders.” And yet, today, every 
efficient and responsible management knows 
that “safety is good business.” 

So it is, also, in the field of rehabilitation. 
And the money spent in fitting the handi- 
capped for employment is more than repaid 
by their contributions to our economy and 
their increased ability to share the expenses 
of operating the Government whose assist- 
ance helped them to independence and em- 
ployment. It was on this basis that Secre- 
tary Folsom was able to report last month 
to a mid-West conference of the Harvard 
Business School that “last year, largely be- 
cause of modest budget increases in this 
(vocational rehabilitation) program, the 
number of persons rehabilitated was in- 
creased to 66,000—a new record. Before they 
received these services, these people had an- 
nual earnings of about $17 million. After 
rehabilitation, their earnings were increased 
to about $127 million per year. So the in- 
creased income taxes alone will pay for the 
cost of rehabilitation within a few years. 
Furthermore, about 13,000 of these people 
were receiving public assistance before they 
were rehabilitated, The cost of continuing 
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public assistance for them would have been 
far greater than the cost of rehabilitation.” 

When the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped was 
first established 10 years ago it had little to 
go on except the general knowledge that 
many, many thousands of our citizens were 
being denied an opportunity for free and 
profitable lives because of their physical 
handicaps, and the moral sense that this 
situation was unfair, unjust, and undemo- 
cratic. By devotion to the cause and by the 
inspiration of its leadership, the President's 
Committee has brought about a revolution 
in the thinking of Americans in all walks of 
life in their attitude toward the physically 
handicapped. Because of the heightened in- 
terest it has brought about in the specific 
problems of rehabilitating the handicapped 
both physically and economically, we are 
beginning to obtain a clear picture of specifi- 
cally what we must do and where we must 
do it to translate worthy desires into practical 
programs of action. 

We know the tragic deficiencies In our 
present system of State workmen's compen- 
sation laws. We know the shortages ln per- 
tonnel essential to the task of rehabilitating 
the physically handicapped. Let us continue 
the committee's work of inspiration and 
guidance, by all means. But let us realize, 
too, that this work must be supplemented by 
increasing aid to those concerned with the 
specific problems of rendering service to the 
handicapped in their desires to obtain the 
full benefits of a society in which all men 
are free and in which each has full oppor- 
tunity to develop himself to the limit which 
his-abilities and talents will permit. 


Ambassador of Ireland Visits 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of Monday, May 27, 1957, comment- 
ing on the visit to Wilkes-Barre of His 
Excellency John Joseph Hearne, Am- 
bassador of Ireland to the United States, 
who gave the commencement. address 
earlier this week at the graduation exer- 
cises of College Misericordia, which is 
located at Dallas, Pa., near Wilkes- 
Barre: 


It is a privilege today to welcome to 
Wilkes-Barre the Ambassador of Ireland to 
the United States, John Joseph Hearne, who 
is to be the speaker at the commencement of 
College Misericordia tonight. He is a fa- 
miliar figure in the Nation's Capital where 
he has been stationed since 1950 and he is 
no stranger to Greater Wilkes-Barre, having 
been the city’s guest in 1954, 

Ireland has been described frequently as 
a land of poets and scholars. Ambassador 
Hearne easily qualifies for inclusion in the 
latter category. A lawyer, lecturer and edu- 
cator, as well as a diplomat and public offi- 
cial, he has had an impressive career. 

Here he will be in friendly hands, for Irish 
immigrants settled in this area in colonial 
days and their descendants, as well as later 
arrivals, constitute an important segment 
of the population, 
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The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Wilkes- 
Barre and Pittston, as well as churches and 
schools, preserve the traditions, so dear to 
men and women with Irish blood in their 
veins, Americans of Irish extraction locally 
may not be so numerous as their New York 
and Boston counterparts, but they yield to 
neither metropolis in their affection for the 
land of their forefathers. 


In the Pillory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding the text of an editorial entitled 
“In the Pillory” from the March 14 issue 
of New Times, an English-language pub- 
lication emanating from Moscow. Need- 
less to say, I feel extremely honored at 
the uncomplimentary references to me 
in the Soviet-controlléd press and hope 
that I shall continue to merit such “flat 
tering” attention. 

The editorial follows: 

IN THE PILLORY F 


Amid all the events of recent weeks, the 
publication, has an Appendix to the Unt 
States CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, ot what 15 
known as the Kersten memorandum, 
passed almost unnoticed. 

The name of Kersten is notorious. Whe? 
sitting in the House of Representatives in 
1951, this arrant reactionary authored the 
scandalous Mutual Security Act amendment 
providing for the appropriation of $100 mil- 
lion annually for subversive activities against 
the Soviet Union and the people's demot- 
racies. 

Under this provision alone, the United 
States Congress has since allocated $600 ml!” 
lion for these purposes, 

Kersten was not returned to the present 
Congress, but he has not 1 ed in 
obscurity. From June 1955 to February 1956 
he served, by his own account, as “Whit? 
House consultant on psychological warfare: 
And he has his followers in Congress tod. 
Congressman BxNTIxX has put his neu 
memorandum into the official congressio! A 
annuals, being of the opinion that presente 
tion of his views is both timely and useful. 

In this memorandum Kersten, that tire 
less anti-Sovieteer, again urges forming 
tary units of fugitive recreants from 
Socialist countries to operate against the 
U. S. S. R. and the people's democracies “J? 
affiliation with United States Ground Forces 
He proposes developing air and naval uni 
recruited. among paid traitors and 
The nuclei of such units, he says, are already 
based at Kaiserslautern in Western Germans. 

In a sense one can agree with Congres 
man BEntLey that publication ot Kersten 
plan has been timely and useful. Timely, 
because it has come on the heels of th 
U. N. discussion of America’s interfere? 
in the internal affairs of the people's demos 
racies and its subversive activities again’ 
these countries. Useful, because it gi Š 
everyone a chance to see how much sto? 
can be taken in the assurances of Mi 26 
KNOWLAND and Lodge that the United Stat 
is not engaged In any such activities # 
has not intention of being. 

In an effort to sidetrack attention from 
the disgraceful doings of American su 
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Versive centers, Lodge threatened to bring 
answering. exposures which would, he said, 
Make your hair stand on end.“ But he 
failed to stir a hair on anybody's head. The 
exposures which the United States delegate 
announced with such a flourish proved to be 

g but a repetition of the oft-repeated 
and long-since-nailed lies about the mach- 

tions of world communism. 

Lodge promised that his charges would all 
be within the bounds of demonstrable truth. 
All he succeeded in demonstrating was that 

re was nothing to demonstrate; for the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 

s5 adhere strictly in all they do to the 
Principles of noninterference in other na- 
tions’ affairs and peaceful coexistence. 

On the other hand, the delegates of the 
U.S. S. R., Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Al- 

nia brought before the organization facts 
convicting the United States rulers of gross 
7 terference in these countries’ internal at- 

and widespread subversion against 
m. These irrefutable facts have put the 
i rialists in the pillory. They conclusive- 
Y. prove that spying, sabotage, seditious 
a have been raised by Washing- 
ton to the level of official policy and that 
or is one of the reasons for the worsening 
the international situation. 
tha ere is no form of subversive activity 
t the United States has not employed in 
Past years against the countries of the 
Penalist camp. The counterrevolutionary 
= tsch in Hungary is the latest, but by no 
= the only, proof of it. 
ist ot content with encircling the social- 
Countries with bases of attack, the im- 
aples politicians have been smuggling 
and saboteurs into them, sending over 
and oot With leaflets inciting to sabotage 
Sct) Wrecking, forming armed gangs of re- 
or onary riffraff. The elementary standards 
mennternational conduct, the most ele- 
u decencies in relations between na- 
Ty have been outraged. 
3 years in this year of 1957 since the 
the u by the U. N. General Assembly of 
resolution condemning all forms of 
— Sanda which is either designed or 
y to provoke or encourage any threat to 
rent breach of the peace, or act of ag- 
‘On. For America’s politicians they have 
lation or Of deliberate and systematic vio- 
tt of the United Nations will. 
or fn during these 10 years that the Voice 
laun EEA and Free Europe networks have 
a ed their poisonous subversive propa- 
Ameri; It is during these 10 years that 
box can leaders have taking to aping soap- 
Oratora and addressing infiammatory 
or apes to other peoples on every occasion 
M Characteristic instance of this was cited 
ery U. N. by the Rumanian delegate, 
Hohensa nt, On May 10, the anniversary of the 
State De accession to the throne, the 
Amer; Partment of the United States of 
lov. ea the great transatlantic Repub- 
day sho 2 & statement declaring that this 
day. tn d remain Rumania’s national holí- 
the coming forward as a champion of 
ble haere nian Hohenzollerns, whom the peo- 
Tetary driven from the country, State Sec- 
Caustic ca: seems beat on justifying the 
Mark tone aoni of his great countryman 

Donau ho said: 

low, estionably the person that can get 


est 
nab. ud in cringing before royalty and 


An “eae Not all Americans, but when an 
Possible n does it he makes competition im- 


the les" laughable appeals to the citizens of 
be Worth People's Republic might not 
Teflect in antloning if it were not that they 
designs miniature Washington's broader 

In proclaiming their doctrine of 
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the liberation of the people's democracies, 
the American imperialists are out to restore 
in this part of Europe the worst regimes of 
the past. 

What the objects are, the performers will 
be. Not for nothing do attempts to execute 
the liberation plans have to rely on the 
broken remnants of the routed exploiter 
classes; on reactionaries who have fled the 
country, on all that dirty scum which the 
great revolutions of our century have washed 
up on the hospitable shores of Western Eu- 
rope and North America. 

Needless to say, these plans are built on 
sand. But when the American radio talks 
of freedom and democracy, it is well to re- 
member them. 


A Farm Program on a Commodity-by- 
Commodity Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
was a significant meeting in Washington 
yesterday that is encouraging to all of 
us who are interested in the well-being of 
the farmers of the Nation. 

This meeting brought together repre- 
sentatives of a dozen national and re- 
gional farm organizations to explore the 
possibilities of all working together for 
a farm program, on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis, that would bring relief 
to our hard-pressed farm families and 
start agriculture on the road to a fair 
share in the Nation's prosperity. 

In the last 4 years the house of agri- 
culture has been divided. Farm organi- 
zation has been alined against farm or- 
ganization, crop against crop, and region 
against region. I personally am con- 
vinced that this was deliberately done as 
part of a scheme to destroy the price- 
support program that served our farmers 
so well for 2 decades. 

Now it is encouraging, indeed, that a 
movement has been launched to restore 
the family spirit to the house of agri- 
culture, through a community of effort 
by persoris and organizations speaking 
for the various commodities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as a part 
of my remarks a press release issued 
from the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, following yesterday's meeting of 
the commodity groups. This matter 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—A preliminary 
meeting of 12 national and regional farm 
organizations representing producers of in- 
dividual commodities was held here Tuesday 
“to discuss a joint approach to the solution 
of agricultural problems on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis.” A further meeting was 
scheduled for August 6 to which other com- 
modity producer groups will be invited. 

‘The group appeared to be unanimous in the 
view (1) that there is a common denominator 
in the interests of the several commodity 
groups; (2) that there is lack of agreement 
among the general farm organizations on 
farm policies; and (3) that commodity ap- 
proaches which have the support of other 
commodity groups can be most effective 
toward the solution of farm problems. 
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It was emphasized that there is need for 
cooperation between the commodity groups 
to further the interests of their members. No 
one program will fill the bill for all farm 
commodities for all time to come, the spokes- 
men added. 

Plans were reported be develo b 
poultry, livestock, wheat, ped dairy pte 
under which producers would finance their 
own industrywide programs including farmer 
control over expanded production, research, 
advertising, and marketing development. 

Among subjects listed for future study 
were (1) whether efficiency is the answer to 
the overall farm problem; (2) the develop- 
ment of a meaningful parity formula; (3) the 
effect of United States foreign policies on 
domestic farm difficulties; and (4) the prob- 
lem of diverted acres as they affect individual 
commodities. 

“The role of the commodity organization is 
the most vital one among all national groups 
representing farmers,” stated E. M. Norton, 
secretary of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, “It is one which cannot be pre- 
empted by an organization in which there 
inevitably are conflicts. of interests among 
various commodity groups. Every commodity 
group can be helpful in solving the problems 
of other commodity groups, when they know 
what those problems are.” 

Those attending the session included: 
George M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, executive 
vice president, American Soybean Associa- 
tion; Robert W. Scott, New River, N. C., presi- 
dent, United States Poultry and Egg Associa- 
tion; Chester C. Housh, Elkton, Va., executive 
committeeman, National Turkey Federation; 
George B. Blair; Lake Charles, La., general 
manager, American Rice Growers Coopera- 
tive Association; Alan T. Rains, Washington, 
D. C., executive vice president, United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association; Joseph H. 
Shelly, Washington, D. C., executive secretary, 
Vegetable Growers Association of America; 
A. E. Mercker, Washington, D. C., executive 
director, National Potato Council; James B. 
Nanse, Alamo, Tenn., president, National 
Swine Growers Council; Robert J. Novins, 
Toms Rivers, N. J., general counsel, United 
States Poultry and Ezg Association; Roy 
Hendrickson, Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary, National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives; Hubert J. Hughes, Imperial, Nebr., 
K. Kendrick, Stratford, Tex., and George L, 
Reid, Jr., Washington, D. C., president, na- 
tional program chairman, and legislative 
representative, respectively, National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers; and E. M. Norton, 
Washington, D. C., secretary, National Milk 
Producers Federation, 


Helping Poland’s Scholars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of May 28, 
1957, commenting on the grant of $475,- 
000 made by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to Polish universities and research in- 
stitutions: F. 

HELPING POLAND'S SCHOLARS t 

From Copernicus to Madame Curie the 
contributions of Polish scientists and 
scholars to the fund of world knowledge and 
culture have been substantial. Over the 
past 18 years, however, Poland's opportunity 
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to continue to make such contributions has 
been hampered, first by the human losses 
and physical destruction of World War I, 
then by the breaking of old ties which Polish 
scholars had maintained with the West. 
It is to both these problems that the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s grant of $475,000 
to Poland is addressed. Most of the money 
will be used to purchase equipment and 
materials needed by Polish universities and 
research institutions. The rest will finance 
renewed contacts between Polish scholars 
and their Western colleagues, If experience 
is any guide, these expenditures should prove 
well worth while in the years to come. 
Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
action, like the similar step by the Ford 
Foundation, gives evidence of the desire to 
reknit the ties of Polish-American friend- 
ship, ties which go back to the founding 
days of our Nation almost 200 years ago, 


School Aid Cut Should Be 160 Percent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the Vernon 
(Tex.) Daily Record, dated May 26, 
1957, entitled School Aid Cut Should Be 
100 Percent“: 

Schoof, Am Cur SHOULD Be 100 PERCENT 


As a means of making the undertaking 
more attractive, sponsors of legislation to 
provide Federal ald for school construction 
have lowered the amount to be spent during 
the first year of a 5-year program from $2 
billion to $1.5 billion. This is a concession 
to the advocates of economy in total Federal 
spending for the coming fiscal year. 

Whether the reduced size of the package 
will improve its chance of passage remains 
to be seen. Of some significance is the fact 
that the House Rules Committee has ordered 
the measure reported in a form which will 
permit amendments. Certain to be offered 
is an amendment which would prohibit al- 
location of any of the money to schools in 
States which still practice segregation in the 
schools. 

If this amendment should be adopted, 
which is not unlikely in spite of the Presi- 
dent's plea that it be rejected, it can be 
taken for granted that the school-ald pro- 
gram will not get through at this session» 
of Congress. If its adopton can be pre- 
vented this year chance of finally defeating 
it should be good, because it is becoming 
apparent as time goes on that State and 
local authorities are taking care of the sit- 
uation. 

But rejection at this session would be 
important from another angle. If it could 
be known at an early date that there is 
to be no Federal money available for con- 
struction of local school buildings local effort 
would be stimulated. No doubt many com- 
munities and some States will delay con- 
struction as long as there is a chance that 
Uncle Sam will pick up the tab. 

The encouraging aspect of this struggle to 
keep the schools free from Federal con- 
trol is that debate has shown a steady 
decline in measurable sentiment for the pro- 
gram. When the proposal was first endorsed 
by the Eisenhower administration, in spite 
of the President's repeated assertions that 
support of the schools is and should re- 
main the responsibility of local units of 
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government. Its early approval was taken 
for granted. A rigged White House con- 
ference didn't produce the ground swell 
of popular support which advocates of the 
plan had expected, and subsequent discus- 
sions has had the effect of exposing the 
phony character of the case for a program 
which means eventually handing over the 
control of public schools to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. n 

There is reason for encouragement over 
the reduction in this year’s appropriation 
by half a billion, but any amount is 100 
percent too much. 


North Dakota Has State Commission for 
Celebration of 100th Anniversary of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in 1958 
the Federal Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Commission will observe the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt, one of the truly great men of 
our times. Teddy“ was an early settler 
in North Dakota and built up his ranch 
at Medora in our State, and added much 
to the color and interest of the early days. 

Mr. Hal S. Davies, editor of the Minot 
Daily News and a member of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, 
has sent me an editorial from his news- 
paper which under unanimous consent 
I should like to have inserted in the 
RECORD: 

T. R. AND CONSERVATION 

North Dakota's action in creating a State 
commission to cooperate with the Federal 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
in observing the 100th anniversary in 1958 of 
the birth of that great American, is a wel- 
come tribute to one of the State's most fa- 


mous adopted sons. For Theodore Roosevelt. 


though born in New York City, made public 
acknowledgment of his enduring affection 
for the West and of his particular attach- 
ment to the North Dakota regions where he 
built up his physical strength as a young 
man just on the threshold of his ‘extraordi- 
nary public career. 

We are confident that the citizens of North 
Dakota through their cities and towns, 
churches, schools, patriotic societies; and 
other civic organizations will want to take 
Tull part in the observance which will be 
launched this year on Sunday, October 27 
(on the conclusion of what would have been 
Teddy's 99th year) by the religious forces of 
the community. 

At the same time, we venture to suggest 
that the national administration take fullest 
note of this centennial year, utilizing the oc- 
casion to particularly good purpose in a pro- 
gram designed to help strengthen the free 
world and, more particularly, the Western 
Hemispheric nations, 

It was in 1908 Theodore Roosevelt con- 
vened the first conference of State gover- 
nors, primarily for the purpose of consider- 
ing action in regard to the conservation of 
our natural resources; 1958, therefore, is also 
the 50th anniversary of a significant public 
development with which Theodore Roose- 
velt's name is eternally linked. 

Despite ups and downs, conservation con- 
cepts and programs that were initiated un- 


n personal tribute. 
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der the inspiration of Theodore Roosevelt 
have ylelded the American people enormous 
values in the preservation of their water, for- 
est, wildlife, and other national resources. 

There is a similar need and opportunity 
for coordinated action by the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. In our common 
struggle for an ever higher level of pros- 
perity and for our increased strength against 
those who may have designs upon our secu- 
rity, all of us of the Western Hemisphere 
would do well to pool our knowledge on 
the subject of our natural resources and 
to consider jointly the policies to follow with 
regard to their preservation and wisest 
utilization. A squandering of these God- 
given resources, in the wastes of erosion, of 
reckless forest depletion, and of mistaken 
water and watershed policies will prove 
costly, not only for our national being but 
also for the well-being of all the people 
who live in the Western Hemisphere. 

Is this not a challenging opportunity for 
the United States to take the lead in the 
convening, during 1958, of representatives 
of all of the friendly nations of North and 
South America for the mutual consideration 
of sound Western Hemispheric conservation 
policies? 

Such a conference would, in the nature of 
things, constitute a special tribute to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, whose influence on America’ 
conservation thinking was greater than that 
of any other President. 

At the same time, it will be more than 
It will demonstrate that 
‘Washington is ready to provide international 
leadership of a high order toward thé 
strengthening, without threat to any other 
power, of the resources of all the lands 
linked together in hemispheric friendship. 
that, in the long run, will determine our 
economic level, prosperity, and security. 


Memorial Day at the Cathedral of the 
Pines, Rindge, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 
Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow I will have the honor 


of representing President Eisenhower a 
Memorial Day services at the Cath 


ol the Pines in Rindge, N. H. It is 8 


particular privilege for me to participate 
this year just weeks after the Co 

has recognized the dedication of the altar 
of the Nation at the Cathedral of the 
Pines as a memorial to all the war d 

of all of our wars. 


I am including herewith an Associated 
Press story which appeared in the 
26 issue of the Boston Sunday Globe: 
New Hamrsuime CarnvpraL or Pines HAS 

UNIQUE SERVICE 

RINGE, N. H., May 25.—Unique among Ma- 
morial Day services to be conducted Thur 
day will be those high on a pine-crow® 
New Hampshire hilltop before a stone § 
ture known as the altar of the Nation. 

Congress in a resolve this May voted rec“ 
ognition to that altar—in the famed Ca 
dral of the Pines—as a memorial to all Amer- 
ica’s war dead in all wars. 

Thus are commemorated, not only thos? 
who died in battles of land, sea, and air, PU 
also the lives laid down by men and wom? 
in great war-service organizations such 
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the Red Cross, and the sacrifices of war cor- 
Tespondents and entertainers, and others. 

Those who met death in war effort in 
laboratory and shop, in shipyard and fac- 
pba or on merchant ships attacked on lonely 


Here are remembered the sacrifices of the 
Pioneering men and women who gave their 
lives from coast to coast to transmit to suc- 
Ceeding generations the American heritage 
Of freedom. 

Built into the altar are stones from every 
State, each with a story of its own. There 
are stones sent by distinguished war leaders, 
Stones sent from the far corners of the world, 

battlegrounds and airfields where young 
Americans died. 
WREATH FROM PRESIDENT 

To this altar will come on Memorial Day— 
us on 4 successive Memorial Days in the 
Past—a wreath from the President of the 
United States. Likewise, for the third suc- 
deselve year, the Governor of each of the 
43 States and of Territories from the Virgin 
Taland, to Hawail and Guam, will add their 
tributes. 

As the roll is called, a white rose will be 
Placed on the altar as the personal tribute 
Of each Governor to the war dead and of his 
State or Territory. 

Memorials will come from the big national 
Veterans’ organizations: American Legion and 
Auxiliary, AMVETS, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Jewish War Veterans, Marine Corps 
Lengue, and from the Grand Army Auxiliary, 
he Sons of Union’ Veterans, the Fleet Rè- 
serve Association, and other veterans groups. 

There will be tributes from such other 
Patriotic and fraternal groups as the Sons 
Of the American Revolution, the Women's 

erseas League, American National Red 

Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, 
National YMCA, National Grange, 4-H Clubs 
Of New England. 
PARENTS OF PILOT 
Memorials will be brought to the altar, 
on behalf of the 5 million members of 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the 15 million members of the AFL-CIO. 
8 Robert Burnette, president of the Rosebud 
loux Tribal Council of South Dakota, will 
2 & new stone to the altar as spokesman 
Or these First Americans.” The service, 
beginning at 3 p. m., ends with the tradi- 
tional sounding’of taps by a bugler. 
The Cathedral of the Pines was founded by 
© parents of a young American World 
ar II pilot who perished with his fellow 
Srewmen in a B-17 Flying Fortress. He had 
Ped to build a home after the war near 
y's site of the open-air cathedral. Even 
fore the war his family had envisaged the 
pot as a perfect site for an outdoor chapel. 
“rn young lieutenant, Sanderson Sloane, 
Wanted to live where he could always 
See what he called “the most beautiful view 
ever put together"—a sweep of forests 
und hilis, valleys and lakes, spreading west- 
Ward to the majesty of Mount Monadnock. 
Am parents frequently came to this bit of 
h erica which he loved, and when finally 
obe ended that their missing son would 
ra return, they were encouraged by clergy- 
en in founding here an outdoor place of 
tp—the Cathedral of the Pines. 
me 1946, when their project was well be- 
cia, it was dedicated to the glory of God 
derran loving and grateful memory of San- 
Sibyl t Sloane, by his parents, Douglas and 
Dec Sanderson Sloane, as a place where all 
S wn wor! come and worship, each in his 


CAME BY THE THOUSANDS 
Was fellow Americans have done just 
. * They have come by thousands, people 
Chee and faiths, Christians and non- 
oun Jang. Euch has worshiped God in his 
Manner—individually or in groups, or as 
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members of organizations, from early spring 
until chill of autumn. 

Gifts, too, have come to this outdoor place 
of worship, now perpetuated under the care 
of a continuing group of trustees. A simple 
stone pulpit has been added, a lectern, a 
chaplain’s altar, a baptismal font—and even 
a carefully shielded organ so that during 
services organ tones may blend with the 
endless hushing of the wind in the pines. 


Foreign Trade Is a Two-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent observance of National Cotton Week 
found cotton men in the United States 
looking to the future, and any such as- 
sessment. must include a good, hard look 
at the present and future export market 
for cotton. It is clear that we need to 
preserye and expand commercial mar- 
kets for cotton abroad. In other words, 
those markets now enjoyed by virtue of 
the Government surplus disposal pro- 
gram must be broadened and supplanted 
by commercial export markets in the 
days ahead. The future is certain to 
bring with it an increasing rise in pro- 
ductivity. Therefore, we must not ne- 
glect the advancement of sound two-way 
trade as a vital facet of our continuing 
search for lasting world peace. 

It is timely and salutary to note the 
recent publication of the Cotton Trade 
Journal's 1957 International Yearbook. 
This annual issue, like the ones that pre- 
ceded it, contains a wealth of informa- 
tion about cotton and its worldwide sig- 
nificance. Publisher Francis G. Hick- 
man devotes individual sections of the 
Yearbook to more than 30 countries and 
traces the importance of cotton in each 
of these many areas of the world. 

As I am privileged to serve as chair- 


man of the House Agriculture Commit- - 


tee, this publication is of special interest 
for me. One of the articles presents a 
well-rounded picture of Switzerland. 
This tiny country, with its population of 
approximately 5 million people—just 
about the same number that live in my 
home State of North Carolina—buys 
about $40 million worth of American 
farm products annually and, though 
destitute of almost very natural advan- 
tage, meets her dilemma by exporting to 
other nations the products turned out 
by her highly developed technical skills. 

Data about Swiss imports of American 
farm products and their relationship to 
her exports of watches and other manu- 
factured goods are clearly explained, 
This article by Swiss political scientist, 
economist, and journalist, Emile Dé- 
léaval, indicated that the Swiss have an 
unfavorable balance of trade with the 
United States of one-half billion dollars 
and that Switzerland buys about $150 
million worth of American products each 
year, paying for them promptly in cash. 
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Referring to the adverse effects which 
have stemmed from the 50-percent in- 
crease in watch duties imposed by the 
United States in 1954, Mr. Déléaval 
warned that the Swiss connot afford to 
widen the gap of their unfavorable trade 
balance with this country. Watch ex- 
ports, he explained, are of major im- 
portance to sustaining the Swiss econ- 
omy, financing 20 percent of their 
imports—including, of course, imports 
from the United States. 

The article emphasized the impor- 
tance of retaining and enlarging our 
commercial export markets and not 
posing threats to them by actions such 
as the watch tariff increase which, by 
resorting to protectionist methods, only 
served to disrupt our international trade 
relationships and injure our reputation 
as a champion of liberty in every form. 

I commend this issue of the Interna- 
tional Yearbook to my colleagues, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place in the Recor the text of this ex- 
cellent article by Mr. Déléaval. 

The article follows: 

SWITZERLAND 

(By Emile Déléaval, political scientist, 

economist, and journalist) 

Each year tiny Switzerland buys thousands 
of bales of good American cotton. In fact, 
she purchases $40 million worth of American 
farm products annually, including tobacco, 
rice, and peanuts. But little Switzerland 
and powerful America have much more in 
common than their mutual trade, important 
as it is. 

Politically, both peoples have the same 
love for freedom. Economically, they have 
the same devotion to work, the same skills 
and compelling desire to make their place 
through honest competition. Historically, 
both peoples have fought against tyranny; 
their struggles against oppression have 
helped shape our world today. And, as 
mentioned, they have been good trade part- 
ners for many years. 

However, more than a common heritage 
is required today for nations to live peace- 
ably with each other. If a more harmonious 
relationship is to be achieved between our 
countries, Switzerland's pecullar individual- 
ity and national character—so rarely under- 
stood—must be duly recognized. 

From every standpoint tiny Switzerland 
is unique. Destitute of almost every natural 
advantage, It is difficult to see at first glance 
how she can exist at all. 

Geographically, the country occupies the 
mountainous, semibarren heart of Europe. 
She has no access to the sea and is com- 
pletely surrounded by large and powerful 
neighbors. But despite these handicaps 
Switzerland enjoys robust and burgeoning 
trade relations with every continent. 

Topographically, Switzerland offers little 
to excite the envy of any other state. Her 
territory extends over an area of about 16,000 
square miles, of which only about 4,500 
square miles are productive. The Swiss have 
no coal, no metallic ore, no oil. In fact, 
they have no natural resources whatsoever, 
except hydroelectric power. Yet, Switzer- 
land is numbered among the world’s most 
important industrial nations. 

Ethnically, Switzerland lacks a common 
denominator. Within her borders are con- 
centrated many different cultures and re- 
ligious groups. Ordinarily, national unity 
is based upon & common racial, language, or 
cujtural background. But in Switzerland 
patriotic feeling stems from the diversity of 
the people. Seventy-two percent of the 
Swiss speak German, 21 percent French, 6 
percent Italian, and 1 percent Romansch. 
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Fifty-seven percent of the people are Protes- 
tants, 41 percent Catholic, and 2 percent are 
Jews or members of other religious groups. 

Politically, Switzerland had to devise new 
systems to meet its unique problem. Be- 
causé none of its ethnic groups would tol- 
erate dominance by any other, a decentral- 
ized government was essential. The feder- 
alist system which the Swiss adopted leaves 
the maximum of liberty to the citizen and 
to the canton in which he resides, It is 
the basis of Swiss democracy. 

Economically, Switzerland is hard pressed. 
Her only raw materials are the skills and en- 
terprising spirit of her people, Though in- 
tensely cultivated, the nation’s scattered 
patches of arable land cannot begin to feed 
a population of 5 millions. Nevertheless, her 
people enjoy one of the world's highest liv- 
ing standards, 

When Switzerland was created, the found- 
ers of the Helvetic Confederation could set 
against the multiple disadvantages of race 
and land only their love of liberty. Yet so 
strong was their thirst for independence that 
they decided to persevere, to establish a new 
sovereign state in the center of the Old 
World. Six and a half centuries later the 
facts show their audacious dream was not 
unrealistic, Switzerland is an oasis of peace. 
harmony, and well-being in 9 world torn by 
rivalries, wars, and poverty, 

But this “Swiss miracle” was not produced 
by magic, Switzerland is a creation of its 
own will, Its inhabitants have overcome 
the severest difficulties to achieve and pre- 
serve their national unity and independ- 
ence. Today Switzerland has no internal 
political difficulties, but, on the ‘economic 
plane, Switzerland dally faces a challenge 
as grave as any in her past. 

Switzerland's vital problem is how to 
house, feed, and clothe 5 million inhabitants 
in a country which must export to live and 
yet has almost no tangible assets to export. 
Switzerland meets this dilemma by export- 
ing her skill to other nations. 

This situation obviously imposes definite 
limitations, Forced to compete with na- 
tions having local sources of raw materials 
for their industries, the Swiss must con- 
centrate on quality rather than mass produc- 
tion. Additionally, geographical conditions 
are not favorable to the construction of vast 
industrial complexes necessary for mass pro- 
duction. : 

The economy of Switzerland is derived 
from the same conditions that have shaped 
her political structure. In both cases, nat- 
ural conditions seem to be in conflict with 
extensive freedom. The confederation must 
maintain close relationships with the out- 
side world in order to insure s sufficient sup- 
ply of raw materials and to sell its finished 
goods, repudiating Interference and protec- 
tionism for reasons of survival, as well as 
from conviction, Today, Switzerland’s tar- 
iff policy is one of the most liberal in the 
world. Tourists are always surprised at the 
variety of consumer goods available here; 
merchandise from the United States, Ger- 
many, Australia, Japan, South America, 
Iran, and other countries scattered all over 
the globe. Switzerland can hardly ask other 
countries to welcome her own products with- 
out showing some degree of reciprocity. 

In Switzerland it is not the government, 
but the wishes of consumers that dictates 
the selection of foreign imports. Manufac- 
turers from every country are on the lookout 
for buyers in Switzerland, competing with 
Swiss factories in the domestic market, If 
Swiss manufacturers can’t compete, they 
must turn to other activities. For example, 
the Swiss had to give up making automo- 
biles because they couldn't compete weth 
the huge American, French, and German 
industries. Local conditions force them to 
adapt their potential to restricted indus- 
tries; watchmaking, textiles, metallurgy, 
chemicals, chocolate—products which, by 
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their nature are marketable only In the 40 
percent of the world where people can af- 
ford to buy these products, whereas other 
nations can sell their more basic products 
all over the world. 

TARIFF AFFECTS QUALITY 

Tt Is therefore especially ‘disappointing for 
the Swiss to see a country rich as the United 
States interfere with the law of supply and 
demand by imposing a heavy tariff on 
watches. This tariff has not affected imports 
quantitatively, only qualitatively. The rea- 
son for this is easily explained. The 50 per- 
cent tariff increase could hardly help but 
affect retail prices. Today, for the same 
dollar-price consumers are receiving watches 
of comparatively inferior quality than be- 
fore; the Swiss are selling more but lower 
quality watches in the United States. This 
has graye consequences for both parties. It 
makes the public pay to support domestic 
manufacturers, and, in the long run, will 
affect the high quality reputation of the 
Swiss watch. For Switzerland, the watch 
industry is a most important element in ex- 
port trade, Americans, with their vast re- 
sources, perhaps find it dificult to realize 
the importance in this industry, We shall 
attempt to explain this briefly. 

As we have stated, Switzerland has prac- 
tically no natural resources. Her industries 
work with imported raw material. In this 
respect, the watch industry is ideal in that 
it offers a maximum of employment, utilizing 
a minimum of raw materials. Regardless of 
quality, the quantity of metal used in a 
watch remains the same; only the degree of 
craftsmanship changes. This means, of 
course, that thousands of workers depend 
for their livelihood on the sales of quality 
watches. 

The Americans were surprised at the re- 
action that the tariff increase provoked in 
Switzerland, and a degree of surprise might 
be expected on the part of people not fa- 
miliar with the Swiss economy. Swiss prob- 
lems cannot be judged in terms of American 
experiences. The Americans eco- 
nomic power and mobility undreamed of by 
the Swiss. If one branch of the United 
States economy falters, a hundred others can 
fill the gap. In Switzerland conditions are 
quite different; there is no such freedom of 
choice. If one of our industries is hit, it is 
impossible to make up the loss. 

The watch industry alone, accounting for 
20 percent of our exports, finances one-fifth 
of our imports. Loss of this 20 percent 
would put us in a very precarious position. 
Our balance of trade with the United States 
is already unfavorable to the extent of one- 
half billion dollars, indicating that the Swiss 
buy that much more from the Americans 
than they sell them. The Swiss cannot af- 
ford to widen the gap between United States 
imports and exports without searching for 
other markets more anxious to buy our 
products. It is simply a matter of self 
preservation. 

And, aside from the question of business, 
Is it not somewhat disappointing to see the 
United States, champion of liberty in every 
form, resort to protectionist methods which 
place in Jeopardy the friendly relationship 
that we have enjoyed since the end of the 
last century? 

In the beginning we noted that the Swiss 
buy American cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, 
and other farm products. But that is not 
all—we buy almost everything America 
makes, mines or grows—chemicals, metals, 
appliances, automobiles, aircraft, petroleum, 
woolens and furs. In fact, Switzerland's 
payments for American products each year 
come to 8150 million, which she pays 
promptly in cash—making her America’s 
best cash customer on the European conti- 
nent, 

The point is that Switzerland's cash enrn- 
ings—in short, her ability to buy American 
goods—is earned right in America through 
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the sale of her own products, mostly watches 
and watch movements. Therefore, anything 
which serlously handicaps Switzerland's 
ability to sell and earn must affect her abil- 
ity to buy. 


Address by Former Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, John S. Fine, at Loyalty Day 
Program Held at Nanticoke, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given by 
former Governor of Pennsylvania, John 
S. Fine, at the Loyalty Day program held 
at Nanticoke, Pa., under the auspices of 
Post 290, Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your very 
flattering introduction. To gain and hold 
the esteem of one's neighbors is one of life's 
richest possessions. It was near here that 
I first saw the light of day, and I am proud 
and happy that you have seen fit to ask me 
to talk here on this occasion In the city 
where I have spent the better part of my life- 

Just for a moment, with your indulgence, 
I would like to comment on the chairman's 
references to the things I had a chance to 
do for Luzerne County while I was governor: 
First, let me say that I am eternally gratef 
that you good people and thousands of others 
like you in Luzerne County made it possible 
for me to get ahead in public lite. It was 
your confidence and your support that set 
my steps toward the governor's chair, Onc? 
there, I was ever mindful of my indebted- 
ness to you, and at every opportunity, where 
I could, consistent with sound public policy: 
I endeavored to make up for the past neglect 
of our area. 

Permit me to say, my good friends and 
neighbors, that it is a source of immense 
satisfaction to me that we now have the 
magnificent new turnpike extension cours 
ing from our region into Philadelphia, open 
ing up, as it does, great new possibilities fot 
business and industry. I liken the new turn“ 
pike to a massive shot of blood plasma into 
the body economic of northeastern Pennsy!* 
vanin. And one aspect that pleases me 
much is that 1 feel it will stimulate things 
so that conditions here will be materially 
improved and job opportunities will open UP 
in increasing numbers for our young people. 
They are our greatest asset, our greatest 
hope. The future belongs to them, the safe- 
keeping of America ts in their hands. 

Loyalty day, 1957, is a good time to 
of youth, American youth, and the task we 
have of preserving American liberties un“ 
trammeled, American institutions 5 
and safe for the future, 

Let us note well that the grent freedoms 
which were our inheritance through 
blood of patriots are not guaranteed to us 
in perpetuity. Each generation is the 
of our liberties and ‘institutions, and each 
succeeding generation has the task 
solemn obligation to pass them on unim- 
paired, unvitiated to u g Americans 
This is the highest duty of citizenship: pre- 
serving and protecting our free Institutions 
which have made America the mighties 
power on earth. 

We might well pause today and take stock 
of our situation, to assess our s ip, 
to survey the forces which would destroy 
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What has been built on this continent since 
the first patriots took up arms for freedom 
on a sloping New England green. Since those 
memorable days at Concord and Lexington, 
when the flames of freedom leaped high, 
n Uberties and independence have 
been an inspiration of peoples all over the 
World. 
But today we are confronted with a vicious 
ace, an insidious conspiracy; godless, 
Stheistie communism, which seeks the en- 
Slavement of the whole warld, a conspiracy 
that not only would destroy America and 
all it stands for but has already subdued 
-fifths of the world. 

We must understand the enemy. In too 
MAny places there has been a tendency to 
Minimize the threat and force of commu- 
nism. It is virulent, it is a spiritual plague; 
communism robs man of his dignity, it 
Would make of man an animal; it regards 
man not as a child of God, endowed with 
dertain inalienable rights, but as a thing 
Whose whole being is to be sacrificed to the 

In a sense, communism is social can- 
nibalism; it devours and destroys man, con- 
his being in its voracious tyranny. 

On this loyalty day, when so many nations 

vast prison camps, when the Soviet 
Curtain closes out the light and sun- 
shine of freedom for millions, let us remem- 
that the Kremlin is the one power 
t has elevated the denial of the existence 
God to a fixed state policy. What, I 
ak you in the name of Heaven, can be 
ted from such a government? 

Contrast this with the American dedica- 
th to the Almighty. Let us not forget that 

© whole spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
Sta nce and the Constitution of the United 
to tes is one which gives basic recognition 

the spirituality of man, as a creature of 
wa. Throughout our history we have al- 
Poike dedicated ourselves to the Divine Cre- 

+ Two of the most vivid and moving 
Moments in our national life were those of 
eerge Washington kneeling in prayer dur- 
8 the critical hours at Valley Forge, and 
sae great. Lincoln invoking the guidance 
Watches unge of the Almighty in the lonely 
1 es of the night when the conyulsive 
Des of the Civil War threatened to break 


of than, see at once that two riyal systems 
the Ought are pitted against each other in 
World today; the struggle is freedom ver- 
Communist tyranny. 
the 8825 us were shocked to the depths by 
Hung Trible crucifixion that took place in 
tion Sry; we grieve, I know, for the subjec- 
of Poland to Soviet tyranny; the fate of 
Sens oslerukla. held in the Soviet vise, sad - 
in wick ot us; so, too, are we immersed 
the Im when we consider the captivity of 
Millions of souls in East Germany, Bul- 
Chit: Rumania, Albania, North Korea, and 


But it is not enough for us to grieve and 
or pei hands in despair. On the anvil 
cratie 180 discussion and through our demo- 
Polici titutions we must forge positive 
7 es that will bring ald and succor to the 
dur aris Peoples of the world: we must by 
fring ‘s and policies keep burning the flick- 
Of ey ope that is nourished in the breast 
We 575 human being held in Soviet slavery. 
freedom realize anew that Wherever the 
that ia a 2 Anyone in the world is denied, 

And in threat to our own freedom. 
liberatio acting and praying for the eventual 
Us in nny ot all the peoples in captivity, let 
of R charity be mindful that the people 
of Sonn themecives were the first victims 
Sian see te tyranny. The captive Rus- 
targets iE e. properly, are one of the prime 
h Gr n the effort to expose the gigantic 
Us taloa a I wonder how many 
mille that In all of the Russias, with 

ita us of people, only 3 percent of the 
Party. mts are members of the Communist 

a Russian people know that com- 

& stark failure. They know that 

is a fraud. The Russian people 
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have been exploited to the fullest while the 
masters of the Kremlin endeavored to push 
along a frantic program of heavy industry 
to build up war weapons. The people have 
paid in inadequate housing, scanty food 
quotas, the denials of liberties. The best 
evidence of the shaky foundations of the 
Soviet regime is the defections that occurred 
in the Communist forces when the Hungari- 
an patriots fought with their bare hands and 
indomitable spirits against Soviet tanks. 
One of the greatest stories of our times 
emerged from that heroic rebellion; the So- 
viet high command was so alarmed at the 
desertions in their ranks to the Hungarian 
patriots that the Kremlin quickly had to 
rush in Mongolian troops to stamp out the 
rebellion, and this they did with a savagery 
reminiscent of Genghis Khan. This forced 
withdrawal of the regular Soviet troops 
showed the Achilles heel of the Soviet re- 
gime—the disbelief of the Russian people 
and soldiery in the false tenets of commu- 


I have made a point of this, and the fact 
that such a very small percentage of the 
Russian people are Communists, to warn you 
against a sophistry that has gained some 
currency in American thought; the members 
of known or registered Communists are so 
small in America that they can do no harni. 
This is the worst kind of ostrich thinking. 
In country after country we have seen how 
a handful of Communists, serving their 
masters in the Kremlin, have undermined 
democratic governments and brought about 
the downfall of nations. Make no mistake 
about it. Communists are dedicated to 
their case with a fanaticism; they submit to 
absolute discipline, they will die, and do, if 
need be, to advance their conspiracy. They 
will kill you, yes, kill you, if it serves their 
purpose. 

America cannot be too vigilant to the men- 
ace of communism, not only its strong-arm 
methods, its kidnapings, but its subtler 
forms of attack; its propaganda, its various 
front organizations, its calculated and often 
effective efforts to destroy belief in American 
principles and Institutions. 

Remember this on Loyalty Day, 1957; the 
front is everywhere, the battle is unremit- 
ting, the Communist moles are everlastingly 
on the job. I had this brought forcibly to 
my attention when I was privileged to serve 
as your Governor. We set up a special sub- 
versive squad of the State police to deal with 
the problem. Our employees took the loyalty 
oath, We cooperated fully with the Federal 
authorities in their efforts to expose the 
Communist conspiracy and bring traitors to 
justice. 

When you hear some say there aren't 
enough Communists in America to be wor- 
ried about, just remember that because of 
the spy work of a half dozen people in the 
United States, Canada, and Britain, the So- 
viets were made a gift of secrets pertinent 
to the A-bomb and the hydrogen bomb, so 
that almost overnight, through treachery, 
the Communists were able to wipe out the 
substantial lead the free world enjoyed in 
nuclear weapons, and the great advantage 
we enjoyed was lost. 

Having attempted to point up the problem 

today’ by the Communist conspiracy 
against the free world, I would like to em- 
phasize the essential truth that throughout 
history freedom has always had a greater 
attraction for man than tyranny. Man in 
his very nature, yearns to be free and enjoys 
those God-given blessings that are his right- 
ful inheritance. In the long run, unless we 
allow ourselyes to be lulled too sleep or to 
be grossly deceived, we may count on free 
man emerging victorious from the struggle 
we find ourselves in. And because of this 
we may look with hope to the ultimate 
liberation of the enslaved peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria. Rumania, Albania, and the other 
nations which have had the misfortune to 
come under the Soviet heel. 
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It was freedom and free institutions that 
built up America. It was the advantages 
and the opportunities that abounded in the 
climate of a free America that enabled us as 
a people to grow from a small group of Col- 
onies to our present great might. Today we 
are a nation of some 170 millions, our pro- 
ductive might is the greatest in the world, 
we have our freedom and liberties. As a 
result of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment we have religious, personal, and eco- 
nomic freedom. 

These are the things we must cherish. 
These are the rights and institutions we 
must be loyal to—this is the atmosphere and 
climate we must protect and preserve and 
pass on so that succeeding generations of 
Americans may enjoy the same fruits of our 
System as has been our inheritance. 

We are gathered today in a community and 
in a valley that has paid heavily in the blood 
of its young manhood in the armed services 
of our Nation so that America might remain 
free, and that freedom and peace might be 
achieved and preserved in the world. We 
cherish the memory of those of ours who fell 
in the name of freedom. No less than they, 
we have the duty of holding high the torch 
of liberty so that we may acquit ourselves 
honorably before the bar of 5 

On this Loyalty Day, 1957, let us, in con- 
cert, dedicate ourselves anew to the noble 
principles that nurtured this Nation to great- 
ness. Let us be loyal to our neighbors, our 
community, our Nation, and our God. In 
this way we shall keep alive the American 
dream and one day make freedom a reality 
for the millions of our fellow beings who 
languish in slavery behind the Iron Curtain, 


Luther Patrick, Former Congressman, 
Dies at 66 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the Members of the House have been 
previously advised that former Repre- 
sentative Luther Patrick, of Alabama's 
Ninth Congressional District, passed 
away during the night of Sunday, May 
26, 1957. He was beloved by all who 
knew him, and his close friends num- 
bered in the thousands. With the death 
of Mr. Patrick, Alabama has lost a great 
son and the Nation a fine citizen. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
heretofore granted, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a newspaper account 
of Mr. Patrick's death, which appeared 
in the Monday, May 27, issue of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News: 

LUTHER PATRICK, FORMER CONGRESSMAN, DIES 
AT 66 

Former Congressman Luther Patrick—be- 
loved poet, wit, writer, lawyer and radio en- 
tertainer—died last night at West End Bap- 
tist Hospital at the age of 66. 

Death came after a long illness to the 
public figure who had been confined to a 
wheelchair in the closing years of his life. 
Although suffering with crippling arthritis, 
his courage never waned and he maintained 
& lively interest in Birmingham's civic affairs, 

His frequent letters to newspaper editors 
made himself heard where his voice couldn't 


reach. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 p. m. 
Tuesday at Johns-Ridout’s Chapel, with the 
Reverend Paul Clem and the Reverend Frank 
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Ledford officiating. 
wood Cemetery. 

Patrick's life was the familiar American 
success story—from farm to fame, though 
his fame was limited largely to his own State 
and particularly to Birmingham, his adopted 
home. 

He was a “Will Rogers type” radio enter- 
tainer and his folksy, down-to-earth com- 
ments and humor endeared him to thousands 
of listeners. 

One of his many poems, Sleepin“ at the 
Foot of the Bed,” was widely circulated and 
hes been rend or recited several times on 
national radio network shows. 

He wrote three books: Hope Ye're Livin 
ond Doin’ Well, Friends, Neighbors, and Kin- 
folks, snd Goosepocket. At the time of hig 
death he was writing a book on folklore. 

A veteran of four terms in Congress, he 
once said membership in the Democrat Party 
was a “southern requirement.” 

During his last term as Representative, he 
said he supported “education, industry, 
progress, good will, health, fair dealing, 
thrift, peace, knowledge, truth and virtue 
In general.“ 

After his congressional service, he returned 
to Birmingham to live at 921 7th Street West. 

Last year, he was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention, 

Born on s farm in Morgan County, he first 
attended Gum Pond School and his teacher 
was Miss Eme Livingston, This also was the 
frst school and the first teacher of Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 

Patrick worked his way through college. 
He first studied electrical engineering and 
then law at the University of Alabama, Loul- 
sinna State, and Purdue University. 

He used his knowledge of engineering ef- 
fectively asa member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

World War I interrupted his legal career. 
When he returned from service, he worked 
in a steel mill before beginning full time 
practice of law. 

In 1919, he opened his law office in Fair- 
field, moving to Birmingham in 1922. 
Patrick was an assistant Alabama attorney 
general during the Graves administration, 
and also served as an assistant United States 
attorney for the northern district of Ala- 
bama. 

At one time he served as consultant on 
the war production board. In 1949 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the post of 
associate city commissioner, 

A pioneer radio commentator, he started 
in this work in 1925 with stations WAPI and 
WBRC. 

He was a member of McCoy Methodist 
Church and often served as substitute Sun- 
day school teacher. He also was a member 
of Alpha Masonic Lodge, Shriners, Knights 
of Pythias, Eagles, Elks, High Twelve Club, 
Men of Prayer Club, and The Club. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs, Pearl McPher- 
son Patrick; a daughter, Mrs. W. James 
Brasher, Birmingham; five brothers, Irving 
and Ivan Patrick, Birmingham; Gilbert 
Patrick, Jasper, and Ferris and E. L. Patrick, 
Cullman. 


Burlal will be in Elm- 


Written on the Wind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
tremely interesting though somewhat 


disconcerting newspaper report from 
Brazil was sent me recently by Mr. Hen- 
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drick J. Berns, a foreign correspondent 
of outstanding reputation for the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the Miami Herald. 
Because of the significance of the news 
article, particularly at this time when 
the Congress has the mutual-security 
program under consideration, I would 
like to call it to the attention of the 
Members. 

Each and every American plays a part 
and shares the responsibility of selling 
our American way of life to the rest 
of the world. The moving-picture in- 
dustry is no exception to this and, on 
the other hand, enjoys an invaluable 
and almost unequaled and unlimited op- 
portunity in the conduct of its business 
to portray American modes and mores 
in a representative manner ideally 
suited for exhibition in foreign countries. 

When one considers the energies, ef- 
forts, and funds expended by our Gov- 
ernment to carry the story of America to 
people in all parts of the world, it seems 
tragic to me that our domestic indus- 
tries and those individuals in charge of 
sending American-made products into 
these foreign countries for mass con- 
sumption, would not do so in a spirit 
of closer cooperation with our Govern- 
ment by making available for presenta- 
tion overseas productions which are 
more truly representative of America's 
ideals and way of life. I do not think 
any one of us is willing to concede that 
the background of events in the story 
described in the attached newspaper re- 
port portray the average or typical 
American family of today. The article 
follows: 

(By Hendrik J, Berns) 

Santos, Braziu.—No matter how many 
millions of dollars the United States State 
Department spends annually to inform for- 
eign countries properly of America—Holly- 
wood continues to undo that job. 

There is a picture playing here now that 
represents exactly what the doctor might 
order to tear down Americans and life in 
America, 

Its title, “Written on the Wind,” is as 
senseless as its story. But that would be lit- 
tie (or routine, for that matter) if it were not 
-for the characters which the movie depicts. 

With the exception of few, they are all 
overdrunk, oversexed, overly wild, overly 
rich. Surrounded by the castle atmosphere 
of Texas oll wealth, they move from private 
plane to fancy sports car and use both 
principally to reach the next bar, 

Their hands have never been employed for 
anything but fist brawls or gun toting. 
Their minds are nonexistent. 

The bottle is their only piece of conversi- 
tion. And there is even a scene where 
cigarettes are extinguished in unemptied 
giasses of champagne. 

Gas station attendants are picked up to 
perform the duties necessary to satisfy the 
lust of some female for the broad male torso. 
And jazz music, accompanying the weird 
nightgown contortions of a miillionaire’s 
daughter, is the background to her father's 
death. 

The whole thing is nothing but the sum 
total of Ute's perveraities anywhere and seen 
in America, with the proper knowledge of 
American life and many grains of salt, it 
would be bad enough. 

But shown abroad, to people so eager to 
know America better and so frightfully ig- 
norant of America yet—in spite of the State 
Department millions—the effect is tragic. 

Such movies may well bring loads of for- 
eign currency to the box office; yet only at the 
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dire expense of wiping out all inter-Ameri- 
can understanding, 

No American individual and no American 
Government agency can possibly accomplish 
for America what such Hollywood concoc- 
tions do against it. 


The Soil Bank Has Brought Problems 
to Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. D. R. (BILLY). MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29; 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un= 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to enclose a very enlightening 
article which appeared in the Florida 
Times-Union of Jacksonville, in the 
Sunday, May 26, 1957, issue: This arti- 
cle explains the concern that many of us 
expressed over the results of the soil 
bank when we voted in the House a few 
days ago to suspend operations after 
this current. year as far as the acreage- 
reserve part of the soil bank is conce 
until we had time to explore this whole 
legislation again. I hope all of my col- 
leagues will have a chance to read this 
article because it tells of conditions in 
some of the parts of my district and in 
areas close by in the State of Georgia 
The complete article follows: 

Som BANK SEEN $4 MILLION Drain IN 12 
FLORIDA, GEORGIA COUNTIES 
(By Chris Trizonis) 

Vatnosta, Ga, May 25—Businessmen. 
bankers and farm experts are beginning to 
be uneasy about the economy of the north 
Florida and south Georgia agricultural areas 
later this year as a result of the acreage’ 
which have been placed in the soll bank by 
farmers, i 

Boiling the situation down, they see a 1088 
of $6 million which would be realized from 
the sale of corn, cotton and tobacco that has 
been placed into the soil bank against $1.” 
760,000 in payments the participating farm 
ers will receive in soll bank payments. 
means there will be $4,240,000 less money 
circulating through the area where inter- 
views and research on the soll bank effects 
were carried out. 

This area includes Berrien, Brooks, Clinch. 
Cook, Echols, Lanier, Lowndes, Thomas 
Tift Counties in Georgia and Hamilton, Mad- 
ison and Suwannee Counties in Florida. 

The squeeze resulting from less f 
activity has already been felt by fertiliser 
dealers, implement dealers, seed and insect! 
cide distributors and suppliers of gasoline 
and tires, 

Fertilizer dealers and those who handle 
insecticides were hit hard by a 20-percent 
reduction in acreage on tobacco allotments- 
This was topped by an average throughout 
the area of 12 percent of the remaining acre- 
age being placed into the soil bank, The 
highest percentage placed in the soil bank in 
a single county was 38 percent by Clin 
County, Ga., farmers. The lowest was 
6-percent figure of Berrien, Colquitt 
Cook Counties in Georgia, 

COTTON AVERAGES 20 PERCENT 

The average that went into the cotton pro- 
gram of the soil bank was 20 percent. This 
ranged from 64 percent in Clinch to 15 per- 
cent in Tift. The soll bank received 11,242 
acres of cotton, 3,740 acres of tobacco and 
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12.129 acres of corn from 5 of the Georgia 
Counties which voted acreage controls on the 
Crops for the year. 
The tightest economic squeeze is expected 
Occur during the months when cotton and 
tec are harvested. It is during this 
me that most of the day labor is employed. 
my labor accounts for almost half of the 
oney paid out by the farmer in the produc- 
tn of his crops. Because of this, business- 
en who are dependent upon credit buying 
Will feel the pinch soon. Most of those who 
ave been employed as day laborers in the 
Past will be without employment this year. 
© biggest factor in the lack of jobs will 
Š the cutback on acreage but soil-bank 
creage will play a large role. 
County agents in these counties report 
1 t most of the single-family farms, farms 
Tom 100 to 175 acres in size, retained their 
Sori ges and are working them, The ma- 
a ity of the harvesting on these farms is 
an by the family with only a minimum of 
ay labor help. 
Most of the day labor pool was used on the 
ange farms and county agents say the ma- 
ty of the acreage placed into the soil bank 
© from these large farms. In many 
ses, all the acreage allotted for cotton and 
co went into the soll bank. 
SOIL, BANK IS INVESTMENT 
One county agent reported that a North 
lina man bought several farms in a 
inane Florida county after the soil bank went 
we effect. All of the acreage on these farms 
nt into the soll bank and tenant farms 
Gust move off to seek employment in in- 
N rial areas. By way of explanation, the 
aa Carolina man was quoted as saying 
Soil bank offered him a 12 percent re- 
high on his investment, a return much 
er than he could get on bonds or stocks. 
fice € United States Employment Service of- 
in 2 Valdosta, the largest industrial center 
i e 5 Florida and south Georgia 
— cks up the reports of county 
L. R. Guthrie of this office stated he has 
men able to attribute a heavy increase in 
Workload directly to the soil bank. 
Staguane te the tenant farmer has been 
due to y leaving the farm. This has been 
dag n The farm owner has 
decren cut every corner possible in order to 
have de the cost of production. Machines 
der . him to do this. As the num- 
been 1 farm machines increased, there has 
ot fa, ess and less need for a large number 
Aan ands. The soil bank is just making 
dikes te departure of the tenant farmer take 
“ 3 Guthrie said. 
a office we anticipate a heavy run of 
ipPucations tor eee are the day 
ing. 5 the time comes for harvest- 
the cit far, the expansion of industry in 
flow ¢ y has been able to absorb the gradual 
We mite farm to urban areas. But now 
tion on be faced by the day laborers situa- 
trom pled of applications already on hand 
Part of are farm owners who have placed 
Want cit eir acreage in the soll bank and 
der of . while they farm the remain- 
„ 
8 10 ada on a part-time basis, 


PART-TIME FARMER INCREASING 


Said the part-time farmer is on the in- 
beh cotton and tobacco in the 
have 3 there are farmers who prefer to 
d asd Payyroll from industry while 
As for e rest of their land. 
s — erort of this on business, the 
man rovided by Comer Cherry, 
Presents of the Credit Bureau of Valdosta, 
He Pointe gloomy outlook for merchants. 
Wage x Out that the 640- to $60-a-week 
an “mer is the backbone of business in 
Any move which affects 
ect on the ee will have a detrimental 
economy. 
late in the $4 million less money to circu- 
48 boun, d © 12 counties mentioned the loss 
to be felt. Some sources claim that 
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every $100 received from the sale of farm 
products turns over in a community 7 times 
before it loses its buying power by spread- 
ing out to pocketbooks outside the com- 
munity. Based on this formula, these 
counties will suffer a loss of more than $28 
million worth of buying power. 

Edwin Shiver, president of the Georgia 
Cotton Ginners Association, predicts a loss 
of $95 million buying power in Georgia as a 
result of the cotton alone which has gone 
into the soil bank. 

In a recent appearance before a congres- 
sional committee in Atlanta, Shiver used 
Bartow County as a typical example of the 
cotton situation in Georgia. 

He said there will be a total loss of sales 
and services amounting to $33,210.78 in the 
county this year. Of this total, $53,938.80 
would have gone for fertilizer and soda, §28,- 
478.40 for insecticides, $33,141.61 for gasoline 
and oil, $2,568.86 for tires and tubes, 
$7,209.12 for sweeps and disk plows, $36,189.35 
for ginning, $12,744.66 for transportation of 
cotton, seed, and fertilizer, $151,079.20 for 
labor to pick, chop, hoe, and operate equip- 
ment to produce the crop and $7,860.78 for 
machinery. 

BROOKS HARD HIT 


_ One of the heaviest hit counties as far as 
loss of population is concerned is Brooks 
County, Ga. Burney Humphreys, superin- 
tendent of the county schools, reported that 
the rural schools lost 504 students from Sep- 
tember 1, 1956, to May 1, 1957, although he 
pointed out that the soil bank was not re- 
sponsible for the entire loss. 

He said indications are that the cut in 
tobacco allotments played the largest role in 
the loss and the placement of acreages in the 
soil bank was next on the list of reasons for 
moving away. He edded that because Quit- 
man had no industries, most of the popula- 
tion had left for Valdosta, Moultrie, Albany 
and a number of industrial and military cen- 
ters in Florida, 

Because of this heavy drop in enrollment 
Brooks County schools face a loss of 20 teach- 
ers in the next school year. 

Mrs. Beth Williams Powers, associate edi- 
tor of the Quitman Free Press, said a study 
of the soil bank and its effects on Brooks 
County showed disastrous effects on the 
economy of the county and the city. 

Probably the least affected counties in the 
area will be Berrien, Colquitt and Cook in 
Georgia and Hamilton- and Suwannee in 
Florida. In these counties, most of the 
farms are one-family operations of less than 
200 acres. The majority of those who own 
these farms have utilized every acre of allot- 
ment permitted under the support programs. 
Most of the acreage which went into the soil 
bank in these counties was from the handful 
of large farms in each county. A small 
amount of acreage from the small farms 
went into the soil bank because the owners 
were unable to afford irrigation systems and 
feared another drought year. 


PREVIOUS LOSSES CLOUD IMPACT 


Madison County, Fla.. Agent Rudy Ham- 
rick.said effects of the soil bank on the econ- 
omy will not be felt strongly there because 
of 3 bad crop years in the past. Most 
of the farmers in that county have suffered 
severe losses during the 3 years and buying 
is limited because of tight credit and mer- 
chants whose books are already overloaded. 

Since the soll bank has the earmarks of 
becoming a political football in Washington 
and throughout the Nation, many of those 
who are in position to evaluate the program 
also are Government employees. This pre- 
vents them from speaking too freely on 
the matter. Many of the comments ranged 
from bitter disgust with the program be- 
cause it kills initiative and promotes lazi- 
ness on the part of the less progressive 
farmer to absolute condemnation of the pro- 
gram as one that fails to accomplish its goal. 
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The soil bank was devised to cut back pro- 
duction in order that surplus tobacco and 
cotton raised in this area could be sold by 
the Commodities Credit Corp, which handles 
the commodities purchased under the sup- 
port programs. 

Those who fee] the soil bank misses its goal 
point out that cotton and tobacco on hand in 
CCC stocks are inferior grades. They con- 
tend that tobacco on hand consists largely 
of undesirable 139 and 140 varieties grown 
in the Carolinas, This tobacco is slick and 
pale rather than reaching the quality of to- 
bacco sought after by cigarette manufac- 
turers. 

COTTON SAID SHORT STAPLE 

The cotton is allegedly short staple cot- 
ton which cannot be used on American ma- 
chinery. The only possible place it could 
be used, these sources say, is in Europe where 
older machinery can handle shorter staple 
cotton. However, the European markets are 
uninterested in inferior grades of American 
cotton when top grades of cotton grown in 
Egypt, north Africa, and the Near East sell 
approximately 6 cents a pound less than the 
asking price for the short staple American 
cotton which is glutting warehouse floors. 

“It would cause a lot of stink, I know,” 
one Government employee said, “but the 
farmer and American business, which will 
suffer ultimately in the deal, would have 
been better off if only a fraction of the money 
had been used to haul the surplus to the 
middle of the Atlantic for dumping or for 
the purchase of gasoline to burn it.” 

Some contend that the businessman in 
this area who is now feeling a drop in sales 
has a worse situation to face yet when the 
dollars for harvesting what would have been 
produced, except for the soil bank, fail to 
come rolling in. 


Address by the Honorable Peter A. Quinn 
at a Meeting of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in the City 
of New York, at the Hotel Sheraton 
Astor, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just come across an address by one of 
our former colleagues, Hon. Peter A. 
Quinn, which he recently delivered at a 
stated meeting of that great society 
known as the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick in New York. Our former colleague 
is now the chief justice of the city court 
of the city of New York. When in the 
House, Judge Quinn was noted for his 
ready wit, his gracious manner and flu- 
ency of speech. He rose to the heights 
when he delivered the remarks which 
follow: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE PETER A. QUINN AT 
A MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY 
Sons or St. Patrick In THE Crry or New 
YORK, AT THE HOTEL SHERATON ASTOR, New 
Yorx Orry 
Mr. President, fellow Friendly Sons of St. 

Patrick, gentlemen of the glee club, and 

guests, you will notice the emphasis on that 

word “friendly.” For of all your noble and 

notable talents, it is upon your friendliness I 

shall have greatest need to draw tonight. 

The last of the High Kings of the whole 
of Ireland, Conn of The Hundred Battles— 
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and by the way, the present-day pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of that name “Conn,” is 
the corruption of clumsy Saxon tongues and 
illiterate Saxon pens, struggling with the 
Gaelic music in the ancient Milesian name of 
Cuinn. 

Conn, or more properly, Quinn of the 
Hundred Battles from whom, of course, I am 
directly descended—and I have had a hun- 
dred battles myself upholding that claim, but 
fortunately I have the mark as proof: you 
know how certain hereditary physical char- 
acteristics identify the blood royal in de- 
scendants of some of the older European 
dynasties, such as the famous Hapsburg lip 


which indelibly marks the Hapsburg line; 


well, just so; those whose forbears in a direct 
line for generations wore the heavy metal, 
uncushioned crown of the Ard-Righs of Erin 
have a shining area of denuded scalp to mark 
the seat of that ancient crown; that mark 
which I wear in such pronounced degree is 
known as the “Tara bob“; now, of course, 
that doesn't mean that all bald-headed Irish- 


men are descended from the High Kings; 


only the Quinns with the Tara bob are so 
descended. 

But Conn of the Hundred Battles, thinking 
of the succession one fine spring day, decided 
it was about time he married. He consulted 
with his chief minister of state. But this 
battle-scarred old veteran of all the wars, 
military, diplomatic, and matrimonial too, 
was immediately and violently opposed to the 
idea, arguing that if Conn married, his rare 
genius as a great civil and military leader 
would be undermined by the subtle influence 
of a woman. e 

Conn, a very reasonable man, decided to 
take evidence on the question. So he sum- 
moned all the married nobles of his court to 
the great hall at Tara and he put the ques- 
tion to them very fairly. He said, “If there 
are any of you who, searching your minds 
and your hearts in strictest honesty, are 
compelled to confess that your acts or de- 
cisions are influenced by the suggestions of 
your wives, let him take 5 paces to his left.” 

“Now, all of you who say to the contrary, 
take five paces to the right.” 

Slowly the company began to move, until 
every married nobleman had taken five paces 
to the left. That is, all but one. 

In the center of the hall, a big, strapping 
fellow stood uncertainly. He looked linger- 
ingly at the crowd on his left, hesitated and 
then took five giant strides to the right. 

Conn of The Hundred Battles said, Words 
fail me at this amazing spectacle. I leave it 
to you, noble sir, a born, lorn figure of free- 
dom from the domination of woman, to tell 
this crowd on your left how it is that you 
stand your ground alone.” 

And the big fellow said, “Well, Sire, it's 
like this: Only this morning, as I left the 
house to come here to Tara, Catherine—my 
wife, that is—Catherine said to me, ‘Now, 
mind you, Terence, at this season of the year 
there are all sorts of catching sicknesses 
abroad, so when you go up to Tara remem- 
ber—stay out of crowds".” 

I stand here a lone, lorn figure, looking 
lingeringly and lovingly at my rightful and 
customary place in the very midst of you. 
And as I think of the great wealth of learn- 
ing, eloquence, wit, and good looks there is 
among you, in all honesty I am compelled to 
confess that I have less reason than even 
Terence for standing here apart from you 
and staying out of the crowd tonight. 

There was an old friend of mine—and I 
think some of you have already made his 
acquaintance—an old friend, Michael Joseph 
Fidelis O'Flaherty, who was a member of the 
fire department of the city of New York. 
And one night while attending a fire he had 
the misfortune to fall out of second-story 
window. His partner, O'Sullivan, who had 
been working at his side, stuck his head out 
the window, and seeing the still form of 
O'Flaherty below, he called down “O’Flaher- 
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ty, are you dead or alive?” And O'Flaherty 
answered, “It’s killed dead I am.” 

And O'Sullivan said, “O'Flaherty, you're 
such a blasted lar, I don't know whether 
to believe you or not.” 

And O'Flaherty said, “Then it's certain 
sure I am dead, for if I were alive neither 
you nor any man living would dare call me 
a liar.” 

And it was as a result of what happened 
later when they got back to the firehouse 
and O'Flaherty none the worse for his fall, 
undertook forcefully to prove his point to 
O'Sullivan and refused to desist at the com- 
mand of a superior officer—it was because 
of this that some time later he found him- 
self before the trial commissioner on the 
charge of conduct unbecoming a member of 
the Fire Department of the City of New 
York. 

O'Flaherty was supremely confident he 
would be exonerated, or at the worst, receive 
a light reprimand. But it seems that the 
trial commissioner had had a bad night. Or, 
maybe he had had too good a night. At any 
rate he was having a bad morning. He 
listened with obvious impatience and an- 
noyance to the charge, cut O'Flaherty short 
in the middle of his defense, and without 
so much as batting an eyelash he found 
O'Flaherty guilty and fined him 30 days’ 


pay. 

O'Flaherty was struck speechless, for fully 
2 seconds. Then he said, “Mr. Commis- 
sioner, I would like to ask a question. I 
would Uke to know, could I have a receipt 
for the fine assessed against me here today?” 

The Commissioner said, “A receipt? Why, 
of course, not. I never heard of such a 
thing. And anyway, what would you want 
with a receipt?” 

O'Flaherty said, “Well, Mr. Commissioner, 
you asked for it, and I'll tell you. It is my 
firm religious conviction that when I die I 
shall first appear before St. Peter and there 
in the great Book of Life he will have a 
full record of all the good and evil I have 
done here below. But just before he swings 
wide the pearly gates to usher me in, he 
will ask me to state for the record the good 
and evil done to me by others. And when 
I tell him of the mischief that befell me 
here today maybe he will think I am after 
making a mistake, accusing someone un- 
justly. And like as not he will say to me 
‘Come now, O'Flaherty, what proof have you 
of this?’ And, Mr. Commissioner, what proof 
have I? Because, mind you, there'll be no 
time then to go searching all through hell 
to find you and get a receipt.” 

Now is the appropriate time for me to 
deliver my receipt, in full acknowledgment 
of the very great honor which is mine in 
being permitted in so distinguished a com- 
pany to address this ancient and honorable 
society which in the 173 years of its exist- 
ence has been regularly addressed by presi- 
dents, statesmen, prelates and priests, 
soldiers, scholars—and in the old days, 
Tammany chiefs. 

But apart from the honor, addressing this 
society is a very serious undertaking, one 
which I have often heard has made stouter 
hearts than mine quail. But as my friend 
O'Flaherty was fond of saying “What's the 
sense of taking life too seriously when there's 
none of us who will ever get out of it alive?” 

Nor is getting out of it dead the worst 
thing that can happen—as O'Flaherty dem- 
onstrated himself on his deathbed, when 
the parish priest broke the news to him that 
his last hour was at hand O'Flaherty in- 
sisted that he be helped out of bed to shave. 
His family, unable to dissuade him, began 
weeping wildly in the notion that the shock 
of such fearsome news had shaken 
O'Flaherty loose from his reason. O'Flaherty 
laughed at them. 

He said, Calm your fears. There's noth- 
ing wrong with my mind. I know very well 
what I'm doing. I am going to shave now 
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simply because I won't have that clumsy 
blackguard of an undertaker nicking me.” 

-Like a true Irishman, perfectly reasonable 
to the end. And with a laugh, even in the 
face of death. 

Now there is a trait which is so char- 
acteristic of the Irish, that even the British 
jingoist, Kipling, accepts it as completely 
typical—when he says: 


“There were lads from Calway, Louth, and 
Meath, 

Who went to their death with a joke in 
in their teeth.” 


Indeed, it is so significantly characterlstie, 
so peculiarly typical of the Irish, that I re- 
gard it as yery strong proof of what thé 
geneologists have long suspected—and that 
is, that the London-born martyr, St. Thomas 
More, was an Irishman by blood. 

Great scholar, humanist, philosophe? 
statesman, theologian, lawyer, judge, chan- 
cellor, he lost his head when he ran afoul of 
the stubborn, selfish policy of His Majesty® 
government under Henry VIII. That in it 
self is enough to make him an Irishman. 

Erasmus called him the most angelic wit 
in England.” Swift said he was “the man of 


“the greatest virtue this kingdom ever pro- 


duced.” What else could he have been but 
an Irishman? 

And yet Edward Hall, the English chron- 
icler of the 16th century, who was a witness 
at the execution, in his official report, in 
which supposedly he was reflecting the opin“ 
ion of the day, called St. Thomas More ® 
jester, a mocker, a taunter of death, a wise 
foolish man, or a foolish wise man, he 
couldn't say which, but a man of no fit dig- 
nity and no serious mind. Largely because. Í 
suppose, not unlike O'Flaherty, who out 
respect for his person was determined to fore 
stall the undertaker's ineptness as a barbe”, 
largely because St. Thomas More, as all the 
world well knows, with his head on the block 
and the ax about to fall, stayed the execu“ 
tioner, while he untucked the long beard he 
had grown in prison since his travesty of a 
trial for treason, untucked the beard from 
under his neck and his chest and laid it over 
the end of the block, saying, This beard shall 
not be cut; at least it has done no treason. 

Now, this extreme sense of humor, because: 
it functions even in extremis, this Irish sense 
of humor, as it Is called, this propensity to 
laugh and see the humor in even the m 
dire circumstances, while it has won for 
Irish the universal reputation of an acute 
and unfailing sense of humor, in some qua! 
ters has drawn down on them the same crit!“ 
cism and misunderstanding and even 
and contempt which Hall and his contem- 
poraries heaped upon St. Thomas More. 
sometimes, otherwise well disposed persons. 
baffied by this Irish sense of humor, impatient 
with it, sometimes they are inclined to put 
us down as pleasantly weak-minded or 
madmen. 

But if you dissect laughter and examin’ 
the anatomy of a sense of humor, I dares®! 
you will find not only that it is an integral 
and functional part of the God-given 
power of reason, but by corollary that thos? 
richest in a sense of humor are those n. 
sarily richest in reason. Now, I know 
comes very close to saying that the í 
by the common trait commonly accounted 
to them of a surpassing sense of h A 
must therefore be the people who naturally 
are most plentifully endowed with the be 
vinely given gift of reason; by racial trait t 
most reasonable people in the world. well: 
I won't go that far—out of deference to 
non-Irish. But let's see: 

The Angelic Doctor, also known as Aris 
totle baptized, probably the most profoundly 
reasonable man in the whole of strictly 
human history, Thomas of Aquin—a Qun 
mind you, and I am sorry we haven't t 11 
for a side excursion into the interest! t 
question, if it’s a Quinn he is, then WP* 
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Part of Ireland did he come from; it would 
Profitiess anyway, because I think at the 
ime of his forebears Ireland was not in 
aatis but all in one piece, as, please God, 
t soon will be again—but Thomas of Aquin, 
more commonly known as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, of whom Pope Leo XIII said, 
m borne on the wings of Thomas 
Scarcely can rise higher“ St. Thomas 
Aquinas in exhaustive treatises and disquisi- 
tions and summas proved it up to the hilt 
that faith is the continuation of reason and 
t philosophy and revelation, therefore, 
onize. 

Now, accepting St. Thomas’ ‘thesis—as 
any thinking person must, even on brief 
ma urn and leaving aside for the moment 
it Question of grace, or better still, leaving 

to the theologians, isn’t it obvious that 

Who will make the quickest and 

* transition from reason to faith, those 

ho will lay their hands most naturally and 

y and firmly on the eternal verities of 

revealed religion—isn't it obvious that they 
the people of the highest reason? 

And what people in all the annals of his- 
g, hearing the Christian revelation for 
80 first time, ever went for it like a ton 

bricks the way the Irish did when they 
t it tall fresh from the lips of a re- 
urned captive and former slave, our patron, 
© great and glorious St. Patrick? 
highly reasonable people, convinced 
it & great truth, are not content to accept 
a Passively, Reason commands that they 
Rete thing about it. And isn’t that ex- 
y the way the Irish behaved? They 
't build churches and abbeys fast 
— h. in which to study and absorb the 
Y-sided beauties of that fulfillment of 
Cou, n found in the new truth, and they 
— t take ship fast enough to carry the 
of {ts manifold glories including the 
tor's endowment to all men of the un- 
the ble freedom and peerless dignity of 
psd individusl—they couldn't take ship fast 
ugh to carry the glad tidings to the 
of islands and the whole continent 
the rope. where men's minds, still sunk in 
or gloom of superstitution and the darkness 
the light. ism, were struggling aimlessly for 


wat isn’t it only a highly reasonable people 
o can become so engrossed, so enamored, 
a with the compulsive grandeur of 
beolute truth, that no temptation, no fell 
it fen great power or pelf can ever wrest 
and them? And how many times in song 
Pda! have you heard of the centuries 
it e and pillage and rapine, in which 
Irish be empted to drown in a torrent of 
the lood the flame that Patrick lit? And 
come ta e still burns. Come rack, come rope, 
them ell or Connaught, nothing could shake 
tuth loose from the way, the light, and the 
because they had bound it to their 
With reason's finest hoops of steel. 
More coming down to less important though 
Modern instances, who but a highly 
— people after centuries of bare- 
Ble ag resistance and heartbreaking strug- 
t ainst the sustained oppression of mon- 
Meeder uetous persecution, on gaining their 
of their would choose as the first President 
ifeatic Republic, no matter what other qual- 
Iaith tan he might have had, one not of their 
Pets of the faith of their oppressors? 
world 7 but a highly reasonable people, in 
betty filled with the degraded politics of 
they Posi and religious hatreds, of which 
Rel 5 have too often been victims, 
City and ng the lord mayor of their chief 
fica aa capital, could look only to his quali- 
acciden 7 ignore as wholly irrelevant the 
or religi fact that he is not of the race 
N = of 95 percent of the population? 
Bay, “Wel suppose there are those who will 
reasonable“ if the Irish are such a highly 
Sense of 12 as attested by their great 
eir Ia umor, how is it that so close to 
Ughter are always their tears?“ Not, 
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I assure you, as I have heard it put, in a 
very homely phrase, “because their bladders 
are too near their eyes’—but because humor 
and pathos are the extremes of a single 
psychological balance, which when poised 
on the fulcrum of fine reason, is always 
delicately atremble between—in minor con- 
cerns—between what is pleasant and what is 
unpleasant, what is agreeable and what is 
disagreeable, and in major concerns, between 
what is good and what is evil. 

So that even taking Chesterton's familiar 
lines, as something more than a mere tour 
de force in rhymed paradox: The “Great 
Gaels of Ireland” were far from mad“ and 
if “all their wars were merry and all their 
songs were sad,” it must haye been because 
they were wars fought in good causes; 
and it must have been that their songs had 
in them the remembrance of evil deeds and 
evil men. 

And what Irishman today has anything less 
than tears for the poor starved, hunted, ex- 
iled brave people of Hungary, who under 
the Red terror of atheistic communism, with 
their bare hands, have had to fight and are 
fighting and dying all over again for their 
freedom and their religion. Yes, the Irish 
salute them, with nothing less than their 
tears. And they know how to fight and die, 
God help them, like Irishmen. 

But can't you see the myriad ghosts who 
rise from the bloodstained pages of the 
centuries of Irish history, shaking with su- 
pernal merriment as they behold the three 
unwise men in the Kremlin? And can't you 
hear the whisper of their ghostly laughter 
echoing down the corridors of history as they 
call out to that unholy trio, “Oh, you blun- 
dering blackguards, don't you know that 
every time the nail-studded boot heel of the 
tyrant grinds down on the glowing embers 
of religion and freedom to crush them out, 
you only send a thousand new sparks flying 
in a thousand different directions to light a 
thousand new fires of faith and hope? 

Don't you know they piled us into trans- 
ports and sent us into exile to die in the 
jungles and plantations of their New World? 
The same old idea you think you have pat- 
ented anew under the name of slave-labor 
camps. Don't you know they starved and 
hunted us out of old Ireland into leaky 
emigrant ships, with little more than the 
few sad rags we had on our backs to cover 
our nakedness?” 

And yet wherever we went or however lit- 
tle else we possessed, we carried with us Ire- 
land's greatest treasure—the priceless spir- 
itual deposit of truth with which God 
through Patrick had endowed us. 

Fellow Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, wear 
well that Irish sense of humor with which 
the world has dubbed us. It is a treasured 
decoration; the bright badge of our belong- 
ing—our identification with a people to 
whom God gave the power on mighty 
wings of reason and of faith to rise above the 
storm wrack of life and soar to man's true 
destiny—beyond the farthest star, 

Thank you. 
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Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in the 


rush of human events, it is sometimes 
forgotten that the investment in higher 


education is vital and productive. Faced _ 
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with heavy burdens of taxation from all 
sources, education becomes a target. 
This holds true not only for the individ- 
ual, but for every Member of Congress 
if his constituents are deluging him with 
demands for cuts in the budget. 

In a talk which Dr. Harlan Hatcher, 
president of the University of Michigan, 
gave recently at the Iith annual Michi- 
gan congressional dinner at the Statler 
Hotel here, he discussed this kind of 
thinking in a most forthright and en- 
lightened manner. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor so all may have the bene- 
fit of Dr. Hatcher’s informed thinking. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS, CONGRESS, EDUCATION— WHERE ARE 
We Gore? 

I address you in a period of continuing, 
high-level prosperity. Human and property 
losses during World War II were vast and 
almost incalculable. Peoples were dis- 
placed. Currencies were upset. On the 
analogy of World War I, we should have en- 
dured economic disaster and paralyzing in- 
flation. We did not. No more dramatic 
contrast could be cited than that of Ger- 
many in the 19208-19308 and West Germany 
since World War II. Her recovery has been 
remarkable. We ourselves have not fared 
too adversely—up to now. 

Though the lengthened shadow of the 
great depression of the 1930's still falls omi- 
nously across our path and influences our 
thought and planning, it gives no authori- 
tative sign of striking us another immediate 
blow, 

The reasons for this encouraging state of 
affairs are no doubt many and complicated, 
We know more about the world we live in, 
and we are, on the whole, wiser about what 
we do know than we were in the 1920’s. And 
we have learned how to learn. The two 
World Wars stimulated research. Research 
has given us new knowledge, new products, 
new processes. It has speeded up the cycle 
from idea, to product, to obsolescence. A 
heavy percentage of the businesses repre- 
sented here are based on products that were 
unknown only a few years ago, Witness our 
present-day chemical, electronic, and aero- 
nautical industries. 

In 1910 on Belle Isle Bridge, Byron T. Car- 
ter tried to crank a stalled car for a woman, 
The engine kicked back and the flying crank 
broke Carter's jaw. He died of ensuing com- 
plications. Cadillac's Henry Leland asked 
Charles F. Kettering to do something. Ket 
went to his makeshift laboratory in the old 
Deeds barn in Dayton, sorted out his hard- 
ware, and revolutionized the automobile, 
and emancipated women, by inventing the - 
electric self-starter. 

Forty-five years later he helped dedicate 
the multi-million-dollar General Motors 
Technical Center. The road from Deeds’ 
Barn to the technical center is an outward 
and visible symbol of the dramatic march 
of science, and its resulting technology as 
applied to one industry. The inventive 
genius of the solitary mind is still vital, but 
to develop its ideas into useful products 
and involve them in our industry and cul- 
ture require education, hundreds of related 
skills, and a thousand supporting processes, 
as well as considerable capital and business 
management, We are committed to this 
activity. 

The mechanical aspect of our world is 
concrete and easy to isolate. Our mastery 
of the processes of research and understand- | 
ing in economics and social procedures is | 
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less assured, but it is demonstrable and it 
is increasing. It is harder te dramatize 
what the economists are doing. They work 
in a complicated and illusive field. They 
have come a long way since the illiterate 
days of the early 1920's. As Kenneth 
Boulding, Michigan economist, quoting 
Schumpeter, says. How nice economics was 
before anybody knew anything.” 

Our more exact knowledge and skill in 
this field are, at least in part, responsible 
for the relative stability of the economic 
order of the past dozen years. That is, they 
are responsible for a more accurate reading 
of the forces and the phenomena which, in 
turn, has helped us understand them and 
adapt them to our needs. We know enough 
to be confident that we do not have to suf- 
fer the capricious blows of economic dis- 
asters as in the past, any more than we 
have to suffer epidemics of smallpox or 
typhoid. We do have some maneuverability 
to order and control the direction and re- 
sults of these forces under a concept of 
harmony with natural law. 

This new concept of stability and orderly 
development is just as important to us as 
our nuclear weapons and our ultraspecial- 
ized industrial structure. In the longer 
perspective of history it may dwarf them 
into insignificance. 

I have isolated only two samples of the 
forward thrust of our creative power. They 
are typical and illustrative, and must suffice 

r our purpose here. 
gate is exhibit A of modern industrial 
civilization. Our culture and the prosperity 
which supports it are based solidly upon 
business, industry, and scientific agriculture. 
These in turn are based upon, or more accu- 
rately, rooted deeply in, the nurturing soil 
of education for all our people, and a grow- 
ing mastery over science, technology,. and 
professional skills. No other nation has in- 
vested so heavily, as a matter of fundamen- 
tal faith and national policy, in education. 

Our forefathers bought into education for 
the Nation as a. growth stock. They ex- 
pected no immediate dividends for them- 
selves. They did expect it for their children, 
and their children's children. Their invest- 
ment has paid off handsomely. The stock 
has been split 10 for 1, the yield has risen, 
and the inventory is in reasonable balance. 

The differential which accounts for our 
present greatness in a distraught and poy- 
erty-ridden world is the direct fruit of this 
policy. We have had no more raw resources 
than other peoples. We invested in educa- 
tion in its broadest and most specialized 
reaches. Other nations have not. 

Our triumphant successes have been in 
science, technology, and agriculture. They 
speak for themselves. They have given us 
confidence and optimism along with some 
illusions, t 

We have not done so well in those subtler 
areas of necessary human knowledge that 
deal with man’s emotions: A primitive force 
more dangerous and more devastating than 
nuclear fission. 

We have given little thought to the force 
of different religions, their values and ta- 
boos; to nationalistic aspirations in the Near 
and Far East, nourished in part by some of 
the ideas on freedom we have left lying 
around since 1776; to the explosive fact of 
the rise in the world birthrate; to the skills 
of diplomacy that must take Into account 
these overriding human factors. 

These factors and these regions have had 
a minimum of attention in our American 
culture and our college curricula. Yet they 
are deeply affecting both our national and 
our private lives. 

We are now reaching some crises of our 
own. 

The first Is psychological, and, therefore, 
somewhat frustrating. We are stunned to 
discover that, despite our high motives and 
the unprecedented deluge of American dol- 
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lars, other peoples do not love us. They 
receive the gifts and stone our Embassies. 
We thought the banner of the American 
concept of freedom needed only to be raised 
and all good men would, with valor, repair 
thereto. 

They do not, and have not, and we are 
surprised and hurt. They do not under- 
stand the decades of education and hard 
work that lie behind America’s present posi- 
tion in the world. They would like to ar- 
rive there on some magic carpet without 
enduring the heavy burdens of the long 
journey. N 

We have been too ignorant and Inexperi- 
enced to show great wisdom in our policies, 
or skill In carrying them out. And great 
wisdom is required to guide and restrain 
the impulsive generosity of the warm Amer- 
ican heart. 

We have, unnecessarily, found ourselves 
too alone in the world, waging a devastating, 
unstable, and too costly kind of peace. It 
now appears that we are also reaching a 
financial crisis that is a part of this total 
psychological state. 

Under various successive pressures, we 
have been somewhat recklessly making all 
kinds of uncorrelated commitments on the 
Federal level. We have committed for vet- 
erans (#6 billion), for welfare ($14 billion 
plus), for foreign aid (86-88 billion, military 
and economic), for farmers (65 billion), for 
interest ($5.5 billion), for armed services 
($38 billion), for Atomic Energy Commission 
($2.3 billion), for highways (X billions)—to 
name a few big items. 3 

It took the shock of a cash peacetime 
budget of almost $72 billion, submitted by 
an economy-minded administration, plus 
another $11 billion in highway and social- 
security programs, to startle an installment 
buying nation into a realization of the mag- 
nitude of its Federal commitments, and the 
enormous bureaucratic structure which we 
have thrown together to handle them. 

We have followed the same uncoordinated 
policy on the State level. The affairs of 
state in Michigan last year required approxi- 
mately $1 billion. Well over 50 percent of 
this sum was restricted or dedicated in ad- 
vance. The State was a collecting agency. 
The gasoline tax and the sales tax are already 
committed to State and local units, and are 
out of reach of the legislature. Only one- 
third, approximately, of the total tax collec- 
tions in Michigan are at the disposal of the 
State legislature. A significant portion of 
that sum is for higher education. When a 
sudden wave of economy hits us, we do not 
reconsider the total picture; we strike wher- 
ever there is vulnerability. 

Higher education is a ready victim. 

It is odd, and ironic, that the most vital 
and productive part of our spending should 
be the most vulnerable and unstable, and 
so handicapped for effective operation and 
long-range planning. 

The present outcry, however, is not sur- 
prising. It is the cold, logical outcome of 
failure to exercise priorities and cholces in 
our spending program, both State and Na- 
tional. And the equally unwise response of 
outraged rebellion and reckless slashing is 
also a normal human reaction to frustration. 

We are all fed up with Federal taxes, so 
we lash out at any vulnerable spot on the 
local scene. Father has had a rough day at 
the office; he comes home and spanks the 
children. 

The most serious danger here is a further 
shift of responsibility from State to National 
Government. Local and State responsibility 
and rights seem now to have been doomed 
when the Federal Government discovered 
how to usurp the tax function through the 
collector of internal revenue. This process 
was first introduced as a trickle, it became a 
subsidence, and now is an avalanche, 

The psychology of the shift is insidious, 
deadly, and, I fear, it may be both irresistible 
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and incurable. Like the digger wasp Pepsis 
stinging the tarantula spider, it leaves the 
victim alive but paralyzed in its nest as food 
for its young. While the State of Michigan 
agonizes to find money to meet its minimum 
local needs, the Federal Government non- 
chalantly reaches in and removes some 5,000 
million from the State through income tax 
alone—five times our own State's budget. 

The resulting general protest of numbed 
unhappiness has no place to focus—only the 
great awesome sweep of the wilderness of a 
72 blilion budget and a responsibility lost 
somewhere among the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of 48 States, among thousands of 
offices and bureaus, among other thousands 
of items, big and little, among subsidies to 
farmers and shippers, peasants and poten- 
tates, global aid and local pork barrels. 
They“ recommend, they“ tax and appro- 
priate, they“ spend. 

And they“ collect by quarterly install- 
ments, in advance, under heavy penalties, or 
through payroll deductions. The source. 
after periodic outcries, grows passive, ac- 
cepts the new concept of “take-home pay.“ 
and surrenders to the vague, absentee power. 
He even deludes himself into believing that 
the Federal Government has great inde- 
pendent resources, which it can send to his 
rescue or relief, and he exults if he gets ® 
few of his dollars back as "Federal aid” from 
Washington. 

And here is precisely the point where bus!* 
ness, Congress, and education meet at thé 
summit. 

We are moving straight and headlong int? 
a crisis in higher education. Our popula- 
tion increased another 19 million in the last 
7 yeare—19 million people who have never 
heard of your product—more than the en- 
tire United States when President Polk 
office. We are now over 170 million. The 
census clock has been ticking off one b 
every 8 seconds. On March 28 it had to be 
reset for a new child every 714 seconds. 

This is an overwhelming fact. You con- 
sider it in your future business plans. We 
live with the figures in planning for highet 
education. 

I make certain assumptions. You must 
have known what you were doing when you 
decided to expand the size of your families 
and that the resulting taxes you would in- 
crease might be your own. You did not 
suppose that 5 or 7 could live as cheaply 2 
2 or 3. You did not intend to bring them 
into this modern, shrunken, teeming, tech- 
nological, unequal world without providing 
them with the knowledge and the skills re- 
quired to cope with it successfully and even 
to advance it further. 

You certainly did not intend, did you. or 
expect, that the standards would go down 
in proportion to the rise in population? 
What a folly that would be, 

The contrary is possible. 

I am pretty confident it will come to pas* 

I have said that higher education is the 
one differential that America has to support 
her present greatness. It must continue, it 
must involve more of our able and wiling 
youth, and it must reach higher levels and 
higher standards. 

You fathers and mothers, the citizens of 
this Nation will require that this be accom" 
plished: We have no alternative. 

How is it to be done? We have a good 
basic pattern, but it is in danger of breaking 
down. 

We are clearly drifting fast toward an an? 
swer, but not the best or sound answer, 
through the Federal Government. 

The new enlarged generation of America® 
youth are now beginning to converge on thi 
high schools, and the college population on 
double in the next dozen years, We har 
plans, but we do not have places or teach. 
ers now in sight for them. We are making 
oxcart progress in a jet age. 
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Private colleges are important to American 
education. With more adequate support 
they can expand. But under optimum con- 
ditions they cannot enlarge enough to serve 
their traditional share of students. In our 
Present society and economy, revolutionized 
by the graduated income tax, private sources 
of finance have been moved from individuals 

corporate bodies. And corporate bodies, 
though their gifts increase, have not yet 
dome to grips with the problem or its oppor- 
tunities, 

The State has had to move in. One of 

© wonders, and I would add the glories, 
Of our time is the rise of public support for 
higher education. We have not changed our 

hilosophy or direction to accomplish this; 
We have only extended the opportunities. 
Now the State universities confront the 
unting problem of support. There is an 
g tendency this year to stand still 
or cutback, to Balkanize the Republic by 
2 ding walls between the States to shut out 
nonresident” students. Because of the eco- 
nomie and psychological facts already cited, 
State legislatures are reluctant or unable to 
face up to the urgency of the problem and 
© necessity for taking one forward step 
duch year. Present proposals made to the 
chigan Legisiature by the senate finance 
Committee would even call an abrupt halt to 
all building, including planning for urgent 
facilities in engineering, physics, dentistry, 
4nd medicine. If this policy should prevail, 
ae ld make higher education a disaster 


Basically, the Federal Government has 80 

heavily preempted the sources of revenue 

t the State does not know how to meet 
needs with what is left, 

Wih private and corporate support un- 
available, and with the State feeling poor 
and crowded out of a tax supply, the task 
Of outfitting the colleges and the universities 

inevitably shift to our great white magi- 
father of more and more—the Federal 
Government. 

The task will get done, The need and the 
shortage will mount over the next 5 years. 
aA that time the youth will be ready for 

llege, but the college will not be ready for 
1 There will be a stampede, a scramble 
Or avaiable places, there will be more 

Ocked realization of our present neglect. 
= will be knocking on the door and no 
om at the inn. 

Ne that polnt the Federal Government will 
State lng in under popular demand. The 

te barriers will have to give way and it 
It require Federal authority to achieve it. 
ai We go on into the next decade without 
è present tendencies, we may expect 

System of Federal universities to be set up 

higher’ the absolute needs for expensive 
er education available to selected youth 
4 all the States. The costs of the new 
4 Force Academy indicate some of the 
gers we may encounter. 
Olarships will be needed, and the Fed- 
Government will finance them. It is 
saat beginning to do so. Laboratories 
Classrooms will have to be erected, and 
or an bullt; and Federal appropriations 
Vast or loans will provide them, And a 
up tonne Parkinsonian bureaucracy will rise 
allocate and to administer. 
and in the 1860's, when the State colleges 
toundon , of the State universities were 
sup ed under national encouragement and 
tnet the Federal Government had some- 
to it b give. It owned public lands ceded 
the several States when the Union 
tional 1 ed. What better use for this na- 
States and than to give some of it to the 
Of col} to help them establish a new kind 
Th ege in a time of critical need? 
ey did, and it paid off, 
nothing day, the Federal Government has 
g to give except what it has first ex- 
Pretend, o ne pockets of those to whom it 
back ony to give back, And then, it gives 
Drok, 2 Portion of what it takes, for its 
erage fee 18 high, Moreover, in the light 
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of its present budget, it would have to in- 
eee ee first 

I view this further intrusion of the Fed- 
eral Government with dismay, I think busi- 
ness, Co} , and education, should pre- 
vent it—not by blinding our eyes to the need, 
as we are now doing, but b; tive 
immediate action. pote ne 

The best aid the Federal Government can 
now give to the States and the schools is to 
surrender back to them some of the sources 
of taxation to be used directly for the sup- 
port of education. This, at least, would 
keep the schools in their rightful and tradi- 
tional place in their local communities. 

The State and local authorities should 
then abandon the present system of dedi- 
cated taxes for specific purposes, or place 
higher education in a more assured position 
along with other items in the budget. The 
present method effectively prohibits intelli- 
gent priorities and choice in the use of our 
disposable income. 

Business and industry can support these 
reforms, They can give more concrete and 
effective recognition to the vital role of 
higher education in our society and of their 
dependence upon it. They can help estab- 
lish a less capricious base of support for all 
higher education. They can give both moral 
and financial support by aiding universities 
in building new facilities, and in making new 
approaches to education, 

There is no one way or single answer to 
solve our problem, We know enough to 
embark on various lines of attack. The Dear- 
born Center, of the University of Michigan, 
handsomely aided by Ford Motor Co. and 
the Ford Motor Co, fund, is a good example, 
The gift to the university provides the 
campus site and the Capital for building. 
The State will finance the operation. It will 
link the educational process with business 
and industry through a cooperative plan, 
centering around science and the arts, busi- 
ness administration, engineering, and grad- 
ate training. It is a most heartening al- 
ternative to Federal sponsorship. 

This plan puts the problem and its solu- 
tion right where it belongs. It certainly 
makes no business sense whatever to have 
businessmen recommend $4.4 billion a year, 
indefinitely, for foreign ald; to plan so care- 
fully great research centers and modern in- 
dustrial plants to make goods for future 
populations; to face the already critical 
shortages in every profession and skill they. 
and America, require; and at the same time 
sit idly by on the present topsy-turvy tax 
wall and witness a possible downgrading of 
higher education at the moment of our most 
critical need. 

The President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School is good as far as it 
goes, I would propose, however, that we 
need a more compact and action-minded 
group involving business, Congress, and ed- 
ucation to make a pointblank ways-and- 
means attack on this problem, 

It is easier and more fun to solve this one 
than to learn Russian. And, as General 
Motors’ Dr. Hafstad is alleged to have said, 
“We will have to do one or the other.” 


Public Welfare Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 


today introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence the Public Welfare Act of 1958. 
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This bill propeses to bring up to date 
the public welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act and place our public- 
welfare program of aid and service to 
the needy, handicapped, and helpless on 
a realistic basis in terms of present con- 
ditions. Since the Social Security Act 
Was originally conceived and enacted in 
1935, major changes and advances have 
taken place in its social insurance as- 
pects and these have, in turn, greatly 
modified the nature of public welfare 
responsibilities. Unfortunately, the as- 
sistance and child welfare titles of the 
act have not been brought up to date as 
these changes have occurred and this, in 
turn, has made it difficult for the States 
to make the adaptations in their own 
public-welfare programs necessary to 
meet actual needs. This bill incorpo- 
rates basic changes long advocated by 
the major welfare organizations and 
leaders throughout the country, These 
changes would give the States an op- 
tional alternative to the present system 
under which they could develop a single 
welfare program which would be at once 
more adequate to meet existing needs 
and more efficient in terms of costs, per- 
sonnel and flexibility. 

The rapid growth of our social insur- 
ance program with respect to coverage 
and benefits has greatly reduced the 
need of persons in the average situation 
for public assistance. As we continue 
to apply the insurance principle on an 
even wider basis by gradual improve- 
ments in our OASI program, the role of 
public welfare will tend to become even 
more specialized. This trend is exempli- 
fied in the fact that today the average 
age of recipients of old age assistance 
is 75 years and the figure rises every 
year. This means that it is chiefly the 
very old—many of whom retired too 
early to benefit from OASI coverage— 
and those with special medical needs 
who have to turn to public welfare for 
help. Some of these need only money 
and are entitled to receive it with a min- 
imum of investigation to establish eligi- 
bility. But a great many others require 
highly individualized attention to secure 
the kind of care they need, frequently 
involving more than average financial 
aid to secure necessary medical and 
nursing care. To meet this kind of need 
public welfare agencies require flexible 
provisions and adequate staff. Similarly 
in the families with small children re- 
quiring aid, social problems increasingly 
compound financial needs. Illegitimacy, 
desertion, and other family problems 
among the recipients of public assistance 
make the present arbitrary division be- 
tween the child welfare and public as- 
sistance aspects of the public welfare 
function increasingly illogical and ar- 
chaic. 

The States have been moving steadily 
toward this concept of a single public- 
welfare program which can provide a 
real floor of protection against unmet 
social and economic need for all people. 
This does not mean, however, that they 
are seeking a monopoly on social serv- 
ices. For public welfare by its very na- 
ture moves in only when family and vol- 
untary resources are unavailable to the 
individual seeking help. The strong sup< 
port for adequate public-welfare pro- 


grams shown by voluntary groups like 
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the Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, and many other sec- 
tarian welfare agencies is good evidence 
that there is need in our society for both. 

But State and local public welfare 
agencies have been handicapped in mak- 
ing the best use of their own resources 
and personnel by the rigid structure of 
Federal aid. This bill proposes to rem- 
edy this by providing the optional al- 
ternative of a single comprehensive pub- 
lic welfare plan with provisions which 
will make possible more adequate and 
flexible aid by relating Federal grants 
to the State’s financial need, placing the 
ceiling on assistance payments on an ay- 
erage rather than individual grant basis, 
and eliminating the present arbitrary 
restrictions on eligibility. In return for 
this greater flexibility States are required 
to provide assistance for all persons who 
qualify within their own standards of 
need without arbitrary exclusions such 
as those based on residence. The bill 
also recognizes individualized service as 
an intrinsic element in all public welfare 
functions thus making it possible to bring 
about a closer coordination of all welfare 
programs in a single public welfare 
agency. The advantage of such a sim- 
plified approach to the person who needs 
help, to the Administrator and to the 
public constitute a major argument for 
giving early consideration to this pro- 
posal 


In the statement which follows a more 
detailed explanation of the provisions of 
this bill is given. 

GENERAL 


The bill provides a new title XVI for 
the Social Security Act under which a 
State could submit a comprehensive pub- 
lic welfare plan for assistance to needy 
persons and welfare services as defined 
in the bill. States that wished to do so 
could continue to operate programs of 
assistance under the existing provisions 
of title I, IV, X, and XIV but the new 
matching provisions described below are 
applicable only to title XVI and the usual 
provision is made to preclude assistance 
payments to any individual under more 
than one title of the act. For most 
States the scope, flexibility, and finan- 
cial provisions of title XVI would prob- 
ably prove an inducement to change, but 
the optional feature would ease the tran- 
sitional process and make it possible for 
a State, which wished to retain certain 
programs—as, for example, aid to the 
blind—on the present basis, to do so. 

COVERAGE FOR ASSISTANCE 


This bill makes it possible for a State 
to receive Federal aid for assistance to 
any needy person and not exclusively for 
those over 65, blind, permanently and 
totally disabled, or those meeting the re- 
strictive definition for aid to dependent 
children—as at present. Administration 
by categorical groups would, however, be 
optional with the States, provided the 
basis for establishing the categories was 
reasonable. Assistance could not, how- 
ever, be paid to persons residing in public 
institutions other than medical institu- 
tions nor to patients in an institution for 
tuberculosis or mental disease. 
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HIGHER ASSISTANCE LEVELS 


This bill would provide a more flexible, 
rational, and adequate financial base for 
assistance payments in all States by 
making the following changes: 

First. Ceilings or the maximum pay- 
ments subject to Federal aid would be 
increased to $75 a month for all adults 
and $37.50 for all children. Present 
maximums in old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled are $60 a month; in 
aid to dependent children the present 
ceilings are $32 each for the first child 
and adult caretaker and $23 a month 
for each additional child. 

Second. Matching on the average of 
all payments rather than in terms of 
each individual payment as at present 
would, however, make it possible to re- 
ceive Federal matching for higher pay- 
ments in cases of unusual need—pro- 
vided these were offset by other pay- 
ments below the maximum level. 

Third, A new and simplified matching 
formula would replace the present com- 
plex and inequitable formula which 
neither recognizes the special needs of 
low-income States nor the great efforts 
made by some States to provide more 
adequately for their own needy. Un- 
der the proposed formula the total of 
all assistance payments—within the 
average ceilings as shown in first above— 
would receive a 62 percent Federal reim- 
bursement in any State whose average 
per capita income was the same as that 
of the United States as a whole. For 
States above this average the percentage 
of Federal reimbursement would be pro- 
portionately decreased but would in no 
case fall below 50 percent. For States 
with a. lower than average per capita 
income the percentage of Federal reim- 
bursement would be proportionately in- 
creased but the maximum level of reim- 
bursement would be 80 percent. Under 
this formula the needy in both the high 
and low income States would benefit: 
the former by the higher reimbursable 
ceilings and the latter by the higher rate 
of reimbursement. 

Fourth. Welfare services provided by 
the public welfare agency would be sub- 
ject to the same rate of reimbursement 
as assistance payments. Increasingly 
those persons turning to public welfare 
agencies for aid are those with special 
needs requiring knowledgeable service 
for their solution.‘ Such service can 
often help speed the return of the in- 
dividual to self-support, secure for him 
the care he needs from other sources, 
prevent serious or long-term future dif- 
ficulties, and reduce the cost to the pub- 
lic of extended dependency. For exam- 
ple, many people needing medical care 
or rehabilitative service do not know 
what provisions are available or how to 
go about applying for them: Many peo- 
ple are lingering in general or mental 
hospitals simply because they have no 
other place to go—and no one to help 
them find such a place; many people liv- 
ing in areas where their former source 
of livelihood has ceased to exist need 
help in moving to areas of new oppor- 
tunity; many children might be saved 
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from juvenile delinquency or other forms 
of costly social maladjustment if their 
parents received helpful guidance at the 
crucial time or—in cases where substi- 
tute family care was mnecessary—the 
child welfare services of the public wel- 
fare agency could make prompt and ade- 
quate provision for their adoptive or 
foster-care placement. An advantage of 
this bill to the child welfare program 
is the fact that it permits child welfare 
workers to apply assistance funds to the 
placement of needy children requiring 
foster care. The grave injustice done to 
this neediest group of children under the 
present act, which denies assistance to 
children not living with a close relative. 
was pointed out by the welfare report of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Fifth. Simplified administration, with 
consequent benefits to those requiring 
public welfare aid as well as to those who 
do its work and pay its cost, is provided 
in this bill in several ways. Matching 
on the average of all payments, the op- 
tional elimination of categorical admin- 
istration, and the provision of the same 
reimbursement formula for all types of 
aid would permit an enormous reduction 
in paperwork with subsequent reduction 
in the cost of overhead administration. 
The bill also requires that the program 
be administered by a single agency at 
each level of government thus eliminat- 
ing costly duplication, overlapping, 
confusion of responsibility. From the 
point of view of the individual or family 
requiring help the advantage of a single 
agency is obvious. 

Sixth. Availability of benefits: The 
bill makes it a condition of the broadened 
base of Federal financial assistance pro- 
vided by this new title that its benefits 
should be available to all qualified per- 
sons without residence or citizenship re- 
quirements, No public welfare program 
can be considered to be fulfilling its 
function as the ultimate guarantee 
against individual need if it arbitrarily 
excludes needy persons solely because 
their length of residence. The very fac- 
tors that make it essential for the Fed- 
eral Government to share the broad pub- 
lic welfare responsibilities of the States 
make it equally essential that such aid be 
available to all. 

Seventh. The Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico: This bill rights a 10087 
standing injustice toward our fellow 
American citizens in the Virgin Islands 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Ric? 
by extending to these jurisdictions the 
same program provisions as apply in e 
States and territories. 

Eighth. Confidential assistance rec“ 
ords: This bill restores to all persons re- 
ceiving assistance under this title th® 
protection formerly required by all titles 
that the facts concerning their receipt of 
assistance be treated as confidential in- 
formation. 

Ninth, Personnel training: The pill 
recognizes the serious shortages in quali- 
fied public welfare personnel by provid- 
ing special financial aid for tr 
such personnel, 
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Selection of Outstanding Federal Admin- 
istrator and Federal Employees of the 
Year for Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr, President, many 
awards are given in the United States, 
and in the feminine contingent we ad- 
Mire our Miss Cottons, Mrs. Americas, 
and queens of everything from cherry 
blossoms to potatoes. While cll of 
these are important, sometimes an 
award is given which stands out among 

ese honors. 

Since the Federal Government is so 
important in our lives, the selection of 
the Outstanding Federal Administrator 
and the Federal Employees of the Year 
for Michigan takes on a special signifi- 
cance, 

A. M. Menninger, district director of 
internal revenue for the Detroit dis- 
trict, has achieved the first honor; and 
Lewis H. Gilbert, central service assist- 
ant at the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital in Dearborn, Mich., the second. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
nomination statement made by James 

- Deane, assistant district director of 

Internal Revenue Service, regarding 
Menninger, and the remarks made 
by Dr. Thomas P. Crane, manager of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Dearborn, Mich., concerning Mr. Gilbert, 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and remarks were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OMINATION STATEMENT BY DR. JAMES F. 

NE, ASSISTANT DISTRICT DIRECTOR OF THE 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

I am honored to be able to nominate Mr. 
peert M. Menninger, district director of the 

ternal Revenue Service, as “Outstanding 
pederal Administrator of the Year.” As will 
rect’ forth in succeeding paragraphs, his 
Sr of leadership and accomplishment 

ver a period of many years is particularly 

Worthy of special recognition. 
to order to obtain a clear and well- 
beet picture of Mr. Menninger, a brief 
graphical sketch is necessary. He was 
Aten in Tell City, Ind., and served in the 
pe y Alr Corps during World War I. On 
gust 7, 1923, he entered on duty with the 
wat of Internal Revenue as a CAF-5 and 
the signed to Washington, D. C. During 
citi next 12 years, he was assigned to various 
en in the United States and performed 
eine oo dits with particular emphasis on ex- 
troy ore In 1935 he was assigned to De- 
and, except for 8 years in Chicago, has 

ed here, 

Early in his career, he demonstrated a nat- 
him 180 for excise taxes. This talent stood 
comp] good stead when the number and 
tear, exity of excise taxes ballooned dras- 

y in the thirties. He was soon 
expert wget as the number one excise tax 
Detroit ee Nation. Although stationed in 
out ne was required to travel through- 
e © country resolving the most complex 
wan arten Matters. On December 1, 1942, he 
ses ed Agent Investigator in Charge 
lor fanous taxes) and made responsible 

Maneous taxes in 15 States. Since 
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that date he has served in high-level ad- 
ministrative positions, In addition to his 
administrative responsibilities, he continued 
to serve as an expert on excise tax problems 
and made frequent trips across the Nation 
when new excise problems arose. Mr. Men- 
ninger remained in this dual capacity until 
May 1952. At that time he was assigned to 
assist the regional commissioner in Chicago 
with the problems inherent in the estab- 
lishment of the first Internal Revenue region 
in the Nation. This appointment was termi- 
nated when he took the oath as district di- 
rector of the Detroit district on December 
1, 1952. 

The position of district director of the De- 
troit district ranks at or near the top among 
the 64 districts. This district ranks first in 
the total number of tax dollars collected, 
second in the total number of tax returns 
received, and third in the number of per- 
sons employed. As an indication of the size 
of our operations, I would like to point out 
that last year our tax collections were $7,- 
156,469,000, and we received 4,300,000 tax re- 
turns. In the last 4 years, a total of $25 
billion have been collected or an average of 
$614 Dillion a year. Also, this district is re- 
sponsible for collection and enforcement of 
77 taxing statutes. : 

By nature, Mr. Menninger is a warm, 
friendly individual who has a real liking for 
people. His willingness to listen and his 
sincere interest in the problems and welfare 
of employees enabled him to become known 
and respected by all employees within a few 
months. He makes frequent visits to the 
work areas and always takes time to stop and 
chat with line employees. His willingness to 
fight for employees, to keep them informed 
and to listen to their complaints have gone 
a long way toward relieving their fears and 
anxieties. As a consequence, morale has 
shown a steady improvement. All employ- 
ees are given to know that, if they are right, 
they will be backed to the limit, and if they 
are wrong, they will be overruled. Also, un- 
der Mr. Menninger the department became 
engaged in a gigantic public education pro- 
gram to clarify the tax laws and the rights 
of taxpayers. Through radio, television and 
speaking engagements by himself and other 
employees, the public became informed on 
tax matters than ever before. He estab- 
lished cordial relations with all the local 
newspapers, and through their cooperation, 
countless favorable and informative news 
items have been issued. Any taxpayer com- 
plaint is courteously received, thoroughly in- 
vestigated and promptly and-equitable re- 
solved. 

Probably the key to Mr. Menninger's suc- 
cess as an administrator is his ability to lead 
rather than drive his subordinates. The use 
of fear to secure accomplishment is entirely 
foreign to his concept of proper adminis- 
tration. He has the complete respect and 
unswerving loyalty of all employees and I 
doubt that a single employee fears him or 
the position he holds in this district. Line 
and staff employees do not produce merely 
because be expects or demands it. Rather, 
they are motivated by a sincere desire to do 
their best for the boss. Individual differ- 
ences of opinion are quickly cast aside if it 
appears that pursuit of them will lead to 
any confilct with the best interests of the 
director and the service. In effect, he serves 
as a rallying point around which staff per- 
sonnel can gather to determine the course 
of action that is most beneficial to us and the 
service as a whole. The ability to secure 
complete loyalty and devotion to duty from 
subordinates and to motivate them primarily 
through personal popularity and dynamic 
leadership is a gift not enjoyed by many ad- 
ministrators. His knowledge and practice of 
the best techniques of human relations 
makes us extremely proud that he is our 
district director, 
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In addition to his outstanding efforts as 
district director, he has found time to fulfill 
his civic responsibilities, A listing of all his 
actvites n this respect would require consid- 
erable research and would make this docu- 
ment needlessly lengthy. Suffice it to point 
out that he has been coordinator of the sav- 
ings bond drives in Michigan, cochairman of 
the Federal section of the torch drive, a 
charter member of the local chapter of the 
American Society of Public Administration, 
and one of the original sponsors and par- 
ticipants in the Federal executive develop- 
ment program conducted at and with Wayne 
University. He is also an active member of 
the Economic Club, the Federal Business 
Association and the Federal Safety Council, 
Together with his religious and charitable ac- 
tivities, he more than meets the criteria for 
an outstanding citizen of the community. 

Despite the length of this nomination, I 
do not believe that I have done him full jus- 
tice. There are so many facets to his person- 
ality, his methods and his leadership qual- 
ities that to present them all would be a 
herculean task. If you asked 50 people about 
his qualifications, you would get 50 favorable 
replies and most of them would stress differ- 
ent points. Therefore, I am compelled to 
repeat that in all respects, Mr. Albert M. 
Menninger fully warrants selection as the 
Federal Administrator of the year. 


— 


REMARKS BY Dr. THOMAS P. CRANE, MANAGER 
OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


Mr. Lewis H. Gilbert, central service as- 
sistant, GS-3, is our nominee for the Federal 
employee of the year. 

Mr. Gilbert's entire span of Federal service 
of more than 10 years has been at this hospi- 
tal. During approximately the first 8 years 
of this period, Mr. Gilbert performed the 
duties of a hospital attendant (general) and 
those of a charge attendant (surgical), GS-2. 
His efficiency ratings through July 1952 were 
consistently very good or excellent. Since 
1952 Mr. Gilbert has received four consecu- 
tive ratings of outstanding under the VA 
performance evaluation program. In Sep- 
tember 1955, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of central service assistant, GS-3. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Gilbert has 
been given two cash awards for suggestions 
submitted under the Government's incen- 
tive awards program, in 1954 and 1955. 

The following is extracted from the recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Gilbert's supervisor 
documenting his outstanding rating for the 
period from August 1955, through July 1956: 

“He is always able to plan his workload to 
meet the emergencies that arise. Example: 
On July 11, he noted the excessive calls for 
G. U. drainage sets and without assignment 
proceeded to make up 17 sets to replace the 
depleted stock. This was not his assignment. 
He assumed the responsibility because the 
aid assigned the job was unable to organize 
his work to carry the additional load. On 
August 7, an aid became ill and was sent 
home. Her assignment was not anywhere 
near completed. He immediately adjusted 
his workload so he could take the additional 
responsibility of assisting Mrs. Young, the 
practical nurse, in completing the assign- 
ment. He had a heavy workload of his own, 
but managed to complete it and give the 
help needed to finish the work properly. 

“He observes the workload and always gives 
help without assignment. On August 9, he 
observed a new aid in the department grow- 
ing very nervous because of her workload, 
and without saying a word he stopped his 
own work and gave her a helping hand, calm- 
ing her down by telling her, ‘Every day is 
not like this,“ and Everyone tries to help 
each other when the work piles up. Tomor- 
row you will probably be helping me.’ He 
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boosted her morale and made her feel she 
was not doing too badly for a beginner. 

On June 2 he was in charge of Central 
Service. There was an excessive run on 
oxygen and he became worried it would run 
out over the weekend. On his own he got 
in touch with the Supply Division and asked 
to have National Cylinder make our Monday 
delivery on Saturday, thus eliminating a 
serious situation without creating a lot of 
disturbance, This was an unforeseen in- 
crease in demand; the usage in 24 hours had 
equaled that of the preceding 6 days. He is 
very alert to increased demands and realizes 
the danger of running short of critical sup- 
plies such as oxygen. 

He has exceptionally good relationships 
with personnel throughout the hospital. He 
has a very pleasant, even disposition, and 
creates warmth and friendiiness wherever he 
goes. There are six men working the day 
shift in Central Service. He is always the 
one asked by the nurses on the wards to heip 
solve thefr problems, to check equipment, 
etc. Example: On September 11, 1955, we 
were having difficulty with thermometer 
breakage on the TB wards because of the 
lack of adequate space for contaminated and 
soiled items, which were to be returned to 
Central Service. The wards were unable to 
obtain larger tables to place all these articles 
on, and most of the time the thermometer 
cups were crowded onto the tables in very 
hazardous positions. The nurses were con- 
cerned and asked him if he couldn't suggest 
something. He came up with the idea of at- 
taching tumbler holders (old-fashioned 
bathroom cups) to the wall in the area where 
all the soiled items were left for Central Serv- 
ice pickup. These were purchased and in- 
stalled at very little expense. This not only 
solved the nurses’ problem, but cut down 
the costly replacement of thermometers in 
this service. 

Hp always cooperates in carrying out Cen- 
tral Service duties. He keeps a watchful 
eye on others to insure that they follow in- 
structions. On August 14 he asked me, 
“Has the procedure changed for handling 
contaminated syringe boats?” When I re- 
plied it had not, he explained he had observed 
three different people who were not follow- 
ing instructions when the nurse was absent. 
He had spoken to them, but they continued 
the practice so he came to me. He is fair 
but will not permit others to deliberately 
break procedures and feel they can get by. 
He is very interested in his work and does 
everything he can to see that everyone per- 
forms their duties as instructed. 

He plans his work to complete his assign- 
ment and to have time for the extra things 
which have to be done, such as restocking 
shelves, putting away excess items, cleaning 
and checking equipment, checking supplies 
on hand, ete. Mr. Gilbert is a perfectionist 
and anything he does must be done well. 
Example: On May 2 he was cleaning cabinets 
and was very unhappy because they did not 
clean well. The next day he brought a pack- 
age of Spie and Span from home and re- 
cleaned all the cabinets, stating, “That job 
looked half done, and I didn't want anybody 
looking at it and saying that Gilbert cleaned 
those cabinets.” 

Mr. Gilbert is a far above average aide. 
He takes a deep interest in his work and is 
constantly thinking in terms of improving 
the work of the department. He requires 
little direction or supervision. He is loyal, 
honest, and very conscientious. I consider 
him outstanding in all phases of his work. 
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In placing Mr. Gilbert's name before you 
as our nominee, we feel that he epitomizes 
all that is desirable in a career employee who 
has dedicated himself to serving others in a 
Position which often escapes notice and 
offers little in the way of financial reward. 
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Shut-In’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, within 
a few hours, many of us in this House 
and our friends in business and industry 
will be closing our desks, packing our 
bags, and heading for seashore, lake, 
and mountain resorts to enjoy the long 
Memorial Day weekend. We will bask 
in the sun, relax, and come back re- 
freshed to face the tasks ahead with new 
perspective, new interest, and vigor. It 
is good to put aside the daily routine, to 
see new places and things, to look up into 
blue skies and hear bird songs, instead 
of the steady pound of typewriters and 
the drone of our own voices. 

But there are those among us who 
have no hope of getting away this week- 
end or any other weekend. They are 
the shut-ins, doomed through no fault of 
their own to spend the days and years in 
wheelchairs and hospital beds. For 
them the fragance of spring, the white 
stillness of winter, the flamboyance of 
autumn and the lazy luxury of summer 
are nothing more than the pages of a 
calendar to be flipped over. Alone and 
too often forgotten, they sit by their 
windows and watch the seasons slip by, 
remembering perhaps the world outside, 
yearning always for some release from 
the bonds of pain and illness that hold 
them prisoners within the four walls of 
their bedchambers. 


There is a growing movement afoot to 
bring some bit of sunshine, some glim- 
mer of happiness into the lives of our 
shut-in friends. Since 1941, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Francklyn-Paris, of New Jersey, and 
Ernest Barker, of Canada, have been 
working through the Shut-in’s Day As- 
sociation to have the first Sunday of 
each June set aside as a day of remem- 
brance and recognition of the shut-in. 
Shut-ins themselves, they understand 
the aching need of the shut-in for ac- 
ceptance, for friendship and understand- 
ing. Thanks to their tireless efforts, 
carried on with Herculean vigor in spite 
of their own handicaps, and aided by a 
growing band of shut-in and non-shut- 
in supporters they are making steady 
progress. From a limited observance 
that first year the movement has spread 
out in ever-widening circles, in this 
country and abroad. In 1955, official 
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proclamations marking the first Sunday 
of June as Shut-in’s Day were issued by 
the mayors of 69 cities in 29 States. My 
good friend and beloved colleague, the 
late T. Millet Hand, introduced legisla- 
tion in this House last year to give recog- 
nition to this day. Currently there are 
pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary 2 bills to effect this end, 1 
sponsored by my own New Jersey col- 
league, PETER J. Roprino, Jr., and the 
other by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. HorLaNxp. It is my sincere 
hope that this session will see some ac- 
tion on this worthwhile legislation. But 
we need not sit back and wait for this 
bright tomorrow, we can, each one of us 
make this first Sunday of June 1957, 
Shut-in's Day in actuality. We can pay 
a visit to some shut-in, send him or her 
a cheery card, a note, or a bright bouquet 
of flowers We can let him know that 
he is not forgotten, that somebody cares, 
that somebody is interested in his views, 
willing to exchange news and experi- 
ences from the world outside for the 
priceless philosophy and examples of 
courage that so many shut-ins have to 
offer. We can spread the word and im- 
plement it and, while we are doing it, 
may we never forget that many of to- 
day's shut-ins were the bright young 
heroes of yesterday; the boys whose 
blood bought the black beaches of Iwo 
Jima, stained the sands of Anzio and the 
snows of Pusan, and paid for the free- 
dom we now enjoy. We can say “thank 
you” to them this weekend by remem- 
bering them on Shut-in’s Day, and by 
giving as many shut-ins as we can, some 
cause to say with all sincerity, “What is 
so rare as a day in June?” 


Preliminary Public Hearings Between De- 
fense Department and Special Subcom- 
mittee on Military Discharges, Armed 
Services Committee, Necessarily Post- 
poned From June 3; Announcement 
Follows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent, heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to pro- 
duce for your information the following 
communication which has been sent to 
the 30 Members of the House who have 
heretofore filed companion bills on it 
relating to less than honorable dis- 
charges from the Military Establishment 
and from other interested persons, 
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Text of announcement follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 

My Dran COLLEAGUES IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES AND OTHERS INTERESTED: The 
Previously announced target date, to wit: 
June 3, for the preliminary public hearings 
by the House Armed Services Special Sub- 
committee on Military Discharges (H. R. 
1108) and companion bills, etc., will not Be- 
gin June 3. The reason is that the House 
Armed Services Committee will not complete 
its public hearings and executive sessions on 
the military construction bill until about 
June 15 (estimated). 

Promptly upon the completion of said 
hearings by the full Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which ali members of the special 
subcommittee are members, these prelimi- 
nary public hearings with the Defense De- 
partment as the only witnesses to be heard 
in said preliminary hearings, will be held. 

Promptly thereafter it is planned to have 
public hearings in order that all Members of 
Congress who desire to do go, together with 
other interested and qualified persons, may 
appear and testify in public session. 

You will receive notice of the date set for 
these preliminary hearings with the Defense 
Department as witnesses. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress; Chairman, 
Special Subcommittee on Military 
Discharges, Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

(Subcommittee members: Hon. GEORGE 
Huvpiesron, Jr, Alabama; Hon. A. PAUL 

North Carolina; Hon. Wurm G. 
Bray, Indiana; Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, Call- 
fornia.) 


Statement of Rev. James L. Vizzard on 
Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Congress and the American people the 
excellent statement of the Reverend 
James L. Vizzard, S. J., before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on the cur- 
rent mutual security program on May 
23, 1957. 

The statement follows: 

My name is Father James L. Vizzard, S. J., 
With residence at Georgetown University. I 
appear before you today as vice president of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence and as treasurer and member of the 
executive council of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace. 

I want to thank the committee for its 
Courtesy in giving us the opportunity to ex- 
Press our observations and convictions on 
the mutual security program. I would also 
like to congratulate the committee for its 
Wisdom and its deep insight into reality. 
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By the very fact that these hearings are now 
being conducted the committee makes plain 
its judgment that in the grave and basic de- 
cisions we as a Nation must make, moral and 
spiritual considerations not only are perti- 
nent but, when everything else is said and 
done, are overriding. 

In consultation with Dr. C. J. Nuesse, who 
will appear here on June 5, it was determined 
that our testimony might conveniently be 
divided into two distinct parts. It will be 
my function and privilege to present the 
teachings of the church, 1. e., the ideas and 
principles which influence the practical 
judgments which informed Catholics make 
on issues such as we are facing today. His 
testimony will present the concrete evidence 
of Catholic convictions in the form princi- 
pally of statements and policy resolutions 
of Catholic organizations and spokesmen. 
He will also offer specific recommendations 
on the mutual security program which have 
come from the same sources. 

My comments on the military aspects of 
the mutual security program will be brief. 
To be sure, they also have their moral im- 
plications, but their justification, as has re- 
cently been clearly explained, lies chiefiy in 
our own urgent defense needs.. What pre- 
viously has been presented under the guise 
of foreign aid Is now seen to be largely 
American aid, and should be so billed. We 
have here, to put it directly, a very cheap 
way to buy ourselves essential military se- 
curity. No doubt in this phase of our de- 
tense program, as very likely in others, some 
money can be saved by careful planning and 
administration. But we might well ask our- 
selves if we can afford to haggle or to try to 
make political advantage over a relatively 
few dollars when our lives may be at stake. 

Neither will I spend any time on the more 
technical budgetary, fiscal, or administrative 
details of economic development and tech- 
nical assistance. As I understand the chief 
purpose of these hearings, it is to reestablish, 
to emphasize, even to dramatize, the moral 
and religious bases of our programs. It is 
the motivation and the spirit rather than 
the details which are under consideration 
today. 

As everyone here is quite aware, a great 
variety of reasons have been given to ex- 
plain and justify the mutual security pro- 
gram: Our expanding economy demands 
overseas markets and sources of raw mate- 
rial. We need to win friends and thus bol- 
ster our national security. We need strong 
allies to check further Communist expan- 
sion. If we don't help, the Communists will, 
As a last resort, appeal has been made to 
our fears, Our flesh has been made to creep 
with vivid warnings of the horrors all of us 
may suffer and few of us may survive if we 
fail to support this program adequately. 

No one would reasonably question the 
validity and even urgency of each of these 
motives, for they reflect different aspects 
of our national interest, But it has been 
the discouraging experience of many of us 
that where we have suggested that moral 
motivation might be more urgent, and even 
more practical, patronizing realists have 
tried to embarrass us into silence. They 
clearly imply or even bluntly state that 
charity and justice have no real pertinence 
to the issues, that these virtues represent 
only the sentimental idealism of interna- 
tional do-gooders. Moral interest, they 
claim, has nothing to do with national in- 
terest, and they'd be happy If we wouldn't 
complicate the matter. 
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This attitude is a strange one In a Nation 
founded by men who so clearly spelled out 
the moral basis of our political society. The 
Founding Fathers understood that our na- 
tional interest is a much broader concept 
and reality than is embraced by military 
security, political stability, and economic 
advantage. For, unless our Nation has in- 
terests and responsibilities rooted in moral 
principles, just how do we differ from the 
arbitrary legality of totalitarian states? Un- 
less our national interest is based upon 
moral interest, our society and our objec- 
tives can claim no superiority over those 
of the Communist nations. Unless our for- 
eign economic policy recognizes opportu- 
nities and obligations which far transcend 
narrowly conceived selfish and tem in- 
terests then do we not deserve to be weighed 
and judged by the world, and by God, in 
the same balance as Russia? 

What's more, even in the terms of nar- 
rowly conceived national interest, motives of 
justice and charity have validity and value. 
It is my conviction, and I believe the re- 
sults of these hearings will bear me out, 
that the mutual-security program will win 
much more sincere and practical approval 
from our citizens if it is explained and un- 
dertaken in terms of moral and religious 
conviction. In very concrete political terms, 
I believe that taxpayers and voters will re- 
spond more quickly and more heartily to 
this kind of appeal than to any other. 

Moreover, again in terms of actual achieve- 
ments of our goals, programs undertaken for 
and guided by these motives are far more 
likely to achieve, as byproducts, the stated 
aims of our foreign policy. It is the univer- 
sal experience of mankind that gratitude and 
friendship cannot be bought. Neither indi- 
viduals nor nations can be bribed into secure 
alliances. But disinterested service, genuine 
love, rarely falls to call forth a similar re- 
sponse, If we want friends and dependable 
allies, we will win them only if we can make 
it plain that we are interested in them for 
their own sake, and for God's. 

On the conviction, therefore, that whether 
national interests be conceived either nar- 
rowly or broadly, moral and religious con- 
siderations are pertinent, I would like to 
explore these sources. 

Start from the fact that while we and 
those in the world's relatively few other 
favored countries have been likely in our 
prayer to pass unthinkingly over the peti- 
tion, “give us this day our daily bread,” in 
large parts of the world hundreds of millions 
have known no prayer more urgent. Hun- 
ger, poverty, disease, and death have been 
their dally bread. 

To this situation contrast the fact that 
we have an enormously productive economy, 
that as a people we possess a disproportion- 
ate share of this world's wealth, that we 
enjoy a standard of living almost intolerably 
superior to that of a great portion of the 
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What, then, are our moral obligations? 

I'm sure that we wouid not subscribe to 
the proposition that God created the re- 
sources of this world for the exclusive benefit 
of those who might have had the power to 
seize them, or the luck to stumble upon 
them, or the good fortune to be born into 
them, I am sure we would agree that it 
would be supreme egoism for us to assume 
that God has granted us such material riches 
for our own use alone. We are not members 
of some kind of exclusive club, the sole resi- 
dents of a high-walled garden of paradise, 
somehow specially chosen of God to enjoy 
the best of His creation while the great bulk 
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and subsistence. 


One of Christ's parables comes to mind: 
Dives and Lazarus. We have no reason to 
expect that the fate of a nation which might 
scorn the obligations which go with wealth 
will be any different than that of the man 
whose very name implies wealth, selfishly 
and exclusively enjoyed. In today's world 
no one could mistake what nation is cast 
in the role of Dives. 

It is also a fact, and it should be a dis- 
turbing one, that in the only portrayal of 
the final judgment which we have from 
Christ’s own lips, the decision of the judge 
is based on the very simple and direct cri- 
terion: Did you feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, heal the sick? We have no reason 
to believe that nations will be judged on 
any other basis. 

A simple sense of decency and justice must 
convince us that we possess God's bounty 
not only that we might enjoy it ourselves 
but also that we might share it. In God's 
sight, we sre His stewards. He has given 
us the opportunity and responsibility and 
privilege to use His blessfmgs so that all 
might benefit. Justice suggests, demands, 
that wealth be administered to the welfare 
of all; and, if Christian teaching means any- 
thing, this is true of nations as well as of 
individuals. 

But there are higher motives still than 
fear of Judgment or the obligations of jus- 
tice. The law of love, the law of charity, 
which has been taught by all great religions, 
was summed up in the simple but dramatic 
admonition of Christ, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." And we were not left 
in doubt as to who is our neighbor, The 
lesson of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
is that every man is our neighbor, even the 
stranger by the side of the road in a faraway 
land. The works of charity do not demand 
a passport. The obligations of charity do 
not end at our own shores. Our neighbor 
is any man who needs our help wherever he 
may be found and reached; and when he is 
found love dictates that we approach him, 
as it were, with an apology for having come 
so late to help him. 

Someone who may have heard these last 
words of mine may agree with their religious 
idealism but insist, perhaps sadly, that char- 
ity is the responsibility of individuals and 
not of states. Such a belief is common, but 
it ignores the fact that states come into 
being to fulfill for us collectively what we 
cannot do individually. As individuals we 
are bound to charity toward all. But in a 
world so vast and complex, in our private 
capacities we cannot reach all who need 
and have a claim on our charity. The state, 
therefore, acts as our agent. When the state 
helps, it is ourselves helping. 

One is also rebuffed by some opponents of 
foreign ald who with an uncompromising 
alr cf finality remarks, “Well, these give- 
aways have to stop. After all charity begins 
at home.” For them that ends the argu- 
ment. It is dificult to understand why, for 
the statement claims no more than that 
charity begins at home, It doesn't end there, 
It is not completed and perfected until it 
reaches out to the farthest ends of the earth, 
and embraces in its warmth and love all who 
are in necd. 

A number of other objections can be heard 
almost every day and can be read in almost 
any paper: We have not won friends, the 
countries we have helped most are still un- 
committed"; our generosity is not appreci- 
ated. Somehow these objections seem al- 
most petulant and they have already been 
dealt with. Why should we expect friend- 
ship and gratitude, when in the past our aid 

nas been explained and justified exclusively 
on the basis of our terms, our aims, our 
self-interest? 

Others make the outraged charge that our 
foreign operations are shot through with 
inefficiency, boondoggling, and graft. There 
have been, I am sure, cases in which this 
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has been true, and wherever it has been 
found it must be eradicated and every effort 
must be made to prevent its ke 
But no honest critic can make a universal 
indictment. The people we havé sent out 
and the operations we have conducted have 
been no better or worse than we find in our 
own country. On the whole, a remarkable 
degree of integrity and success has character- 
ized our activities up to now. 

Perhaps the loudest and most persistent 
objection we hear these days is that our 
economy can't stand the strain, that we need 
tax cuts more than foreign handouts. 
Frankly, I don’t think we have to pay much 
attention to such nonsense. Our economy 
has stood, and, if called upon, could again 
stand the the much greater strain and waste 
of war. We have not even begun to make 
the kind of sacrifices, personal and national, 
which we can sustain, and willingly sustain 
if we are convinced of their necessity. More- 
over, the part of the Mutual Security funds 
which have been expended on technical 
assistance and economic development have 
been very small indeed, and even if elimi- 
nated entirely could hardly lead to a per- 
ceptible tax cut. And if it were climinated, 
or even significantly cut, I think we'd have a 
harder time living with our consciences and 
with the consequences of our folly than we 
have now Hving with our budget and the 
necessary taxes. 

In the Mutual Security program, we have 
the opportunity of providing the world with 
one thing it desperately needs: A shining ex- 
ample of pure, undefiled and disinterested 
service. Our aid is and should be recog- 
nized as an important factor in stemming 
the advances of communism, but this pro- 
gram has an importance independent of the 
Communist threat. We should do the same 
things and even more even if communism 
Were to disappear tomorrow. As stewards of 
God's abundance we must make available to 
others what we ourselves enjoy. In doing so, 
we are not called upon to sacrifice our own 
prosperity. In the long run such sharing 
will return a hundredfold. 

If we dedicate ourselves to a program for 
shared abundance, we may never again be 
called upon to dedicate our lives and our 
Wealth to a program of shared disaster. We 
believe that here the United States has the 
opportunity and the privilege to give moral 
leadership to the world as it has provided 
political and military leadership, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MEADER., Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an article from 
the June issue of Fleet Flashes, published 
by Lyxes Bros. Steamship Co., me., of 
New Orleans, La. 

The article follows: 

Ann ARBOR, MICH., 

This is Ann Arbor. 

Those who know Ann Arbor think of it 
as more than a home, more than a city. To 
the resident, Ann Arbor is a way of life. It 
it a quality of living generated by the provin- 
cial atmosphere of a college town along with 
the advantages of a large metropolitan area, 

Beautiful Ann Arbor, with its famous uni- 
versity, Its self-sufficient industry, its section 
after section of attractive shaded residential 
areas offers much to its residents. To the 
newcomer or the tourist, it offers an en- 
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chantment, a fascination which we can't 
forget. 

It was in 1823 that a group of pioneers 
passed through a fur trading post known 
as Detroit, and pushed on along the banks of 
the Huron River in search of a location for 
a new frontier community, 

Among the settlers was a Virginian named 
John Allen, and a fellow pioneer known äs 
Elisha Rumsey. Both were married—and 
the wives of both were named Ann. 

Some 40 miles west of Detroit, in the roll- 
ing slopes which bounded the Huron River, 
the pioneers established their settlement. 

The wives of the two men—Ann Allen and 
Mary Ann Rumsey—eventually enlarged and 
beautified a wild grape arbor on the bank of 
a creek named for Allen. Here, they spent 
long afternoons together—knitting, mend- 
ing, and probably gossiping a bit. 

This meeting place they called Ann's Ar- 
bor—and it wasn't long before the entire 
settlement had adopted the name as its own. 
The name was shortened to Ann Arbor when 
the town was formally recorded in Detroit 
the following year, 

The settlement began to grow. Today Ann 
Arbor is a university town on the immediate 
edge of one of the greatest industrial cen- 
ters in the world. Its industries have devel- 
oped sharply since the turn of the century. 

And yet Ann Arbor has not lost its provin- 
cial filavor—for with its growth, its steady 
progress in all areas of industrial and com- 
mercial expansion, Ann Arbor remains pri- 
marily a city of homes—an informal, self- 
sufficient residential community large 
enough to offer its citizens the ultimates in 
modern lying, small enough to retain its 
intrinsic friendliness, warmth, and informal 
atmosphere. 

Known as the Mother of State Universities, 
the University of Michigan was founded in 
Detroit in 1817, and moved to Ann Arbor in 
1837, Today one of the five largest univer- 
sities in the Nation, Michigan is distin- 
guished for the excellence of both its faculty 
and its physical facilities. 

In Ann Arbor is located one of the Na- 
tion's foremost medical centers. 

Since the university school of medicine 
was established over a century ago, the con- 
sistent growth of both the school and the 
public medical facilities has been outstand- 
ing. g 
Present medical facilities cover an area ot 
approximately 4 acres. Included among 
hospital facilities in Ann Arbor are the 
university main hospital with a capacity of 
some seven hundred patients, and a number 
of specialized hospitals. 

These include a complete isolation hos- 
pital; the Simpson Memorial Institute for 
medical research in blood diseases; the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute; the Veterans 
Readjustment Center and a unique and 
beautiful maternity hospital. 

A large seven-story out-patient clini¢ 
building houses over 100 physicians’ offices 
and 196 examining rooms. Its function 18 
to provide diagnosis and consultation for 
patients who do, not require hospitalization, 

Outstanding musical and dramatic offer- 
ings have become traditional in Ann Arbor. 
An annual winter concert series brings in- 
ternationally famous symphony orchestras 
and Metropolitan Opera stars to the stage 
of Hill Auditorium. Top Hollywood an 
Broadway casts presents the Nation’s 
and most popular productions during 
spring drama season. 4 

Spectator and participant alike will fn 
well-provided recreation in Ann Arbor. 7 
portunities for almost every sport from gol 
to tennis, to water activities—are at all sides. 

Nearby lakes and recreation areas provide 
excellent boating, swimming, and fishing: 

There is no substitute for the thrill 
color of football season in Ann Arbors 
Stanch support of the famed Michigan re 
sity is evident everywhere—a support er 
extends beyond the gridiron, across the Na 
tion wherever alumni are found. 
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Sports enthusiasts in Ann Arbor—and that 
includes practically everyone—crowd the 
benches for such other Big Ten athletic com- 
petitions as. basketball, baseball, swimming, 
track, golf, hockey, and wrestling. 

It would be dificult to overemphasize the 
Attractiveness of Ann Arbor as a residential 
Community. Residents take a uniform and 
justified pride in the appearance of their 
homes: 

Tree-lined streets, gentle hills; numerous 
parks and wooded areas add much to the 
residential flavor of the community. Near 
the campus area, large fraternity and soror- 
ity buildings greatly enhance the city's im- 
Pressive residential character. 

New residential developments—in all price 
Tanges—are constantly being expanded. 

Probably as educationally minded as any 
city in America, Ann Arbor has long been 
known for the high quality of its schools 
and the educational programs that it con- 
Bistently carries out, 

Almost without exception, 
Schools are modern. They are well lighted, 
Well heated, eQuipped with libraries, gym- 
Nasiums, auditoriums, home economic and 
science rooms, and kindergartens. 

And yet Ann Arbor is not merely satisfied 
With fine buildings. It is the work that goes 
On inside these buildings—transforming the 
Student into the responsible citizen—that 
forms the vital function of the school system. 

Comparing extremely favorable with the 
most modern retail shopping centers in the 
Nation, Ann Arbor retailers enjoy a gross 
business in excess of 680 million a year. 

Because of competition with neighboring 
centers as well as Detroit, shoppers in Ann 
Arbor enjoy the newest and most modern 
facilities, 

While Ann Arbor enjoys the benefits of 
Purchasing power provided by industrial and 
University payrolls, as well as the constant 
influx of student population, the city also has 
Specific agricultural assets. 

The county seat of one of Michigan's most 
Prosperous agricultural areas, Ann Arbor 18 
the logical headquarters for agricultural in- 
terests, * 

The city itself is a choice consumer market 
for high-quality produce. It maintains a 
rarmers market which draws producers from 
many neighboring counties. 

All this—consumer market, transportation 
facilities, location, physical assets, labor pool. 
und residential advantages—combine to make 

n Arbor a choice location for business, for 
industry, as well as an Ideal place to live, to 
Taise and educate a family, and to reap the 
benefits of the “Ann Arbor way of life.” 

More than 50 firms, ranging from 2 to 2,200 
employees, comprise the industrial family in 

Arbor. At present, more than 6,000 em- 
Ployees in industry recelve wages in excess 
ot $24,500,000 annually. 

Recent trends toward the establishment 
Of industrial research and development oper- 
Ations are being further developed by the 
Chamber of commerce, Such operations help 
Maintain the city’s highly skilled labor pool, 
and take advantage of the many technical 
facilities made available by the University of 

chigan, 


The American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


ie POTTER. Mr. President, I am 
eased to have placed in the Appendix 


its public’ 
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of the Recorp a prize-winning essay 

written by Wililam Bradley Dunn, of 

Detroit, Mich., who was awarded a na- 

tional prize in 1957 in the Harold Hard- 

ing memorial essay contest. The sub- 
ject of the essay is, “The American Mer- 
chant. Marine.” 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MArINE—Its Im- 
PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER-MINER- 
MANUFACTURER IN WORLD TRADE 

(By William Bradley Dunn) 

Down through the years, the American 
merchant marine has played an extremely 
important part in the development of our 
native land. The merchant marine has al- 
ways had two purposes: (1) to further and 
increase foreign trade and, (2) to assist in 
national defense. The United States first 
established a realistic policy toward the 
merchant marine when Congress passed the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Then in 1939 
a program of shipbuilding was launched to 
replace obsolete ships. During the war, an 
emergency reconversion plan for building 
and shipping was established. The rate of 
building was tremendous, and when the war 
ended, the United States was left with a 
considerable number of ships on hand. This 
supply gaye the United States the largest 
merchant marine in the world; however, it 
was unbalanced. We had a great supply of 
ships that could carry troops, but too few 
could be used for cargo transportation. 80 
in 1948, the Maritime Commission launched 
another program which gave us the vital 
ships that we needed. These needs have been 
increased tremendously today. Hugh Gal- 
lagher, past president of the Propeller Club 
and vice president of Matson Navigation 
Lines, says this: 

“Basically, on the sea, we need fast cargo 
ships, tankers, and troop ships. They must 
be fast enough to go in alone, and large 
enough to be capable of doing the job re- 
quired of them. 

Merely constructing ships was not suf- 
ficient, so the merchant marine opened 
academies which provided extensive educa- 
tion for seamen. Through these extra facil- 
ities, the capacity of the merchant marine 
for service to our country was increased. 

Outside of our national defense, the 
merchant marine's most important duty is 
to export our products to countries abroad. 
In this job, there are three main categories: 
farm products, mined products, and manu- 


factured goods. 
After the war, the merchant marine was 


busier than ever, Their job was to transport 
millions of tons of food products to the 
devastated nations of Europe and Asia. In 
a speech, Walter Ploeser said: 

“The welfare of the farmer and American 


shipping are both essential to the prosperity” 


of every man, woman, and child in the 
country.“ 3 

In 1952, the farmer exported one-half of 
the rice crop, two-fifths of the wheat crop, 
and one-quarter of the tobacco and cotton 
crop. This volume of exports indicates how 
dependent the farmer is on the sales of his 
products to other countries for his income. 
He must also expand foreign trade if he is 
to diminish the heavy stockpiles, Three 
products—tobacco, cotton, and wheat—make 
up two-thirds of the farmer's export dollar. 
Since the farmer and the merchant marine 
have only scratched the surface of possible 
trade with foreign countries, they are work- 
ing toward an expansion of foreign trade. 
To safeguard the farmer, the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 insured that our ocean- 
going ships would carry the farmer’s prod- 
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ucts. If the merchant marine would not 
ship the farmer's goods, then this country 
would be in a dire state, for the merchant 
marine is the only feasible way of shipping 
our farm products overseas. 

The miner is also considerably aided in 
world trade by the merchant marine. In 
the first place, the ore miners around the 
Great Lakes would be nearly helpless with- 
out the inland merchant marine. Through 
many years, trade travel on the lakes has in- 
creased steadily, The merchant marine has 
transported over four billion tons of raw 
materials through the Great Lakes. Three 
billion of this total has been iron ore, 

The coal which runs our many factories 
around the Great Lakes is carried by mer- 
chant marine vessels. To meet the demands, 
the ships are being built larger and better. 
On even a greater scale, our oceangoing 
tankers do a task for the oilman. Eleven 


new deep-sea tankers have been built in the 


past 9 years. These new tankers and super- 
tankers are designed not oniy for utility, but 
also for speed of delivery. J. D. Pogers, pres- 
ident of the Esso Shipping Co., has tnis to 
say: 

“Progress has been the keynote of the 
tanker industry ever since the first true 
tanker came into being in 1886—progress 
not only in size and speed of the vessel, but 
in employee-welfare safety and efficient 
operation, -As the oil industry meets new 
goals in oll production and refining, this 
p ve spirit will insure the availability 
of the tanker tonnage that wlll be needed to 
move an ever-increasing volume of petro- 
leum and its products over our ocean trade 
routes.“ 

The foreign trade of the United States 
miners will increase only as the strength 
and capacity of the merchant marine in- 
creases, As 

Along with the farmer and the miner, 
the manufacturer also is indebted to the 
merchant marine. He depends upon its 
services both in the import and In the ex- 
port fields. During the time of war, it is 
vital to the manufacturer in shipping valu- 
able relief supplies abroad; and the people 
abroad are dependent upon it for their 
much needed nraterials. Although a great 
deal of our trade across the sea and on our 
lakes is in raw materials, a substantial quan- 
tity is made up of shipments of manufac- 
tured goods. Ships on the Great Lakes 
transport ready-made automobiles, for ex- 
ample. ‘Transoceanic trade between the 
United States and other countries is part 
of America’s foreign policy. Our Nation de- 
pends heavily upon the manufacturer and 
the merchant marine for the continuation 
of this essential service. 

The farmer, the miner, the manufac- 
turer—these three make up the backbone 
of American prosperity. Without the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, however, they would 
not be able to conduct their businesses prof- 
itably. As the farmer, miner, and manu- 
facturer look toward the future, they can 
count on the American merchant marine 
being on the job, doing bigger and better 
work, and playing a larger role in our Na- 
tion's prosperity. Not only do the farmer, 
miner, and manufacturer benefit from the 
American merchant marine, but the entire 
American people are confident that the mer- 
chant marine will continue to play its im- 
portant role in the Nation's welfare. 
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A March on Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. I include the fol- 
lowing editoria] from the May 20, 1957, 
edition of the Vicksburg (Miss.) Evening 


Post: 
A Marcu on WASHINGTON 


A march was made on Washington Friday, 
the third anniversary of the Supreme Court's 
decision to outlaw segregation in the public 
schools of the Nation. It was called by 
various names, but it was most generally 
described as a prayer pilgrimage for freedom. 
It was designed to appeal to President Eisen- 
hower and to the Congress to join the judi- 
cial branch of our Government in giving 
strong, aggressive leadership in the civil 
rights field. 

The civil-rights issues have become 50 
prominent in the minds of politicians and 
pressure groups, that all other considerations 
seem to fade into insignificance. Witness 
the remarks of Representative Apam CLAYTON 
PowrL, who bluntly told his audience "I 
don't give a tinker's damn about foreign 
policy, about the farm problem, about the 
money situation, about anything except civil 
rights.” Yet, the main issue does not come 
to the surface. And it will remain obscure, 
just so long as vote scrambling and fanati- 
cism hold sway. The real issue is the depri- 
vation suffered by the States of the sacred 
rights written into the Constitution. Much 
is said about the 14th amendment—the 10th 
is scarcely mentioned. Yet year after year, 
and decision after decision, the 10th amend- 
ment has been emasculated until we now 
have little vestige of substance left in the 
powers and rights of the various States, 

ly and with great finesse, the 
forces which would destroy constitutional 
government in this country, have raised is- 
sues to obscure their real purpose. Behind 
the emotionalism of these issues, those forces 
continue to work to deprive us of rights 
which have been the bulwark of our glorious 
History. Americans who pierce the 
screen and see the real issue at stake are 
branded as dsloyal, as traitors, as reaction- 
aries, as enemies of America. JIM EASTLAND, 
one of the great stalwarts of the fight for 
constitutional government, is the current 
whipping boy. He dared to raise his voice 
in protest and to point the finger at the sub- 
versives and to show them in their true light. 
Joe McCarthy got the full treatment and he 
died a broken man, whom even his enemies 
had to grudgingly admit was intensely loyal 
to his country. 
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The march on Washington was a pilgrim- 
age, entered into by hundreds in a sincere 
belief they were in a pilgrimage for freedom, 
Yet history will reveal that It was an observ- 
ance of the anniversary of a day when our 
glorious Constitution was undermined and 
made to totter—when nine men, not elected 
by the people, wrote a new law into statute 
books and thus denied the people of the 48 
States those rights for which our forefathers 
died, and, at the same time, usurped the 
functions of the legislative branch. 

The time has come for a prayerful pil- 
grimage of clear-eyed Americans to insist 
that the damage which has been done be 
removed and no further efforts be made to 
strike down the foundation of America—our 
Constitution. 


One Reason Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


` OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi., Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 16, 1957, 
edition of the Wall Street Journal; 

One Reason WHY 


President Eisenhower made two points in 
his defense of the budget speech that seem 
particularly significant so far as his $2 bil- 
lion Federal school-ald program is concerned, 

One point was his statement that no great 
budget deductions are possible unless the 
people stop demanding more and more serv- 
ices from the Government, We know of no 
great clamor from the general public about 
the need for 62 billlon from Washington for 
their schools. The States, cities, villages, 
towns, and school districts across the Na- 
tion are going about the business of pro- 
viding their own needs and meeting their 
own responsibilities. In the 9 months that 
ended March 31 last, the people taxed them- 
selves to provide $1.5 billion to build their 
schools. Our guess is that Mr. Eisenhower 
is misled by the noise of a small, dedicated 
minority that claims—without any proof at 
all—that if public education is not to fall 
apart the Federal Government must go into 
the school-building business, temporarily 

And that brings us to the other point Mr, 
Eisenhower made. The budget is so big, he 
said, because the Federal Government is 
already doing a lot of things that are estab- 
lished by law, and the bulk of the expendi- 
tures under those programs) are established 
by law.“ 

All of them, though, like foreign aid, 
began as “temporary” programs just as the 
President says Federal school aid will be only 
temporary. All of them now, however, are 
locked in by law and custom. Veterans, 
farmers, and foreign governments have come 
to expect the handouts and the public has 
come to accept the handouts. 

“All these,” Mr. Eisenhower noted, “are 
programs long ago enacted by the Congress.“ 
Since the same argument will be made by 
others later, it strikes us that Mr. Eisenhower 
is not on the soundest ground when he says 
that the schoo) ald program will be a get-in- 
and-get-out temporary one. 

The history of Federal aid—as the Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate noted a short time 
ago—argues persuasively against the chance 
that an aid program once started can be 


easily ended. In fact, Mr. Eisenhower him 
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self said that, in the cases of farmers and 
veterans, the programs and expenditures 
“have tended to grow rather than shrink 
over recent years.” 

To argue that Federal handout history 
will not repeat itself in the matter of school 
aid is to blink the clear record. And to argue 
that the public should support another vast 
spending program which the public neither 
demands nor requires will hardly reduce the 
growing budgets. 

Mr. Eisenhower, we think, was quite cor- 
rect when he sald the other night: “I deeply 
believe, as I am sure you do, that education is 
clearly a responsibility of State and local 
governments—and should remain so.“ 

We do believe the President believes that 
deeply. It makes us wonder all the more 
why Mr. Eisenhower chooses to support those 
who would not let it remain so. 


Present Inequities in Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, through 
the years the Congress has, wisely I be- 
lieve, recognized that people receiving 
social security should be allowed to sup- 
plement their benefits with a modest 
amount of earnings. The amount of 
outside earnings allowed has been in- 
creased from $14.99 per month to $50 
per month in 1950, to $75 per month in 
1952, and finally, in 1954, to $1,200 a 
year. The 1954 amendments also 
changed the law so that persons aged 
72 and over have no restrictions on 
earnings whatsoever. I have been con- 
cerned, however, with some inequities 
which have arisen through what I am 
convinced must have been an oversight 
in the drafting of this legislation. In 
shifting from a monthly income test to 
an annual test, inequities have arisen. 
These problems occur in the year of re- 
tirement and the year in which the in- 
dividual reaches age 72. 

The $1,200 per year exemption is based 
on average monthly earnings of $100 4 
month. But to relieve problems which 
arisa with uneven earnings, the 
states that an individual cannot lose a 
benefit for any month in which he earns 
$80 or less even though he exceeds the 
$1,200 limit, 

Let us see how the system works in @ 
specific fact situation—first in the year 
of retirement and then in the year 
age 72. 

For instance, let us take the example 
of a 65-year-old teacher who finishes his 
school year in June and must retire. He 
applies for benefits on July 1. During 
the first 6 months of the year he had 
earned $2,200. When he applied for 
social security he already had, therefore. 
exceeded the amount of earnings he is 
allowed for the year. He is told at the 
social security office that the law will 
still allow him to earn $80 monthly, but 
if he exceeds this amount his benefit for | 
that month will be canceled. 1 

If, however, he could have retired in 
January, instead of July, he would have. 
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been allowed to earn $100 a month for 
the entire year in addition to his retire- 
ment benefit. Thus the teacher, solely 
because he retires at midyear, loses $20 
a month in earning power during his 
first 6 months of retirement. This is an 
arbitrary discrimination without basis 
in reason. It puts a premium on the 
date of retirement which seems wholly 
unrealistic. Moreover, it imposes a re- 
tirement test on income earned before 
retirement actually takes place. 

Now let us see what can happen to the 
Same teacher in the other situation— 
depending in this case entirely upon the 
accident of when his 72d birthday oc- 
curs. He has been earning $100 per 
month in the last few years and has also 
received a maximum social security 
benefit of $108.50 a month. Now that he 
has reached his 72d birthday he assumes 
that there is no longer any restriction 
on the amount of money he can earn and 
Still receive benefits. He, thereupon, gets 
another job which pays him $150 a 
month—or $50 more than he was earn- 
ing. At the end of the year he finds out, 
however, that he must pay back four 
monthly benefits—totaling $434 because 
he exceeded the $1,200 a year. In other 
words, because of earnings after age 72, 
he must return benefits he received be- 
fore he became 72. He also discovers, 
to his dismay, that the extra $50 per 
Month—totaling $300 for the 6 months 
on the new job—is more than canceled 
by the amount he owes to social security. 
He must repay them $134 over the extra 
$300 he earned to cover his $434 debt. 
This repayment in many cases, consti- 
tutes an extreme hardship. 

‘The two bills I am introducing today 
Will cure these inequities by very simple 
changes in the law. The first bill makes 
& Special provision that will allow an in- 
dividual to earn $100 a month in every 
Month of the year in which he retires. 
The second bill removes completely the 
income limitation for the entire taxable 
year in which he becomes age 72. The 
two bills place him in the same position 
as that of other individuals who are for- 
tunate enough to have their retirement 
dates and their birthdays in January, 
and thus, merely by happenstance, are 
attuned to the vagaries of existing law. 

Certainly it is unrealistic to assume 
that most people can retire, or have their 
birthday, in January and thus avoid the 
complicated and sometimes confiscatory 
Workings of the present provisions. We 

ow that, for most people, the time of 
retirement is not a matter of choice. 

uently it is compulsory. Often, as 
the case of school teachers, it is gov- 
€rned by provisions of law. In other 
Cases, it is at the caprice of the employer. 
Clearly, the month in which a man was 
rn should not influence the amount of 
S0cial-security benfits to which he is 
entitled. 

The cost to the social-security fund 
or the changes I propose would by very 

cant, and are fully warranted by 

the equities they effectuate. I urge the 

Congress to take prompt action on these 

so that the unfortunate character- 

istics of the present system can be 
changed. 
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America’s Crusade for Freemen’s Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
sponsor, a national essay contest as part 
of their Americanism program. The 
contest is conducted on a local level by 
VFW auxiliaries and the winning essay 
is submitted to the State essay competi- 
tion. From this level the winning essay 
is then submitted to compete in the na- 
tional essay contest. 

This year the topic for the essay is 
“America’s Crusade for Freemen's 
Rights.” The winner of the contest on 
the local level in Smithville, Tex., was 
Miss Clara Brosch, whose essay will be 
entered in the Texas State competition. 
Owing to the nature of the topic, I be- 
lieve that all Members of Congress would 
be interested to read what the youth of 
our country write about this important 
subject and I therefore submit Miss 
Brosch's essay for inclusion in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

AMERICA’S CRUSADE FoR FREEMEN'S RIGHTS 

It can truly be said that America exem- 
plines a constant crusade for the rights of 
the freeman. Life in the United States is 
based upon the freeman’s rights. Not only 
do Americans strive for freedom within their 
own country, but there is a constant effort 
to free others. It Is in the preamble to the 
Constitution that we find these words, “to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, we do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

From the time that the Mayflower landed 
at Plymouth Rock, the most outstanding be- 
lief has been that of freedom, for that is 
the very reason the first settlers ventured 
into a strange new land. These were truly 
brave people. Their desire for religious, 
political, and economical freedom was so 
strong that they felt this journey was their 
only chance to secure them. 

The most current example of the constant 
strife to free others is the Hungarian relief 
program which the United States has es- 
tablished. But this is not unusual, for the 
United States has come to the aid of prac- 
tically every country which has suffered dif- 
ficulty. Only a few years ago the United 
States went to war in Korea to help the 
South Koreans resist communism. 

The most imminent threat to freedom to- 
day is communism. Communism is seeking 
to destroy the freedom of the entire world by 
conquering. Communism is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the world. Education seems 
to be our best weapon. Of course, there is 
always the thought of war, but wars are never 
really won. People and things are destroyed 
in war, and nothing is really gained. 

Freedom is perhaps the greatest character- 
istic of the United States of America and its 
people. Freedom exists in every action of the 
Americans. The Constitution, although it is 
a document of rights and freedoms within 
itself, was not enough for the people, 
Amendments were, and still are, being made 
and discussed constantly. The purpose of 
the first 10 amendments, called the Bill of 
Rights, is the protection of the rights of the 
people and of the States against encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government. This Bill 
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of Rights guarantees some of our funda- 
mental freedoms. They are known as civil 
liberties, because they insure our domestic 
rights, 

Often we are prone to take our inalienable 
rights for granted. A course in American 
history very well teaches us to appreciate 
the freedoms that we do have by explaining 
the hardships of our ancestors and how many 
of them lost their lives fighting for freedom. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in 
1941, described the four freedoms, which he 
expressed as (1) freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, (2) freedom of worship, (3) free- 
dom from want, and, (4) freedom from fear, 

President Roosevelt was trying to get the 
country back on its feet. He thought that 
these were the most important freedoms for 
the Americans. It would be well for us to 
think about these freedoms. Where did we 
get them? Does everyone have them? Ot 
course not, very few people have as many, 
or any, freedoms. P ‘ 

The biggest problem within the Uni 
States itself, perhaps, is segregation. en 
hard for us in the South to agree with, and 
to abide by the Supreme Court ruling. We 
have grown up believing that the Negroes 
and the whites are different races, and that 
they should be separated. If we search deep 
into our hearts, however, most of us have 
no real objection to being integrated with 
the Negroes. We must admit that the col- 
ored people were not meant to be inferior 
to us. All men were created equal. A con- 
fiict within the United States could easily 
destroy us and our freedoms: it would be 
much easier for the Communists to conquer 
us if we are divided. “A house divided can- 
not stand.” When the problem of slavery 
was in its worst stages, Abraham Lincoln 
stated, “Our paramount object in this strug- 
gle is to save the Union, and is not to save 
or destroy slavery.” We should take an ex- 
ample from a brilliant man. Although seg- 
regation in the South is a big problem, we 
must find some solution in which we can 
remain united and save the Union, 

With the fine leaders we have in our Goy- 
ernment today, we should be able to remain 
the world power, but if not, the most im- 
porrige thing is that we maintain our free- 

om. 


Purebred Dairy Cattle Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in my 
State of Michigan, the month of May 
has been proclaimed as Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Month in recognition of the great 
progress that has been made in the 
dairy industry through the combined ef- 
forts of various organizations interested 
in the farmer and all of our citizens. 

It is fitting that such recognition be 
given the purebred dairy-cattle industry 
and I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the words of this procla- 
mation, which are most appropriate. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Much of the credit for the vast progress 
that has been made in breeding and develop- 
ing the dairy-cattle Industry of this land 
should be given the purebred dalry-cat- 
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tle association, the service work done by 
the State and National Departments of Agri- 
culture, the extension staff of our colleges 
of agriculture, and the master breeders of 
the Nation. The able and energetic men 
who are concerned with bettering our dairy 
breeds never cease to strive for better ani- 
mals that will provide greater production. 

All dairymen profit from the program 
of the purebred cattle associations, thus pro- 
ducing more and better dairy cattle and 
products more economically. The cow is 
the production unit that is the key to an 
industry giving employment to one-seventh 
of our population and furnishing about one- 
fourth of our food supply. Dairy products 
provide nature's most nearly perfect food, 
which is the basis for building young, 
strong bodies for a greater America. 


Statement of Theo. N. Tsangaris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are excerpts from a statement 
made by Theo. N. Tsangaris, of Gary, 
Ind., before the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee hearings at Gary on May 
20, 1957: K 

Mr. Chairman, opening my remarks, I 
would like to express my sincere thanks to 
your committee and your chairman, Hon. 
A. S. J. CaRNaHan, for the opportunity ex- 
tended to me to appear before you and pre- 
sent my remarks. 

As I understand, through your visit to our 
city, Gary, Ind, with the largest steelworks 
in the world, you are seeking to obtain 
local views on various aspects of the United 
States foreign policy, giving particular con- 
sideration to the mutual-security program. 
This being the case, I would try to use a 
few minutes of your valuable time to speak 
about the case of a country, small in size 
but very important in the society of nations 
because of its strategic location, her con- 
tinuous struggle for the preservation of the 
ideal of liberty and freedom and its strong 
belief that honesty should be the basic rule 
of real friendship. I mean, Hellas, or bet- 
ter known, Grecce. 

Greece is the birthplace of democracy. 
It has a history that stretches back almost 
4,000 years to a time when the people who in- 
habited the island of Crete had developed 
a notable civilization known as the Minoan 
period. 

Greece joined the United States and the 
other Allies in fighting Germany and the 
other Central Powers in World War I and 
again fought with the Allies against the 
German-Italian-Japanese Axis in World War 
II. and her resistance to the Nazi invasion 
won the admiration of the world and upset 
the timetable of Hitler's plans against the 
Allies, giving them the valuable time to 
bulld up their strength. 

Greece won another victory in 1949, this 
time against the forces of international com- 
munism which launched an all-out attack 
against Greece in an attempt to drag the 
country behind the Iron Curtain. 

The war, occupation, Communist aggres- 
sion, and the earthquake of the Ionion Is- 
lands in 1953, in Volos and Thessalia in 1955, 
Achalas in 1956 and only recently in Dodec- 
anese Islands, brought about a total de- 
struction in Greek ports, railways, bridges, 
and rolling stock, not mentioning the de- 
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struction in agriculture, Greek merchant 
marine and industry. Thanks to the valua- 
dle and great American moral and financial 
assistance, the deplorable conditions and 
suffering were alleviated. 

The refugee program of 1953 accepted the 
earthquaked victims to immigate to the 
United States of America, The problem of 
Greece in some respect was temporarily 
solved. A great number of these homeless 
poverty-stricken victims, found refuge in 
this land of opportunity and justice for all. 

In the last 4 years the Greek Government 
with generous American help has built roads, 
linking Athens to all the major tourist areas, 
agricultural and industrial centers, great 
postwar hydroelectrical plants, permitting 
people to enjoy the benefits of electric power 
and water availability. Greece, devoted to 
peace, gladly opens its doors to all those 
who wish to gain a better knowledge of both 
the country and its people. 

A good beginning has been made—but 
very far from the status of conditions which 
will help the Greek Government and the 
people of Greece to be able, on their own ef- 
forts and initiative, to formulate plans and 
policies for a definite and brighter future. 

International conditions force the Greek 
Government to spend 65 percent of the na- 
tional budget for military preparations. 
Probably this is the highest percentage 
among all NATO nations. This undoubtedly 
causes the deplorable low standard of living 
of the great majority of the Greek people. 
The Government doesn't have the means to 
develop any kind of sizable industry, which 
would help unemployment. This is really 
the core of the most serious problems that 
the Greek people are facing. It was really 
very disheartening to me, during my visit to 
Greece last fall, to see boys, who just gradu- 
ated from high schools or even from institu- 
tions of higher education, to be strolling 
along the streets of Athens seeking employ- 
ment, knowing ahead of time that their 
chances to find any kind of a job are practi- 
cally null. 

People in Greece, young or old, like to 
work. They want to work, because they 
know that that is the best way to make an 
honest living. Can we create that opportu- 
nity for them? Encourage outside invest- 
ments in Greece. Help the Greek Govern- 
ment. with proper supervision from the 
United States of America to develop produc- 
tive industries, so people can find Jobs. Don't 
send surpluses to Greece. The benefit of the 
people from such measures is very limited. 

Every year at least 50,000 people are added 
to those who are seeking employment, while 
nothihg is done to absorb any of those. The 
best way to fight communism in Greece is to 
give her people the opportunity to work. 

The Greek Government is very much aware 
that the fundamental weakness which has 
acted as a restricting force in connection 
with further development is the lack of ade- 
quate capital. To remedy this situation, the 
Government encourages foreign investments 
and to that effect it has promulgated a con- 
stitutional law which provides guaranties 
for capital and profits. 

Before closing my remarks, I would like to 
impress upon this committee the fact that a 
measure which will help some way is to help 
the emigration of Greeks to the- United 
States in some good numbers, Unemploy- 
ment will be helped, working capital will be 
sent back to the relatives in Greece by the 
emigrants, and very definitely, a terrific good 
will will be established between the United 
States and Greece. After all, the number of 
people allowed under the quota system from 
Greece to come to the United States is really 
a joke. 

Greece enjoys a long and treasured friend- 
ship with the United States, with whom she 
shares common beliefs in democracy and 
liberty. The Greek people very definitely 
understand and appreciate extensively the 
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great help given to them by this great de- 
mocracy. It is their strong belief of the 
friendship between the United States and 
their country that has given’ them the cour- 
age to continue their fight for survival. 
They have been sincere and honest friends 
to us. They deserve our consideration. 

May God, who knows everything, influence 
your thinking and guide your actions for 
the good of this country of ours and all the 
people who believe in Him, 

Respectfully submitted, 

THEO. N. TSANGARIS. 


Visit of a Great Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Konrad 
Adenauer has been called the greatest 
German statesman in modern history. 
The record shows this is not an exag- 
geration. 

Dr. Adenauer has been the leader and 
guiding light in rebuilding Germany to 
its present position as the mightiest in- 
dustrial power of Western Europe. He 
has helped lay the foundations of a 
stable democratic society in a land 
wracked by totalitarian dictatorship and 
war. His support for the concept of a 
united Europe has been a moving factor 
in the formation of the European Coal 
and Steel Community. And today, Ger- 
many is taking her rightful place in 
erecting the military defenses of @ 
united Western Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a pleasure 
for the American people to again wel- 
come this distinguished visitor to our 
land. With each successive visit, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has been more widely 
recognized by our people as a man of 
courage, wisdom, and determination, 
whose vigor of mind and body belie his 
years. 

We know him as both a great German 
and great European; indeed, as a cham- 
pion of the free world itself. 

Born in 1876 in the city of Cologne, 
where his father was registrar of the 
court of appeals, Konrad Adenauer pre- 
pared himself for the legal profession. 
A highly educated man, he studied law 
and economics at the University at Frei- 
burg, Munich, and Bonn. He began to 
practice law in his native city, but soon 
entered public service as a deputy mayor 
of Cologne. In 1917, during the First 
World War, he was chosen to be lord 
high mayor. He occupied this office 
continuously from then until 1933 when 
he was ousted by the Nazis. He was 
mayor again for a brief period at the 
end of the Second World War. While in 
office, Adenauer rapidly became known 
as the greatest mayor in Germany. He 
founded Cologne's University, rebuilt its 
river port, provided superb housing for 
the workers, surrounded it with a greeD 
belt and started the famous Cologne fair. 
During this same period, Konrad Ade- 
nauer served in the Prussian state coun- 


ell and became its president. Twice ho 
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was offered the post of chancellor of 
Germany in the days before Hitler. 
Both times he refused, preferring to re- 
main mayor of Cologne. 

When the Nazis came to power, Ade- 
nauer would have nothing to do with 
them. In 1933 he refused to display the 
Swastika from the venerable town hall of 
Cologne. For this, he was promptly fired 
from all his high posts and forced to flee 
from the city where he had been the 
leading citizen. He was imprisoned for 
a brief period by the German gestapo 
in 1934 and then retired to private life 
until the end of the war. Throughout 
the Hitlerian reign of terror he remained 
a staunch foe of this barbarian moye- 
ment that ripped asunder the high values 
for which western civilization had stood 
through the ages. 

When the war ended, Dr. Adenauer 
Was almost 70 years old, an age when 
most men think of retiring. But for him 
it marked only the end of one public 
Career and the beginning of a second. 

Adenauer’s second career has made 
him world famous. It began after the 
Second World War when he traveled 
throughout Germany carrying a blanket 
and a few slices of bread in his brief case, 
in an attempt to organize the Christian 

ocratic Party. This party was a 
cooperative movement of Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, seeking to apply 
Christian ethics in politics without, how- 
ever, encouraging the participation of 
the churches themselves in political ac- 
tivities. A party based on cooperation 
of these denominations was itself a great 
help in attempting to build a sense of 
unity and stability in war-torn Germany. 

Dr. Adenauer soon became president 
ef the Christian Democrats in the Brit- 

Zone of occupied Germany, and 
Prominent in the North Rhine-West- 
phalla Provincial Diet. Then in 1948, 
When a Parliamentary Council was 
formed to draft a new basic law for 
West Germany, it was Dr. Adenauer who 
Was elected its president. This position 
of leadership was continued when, in 

949, the Bundestag voted him the first 
Chancellor of the new Federal Republic 
of Germany. 
t was a far different Germany from 
hat which had existed before World 
War II and before the days of Hitler, 
when he had first been offered the job 
of Chancellor. His native city of Cologne 
Was reduced from a population of 600,000 
a mass of holes and cellars inhabited 
& Scant 40,000 hungry men, women, 
Sng Children. Many other parts of the 
heey were also devastated. Germany 
ad lost her eastern provinces to Poland 
2 was herself divided into four mili- 
TY occupation zones. 
20 e United States, British, and French 
ti nes soon cooperated in the rehabilita- 
on of Germany, but the authorities in 
© Soviet zone moved further and fur- 
er away from their wartime allies, 

e Soviets concentrated on making sure 

at Germany would never again be a 
threat to their security. 
ti Russia thus insisted on heavy repara- 
er from Germany including the dis- 
muntling and export to Russia of a large 
thenber of industrial plants. She fur- 

er made it obvious that it had become 
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a fixed part of her defense plans to con- 
tinue occupation of the Soviet zone in 
Germany. It was promptly cut off from 
contact with the western parts of Ger- 
many and a Russian satellite government 
installed there. Eighteen million Ger- 
mans in the east were thus cut off from 
all hope of any immediate reunion with 
their fellow countrymen. Many more 
continued to exist in prison camps within 
the Soviet Union. 

To top it off, of course, the spirit of 
the German people had been trampled 
upon by Hitler for 8 years and they had 
been led into a war upon the world. A 
whole generation of youth had grown up 
in Germany without any experience of 
the normal decencies of western society, 
to say nothing of democracy itself. Hit- 
ler had been especially strong in his de- 
nunciation of democracy. How could 
this Germany be turned into a reason- 
ably happy, prosperous, united democ- 
racy—with a soul? This was the task 
that faced the German people under the 
leadership of Konrad Adenauer, 

Events move so swiftly today and our 
lives are so caught up in their rapid pace 
that it is difficult to realize this was Ger- 
many less than 10 years ago. The 
changes that have been wrought in the 
land beyond the Rhine have been called 
a miracle, so prodigious is their magni- 
tude. It would be an injustice to the 
vitality of the human spirit of all the 
German people to claim that what has 
been accomplished is the result of the 
actions and words of but one man, Kon- 
rad Adenauer. But it would be an equal 
injustice to the facts of history to deny 
that Dr. Adenauer has been the dynamic 
leader of the forces in West German life, 
who has guided them and given the Ger- 
man people exactly the type of inspira- 
tion they required in this hour. A hard- 
working people, blessed with natural re- 
sources and aid from the western allies— 
all these have moved together to bring 
about that which we call the German 
miracle. But it is not too much to say 
that without the Chancellor, the parts of 
this miracle might not have been put 
together. 

The first thing that strikes one about 
postwar Germany is the amazing growth 
of its industrial might. In 1956 the gross 
national product of the Federal Republic 
reached a peak equivalent to $45 billion. 
Since 1950 the income of all employed 
persons has risen about 60 percent. But 
these advances have not been easy. In- 
deed, they are the direct result of hard 
work and self-denial. During these years 
of reconstruction, a steady 22 percent of 
the gross national product has been 
poured into the rebuilding of factories, 
homes, and capital goods that has made 
possible the continuing economic ex- 
pansion, 

Now there is talk of automation being 
applied to the German economy. Nearly 
everyone in Germany who wants a job 
has one. And there is a mounting 
scarcity of labor that has led both the 
unions and the employers to favor the 
devices of automation. Both sides are 
hopeful that it may permit Chancellor 
Adenauer’s booming economy to move 
toward a 40-hour workweek, as well as 
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to produce more goods at a lowe: 
to the public. mangos 

Chancellor Adenauer has been a strong 
advocate of free enterprise. Just this 
month we have seen the development of 
new plans to increase the ownership of 
industry by private persons. State- 
owned industrial plants, beginning with 
the famous Volkswagen automobile 
plant, are to be sold to individual in- 
vestors through low-priced bonds. It 
is reported that the shares will be priced 
as low as $11.90 and that no one will be 
permitted to gain control of the com- 
pany by monopolizing the purchases, 
Profit sharing by workers in all privately 
owned companies will be encouraged by 
investment plans operated by insurance 
companies and savings banks. In addi- 
tion to all this, the Government is plan- 
ning to make additional financial help 
available to people who want to buy 
their own homes. 

At the same time that economic recov- 
ery has taken place, the communists and 
the neo-nazis have been decisively beat- 
en. In the 1949 elections, the com- 
munists received 5.7 percent of the popu- 
lar vote. By the time the next elections 
rolled around in 1953, the German people 
slashed even this small figure to a mere 
2.2 percent. 

There is clearly no love of communism 
in the Federal Republic. Why should 
there be any love for this system that has 
enslaved 18 million in East Germany, 
refused to send home the many prison- 
ers of war that remain in Russia, and 
refused to permit the reunification of the 
German nation? Why indeed should 
communism be popular in Dr. Adenauer's 
Germany when the people there can 
see with their own eyes the poverty that 
exists in East Germany compared to 
their own well-being? 

Communism promises a workers’ para- 
dise as an alternative to slavery under 
capitalism. Germany today is conclu- 
sive proof of the utter nonsense under- 
lying this claim. In the Federal Repub- 
lic, under 20th century capitalism, the 
people are enjoying the benefits of a 
fully operating, efficient economy, In 
East Germany, the people look with 
longing eyes at the prosperity of the 
West while they themselves live under an 
inefficient economic system that operates 
more in the interests of the Soviet Union 
than the German people. 

Naziism has also died in Germany un- 
der the impact of Dr. Adenauer's gov- 
ernment. In 1949, the neo-Nazis re- 
ceived only 1.8 percent of the popular 
vote and in the next election 4 years 
later, they tumbled to a shaky 1.4 per- 
cent. In that election Dr. Adenauer re- 
fused to seek the neo-Nazis’ support, 
Instead, he saved his most biting con- 
demnation of nazism and all its works 
for his speeches in the heart of the 
right-wing country. 

Many feared it would be impossible to 
establish anything resembling a democ- 
racy upon the ruins of Hitler's Germany. 
But the facts of the last 12 years have 
shown how wrong they were. Chancel- 
lor Adenauer's government has become 
one of the most stable democracies in 
Western Europe, while communism and 

nazism have been vanquished. 
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West Germany today is well on the 
road toward building a humane demo- 
cratic society, with protection for indi- 
vidual rights. But this Germany is in- 
complete. It is divided by the famous 
Iron Curtain which for many years sep- 
arated the two parts of the nation. It is 
this division of Germany that has con- 
stituted the most important problem in 
German foreign policy since the end of 
the Second World War. Chancellor 
Adenauer has directed himself toward its 
solution with insight and tenacity. 

His policy has been consistently based 
on the premise that a weak Germany 
will remain a divided Germany. It is 
only from a position of strength that the 
Federal Republic can face Soviet Russia 
across the conference table with any 
hope of gaining reunification based on 
free elections throughout both East and 
West Germany. 

The events of the past year have made 
this problem even more difficult. It ap- 
pears now that Russia is turning East 
Germany into a fortress from which she 
will send forth troops to maintain con- 
trol throughout the whole satellite em- 
pire in Eastern Europe. It was from 
East Germany that the Soviet troops 
departed to quell the revolt of the Hun- 
garian people. It is East Germany that 
is apparently now slated to receive So- 
viet atomic installations. A united Ger- 
many would eliminate the opportunity 
for the Soviet Union to control their 
satellites from the western side. It 
would thus further weaken her ability 
to keep the satellite empire intact. : 

In February of this year, Soviet Russia 
declared that reunification has become 
“ever more remote” as a result of the 
Federal Republic's participation in 
NATO, and her rearmament. In April 
the Soviets made their warning even 
stronger when the Soviet note said that 
any atomic armaments in the Federal 
Republic would “gravely endanger the 
reunification of Germany.“ Chancellor 
Adenauer has answered the Russian 
charges contained in these vindictive 
notes by stating clearly and unequivo- 
cally that his Government’s policy of 
continued membership in NATO is en- 
tirely defensive in nature. It thus offers 
no threat to the Soviet Union. More- 
over, he has pointed out that Germany 
has pledged not to arm herself with 
atomic weapons. 

But what do these Soviet policy state- 
ments imply for the future of German 
policy? Is it true that a policy of weak- 
ness and isolation would guarantee Ger- 
man reunification on the basis of free 
elections? A policy of weakness would 
mean German abandonment of NATO 
and the withdrawal of NATO forces from 
Germany. 

What if Russia should agree to recall 
All her forces to Poland, or even to the 
Soviet home border? Dr. Adenauer has 
pointed to the inevitable result of such a 
troop withdrawal. The Soviets would be 
only a stone's throw from Germany, 
while the United States would pull its 
troops back 3,000 to 6,000 miles. In the 
Chancellor’s own words: 

On the one hand we would have the pow- 
erful Soviet bloc, and on the other hand a 
totally isolated Germany without any con- 
nection with the United States, and a num- 
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ber of other relatively weak European 
nations. 


Thus a weakened, isolated Germany 
would be more a prey to Soviet power. 
Soviet Russia would have no reason 
whatsoever to agree to German reunifi- 
cation on the request of a weakened and 
isolated Federal Republic. Russia would 
gain absolutely nothing by agreeing to 
do this since she would have already 
achieved her main goal in central Eu- 
rope, which is to guarantee a perma- 
nently crippled and ineffective Germany. 

At the same time Russia would gain 
nothing by agreeing to reunification, it 
would lose a great deal by such a move. 
If current reports are correct in esti- 
mating that Russia is now using East 
Germany as a military base from which 
to keep her European satellites in line, 
then Russia will not willingly agree to 
surrender this vital base. 

It seems to me, Mr, Speaker, that 
Chancellor Adenauer is quite correct in 
insisting that the only hope for German 
reunification lies in the alliance of a 
strong German Federal Republic with 
the free world. While reunification has 
not been achieved in these last years, 
and will not be easy to achieve in the 
immediate future, there is greater basis 
for hope in a policy of strong alliance 
than in one of weak isolation. 

This policy of strength must be 
coupled with a door constantly open for 
negotiations with the Soviet Union that 
may reduce international tensions and 
thus lay the groundwork for an eventual 
settlement that recognizes the realities 
of Europe. These realities are, on the 
one hand, that the West is united and 
has absolutely no aggressive intentions 
toward the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, Russia cannot expect to extend 
her control in Europe without risking 
war. Until a final settlement is 
achieved, NATO serves as both a de- 
terrent to Soviet aggression and a shield 
that will enable the allies to defend 
themselves in the event war should proye 
necessary. 

But beyond the problem of German 
unification and the matters of European 
defense, there is the growing experiment 
in European unity, which has excited 
the imaginations of us all. Konrad Ade- 
nauer has been a prime mover in these 
great experiments such as the Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Pay- 
ments Union, and now the Common 
Market and European Atomic Energy 
Community. They are further reflec- 
tions of Dr. Adenauer’s conviction that 
the fate of Germany is now inextricably 
linked with the fate of Europe as a 
whole. The cornerstone of economic 
and political survival is cooperation be- 
tween France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. His support for these move- 
ments, since he became Chancellor, has 
helped heal the old wounds that sepa- 
rated these powers for so many years. 

The expansion of international poli- 
tics to the current global struggle be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the free world 
has made it evident that cooperation 
must replace discord in Western Europe 
if the individual nation states are to live 
in security and prosperity. Modern in- 
dustrial developments have further im- 
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pelled the European states toward co- 
operation to reduce wasteful competition 
and organize for more efficient produc- 
tion and distribution. The Federal Re- 
public, under the strong inspiration of 
its Chancellor, has taken a leading role 
in this movement so that today Germany 
is a respected and responsible member 
of the Western European community of 
free nations. 

All of these many developments put 
together constitute the German miracle 
and the German part in the European 
miracle. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
has perhaps been more responsible for 
these events than any other single per- 
son. It is for these many reasons that 
we join with others in hailing our hon- 
ored visitor as the greatest statesman 
of modern Germany. 


Prize-Winning Essays on the Importance 
of the American Merchant Marine to the 
Farmer, the Miner, and the Manufac- 
turer in World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two prize- 
winning essays in the national competi- 
tion on the subject, The American Mer- 
chant Marine—Its Importance to the 
Farmer, Miner, Manufacturer in World 
Trade.” One of the essays is by Louise 
Rembert Lamar, of Galveston, Tex. She 
is 18 years old. The other essay is by 
Joe York Thomas, of La Porte, Tex. He 
is 16 years old. 

These essays are national prize win- 
ners in the 1957 Harold Harding memo- 
rial essay contest, sponsored by the 
Propeller Club of the United States. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe AMERICAN MERCHANT Martne—Its Im- 
PORTANCE TO THE FARMER, MINER, MANUFAC~ 
TURER IN WORLD TRADE 

(By Louise Rembert Lamar, Galveston, Tex.) 
The United States merchant marine is a 

major industry. It employs 225,000 people; 

it sends $2.8 billion into our Nation's econo- 
my each year for goods and services. Al- 
together foreign trade activity creates jobs 
for 4.5 million American farmers and work- 
ers who earn $13 billion annually, These 
may seem like cold statistics, but they prove 
how very vital our merchant fleet is to our 
entire country. Those who feel that the 
economy would not suffer if ships of other 


“nations carried our precious cargoes are 
If and when a world 


right, up to a point. 
war occurs, the shipping of other countries 
would become utterly unreliable for us. 
whereas both importing and exporting would 
soar to peaks of importance, Our merchant 
marine is as vital to our Nation's safety as 
is our Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

For the farmer more than for any other 
group exporting is extremely important now. 
The millions of tons of surplus foodstuffs 
bought by the Government and stored at & 
cost of $3 million a day have been a drug 
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on the market since the last war. Stores of 
Wheat, rice, corn, cheese, butter, and dried 
milk are growing each year, as the Govern- 
ment spends tax money from the farmers 
themselves as well as from other citizens to 
buy surplus products which eventually must 
be given away or even destroyed. For 8 years 
the merchant marine has been carrying parts 
Of this surplus to India, Japan, Europe, and 
the Near East. Every year, every month, 
more rice, wheat, corn, rye, barley, and flour 
are shipped abroad. Slowly but surely our 
enormous stockpiles are dwindling. When 
they are gone the farmer will once again 
have a sure footing in the national economy. 
In the méantime other crons are streaming 
out of the country to world markets. Amer- 
ican tobacco has a large European market as 
do mests, animal olis, eltrus fruits, and 
many of our packinghouse products, 
Although we import great quantities of 
mined products, there are two fields of 
American mining which depend greatly upon 
foreign exports. Sulfur, a product essential 
Tor medicines, gunpowder, and bleaching 
agents, is mined exclusively in the United 
States and is supplied to the world by our 
fleet. In 1955, 40 million tons of American 
Coal were exported, and it is estimated that 
the demand will jump to 100 million tons by 
1 In addition to direct exports, coal is 
for production of the steel that is 
exported In scrap metal or finished prod- 
ucts, Shipbuilding and repairing take 9 
Percent of our steel mills’ total output. If 
More steel were produced, shipyards would 
gladly use it, for they now have hardly 
enough steel to rebottom present ships, 
Much less to build all the new ships that are 
planned. 
In addition to its importance to farmer 
miner, the American merchant marine 
: vital to American industry. The manu- 
Acturer in America today can no longer 
Spend upon raw materlals from our own 
country. Industrial methods are so com- 
a that the necessary supplies must come 
TOM every section of the globe. It is the 
Job of the American merchant vessels to 
transport the wide variety of these sup- 
3 that are so vitally essential to pro- 
uction, Our rubber is shipped from the 
50 East to be widely used in all industry: 
a Percent of the diamonds used in dies for 
ne-wire drawing, gem polishing, drills, 
thes, and engraving come from Kimberley, 
file th Africa. The tungsten for light-bulb 
ments must be brought from Spain. 
wae Malaya and Bolivia, we get tin ore 
tat ch, > into tin, is used for con- 
alners for food in peacetime and is vital 
d Our defense in wartime. Even the pro- 
neon ot metals whose ores are available 
lop De United States is dependent upon al- 
. which must be imported. From Malaya 
mony, vital because of its expansion 
t & Cooling, is used in aluminum and for 
we Manganese and chrome are important 
Ring Sngthen steel. Uranium from the Bel- 
Aton Congo, mercury from Mexico and Spain, 
dt num and bauxite from Canada, vana- 
mere, molybdenum, zine, and a host of other 
Als and ores vital to the life of industry 
is pepouent in a steady, 8 stream 
ustry's doorste the American mer- 
Shant marine, Ai 
precmp and Jute for rope, kyanite for wood 
*rvation, raw silk—more materials than 


n be lsted—fiow from every corner of the 


rd into the United States through the 

"nels of our merchant fleet. As for our 

Where’ there is hardly a spot on earth 

© American products ranging from 

— . to toothpaste are not recbgnized as 

Or. American machinery or Ameri- 

Wh cosmetics—you can find them any- 
o thanks to our merchant marine. 

Te len is in a period of great prosperty. 

Census Bureau has estimated that 
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American merchants exported a record $18,- 
900,000,000 of goods in 1956. Our merchant 
marine is vital to the continuance of this 
prosperity because it transports the 

output of our farms and factories to foreign 
markets and brings in foreign raw materials 
critically needed for our industries. Con- 
gress has recognized this importance by 
authorizing the construction of an atomic- 
powered merchant vessel which will be com- 
pleted in 1960. Our Nation's economy and 
the American merchant marine will continue 
to grow together through interdependence, 
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THe AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—ITS IM- 
PORTANCE TO THE FARMER, MINER, MANUFAC- 
TURER IN WORLD TRADE 

(By Joe York Thomas, La Porte, Tex.) 


Since America's infancy the American 
merchant marine has been the lifeline of her 
people—the lifeline flowing with commod- 
ities of American industry at home and 
abroad. Its service has been Indispensable 
to the miners, farmers, and manufacturers, 
and because of the dependence of other in- 
dustries on these three, it can be truly said 
that the merchant marine controls the life- 
line of the American people. 

Although this land is regarded as a land of 
abundance—a land fiowing with “milk snd 
honey"—there are some commodities, raw 
materials as well as manufactured items, 
which must be imported; likewise, or her 
abundance America must export to peoples 
abroad both raw materials and manufac- 
tured {tems which in these days of plenty 
have tended to pass from the class of luxury 
to necessity, In this interchange of goods the 
American merchant marine is loyal in its 
service both at home and abroad, 

One grant industry which has grown even 
greater because of service rendered by the 
merchant marine is mining. Each year 
thousands of tons of iron ore are transported 
along the Great Lakes from the mines to the 
steel mills of the Nation. If it were not for 
the large-scale transportation of this raw 
material made possible by the merchant 
marine, mining operations could never have 
reached the proportions they have, because 
overland transportation could not have met 
the needs of the industry. The steel milis, 
a natural outgrowth of a plentiful supply of 
raw materials delivered from foreign as well 
as domestic mines, have given employment 
to thousands of laborers. Indirectly it is the 
services of the American merchant marine 
which make it possible for miners and steel- 
mill workers to earn a livelihood. 

Another industry not generally thought of 
us mining but technically classed as such is 
the oll industry. Still another is sulfur. 
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The vertical holes drilled to the oll or sul- 
Tur beds are mines; and much of the wean 
ment used in drilling, including steel cas- 
ings and drilling tools, is delivered by ves- 
sels of the merchant marine. This 18 really 
only a beginning, for from these mines pour 
the black gold of the oilfields and the black, 
boiling liquid, later yellow brick sulfur, 
which In turn are delivered to Ports all over 
the world by our own merchant marine, 
Again indirectly it is the seamen of the mer- 
aE mar ee put money in the pockets 
ons of workers and ga 
~~ of millions of cars. 3 A o 
0 privilezed to walk alo: an 

ship channel has not thrilled at the Sant 
of an American tanker riding low with her 
cargo of oll, headed for the open sea, or, in 
retrospect, shuddered at the sight of a cargo 
of scrap iron destined for Japan? Both, prod- 
ucts of mines and mills, are part of the Na- 
tion’s trade and as such are transported by 
the American merchant marine. 

The little farmer on his dryland farm in 
central Texas, happy and content with his 
wealth of rich black soil which produces all 
he needs for his family plus a surplus for 
educating his children, would probably raise 
an eyebrow if it were suggested to him that 
his life was touched by the merchant 
marine. Yet, it Is in two Ways. His being 
able to supply his own needs releases just 
that amount of produce even though it be 
raised on a much larger farm in some re- 
mote part of the United States—for trans- 
port to some foreign country by the mer- 
chant marine. Also, if he were made aware, 
he could look about his farm and in his home 
and recognize, against a backdrop of mighty 
ships plowing the deep furrows of the sea, 
his own farm machinery that turns his sod 
and harvests his crops, his household ap- 
pliances that cook and preserve his food, 
and his breakfast cup that steams with in- 
viting goodness of coffee grown high in the 
mountains of South America sweetened with 
sugar from the West Indies as commodities 
which would probably remain as raw ma- 
terials in places far removed from the little 
dryland farm of central Texas if it were not 
for the merchant marine. The cotton farme 
ers, however, are more likely to recognize the 
link between their farms and the millions 
of yards of material which help to clothe 
parts of the world's population as being the 
seryice rendered by the merchant marine, 
The same can be said of the cattle and poul- 
try growers of America, 

Another facet of American industry deep- 
ly indebted to the service of the merchant 
marine is manufacturing. Whether or not 
the factory owners halt to pay tribute, there 
is little doubt that they are aware of what 
the service means to them. Before there 
can be a factory, sultable locations with re- 
spect to climate, laborers, tax conditions, 
and sources of power for running the ma- 
chinery must be found, Frequently these 
locations sre far removed from the source or 
sources of raw materials, It ts then that the 
American merchant marine comes to the 
rescue. Ships of the merchant marine shut- 
tie back and forth across the seas, up and 
down canals, around lakes, and up and down 
rivers transporting raw materials to the face 
tories. Then when the factories have trans- 
formed the raw materials into commodities 
in demand at home and abroad, the ships fill 
their holds with these finished products and 
deliver them to seaports nearest the points 
of consumption, 

The farmer, the miner, the manufactur- 
er—these are but a few of the people of 
America served by the American merchant 
marine, a lifeline in a complex economic 
system characterized on every hand by inter- 
dependence. What better can be said of 
any organization in a democracy than that 
it serves its people weil? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the House the 
following excellent address by the Hon- 
orable GEORGE S. Lona, of Louisiana. Dr. 
Lone did considerable research on this 
speech and has delivered it upon a num- 
ber of occasions. It is characteristic 
of Congressman Lonc and the principles 
and ideals which he upholds. 

THE UNFAIR TRIAL or Jesus OF NAZARETH 

(By Hon. Grorce S. Lono, of Louisiana) 

In the beginning may I say that I am 
attempting to tell the story of the trial of 
Jesus Christ from a layman's point of view, 
just as though I had walked into a courtroom 
when the trial began, not knowing anything 
about the case, and sat through it, and after 
having heard all the evidence and argu- 
ments, made up my own mind. 

My conclusions and thoughts on this 
earth-shaking event are based on a great 
deal of research and study. I have read 
The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas, The Trial of 
Jesus from the Standpoint of a Lawyer, by 
Walter M. Chandler, I have personally heard 
the lecture of the Honorable Prince Freling, 
former attorney general of the State of Okla- 
homa on the same subject, and have studied 
the account of the trial in the Bible many 
times. I have been aided by this and by 
the writings of Dr. Gerald L, K. Smith. I 
will make no attempt to show that I am a 
lawyer or that I have studied the case from 
the standpoint of law, but will merely express 
a layman's viewpoint of the trial after having 


heard it. I wish now to give you my own 
thoughts and the conclusions 1 have 
reached. 


I believe this was the greatest miscarriage 
of justice that has ever been recorded in the 
history of mankind. No man, as far as I 
know, has ever been tried by a court with 
all of the rules of law disregarded as they 
were in the trial of Jesus. 

One particular point that I want to em- 
phasize is that in that day it was the custom 
to try one for a capital crime in the. day- 
time. No one was tried at night. They had 
no electric lights at that time—they had 
only torches and candles, and it was thought 
that by having capital crimes tried in the 
daytime, the witnesses could be clearly seen 
and a just trial would be more likely to be 
had. That was for capital crimes. Yet, 
this custom was not followed in the trial 
of Jesus. They tried Him at night, 

Another law of that day was that if all 
the judges in the trial unanimously voted to 
convict the accused, it was presumed that 
they were biased and prejudiced and the 
aecured was deemed not guilty and would 
be acquitted. It was said that several of 
the judges who tried Jesus voted “guilty” 
because they felt that all having voted Him 
guilty, He would then be freed according 
to the Inw of that day. But the offictals 
disregarded their own law and ordered Him 
crucified. 

They knew that Jesus had never done 
anything except good, but in spite of this He 
wos crucified. 

Let's consider Jesus when He first ap- 
peared, speaking as a man or as a prophet, 
when His mother found Him after He had 
been away and asked where He had been. 
He answered, “wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father's business,” but from this 
moment for 16 years history is silent. 
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Suddenly He appears on the banks of the 
Jordan, and is baptized of John and begins 
His short but glorious ministry, which ended 
in a judicial fiasco at Jerusalem. His min- 
istry portrayed the character of the man. 

The Jews, after they returned from cap- 
tivity, looked forward to the coming of a 
King. Their daily prayers were of His com- 
ing. When they retired at night, they 
thought He might appear before the morn- 
ing, and take His place on the throne of 
David, They were looking for a King to 
appear with great pomp and with a large 
army who would rule the land. 

Jesus boldly proclaimed that “I am the 
King, the Son of God, and the kingdom of 
God is within Me.“ z 

If this bellef preyailed, it meant the de 
struction of the ruling class, and the priests 
themselyes, who were the representatives of 
the ruling classes, set out to destroy Him. 
Their first effort was to entangle Him in 
His talk, in order to assure evidence against 
Him from His own lips, and for this purpose, 
they employed detectives. This is the first 
record in history we have of detectives, It 
is a sad fact that during the last days of 
our Master's life, His footsteps were dogged 
by detectives. In seeking to secure evidence 
against Him, one detective asked Him, “If 
several men successively married the same 
woman, whose wife would she be in your 
kingdom?" 

The next detective asked Him a harder 
and more difficult question and one it was 
thought impossible to answer, and one 
whether answered in the negative or in the 
affirmative was thought would convict Him. 

This man asked Him, “Is it lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar?” It was thought if He 
answered Les“ it would ruin Him in the 
eyes of the Jews, and if He answered No,“ 
it would make Him guilty of treason to 
Rome. He made the remarkable answer: 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God, the things that are 
God's.“ In other words, He meant simply, 
in plain words—obey the laws of your state 
and pay your taxes. Be a good citizen—but 
on the spiritual side, when you come to re- 
ceive God, there shall be no person or thing 
that you should bow down to—then give 
unto Caesar the things that are his and 
unto God the things that are God's. 

That answer was the basis of the founda- 
tion of this Republic. The separation of 
the church and the state. It sustained 
Roger Williams, who pleaded for religious 
liberty in the depths of a Rhode Island forest. 
The answer simply meant that a man owed 
a duty to God and one to his country, and 
our great Republic was founded on the fact 
that no church, however strong, shall ever 
control the Government of the United States 
of America, 

These efforts having failed, more desperate 
proceedings were resorted to. Jesus had 
been preaching in Nazareth and had had 
many conversions. The Feast of the Pass- 
over was approaching and His encmies knew 
He would be in Jerusalem, and they set out 
to destroy Him, It is a significant fact that 
the great Sanhedrin Court had three secret 
meetings for this purpose. The first was 
held in September; the second in February, 
prior to His death, and at this meeting it 
was said, “It is better that one man should 
die rather than a nation should perish.” 


Just a few days after this, one act occurred 
which hastened His destruction. This was 
the sublime miracle He performed when He 
raised Lazarus from the dead. Immediately 
following this, the Sanhedrin met and 
decided to put Him to death. 

As I said, the Feast of the Passover was 
approaching and they knew Jesus would be 
present. He arrived, and they were sur- 
prised at the ovation which He received, 
The first day He was there He spent not as 
has been said, in hiding, but in the wilder- 
ness in constant prayer. 
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On the 6th day of April He ate the Last 
Supper at the home of Mark. It must have 
been an impressive scene. John, whom Jesus 
loved, was there. Peter, who was to deny Him, 
was there. Judas Iscariot, who was to be- 
tray Him, was there. Jesus gave an example 
of humility to all when He bathed His dis- 
ciples’ feet. à 

About midnight, after the singing of 
psalms, they left the hóme of Mark, and 
entered the Garden of Gethsemane, so called 
because a wine press was located there, The 
disciples slept—the Man of Sorrows prayed. 
Suddenly a noise was heard. Soldiers were 
approaching. We knew it was night because 
they carried lanterns, staves and torches. 
The remarkable and inexplicable thing is 
that they were Roman soldiers, 

When they approached, they asked, Where 
is Jesus of Nazareth?“ Some confusion 
seemed to have resulted in determining 
which was He, and Judas kissed the Master's 
cheek to indicate the man who was wanted. 
The impetuous Peter drew his sword and 
cut off the ear of Malchus, a Roman soldier. 
This was an act of treason against the 
Roman Government, yet no arrest was made 
for this—only one of the gospels mentioned 
the fact that Jesus stopped and healed the 
ear of Malchus, and this was Luke. He 
would probably have been more apt to record 
it, because he was a physician. 

Jesus is now under arrest and the first 
question that arises is—was the arrest legal? 
No warrant was issued, and the law, as it 
existed then, required that no arrest be made 
during the week of the Feast of the Passover. 
Here again we see the disregard for their 
own laws in their eagerness to crucify the 
Savior of mankind. 

As the officers started off with Him, they 
did not go to any magistrate first. They went 
to the home of Annas, the smartest, the 
meanest, the craftiest Jew that ever lived. 
He had been chief priest of the temple and 
had conferred the honor on his son, and at 
this time his son-in-law, Calphus, held the 
position. It is a remarkable thing that 
Annas and all of his household were up, and 
the time must have been between 1 and 2 
o'clock in the morning. 

It might be said here that they chose night 
because their deeds were evil. They were out 
to kill—to manufacture evidence or to do 
anything in any manner to hasten the death 
of Jesus. One asked Him concerning His 
preaching—whether or not He had sald He 
could destroy the temple made with hands 
and build another made without hands. 
Jesus remained silent and one of the servants 
sinpped Him in the face and He simply said. 
“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of evil 
if not, why semitest thou Me?" This was not 
a plea for sympathy, but for Justice from 
their hands, which they knew nothing about. 
cared nothing about—justice meant no 
to those people who had set out to destroy 
and crucify Jesus of Nazareth. 

The procession starts again and wends Its 
way to the great halls of Sanhedrin. 
Sanhedrin was the grenat court of the Jews. 
Its members were the highest type of me? 
without a blemish of character. They came 
up on graduations from lower Sanhedrin. 
like advancing a judge from a justice of th® 
peace through the county and district courts 
and on to the Supreme Court. No man could 
be a judge who had indulged In usury. 
had to be a man of unblemished character 
There were 70 of these judges and the chie 
priest presided, making 71. The court 
established under the direct authority of 
God, as found in Deuteronomy. The 
had unlimited jurisdiction. It tried every 
conceivable kind of offense in that day and 
the remarkable thing was that there were no 
lawyers in that time. Yet, I am unable 0. 
explain the case of St. Paul. for an orator 
employed to speak against him, n 

The court had peculiar rules, one of whic 
should be mentioned. If witnesses tes t 
differently in any given case, no verdie 
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would be had. The judges simply sald some- 
body was lying and they did not know who 
it was, that it was impossible to see the 
human heart and the human brain and they 
did not assume the responsibility of de- 
termining the facts and the case was there- 
tore thrown out of court. What a remark- 
able tribute to a country that could secure 
n conyiction of any criminal on such à rule 
of law as this. If this rule were in force 
today, no district judge could grant a di- 
vorce or convict.a bootlegger. This was the 
court then, which Jesus was taken to. e 
court was in session, with all members pres- 
ent, and the chief priest presiding. When 
Jesus was led before the court, they began to 
question Him and when He refused to answer, 
the chief priest rent His garment. This was 
not an error of law, but merely an act of 
bad taste. 

Two witnesses were ushered before the 
court and they testified, we heard Him say 
that He could destroy the temple made with 
hands and build another temple within 3 
days made without hands.” No denial was 
made of the statement and indeed no dental 
Was necessary. 

This is it at last. The chief priest put 
the question to a vote and they unanimously 
Voted He was guilty of blasphemy and worthy 
of death, but to accomplish this, they had 
to violate the law they themselves had made, 

trial was held at night, and I have 
Pointed out under the law, a capital case 
Could not be tried at night. The great law 
Writers pointed out that the examination in 
Such a case is like that of a surgical case, 
Where light is needed, and therefore, it was 
the law that no capital case could be tried at 
Right, but this law was disregarded in the 

of Jesus. They tried Him at night, 
against the law, convicted Him and sentenced 

to death. 

Another fatal error in the trial was this— 
th balloting was irregular. The law was 

at the roll should be called—that the 
youngest judge should vote first, and so on 
Up to the eldest and the high priest—the 
Teason being that this would show that no 
one was influenced by his elders. This was 
oe disregarded in the case of Jesus. 
ean all together that He should suffer 


Another absolutely fatal error was this; 
g to the laws of that time, a 
— verdict operated to acquit. the 
i endant. The old Jew said that in such 
8 bins and prejudice entered in, and 
tire would not permit a citizen to lose his 
under circumstances such as these. 
mane vote in the case of Jesus, was unani- 
Him Now, there were judges who knew 
ch and knew His innocence. His great 
8 His great courage, and they 
ted “gulity.” Nicodemus was a judge, and 
his “guilty.” The greatest Inwgiver of 
Pa day and one at whose feet the Apostle 
Sure sat, was a judge, and voted gullty.“ 
a ly they did not do so ignorantly, and 
a Must assume that, knowing there was 
Fun number to convict, they voted 
ana y, in an effort to render a unanimous 
25 hence a vold verdict, hoping the court 
Aen sustain the law. 
tae however, is not convicted of 
sphemy, but here another obstacle ap- 
Teta Rome, in her idea of sovereignty, 
ined always the power of life and death, 
fender we the Sanhedrin Court could 
Into the verdict, they could not carry it 
execution without the approval of 
the 2 and for this purpose they repaired to 
1 emple of the Caesars. 
in +4 Must have been a beautiful morning 
Seat Pril when they started to the judgment 
> bee Pilate, Their way took them through 
gut ase ean park where fountains were 
doves ng in the sunlight and hundreds of 
Waters edge n8 their feathers at the 


Roman Governor at thjs time was 
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known by the name of Pontius Pilate. This 
wus, perhaps, not his name. He had been 
a soldier in the army of Rome and had been 
decorated for bravery and given the police 
for distinguished services in battle, and 
probably took the name Pilate from this 
occurrence, 

Pilate had many of the elements of great- 
ness, but the less said of his family, the 
better. 

Pilate was on the judgment seat when the 
party arrived and immediately asked them, 
“what charge do you bring against this man?” 
They hesitated, but finally forced to prepare 
a charge, they named three; first “He stirs 
up all Jewry, from Galilee to this place.” 
Pilate knew this charge was too vague and 
dismissed it at once. The charged, second, 
“He refuses to pay his taxes." Pilate knew 
this to be untrue. Third, “He makes himself 
the king of the Jews.“ Pilate was inclined 
to dismiss all of the charges, and took Jesus 
inside of the royal residence to question Him 
privately. He asked Him about His mission, 
and Jesus answered, “That I should bear 
witness to the truth, for this purpose I was 
born, and for this I came into the world.” 

Pilate disdainfully asked, “What is truth?“ 
and again repaired to the judgment seat and 
pronounced his judgment. 

He tried to avoid the Issue and sent Him 
to Herod, He must have known of the 111 
feeling between Herod. and Jesus, for Just 
a few days before Jesus spoke before the 
great multitude and said, “Go tell that fox 
that I perform these miracles, and today and 
tomorrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected.” ‘The hearing before Herod amount- 
ed to nothing except to efect a reeoncilia- 
tion between Herod and Pilate, who had been 
on bitter terms. 

Jesus was now bedecked with raiment, and 
again led to the judgment seat of Pilate. 
Pilate began to temporize and to avoid the 
issues. He said, “I will scourge him and re- 
lease him.“ Cowardly subterfuge of a cow- 
ardiy man. If he held to his first judgment, 
he would have come to us as the greatest 
judge that ever lived. He tried again to 
avoid the issue; “I will release either Jesus or 
Barabbas, whom do you choose?" Of course, 
the choice was Barabbas, for the friends of 
Jesus were not there. i 

They uttered in Pilate’s ears the fateful 
words, “If you let this man go, you are no 
friend of Caesar's.” This sealed Jesus’ doom, 
and consigned to destruction the Master 
Spirit of the age. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length 
on the execution, as every schoolchild knows 
it by heart. 

‘They took Him to the hill called Golgatha. 
My own opinion is that the cross was lifted 
first and Jesus nailed upon it. A cup of 
wine was handed Him, He seemed not to 
know at first what it was, but He touched 
his lips to it and realized that it was aro- 
matic wine which the Jewish women always 
prepared for those who were to undergo exe- 
cution, that their senses might be dulled 
when they passed through the valley of the 
shadow. Jesus thrust it away, preferring to 
cross through the shadow unintoxicated, 
without the aid of any narcotic or anything 
else. He was ready to meet his Father— 
was there to pay the price for the sins of 
the world, and die—which He did. 

His physical body must have been of the 
finest texture. He was placed on the cross 
about 10:30 o'clock in the morning and at 
the close of the day, the thieves placed with 
Him were not dead and they had to break 
their legs to hasten death, but about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon Jesus uttered an 
awful cry. His head fell upon his breast, 
and He ceased to breathe. 

A great many things enter into the life 
of Jesus which probably may have been 
overlooked. One thing is Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. I am thinking at this particular 
time when the dark hour came and when 
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Jesus hung on the cross between two thiey 
and had been crucified for the sins of the 
world—she stood close to the cross. 

Of course, this merely portrays and cause: 
to stand out the true canteen lot. and to 
show how much greater was the love of 
Jesus for all mankind, who gave his life for 
our sins, I sometimes wonder in my studies 
if Mary was not conscious of the fact that 
her son Jesus was at that moment making 
history that would stand throughout time. 

We all know that Jesus loved His mother 
and was giving us the lesson of humility. 
One of the outstanding things that will be 
noted in the life of Jesus was that He was 
not a scholarly man, but God chose to bring 
His message to the people in a manner that 
all could understand. Therefore, our Saviour 
would not be considered at this time as a 
highly educated, or scholarly, gentleman, 
I am sure the jeers and hisses that were 
hurled at Jesus in His dying hour were also 
cast at His mother. 

Jesus was crucified for one reason and one 
reason only—because He was good and eyil 
men feared Him. He went about preaching 
the laws of mankind, teaching us that we 
are our brother's keeper, and if we have 
plenty in store that we should be to 
divide with our neighbors and friends with- 
out price. That this earth was created by 
God Almighty and all the good things put 
upon the earth for the use of human beings, 
and that we are God's creatures, and that if 
we follow in His footsteps and love Him, He 
will devise ways and means where there will 
be no hungry men, women, or children, 
Starvation will never stalk the land so long 
as we, His children, adhere to the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, and when the time has come 
that all men believe alike and are willing to 
put the teachings of Jesus into practice, 
there will be no war, we will comfort the sick 
and dying and this will be a great and glori- 
ous world to live in. We will have no need 
for courthouses or jails for everyone will do 
right because it is right and because they 
love their God and their Maker. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote the 
words of a great historian: Rest now in Thy 
glory, Noble Founder, Thy work is completed, 
Thy divinity established. Fear no more to 
see the edifice of Thy efforts crumble 
through no fault of Thine. Henceforth 
above all frailty Thou shalt witness from the 
depths of Thy divine peace, the enduring 
work that shall follow Thy deeds. At the 
cost of a few hours suffering, which has not 
even touched Thy great soul, Thou hast 
achieved immortality the most complete. 
For hundreds of years the world will breathe 
Ute from Thee. Above Thee as an ensign, 
will be fought our hottest battles. Take 
possession of Thy kingdom, Thou who has 
conquered death. Whither, by the royal 
road Thou has pointed out, long generations 
of adorers shall follow Thee. 

“As for us, ever more children doomed to 
impotence, who labor without reaping, and 
who will never witness the fruits of that 
which we have sown, let us bow before Thee, 
Divine Man. Thou could do that which we 
cannot do—create, affirm, act.” 

Out of this background of what seemed to 
be defeat came the greatest victory man- 
kind has ever witnessed; namely, complete 
defeat translated into complete victory. 

Will greater originality be born again or 
will the world be content to follow the bold 
explorer of ancient days? We do not know. 
but whatever unlooked- for events may come, 
Jesus will never be surpassed. His worship 
will unceasingly renew His youth. His story 
will invoke the noblest tears. His suffering 
will subdue the noblest hearts; all nations 
and all ages will yet proclaim that among 
the sons of men no one has been born who is 
greater than He. There will never be an- 
other who is perfect on this earth until Jesus 


comes again, 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


‘Both Houses adopted conference report on State-Justice-Judiciary appro- 
priations, clearing bill for President. 

By 69 yeas to 1 nay, Senate passed housing bill. 

House passed Defense Department appropriation bill. 

Conferees agreed to file report on Commerce Department appropriations 


bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 7132-7196 


Bills Introduced: 16 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2173-2188; and S. Res. 142. 
Pages 7136-7137 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1791, to amend Reorganization Act of 1949 so that 
such act will apply to reorganization plans transmitted 
to Congress before June 1, 1959 (S. Rept. 386); 

S. 1941, to authorize the payment by Bureau of Public 
Roads of transportation and subsistence costs to tempo- 
rary employees on direct Federal highway projects, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 387); 

S. 1536, authorizing transfer of certain Federal rec- 
ords to the National Archives (S. Rept. 388); 

S. 806, quitclaim interest of U. S. in certain lands in 
Indiana to State of Indiana and Vincennes University, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 389); 

S. Con. Res. 30, to print a compilation of studies and 
reports on the foreign aid program (S. Rept. 390); 

S. Res. 140, authorizing printing of additional copies 
of S. Rept. No. 130 on “Juvenile Delinquency” (S. Rept. 
391); 

H. R. 790, relating to official office expenses of Mem- 
bers of Congress (S. Rept. 392); 

H. R. 7234, to fix the responsibilities of certifying 
officers and disbursing officer of the Library of Congress 
(S. Rept. 393) ; 

S. 434, providing for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for deficiency and sup- 
plemental appropriations, with amendment (S. Rept. 
394); 

S. Res. 139, to print additional copies of hearings on 
S. 963, control of advertising on interstate highways 
(no written report) ; and 

S. Res. 142, printing of additional copies of report on 
“Development of Scientific, Engineering, and other 
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Professional Manpower” prepared for use of Committee 
on Government Operations by Legislative Reference 
Service of Congressional Library (no written report). 

s Pages 7135, 7136 


State-Justice-Judiciary Appropriations: Senate de- 
bated and adopted, by 75 yeas to 2 nays, conference 
report on H. R. 6871, fiscal 1958 appropriations for 
Departments of State and Justice, and the Judiciary. 


This clears the bill for the White House. 


Pages 7142, 7151-7195 


Scientific and Engineering Manpower: Senate 
adopted S. Res. 142, printing of additional copies of 
report on “Development of Scientific, Engineering, and 
Other Professional Manpower,” prepared for use of 
Committee on Government Operations by Legislative 
Reference Service of Congressional Library. 

Page 7136 


Housing: By 69 yeas to 1 nay, Senate passed, with 
amendments, H. R. 6659, Housing Act of 1957, after 
adopting committee amendment (in the nature of a 
substitute), on which the following actions on further 
amendments thereto had been taken: 


Adopted: Kuchel amendment providing for urban. 


planning grants; by 38 yeas to 32 nays, Bennett amend- 


ment (1) eliminating authorization’ for additional” 


amounts of $250 million in each of years 1958-60 for 
slum clearance and urban renewal and confining such 
further amount of $250 million to year 1957, and (2) 
limiting aggregate of capital grants for all the urban 
renewal projects of a local public agency (motion to 
reconsider this vote tabled); Humphrey amendment 
authorizing Commissioner of Housing in his discretion 
to establish a maximum sales price for property cover 
by mortgage, to issue certificate as to such price, and to 
require as a condition of eligibility for insurance that 
price shall not exceed maximum established; and 


See eee 


Fair Employment Practices Ordinance in 
San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
San, I include the following statement 
by my very good friend, Supervisor J. 
Eugene McAteer, giving his well- 
thought-out reasons for voting in favor 
of the fair employment practices ordi- 
Nance before the Board of Supervisors 
of the City and County of San Francisco. 
AS one who has spent all of my life sup- 
Porting measures to guarantee equal op- 
Portunity for all races and creeds, 
Without regard to color or religious de- 
Nomination, I am yery proud to insert 
this excellent statement in the RECORD. 
We here in the Congress have again come 
to the stage where the words of men and 
cf political parties must be measured 
finally by their actions and their records. 


The statement follows: 

Sraremenr ny SUPERVISOR J. EUGENE MCATEER 
ON PENDING Fain MPLOYMENT ORDINANCE, 
MEETING oF BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, CITY AND 
CounTY op SAN FRANCISCO, May 20, 1957 


For many years I have considered the prin- 
ciples of fair employment practices legisla- 
tion. I have pondered the fundamentals of it 
from a moral position and from a practical 
viewpoint. In the past, I have concluded my 
Position to be one of the school which be- 
lieves that “morality may not be legislated.” 
©n this point I have maintained, until re- 
cently, that the fundamentals of fair employ- 
ment practices must come from within the 
People involved and may not be forced on 

ese people by laws and regulations from 
Without, 

During the past several weeks, I have read 
and reread the legislation before us today. I 

ave reexamined my own previous beliefs and 
Convictions in the field of State regulation. 

rough ali of this recent study, I have been 
Unable to adequately and conscientiously re- 
dect a statement made to me recently by a 
-Triend of mine of many years, Mr. Harry King- 
man, recently retired as the secretary of the 
tus Men's Christian Association at the 
5 niversity of California, who has devoted 
Phe 30 years toward combating community 
Š Judioes and discriminatory acts. At pres- 
ut. at his own expense, he is in Washington, 

- C., endeavoring to convince Federal legis- 
<< that one of the necessary ingredients 
8 curbing juvenile delinquency and race 
Nen on a national level, is the enact- 

nt cof a fair employment practices bill. 
5 Einpman's recent statement to me, 
n discussing this proposed ordinance, was, 
Sacer “are every statute and judicial decree— 
S State, or Federal—to some extent is a 
en of mormity. In fact, if moral 
is ndaräs of individuals were not susceptible 
community definition and regulation, we 


Would probably not have emerged from primi- 
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tive barbarism.” To me, this statement will 
withstand the onslaught of whatever weap- 
ons the opponents of this particular legisla- 
tion choose to use. š 

It must be clear to everyone in our de- 
mocracy that our laws are founded on con- 
sensus. Sanctions and restraints are applied 
by the community. By legislative action, 
executive orders and judicial decrees, the race 
prejudices of Americans have been denied 
public sanction during the past 20 years. 
We have seen the elimination of white pri- 
maries, the removal of racial restrictions in 
many professional associations and in public 
housing, the creation of fair employment 
practice commissions in a number of States 
and municipalities, the integration of our 
Armed Forces, and the racial integration of 
many segregated schools. 

At practically every stage in this current 
American social transition, strong opposition 
pleaded that “morality could not be legis- 
lated.” However, in my opinion, the results 
indicate a high degree of compliance and 
only a few isolated instances of firm resist- 
ance. Further, the success of moral legisla- 
tion of the nature of fair employment prac- 
tices need only be measured and evaluated 
against the usual standards of law enforce- 
ment—not against the hypothetical stand- 
ards of 100. We all know that our laws 
against rape and homicide, which haye uni- 
versal and overwhelming support, are occa- 
sionally violated. ‘Therefore, obviously the 
proponents of this legislation cannot, and 
do not, expect to attain 100 percent com- 
piiance. 

After wrestling with my conscience, I have 
concluded that I am no longer able to sup- 
port my former academic position that 
“morality may not be legislated.” Investi- 
gation and personal knowledge convince me 
that the continuation of the “voluntary 
plan" of fair employment practices is wishful 
thinking and hopeful evasion on the part of 
the opponents of this legislation. Truth- 
fully, I wish that this were not the case. I 
wish that San Francisco my native city, 
could proclaim to the world that our city’s 
morals and community version of the Con- 
stitution preamble's reference to “liberty and 
justice for all" were such that we had volun- 
tarily accomplished fair, equitable, and non- 
prejudiced employment for all of our citizens 
in our community. However, such is not the 
case, in my opinion. 

Along with some of my colleagues, I had 
hoped that the State legislative body would 
enact a statewide fair employment practices 
bill. However, this has not happened. It 
may be that other sections of the State are 
waiting for a “proving ground” to be created 
within the State. They may be waiting to 
see how such legislation succeeds or falls 
within a certain city in California. If this 
is true, it now appears to me that this is a 
golden opportunity for San Francisco to take 
the lead and to clearly demonstrate that our 
city is the “city that knows how—to award 
all her citizens full citizenship.” 

‘There is one aspect of this legislation that 
has been briefly mentioned by Dr. Ertola 
in our discussion. Each of us is aware of It. 
This is an ordinance. It may be repealed 
by this body. If chaos, turbulence and eco- 
nomic unrest result from it, the board of 
supervisors will know it soon enough. In 
such case, the legislation may be repealed 
by six members of this board. Therefore, 
those of you who are opposed to creating 
of this Commission on Equal Employment 


Opportunity may justifiably view this as an 
experiment. It is not being accomplished 
by charter amendment which, as we all 
know, would require a majority vote of the 
electorate to place it Into operation—and 
the same procedure to repeal it. 

Our Declaration of Independence of 1776 
indicates that “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident * * that among our unalien- 
able rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” It is about the latter right that 
I would like to briefly comment, Happiness 
infers a state of well-being, peace, and com- 
fort. It infers a freedom from frustration 
and insecurity. When individuals, families, 
and communities are enjoying happiness, 
there is less Juvenile delinquency and im- 
morality. How is it possible for a mem- 
ber of the Filipino, Chinese, Negro, or In- 
dian groups of our city to attain complete 
happiness, when he knows that, at t, 
there are very few positions available for 
Him. regardless of his education, ability, 
and desire to progress up the ladder of 
business and industry? He knows that the 
denial of the opportunity to prove his abll- 
ity is a denial built upon a flimsy, non- 
American, nondemocratic principle of dis- 
like of skin pigmentation. It is understand- 
able why there is so much unrest and frus- 
tration in these * 

We must recognize that the major exterior 
difference among us is the God-imposed one 
of skin color. Those of you who have seen 
a Negro infantryman with his chest torn 
open by shrapnel will remember that his 
blood was red and that his ribs and liver 
were the same color as yours. Those of 
you who have seen a Pilipino scout with 
his hand blown off at the wrist will recall 
that his blood and tendons were of the 
same color as that of the Ute Indian, along- 
side him in the foxhole, who was hit in the 
shoulder by a sniper. If you have seen the 
deck of an LST filled with battlefield 
amputees, you will agree, I am sure, that 
the blood that each of them shed for his 
country was of equal quality and dignity. I 
am positive that it was, in the eyes of the 
Lord. 

In wartime we afford all of our eligible citi- 
zens an equal opportunity to get killed, 
regardless of race, creed, or religion. I know 
of no instance where a soldier, sailor, or 
marine was denied an equal chance to get 
shot at by the enemy, because of skin pig- 
mentation. It seems that we should now 
provide our peacetime citizens an equal 
chance to get a shot at employment with- 
out reference to his skin pigmentation. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall vote for the fair employ- 
ment practice legislation before us today. 


Trinity River Project—Another Job Pri- 
vate Enterprise Can and Is Willing 
To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
3 Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
Mr. SCUDDER, Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has an opportunity to save the tax- 
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payers $55.5 million, and, at the same 
time, create a $145 million tax-revenue 
source, 

It can be done by approving H. R. 6997, 
the bill to authorize joint development 
of the power facilities of the Trinity 
River project in northern California. In 
addition, the Federal Government will 
realize a substantially greater profit from 
sale of falling water if a private utility 
company is allowed to construct, operate, 
and maintain the hydroelectric power 
phases of the project. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. can 
integrate the energy from this project 
to serve more people, and spread the 
benefits for the general public welfare. 
They have submitted a sound business 
proposal to the Federal Government 
which, after careful review, has been 
recommended for approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

When private enterprise is capable of 
handling the requirements consistent 
with the development of our natural re- 
sources, it should be encouraged to do so. 
The Trinity River partnership plan has 
wide support among the people of Cali- 
fornia, particularly in the northern part 
of the State where the project is located. 
For example, the Eureka, Calif., Cham- 
ber of Commerce has reiterated its posi- 
tion in support of the joint development 
proposal, Their reasons are set forth 
in a letter to me, dated May 21, 1957, 
which I desire to include with my own 
remarks, as follows: 

EUREKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Eureka, Calij,, May 21, 1957. 
Congressman Hustar B. SCUDDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Concarssman SCUDDER: At a regularly 
echeduled meeting of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Eureka Chamber of Commerce, 
held Friday, April 26, the committee again 
reiterated its position pertalning to the power 
development of the Trinity River Project. 

The industrial committee went on record 
favoring the following: 

That the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. be 
allowed to Install power facilities in connec- 
tion with the Trinity River project. . 

That the Pacific Gas & Electric Co, pay for 
this installation with its own funds. 

Our industrial committee feels that pri- 
vate enterprise should develop our own 
natural resources wherever and whenever 
possible. Whenever the project is too large 
to be handled by private enterprise capital 
and the result would benefit our country at 
large we then feel that Government support 
is necessary. In the case of the Trinity River 
project, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is 
financially capable of developing power facil- 
ities at its own expense and we feel that they 
should be encouraged to do so. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. pays $1,010,- 
000 per year in taxes to Humboldt County. 
These taxes represent a large percentage of 
our Humboldt County budget that is used 
for the good of all our people in the school 
system, roads, parks, and administrative 
costs. 

Our committee feels that private enter- 
prise, such as the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
should be encouraged in developing our 
natural resources. In this case, the company 
is anxious to assume its responsibility by 
expending some $56 million to install power 
facilities at the Trinity River project site. 
According to the Pacific Gas & Electric report, 
there would be $165 million net gain in proj- 
ect revenue, plus #145 million that would bo 
paid in Federal, State, and local taxes. 
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We ask your support in favoring the instal- 
lation of power facilities at the Trinity River 
site by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Sincerely, 
Frank McGaracHan, 

President, Eureka Chamber of Commerce, 

R. F. DENBO, 
Manager, Eureka Chamber of Commerce 
and the Humboldt County Board of 
Trade. 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing’ resolution: 

RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE LIFE AND PUn- 

LIC SERVICE OF SENATOR JOSEPH R. McCar- 

THY, A WISCONSIN REPUBLICAN 


The members of the eighth GOP con- 
gressional district were grieved to learn of 
the untimely passing of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy at Bethesda Naval Hospital in 
Maryland on May 2, 1957. Few people sensed 
the seriousness of our Senator's last illness, 

Senator McCarthy was born November 14, 
1908, at Grand Chute, Wis. He received his 
early education in the Underhill Elementary 
School of his home community, the name of 
which school was recently changed to Mc- 
Carthy School in honor of the Senator. 
While an elementary school student he con- 
ducted u poultry business on the farm of 
his father, Timothy. This farm the Senator 
recently purchased. In 1929 he enrolled in 
the Manawa High School where he com- 
pleted the prescribed 4-year course in a 
single year, graduating in 1930. In addition 
to his high-school work, he owned and man- 
aged a country grocery store. In 1930 after 
his graduation he started a similar store In 
Shiocton. 

In the fall of 1930 he enrolled in the 
engineering school at Marquette University, 
but 2 years later he transferred to the law 
department, and in 1935 completed the pre- 
scribed 6-year course In 5 years. While at- 
tending Marquette he was completely self- 
sufficient, paying his own way by working 
as a boxing coach and operating a Siling 
station at night. Six hours after his grad- 
uation from Marquette he had opened a law 
office in Waupaca, 

In 1936 he became associated with the law 
office of Michael Eberlein, a prominent Sha- 
wano attorney, which association lasted 
about 3 years. 

In 1939 the Senator entered the race for 
circuit judge of the 10th circuit and won a 
3-cornered race. In 1945 he was reelected 
to the bench without opposition. 

Mesnwhiie, early in 1942, he received a 
commission in the Marine Corps and served 
in the Pacific theater until December 1944 
when he returned to the political arena. 
During his tour of duty he was granted leave 
of absence to run against the incumbent 
Senator ALEXANDER Winey in the Republican 
primary of 1944, but he was defeated. 

Following his military career he began his 
campaign for the Senate seat of Robert M. 
La Follette whom he defeated in the primary 
of 1946. The Senator's campaign was con- 
sidered one of the best organized campaigns 
seen in this State. He was reelected in 1952. 
His self confidence in challenging the 
younger La Follette, one of the Nation's best 
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known legislators, was an early indication of 
McCarthy's aggressive conduct in a turbulent 
career in the years to come. 

The Senator's career mounted after 1950 
when he came to grips with the issue of 
communism. History will record him as one 
of the most aggressive and courageous fight- 
ers against communism among the members 
of the United States. Senate and the man 
who did more to awaken the public to the 
dangers and immediacy of communism in 
our Government. Because of his continuous 
and courageous fight against the threat of 
communism, he became the most controver- 
sial United States Senator of the century. 
During the peak of his career his name was 
before the public daily and the people fol- 
lowed every move he made avidly. A man 
of firm convictions, he had strong friends 
and equally firm opponents. Many who dis- 
agreed with his methods admired his devo- 
tion to the cause he espoused, and his 
courage of conviction. As a result of his 
activity he was awarded many citations from 
civic and patriotic organizations, 

Although Senator McCarthy himself never 
aspired to the presidency of the United 
States, he played an important part in every 
presidential election since his arrival on the 
Federal scene. Because of his hard-hitting 
campaign techniques and desire to take 
issues In grip and expose the communistic 
menace, he more than any other Republican 
in America was credited with the election 
of our present President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, that brought about the end of 20 
years of rule under the Democrat Party. 

In view of the high office to which the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin twice elected Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy and the devotion to his 
country for which he did in fact lay down 
his life; be it 

Resolved by the eighth district Republican 
caucus membership, That they express their 
deep sorrow at the untimely passing of the 
Senator and express to his wife and other 
survivors their most heartfelt condolences 
for their loss; and be it further. 

Resolved, That this resolution be made a 
part of the minutes of the eighth district 
caucus assembled at Green Bay, Wis., on May 
18, 1957, and that copies be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate, to Senator 
Alexander P. Wiley, Congressman John W. 
Byrnes, and to bis widow, Jean, at her 
address. 


Father of Roadside Tables Finally Ready 
To Use Em 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I would like 
to insert the attached article from the 
Detroit News of May 26, 1957, regarding 
the retirement of Allan M. Williams as 
engineer-manager of the Ionia County 
Road Commission, Mr. Williams is con- 
sidered to be one of the leaders in his 
field and is known throughout Michigan 
for originating the idea of placing rond- 
side tables along the public highways- 
It is believed that not only were Ionia 
County's tables the first in Michigan but 
very probably the first in the Nation- 

~ Mr. Williams has a fine record of service 


- 
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in his profession as well as in civic activ- 
ity. It is a pleasure for me to call this 
account of his retirement to the atten- 
tion of the House and wish him many 
happy years of activity in whatever fields 
he may decide upon: 

FATHER or Roapsme Tastes FINALLY READY 

To Use Ex 

Iona, May 25.—The man who put the 
table into roadside picnics—and thereby 
started a Michigan tradition—is retiring 
from one of his jobs next Saturday. 

He is Allan M. Williams, 65, who has spent 
38 years making roads smoother, parks pret- 
tler, and picnics more enjoyable, especially 
in Ionia County. 

As engineering-manager of the county road 
commission, the job he is now leaving, the 
man with ideas originated the roadside table 
in 1929 when he put up one on U. S. 16. It 
Was a scenic grove at the junction of Mor- 
Tison Lake Road, south of Saranac. ° 

5 A FAVORITE SPOT 


There's a plaque on the spot today, mark- 
ing an innovation in Michigan hospitality 
that was to sweep the State and gain fame 
and familiarity around the country. 

1 Its a favorite spot with Williams. 

In the early days he drove past the inter- 
section many times, often seeing some family 
parked by the roadside with their lunch 
sprend out on the grassy knoll, or a tree 
trunk. . 

“Why not?" he finally asked himself, "give 
them a table to sit at so they can really 
enjoy their picnic and the view?” 

Wiliams fashioned a table out of ordinary 
Planks, unlike the 4.200 of the rustic variety 
that identify Michigan trunklines today, 


GAINED WIDE FAME 


It drew so many compliments and letters 
at Ionia and at the State highway depart- 
ment in Lansing—that Williams got permis- 
slon to put tables at convenient spots 
throughout the county. 

Finclly, the State asked Williams to build 
1,000 of them for use in other parts of Michi- 
gun. For 5 or 6 years, Williams’ office was 
in the picnic table business, until the task 
took to much of his time. 

Williams has been Ionia Countys only road 
engineer, taking the job when it was created 
in 1919 after serving as resident engineer in 
West Michigan for the State highway de> 
Partment, 

One of his “bosses” was a road commis- 
sioner, named Fred W. Green, who later be- 
came governor. Another was Fred A. Chap- 
man, who became secretary-manager of th 
Michigan State Fair in Detroit. 


IMPROVED ROADS 


When he took over, county roads were 
Stavel affairs. The county even had 24 
horse-drawn graders. There was only 1 mile 
Of concrete highway in the county—linking 
1 with the nearby Ionia State Reforma- 

ory. 

That was a three-way project, a township 
Supplying the cement, the State putting In 
the gravel and the reformatory furnishing 
the labor. 

Today the county has 6 major tunklines— 
U. S-16 and M-21 bisecting the county from 
enst to west; and M'-66 from north to south, 
Plus M-50, M-44 and M-91, 

DEVELOPED PARK 

Among Williams’ accomplishments was the 
Obtaining of the first extra right-of-way 
Brant in the State—beyond the then legal 
Width of 66 feet—to make a wide curve on 
M-01, north of Lowell, at Pinckney Corners. 
He worked on it with Otto Hess, Kent County 
engineer, who becomes the dean of county 
¢hgineers upon Williams’ retirement. 

Wiliams also pushed the development of 
Bertha Brock County Park from a 23-acre 
tract into a 200-ncre domain of natural 
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woods, streams, and meadows, 2 lodges and 
a caretaker's home. 

West of Ionia on M-21, it Is booked solid 
all summer long and is popular for winter 
sports as well. 

After next Saturday, Williams will devote 
his time to the Ionia Free Fair, of which he is 
president. 

But he plans also to put some of those 
roadside picnic tables to personal use. 


What Farmers Can Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. CLIFFORD C. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
a recent issue of the Farm Journal, a 
popular farm publication. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last several 
years there has been a persistent pur- 
suit of a solution for our farm problem, 
Perhaps the time has come for us to 
pause a moment, observe where we have 
been, examine where we now are, and 
determine where we are going. 

Every problem has a solution, and a 
solution comes into being only when all 
parties associated with the problem ex- 
hibit a willingness to cooperate and work 
toward the problem's end. 

The prime principle in this considera- 
tion is the farmer, and because the 
farmer is immediately affected by po- 
litical and economic impulses generated 
by government, the second principle 
becomes the Federal Government. To 
the extent that these parties effect a 
desirable solution, in that degree does a 
third principle become a benefactor— 
the consumer. ; 

A blending together of the cooperative 
efforts of the farmer and the Federal 
Government might well contribute to the 
desired solution, with congressional] com- 
mittees interested in agricultural func- 
tions calling into conference farmer rep- 
resentatives from the various areas of 
agricultural production throughout the 
United States. - 

Such a program would provide an 
opportunity to air and identify all farm 
problems, to examine all suggested solu- 
tions, and to formulate concepts for dela- 
ing with the problem or problems. 

Such an approach would perform as 
a concrete base for the advancement of 
a farm policy that is comprehensive in 
nature and effective in application— 
proving a benefit not only to the farmer 
but to all other segments of our economy 
as well. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 


WHAT FARMERS Can Do 


The day is coming. fast, when farmers will 
have to depend on themselves more and on 
Government less. 

The signs are clear to see. Farmers wield 
less power with every election. City Con- 
gressmen are voting the consumer's view- 
point more emphatically. Their vote on the 
soll bank this month was merely the most 
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recent and most striking instance, And 
many farmers are growing skeptical as they 
watch one program after another come and 
go. Many would agree with Secretary Benson 
that the evidence of the last 24 years is in- 
escapable: farmers will not accept, legislators 
will not vote, administrators cannot impose 
3 kind ot controls necessary to get the job 
one, 

Is there reason, then, to despair? Certain! 
not, Farm Journal believes there is a sheet 
deal farmers can do. Some things they can 
do for themselves. Some they have a right 
to ask Government to do. 

Doing things yourself Is surest and best. 
And farmers are doing much, As commodity 
groups they are improving their product, 
then getting out and selling it. Several 
groups have voted a checkoff to finance sell- 
ing campaigns. ‘They are spending their own 
money, and vigorously. 

Many an individual farmer has found 
someway to sell an individual product at a 
Special price. Some are processing their 
product and collecting a middleman‘s profit. 

Perhaps half of the Nation's farmers—and 
many farm -women—are working off the farm 
part time. It's strenuous but they are get- 
ting into good financial health, 

But farmers haye a right to call on their 
Government for some help, too. Farm 
Journal belleves that for now farmers need 
support prices to help them through a transi- 
tion period. Such help is in the national 
interest. Farmers run greater risks, beyond 
thelr control, than any major group. To 
raise enough food they will occasionally raise 
a surplus, and the whole Nation can well 
charge the cost to food insurance. But sup- 
port prices should be at a level that leta 
farmers make A maximum of their own de- 
cisions, and that won't Inevitably build sur- 
Pluses. We may have to get such levels 
gradually. 

Farm Journal would like to see the soil 
bank retained, altered to make it more effec- 
tive, then given en money to work, 
That won't be cheap, but it would be cheaper 
than what we've been doing. Handling sur- 
pluses hasn't been exactly inexpensive, 

We could make it more attractive to take 
out whole farms rather than spoil the efi- 
ciency of others—we haven't fully explored 
the great possibilities of the conservation 
reserve. 

We could demand research to find new uses 
for farm products, and new crops we aren't 
raising at all. And we could find the money 
Tight within the present USDA budget. 

Farmers can legitimately demand that 
Government keep credit available, strengthen 
its program for low-income areas, help estab- 
lish area vocational schools, help industry 
move to rural areas to furnish employment, 
continue marketing agreements—just to 
make a partial Ust. 

The future for is good. But we 
are justified in vigorously asking Government 
to help in such ways as can actually work. 
And we can be prepared to do still more for 
ourselves. 


H. R. 7238: A Bill To Amend the Public 
Assistance Provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp, I include the following 
letter: 
MASSACHUSETTS SELECTMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., May 28, 1957. 


Re H. R. 7238 


Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean REPRESENTATIVE Lane: To amend the 
public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act so as to provide for a more 
effective distribution of Federal funds for 
medical and other remedial care. 

At is regular meeting held on May 25, the 
executive board of this association voted 
unanimously to direct me to let you know 
that they are in favor of the passage of the 
above entitled bill. 

They feel that if it becomes law it will 
greatly simplify the administration of med- 
ical care in public assistance, and assure 
Massachusetts of its fair share in Federal 
contributions for such care, 

Respectfully yours, 
HAZEL G. OLIVER, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
some 5 or 6 years ago an issue was pre- 
sented to the Congress, After extensive 
testimony, discussion, debate, and de- 
liberate consideration, the Congress ar- 
rived at its conclusion. This decision 
once again demonstrated the genius of 
our system of Government for sifting 
and sorting and finally arriving at the 
correct decision. 

This incident to which I refer is the 
action of Congress on the Marine Corps 
bill, as it is commonly termed. At the 
time the 82d Congress considered this 
bill in 1951 it was apparent that the 
efficiency of the Marine Corps was being 
seriously impaired and its role as the 
Nation’s traditional force-in-readiness 
was endangered. This caused great con- 
cern, as you can remember, not only for 
this outstanding military organization, 
but, more fundamentally, for the safety 
and security of our country. 

As a result of Congress’ searching in- 
quiry into this vital defense matter, the 
role of the Marine Corps as our ever- 
ready striking force was confirmed by 
law, the Marine Corps was to be repre- 
sented on the Joint Chicfs of Staff, and 
the size of this readiness force was 
firmly established by law as not less 
than 3 full combat-ready divisions, with 
supporting elements, and3 air wings. 

The occasion for my comment at this 
time is to express approbation for the 
manner in which the Marine Corps has 
carried their responsibility under the 
law. Rather than adopt an impotent, 
inert position the Marine Corps has con- 
tinued its history of strength and dy- 
namic productiveness in the field of mili- 
tary accomplishment. 
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Starting 10 years ago with the devel- 
opment of a new approach tuned to the 
requirement of contemporary war and 
equipment, the Marine Corps has effec- 
tively developed its doctrine of vertical 
envelopment, using helicopters to in- 
crease mobility, versatility, and security. 

Today our country can be pleased with 
and proud of our Congress, who provided 
a strong Marine Corps to assure the 
safety of our country. I am pleased to 
learn that the Marine Corps has lived up 
to its responsibilities. In this period of 
crucial and critical conditions through- 
out the world we are at peace, and this is 
due, no doubt, to the fact that our Nation 
has a strong Marine Corps posed to sup- 
port our national policy and protect our 
interest wherever and whenever it be 
required. \ 

With one marine division in the Far 
East, finely trained and equipped for in- 
stant use, the enemies of our country 
cannot mistake the resoluteness and 
firmness with which the United States 
views the necessity of peace. This force 
is proof positive to those who would ham- 
string our country that we are ready to 
and capable of effectively striking down 
any aggressive force unleased in that 
area. 

Dramatic evidence of the effectiveness 
of the Marine Corps force in readiness 
was recently demonstrated in the explo- 
sive Middle East. At the very moment 
when war eruption appeared certain, the 
United States Navy moved its Sixth Fleet 
into the area, with a Marine Corps land- 
ing force. We all witnessed the electric 
effect this had upon the aggressive forces 
then on the move. War or warlike action 
was averted, and the interests of the 
free world were protected and advanced. 

The Marine Corps has lived up to its 
obligation and requirement of law by 
maintaining 3 combat-ready divisions 
and 3 air wings as our Nation's first force 
of protection from danger and war. The 
will of Congress has been followed, and 
Iam of the opinion that the efficient and 
effective way in which it has been accom- 
plished is worthy of comment, 


~ 


The Formosa Outbreak—Causes and 
Lessons To Be Learned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Minneapolis Tribune of 
May 27, 1957, which is by all odds the best 
analysis I have seen of the basic factors 
underlying the recent explosion on For- 
mosa. 

Much of the resentment that has been 
building up was visible and could have 
been prevented, but that is water over the 
dam, The problem is what to do now— 
to correct, or at least to reduce the ten- 
sions. 


May 31 


Americans cannot be asked to live on 
Asian standards; and Asians cannot in 
the near future attain American stand- 
ards. So a certain amount of envy is 
inevitable, But we must for the sake of 
our own security interests, and we can, 
make adjustments to prevent the envy 
from proceeding to irritation, then re- 
sentment, then alienation, One of the 
prices of successful world leadership is to 
discover and make such adjustments. 

A first step is to be more selective and 
to pay more attention to the views and 
feelings of those in Asia who want to be 
both our allies and our friends. We must 
screen more carefully all American per- 
sonel sent abroad, both civilian and mili- 
tary—and including wives. We would 
not send them over unless they were com- 
petent in their particular specialties. 
But what they do and how they live off 
duty is just as important to their useful- 
ness to our country, as how proficient 
they are in transmitting the technical 
skills they are sent over to communicate. 
It is self-defeating needlessly to antago- 
nize or alienate those whom we are help- 
ing to become stronger, because their in- 
dependence and well-being are vital to 
our own. 

The editorial follows: 

ONE PRICE or LEADERSHIP 


The anti-American rioting on Formosa 
illustrates some of the difficulties the United 
States faces as the leader of the free world. 

Without American support, Formosa would 
fall rather quickly to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. American military and economic sid 
has given Formosa a higher living standard 
than most other nations in southeast Asia, 
and much better than on the mainland, now 
governed by the Chinese Communists. 

Yet in spite of this American help, the 
large-scale rioting that broke out shows there 
is a strong anti-American feeling on Formosa. 
Why should this be? 

We don't pretend to know all the answers, 
but many factors are involved in the growth 
of anti-American feeling throughout many 
areas of the world. 

In the first place, the United States helps 
many nations, but we still are envied. Our 
wealth and our high standard of living put 
us in the category of the rich relative who is 
envied more than he is loved. 

In the second place, the Asians want re- 
spect, understanding and, above all, treat- 
ment as equals. Any incident that hints— 
accurately or not—that there is one code of 
justice for the Asian and another for the 
white man rankles with the Asian. On 
Formosa, an army sergeant was acquitted by 
an American court-martial for killing a Chi- 
nese “Peeping Tom.“ This may well have 
appeared to the Chinese as another example 
of special justice for the white man. 

In the third place, Americans who go 
abroad for our Government and for private 
industries often live in segregated colonies. 
They take with them the American culture 
and as much of the American standards of 
living as they can afford. This automatically 
sets them off from the local people. 

On Formosa, most of the Chinese and 
Formosans walk or ride bicycles. Most Amer- 
icans, of course, own automobiles. Ameri- 
cans usually have their own clubs and swim- 
ming pools, and live apart from, not as a 
part of, the local people, in the minds of 
Asians, these actions show that Americans do 
not regard the Chinese as equals, 

In the fourth place, the Communists have 
been conducting an unremitting propaganda 
war against the United States bases around 
the world. Prime Minister Nehru of India, a 
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neutralist, also Is critical of our system of 
military alliances. And Formosa, after all, is 
an American base. 

There may well have been other reasons, 
too, for the anti-American feeling, such as 
the frustrations of the Formosans who want 
independence more than they want American 
aid or rule by Chiang: the refusal, for very 
good reasons, ot the American Government 
to support Chlang's desire to return to the 
mainland of China; the problems raised by 
the retirement of many overage men in 
Chiang's huge army, and perhaps others. 

But similar anti-American feelings have 
been displayed recently in Japan, on Oki- 
nawa, in South Korea, in the Philippines, and 
in many other Asian countries. Even Euro- 
peans have been more critical of this country 
In recent months, 

Yet even it we improve our relationships 
with the overseas people, as we should, we 
cannot expect to buy friendship with the 
dollars we invest in military and economic 
ald. Our purpose in stationing our Armed 
Forces in various parts of the globe and pro- 
viding- funds for economic development 
abroad is to strengthen the free nations and 
to help protect them from international com- 
Mmunism. The hostility we incur is part of 
the price we pay for world leadership. 


Another Broken Pledge to the Indians? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
is now pending before the House Public 
Works Committee a so-called flood-con- 
trol project, which, if approved, will 
haunt the conscience of this Nation for 
generations to come. I refer to the pro- 
Posed dam across the Allegheny River at 
Kinzua, Pa. 

If approved, it will inundate some 9,000 
acres of an Indian reservation in western 
New York which was granted to the 
Seneca Nation under solemn treaty 
by the first President of our country, 
George Washington. It will destroy the 
Indians’ habitations and farmlands, leav- 
ing them nothing but hilly and precipi- 

tous mountain land on which to eke out a 
living. 

This dam is being promulgated as a 
flood-control project, but a study of the 
hearings makes it abundantly clear that 
flood control could be provided by a much 
Smaller structure or by other alterna- 
tives, with far less cost to the taxpayers 
of the United States and far less violence 
to the moral conscience of this Nation. 
As presently envisioned, it will, in fact, 
Cost in excess of $100 million, and it will 
be built, not solely for flood control, as its 
Sponsors claim, but for power purposes, 

M r. Speaker, the people of western New 
York are aghast at this bland and cava- 
lier disregard of morality and fundamen- 
tal decency in this project. I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from residents 
of the area, expressing their sense of 
Shock and concern that the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States could so 
lightly ignore the plain but solemn pledge 
to the Indians which it wrote into a 
treaty 163 years ago, and which the 


Indians themselves have scrupulously 

observed. 

If this project is carried out, as pres- 
ently planned, and over the intense and 
unanimous opposition of the Senecas, it 
will indeed be a black day for America. 
If we cannot keep faith with the first 
Americans in our own country, who will 
trust the solemnly pledged word of the 
United States Government? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorn, an arti- 
cle from the Democrat Chronicle, of 
Rochester, N. Y., with respect to this 
issue, and a group of letters from today's 
mail on the subject. These letters are of 
particular interest, because they come 
from a group of fourth-graders, who find 
themselves unable to understand how the 
great Government of the United States 
could so lightly ignore a treaty made by 
the Father of his Country. I confess I 
cannot understand it either. 

The article and letters follow: 

PLEDGE TO CORNPLANTER—CONTROVERSY OVER 
PLANS For New KINUZA Dam CENTERS ON 
A 1794 PROMISE To INDIAN CHIEF 

(By Floyd King) 

In 1790, George Washington addressed him- 
self as follows to the great Seneca Chief 
Cornplanter: 

“The merits of Corn Plant (Cornplanter) 
and his friendship for the United States are 
well known to me and shall not be forgot- 
ten.“ 

Four years later in solemn council at Can- 

President Washington's emissary 
ceded certain tribal lands to the Iroquois 
family and gave this pledge: 

“The United States will never claim the 
same nor disturb them or either of the Six 
Nations nor their Indian friends * in 
the free use and enjoyment thereof.” 

One hundred and sixty years later, Col. 
H. E. Sprague, of the United States Army 
engineers, said: 

“The property right of the Seneca Nation 
„ è © js subject to the inherent right of the 
Government to appropriate property for pub- 
lic use.” = 

These apparently contradictory state- 
ments are important right now because 
around them swirls the heated controversy 
over the right of the Government to build 
a flood-control dam that would wipe out 
the Cornplanter Indian Reservation. This 
Indian homeland and burial place of the im- 
mortal Seneca is astride the Allegheny River 
in Pennsylvania just below the New York 
border. . 

The controversy has sentimental overtones 
for Rochester because of the shadowy figure 
of Cornplanter, still dominant in the pic- 
ture although he has been dead these 100 
years. The remarkable Seneca leader was 
born at the old Indian village of Conewaugus 
just south of Rochester on the Genesce 
River. 

All of the Indian tralls in this area prob- 
ably felt his moccasined feet; he was the 
subject of numerous writings by the late 
Dr. Arthur C. Parker, former director of 
the Rochester Museum; and when the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania granted him a 
tract of land where he is now buried, It was 
called Jenniseo in memory of his boyhood 
home along the Genesee. 

Generally, man has little time for sentl- 
ment when he is making the inexorable 
changes that he calls progress. Nevertheless, 
plans for this modern-day dam are so inter- 
woven with the legends of Cornplanter that 
to build for the future without consideration 
for the past would be historically unthink- 
able. 

It was Cornplanter's fate to be a leader 
of his people during the tortured years when 
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and the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania protesting with pathos and dignity 
the steady encroachment on Indian territory 
and the constant breaking of treaties, 

The situation of the Six Nations was not 
a happy one. In addition to holding land 
coveted by the white man, they had fought 
on the side of the British during the’ Revo- 
lution, In one of the most eloquent letters 
in history, Cornplanter wrote to W: on 
explaining why the Senecas had fought with 
England against the Americans. 

He reminded Washington that in the be- 
ginning the colonists told the Indians that 
they were the children of one great father 
(the King of England) who regarded the red 
people as his children” and invited the In- 
dians to accept his protection and to obey 
him. Cornplanter continued: 

“What the Seneca Nation promise, they 
faithfully perform, When you refused to 
obey the King, he commanded us to assist 
his beloved men in making you sober. In 
obeying him we did no more than yourselves 
had led us to promise. We were deceived; * 
but your people, teaching us to confide in 
that King, had helped to deceive us, and wa 
now appeal to your heart. Is all the blame 
ours?“ `; 

This paragraph contains the germ of the 
misunderstanding that has plagued Indian 
and white man since they began dealing 
with each other. To the Indian, a promise 
is a promise and a treaty a treaty. They now 
hold a deed to land and a solemn promise 
that “the United States will never claim the 
same nor disturb them in the free use and 
enjoyment thereof.” 

The United States proposes to scrap the 
tresty and break the promise. It plans to 
build a 181-foot dam across the Allegheny 
at Kinzua, Pa. It would flood out all of the 
700-acre Cornplanter Reservation and a 
considerable part (over 9,000 acres) of the 
Allegany Reservation in New York State. 

In protesting the building of the dam that 
would wipe cut the homeland of the Seneca 
Nation, Indlan spokesmen pointed out that 
this homeland “is essential to the main- 
tenance of our vital community life. Here 
is our Long House, center for community 
and religious life. This community life has 
great significance not only for those now 
living on the reservation but also for hun- 
dreds of their relatives who have their 
homes elsewhere but return to the home- 
land at regular intervals for the social and 
spiritual strength they derive from the com- 
munity.” 

The Indians not only have protested the 
treaty breaking on moral grounds but the 
Seneca Nation retained two of the country's 
most noted flood control engineers who 
studied the project and offered the opin- 
ion that the proposed dam is “not even a 
good second choice.“ 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, former chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and Bar- 
ton E. Jones, who built Norris Dam and 
75 other major flood control projects, pro- 
posed instead a 41-nrile diversion channel 
that would drain flood waters into Lake 
Erie. 

“There is every indication,” Dr. Morgan 
declared, “that permanent and complete 
control of the floodwater orginating in the 
upper Allegheny River should be accom- 
plished by diversion.” 

The Indians also proposed a series of small 
headwaterdams. On this plan they have the 
support of the Soll Conservation Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
which maintains that upstream contro) is 
the efficient and economic way to prevent 
floods. 

The total program proposed by the Indians 
would cost between forty and sixty million 
dollars. The plan was dismissed without 
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comment by the Army engineers who are 
going ahead with plans for the downstream 
dam at an estimated cost of 125 millions. 

The big dam Is part of the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill now before Congress. A Senate sub- 
committee considering an appropriation for 
the dam was told at a hearing last week that 
there are many protests against the treaty 
being violated. However, the indications 
were that the money would be made avall- 
able. 

Col, H. E. Smyser, of the Army, engineers’ 
explained to the committee that the Gov- 
ernment does not want title to the Indian 
land but would be satisfied with a lease. 
Indian spokesmen professed to sce no dif- 
ference between a title grab or a lease inas- 
much as both took their land away and 
flooded out their homes. 

However, opposition has been mounting. 
Only last week the Erie County Amvets Coun- 
cil voted to oppose construction of the dam. 
And Representative HAROLD C. OsSTERTAG, who 
was made a member of the Tonawandas when 
he visited their reservation in western New 
York some time ago, has served notice he 
will not approve the project as long as the 
Senecas object. 

“My mall,“ said Osreatac, reflects the 
widespread concern of people of good will 
and good conscience everywhere over this 
project. The taking of the Senecas“ land for 
flood-control purposes poses both legal and 
moral questions of considerable magnitude.” 

It is on these moral grounds that we return 
to Cornplanter ever the spokesman for his 
people against the Injustices of the white 
man. His birth, life and death were marked 
by these injustices, which now threaten his 

ava. 

5 was the son of John Abeel, 
an Indian trader and renegade son of one of 
Albany's most distinguished mayors. John 
‘was recorded as an “alleged lunatic” for the 
following reasons: 

“He early developed a taste for hunting 
and finally became a fur trader among the 
Indians of the Six Nations with whom he 
Was on terms of intimate friendship, so much 
so that he became enamoured with an Indian 
princess, named Aliquipiso, of the Turtle 
Clan of Seneca Tribe, and married her. 
Their son, born about 1742, became the fa- 
mous Corn Plant.” 

This was a forest ceremony performed 
after the Indian fashion. John soon aban- 
doned his Indian wife and child, married 
the daughter of a prominent German fam- 
ily and settled down to a life of respect- 
ability. The lunatic label apparently then 
was dropped. 

Years later in one of his eloquent letters 
to the Governor of Penntylvania, Cornplanter 
told how he learned of his parentage and 
his subsequent meeting with his father. He 
wrote: 

“When I was a child I played with butter- 
files, the grasshoppers, and the frogs, as I 
grew up I begun to pay some attention and 
play with the Indian boys in the neighbor- 
hood and they took notice of my skin being 
a different color from theirs and spoke about 
it; I inquired of my mother the cause and 
she told me that my father was a resident 
of Albany. 

“I then knew where my father lived and 
went to eee him and found he was a white 
man and spoke the Engilish Isnguage—he 
Rave me victuals when I was at his house, 
but when I started to return home, he gave 
me no provisions to eat on the way—he gave 
me neither kettle nor gun, neither did he 
tell me that the United States was about 
to rebel against the Government of England.” 

Cornplanter has been named after his 
father, John Abeel. This name became cor- 
rupted to O’Bail. The common reason given 
was that the white man either could not 
~ pronounce Abeel or misunderstood it. Dr. 
Parker suggested there may have been an 
effort on the part of those interested to cover 
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up the facts by permitting a misspelling of 
the name which passed into history as 
O Bail. 

Thus it was that Cornplanter, after a life- 
time of futile dealing with the white man, 
always marked by integrity and dignity on 
his part, came to his deathbed under a name 
not his own and saddened by the knowledge 
that he had lost much of the land of his 
ancestors to the white people, He asked that 
his grave not be marked. 

But Pennsylvania could not ignore the 
great Indian leader and 30 years after his 
death it erected a monument at his grave. 
Inscribed to John O’Ball, known as Corn- 
planter, the eulogy reads: 

“Chief of the Seneca Tribe, and a principal 
chief of the Six Nations from the period of 
the Revolutionary War to the time of his 
death. Distinguished for talent, courage, 
eloquence, sobriety, and love for tribe and 
race, to whose welfare he devoted his time, 
his. energy, and his means during a long and 
eventful life.” 

If the Kinzua Dam is bulit, the waters will 
rise many feet over this monument and leave 
the grave unmarked, as Cornplanter asked. 

AvupUBON School. No. 33, 
Rochester, N. F., May 21, 1957. 
Hon, HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Ostertac: As a result of our in- 
tense study of the Seneca Indians in fourth 
grade, our class searches avidly for any in- 
formation about New York State Indians. 
Thus the enclosed article about Cornplanter’s 
Indian Reservation came to our active atten- 
tion during morning news discussion, ` 

The children were sọ concerned about the 
plight of these Indians that this letterwriting 
was the direct outgrowth, and in a very renl- 
istic way they have expressed their views. 
Their sincerity of purpose is evident. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) ETHEL S. ANDERSON, 
Teacher, Grade 4. 
Rocuester, N. V., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD C. Ostertaa, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Afr. Osterrac: I would like to discuss 
the problem of the Seneca Indians. I think 
this is an important topic. 

The dam Congress plans to bulld will flood 
the Senecas“ 700-acre reservation and a big 
part of Allegany Reservation, in New York, 
which is theirs, too. If it is flooded, it will 
break the pledge Washington made in 1794. 
Two famous flood-contro] engineers suggest 
that, if you had smaller dams at the source 
of the river, it would be much better all 
around. There is another way, too. They 
can make a 41-mile diversion channel that 
would drain floodwaters into Lake Erie. I 
think that either of these waya would be 
better than the 181-foct dam planned at 
Einzua, Pa. 

They have the support of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which says that up- 
stream control is the efficient and economic 
way to prevent floods. 

I hope you will take my letter into con- 
sideration and do what is best for the 
Indians. 

Respectfully yours, 
KATHLEEN ANN ROGERS. 
Rocnestrr, N. T., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. OsTERTAG: I have studied the 
Seneca Indians and I believe they should 
not be driven off their land. If the Govern- 
ment stops the Allegheny River with a dam 
at Kinzua, Pa,, it will food the Indians off 
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thelr land. Two engineers know two ways 
of doing it without flooding them out. One 
way is to make some small dams near the 
source of the river. Another Is to redirect 
the course of the river. 

Remember the promise that George Wash- 
ington made to Cornplanter. He said that 
Cornplanter could keep the land that was 
given to him. Where would the Indians go 
if they were driven off their land? Where 
would you go if you were a Seneca Indian? 
Please save Cornplanter's Reservation for the 
Senecas, who have always kept their prom- 
ises to us. 

Respectfully yours, 
JANET ANN MACKAY. 
Rocestrr, N. Y. 
Hon. HAnOTD C. OSTERTAG : 
House of Representatives, 
i Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Ostentac:. I think you should let 
the Indians keep their reservation. Instead 
of building the 180-foot dam at Kinzua, Pa., 
the Government could put in some small 
dams. If the Allegheny River destroys the 
reservation because of the new dam, we will 
be breaking the promise that George Wash- 
ington made in 1794. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS DELEYSER, 
Rocirestrr, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. Hanoi C. Osrenrao, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, Osrrnrad: I am concerned about 
the 181-foot dam that may be bulit on Corn- 
Planter’s Indian Reservation. 1 don't think 
it should be bullt, because of George Wash- 
Ington's promise to Cornplanter that was 
made in 1794. I think it Is a good idea to re- 
direct the Allegheny River into Lake Erie, 


_or make some small dams near the source 


of the river, 
Respectfully your, 
Vincinta Wuicirr. 


Rocnester, N. T., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. HaroLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Ostentac: We have studicd about 
the Senecas and we think. you should not 
put the 180-foot dam on their reservation, 
because it would flood the land and drive 
the Indians awny. Cornplanter got the land 
from George Washington and he promised it 
would always be theirs. Please find another 
way to solve the Allegheny flood problem, 
Respectfully yours, 
Mania Po.rro. 


Roctrestrr, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. Hanoy C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Osterrac: Our teacher read us 
about the big dnm you are planning to build 
which will destroy the middle of the Indian 
reservation. I think you should build some 
small dams near the source of the river, or 
find another solution to the problem, so the 
Cornplanter Reservation will be safe. 
Respectfully yours, 
DONALD D. CARLSON, 
Rocnrsrxn, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD O. Osrrnrac, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Mr. Ocrertac: Our cinis rend an ar- 
ticle In the Democrat and Chronicle about 
Congress building a dam at Kinzun, Pa, We 
would like to choose one of the other ways 
mentioned to accomplish what has to be 
done. 
The reason we sre against the dam fs be- 
cause of our good neimhbors, the Indians 
The dum will flood their reservation and the¥ 
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wil be driven from their homeland, We 
studied about the Indians in our fourth- 
grade classroom this year. 

We know that our Government promised 
Cornplanter that it would never take away 
land that had been piven to the Seneca Na- 
tion. Now-they say they want it back. 

I try never to make a promise that I can't 
keep. Don't you think the United States 
Government can keep its promise to Corn- 
planter? We have taken away almost all 
the land the Indians once had; please let 
them keep their homeland now, After all, 
where would we be if they took our home- 
land away from us? I hope you will give 
this matter your attention because it is very 
important to us. 

Respectfully, 
Nancy MARIE MARAILLE, 


Rocnesten, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Osrertac: I do not approve of 
Congress taking the Indians’ land away from 
them. George Washington made a promise 
to Cornplanter in 1794 that this land would 
always be Seneca territory. I don't think 
that promise should be broken. 

Some engineers found out that they could 
build smaller dams up the river farther. 
Things would be better all around if the 
Smaller dams were built, There is also an- 
other way. A canal could be built to drain 
floodwaters Into Lake Erle. I hope you take 
my letter into consideration and do the right 
thing for the Indians. 

Respectfully yours, 
BARBARA AHRENS, 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address entitled Approval of Atomic 
Agency Essential to United States Lead- 
ership,” delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case] to the New Jersey Young Republi- 
cans in Atlantic City, and published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sun- 
day, May 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
us follows: 

Arrnovat. or Arome AGENCY ESENTIAL TO 
Unirep Srates LRADERSHIP 
(By Senator Currronp P. Case) 

Seu following are excerpts from a speech 

. vnn tor Casr delivered recently to the New 

ried Young Repubiitans in Atlantic City: 

Bab three nnd n half years ago Presl- 
Nitto venhower appeared before the United 
wag D and pledged this Nation to find the 
Sits Y which nuclear forces could be dedi- 

seth the bericht, not destruction, of min. 

Words parked new h throughout 

ie World, Thus was ee effort that 
Tors ox than u key feature of the President's 
to Policy, Ina very real sense, It is key 

oe Tuture mud that of every man. 

many years following the war the 
patted States labored to arte about a sys- 
trey L, nternational contra of atomic en- 
Those efforts were una vullng, pri- 
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marily because of Soviet refusal to agree to 
reverting control measures such as inspec- 
on. 

“It was against this background that the 
President made his historic address in De- 
cember, 1953. He suggested a new effort that 
would concentrate on the peaceful uses of 
the atem. From his suggestion, over long 
months of negotiation, has developed the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. Last Oc- 
tober the draft statute of the Agency was 
adopted unanimously by an 8l-nation con- 
ference. Recently. the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee opened hearings looking 
toward ratification by the Senate. Prompt 
ratification by the United States is, I believe, 
of the utmost importance. 

“At this point in history the United States 
no longer has & monopoly of the nuclear en- 
ergy field. A number of nations including, 
of course, the U. S. S. R., are engaged in nu- 
clear development. Many others, especially 
the under-developed uations are eagerly 
seeking an opportunity to avail themselves 
of the marvelous benefits the atom can 
bring, y 

“The question is whether the United States 
will join with other nations in an effort to 
insure that the development of peaceful uses 
of the atom will go forward in ways which 
will best serve our interests and the peace of 
the world. 

“We are faced with an opportunity that is 
unlikely to come again. For the first time 
there has been achieved well-nigh universal 
agreement on a plan of development and 
control in the atomic energy field and forta- 
nately this comes at a time when relatively 
few nations are yet engaged in weapons de- 
velopment. We have an opportunity for 
leadership. If we forego that opportunity, 
we run the risk that others—of whose basic 
hostility to our way of life there can be no 
doubt—will exploit our fallure to take the 
lead. 

“What of the risks, It Is asked, that are in- 
volved in membership in this new Agency? 
To that I can only say I have been unable 
to discover any substantial risk that can be 
avoided by refusing to join the Agency. 

“The draft statute specifically forbids the 
use for military purposes of fissionable ma- 
terial supplied through the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. To insure the effec- 
tiveness of this prohibition, a comprehensive 
system ` of safegunrds is provided. These 
safeguards are the equal, indeed the same I 
am informed, of any the United States now 
prescribes in its bilateral atomic agreements 
with other nations, 

“Among the most important of the safe- 
guards is the right of inspection, of free ac- 
cess by Agency personnel to all places, per- 
sons and data having to do with a project, 
This means, of course, that like any other 
country that seeks Agency assistance, any ap- 
plicant among the Soviet satellite countries 


will have to submit the projects for approval 


and agree to continuous Inspection and ac- 
countability procedures, This would at least 
open a window on an area now cut off from 
our view, though not from a major source of 
nuclear materials ond technology. 

“Qualified technical experts state that di- 
version of fissionable materials of the quality 
specified to military purposes would be most 
diMcult, if not impossible, to achieve clan- 
destincly, At the same time the strict ac- 
countability features in conjunction with 
other technical factors and the requirement 
that excess material be stored in Agency 
storehouses make it most unlikely that di- 
version could be accomplished secretly. 

“We can refuse to jotn the IAEA but 
this does not mean we can stop the drive of 
other notions to secure for themselves the 
benefits of stomic energy. Or we can ratify 
the Charter and take the lead in establish- 
ing What the President has called ‘an inter- 
netionnl body in which all may safely pool 
their knowledge and skill for the advance- 
ment of all.’ 
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“To me the choice seems clear, We, no less 
than other nations, want and need ‘this new 
instrument of peaceful progress. 


Democrat Charge That Eisenhower Poli- 
cies Enrich the Rich and Impoverish 
the Foor Is Gross Untruth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30,1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a factual 
article that sets the record straight on 
the results of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration fiscal policies that have strength- 
ened the economy and benefited all, The 
article is by the distinguished economist, 
Dr. Arthur Upgren and appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star of May 21, 1957, 

The article follows: 

Fiscat Crisis? Ir “Just Air So"—Facrs 
Bere Democratic Apyisory COUNCIL'S 
CHARGES 

(By Arthur Upgren) 

The advisory council of the Democratic 
national committee recently asserted that our 
fiscal policies, those of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, are approaching a crisis; that 
the net effect of all the administration's eco- 
nomic and financial policies is that the rich 
are getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer. 

Pirst, let's take a look at the fiscal policies, 
The authoritative, official Economig Indi- 
cators shows that there was a deficit in the 
Treasury's cash consolidated budget of $6.1 
billion tn 1953, most of the deficit resulting 
from the Truman budget for the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, 1953. 

The same publication shows that this 66 
billion plus deficit was converted into a sur- 
plus of $5.5 billion by 1956. 

This is, indeed, a strange way to create a 
fiscal crisis, as the Democratic committee 
claims the Eisenhower administration has 
done, 

In addition, between 1953 and 1956 there 
wos a cut in defense expenditures and there 
was a cut in taxes. President Eisenhower 
recently estimated that this cut, to date, has 
given taxpayers $25 billion in relief from the 
high taxes prevailing in 1953 and the years 
immediately preceding. 

How could a deficit of #6.1 billion be con- 
verted into a surplus of $5.5 billion at the 
same time that there was a tax cut of $7.4 
billion? Part of the answer is that there was 
a $10 billion cut in defense outlays. i 

The rest of the answer is that our total 
national income rose from $298 billion in 
1954 to $942 billion in 1956. That's a rise of 
#44 billion, and the Treasury's tax collectors 
got a lot of it. 

Yet personal disposable incomes—what 
you've got left after taxes—rose by $30 bil- 
Non, a nice 10-percent gain in 2 years, 1955 
end 1956. 

In the years from June 30, 1955, to the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, net budget 
receipts of the Federal Government have 
risen by more than $10 billion while net 
budget expenditures have risen by less than 
$5 billion. This, too, is not the way you 
go into a fiscal crisis. 

What has happened has been that we have 
had marked economic growth and expan- 
sion, sparked by wise economic and fiscal 
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policies, That's Just about the complete op- 
posite of having produced a fiscal crisis. 

Now as to the Democratic committee's 
charge that the rich are getting richer and 
the poor getting poorer, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
until last fall Chairman of the President Eco- 
nomic Advisory Council, has shown that it 
is the other way around. The rich have 
been getting relatively poorer and the poor 
have been getting absolutely richer. 

In an annual report to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research of which he was chair- 
man (a post he has reassumed), Burns some 
years ago pointed out that since 1929 we had 
moved more than half of the way toward 
absolute equality of incomes. 

Progressive income taxation, interest rate 
control, and rent control have aided in cut- 
ting back the incomes of the richest groups. 

Again Economic Indicators reveals that dis- 
posable income—what is left after tax de- 
ductions—rose from $538 per capita in 1939 
to 81.737 per capita in the first quarter of 
1957. Leaving out price inflation the gain 
was more than 70 percent in 18 years. 

Since 1939 the gain in average weekly 
earnings of our 17 million factory workers 
has been from $23.86 weekly pay to ¢82 in 
March 1957. The rise has been from $68 a 
week in 1952 to $82 at the present time. 

That is a gain of over 20 percent in the 
first Eisenhower administration. 


A Tribute to Our Jewish War Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. 


E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 
Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on May 24, 1957, it was my privilege to 
attend the annual memorial services 
honoring Jewish War Veterans of the 


United States, held at Adas Israel Syna-’ 


gogue, Washington, D. C., and to take 
part in these memorial services. I ask 
unanimous consent that my address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE ro OUR JEWISH Wan VETERANS 
(Address by Senator Tuos. E. MARTIN, Re- 

publican, of Iowa, at the annual me- 

morial services honoring Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Adas Israel Syn- 

agogue, Washington, D. C., May 24, 1857) 

It is a great honor to take part in these 
memorial services honoring the Jewish war 
dead. ‘The ideals of your organization and 
the way in which you have carried these 
ideals into practice are eminently worthy of 
emulation. 

Recently, I took the time to read part of 
the constitution of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans. I was particularly impressed by arti- 
cle II of this constitution, I would like to 
quote a portion of it: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America; to encourage honor and 
purity in public affairs; to combat whatever 
tends to impair the efficiency and perma- 
nency of free institutions; to encourage the 
doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights, 
and full justice to all men. 

* . . * . 


“To instill love of country and flag in our 
youth and to foster such activities as will 
tend to perpetuate the objects and ideals of 
our organization.” 
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The history of our country’s struggle to 
secure and maintain the principles cited 
above is an inspiring story of purpose and 
de votion. The part played in these struggles 
by people of the Jewish faith is equally in- 
spiring. From the first days of the Revo- 
lutionary War, American Jews have taken 
their place alongside men of all faiths and 
all beliefs in the common cause of freedom, 

Early in our history the rumblings of free- 
dom were heard in the Colonies. One of 
the first visible signs of the oncoming strug- 
gle was the Non-Importations Resolutions of 
1765—the first real step toward independ- 
ence—when a group of colonists indicated 
desire for freedom by refusing to trade with 
the English. It is highly significant that 
among the signers of these resolutions were 
nine Jews whose principal livelihood de- 
pended on such trade. Six Jews signed the 
more stringent agreement of 1770. But they 
took this action without fear because of 
their faith in the ideals of liberty and free- 
dom. 

When the fight for independence turned 
into actual war, the Jews of the Colonies 
carried their share of the burdens. Deeply 
etched on the rolls of the Revolutionary 
heroes are such names as Lt. Col. David Salis- 
bury Franks who served with great distinc- 
tion; Lt. Col. Isaac Franks, an aide-de-camp 
to General Washington; Mordecai Sheftall, 
who put his entire salary at the disposal of 
the Army physicians for the purchase of 
much-needed medicines, and was badly 
wounded at the slege of Savannah; Manual 
Mordecai who also served on Washington's 
staff and who gave a fortune of $100,000 for 
the cause of independence; and Hayn Solo- 
mon who was arrested by the British as an 
American spy and who later extended fnan- 
cial help to James Madison, Edmond Ran- 
dolph, Thomas Jefferson, Arthur Lee, Gen- 
eral Steuben, and Robert Morris and still 
later became the financial link between the 
United States and Europe. The Jews truly 
contributed their share of sacrifice and valor 
to the infant United States. 

That the Hebrew played a conspicuous part 
in the drama of the revolution, despite the 
relatively small size of his community, there 
can be little doubt. His aid was both mili- 
tary and financial, The record reads credit- 
ably on both counts. 

When the tragic War Between the States 
broke out, Jews were found on both sides 
fighting for the causes in which they. be- 
lieved. Simon Wolf, who made an exhaustive 
study of that war, estimates that 8.400 Jews 
served with the northern army, and it was 
reported that John Seddon, Confederate Sec- 
retary of War, one time sald there were be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 Jews serving in the 
Confederate Army, 

Although it is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately the total number of Jews who served 
in the War Between the States, some of the 
names and deeds of fighting Jews will live 
forever—names like Leopold Karpeles, who 
turned a retreat into a victory at the Battie 
of the Wilderness by rallying the northern 
soldiers; Benjamin Levy, the 16-year-old 
drummer boy who won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his bravery at the Battle 
of Charles City Crossroads; Leopold Blumen- 
berg, about whom Lincoln once sald, He has 
suffered for us and served us well, had the 
rope around his neck for being our friend, 
raised troops, fought and been wounded"; 
and Edward Soloman, who served with great 
courage and valor-at Gettysburg. 

On and on this list of Jews who fought so 
fallantly could go. In each war there were 
Jews, great numbers of Jews, who compiled 
records that rank with America’s bravest. 

More than 1 million Jews have served in 
our Armed Forces in our country’s wars. The 
Ust of Jewish heroes could go on for hours 
and we still wouldn't list them all. While 
we cannot possibly list all the Jewish heroes 
of World War I and World War II and Korea, 


ter demands it. 
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we can pay special tribute to Chaplain Alex- 
ander D. Goode who. together with 3 other 
chaplains, 2 of the Protestant faith and one 
of the Catholic faith, gave their lives in the 
sinking of the Dorchester in the North At- 
lantic early in World War II. The story of 
Chaplain Goode and his fellow ministers of 
religion, Chaplains Clark V. Poling and 
George L. Fox, Protestant ministers, and 
Chaplain John P. Washington, a Catholic 
priest, is an epic of human dignity and sacri- 
fice. As a lifeboat drew away from the 
stricken Dorchester, a young sailor who knew 
the four chaplains had given their life pre- 
servers to four enlisted men, saw them locked 
arm in arm and deep in prayer. And then 
suddenly the men and the ship were gone— 
gone beneath the icy waves. 

In the First World War there were 3 Medal 
of Honor winners, 1 of whom is your genial 
and able national executive director, Ben 
Kaufman, 147 winners of Distinugished Serv- 
ice Crosses and Medals, and 982 other decora- 
tions, citations, and awards that were given 
to American Jews. In World War H. 2 more 
Jews won the Nation's highest award for 
bravery, the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
64 men who won the Distinguished Service 
Cross, 27 who won the Navy Cross, and 34 
who recelved the Distinguished Service 
Medal. In addition to this inspiring list 
there were actually thousands of additional 
awards and citations given to men of Jewish 
faith who served with distinction in the Sec- 
ond World War. 

I have not been able to secure a breakdown 
of the decorations won by Jewish servicemen 
in the Korean confilct, but I am confident 
when the full story is written the pattern of 
service and patriotism forged by Americans 
of the Jewish faith in all our wars will be 
reproduced. 

Perhaps the best description of the place 
of the Jew in the military history of the 
United States was made by Congressman 
Julius Kahn, of California, when he drew the 
first draft number for the First World War. 
I would like to repeat to you what he said: 

“Many of the boys who go to the front will 
be wounded, Many of them will be killed. 
But Jews at all periods of the world’s history 
have been ready to make the supreme sacri- 
fice whenever the land that gives them shel- 
I know that I voice the 
sentiment of the overwhelming majority of 
the Jews of the United States when I say we 
will do our share toward keeping Old Glory 
floating proudly in the skies so that it may 
continue to shelter under its fold the down- 
trodden and the oppressed of every land.” 

The Jews of our country have always up- 
held the high appraisal of Congressman 
Kahn. Your record of sacrifice for the coun- 
try you love has becn far and beyond the 
call of duty. I consider it an honor to meet 
with you today. 


Address by William Treadwell at Eighth 
Annual Conference, Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, at Brighton, England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31,1957 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to comment previously on 
the splendid work of the People-to- 
People Foundation. 

This foundation, which fulfills the 
great mandate expressed by President 
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Eisenhower at the special White House 
Conference in Washington on Septem- 
ber 11-12, 1956, can be and is a most 
notable contribution to the cause of 
peace, freedom, and prosperity through- 
out the world, through better under- 
standing. 

I have in my hands the text of the 
booklet published by the United States 
Information Agency entitled People-to- 
People—A Program of International 
Friendship,” as published by the United 
States Information Agency. I commend 
this booklet to the reading of all inter- 
ested Americans and organizations. 

I send to the desk the text of a signifi- 
cant address made by Mr. William 
Treadwell, manager, public relations de- 
partment, Leo Burnett Co., Inc., who was 
an official representative to the eighth 
annual conference of the Institute of 
Public Relations at the Grand Hotel in 
Brighton, England, on Sunday, May 19, 
1957. 

The comments of Mr. Treadwell, a 
noted expert in the field of public rela- 
tions, make, I believe, for most interest- 
ing and stimulating reading. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, to be preceded by a 
list of the committee chairmen and co- 
chairmen of the people-to-people pro- 


gram. 

There being no objection, the list and 
address were ordéred to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM—COMMITTEE 

CHAIRMEN AND COCHAIRMEN 
ADDRESSES 


Advertising organizations: Theodore 5. 
Repplier, president, the Advertising Council, 
Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Armed services: Carter L. Burgess, Aasist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, the Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C, 

Banking: Fred F. Florence, president, Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, Dalias, Tex. 

Books: George P. Brett, Jr., president, the 
13 Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

re A 

Business Council for International Under - 
standing: Sigurd S. Larmon, president, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Meade Brunet, vice presi- 
dent, Radio ation of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Business. organizations: Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board, General Mills, Inc., 
400 Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Cartoonists: Al Capp, River House, 145 
Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 

Civic: Dr. George N. Shuster, president, 
unter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York, 


Education: Dr. Albert Jacobs, president, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; Dr, Corma 
Mowrey, director, professional services, West 
Virginia Education Association, 1558 Quar- 
rier Street, Charleston, W. Va. 

Farm groups: Allan B. Kline, 4209 Grove 
Avenue, Western Springs, III. 

Fine arts groups: Dr. David E. Finley, 
chairman, United States Commission of Fine 
Arts, United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C. 

Foreign affairs: Dr. Brooks Emeny, 221 Elm 
Road, Princeton, N. J. 

Foreign Service alumni: David McKendree 
Bey, 2543 Waterside Drive NW., Washington, 


4-H clubs; T. A. Erickson, 1403 Chelms- 
ford, St. Paul, Minn.; Norman C. Mindrum, 
the National 4-H Club Foundation, 8561 Fen- 
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ton Street, Silver Spring, Md.; Guy Lee 
Noble, National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 

Fraternal organizations: Gen. William J. 
Donovan, Donovan, Leisure, Newton & Irvine, 
2 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Handicapped: Maj. Gen. Melvin J, Maas, 
USMC (retired), Chairman, President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically: 
Handicapped, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. y 

Hobbies: H. L. Lindquist, president, Na- 
tional Federation of Stamp Clubs, 153 Wav- 
erly Place, New York, N. Y. 

Hotel industry: Robert K. Christenberry, 
president, Ambassador Hotel, Park Avenue 
and 51st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Insurance: Frederic W. Ecker, president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Labor: George Meany, president, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Letter writing: Miss Anna Lord Strauss, 
27 East 69th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Magazines: Paul C. Smith, president, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Medicine and the health professions: Dr. 
Louls H. Bauer, secretary general, World 
Medical Association, 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York, N. Y. 

Motion pictures: Y. Frank Freeman, chair- 
man, Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, Inc., 8480 Beverly Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, Calif, 

Music: Eugene Ormandy, music conductor, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Nationalities groups: John Slezak, 711 West 
State Street, Sycamore, III.; Judge Juvenal 
Marchisio, nationalities committee, 65 East 
55th Street, New York, N. V. 

Professional societies: Chief Justice Robert 
G. Simmons, Nebraska Supreme Court, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Public relations: Edward L. Lipscomb, di- 
rector of public relations, National Cotton 
Council, Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

Radio and television: Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. X.: 
Harold E. Fellows, president and chairman of 
board, National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash-- 


ington, D. C. 
Religious Groups: Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, president, National Council of 


Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 510 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general sec- 
retary, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
tion, D. C.; Dr. Abraham J, Feldman, presi- 
dent, Synagogue Council of America, 110 
West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Science and engineering groups: Dr. 
Joseph W. Barker, chairman of the, board, 
Research Corp,, 405 Lexington Avene, New 
York, N. . 

Service organizations: Charles E. Wilson, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Speakers: Cyrus S. Ching, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; A. Maceo Walker, 
Sr., Post Office Box 241, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sports: Edward P. F. Eagan, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Talent group for the entertainment ihdus- 
try: George L. Murphy. 205 South Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif, 

Transportation agencies: John W. Hanes, 
chairman, finance committee, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., 460 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Travelers; Ralph T. Reed, president. Amer- 
es Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York, 
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Veterans: Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker, 
chairman of the board, Eastern Air Lines, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. T.; Lewis 
8 1 15 N. Euclid Avenue, Pasadena, 

alif. 

Women's groups: Mrs. William Barclay 
Parsons, Jr., president, National Council of 
Women of the United States, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Writers: William Faulkner, Oxford, Misg.: 
Harvey Breit, New York Times Book Review, 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 

Youth: Dr, Arthur A. Schuck, chief Scout 
executive, Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

PRESIDENT EIsENHOWER'S PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
Pnocnaxt 

(By Bill Treadwell, eighth annual confer- 

ence, Institute of Public Relations, Grand 

Hotel, Brighton, England, May 19, 1957) 

As a member and Official representative to 
this conference of President Eisenhower's 
people-to-people program, I greatly appreci- 
ate your invitation to briefly tell you some- 
thing about this most interesting and ex- 
tensive program. 

My remarks are merely some personal con- 
clusions about what President Eisenhower 
termed “the central fact in today's life—the 
existence of different philosophies in contest 
for the loyalty and support of the world’s 
people.” 

The institute conference this year has 
again been very stimulating and informative. 
Your country, like ours, has assumed that 
other nations have properly understood your 
foreign policies, your internal problems, and 
your people and it is so important that we 
in our profession, as your program chairman 
has aptly put it, “spotlight weaknesses” in 
the public-relations program of a country 


and suggest remedies. 


In the United States we have started work- 
ing on just such a program for our own 
people and our Government. It is known as 
President Eisenhower's people-to-people pro- 
gram. The whole concept of this program 
can be reduced to the following three essen- 
tial points: 

First. Every dollar we in the United States 
spend for defense—every atom bomb we can 
build, every plane, every ship, every gun—is 
wholly negative. These are purely and 
simply a means of buying time, for they are 
designed only to prevent physical aggression 
against us. We will not employ them for 
attack. We use them to hold off potential 
enemies while peaceful ideas take hold, and 
peoples come to friendship and understand- 
ing which will make them unnecessary. 

Second. In today's basic world battle of 
ideas and ideologies, what governments do 
and say is important, but the sum total of 
what individuals do and say is decisive, 
Government actions and government state- 
ments are often suspect, but the actions and 
statements of individual citizens are uni- 
versally accepted as a true measure of the 
attitude and atmosphere of the country from 
which they come, 

Third. Our Government alone, therefore, 
cannot conceivably do the job of achieving 
friendship and understanding for America 
on the part of the citizens of other nations 
throughout the world. It is a job which can 
be done only with the active cooperation and 


. assistance of individual Americans working 


through their own contacts with individuals 
in other lands. It is the purpose of this 
program to enlist such assistance. 

One day during the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly when the Egyptian crisis was 
at its height, a little old lady sat in the gal- 
lery listening to a simultaneous translation, 
She had the headphones glued to her ears. 
As you know, the listener to U. N. sessions is 
able to throw a switch and pick up 1 of 5 
languages which he understands best—Eng- 
lish, Russian, French, Spanish, and Chinese. 
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When the meeting was over, a man sitting 
directly behind her, who had been watching 
her with great interest leaned over and said, 
“I beg your pardon; did you enjoy that de- 
bate?” She turned around, and she said, 
“Oh, yes; very much.” 

“Well, what was it that you enjoyed the 
most?“ 

She turned her twittering blue. eyes on 
him and said, with obvious awe in her voice, 
“I think it's perfectly wonderful how all 
those 81 delegates can understand and speak 
Chinese so well.“ 

Sometimes one gets the Impression that 
people and nations around the world under- 
stand each other in about the same degree 
as this dear little old lady who had been 
listening in Chinese. 

Person-to-person relationships, such as are 
made possible by our cultural and educa- 
tional exchange programs, help us to learn 
more about one another. Such relation- 
ships thus promote understanding and good 
will among people of different races, creeds, 
and nationalities, and contribute to the es- 
tablishment of peace with justice in the 
world. 

People are what count. A sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the aspirations, the hopes and 
fears, the traditions and prides of other peo- 
ples and nations is essential to the promotion 
of mutual prosperity and peace. Such un- 
derstanding is a compulsory requirement on 
each of us if, as a people, we are to discharge 
our inescapable national responsibility to 
lead the world in the growth of freedom and 
human dignity. 

It is most fortunate that we have in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a great American leader 
who is well aware of the fact that Americans 
are misunderstood and because of his keen 
understanding of the battle that is raging 
in men's minds has organized this people-to- 
people program. 

He has selected men and women from pri- 
vate industry to distribute information 
about America on a worldwide basis. This 
points to the fact that the*great strength of 
America and any nation today lies not in its 
Government information organizations and 
programs, but in its private groups and indi- 
viduals in these groups. Ladies and gentle- 
men, * * this, then, is America's unused 
weapon, 

Its unifying force is clearly the realiza- 
tion that the day of American isolation is 
gone and that we have entered a new one of 
interdependence and responsibility. We are 
all determined to make more and more 
friends for the United States. 

When President Eisenhower initiated this 
Program last fall, he said in his opening 
remarks: 

“Every bomb and implement of war we 
manufacture, in the long run has no purpose 
other than negative: to give us time to pre- 
vent the other fellow from starting a war, 
since we know we won't. 

“The billions we pour into that ought to be 
supported by a great American effort, a 
positive constructive effort that leads directly 
toward what we all want—a true and lasting 


I was in Nevada where the hydrogen bomb 
Was tested. It has five times the destructive 
power of the sum total of all the bombs 
Gropped on Germany during World War II. 
This development proves obviously that to- 
day's bombs cannot accomplish anything but 
racial suicide, 


We can also conclude from this that the 


ideological struggle will probably be settled 
in the years to come by those people who can 
convince the world that justice and hope are 
on their side. 
We, as citizens of the United States, also 
that our country is being subjected 
to the greatest campaign of vilification, 
slander, and distortion in the history of the 
world. This shrewd and never-ending cam- 
paign always shows Americans as immoral, 
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unjust, and cheap. Every method is used to 
discredit us. Our crime rate, juvenile de- 
linquency, racial conflicts, slums, and even 
our divorce rates are greatly misrepresented. 

Never has one nation been so persistently 
smeared. Your great country and the other 
democracies are also on the receiving end of 
this smear treatment from time to time. 

Perhaps you would like to know a little 
about the people-to-people committees and 
the program itself, 

‘We have more than 40 different committees 
made up of representatives from advertising, 
publishing, business, education, fraternal 
organizations, motion-picture industry, re- 
ligious groups, the Armed Forces, and 
women's organizations. 

We have even formed a People-to-People 
Foundation with Charles E. Wilson, former 
president of General Electric, as its president, 
to properly and privately finance the activi- 
ties carried on by these committees. 

The working arrangements of the public 
relations committee falls into two broad 
areas. The first consists of supplying public 
relations counsel and service to the other 
40 committees which have been chosen to 
conduct various phases of this program. 

The second broad area consists of four 
programs dealing directly with public rela- 
tions practitioners and the public relations 
field in our country. It is this group that is 
responsible for contacts with public rela- 
tions groups outside the United States. 

We have a subcommittee working with 
American-owned companies operating in 
foreign areas. 

Another subcommittee has the job of 
pianning and developing special public re- 
lations materials within the United States 
to make better ambassadors of citizens who 
will travel outside our borders. 

When your president, Alan Campbell 
Johnson, visited the States several months 
ago, he mentioned that your membership Is 
very much interested in studying our public 
relations case histories, printed matter, 
speeches, annual reports, and public rela- 
tions textbooks. In fact, all public relations 
literature published by our corporations, as- 
sociations, industries, and Government. 

Through the public relations committee of 
the people-to-people program, we have 
shipped to your institute some 5,000 different 
public relations items for your library. 
Duplicate materials can be sent to other U- 
braries in England. These materials were 
contributed by more than 200 different rep- 
resentatives of the public relations profession 
in the United States. 

This program of international friendship 
and understanding is not a one-way street. 
Our people want to and should know more 
about you and your country. 

We look forward to further exchanges of 
public relations personnel and materials from 
your people to our people. 

This, then, is President Elsenhower's peo- 
ple-to-people program. 
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Ike Created New United States Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


s OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on April 14, 1957, in the Sunday Gazette 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, there appeared 
a very interesting article entitled Ike 
Created New United States Policy,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Haridas T, Muzumdar, 
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Dr. Muzumdar was born in India. He 
received his higher education in this 
country and has been a United States 
citizen for a number of years. He has 
a deep interest in matters affecting 
India, especially its relations with the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IKE CREATED New UNITED STATES POLICY 

(By Dr. Haridas T. Muzumdar) 


(Eyrron's Note.—Dr. Muzumdar, friend and 
biographer of the late Mahatma Gandhi, is 
professor of soclology at Cornell College and 
a keen student of political affairs.) 


The Eisenhower doctrine, now officially ac- 
cepted by Congress and the American peo- 
ple, marks the birth of an independent 
American foreign policy. 

It is not so much the Eisenhower doctrine 
as defined by Congress that is significant; the 
real significance lies in the background of 
the conditions that led to the emancipation 
of this country's foreign policy from the 
apron strings of Britain and France. 

Whether the British, the French, and the 
Israelis were well advised in Jaunching their 
attack on Egypt in the midst of the American 
presidential campaign is a moot point. They 
had reasons to believe that American policy 
under the Eisenhower administration was 
opposed to imperialistic and colonial ven- 
tures by her friends as well as by her foes. 
Hence, they decided not to take the United 
States into their confidence before launch- 
ing their attack on Egypt. 

They further reasoned that President 
Eisenhower, involved as he was in the tall 
end of the presidential campaign, would re- 
main noncommittal in regard to their mili- 
tary adventure and would be forced to accept 
a fait accompli. 

But they underestimated their man, 
Their calculations miscarried and their ac- 
tions boomeranged, 

SINGLE STANDARD 


In the history of American diplomacy no 
statement on American foreign policy is 
likely to have a more far-reaching effect than 
President Eisenhower's dispassionate enun- 
clation of the objectives of American foreign 
policy during the heat of our domestic po- 
litical campaign. 

In his radio and television address to the 
Nation from Washington on October 31, 1956, 
the President reiterated his conviction that: 

“The United Nations represents the sound- 
est hope for peace in the world. For this 
very reason I believe that the processes of 
the United Nations need further to be de- 
veloped and strengthened. I speak particu- 
larly of increasing its ability to secure jus- 
tice under international law.” 

Then President Eisenhower made a state- 
ment which will from now on be the corner- 
stone of American foreign policy: The single 
standard In international diplomacy, not the 
double standard—one for our friends, an- 
other for the rest of the world. Here are 
Eisenhower's magnificent words: 

There can be no peace without law. And 
there can be no law if we invoke one code 
of international conduct for those who op- 
pose us and another for our friends.” 

The value of the Eisenhower declaration 
consists in the freedom of action it allows 
the American Government in the formula- 
tion of our foreign policy in terms of stand- 
ards of international morality rather than 
in terms of helping out our friends and allies 
in their nefarious ventures. 

Without any tinge of political partisan- 
ship I must polnt out that this doctrine, as 
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well as practice, of a Republican President 
is in sharp contrast to the doctrines and 
practices of preceding Democratic Presi- 
dents, 

WILSON WENT ASTRAY 

Por instance, no high Government official 
in this country or elsewhere was more adept 
at the use of words in enunciating noble 
principles than President Woodrow Wilson. 
Indeed, not a few of his speeches and state 
papers embody some of the noblest aspira- 
tions of the American people—and of man- 
kind. However, his stand on “too proud to 
fight” and his 14 points lost their moral sig- 
nificance because of partisanship for Amer- 
ica’s friends and allies. 

Wilson had two standards—one for Amer- 
ica's friends whose empires were to be im- 
mune from the encroachment of the right 
of self-determination for all subject peoples, 
and another for the defeated Central Pow- 
ers whose empires were to be broken up in 
the name of the right of self-determination. 
Indeed, at the end of the war to make the 
world safe for democracy and to extend the 
Tight of self- determination to all peoples, 
the British Empire waxed fattest in all 
its history with the addition of mandated 
territories. 

This double standard of international mor- 
ality lost America many friends in Asia 
and Africa in the interwar period. 


F. D. R. FOLLOWED 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, like Wil- 
son, had magical facility with words. Some 
of Roosevelt's speeches and state papers con- 
tain the abiding aspirations of America— 
and of mankind. But alas. Roosevelt, too, 
like Wilson, had American foreign policy tied 
to the chariot of the Anglo-French empires. 

For instance, the third article of the At- 
lantic Charter specifically laid down 
that they, the signatories (Roosevelt and 
Churchill), respect the rights of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
Which they will live; and they wish to see 
Sovereign rights and self-government re- 
Stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
Prived of them. 

If language means anything, this article 
endorses the doctrine of self-determination 
for all nations. But within less than a 
month after the signing of the Atlantic 

, Churchill announced in the British 
Parliament that the principles embodied in 
the Atlantic Charter did not and would not 
apply to the British Empire, and stated: 

“We had in mind primarily restoration 
Of the sovereignty, self-government and na- 
tional life of the states and nations of Eu- 
rope now under the Nazi yoke, and the 
Principles which would govern any altera- 
tions in the territorial boundaries of (Eu- 
Topean) countries which may have to be 
made.” 

President Roosevelt saw fit not to chal- 
enge Prime Minister Churchill's interpreta- 
tion, thereby strengthening the belief of 
ns and Africans that American foreign 
policy, like that of England and France, was 
compounded of a double standard of inter- 
National morality—a standard of equality 
Applicable to the European peoples, and & 
be ndara of inequality and inferiority to 
© Applied to the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
ROOT OF DISTRUST 

8 Now, let me at once say that these ac- 
ones of our wartime Democratic Presidents 
nH Hot, in my judgment, make them traitors 
erica. They imply a wrong orienta- 

tion on their part. 

If you believe, subconsciously or con- 
ously at the Europeans are a breed super- 
Or to Asians and Africans, you cannot help 
Ralving at the position that Wilson and 
tn n took. The tragedy consisted not 
th absence of desire on their part to serve 
ey best interests of America and the world; 

ther did the tragedy consist in their wrong 
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ethical orientation, leading to politically 
mischievous conclusions. 

This is the root cause for distrust of Amer- 
ica rife in Asia and Africa during the last 
generation. We are today reaping the whirl- 
wind of distrust sown by the wind of wrong 
orientation. 

It is against this background and this 
sort of interpretation by Asians and Afri- 
cans that President Eisenhower made his 
historic pronouncement of the single stand- 
ard of international ethics in America's 
dealings with friends and foes, with Afro- 
Asians and Europeans. 

No wonder Prime Minister Nehru declared 
that President Eisenhower's stand raised 
America’s moral prestige immeasurably 
throughout the world. 

Once the logic of the Eisenhower doctrine 
is accepted as the point of departure for 
American foreign policy, the administration's 
demand for congressional legislation on the 
Middle East can be viewed as one of the 
detailed steps in implementation. The 
warning to the Soviet Union against subver- 
sion in the Middle East is entirely in order; 
it is merely an extension of the same sort of 
protection our Government stands ready to 
give European nations outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Let us not, then, confuse the Eisenhower 
doctrine merely with warning to the Soviet 
Union against subversion in the Middle East 
or with military and economic aid to the 
Middle Eastern countries at the President's 
discretion. Let us rather realize that the 
Eisenhower doctrine embodies a historic de- 
parture from previous American foreign pol- 
icy: 

1. That henceforth American foreign pol- 
icy shall be based not on expediency to 
suit the convenience of our friends the Brit- 
ish and the French, 

2. That henceforth American foreign pol- 
icy shall be broadbased upon the concept of 
equality of Asians and Africans with the 
Europeans, 


Foreign Market for Southern Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Foreign Market Big Boon to 
Southern Cotton Farmer,” published in 
the Birmingham News of May 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exports INCREASING—FOREIGN MARKET Big 
BOON TO SOUTHERN COTTON FARMER 
AUBURN, ALA., May 28.—Large foreign mar- 

kets have created a boom in American cotton 

sales. 

And with each shipload of cotton sent 
across the seas, the southern farmer's mar- 
keting situation becomes a little more favor- 
able. 

API Extension Marketing Specialist A. W. 
Jones says this foreign cotton sales boom 
began last summer with vast increases in 
cotton exports. Thus, this factor alone is 
the biggest marketing development affecting 
southern farmers this year. 

According to the specialist cotton from 
Government surplus stocks sold for export 
during the current cotton marketing year 
totaled 7,585,600 bales through April 30, Ex- 
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porters are rapidly revising their estimates of 
total exports for this season upward. In fact 
some forecasters see foreign sales of cotton 
hitting the 8-million-bale mark. 

To make the situation even brighter, Jones 
said, cotton is now being sold for export after 
August 15—in the 1957-58 marketing year. 
Through April 30, sales for shipment over- 
seas next year add up to 2,520,300 bales. 

“These heavy cotton sales can be traced 
directly to the Government's competitive 
pricing program,” declared the specialist. 
“Under this program United States cotton 
can move onto world markets at a price 
competitive with foreign-grown cotton. 

“On April 30, the price of middling, inch 
cotton sold for export this year averaged 
27.61 cents per pound,” said Jones. The 
monthly prices paid for export cotton during 
the year give us a much better idea than we 
have had in the past of an average price 
range farmers could expect on the world 
market, and just how sharp market competi- 
tion would be with other cotton growing 
countries, 

A long-range view of world markets holds 
good possibilities of a continued high level 
of foreign sales at prices that should be 
favorable for a vastly stepped-up cotton pro- 
duction program, 

Jones said cotton exports aren't the only 
farm exports that are on the increase. Total 
agricultural exports from July 
March increased 44 percent in value over the 
year before, totaling $3.6 billion compared 
to $2.5 billion last year. 

“So far this year cotton is out ahead of all 
other commodities in the percentage in- 
crease over last year's exports,” he said. 
“Value of cotton exports this year totaled 
$855 million as compared to $217 million from 
July 1955, through March 1956.” 

The specialist also reported that only the 
big combination of grains and feeds shows a 
greater export value this year than cotton. 
The long list of other products recording 
fair-size increases in exports include vegeta- 
ble oils, oilseeds, fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, meats and poultry products, To- 
bacco alone is showing a decline in exports 
from last year. But private relief donations 
are running 19 percent under last year. 

“Certain exports are going more and more 
to particular countries,” explained Jones, 
“Cotton and wheat are the two things re- 
maining on the shipping lists to a long series 
of farflung markets. Some other commodi- 
ties—particularly dairy, poultry and meat 
products, fruits and vegetables—go to a more 
selective list of countries.” 

For example, Jones noted that during Feb- 
ruary 83 percent of the condensed milk ex- 
ports went to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Venezuela received 84 percent of our dried 
whole milk and 74 percent of shell eggs. 
Italy and Mexico took 72 percent of our non- 
fat dry milk solids export. And Spain re- 
ceived more than 90 percent of our exported 
beef, hams and shoulders. About all of our 
peanut exports went to Mexico and Switzer- 
land. 


Millard Military School in Curry County, 
Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Col. and Mrs. Homer B. Millard have 


wone justifiable fame in training young 
men for entrance to the United States 
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Naval, Air Force, and Military Acad- 

emies. 

Since 1954 Colonel Millard has oper- 
ated his preparatory school in the south- 
western Oregon coastal community of 
Langlois, in Curry County, and has stu- 
dents from many States. From 1925 to 
1946 Colonel Millard conducted his 
school in Washington, D. C., and had 
among his students sons of our leading 
generals, such as Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
George S. Patton, Henry H. (Hap) 
Arnold, Alfred Gruenther, and many 
more. Colonel Millard earned a repu- 
tation for successful training of young 
men, and during the 20 years of opera- 
tion of his Washington school roughly 
10 percent of the West Point graduates 
prepped at his school. i 

Mr. President, I base my appointments 
to the various military academies solely 
on merit, from scores obtained in the 
United States civil service designation 
examination. Young men who have been 
trained by Colonel Millard stand near 
the top in these examinations. Both 
Colonel Millard and his wife have a fine 
military background, Mrs. Millard hav- 
ing served as a lieutenant commander in 
the Waves during World War II. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an excellent article by Ralph 
P. Stuller, editor of the Coquille Valley 
Sentinel, which appeared in the North- 
west Rotogravure magazine of the Sun- 
day Oregonian on May 12, 1957, describ- 
ing the Millard School. The title of the 
article is It's a Tough School but the 
Students Like It.” 
| ‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir's a TOUGH SCHOOL Bur THE STUDENTS LIKE 
IrT—AmBITIOUS TEEN-AGERS PREPARE THEM- 
SELVES FOR UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMIES IN SECLUDED CLASSROOMS IN CURRY 
County HILLS 

(By Ralph P. Stuller, editor, Coquille Valley 

Sentinel) 
| If you called the Millard School the North- 
west's most unusual school, you could be 
right. Certainly when a visitor is told of 
this Curry County school, he raises a ques- 
tioning eyebrow. Sure, it prepares lively 
young men for Annapolis, West Point, and 
the Air Force Academy, but who ever heard 
of rugged youngsters giving up TV, rock-and- 
roll on the radio, soft chairs, magazines, and 
hotrods? More than that, who goes to school 

6 days, sometimes 7 days a week, with night 

work thrown in for good measure? 

They do it all at the Millard School, which 
nestles high above the Curry County coast- 
Une on a 1,200-foot hill, where an attractive 
early American ranchhouse serves as home 
and school for a group of eager young mili- 
tary-minded eagles. 

Students from all over the Western Hemi- 
sphere are coming to this school run by Col. 
and Mrs. Homer B. Millard on spartan but 
loving rules designed to make come true the 
words of Confucius. 

“In all things, success depends upon 
previous preparation, and without such 
preparation there is sure to be failure.” 

This is a school that makes a Saturday 
night movie in nearby Port Orford or Ban- 
don—with a chaperone, too—a privilege for 
high grades, and not the right of a teen-ager. 

This is a school that gives no grades, but 
failure means you go home. 

In today’s world when many schools seem- 
ingly have lost sight of the old-fashioned 
purpose of education—to make a youth the 
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master of his skills so he can master his 
fate—the Millard School holds a fascination 
for both thoughtful parents and thinking 


boys. 

And whether the story being told lies in the 
founder of this colorful preparatory place for 
the Nation's military academies, whether it is 
in the peaceful and lush hillsides of Curry 
County, or in the eager students who sign 
up for 6 tough monastic months of train- 
ing, it is hard to say. 

Col. Homer B. Millard founded the Oregon 
school some 290 miles south of Portland off 
Highway 101 and the hamiet of Langlois, in 
1954. Previously he had operated his famed 
Millard School in Washington, D. C., from 
1925 to 1946—with time away during active 
war service in World War II. 

In Washington Generals of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Henry H. Arnold, 
Gens. George S. Patton, James Doolittle, 
Lucius Clay, Alfred Gruenther, and presi- 
dents of South American countries, admirals 
in the United States Navy, and many more 
sent him their sons. Of 21,000 men who 
entered West Point during those years, 
Colonel Millard prepped over 2,000, or roughly 
10 percent, 

So it was that when Colonel Millard closed 
his school in 1946 and decided to come back 
to his native State of Oregon, he had a repu- 
tation for success. 

He hoped to set up a school in Oregon 
that eventually will have a top enrollment of 
30 students. Today he averages 10. The 6- 
month term begins in September and finishes 
the lst of March. A June course completes 
just before the July appointment exams for 
West Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force 
school. 

As for military background, Colonel Millard 
served from Oregon in the Mexican dispute 
and World War I, attended West Point—and 
in World War II was on the staff of the 9th 
Bomber Command in north Africa, alded in 
designing the Colorado Air Force Academy, 
and later served as executive officer to the 
secretary general of Nuremberg, Germany. 
He had good cause to know what it takes. 

His charming wife also knows both the 
military and the English she teaches. A 
former faculty member on the University of 
Hawaii staff, she helped set up the Armed 
Forces Institute in Madison, Wis., was a 
lieutenant commander in the WAVES, and 
at one time served as senior WAVE officer in 
San Francisco. 

The Millard School sits on a 300-acre 
ranch 4 miles east of Langlois. Cattle and 
sheep range the pastures, and students get 
outside exercise by aiding with the work. 

This winter there were 10 boys at the Mil- 
lard School, all of whom took their West 
Point examinations at the Presidio. 2 

The boys are housed in rooms upstairs in 
the modern ranchhouse, and their rooms are 
rigidly inspected each day, and they make 
their own beds and clean their rooms dally. 

When a student enters he is given aptitude 
tests and other standard exams to check his 
weak and strong points. There’s no guess- 
work in his training. Colonel Millard knows 
what he must know; he makes sure he knows 
it at the end of the courses. The student 
who finishes Millard is a master of algebra, 
plane geometry, and English. 

A ship's clock calls the bells for time. 


All studying and letter writing is done in 
the classroom. No books are taken from the 
classroom, x 

At Millard, keen-eyed youngsters are up 
and ready for the day at 7 a. m. They break- 
fast. Then to class. Here they study, drill, 
repeat, explain, and ask questions. A basic 
rule is that a student must ask questions on 
anything he does not know or understand. 
Penalty is for not asking. 

Evening study period is from 7:15 to 9:45 
p. m. There is no talking allowed during 
study hour. 


until 1 p. m., d 6:30 to 7:15 p. . No 
student is called to the phone at any other 
time. 

The kitchen is off limits for all students 
except those on wood and dining table de- 
tails. 

At Millard School a visitor finds himself 


addressed as sir. And the 24-hour control, 
7 days a week, seems to work miracles in 
making boys into forward-looking, upright 
young men. 

It's both a family and a school, Millard. 
Colonel and Mrs. Millard are part of the 
group with each individual having a goal in 
sight, his military academy entrance. The 
top students help the poorer ones. It all 
makes for good learning. 

The textbooks used are many and solid, 
old-fashioned ones. They're the ones where 
drill and repetition come into the learning 
situation. Colonel and Mrs. Milard’s goal 18 
that the students they have, master their 
subjects. 

Periodic tests including the famed Ivy 
League college boards are given to check 
progress. Physcal activities include hiking, 
working, and rifle-range shooting. 

The student at Millard comes lightly 
packed. Informal clothes are worn during 
the day, A suit and shirt and tie, however, 
is required for the evening dinner. He also 
brings blankets, comforter, bath towels, 
washcloths, pair of four-buckle shoes, work 
shoes, a good dictionary, and the The Com- 
plete Works of William Shakespeare. ‘The 
latter is the only recreational reading he 
has. 

Because there is little chance to spend 
money he is allowed only $3 per week. 
Thanksgiving is not a holiday. He goes to 
school, At Christmas those students who 
have made good progress get a short Christ- 
mas leave, otherwise they stay at the school 
and study. 

No student is permitted to leave the school 
ranch, 

A visitor to the classroom generally is 
amazed. The class marches in, stands at 
attention, and the platoon leader salutes 
Colonel Millard and says: “The geometry 
class is prepared for instruction, sir.“ 

And that they are. 

One student makes a mistake. 

After questioning from the colonel, the 
student suddenly says, “Sir, I was wrong, 
this is the correct way to prove this problem, 
sir.” Mistakes are always corrected at once. 
No student leaves the classroom until he 
knows what he is doing. 

In English the emphasis is on vocabulary. 
and it would delight a university professor's 
heart. Millard School believes the communi- 
cative device invented by the man who 
wanted to talk is important. 

I met the 10 boys who finished the school 
this March and found them keen, alert, and 
happy. 

They had come through and found it fun 
to sharpen up thinking abilities, With 
Shakespeare as a substitute for fiction and 
the radio, they also developed a vast reser- 
voir of certain sage wisdom that matured 
them. 

The March graduates of The Millard School 
came from a variety of places—one was the 
son of the mayor of Colon, Panama; others 
came from Virginia, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
California, and four came from Oregon. All 
had appointments for West Point. 

When the boys left for their final competi- 
tive examinations at the Presidio they bad 
gained from 10 to 20 pounds. The food, 
much of it home-grown runs from fried 
country chicken to wild blackberry pie. 

The Millard School is the only school of 
its kind west of the Appalachians, It's really 
quite a place, this, Oregon school that points 
young men to our three proud military acad- 
emics. 
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And, as Colonel Millard points out, too, the 
job is worth doing. After all, an education 
at West Pont, Annapolis, or the Air Force 
Academy is worth $10,000. Really quite a 
scholarship to win. 


Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1858 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7665) making 
&ppropriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the great chapters in medical research 
today is being done by the Medical Re- 
Search and Development Branch of the 
United States Army. 

Defense efforts are primarily directed 
toward developing and maintaining con- 
Stantly improved means for destruction 
of an enemy aggressor, in order to pro- 
tect the Nation from attack. However, 
certain elements of the defense program 
Provide constructive advances of re- 
markable value to the continuing welfare 
of our people and of all mankind. The 
Army Medical Service Research and De- 
velopment program is a clear example of 
Such beneficial, constructive ‘activity. 

Historically, Army doctors have been 
leading pioneers in the improvement of 
American medicine, ever since Army 
Surgeon John Jones wrote the first 
American textbook on surgery in 1776. 
Maj. Walter Reed, famous to everyone, 
made possible the practical control of the 
Scourge yellow fever, and thereby en- 
abled construction of the Panama Canal. 
Similar historical Army victories in med- 
icine are too numerous to detall, More 
important, Army medical research con- 
tinues to make valuable contributions to 
the health and welfare of our people. Al- 
though directed to solvirig the problem 
Of preserving fighting strength in com- 
bat, results achieved are immediately ap- 
Dlicable to civilian disease and injury. 

New and improved treatment of severe 
burns, proven at the United States Army 
Surgical Research Unit, have been widely 
adopted by the civilian medical profes- 

n. 


Research on blood-vessel surgery, em- 
Dhasized during the Korean conflict, car- 
out in part at frontlinė hospitals, 
and since pursued at both Army labora- 
tories and Army contract supported uni- 
versities, has helped to save innumerabje 
ves and limbs. The torn arms and legs 
ot automobile-accident victims, as well 
as the weakened arteries of the older 
aged group, are now more effectively re- 
Paired, s 
In the event of either natural disaster 
or enemy attack, large quantities of 
Whole blood are always needed. Hereto- 
fore the storage life of this precious 
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commodity has been far too short. The 
problem of storage life was particularly 
acute when American forces fought at 
the end of thousands of miles of supply 
line. Army medical research has now 
discovered means for greatly extending 
the useful storage life of human blood 
so that soon it is expected that stock- 
piling for national emergency will be 
made easier—an advance which could be 
lifesaving to any one of us. 

Thanks to another facet of Army med- 
ical research, stock handlers, slaughter- 
house workers, and others who work with 
livestock will work in greater safety from 
Q fever. 

In another area, rapid progress is be- 
ing made by the Army Medical Service in 
developing a fat emulsion suitable for in- 
travenous use. Such an emulsion pro- 
vides needed food to those badly injured 
or ill individuals who cannot take food by 
mouth. 

All of these examples aer only random 
Samples of immediate benefits accruing 
to our Nation from constructive efforts 
of the Army Medical Service's research 
and development program. 


Uniform Admission to the Federal Bar, 
H. R. 818 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, I introduced H. R. 818 to 
make uniform the rules for admission 
to the Federal bar. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to promote 
consistency and certainty, and to elimi- 
nate the present inequities and anoma- 
lies, in admissions to practice before the 
lower Federal courts. 

The bill would amend title 28 of the 
United States Code by adding a new sec- 
tion 1657, so as to provide that member- 
ship in good standing at the bar of the 
United States Supreme Court shall be 
the sole requirement for admission to 
practice before the Federal courts of ap- 
peals and district courts, including the 
district court for the district of Alaska 
but not that of the District of Columbia. 
This provision would not apply to any 
person who is barred from practice be- 
fore the district courts and courts of ap- 
peals by reason of holding public office. 

THE PROBLEM 


At present, the extreme diversity of 
admission rules in the Federal courts 
gives rise to many inequities and anoma- 
lies. Attention was recently called to 
this problem by an article in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, volume 42, 
page 721, 1956. An article by Hugh 
Williamson, discussing the various ad- 
mission rules of the Federal district 
courts was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 


„Recor by me on July 21, 1953. 
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For admission to the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court, it is only neces- 
sary to be of good moral character and 
admitted, for 3 years past, to practice in 
the highest court of a State. Seven of 
the 11 circuit courts of appeals—the 3d, 
4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th and the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia— 
admit attorneys on this same basis. But. 
these 7 circuits include only 29 States. 
In all the other States, there are special, 
additional requirements. One example 
will clarify the problem. For admission 
in the first circuit—Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Puerto Rico, and 
Rhode Island—the attorney must haye 
been previously admitted to practice in 
some other United States appellate 
court. If all United States appellate 
courts adopted this rule, there would be 
no further admissions. 

An even stranger spectacle of diversity 
and confusion is presented by the Fed- 
eral district courts. Thirty-of them will 
admit anyone who has been licensed to 
practice in the highest court of any 
State. But 22 others require a previous 
license to practice in the State in which 
the district court is located. It is this 
requirement that causes the most trou- 
ble, since admission to the State bar— 
not the bar of the attorney's own State, 
to which he has already been admitted, 
but of the State where the Federal court 
sits—involves a period of residence 
which is often as long as a year. Other 
delays occur in studying for the State 
bar examination, waiting to be examined, 
waiting for the results of the examina- 
tion, and waiting to be licensed. Mean- 
while, an impo t pending case may be 
brought to a standstill, or lost to another 
attorney. In addition to delay, substan- 
tial expense may be incurred, especially 
by attorneys who practice in a number of 
Federal jurisdictions. 

Like the circuit courts of appeals, par- 
ticular Federal district courts have spe- 
cial rules of admission. Eight will admit 
anyone who has been previously licensed 
to practice by a district court in any 
other State. Two require examinations. 

Even attorneys of the United States 
Government in the performance of their 
official duties are often not recognized in 
the lower Federal courts, except pro hac 
vice, and, even then, in association with 
localattorneys. Only 6 of the 85 Federal 
district courts make special provisions 
for attorneys of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Other anomalies arise from geography. 
In the Southern District of New York, a 
New Jersey lawyer is admitted freely, but 
a New York lawyer cannot be admitted 
in the Federal district court for New 


Jersey until he has been licensed in 


practice at the New Jersey bar. Sim- 
ilar situations exist in many parts of the 
country—for example, between New 
Jersey and Philadelphia, the two Kansas 
Citys, and so forth. 

The closed shop kept by many of the 
State bars is in sharp contrast to the 
liberality of the Federal courts in ad- 
mitting attorneys licensed by the States. 
This exercise of local monopoly simply 
aggravates the problem already dis- 
cussed, arising from the requirement in 
many Federal district courts of a pre- 
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vious license to practice in the State 
where the court sits. 

A recent State decision will illustrate 
this problem, but first a little background 
information may be helpful Any mem- 
bers of the Federal bar in either district 
of California is freely admitted to the 
Federal district court in Arizona. But 
a member of the Federal bar in Arizona 
cannot be admitted to either Federal 
district court in California until he has 
become a member of the California 
State bar. 

In Application of Wasserman (240 F. 
(2d) 213 (C. C. A. 9, 1956)), an attorney 
had applied for admission to practice in 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California. He was 
a resident of California and a member 
of the State bar of Arizona though not 
of California. The district court denied 
the motion for his admission, on the 
ground that he was not a member of the 
California State bar. 

In affirming this decision as not ap- 
pealable, the circuit court of appeals de- 
livered some interesting dicta: 

(a) The Federal district court is an 
independent court and can make its own 
rules. 

(b) On the other hand, “each—Federal 
district court—is considered a court of 
the particular State in which it sits and 
by which it is bounded’”—page 214. 

(e) It is a criminal offense to practice 
law in California without having been 
admitted to the State bar. 

(d) On the other hand, California 
cannot regulate practice in the Federal 
courts. a 

As to the two arguments (a) and (b), 
it may be observed that a truly inde- 
pendent court would exercise its inde- 
pendence by determining, in its proper 
discretion, the admission of attorneys to 
its own bar. The second pair of argu- 
ments, (c) and (d), cancel each other 
out, so that the circuit court scems to 
have answered this argument itself. 

Furthermore, it is hard to believe that 
any Federal court would permit a con- 
vict, who lost his right to practice law by 
reason of his conviction, to continue to 
practice in that court. . 

The circuit court then advanced its 
third argument, which merits serious dis- 
cussion. It pointed out the danger that 
an attorney admitted in some other State 
which inadequately tested his qualifica- 
tions, or who was subsequently guilty of 
unprofessional conduct, might be per- 
mitted to practice law in California 
through admission to the Federal dis- 
trict court. This danger, said the cir- 
cuit court“ far outweighs, in our opin- 
ion, any theoretical desire that there 
may be a uniform rule for admission in 
the district courts of the United 
States”—page 216. 

What about the equal danger that the 
qualifications of attorneys may be inade- 
quately tested by the very State in which 
the Federal court sits? 

What about the danger that an attor- 
ney admitted by the State in which the 
Federal court sits may later be guilty of 
unprofessional conduct? 

The circuit court, in Application of 
Wasserman, has pointed out dangers but 
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has not presented any adequate solution. 
Whatever rules of admission may be 
adopted, they would be deficient if they 
did not provide for revocation of the 
privilege upon the happening of any- 
thing that would have disqualified the 
practitioner as an applicant. As to sub- 
stantive qualifications, the present situa- 
tion is far from satisfactory; it has 
already been noted that only 2 of the 85 


Federal district courts require examina- 


tions. 

The real choice is between diversity 
and unity. Either the Federal courts in 
each State must take separate precau- 
tions against the dangers mentioned by 
the circuit court in Application of Was- 
serman, supra, or there must be a uni- 
form system of admission to the Federal 
bar. If a uniform system of admission 
is adopted, by which attorneys admitted 
in the United States Supreme Court are 
freely admitted in the lower Federal 
courts, the moral qualifications of the 
applicants will be assured initially, as 
they are now. It may be necessary to 
supplement this system by periodic or 
ad hoc reinvestigations. Professional 
qualifications could also be assured by 
examinations on Federal law and pro- 
cedure. But surely this matter can safely 
be left to the discretion of the United 
States Supreme Court at the time it 
makes the applicable rules and when it 
revises them from time to time as ex- 
perience dictates. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE BILL 


The advantages of H. R. 818 may now 
be summarized: 

(a) The bill would promote simplic- 
ity, consistency and certainty in admis- 
sions to practice before the lower Fed- 
eral courts. By so doing, it would fa- 
cilitate and economize the administra- 
tion of the Federal courts, and would 
eliminate the present inequities and 
anomalies (previously discussed). In 
turn, the elimination of these inequities 
and anomalies would save much time, 
effort and expense of American lawyers 
whose, practice has grown enormously 
in mobility and geographic extent owing 
to the continued expansion of economic 
activity and the economic role of Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Under this bill, the admission of 
attorneys in the Federal courts would 
rest in the sole discretion of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

de) The bill would give substance to 
the principle that the practice of law 
is a conditional privilege under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. See Ex Parte Gar- 
land (71 U. S. (4 Wall.) 333, 378 (1866) ). 
In that case, an act of Congress pro- 
hibiting the admission to the bar of 
United States district and circuit courts 
of any person who had not taken an 
oath that he had not aided in the se- 
cession was held contrary to the fifth 
amendment. 

(d) Finally, Congress has power to 
regulate the admission of attorneys in 
the lower Federal courts under the Con- 
stitution, article II, section 1, which 
expressly authorizes Congress to ordain 
and establish such courts. 

I urge the early enactment of my bill. 


May 31 


Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1958 


SPEECH > 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7665) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
tense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD the article by Donald Baldwin en- 
titled “Tour of Korean Front Finds 
United States Force Weak,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on May 27, 1957. Mr. 
Baldwin's story follows: 

Tour oF KOREAN Front FINDS Unrrep STATES 
Force WEAK 
(By Donald Baldwin) 

SEOUL, May 26—United States forces in 
Korea today are woefully weak. Their un- 
manned battle positions are overgrown with 
weeds—an invitation to Communist attack. 

In contrast, the North Koreans and Red 
Chinese across the demilitarized zone have 
built up an army in 4 years of armistice far 
more powerful than at any time during the 
Korean war. 

The Communists have new jet planes, new 
tanks, new artillery, and in the opinion of 
South Korean intelligence officers they may 
also have atomic weapons, All the weapons 
in South Korea are either obsolete or obso- 
lescent, 


TEN-DAY INSPECTION MADE 


A 10-day inspection by an Associated Press 
team found alert, seemingly well-trained 
South Korean soldiers manning 150 miles of 
the front from well-entrenched positions, 
although they were equipped with old, World 
War II weapons. 

But a 5-mile-wide sector, athwart the clas- 
sic invasion route north of Seoul, is entrusted 
to an American division only 60 to 80 percent 
of normal strength. The South Koreans— 
criticized during the war for failing to stand 
and fight alongside Amcricans—call the 
American sector the weakest link in the bat- 
tie line. United States field commanders 
openly express concern. 

This is how the opposing sides stack up 
today: 

In the south, there are about 700,000 South 
Korean troops, about 80,000 Americans in- 
cluding 2 Infantry divisions and logistics 
and command units, and fewer than 5, 
other United Nations troops, including a 
British regiment in the process of being 
withdrawn. 

This compares with an 800,000-man U. N. 
army at the end of the Korean fighting in 
1953—but the weapons are old now and have 
not been replaced because of a ban in the 
armistice agreement against introduction of 
new-type equipment, 

RED STRENGTH GREATER 


In the north, according to intelligence re- 
ports, the North Koreans have a reorgan: 
and reequipped 400,000-man army and the 
Chinese Communists have a 350,000-man gar- 
rison. There are also at least a million 
Chinese troops across the Yalu River in Man- 
churia. The Communist forces in Korea 
during the war were estimated at more than 
a million, 
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The Communists have ignored the ban on 
new weapons. They have shipped in 1,672 
artillery pleces, 340 new tanks, in addition to 
the 480 they already had, 500 jet and 300 
propelier-driven planes. 

There are recurrent—but unconfirmed— 
reports that their new artillery includes 
atomic cannon with a range of 15 to 20 
miles, which Is manned by Soviet technicians. 

The Red jets include about 250 Mig-17's— 
later model interceptors than the Man- 
churia-based Mig's which were bested by 
United States Saberjets during the Korean 
fighting. 

The U. N. forces still have about 150 Sabres, 
half flown by American pilots and half by 
South Koreans. Other United States fighter- 
bombers and light bombers have been with- 
drawn because of their age. Even the Sabres 
have been superseded elsewhere by newer 
fighters. 

United States strategy appears to be based 
on the assumption that the Communists will 
not attack so long as there are any American 
forces in South Korea, even though under- 
strength, South Korean generals, however, 
feel sure the Communists will invade the 
country again as soon as they feel able. 

YANKS EXPENDABLE? 

On the Allied side is the knowledge that 
a fast jet bomber could deliver an atomic 
bomb from its Okinawa base to a Korean 
target in under 2 hours, and the general 
Resumption here is that no holds will be 
barred if fighting breaks out again. 

In that event, some officers here say, 
American troops on the scene might of neces- 
sity be expendable if evacuation proved im- 
possible. Asked what would happen if there 
was another Communist attack, a high officer 
in United States headquarters, said; 

“We'd be in a terrible position.” 

On paper, both United States divisions are 
fully manned for action, with Americans 
firing every gun. Buta visit to the two units 
showed both were far below strength. 

All but one of the frontline regiments are 
miles from the frontline. It would take 
them from 1 to 3 hours to reach their battle 
positions, now weathered and overgrown with 
weeds In the almost 4 years of suspended 
combat. 

The regiment that Is close to its positions 
is located north of the Imjin River above 
Seoul, and in event of attack would probably 
have to pull back quickly behind the naturai 
barrier or risk annihilation, 

All across the American-held sector, how; 
ever, continuous and active training pro- 
grams are under way and morale appears to 
be good. 

Still, a leutenant colonel commanding a 
United States tank battalion said: 

“If my outfit had to go into combat today 
I'd be forced to leave 15 or 20 tanks behind 
because I haven't the crews to man them.” 


Reports Indicate Tito Is Reshipping 
Machine Tools to Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John J. Casserly, of INS, writing 
from Belgrade, Yugoslavia, states that 
during a guided tour of a scaport town, 
he slipped away from tour officials and 
Saw dock workers inking out the letters 

U.S: A.” on wooden crates and restamp- 
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ing them for transshipment to Hong 
Kong. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the article by Mr. Casserly 


which appeared in the Milwaukee Sen- 


tinel on May 15: 
Reports Trro ResHtes Untrep STATES TOOLS 
To Mao 
(By John J. Casserly) 

BELGRADE, May 14 —American- made ma- 
chine tools apparently are being shipped 
from Yugoslavia to Red China—possibly vio- 
lating United States-Yugoslav agreements. 

During a guided tour of the port of Rijeka 
on the Adriatic coast, this correspondent 
slipped away from tour officials and saw dock 
workers inking out the letters “U. S. A.” on 
wooden crates and restamping them for 
transshipment to Hong Kong. 

Between cracks and openings in the boxes, 
precision hand and similar small tools couid 
be spotted. A dock worker who spoke some 
English said the boxes were bound for Red 
China. He sald the tools had just arrived 
from New York in a ship flying the Nigerian 
Hag. 
The dock worker also reported Rijeka was 
increasingly busy with such shipments since 
it was popular as a free port and customs 
inspectors were easy. 

Inside the nearby shipbuilding plant, a 
director denied that Yugoslavia was carrying 
on any trade with Red China from Rijeka. 
He said, however, that the port was receiv- 
ing much air-sea radar equipment from the 
Radio Corporation of America as well as ship 
radio instruments and similar gear. 


Address by Gov. Marvin Griffin, of Geor- 
gia, Before the Citizens’ Council at 
Greenville, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Goy. Marvin Griffin, of Georgia, recently 
spoke to a meeting of citizens’ council 
members at Greenville, Miss. 

Thave read his magnificent address de- 
livered on that occasion. 

Governor Griffin is an eloquent speak- 
er. He is a believer in local self-govern- 
ment and a staunch defender of States 
rights. In this present era of turmoil 
and confusion, when radicals in both the 
judicial and executive departments of 
our Government are undertaking, 
through usurpation of authority and 
other fraudulent means, to change our 
Federal Constitution by judicial decrees 
and Executive orders, Governor Griffin 
has resolutely and firmly stood his 
ground as chief executive of the State of 
Georgia against these efforts. He con- 
tinues to do so. 

His eloquent and informative-address 
deserves the consideration of thoughtful 
Americans everywhere. Under unani- 
mous consent previously granted, I insert 
the address herewith: 

Chairman Waits, Attorney General Patter- 
son, distinguished guests, and fellow south- 
erners, it is a great pleasure, indeed, for me 
to appear here tonight before this courageous 
group of Mississippi patriots who are fighting 
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side by side with the people of our State of 
Georgia in the dedicated battle to preserve 
the rights of the States in this Natioh as set 
forth in our immortal Constitution. 

The people of Georgia have a kindly feeling 
for the people of Mississippi because this ter- 
ritory which has risen to such high repute 
was once a part of the State of Georgia when 
we were one of the original 13 States. 

We have also a close bond in the fact that 
we have the same traditions, the same ideals 
of government, the same economic and geo- 
graphic conditions and have been united in 
other great movements In past years which 
have linked us firmly together. 

And Iam deeply grateful for the invitation 
extended to me to visit the good people of 
Mississippi by Mr. Martin Heard, of Leland, 
and our common friend, State Senator Pey- 
ton Hawes, of Elberton, Ga., who is with us 
tonight. 

Almost 100 years ago the people of the 

great State of Mississippi joined with the 
people of Georgia and the people of other 
Southern States and fought shoulder to 
shoulder in one of the most sanguinary wars 
in history for the causes and principles they 
thought were right. 
And today their valiant descendants are 
ready, I belleve, to battle, side by side for 
those same sacred rights which are today 
threatened with destruction through ruth- 
less decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which have, I believe, deliber- 
ately ignored the Constitution of this mighty 
Nation. 

The court's decision in the school segrega- 
tion case and later in the intrastate trans- 
portation case have brought the people of 
the South face to face with a monstrous situ- 
ation which threatens to bring internecine 
strife never before seen in our country and 
indeed menaces the very existence of this 
Nation in the immediate future. 

These segregation decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court have, indeed, ignored 
the cherished and revered Constitution of 
our country. 

The segregation decisions ignore State con- 
stitutions, State laws, and inheritance re- 
served to the people. 

The segregation decisions ignore 123 long- 
established precedents set by the Nation's 
appellate courts in previous opinions handed 
down by the most learned judges in the his- 
tory of our land. 

Instead, the Court based its ruling on the 
opinions of certain individuals which it 
termed modern authorities” in the fields of 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 

The qualifications of the authors cited In 
the decision are dubious, to say the least. 
An investigation by your great statesman, 
Senator EastLann, recently exposed several of 
them as having long and notorious records of 
association with Communists or Communist- 
front organizations. 

Two of the authors, the Senator revealed, 
have records listing 28 citations of Red-front 
activity. 

While another author, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
a Swedish professor, whose work, An Amer- 
ican Dilemma, primarily relied on by the 
Court, was quoted by the Senator as stating 
in this book that the United States Consti- 
tution is “impractical and unsuited to mod- 
ern conditions” and its adoption was “nearly 
a plot against the common people.” 

This man Myrdal, Senator EASTLAND 
pointed out, was brought to the United 
States in 1937 from the University of Stock- 
holm by the Carnegie Foundation to compile 
this study in spite of the fact “he was a 
Socialist who had served the Communist 
cause, and admitted he had no knowledge of 
the race relations in the United States.” 

Another so-called modern authority up- 
hold by the decision was actually a paid em- 
ployee of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People which 
brought the cases before the Court, 
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It is a treasonable miscarriage of justice 
for any court to accept a party litigant’s 
associate as an authority on anything, let 
alone as an authority on psychology, and to 
put such opinions above the United States 
Constitution itself. 

The Su Court, for obvious reasons, 
did not give counsel for any of the Southern 
States an opportunity to shatter once and 
for all the baseless claims of these fuzzy- 
minded theorists who could have been dis- 
credited easily with recognized opinions of 
reputable persons In these fields. 

Senator Easttanp concluded properly: 
“The Court took the writings and teachings 
of pro-Communist agitators and people who 
are part and parcel of the Communist con- 
spiracy to destroy our country and sub- 
stituted them for the law of the land.” 

The people of the South, who refuse to 
accept this decision, are acting according to 
the clear provisions of the United States Con- 
stitution in their resistance to their blood- 
won rights as American citizens, By doing 
so, they are the ones who are following the 
law of the land, 

In our State of Georgia the Constitution 
and the laws prevent the expenditure of State 
tax funds for the operation of mixed schools. 

Our general assembly will never appropri- 
ate money for mixed schools. 

Let me say to you definitely and unequi- 
vocally—Georgia will have separate public 
schools or no public schools as long as I am 
Governor of that State. 

There is no cholce under our laws. 

There is no choice as a matter of practical 
application but to adhere to our long- 
established social traditions. 

The issue now is the same as it was 100 


years ago. 

The question is whether we are going to 
surrender our free nation under God and 
the priceless heritage it affords. 

That is the question we alone can answer, 

How much usurpation of our rights are we 
going to allow? 

When are we going to say, "Hold, enough“? 

That time has come now, my friends, 

Submission to tyranny invites more 
tyranny. 

The school segregation decision by the Su- 
preme Court is not an expression of law and 
order but is an effort to bring about by naked 
force alone and amalgamation of race and 
destruction of our very form of government 
itself, 

No pretense was made by the Supreme 
Court to justify its ruling as a matter of law. 
It is anarchy by the Court. f 

The South was making great progress, un- 
impeded; but now the good relations between 
the races of this region have been set back 
over a hundred years. 

It cannot be said that the people of the 
South have defied the Court when it is the 
Court itself which acts unconstitutionally. 
The States and their people refuse to recog- 
nize a ruling which is clearly an unlawful 
usurpation of authority by the Federal ju- 
diciary. 

It is the Court which flouts the law of the 
land, not the States nor their people. 

All attempts to mix the- races, whether they 
be in the classrooms, on the playgrounds, in 
public conveyances or in any other area of 
close personal contact on terms of equality, 
imperil the institution of the South. 

I am unalterably opposed to any break- 
down in such barriers and do not feel that 
I can, in good conscience, condone one breech 
and be opposed to another. 

The decision of the Court does not rest 
upon established precedent, previous rulings, 
the law or any conetruction of the Constitu- 
tion, It ignores all of these in favor of vague 
theories on sociology and psychology. 

These are not exact sciences. 

Their application to public education 
brings every phase of that subject under 
Federal jurisdiction, The laws respecting 
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marriage and divorce likewise are subject to 
revision and review under this theory, upon 
allegations of unconstitutionality, by this 
new ruling of the Court, 

Of course, there is no provision In the Fed- 
eral Constitution dealing with education or 
schools, Not one word or syllable. 

The States have the inherent right to 
operate and maintain their public schools, 
utilizing such educational methods therein 
as are conducive both to the welfare of those 
to be educated and the people generally. 

Rights of the States in this respect have 
not been delegated to the Central Govern- 
ment, but on the contrary have been re- 
served unto the States by the 10th amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution. 

Being possessed in this lawful right the 
States are clothed with power to repel every 
unlawful interference therewith. 

If the South surrenders the operation of 
her schools to the Federal Government, such 
action would sound the death knell of con- 
stitutional government as it is known in this 
country. 

That is the Issue which overshadows all 
other questions, 

The heavy percentage of colored popula- 
tion in the South makes it mandatory for 
us to practice segregation in this region. 

It is in poor taste and bad judgment for 
States which do not have our problems to 
seek to tell us how we can best solve it. 

I say to these States—be careful, for you 
may be next. 

Both races must preserve their integrity. 

Throughout the course of history, it has 
been proved over and over again that in 
those countries where the population loses 
its heritage and identity, they also lose their 
capacity for world leadership and retrogress 
Into second-rate powers. 

Let us say with our fathers that no gov- 
ernment, no governmental department, no 
court or other tribunal, has the right to 
dispose of the fundamental liberties of man. 

We believe that these liberties are derived 
from Almighty God. That when the great 
Creator of the universe breathed upon the 
dust and made an immortal soul, He gave 
man certain rights and freedoms beyond the 
power of government or any court to deny. 

It is unnecessary to catalog these immuni- 
ties, but among them are the rights possessed 
by every man to have a home and rear a fam- 
ily, to choose his own associates, to rear his 
children according to his belief, to stand 
erect in the dignity of his personality, and to 
maintain the pride of his inheritance. 

Upon the great issues of the day the peo- 
ple of the South always have played their 
valiant part. Let no one be mistaken about 
this and upon this issue the South and her 
peoply firmly will stand. 

In this perilous situation that confronts 
the Southern States we find that we have 
several ways by which we can prevent this 
disaster by means just as legal as is the 
Supreme Court of the United States itself. 

In Georgia our answer to the school segre- 
gation decision was the adoption of the fol- 
lowing amendment to the education article 
of the constitution of the State: 

“Notwithstanding any othcr provision of 
this constitution, the general assembly may 
by law provide for grants of State, county, 
or municipal funds to citizens of the State 
for educational purposes, in discharge of all 
obligation of the State to provide adequate 
education for its citizens.” 

The regular 1956 session of the general 
assembly implemented this constitutional 
amendment by providing a legislative pro- 
gram to go into effect in each school dis- 
trict, if, as, and when the public schools in 
such district are brought under the coercive 
power of the Federal courts, 

Under this program, if, as and when the 
Federal Government prohibits operation of 
the public schools in a particular school dis- 
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trict in accordance with the present homoge- 
neous method of separate education, all au- 
thority to continue public schools in that 
district is abolished. 

This is known as the private school plan. 

The result of such action of the Federal 
Government will be to terminate public 
schools in that district. 

If, as, and when such action occurs, this 
legislation provides for an adequate system 
of grants from State and local funds to the 
parents of all children, on an equal basis, for 
the education of their children. 

Under this legislation Georgia complies 
with the decisions of the Federal Supreme 
Court inasmuch as the State and local gov- 
ernments go out of the public-school busi- 
ness. 

Under this legislation the education of 
the children of Georgia will be committed to 
the people themselves. 

Through a system of private schools organ- 
ized and founded by the school patrons in 
the local communities an educational struc- 
ture serviceable and satisfactory to Georgians 
will continue as long as the people desire. 

The social structure of the State is, there- 
fore, secure by reason of the action of the 
people of the State in amending their con- 
stitution and the action of the General 
Assembly of Georgia in its implementing acts 

As a result of these laws, the integrity of 
the two races in Georgia will be maintained. 

After this legislative program, the general 
assembly enacted into law a resolution of 
interposition in relation to the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court against the 
public schools. 

I shall demonstrate the correctness of our 
position by examining with you the nature 
and structure of the Government provided 
by the Constitution of the United States, and 
the fundamental principles of relationship 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment with particular reference to its Judicial 
department. 

Here are some fundamental truths: 

1. In this country sovereignty resides In 
the people of the respective States. 

2. When the Constitution of the United 
States was formed and the Federal Govern- 
ment established, the people of the respective 
States delegated a portion of governmental 
authority to the Federal Government. 

3. All of the power not so delegated to the 
Federal Government is retalned by the people 
of the respective States. 

4. The three departments of the Federal 
Government—the executive, legislative and 
judicial—are agencies for the people of the 
respective States, created for the purpose only 
of carrying out the authority granted to each 
department. 

5. The Supreme Court of the United States 
is one of the units of the Judicial department 
of the Federal Government, and can have no 
authority beyond that delegated by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to the judicial 
department. 

6. When any of the three departments of 
the Federal Government undertakes to exer- 
cise authority over matters concerning which 
it has not been granted power, such an un- 
dertaking is illegal and unconstitutional, be- 
cause it is beyond the authority granted, No 
exception is made for the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and if it undertakes to 
exercise power over a subject concerning 
which no authority has been granted, its 
acts are illegal, unconstitutional, and with- 
out any lawful force. 

7. The Supreme Court of the United States 
nus no jurisdiction to entertain a suit against 
any State of the Union except in the case of 
suits between States respecting boundary 
disputes and the like; and sults between the 
States and the United States in cases of that 
character. 

8. Since the Federal Supreme Court bas 
no other authority to render any Judgment 
against a State, its declaration that the 
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States are prohibited from operating their 
own public schools according to the segre- 
gated system is wholly without authority of 
the Constitution. 

9. The judicial power of the United States 
does not in the nature of things extend to 
interfering with the States in respect to their 
public-school systems. 

10, By these baseless decisions the Court 
undertakes to establish that its pronounce- 
ments are the supteme law of the land. The 
court thus disobeys the Constitution, for it 
is there provided in that document that the 
Constitution, the laws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof, and treaties 
made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 

The Court assumes further unlawfully the 
power to judge all the laws of the States 
according to facts created by the Court, and 
to veto such laws If in the judgment of the 
Court they do not meet with its approval. 

11. The Supreme Court has no power to 
judge the extent of its own authority. Its 
Jurisdiction is that which is authorized by 
the Constitution. When it goes beyond the 
Constitution, it oversteps its powers. It can- 
not, by a mere claim of additional author- 
ity, confer the same upon itself. 

12. The authority which the Supreme 
Court may exercise must be found within the 
Umits of the judicial power delegated by the 
States. If the Court attempts to intrude 
into an unauthorized field, a State possesses 
the right to take note of the unlawful con- 
duct of the Court and formally to declare 
the true nature and character thereof, and to 
denounce the same as null and void. 

It is the duty of the State in flagrant cases 
to so interpose Its powers between its people 
and the effort of the Court to assert an 
unlawful dominion over them, 

This right of interposition, though not 
expressly referred to in the Constitution, 
urises out of the nature and character of 
that instrument and the government estab- 
lished by it, and exists of necessity. 

The Constitution is in writing so that the 
Powers granted to the Federal Government 
may be stated. 

No other reason exists for a written Con- 
stitution. 

A government of unlimited power needs no 
Written constitution. 

To prevent the Federal Government from 
therenfter claiming to posses powers not dele- 
Rated to it the first Congress submitted to 
the States for ratification the Bill of Rights, 
the Tenth Amendment of which is in the 
folowing words; 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

John Adams described this amendment as 
Containing a complete Bill of Rights. 

The outer Umits of the powers of the 
Judicial Department are set forth in the 
third article of the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court is a part of that 

tment, 

This article docs not attempt to elevate the 
Judicial department over and above any State 
ot the Union or over and above the legisla- 
tve and executive departments of the Fed- 
tral Government. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States acts beyond the powers delegated to 
it, it oversteps its authority. 

Such acts cannot bind the States from 
Whose people all its powers are derived. 
4 Interposition is based upon the premise 
hat the powers of the Federal Government 
Tesulted from a compact to which the States 
Were parties, 
cane States have the right to interpose their 
and ent; in a cose of deliberate. palpable, 
had dangerous exercise of powers not granted 
¥ the compact, 

This would be done either by the legista- 

ure or the people themselves in convention. 
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If the question be decided in the afirma- 


tive, the legislature or conyention will then 
determine in what manner they ought to be 
declared null and void, within the limits of 
the State. 

This solemn declaration, based on her 
rights as a member of the Union, would be 
obligatory, not only on her own citizens, but 
on the Federal Government itself, thereby 
placing the violated rights of the State un- 
der the shield of the Constitution. This 
action is subject to the overruling authority 
of a higher power—the amending power— 
the acts of which none can object. 

If on appeal the decision be favorable to 
the Federal Government (ratification by 
three-fourths of the States), the disputed. 
power will be converted into an expressly 
granted power. 

But on the other hand, if the decision be 
adverse (13 States refuse to ratify) such re- 
jection would uphold the State action that 
the act of Congress or the Supreme Court 
is null and void. Here is the true method 
whereby the people themselves, through the 
amending power, correct dangerous usurpa- 
tions of authority. 

Will the States stand meekly by and allow 
themselves to be illegally stripped of all their 
rights? 

Must they conform to a deliberate, palpa- 


ble, and dangerous usurpation of their Con- 


stitution by nine political appointecs? 
Free courageous people in all the States 
will use all legal and honorable means toward 
defending their Constitution. One of these 
means is the placing of these violated rights 


of the State under the shield of the Consti- 


tution by the act of interposition. To use 
the words of William Pitt, they will be “in- 
voking the genius of the Constitution.” 

Now, my friends, the Supreme Court, em- 
boldened by its arrant usurpation of power 
in the school segregation case, has now come 
forward with a new decision which outlaws 
segregation on intrastate transportation 
lines. 

This is, Indeed, an arrogant and unauthor- 
ized step taken by the Court in the face of 
the doctrines laid down in the last decade by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
has jurisdiction over common carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commmission 
assuredly has never been known in any man- 
ner as a friend of segregation on common car- 
riers. It ruled several years ago against seg- 
regation in interstate transportation but in 
its own ruling made no reference to segre- 
gation in intrastate transportation. 

Now comes the Supreme Court with a 
contemptuous 10-word decision and rules 
that there shall be no segregation in intra- 
state traffic, that is within the limits of each 
State, itself. 

This new decision adds to the complexi- 
ties of the segregation situation in all its 
phases, 

Let me assure you that we shall fight this 
new attack with all the zeal we have shown 
in our resistance to the Supreme Court's 
decision in the school cases. 

One of the important measures passed at 
the recent session of the Georgia Legislature 
was n joint resolution requesting the Georgia 
representatives in the United States House of 
Representatives to bring Impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Chief Justice Earl Warren 
of the United States Supreme Court and 
Justices Black, Douglas, Reed, Frankfurter 
and Clark, associate members. These pro- 
ceedings were recommended on the basis of 
charges set forth in the resolution principally 
for usurpation of power and total disregard 
for the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Let me assure you of my hearty approval of 
this resolutton. 

No greater danger to the rights and Über- 
ties of the people exists than illegal decisions 
made by a Supreme Court which are contrary 
to all principles of law and precedents as 
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well as to the principles set forth in the 
Constitution. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the founders of 
this Government, set forth these dangers in 
a statement he made in 1820 as follows: 

“The judiciary of the United States is the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners constantly 
working underground to undermine the 
foundations ol our confederated fabric. 
They are construing our Constitution from a 
coordination of a general and special govern- 
ment to @ general and supreme one alone. 
This will lay all things at their feet. I will 
say that against this every man should raise 
his voice, and more, should uplift his arm. 

“Having found, from experience, that im- 
peachment Is an impracticable thing, a mere 
scarecrow, they skulk responsibility to public 
opinion. An opinion is huddled up in con- 
clave, perhaps by a majority of one, delivered 
as if unanimous, and with the silent acqules- 
cence of lazy or timid associates, by a crafty 
chief judge, who sophisticates the law in his 
mind, by the turn of his own reasoning.” 

Thomas Jefferson knew whereof he spoke, 

Up to the present time, we have resisted 
by legal means the imposition of the nefari- 
ous ruling of the Supreme Court in our 
State. 

There has been no mixing of the races in 
the schools of Georgia, 

We are opposed unequivocally to any 
breakdown in segregation, whether it be in 
school classrooms, on the playgrounds in 
parks, in public transportation facilities, or 
in any other areas of close personal contact 
on terms of equality, 

Let us all join hands in the South and 
with united efforts resist these tyrannous 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the same spirit that our forefathers fought 
for their cause in the dark days of 1861-65. 

Almost 3 years have passed since the United 
States Supreme Court, in its decision of 
May 17, 1954, sought to usurp from State and 
local governments the administration of 
school affairs. 

The effect of this unconstitutional, un- 
lawful decree has not been felt in Georgia 
as yet. = 

That fact is no mere accident. 

The determined and cooperative efforts of 
dedicated people, a steadfast general assem- 
bly, and an administration committed un- 
equivocally toward preservation of our cher- 
ished institutfons—all of these working in 
concert, have stemmed the tide. 

Never before in our history has it been 
so necessary for our people to work in com- 
plete unity to present a solid front to the 
threats that assail us from many sides, 

No matter what any court may rule, the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
crystalized public sentiment of an over- 
whelming majority of the people remain the 
law of the land. 

We are going to protect both our white 
and colored citizens in Georgia from mob 
violence, abuse, and unbridled intimidation 
from whatever source it may come. 

We are going to do this by maintaining 
Georgia's sacred heritages and traditions. 

‘My friends, I bring you good news from 
all parts of the South. 

Three years ago our citizens were stunned 
at the drastic usurpation of power by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The blow came so unexpectedly that the 
people were bewildered and in a state of 
shock at such an arrant act of unauthorized 
power by the highest court in the land. 

But all over the Southland the people 
began to rally for the fight against tyranny. 

Public sentiment crystallized so sharply 
that a strong resistance movement was 
launched. 

Today it is growing at an amazing rate in 
all States secking to preserve the rights 
granted them under the Constitution of this 
Nation. 
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In Georgia, as I have said, we have thrown _ 
up all the ramparts possible to protect us 
from attacks from all sides, 

Here in Mississippi your courageous leg- 
islature has enacted the doctrine of inter- 
position into law. You have passed other 
measures which will enable you to utilize 
the private school plan or the pupil assign- 
ment method. 

Florida and some of the other States also 
have adopted interposition laws. 

South Carolina has passed an array of laws 
as strong as any in the South and the senti- 
ment in that State is almost 100 percent in 
support of them. 

North Carolina, Alabama, and Virginia 
have taken strong action and these States 
have developed strong leaders to conduct the 
battle. 

The great State of Texas is coming into 
the front ranks of the fight. 

Its house of representatives has already 
adopted 8 bills designed to preserve segrega- 
tion in the schools. Five of these bills have 
been recommended favorably by a Senate 
committee and three others are awaiting 


hearings. 

In Louisiana the legislature meets later 
this month and Gov. Earl Long has pledged 
to maintain segregation. 

Earlier this year the Arkansas Legislature 
passed laws that no student should be re- 
quired to attend an integrated school. It 
passed a law requiring that organizations 
advocating integration—such as the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People—treport contributions, expenditures, 
and other information. 

The Arkansas Legislature also established a 
commission “to protect that State and sister 
States from encroachments by the Federal 
Government.” 

Even in Tennessee, where the first skir- 
mishes over the Supreme Court's decision 
aroge, the legislature has adopted segregation 
bills keyed on the pupil assignment plan. 

In all these States the resistance is grow- 
ing stronger every day. They are falling in 
line to win this battle through legal means 
and through court action. 

They .are unanimously opposing violent 
measures of any kind. 

The liberties of men never have lasted long 
under governments of total power. 

As the immortal Tom Watson sald: 

“Democratic institutions exist by reason of 
their virtue. If they ever perish it will be 
when you have forgotten the past, become 
indifferent to the present, and utterly reck- 
less as to the future.” 

Freedom is a fragile flower and must be 
tended by the people with alert vigtlance 
which can be given only to governments close 
to home and responalve to the local will. 

Upon the great issues of the day the South 
always has played a valiant part. 

Let no one be mistaken about this. 

Upon this issue the South and her people 
firmly will stand. 

We rejoice that the Commonwealth of Mis- 
sissippi and all the other States of the South 
are now standing undaunted and unafraid. 
They are uniting with us in this mighty 
battle for preservation of government and 
freedom from judicial tyranny. 

Under the great banner of liberty and the 
rights of man we move into battle formation, 
and under an Almighty God, we will win an 
imperishable victory for our children and the 
generations yet to come. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer is published in Racine, Wis., and 
has gained an enviable reputation for 
conducting opinion polls among the farm 
people it serves. Included in my remarks 
is an article prepared by this outstand- 
ing farm paper which indicates that Ezra 
Benson has gained ground among the 
farmers in this country. 

The article follows at this point: 

Benson Picks Up Farm SUPPORT 
(By W. C. Voskull) 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson still Isn't 
very popular with Wisconsin farmers. How- 
ever, he is better liked now than a year ago. 

That about sums up the most recent Wis- 
consin Agriculturist poll on Benson and 
the farm problem. 

The following question was again asked 
of hundreds of Wisconsin farmers during 
on-the-farm interviews. 

“On the whole, do you think Evra Benson 
is doing a good, fair, or poor job as Secretary 
of Agriculture?” 


Percent 
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You can see why we say that the Secretary 
is not especially popular in Wisconsin. Only 
8 percent of the farmers will say that he is 
doing a good job. 

Thirty-eight percent will grant that Ben- 
son is doing a fair job. They are kind of on 
the fence—not voicing either approval or dis- 
approval. 


THIRTY-EIGHT PERCENT SAY BENSON IS DOING 
A POOR JOB 


Another 38 percent have a more decided 
opinion. They argue that the Secretary is 
doing a poor job, and they are definitely un- 
happy with it. 

The rest, 16 percent, took the easy way out. 
They don't know how to rate Mr. Benson in 
his job. We find that many of these unde- 
cided folks were women who were less inter- 
ested in the question than their husbands. 

We said that, in spite of the above figures, 
Mr. Benson is now better liked than he was 
& year ago. Take a lock at the following 


table, and you will see why we say this: 


How farm opinion on Benson changed 
Un percent] 


Doing r jub., 
Undeelded 


It can be seen that Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist Poll has kept close touch with farm 
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opinion on Secretary Benson. The question 
above has been asked once each year for the 
past 5 years. 

Low point in Benson's popularity came in 
1956. At that time only 4 percent would 
say he was doing a good job while 55 per- 
cent declared that he was doing a poor job. 

Notice that the good“ and fair“ per- 
centages have gone up during the past year 
while those who say the Secretary is doing 
a poor job have dropped in number. It isn’t 
much of a change in farm opinion but it is 
in Mr. Benson's favor. 

Why this slight shift in sentiment? Milk 
prices probably have a lot to do with it. A 
year of two ago milk was low compared to 
other farm products, Since then, milk 
prices have stiffened and dairymen are some- 
what more optimistic, 

REPUBLICANS MORE SYMPATHETIC THAN 
DEMOCRATS 

Politics seem to affect a person's thinking 
on the Benson question. As might be ex- 
pected, Republicans are more sympathetic to 
the Secretary of Agriculture than are Dem- 
ocrats. 

Thirteen percent of the Republicans say 
that he is doing a good job, 46 percent rate 
him fair and only 25 percent say he is doing a 
poor job. j 

By contrast, only 2 percent of the Demo- 
crats say the Secretary is doing a good job. 
Twenty-eight percent concede that he is do- 
ing a fair Job, but a big 62 percent rate him as 
doing a poor job. 

There were only minor differences in Ben- 
son’s popularity with men and women. 
Many more of the ladies were in the unde- 
cided column. Otherwise they seemed to 
feel about as the men did. 

Age seemed to make a difference in people's 
views on Benson. It may be a surprise to 
know that the younger group thinks more 
highly of him than the middle-aged and 
older farmers. 

This bears out the same thing which was 
found in earlier polls on the same question, 
For some reason the group below 34 years of 
age is more friendly to the Secretary than 
are older farmers. 

What reasons do farmers give for liking 
or disliking the work of the present Secretary 
of Agriculture? Just about everything one 
could think of. 

“Another 4 years of him would about 
squeeze me out of business,” declared a Bar- 
ron County dairyman, 

THINKS BENSON IS TRYING TO LOWER FARM 
f INCOME 

“He is always trying to cut farm prices 
instead of getting more for us," grumbled 
another. 

“This is the first year I didn't have money 
enough to pay taxes and it gets worse all the 
time,” said an unhappy Pierce County man. 

A Waukesha County dairyman was more 
charitable. “We would have gone through 
the price wringer no matter who was in Ben- 
son's chair,” he contended, 

One thing may be significant. Criticisms 
were not quite as bitter and personal as a year 
ago. The Secretary could perhaps take some 
comfort from that, 
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Roger Kyes Says Foreign Aid Fails As 
United States Solution 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star under date of May 4 in which 
Roger M. Kyes, former Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, declared that the United 
States foreign aid programs have not 
succeeded in solving our international 
problems or winning universal friend- 
ship. The article follows: 

Kyres Houips FOREIGN Ato Fais AS UNITED 
STATES SoLvurion 

Roger M. Kyes, former Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, declared here last night that the 
United States foreign-aid programs “have 
not succeeded in solving our international 
problems or winning universal friendship.” 

Their fallure, he suggested, might be 
credited to attempts by this country to buy 
respect and loyalty. 

Mr. Kyes, a key defense figure in the first 
3 years of the Eisenhower administration, 
prefaced several references to the foreign aid 
programs by assuring some 500 listeners at an 
evening session of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at the Mayflower Hotel that he had 
“no wish even to comment” upon them, “let 
alone criticize.” 

He, nevertheless, proceeded to do just that. 

PROBLEMS UNSOLVED 


“I am sure,” the industrialist said, that 
& good deal of careful thought has gone into 
Planning and executing them, but by them- 
selves our foreign aid programs have not 
succeeded in solving our international prob- 
lems or winning universal friendship.” 

Among those present at the meeting, one 
of several to be held through tomorrow, were 
& number of Senators and Representatives. 

“If economic aid often has not worked,” 
Mr. Kyes said, “it is for one simple funda- 
mental reason—loyalty cannot be bought; 
respect cannot be purchased; conformity 
with our point of view is not traded for 
dollars. 

“On the other hand, pride can be offended 
by money. If we act as a rich spendthrift 
who. cares not what he pays so long as he 
gets what he wants we must expect to be 
regarded accordingly.” 

UNDERSTANDING SUGGESTED 


The crux of the problem, Mr. Kyes de- 
clared, is “perhaps understanding,” 

“We must learn to look at others from 
where they sit, not from where we sit. We 
must try to look at Frenchmen, Germans, 
Itallans—and particularly the people of the 
underdeveloped countries—through their 
eyes, not our own.” 

Mr. Kyes was 1 of 2 featured speakers. 
The other was Senator Kennepy, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts. They were introduced by 
Senator SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusctts. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
Rive information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
Correctly given in the Recomp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cob or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 


Printer may begin the Rxconp with the House 


proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Rsecorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Record is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 


_ case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 


the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrconp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 


bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon thé final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed!in the CONGRESSTONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to- excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or ‘articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legls- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorzp which is in contravention of this 


aragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. — The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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